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HE AR! CIENCES humbly crive Audience of 'Your Majeſty. 
The near Concern they have in the Happineſs of a People, aſſures em of 
the favourable Attention of a Prince who makes that Happineſs his own! 


AHE ARTS and SCIENCES kh 


* *Tis by Theſe, the Parſimony of Nature is ſupplied, and Liſe render d 


eaſy and agreeable under its numerous Itfirmities. By tlieſe the Mind is reclaim d 
from its native Wildneſs ; and enxich d with Sentiments which lead to Virtue and 
Glory. Tis theſe, in fine, | th the Difference between your Majeſty's! Sub- 
jeQs, and the Savages of Canalla, or the Cape of Good Hope, 0 0 


* 


THE Protection of Ax Ts Has ever been eſteemed che proper Province of the 
Great. *Tis a Branch of the Regal Office; which a Prince, like Your Majeſty,” equal 


to the whole Charge of a Crown, will not ſuffer to be alienated into other Hands. 


From this, do the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſh'd Names in the Lift of Fame, derive a lugs = 


Share of theit Glory: and if thete be any Age or Nation more conſpicuous than the 
reſt, and which is look'd on with Envy by our own; tis that wherein the Sovertigns 
have ſignaliz d themſelves moſt in this Quality. Indeed, the Time ſeems at hand, 
when we are no longer to envy Rome her AUGUSTHUsͤ and AUGUSTAN AGE, but 
Rome in her turn ſhall envy ours. 17 8 | 


SOME THING extraordinary is apparentl intended by Providence in calling 
ſuch a Prince, to ſuch a People: A Prince who feels a generous Impulſe to devote his 
Cares and all his Toils to the Welfare of Mankind; and a People conſpiring with unex- 
ampled Ardor and Unanimity to all his glorious Views. Some of our beſt Princes 
have had their Hands 'ty'd. down; check'd by reluctant Factions, who oppoſed 
every nobler Deſign : Your Majeſty has found the happy Secret, to make even 


Contention do you Homage; and turn Oppoſition itſelf into Approbation, 200 Ap- 


plauſe. 

| F 
 THERE.is'a Tinie reſerv d in Fate for every Nation to arrive at its Height; 
and the — Place on the Terreſtrial Ball is held ſucceſſively by ſevefal States. 
May noc the numerous Preſages which uſher in Your Majeſty's Reign, give us room 
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j =  - to expect chat our Turn is next; and 8 OR GE and | 
"8 and Rome under AUGUsTUs Ceſar, Britain ſhall be under GEORG : and 
= CAROLINE?: „ 


OE ae oe tem 1 3 
BUT even this were to under-tate dur Hopes, which are rais'd, by Your Ma- 
= jeſty, to ſomething ſtill more truly glorious. Grearneſs, ſo fondly coveted, has 
0 already coſt the World very dear; and, tho ſtill purſued b unthinking Men under 
| almoſt every Shape, is only deſirable in a few. Of it ſelf it is rather an Object 
=  :; of Terrot and Alarm, than Delight; and at beſt -only pleales, when join d with 
_ . © merhing n aturally amiable. From the Practice of Your Majeſty, Men may correct 

= their Serfiments, and learn, that Greatneſs has no Charm except when founded in 

=_ Goodneſs. © To be Great, and a King, is but a ſmall Matter with Your Mayelty ; 

tis a Quality many others enjoy in common with You, and to which ſome have 

even been doom d, to their Infamy : tis what Herod was, and Nebuchaduezzar was; 

and Nero, and Domitian were. But, while other Princes chuſe to be great in 
what is deſtructive, and others in things wholly indifferent; tis Your Majeſty's Praile  _ 
3 to be great in what is the Perfection of our Nature, and that whereby we approach | 
: neareſt the Deity. - Happy Choice ! to uſe Power only as the Means of r 

your Beneficence more diffuſiye; and thus make Royalty miniſter to the Happineſs 


of Mankind, which it has too often invaded. 1 


1 ö i 


= YOUR Majeſty commands a People capable of every thing. Not more fitted 
Z1 to ſhine in Arms, or maintain an extended Commerce ; than to ſucceed in the 
ſtiller Purſuits of Philoſophy and Literature. And it will be Your Majelty's Glory, 
FJ not to let any of their Talents lie unemploy'd.——1lf Your Majeſty gives the © 
1 Word, while ſome of em are buſied in avenging Your Cauſe, by humbling ſome | 
= _ tutbulent Monaxch.z ſome ia extending -your Dominions by new. Sextlergears, and 
dere increaſing your. Peoples Wealth, by new Trades : Others will be employ'd 
in enlarging our Knowledge, hy new Diſcoveries in Nature, or new. Contrivanges of 
Art; -others in cefining our Language-; others in e our Morals; and hers 
nn recording the Glories of your Reign, in immortal Verſfe. 
A0 bio! x1 „ ner 5 e FFF 
- THE Work I here preſume to lay at Your Majeſty's Feet, is an Attempt toward 
=. a Survey of the Republick of Learning, as it Rands at the Beginning of. Your: Majeſty's 
=_ - N Reign. We have here the Boundary that circumſcribes onr preſent Proſpect; 
| and [eparates the known, from the unknown Parts of the Intelligible World. Uader © 
=. Your Majeſty's Princely Influence and Encouragement, we pramiſe aur ſelves this : 
Boundary will be removed, and the Proſpect extended far into the other Heraiſphere, 


: 


Mabie 1 ſes Trophies ereQing co Your Majeſty in the yet rundiſcoyer d:Regions 
of Science; and Your Majeſty's Name inſcribed to Inventions. at preſent held im- 
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diſproportionate to a ſingle Perſon's Experience, and which might have employ'd an Academy. 
What adds to my Jealouſy, is the little meaſure of Time allow'd for a Performance to which 
a Man's whole Life ſcarce ſeems equal. The bare Vocabulary of the Academy della Cruſea 
was above forty Years in compiling, and the Dictionary of the French Academy much longer; 
3 and yet the preſent Work is as much more extenſive than either of them in its Nature and 
Subject, as it falls ſhort of em in number of Years, or of Perſons employ'd. | | N 
THE Reader might be here led to ſuſpect ſomething of Diſingenuity ; and think I firſt put a Book upon 
him, and then give him Reaſons why I ſhould not have done it. But his Suſpicions will ceaſe, when he is ap- 
riz2d of the Advan under which I engaged; which, in one Senſe, are ſuperior to what had been known 
in any former Work of the Kind; all that had been done in them accruing, of courſe, to the Benefit of this. 
I come like an Heir to a large Patrimony, gradually raid d by the Induſtry, and Endeavours of a long Race 
of Anceſtors. What the French Academiſts, the Jeſuits de Trevoux, Daviler, Chomel, Savary, Chauvin, Harris, 
Wolfus, and many more have done, has been ſubſervient to my Purpoſes. To fay nothing of a numerous Claſs 
of particular Dictionaries which contributed their Share; Lexicons on almoſt every Subject, from Medicine 
— Law, down to Heraldry and the Manage. . bo | i 
Yet this is but a Part. I am far from having contented my ſelf to rake what was ready procured ; but have 
augmented it with a large Acceſſion from other Quarters. No part of the Commonwealth of Learning, but 
has been traffick d to on this Occaſion, - Recourſe has been had to the Originals themſelves on the ſeveral Arts 3 
and, not to mention what ſmall Matters could be furniſhed de proprio penu, the Reader will here have Ex- 


1 


tracts and Accounts from a great Number of Authors of all Kinds, either overlook'd by former Dictionariſts, 
or not then extant; and a Multitude of Improvements in the ſeveral Parts, eſpecially of Natural Knowledge, 


made in theſe laſt Years. I ſhould produce Inſtances hereof; but I hope this would be needleſs, as it is 
endleſs ; and that there are few Pages which will not afford ſeveral. | 8 EIN 
' SUCH are the Sources from whence the Materials of the preſent Work were derived; which, ic muſt 
be allowed, were rich enough not only to afford Plenty, but even Profuſion : So that the chief Difficulty la 

in the Form; in the Order, and Economy of the Work: To diſpoſe ſuch a Variety of Materials in ſu 

manner, as not to make a confuſed Heap of incongruous Parts, but one conſiſtent Whole. And here it muſt be 
confeſs d there was no Aſſiſtance to be had; but I was forced to ſtand wholly on my own Bottom. Former 
Lexicographers have not attempted any thing like Strufture in their Works ; nor ſeem to have been aware that a 


y | a 
Dictionary was in ſome meaſure capable of the Advantages of a continued Diſcourſe, Accordingly, we ſee 
nothing like a Whole in what they have done : And hence, ſuch Materials as they did afford for the preſent 
Work, generally needed further Prepatation, ere they became fir for our Purpoſe ; which was as different from 


theirs, as a Syſtem from a Cento. | | 

THIS we endeavoured to attain, by conſidering the ſeveral Matters not only abſolutely and independently; 
as to what they are in themſelves ; but alſo relatively, or as they reſpect each other. They are both treated 
as ſo many Wholes, and as ſo many Parts of ſome greater Whole; their Connexion with which, is pointed 
out by a Reference. So that by a Courſe of References, from Generals to Particulars ; from Premiſes to 


Concluſions 3 from Cauſe to Effect; and vice verſa, i. e. in one word, from more to leſs complex, and from 


les to more: A Communication is opened between the ſeveral Parts of the Work; and the ſeveral Articles 
are in ſome meaſure replaced in their natural Order of Science, out of which the Technical or Alphabetical 
one had remov'd them. x 3 
' FOR an Inſtance— The Article Ax ATOM is not only conſider'd as a pole, i. e. as a particular Com- 
bination or Syſtem of Ideas; and accordingly divided into its Parts, Humane and Comparative : and Humane 
again ſubdivided into the Analyſis of Solids and Fluids, (which are referr'd to in the ſeveral Places in the Book, 
Where they themſelves being treated of, refer to others ſtill lower, and ſo on) but alſo as a Part of ME D 1- 
CINE 3 which accordingly it refers to, and which it ſelf refers to another higher, &c.——By which means a Chain is 


carried on from one End of an Art to the other, i. e. from the firſt or ſimpleſt Complication of Ideas appropria- 


ted to the Art, which we call the Elements or Principles thereof; to the moſt complex or general one, the 
Name or Term that denotes the whole Art. 


NOR is the Purſuit dropt here: but as the Elements or Data in one Art, ate ordinarily quz/ita in ſome 


other ſubordinate one, and are furniſhed thereby; (as here for Inſtance, the Elements of Anatomy are furniſhed by : 


Natural Hytory, Phyſicks, and Mechanicks; and Anatomy may be conſidered as a Datum, or Element fur- 
niſhed to Medicine) We carry on the View farther, and refer out of one Art or Province into the adjoining 


ones, and thus lay the whole Land of Knowledge open: It appears indeed with the Face of a Wilderneſs ; 


but *ris a Wilderneſs thro* which the Reader may purſue his Journey as ſecurely, tho not ſo expeditiouſly and 
eaſily, as thro* a regular Parterre. | 2 
IT may be even ſaid, that if the Syſtem be an Improvement upon the Dictionary; the Dictionary is ſome 
Advantage to the Syſtem; and that this is perhaps the only Way wherein the whole Cirde or Body of Khow- 
[edge can be deliver'd. In any other Form, many thouſand Things muſt neceſſarily be hid and overloo d: 
All che Pins, the Joints, the binding of the Fabrick muſt be inviſible of courſe; all the leſſer Parts, one might 
lay all the Parts whatſoever, muſt be in ſome meaſure ſwallowed up in che Whole. The Imagination, ſtretch'd 


© ; and 


* * "ns 7 - PREF ACE. 3 | 

8 EY WE \ fo large a Structure, can have but a very general, indiſtinguiſhing Perception of any F 
2 8 the Parts are not leſs Matter of Knowledge when taken — 9 than when put 
together Nay and in ſtrictneſs, as our Ideas are all Singulars or Individuals, and as every Thing that exiſts is 
R come a Ow more natural to conſider Knowledge in its proper Parts, i. e. as divided into ſeparate Articles denoted 

| be: At Terms; than to conſider the whole Aſſemblage of it in its utmoſt Compoſition: which is a thing 
N 7 24 . be allow'd to have many and real Advantages over the former; which in 

_- truth is KP, of -uſe and ſignificance as it partakes th eof : For this Reaſon, that all Writing is in its own Nature 

= artificial ; and that the Imagination is really the Faculty it immediately applies to. Hence it ſhould follow, that the 

= moſt advantageous way, is to make uſe of both Methods: To conſider every Point both as a Part ; to help the 

Imagination to the Whole: and as a Whole, to help it to every Part. Which is the View in the preſent Work— 


\ 


and great Difficulties we had to labour under would allow us to purſue it. 5 | 

5175 ber L- — endeavoured to give the Subſtance of what has been hitherto found in- he ſeveral 
_ Branches of Knowledge both natural and artificial; that is, of Nature, int, as ſhe appears to our Senſes either 
_=_. Pontaneouſy, as in Natural Hiſtory 3 or with the Aſſiſtance of Arr, as in Anatomy, .Chymiſtry, Medicine, 

.X: Agritulture, c. Setondly, to our Tmigirarion ; as in Granimar, Rhetorick, Poetry, Sc. Thirdly, to our Rea- 
ſon; as in Phyſicks, Metaphyſicks, Logicks, and Mathemaricks, Wich the ſeveral ſubordinate Arts ariſing 
from each; as Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, Trade, Manufactures, Policy, Law, Sc. and numerous remote 
. Particulars, not immediately reducible to any of theſe Heads; as Heraldry, Philology, Antiquities, Cuſtoms, Sc. 
3 THE Plan of the Work, then, Ihopt, will be allow d to be yoo z Whatever Exceptions may be taken to the 
—Y Execution of it. It wou'd look extravagant to ſay, That the. Men of Letters of an Age might be em- 
ploy'd in t to advantage; and yet it will appear, that a Work accompliſh'd as it ought to be, on the Footing | 
of this, would anſwer all the Purpoſes ir: a Library, except Parade and Incumbrance ; and contribute 
more to the propagating of uſeful Knowledge thro* the Body of a People, than any, I had almoſt faid all, 


7 | | the Books extant,-—After this, let the Reader judge how far I may deſerve Cenſure for engaging in it, even 
| 


4 


| uſly ; and whether to have faiPd in ſo noble a Deſign, may not be ſome degree of Praiſe. _ 
00 T. f vil bs hain — to carry on the Diviſion of Knowledge a little further; and make a preciſe 
Partition of the Body thereof, in the more formal Way of Analyſis : The rather, as an Analyſis, by ſhewing 
the Origin and Derivation of the ſeveral Parts, and the Relation in which they ſtand to their common Stock 


7 | and to each other; will aſſiſt in reſtoring em to their proper Places, and connecting em together. 


METEOROLOGY 7, 


W 


; | 1 C genſible ; conſiſting in the Perception of Phæno- oer 1. 
— or External Objects called PhrsIoLoGr, 13 3 
or NATURAL His roR T; and which according Weer. 
the different Kinds of ſuch Objects. divides into zoor or S. 


Their Powers and Properties—called Phrsicxs, and Narun Al Par ix 6, 
Natural and Scientifical, , O x, 3 eee OSOPH 


* Abſtracts thereof called Mx rApRHTSsTCcSs 7 SOMrTOT OGG. | 
which is either which ſubdivides into 4 PNEUMaTOLOGY, 


4 Quantities thereof, called Ma- C AzrTameTIC 5 —whence 1 
Rational ; conſiſting in the Perception THEMATICS—— Which di- ALG! bo... 
"of ihe :ntrinſick Characters — Ha vides, according to the Sub- TAIGONOMETRY: 


: - ay GEOMETRY ** — whence 4$Co 
bitudes of enſible Objects —either ject of the Quantity, into „ 8 . 


Relations thereof to our Happi- ms or NaTuRAL S Pot rrrc HI. 


— 


= ? — 
W * * - 1 * _ 
Morgen HET Ep mitt wc ed EIT - 


* 


| neſa— called REt1610Nn, ) REL16108—whence ( LawIs. 
4 | | | or the Doctrine of OrFIcEs, a K 
which ſubdivides into CTrEOLOGY **, or REvELATION. 
© fs Internal; employ'din diſcoyering their Agreement and Diſagreement; or their Relations in reſpect of Truth - call'd Logics". 
| Further Powers and Properties of Bo. C AIchREAT. | | 
- dies—called Chris TAT *3.—whence &-NaTuRAL MAGIC, cr. 


OprTics *9, Crop TRIOSs, S PERSPECTIVE *?, 
DxoPTRICSs whence e PI NTING . 
ProniCs whence Musicx *. 
HyprosSTATICs *3, HyDRAULICS. 


9% 4 . 2 | . 
Quantities of Bodies PNEUNATICS *4, | 26 
call'd Mix'd MaTH8- |' 55 Arn“ 


KNOWLEDGE, is either 


Artificial and Technical, | 
(conſiſting in the 
Application of Na- 
tural Notices to On, 
further Purpoſes ) Real, employ'd in | 
which is either diſcovering and 

| applying the--- 


1 27 
MATICS; Which accor- < MECHANICS *5-—whence N | 
: 45 CTxapts **, and MANUFACTURES. 
ding to the different pg | The Mrrwrany - dog 30 
Subject lves i AY ens l FS: 
jets reſolyes into | PrxoTECHN1A whence Sereno tries  . 


CHRONOLOGY 353 
AsTRON a h ' af 
wore 9 D1aLLinG 5+. 


GRAD 35, HYDRO- © NayicartioN 56. 
GRAPHY——Wwhence e COMMERCE 57. 


=... | External. Structure and Occonomy of Organical Bodies——called Ava roux 38. 

i! : , 7 2 6 N N 

5 CAnimals——called J Prange 4. 

ö 4 175 Relations thereof to the . AenicuL Tun 4, 

4 f ' . . provement—either of. F 43 | HuNnTING. 
1 * Brutet=—called J Iausar- hence dp our. 
9 . | FISHING, Ce. 


Words, or Articulate Signs of Ideas called Grammar 44. 4 


Symboli : : F | 
— 0 fe RHETORIC +5.—whence == n 2 
| Fables. called PottrY 47, | 


* wed, 


THIS is a View of Knowledge, as it were, in ſemine; exhibiting only the grand, conſtituent Parts 
thereof. It would be endleſs to purſue it into all its Members and Ramifications z which is the proper Buſineſs of the 
Book It ſelf, It might here, therefore, ſeem ſufficient to refer from the ſeveral Heads thus deduced, to the ſame in 
the Courſe of the Work ; where their Diviſion is carried on. And yet this would ſometimes prove inconvenient 
for the Reader; who to find ſome particular Matter muſt go a long Circuit, and be bandied from one part 
of the Book to another : To ſay nothing of the Interruptions which may frequently happen in the Series of Refe- 
rences. To obviate this we ſhall take a middle Courſe, and carry on the Diſtribution further, in a*Note in the Mar- 


- gin; 


[ 
E 


v * 
5 * 
os ] * + * 
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gin; but this in a looſer manner, to prevent the Embarraſs of an Analyſis ſo complex and diffuſive as this muſt 


prove. Some of the principal Heads of each Kind will here come in ſight, 


ſuch as will naturally busen 
e lame 


and lead to the reſt; ſo that this will afford the Reader a ſort of Summary of the Whole: And at th 


time will Uiſpenſe a kind of auxiliary or ſuccedaneous 


Order thro' out the Whole; the numerous Articles 


omitted, all naturally enough ranging themſelves to their proper Places among theſe. A Detail of this Kind 
is of the more Conſequence, as it may not pnly ſupply the Office of a Table of Contents, by preſenting the diſperſed 
Materials of the Book in one View; but alſo that of a Directory, by indicating the Order they are moſt advanta- 
geouſly read in. Note, then, That the initial Articles here, tally ro the final ones of the Analyſis ; and that 


the ſeveral Members hereof, are ſo many Heads in the Book. 


1 METEOROLOGY, or the Hiſtory of AI R and A r M o- 
$PHERE: including, 1“, that of its Contents, ther, Fire, Vapour, Ex- 
halation, &c. 2 Meteors form'd therein, as Cloud, Rain, Shower, 
Drop, Snow, Hail, Dew, . Damp, &c. Rainbow, Parhelion, Halo, 


- 


Thunder, Water-ſpout, &c. Winds, Mon-ſoon, Hurricane, and the like. 


> HYDROLOGY, or the Hiſtory of Wartzx4 including 
that of Springs, Rivers, Acidule, & c. of Lake, Sea, Ocean, &c. of 
Tides, Deluge, and'the like. Tu 


3 MINEROLOGY, or the Hiſtory of EARTH; 1*, Its Parts, 
as Mountain, Mine, Moſs, Bog, Grotto; and their Phænomena, as Earth, 
quake, Volcano, Conflagration, & c. Its Strata, as Clay, Bole, Sand- 
&c. 2®, Foſſils or Minerals, as Metals, Gold, Silver, Mercury, & c. with 
Operations relating to em, as Fuſion, Refining, Purifying, Parting, 
Eſſaying, & e.  Litharge, Lavatory, Pinea, &c. Salts, as Nitre, Na- 
tron, Gemma, . Allum, Armoniac, Borax, &c. Sulphurs, as Arſenic, 
Amber, Ambergreaſe, Coal, Bitumen, Naphtha, Petrol, & c. Semi- 

metals, as Antimony, Cinnabar, Marcaſite, Magnet, Biſmuth, Calamine, 

Cobalt, &c. Stones, as Marble, Porphyry, Slate, Asbeſtos, &c. 
Gems, as Diamond, Ruby, Emerald, Opal, Turcoiſe, & c. Emery, Lapis, 
&c. whence Ultramarine, Azure, &c. Petrifactions, as Cryſtal, Spar, 
Stalactites, Trochites, Cornu Ammonis, and the like. | 


4 PHYTOLOGY, or the Hiſtory of Prawns; their Origin, 
in the Seed, Fruit, &c. Their Kinds, as Tree, Herb, &c. * or 
Species, as Tea, Coffee, Paraguay, Vine, Ginſeng, Cotton, Tobacco, &c. Coral, 
Muſhroom, Truffle, Paraſite, Miſſelto, Moſs, & c. Parts, as Root, 
Stone, Flower; Wood, as Guaiacum, Saſſafras, Ebony, Aloes, &c. 
Leaf, as Foliation, Roll, &c. Bark, Quinquina, & c. Piſtil, Farina, 
Stamina, &c. Operations thereof, as Vegetation, Germination, Cir- 

» 'culation, &c. Circumſtances, as Perpendicularity, Paralleliſm, Fer- 
tility, &c, Productions, as Honey, Wax, Balm, Sugar, Manna, &c. 
Gum, Reſin, Camphor, &c. Indigo, Opium, Galls, and the like, 


5. ZOO LOGY, or the Hiſtory of A'xtMAars: Their Origin in 
Egg, Embryo, Fetus, Generation, Conception, Geſtation, Hatching, Migra- 
tion, & c. Their Kinds, as Quadruped, Bird, Fiſh, Inſect, Reptile, Rumi- 
nant, Carnivorous, &c. Extraordinary Species, as Unicorn, Torpedo, 
Tarantula, Tortoiſe, Cameleon, Salamander, &c. Barnacle, Anchovy, 
Death-Watch, &c. Monſters, as Double Animals, Hermaphrodite, 
Mule, Pigmy, Giant, &c. Metamorphoſes, as Aurelia, Metempſychoſss, 
&c. Parts, as Head, Hand, Foot, Finger, Tail, Fin, Wing, Gills, &c. 
Covering, as Hair, Wool, Silk, Feathers, &c, Armature, as Nail, 
Sting, Horn, Tooth, Shell, Proboſcis, Web, &c. Productions, as Pearl, 
Bezoard, Caſtoreum, Civet, Meconium, Mummy, Uſnea, & e. Kermes, 
Cochineal, & c. Motion, as Flying, Swimming, and the like. 


5 PHYSICS, or the Doctrine of Cavsts; as Nature, Law, 
&. Occaſions or Means, as Principle, Matter, Form, &c. Their 
Compoſition or Conſtitution, in Element, Atom, Particle, Body. 
Chaos, World, Univerſe, Space, Vacuum, &c, Properties of Body, as 
Extenſion, Solidity, Figure, Diviſibility, &c. Powers thereof, as At- 
traction, Coheſion, Gravitation, Repulſion. Elaſticity, Electricity, Magne- 
tiſm, & c. Qualities, as Fluidity, Firmneſs, Duttility, Hardneſs, Volatility, 
Denſity, Polarity, & c. Light, Heat, Cold, &c. Operations or Effects 
thereof, as Motion, Rarefattion, Dilatation, Condenſation. Diſſolution, 
Ebullition, Freezing, Evaporation, Fermentation, Digeſtion, Efferveſcence, 
&c. Viſion, Seeing, Hearing, Feeling, Smelling, & c. Modifications or 
Changes, as Alteration, Corruption, putrefaction, Generation, Degene- 
ration, Tranſmutarion, & c. Syſtems or Hypotheſes hereof, Corpuſcu- 
lar, Epicurean, Ariſtotelian, Peripatetic, Carteſian, Newtonian, &. 
Occult and Fictitious Qualities, Powers, and Operations, Antipe- / 
riflaſis, Sympathy, Antipathy, Arc haus, & c. Magic, Witchcraft, Vir- 
Tula Divina, Ligature, Taliſman, Cabbala, &c. Druid, Bard, Brach- 
man, Gymnoſophift, Magi, Roſicrucian, and the like. 


7 METAPHYSICS, or the Doctrine of E Ns, Eſſence, Exiſ- 
tence, Power, Aft, Underflanging, & c.— The M1ND, Its Facul- 
ties, Apprehenſion, Judgment, Imagination, Reaſon, Wit, &c. Its 
Operations, Retention, Refloction, Aſſociation, Abſtraftion, &c, Its 
Perceptions, as Subſtance, Accident, Mode, &c. Relations, as Unity, 
Multitude, Infinity, Univerſal, &c. Quantity, Quality, Whole, Part, 


2 


9 ANALYTICS, or the Reſolution of Pxo#tzus by 
Species or Symbolical Expreſſions : Rules or Operations hereof, 4 
dition, Subtrattion, Multiplication, & c. Application thereof, in Cam- 
binations, Permutations, Magic Squares, Chances, Gaming, & c. . 
ries, Progreſſions, &c. Methods Maximis, Fluxions, Exponentials, 
Tangents, &c. % 


% ALGEBRA, or the Docttine of Equations; Simple, - 
Quadratic, Cubic, &c, Operations thereot, as Reduction, Con- 
Aruction, &c. . | 

„u GEOMETRY, or theDoftrine of EXT ENDE, or Continu- 
ous QUANTIT v, viz. 19, Lines, Right, Perpendicular, Parallel;Oblique, 
&c.. Angles, Acute, Scalenous, Vertical, Oppoſite, & c. 2, Figures, 
or Surfaces, Triangle, Square, Parallelogram, Trapexium, Polygon, &e. 
COIs hereof, as Perimeter, Area, &c. Operations ones 

ereto, as Biſſecting, Dividing, Multiplying, Meaſuring, &c. In- 
ſtruments uſed therein, as Compaſſes, Ruler, Square, Paralleliſm, Scale, 


Sc. Curves, as Circle, Cycloid, Ciſſoid, Catenaria, Cauſtic, Evolute, 


Quadratrix, &c.. Circumſtances thereof, as Axis, Diameter, Radius, 
Centre, Circumference, Abſciſs, Ordinate, &c. Arch, Chord, Sine, 
Tangent, Secant, &c. Inſtruments iſed herein, as Artificial Lines, 
Canons, &c. Operations ariſing herefrom, as Surveying, taking An- 
eles or Bearings, &c. with Quadrant, Plain - Table, Semicircle, Circum- 
ferentor, &c. taking Diſtances, with Chain, Perambulator, &c. Plot- 
ting into Draught, Map, & c. with Protractor, & c.. 39, Solids or 
Bodies, as Cube, Parallelopiped, Priſm, Pyramid, Cylinder, Polyhedron, 
&c. Their Surface, Solidity, &c. Operations relating hereto, as Cu- 
bature, meaſuring of Timber, Gauging, &c. Inſtruments uſed herein, 
as Carpenters Rule, Sector, Sliding Rule, Gauging Rod, &c. The 
Sphere, its Doctrine, Projection, &c. Application thereof, in Plani- 
ſphere, Analemma, & c. The Cone, its Sections, Ellipſis, Parabola, 


 Hyperbola, &c. Their Aſymptotes, Foci, &c, Their Conſirudtion, 


Quadrature, Reftification, &C. 


.1* STATICS, or che Doctrine of Mot10nz; Its Laws, Felocis 
ty, Momentum, & c. Cauſes, as Gravity, Percuſſion, Communication, &c. 
Modifications, as Compoſetion, Acceleration, Retardation, Reflection, 
Refrattion, &c. Kinds, as Aſcent, Deſcent, Central, Centripetal, & c. 
Oſcillation, Undulation, Projection, &c. Powers or Applications there- 
of, in Lever, Screw, &c. Pendulum, Projectile, &c. Operations 


directed hereby, as Gunnery, the Mechanical Arts, &c. enumerated 
hereafter, | 


17 ETHICS, or the Conſideration of Natural Inclinations, Paſ- 
ſions, Taſtes, &c. Objects thereof, as Good, Evil, Virtue, Vice, Beauty, 
Deformity, & c. Pleaſure, Pain, &. Rectitude, Equity, Conſcience, & . 
Law, Obligation, &c. Will, Liberty, Action, Aſſent, & c. Neceſſity, Pre- 
motion, Providence, & c. Syſtems hereof, Stoiciſm, Platoniſm, Acade- 
my, Cynic, and the like. . | 


14 POLICY, or the Conſideration of SocitTY and Con- 
MONWEAL; Its Origin, in Contract, &c. Conſtitutions and 


Forms thereof, as, 1®, Monarchy, Deſpotiſm, &c. Powers thereof, King, 


Queen, Prince, Duke. Emperor, Sultan, Sophy, Caliph, Ceſar, Czar, 
Inca, Ethnarch, Tetrarch, Deſpot, and the like. Their Titles, Majeſty, 
Highneſs, Grace, Excellence, and the like. Their Regalia, Crown, 
Sceptre, Tiara, Faſces, & ce. 2, Ariſtocracy; its Powers, as Archon, Dic- 
tator, Doge, Senate, Council, &c. 30, Democracy; States. General, Stadt- 
holder, Protector, & c. Their Succeſſion, Elective, Hereditary, by Pri- 
mogeniture, & c. Their Tranſactions, as Peace, War, Treaty, Union, 
League, Croiſade, &c, By Armies, Fleets, Embaſſies. Secretary, Ple- 
nipotentiary, Envoy, Legate, Nuntio, &c. Their Territories, Empire, 
Principality, Signory, &c. Their Eſtates, Nobles, Commons, Cler- 


9. Cenſus, Enumeration, Tribe, Quarter, &c. Province, Circle, 


County, City, Town, &c. Magiſtrature, Chancellor, Judge, Sheriff, 
Juſtice, Mayor, Alderman, Bailiff, Conſtable. Inter-Rex, Conſul, Pretor, 
Cenſor, Vizir. Tribune, Triumvir, Provoſt, Ephori, Zdile, Prefect, Queſtor, 
Proconſul. Vice-Roy, Lieutenant, Steward, Warden, Keeper. Juriſconſultus, 
Procurator, Advocate, Barriſter, Prothonotary, Cuſtos, Philazer, Chiro- 
grapher, Uſher, Clerk, &c. Their Juriſdiction; Courts, as Areopagus, 
Comitia, & c. Parliament, Diet, Divan, Chamber, Aſſize, Privy Coun- 
eil, &c. Chancery, King's-Bench,” Exchequer, Admiralty, Verge, Seſ- 


&c. Genus, Species, Difference, &c. Proper, Qppoſite, Circumſtance, * ſions, Turn, County Court, Leet, Eyre, & c. Terms, Circuits, Commiſ- 


Extercal, &c, Effects hereof, Knowledge, Science, Art, Experience, 


&c, - Conditions, Probability, Certainty, Fallacy, &c. Syſtems here- 
of, Nominals, - Scotifts, &c. | 


* ARITHMETIC, including the Doctrine of DTS CAE TR or 
Diſcontinuous QUAN TI T viz. Number, Ratio, proportion, &cc. Kinds, 
a Integer, Fraclion, Decimal, Surd, & c. Relations, as Root, Power, 
Square, Cube, &c, Rules or Operations thereof, as Notation, 
Numeration, Addition, Subtraftion, & c. Reduction. Practice, Poſition, 


dee. Extrattion, Approximation, & c. Inſtruments ſubſervient thereto, 
* Logarithms, Nepair's Bones, &c, | 


1 | 


* 


ſions, Qyer. Convocation, Arches, Prerogative, Faculties, Delegates. 
Rota, Inquiſition, & ce. Their Revenues, Treaſury, Fiſc, Exchequer, 
Tally, Political Arithmetic. Duties, Cuſioms, Gabel, Exciſe, &c. Coin- 
age, Money, Intereſt, Uſury, &c. Their Houſhold, Chamber, Green- 
Cloth, Ward-robe, & c. Under Steward, Chamberlain, Comptroller, Cof- 
ferer, Aga, Oda, &c. Guard, Stables, Ordnance, & c. directed by 
Captain, Maſter, Equerry, & c. Militia, Navy, Poſt, Timario!, 


Arxriere- ban, &. Dignities, Dauphin, Elector, Palatine, Grave. Pal/- 


grave. Thane, Earl, Count, Knight, Garter, Baronet, Bath, Teute- 
nic, Malta, Elephant, &c. Gentleman, Yeoman, &c. Their Names, 
Sirnames, Titles, Precedence, &c. Factions, Patrician, Guelf, Tory, 
& c. Corporations, or leſler Communities, U niverſity, Acaderhy, Col- 


* 


Nr 


0 / 63" 


I MIGHT; here have ended my Preface 3 
diſmiſs'd.”* But ſomething has been alre 
have made of Knowledge is founded on th 
according to the Agency or Non-agency o - 
up a little higher; and explain the Reaſon and _ 


th ? „Hoſpital, Inn. Public  Fdifices Guild- p & | | 
2 —. , Sy er, — Fr png abate, Circus, & e. 6 Solemn mean, &c. Armenian, Cophri, Solitary, &c,——Sets, and Here. 
CE. as Triump Tournament, Carrouſel, Quadril. Donative, lies ; as Manichess, Gnoftics, Arians, &c. Ebionites, Neſtorian s, Mit 


; „ &cc. | 
Medal, Trophy, Monument, Funeral, * 6 Presbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Independents, Quakers, &c. Quieriſis, Ser- 


15 the Rules and Meaſures of Soc1ETrY; publiſh'd ' te. ; | 
zin * — bl Sgt: —— Reſcript, Con ſttution, Decretal, ee its Talmud, Tradition, &c, 2 Tabernacle, Sanctuary, Ark, &c, 
ſulrum, Pragmatic Santtion, & c. Recorded, in Inſtitute, Colle, Novel, Pontiff, Levite, Tribe, &c. Ephod, Th | 

Regiſter, Panda, Corpus, Domeſday, &c, Kinds, Civil, Canon, Sump- Sanhedrim, Sec.  Rabbin, Doctor, (bel (Maſſorg, & e. Phariſee, 


ing, 1, Perſons, as the Xing; his Prerogative, Roy- , The 
| — wn — Dipenſation, Pardon, 2 . Doſichean, Hellenift, & cc. Paſſover, Scenopegia, Gabenna, & c. 
ig niti 1. "Foreſt, Park, Purlieu, Vert, Chaſe. I Sub ſidy, . 5 
— * wid. [rH ew Priſage. Waif, — oo ar, Tra- Heathen ; Their Idolatry, Theogony, &c. Their Gods ; Penates, Lares, 
ſure Trove, &c. Officers and Magiſtrates, created by Writ, Warrant, Lemures, & c. Panes, Sylvans, Nymphs, Tritons, &c. 2 oh Herb, _ 
| Commiſſion, &c. Their Oath, Teft, Declaration. Viſitation, Procura- Fortune, Deſtiny, Demon, Genius, & e. Apotheoſis, Sacrifice, & e. Feaſt, 
tion, &c, Corporations, Regular, Secular, & c. made by Charter, Luſtration, & c. as Eleuſinia, Saturnalia, Cerealia, &c. Miniſters there. 
Patent, & c. diſſolved by Quo Warranto, Mandamns, &c. Subjects, of; Rex, Pontiſex, Flamen, Veſtal, Corybantes, &c, Games; 
as Denizen, Naturalization. Husband, Wife, Marriage, Conzubine, Olympic, fthmean, &c. Divination, Oracle, Pythian, Sibyl, &c, Au- 
Separation, Alimony, Dower, Affinity, Baſtard. Adoption, Emancipa- Fur, Auſbex, &c. Temple, Fane, Pagod, &c. Sets; as Banians, 
tian. Lord, Tenant, Villain, Vaſſal. Client, reg cage Slave, Bramans, Sabaans, & ce. | 
ö Retainer. Manumi Enfranchiſing, &c. Tenure, Service, Homage, © Ong | CEE | 
Fealty, Serjeanty, _—_ — — Wardſhip, Socage. Heir, — * LOGICS, of the Conſideration of Ip BAS or No rro xs; 
Hate, Anceſtor, &c. 2 O Eſtates or Things; either Real, as Tenements, Their Kinds, Simple, Complex, Adequate, & c. Dil polition, into Claſſes or 
Hereditaments. Freehold, Fee, Cuſflomary, Tail, Gavelkind, Courteſy, &c. Categories, Predicaments, Predicates, & ce. Their Compoſition, or Aſ- 
In Reverſion, Mortgage, Hypotheca, & e. Manor, Demeſi, Honours. ſociation into Axioms, Propoſitions, Problems, Theorems, Theſes, Hy- 
Glebe, Advowſon, & c.. Acquired by Occupancy, Preſcription, potheſes, Arguments, as $ logiſm, Enthymeme, Sorites, Sophiſm, 
Deſcent, | Deed, Feoffment, Fine, Recovery. Defeizance, Leaſe, Deviſe, Dilemma, Crocodilus, & c. Their Reſolution, Definition, Diviſion, & c. 
Attournment, Inveftiture, Livery, &c. Loſt by Alienation, Mortmain, into Premiſſes, Conſequences, Terms, &c. Their Truth, Falſhood, Evis 
Diſſa fn, Abatement. Surrender, Diſcontinuance, Diſclaimer, Forfeiture, dence, Demonſtration, &c. Operations therewith, as Argumentation, 
Reſignation, Deprivation, Lapſe, &c. Or Perſonal, as Goods, Chatrels, 1nduttion, Diſcourſing, P hiloſophizing, & c. Diſputation, Diſlinction, Con- 
Emblements, Annuity, Debts, Specialty, Recognizance, &c. Acquired tradiction, Reduttio ad abſurdum, &c. . 
by Succeſſion, Heriot, Mortuary, Heir Loom. Teflament, Executor, Ad- by TS 3 | 
miniftrator, Ordinary. Judgment, Fieri facias, &c.—3*%, Wrongs *' CHYMISTRY, including the Uſe of Fir E, Water, Baths; 
or Injuries z either Criminal, and to Perſons, as Treaſon, Parricide, Ferments, Menſtraums, Furnaces, Retorts, and other Inſtruments z to 
Murder, Felony, Aſſault, Rape, Aſſaſſm. Adultery, Fornication, De- change Animal, Vegetable, and Foſſil Bodies; by inducing Fuſion, Pu- 
floration, Polygamy, Hereſy, &c. Proſecuted by Indifiment, Accuſa- Frefathon, Fermentation, Diſſolution, Exhalation, 8c. and hereby 
tion, Aftions of Conſpiracy, and upon the Caſe, Habeas Corpus, & c. procuring Spirits, Salts, Oils. Acid, Alcaline, Aromatic, Urinous. Wines, 
Puniſh'd, | with Hanging, Crucifixion, Wheel, Furca, Scala, Pillory, Vinegars, Flowers, Calces, Cryſtals, Soaps, Tartars. Regulus, Magiſtery, 
Tranſportation, Divorce, Scaphiſm, &c, Or Civil, and to Things; Extract, Elixir, Ceruſs, Minium, Litharge. Quinteſſqnee;” 
as Treſpe/3, Nuiſance, Deforcement, &c. Remedied by Writs of Quare Aleaheft, Philoſopher's Stone, and the like; by the Operatioiſ pf Di/- 
Impedit, Darrein Preſentment, Appeal, Atteint, Error, Right, Diſcets, &. #illation, Expreſſion, Cohobation, Sublimation, Reftification, GrgPilliza- 
perſedeas, Audita Querela, & c. Suit, or Courſe of Proceedings whereby #ion, Calcination, Amalgamation, Digeſtion, Precipitation, Vi ation, 
Redreſs is procured; including, 1®, Proceſs, either by Bill, Summons, Fixation, Tranſmutation, and the like,— Arbor Diane, Am Ful 
Attachment, Capias, Exigent, &c. to which belong Appear- minans, Artificial Earthquake, Magic, Divination, ; ce. 
ance, Attorney, Bail, Eſſoign, Default, Nonſuit, Arraignment, &c. 20, | | 
Pleading ; whence Count, Declaration, Aid Praier, Voucher, Age Prier, *'? OPTICS, including the Laws and Conſideration of V1sI0N,. 
Bar, Abate, Releaſe, Replication, Outlawry, Sequeſtration, &c. 3% and Viſible Objacts; effected by means of Light, its Rays. Their Re- 
Iſſue; whence Demurrer. 4, Trial; whence Proof, Evidence, Pre- frangibility, Reflexibility, & c. Focus, Tranſparency, Opacity, Shadow, &c. 
ſurption, Oath, Affidavit, Affirmation. Jury, Challenge, Array, Ver- ——RefleQion thereof, in Mirror, Looking-glaſs, Catoptric Ciſtula, 
dift. Battel, Duel, Champion, Purgation, Ordeal, &c. Paine fort ef &c-—— Refraction, in Lens, Priſm, Glaſs, &c. Application, in Tele- 
duret, Rack, Torture, &c. 5, Judgment; whence 4rreft, &c. 6% ſcope, Microſcope, Magic Lanthorn, &c, Speftacle, Polemoſcope, Polyhe- 
Execution ; whence Scire facias, Reprieve, &c. dron, Camera Obſcura, &c. 8 


1 THEOLOGY, or the Conſideration of G op: his Nature % PERSPECTIVE, or the PRojECTION of Points, Lines, 
and Attributes, as Eternity, Ubiquity, &c. His Unity, Trinity, &c. Planes, &c. in Scenography, Orthography, Ichnography, Anamorphoſis, &. 


Perſons,, Hypoſtaſis, &c. Our Duty to him, diſcover'd by Inſpiration, | 
* PAINTING, or the Dzs1GN1NG of Objects in Clair-ob< 


Revelation, Prophecy, &c. by the Meſſiah, Evangeliſis, Apoſtles, &c. 
In the Bible, Pant ateuch, Hagiographa, Pſalter, Goſpel, Apocalypſe, ſcure, Proportion, &c, with Ordonnance, Expreſſion, & e. Circumſtances 
Sec. Canon, Deuterocanonical, Apocrypha, & e. Circumſtances thereof, hereof, Attitude, Contraſt, Group, &c. Kinds, Limning, Miniature, 


Suyle, Allegory, Type, Parable, Myſtical, &c. Text, Verſion, Sep- Camieux, Freſco, &c, Enamelling, Moſaic, &c. 


tuagint, Vulgate, & c. . Targum, & c. Points, Quotations, 
** PHONICS, or the Doctrine of SovuNDs, Voice, &cc. 


&c. Matter thereof; Declarations, · of Incarnation, Paſſion, Cruci- 

fexion; Miracle, & c. Injunctions, as Worſhip, Prayer, Sacrifice, &c, Sa- Their Modifications in Echo, Reſonance, Whiſpering-Place, Speaking- 
craments, as Euchariſt, Baptiſm, &c. Promiſes, as Grace, Juſt» Trumpet, &c Their Tune, Gravity, Interval, & e. Time, Tri- 
fication, & c. Decrees, as Predeſtination, Election, Reprobation, & c. ple, & c. expreſs'd by Note, Chord, &c. Compariſons thereof, Con- 
Breaches on our Part, Sin, Apoftacy, Imputation, &c. Remedies cord, as Uniſon, Octave, Third, Fourth, Diſcord, &c. Compoſition, 
thereof, by Repentance, Confeſſion, &c. Rewards and Puniſhments as Melody, Harmony, Counter-point. Symphony, Synaulia, Chime, Song, 
allotted thereto, Haven, Hell, Reſurrection, Immortality, &c. His Rhythmus, &c. Kinds, Genera, Mode, &c. Circumſtance, Key, 


Miniſters, Angels, Devil, &c. His Church, either Triumphant, as Cleff, Signature, Tranſpoſition, &c. Staff, Scale, Gammut, Sulfaing, — © 
Saints, Martyrs, Confeſſors, Fathers, Doctors, & c. or Militant, &c. Its Modulation, & c. Inſtruments, Organ, Bell, Trumpet, Tyre, Cymbal, 


Offices, Creed, Liturgy, Decalogue, Doxology, Triſagion, & c. Diſcipline, 


, 
J 
g 


Violin, Harpſichord, &c. 


Rites, c. as Abſolution, Anathema, Excommunication, & c. Catechu- c UE | 
men, Confirmation, Genuflexion, & e. Its Prieſthood, as Biſhop, * HYDROSTATICS, or the Conſideration of Frurds 3 
Prieſt, Deacon, & c. Patriarch, Archbiſhop, Primate, Dean, Canon, their Specific Gravity, Denſity, Equilibrium, & c. Inſtruments to mea- 

ſure the ſame, as Araomeier, Hydroflatical Balance, & e. Syphon, Ivr- 


Prebend, Archdeacon, Chantor, & c.. Their Enſigns, Mizre, Crozier, 
Pallium, &c, Their Ordination, Con ſecration, Collation, Impoſution, & c. ricellian, &c. Motion thereof, in Pump, Fountain, Spiral Screw, 
Benefices, Revenues, Tithes, & e. Places ſet apart, as Church, Chapel, O- Hydrocaniſterium, Hydromantic, & e. * # * 


ratory, & c. Cathedral, Parochial, Cardinal, & c. Choir, Nave, Altar, r 
Font, & e. Dioceſe, Province, &c. Aſſemblies, as Synod, Council, 4 PNEUMATICS, or the Conſideration of the Ar; its 
Convocation, Conſiſtory, Chapter, Presbytery, & e. Feaſts, Faſis, Lent, Weight, Denſity, Preſſure, Elaſticity, &c." Condemſation, Rarefatton, 

Motion, Wind, &c, In Air-pump, Suftion, Vacuum, S$&c, Mea» 


Vigils, &e. Eafler, Epiphany, Pentecoſt, Annunciation, Purification, 
Preſentation, &c,—Particular Syſtems or Profeſſions thereof, viz. ſur'd by Barometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer, Manometer, &c, 
Reform'd or Proteſtant, as the Church of England, Lutheramſm, Cal» Anemometer, Windmill, &c. 1 


viniſm, & c. Romiſh or Latin; its Maſs, Breviary, Legend, &c. | "y A 9 4 
Tranſubſtantiation, Extreme Unclion, Supererogation, Penance, &c. *5 MECHANICS, including the Strufture and Contrivance of 
Hierarchy ; Pope, Cardinal, & e. Secular, Regular, Monk, Religious, Abbot, M'a CHINEs, as Balance, Steelyard, Pully, Polyſpaſt, & c. Wheel, Clock, 
Prior, & e. Order, Congregation, Monaſtery, General, & e. Jeſuit, Carthuſian, Watch, Pendulum, Spring. Fuſee, & e. Clepſydra, Coach, Rota Arifto- 
Carmelite, Franciſcan, Dominican, &c. Third Order,” Cenobite, Ancho- telica, Perpetual Motion, & c. Mill, Preſs, Vice, Lath, om, Mindlaſi, 
rite, Hermit, Recluſe, Monaſtery, Cell, &c. Rule, Vow, Reform, No- &c. Operations of Swimming; Diving, Flying, & 1411] 
viciate, & e. Image, Relicks, Saint, Virgin, Roſary, &c. Canonization, | | "Fo Dane | 5 

N Bratification, & c. Indulgence, Jubill, Exorciſm, & c. Greek, its | it FRAInr: 49 © Br P13 
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antecedent to ſuch Intervention of ours; and even purſue 


chere, before it be Knowledge: And to trace the Pr 


Modifications induced by it. This is a Deſideratum, hitherto fcarce 
bark decline entering upon, on account of its immediate Relation to the preſent P K 
Learning in general; the great, but obſcure Hinge, on which the whole Encyclopædia kur, 


s ARCHITECTURE, including the Conſtruction of But 1 p- 
In Gs; as Houſe, Temple, Church, „Palace, Theatre, cc, Ship, 


| Galley, Galleon, Art,  Buccentaur, Boat, &c. Pyramid, Mauſoleum, 


Pantheon, & c. Capitol, Seraglio, Eſcurial, & c. Arch, Vault, Bridge, 
Monument, Tomb, &c. Forms thereof, Rotondo, Platform, Pin 
&c. Plans, Deſien, * Profile, & c. Parts, as Foundation, 
| , Stairs, Chimney, &c. Orders, as 
Tuſcan, Doric, Corinthian, & c. Caryatides, Ruflic, Gothic, & c. Co- 
lumn, Pilaſter, Attic, & e. Parts thereof, Entablature, Capital, Pe- 
deſtal, &c. Cornice, Prieze, Baſe, & c. Volute, Pediment, Modillion, 
Conſole, &c. Mouldings, Oger, Tore, Aſtragal, Scotia, Abacus, 


Ovolo, & c. Materials, as Brick, Stone, Tyle, Slate, Shingle, & c. 


Timber, Main ſcor, Glaſe, Lead, Plaſter, & c. Beam, Raſter, Mortar, 
Nail, Hinge, Key, Lock, & c. Quarry, Maſonry, & c. 


27 SCULPTURE, or the framing of Statue, Figure, Orna- 


ment, &c. in Relievo, Creux, &c. as Carving, Pottery, Porcelain, 


&c. Engraving, Seal, Dye, & c. Etching, Cutting, Mezzo Tinto, 
&c. Foundery, of Bell, Letter, Ordnance, &c. Coining, Money, 
Medal, Medallion, &c. Pile, Legend, &c. Lapidary, Turnery, Inlaying, 
Vaneering, Damaſqueening, Enchaſing, &c. 


a TRADES and MANUFACTURES, as Printing, Paper- 
making, Book-binding, & c. Gilding, Japanning. Glaſs making, Grimd- 
ing, &c. Plumbery, Glaziery, Forging, Hammering, &c. Weaving, 
Bleaching, Whitening, & c. Fulling, Dying, Preſſing, Sheering, Calen- 
dring, Tabying, Freezing, & c. Woollen, Silk, Linum Incombuſtibile, & c. 
Cloth, Serge, Taffety, Stocking, &c. Velvet, Tapiſiry, Hat, &c. Tan- 
ning, Currying, Tawing, & c. Chamoiſing, Chaxreen, Marroquin, &c. 
Making Parehment, Glue, Gun. | | 
Candle, Taper, Torch, &c. Steel, Button, Pin, Needle, Pipe, Fan, Pe- 
ruke, &e. | 


29 PYROTECHNY, or Artificial Fix E- Wort; including the 
Conſideration and Uſe of Gun-pouder, Match, Fuſee, & c. Of Ord- 
nance, Cannon, Gun, Mortar,'&c, Carriage, Charge, Projection, Range, 
Point-blank, Recoil, & c. Petatd, Carcaſs, Shot, Bomb, Granado, &Cc. 


* up „„ „„ 


39 MILITARY Art, 33 the Conſideration of A R- 
MIEs,  Fleets, Cavalry, Infantry, &c. Conſiſting of Regiments, 
Troops, Companies, Phalanx, Legion, & c. Soldiers, Dragoon, Grena- 
dier, Fuſileer, Sri er, Archer, Janiſary, Spahi, Velites, Argyraſpi- 
des, Gend'armery, &c 


Divided into Squadron, Battalion, Brigade, 


&c, Commanded by General, Marſhal, Baſhaw, Admiral, &c, 


Lieutenant, Brigadier, Colonel, Captain, Serjeant. Major, Adjutant, 
Enſign, Quarter-Maſler. Tribune, Centurion, Primipilus, &c, In 
Battle, Siege, March, Camp, &c. | Ranged in Line, Column, & c. Mo- 
tions, Attack, Retreat, Halt, &c. Evolutions, Wheeling, Counter- 
wheeling, &c. Signals, Word, Drum, Chamade, &c. Guards, Gari- 
ſon, Piquet, Patroll, Round, Quarter, Place of Arms, &c. Standard, 
Banner, Eagle, Labarum, & c. Their Arms, Artillery, Carabine, Muſ- 
quet, & c. Helmet, Buckler, Pelta, Cuiraſs, & c. Aries, Balifla, Cata- 
pulta, Fundus, &cc. 5 


31 FORTIFICATION, or the Conſtruction of Pox- 
TRESSES; as Citadel, Caſile, Tower, &c. Fort, Star, Redoubt, 
&c, Works, or Parts thereof, Rampart, Baſtion, Ditch, Counter- 
ſearp, Curtain, &c. Ravelin, Horn- work, Crown-work, &c. Ap- 
proaches, Trench, Sap, Mine, & c. Line, Parallel, Circumvallation, 
&c. Battery, Attack, &c. 


.3® ASTRONOMY, or the Doctrine of the HEAVRENS ; 
Their Circles, Ecliptic, Zodiack, Meridian, Equator, Vertical, Azi- 
mut h. Galaxy, &c. Points, as Pole, Zenith, Nadir, &c. Celeſtial 
Bodies, viz. Stars, Sun, & e. Aſſemblage thereof, into Sign, Conſtella- 
tion, &c. Their Preceſſion, Culmination, Refraction. Declination, 
Aſcenſion, Longitude, Latitude, Altitude, Amplitude, Azimuth, Pla- 
nets, as Saturn, Venus, Earth. Moon, Satellite, Comet, &c. Their 
Places, Aſpects, Syzygy, Conjunction, Quadrature. Diameter, Diſtance, 
Period, Revolution, Orbit, Node, & c. Their Station, Retrogradation, 
Equation, & c. Their Phaſes, Eclipſe, Penumbra, Occultation, Paral- 
lax, Crepuſculum, Macule, & c. Obſervations thereof, taken with the 
Quadrant, Gnomon, Micrometer, Reticula, &c, Collected in Cata- 


logue, Tables, & ce. Hypotheſes, or Syſtems thereof, Copernican, Ty- 


chonic, Ptolemaic,, & c. Exhibited in Sphere, Globe, &c, 


33 CHRONOLOGY, or the Doctrine of Tinz; meaſur'd 
by Tear, Month, Week, Day, Hour. Age, Period, Cycle, &c. Com- 
mencing from Epocha, Creation, Hegira, &c. Laid down in Faſti, 
Almanack, Calendar, Julian, Gregorian, &c, Accommodated to 


Feaſts, Feria, Eafter, & c. by means of Zpact, Golden Number, Do- 


„ DIALLING, including the Furniture and Projection of Di- 
ALs, Horizontal, Declining, Reclining, Deinctining, &c. Moon- Dial, 


. Ring-Dial, Norodictical, & e. Inſtruments, as Declinator, Analemma, 


Scales, & e. 


5 GEOGRAPHY, including the Dodtiae of the EAA Ts, or 


ron: Ec; Parallel, Tropic, Horizon, Axis, Poles, &c. 


 Gordlage, Capſian, Rudder; Deck, & c. Their 


„ Soap, Starch, &c. 


: Parotides, Proftates, & c. Nerves 3 Optic, Olf 


35 NAVIGATION, or the Conſideration of 8 47 | 
Ship, Frigate, Bark; &c. Parts thereof, Maff,” Anthor, Sails, Yards; 

ir Courſe, Rhumb, &c. thewn 
by Compaſs, Needle, 2 & c. Directed by Sreetage; Furrent, 
&c, Diſtance or Reckoning, Log, Obſervation, Longitude,” Lati- 
tude, &c. Taken by Fore-flaff, Back-flaff, Aſftrolabe, Nocturnal. Si- 
nical Quadrant, &c. W by Gunter, Chart, Mercator, Tra- 
verſe, &c, The Operations of Sounding, Weighing, Careening. Sig- 

\ Buoy, &c. 3 * * | | : 4 


2 COMMERCE, or the Aﬀairs of MExcuandDtzs; in- 
ing, Money, Coin, Species, &c. as Pound, Crown, Shilling, 5 
Sterling. Ducat, Dollar, Piece of Eight. Talent, Sefterce, Shekel, and ha 
like, Weights, Libra, Ounce, & c. Meaſures, Foot, Yard, Standard, 
&c, Given in Exchange, Truck,. Permutation, Cammutation, &c.; for 
Manufacture, Spice, Drug, Woollen, Slave, Negro, & c. Imported, Expor- 


| ted, Tranſporred, Convoy, Flota, &c, Conditions thereof, Tariff, Contra- 


band, Charter-party, Freight, Average, &c. Cuſtomt, Duty, Tunnage, 
Poundage, es —— Aﬀorance, Fike, &c. Tranſated by Cam- 
pany ;, as Hans, Steel. yard, Eaft India, Turky, Hamburg, Mifſiſpppi, 
South Sea, Afſiento, Regifter. Colony, Fiſhery, Factory, & c. At Sta- 
ple, Fair, Market, Bank, Burſe, & c. By Commiſſon, Fattor, Broker, 
&c. Weighing, paying by Bill; at Lance, Acceptance, Rar. Pro- 
teſt, Diſcaunt, Rechange, & ce. Action, | Swhſcription.  Book-koopipgs 
KG; | 5 ti vr "6110 


3®F ANATOMY, or the Analyſis of Auntwir Bop rs, and 
their PAK T8, viz. Bones, as Cranium, Rib, Fertebra, Radius, Fe- 
mur, Tibia. Sacrum, Pubis, Patella, & c. Their Articulation, Apophyſes, 
&c, Muſcles, Abduttor, Adduttor, Ereftor, Depreſſor, Deltoides, Sar- 
torius, Cucullaris, Orbicularis, Sdhintter, &c. Their Tendons, Fibres, 
&c. Veſſels, as Artery, Aorta, Aſpera, Trachea, 
Veins, as Cava, Porta, Jugalar, Carotid, &c. | Glands, as Pancreas, 
Auduory, -&c, 
Lymphatic, Lafteal, Meſaraic, Mucilaginous, &c. Their Valves, Tu- 
nice, Anaſtomaſes, & c. Their Humours, as Chyle, Blood, Spirit, Seed, 
Gall, Urine, Milk, Sweat, Marrow, &c. ' Membranes ; Panwicle, Cu- 
tis, Cuticula, Papilla, &c., Venters, Head, Meninges, Brain, c. 


Eye, Ear, Pupil, TIympanum. Tongue, Teeth, Palate, Larynx, Glot- 


tis, Oeſophagus, &c. Viſcera, Stomach, Lungs, Heart, & c. Liver, 


Spleen, Kidney, Inteſtines, Bladder, &c. Functions or Operations 
hereof, Reſpiration, Deglutition, Digeſtion, Chylification, Sangaification, 
Circulation, Syſtole, Nutrition. Secretion, Excretion, Perſpiration, Vo- 
miting, & c. Genitals, Penis, Teflicle, Clitoris, Matrix, Nympha; Hy- 
men. Embryo, Zoophyte, Mole, & c. Erection, Generation, Conception, 
Geſtation. Delivery, Lochia, Menſes, & c. | 


%9 MEDICINE, including the Conſideration of LIVA and 
HEALTH ;. Conditions thereof, Longevity, Strength, Temperament, 
&c. Means, as Food, Drink, Exerciſe, &c, Oppolites, as Death, 
Diſeaſe, &c. Kinds hereof, Chronic, 74. * &Cc. as 
Plague, Fever, Gout, Apoplexy, Epilepſy, Palſy. Pox, Polypus. Palpi- 
tation. Madneſs, Hydrophobia, Spaſm, Hypochondriac. Phthiſis, Scor- 
butus, Dropſy, Tympanites. Lepra, Itch, Plica, Ophthalmia, Gurta, 
Cataract, and the like. Woand, Ulcer, Cancer. Fracture, Fiſſure, 
Caries, and the like. Symptoms, Sign, Diagnoſtic, P:lſe, Urine, &c. 
Preſcription, Criſis, Cure, &c. Regimen, Diet, Medicine, &c. Kinds 
hereof, Specific, Purgative, Emetic, Diaphoretic, Diuretic, Alterative. Styp< 


tic, Aſtringent, Emollient, Opiate. Abſorbent, Cauſtic, Anodyne, Sympathe- 


tic. Cardiac, Cephalic,. Febrifuge. Antimonial, Chalybeat, Mercurial, 
and the like. Operations, as. Evacuation, Phlebotomy, Suture, Litho- 
tomy, Amputation, Inoculation. Salivation, Couching, Cupping, Tre- 


panning. Touching, Tapping, Stroking, Transfuſion, Caftration, Circum- 
ciſion, and the like. 223 


. © PHARMACY, or the Preparation and Compoſition of R R- 
MEDIES; as Mithridate, Treacle, Hiera Picra, Laudanum, Diaſenna, 
Turbith, Calomel, & c. in the Form of Electuary, Cunfection, Extract, 
Tinfture, Syrup. Troche, Pill, Pouder, Lohoc, Potion, Apazem, Drops, 
medicated Ales, Wines, Waters. Unguent, Emplaſter, Purge, Clyſter, 
Suppoſutory, Peſſary, Collyrium, &c. From Drugs, or Simples; as, 
Guaiacum, Saſſafras, Colocynthis, Crocus, Rhubarb, Caſſia, Senna, Cor- 
tex, Styrax, Jalap, Scammony, Opium, & c. Fats, Claws, Horns, &c. 
of Viper, Crab, Elk, &c. Cantharides, Millepedes, Mummy, Uſnea, 
Ichthyocolla, &c,- Antimony, Orpiment, Aſphaltus, Biſmuth,' Marca- 


ſite, Bole, Cinnabar, Mars, Venus, &c. 


* AGRICULTURE, or the Tillage and Improvement of 
SorLs, Clay, Sand, Earth, &c. By the Operations of Ploughing, 
Fallowing, Burning, Sembradore, Sowing, Manuring, &c, To pro- 
duce, Corn, Hemp, Flax, Liquorice, Saffron, cc. For Malt, Bread, 
&c. Granary, Threſhing, &c. The Culture of Trees, Timber, &c. 
by Planting, Lopping, Barking, &c. For Coppice, Park, Paddock, 
Hedge, Paſture, See. | 


4 GARDENING, including the Culture of Hz x 58, Flows 


ern Fruits, &c. as Dwarf, . Srone, Wall, Epalir, Sallad, &c. 


| The 
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WY be à little mort : 5+ HYords are the next Matter of Knowledge; I mean, of Knowledge conſider'd 
; . E capable of being tranſmitted from one to another. We ſhould have known ma- 
ny Things without Language; but it would only have been ſuch Things as we had ſeen. or perceived. our ſelves 

The Obſervations of others could no way have been added to our own ; but every Indiyidual mult have gone thro? 

a Courſe for himſelf, excluſive of all Advantages to, or from, Cotemporaries, Predeceſſors, or Poſterity. Tis evi- 

dent that, in this Caſe, nothing like an Art, or Science, could ever have aroſe 3 Not even in the Mind of the moſt 
acious Obſerver : The little Syſtem of Things which come immediately in one Man's way, wou'd but have 

. — a ſlender Stock of Knowledge; eſpecially to a Being whoſe Views were all to terminate in himſelf, 
Add, that, as the chief Occaſions of his Obſervation would be of the ſame kind with thoſe of other Animals; tis 
bable his Knowledge would not have been very different, whether we conſider its Quantity or Quality. 
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fan 
the ſeveral Circumſtances and Modifications thereof l. By this means, Nature is remov'd our of her dormant 
Conſtitution, and ſhewn in Action ;, and thus may occaſional Deſcriptions be framed, accommodate to the 


prefent State of Things, I | | LEE 
Kinds of Knowledge; the one ab/olute, including the ſtanding Phænomena: the other 


4 HENCE ariſe two 25% | 
3M relative, or occaſional, including what is done, or paſſes, with regard to them. The former is in ſome Senſe 


8 the latter merely tranſient, or hiſtorical. The firſt is held forth, as already obſerved, in the Voca- 

i ulary : the ſecond vague, and uncircumſcrib'd by any Bounds 3 png ws fills all the other Books extant. 

In effect, this laſt, being in ſome meaſure caſual, may be ſaid to infinite: for that every new Caſe, 

4 i, e. every new Application and Combination of the former, furniſhes a new Acceſſion. | 

= } IN the wide Field of Knowledge, appear ſome Parts which have been more cultivated than the reſt ; either 
—_ on account of the Goodneſs of the Soil and its eaſy Tillage, or by reaſon they have fallen under the Hands 
= of induſtrious and able Husbandmen. Theſe Spots, being regularly laid out and planted, and conveniently 
circumſcrib'd or fenced round, make what we call the Arts, and Sciences: And to theſe have the Labours, and 
Endeavours of the Men of Curioſity and Learning in all Ages, been chiefly confin'd. Their Bounds have 
been enlarg d from time to time, and new Acquiſitions made from the adjoming Waſte ; but ſtill the Space 
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_ = The Operations of Planting, Tranſplanting, Replanting, Watering, 4% RHETORIC, or the Means of Pzx$8vasrtoON; as  B 
| Bl Engrafiing, Inoculating, Pruning, Pinching, Variegating, &c, Pre- Invention, Amplification, Topic, Place, Argument. Paſſions, Manners 11 
=_ venting Diſeaſes, Blights, Gum, &c, The Uſe and Ordering of a & c. Diſpoſition, Exordium, Narration, Confirmation, Pe-vrations | 
1 Hot-bed, Green-houſe, Seminary, Nurſery, Garden, Vineyard, &c. Their &c. Elocution, Sublime, Style, Numbers, &c, Figures, as Excla- 
1 | Expoſure, Walls, Horizontal Shelter, &c. Walks, Graſi- plot, Terrace, mation, Pleonaſm, Epiphonema, Apoſtrophe, Proſopopaia, A ntitheſis, & e. 
=: unx, Parterre, &c. Tropes, as Metaphor, Allegory, Synecdoche, Sarcaſm, Hyperbole, Ca- 
1 | : | tachreſis, &c, Action, Geſture, Monotonia, &c. Compoſitions, as 
_- 6 4 MANAGE, including the Conſideration of HorxsEs; Oration, Declamation, Panegyric, &c. Parable, Eſſey, Dialogue, Hiſ- 
| their Age, Colour, Teeth, 'Hoof, Star, &c. Paces, as Amble, Gallop, tory, &c. 7 | 


\ &c, Airs, as Volt, Demivolt, curvet, Capriole, &&c. Aid, Cor- | | | 
99. roftion, Hand, Bit, &c. Saddle, Shoe, Bridle, &c. Diſeaſes, as 4 HERALDRY, or the Conſideration of Cors; conſiſt- 
Halting, Farcy, Staggers, Scratches, Tellows, &c. Operations, as ing of Field, Charge, Pigure, &c. as Croſs, Chevron, Bend, Pale, &c. 

with Abatement, Difference, Quartering, &c. Compoſed of Colour, 


1 Rowelling, Docking, Gelding, &C.m——_Hawk, Hawhing, Hood, &c. 
= Neclaiming, Caſting, &c. Pip, Filanders, & c. Hound, Hunting, Metals, Points, &c. Bore on Eſcutcheon, Shield, &c. Accompanied 
| &c, Rut, Stalking, Birdlime, Tramel-net, Bat-fowling, & e. with Supporters, Helmet, Crefl, Mantling, Motto, & e. Device, Em- 


„ Fiſh, Fiſhing, Fiſhery, &c. Axgling, Hook, Rod, Float, & e. Bait, blem, Rebus, Enigma, &c. And deſcribed by Blazon, 


5, Fly, Huxing, &c, 
7 | 47 POETRY, including the Conſideration of VERSE; its 


+4 GRAMMAR, or the Conſideration of LanGuUaGE; as Meaſure, Feet, Quanituy, &c. as Hexameter, Alexandrine, Spondee; 
Engliſh, Latin, Greet, Hebrew, French, &c. Their Dialact, Idiom, Iambic, &c. x Stanza, &c, Compoſitions, as = 
| Patavingy, dc. Matter thereof, Letter; Vowel, Conſonant, Diphthong, gy, Song, Madrigal, Hymn, Ode, Pindaric, &c. Eclogwe, Satire, 
6 Aſpiraze, Character, Symbol, Hieroglyphic, & c. Syllable, Particle, & ce. Georgie, &c. Anagram, Acroſtie, Burleſque, Macaronic, Leonine, 
38 Herd; Kinds hereof, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, &c. Subſtantive, Ad- Troubadour, & c. Dramatic, as Tragedy, Comedy, Hilaro-tragedia, 
Jecirve, & c. Their cunſiruction, Concord, Regimen, &c. In Caſe, No- Farce, & c. Parts thereof, Act, Scene, Protaſis, Epitaſis, Cataſtrophe, 
mmaive, Genitive, & c. Gender, Maſculine, & c. Number, Perſon, Mood, &c. Circumſtances, Prologue, Epilogue, Soliloquy, Thorns, & g. Laws, 
6 Tenſe &c, Into Sentence, Phraſe, Period, & e. Diſtinguiſh'd by Point, Unity, Action, &c, Epic, its Fable, Hero, Machines, & e. Charac- 
£1 - Accent, Comma, &c, Deliver'd by Pronunciation, Writing, Orthogra- ters, Manners, Sentiments, & c. Perſonification, Propoſitiong Invocation, 
=. | phy, cc. * e DMT: Epiſode, &&c. Iliad, Odyſſee, Rhapſody, be. EIT 


* Nw, __ 1 Proper Names, +} Appellatives. | {| Verbs, Participles, Adverbi, &c. 4 WE 
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i Ground they pofieb is but narrow 3 and there is room either td Extend em vaſtly, or t6 lay but hew ones. 
They, wer ke the Cytlades at a diſtance : Apparent ver nanter in Gurgite waſtes = bod N 

THE T were divided, or canton d out by their firſt Difcoverers, into 4 number of Provinces, | ungeF' di. 


ſtinct Names ; and have thus remain*d for time immemorial, with little Alteration. And yet this of 
of the Land of Science, like that of the Face of the Earth or Heavens, is wholly arbitrary and 
Gonal 3 and might eafily be broke thro', and alter'd, and as, © not without advantage: Had not Al 
and Ceſar lived, the Diviſion of the Globe had doubtleſs been very different from what we tio "Rnd 

4 would have been the fame with the World of Learning, had no fach Perſon been born as Rolle: 


A 


WAY. 


ART and Scierfte are indeed two Words of familiar Uſe, and great importance; but, I doubt links ua 
but > 


] tempts uſually terminate in ſome barren Definition, which rather caſts Obſcurity than Light on the 7 5 
4 Nor is the Reaſon far to ſeek, however it may have eſcap'd Notice; but evidently lies in an Abuſe of Lan- 5 
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| ; 
of making em at firſt hand. Thus a Perſon who has all the Ideas exprefs'd in Euclid's Definitions, i 
ſees the immediate Connexion of thoſe in his Axioms ; which no Man acquainted with the Language can” be 
ſuppoſed without; has it in his Power, with Attention and Induftry, ts Frm all the Theorems and Problems 
that follow: He has nothing to do bur to range thoſe Ideas otderly in his Mind, compare em together, one 
by one, in all their Changes, and put down, the immediate Relations obſerv'd in the Compariſon, i. c. tler 
arity, imparity, &c. And after the Relations of each to each are thus got; which make a kind of primary 
Provuliions to proceed to combine em, and take down the Relations reſulting from a Compariſon of 
ſeveral Combinations. By ſuch means, without any other Helps than Penetration and Perſeverance, ' might 
he make out an infinite Number of Propoſitions : more by half than Eurlid has done; there being a new 
Relation, i. e. a new Propoſition, reſulting from every new Combination. r e 
TO ART, on the other hand, belong ſuch Things as mere general Reaſon would not have attained to: 
Things which lie out of the direct Path of Deduction, and which required a peculiar Caſt, or Byaſs of Mind 
to ſee or arrive ar. A Man might call theſe the Reſulrs of particular, or perſonal Reaſon, in oppoſition to 
the former; but that ſuch a Denomination would be thought unphiloſophical. It may, perhaps, be more 
juſt to conſider the Reaſon, here, as modified, or tinctured with ſomething in the Complexion, Humour, or 
Manner of thinking of the Perſon“ ; or as reſtrain'd or diverted, out of its proper courſe, by ſome Views, or 
Notices peculiar to him.-—The Difference between Art and Science, amounts to much the fame as between 
Wit and Humour; the former whereof is a general Faculty of exciting agreeable and ſurprizing Pictures in the 
Imagination f, by the aſſociating of Ideas, which at the fame time have both a notable Diverſity and a Con- 
grulty and the latter, a particular one: The former is pure and abſolute in its kind; the latter tinged with - 
omething foreign and complexional. 55 | | e e 
IIS eſſential to Art, therefore, as to Humour, to partake of the Perſon from whom it proceeded; and 
conſequently there are as many Arts, as Inventors of Methods of performing, or doing things. Hence, there 
is no coming at an Art, otherwiſe than by learning it. A Perſon left to his own Thought, will ſcarce 
ever hit on the ſame thing, unleſs either we ſuppoſe a marvellous Agreement between the Characters and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Perſons ; or that the Art is in great meaſure ſcientifical, and partakes but little of the Genius 
and Humour of the Inventor.——There is no ſuch thing, properly ſpeaking, as ſtudying an Art, or learning a 
Science: The firſt, every Man beſide the Inventor muſt be taught ; the latter, every Man muſt find. In 
to attain to an Art, there is fome previous Knowledge requir'd, which a Man's own Reaſon would never have ' 
ſuggeſted ; whereas a Science requires no more than clear Ideas, and cloſe Attention. With theſe Helps a Man 
may of himſelf go the whole length of a Science, ſo far as it is properly a Science. Indeed if the Impro- 
vers, or rather Writers thereof, have gone a jot out of the common way, in compliance with their own perſonal 
J Views; they have fo far adulterated the Science, and put it on the footing of an Art. And to this very 
p Cauſe are owing a great part of the Difficulties we meet withal in attaining the Sciences: The reſt ariſe from 
want of Senſe, i. e. of Clearneſs and Preciſion in our Perceptions, and want of Perſeyerance and Attentiqn'to 
em. Theſe render Geometry it-ſelf, little other than an Art: We want Preliminaries to it as to other Arts. 
| And thus every Science is an Art to ſome People, and only to be attained, as we do mechanic Arts, by 
: _ ag de inſtead of Ws, tion and Deduction.Reaſon, dogg'd and embaraſyd by 
Genius an mplexion, can no more riſe to the heights of Science | when pure and refin d, it can deſcs 
w/the e of Art... Rr EO Ps e 4 ic cox eee 


Vid. Boſſu, Traits du Potme Epique, I. l e. 4. + Locke, on Hum, Underſtand, Lib; ii. c. 2 OLDS 
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vil Ae PREFACE : 
* and 4 Science, therefore, only differ 2s les and more pure: A Science is'a Syſtem of Dedudtiong - 

1. Art gas 16.58 3 by 5 thing foreign or extrinſic to aa An An, on the contrary, requires 

a ran of Data and Poſtulata to be furniſh'd from without, and never. goes any length, but at every turn 


ir needs i jowledge or Perception of theſe Data that in one Senſe conſtitutes the Art; 
* reſt, that . ok Sorin F of the 5 of Science; which attentive Reaſon alone will delcry. 
AN Art, in this light, appears to be a Portion of Science, or general Knowledge, confider'd, not in it. ſelf, 

as Science, but with relation to its Circumſtances, or Appendages. In a Science, the Mind looks directly back- 
wards and forwards, to the Premiſes and Concluſions :; in an Art we alſo look N to the concomitant Cir. 
= cumſtances. A Science, in effect, is that to an Art, which a Stream running in a direct Channel, without regard 
to any thing but ir-ſelf and its own progreſs 3 is to the ſame Stream turn'd out of its proper Courſe, and running 
in .2 different one diſpos'd into Caſcades, Jets, Ciſterns, Ponds, Cc. and ſerving to water Gardens, 
turn Mills, and other particular Purpoſes. In which caſe, the Progreſs of the Stream is not .conſidered with 

| 2s it concerns the Circumſtances of the Works: every one of theſe Works, nay each 


W E ger 4 Data, which modify the Courſe of the Stream, and vary it from its original Habitude. 
- former, from its 1 to = Ts F ow Fa ua wy But 

| inted with this, will never be able, of himſelf, to diſcover that of the Second, for want 
e the e which his Reaſon can never find out, in regard they depend on the, 


Genius, Humour and Caprice of the Engineer who laid the Deſign. 


different Characters, or Conditions of Art and Science: But there is a Difference, 
2 $4, Ty a ſlag HEY of * ſe, and of which theſe are only Conſequences, The Origin of em all lies. 
| Action or Operation above ſpecified ; namely, as the Mind is either active or 


. «le . ] | : ; 
higher, ley * pi 5 rd to this; thoſe Things may be ſaid to belong to Science which we only ſee, or 


Ea cafy to trace the Progreſs of the 


m_ z- which flow ec the Nature and Conſtitution of Things, by he ſole Agency of the Author thereof ; 
ſubſervient only to His general Purpoſes, excluſive of, any immediate Agency or Intervention of Ours : And, on 


, thoſe Things belong to Art, wherein ſuch Science or Perception is further modified and circumſtan- 
2 jg Mind, OW and applied by us, to particular Purpoſes and Occaſions of our own. From 
hence ariſe the ſeveral Differences abovemention'd : For the Matters of Art are only Perſonal, as they are 
according to the Meaſure of the Artiſt's natural Faculties, in reſpect of Quantity and Degree; and to the 
Complexion and Caſt of his moral Faculties, in reſpect of their Quality. The Perception, even of Matters of 
Art, is of the Nature of Science: ſo that thus far the two agree: And their Difference only commences from 
the, ſuperinducing a further Modification, in the Matter of ſuch Perception ; and the giving it a new Direction 
to ſome particular End. By means hereof, it becomes inveſted with a new Set of Conditions and Circum- 
ſtances, wholly perſonal ; as being all framed and adapted to the particular View and Aim of the Artiſt, (which 
is che mere Reit of his particular Diſpoſition, Humour, Manner of thinking, Situation, Occaſion, Sc.) and 
conducted according to his particular degree of Knowledge, and Addreſs ; which is the Effect of a particular 
Set of Objects, and a particular Organiſm of Body. In a word, in Art there is a moral View or Motive 
ſuperadded to the natural Science, or Perception; which Motive is the proper Principle, or primum Mobile of 
Art: Perception is its Matter; and ſome Member of the Body its Organ or Inſtrument. And from ſuch 
new Principle, &c. ariſe a new Set of ſecundary Perceptions, analogous to the natural and primary ones. The 
whole, therefore, ends in this, That Science ariſes from a natural Principle, Art from a moral one; or even, 
as moral Matters are alſo in one Senſe natural, Science may be ſaid to be of divine Original; Art, of 
FROM this View may appear the deficiency of that eſtabliſhed Definition of Art; Ars eft habitus mentis cum 
rea ratione operativus; A habit of the Mind operative according to right Reaſon : which is evidently 
taken from a partial Conſideration of the Subject. If it be the Character or Condition of Art to proceed, 
according to right Reaſon; then, the more and purer this Reaſon, the more perfect the Art. But, in a great 
part of the Arts, Reaſon appears to have very little to do; and the leſs, as thoſe Arts are in greater Purity 
and Perfection. Thus it is in Poetry; a Man that would undertake an Ode, or an Epic Poem on the 
ſtrength of his Reaſon, would be miſerably out: All his Efforts would never carry him above the humble 
phere of Verſification, where he muſt be contented to wait for an Impulſe of another kind. So far is Reaſon 
/ from leading the way, that it can ſcarce follow at a diſtance, ſo as to keep in ſight. The Principle of Mo- 
tion is evidently ſomething other than Reaſon ; otherwiſe, the greateſt Philoſophers would be the beſt Poets, 
and vice verd. On the contrary, moſt of us know of People very weak in Reaſon, who yet are powerful in 
Poetry: The Poetical Talent we have ſeen follow ſome People to Bedlam, others it has conveyed thither; and, which 
is ſtill more, ſome People have firſt found. it there. Poetry is found an Appendage of one kind of Lunacy, 
and accordingly paſſes among Phyſicians for a Symptom thereof ; nor is it to be queſtion'd, but, upon a Computa- 
tion, Acura, might number double the Poets with any other Spot of the like Dimenſions in the Kingdom. Let 
not this paſs as any Reflection upon the Poets: A Spice of Madneſs is not ſo unreputable a thing as ſome 
imagine; and a Man that is ſeated on that Bench, finds himſelf in the beſt Company in the World. Some 
of the greateſt Philoſophers, Poets, Prophets, and Legiſlators ; I might have faid Divines, Fathers, and Aſce- 
ticks too, of all Ages, are confeſſedly his Aſſeſſors. Tis remarkable with what Reſpect and Awe the Antients 
treated People ſuſpected to be touch'd : The very Names they call'd 'em by import the utmoſt Veneration, 
and place em, as it were, at the Threſhold of Jupiter. One of their moſt common Appellations, Numine afflati, 
is at the ſame time the moſt juſt and philoſophical that can be thought of. In effect, a Share of Fury and 
Enthuſiaſm, is held by them a /ine qud non, a Circumſtance abſolutely neceſſary to become any thing extra- 
ordinary; and hence ſo many Proverbial Expreſſions to that Purpoſe : © No great Genius /ine aliqua mixtura 
e demeniiæ; No great Man /ine aliquo afflatu Divino, &c.”----We may add, that the Poets themſelves have an 
hundred times expreſly attributed all their greater, and happier Thoughts, to Enthuſiaſm, Extaſy, and Fury ; 
and they do it implicitly almoſt in every Piece they write: it being their ſtanding Practice, to take a formal 
leave of Reaſon, at firſt ſetting out, and call a Muſe for their future Guide: which, to talk out of the Poe- 
tical Style, is as much as to ſay, They reſign themſelves over to the Conduct of Genius and Imagination, 
which they now find ſtrong and prevalent in em. Thus inſpired, a new Scene of Objects ariſes; Caſtles on 
| Caſtles They ſee things inviſible to other Eyes, that is, the Phænomena of their own F ancy, which exiſt no 
where elſe. For tho what one Man's Reaſon perceives, all others, equally good and perfect, will perceive ; 
even tho it have no Exiſtence but what that Perception gives it: yet it is not ſo with Imagination, which is 
a perſonal Thing, ariſing from the particular Diſpoſition or Organiſm, which is different in every two Perſons; 
whereas Reaſon ſprings from the general one, which is the ſame in the whole Species. From ſuch prevalency 
of the Imagination, ariſes what we call Poetry, O IBR IA, q. d. making, feigning, inventing; which is common 


T Ovydrrers, irhuciasul, irhiarndr, SUI, bigs M ον Ecltatici, Phrenetici, Pythii, Siderii, &cc. | 
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to all Men in a greater or leſs degree: Philoſophers have a little of it, the Poets a great deal, but the Lamaricks 

| ing elle. | | 3 % eee 

—_ 2 ſtrange to ſay that the Principle is preciſely of the fame kind in em all. We are dſed to 
conſider it, in the two firſt, as Conſtitution; in the latter as Diſeaſe: In the one tis perpetual in che other only 
occaſional : In the one, arbitrary and uncontroulable ; in the other, limited and reſtrained. The Barques in 
che one caſe, drives of neceſſity, as wanting Cable and Anchor to hold her; and in the other, fails our of 


| choice, as finding the Wind favourable and the Voyage defirable, But all this amounts to little more than a 
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its Surface; feels hor, emits Light, attracts Bodies, Sc. i. e. is a hot, luminous, electrical Body, tho without 


difference in Degree, between the Fictions of the Poet and the Lunatic: The moving Principle is the fame 


in both, tho its Effects be various. If the proper Balance and Adjuſtment between the Powers of Reaſon and 


Imagination be wanting, yet they ſtill retain their Nature; as the Wind is the ſame whether the Pilot-direR the 
Im or not. | $5 miſt i ts 
— ME People give more ear to Authority than to Reaſon : to ſuch it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that this Doctrine is countenanc'd by the Antients; who, in ſome reſpects, ſeem to have had clearer and 
juſter Notions than the Moderns ; as being leſs embaraſs'd with the Jargon, and Refinements of the ſcho- 
aſtick Learning. Philoſophy, with them, was one degree more ſimple, and obvious than among us. Nature 
was not yet cover'd and-conceaPd under ſo much Elucidation, but afforded more frequent and nearer Views of 
„ the Divine Plato, in his Phedrus, aſſerts, That Enthu/ia/ſm and Mania are one and the 
« ſame thing; and has a long, and cogent Diſcourſe, to prove that it muſt be ſo: And among the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of Enthuſiaſm, he expreſly ranks Poetry. In effect, lam and Marr, make two of the princi 

Branches in his Diviſion of Enthuſiaſm, or Inſpiration. And Plutarch *, tho he divide Enthuſiaſm ſomew 

differently from Plato; yet clearly agrees with him in making Poetry a Species of it. Nay, the moſt reſerved 
of all the antient Criticks, Longinus, declares, that © the Poet is poſſeſsd with a kind of Enthuſiaſm ; that he 
« believes he really ſees what he ſpeaks ; and repreſents it fo to others that they catch the Enthuſiaſm, and 
« ſee it likewiſe f. Add, that eln of the Orators, he does not ſcruple to uſe Tiyivue irflueracir, as fynony- 


mous with Ni. But this Point will be conſider'd more fully hereafter. 


THE Principle then of the Art of Poetry is ſomething other than Reaſon ; and I know of no Art that has 
more of the Nature and Eſſence of an Art, than Poetry: Nothing that can faſhion, build, produce things, &c. 


at that rate: n dug Architecture, Agriculture, Fc. are Arts, but in a much inferiour Degree — And yet, 
1 


turning -another fide of Things forward, Poetry will ſcarce appear to have any thing of an Art in it, but rather 
to be all the Work of Nature ; wherein human Thought and Study have the leaſt hand. Ir is produ- 
ced by a Principle ſuperiour to that of Reaſon, i. e. a more immediate Action of the Author of Nature. But 
the ſame may be ſaid of moſt of the other Arts; and when we fay that Art produces Effects, we mean Na- 
ture does ſo. The Poet's Imagination may be conſidered as a Field, wherein the Author of all Things ſhews his 
Handy-work, by the Production of a Set of Objects which exiſted not before: New Images ariſe here, like new 
Plants, according to the ſettled Laws of the Creator; ſo fruitful is the Womb of Nature! New Worlds innumerable 
ariſe out of a ſingle old one. | * Ws. 

THE Factive Arts, as ſome love to call *em, i. e. thoſe from which permanent Effects ariſe, may be conſider*d 
as ſo many ſecondary or derivative Natures, rais'd by Engraftment from the old Stock, and ſpreading or 
projecting out from this, or that part thereof. Here, at firſt ſight, Man appears ſomewhat in quality of 


Creator; the Potter's power over his Clay has been made a Shadow or Similitude of that of the Deity over 
his Works: and rt the Potter, at beſt, is only acceſſary or occaſional to his own Productions. Nature, that 


is, the Power or Principle of Action and Motion to which we owe this viſible Frame and all the N 72 
and Alterations therein, acts by fixed Laws, which wow produce different Effects, according to the dN- 


ferent Circumſtances of Things : Thus a glaſs Globe being ſwiftly revolved about its Axis, and a Hand applied to 


theſe Conditions it has none of thoſe Properties. So Gunpowder, otherwiſe a Maſs of dark, inert, motionleſs 
Matter; beings only touched with a lighted Brand, inſtantly blazes up, and ſmokes, with Noiſe ; perhaps burſts 
a Rock, or drives a Ball, in a parabolic Direction, and levels a Tower, or other Work. Now, nothing ariſes 
here but in conſequence of pre-eſtabliſh'd Laws, which import that the Globe and the Powder, whenever by any 
means they come under theſe or Yother Circumſtances, ſhall have theſe or Yother Effects. There are no two 
Bodies in Nature more different than the fame is from it-ſelf, under the different Circumſtances of Contiguity 


or Non-contiguity with this or the other Body, e. g. a Spark of Fire. But both States are Ily natu- 


ral; and in effect there muſt be a Law of Nature for the one, as well as the other.—Now the Agency 


of Man amounts to this, that he has it in his power to put Bodies in ſuch Circumſtances as are neceſſary 


to bring em under this or that Law, or to make this or that reſpective Law take effect. And this we call Art; 
and by this means we can produce a number of things, or bring em into act, which otherwiſe would have 


remained in eternal 5 or barely in Potentia. Man may be ſaid to create em, but no otherwiſe 
the 


than the Apothecary creates Bliſter, or the Gardner the Apple; i. e. thoſe Effects would neceſſarily have 


ariſen, upon the ſame Poſition of the Cantharides and the Cutis, or the Scion and Stock, if there never had 
been Apothecary or Gardner in the World. | 


WE may define the Works or Productions of Art, therefore, to be all thoſe Phenomena or Effects which 


would not have aroſe without the Agency or Intervention of Man. Now Man can only be faid to act or inter- 
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vene, ſo far as what he does is of his own Source or Principle, without being moved or directed by any eſta- 
bliſhed Law of Nature, i. e. fo far as he is exempted from the Influences of any neceſſary Laws of Nature con- 
curring, however remotely, to ſuch Effect. So that if, as ſome Philoſophers have maintained, Man were not really and 
truly a free Agent; there would be no ſuch thing as Art, in the Senſe here underſtood : but Art would only be 
a name given to that Syſtem or Series of Effects, to which Man is made by Nature, and in her hands, ſubſervient ; 
and might with equal reaſon be attributed to ſuch Effects as any other natural Production, e. g. a Plant, or Mine- 
ral, is ſubſervient. bf | 78 

HAD it not been for the inſpired Writers, we ſhould not have known but that the whole Syſtem of our 
World is a Production of Art; the Reſult of a new Application of Things made by ſome created Being, in 
virtue or conſequence of ſome pre-eſtabliſh'd Laws of the Almighty. Our general Laws of Nature, and Motion, 
might 2 be particular Caſes of ſome more univerſal one; ſpecial Inſtances, emerging out of ſome more general 
one, which it-ſelf was not perhaps the firſt, Thus there mi * an infinite Series or Subordination of 951 ms 
of Nature, each more univerſal, extenſive, and, as we call it, more metaphyſical, i. e. nearer the Source of 
Power and Action, than other. ' p__ 


SOMETHING like this, we actually ſee in our own little Syſtem : The Mineral World is ſubſer- 


vient to the Vegetable; and this to the Animal. Mineral Matters, under certain Conditions which bring them 


under the Laws of Vegetation, paſs into Plants; and from particular Applications of Parcels of Plants, Animal 
n + nu | 
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there is nothing higher, 


alledge, that tis ſuch Relation conſtitutes the 


| 3 f the ſame Matters become ſubject to other Laws, (i. e. 0 
Subſtances ariſe. Under other Circumſtances, the d return the way they came; Animals into P — 


r ther) an 
Actions of the Creator, for Laws are no 3 Aunt and uniform than the whole Diſpenſation: A Boq 


and theſe into Minerals-—Nothing can be 
is only what it is, in vagus of a Law of 1 24 
f ; ce, à piece o , LO 
o_ — _— m = 3 Body, falling in with new Laws; by the Concurrence and Activity thereof, 
— Means of exhibiting different Phznomena : on occaſion whereof we give it a different Denomination, 
and range it under a different C of natural Things : And to the Means whereby thoſe Circumſtances are deter- 
min'd, we give the Names of Generation, Corruption, Putrefaction, Fermentation, Vegetation, Animation, Afi milation, 
Aceretion, &c. which are all accountable for on the ſame Principle. Tis no more wonderful, a Fungus, with 
all its F urniture of Flowers, Seed, c. ſhould ariſe from a Mixture of Earth and Dung ; than to behold 
ſo wonderful a Body as Flame, ariſe from a caſual Colliſion of Flint and Steel; or Air from the mere Diſſo. 
Wes J. : | : 5 i . ; ; 
* p how far Man is concern'd in the Productions of Art. Our Endeavours are contriv'd by 
Nature to be Means acceſſory to the Law's taking place, 1 8 the Effects are 5 ariſe. os are part 
7 ected to the Caule. e Circumſtances are in our Power on which ſuch, 
of the Chain whereby the Effect is connecte be ſaid to be Alive, in the Caſe of Art: ſuppoſing that 


d; and thus far we ma : ito | 
and ſuch Laws depen 1 dl he x Chain ends with us; in a word, that our Agency is not ſub- 


ral to that of the Almighty. But if there be other ſuperior Laws which reſpect thoſe ſame 
8 _ which are not in our — i. e. if the Circumſtances neceſſary to the former Law, be 


Circumſtances, Laws, and the immediate Work of Nature; our Agency will dwindle into nothing. 


ſed neceſſary | our 
ties 2 ſaid of us in ſuch caſe, is, That we are Active in reſpect of the one, and Pal: 
five in that of the other; which to moſt People may appear a kind of Contradiction.— The Statue can't 


be form'd, unleſs our Deſire or Inclination concur thereto; ſo far its Exiſtence depends on us: But are 
our Deſires and Inclinations with reſpe& thereto of our own growth; or do they ariſe naturally, in conſequence 


f Good, and Advantage in the Subject ? That is, does any thing appear good and ad- 
n d of it ſelf * only what the Creator repreſents to us as ſo? And do we 


* t bſolutely an ; EO 

2 — * ee. Good, from any Principle or Tendency that is in us, other than what we owe to 

his 3 The Difficulty ſeems to amount to chis; whether between our Faculties of a prehending and 
Relation which he did not create or eſtabliſh If any 


illing, and their reſpective Objects, there be any Re 
willing, and their reſpect! 5 Faculty; and therefore that the Queſtion ends in this, Whe- 


ther our Faculties are from God or our ſelves : i. e. whether they can be the Cauſes of themſelves ? I ſhould 
ſuſpect ſome Sophiſm in the Caſe, which at preſent I have not leiſure to detect. 

BU T having traced the Agency of Man thus far,, we muſt be obliged here to deſiſt; and from the Fac- 
tive Arts reſume the Conſideration of the Addive ones; i. e. paſs from what Art does out of us, to what it 
is in us: or rather, from the Arts whoſe Source is ſuppoſed in our ſelves, and which proceed outwards ; to 
thoſe whoſe Source ſeems without us, and tend inwards : That is, from thoſe which ariſe from our Obſer- 
vation and Reaſon, directing us how to miniſter Occaſions to the Laws which obtain in the external World; 
to thoſe which flow into our Imagination, and furniſh Occaſions to the Laws which obtain in the internal 
World.—An Inquiry which may perhaps carry us where the Reader little imagines ; but which will afford an 

le Diſcuſſion of the Principle above eſtabliſh'd ; and a further Inſight into the Origin and Cauſe of Science 


am 
— Art; and the Nature and Meaſure of our Agency and Paſſion therein. | 
WE have already ſpoke ſomething concerning Poetry; not for its own fake, but as a proper Inftance to illu- 


Nature, i. e. of the Will of the Creator; and conſequently ol 
under the different Circumſtances of Motion or Reſt, 


ſtrate the Nature of Art in. It makes the loweſt Article in our Analyſis 3 which, in reality, is the higheſt in 


the Scale of Art; there being a ſort of progreſſive Riſing from the Beginning of the Analyſis to the End. It 
begins with the firſt Matter of Knowledge, the common Objects of our Senſes ; and proceeds thro? the various 
Modifications they undergo by the other Faculties of Imagination. and Reaſon, till thoſe ſenſible Objects be- 
come ſo much our own, are ſo aſſimilated to us, and as it were humaniz d; that they are part of our ſelves, 
and obey and take Directions from our Will, and miniſter to all our Views and Purpoſes : of which, this of 
producing Images and making Fables, is in one Senſe the higheſt 3 inaſmuch as the greateſt Effects here ariſe 


' from the ſlendereſt Means and Endeavours. The Poet ſtirs but little in the Matter; but Nature co-opefatcs ſo 


ſtrongly with him, that this little ſuffices, even to make new Worlds. In effect, the Poet ſeems, as it were, to 
ſit nearer the Spring of Action than other Men; and to have only to do with the general and higher Principles 
thereof, which command and direct a Number of other ſubordinate ones, that he himſelf is not aware of. What 
we ſhall ſay of Poetry, therefore, will hold proportionally of all the other Arts; and we have only kept to that, 
becauſe the Influence or Inſpiration is here confeſſedly the pureſt, and the neareſt to Heaven of all others *. 
The Principle or Spirit of Poetry, may be ſaid to be that of Art in 2 and hence many f Authors 
make no ſcruple to make all Arts the Invention of Poets: Thus it is Homer is often complimented with being 
the Father of all Arts. — This has, indeed, an Appearance of Truth; but *tis only an Appearance: For Homer, 
ſuppoſing him the Inventor of Poetry, or at leaſt the beſt Poet; has no other Title to the Invention of other 
Arts, than what he derives either from a greater Share of the Spirit whereby they are produc'd, than other 
People; or from his having communicated that Spirit, by the Force of his Poems, thro' other People, where 
it has generated, and brought forth other Arts; or from the Seeds and Principles of Arts and Inventions, 
which Ris Imagination was ſo pregnant withal, and which he diſſeminated over the World, where many of 'em, 
by due Cultivation, have ſprung up into the Form and Maturity we now ſee 'em. | 

THE Mind is allowed to be paſſive in reſpect of the Matter of the Art of Poetry. We need not quote the Poets 
to prove it: No true Poet ever queſtion'd his Inſpiration : Every body knows that their whole Syſtem is built on 
the Suppoſition. And hence the Stories of Apollo and the Muſes, of Helicon and Parnaſſus ; the Dreams of Pindus, 
and the Aonian Maids : with a thouſand other Reveries f. But the Philoſophers, and Criticks alſo, give em their 
Suffrages, and atteſt their Inſpiration, in the ſtrongeſt Terms. Plato has already been cited to this Purpoſe : He 
contends, at large, that all Poetry is by immediate divine Inſpiration, in the proper, and literal Senſe of the 
Word |.” Ariſtotle confirms it : © ity 5woiners, Poetry comes by divine Inſpiration * And Plutarch ſays as 
much of all the Branches of Enthuſiaſm ; Poetical, Divinatory, Bacchical or Corybantical, Martial, and Erotick : to 
all which, he aſſerts, the Appellation, E.heciacubs, or 'Erhkacmir v , equally agrees,-—And not only fo, but they 
hold the Enthuſiaſm communicable from one to another. It ariſes from the Poet, as its Centre, and is diffus'd, in 
Orbem ; in a leſs degree of intenſeneſs, the further it recedes from him. Plato aſſerts, that the Pal, or 
thoſe who ſung and rehears d the Poets Works on the publick Theatres; nay, and the Spectators themſelves, 


- - Caſaub. of Enthuſ, | ＋ Vid. Rapin. Reflex. Dacier's Homer, in Pref, Max. Tyrius. Porphyry, Heel 
Tis "Opaage ess. Vid. Perl, in Prol. ad Satyr. i. In Dial. Ion, or att Tis INM. 
Ilie Tloinrutdhe. 1“ In Eger. | 


were 
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were all divinely inſpir d, in ſome degree: which he illuſtrates in the Caſe of a Needle touch d by 4 M. net, 
which communicates an attractive Property to another Needle; that, to a third ; and ſo on, with a continual Di- 
minution.· Nor does the Effect end here, but the Profeſſors of other Afts, as Sculpture, Criticiſm, and even 92 
loſophy it ſelf, borrow their Flame and Inſpiration from this Fire. Thus Phidias declared he was inſpired to 
make that wonderful Statue of Jupiter Olympus, by the reading of Homer: And thus Ariſtotle may be faid 
to have been inſpired by the ſame Poet, to compoſe his immortal Poeticks : The like as ſaid of Longinus ; 
chat he was inſpired by the Muſes, or with the Fire of a Poet “. 15. 6H de be. 
br after Poetry, Rbetorict comes neareſt, and ſhares moſt of the Spirit thereof, even more than Criti- 
ciſm. Accordingly, Plato, in his Dialogue inſcribed Menon, allows that as we ſay Pythians, Prophets, and 
« Poets are divinely agitated ; ſo we do Orators.“ Elſewhere he adds, That they are certainly inſpir'd 
« of God, and _ — So Dion. Halicarnaſſeus f relates, that ** Demoſthenes did plainly irfucias.* 
And adds, that the Diſtemper caught ſo among his Audience, that ** they were poſſeſ&d at ſecond hand, 


1 


« and brought tg do many things againſt their own Reaſon, and Judgment: And Achines, his profeſſed 


Enemy and Antagoniſt allows as much. I need not ſay that Plutarch relates the like of Cicero, in the Inftarice o 
his Oration to Cſar, for Ligarius. | 

SOMETHING like this has been obſerved, even in the Caſe of Prayer tb God : Sevetal Hereticks are 
on record for poſſeſſing their Hearers that way. Hacket, executed for Blaſphemy under Queen Elizabeth, is ſaid, 
by the Hiſtorian, ** to have raviſh'd all that heard him at his Devotions and converted many in ſpite of their 
« Teeth :* And Sarravia relates, the People were perſuaded that © God directed his Tongue.” St. Baſil even 
affirms f, that our Prayers are never right or acceptable, till the Ardor thereof carry us out of our ſelves, ſo 
that God poſſeſs us in — extraordinary manner.” And hence the learned and pious Caſaubon eſtabliſhes a 
new kind of Enthuſiaſm, which he calls Supplicative, or Precatory ; as he does divers others, as Muſical Enthu- 
ſiaſm, Mechanical Enthuſiaſm, Sc. To ſay no more, the Author laſt mentioned makes no ſcruple to make 
even © the ordinary Delights and Benefits Men receive from the Harangues of Orators, Sophiſts, Preachers, &c. 
« the Effect of Enthuſiaſm and Inſpiration ; as being what could never ariſe from mere Reaſon.” And Plu- 
tarch, and others, make that Ardor which the Soldier feels in Battle, of the ſame kind with that which inſpir'd 
the Prophet, Orator, and Poet“. | | 

WE have here little leſs than a Syſtem, ſufficient to account for moſt of the Phænomena in the Animal World, 
on Principles of Enthuſiaſm. Reaſon, it may be obſerv'd, has here little to do; and it ſhould ſeem, that Man 
ought rather to, be defined, Anima! Enthufiaſticum, than Animal Rationale, And yet this is only a few, out 
of infinite Inſtances, of the immediate Agency and Inſpiration of the Deity. We find the ſame Principle in every 
Art, every Invention, every Diſcovery, | where no natural and neceſſary Connection is perceiv*d between the Diſco- 
very, and ſomething known before, i. e. where the Reaſon of ſuch Diſcovery, is not apprehended by any intuitive 
Knowledge. What has no immediate Dependance either on what we perceive by Senſation or Reaſon, comies by 
the Vehicle of Inſpiration, i. e. of Imagination or Invention, for there it ends. The Imagination may be called the 
Medium of Art, as Senſe is of Science. The Faculty of Reaſon, can make no great Diſcoveries ; it can only ad- 
vance from one Step to another, which muſt be ready laid to its Hand ; and if theſe be any where interrupted or 
diſcontinued, there it is at a Stand. Tis, in fine, a limited Principle, ſubje& to very narrow Bounds ; whereas 
the Imagination ſeems to be indefinite, and ſtill kept in the Creator's Hand, to be occaſionally made uſe of for 
the Conduct of Mankind. | | | 

THE Truth is, when we ſay, ſuch a Thing is the Effect of Enthuſiaſm, or Inſpiration z ſpeaking, I mean, 
of profane Matters; (the Inſpiration, for inſtance, of Scripture, being Matter of a very different Conſideration, 
and quite beſide our preſent Purpoſe) this does not remove it out of the ordinary Courſe of Things: It does 
not put it on any other Principle, different from that whereby Cauſes and Effects ſucceed each other in the phyſical 
World. We can account for the Phznomena of the Imagination, as well as thoſe of Senſation. They have their 
reſpective Laws, like other things; which they are ſubject to; and to which we have Arts, and Proceſſes appropria- 
ted. In effect, all the Inſpiration here ſpoke of, may be produced without any great Conuration.-—-If the Rea- 


der will not take Offence at this novel Philoſophy, he may be convinc'd of it. And 15, in the Inſtafice of the 
Muſical Kind. | 


ENTHUSIASM is defined, in an antient Author it, to be“ when a Perſon engaged in ſome Office of 2 


©* Religion ; and hearing the Sound of Drums, Trumpets, Cymbals, Cc. becomes alienated, or tranſported out 
* of himſelf, and ſees Things unſeen to others.“ And what is here called Enthuſiaſm, is more ſignificantly calFd 
by another f, xaaxirvres furl, Madneſs occaſioned by the Sound of brazen Inſtruments : which coincides with 
the Furor Corybanticus, ſo much ſpoke of among the Antients. 

NO W, as we do not know any immediate Correſpondence or Connexion between any one Sound, and any 
Idea ; *ris no more ftrange that one Idea ſhould be excited by it, than another. There is a Law of the Crea- 
tor, whereby a certain Order and Succeſſion of Vibrations of the Air, is arbitrarily made the Occaſion of a 
certain Perception in our Minds; and as the Circumſtances of this Vibration are alter'd, a different Idea ariſes : i. e,. 
to every different Combination of ſuch Circumſtances, a different Idea is attach'd ; to uſual and ordinary Combina- 
tions, ordinary Ideas; and to unuſual and extraordinary, extraordinary Ideas. And hence there is, perhaps, no Idea, 
ho Image whatever, but may be raiſed by means of Sound. Now, 1 do not know what Common Senſe is, unleſs it 
be, the having common Ideas. Juſt ſo far as new Perceptions are rais'd in us, in Excluſion of the old ones; we 
may be ſaid to be removed out of our ſelves, i. e. we are fo far got into another Syſtem ; the Phænomena which 
now 22 themſelves to us, being ſo far different, from what they were before, and even from what the 
would ſtill be, to another Perſon in the ſame Place, but under other Circumſtances. On this Principle, we ſhall 
ſcarce find any _ but might be produced by Muſick ; eſpecially, when to the Force of well-adjuſted Inſtruments, 
which the Antients ſeem to have ſtudy'd more, and underſtood better, than we; was added to the Solemnity of a 
1 emple, the ſuppoſed Reſidence of a God, whoſe Statue there ſtood before em; with the awful Rites of Invo- 
cation; accompanied with furious Geſticulations, Dancings, and all the Devices that could be thought of, to 
onlinge the natural Senſe, and Reaſon, which we find is but frail and precarious at beſt, and apt to play us 
alſe when moſt duly looked to. Few People are able to ſtand up againſt mere Muſick ; which, unaſſiſted 
with any thing elle, has been made to produce, and remove ſettled Madneſs ; cure Fevers t; drive Perſons 
to kill themſelves, or their Friends. *Tis not long ſince the Halian died, who had reduced the turning of People 

mad by his Muſick, into a regular Art; which he could depend on at any time ||.—--The Reader that has a 


mind to ſee f : | / . 
the Body — . this Head, may conſult the Articles, SounD, Mus ick, TARANTULA, Sc. in 


® Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm + net 29 f - | 9/47 OR | 

; . fer Tns Anjucd. + Apud. Caſaub. ubi ſupra, p. 274. 

bt = ſup 14 Hf "Ogg, or Collett. of Med, Defin. aſcribed to Galen. * Epigr. in Anthol. * * 
de I Acad. R. des Scien. An. 1708, & 1719. Niewentiit, Rel. Philoſoph. Tom. 1, Contemp. 14. 
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xii The PREFACE - 
1 THE Inſpiration of Poetry is of a ſtiller, and purer Kind; and needs leſs Artifice and Apparatus to pro- 


| Fay Sgt ly diſpoſed for it. The attentive. Conſideration of ſome intereſting Object, 
r - offices oy Cs =" Fd the Gentlemen of that Faculty have all Nature to chuſe out of: The 
fineſt % cafons the moſt agreeable Scenes, and the moſt moving Objects. Hence it is, that they are continu- 
ally harping on Groves, and Shades, and Gods, and Nymphs, and Darts, and Flames.“ How do they 
riot in de Meadows trim with Daiſies pied ; ſhallow Brooks, and Rivers wide : Towers and Battlements they 
de ſee, boſomed high in tufted Trees.” Sometimes, they raiſe up * Knights, and Squires, and Maids 
« forlorn ; or, Lover pendant on a Willow Tree, or Lady wandring by a River's Side.” Then, Tilts 
«and Tournaments, and Feats of Arms: Pomp, and Feaſt, and Revelry, with Maſque and antique Pageantry : 
« Stories of Thebes or Pelops Line; or the Tale of Troy divine : Of Arthur and Cambuſcan bold ; of Cambal 
“and of Algar/ife, and who took Canace to Wife,” If theſe fail, they have all that is gloomy, and ſolemn, 
and terrible in Nature at their Beck; we may now expect to ſee ** the red Bolt, or forked Lightning glare.“ 
Earthquakes and Tempeſts ſeldom roar in vain : if by chance they do, the “ ill-boding Raven's, Croke” is ready 
at hand; or elſe © the far-off Curfew ſounds, o'er ſome wide watery Shore, ſwinging ſlow with folemn roar.” 
And now for “ balefül Ebon Shades, and ragged low brow'd Rocks: Next enter © horrid Shapes, and. 
« Shrieks, and Sights unholy : Gorgons, and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire.“ Images of things moſt mo- 
ving to Senſe, readily alarm and raiſe a Commotion in the Imagination. And the new Ideas thus 1233 
coming to be mixed, and combined in the Imagination, with others there before; new Effects ariſe from 'em, 


in conſequence of the Laws of the Creator: much as intelligibly as Fire and Flame, upon mixing two chy- 
3 . R, in his Poetics, makes two Kinds of @grrever, or Poets divinely inſpired. The firſt, thoſe 
on whom the Inſpiration falls, as it were, from Heaven ; without any thought or ſeeking, or at leaft by means 
of Prayer and Invocation. The ſecond, thoſe in whom it is procured by the Fumes of Wine. 

ALL that is required to the firſt, is only a delicate, 2 Imagination; ſuſceptible of any feeble Impreſ- 
ſions that may happen to be made in the Courſe of Things; and ready to take fire at the leaſt Spark. The 
Surfaces of the finer Fluids, we find, are kept in continual motion by the bare Tremor of the Atmoſphere, 
tho to us inſenſible: And thus the Air is never ſo ſtill, but that the Aſpin Leaf feels its Impulſe, and bends 
and trembles to it; when others require a ruder Guſt to move em: Yet theſe,/ too, give way in a general 

Storm; whole Foreſts then totter indifferently : even the Trunks of ſturdieſt Oaks, now yield like the reſt. 
And, accordingly, we read, in antient Hiſtory, of whole Nations being at once ſeiz d with the poetical 
Fury. Few of the Cities of Greece, not even Athens it ſelf, with all its Philoſophy, but has one time or other 
labour'd under theſe epidemical Enthufiaſms. Tas | 

WE have already obſery'd, that Invention is the Principle, or Source of Poetry. An excellent modern 
Poet adds *, that *tis this which furniſhes Art with all its materials; and that without it, Judgment it ſelf 
can, at beſt, but ſteal wiſely. Now, this Faculty of Invention it ſelf, is uſually no other than a Delicacy, or 
Readineſs of taking Hints : but even at moſt, what we are faid to invent, is only what reſults, or ariſes from 
ſomething already in us. There is no new Matter got by inventing : that can only come by the way of Senſe 
and Obſervation : All that paſſes in the other Caſe, is, that from the Memory of certain Things, i. e. the Com- 

reſence of certain Ideas to the Mind; certain new Ideas ariſe, according to the Order of Things. The ſpright- 
y Imagination is led, on various Occaſions, to compound its Ideas, and many of *em ſo oddly and boldly, 
that we take its Productions for new Things; and thus think we invent *em, becauſe they did not exiſt in us 
before in that form; tho the Matter or Elements thereof did. There is no more real Invention in the Poet, 
than in the Tapeſtry or Moſaic Worker, who ranges and combines the various colour'd Materials furniſh'd to 
his Hand, ſo as to make an Aſſemblage or Picture, which before had no Exiſtence. 

THE Reader who has any doubt about this, need only take the firſt piece of Poetry that comes in his 
way, to be convinced, that all that is new and moving in it, is no other than new. Compoſition or Combi- 
nation of ſenſible Ideas. In the 1! Allegro and 1! Penſeroſo, for inſtance, two of the moſt poetical Pieces in 
our, or perhaps any other Language; how eaſy is it to reſolve all that is ſo magical and raviſhing, to the 
new, uncouth, and frequently wild and romantick Aſſemblages of Imagery. Indeed, who can contain himſelf 
at Sport which wrinkled Care derides, and Laughter holding both his Sides.—Cynthia peeping thro* a 
Cloud, while. rocking Winds are piping loud. —To hear the Lark begin her Flight, and ſinging ſtartle the 
% dull Night: Or the Cock with lively Din, ſcatter the Rear of Darkneſs thin: Or liſten how the Hound and 
* Horn, loudly rouſe the ſlumbering Morn.——Or, ſee glowing Embers thro*. the Room, teach Light to 
“ counterfeit a Gloom. Or ſtoried Windows richly dight, caſting a dim religious Light. Or hear Orpheus F 
« fing ſuch Notes as warbled to the String, drew Iron Tears down Pluto's Cheek——Or Verſe with many a 

| winding Bout, of linked Sweetneſs long drawn out, with wanton Heed and giddy Cunning, tlie melting Voice X 
1 ' © thro? Mazes running; untwiſting all the Chains that tie the hidden Soul of Harmony.“ | 
4 ' PERSONIFICA TION, which is of that Extent and Importance that it is uſually held the Life and Eſſence 
2 of Poetry; is a vaſt Source of new Imagery. By this, not only different Objects, but different Syſtems and Worlds, 
4188 * are combined and blended together; and what belongs to one Kind of Beings, Man, is attributed to every 
=. other: each Object, either of Senſe or Imagination, being occaſionally inveſted with all the Characters and Pro- 
1 perties belonging to the human Kind. Thus, an Arrow grows impatient, and thirſts to drink the Blood of a Foe; 
| or /oiters and ſtops half way, lob to carry Death, Sc. So an Action of the Body, Laughter, is above repreſented 
| as it ſelf laughing, ready to burſt its Sides. And in the fame Piece we have one of the Planets, the Moon, repre- 
1 | ſented as trick d up and frounced ; and again, as kerchief*d, and in a decent Undreſs, and thus going a Hunting. To 
3| 1 255 tell us, that a fine Spring Morning, attended with a gentle Gale of Wind, is very pleaſant; preſently,.— Zephyr 
1 „with Aurora Playing, as he met her once a Maying, on a Bed of Violets blue, and freſh blown Roſes dipt 
_ in Dew, filld her with a Daughter fair, yclep'd in Heaven Eupbroſyne, and Mirth on Earth.“ How con- 


Ik w_ ſiſtent with the Nature of Things, that a Breath of Air ſhould lay an early Hour of the Day down; and 
= that from a green Gown thus given, a Paſſion of the Mind ſhould in time be brought forth ? In effect, 
3 the Inſpiration of the Poet amounts to little more than relating things that are naturally incongruous. He pre- 
=” ſents new Objects, new Worlds, but *tis only by differently combining the Parts of the old one. He does not 


make any thing, he only patches : He does not invent, he onl tranſpoſes : Nor has he the leaſt Power to move, 

other than what he derives from the Novelty and Strangeneſs of his Combinations ; to which nothing exiſts 

_ in the ordinary Syſtem, any thing conformable.—To ſay no more, if Invention furniſh Art; Memory — 

= the Invention; and Senſation the Memory, where all Knowledge originally commences. And the whole Pro- 
| | cels is nothing but the Action, or Operation of the Deity in a Courſe of Laws. | | 

| | AS to the ſecond Kind of Poets, in whom the Inſpiration is promoted or excited by means of Wine; Ca- 

. | ſaubon is perfectly frighted at it; judging it the higheſt Strain of Impiety, to ſuppoſe a Man may be divinely 
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inſpit'd by the Fumes of Liquor,—And yet 1 don't know whether his Fright be not founded! on a Miſappre: 


on. If Scaliger or any other Perſon alledge, that the Juice of the Grape may be an Occaſion of. ſuch an 


N 2. a Means or Condition neceſſary to make the Laws that concur to Invention take place ; I do not 
what Religion has to do here, more in any Other Enthuſiaſm. The uſe of ſuch a Means, is no ways 
A oguory ro the Power or Goodneſs . of God; who till remains the Author of this, as of any other Inſpira- 
tion; whether it be by Viſions, by Voices, Dreams, or the like. What matters it whether the Sound of a Cym- 
bal, or the Sight of an Image, or the EMuvia of a Liquor. be the Occaſion ? So long as he is the Cauſe, 
what matters it what Inſtrument he makes uſe of? And of all the Bleſſings this Juice is made the Occaſion of 
to us; why ſhould it be precluded from that, which none of God's Creatures, not even the vileſt, but oeca- 
fonally miniſters? The Antients did not think ſo meanly of it: they ſet up a God on purpoſe to preſide over 
it ; and it even had the largeſt Share in their moſt ſolemn Ceremonies of Religion. | 
THE Inſpiration of Orators, bears a near Relation to that of the Poets; tho being ſomewhat groſſer, it be - 
comes more technical, and demands more Induſtry, and Art. Nvintilian tells us how a Rhetor is to get inſpir'd * z 


« not by ſupinely lolling and gazing at the next moveable, and careleſly turning things over in-his Mind ; but by 


.« imagining the Judge and the Audience preſent, and ſtrongly repreſenting to himſelf the Time, the Occaſion,” 
c. He adds, that no body ought to pretend to be an Orator, unleſs he have this Art of Inſpiration at com- 


mand; ſo that he can raiſe it at pleaſure. | | | | 
WHAT has been ſaid above, contains ſome of the general Princi les of Enthuſiaſm, and their Connection 
with other phyſical Effects: and *twill be eaſy to trace and purſue the fame, where they appear in other Caſes, 


and with other Circumſtances. Thus the Inſpiration excited by the Orator in his Audience, is reſolved; by Ca- 


 ſaubon, into the Muſick of the Speaker, i. e. the Tone and Cadence of his Voice; and the Zuwko; or order and 


placing of his Words: In which laſt; how ſimple and trivial ſoever it may ſeem, all the great Maſters on the 
Subj 


allow ſomewhat myſterious and unaccountably forcible ; and accordingly make it the principal Part * 
1 


Rhetoi icx. And yet there is nothing in the Whole, but what reſults from the Powers, Properties, Ic. of 
ſeveral Letters, conſider'd as ſo _ Sounds, artfully combin'd. In effect, there is ſome Pub, or Dimenſion, 
and ſome Mirgy, or Numbers in all Diction; much more in that of Oratory : And Muſick it ſelf has no Charm 


in it, but what it derives from thoſe very Sources. 


NOR muſt it be omitted, that the uſe of Metaphors contributes its ſhare to the Effect. The Secret whereof 
conſiſts in this, that they are, as it were, accommodated to the Senſes ; and preſent ſuch Images to the Imagi- 
nation, as move us moſt when perceived in the Way of Senſation f. - 

AS to that Enthuſiaſm felt in Prayer, its Cauſe is not far to ſeek. The Powers of Rhetorick, and Muſick ; 
and of a peculiar Fervour of Imagination, rais'd by an Apprehenſion of the Preſence of God, c. will go a 


great way. We may add, that the antient Heathens made uſe of Dithyrambics in all their moſt ſolemn —__ . 
ez 


which Proclus obſerves, are peculiarly fit to ſtir up enthuſiaſtical Diſpoſitions, A Man that rides Pindar's 
cannot well fail of going at a great rate. | 2 

BUT the moſt extraordinary and unaccountable kind of Inſpiration is ſtill behind, viz. that of Prophecy, 
Divination, diſcovering of Cures 7 Dreams, &c. which yet may all be produced by Art; and accordingly, 
have all been taught and ſtudied like other Arts: not to fay, alſo, practiſed like them, for a Livelihood. Schools 
and Colleges of Prophets, Divines, Augurs, &c. were numerous both among Jews and Gentiles ; and 


there was little in their Diſcipline, but what may be reſolved into what has been already faid. Here, 


all the Means above mentioned, all the Springs of Enthuſiaſm, were uſed ; and frequently combin'd together, to 
make the more compound and extraordinary Effect. The Sight of vaſt Objects, as Rocks and Mountains, wild 


Proſpects, ſolitary Groves, gloomy Caves, furious Rivers, Seas, &c. which we find to work ſo ſtrongly on the Mind, 


were indulged ; and x frequent Changes, and ſudden Tranſitions made from one to another . Such unuſual Ob- 


jets neceſſarily ſuggeſted unuſual Ideas; which were heighten'd by proper Applications to all the other Senſes. And 


when the Man was at length got out of the ordinary Syſtem of Thinking, into another more unuſual and ex- 
traordinary, tho equally phyſicalz or if you will, mechanical one; what he utter'd was judged all oracular : It 
was not his Senſe, or Reaſon that ſpoke 3. and therefore it muſt be that of God himſelf. And among a large 
Train of Objects which preſented themſelves to him, ſome of 'em could not want an Analogy to Things that 
were really to come; at leaſt, in the Opinion of a Perſon already poſſeſſed with the Notion thereof. It may 
be added, that the Propheſies themſelves, had their Share in — 4 Futurity; the Events whereof partook of 
the Predictions, ſome more, others leſs, according to the degree of Poſſeſſion of the Parties concerned in 


them, In effect, the Revelations ſtill retain'd ſomething of the Means made uſe of to raiſe em. Thus, if 


the one were eicher agreeable or diſpl „the other would be of the ſame Kind: And hence a Revelation 

was artificially produceable of the Complexion required : which was the very Apex of the Art. So that 

— Divination, when moſt perfect, really ſuppoſed a natural Knowledge of the Thing demanded, and was 
t on it. | | 


raiſe in the Imagination an Idea of the Thing required. After a number of Ceremonies, the 
ſleep in the Temple: Pellibus incubuit ſtratis, ſomnumgue petivit. And the Prieſts had not only the 
his Body, and the ſtrewing of his Bed; but alſo the Management of Odours, Sounds, c. in the Night- time. 
So that if any natural Means were known for the Cure, here was room enough to ſuggeſt it to the Patient's 
Imagination, which was made acceſſible to *em, and as it were put into their Hands. But, if no proper Re- 
medy were known; as, tis probable, they hardly enter'd ſo far into the Part: yet, what was thus ſuggeſted, 
prongs at random, how ſtrongly muſt it operate, when inforced by the Opinion of its coming by Miracle and 
ſpiration? We ſee what the bare Preſence and Affurance of a Phyſician will frequently do; even cure Dif: 
orders far out of the Reach of his Skill: and what an Improvement would it not be to the Faculty, to have the 
further Aſſiſtance of a little Shew of Religion and Ceremony ?-—-A deal more might be ſaid on this Head; 
from the Practice of ExoxcisMs, AMULzTs, PHYLACTERIES, C to which the Reader may turn in 


as O 


the Book; as alſo to the Articles WrTcHcRAFT, EPHIALTEs, Sc. 


IT appears then, that 'tis in vain that we pretend to pervert the Order of Nature. Senſation does and 
muſt inevitably precede Imagination; which cannot by any human Means come at the ſmalleſt Grain of any 
thing, but what paſſes thro? that Canal. There is no harm in ſaying, that ſuch Things are of Divine Inſpira- 
tion ; the Miſchief lies in ſuppoſing, that theſe are more ſo than others ; that what appears only to the Imagina- 


von, is more of God than what appears to Senſation : which is, in effect, to fay; that we have ſome Know- 
ledge which we do not receive from God : my Ys | 


> Instit. Lib. v. | ** Livy, relating the horrible Rites of the Saturnalid, fen © %% 

1 Cicero 3. de Orat. % would hereupon be taken as if mad, fall into frange fanatical Agi 

+ Multos Nemora Sylvæque, multos Amnes aut Maria commoyent, * zations of Body, and break out into Propheſies :“ Velut mente cape 
UWorum furibunda mens, &c. Cie. de Divin, | ti, cum agitatione {anatica corporis vaticinari Dec; iy, I. 9. 
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the ſacred Writings ſpeak ? 


Means and Occafions we perceive 3 the fu 


of Shadow, Joy of Sorrow, and every thing of its Contrary. If a piece of Phoſphorus, upon becoming conti- 


rent Powers inherent in the different Sides of its Corpuſcles, be reſoluble by a Priſm into all the Appearances of a 


. Wiſdom, Minerva, the Offspring of Jove's Brain “, Sc. And thus it is they are to be underſtood, when they 
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CY ki. 2 3 > ; what we have ſaid tends to exclude God, and P rovidence out of the Wortd 1 

WP — 9 in it. So far is it from ſhewing, that the Deity has ho hand in che 
Production of ſuch and ſuch Effects; that it ſhews, nothing ele has any. The Wpole is Elis? and the Agency 
of Nan is only circumſtantial. For, what neceſſa Connexion between any of the Means here uſech and 
the Effect? And in whoſe Hand but God's, co d ſuch incompetent Inſtruments produce ſuch "Ends? In 
cali we not only confeſs his Preſence and Agency in the great and extraordinary Phænomena i; but ſee" 
y d * it every where, in the moſt ordinary ones. Nor does: this imply any thing to the Diſadvantage of 
Revesrd Religion; which is a Point quite foreign to the preſent P e. The In iration and Prophecy we 
have ſpoke of is all natural, and ordinary; and does not any way preclude tbe Deity from more 0 
oe ao Manifeſtations of his Will. On the contrary, if weak Man can do ſo much, acting ſubordinately 
rtain Laws of Nature, and by means of others; what may we not conceive of the Author of thoſe Laws, 
as in the Wiſdom of his Councils, he'ſhall think fit to interpoſe : as, in the two great Diſpenſations whereof 


« ve not made Philoſophy encroach too far on Religion; it may, perhaps, be objefted, that we 
ws wy 1 Region of too — ar in Philoſophy 3 in that we are continually recurring to the dernier 
Reſort, the Deity 3 which is held unphiloſophical——But let it be conſider' d what it is to philoſophize , and 
whether our Theories amount to any thing more, than Enumerations of Laws, Kue. Actions, of the Creator ? Ti 
certain, all the Structure and Economy diſcover'd by Diſſection, Microſcopes, Injection, c. furniſh no 

ore ſcientifical Account of the Origin of an Animal, than of a Spark of Fire. The uſual Syſtem of Genera- 
— amounts to no more than Augmentation; as it ſuppoſes the Animal alteady form'd, and only undertakes to | 
enlarge, and ſhow how it arrives at its Bulk. An Animalcule is to be given us, either in ſemine, or in ove, -3q 
or we labour in vain; Affimilation- being all the Generation we have any Idea of, We find our ſelves loſt 4 
and bewilder'd, hen we come to think © How the dim Speck of Entity began,” and here begin to con- I 
feſs, and mourn the Imperfection of our Knowledge. As if there were any Difficulty here, which did not equally 3 
obtain in every Step of the Preceſs. All the difference is, in the one Caſe we are ſenſible we only know * 
the What, and in the other we alſo think we know the How : Which is a Deluſion: And were it not for 
the Paradox, one might-almoſt affirm, that we know thoſe Things beſt, which we think we know che leaſt. 
For that here we mote immediately ſec the real Cauſe, without the Cloud and Embaraſs of Occaſions, which at 
other times confound us. Occaſions, are Cauſes, with reſpect to us, who only act at ſecond hand; and the great 
Source of our Error, is, that we can't eaſily fee thro? em to the real Cauſe. Whence, the greater number of 
— is the — _ be 1 and the more 3 is re- 
quired to extricate it. And by this way alone can Philoſophy to Ath im. Our Knowledge, in effect, 
Tan foi ; it reſpects our Kauen * r- uſes, either more or leſs immediately and is chiefly applied in the 
Arts, and Affairs of Life, "where Occaſions are Cauſes : And hence we take a Tincture, which we carry with us 
thro'out ; and apply, unawares, the ſame Notion when we come to philoſophize, where we are leſs intereſted, 
and conſequently our Knowledge purer and more abſolute. And thus we are betrayed fatally to confound Art 
with Nature; Firſt Cauſe with Second; God with our ſelves : all which muſt be done, ere the Philoſopher can 
commence Atheiſt. | ; | 4 2 | 4 1 | 
. THIS not diſtinguiſhing between Cauſes and Occaſions, has produced an infinite deal of falſe Refinement ; 4 
to the great detriment of our moſt obvious and palpable Knowledge. We continually over: ſhoot the Mark ; and 1 
looking too far, miſs ſeeing what is cloſe to us. We are willing to leave God out of the Affair as far as 
we can, and only have recourſe to him when we are at a pinch. He is rarely wanted, unleſs now and then, 
for a Miracle, or ſo. The Deity is not to interpoſe, niſi dignus vindice Nodus, till we have occaſion for him; 
i. e. till the Caſe becomes ſo obvious and glaring, that the Charm is broke, and we are forced to ſee him 
in ſpite of all our Prejudice. The Occafions are fo viſibly inadequate, that our Conſcience cries out, and neceſ-, 
fitates us to look to and confeſs a Cauſe. But, tho we be well enough contented to find him at the End of © i 
the Chain; alas he muſt be alſo preſent at every Link, or the Whole will fall to pieces. He is not more A 
concern'd in forming the original Samen of a Fœtus, than in nouriſhing, aſſimilating, or bringing it at length 3 
to Light. We can as eaſily conceive the firſt Formation of a piece of unorganiz'd Matter into ah Animal, 3 
as any other Production of Nature; or even, as we call it, of Art. Generation is effected after the ſame | 
manner as other Arts; and the fame Principles that will account for the making of a Statue, will account fot 
that of a Child. If the Figure of a Man ariſe out of a Maſs of Clay; is it by any other Operation than that 
of Nature, which according to the Poſition of the Hand, determines the Parts of the Clay to move in this Di- 
rection, or that; according to certain Laws of Motion, and Percuffion ? And if the fame be afterwards har- 
dend, upon ſtanding to the Fire; is it not by the ſame Nature acting by certain other Laws, the Set or Col- 
lection whereof makes the phyſical Proceſs called Exhalation? The Hand, you'll ſay, was the Occaſion. But 
what is an Occaſion? I doubt we have no juſt Idea to that Word; and that it implies ſomewhat of a Con- | 
tradiction; at leaſt, if any thing of Cauſalty be denoted by it. Conſidering that we ſay, Light is the Occaſion 
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guous to Air, immediately begin to ſmoke, and produce Fire and Light, with all the wonderful Phænomena 4 
thereof, as Colour, Refrangibility, Reflexibility, alternate Fits of eaſy Refraction and eaſy Tranſmiſſion, have diffe- 3 


Rainbow, exhibit the Species of Objects, act on and conſume Bodies, give Senſations of Heat, Pain, Ge. þ 
and all theſe Properties permanent, and immutable for ever ; What a Syſtem of Laws, what an infinity of 
Springs muſt be play'd for all this? No Circumſtance whereof is in our hand, beſide that of Contiguity of 
Non-contiguity with the Air: which, for our own Glory, we dignify by the Name Occaſion, and ſuppoſe ſome- 
thing in it analogous to Cauſe ; and thus put our ſelves in ſome meaſure on a footing with the Almighty. 
We know, without Light the viſible Univerſe would ceaſe to be; and without Heat, all Motion and Action 
muſt be at an End: So that it may even be ſaid to be owing to Fire, that there is a World. And yet how 
eaſy is it to produce what thus contains in it all Things ! In effect, Fire is an Occaſion; and contributes juſt as 
much to the Exiſtence of the World, as we do to that of Fire. When we are doing, we might as well go 
on, and make our ſelves the Cauſes or Occaſions of the Univerſe; which we are, in the very ſame Senſe, 
as of any one Phznomenon in it. And thus, the ſame Principle which appear'd ſo deſtructive to Religion, is 
found equally ſo to Philoſophy. So conſiſtent is the Nature of Things! one Error is ſubverſive of almoſt all 
Truth : One Wheel amiſs in the Machine of Knowledge, makes the whole a Lye. 
OF this, many of the Antients ſeem to have had a juſter Notion than we; as, in effect, they may be ſaid 
to have had more Religion than we. Their Mythology, which is ſuppoſed to be their Phyſics, ſpeaks of 
nothing elſe but God, under various Forms. and Shapes, i. c. in various Views and Relations. The Poets, 
from whom. it was taken, firſt perſonified God, or the firſt Cauſe ; and then his Attributes; His Power they 
called 7uiter, which they conceiv'd as his reigning Attribute; his Fuſtice was Juno, the Conſort of Power; his 


Vid. Boſſu, Traits du Potme Epique, L. i, e. 2. NT ; | lay 
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* 
to tfat End, or ah Acquaintance with certain Rules and Meaſures which tend to produce ſuch Effect. 
T HE firft is a Moral View or Motive, which has already been laid down as the Spring or Principle of 
all human Action, and which is founded on the r of Good or Advantage to ariſe from ſuch Poem. 


The ſecond, viz. the Knowledge of the Means, ſtands on the common Footing of the Knowledge hitherto. diſ- 


or the 
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fay viper did To, and fo; "Fung perſecuted” the Trojans ; Minerva inſtructed Telemarhus, &c. which ſeems to 


: 


be all the Poh theiſm the Inventors were guilty of; tho after-Ages, not perceiving that this was the Work 


of 'Poerty and Fiction, abſurdly took it in another Senſe,  ' 


IN effect, the wWiole Phyſics of the Antients, was no other than a Theology 3 as all juſt Phyſics ought 
do be. I may even add,” chat the making a Difference between the two Sciences, and erecting em into Provin- 
| e of, and oppoſite to each other, has proved moſt pernicious to both; and been the great Source 


abr "Irreligjion and Ignorance ; which will never be dry*d up, till the two be reſtored to each other, an 


% 


„lid rogerher Again. To rum any length in either of *em, without having recourſe to the other; as the gene- 
" —_ of Autfiors affect to do, 4 downright inconſiſtency. Some of our Syſtems of Theology, one would take 
- for pure Inſpiration thro out 3 as if the Authors ſuppoſed they could know any thing of God, otherwiſe than 


by means of Senſe, and Phznomena : or as if Enthuſiaſm it ſelf did not pre-ſuppoſe Senſe, or could ariſe 
without it. And, on the other hand, ſome Treatiſes of Philoſophy ſeem to have refined' God out of the 


World, by whom all things in it ſubſiſt; and which, in Seneca's Philoſophy, was no other than God him 


Py 
* « 


ſelf ®, They have made us an Univerſe ſo fine, that it may ſtand of it ſelf, wichoutany God, i. c. withour 
any Cauſe, at all: Occaſion is the higheſt Cauſation they require. This is to abſtract with a witneſs ; to dif- 
tinguiſ the Knowledge of the Cauſe from that of the Effect, and vice versd : whereas there is no knowing any 
thing of either, other than by their Relations to each other. [4 1 

IMA add, that the further either of theſe Sciences is carried, on this footing, the more idle and extrava- 
gant it will become; and that the one tends to downright Madneſs, and the other to downright Atheiſm. 
On the one hand, to make a Syſtem without a God, is nothing leſs than to be a God one's ſelf : The Author's 


ll  TJmagination muſt ſupply the Place of a Deity, by animating the Maſs, and giving Connexion to the ſeveral 
Parts and Members, i. e. by eſtabliſhing the Relation of Caufe and Effect, which is the very thing that denomi- 


nates God. Yet even ſuch imaginary Syſtem it ſelf, cannot ariſe without God, 1 his Laws upon the Imagi- 
nation, in the Courſe of Things; ſo as to produce ſuch Effect: And thus what tends moſt directly to exclude 


God, does at the ſame time ſuppoſe him. And, ons the other hand, to make a God without a Syſtem ; 
that is, to give a Theology or Doctrine of God, without a Phyſiology, or that of the World, is directly to make 
2 God, not to find one. *Tis to make an Effect antecedent to its Cauſe: Tis to do, I am aſham'd to fa what ! 


IAM afraid I may ſeem to have heen too long abſent. from my Subject; but it has been all along in 
my Eye, and a little Recapitulation will convince the Reader, that we have not wander'd far out of the 


way. We bave ſhewn whence all our Knowledge originally riſes: that Senſation is its only Source; that 


what comes this way, comes by the Agency of the Divine Being: that it is further modified in the Memory 

or Imagination, where new Aſſemblages are frequently made, which is called Invention; that it is continually 

altering, by the Admiſſion of new Ideas from without; but ſtill remains ſabje& to the Laws impoſed; by the 
10 


Creator, ſo that nothing by therein, but in conſequence of ſuch Laws ——Thus far the Mind appears 


merely paſſive: And thus it ſtands with reſpect to the Matter of all Knowledge and Art—lrt remains, now, to 
conſider its Form, or that whereby ſuch Knowledge becomes Art, i. e. becomes ſubſervient to human Purpo- 


Fes, and under the Direction of human Reaſon. 


- 


HERE, therefore, a new State of the Mind, Agency, and a new Faculty thereof, Reaſon, come in play: the 
Foundation and Office whereof, will be aſcertain'd, by inquiring, What there is in the Artiſt's, e. g. Homer 
Mind, that concur'd with his Inſpiration or Invention, to the Produc ion of his Poem? This will be found 
to refolve into, fir, an Inclination, or Deſire to 19 ſome Piece, in the way of a Fable, that ſhall ftrong- 
ly repreſent the Miſchiefs of Diſcord among Confederates 3 and, ſecondly, a Knowledge of the Means neceſſary 


>» 


cours of. 


THE Man and Meaſures of an Art, make a kind of preliminary Doctrine; neceſſary or conducive there- 
to, called the Theory of the Art; which, alſo, in one Senſe, may be conſider'd as another Art, diſtinct from 
the former: At leaſt, to come at it is the Buſineſs of another Art. If, for inſtance, a certain Poſition, or 


Set of Motions of the Body, be conſtituted by Nature the Occaſion of a poetick Inſpiration ; and ſuch and ſuch 


Images and Ideas ariſing herefrom, be conſtituted the Occaſions of ſuch and ſuch Paſſions in the Mind of a 
Reader, and ſuch and ſuch Views conſequent thereon, viz, an Averſion to Enmity, and Contention : To form 
an Art productive of theſe Effects, we muſt firſt ſee and obſerve ſuch or the like Effects, to ariſe from ſuch 

| e Cauſes ; and argue or infer, that tis probable theſe Motions, or theſe Images, are the Occaſions 
thereof: and confider and collect the Order, Manner, and Circumſtances thereof, to form the Art, or Me. 
thod.——So that we have here, as before, 15, Matter, viz. Phænomena, firſt furniſhed by Senſation, and preſerwd 
in the Memory; 2®, Form, ariſing from the Moral View, which led us to frame an Art, and in order thereto, 


to conſider and dwell on the Phænomena, compare em together, and infer ſomething from *em.—lIt a 


; 
therefore, that we have two Arts of Poetry, very diffetent from each other ; coming from different Cauſes, 
tending to different. Purpoſes, and rarely found, in any degree, in the ſame Perſon. The firſt Art Homer has in 


2 
perfection, the ſecond, Ariſtotle. 


* 


BUT for all their difference, the two are really of the fame general Nature, and Kind; and only differ 
in point of Degree, and Subordination; as they are nearer to, or further from, the Principle of all Knowledge 
and Art, Senſation. Homer, we have ſhewn, was inſpired : He derived his Art only from Nature acting ori 
him in the ordinary Courſe of Things, and firſt preſenting Objects to his Senſe, then to his Imagination: And 
others are inſpired from him, i. e. derive the Inſpiration from Nature thro? his means: among whom is Ari- 


ſeotle. Nature, as ſhe appears to the Senſes, is Homer's Subject: as ſhe ſhews her ſelf in Homer, is Ariſtotle's ; 
by which time the Inſpiration is grown a degree cooler, and leſs forcible, and the Ideas thus excited at ſecond 
hand movi z the Mind leſs, it can attend more ſteadily to em, and perceive their Relations better. In the 
firſt it falls ike Lightning, immediately from Heaven; the ſecond may be compared to the Reflexion of the 
ſame in a Mirror, The reading of Homer, i. e. the exciting and calling up his Ideas and Images, does, as it were; 
impregnate riftorizs Imagination; and tranſplant the Poets whole Nurſery into the Philoſopher's Garden, to be 
further cultivated. Accordingly, Ariſtotle applying his Apprehenſion — Reaſon, to 'em, and examining en 
doſely on all Sides, perceives divers Relations and Analogies between em, which Homer was not aware of; and 
which the Warmth öf his Imagination, and the quick Succeſſion of new Ideas, would not give him room to 
attend to. Theſe Analogies he calls Rules, or Laws ; the Aſſemblage or Syſtem whereof, make what we cal 


 Ariſtole's Art of Poetry. 
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xvi ; The P Re E F A E E | | 
Ar 2 8 might be obſery'd in the ſeveral other Arts. Thoſe we have hitherto chiefly kept to 
has 3 Hopes br Kind: we ſhall here give an Inſtance in what we call the real Kind, viz, ArchiteFure. 
An 4thenian Sculptor, then, obſerving an Acanthus ſhooting up under a Baſket ; 1 pleas d with the Figure it 
eſents ; and taking the Hint, invents the Capital of a Column on the Model thereof : And a number of 
ke Steps, an entire Order gradually aroſe 3 and, in time, a whole 1 thus advanced; and another 
Perſon eeing a Building framed after ſuch manner; he attentively examines the ſeveral Members, their Forms, 
Proportions, &c. and puts em down in mi, 4 * I 1 8 che 

ſt inati erved between the , or Occaſio acing em 
two, there ſtill remains the Subordination already 0 Wp dle Güte of W. ee =; 


1 d bei ched in Words, or Lan C, 4 e b 1 
i e. the Rules thus m—_ rove Occaſions of 'raiſing Ideas or Images in the Imagination of future 


were originally deriv DO Materials e 
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Au to be e eee firſt in at Homer's, and Callimachus's Senſe; in the ſimple 

ing with other Ideas in the Memory, or Imagination, and 


THE Arts, then, of Poetry und ArchiteFurs, come. 
abs | Lane 2 Po 

Quality of natural Phänomens. or Objects 3 + of the Moral View. or Principle which ſuggeſt- 
d deſirable ; new Productions ariſe, e, g. a Poem, or a Build. 


coming to be compared and 3 by the Agency 
: — 08 
ed the making of a Poem, c. as adyantageous Tce Ret, went Ren ol re 


8 1 der the Cognizance an n, 0 
ing: which coming at length under the 0 and produce the like at any time. Reaſon returns Rules for 


in, which tend to pro ; N 143 l . 
e diſcovered therein m a Sy Pal 1 r's Stone, which tends to turn all Materials it is 8 ed to, into 


; which Rules, NN Cs 1 res 
n_ =T 0 wie a thus tranſmuted, like the pretended multiplicative Virtue of the ſame Gold, from every 


lied to, produce Rules ara? : 2 TY 
—_— ON. In effect, Which is the lat F aculty the Matter of Art arrives at, is the firſt from which the 
Form or Rules thereof, which are to propagate it, ariſe. In which view, Reaſon may be laid down as the Prin- 5 
ciple of this ſecondary Art, or Theory; as Imagination of the primary one, or of the Matter. We ſtill 8 
ſee the Effect of the firſt Laws, even in the latter Art: External Objects ſtrike the Senſe and Imagination ſo W 
ſtrongly ; that they reach to Reaſon ; which, like an infinitely elaſtick Subſtance, reflects em back again; and 8 


thus th in grow into Objects of Senſe: and ſo in a Circle. EN F "of 
T HIS frems to make — two Arts differ very widely: And as Reaſon appears our higheſt Faculty, (inaſmuch 
as tis this alone that tends to produce, and multiply) and accordingly, all our Knowledge appears proportionably 


J „as Reaſon is more concern'd therein: the Rules or Theory of an Art, appears of infinitel 
—— Co —— the Matter thereof. The former is in ſome Senſe active, and, like the Almighty Min 
tends to — new Things, new Worlds, new Syſtems without end; the latter is mere Paſſion, and ends in 


bare Brute Perception. | 3 1 

YET, Alles Rules, it muſt be obſery'd, do not tend to produce Poetry; I mean, not the Matter of Poe- 
try 3 but only the Form. Ariſtotle's Art is not the Art of Poetry in that Senſe ; as its Rules don't tend to pro- 
duce the Enthuſiaſm. They only give the human Part, and relate what Reaſon obſetves in the Productions of 
the Imagination, i. e. what there is in em that is a proper Object of this laſt F aculty, and comes under ita 
Notice. In effect, Poetry is only ſubject to Ariſtotle's Rules, as there is Reaſon, not as there is Inſpiration or In- 
vention in it. | | ; 

THE Source of Poetry, we have obſerved, lies out of Poetry, in a higher Ground; and to turn the Stream 
upon us, is the Buſineſs of this other Art of Inſpiration, The immediate Inſpiration, is not ſo immediate as we 
might imagine. It is not the ultimate Principle of Art, but is it ſelf ſubordinate to another further, or purer 
Art ; fo that we muſt not have only Art and Rules to produce Poetry, but alſo to produce the Principle thereof, 
Inſpiration, or Invention. And the ſame will hold of the Rules of this laſt Art, themſelves, which will require 


others ; and ſo in infinitum. At leaſt, the Series will be infinite, if we only take our ſelves, and our own Agen- 


cy into the Account. W IF 
"TO clear up this a little farther ; it is to be obſerved, that the Art, e. g. of Poetry, is not only 


the Reſult of another higher Art, as above laid down ; but, as it conſiſts of Matter and Form; theſe are 
each of 'em the Subject of a particular Art, and each of em require another higher Art to produce 
*em.——-The Means, for inſtance, neceſſary to Inſpiration, or the Invention of Images, make one Art ; and 
thoſe for their Application to the preſent Purpoſe, another. So that the Art of Poetry reſolves -it ſelf into 
two ſubordinate ones; the firſt of which may be called the Art of Invention, the other the Art of Judg- 
ment, or Criticiſm: each of which has all the Characters of the general Art; is come at like it, produces 
new Objects like it, and reſolves like it into Matter and Form.-—-Nor does the Matter end here: For as 
each of theſe ſubordinate Arts, conſiſts, again, of Matter and Form; each of 'em reſolves lower into two 
other Arts: and the ſame may be ſaid of each of theſe; and ſo on. So that there is really an infinite Series 
_ == of Arts, previous to any one, and acceſſory thereto ; all diſtin from each other, tho all of the ſame general Na- 
=_ ture and Kind, and only differing in Point of Order, or Subordinacy. They ariſe ſubordinately from the ſame 
_ Cauſe, and tend ſubordinately to the ſame End: Which Difference, or Subordination, as already noted, ariſes 
1 only from their greater, or leſs diſtance from the Principle of all Knowledge, Senſation. 

UPON the whole, ſenſible Nature furniſhes the Matter of them all, by means of the Imagination ; and 
moral Nature the Form, by means, or light of Reaſon.-----The former Propoſition has been Tuſfciently diſ- 
cuſs d. It remains to inquire a little further into the latter: For, that Reaſon furniſhes the Means, &c. muſt be 


bo 7 
1 | . further qualified, ere it be receivd. Our Reaſon, it is to be obſerv'd, does not perceive any r a an 
f 0 
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d im- 
mediate Connexion between the Means, and the Effect: for there really is none. Conſequently Reaſon cannot 
be the Author of em; in regard, the Medium is wanting whereby it could poſſibly attain em. So that they 


— 1 muſt be procured by ſome other Canal; which will at length be found to end in Senſation. In effect, ere 
Wh we know that ſuch Means conduce to ſuch End, we muſt have obſerved,” or found it ſo by Experience. 
| [7 Our Memory ſuggeſts to us, that ſuch or the like Cauſes, have been follow'd by ſuch or the like Effects; 
a which is the only Foundation we have to expect any thing from em on the preſent Occaſion.— Thus, if Homer's 
„ Reaſon direct him to retire into a Place free of Noiſe and Diſturbance, at a time when his Mind is clear and 
. in due Temper; and there to apply himſelf with Attention and Earneſtneſs, to think on his Subject: In con- 


| ſequence of which Means, new Ideas and Images preſent themſelves ; ſome more immediately relative to the 
| 2 Figs preſent Purpoſe, others leſs : Whence comes all this, but that Homer remembers, ſuch or the like Ideas as are 
1 now wanted, to have aroſe upon the uſe of ſuch or the like Means? And if, among the Crowd of Images, 

_ | he chuſes only ſuch as are moſt proper, and immediately conducive to his End, and throw aſide or expunge 
= the reſt ; whence is this, but that he remembers ſuch, on former Occaſions, to have contributed more fully 
1 to Ends like his own ; than ſuch others? So that the whole Proceſs appears to be little other than Remembrance ; 

which, we know, reſolves into Senſe, | | 


X 


BUT, 


. 


. Memory, it 8 to be here noted, deals only in paſt Things. It informs us, that on ſuch an Occa- 

k 1150 r and relate only to thoſe numerica Means, Occaſion, Circumſtances, Sc. Which can never happen 
, So "that Memory ſpeaks _—_— the preſent Caſe ; nor gives any Directions how the particular 
Purpoſe now in view is do be attain'd. Its Language i only this, Such Means did produce ſuch and ſuch 
« Pfecb To make the Application of paſt” ings to preſent, is the Office of Reaſon; which comes in 


© where Memory ends; and fybjoins, That © if ſuch Means have done fo, ſuch others will now do fo.” And 


conſequently ris Reaſon" that, in 1 the preſent Meaſures. 
OUR Inquiry nom draws towards an. Iſſue; and it only remains to ſhew, in what manner Reaſon attains this 
End, i. k. What farther or higher Means there are, whereby it is enabled co furniſh Meaſures for the preſent 
Exigent, from the Circumftances of paſt ones This it effects by certain Perceptions of Similitude and Difimi- 
liude; Parity and Impurity, -Congruity and Incongruity, between former and preſent Means, Occaſions, Fr. By 
virtue of theſe, the Mind infers, 5 or preſumes, That © inaſmuch as ſuch Means were followed by ſuch 
Effect ; fuch others, by parity” of Reaſon,” wilt be followed by ſuch others:?“ And that © as there are ſuch 
and ſuch Differences between former and preſent ' Occaſions and Circumſtances ; there muſt be ſuch and ſuch 
« other correſpondent Variations in the preſent Meaſures, to keep up a Coltatuity = All which reſolves into that 
has been already ſhewn of the whole Art; and confiſts of Matter, furniſh'd by 
ſervation 3 and Form, furniſh'd by Reaſon, from Compariſon, and Analogy. ** 2 
AND chus it is Reaſon that makes all our hiſtorical Knowledge of any ſignificancy to us. Tis this that 
makes former Caſes ſubſervient to the preſent Occaſon. We may look upon this, as the Inſtrument or Faculty 
of transferring; whereby the Effects of for mer Times and Places, are brought over to the preſent ones. Without 
this, Senſe would loſe its chief uſe; and Memory, with all its Copia, be no other than uſeleſs Lumber.— Tis this 


comprehenſive Word, Ana N it is ound, oat: every Means, every +” of an Art, includes what 


mory, from Senſe and Ob- 


Faculty alone that arranges our ſenſible Ideas into any thing of Subordinacys Memory only preſents em ſuch as 


they firſt appear d; wholly diſtinct all, and independent of each other; being connected by nothing but their Com- 
preſence, or Co- exiſtence in point of Time and Place. The Eftabliſhment of all other Relations is the Work of 
Reaſon; which, from theſe few ſenſible Relations, infers numerous others, e. g. from the Compreſence of two 
Things, in reſpect of Time, Place, c. it concludes that ſome new Appearance perceiv'd in the one, was occa- 
ſioned by the other; and therefore, that there was ſome Power in the latter, by which this was effected, c. 
And thus it is we come by the Relations or Perceptions of Cauſe, Effet, Action, Paſſion; Property, Quality, &c. 
So that, to this Faculty of Reaſon, we owe the hh Science of Phyſicks; which is no other than the Doctrine 
of Cauſes : At leaſt, the Form thereof. The Matter, i. e. the Senſations themſelves, being furniſhed by Senſe, 
conſtitute Natural Hiſtory, the Baſis of all Knowledge whatever. 

WE are now got to the Top of all our Natural Faculties, Reaſon ; and the moſt refined of all our Science, 


Analogy.,—-It remains to obſerve, that with this Natural Reaſon, is connected Moral Inclination. In the Caſe, 


for inſtance, of Good; to the Voice of Reaſon repreſenting a Thing as ſuch, is connected a Defire or Inclination 
towards the fame ; which is the Spring or Principle of all human Action, or Operation; and commands a num- 


ber of ſubordinate ones, the application of all which conſtitutes what we call the Purſuit of ſuch Good. 


AND thus we are got to the bottom of all our moral Faculties, Defire or Inclination. Hence, as Reaſon is 
the End of Paſſion, or Perception; Inclination is the Beginning of Action: The one terminating in the Ap- 
enſion of Good, where the other commences. And again, as the Perception of Analogy is the ultimate 

ect of Science; the Inclination ariſing by means hereof, is the Beginning of Art: the two being join'd, and 
as it were, inoſculated in ſome middle Point. And thus external or phyſical Things, come to influence or produce 
internal, or moral ones; thus the whole Effect of ſenſible Nature is applied to moral Nature. And thus do 
Phyſics take hold of Ethics ; God, of Man. Hence, moral Knowledge may be confider'd as a kind of Medium 
between Perception, and Inclination ; Action, and Paſſion ; Science, and Art: Accordingly, it poſſeſſes a middle 
Region in the Orb of Knowledge ; as being that by whoſe Mediation, a Communication is made between the 


two; and the Effects of the one imparted, or handed over to the other. 


BUT, to determine the Nature and Origin of Analogy ; and ſhew how theſe Notices or Perceptions of Simi- 
litude, Parity, &c. by means whereof Reaſon makes her Concluſions, are arrived at ; and whether they ariſe in 
the ſame general manner as other Ideas, by the Agency of the divine Being, (the human Mind remaining wholly 
paſſive therein) or whether we perceive or diſcern em immediately, by ſome intuitive Power inherent in the Na- 
ture of the Mind; and fo are active therein----will need a little farther Attention. | 

IT muſt be allow'd, then, that theſe Perceptions, Similitude, &c. are no proper Objects of Senſe : They do not 
come from without, as any part of the Matter of our Senſations : they are of no Colour, Figure, Solidity, or the 
like. Nor do they ſeem to ariſe immediately, and neceſſarily, upon any Objects being preſented ; but rather to 
require ſome Action, or Operation of the Mind, to produce and give em being. The Truth is, they are not 
any immediate Objects, but reſult from a Compariſon between ſeveral ; which Compariſon ſeems to be the Work 
of the Mind, bringing one to. the other, and conſidering their Agreement and Diſagreement. 

BUT, tho this bids much faireſt for Action of any thing yet alledg'd ; yet will the whole hereof be found to 
reſolve into Senſe, and Memory.----If, ſeeing a Sword run thro? a Perſon, I find he dies upon it; and ſeeing after- 
wards a Spear run in like manner thro' another, I conclude he will likewiſe die: Whence is this, but that in the latter 
Cafe, ſome of the Circumſtances of the preſent Tranſaction, do neceſſarily recal the Memory of the former ones: 
Since, ſo far as they were alike, they were really the ſame ? Conſequently, as the Idea of Death was connected to the 
former; it belongs equally to the latter. In effect, in two ſimilar things, ſo far as I ſee a Similitude, fo far I 
ſee the fame thing in both. Similitude is only a Repetition : and Pas ud what agrees to the one, muſt, ſo far 
as their Similitude goes, agree to the other, 4 the ſame Reaſon that it does to either. Hence, if I am paſſive 
in remembering the Sword, and paſlive likewiſe in ſeeing the Spear; and the one be in ſome reſpects the ſame 
with the other: I am not active in perceiving that Sameneſs : ſince *tis only the Perception of one thing twice 
over. And my knowing it to be the fame now, is only my remembring it to be what I had ſeen before; with 
this difference, that the Power which firſt repreſented it to me abſolutely ; does now repreſent it with this additio- 
nal Circumſtance, that I had ſeen it before. Matt. 

AGAIN, if I argue or conclude that what agrees to, or ariſes from one thing; will do ſo in another thing 
ſimilar only in ſome Circumſtances : This is founded wholly on a Preſumption, that the Agreement reaches to 
thoſe Points upon which the former Effect depended. So that all phyſical Cauſation, in reſpect of us, is mere 


Preſumption. Accordingly, the great Regulæ pbiloſopbandi eſtabliſhed by Sir 7. Newton, that Effects of the 


. fame kind, ariſe from the ſame Cauſe: and that. « Qualities which agree to. all the Bodies hitherto known, 
agree univerſally to all;“ are at bottom only Preſumptions. Yet are they juſt phyſical Laws; and the beſt 

the Subject will allow of. | „ | | 
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do not excite any Image or Idea in the Mi 
ſes of Mathematicks labour, to give 


direct, the other implicit; properly call'd Identica! Propoſitions.— Thus that Axiom, The Whole is equal to its 
« Parts';” eafily reſolves into this other, “ The Whole has the Nature and Characters of a Whole :” which 


TO illuſtrate the Progreſs, of the Mind in this new Scene: Suppoſe, for inſtance, a, Ball, or Sphere; and 

let it be divided'int typ Þ ts, Our Senſes do not inform us that the two Segments thereof are equal to the: 
whole one: On the” contrary, they repreſent them as very unequal ; and tis Reaſon alone that finds their Equa- 
liry. The Ciadfe hereof, is,. that che Figure, Sc. of the divided Sphere, which, are the things the Eye tak“ 
cognizance of, are Very, rear from thoſe of the whole one; and that the Quantity or Subſtance, in Whihhk 
alone the Equality” conſiſts, „is no. Object, of Sight, but only of Reaſon ; which informs us that the two Sg 
ments arg Riff l thee whole. Sphere, only exiſting with ſome variety in reſpect of Figure, Place, c. Hencebon 
we find it neceſſaty, i. e. included in the Nature and Notion of a Whole, that the Sphere be equal to its Barts 5! 
and thùs, by ati: bez pronounce the ſame Ratio univerſally between every Whole and its Parts, and-ſomakerafl 501 
Axiom which is the Foundation of a new kind of univerſal Knowledge. In effect, to ſay that the whole:Sphens on 


19 L 


is equal to its Parts, is no more than, to ſay, the Quantity or Subſtance is not altered by any Alterations, made»igm0? . 


7 


| its Figure; Place, Number, Sc. which is as much as to ſay, that the Subſtance is the Subſtance, the Sphere, tic: 
| Sphere. „n e nd als lo; 69. 116 0-3 he ben l bio noche 
1 FROM ſuch Axioms it proceeds to Theorems: and Problems; every one whereof is reſolvable into/Bliefa md: o 
5 Hypotheſis; each of which may be again reſolved into Axioms or Identical Propoſitions, ,which is called drmm by 
Ft - ſtrating. In fine, all Demonſtration ſuppoſes Identical Propoſitions, and turns on 'em; and. its Certauity Ariſes PB. 


from no other Principle, but the Identity or Sameneſs of the Thing implied in ſuch Propoſitigns, with the 


'Y Thing expreſs'd. | wy ns 200 10 21034 

5 IT appears then, that the whole Proceſs conſiſts in abſtracting, or ſetting aſide the ſenfible-Idea that VI 

. the firſt Occaſion, and conſidering the Relations thereof by themſelves, as if they had diſtinct, inde 7 

* | Exiſtences. By thus excluding the Conſideration of the phyſical Ens, Senſation and Imagination are, of courſe ex«2!:-" 

5 cluded, with all the Action and Inſpiration annex d to em; and thus is Reaſon left in full play, without any 157 

>; thing to ſuperſede, or divert it. Thus we may be ſaid to make a new World, and furniſh. it with a-vew-Ser'© 1 
; of Creatures; and a new Doctrine, which is, as it were, the Shadow of the former. Metaphyſicks, and Mathe- 
_ maticks, in effect, are the Science of Enia bumana, or rationis, as Phyſics of Entia nature, or ſenſus. 10 fle E 
: B UF ſuch Abſtracts, e. g. Quantity, Meaſure, Weight, Cc. tho no immediate Objects of Senſe, have yer a 21s 

3 Connexion with things which have, whereby they become of the utmoſt import in the World. There is tur 10 


4 Such Pimenſtons! Weight, Th are combined by him with ſuch Effects, Motions, Reſiſtances, Sc. and prove 
li the Occaſion of ſuch and ſuch” Effects: which is the great Principle of all human Action, and all truly artificial 

* Production in the World. | 03 
[+ BY means of this Communication, the firſt Impulſe is brought back again from the higheſt pitch of abſtracted 


[ Reaſon has ever travelbd to, to the groſſeſt and moſt palpable Objects that ſtrike every Senſe. And thus are 

Action and Paſſion, Senſation and Reaſon, Art and Science, found to reciprocate, and 2 — each —— | 
HAVING thus diſculs'd the Nature, and Characters of Art and Science; it remains to ſettle the Notion: of 
g 42 TER M of Ait; a Diction as little underſtood as any thing in Language. Art and Science, we have ob. 


r giving Names 
Vink ing, ta the more 
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INDEED *tis. very few of our Words that expreſs ſingle; or ſimple Ideas. The Reaſon, is,,that obſerving 
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we don't-ſo much conſider them abſolutely and independently, as under ſuch Circumſt d Relations 
each other. The great Readineſs and Propenſity of the Mind to con bitte, and Bonde 3 | — 9 
pay, or receive em in Parcels, has left us very few ſimple oneb ; I Hean, ver "few Names w ich denote only 
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NOW. urhat we call a Term, confider'd as to its Nature and Origftt, 5s no” other that 4 Word Which 
« detrotes un Aſſemblage, or Syſtem of Ideas relating to ſome one Point, which the Mind artfully Ba 
« ax; Afſociates together, for the conveniency of its own Operations.“ Or; a Word which ba jam ſexe 


ich mort eaſe and diſpatch foraſmuch as having proper Combinations thereof always _ made, we are faved 
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roper Names, which indeed are out of the ordinary Caſe of Language, as ſerving occafionally to denote an 1 
hundred different Subjects. Yet even theſe ſometimes become Terms; as, when To pac 9c become f 
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4 bareoA& of applying a Fluid to a dry Body; and denotes, e. g. the Modus of i ec ae G ima el) J 

e gies,” ! 
a certain Motion of the Arm, but this Motion, effected by the ſucceſſive Contraction tha Paris of certain | 
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y. the Superaddition of ſome new Character, 5 
hey were before Members of the Commonwealth of Knowledge; but are now incorporated 
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ther, not uſed Do 70 


are not immediately Ie from the literal, or -grammatical, but from the general, e h 


which the preſent Occaſions furniſh, thereto : which being different according to the rt and Sul N 5 : 
».\- 


ject of the Art, ſpecify the meaning of the Term in this, or that Art. So that the Word Which, to raiſe 
it to a philoſophical or ſcientifical Senſe, was generaliz d; to form a Technical one is again Fi ar. ; 
p appropriated, and inveſted with new Accidents. Which falls in with the Difference above lai down between a k 
5 Art and Science. VVV | Dy OO ETA. | 
THUS, the ſame Word Spirit, which literally ſignifies Breath, and philoſophically any ſubtil Subſtance, is 1 
technically brought to denote diverſe other things; in Anatomy, a thin animal Juice ſecreted in the Braz 2 . A 


of infinite more. And hence Legions of 
the Hierarchy, Ge 


THE Notion of a Term will receive ſome farther Light from that of a DEFINITION; which is, 


are Words which have" E and determinate; Meanings, reſulting from a certain Combination of Ideas; 
in which vie, à Term may be ſaid to be, „ a Word that is capable of Definition u i. 2. of having its Senſe 
explain'd, and ucertained by an Enumeration of its Properties, and Relations: by which it is diſtinguiſh'd 
from other Wards merely en e ee anings: are general and indeterminate, d may be uſed with 
: Ca Un; a Term: A Word is inexpHeable © aft we can do to- 
, Subſtitution, 1g 01! 18111999 903 MIW 3% & 
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aus Relationitigets ; if che have not, we muſt proceed to try him with more, and tell him tis Forza, or 
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% Sc. or *tis Bla, or ie, Sc. If none of theſe will do, it remains to try, whe. 


% ia, or Potentia 12 n * 9rig Ar reg 

45 he ; 9 have it, without any Name to it; and ſay, tis That- whereby ONE thing, coming in 
&« Contact with another, moves, or ſhakes, or breaks it,” & c. If by any of theſe means he learns What Force 
is, he does not form any new Idea: he only learns a new Name; and finds that what he calls by one Name, 
others call by another; or that what he had never taken the Pains to diſunguiſh by any Name, ſome others 
have. To get the Idea, he muſt. have recourſe to Senſation, not to Language 3 it being A ex Ens, 

| % . Erie nlrg gui 3, 0 ted ne e oP e 
g 81 the ple Idea called Fae being given; and coming to be afterwards medified or circumſtantiated 
by new Accidents added thereto, and thus form'd into Terms, in this or that Art 3 is here in the Power of 
Language, alone, to excite em; by reſolving ſuch compound Idea into its ingredient. ones, which being re- 
col ed or in in the manner aſſign'd by the Definition, gives the full adequate Import 


| t together again . | | 
oor e $i Ades of Ks being variouſly modified, and combined with other Ideas of Centre, Attrattion, 


Repulſion, Will, Machine, &c. in the Words, Central Force, Centripetal Force, entrifugal Force, Nec effty' or. F 


Moral Force, Mechanick Power, &c. we can, by Definition, arrive at the Meaning thereof; by having thoſe 
3 tk ſpecified, or ſuperadded to the Idea of Force. In this caſe, there is no coming at che Idea of 
Senſation ; in regard *tis a Creature of our own, and does not exiſt any her e without W make an Obje 


of Senſe. 


HENCE appears all the diverſity of Definitions; Technical ones, comporting only to Terms, /as'to'Central 


Force; Scientifical or Philoſophical, to Qualities, as Forcibleneſs ; and Nominal or , Succedancous, belonging to 
le Ideas, as Force. | 3 | 7 | . 
auen IS the various Aſſemblage of ſimple Ideas denoted by common Words, that makes all the Variety of 
Terms; as *tis of Simples in an Apothecary's Shop, that makes the Le of his Medicines — The Analogy 
goes further; and it may be faid that Terms, like Medicines, only differ rom each other as their ingredient 
Ideas, and the Relations thereof do differ If theſe be not all rehearſed in the Definition, the Term or Me- 
dicine is not ſpecified, or diſtinguiſhed from ſome other, which may have all except that one or two omitted. 
Conſequently, ſuch one or two are the Characteriſticks of that Term Which may be explain'd in ſome fort, 
by only enumerating thoſe Characteriſticks, and couching all the reſt under that other Term. This amounts to 
little more than the Subſtitution abovemention'd; and yet to this is reducible all that the Schoolmen teach of 
anus, Species, and Difference. | | 82 5 bites EO. e ee, =: 
N B E 81DE Gmplc Wed which we have obſerved are, in their own N ature, inexplicable there are divers 
others that become accidentally ſo : And ſuch are all the Data, or preliminary Principles of — Art, with 
reſpect to thoſe who confine themſelves to the Bounds, of that Art. Thus, if it be demanded of an Apothe- 
cary, to define one of his Simples, e. g. Mercury ; he muſt needs be at a ſtand, unleſs he be likewiſe verſed 
in Minerology; by reaſon it is putting him to explain a Datum, which his Art does not explain, but aſſume; 
the Explication thereof lying in another Province. For the Data or Principles of any Art, are only explicable 


from another, e. g. thoſe of Chymiſtry, Pharmacy, &c. from Phyſicks.z Phyſicks, from Pbyfiolagy and Mechanicts 


Mechanicks from Geometry, &c. So that to. explain Mercury, would to him be, in ſome meaſure, to explain 


a ſimple Idea. But aſk him to define Calomel, and he is prepared for you; and will readily enumerate the I 


ſeveral Ingredients, and the manner of preparing, it : which is the proper pharmaceutical Definition of Calomel. 
HERE it may 3 that the Words uſed in the Definition of a Term, do many of em repre- 
ſent complex Ideas; and conſequently ought themſelves to be defin d, if we would have the Definition com- 
pleat. The Term has uſually divers ſubaltern ones; all which are reſolvable into it, and make part and parcel 
of the Knowledge held forth by it. Thus, if Calomel be defined, A medicinal Pouder precipitated from 
&« a Solution of crude Mercury in Aqua fortis, by adding thereto a Lixivium of Sea Salt; and then purified 
e by repeated Ablutions in a Filtre, Sc. The Ideas, Pouder, Precipitated, Solution, Mercury, Aqua fortis, A- 
blution, Filtre, &c. remain to be explain'd, to furniſh the compleat Notion of Calomel.— But as this would be 
endleſs, and would defeat the Intention of a Definition; the Practice obtains, to ſüppoſe all other Terms 
known, except that particular one under Definition, By this means, we avoid the Embarraſs of bringing down 
every Word to its Principles, or ſimple Ideas; and acquit our ſelves by bringing it to the next complex ones: 
Since the bringing an unknown Term to ſeveral known ones, is a kind of indirect Definition. | 
SUCH is the Nature of a Technical Definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that Art, or 
Craft; who are to be ſuppoſed furniſhed with the neceſſary Data, or preliminary Notices. But to make a 
ſcientifical Definition, we muſt go ſtill lower ; and bring down the Words, if not to their ſimple Ideas, yet 
to general or common ones. For it is to be obſerved, there are great numbers of complex Ideas current 
among moſt People, which therefore may be conſider'd as Data, and uſed as ſimple ones, for more conveniency 
fake. All technical Apparatus, then, is to be here thrown by ; and inſtead of giving five or ſix hard Words 
for one, the general Effect, and Meanings thereof are to be made uſe of. Thus, Calomel may be defined“ a 


© white Pouder, which falls down from Quickſilver diſſolved in Spirit of Salt-petre, upon ing Salt therein; 


* and is afterwards'waſhed, again and again, by paſſing fair Water thro' it,” Sc. Where, tho ſeveral of the 
Words be complex ; yet moſt People, in the ordinary Courſe of Life, have framed the complex Ideas be- 
longing to 'em: fo that they may be conſider'd as ſimple ones. Vet the Definition can ſcarce be ſaid to be 
complete, even here: The general or philoſophical Senſe of Words, we have obſerved, is form'd from the 
grammatical one; and conſequently the Definition ought in ſtrictneſs to extend thither: The Solution, to be 
adequate, ſhould go as far as the Knot ; the Analyſis as the Syntheſis. | * 

_ THE Reader already begins to feel this Preface grow tireſom; and yet half the Buſineſs is ſtill behind. 
When fo large a Work was to follow, he perhaps 1nagines. he ſhould have been excuſed from a long Pre- 
face: and the like, probably, may the Author ſay ; who, after ſo tedious a Work, cou'd not be over-fond of any 
ſupernumerary Fatigue. But, the Expediency of the Caſe, which ſway'd and determin'd the one; may ſuffice 
to ſatisfy the other. Several Matters were purpoſely waved in the Courſe of the Book, to be treated of in 
the PREFACE; which appear'd the propereſt Place for ſuch Things as have a regard to the whole Work. 
Wat has been hitherto inſiſted on, as well as what remains, immediately affects every Article in the Book; 
and tends, withal, to let a little needful Light into certain Points hitherto involved in great Obſcurity. 1 
conſider a Preface, as a kind of Vehicle, wherewithal to convey the Reader commodiouſly from the Title into 


the Book, The Preface is a kind of Comment on the Title, the Book a Paraphraſe on it: Or, if you had 


rather, the Book is the Title executed, the Preface the Title explain d. | 

HAVING, therefore, diſpatched the leading Words AR T, Scix NE, TERM, and DRTINITTOoN; 
we proceed to conſider the Nature of a DICTIONAR Y---—lIt were to be wiſhed that the many Adven- 
turcrs in Print, who publiſh their Thoughts under this or that Form and Denomination, would frame them- 
ſelves a preciſe Notion of che Character and Laws thereof. There is ſomething arbitrary, and artificial in all 
Writings: They are a kind of Draughts or Pictures, where the Aſpect, Attitude, and Light, which the Ob- 


jects are taken in, tho merely arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole Repreſentation,” Books are, as it ors 
; 2 | Plans 
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Fach-of theſe Methods . | | 
the Things' repreſented, from the Pictures made of them, tis neceſſury we be able to unravel, or undo what 


are chiefly owing to People of 
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* the Mind; and there is 


"Or. Proſpects of Ideas, artfully arrai . the 
r | Perſpective which 'obtains i | 
Sicht, and of Diſtance. An Author, in effect, P or De 
icher, nakedly to ſomething, or | it, or amplify, or  extenuate, or diſcover, or 
teach or prove, Sc. whence ariſe divers kinds of Pieces, under tie Names of Hiſtories, | Diſcourſes, Treatiſes, 


the viewing of Objeds in 2 Mirror; where, 


plain, concave, convex, cy lindrick, 
of the Object᷑s. b 1 2 pr ü n 
*TIS beyond my Purpoſe to enter into the Nature of the ſeveral Methods of Compoſition abovemention'd. 


1 ſhall only note, by the way, that the firſt Writers in each, mark'd and chalked out the Meaſures for all that 


came after them. The ſeveral Manners' of compoſing amount to ſo many Arts; which, we have already 


ſhewn, are things in great meaſure perſonal, and depend on the Genius or Humour of the Inventors; 


WERE. we to.inquire who firſt led up the way of Dictionaries, of late ſo much frequented 3 ſome little Gram- 
marian, would, bly, be found at the head thereof: And from his particular Views, Deſigns, Cc. if 
known, one might probably deduce, not only the general Form, but even the particular Circumſtances of the 
modern Productions under that Name. The Relation, however, extends both ways; and if we can't deduce 
the Nature of a Dictionary from the Condition of the Author; we may the Conditions of the Author from 
the Nature of the Dictionary. Thus much, at leaſt, we may ſay, that he was an Analyſt; that his View was 
not to improve or advance Knowledge, but to teach, or convey it; and that he was hence led to unty the 
Complexions or Bundles of Ideas his Predeceſſors had made, and reduce em to their natural parity ; which is 
all that is eſſential to a Dictionariſt. Probably this was in the early Days of the Pbænician or Egyptian Sages, 


when Words were more complex and obſcure than now; and myſtic Symbols and Hieroglyphics obtain d; 


ſo that an Explication of their Marks or Words, might amount to a Revelation of their whole inner Philoſo- 
hy : In which Caſe, inſtead of a Grammarian, we muſt ; Pur 8 a Magus, a Myſtes, or Brachman at the 
head of Dictionaries. Indeed this ſeems the more probable ; for that a grammatical Dictionary could only have 
lace, where” a Language was already become very copious, and many Synonyma's got into it; or where the 
People of one Language were deſirous to learn that of another: which we have no reaſon to think could be 
very ery, till much Commerce and Communication had made it neceſſary. 7 Of = 
WHEN a Path is once made, Men are naturally diſpoſed to follow it; even tho it be not the moſt con- 
venient > Numbers will enlarge, and widen, or even make it ſtraighter and eaſier; but tis odds they don't 
alter its Courſe. To deviate from it, is only for the Ignorant and Irregular; Perſons: who don't well know 
it, or are too licentious to * it. And hence the Alterations and Improvements made in the ſeveral Arts, 
oſe Charaters. There is ſcarce a more powerful Principle in Nature than 
that of Imitation, which not only leads us to do what we ſee others do, but as they do it. Tis true there 
are Exceptions from every Rule: there are Heteroclites, Perſons in good meaſure exempted from the Influence 
of this Principle; and *tis happy there are; witneſs ſuch: as Paracelſus, Hobbes, : Leibnitz, 8c. In effect, If an 
Art were broached by an happy Genius, it is afterwards cultivated, on his Principles, to advantage; other- 
wiſe not: and it may wait long for the anomalous Hand of ſome Reformer, to ſet it to rights. Some of our Arts 
have met with ſuch Hands, others ſtill want e. W | 
WERE we, now, to give an abſolute and conſiſtent Definition of a Dictionary; we ſhould ſay, © It is a 
Collection of Definitions of the Words of a Language. Whence, according to the different kinds of Words 
and Definitions above laid down, i. e. according to the different Matter, and the different View wherein ſuch 
Matter is conſidered, will ariſe different forts of Dictionaries: Grammatical, as the common Dictionaries of 
Languages, which for one Word ſubſtitute another of equal import, but more obvious ſenſe : Philoſophical, which 
give the general Force or Effect of the Words, or what is common to em in all the Occaſions where they occur: 
and Technical, which give the PET Senſe attach'd to em in ſome one or more Arts. . 
BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical ; and is to forget what has been already ſaid. Tho we have 
Dictionaries under all theſe Titles; it would perhaps be hard to find any conformable to this Partition; which 
is not ſo much taken from what really is, as what might, or ſhould be. Dictionariſts are far from conſidering 
their Subject ſo cloſely, or confining themſelves to ſo narrow, tho direct, a Channel: They muſt have mote 
room; and think themſelves privileg'd by the general Quality of Lexicographers, to uſe all kinds of Defini- 
tions promiſcuouſly. *Tis no wonder they ſhould not keep to Views which they had not, and which could 
only ariſe from Reſearches they never made. While the Notions of Term and Art, remain'd yet in the 
Rubbiſh they were left by the Schoolmen; thoſe of Definition and Difionary muſt needs be vague and arbi- 


trary enough; and the Dictionariſts and Expoſitors, profited by an Embarraſs it was their Bufineſs to have 


imperfect Enumerations, &c. 


remoy'd. They have not only built on it, but improv'd it, by a continual varying and confounding of. Views, 
TIS not to be imagin'd, the Miſchiefs, and Inconveniences that have aroſe from chis angle Head ; the 


great Uncertainty it has introduc'd into og and the Obſtacle it has been to the Improvement thereof. 


Tis certain it has, in great meaſure, defeated the Intention of Speech; and turn'd Knowledge which that 
was to be the Medium of, into Jargon and Controverſy. All the Confuſion of Babel is brought upon us 


hereby; and People of the ſame Country, nay the ſame Profeſſion, no longer underſtand one another. The 


Effe&t is, that our Knowledge is grown into little other, than that of Peoples Miſunde ings or Miſappre- 
henſions of one another ; which is the only kind of Knowledge that grows ; and which, will for ever grow < 
there being the Seeds already laid of ſuch Diſputes, as, according to the ordinary ſpreading of ſuch things, 
muſt overſhadow, and ſtarve every thing elſe. If all Men meant preciſely rhe ſame thing by the ſame Name ; 
there would be no room for their differing, upon any Point, either in Philoſophy or any thing elſe: There 


no more poſſibility of ſeeing the Relations of Things to each other, differently; than of altering their Na- 


Cures and overturning the Syſtem. Relations of Ideas are as immutable as the Creator's Will. Error, in ef- 
2 is no natural Production; nor is there any direct way of coming at it: We muſt go about for it;; and 

ad ſome Law of Nature, to put it in our Power. So chat Error is in one ſenſe Truth ere it takes place; 
only *tis not the Truth it is taken for. | 5 e . > 23 91 
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4 tion of Science, amounts to little more than the Reformation of Languag 


eneral, 
0 the actual Performance of any particular one, the Language muſt be murh altered. A Man wh: nie fine 
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IT Weskneſs of our Reaſon; which we complain ſo much af, is in great meaſure idle ; che Fault 
l 8 Er ee S n Angel 


in Heaven, to make any thing of: Witneſs abundance of our Explications Trinity, Hypoſtafs, ubuanes, 


Accident. Faculty, „ Canſe, Nature, Attraition, Sec. which Divines and - Philof hers' fachgue khern- 
as hers Lap, Cog Kam, dren i DE nt ks hn 
to Things themſelves z. it would amount to a Revelation ;; an. all our Duties, and Relations ä would be viſible 
therein. The Diſeaſe, in effect, has ſpread fo far, that there is little hopes of ſeeing it remov d, or even al. 
leviated, without a new Language, formed x poſt» facto, from what we now perceive Hut ang Ihe 


| 


will come under Conſideration hereafter ; in the meanitime we venture to „ N „ The 
an 10 
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Things, to Words; that is, firſt lay down the Thing, then the Name it is! called by. Th is the x 
a Ting, or menen; x that the Thing/ ought 20 be firſt found bete ic he named; in "this way, 


we. come from - 


THERE are two Manners of writing: In the one, which we may call Scientificat; we proceed ferm Tdexs 


Ignorance to Knowledge'z from fimple and common Ideas, to complex ones 
FT HE other, Dida#iic, Juſt the — og the former; in which we go from Words, and: Sotnds, th 
Ideas, and Things; that is, begin with che Term. end with the” Explanation.<.- Thie is the hiſtorical "Way, 
or the way of Teaching and Narration; of reſolving the extraordinary Knowledge of one Perſem inte the 
ofdinary-- of another; ef diſtributing atrificial Complications, into their \fimple” Ideas : and thut Faxing ang 
levelling gain what Art had (erected. Fl 13 ; = IVR | | | 5 1 2113 -. # 4 4 * t r * 111 
THE Di#ftionary 'comes under the latter Kind. It ſuppoſes the Advances and Biſcoveries made, and comes 
to explain or relate em. The Dictionariſt, like an Hiſtorian, comes- after the Affair; and gives a Deſerip- 
tion of what paſsd. The ſeveral Terms, are fo many Subjects, fuppoſed to be known tog fim add which 
he imparts to others, by a Detail of the Particulars thereo Indeed, the Analogy between a DiFionary and 
a Hftory, is cloſer than People at firſt fight may imagine: The Dictionariſt relates what has paß with re- 
gard to each of our Ideas, in the Coalitions, or Combinations that have been made thereof: His Bufinefs is 
to deliver the Progreſſes made in the ſeveral Parts. of Knowledge under his Conſideration, by an orderly Re- 
troſpect and Deduction of the Terms, from their preſent complex, to their original ſimple State. The Pie. 
tionary of an Art, is the proper Hiſtory of ſuch Art: The Dictionary of a Language, the Hiſtory 6f that 
Language. The one relates that ſuch an Art, or ſuch and ſuch Parts thereof, ſtand fo and ſo; aft maiagel 
fo and fo; and the refalt ſo and ſo: The other, that ſuch and ſuch a Word is uſed às ſynonymols to ſdc and 
ſuch others. The Dictionariſt is not ſuppoſed to have any hand in the Things he relates; he i io mote 
concerned to make the Improvements, or eſtabliſh the Significations, than the Hiftorian' to atchleve'the Trank- 
actions he relates. | ris flo ren | An = Oper "on 4 
THE difference between what we commonly call the Hiſtony of an Art, and a Di/tionary'Yhereof, is only 
circumſtantial ; arifing from the different Views of the two Authors: 'Fhe one chiefly regards the Time and 
Order when each Step, each Advance, was firft made, i. e. how it ſtood'with reſpect to ſuch and fuck Aras, 
or Periods of Time; and might more properly be called the Chronology of the Art: the other regarding chief- 
ty the Object or Intention of the Art, relates its preſent Conſtitution, and bow it proceeds tb uttain the End 
propoſed. You may add, that the former primarily conſiders what is .or already advanced; the other 
alſo what is preſent, or remains to be done: The one tells, e g. how Mercury finding 4 dead Torroife on the 
Sbore, took its Shell, added Strings to it, and made it into a Lyre: The other, how a Lyre is, or may be 
made. And if you will likewiſe add this, that the Hiſtory intermixes divers foreign, and accidental Circum- 
Ftances with the Diſcovery ; which the Dictionary abſtracts and fets aſide, and ſo reduces it nearer to Science: 
you will have the full and adequate Difference between em. Thus the making of the firſt Lyre is related 
with ſome Circumſtances which have no place in the proper Structure of the Inſtrument, and are therefore tb 
be omitted in the Dictionary, which only takes in what belongs to the Art, or Artiſts in general; not what 
belongs to ſome one em. | TI | 52 75 72 Bus : JON 11% 
THE whole, in effect, amounts to this, that the firſt time of doing a thing, is related by the "Hiſtorian 
with the ſeveral Patticulars which in any wiſe, tho occaſionally only and remotely, affected it: Whereas the 
Dictionariſt, coming afterward, keeps more cloſely and ſeverely to the Point, and relates nothing but what is 
eſſential z that is, the firſt time, the thing is conſider'd as now ariſing; a new Production or Phznomenon, 
from ſome analogous Principle; and therefore we attend to the foreign Cauſes that brought ie forth: whereas 
afterwards, we confider it as ariſing from the pre-exiſting Theory, or Preſcriptions of Artiſts, and thus reſolve 
the Cauſe into the Art it ſelf. 2 8 e N Ty 909 TY19 
AN other difference which there may ſeem to be between the two; is only as to more or leſs parti- 


*  eukir 3 which, indeed, is a thing that embarraſſes and amuſes us on many other occaſions : Thus in mere civil 


Hiſtories, if one relates the Series of a Campaign, . another the Bombardment of 'a Town, -and a third the 
Wounding and Death of a general Officer; tho the two latter Subjects be only Parts of the former, yet the 
firſt will be ſaid to have compoſed a Piece of Hiſtory, the ſecond a Piece of Fortification, and the third a Piece of Chi- 
rurgery. And yet there is no other difference between them, than between the Geography of a Country, and 
the Topography of a Village, or a Hillock ; the Hiſtory of a Nation, and the Biography of a fingle Perſon. 
10 fay no more, the Dictionary of an Art ſtands in much the ſame Relation to the Hiſtory thereof; that 
the Hiſtory of a People, does to the Lives of all the confiderable: and active Perſons therein. Their difference 
is only as to the Point of __ the Eye being ſuppoſed ſa near in the one Caſe, as to ſee the Parts dif- 
tinctly, and in the other ſo far off, as to take in the Whole completely : whence the one gives you all the 
Incidents ; the other only the greater. In effect, the one is all concerted to one point of view; ffſbſt favourable. 
to the Whole, and the great Farts; the other to many; the Eye being ſhifted for each Part, to furniſh an 
adequate Repreſentation thereof. In the one Caſe, it is fuppoſed within the Work; ſo as only to fee thoſe 
Parts next it, which neceſſarily hide the reſt; in. the other, tis without, and can only take cegniſance of thoſe 
which lie outwards : So that the one chiefly diſcovers how things ſtand within; the other how they ftand with 
regard to the adjacent ones. 2 ee e Steen yu ee e a 
IAM afraid to keep the Reader any longer in this painful way of Diſquiſition, wherein we are obliged to 
dig for every ſtep we take. It would doubtleſs/ſeem a more agreeable, as well as more reputable Employment, 
to be raiſing things on high; than thus engaged in ſinking, and working under ground: A Caſtle in the Aif 
is an Object of Pleaſure to every body, while it laſts ; and withal is eafily rais'd, and at ſmall-Expences. Vour 
Mines and ſubterranean Matters are mere dradgery, and Pioneers work); difficult to carry on, dubious of Suc- 
ceſs, and overlook' d when done. Being therefore: arrived near the Surface, we take this Opportunity to quit the 
Courſe, and 23 to open Air, | | oi ER S161 ME ( 4 5 Anode: es f 
AFTER fo ſevere an Inquiry into the Reaſon, Nature, and Perſections of a Dicbionary; it may prove dan- 
gerous and impolitick to ſpeak any thing about the preſent one. From "the Deſign of a Dictionary in 


* 


work 


4 
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work; thut PRIN examine the ſeveral Dictionaries extant, by the Staiichifel here laid. down: None of them 
dit d, lb a Tra; even that bee offered muſt go 1 be remetnaber'd; 
chat the Phirig"exccuted is allowed to come ſhort of ie conceived: The formers only Copy of th 


utter, and 


and liable- to all the Imperfections incident to other Copies. I Uhouſhad interfere: Lexicogra- 
deng ef the Nature of ar An, deviates of courſe from what ome Wake work pt eſcribe ; and its Pro: 


ne io eme ts degen erate ſtilł farther, by the Accidents chat eren their br fot. - Tue Took; che 
Materials, and forty "Pigs come into the Account”: the former p 1 the Iatrer obſtinate, and 
* or perhaps not eaſy to be had. In effect, : the Author's Situation, his ware of Leifure Nudes 
ranee, his Frailties and Foibles, nay: his very Perfections and all, conſpire us againſt S 
INDEED, a too ſervile Attachment to the Rules and Methods rt, in many Caſts proves os 96 
dious and tip _— We know that the Rules of an Kt ore Pate 46/the” Art föH and were taken 
om i or achuſted to it, after che thing it felf was done. An Author, "therefore, is ſtift in ſome meaſure left 
© his o Conduct, and may conſider himſelf as inyeſted with a ſort of diſcretionary Power, whereby he 
can diſpenſe wich ſome of em, — * by others of his O] fuggeſting, where he - apprehends it for the ge- 
nefal advantage of the Work. The Heights" of Art are never to reach'd'by the Rules, but by Genius; by 
reaſon the Nules were accommodated to a certain Concourſè of Circumſtances, which rartly' Rkappens twice; ſo 
that Laws _ be made de novo for every new Caſe, or Seeds e Things. While a Perſon conſiders 
ing at. ſecond hand, the Meaſures pointed out or preſtrtbec by others:; he will not go on with 
eirit Alarrty, as when he follows his On Bent.” Poul the conſider himſelf in the 
Place of he feſt Inventor, or as his Repreſentative, or une and where fore qu Wed to enaQt with the 
fame Aut horiry. for the prefent occafion, as he did for another. * 08 111115 
"WHEN a Law is not founded on mere Reafon, as we have ſhewn a the Caſe in Art; the Obſervation of 
woch Law eannor be enjoĩned on others. It may well obtain with refpect to che Perſon that firſt eſtabliſh d ir; 
as' being agreeable to his perſonal Reaſon, i. e. accommodated to his particular Combination ef Genius, ' Situa- 
tion, and other Circumſtances ; but cart extend to thoſe in whom this Com a elt e Accordingly, 
few 42 1 Art are univerſal. Small matter by what Laws and'Preſeri ided, provided they 
EE 8 or by what Courſe a Veſtel ſteers, if ſhe 40 Bar ake a a ae us Voyage. 
in the preſent Work, we Mee Hh all the ge the ature of the Thing would 
od 8 ; tare frequently made our ſelves 'Delinquents againſt ſtrict Rufe, for our Reader's gerd Dic- 
tienary, by our own Confeſſion, is to be a Hiſtory”; — * we haye not kept fo cloſe” to that Form, as to 
abandon che Benefit of all others. In the bufinefs of Mathemaricks, fot inſtance, che- lar 2 oy & Ie 
Ante, or enumerate the ſeveral Matters belongi thereto, without ioveſtigating or demon 
ing, have nothing to do in a Dictionary, no more than — —.— 
Deelaratiens, c. in a e e e nn erties and Relations, e. g. of Lines, 
les, Numbers, &c. in a pr habe were an Indiſcretion as great, às for ho Hiſtorian to produce Cotiitates, 
Copies ef Pariſh Regiſters, of the Births, Burials, "Marriages, 27 de df che ſeveral Perſons whoſe Attions bo 
relates. And yet, on ſome extraordinary Occafions, we have not fotbore to ve Demonſtrations ; where, for 
inſtance, there was any thing very intereſting, or important in em: A ice which Hiftorians chemſelves 
frequently give into; tho it be a confeſſed Irregularity, as it breaks 1 in upon the Unity of the Narration. and 
e gives their Work the Denomination of Nix d Hiſtor r. 
. ot far from the Views of ſome Pictionariſts, wh think it incuinbene: on dem to A Bonkrest 
| ng the is. capable thereof. This is directiy to forget their Quality; to corrif * 2 Integrity of the 
Wor: I pepe; on being licentious, and i impertinent at the ſame time, and diſpen with the Rules te 
their own coſt. How dear, c. g. muſt a Sperl. Demonſtration of moſt of Faro ropoſitions be here 
purchaſed? Either the Reader muſt be at the Pains of picking it ptecemeal from out of twenty ſeveral parts of 
the Bock; where the Alphabet has happen d to caſt it; or the Author muſt relinquiſh the Advantages of a 
Di&tionary, and aclver gs together, 0 properly belong to fo many ſeveraf places; or there muſt be a 
Repetition of the fame thing a dozen times over, And for what? why, to whe? g the Di#ionary do- the Bu- 
fineſs of an Euclid's Elements ; which it is the unfitteſt in the World for. You m be with equal propriety make 
an ozier Baſket ſupply the Office of a Pleaſure- Boat; z Or a Sword Pummel that of Portmanteau, a5 Paracelfas 
is ſaid to have done. | 
WHEN a 1 been once pity demonſtrated, it may be aſſumed,” or taken for granted: every 
body may be concerned in the Truth of it, but not to fee the Truth of u. To make it a Principle 
to take- ing upon traſt, would be as troubleſome in the Sciences, as in Life; and we muſt remain for 
ever, both wretched, and ignorant. Not only Suppoſitions, but even Errors, freq ently lead us to Knowledge 
otherwiſe inacceſſible. Mathematicians themſelves, who of all others keep moſt to Demonſtration,” yet find 
themſelves under a frequent Neceſſity of admitting and making uſe of things as true, which do not fee 
to be fo; and thus are ſway'd, like other People, by Authoriey. A Perſon who makes uſe of the Equality 
of the Square of the H enuſe, to the Squares. of the two Ses upon the Credit of Pythagoras, or Eu- 
clids having demonſtrated it; does little more than what they the mſelves do on many Occafions, who aſſume 
and make uſe of Propoſitions they have no other evidence of, bar the knowledge or remembrance of their 
having been demonſtrated. 


III E Caſe is muck the ſame with experimenting ; which ſtands on the like” forning ns deer g. They- 
are both neceſſary in their kind; 3 the latter, as it * on our Knowledge, the former as it follows, and ſe- 
cures the Rear: But their uſe is to be reſtrained to theſe Purpoſes ; and may be diſpens d withal in Caſes 
where neither of theſe are concerned. A Perſon who would diſcover any Point in Phyficks, or broach and eſta- 
bliſh any Point in Mathematicks, muſt uſe em: But the Occaſion is in great meafure' private, and perfonal ; 
and does not extend to the Publick in the fame degree as the Knowledge of the Doctrines themſelves. That 
is, the particular means by which a thing was firft come at, or is ſhewn to be true, do not intereſt us fo 
immediately as the Knowledge of the thing it ſelf, which might have aroſe from various other means, and in 
other N A Man may know a thing in che way of Preſumption, of Opinion, of Surmiſe; of Authority, 
and nach other ways; which, tho all much inferior and lefs excellent than, — way of Demonſtration, and 
Certainty 3 yet we are glad of em on many occaſions, and uſe em tõ urpoſe. Every wo. 5 of 


be: Knowlede ge is valuable. It would be an unreaſonable, as Well as an incomm 805 ullenneſs in us, to refuſe all 


Light, — that of Noon-day. We find our Fafe and Happineſs frequently depend on the doing of chings 
by Ls ht, or even Moon. li * the ſtill more dudious Lie of —— 7 Ruth or a Glow-worm. 

P AGOR AS;” in all probability ty, was. not ignorant ö. the jo A of the Square of the Hypothe- 
naſe, Sc. before he demonſtrated f it elle, what. ſhodld have led him td for the Demonſtra wird oe the 
= e MR be faid of many of Mr. Boe Experiments. Plato even der that © the ver Lov th ueſ 
« © ren e An Knowledge of che” thing demanded z fince Na this we & thould not know * what is 
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e to rhe eee 
ial to em. The Experiments, for inſtance, which led to the Theory of Light, and Colour, what would 
| 3 Scaffolding before a fine Building, which bfeak and interrupt the Sight, and hide; moſt of the 
1 - 2 1 f the Work 2 Such Scaffolding, tis true, would be of uſe to the Connoifſeurs ; who might have a mind to 
Yi examine the Work, to meaſure the Proportions of the ſeveral Parts, and inquire whether every Stone were: juſtly 
) laid: But to the generality it would rather be an Incumbrance, much to the diſadvantage of the Work. 
Vet, in the Caſe of Experiments, as of Demonſtrations, we have receded a little from ſtrict Method, in favour 
Of fach as have any thing very remarkable or beautiful in em. For the reſt, che Reader, if his Curioſity ſerve 
u him, is told where to have 'em at firſt hand. || | | 1 


* 
45 , 
1 | ratus of Demonſtrations, and Experiments; an 


of Definitions, too, we do not keep. inviolably to what has been above laid down; but reſerve to 

K 3 pr = 'Uiſcretionary Right above ſpecified —We make uſe. occaſionally, of. all. forts of Definitions, as 
EE they beſt ſuit our Deſign, the conveying of Knowledge. In ſect, we, have uſually Rene ee Fegree of 
* notoriety, importance, c. of the Term, tho a Point arbitrary, and indefinite enough; and endeavour to ac- 
1 commodate the Explication thereto. Tis a Rule with us, to ſay, Communia proprie, propria communiter z to expreſs 
| common Things ſo as that even the Learned may be the better for em; and the more abſtract and dif. 
1 cult, ſo as even the Ignorant may enter into em. Accordingly, in popular Terms we endeavour to give 
I a technical Definition, 4. e. to wave the general and obvious Meaning, - which is ſuppoſed to be known, 
$i and enter farther into the nature of the Thing, not known: As in defining of Milk, &c. But in the more 
. remote Terms, the popular and nominal Definition is alſo given, as being ſuppoſed to be here wanted. 22815] 
K THE literal and technical Definitions of a Term, are lame and imperfect without each other; the firſt gives 
4 its Uſe and Effect, as part of general or abſtracted Science; the ſecond, as applied to ſome particular Subject. 
q —— The literal Notion, e. g. of Relation, is that of © conformity, dependence, or compariſon of one thing to 
; f e another: Thus much is common to Relation, both in Grammar, Logick, Geometry, c. i. e. it expreſſes 
this, both when applied to Words, to Propoſitions, to Quantities, &c.— The techn 

Grammar, is “ the dependence of Wor ds in Conſtruction 0 This makes the 
® 3. e. it limits or ties down the general abſtract Idea of Relation, to the 
Again, the technical Notion * Relation, with regard to Arithmetick, ; 
« dependence between two or more Lines or Numbers ;” i. e. the Mathe maticians adopting the Word into 
*# their Art, reſtrain its literal or general Meaning, to ſome particular Purpoſes of their own, i. e. to, Quantities. 
Ws | FROM the whole, it follows, that the two Kinds of Definitions differ as an Art and a Science;; as general 


grammatical Notion of Relation, 


Meanings, one might of themſelves run back to the general, or literal Meaning, by abſtracting; but not con- 
| trariwiſe, from the general or abſtract to the 
| the good pleaſure of the Artiſt who firſt introduc'd them. 92 25 eee eee 1 
| ACCORDING to ſtrictneſs, every Term ſhould be firſt given fn its literal, or grammatical Meaning; eſpe- 
cially when the ſame is a Term in ſeveral Arts; as this helps to fill up the Series, and ſhew the orderly Deriva- 
1 [ tion of the Word, 42 primis naturalibus, from the firſt ſimple Ideas gave riſe to it, to its laſt, and utmoſt 
4.8 Compoſition. This is like giving the Root of the Family; which 1s certainly neceſſary to its Genealogy. Let 
we have not always kept to this Method. In ſome Words, there is a deal of the literal import of the Word 
preſerv d in the Term or the technical one; as in the word Free, or Freedom: A Man who has a Notion of 
Freedom in its common or literal Senſe, will eaſily paſs on to all the particular ones, as Free City, Free Port, 
Freedom of Speech, of Behaviour, &c. So that in this Caſe, a literal Definition might almoſt alone ſuffice; the 
. Word having ſuffer d very little at the hands of Artiſts.— In other Words, the literal or primary import of the 
'J Word, is almoſt loſt in the Term: for inſtance, in the Term Power, in Arithmetick ; which will ſcarce bear 
0 any tolerable Definition at all. Literally, the Word implies a Relation of Superiority or Aſcendency over ſome- 
thing, which in reſpect hereof is conceiv'd as weak, Cc. According to the analogy of Language, therefore, 


A the Arithmetical Power ſhould have ſomewhat of this relation of ſuperiority over the Root: But the Root it 
bi ſelf is alſo a Power : So that the Definition of Power muſt take in two oppoſite Relations, viz, Power and 
Subjection. | | 


with ſettling their. Etymologies : but 7 great alterations Words undergo, and the great length they are run 
| from their original Meanings, in being borrowed from one Language or Age to another, would frequently make 
3 | this not only a tedious, but an uſeleſs Labour : ſo that here, too, we have uſed a diſcretionary Power, and only 
meddled with Etymologies where they appear'd of any ſignificance. Ns 2 | | 
7 TO explain a Term as a Term, we uſually expreſs the Circumſtances wherewith it is attended in the Art 
4 to which it belongs, in their artful Names. This is agreeable to the manner of Artiſts, who writing of their 
reſpective Arts, uſe Terms as common Words, 
technical Explanation ; not the giving the general Effect or Force, in ſuch Words as may equally agree to all 


0 PERHAPS, to go in the moſt regular manner, and take up things from their Source ; one ſhould begin 


( other Arts. And yet in ſome Caſes we recede from this Rule, particularly in divers of the lower Claſs of 


Manual Arts, and the Structure of ſome Machines: Thus, e. g. in Turnery, we make no difficulty, for inſtance, 
inſtead of Chuck, to ſay a round piece of Wood, Fc. The reaſon is, that where the ſeveral ſubordinate Terms 
of a Definition are themſelves explain'd in their places, we may ſuppoſe em underſtood } but where the Term 

defined is it ſelf ſo low, that we do not go lower to define the Parts couched under it; there we chuſe, as more 

ſcientifical, to ſubſtiture ſome more obvious Name, or the general Meaning of the Word for the Term it ſelf; 
and thus prefer the general or popular, to the technical Definition. ep | 

FOR it is to be obſerved, that the Dictionary has its Limits; it only carries Matters ſo low; to a certain 
pitch of Simplicity, where we ſuppoſe People may take em up, and carry m farther as they pleaſe. We bring 
'em into their Sphere, and ſo leave em. So much Knowledge, i. e. ſuch a number of complex Ideas, as we 
may preſume *em uſually to have got in the common Occurrences of Life, we are willing to ſuppoſe, as a Foot- 

ing: where theſe end, our Dictionary is to begin, which is to take in the reſt. 8 

Y IF at any time we explain a complex Idea, which it may be ſuppoſed moſt People have form'd.;"*tis becauſe 
| we think they don't take in all the ſimple Ideas that go to conſtitute it: as in the Caſe of Milk, Blood, or 

the like; where People are contented with two or three of the more obvious Properties and Phænome- 
na, and ſlur over the reſt Thus in Milk, V biteneſ and Fluidity are almoſt alone conſidered ; and theſe, 
in the common Opinion, conſtitute Milt; ſo that whatever has theſe two Attributes, comes in for the de- 
nomination Milky, The Texture and component Parts of this Milk, che manner of that Fluicd's bein 

ſecreted, collected, c. with the peculiar. Properties, and Virtues reſulting from all theſe are left behind 
So in Blood, *tis enough it be 4 reddiſh, preity compact, animal Juice, when warm fluid and homogeneous, 8&c. 
This is going a great way, and even the Dictionaries ſeldom go farther : But, for the component Parts, che 
Cruor and Serum; with the component Principles of theſe, viz, the Oil, Phlegm, &c. their Form, Properties, Ce. 
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4  WARENCE 


LESS might have ſufficed, to ſhew why in the Courſe of this Work we have uſually omitted the Appa- 


Notion of Relation in 


icular Subject of Grammar, Words. 
metry, Sc. is the conformity, or 


and particular Reaſon; and again, as abſtract, and concrete. And hence, from the ſeveral technical or particular 
icular ones; in regard thoſe other are arbitrary, and depend on 


and ſuppoſe em to be known: and *tis this that conſtitutes a 


* 


= 


* 


= Authority ; and that as the Licenſe is known, it can't deceiye us; ſince the Readers are 


— 
* 


* N = _ 3Y 
Tue PREZ#FA4 CE | 
vhence ariſe the Craſis, Colour; Heat, Specific Grayity, r of Blood 32Yfiters don't ordinarily 2 _ 

. Se 8 . | 4 | 8 r 
h the Artifice abovementianed, we get free | of a "vaſt load of plebeian Words, which muſt have 
greatly incumber-d un: the Grammar and Analogy of Languag Keen e rom a ſtill greater number 
of all kinds. The various States of the ſame Word, conſider'd as ſt comes under different” Parts of Speech, 
| and: accordingly aſſumes different Terminations, increaſes the Liſt of Terms immeaſely : as,” in Dart, Dark- 
u, Darkning ; Proje, Projettion, Projetiile, Projective, &c. which pay either be confider'd às one and the 
Lune Word under different Habitudes; in regard there is a common Subſtratum of them alf : or; as ſo 
many different Terms ; in regard every ane rakes in ſomething” not contained in the other. This Lati- 
dude we make uſe. of occaſionally; and either conſider the Words this way or that, as feems' moſt advanta- 


* 


geous to our purpoſe. In ſome Caſes, where the Alteration is merely grammatical, we content our ſelves to 
explain em in one ſtate, e. g. Shearing 3 and ſuppoſe the Reader able, by Grammar to form the reſt, as 
Shorn, &c. In others, where ſeveral, particular Ideas are arbitrarily ſuperadded to the Word in one Part of 
Speech, which do not belong to it in another, we there explain it in all: as, Precipitate, Precipitant, "Precipi- 
tion, &c. * Ren 110 E ee e eee eee ee eee 3 rote 
THIS ives an occaſion to mention a ſtrange kind of Licenſe freqyentl Ne in our Language. Tho 
there be r a great deal of difference between the ſeveral States or Modifications af the fame ord; e. g. 
Keſecfing, Reflexion, Reflexible, &c. the ſame as between the Action and Quality, the Power and the Exerciſe of 
it in this or that Caſe, the Cauſe and the Effect; yet Authors make no difficulty of uling eim romiſcuouſly : 
which would make downright Nonſenſe, were the Readers to keep to the ſtrict import of the Words, But 
the Truth is, we are not ſo critical about the Matter; if the Meaning come within our reach we jump at ie, and 
ate glad to take it; without waiting to ſee whether it would reach us in its preſent Direction, or 'whether it 
might not rather fall ſhort, or fly by us. What Confuſion ſhopld we make, even in our beft and deareſt Wri- 


bees, were we reſolved not to underitand em but according to the ſtrict Rules of Grammar, and not indulge 


em the petty liberty of uſing quid pro quo, one part of Speech for another ?” In a thouſand Caſes, the ſame 
Idea is denoted by oppoſite Terms: Thus, we fay, ſuch a Medicine is good +for, or again the Worms, 

Why or ears eee e eee 
= "IT nay be urged, chat as Cuſtom has authoriz'd this latitudinarian Practice, it is became” of grammatical 
. : | ted on ſuch oceaſions 


to relat the Bands of Grammar, and annul the difference between the Parts of 1 9 85 in order to admit one 
z ſubſtitute for another. But I am afraid this expedient ſcarce indemnifies us from the Abuſe. Beſides the 
extraordinary embarraſs of reading what is thus promiſcuouſly wrote, tis not always we know when and how to 
- ſuperſede the ſtrict import of an Author's Words, and make him ſpeak Senſe in his own * 7 This 1 
take to be none of the leaſt occaſions of Cantroverſy and Diſpute owing to Language, and which we may 
almoſt deſpair of ſeeing rectiſied, unleſs in a new one. EY | | | gy 


n 


= {SHALL not here enter upon the Merits and Defects of the Engli/s Tongue, conſidered as a” Language: 


A great deal has been ſaid on that Head by others, for which the Reader may turn to the proper Article in 
che Dictionary it ſelf. This Place we reſerve, not for other Peoples Notions, but our. own; and what we 
bare to add, will be chiefly as it ſtands with regard to Art, and more particularly to 1 of Arts. 
& I BELIEVE none will queſtion but we met with Difficulties enough in the Courſe 0 Ro Work. The 
very Bulk and Dimenſions of it confeſs as much, and the Variety and Uncertaincy ot its Matter ſtill more. 
But theſe were in ſome ſort natural Difficulzies, and ought to be conſider'd as neceſſarily appendent to the very 
Eſſence of the Deſign; and therefore did not afffict us ſo much as thoſe that roſe from it TR e or were 
ſuperadded to it, as it were, by Accident. And ſuch was the preſent wild State of our Lan nage, which alone 
were ſufficient to have baffled the beſt Scheme, and broke thro the beſt Meaſures that could be orm'd-. 
. WE have already repreſented Language as ſomething very important; and as having a near and neceſſary 
intereſt in Rnowledge. Names, we here add, are ſolemn things, as they are Repreſentatives of Ideas themſelves, 
and uſed on moſt occaſions in their ſtead : and Terms, or Combinations of Ideas, are ſtill more fo ; as much 
as complex Engines, are of farther and nicer Conſideration than the ſimp chanic Powers. But who would 
imagine this, to conſider the wanton uſe we make of em; and with how little Fear, or Diſcretion, Words are 
treated among us? Every body. think themſelves privileg'd to alter, or ſet aſide the old, and introduce new 
ones at pleafure. Englaxd is open to all Nations, at leaſt in this reſpect ; and our Traders in this Commodity, 
import their Wares from every Country in all ſecurity. The mercantile Humour ſeems to have poſſeſſed every 
Part of us, fo that we are not only unwilling to be without the natural Produce of our Neighbours Countries, 
but we even envy *em. their Faſhions, their Follies, and their Words. Scarce a petty Author that appears, 
but makes his Innovations: But when a Dictionary comes out, tis like an Eaſt India Fleet, and you are ſure 
of a huge Cargo. The Effect is, that our Language is, and will continue in a perperual flux; and no body 
knows whether he is maſter of it or no. The utmoſt he can fay, is, that he had it for ſuch a Day, excluſive 
of what has happen'd ſince. _ _ 8 . | | 
A MAN never knows when he is at the end of the Terms, e. g. in Architecture. When he has got two 
or three Names, for ſome one Member, and thinks himſelf overſtock'd, *tis odds he has not half. *Tis not 
enough he knows what it is named in the Eugliſb; but he muſt likewiſe learn what the French, Italian, Latins, 
and Greeks, likewiſe call it, or frequently find himſelf at a ſtand. Thus it is in the Caſe of Fillets, Liſts, Li/- 
tels, Reglets, Platbands, Bandeleits, Tanias, and Baguettes; of C haplets, Aſtragals, Baloons, and Tores; of Gulas, 
Gueules, Doucines, Cimas, Cymatiums, Ogees, and Talons; Ovums, Ovolos, Echinus's, Quarter-rounds, Boultins, &c. 
between which, there is no known, allowed differences; but they are either uſed indiſcriminately, or diſtinguiſh'd 
arbitrarily ; one Perſon making this diſtinction, and the next another, or perhaps none at all. So that if we come 
ſtriftly to Dictionaries, we ſhould have a different one for every Author. | 
BUT the Miſchief does hot end here: for as the antient Arts are in many reſpects different from the mo- 
dern 3 the uſe of their Terms neceſſarily involves us in a new Confuſion, and makes the ſame Word ſtand in 
an ancient Author for one thing, and in a modern for another. Thus it is in Paraſtata, Orthoſtata, Anta, &c. In 
effect, there is that Alteration continually making in the Language of Architecture, that there ought, in Pro- 

Priety, to be a different Dictionary of it for every different Age. 

THE Fruth is, a fourth part of the Words in ſome of our popular Dictionaries, ſtand on no better Autho- 
ity, chan the ſingle Practice of ſome one fanciful Author; who having an intemperate Deſire to ſhew either his 
Learning or Breeding,' has met with Di&tionary-Writers fond enough to take his Fripperies off his hands, and 
expoſe em to the Publick for legitimate Goods. By ſuch means, theſe Exotics have obtain'd a kind of Curren- 
ey; ſo that a Dictionary would be thought defective without em. To omit even our Fopperies would be 
thought a Failing ; -and might even be eſteemed by many as the moſt unpardonable of all.——On theſe ac- 


| CEN we have been oblig'd to temporiſe a little, how much ſoever againſt our Will ; and thus perhaps have 
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contributed to the till farther Eſtabliſhment of a number of Words, which we had much tather have ſeen pro: 
e more deſirable than an Index expurgatorius, to clear the Language 


| UPON the whole, nothing could be all the modern French and Halian Terms in the ſeveral Arts, where 


of our ſuperfluous Words, and Equivocals 4 the Latin and Greek ones, where we have Engliſh or . Saxon ones, 


ones; and even | x 
TY Sound - a; aa I think the learned Languages ought to have the preference to the modern, be- 
cauſe every Perſon may be ſuppoſed to have read, but not to have travelled; and our Country Words 1 would 
prefer to any others, becauſe there is the moſt analogy between em, and they uſually retain more of the Origin 
and Etymology than thoſe tranſplanted from other Languages. Such a Reform would reduce our Dictiona- 
ries to more reaſonable Dimenſions; and diſincumber the Arts from half the difficulty now to be ſurmounted 
in attaining em. 3 i ad, be 1 85 | 
ring of Wor | | 
3 1 E Words, which no Nation but our own. would ever have own'd: ] mean 
the Itch of coining or making Engii/h Words, by a ſort of analogy, from Latin and Greek ones. This 
Fault the Tribe of Lexicographers have carried to a ſtrange excels, How mult a Man ſtare, to ſee what de- 
teſtable Stuff ſome late Writers of that Claſs have omplimented us with : Words' of their own manufacture, 
ſcarce fit to do any thing with, except cure Agues ! Witneſs ſuch as Scopuloſity, Siticulous, Scatebroſity, Sic- 
cific, Pugnacity, Se my, Sputative, Multeroſity, > Mugient, Gracility, Faſtuouſneſs, EXUCCOUS 3 and many thouſand more, 
at the Reader's ſervice, to be met withal in a Dictionary which few People are without. One would almoſt 
wiſh the. Mold deſtroyed that ſuch Groteſques were caſt in, for fear of new Impreſſions. We are already over- 


run with this Author's Scarecrows : but what ſhall we be when, having thus anglicis'd allthe-Greek and Latin Words, 
he proceeds to do the fame with che Ditch, Triſh, Welſh, &c. Indeed, I am the leſs angry with him, for 
that he has carried the Abuſe fo far, as muſt not only fave People from being ſeduc'd, but bring the Prac- 
tice into. Contempt. Such Monſters can't poſſibly live long : if rhey have eſcap'd the Midwife, who ought to 
have ſtrangled em ere they came to light, yet if ever they ſtir abroad they muſt infallibly be knock'd 


o' the head. | | Fc, „te 
HOW oddly will our Practice in this reſpect look, when confronted with that of our Neighbours? One 
teſt Critics of the laſt Age, M. Menage, incurr'd an infinite deal of Cenſure, 


f ] d M d in 1 ˖ 
of the moſt learned Men and grea and could not ſucceed in it, notwithſtanding: that a 


for only endeavouring to introduce the ſingle word Proſateur : | vithſtanc 
Word of that import was confeſſedly wa in the French; and both the Sound and Analogy of the new Word 


were unexceptionable. - _ . : | | . 
TO return. The different ſtate of different Arts is very remarkable. Some of em are refined to a degree 


of ſubtilty that deſtroys em; as Metaphyſics, and Logics : others have had no refinement or poliſhing at all, 
but lie waſte and over-run for want of it; as Agriculture, Heraldry, Sc. The groſſneſs of ſome is their fault; 
it being ſuch as diſguſts, and forbids a delicate Mind from | rag mn. them : 1n others, their ſubtilty and nicery 
is their bane, as leaving nothing for a hearty Appetite to feed on. What meagre fare, for inſtance, are the 
School Rules, and Doctrines of Mediums, Extremes? &c. They do indeed furniſh us with Relations, and true 
Relations too; but theſe ſo remote from all Purpoſes of Life, that they are in great meaſure inſignificant,' 

'TIS certain all our Knowledge and Arts ultimately refer to the great End of Preſervation. The Faculties 
of the Mind, like thoſe of the Body, were not given us for the mere Exerciſe, or Gratification of em; but 


in ſubſerviency to farther purpoſes. Our Knowledge is all of the Nature of Revelation ; and the divine Being 
th 


reveals nothing to us for the mere vague ſake of our knowing it, but that it may miniſter to his e 
being and well-being of his Creatures. Our Perceptions and Notices are all Inſtruments in his hands, which 


he has appointed to do his work, and bring about the wonderful and adorable Ends of the Creation. They 
are ſecond Cauſes, or at leaſt Occaſions of what we do; and no doubt are under the Direction of him for 
whom we do; whoſe Glory is ſerved thereby. Tho they extend to abundance of things, yet they all centre 
and terminate at laſt in our Preſervation ; and accordingly, as they are farther from, or nearer to this Point, 


they are found fainter or ſtronger : very near they are palpable and .cogent ; as they recede, they continually 


abate of their clearneſs, and evidence; and when arrived at a certain diſtance, dwindle to nothing, and are loft. 


At a great height from this Centre, .the Nexus or Chain whereby things are held together, and in virtue whereof 
we proceed from things known to things unknown, becomes inſenſible; ſo that we loſe our hold, and wander on 


we don't know where. Our Faculties here faulter ; the Objects they meet with are inadequate to *em ; the Air 


grows too thin for Reſpiration. But, where we leave off, there poſſibly ſome ſuperior Order of Beings may take 
it up.-----We have, indeed, a kind of Comets in the Affair of Learning, which ſeem to be got far out of the 
Orb; ſo that one would wonder how they came there, or what ſuſtains *em ; as alſo what they do there. Such 
are, mere Antiquaries, Etymologiſts, Microſcopiſts, Alchymiſts, Phyſiognomiſts, and other Searchers of Futu- 
rity : But theſe, for all their ſeeming diſtance and irregularity, do all reſpe& the ſame central Point, and 
move by the ſame Law with others ; and even anſwer very good Purpoſes to the whole. 

IN effect, the ſeveral Arts have been cultivated to more or leſs purpoſe, as our Reſervation is more or leſs 
immediately intereſted in *em ; and by this Key one might almoſt venture to judge which Arts are capable of 
being carried ſtill farther, and which not. Our Knowledge of very great and of very little things, is very imper- 
fect, e. g. of very great and little Objects, Diſtances, Sounds, c. And the reaſon, no doubt, is, that there is 
but little Relation between us and them; fo that we are but little intereſted in the Knowledge of them. Thoſe 
things we have neceſſarily and immediately to do withal, are made to our reach : for the reſt, no matter, to the 


Creator's chief Purpoſe, what they are. - 

AND yet our Leiſure and Curioſity have found means of making even theſe more cognizable than other- 
wiſe they are: we can, in ſome meaſure, alter the eſtabliſhed Relation between our Faculties and their Objects; 
and make uſe of one Law. of Nature, to undo or ſuperſede another ——Thus we can magnify a little Sound 
or little Body, or a little Diſtance, Sc. or we can diminiſh large ones; and thus make things in ſome meaſure 
adequate Objects, that naturally are not ſo. * 

BUT there is no great advantage in this : We only, by theſe means, come at a better apprehenſion of 
things which Nature ſeem'd to put out of our way for no other reaſon but becauſe they did not concern us ; 


Jeſt we ſhould be engaged to miſtake, and run after things that had no relation to us, to the neglect of 


thoſe which have.-----Thus, Anatomy is really found of much leſs uſe than at firſt ſight one would imagine; 
as being employ'd in taking things aſunder and conſidering their Parts, which Nature chief intended to 
be conſidered and dealt with together, There is I know not what ſecret Law, whereby the Effect of a thing 
is, as it were, attach'd to its integral State; ſo that in proportion as you either diminiſh it, by taking from 
it, or enlarge it by adding to it, its Effect is alter'd, in a manner beyond what we can well account for from the 


bare Conſideration of Magnitude. 
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ABUNDANCE of che leſs uſeful Notices, we find, were kept back, and left to be accidentally turned 
vp in courſe of time : ſuch as the Knowledge of Glaſſes, and their Effects. Twas no very important matter whe- 
ther they were known or not; their uſes were not immediate; If they had, the things themſelves would have 
been palpable, and neceſſarily diſcovered long ago. Men lived tolerably well without knowing how many Feet A 
Louſe had, or how many Years a Cannon Ball would be in travelling to the Sun. The Kefrangibility of the 
Rays of Light in paſſing different Mediums, which is the great Foundation of all our optic Glaſſes; ſeems 
only a ſecondary Property or Effect ariſing from another Power, or property of Attraction between the Light 
and the Medium; which it ſelf probably ariſes from ſome other. And there ſeems nothing abſurd in ima- 
gining that Nature did not immediately intend ſuch Refrangibility ; but that it follow'd accidentally, from ſome 
Principle which 'ſhe did intend: So that the great modern Invention of Glaſſes, might be an accidental Deriva- 
vation, from ſome of Nature's Redundancies. In effect, the only things left to Study and Art, may be theſe 
very Redundancies; the other Matters, which primarily concern us, being learnt in a more immediate manner: 

NO body will take this for a Reflection on Art: Tis only a Panegyrick on Nature: an Illuſtration of her 
Goodneſs in contriving that things moſt neceſſary and uſeful, ſhould be moſt obvious, ſo as to be almoſt diſcover- 
able by a fort of Inſtin& ; and the other leſs immediately uſeful ones, left to be accidentally turned up in the 
Courſe of Experiment and Diſquiſition. We may admire her Wiſdom ſtill) farther in this, that ſhe ſhou'd as 
it were go out of her way, and annex a ſort of Pleaſure, beyond her main Purpoſe, to the Knowledge even 
of things not immediately uſeful; in order to engage us to Induſtry and Activity. This ſhews that -the has 
Ends to ſerve by that very Activity; and perhaps is the beſt Demonſtration in the World of the Neceſſity we 
are under to purſue Knowledge; and may raiſe a Suſpicion, that this very Purſuit may poſſibly contribute to 
our Preſervation in ſome farther manner not yet attended to. . 78 | 
T IS no wonder the School Philoſophy: ſhould be carried ſuch a length ; conſidering the narrowneſs of its 
Subject, and the great number of hands to cultivate it for ſo long, a time; Its chief Employment is 
in aſſigning, and enumerating the Characters and Differences of our Perceptions, or internal Objects, taken as 
they are excited in us in the natural Courſe of things; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the Modern; which 
is chiefly imployed in means to vary and modify theſe Perceptions ; and thus find out farther Relations and 
Differences than would otherwiſe have appear'd. The Philoſophers of the former kind are contented to take 
Nature as ſhe comes home to em; and apply their Reaſonings thereto without more ado : Thoſe of the latter, 
go out in queſt of her, to have more Matter to reaſon upon. The former are more contemplative, the lat- 


ter more active; the former, in fine, reaſon, abſtract, and diſcourſe more; the latter obſerve, try, and relate 


more. 5 | ; 1 N F 

HENCE. we diſcover why the Old is much more perfect in its kind than the New: The former has little 
to do but compare, order, methodize, Sc. what is ready at hand; the latter has likewiſe to find; after which 
all the labour of the other till remains. The former takes Nature in all her Simplicity; the. latter adds Art 
to her, and thus brings Nature into conſideration. in all her diverſity : the former chiefly confiders natural Bo- 
dies in their integral State; the latter, divides, and analyſes em: So that the former finds moſt of the princi- 
pal Relations, the latter many more curious, and amuſing dnes. Hence, the former haſtes to its Perfection, 
and can't long hold out; for that its Matter is limited: the latter can ſcarce ever arrive at it, ſince Experi- 
ments are endleſs. To ſay no more, to have Philoſophy in its perfection, we ſhould have the Order, Preciſion, 
and Diſtinctneſs of the Old; and the Matter, the Copia of the New. 120! 


THE modern is yet wild and unaſcertain' d. Tis not arrived at the Maturity of Method; che Mine is 


but juſt open'd, and the Adventurers are yet only ſollicitous about the Matter to ſee what it affords. + Circum- 
ſtances do not yet come in courſe ; and *twill be long ere it arrive at a juſt extent to give room and leiſure for 
reducing it to regularity. True, the Rules and Methotls of the antient, are in ſome meaſure applicable to 
the new, and will go a good way towards the ordering and aſcertaining of it; but the preſent Philoſophers 
ſeem yet too warm and ſanguine for ſuch a Buſineſs 3. which muſt be left to the ſucceeding Age to think 
about. Add, that the farther they go on to dig Materials, ſtill the more difficult will the ranging of 'em be; 
inaſmuch as there is but one true and juſt Order to lay them in; and the more of em, the more intricate 
that Order, and the harder to find. This a Man may be poſitive of, he never will ſee half the Experiments 
and Obſervations already made, laid up or uſed in a Syſtem of Phyſics. | 
BUT when that is done, a deal will ſtill remain, ere we have the chief uſes of it. For phyſical Know- 
ledge, ſtrictly conſider'd, is only a Step, a Means of arriving at a higher and farther kind. Hiſtories, Ob- 
ſervations, and Experiments of the Kinds, Order, Strata, Cc. for inſtance of Foſſils, are very uſeful and laudable 
things, as they tend to lay in a Stock of ſenſible Phænomena, for the Mind to work upon, digeſt, and draw 
new Notices from, for the Improvement of our own Faculties, and the better Conduct of Life : But *tis a 
Shortſightedneſs to forget this farther View, and look only to the Things themſelves. The bare Acquiſition 
of new Ideas is no real advantage, unleſs they be ſuch as have ſome * to our ſelves, and are in ſome 
ſenſe adequate, and adapted to the Circumſtances of our Wants, and Occaſions, or capable of being made ſo. 
Knowledge, in the firſt State, is like Food in the Stomach, which may pleaſe and fatisfy us, but is of no uſe to the 
Body till farther prepared. It muſt be brought nearer us, and made more our own, more homogeneous to our 
ſelves, ere it feeds us. The modern Philoſophy is not ſo properly a Philoſophy, as the Adit or Open- 
ing of one. Its Matter has yet only undergone the firſt Concoction: we are yet only converſant about 
new phyſical Relations, learnt by Senſation; whereas to bring it to the Perfection requir'd, it muſt have un- 
dergone the farther Operations of Imagination, and Reaſon. Mere Phyſics, as ſuch, do not make a Philoſo- 
phy; thoſe Phyſics muſt firſt be carried up ro Metaphyſics and Ethics, ere we can ſafely ſtop. So far as it is 
Phyſics, it is foreign to the Mind, and its Occaſions ; before it affect and influence our Reaſon and Judgment, 
it muſt be ſubtiliz d vaſtly, and made more ſimilar to the Metaphyſical Nature of the Mind. While Phyſics, 


it remains under the Direction of the Author of Nature; and proceeds wholly by his Laws, and to exe- 
cute his Purpoſes: ere it come under our Direction, and become ſubſervient to our Will, it muſt have laid 


aſide what was active, and neceſſary in it, and become paſſive to our Reaſon, i. e. it muſt have been tranſ- 


fer'd from the Dominion of the Almighty's Will, or Reaſon, and brought under ours; if that do not im- 


ply a Contradiction. 


TO return. Senſible Phænomena, we have already ſhewn, are the Foundation of Philoſophy : but your 
Edifice will neither make any Figure, nor afford any Convenience, till you have carried it one or two Stories 
higher, *Tis but, as it were, the Cellaring, or Ground-work ; which one would think were no very comfor- 


table place to live and ſpend all one's time in. *Tis one extreme, to take our Lodging as ſome of the modern 


irtuoſos are contented to do, under ground; and another to reſide altogether in Garrets, as the Schoolmen 
may be ſaid to have done. | 


THE School Philoſophy, however, is of ſome farther uſe, as Matter of Hiſtory : We learn by ic how 
People ha e thought, what Views have obtain'd, and in what various Manners the fame thing has been con- 
ceiv'd; w b ch, tho it be Knowledge as it were once removed, yet is not intirely uſeleſs. The Hiftory of 
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1 he moſt valuable of all others; it being this alone that can make the Banz of 
is no doubt the We muſt know wherein Peo ple have faibd, or fallen ſhort; or 


| Reaſons thereof, . ire 
been deceiv'd, to learn the BE d as ſo: many Phenomena. of the human Mind, Which muſt be 


„A ard -inovird into to find its Nature.——This alone were enough to have engaged us not to omit that 

— 5 r Work : tho there were not wanting other circumſtantial Reaſons” which had 
alſo their ſhare ; as, the neceſſity hereof to the underſtanding not only. of the antient Writers,” but eren of 
the modern ones, who frequently. combat, remark, &c.- upon the antient Notions. - Io which it may be ad- 
ged. that abundance of our Terms and Dictions are derived from them, and therefore could not be ſo gom- 
, Language of the antient and modern . Philoſophy is not very different: 


ly underſtood without em. The nod t very d 
if Divertiy 5s in 58 different Ideas affixed to the ſame Words, and the different Applications of dem. 
Moderns, had they form'd a new Set of Terms adapted to their new Notions: By 


ad it been for the rms | 

— 48 old ones, they have not only introduced a world of Ambiguity and Confuſion; but have even 
f their own Diſcoveries, which now. lie blended and buried among thoſe of the 

ntients. One is at a loſs to think what could induce the great Philoſopher of our Age, to uſe the word 
Attraction, in the Senſe he has done. No doubt it was originally as pertinent as any other ; but the Stamp 
and Impreſſion it had already taken from the Antients, made it leſs fit to receive A ne one. It could at beſt 
but take it imperfectly; and the reſult was, a promiſcuous Image, wherein we neither ſee the one gor the 
other, diſtinctly. *Tis ſcarce in the Power of Imagination, totally to diveſt a Sound of its received Mean- 
ing, and conſider it as indifferent to all things; any more than to annihilate the Characters on à piece of Pa- 


per, and conſider it as a mere Blank. Accordingly, tho the great Author abovementioned explain'd over and 


over, in the eleareſt Terms, the Senſe he fixed to his Attraction; yet Experience verifies hom much he was 
overſeen; the chief Objections againſt his whole Syſtem being drawn from a Miſapprehenſion of -rhis very Word, 
which keeps half the Philoſophers in Europe ſtill at a diſtance, afraid to admit à maſt excellent Doctrine, mere- 


ly out of diſtruſt of the Vehicle that conveys it. But this ex paſſant The Reader who deſires to ſes far- 


| ther; may turn to the Articles ATTRacTion, NEWTONIAN PHiLoSOPHY, GRAVIT/ATION,\ Wh: | 


WI 7 T has been ſpoke of the School Philoſophy, reminds us of Aſtrology ; the Terms whereof have not 
been omitted in this Work. - Were it only that it has once obtain'd, is ſtill extant in Books, and has given 
occaſion to abundance. of Terms and Phraſes, adopted into other Arts; it would have a Title to be remem- 


ber'd. The Hiſtory of Mens Follies, ſays the inimitable Fontenelle, malees mo {mall part of Learning; and 


unhappily for us, much of our Knowledge terminates there *,” But this is not all; and they who abfolately- 
reject all Aſtrology as frivolous, don't know it. Every Art and Science has its Vanities, and Foibles; even 
Philoſophy, and Theology: and every one its good Senſe, even Aſtrology. The heavenly Bodies have heir 
Influences: The Foundation, therefore, of Aſtrology is good: but thoſe Influences are not directed hy the 


Rules commonly laid down, nor produce. the Effects attributed to*em : ſo that the Superſtructure is falſe? A- 


ſtrology, therefore, ought not to be exploded, but reformed. Indeed a Reformation would reduce” it into a 
little com paſs; but this little is too much to be loſt, as it now is, among that heap of Trumpery mised with 
t. We have even been careful to preſerve what is juſt and rational, in ene Witchcraft and 

Study of a Man of 
Senſe, than Aſtrology now is; ſo that one might propoſe an Introdustio ad ſanam Aſftrologiam, as à Deſideratum. 
THE Preſace is now degenerated into a Diſſertation in good earneſt: at leaſt, it has got the Length and 
Formality thereof, and wants only the Accuracy and Preciſion. Enough has been diſtoùrſed of the general 
Nature, and Subject of the Work: Lou muſt now allow me to deſcend a little more to particular, and per- 
ſonal Matters; and thus end my Preface, where I might have had Precedents enough for beginning i. 
I WILL at leaſt deal honeſtly with my Reader, and not be caught faulty in point of Morality, whatever 
may be in any thing elſe. What has been ſaid hitherto, has been on the advantageous fide of my Work; and 
I ſhould not have acquitted my ſelf, ſhould I not likewiſe mention what may be alledg'd on the contrary Part. 
The curious Reader, then, may expect, he will here meet with Omiſſions, and there with Redundancies: here the 
Method and CEconomy are not kept to; there an Article is imperfectly treated: here, a Paſſage from ſome 
other Language is not ſufficiently naturalized ; there a Sentiment of ſome other Author is not ſufficiently di- 
geſted: - There, in fine, the Author was aſleep, and here the Printer. | | e B12 of 
ONE, might palliate theſe Objections, by alledging, that © they are things not peculiar to this Work, but 
extend to all of the Kind; that moſt of em are things not foreign and acccidental to it, but ariſe of neceſ- 
<« ſity, from the very Nature and form of a Dictionary; and that many of em, are not peculiar even to a 
„Dictionary, but agree to all extenſive Undertakings, and are appendant to the very beſt Part of the Deſign, 
its Univerſality:“ but inſtead of extenuating, I had rather be uilty of inflaming, and a vating em. 

FOR Errors, they cannot be very few, conſidering the Hands thro? which moſt Parts of our Knowledge 
have paſſed, and from whom we are obliged to take our Accounts. What one Author, upon che moſt par- 
ticular Subject, will you produce, that has not his ſhare of em? and what Argus could poſſibly ſee, and cor- 
rect the Errors in all the Authors he had to do with? Scaliger, in his Exercitations-againſt Cardan, has ſhewn 
ſome twenty thouſand, in one ſmall Work; and no body imagines he has pick'd it perfectly clean. Yet 
Cardan was no ill Author. Bayle's Dictionary has been called the Errata of Morreri ; yet is not Bayle him- 
ſelf without his Errors.-—-The moſt we can fay, is, that we hope there will be few found in the preſent 
Work, in compariſon of others of the like kind. Many thouſands we have corrected, both in the Dictionaries 
and other Writings we have collected from, by means of the Light which other Parts of Knowledge afforded : 
But after ſo large a Harveſt, no doubt there remains a tolerable G eaning. We flatter our ſelves, however, that 
what we have overlook'd, the Reader will frequently be enabled to correct, by the Means here afforded ; and that 
there will be few Errors found in the Book, which the Book it ſelf will not help to rectify. 

AS to Omifſions, there is ſcarce any avoiding em; and the more intelligent the Reader is, the more of 
this kind he will neceſſarily meer withal : they being only ſuch in relation to his fulneſs. Indeed, I muſt own 
my ſelf greatly a Debtor on this ſcore ; and tho at preſent inſolvent, yet if the Reader will give me Cre- 
dit, it ſhall be my endeavour to ſee all I owe diſcharged ; if not in a Lump, yet by a Courſe of Payments. 

FOR Kedundaxcies, you know there cannot well be richneſs without em. After you have picked what 
you think fit of this kind, and laid it by; 'tis ten to one but the next Perſon that comes, will reſtore half 
of *em to their places; and tax your Temerity, and want of Taſte : and the next after him will go near to 
replace the other half. | "I 

AS to Irregularities, and breaches of Method, I will not claim Impunity on the Score of being the firft 
that introduced any certain Rules, or Method into this way of writing at all: But there will be at leaſt this 
Satisfaction attending my Caſe, that I cannot be indicted for the Breach of any Laws but my Own. Nor 


ka Hiſt, de P Acad, R. An. 1708. 2 135. | | 7 4 23 i 
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muſt it be. forgot, thgt 1 pretend to have carried the Dictionary ry to a pitch hitherto little thought of: 80 


chat if 1 have fallen hors of che Mariô on one Gde 3 it may be ſome Atanement that I have gone beyond: it in 
another Lam fenſibla, howezer there. ig no/Foint I have betn more delinquent in-qhan-this one' of: Micthod 3 
and chat I am at gyery turm fongerting my o⁷n View.::(TThe: References, and neceffary Connexions between 
che Parts, which ſhould ſhew their Relation, and help the Imagination to put em together, are but 
frequently Aropt, and the Reader left wicht his Cue % 2 viby ee ee en ee 
As t Fejwneneſ/iy and Orudity; no doubt there muſt; be a deal of that kind, conſidering the Time ſo great 
a Load of Fruit had to hang and ripen. Much of it was gathered ete it could poſſibly be maturecds fo 
chat tis no Wonder it now and then taſtas ef the Wood. But ſetting aſicde this; if a Man may not be allo d 
to ſay a good. number of indifferent'things, in the Compaſs of five hundred Sheets, I know not who! would be 


* gr | * * 
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LASTLY, as to there being little in it nem, and; of, my own growth; I muſt; here change my Style; | 
and from Confeſſion, turn to Vindication The Work is, what it ought to be, a Collectian; not the Produce | 

of a ſingle Brain, for chat would go but a little way z but of a whole Commonwealth. If any Perſon will un- 

dertake to write a Dictionaty, even of ſome one particular; Art, from his own Fund, alone; a Man may ſafely 

undlertake to prove it good ſor nothing. I. do not pretend to entertain my Gueſts at this rate, with juſt what 

my own. ſcanty Barns afford: The whole Country is rankack?d:ro make em the fuller Banquet. Call me hat 

you will z: a Daw, and ſay I am ſtuds over with other Peoples Feathers: with all my Heart; but it would be 

altogether as juſt to . me to the Bee, the Symhel af Induſtry, as that of Pride. For cho I pick up my 

Matters in a thouſand Places 3 *tis not to look gay my ſelf, but to furniſſ you with Honey. I have rifled 

a thouſand; Flowers; prickly ones many of em, to load your Hive. No body that fell in my way, Has been 

ſpared  Antient nor Modern, Foreign nor Domeſtick, Chriſtian, nor Jew, nor Heathen: Philolophers, Di- 

vines, Mathematicians, Critics, Caſuiſts, Grammarians, Phyſicians, Antiquaries, Mechanics, all are ſerved alike; 

The Book is not mine, tis every body's ; the mix'd flue of a thouſand Loins. The Prince of modern Au- 

thors, is pillaged to ſome purpoſe ; and what Quarter then can any body elſe expect? If ever you wrote 
any ching your ſelf ; cis poſſible there is ſomething in it of yours: ſo that you will at ſeaſt allow ſomething 
nnn it . r ,itdd pmonow,.yigh wgbyvj. 03 w golds 201 
by N NE of our Predeceſſors can blame us for the uſe we have made of them ; fince it is their o Prac- 

tice. It is a kind of Privilege attached to the Office of Lexicographer, if not by any formal Grant, yet by 

Connivance at leaſt. We have already aſſumed the Bee for our Device ; and who ever brought an Action of Tro- 

ver or Treſpaſs againſt that ayowed Free-boater ? If any body blames us, twill ten to dne be ſome of thoſe 

very Drones, who are ſuſtained by our means. 10 Ua 1 ihp e ha bes Raf off O . ICH, 220, 

T IS idle to pretend any thing of Property in things of chis Nature. To offer a thing to the Publick, 

and yet pretend a Right reſerved therein to onc's ſelf, if it be not abſurd, yet it is ſordid. The Words we 
ſpeak ; nay, the Breath we emit, are not more vague and common than our Thoughts, when divulged in 
print. You may as well prohibit People to uſe the Light that ſhines) in their Eyes, becauſe it comes from 
your Candle: Een clap it in a dark Lanthorn, and let us not be amuſed,” and dazzled by it; it we may not 
be che better for good things, let's not be the worſe for the ill and indifferent ones mix d with em. 


; WE ſee the ſame Thought, which was Brit ſtarted in one Author under a world of Crudity, borrow'd by 
2 another become farther improv'd and ripen'd ; and at length tranſmitted to a third, yield Fruit in abundance; 
2 All Plants will not thrive in all Soils that will- produce em- ſome languiſn in cheir Mecher-Beds: whence the 


Gardner is under a frequent neceſſity of Replanting, Engrafting, Fc. 
TO do juſtice to a Collection, I mean a 1 and promiſcugus one; it has its Advantages. Where num- 
bers of things are thrown precariouſly together, we ſometimes diſcover Relations among em, we ſhould never 
Y have thought of looking for: As, the Painter's and Sculptor's Fancy, is frequently led on to the boldeſt and moſt 
maſterly Deſigns, by ſomerhing they ſpy in the fortuitous Sketches of Chance, or Nature: inſomuch that a cele- 
brated Author“ makes no ſcruple to lay chis down as the firſt Origin and Occaſion of. all cheſe Arts. Tis cer- 
tain moſt of our Knowledge is empirical, the Reſult of Accident, Occaſion, and caſual Experiment: Tis but 
very little we owe to Dogmatizing and Method; which, as already obſerv'd, are poſterior Matters, and only 
come in play after the Game is ſtarted. *Twas, in all probability, the hand of ate that firſt threw Sul- 
hur, Charcoal, and Salt-petre together; and what ſurprizing Effects have not aroſe. from it; what Handle 
as it given to Art and Contrivance, to direct and apply this itous Production??? 4 
T IS indeed ſurprizing to conſider, what ſlender Experiments and Obſervations many of the capital Doctrines 
have aroſe from: The Blows of a Smith's Hammer on his Anvil, ſtruck out the Principles of Muſic; which 
Guido, a poor Friar, perfected by what he obſerved in conning over his Beads. The Inventions of Printing, of 
Glaſs, of the Dipping Needle, of Phoſphorus, of Teleſcopes, of Taffata, of Antimony, &c. are ſuppoſed to have 
aroſe in the like manner; as the Reader may find under their proper Articles: And how many more we know 
not, by reaſon the great Obſcurity of their firſt Riſe, ere they attain'd a degree of Uſefulneſs and Perfection ſuffi- 
cient to be taken notice of, has buried the particular Circumſtances thereof. If we will hear the antient Phæni- 
 £1ans, and Egyptians, amongſt whom moſt of the Arts are ſuppoſed to aroſe ; they all came from caſual Obſerva- 
tions: Geometry from the Inundations of the Mile; the Flight of the Crane, gave occafton to the Invention of 
the Rudder; the Ibis taught to adminiſter a Clyſter, c. In effect, a new Obſervation in ſome Peoples Minds 
. Prepared for it, is like a Spark in a heap of Gun-pouder, which may blow a whole Mine. 1 
WHAT Advantages may not Philoſophy derive from ſuch a Collection, or Farrago of Arts; when *tis con- 
ſidered, that every Circumſtance, every Article of an Art, ought to be look'd upon as a Datum, a Phænomenon, 
or Experiment in Philoſophy ; and that the leaſt of em may poſſibly be the Foundation of a new Syſtem ?— 
To conſider only the Tanning, or Currying of Leather: what is the whole Proceſs, but a Series of phyſical 
Effects, ariſing from new applications of Body to Body? And how many Lectures will the Philoſopher have 
from Painting, Gardening, Agriculture, &c. touching Planting, Engrafting, Pruning, Expoſure, Expreſſion, Walls, &c. 
which might never have come in his way, but by ſuch a chance? When a thing is once ſtarted, it may be applied | 
infinite ways, and no body knows where it will ſtop. | | 
THRO'O UT the Whole, we have had a particular regard, both in the Choice of the_ ſeveral | 
Heads, and in dwelling or amplifying upon 'em; to the extending our Views, dilating our Knowledge, open- | 
ing new Tracks, new Scents, new Viſtas. We have endeavour'd not only to furniſh the Mind; but to inlarge 
it, and make it in ſome meaſure co-extend with the Dimenſions of all Minds, in all Ages and Places, and un- | 
der all Situations and Circumſtances : as Language, in ſome meaſure, makes our Senſes do. With which view, = 
we have given the Sentiments, Notions, Manners, Cuſtoms, Sc. of moſt People, that have any thing new, 
unuſual, or hardy in *em. | 
SUCH a Variety of Views, Principles, and Manners of thinking, is a ſure Remedy againſt being too vio- 
ently attached to- any one ; and is the beſt way of preventing the making of Pedants, Bigots, c. of any 
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provided for, by the mere N of particular Arts, 
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be ſaid; that every Art tends to give the Mind a particular Turn; and that the only way of 


| Rh i ir * natural Rectitude, is by calling in other oppoſite ones, by way of Counter balance. Thus 


we: find nothing more perverſe and unſufferable than a mere Mathematician, mere Critic, Grammarian, Chy. 


miſt, Poet, Herald, or che like z and the proper Diſpofition is only to be had from 2 juſt Temperament or 
Mixture of em all: 8 8 | ates Cao | THE e 
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is is not the way t6 make a very great progreſs in any Art; but at the ſame time it is the 
I OWN this is n „ . becoming Creatures father of Homer or Ariſtotle's Fe 
her ſelf 


ay o hinder our being ſpoil'd by any f and: « 
only way-co hinder our ing eu, Tate Views, Refſhes;' at ſecond hand, raher than from Narite 


7 3 receivin Taſtes, Views, b l 
. rd to perſonal Benefit: For no doubt che Publick.is better 


| 22 - * underſtood with v | 2 
This, however, is only to be unde 3 the general gc all: fince each is hereby brought 


fection; and xture and Temperament, wanting in © Individuals, is found in the Whole. 
A ES ns, the x eg) View of a Work of this; or any other kind, ſhould be, the forming a ſound 


"4 i. e. a Syſtem of Perceptions, and Notions agreeing to the Syſtem of Things, or in the Relation thereto, 
7 b pr The End of Learning and Study, is not the filling our. Heads with other Mens 


3 is an Inrichment which may prove for the worſe, if it carry any ill Quality with it: Richneſs is not 
— thing aim'd at; tis only a — or Matter of a ſecondary Conſideration: Soundneſs is the 
firſt, There are many Manures which the Huſbandman dares not uſe, by reaſon they would corrupt the 
Land, at the ſame time they enriched it; and lay the Foundation of a Diſeaſe, which would in the End 
impoveriſn, and make it ſpend it ſelf in unprofitable Weeds. A little pure Logic, or Theology, or Chy- 
miſtry, in ſome Peoples Heads, what Miſchief have they not produced : But it muſt be owned, 
Mens Heads are not ſo ſoon fill'd: the Memory is not ſo tenacious as we imagine; Ideas are tranſient 
things, and ſeldom ſtay long enough with us to do us either much good, or harm: Ten to one but 
what we read to-day, is forgot again to-morrow. And what chiefly makes new Ideas of any ſignificancy, is 
their extending and enlarging the Mind, and making it more capacious and ſuſceptible.—-But neither is this 
Enlargement the laſt Aim; but is chiefly of uſe, as it contributes to the increaſing our Senſibility, to the ma- 
king our Faculties more ſubtil, and adequate, and giving us a more exc uiſite Perception of things that occur; 
and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pronounce boldly, conclude readily, diſtinguiſh accurately, and to ap- 
prehend the manner and Reaſons of our Deciſions. In which view, ſeveral things may be uſeful, that are not 
ſo much direct Matters of Knowledge, as ſubſervient to the ſame End; for inſtance, much of the School Phi- 


loſophy, which by exerciſing and exciting the Mind, has a kind of collateral tendency to ſharpen its Faculties; 


and needs only be read, not retain'd, to produce its Effect. But neither does the Matter end here: Even this 
does not amount to the full and adequate End of Knowledge: This is only improving the Organ; and there 


muſt be ſome farther End in ſuch Improvement. No Man ſharpens his Weapon on the ſole Conſideration of 


having it ſharp, but to be the fitter for uſe. Briefly, then, our Faculties being only ſo many Inlets, whereby, 
and according to the Meaſure whereof, we receive the Intimations of the Creator's Will, or rather, the Effects of 
his Power and Action; all the Improvements made in em, have a tendency to ſubject us more entirely to 
his Influence and Direction; and thus make us conſpire, and move more in concert with the reſt of his Works, to 
accompliſh the great End of all things. In which our Happineſs and Perfection conſiſts ; the Perfection of a 


- fingle Nature, ariſing in proportion as it contributes to that of the TO HAN. 
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read Centre 1. Paracentric Motion of Impetus, for Fig. 25. r. Fig. 24. and dele 


: 1 5 x P | 
1 N the Article Angle, Page 97. Column 1. Line ult. for Centre L, Article Concave Mirror, Law II. after F inſert Fig, 34 *. 


Article Mean Anomaly, l. 10. inſert Fig. 64. | T.——Paracentric Solicitation of Gravity, dele Fig. 26. 
Article Aſymptote of a Logarithmic Curve, inſert Fig. 33. | Parallax of Longitude, for Fig, 28. r. Fig. 29. Parallax of 
Centre of Oſcillation, l. 11. for DE HB, r. DFHB. Aſcenſion, for 29. r. 28. i 5 
Centripetal Force, I. 2. for Fig. 24. r. Fig. 25. KEE Parallelogram, I. 17. for Fig. 39. r. Fig. t. and1.19. for CH r. CD. 
Centrobaryc, Corol. VI. for divided into two MD, r. be biſefted Particula Exſors, for Augment r. Argument. 
in D, and for m O, r. in O. — Perſpeitive of a Triangle, I. 14. for ſince a, b, and are the Appear« 
Chord, p. 211. col. 2. I. 26. for Fig. 7. r. Eg. 6. ances, r. ſince a, b, and c are the Appearances. 
Circle, p. 221. col. 1. I. 27. for DE r. DF, and l. 36. inſert Fig. 7. Inclined Plane, Law IX. after A C inſert Fig.58, and in the Corol. 
Circumſcribing, for Fig. 32. r. Fig. 29, . of the ſame Law inſert Fig,60. and in Law XIII. for BAK r. FG. 
Commutation, 1.3. after Earth inſert at 8, and for Fig.24. r.Fig.26. Projectile, Law III. after deſcribe a Parabola dele in a Medium 
Compaſſes, for Geman Compaſſes r. German Compaſſes. ; uniformly reſiſting. | | 
Compoſition of Motion, I. 27. for as far as ee, r. as far as ce. | Pump, Artic, Structure of a Forcing Pump, I. 1. for in a Cylinder 
Conchilis, I. 7. for EE r. EF, r. 4 Cylinder, 
Cone, p. 300. col. x. I. 13. for Diameter of its Baſe, r. Diameter: Pyramid, l. 70. for DF r. DE. 
of its Baſes. Sinical &)uadrant, I. 2. inſert Fig. 18. 
Contact, |. 15. for cuts r. touches, f Quadrature of the Ellipſis, I. 2. for Circle, r. Curve. 
Crepuſculum, p. 344. I. penult. for Sum of, r. Sun's, and p. 345. Rectangle, I. 2 2. for Fig. 41. r. Fig. 61. 
I. 2. and 3. for, P Z the Elevation of the Pole PR, r. PZ the Ref7ification of a Parabola, for Conjugate Axes r. Conjugate S. 
Complement of the Elevation, &c. Js miaxes; and after Hyperbolic Space, add CQMA. | 
Curve, p.361. col. 2. 1.26, and 59, for Tab. Analyſis r. Tab. Geom. Reftification of the Cycloid, 1. 1. inſert Fig. 27. 
Cycloid, I. 4. for Tab. Analyſis r. Tab. Geometry. Reduction of a Figure, 1. 11. for Fig. 64. r. Fig. 65. 
Declinator, I. 2.5, for Centre E, r. Centre F. Refraftion, l. 9. for B, r. F. | 
Deſigning, I. 10. for Fig. 9. r. Fig. 15. Retrogradation of the Sun, I. * AN, r. AM. 
Diagonal, J. 27. for BS, r. BE, Rhomb, Article I. inſert Fig. 19. | 
Horizontal Dial, I. 9. for Meridian Line B, r. Meridian Line A B; Screw, Art. IV. for to be applied in K, r. to be applied in D. 
and l. 16. for DC, r. D E, and l. 22. for 2 BC d H, r. 46 c UH. Sculpture in Marble, after another Plummet like that of the Model, 
Eaft Dial, I. 11. for AC, r. DC. 8 inſert Tab. Miſcellany, Fig. 2. 
Primary Dial, I. 20. for E E, r. EF. Secant, I. 4. for Circle B, r. Circle in B. 
Line of Diſtance, for Fig. 10, and 11. r. Fig. 12, Sector, p. 45. col. 1. 1.41. for Lines r. Sines. 
Diviſion in Lines, inſert Tab. Geometry, Fg. 17. | Sine, p. 8 1. col. 1. I. 63. for the Arch E F C, r. the Arch FC. 
Eccentric, for Fig. 11. r. Fig. 1. Sine-Complement, I. 2. for AE, r. AH. 
Equation, p.33 5. col.1.).15. for given Poſition, r. given in Poſition. Solid Angle, I. 3. for Fig. 30. r. Fig. 31. 
Flying, l. 20. for Temporal Muſcles r. Peftoral Muſcles. | Star, p. 122. col. 2. |. 20. for Fig. 31. r. Fig. 7. and l. 24. for the 
Geocentric Latitude, |. 11. for, Te r. et L. Star C deſcribing an equal Arch CD H, r. the Star D deſcribing 
Latus Tran ſverſum, for Fig. 5. r. Fig. 1. and for GLRO r. DLRO. an Arch equal to C D H. — 
Logiſtic Spiral, for Fig, 11. r. Fig. 22. Triangle, p. 242. col. 2. I. 41. for AC, r. B C. 


N. B. The Figures relating to each Art are placed front ing the Name of the reſpeftive Art, in 
the Body of the Bool; and are refer'd to under that Title : as, Tab. Architecture, Tab. Geo- 
metry, &c.—To each Figure is alſo annex'd the Word for whoſe Exemplification it ſerves : So 
that the Reader may either go from the Word to the Figure, which exemplifies it; or back- 
waras, from the Figure, to the Word which explains it. 
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The Abacns Pythagoricus was, in all probability, 10 


e wers Arts, and with 
A aho an Abbreviature, us'd in divers 2 other than what we call Multiplication-Table. Sce Tanrs. 


Thus, 


divers Intentions. See ABR EVIATUn B. Thus, 
Among Legicians, A is us d to denote an univerſal Affir- 


mative Propoſition 3 according to the Verſe, 
Ablrit A. negat E, verùm generaliter Ambe. 


- Thus, in the firſt Mood, a Syllogiſm conſiſting of three 
antvertd Affirmative Propofitions, is ſaid to be in Bar-ba-ra 3 


the A thrice repeated, denoting ſo many of the Propoſitions 
to be univerſal, Oc. See Moor, BARBARA, £6. 

Among the Romans, A was us'd in the giving of Votes, 
or Suffrages. When a new Law was propos d, each Voter 
ooden Ballots put in his Hand ; the one mark'd 

with a Capital A, Ggnifying Antiquo, q. d. Antiquam volo ; 
and the other with YR. for Uri rogas. Such as were again 
the Law paſſing, caſt the firſt into the Urn, as who ould 
Jay, 1 refuſe it, I antiquate it; or I like the antient Law, 
and defire no Innovation. See SurrxAOE, CEnTuRY, Oc. 
In the Trials of Criminal Cauſes, the ſame Letter A de- 
noted Abſolntion : whence Cicero, 1 Milone, calls A, Lit- 
tera ſalutaris, a Saving Letter. ree Ballots were diſtri- 
buted to each Judge, mark'd with the Letters, A for Ab. 
folvo, C for Condemno, and N. L. for Non Liquet, It is not 
clear. From the Number of each caſt into the Urn, the 
Prator pronounc d the Priſoner's Fate. If they were in equal 
number, he was abſolv'd. See ABs0LUT10N, ConDEMNA- 


TION, E9c, 
In the antient Inſcriptions of Marbles, &c. A occafionally 


ſands for Auguſtus, Ager, Aitint, &c. When double, it de- 
notes Augrſti : and when triple Auro, Argento, Are. 
Haore adds, that when it occurs after the Word Miles, it 
denotes him young. See INSCR1PTION. ; 

On the Reverſe of antient Medals, A denotes em truck 
by the City Argos. And among the later Coins, the ſame 
Letter is the Mark of Paris. See Mzvar, Coin, MoxEx, &c. 

Among Eng/i/þ Writers, A is ordinarily us'd for Auno, as 
A. D. Anno Domini; for Artium, as A. M. A. B. &c. See 
CAR AcTER. 2 | 

Among Phyſicians, 2 or 44, is us'd in Preſcription for Ana; 
to denote an equal Portion of divers Ingredients, whether 
in reſpe& of Meaſure or Weight. See Ana. 


Thus, R Sal. Volat. Oleof. Tinct. Croc. aa Fſs. expreſſes 


/ 


Ludolfus and Molſius give us Methods of performing Mul- 
tiplication without the help of the Abacus; but they are too 
operoſe in ordinary Caſes for Practice. See MurTieLication, 

ABacus, in Architecture, is the uppermoſt Member of the 


Capital of a Column; ſerving as a kind of Crowning, both 


to the Capital and the whole Column. See Corunn. - 
Dr. Harris, and the reſt of the Dictionary: Writers, make 


the Abacus to be the Capital it ſelf ; which is altogether as 


| juſt, as to make the Crown of the Head the whole Head. 


Fal Volatile Oleoſum, and Tinfure of Saffron, of each half 


. | a 
The fame 4 or 24 is alſo us d in the like Senſe, without 


expreſſing any limited Quantity or Weight: Thus, 2 or 44 
P. E. denotes ſim ply, equal Paris of the Ingredients there 
mention d. 9 ied $34 . 

Laſtly, among Chymiſts, A AA ſignify an Ama gama, or 
the Operation of Amalgamating. See AMALGAMATION. 

ABACTOR, a barbarous Latin Word, retain'd in our 
Dictionaries as a Law-Term, tho never yet naturaliz d, nor 
its Idea agreed on. x 

Literally, it imports the fame with Abigeus, or as others 
write it, Abigevns, or Abigens ; form'd of Abigo, I drive 
away, 9.4. a Driver of Cattle. EEE 

echnically, it is us'd to denote a Thief; but with ſome- 

thing particular in the manner of his Crime, to diſtinguiſh. it 
from Furtum, or common Theft. Tis generally ſuppos'd to 
be one who ſteals, or drives off Cattel by Herds, or great 
Numbers: Thus Brafon, L. iii. c. 6. Si quis ſuem ſurri- 
puit, fur erit; & ſi quis gregem, Abigevus. See TnETT. 

Others will have Abactors to be ſtrictly thoſe who drive 


off Cattel openly, and by main Force. In the former Senſe, 


the Act of Abaction amounts to the Abjgeat, and in the 
latter to the Rapina of the Civilians. -, III 
But the Diſtinction between Fur and Alactor has now no 
place among us. n el | 
So, among the antient Phyficians, Abattus was us d for a 
Miſcarriage procur'd by Arr, or force of Medicines ; in con- 
tradiſtinftion to Aborſris, which is Natural. But the Mo- 
derns know no ſuch diſtinction. See ABORTio.uùnñ. 
ABACUS, among the Antients, was a kind of Cupboard, 
or Buffet. See Burr Er. wx 
In this Senſe Liuy, deſcribing the Luxury into which the 


 - Romans degenerated after the r. of Aſia, bath They 
over wit Id. Dec. 


had their Abaci, Beds, &c. plate 
UB | | 
The Word is Latin, but form'd from the Greek, ag; 
which among that People fignify'd the ſame thing. Gri- 
chart goes higher: He derives 4g, from the Hebrew 


Pes, £x7olli, to be elevated, rais' d; and ſuppoſes its pri 


mary Signification to be a hg Shelf, or other Convenience 
for things to be laid upon out of — way. 5 

Axa us was particularly us'd among the Mathematicians, 
for. a little Table ſtrew'd o'er with Dult, on which they 
drew their Schemes and Figures. And hence tſge 

 _ Anacvs Pythagoricus, a Table of Numbers, contriv'd for 
the ready learning of the Principles of Arithmetic ; deno- 
minated from its Inventor Pythagoras. 

Hence alſo, from an Agreement in point of Uſe, the 

Names Abacus and Abaco, are us d among the Z»gli/h and 

' Kalians for an Alphabet, or A B Oe. 


Wings of Eagles, Cc. when the 


See CAPITAL, and CRowNiNG. : 
Vitruvius, and others after him, who give the Hiſtory of 


the Orders, tell us, the Abacus was originally intended to * 


ſent a ſquare Tile laid over an Urn, or rather over a Baſket, 


An Athenian old Woman happening to place a Baſket thus 


cover'd over the Root of an Acanthus; that Plant ſhooti 
up the following Spring, encompaſs'd the Baſket all . 


till meeting with the Tile, it curl'd back in a kind of Scrolls. 


An ingenious Sculptor paſſing by, took the Hint, and imme- 
diately executed a Capital on this Plan reſenting the 
Brick by the Abacns, the Leaves by the Volutes, . the 
Baſket by the Vaſe, or Body of the Capital. Such was the 
Riſe of the firſt regular Order. See ORDER, AcanTtaus, 
VorvuTE, COoRINTHIAN, Sc. = 

There is ſome difference in the Form of the Abacus in 
different Orders. In the Tuſtan, Doric, and antient ſonic, 
it is a flat, ſquare Member, well encugh repreſenting its 
original Tile ; whence the French call it Taillir, Tren- 
cher. See Tvscan, Doric, and Ionic. 

In the richer Orders it has loſt its native Form; its four 
Sides, or Faces, being arch'd, or cut inwards ; with ſome Or- 
nament, as a Roſe, or other Flower, or Fiſhes Tail in the 
middle of each Arch. See Cox ixTHIAN, and ComposiTe ; 
ſee allo FLOWER, S Q. 1 

But ſome Architects take other Liberties in the Alacus, 
both in reſpect of its Name, Place, and Office. Thus, in 
the Tuſcan Order, where it is the largeſt and moſt maſſi ve, 
as taking up one third of the height of the whole Capital, 
it is ſometimes call'd the Die of the Capital. In the Doric 
tis not always the uppermoſt Member of the Capital; a Cy- 
matium being frequently placed over it.—In the Tomc, ſome 
make it a perfe&t Ogee, and crown it with a Fillet. See 
DiE, CrMatiuvm, Oo EE, Oc. | | 

Add, that the Abacus is not conſtantly reſtrain'd to the 
Capital of the Column; Scamozzi uſing the Name for a 
concave Moulding in the Capital of the Tujſcas Pedeſtal. 
See PzptstAL. | RS 
ABAFT, in the Sea Language, denotes the Stern, or 
he of 4 0 ; call'd alle N. See Arr. 

e Stern, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is only the Outfſide; Abaft 
includes both ae an our” See dra 1 = 4 
ABALIENATIO, in the Roman Law, is a Term ſcarce 
us d in any Frgli/h Writer; tho our Dictionaries would paſs 
it for Engliſh. Indeed, it is not very common among the 
Latins. The uſual Term among them was Alicnatio ; and 
in our Language Alienation. See AritnaATION.. 

ABAPTISTON, or ANABAPTISTON, a Name anti- 
ently given to an Inſtrument in Chirurgery, by the modern 
Writers call'd Trepan, Modiolus, Terebra, Terebellum, and 
Trafine. See Txtran, MonDiorvs, Ec. I 

The Word is a mere Stranger in our Language. It ſeems 
to be one of thoſe Exoticks imported by the Dictionaries; 
and never taken notice of but by themſelves. 

ABARTICULATION, in. Anatomy, is repreſented by 
Blanchard, and other Lexicographers after him, as ſynony- 
mous with D:iarthroſis : but the Definition they give of it, 
does not quadrate with that Notion. 

* Abariculation, or Dearticulation, ſay they, is a good 
© Conſtitution of the Bones, whereby they become diſpos'd 
* to move ſtrongly and readily.” But what this ſhould mean, 
it were hard preciſely to ſay. See Di ARTRHROsSIõ. 

ABASING, literally denotes the taking a thing down, or 
bringing it lower. CHI e 

In this Senſe the Word is us d at Sea; where, to abaſt a 
Flag, is to lower, or take it in, as a Token of Submiſſion 
and Inferiority. See FEI. A0. s 

By an Ordonnance of Philip II. King of Spain, the Cap- 
tains are peremptorily enjoin'd, rather to periſh than abaſe 


the Royal Flag. 


ABASED, Abaiſſe, in N is applied to the Vol, or 
| ip; or Angle looks down- 
ward toward the Point of the Shield; ' or when the Wings 
are ſhut: The natural way of bearing em being ſpread, wit 
the Ts pointing to the Chief, or the Angles. See Vor. 
A Chevron, a Pale, Bend, Ec. are alſo ſaid to be abaſed, 
when their Points terminate in, or below the Centre of the 
Shield. See Cnzvron, Pars, Ec. 
Again, an Ordinary is ſaid to be abaſed, when below its 
due Situation. Thus, the Commanders of the Order of 
Malta, who have Chiefs in their own Arms, are oblig'd to 


abaſe em under thoſe of the Religion. 
| | | ABATEMENT, 


of 6 


erm, in Heraldry, ſomething added to u Coat 
; ann Te inifh its proper Value — Dignity, and note 
Kind diſhonourable Action, or Stain in the Character of the 


o bears it. See Ans. 1 CYbe. * 
— 2 among Authors, whether Heral- 


allows of any ſuch thing as regular {barements. Leigb 

and Guillim, without any Scruple as to their Ren, give 
„ F473 3 
ket —— according to the laſt of thoſe Writers, are 
eicher made by Reverfion or Diminutio n. | 
" Rever/ion is either turning the whole Eſcutcheon upſide- 
Jown ; or the adding another Eſcutcheon, inverted, in the 
e is the blemiſhing any part by adding a Stain, 
or Mark of Diminution: Such are a Delf, a Point Dexter, 
a Point Champaign, a Plain Point, a Gear Siniſter, and a 
Guſſet. See..cach under its proper Article, Dzue,' Point 
"I | 


, Goar, Gusszr, Sc. 
0 —— be added, that theſe Marks muſt always be either 


Murrey ; otherwiſe, inſtead of Diminutions, 


, or Mu 
her ene _ Additions of Honour. See Tawny, Mps- 


g . ' | | E 44 8 
R lad Editor of Guillim diſcards the whole Notion of 


ents, as a Chimera. He alledges, that no one In- 
a to be met withal of ſuch 2 and that it im- 
lies a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. Arms, being Iaſignia 
Nobilitatis & Honoris, cannot admit of any Mark of In- 
famy, without ceaſing to be Arms, and becoming Badges of 
Diſgrace $ which all would covet to lay aſide. Add, that as 
no hereditary Honour can be actually diminiſh'd.; ſo neither 
can the Marks thereof. Both, indeed, may be forfeited ; as 
in the Caſe of Treaſon, where the Eſcutcheon is totally re- 
vers d, to intimate a total Suppreſſion of the Honour. 
Some Inſtances, however, are produc'd to the n 
Colombiere, and others. But theſe, tho they may ſhew 
ſome extraordinary Reſentments of Princes for . Offences 


committed in their Preſence, do not amount to a Proof of 


ſuch Cuſtom or Practice; much leſs authorize the Being ot 
particular Badges in the Hands of inferior Officers, as Kings 

Arms. | 2 | 
” ABATEMENT, in Law, is us'd for the defeating or over- 
throwing of a thing, as a Writ, Appeal, or the like. 

Thus, the Abatement of a Writ, is the fruſtrating, or ſet- 
ting it aſide, by ſome Exception alledg'd and 4 good 
againſt it. Such Exception may be taken either to the 
Harter: as inſufficient ; or to the Allegations, as uncertain, 
c. g. where one of the Parties or a Place are miſnam'd ; or 
to ſome Variation between the Writ and Record ;.or to the 
Uncertainty of the Writ, Count, or Declaration; or to divers 


' other Particulars. Upon any of which, the Defendant may 
pray that the Writ, or Plaint, may abate ; i. e. that the 


laintiff's Suit may ceaſe for that time. See Wrair. «; 
So we read in Staundford, * The Appeal abates by Covin : 
that is, the Accuſation is defeated by 8 —In the old 
Nat. Brev. To abate a Caſtle, or Fortlet, is interpreted, to 
beat it down. | 
ABATEMENT is alſo an irregular N n Lands, or 
Tenements, left vacant by their former Poſſeſſor, and not 
yet laid hold of by the next Heir. | 
As he that puts out the Poſſeſſor is ſaid to difſerze ; ſo he 
thar interpoſes, or ſteps in between the former Poſſeſſor and 
his Heir, is ſaid to abate. See Disszisix. 
Coke on Littleton diſtinguiſhes between Abatement and 
Tatruſtsn ;, but the new Book of Entries renders Abatement 
by Intriſio. See INTRUSION. 


ABBESS, the Superior of an Abbey, or Convent of Nuns. 


See ABBty, and,ConveEnT. TY | 

The Abbeſs has the ſame Rights, and Authority over her 
Nuns, that the Abbots regular have over their Monks. See 
Anzor. Fs | nel 

The Sex indeed does not allow her to perform the Spiri- 
tual Functions annex'd to tlie Prieſthood, wherewith the Ab- 
bot is uſually. inveſted; bur there are Inſtances of ſome Ab- 
beſſes, who have a Right, or rather a Privilege, to commiſ- 
ſion a Prieſt to a& for em. They have even a kind of Epiſ- 
copal Juriſdiction, as well as ſome Abbots, who are exempt- 
ed from the Viſitation of their Dioceſans. See ExkMurTION. 

F. Martene, in his Treatiſe of the Rizes of the Church, 
obſerves, that ſome Abbeſſes have formerly confeſs'd their 
Nuns. He adds, that their exceſſive Curioſity carry'd 'em 
ſuch lengths, that there aroſe a neceſſity of checking it. 

S. Baſil, in his Rule, allows the Abbeſi to be preſent with 
the Prieſt at the Confeſſions of her Nuns. See Coxrzss 10x. 
ABBEY, or ABBY, a Monaſter tene Houſe, 


govern'd by an Abbot, or Abbeſs. See Kor, c. 
Abbies 


Direction of an Abbot, and the other of a Prior: but Abbot 


and Prior (we mean a Prior Conventual) are the ſame thing; 


and only differ in Name, See Prior. _ | 
Fauchet obſerves, that in the early Days of the French 
Monarchy, Dukes and Counts were call'd Abbors, and Du- 
chies and Counties Abbies. Many Perſons of the prime 
+4 1 


£43 


-bey, of the Male Kind. See AnBzzy, and 


men. 


iffer from Priories, in that the one are under the 


made heavy Complaints of their Privileges being invaded by 


Quality, without any Concern in the Monaſtic Life, took the 
ſame Quality; even ſome of their Kings 12 ention'd in 
Hiſtory under the Title of Abbots. Philip I. Louis VI. and 
afterwards the Dukes of Orleans, are call'd Abbors of the 
Monaſtery of S. Agnan. The Dukes of Aguitain were 
call'd 4bbors of the Monaſtery of S. Hilary, at Poitiers ; 
and the Earls of Anjou of S. Aubin, &c. PIG £41 
One third of the beſt Benefices in England were antiently, 
by the Pope's Grant, appropriated to Abþies, and other Re- 
ligious Houſes ; which, upon their Diſſolution under Kin 
Henry VIII. became Lay-Fees: 190 ſuch were diflolv'd 4 
between 200 J. and 3 5000 J. yearly Revenue, which at a 
Medium amounted to 2853000 J. per Annum. 5 
ABBOT, or ABBA T, the Chief, or or e of an A- 
ABBzss, 
- The Name "Abbot is originally Hebrew, where it fignifies 
Father. The eus call Father in their Language Ab ; 
whence the Chaldees and Syrians form'd Abba; and thence 
the Greeks ds, which the Latins retain'd, Abbas ; and 
hence our 4bbor, the French Abbe, &c. | y 

St. Mark and St. Paul uſe the Syriac Abba in their GPeek ; 
by reaſon it was then commonly known in the Synagogues, 
and the primitive Aſſemblies of the Chriſtians ; adding to 
It, by way of N r 99 the Word Father, 'Afþa 5 re, 
Abba, Father, q. d. Abba, that is to ſay; Father. 

The Name Ab and Abba, which at firſt was a Term of 
Tenderneſs and Affection, in the Hebrew and Chaldec, be- 
came at length a Title of Dignity and Honour, The Jewiſh 
Doctors affected it; and one of their moſt antient 
containing the Sayings, or Apothegms of divers of em, is 
entitled, Pirke Abbot, or Avorh, i. e. Chapter of the 
Fathers. : | | 1 | 

"Twas in alluſion to this AﬀeRation, that Jeſus Chritt for- 
bad his Diſciples to call any Man their Father on Harth: 
which Words S. Ferom turns againſt the Superiors of the 
Monafteries of his Time, for aſſuming the Title of Abbors, 
or Fathers. . f 

The Name Abbor, then, appears as old as the Inſtitution 
of Monks it ſelf, See Mons. 

The Governors of the primitive Monaſteries aſſum'd in- 
differently the Names Abbots and Archimanarites. See Ar- 
EHIMANDRITES, 

They were reoty diſtinguiſh'd from the Clergy, tho fre- 
quently confounded with 'em, becauſe a Degree above Lay- 
S8. Jerom, writing to Heliodorus, ſays expreſly, Alia 
Monachorum eſt Cauſa, alia Clericorum. See CLEroy, 
PRIEST, Oc. 1 815 

In thoſe early Days, the 4bbots were ſubject to the Bi- 
ſhops, and the ordinary Paſtors. Their Monaſteries being 
remote from Cities, built in the fartheſt Solitudes, they had 
no ſhare in Ecclefiaſtical Affairs. They went on Sundays to 
the Pariſh-Church with the reſt of the People : or, if they 
were too remote, a Prieſt was ſent em to ad miniſter the Sa- 
craments ; till at length they were allow'd to have Prieſts of 
mo own Body. | | 
The Abbor, or Archimandrite himſelf was uſually the 
Prieft : but his Function extended no farther than to the Spi- 
ritual Aſſiſtances of his Monaſtery ; and he remain'd {till in 
obedience to the Biſhop, _ 

There being among the Abbors ſeveral Perſons of Learning. 
they made a vigorous Oppoſition to the riſing Hereſies of thoie 
Times ; which firſt occafion'd the Biſhops to call 'em out of 
their Deſarts, and fix em about the Suburbs of Cities; and 


at length in the Cities themſelves : from which Era their 


Degeneracy is to be dated. | 

The Abbots, now, ſoon wore off their former Plainneſs 
and Simplicity, and began to be look d on as a fort of little 
Prelates. In time they would be Independent of the Biſhop 
and became ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere Laws were 
made againſt em at the Council of Chalcedon: This notwith- 
ſtanding, in time, many of 'em carry'd the Point of Inde- 

ndency; and got the Appellation of Lora, with other 
— Ta of the Epiſcopate, particularly the Mitre. 
Hence aroſe new Species and Diſtinctions of Abbots, Aſi- 
tred, and not Mitred; Crozier'd, and not Crogier d, Oecu- 
menical, Cardinal, &c. | * 

Mitred An gors, were thoſe V to wear the Mitre; 
and having, withal, a full Epiſcopal Authority within their 
ſeveral Precincts. Among us, theſe were alſo call'd Abbors 


ſovereign, and Abbots general; and were Lords of Parlia- 


ment. Of theſe Sir Edward Coke, de Fur. Eccleſ. reckons 
27 in England, befide two Mitred Priors. Sce PR IOR. 

| 2 reſt, who were not mitred, were ſubject to the Dio- 
ceſan. „ 

Pere Hay, a Zenedictine Monk, in his Book entitled 4/- 
trum Inextinftum, maintains, that the Abbors of his Order 
have not only an Epiſcopal, but even a Papal Juriſdiction; 
Poteſtatem quaſi Epiſcopalem, imo ao Papalem : and as 
ſuch can confer the lower Orders of Deacon and Subdeacon. 


See ORDER. 1 "A 
When the Abbots firſt aſſum'd rhe Mitre, the Biſhops 
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the Monks: | and were particularly offended, that in Synods 
and Woh 'there was — Denon between em. On this 
Occaſion, Pope Clement IV. order'd, that the Abbots ſhould 


 *only wear their Mitres embroider'd with Gold, and leave 


| he Biſhops. See Mira. he NG 
he wy A af 7 are thoſe who bear the Crozzer, or 
Paſtoral Staff. See CrozitR, | IS [4 dep 
| "There: — ſome Crozier'd and not Mitred ; as the Abbot 
of the Benedifine Abbey at Bourges: and others, both the 


one and the other.. 5 
; —_— the Greeks, ſome even took the Quality of Oecu- 
wenical Abbots, or Univerſat Abbots, in Imitation of the 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, See OECUMENICAL. & 
Nor have the Latins been much behind 'em in that re- 


ſpe&t : The Abbot of Cluny, in a Council held at Rome, 


aſſum'd the Title of Abbas Abbatum, Abbot of Abbots ; and 
Pope Galixtus, gave the ſame Abbot the Title of Cardinal 
Abbot. See CLvuny. 333 | 

To ſay nothing of other Cardinal Abbots, thus denomi- 
nated from 12 the principal Abbots of Monaſteries, 
which came to be ſeparated. — 3 

Abbots, again, are now chiefly diſtinguiſh'd into Regular, 
and Commendatory. Fi To 

Azrzors Regular, are real Monks, or Religious, who 
have taken the Vows, and wear the Habit of the Order. 


See REGvrar, REL1610vs, Vow, Cc. 

Such are all Abbots preſum'd to be; it being expreſly pro- 
vided by the Canons, that none but a Monk have the Com- 
mand over Monks. | yy 

Asrzors in Commendam, are Seculars; tho they have un- 
dergone the Tonſure, and are oblig'd by their Bulls to take 
Orders when they come of Age: See Skxcvranx, Ton- 
SURE, Sc. 

Tho the Term Commendam infinuates, that they have 
only the Adminiſtration of their Abbies for a Time; yet do 
they hold, and reap the Fruits of em for ever; as well as 
the Regular Abbots. 5 2 3 

Their Bulls give em a full Power tam in Spiritualibus, 
guam in Temporalibus. And yet, tis true, that the Commen- 
datury Abbots do not perform any Spiritual Offices; nor 
have they any Spiritual Juriſdiftion over their Monks. 80 
that the Phraſe iz Spiritualibus, is rather ſomething of the 
Roman Stile, than a Reality. : | 

Some of their beſt Canoniſts rank the Commendam in the 
Number of Benefices, inter titulos Beneficiorum. Tis no 
more than a Canonica! Title, or Proviſion to enjoy. the Fruits 
of a Benefice: But as ſuch Proviſions are contrary to the an- 
tient Canons, none but the Pope, by diſpenſing with the old 
Law, can grant em. See CoOMMENDAM, BENEFICE, 9c. 

Our own Hiſtory ſpeaks very little of theſe.Commendatory 
Abbots. ; and 'tis * the Practice never prevail'd much 
among us. Hence, many of our Writers have been led into 
the Miſtake, of ſuppoſing that all Abbots are Monks. Of 
this we have a remarkable Inſtance, at which many of our 
Countrymen have ſtumbled, in that Diſpute about the Inventor 
of the Lines for transforming of Geometrical Figures, call'd 

by the French the Robervallian Lines. Dr. Gregory, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſaftions, Anno 1694. rallies the Abbot 
Galloys, who held the Abbey of S. Martin de Cores, .in 
Conmendam, with being a Monk: * The good Father, ſays 
he, imagines we are return'd into that fabulous Age where- 
in a Monk might be allow'd to ſay what he pleas'd.” 
Which Paſſage: the Abbot takes hold of, and returns the 
Raillery, with Intereſt, on the Doctor, in the Memoirs de 
P Academ. Anno 1703. | 

The Ceremony whereby Abbots are created, is properly 
call'd Beneaiftion ; or ſometimes, tho abuſively, Conſecra- 
tion. Sce BENEDICTION, and CONSECRATION. - | 

It antiently conſiſted in cloathing him with the Habit call'd 
Cuculla, Cowl ; putting the Paſtoral Staff in his Hand, and 
the Shoes call'd Pedales, or Pedules, on his Feet. Theſe 
Particularities we learn from the Ordo Romanus of Theodore 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The Title Abbot has alſo been given to certain Biſhops, 
by reaſon their Sees had originally been Abbeys ; and that 
they were even elected by the Monks: Such are thoſe of 
Catanea and Montreal, in Sicily. See Bishor. 

The ſame Appellation is extended to the Superiors or Ge- 


. nerals of ſome Congregations of Regular Canons; as that of 


S. Genevieve at Paris. See Canon, GENEVIEVE, &c, 

Akror is alſo a Title bore by ſeveral Magiſtrates, and 
other Lay-Perſons. Among the Genoeſe, one of their princi- 
pal Magiitrates was call'd the Abbot of the People. 

In Frazce, particularly about the Time of Charlemaign, 
there were ſeveral Lords and Courtiers, who having the In- 
ſpection of certain Abbeys committed to them, were A 

Oc 


Alba. Comites, or Abbey- Counts. See ABREY, Coun, 


ABBREVIATURE, or ABBREVIATION, a Contrac- 
tion of a Word, or Paſſage ; made by dropping ſome of the 
Letters, and ſubſtituting certain Marks, or Characters in their 
Place. See SYMBOL. | 0 

Lawyers, Phyficians, Cc. uſe abundance of Abbreviatures ; 
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artly for che ſake of Expedition and partly-for chat ofM eq 
1 27 of 1be 8 in the — 5 


and Faculties, ſce under the Article Cyuaracres. 


Of all People, the Rabbins are the greateſt Dealers in 
this way z theirjWritings are unintelligible, without an Expli. 
cation of the Hebrew Abbreviatures. The Fewi/h Author, 
and Copiſts don't content themſelves to abbreviate Wor 
like the Greeks and Latius, by retrenching ſome of the 
Letters, or Syllables thereof; but they frequently take away 
all but the initial Letter Thus, J ſtands for Rabbi, and 
de ſtands for Ox, De or ie according to the Place 
it is found in. „ GROANS 21: 20”; 31 of 

But what is more, they frequently take the initial Letters 
of ſeveral ſucceeding Words, join 'em ey and adding 
Vowels to em, make a barbarous ſort of Word, repreſenta- 
tive of all the Words thus abridg'd. Thus, Rabbi Sche- 
lemoh Farrhi, in the Jargon of the Hebrew Abbreviarure' 
is call'd Ra/7 ; and Rabbi Moſes ben Maiemon, Rambam. 
And thus again, N19 is put for de 192) TNDI pn 
Donum in abdito evertit Tram. l 

Mercerus, David de Pomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, &c. have 
given Explications of this ſort of Ciphers. The moſt copi- 
ous Collection of Roman Abbreviations, is that of Sertorius 
Urſatus,' at the End of the Marmora Arunuelia; Sertorii 
Urſati — de Notis Romanorum Commentarins, | 

The Word is deriv'd from the Latin brevis, of the Greek 
Sree, pow, 7 7 os | 

ABBREUVOIR, or ABREVOIR, in Maſonry, the Joint, 


or Joncture of two Stones; or the Interſtice, or Space left 


between em to be fill'd up with Mortar. See Sroxz, Mon- 
Tar, Mason r, £&c. . * N 

The Word is French, and literally denotes a Water ing-place. 

ABBROACHMENT, an obſolete Term in ſome of our 
antient Law-Books, for the Act of ingroſſing, or buying up 
a Commodity by Wholefale, in order to ſell it off by Retail. 
See FORESTALLING. - h | 

ABBUTALS, among Law- Writers, denote the Buttings 
or oa + of a piece of Land; exprefling on what other 


-Lands, Highways, or the like, the ſeveral Extremes thereof 


do abut, or terminate. Thus, in Croke, the Plaintiff is ſaid 
to fail in his Aubutals, i. e. in ſetting forth how the Land 
is bounded. . es 8 

In ſtrictneſs, tis only the extreme Corners are ſaid to 
abut; the Sides are ſaid to be adjacent. Tatera autem 
nunquam aiunt Abuttare ; ſed terram proximam adjacere. 
Camden. ö i 7 | 

The Word is L form'd of the French abouter, to 
terminate upon. Tho Camden advances another Etymology. 


— They who have wrote of Limits, ſay, that certain 


* Hillocks of Earth, term'd Sotentines, were placed there- 
© in, by way of Marks : whence, perhaps, our Puttings, and 


Boundings. 


ABDICATION, the A& whereby a Magiſtrate, or Per- 
ſon in Office renounces and gives up the ſame, for himſelf, 


and his Heirs, Sce RENUNCIATION. 


Abdication is frequently confounded with Reæſignation; 
but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is a difference: Abdaication 
being done purely and fimply ; whereas Reſignation is done 
in favour of ſome third Perſon. See Rtsi1GnaTiON. 

In this Senſe, Diocletian, and Charles V. are ſaid to have 
ahdicated the Crown; Philip IV. of Spain reſign'd it. The 
Parliament voted King Zames's Violation of the Laws, and 


his quitting the Kingdom, without providing for the due 


Adminiſtration of Affairs in his abſence, to import an Aldi- 
cation of the Crown. | | 

Among the Romans, Abdication was alſo us'd in oppoſi- 
tion to Adoption: Thus, a Father was ſaid to abdicate his 
diſobedient Son. See ADoyTiOoN. 

It differ'd from Exheredation, Diſinheriting, in this Cir- 
cumſtance, that the abdicared Son was baniſh'd his Father's 
Family, and cut off from the Succeſſion by a ſolemn Act, 
during the Father's Life: whereas Exheredation only took 
place in virtue of his Teſtament. See ExREREDATION. 

ABDOMEN, in Anatomy, the lower Belly; or that Part 
— the Body between the Hips and the Diaphragm, See 

ODY. | | | 

Anatomiſts divide the Body into three Regions, or Ven- 


ters; the Head; the Thorax, or Breaſt ; and the Abdomen, 


or Belly, abſolutely ſo call'd ; being the loweſt Part of the 
Trunk. Tis ſeparated from the Thorax by the Diaphragm, 


and reaches to the Oſa pubis. See VznTzR. 


It is called Abdomen, from the Latin ab4o, 1 hide; by 
reaſon that in its Cavity are wrapp'd up and conceal'd many 
of the principal Viſcera, vis. the Stomach, Omentum, In- 
reſtines, Liver, Spleen, Bladder, &c. See STomacn, Ouxx- 
rum, INTESTINES, Sc. l 

The Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, ſoft Mem- 
brane ; which inveſting all the Viſcera abovemention'd, con- 
tains and keeps em in their Place, call'd the Peritonenm : 
upon a Rupture, or Dilatation whereof, they are apt to fall, 
and form thoſe” Tumors call'd, Heryias. Sec PERIrON uA, 


” 


and Hernia. ** f It 
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- which not only 
| Relaxations, a 


and defended: with five Pair of Muſcles 
defend the Viſcera, but by their alternate 


nd Contractions in Reſpiration, promote the 
of Digeſtion, and the Extruſion of the Fzces and 


, "h 
It is cover d 


Action By their Contraction, the Cavity of the Abdomen 


oy ghten d and promotes the deſcent of the Contents of 
8 7 


thro! the Inteſtines. They are the proper An- 


| VERY, c. 
* * ꝗ are the Obligui Deſcendentes, and Aſten- 


7 i Iba, Refi, and Pyramidales; ſee each under 
ume, r US, Korea, Pra amiDaArns, &c. 
. 2 is ſubdivided into three leſſer Regions, or 
cavities: the uppermoſt, call'd the Epigaſtric, commences 
f = the Diaphragm. and Cartilago Enfiformis, and termi- 

_ two Fingers breadth above the Navel : 'The ſecond, 
ald che Umbilical, begins where the former ends, and 
terminates two Fingers breadth below the Navel : The 
third, call'd the Hypogaſtric, deſcends as low as the Os Pubis. 
See Ey16ASTRIC, UMBILICAL, and HyroGAsTRIC. 

Each of theſe Subdivifions, the more accurate Writers 
divide further into three Parts ; a middle, and two lateral 
ones, the Hypochondriums. The middle part of the Um- 
Plical, is call'd the Umbilicus, or Navel; and its lateral 
Parts the Lumbi, Loins : The Middle of the Hypogaſtric, 
is call'd the Hypogaſtrium; and its Sides the Ilia, or Flanks. 
See each under its proper Place, Er16A8TRIUM, Hrrochon- 
paiun, UnBilicus, Lui, Oc. 

ABDUCTION, in Logick, a kind of Argumentation, by 
the Greeks call'd Apogoge ; wherein, the greater Extreme is 
evidently contain'd in the Medium, but the Medium not fo 
evidently in the leſſer Extreme as not to require ſome fur- 
ther Medium, or Proof to make it appear. 

Thus, in the Syllogiſm, All whom God abſoives are free 
of Sin; but God abſolves all who are in Chriſt : Therefore, 
all who are in Chriſt are free of Sin. The Major is evi- 
dent; but the Minor, or Aſſumption is not ſo, without ſome 
other Propoſition to prove it; as, God took Satigfaction for 
Sin in the Suffering of Fefus Chriſt. | 

It is call'd Abduftion ; becauſe, from the Conclaſiob it 
draus us on to prove the Propoſition aſſumed. 

ABDUCTOR, or ABDUCENT, in Anatomy, a Name 
common to ſeveral Muſcles, whoſe Action is the withdraw- 
ing, opening, or pulling back the Parts they are fix'd to. 

MoscLE. | | 

The Name is Zatin, compounded of ab, from, and duco, 
I draw: Their Antagoniſts are call'd Aaduttores. See Ap- 
DUCTOR, a , 

ABpucto0r Auricularis, or of the little Finger, ariſes 
from the Annular Ligament, and the third and fourth Bones 
of the Carpus in the ſecond Rank ; and is inſerted externally 
into the firſt Bone of the little Finger : it ſerves to draw 
that Finger from the reſt. See FINGER. 

In ſome Subjects it appears divided into two or three Muſ- 
cles, conſiſting of ſo many different Series of Fibres. 
| ABpucrtor Ingicis, or of the fore Finger, ariſes from the 
infide of the Bone of the Thumb, and is inſerted into the 
firſt 2 4 8 Finger, which it draws from the reſt 
towards the Ihumb. | 

3 minimi digiti manus. See AppuctorR Auri- 
cularis. | 
— rt digit / pedis, or of a; little Toe, 2 

the ou of the Os Calcis, near the exterior Bone 
— — * any . ale boys Kere 2 of 
e of that Toe, which it pulls from the 

AzBpucror Pollicis, call'd alſo Thentr, ſprings from the 
Annular Ligament, and firſt Bone of the Carpus ; from 
whence paſſing to the Thumb, it makes that fleſhy Body 
called Mons Lnne : It draws the Thumb from the Fingers. 

An pucrox Pollicis pedis, or of threat Toe, ſprings 
from the inſide of the Os Calcis, and the greater Os Cunet- 


forme; and is inſerted into the outſide of the exterior Os 


Seſamoidenm pollicis : It ſerves to draw the great Toe from 
the reſt, See Ton. 

ABDucror Oculi, or of the Eye, is one of the four Refi, 
N ſtrait Muſcles, ariſing from the bottom of the Orbit, and 
Pread over the firſt proper Tunic ; ſerving to draw the Eye 
towards the outer Canthus. See Ervsx, and Rxcrt1. 


ABECEDARY, ABCEDARY, or ABECEDARIAN, 


lomething Alphabetical, or belonging to the Alphabet. See 
LPHABET,  —- = 

Þ Among the Antients, the Term Abecedarius was pecu- 
= ly 9 to thoſe Compoſitions wherein the initial Letters 
th each trophe, or ſometimes even of each Verſe, follow'd 

© Order of the Alphabet. | 
the I d in Holy Scripture, are the CXVIIIth Pſalm, and 
2 5 e ene of Feremy : from which it ſhould ſeem, 
Par the Hebrews had been the Inventors of this Kind of 
try ; contrived, no doubt, to aſſiſt the Memory. 
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ABELIANS; ABELONIANS, ABELOrrESs, 4 $e& 


of Hereticks in Africa, not far from Hippo, cotemporaty 


with S. Auguſtin, See HerETICE. | 25 1 

What diſtinguiſh'd em, was, that they made it a Duty 
to marry, and yet liv'd with their Wives in a profeſs'd Con- 
tinence, without having any commerce together. 

Theſe Hereticks, inconſiderable in themſelves, (for they 
were confin'd to a fittle compaſs, and laſted not long ;) are 
become conſiderable; by the great Pains the Learned have 
taken to aſcertain the Principle they weht dpon; and the 
Reaſon of the Denomination. 


Some will have 'em to have built on that Text of 8 . 


Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 29. Let they tbut have Wives be as though 
they had none. A late Writer concludes, that they regu 
lated their Marriage on the Foot of the terreftrial Paradiſe; 


alledging, that there was no other Union between Adam 


and Eve, but that of Hearts, He adds, they had likewiſe 
an Eye to the Practice of Ael, whom they held to have 
been married, but never to have known his Wife : and from 
him they deriv'd their Name. | | 
Another Author obſerves, that it was a Tradition current 
throughout the Eaſt, That AgJam conceiv'd ſo much Sorrow 
for the Death of Abel, that he was 130 Years without hav- 
ing to do with Zve. This, he ſhews, was the Sentiment 
of the Zezi/ſh Doctors; from whom the Fable was tranſ- 
mitted to the Arabs : And hence it was, according to Gigeus, 
that N Thabala, in Arabic, came to fignify, to abſtain 


from one's Wife. He concludes, that he is the moſt miſta- 


ken Perſon in the World, or the Story had reach'd Africa, 
and given occaſion both to the Se, and the Name. 

"Tis true, the Rabbins do hold, that Adam, After the 
Death of Abel, remain'd a long time without aty uſe of 
Marriage; and till the Time when he begor Seth: but to 
ſay that this was 130 Years is a matiifeſt Bede, and contrary 
to their own Chronologies, which place Seth's Birth in the 
130th Year of the World, or of Adam's Life 3 as may be 
ſeen in their two Seder Olams. | 

Abarbanel ſays, it was 130 Years after Adam's Fall; as 


believing, with the other Rabbins, that Cain and Abel were 


conceiv'd immediately after Adam's Tranſgreſſion. But, ſay 
others, be this as it will, whether a Continence on occafion 
of the Fall, or of Abels Death; "twas the Continence of 
Adam, not of Abel, that theſe Hereticks imitated ; who, on 
this footing, ſhould have been call'd Adamites, rather than 
Abelians. 

In effect, tis more than probable, they took their Name 
from Abel, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe they had no 
Iſſue more than Abel : Not that he lived in Continence 
after * but becauſe he was kill'd before he had 
married. 3 | 

ABETTER, or ABETTOR, in Law, one who incites, 
incourages, or ſets another on to perform ſomething criminal; 


or ſome way ſeconds and aſſiſts him in the Performance ir 


ſelf. 

Thus, they who procure others to ſue out falſe Appeals of 
Felony, or Murder againft Men, to render 'em infamous, are 
particularly denominated Abertors. 

So, Abettors in Murder, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a 
Murder to be committed, or are acceſſory thereto, See 
Mun DER. | 

There are Abettors in Felony, but not in Treaſon : the 
Law looking on all thoſe concern'd in Treaſon as Principals. 
See TREASON. 

ABEYANCE, or ABBAYANCE, an obſolete Law- 
Term, whoſe preciſe Signification is not eafily gather'd ; 
having been out of date as long ago as Littletons Days. 

That Author gives it, as his Senſe of the Word, that to 
be in Abeyance is to be in the Entendement, Remembrance, 
& Conſideration de la Loy: In which Senſe, ſays he, the 
Right of Fee-fimple is ſaid to be in Abeyance. 

He adds, Tie Choſe & Tiel Droit qui eſt dit en divers 
Livres etre en Abeyance eſt a tant a dire en latine, Talis res 
vel tale rectum que vel quod non eſt in homine ad tunc ſu- 
333 ſed tantummoao eſt, & conſiſtit in Conſideratione & 

ntelligentia Legis ; & quod alii dixerunt, talem rem, aut 
tale redtum fore in Nubibus. 

Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that among the antient Law- 
yers, things that are in poſſe only, and not in eſſe, are ſaid 
to be in Abeyance ; q. d. yet undeter min d, only in Ex- 
pedtation.— Que nondum ſunt definite, aut ſententiã com- 
probate ſed ſunt adhuc in enpectatione. 

This he confirms from the Etymology of the Word, from 
the French or Flemiſh Bayer, or Beer, to gape or wait for 
any thing with a longing Deſire. | EST 

. Harris, improving ſomewhat on his Authorities, ſays, 
Abeyance fignifies a Thing's being only in pofſe, and not in 
attu. Thus, adds he, when the Parſon of a Church dies, 
and the Church becomes void, the Fee is in Abeyance ; be- 


. cauſe it is not determin'd who ſhall ſucceed him. 
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ABL 
In this Senſe, our Abeyance ma 


reditas wean of the Civilians. 
That of every Land there is a Fee-ſfimple, 


be compar'd to the He- 
is a Principle in Law, 


mple. 
ance. See ESTATE. in Law, the Heir of a Perſon who 


AB-INTESTA 
died inteſtate, and yet had the Power of making a Teſta- 


ment. See INT ESTATE, and HEIR. 
 ABISHERSING, an antient Law-Term, 
ing free, or exempt, from all Amerciaments 
fions of any kind. See AMERCIAMENT. 
This Word, in a Charter or Grant, gives the Proprietor 
not only the Forfeitures, and Amerciaments of all others for 
Tranſgreſſions committed within his Fee; but alſo exempts 
him from all ſuch controul by any within that Compals. 
According to Spelman, it originally ſignifies a Forfeiture, 
or Amerciament ; and ſhould rather be wrote Miſher/ing, 
Miſhering, or Miskerring. TT 
ABJURATION, a folemn Renunciation, or Recanta- 
tion of an Error, Hereſy, or falſe Doctrine. See RECANn- 
TATION. | 3 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Abjurare 5 which in 
Cicero, and other Roman Writers, ſignifies the denying a 
thing upon Oath. Thus, Abjurare creditum, was to for- 
ſwear a Debt, or to deny the owing it upon Oath, Ec. 


So, in our own Laws, Zo abjure 4 Perſon, is to renounce 
all Authority or Dominion of ſuch a Perlen. Thus, by the 


denoting a be- 
for Tranſgreſ- 


Oath of Abjuration, a Perſon binds himfelf not to own any 


Regal Authority in the Perſon call'd the Pretender, nor ever 
to pay him the Obedience of a Subject. See Oarn, ALLE- 
GIANCE, Oc. | 3 
 ABJuvRATION is alſo us'd in our antient Cuſtoms, for a 
ſworn Baniſhment for Life; or an Oath taken, to forſake the 
Realm for ever. See BANISHMEN T. : 
This, in ſome Caſes, was admitted from Criminals in lieu 
of Death. The Devotion for the Church was ſo warm, 
from the Time of Edward the Confeſſor to the Reforma- 
tion, that if a Man having committed Felony, could recover 
a Church or Church-yard before he were apprehended, it 
was an Aſylum from which he could not be brought to take 
his Trial at Law; but confefling his Crime to the Juſtices, 
or Coroner, and abjuring the Kingdom, he was at liberty. 


See AsvLumM, 


After Abjuration, a Croſs was 1 him, which he was 


to carry in his Hand thro'the Highways, till he was got out 
of the King's Dominion ; which was call'd the Banner of 


Mother-Church. Plac. Hil. 26. Edw. III. 

In time, Abjuration dwindled into a perpetual, Confine- 
ment of the Priſoner to the Sanctuary; wherein, after ab- 
juring his Liberty and free Habitation, he was allow'd to 
ſpend his Life. By Stat. 21 Zac. I. all uſe of Sanctuaries, 
and conſequently of Abjuration is taken away. See SAxc- 
TUARY. | 

ABLACTATION, in Gardening, a Method of Engraft- 
ing, more uſually call'd Jaarching, or Grafiing by approach. 


Sec GRAFTING. 
AblaFation is only practicable where the Stock to be 


| 2 on, and the Tree from which the Graft is to be ta- 


en, ſtand ſo near, that the Branch or Cyon may be applied, 
without cutting off. Hence, tis chiefly uſed on Plants that 
grow in Caſes; as Orange, Lemon, Pomgranate, Vines, 
Jeſſamins, c. The Seaſon is April. To perform it, the 
uſual Method is to take the Branch intended for the Graft, 
and pare it away, both the Rind and Wood, the length of 
three Inches; then, paring likewiſe the Stock, ſo that they 
may join cloſely to each — they bind em together, and 
cover em over with Clay, or Grafting-Wax. As ſoon as 
they are found well incorporated together, the Head of the 
Stock is to be cut off four Inches above the Binding; and 
1 Spring following, the Graft : leaving the Stock to ſubfiſt 

it ſelf. 

Or, the Operation may be done, by cutting off the Head of 
the Stock at firſt, and leaving the Top a little ſloped, and 
applying the Graft thereto, as in Shoulder-Grafting. But 
this Method is not found equally ſucceſsful. 

The Word originally fignifies the weaning a Child from the 
Breaſt ; being form'd of ab, from, and lac, Milk. 

. ABLAQUEATION, a Name uſed by the antient Wri- 
ters of Agriculture, for an Operation in Gardening, whereby 
Earth is dug from about a Vine, or other Fruit- Tree, and 
its Roots laid bare, to expoſe *em more to the Sun, Rain, 
and Air, in order to promote its Fecundity. See Favir-Tree. 

ABLATIVE, in Grammar, the fixth Caſe of Nouns. 
See Cask. 

The Ablative is oppoſite to the Dative; the firſt expreſ- 
ſing the Action of taking away, and the latter that of giving, 


. 


Sce Darive. 


The Word is Latin, form'd ab auferendo, taking away. 
Priſcian allo calls it the Comparative Caſe; as ſerving, a- 
mug the Zatins, for comparing, as well as taking away. 

The Ablative ſcarce anſwers to the juſt Idea of a Caſe ; at 
leaſt, it is the moſt vague of all others. Twill be ſhewn in 


its Place, that the Eugliſb, and other modern Tongues, have 


( 


2 no ſuch thing as Caſes: but even in the antient 


or it is in Mey- 


A B O 


angua ges, from which the Notion of Caſes is boom d 
the Ablative is only a ſort of Supernumerary, or Supplement 


to the Caſes. 


The five proper Caſes not being found ſufficient to expreſ; 
all the Relations of Things to each other recourſe. was had 
to an expedient ; vis. the putting a Prepoſition before ſome 
of the other Caſes z and this made the Ablative. See Paz. 
POSITION, 8 | | | 

It may be added, that in the plural Number, the 4314;;,, 
is till more obſcure ; as being only the Dative repeated. 

In Engliſh, we have no preciſe Mark whereby to diſtin. 


iſh the Ablative from other Caſes ; and we only uſe the 


u 
Ferm in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two Phraſes 
The Magnificence of the City, and He ſpoke much of the 
City; we ſay, that of the City in the firſt is Genitive, and in 
the latter Ablative : by reaſon it would be fo, if the two 
Phraſes were expreſs'd in Latin. | 

ABLUENTS, Abluentia, in Medicine, a Name ſome 
Authors give to thoſe Remedies, better known under the 
Name of Diluters, and Abſtergents. See Dirurkx, and 
ABSTERGENT. 

ABLUTION, in Antiquity, a Religious Ceremony, in 
uſe among the Romans; being a ſort of purifying, perform'd 
by waſhing the Body, ere they enter d on Sacrifice. See 
SACRIFICE. 

Sometimes they waſh'd their Hands and Feet, ſometimes 
the Head, and oftentimes the whole Body : For which 

urpoſe, at the Entrance into their Temples were plac'd 
Veſlels made of Marble Triumphant (as Du Cboul calls it) 


fill'd with Water. | 
This Cuſtom, without doubt, they learnt from the eus; 


fince we read in Scripture, that Solomon plac'd at the Entry 
into the Temple which he erected to the true God, a great 
Laver, which the Holy Text calls a Sea of Braſs, where 
the Prieſts waſh'd themſelves before they offer'd Sacrifice ; 
having beforehand ſanQtify'd the Water, by throwing into it 
the Aſhes of the Victim that was flain in Sacrifice. 

ABLvuT10N, among the modern Romaniſts, is underſtood of 
the little Drop of Water and Wine, which they take after 
the Communion, to waſh down and facilitate the Digeſtion 
of the Hoſt. | | 

The ſame Term alſo fignifies that which ſerves to waſh 
the Hands of the Prieſt who conſecrated ir. 

ABLvuT1oN, in Pharmacy, is a Preparation divers Reme- 
dies undergo, by waſhing 'em in Water, or ſome other Fluid, 
prope to cleanſe and free em of their Impurities. See 

TION, 23 | 

The Word is ſometimes alſo uſed, tho with leſs Propriety, 
for the waſhing, or infuſing of certain Medicines in Water, 
to freſhen em, and diſſolve their Salts ; call'd Dulcifying. 
See DuLciFYING — - | 

ABOLITION, the Act of undoing, deſtroying, or throw- 
ing a Thing out of uſe. | 

Thus, in our Laws, the Abolition of a Law, Statute, or 
Cuſtom, is the abrogating or repealing it. See ABROOGA- 
TION, REPEA LIN, STATUTE, Oc. 

So, the Leave given by the King or Judge, to a criminal 
Accuſer, to deſiſt from further Proſecution of the Accuſed, 
is peculiarly called Abolition. | 

he Word is form'd of the Latin Abolere, ita extinguere 
S delere, ut ne oleat quidem. 

ABOMASUS, ABOMASUM, or ABOMASIUM, in 

Comparative Anatomy, one of the Stomachs, or Ventricles 


of Animals of the ruminating Kind. See Ruminartins. ' 


Beaſts that chew the Cud are found to have four Sto- 
machs; viz. the Rumen, or Magnus Venter or Stomach, pro- 
rly ſo call'd, the Reticulum, Omaſus, and Abomaſus. See 

UMINATION, Oc. 

The Abomaſus, popularly call'd the Maw, is the laſt ; 
being the Place wherein the Chyle is form'd, and from which 
the Food deſcends immediately into the Inteſtines. 

It is full of Leaves like the "no af} but its Leaves have 
this particular to em, that beſide the Membranes they con- 
fiſt of, they contain a great number of Glands not found in 


any of the reſt. See OM Asus, c. 
Tis in the Abomaſus of Calves and Lambs, that the Ren- 


net or Earning is form'd, wherewith Houſwifes turn or curdle 1 


their Milk. See REN NET. 

ABORIGINES, or ABORIGENES, in Geography, a 
Name ſometimes given to the primitive Inhabitants of a 
Country, or thoſe who had their original therein ; in contra- 
diſtinction to Colonies, or new Races of Inhabitants, deriv'd 


from elſewhere. See Coronv, 


The Term Aborigines is famous in Antiquity : Tho now 


an Appellative, twas originally a proper Name, given only 
to certain People of 7raly ; and both the Reaſon and Origin 
of it are greatly diſputed among the Learned: The princt- 


pal Opinions with regard thereto may be reduc'd to four. 
The firſt is that of Aurelius Victor, who will have em 


called Aborigines, q. d. Abeorigines, Vagabonds; of ab, 


and erro, I wander here and there ; and maintains, = 
they 
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he Seythians who came and ſettled iti aly. To 


1 


were t 
ibis Sentiment Feſtus adheres. 


ſays, they were called Aborigines, as having 

24, 8. 7 © ef 2 and origo, original; i. e. as being ori- 
ally of that Country, and not a Colony deriv'd from elſe- 
ge 4 . or, as Halicarnaſſeus explains it, % Tv qer⁰ν⁰,,eñ Tul 
W > Jools ea as being Chiefs, or Leaders of the Race that 
Country. Of this Opinion Virgil ſeems to be 


neid. L. VII. ver. 177. 


Saturnuſque Senex Famique bifrontis imago 
Veſtibulo adſtabant, aliique ab origine Reges. 


For, according to the Remark of Servins, ab ori ine Re- 
i, here ſtands for Aboriginum Reges. To which it may 
de added, that Pliny, L. IV. calls the Tyrians, Aborigines 
Gadium, the Aborigines of Cadiæ 5 As being the Founders 


thereof. 


zdly, Dion. Halicarma us takes em to have been called 


' Aborigines, AGogeryives, from their inhabiting the Mountains 


as who ſhould ſay, Am bps, 4 Montibus 7 Which Notion 
ſeems fa vour d by Virgil, Hneid. L. VIII. ver. 321. 


I genus indocile ac diſperſum montibus altis 
Compoſuit, Legeſque aedit. 


Laſtly, Others hold, that Cham, the Saturn of the Fgyp- 
tians, having ather'd together di vers wandring Nations, 
conducted em into 7raly, and that theſe were the Aborigines. 
Livy affirms, they came from Arcadia, under the Conduct of 
Oenotrus Son of Lycaon. Genebrard will have em the Phe- 
nicians, or Canaanites expell'd by Foſhua. | 

ABORTION, in Medicine, an immature Exclufion of 
the Fetus ; or the Delivery ofa Woman with Child, before 
the legitimate Term; popularly call'd Miſcarriage. See Dx- 
LIVERY, &9c. : ; 

This may happen at any time of Pregnancy; but if be- 
fore the ſecond Month after Conception, it is properly call'd 
a falſe nr See CONCEPTION. 

We have Inſtances of Abortions by the way of the Mouth, 
the Anus, the Navel, Sc. See Foxrvs, EMR vo, Qc. 

The uſual Cauſes of Abortion, are immoderate Evacua- 


tions, violent Motions, ſudden Paſſions, Frights, £c. Other 


Cauſes are the largeneſs and heavineſs of the Ferns, Irrita- 
tions of the Womb, Relaxation of the Ligaments of the Pla- 
centa, Weakneſs, and want of Nouriſhment in the Fætus; 
exceſs of eating, long faſting or waking, the uſe of Buſks for 
the Shape, offenſive Smells, violent Purgatives ; and, in the 
general, any thing that tends to promote the Menſes. 
The Symptoms uſually preceding, are a Fever, either 
continual or intermitting ; Pain in the Loins and Head, hea- 


' vineſs in the Eyes, a bearing down and Conſtriction of the 


Abdomen. When the Time of Miſcarriage is juſt at hand, 
the Pains are much the ſame as thoſe in Labour. Sce D- 
LIVERY, | 

Abortion is dangerous where the Time of Pregnancy is 
far advanc'd ſo that the Fetus muft be large, where the 
Cauſe is very violent, the Patient ſtrongly convulſed, a large 
Hemorrhage precedes or enſues, the Fætus is putrify'd, c. 
Under other Circumſtances it rarely proves mortal. 

The Treatment is to be adapted to the particular Symp- 
toms and Circumſtances : If the Patient be Nethorie as ſoon 


479 


this extraordinary Medicine, they have been at 


bo 


Virtues or Powets, the Number of Days iti the Yeat ; with 
other idle Reveries. - 5 N 
This ABPAZAS 8. Zerom will have td be the ſame God 
whom the Perſians and other Heathens worſhip'd under 
the Name Mitra; which is warranted by ſome antient 
Grave ſtones, | *Tis added, that moſt of the Fathers aſcribe 
the Fable of the God Afcaoat; to Baſilides and his Follow- 
ers, a-Branch of Gnoſtics. See BasiriDians. 

The Gnoſtics, tis known, ſuppoſed wonderful Virtues in 
Numbers; and accordingly, this ſame Abraxas, or rather 
Abraſax, was thus denominated, as including or compre- 
hending the Power or Virtue of 365 dependent Intelligences : 
which Number is expreſs'd by the Greek Letters of the 
Word; it being the Cuſtom of the Greeks to expreſs their 
Numbers by the Letters of their Alphabet : The Value of 
thoſe in the preſent Word are thus ; 

e 
I, 4. 100. 1, 60, 1. $00, 
which added together make the Number 385. | 

Abracaaabra till continues in uſe and eſteem among ſome 

ſuperſtitious People, who pretend to do Wonders hereby in 


Pains 


the Cure of Agues and Fevers. The manner of * 
the 


to deſcribe in the following Verſes. 


Inſcribas chartæ quod dicitur Abracadabra 
Sepins & ſubter repetas, migabile dictu; 
Donec in anguſtum redigarurF littera conum. 


© Thar is, The Word is firſt to be wrote at length; Abra- 


© cadabra ; then, under that Abracadgbr ; and in the third 


© Line Abracadab, &c. ö 

ABRASION, is ſometimes uſed among Medical Writers 
for the Act of wearing away the natural Mucus which covers 
the Membranes, and particularly thoſe of the Stomach and 
Inteſtines, by ſharp corroſi ve Medicines, or Humors. See 
STOMACH, and INTESTINES. 

The Word is compounded of the Latin ab, and Fado, I 
ſhave, or ſcrape off. | 

ABRENUNCIATION. See Rinunciartion. 

ABRIDGMENT, a Summary, or Contraction of a Diſ- 
courſe ; wherein, the leſs material Things being more briefly 
inſiſted on, the whole is brought into a leſſer Compaſs. See 
ErITOME. 


The Abridgments of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ol. 
Mr. Boyle's Philoſophical Works, &c. are Works very uſe- 


ful in their kind : Tho there is a very great Fault in the 
former of theſe; the Authors having taken upon em en- 
tirely to omit a vaſt Number of ſuch Papers and Diſcourſes 
as were not ſo much to their own Taſte ; which is not ths 
Nature of an Abridgment, but of a Florilege, Analecta, or 
Excerpta. | 

 ABRiDGMENT of 4 Count, or Declaration, in Haw, is 

articularly uſed for the making it ſhorter, by ſubtracting 
* of its Subſtance. See DECLARATION. 

Thus, a Man is ſaid to abridge his Plaint, in Aſſize, or a 

Woman her Demand in an Action of Dower, when, having 

ut any Lands therein which are not in the Tenure of the 
3 or Defendant; and Non- Tenure, or the like, is plead- 
ed to that Land in Abatement of the Writ; they are brought 
to abridge, i. e. to deſiſt from and leave that p 


as the firſt Symptoms diſcover themſelves, a Vein is to be the Demand; and pray that the Tenant may anſwer to the 


epend : In caſe of Flooding, recourſe is to be had to proper 
Aſtringents; or if thoſe fail, to Fomentations, Injections, and 
Suffumigations: If a Teneſmus attend, Rhubarb is to be us'd ; 
and if there be an habitual Laxity of the Uterine Veſſels, 
Guaiacum. | | 
ABORTION is alſo uſed where the Child dies in the Womb; 


tho it remain there many Years, or even as long as the Mo- 
ther lives, x 


ABORTIVE, ſomething come before its due time, or be- 
fore it has arriv'd at its Maturity and Perfection. See A- 
BOR TION, 

F. Ferom Florentius has an expreſs Treatiſe of the Bap- 
tiſm of Abortives, or abortive Children. His Aim is to 
ſhew that an Abortive may, and ought to be baptiz'd, at 
what Time or Term ſoever it come into the World z by rea- 
ſon the preciſe Time when the Fetus begins to be animated 
18 not known, There are ſeveral curious and uncommon 
Things in this Work, which is intitled Homo dubius, /ive de 
baptiſmo Abortivorum. Lugd. 1674. 4to. 


Avon rivz Yelom, is that made of the Skin of an abortive 


Calf. Sce Vzrom. 

ABRACADABRA, an Inſcription, antiently uſed as a 
Charm or Spell, for the curing of ſeveral Diſeaſes, and dri- 
Ving out Devils. See CAAM, PuyLAcrttay, Ge. 

1 he Author of this piece of Superſtition, who is ſaid te 
ave lived under the Emperor Adrian, form'd the Name 


from that of the Deity he adored, Abraſax, or Abraras; 


* om he made God. paramount; having ſeveral petty Divi- 
l dies under him, and particularly ſeven Angels who preſided 
rer the ſeven Heavens; and to whom he attributed 365 


to the People for their Approbation, was call 
2 : hence, to aboliſh it was call'd Abrogare ; to take 


reſt, to which he has not yet pleaded any thing. 

Tho the Demandant hath abriag'd his Plaint or Demand 
yet the Writ till remains good for the reſt. The Reaſon is, 
that ſuch Writs run in general, and do not ſpecify Particulars, 

ABROGATION, the Act of annulling or repealing a 
Law, or of aboliſhing or ſetting aſide the Authority thereof, 
See Law, RE PEAL, Cc. * 

The Word, in this Senſe, is borrow'd from the Civil Prac- 
tice of the Romans. Among that People, to propoſe a Law 


d Rogare Le- 


omething from it, Derogare ; to add a Clauſe to it, Subro- 


gare; and to limit or reſtrain it, Ohrogare. 


ABSCESS, in Medicine and Chirurgery, a Tunior arifing 
on divers Parts of the Body, and tending to Suppuration. See 
Tumor, SurrURATION, GWS. 

Abſeeſſes ariſe from Collections of peccant Humours in the 
internal Parts of the Body; and are alſo called Ipoſthumes. 
See IMpoSTHUME:; 


Their Name Ab/ceſs comes from the Latin Verb abſce- 


dere, to depart, or remove to another Place; in alluſion to 
the morbid Humors being deriv'd from elſewhere. 


Abſteſſes ariſe ofteneſt in Women after Delivery; and tho 


dangerous in themſelves, yet appear to be the Crifis of the 
Diſeaſe that gave riſe thereto. For the Cure, if they can- 
not be 4:ſcuſs 
cuations, as Phlebotomy, Purging, 
lomel between whiles, and gentle perſpirative Fotus's, Li- 
niments and Cataplaſms ; recourſe is to be had to the con- 
trary Method, and they muſt be brought to Suppuration, 


4, i. e. be carried off by proper artificial Eva- 
. ith the uſe of Ca- 
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When the Matter is fully ripen'd, they are to be open'd with 
a Lancet or Cauſtick, _ Weir Cure attempted by Digeſ- 
tives and Incarnatives. Sce RIrEXER, Dic EsTIVE, INCAR- 
NATIVE, Ge. | | 4 

Ae ABSCISSA, in Conics, a Part of the Dia- 
meter, or. tranſverſe Axis of a/ Conic Section, intercepte 
between the Vertex or ſome other fix d Point, and a Semior- 
dinate. See Conc Section. br 

Such are the Lines AP, AP, c. (Tab. Conics, Fig. 20.) 
x ed between the Vertex A and the Semiordinates 

M Oc. 1 3 | 

They ate called Abſciſſes of the Latin Abſcingdo, I cut off; 
as being Parts cut off from the Axis. Others call em Sa- 
gitte, Arrows. See 8A 01 TTA. ; 

In the Parabola, the 4b/ciſs is a third Proportional to the 
Parameter and Semiordinate; and the Parameter a third 
Proportional to the 4bſciſs and Semiordinate. See Par aBo- 
LA, SEMIORDINATE, c. : 

In the Ellipfis, the Square of the Semiordinate is equal to 
the Rectangle of the Parameter into the Abſciſſe, ſubtract- 
ing another Rectangle of the ſame ABcifſe, into a fourth 
Proportional to the Axis, Parameter, and Auſciſſe. See Ex- 
EIPSIS. | 

In the Hyperbola, the Squares of the Semiordinates are 
to each other as the Rectangles of the Alſciſſe into ano- 
ther Line, compos d of the Alſciſſe and the tranſverſe Axis. 
See HyPERBOLA. | 


ABSENT. Sce Pazsznr. 8 
ABSOLUTE, is underſtood of ſomething that is free, or 


independent of another. Hence, as there are various ways 
wherein one thing may be conſider d as free in reſpect of ano- 
ther, there ariſe divers ſorts of Alſolutes. 

Abſolute, e. g. ſometimes imports a Thing which does not 
include the Idea of Relation to another; in which Senſe it 
ſtands oppos'd to Relative. : 

Thus, Man is an abſolute Term; and, on the contrary, 
Creature and Father are Relatives, the one referring to 
Creator, the other to Children. See RRLAT IIZ. 

In the like Senſe, the Schoolmen hold Abſolute to _— 

a 'Thing's not being ia ordine ad, in order to any other 
Thing. Thus, Man, Tree, Sc. are Abſolutes ; and every 
other Thing which has any real Exiſtence which it does not 
owe to another. | | 

In this Senſe too, the Terms of a Propoſition are ſaid to be 
taken abſolutely ; that is, without Relation to each other. 

Thus, Man, confider'd abſolutely, and in himſelf, is an 
Abſolute Reaſonable Creature. 

Sometimes, Abſolute denotes a being free from Reſtric- 
tion, Limitation, or Modifications; in which Senſe, ſay the 
Schoolmen, it ſtands oppos'd to a Te ſecundum quid. Thus, 
a Prince is ſaid to be Abſolute, when his Will is his Law; 

or when he is no way reſtrain'd or tied down by any Laws of 
= Country. And thus a Thing is ſaid to be abſolutely and 
mply good. . 2 

4 — again, Abſolute denotes a Thing's being free 
from Conditions: In which Senſe it ſtands oppos d to Condi- 
zional, See ConDiTIONAL. + / 

Thus, the Decrees of God are ſaid to be Abſolute with 
reſpect to Men. The rigid Calviniſts maintain abſolute un- 
conditional Predeſtination and Reprobation. A Prieſt does 
not forgive Men's Sins abſolutely, but on Condition of Re- 
pentance and Amendment. In this Senſe alſo, we ſay, an 
Abſolute Promiſe, an Abſolute Propoſition, (9c. 

The Divines frequently uſe Abſolute in a ſtill further 
Senſe, viz. in oppoſition to Declaratory : Thus, the Church 
of Rome holds that the Prieſt can forgive Sins abſolutely ; 
the Proteſtants ſay, only declaratively and miniſterially. See 
DEcxEE, ABS0LUTION, ESC. | 

Again, Abfolnte is ſometimes uſed in reſpect of Cauſe ; 
and > pA a Thing's being without any Cauſe. In which 
Senſe, God alone is abſelnre. | . 

AzsoLvTE Number, in Algebra, is the known Quantity 
which paſſeſſes one entire Side or Part of an Equation ; be- 
ing the Rectangle, or Solid whoſe Root or Value is to be 
found. See EqQvaT1oN, and Roor. . 

Thus, in the Equation a a ＋- 164 zs, the Abſolute Num- 
ber is 36 ; which is equal to à multiplied by it ſelf, added 
to 16 times 4. 
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anguages have likewiſe adopted it: Deleto 


erereitu: The Army being cut to * * All things con- 


/i4er'd, Reaſon will appear the beit Guide in Matters of 


Religion, 


AB80LvTE Place. Pracr. 
Azs8oLuT® Space. See 38 Ack. 
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logy. See ABSOLUTE. 8 M ROY 
In Grammar, we ſay, A Word is taken abſolutely, Ad. 
lute ſumptus, when it has no Regimen, or Government 
Thus, in the Phraſe We /bou'd pray without ceaſing ; the 


d Word pray is taken abſolutely, as it ovens nothing. 


In Geometry, Abſolutely is taken for entirely, compleatly, 
Thus, we ſay, ſuch a thing is a&ſo/utely round; in contra. 
2 from what is only partly fo, as a Spheroid, Cy. 
cloid, £9c. | | NM | 

ABSOLUTION, ABSOLUTIO, in the Civil Law, Cc. 
a definitive Sentence, whereby a Perſon accuſed of any 
Crime, Gc. is acquitted, and declared Innocent. 

Among the Romans, the ordinary Method of pronouncing 
E was this: After the Cauſe had been pleaded on 

th fides, the Pretor uſed the Word Diæerunt, q: 4. they 
have ſaid what they had to ſay. Then, three Ballots. were 
diſtributed to each Judge; one marlid with the Letter A. 
for Abſolution ; another with C. for Condemnation ; and a 
third with N. TL. non liquet, it is not clear, to require re- 
ſpite of Judgment : and according as the Majority fell of 
this or that Mark, the Accuſed was ab/olved or condemn'd, 
Sc. If he were abſolved, the Pretor diſmiſs'd him with Vi- 
detur non fee, e, or nihil in eo damnationis dignum invenio. 

When the Votes are equally divided on the Sides of 45/0. 
lution and Condemnation, the Accuſed is abſolved : This Pro- 
cedure is ſuppoſed to be founded on the Law of Nature. 
Such is the enriment of — on _ ta 5th amy 4 ; — 
Reg. Fur. of Cicero, pro Cluentio ; of Quntilian, Declam. 
254 ; of Strabo, Lib. IX. 2 

Aksoruriox, in the Canon Law, is a Juridical AQ, where- 
by a Prieft, as a Judge, and in virtue of a Power given him 
by Jeſus Chriſt, remits the Sins of ſuch as appear to have 
the Conditions requifite thereto. 

The Romanifts hold Abſolution a Part of the Sacrament 
of Penance : The Council of Trent, Seſſ. XIV. cap. iii. and 


that of Florence, in the. Decree ad Arminos, declare the 


Form or Eſſence of the Sacrament to lie in the Words of 
Abſolution, I abſolve thee of thy Sins. | | 
This Formula of Abſolution in the Romiſbh Church is Ab- 
ſolute; in the Greek Church, Deprecatory; and in the 
Churches of the Reformed, Declarative. cuvius, indeed, 
contends that the Greek Formula is abſolute; and that it 
confifts in theſe Words, Mea mediocritas habet te venia do- 
natum. But the Inſtances he produces are either no For- 


mula's of Abfolution, or only of Abſolution from Excom- 


munication, 


Assorvrion is chiefly uſed in the Reformed Churches 


for a Sentence whereby a Perſon who ſtands excommunicated, 
is releas'd or freed from theſame. See Excomumvunic arion. 


In the Church of Scotland, if the Excommunicated ſhew 
real Signs of godly Sorrow, and if upon Ts to the 


Presbytery a Warrant be granted for his Abſolution, he is 
brought before the Congregation to confeſs his Sin, and ex- 
reſs his Sorrow, as often as the Presb ſhall think meet : 
hen the Congregation is ſatisfy d of his Penitence, che Mi- 
niſter puts up a Prayer, defiring Jeſus Chriſt who has inſti- 
tuted the Ordinance of Excommunication, (i. e. of binding 
and looſing the Sins of Men on Earth) with a Promiſe of ra- 
tifying the righteous Sentence above, to accept of this Man, 
to forgive bis Diſobedience, £9c. This done, he 
the Sentence of Abſolntion ; by which his former — 
taken off, and the Sinner is again receiv'd into Communion. 
In the Church of Rome there are divers other Political 
Abſolutions z as Abſolmtio a ſevis, which is neceſſary where 
a Perſon has been concern'd in ſeeing Sentence of Death exe- 
cuted on a Criminal, or has any other way diſqualify'd him- 
ſelf for the holding of a Benefice. | 10 
Abſolutio ad Cautelam, is that granted to a Perſon who has 
lodg'd an 1 againſt a Sentence of Excommunication. 
It being a Maxim in the Papal Juriſprudence, that the Sen- 
tence ſtands good notwithſtanding any A you! 4 this ſort of 
Abſolution is ſometimes granted till the fi ue of his Son: 
be known: by means hereof, ſome Articles, at leaſt, of his 
Excommunication are taken off; inſomuch chat Perſons may 
converſe with him without danger: And beſide, in Caſe of 
ed to ſtand him in ſome ſtead. 
ABSORBENTS, in icine, Remedies which by the 
Softneſs or 8 of their component Parts, become proper 


e or to 


imbibe or dry away, as with a 2 e, ſuperfluous Moiſtures. 
Such are - Teſtaceous Pou pong, ee Coral, Crabs 


Eyes and Claws, calcin'd Bones, burnt Ivory, Ec. 


Abſorbents are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 


Driers and Sweetners. 
The Term Abſorbent is frequently confounded with A, 


caly ; Alcalies having, really, the Effect of Ab/orbenrs with 
re 


& to Acids. See Acip, and ALcary. 
tly underſtood of ſuch Perſons as 


refrain abſolutely from Wine. Pliny more expreſly ſays, 
Vini alſtemius; and Apuleius, Invinins. | 
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In effect, ſeveral Species of Birds, the - whole Tribe ale 
moſt of Inſects, and many wy the other Tribes, are able: 
out Food, but many of em 
without Reſpiration too. — This furniſhes an admirable In- 
ſtance of the Wiſdom of the Creator. The proper Food of 


. „ elieidùs Senſe of the Word, they ate ſald to be 
e 5 in the Sacrament, of the Supper cannot 
"ke of the Cup, by rea ſon bf ſome natural Averſion to 
2 jauor. The Bi ſhop of Meaur pl:ads the Example of 
r. bſtemriozs, in behalf of excluding the Laity from Com- 

dl under that Kind. 55 ö . 
"The Roman Ladies, in the firſt Ages of the Republick, 
re all enjoin'd. to be Abſtemions ; and that it might ap- 
wh 1 or no they kept up to the Injunction, it was 
one of the Laws of the Roman Civility, that they ſhould 
Liſs their Freinds and Relations whenever they accoſted 


The Word ſeems form'd of abs and temetum, an old Word 
ABSTERGENTS, or AnsTERSIVA Medicines, a Claſs 
of Remedies, whoſe Effect is to abrade and wipe away ſuch 
mucous Particles as they meet in their Paſſage ; and thus 
iteanſe the Parts of viſcid or impure Adhefions, and carry 
oc the morbid Matter of Wounds, Ulcers, Oc. See Mzpi- 
eixk, MonDiricarive, Sc. 1 ö 
Abſtergents are more uſually call d among Phyficians De- 
terents. See DETERGENT, . 7 
Abſtergents are of the Genus of Balſamicks; and only 
differ in their degree of Subtilty and Efficacy, from Vulne- 
raries. See BATSAMick, and Vurnzaary. oF 

The principal Simples in the. Claſs of Detergents, are the 
Leaves of Wormwood, Garlick, Leeks, Capers, Scurvygraſs, 
Fumitory, Liverwort, Tanſy, and Vervain ; Bitter Al. 
nonds, Figs, Fujebs, Raiſins, Dates, Funiper-Perries ; 

um Ammoniac, Balſam of Capivi, Balm of Gilead, Taca- 
mahaca, Sapo ; Turpentines ; Barberries, Liqnorice, Tur- 
meric, Madder, Parmaſitty, Mummy, Sulphur, Salt, Mer- 
cury, and Native Cinnabar._—Noſt of which the Reader 
will find particularly deſcrib'd under their proper Articles. 
The Word Abſtergent is compounded of the Latin abs, 
from; and zergo, I wipe.—Whence, alſo, Abſterſior: is ſome- 
times uſed for the mechanical Act of Ter/7on, or Wiping. 
See TERSION. | 

ABSTINENCE, Ab/tinentia, the Habit of reſtraining or 
containing one's ſelf from ſome Pleaſure, or Enjoyment. See 
P LEASURE.- * I's þ 
The Word is compounded of the Latin abs, from; and 
teneo, I hold. | | Ne 

The Fetus were oblig'd to abſtain from their Wives at 
certain Seaſons. —The fame is enjoin'd in the Apoſtolical 
Conſtitutions, on all faſt and meagre Days ; and the Church 
of England recommends certain Days of Faſting and Abſt:i- 
nence.— The Great Faſt, ſays St. Auguſtin, is to abſtain 
from Sin. See FAs r. | 
The antient A-blete liv'd in a perpetual Abſtinence from 
all kind of ſenſible Pleaſure, to render their Bodies more ro- 
buſt and hardy. See ATrrETaA. 

ABSTINENCE is particularly uſed for a ſpare Diet, or a 
ſlender parfimonious uſe of Food. See Foop, and Dizr. 

The Phyficians relate Wonders of the Effects of 4b/t:i- 
nence in the Cure of many Diſorders, and the protracting 
the Term of Liſe.— The Noble Venetian, Cornaro, after 
all imaginable means had proved vain, ſo that his Life was 
deſpair d of at 403 recover d and liv'd to near 100, by mere 
dint of Abſtinence : as he himſelf gives the Account. 

Tis indeed ſurprizing to what à great Age the primitive 
Chriſtians of the Eaſt, who retir'd from the Perſecutions in- 
to the Deſarts of Arabia and Hgypt, lived, healthful and 
chearful, on a very little Food: Caſſian aſſures us, that the 
common Rate for twenty four Hours was twelve Ounces of 
Bread, and mere Water: with this St. Anthony lived 105 
Years; James the Hermit, 104; Arſenius, Tutor of the 
Emperor Arcadius, 120; St. Epiphanius 115; Simeon Sty- 
lites 112 ; and Romnaldus 120. | 

Indeed, we can match, nay out-do theſe Inſtances of Lon- 
gævity, at home: Buchanan writes, that one Laurence 


Nl himſelf to 140 by force of Temperance and La- 


our; and Spot ſevood mentions one Keutigorn, afterwards 
call'd St. Mougah or Mungo, who lived to 185 by the ſame 
means,—Other Inſtances ſee under the Article Lonc=viry. 


In effect, moſt of the Chronical Diſeaſes, the Infirmities 


of old Age, and the ſhort Lives of Engliſhmen, are ow- 
ing, according to Dr. Cheyne, to Repletion; and may be 
either cured, prevented, or remedied. by Abſtinence. See 
RzeLttiON, Evacuation, E9c. | 

Among the Brute Creation, we ſee 8 Inſtan- 
ces of long Abſtinence.—*Tis the natural Courſe for divers 
Species to paſs four, five, or ſix Months every Year without 
either eating or drinking: Aecordingly, the ' Tortoiſe, Bear, 
Dormouſe, Sexpent, Swallow, Fly, &c. are obſerv'd regu- 
larly to retire, at thoſe Seaſons, to their reſpective Cells and 
hide themſelves, ſome in the Caverns of Rocks, or Ruins; 


others dig Holes under Ground; others get into the Woods, 


and lay themſelves up in the Clefts of Trees ; others. bury 


themſelves under \ ater, Sc. See MiokArioxN, Pas- 
ACE, Ec. | | 


to ſubſiſt all Winter, not only wit 


theſe Creatures, eſpecially the Inſect- Tribe, being now want 
ing; there is a Proviſion for em to live without it. When 
the Fields are di veſted of their flowery Furniture, when the 
Trees and Plants are ſtripp'd of their Fruits 5 What would 
become of ſuch Animals as are ſubſiſted by the Produce of 
the Spring, and Summer ? And when the Air is grown rigid 
and chilly with Froft,- what would become of thoſe many 


tender Species which are impatient of Cold? To prevent 


the total Deſtruction and Extirpation of many Species of Ani- 
mals; the Author of Nature has provided, that Creatures 
thus bereay'd of their Food, ſhould 'be likewiſe impatient 
of Cold ; to lead em thus to ſhelter themſelves out of the 


way of Danger ; and that when there arrived, the natural 


Texture and Viſcidity of the Blood, ſhould dif; oſe it, by a 


further degree of Cold, to lag and ſtagnate in the Veſſels: 


ſo that the Circulation Kopping, and the Animal Functions 
being in great meaſure ſu d; there is no ſenfible Waſte 


or Conſumption of Parts, but they remain in a kind of drou- 
ſy neutral State, between Life and Death; till the warrma 


Sun revive both them and their Food together, by thawing 
the congealed Juices both of ſuch Animals and Vegetables. 
See Hear, Way n 
Ti more than probable, that all Motion of the Animal 
Juices is extinct in Flies and other Inſects, when thus aſleep; 
in that, tho cut in pieces they do not awake, nor does any 
Fluid ooze out at the Wound; unleſs ſome extraordinary de- 
gree of Warmth have been firſt applied to unbind the Ice. 
The Sleep of ſuch Animals is little elſe than a real Death; 
and their Waking, a Reſurrection.— For if Life do not con- 
fit in a Circulation of the Blood, we don't know what it 
conſiſts in. Animals thus aſleep, therefore, are rather 
ſaid to be alive potentially than actually; much as an Em- 


bryo is before Conception, or Incubation. See LiIrx, Suze, 


Broop, Circulation, Fox rus, 9c. | 
Hence 'tis no wonder that Tortoiſes, Dormice, Bears, c. 
are found as fat and urn after ſome Months Abſtinence as 
before. Sir G. Ent weigh'd his Tortoiſe ſeveral Years ſuc- 
ceſſively, at his going to Earth in October, and his coming 
out again in March ; and found that of 4 Pounds 4 Ounces, 
he only uſed to loſe about x Ounce. Philoſoph. Tranſat. 
NT | | 8 
Indeed, we have Inſtances of Men paſſing ſeveral Months 
as ſtrictly abſtinent as other Creatures. Tbe Records of he 
Tower mention a Scotchman impriſon'd for Felony, an 
ſtrictly watch'd in that Fortreſs for fix Weeks; in all which 
time he took not the leaſt Suſtenance : for which he had his 
Pardon. The Ephem. German. ſpeak of one Martha Tay- 
lor, who by a Blow on the Back fell into ſuch a Proftration 


of Appetite, that ſhe took no Suſtenance befide a few Drops 


with a Feather for thirteen Months: But this was a morbid 
and unnatural Caſe, for ſhe ſlept but little all the Time.— 


We may add the Inftance of S. Chilron of Tinsbury near 


Bath, who in the Years 1693, 1694, 1695, flept ſometimes 
four Months, and ſometimes above fix together, with very 
little Food ; and fix Weeks without any more than a little 
Tent, convey'd with a Quill into his Mouth thro' a hole 
in his Teeth. Philoſoph. TranſaF. No 304. 

It is to be added, that in moſt Inſtances of long Abſtinence 
related by Naturaliſts, there were apparent Evidences of a 
Texture of Blood and Humours, much like that of Summer- 
Beaſts, and Inſects.— Tho it is no improbable Opinion, that 
the Air it ſelf may furniſh ſomething for Nutrition. Tis 


certain, there are Subſtances of all Kinds, Animal, Vegeta- 


ble, Oc. any Is in the Atmoſphere ; which muſt be .conti- 
nually taken in by Reſpiration. And that an animal Body 
may be nouriſh'd thereby, is evident in the Inſtance of Vi- 
pers, -which if taken when firſt brought forth, and kept from 
every thing but Air, will yet grow very confiderably in a 
few Days. So the Eggs of Lizards are obſerved to increaſe 
in Bulk, after they are produced, tho there be nothing to 
furniſh the Increment but Air alone ; after the like man- 
ner, as the Eggs or Spawn of Fiſhes grow, and are nouriſh'd 
with the Water. See Air, and Wars. And hence, 
ſay ſome, it is, that Cooks, Turn-ſpit Dogs, &c. tho they 
eat but little, yet are uſually fat. See NVrRITIOx, PRR- 


'$PIRATION, E9c. 


ABSTRACT, Ass TRAcruu, in Philoſophy, that which 

is ſeparated from ſome other. thing, by an ration of the 
Mind called Ahſtraction. See AzsTR action. 
An AnBsTRACT Tea, is ſome fimple Idea, detach'd and 
ſeparated from any particular Subject, or Complex Idea; for 
the ſake of viewing and conſidering it more diſtinctly, as it 
is in it ſelf, its own Nature, c. See Ip, Siurrz, Com- 
PLEX, Oc. | | | 

Thus, Magnitude and Humanity are A>/tra&s when con- 
fider'd in themſelves, and without being attach'd to any Par- 
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Ucular Bod: Perſon ; tho they cannot have any real 
A ichout ſach Subjects, * the Subjects without 


Subſiſtence wi 
them. | | 

Thus, alſo, Whiteneſs is an Abſtraf, or abſtrafi Term; 
inaſmuch as it does not denote any one white Object, but 
that Colour or Idea in the general, wherever found. See 


2 | 
n Knowledge of Auſtracts we arrive at that of 


ucretes, which is the oppoſite Term; Concrete denoting 
2 or Abſtraft Ide being attach d to ſome parti- 
cular Subject, or conſider d as com bin d with ſome other 
Ideas; as, great Houſe, white Wall. See CONCRETE. 
The School Philoſophers define an Ab/traf# Term from 
the Simplicity of its Signification.— Aliſtracts, according to 
them, expreſs only the Forms of Things, or Attributes o 
Things, diſtinct from the Subjects whereof they are Forms 
or Attributes: as, Zuſtice, Crookeaneſs, &c,— They diſtin- 
uiſh em into divers Kinds; Meraphy/ical, as Humanity; 
Erica, as Whiteneſs; and Phy/ical, as Life, in reſpect of 
an Animal. 275 
All our fimple Ideas, ſays Mr. Locke, have abſtraf, as 
well as concrete Names; as, Whiteneſs, coh1ze z Sweetneſs, 


feet, &c. EE He 
The like alſo halds in our Idea of Modes, and Relations; 


as, Fuſtice, juſt ; Equality, equal; &c. 
_ 4 fass of Sobllances we have very ſew ab- 
ſtract Names at all—Thoſe few that the Schools have forg- 
ed, as Animalitas, Humanitas, &c. hold no Proportion wit 
the infinite Number of Names of Subſtances ;z and could 
never get admittance into common Uſe, or obtain the Li- 
cence of publick Approbation : which ſeems to intimate a 
Confeſſion of Mankind, that they have no Ideas of the real 
of Subſtances ; ſince they have not Names for ſuch 


o 


Ideas. | | "V8 
It was only the Doctrine of Subſtantial Forms, and the Con- 


fidence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge they ha1l 
not, which firſt coined, and then introduced Animalitas, 
Humanitas, and the like; which yet went very little farther 
than their own Schools, and could never get to be current 
among underſtanding Men. See SuBs TANCE. 

But the Reality and Exiſtence of all Auſtract Ideas, and 
of any ſuch Faculty in the Mind as Abſtrafiion, has of late 
been controverted. See the Article Ass rA ACN. —5 

In effect, if there were any ſuch Things as Abſbratts, 


Aſtract Qualities, &c. we don't ſee how they could be de- 


ſtroy d; they muſt be permanent and. immutable: For that 
which deſtroys the white warm Flame, cou d not reach the 
Whiteneſs or the Warmth: That which deſtroys the figu- 
red, moving, ſolid Ball, could not hurt the Figure, Motion, 
Solidity, Sc. —Abſtract Ideas, in fine, ſeem to tend to Sub- 


-- ftantial Forms. See Subſtantial Form. 


ABSTRACT is alſo extended to divers other Things, in 
reſpe& of their Purity, Simplicity, Subtility, Cc. In this 
Senſe, we ſay, : 

Ass rRAcr Mathematicks, are thoſe Branches of Mathe- 
matical Learning, which confider Quantity and its Affections, 
ſimply, and abſolutely. See QUanTiTY, and MaTmyzMaA- 
TICKS, | 

Such are Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
and Analyticks. See ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, GEOME- 
TRY, G - - 

They are thus denominated, in oppoſi tion to Aſiæt Ma- 
thematicks; where the fimple and abſtracted Properties and 
Relations of Quantity deliver'd in the former, are applied 
to ſenſible Objects; and by that means become intermix'd 
with Phyfical Confiderations—— Such are Mydroſtatics, Op- 


tics, Navigation, &c. where Water, Light, Cc. are con- 


cern'd. 


In the like Senſe ſome Authors ſpeak of Ab/traft Num- 
bers ; meaning no more thereby than Numbers, or Aſſem- 
blages of Unities, confider'd in themſelves, and not appli- 
ed to denote any Collections of particular ſorts of Things. See 


NUMBER. 
ABSTRACT is alſo uſed in Matters of Literature, for a 


compendious View, or Epitome of a larger Work. Sec Ex1- 
TOME. ; 

An Abſtraft is ſuppoſed to be a degree ſhorter, and more 
ſuperficial than an Abridgment. See ABR IDoMENr. 

ABSTRACTION, an Operation of the Mind, whereby 
we ſeparate Things naturally conjunct, or exiſting together; 
and form and conſider Ideas of Things thus . See 
ABSTRACT. | 

The Faculty of Alſtracting, ſtands directly oppoſite to 
that of 8 Compoſition we confider thoſe 
Things together, which in reality are not join'd together in 
one Exiſtence. And by Abſtration, we — thoſe 
Things ſeparately and apart, which in reality do not exiſt 
apart, See Compos1T10N, 

Abſtrafion is chiefly employ'd theſe three ways—Firſt, 
when the Mind confiders any one Part of a Thing, in ſome 
reſpects diſtin from the Whole; as a Man's Arm, without 
the Conſideration of the reſt of his Body. 


po 


many coexiſtent Qualities. 


Secondly, when we conſider the Mode of any Subſtance, 


omitting the Subſtance it ſelf ; or when we ſeparately conk. 
der ſeveral Modes which ſubſiſt together in one Subject. gee 


Mops. e f | * . 
This Abſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when 


they conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which we 


call a Line; omitting the Conſideration of its Breadth and 


Depth. 


Thirdly, it is by Alſtraction that the Mind frames gene- 
ral or univerſal Ideas; omitting the Modes and Relations 
of the particular Objects whence they are form'd.— Thus, 
when we would underſtand a thinking Being in general, we 


gather ſrom our Self conſciouſneſs what it is to Think; and 


omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Things which have x 


f peculiar Relation to our own Mind, or to the human Mind, 


we think of a-thinking Being in general. 
Ideas fram'd thus, which are what we properly call . 

ſtract Ideas, become general Repreſentatives. of all Objects 

of the ſame Kind; and their Names applicable to whatever 


exiſts conformable to ſuch Ideas.—Thus, the Colour that ws - 


receive from Chalk, Snow, Milk, &c. is a Repreſentative 
of all of that Kind; and has a Name given it, V hireneſs, 
which ſignifies the ſame Quality, wherever found or ima- 
gin'd. See GENERAL. . | . 
"Tis this laſt Faculty, or Power of Alſtracting, according 
to Mr. Locke, that makes the great Difference between Man 
and Brutes; even thoſe latter muſt be allowed to have ſome 
ſhare of Reaſon : That they really reaſon in ſome Caſes, 
ſeems almoſt as evident as that they have Senſe ; but 'tis 
only in particular Ideas, They are tyed up to thoſe narrow 
Bounds ; and do not ſeem to have any Faculty of enlarging 
Bw by Abſtrattion. Eſay on Human Unaerſtandiig, 
„Al. . $5 | | | 
Such is he Dactrine of Abſtraf eas, under the Im- 
ovements of that excellent Author. In effect, 'tis the 
nding Opinion, that the Mind has ſuch a Power or Faculty 


of framing Abſtratt Ideas or Notions of Things; and on ſuch 


very Ideas do a great part of the Writings of Philoſophers 
turn, Theſe are ſuppoſed in all their Nr ; and without 
them there would be nothing done. They are more eſpeci- 
ally reputed the Object of Logick and Metaphyſicks, and all 
that paſſes under the Notion of the moit al ſtracted and ſub- 
lime _— 

\ Yet has a late eminent and ingenious Author, Dean Zerke- 
Ex, contefted the Reality of any ſuch Ideas; and gone a 
goad way towards overturning the whole Syſtem, and conſe- 
quently towards ſetting our Philoſophy on a new footing. 
The Qualities or Modes of Things, tis on all hands a- 
greed, do never really exiſt apart, and ſeparated from all 
others ; but are 1 mix'd and combin'd together, ſe- 
veral in the ſame Object.— But, ſay the Philoſophers, the 
Mind. being able to confider each Quality fingly, or abſtrac- 
ted from other Qualities with which it is ( does by that 
means frame to it ſeif Auſtract Ideas, of a different Nature 
and Kind from the ſenſible ones. 

For an Example hereof, The Eye perceiving an Object 
extended, coloured, and moved, reſolves this Compound 
Idea, into its ſimple, conſtituent ones; and viewing each 
by it ſelf, excluſive of the reſt, frames Alſtract Ideas of 
Extenſion, Colour, and Motion themſelves, or in their own 
Nature.,—Not that it is poſſible for ſuch Colour and Motion 
to exiſt without Extenſion; but only that the Mind can 


frame to it ſelf, by Abſtraftion, the Idea of Colour excluſive 


of Extenſion; and of Motion, excluſive both of Colour and 
Extenſion. a | 

Again, ſay the ſame Philoſophers, the Mind having ob- 
ſerv'd that in the particular Extenſions perceived by Senſe, 
there is ſomething common, and alike in all; and ſome 
other m_ peculiar ; as this, or that Figure or Magnitude, 
which diſtinguiſh them one from another; it can confider 
apart, or fingle out by it ſelf, what is common; making 
thereof a general abſtract Idea of Extenfion, which is nei- 
ther Line, Surface, nor Solid, nor has any Figure or Mag- 
nitude, but is an Idea entirely preſcinded from em all. 
So, likewiſe, by leaving out of the ſeveral Colours perceived 
by Senſe, that which diſtinguiſhes them from one another, 
and only retaining what is common to all, it makes an Idea 
of Colour in the Abſtraf, which is neither red, nor Blue, 
nor white, &c.— After the ſame manner, by conſidering Mo- 
tion abſtractedly, both from the Body moved, and from the 
Figure it deſcribes, and all particular Directions, and Velo- 
cities ; an Abſtraft Idea of Motion is framed, which equally 
correſponds to all Motions whatever. 


They add, that as the Mind frames Alſtract Ideas of 


ualities or Modes; ſo does it, by the ſame Faculty, attain 
ſtract Ideas of the more compound Beings, which include 
For an Example—Having 
obſerv'd that Peter, Fames, Fohn, &c. reſemble each other 
in Shape, and other Qualities ; we can leave out of the Com- 
plex Idea we had of Peter, Fames, &c. that which is pe- 
culiar to each, retaining only what is common to all, and fo 
make an Abſtraft Idea, wherein all the Particulars equally 

| partake. 
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| | i us it i are ſuppoſed to come by the Ab- 
dartake.— Andi thus it is we are iupp 

idea of Man, or of Humanity, or Human Nature; 

aff Iden af A. included Colour, becauſe no Man 


| but has ſome Colour, buf it is neither itte, nor black, nor 


brow! 5 becauſe 


rrake. 2 
n zall, nor low, nor yet middle Stature, but 


ing abſtradted from all theſe: And ſo of the reſt. 
here. = there being a general Variety of other Crea- 
+ures, which partake in ſome Parts, but not all, of the Com- 
3 Idea of Man ; the Mind leaving out thoſe Parts which 
re peculiar to Men, and retaining thoſe only which are com- 
- — all living Creatures, frames the Idea of Animal; 
which abſtracts or participates not only of all Men, but all 

Birds, Beaſts; Fiſhes, and Inſedcts. | Fa 
The conſtituent Parts of ſuch Abſtraff Tdea of Animal, 
are Body, Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion.— By Hody, 
is meant, Body without any particular Shape, or Figure ; 
#*Hhe:e being no one common to all Animals; without Cover- 
ing, cicher of Hair, of Feathers,' or Scales: nor yet naked; 
Hair, Feathers, Scales, and Nakedneſs, "being the diſtin- 
aiſhing Properties of particular Animals, and tor that Rea- 
2 left out * the Auſtract Idea. Upon the fame Account, 
the ſpontaneous Motion muſt be neither walking, nor flying, 
nor creeping; it is nevertheleſs a Motion— But what that 

Motion is, it is not eaſy to conceive. 7 Rn 95 

6 | will not affirm, ſays Dr. Berkeley, that other People 
© have not this wonderful Faculty of ahſtracting their Ideas; 
«© but I am confident I have it not my ſelf, I have, in- 


 ©« feed, 8 imagining, or repreſenting to my ſelf 


« the Ideas of Things I have perceived, and of variouſl 
« compounding or dividing them: I can imagine a Man wit 
« two Heads, or the upper Parts of a Man join'd to the Bo- 
« dy of a Horſe. I can conſider the Hand, the Eye, the 
« Noſe, each by ir ſelf, abſtrafed or ſeparated from the reſt 
6s of the Body—But then, whatever Hand or Eye I ima- 


4 pine, it muſt have ſome particular Shape and Colour. 80, 


again, the Idea of a Man I frame to my ſelf, muſt be 
< either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a ſtrait or a 
© crooked, à tall, or a low, or a middle-ſiz d Man. 

I cannot by any Effort of Thought conceive the Ab- 
© raft Idea above deſcribed ; and it is equally impoſſible 
c for me to form the Abſtratt Idea of Motion, diſtin from 
the Body moving, and which is neither ſwift nor flow, 


© curvilinear, nor rectilinear.— And the like may be ſaid of 


© all other abþraF general Ideas whatever. 

Since all things that exiſt are only Particulars, © Whence, - 
© ſays Mr. Locke, is it, that we come by general Words, 
© expreflive of a thouſand” Individuals ? His Anſwer is, 
© Terms only become general, by being made the Signs of 
© abſtraft and general Ideas; ſo that the Realit Ab- 
ſtrat Ideas, 


neral, by being made the Sign, not of an ahſtratt general 
Idea, but of ſeveral particular ones ; any one of which it 


indifferently ſuggeſts to the Mind.—For an Example, when 


I ſay that Whatever has Extenſion is diviſible ; the Pro 
fition is to be underſtood of Extenſion in general: not that 
TI muſt conceive any ahſtract general Idea of Extenſion; 
which is neither Line, Surface, nor Solid, neither great nor 
ſmall, Ec. = | 

To make this more evident, Suppoſe a Geometrician to 
be demonſtrating a Method of Avila a Line in two equal 
Parts: In order hereto, he draws, ſor inſtance, a black 
Line, an Inch long; and this, which in it ſelf is a particu- 
lar Line, is nevertheleſs, with reſpect to its Signification, 
general; fince it repreſents all Lines whatever: So that 
what is demonſtrated of this one, will hold of all others 


And as that particular Line becomes general by being made 


a Sign ; ſo does the Name Line: And as the former owes 
Its Generality, not to its being the Sign of an abſtraft or 
general Line, but of any or all particular right Lines that 
may poſſibly exiſt ; ſo muſt the latter derive its Generality 
from the ſame Cauſe. See GENERAL Term. 

Mr. Locke, ſpeaking of the Difficulty. of forming Al- 
tract Ideas, ſays; © And does it not require ſome Pains 
© and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle, which 
© yet is none of the moſt ahſtract and comprehenſive ; for 
© It muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangular; neither E- 
* quilateral, Iſoſceles, nor Scalenous ; but all, and none of 
* theſe, at once. Now, let any Man look into his 
Thoughts, and try whether he has, or can attain to an 
© Idea of a Triangle, correſpondent to this Deſcription.” 

From the Notion of Abſtraft Ideas, Dr. Berkeley endea- 
vours to ſhew, it was, that Bodies firſt came to be ſu poſed 
to have an Exiſtence of their own, out and 88 of 
the Mind perceiving em. Can there be a greater Strain of 
Abſtraftion, ſays he, than to diſtinguiſh the Exiſtence of 
enfible Objects from their being perceiv'd, ſo as to conceive 


Fen, lle unperceiv'd. See Bonn, and ExreanaL 
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We ſhall only add; that abſtrafting, on the evminon 85. 


the Effe | 
ferent ways to very different Actions: and there is not more 


9. 4: being 


* 


10uld follow from the Reality of General 
Words. But this is a Deception.—A Word becomes Ge- 


. * * 
* 
4A B 8 


tem, is no more than generalizing : tis making one thing 
ſtand for an hundred, by omitting the Conſideration of the 
Differences between em: It is taking ſeveral Differents, 
7. 6. different · Combinations, ſetting aſide the Peculiarities 
in each, and conſidering only what is found alike in all. 


Thus it is that I ſay, I love my Friend, love my Miſtreſs, 
love my ſelf, my Bottle, my Book, my Eaſe, &c.—Not that 


it is poſſible I ſhould have the ſame Senſation with reſpect 
to ſo many different forts of things, things that Rand in 
ſuch different Relations to me; but only chat there ap- 
pearing ſomething ih them all that bears a reſemblance to 
the reit, in ſome Circumſtances or other, I chuſe to call 
'em all der Name, Love. For if I conſider the Tendency of 

of them all, I ſhall find they lead me very dif- 


reſemblance between the Cauſes than between the Effects: 
All rhe Analogy there is between them, is a fort of Pleaſurc 


— 


or Satis faction, ariſing upon the Application of the particular 
Object to its proper Ges PE ; 
Lea ot Love, then, will terminate in the Idea of Pleaſure 2 


The Abſtratt 


r2an, or Senſe. 


But, tis certain, there can be no Idea of Pleaſure, without 
a thing pleaſant to excite it. Any other Alſtratt Nea of 

leaſure, will amount to no more than a View or Perception 
of the Circumſtances where with our Pleaſures have been at- 


tended : But theſe are mere Externals, foreign to the plea- 


ſurable Senſation it ſelf ; which nothing but an Object appli- 


ed in ſuch and ſuch a manner, can excire.—To ſuppole an 
Idea of Pleaſure produced obliquely, by any other than the 


proper Cauſe, is as abſurd as to ſuppoſe an Idea of Sound, 
produced without a ſonorous Object. The Mind bas no 
0 


wer of making any Ideas, call em what yon will, whe- 


ther Auſtract, or Concrete; or General, or Particular: Its 
Activity goes no fartber than to the 
are preſented to it: So that its Action is really no other than 
a degree of Paſſion. See Sings. | 


rceiving of ſuch as 


ABSTRUSE, denotes ſomething to be deep hidden, or 
far-removed from the common Apprehenſions, and ways of 


conceiving ; in oppoſition to what is obvious and palpable. 


In this Senſe, Metaphyficks is an abſtruſe Science ; the 
new Doctrine of Inſinites is an ahſtruſe Point of Knowledge, 


that few People attain to.— The Word is of Zatin Origi- 


ginal, Abſtrufvs ;"form'd of abs,” from, and 7riJo, 1 chruft 5 
of, and out of reach, HS OK 


ABSURD, Ass DUn, a thing that thwarts, or goes 


contrary to our common Notions and Apprehenfions. See | 


* 


AssUuR DI rr. 8 


Thu, a Propoſition would be abſurd, that ſhould affirm, 
chat two and two make five; or that ſhould deny em to 


make four. See ProrosiTION. | 

The Logicians have a way of proving the Truth of a Pro- 
fron, by ſewing the contrary is abſurd. See Txurn.— 

is they call ö 

KReductio ad Assuvn Don, or arguing er Abſurdo. See 

RE DUcTIo Wx. f ns, —_ 
ABSURDITY,  AzsvanD1TiEs, is a kind of Error, or 


Offence againſt ſame evident, and generally allowed Truth, 


or Principle. 8e ExR OR, Mazin, Ec. 
The greateſt of all Ahſurdities is the Contradiction. See 


 ConTR ADIcrION. 


The Schoolmen make two Species of Aſurditie. The 
one, , Which contradicts the common Senſe of Mankind; 


the other , which gives the 4 to ſome one or more 


Philoſophers ; e. g. Ariſtotle.— 
real Truth. 2 2 
ABSYNTHIUM, FWormwood, a Medicinal Plant, of con- 
fiderable Erficacy in quality of a Bitter and Stomachic. See 
SToMACHic, Oc. | = 
There are divers Kinds hereof enumerated by Botaniſts, 
at leaſt 30. Thoſc which obtain ia Medicine, are, 1®, the 
Roman or ſmall, call'd alſo Pontic ; uſed as a Stomachic, 


e latter ſort may be a 


Aſtringent, Diſcutient, and to prevent Purrefation.—Frmul- 


ler ſays, there is not a chronic Diſtemper in which ir is not 
ſerviceable.—A Conſerve of the Roman Alſynthium is now 
alſo much uſed. | 

20, The common or large Wormwood, bitterer much than 
the former, and antiently uſed not only as a Stomachic and 
a Deſtroyer of Worms, but alſo a Detergent ; and preſcrib'd 
againſt rhe Jaundice and Dropſy : But it is now grown into 
diſuſe in thoſe Intentions, as being prejudicial to the Eyes ; 
and is now chiefly retain'd as an Ingtedient in ſome of the 
Officinal Compoſitions ; and particularly ſome cephalick diſ- 
till'd Waters. See Warts. 

Its Infufion in Wine, makes what they call Vinum Abſyn- 
thites. See Wins.—The Pharmacopeias alſo mention an 
Extract of Abſynthium, Fxtraftum Abſynthii ; and a Sy- 
rup of Abſynthium, Syropus de Abſynthio. 

Some will have this to yield the Semen Sanctum, or Fan- 
tanicum, i. e. Wormſeed ; but Matthiolus affirms the con- 
trary. See SANTONICUM, | | 
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ACA 


*1ybor, potable 3 9. d. not potable. | F 
ABUNDANCE, Copia, Plenty. See Fraritirr, Con- 


Nc pA Sc. 


_ Abundance, when carried to an Exceſs, is a Fault, call'd 
Reuundance, Eruberance, &c. See REDUNDANCE, Exu- 
BERANCE; Oc. | FRETS ; 
The Author of the Dictionaire Oeconomigue gives divers 
Manuers. or Secrets of 1 ; an abungant 
Crop of Wheat, Pears, Apples, Peaches, &r. See Foxcux- 
DIT. 6 

ABUNDANT Numbers, are thoſe whoſe Quota- Parts 
added together, exceed the Number it ſelf whereof they 


are Parts. See NOuBER. 


Thus, the Number 12 is abundant, its Quota-Parts 1, 2, 


3, 4, and 6, amounting to 16.—In W ee to Abundant 
Numbers ſtand Defective ones. See DertcTivE . 
- ABUSE, an irregular Uſe of a thing ; or ſomething in- 
troduced contrary to the proper Order, and Intention thereof. 
The Buſineſs of Reformations, Viſitations, E5c. is to cor- 
rect Abnſes ſecretly kept into Diſcipline, £9c.—Conſtantine 


the Great, by introducing Riches into the Church, laid the 


Foundation for thoſe numerous Abuſes which the ſucceeding 
Ages groaned under. TORY 

Self-ABvuss, is a Phraſe uſed by ſome late Writers for the 
Crime of Self-Pollution. See PoLLuTtion,_—Nero is ſaid 
to have frequently abuſed Britannicus. | * 

In Grammar, to apply a Word aby/7vely, or in an abuſive 
Senſe, is to miſapply or pervert its meaning. See CArA- 
CHRESIS. | 
A Permutation of Benefices, without the Conſent of the 
Biſhop, is deem'd abuſive, and conſequently null. 

_ ABUTALLS, or AzzuTALs. See ABBuTTALS. 
© ABYSS, Asrssvs, a profound, and as it were, bottomleſs 
Gulph, or Cavern. See 1 

The Word is Greek, age g-; compounded of the Priva- 
tive a, and Go, I enter, reach; g. d. ſomething impenetra- 
ble, or not to be fathom'd. | | 

In Scripture, the Word Abyſs, agu, is uſed by the 
Septuagint, for the Waters which God created at the Be- 
ginning with the Earth, which encompaſs'd it round ; and 
which our Tranſlators render the Deep. Thus it is that Dark- 
neſs is ſaid to have been on the Face of the Abyſi.—The 
ſame Word is alſo uſed for that immenſe Cavern in the 
Earth where God collected all theſe Waters on the third 
Day; which in our Verſion is render d the Sea; and elſe- 
where the Great Deep. 


Dr. Woodward has let ſome Light into this great Abyſs, 


in his Natural Hiſtory of the Earth. ——He aſſerts, That 
there is a mighty Collection of Waters incloſed in the Bow- 
els of the Earth; conſtituting a huge Orb in the interior 
or central Parts of it; and over the Surface of this Water, 
he ſuppoſes the Terreftrial Strata to be expanded. This, 
according to him, is what Moſes calls the great Deep, and 
what moſt Authors render the great Abyſs. 

That there is ſuch an Aſſemblage of Waters lodged in 


the Depths of the Earth, is confirmed by abundance of Ob- 


ſervations. See Eaxrn, DETVuOE, c. 

The Water of this vaſt 4byſ5, he aſſerts, does communi- 
cate with that of the Ocean, by means of certain Hiatus's, 
or Chaſms paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the Ocean: 
And this and the Alyß he ſuppoſes to have one common 
Centre, around which the Water of both is placed ; but fo, 
that the ordinary Surface of the Abyſ3 is not level with that 
of the Ocean, nor at ſo great a diſtance from the Centre as 
the other, it being for the moſt part reſtrained and depreſſed 
by the Strata of Earth lying K it; but wherever thoſe 
Strata are broken, or ſo lax and porous that Water can per- 
vade them, there the Water of the Abyſs doth aſcend, fills 
up all the Clefts and Fiſſures into which it can get admit- 
rance ; and ſaturates all the Interſtices and Pores of the 
Earth, Stone, or other Matter all around the Globe, quite 
up to the Level of the Ocean. See STRATA, Foss 1L, Cc. 

ACACIA, is Medicine, an inſpiſſated Juice, of a Shrub 
of the Thorn kind; uſed as an Aſtringent. See AsTRrIN- 
GENT. | 

There are two Kinds, the Vera and Germanica. | 

The Acacia Vera, is brought from the Levant; and ſup- 
poſed to be the Juice of the Pods of a large thorny Tree, 
growing in Egypt and Arabia.—Some Naturaliſts will have 
it the ſame Plant that yields the Gum Arabick. 

It is very auſtere and binding; and on that account good 
againſt Fluxes.—Chuſe that of a tan-colour, ſmooth, and 
ſhining. ; and an aſtringent diſagreeable Taſte.—It is, or 
ſhould be, an Ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi. 

The German Acacia is a Counterfeit of the former; be- 
ing made of the Juice of untipe Sloes, boil'd to the Conſiſ- 
tence of a ſolid Extract; and put up in Bladders, like the 
former lt is diſtinguiſh'd from it chiefly by its Colour, 
which is as black as that of Spani/h Liquorice. It is uſed 
as a Subſtitute to the true Acacia. | | 


(12) 


"A The Word is compounded of the Privative Particle a, _ 


ACA 


Acacia, among Antiquaries, is a kind of Roll, reſem; 
bling a Bag z ſeen on Medals in the Hands of ſeveral 6 
the Conſuls and Emperors, from the Time of Anafta/its.. - 
Authors are not agreed either about the Uſe of this Roll, of 
a bout the Subſtance whereof it conſiſts; ſome taking it for 
a plaited Handkerchief, which the Perſon whe pickded at 
the Games threw out as a Signal for their beginning; whilit 
others rather imagine it intended to repreſent a Roll of Me- 
moirs, or Petitions. See further under the Article Rott. 
' ACADEMICEKS, Ac ApEMICI, AcADEMIS TS, a Sect of 
antient Philoſophers, founded by Plato; and called, alſo, 
the Academy. See AcAbEux. | 
The Academicks, in the later Ages; have taken the Name 
of Platoniſts. See Pranonisrt. was 1 | 
The great Dogma of the Academicks was this: Unum 
ſcio, quod mbil ſcio; JI know this one thing, that I know 
nothing. Accordingly, they pleaded, that the Mind 
ought always to remain undetermin'd and in Suſpence; as 
having nothing to determine on but bare Probability or Ve- 
rifimilitude, which is as likely to lead into Error as Truth, 
See PROBABLITII TT, Taurn, Erros, Oc. 3541 
It muſt be added, that Plato, in thus recommending it to 
his Diſciples to diſtruſt and doubt of every thing; had it not 
ſo immediately in View to leave em fluctuating, and in 
continual. Suſpence between Truth and Error; as to guard 
againſt thoſe raſh precipitate Deciſions which young Minds 
are ſo liable to, and put em in a Diſpoſition to enable em 
the better to ſecure themſelves from Error, by examining 
every thing without Prejudice. e. 
des Cartes, has adopted this ſame Acatalep/7a, or Prin- 
ciple of r but, it muſt be allow'd, he makes a ve- 
ry different uſe of it.— The Academics doubted of every 
thing, and were reſolved ſtill to doubt: Des Cartes, on the 
contrary, ſets out with doubting of every thing; but declares 
he will not always doubt; and that he only doubts at firſt, 
that his Determinations afterwards may be the ſurer. Sce 
CARTESIANISM. 5. | 
© In Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, ſay the Followers of Des Car. 
© tes, there is nothing doubted of; every thing is accounted 
* for, and yet nothing is explain'd, otherwiſe than by bar- 


| © barous unmeaning Terms, and dark confuſed Ideas: 


© Whereas Des Cartes makes you even forget what you 
© knew before: but from your new affected Ignorance, leads 
© you gradually into the ſublimeſt Knowledge. Hence 
they apply to him what Horace ſays of Homer. 


Non Fumum ex Fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare Lucem 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehinc miracula prodat © 
Antiphatem, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope Charybdim. 


 *Tis thus the Curteſians talk: But we may add, that long 
before their Maſter, Ariſtotle himſelf had faid, that to know 
a ring well, a Man muſt firſt have doubted of it; and that 
'tis with doubting all our Knowledge muſt begin. See PE- 
RIPATETIC, PYRRHONIAN, SCEPTIC, c. | 

AcAbEMuics, or rather AcaytmisTs, is alſo uſed among 
us for the Members of the modern Academies, or inſtituted 
Societies of learned Perſons. See AcAnzux. 

ACADEMY, Acarztmia, in Antiquity, a fine Villa, or 
Pleaſure-Houſe, fituate in one of the Suburbs of Athens, 
about a Mile from the City ; which gave the Denomina- 
tion to the Set of Academiſts. See AcabEMICE. | 

It took its Name, Academy, from one Academus or Eca- 
demus, a Citizen of Athens, to whom it originally belong'd ; 
and who uſed to have Lectures, and Aſſemblies of learned 
Men therein.— He lived in the Time of Theſeus. 

Some, miſtakenly, derive its Name and Origin from Cad. 
mus the Phenician, as being the firſt who introduc'd Learn- 
ing, and the uſe of Letters among the Greeks. 

The Academy was further improved and adorn'd by Cy- 
mon, with Fountains, Trees, ſhady Walks, £#c. for the 
Convenience of the Philoſophers and Men of Learning, who 
here met to confer, diſpute, c.— It was alſo. the Burying- 
Place of illuſtrious Perſons, who had deſery'd well of the 
Republick. | X vo | 

Here it was that Plato taught his Philoſophy ; and from 
him, all publick Places deſtin'd for Afſemblies of the Learn- 
ed and Ingenious, have been ſince call'd Academies. 

Sylla ſacrificd the delicious Groves and Walks of the 
Academy, * by mon to the Laws of War; and em- 
. thoſe very Trees to make Machines wherewith to 

atter the City. | 

Cicero had a Villa, or Country Retirement near Suæguoli, 
which he call'd by the Name Academia; where he uſed to 
entertain his Philoſophical Friends. — Twas here, ſays Dr. 
Harris, he compos'd his Academical Queſtions, and his 
Books de Officiis, de Amicitia, and de Natura Decrum. 

ACADEMY is allo uſed for a Sect of Philoſophers, called 
the Academicks. See PHILOoSo p HER, and AcanDEMICK. 
We uſually reckon three. Academics, or Sects of Acade- 
micks ; tho ſome make five.—The Antient Academy, was 
that whereof Plato was the Chief. See hank bars 1 

; ö 7 rce,i- 
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26+ tay) 


Fi Hreaſflan, one of his Succeſſors, introducing ſome Alte- 


rations into the Philoſophy of this Sect, founded what they 


ond Academy. g 4 
. he Edabümment of the third, call'd alſo the New A 


cademy, is attributed to Latiaes, or Carneades. 4 
Zome Authors add a fourth, founded by Philo and Car- 

jdes; and a fifth by Antrochus, called the Autiochan, 
"hich temper'd the Antient Academy with Stoiciſm. See 

$M. 

*" Antient Academy doubted of every thing ; and went 
ſo far as to make it a Doubt, whether or no they ought to 
doubt.— Twas a ſort of Principle with them, never to be 
fare or ſatisfy'd of any thing ; never to affirm or deny any 
thing either for true or falſe —In effect, they aſſerted an 
1 Acatalepſia. See AcATALETSIA. 

The New Academy was ſomewhat more reaſonable; they 
own'd ſeveral things for Truths, but without attaching 
themſelves to any with entire Aſſurance. Theſe Philoſo- 
hers had found, that the ordinary Commerce of Life and 
Rociery was inconſiſtent with the abſolute and univerſal 
Doubtfulneſs of the Antient Academy: and yet, 'tis evi- 


dent, they themſelves looked _= things rather as probable, 
is 


than as true and certain; by this Amendment, thinking to 
ſecure themſelves from thoſe Abſurdities into which the 
Antient Academy had fallen. See Dovsrins, Ec. | 

alſo further in the Academical Queſtions of Cicero; 
where that Philoſopher Fg Ra and unravels the Senti- 
ments of thoſe who in his Days call'd themſelves Follow- 
ers of the new and ola Academy, with great Clearneſs and 
Addreſs. ; | 

AcAbzMux is particularly uſed among the Moderns, for a 
regular Society or Company of learned Perſons ; inſtituted 
under the Protection ot a Prince, for the Cultivation and Im 
provement of Arts, or Sciences. See Socitry. 

Some Authors confound Academy with Univerſity ; but, 
tho much the ſame in Latin, they are very different things 
in Engliſb.— An Univerſity is, properly, a Body compoſed 
of Graduates in the ſeveral Faculties ; of Profeſſors, who 
teach in the publick Schools ; of Regents or Tutors, and 
Students who learn under them, and aſpire likewiſe to De- 
grees. See UNIVERSITY. - + 

Whereas an Academy is not intended to teach, or profeſs 
any Art, ſuch as it is, but to improve it : *Tis not for No- 
vices to be in{trufted. in, by thoſe that are more knowing; 
but for Perſons of diſtinguiſh'd Abilities to confer in, and 
communicate their Lights and Diſcoveries to each other for 
their mutual Benefit. 7. | | 

The. firſt Academy we read of, was eſtabliſn'd by Char- 
lemaign at the Motion of Alcuin : It was compoſed of the 
chief Wits of the Court, the Emperor himſelf being a Mem- 
ber.—In their Academical Conferences, every Perſon was to 
give an account of what antient Authors he had read ; and 
each even aſſumed the Name of ſome antient Author 
whom he affected moſt, or ſome celebrated Perſon of Anti- 
quity.  Alcuin, from whoſe Letters we learn theſe Particu- 
lars, took that of Flaccus, the Sirname of Horace: a young 
Lord, named Augillert, took that of Homer: Adelard, 
Biſhop of Corbie, was called Auguſtin: Riculfe, Biſhop of 
ene was Dametas; and the King himſelf, David. See 

CHOOL, | | 

This lets us ſee a Miſtake in ſome modern Writers, who 
relate, that it was in Conformity with the Genius of the 
learned Men of thoſe Times, who were great Admirers of 
Roman Names, that Alcuin took the Name of Flaccns Albinus. 
| Moſt Nations have now their Academies, Ruſſia not ex- 
e. But, of all Countries, ftaly bears the Bell in this 
reſpect. We have but few in England. The only one 
of Eminence is called by another Name, vis. the Royal 
Socrety : An Account whereof, ſee under the Article Row Ar. 
Society. | | 

Beſide this, however, we have a Royal Academy of Mu- 
fick; and another of Painting; eftabliſh'd by Letters Pa- 
tent, and govern'd by their reſpecti ve Directors. 

The French have flouriſhing Academies of all Kinds, 


— 


eſtabliſh'd at Paris; moſtly by the late King. 


Royal Ac ADbEMVY of Sciences, for the Improvement of 
Phyficks, Mathematicks, and Chymiſtry; was firſt ſet on 
foot in 1666, by Order of the King, tho without any Act 
of Royal Authority iſſued for that End.—In the Year 
I699, it had as it were a ſecond Birth ; the ſame Prince, by 
a Regulation dated the 26th of Zanuary, giving it a new 

rm, and putting it on a new and more ſolemn Footing. 

In Virtue of * Regulation, the Academy was to be 
campoſed of four Kinds of Members, vis. Honorary, Pen- 


fionary, Aſſociates, and Eleves.—The firſt Claſs to conſiſt of 


ten Perſons ; and the reſt of twenty each.—The Honorary 
Academiſts to be all Inhabitants of France; the Pen/iona- 
des all to reſide at Paris; eight of the Aſſeciates allowed 
to conſiſt of Foreigners; and the Eleves all to live at Paris, 
-The Officers, to be a Preſident, named every Lear by 


the King, out of the Claſs of Honorary Academiſts ; and a 


Seerezary and Treaſurer, to be perpetual, 


acquaints the King with the Progreſſes they make, and the 


Of the Penfionaries, three to be Geometricians, three A- 
ſtronomers, three Mechanicks, three Anatomiſts, three Chy-. 
miſts, three Botaniſts ; the remaining two, Secretary. and 
Treaſurer. Of the twelve Aſſociates, two to apply them- 
ſelves to Geometry, two to Aſtronomy, two to Mechanicks, 
two to Anatomy, two to Botany, and two ro Chymiſtry.—The 
Eleves to apply themſelves to the ſame kind of Science with 
the Penfionaries they are attach'd to; and not roſpeak, except 
when called thereto by the Prefident—No Regular or Re- 
ligious to be admitted, except into the Claſs of Honora 
Acagdemiſts : Nor any Perſon to be admitted, either for Al- 
ſociate or Penſionary, unleſs known by ſome confiderable 
printed Work, ſome Machine, or other Di ſcovery.— Further, 
no Perſon to be allowed to make uſe of his Quality of Aca- 
aemiſt, in the Title of any of his Books, unicſs ich Book 
have been read to, and approved by the Academy. - 

The Meetings of the Academy were appointed to be held 
twice a-week, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, in the King's 
Library : (Tho ſoon after, they were removed to a more 


commodious Apartment in the Louvre) And to laſt, at 


leaſt, two Hours, vz. from Three to Five. At the Begin- 
ning of every new Year, each Penſionary to be oblig'd to 
declare in Writing what Work he intends chiefly to proſecute 
that Lear; and the reſt to be invited to do the ſame. All 
the Obſervations the Academiſts bring to the Mecting to he 
left in Writing, in the Hands of the Secretary; who is to 
enter the Subitance of what paſſes at each Aſſembly in a 
Regiſter : and at the End of every Year, to publiſh the 
Hiitory, or Tranſactions of the Academy for that Year, 

No Perſon, not a Member, to be preſent at their ordi- 
nary Meetings ; unleſs ſuch as are introduced by the Secre- 
tary, to propoſe ſome new Machine or Diſcovery ; tho their 
publick Meetings, twice a-year, ſhall be open to every body. 

To encourage the Members to continue their Labours, 
the King engages not only to pay the ordinary Penfions ; 
but even to give extraordinary Gratifications, according to 
the Merit of their reſpective Performances: furniſhing, 
withal, the Expence of the Experiments, and other Inqui - 
ries neceſſary to be made — Their Motto, Invenit & per fecit. 

In the Year 1716, the Duke of O, leaus, then Regent, 
made an Alteration in their Conſtitution 5 augmenting the 
Number of Honoraries, and of Aſſociates capable of bein 
Foreigners, to twelve; admitting Regulars among ſuch af 


ſociates; ſuppreſſing the Claſs of Eleves, and eſtabliſhing, 


in lieu thereof, a new Claſs of twelve A4djunfs, to the fix 
ſeveral Kinds of Sciences cultivated by the Academy : and, 
laſtly, appointing a Vice-Preſident, to be choſe yearly by the 
King, out of the Honorary Members; and a Director and 
Sub- director out of the Penſionaries. | 

Their Secretary, M. 4e Fontenelle, has oblig'd the Publick 
with 28 elegant Volumes of the Productions of this illuſtri- 
ous Body; under the Title of Hiſto;re de Academe Royale, 
&c. avec les Memoires de Mathematique & de Phyſique tires 
des Regiſtres, &c. | ME. 

Acavtmy of Painting, was eftabliſh'd fifty Years ago, 
under the Cardinal Mazariy, firſt Protector thereof; and the 
Chancellor Seguter, Vice-ProteRor. | | 

It conſiſts of a Director, a Chancellor, four ReQors, a 
Treaſurer, twelve Profeſſors; Adjuncts to the Rectors and 
Profeſſors; Counſellors; a Secretary; a Profeſſor ſor Anatomy, 
and another for Geometry, and Perſpecti ve. 

Perſons are here admitted either in Quality of Painters or 
Sculptors — The Painters are admitted according to their 
reſpective Talents; there being a Diſtinction made between 
thoſe who work in Hiſtory, and thoſe who only paint Por- 
traits, or Landſkips, or Beaſts, or Fruits, or Flowers, or 
_ in Mignature ; or only Deſign; or Engrave ; or 

arve, Oc. | 

Acantmy of Medals and Inſcriptions, was erected for 
the Study and Explanation of antient Monuments; and ta 
conſecrate great and memorable Events to Poſterity, by ſimi- 
lar Monuments; as Medals, Relievo's, Inſcriptions, Cc 

Acaprtmy of Politicks, is compoſed of fix Perſons, who 
meet on certain Days each Week at the Louvre, in the 
Chamber where the Papers relating to foreign Affairs are 
lodg'd.— Here they peruſe ſuch Papers as are put in their 'S Ee 
Hands, by order of the Secretary for foreign Affairs, who 


Capacities of each, that his Majeſty may employ them ac- 
cordingly. | 
French Acavzmy, eſtabliſh'd for the Improvement and 
Refining of the Language. See FR NCH, and Lancvacs. 
AcAbzMv of Muſick, is no other than the Managers and 

Directors of the Opera. See Or ERA. 

The French have alſo conſiderable Academies in moſt of 
their great Cities; as, at Aſontpelier, a Rayal Academy of 
Sciences, on the like Footing as that at Paris; being as it 
were a Counterpart thereof: At Tholouſe, an Academy un- 
der the Denomination of Lanteruiſts: Others at Niſnes, 
Arles, &c. © 

The Royal Spaniſh Acapznr, is an Academy eftabliſh'd 
at Madrid, on the Model the French Academy. _ 
| © 
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The. Def , was laid by the Duke 4" Eſcalons; and ap- 
prov'd of 17 the King in 1 155 who declar'd himſelf Pro- 


rector thereof. It confilts of 24 Academiſts 3 including the 


Director and Secretary. | Hy 3 fr 3 
Its Device is a Crucible on the Fire, with this Motto, Lim- 


ia, fija, y da eſplendor. 23 
4 N80 ebe Nature Curioſi, in Germany, was firſt 


founded in 1652, by M. Banch a Phyſician z and taken in 


1650 under the Protection of the Emperor Leopold. 
There are other Academical Inftiturions at Zerlin, an 
other Parts of the North; ſeveral of which having diſtin- 
aiſh'd themſelves by their Journals, Ephemerides, &c. the 

will find an Account of 'em under the Article 
JovRNAL. | | Lok | 4 

Traly, alone, has more Academics of note than all the reſt 
of the World ; not a City but furniſhes a Set of learned Per- 
ſons for an Academy, which to them ſeems an eſſential Part 
of a regular Conſtitution.—7arckins has given us a Speci- 
men of their Hiſtory, printed at Leigſic, in 172 40 and gives 
us, withal, to expect a fuller and more perfect Account from 
ſeveral learned Perſons, who have been long employ d about 
the ſame ; as Krauſius, Profeſſor of Eloquence at Leipfic ; 
Hyacinth. Gimma, and Mich. Richeyus. f 

Farckius's Account goes no further than thoſe of Piedmont, 
Ferrara, and Milan; in which laſt City he reckons 25 : 
But he adds a Liſt of all the reſt, to the Number of 550.— 


| The Names of moſt of em are very curious. 


The Academiſts, e. g. of Boulogne, are called Abandona- 
ti, Anſioſti, Orioſf, Arcadi, Confuſi, Difettuaſi, Dubbieſt, 


- Tinpatienti, Tnabili, Tndifferenti, Indomiti, Tnquieti, Inſta- 


bili, Della notte, Piacere, Sitienti, Sonnolemti, Torbidi, 
Veſpertini—— Thoſe of Genoa, Accordati, Sopitt, Reſue- 
gliati : Of Gubio, Addormentari : Of Venice, Acuti, Allet- 
rati, Diſcordanti, Diſgiunti, Diſingannati, Dodonei, Fila- 
delſici, Incruſcabili, Inſtancabilt : Of Rimini, AAagiati, 
Zutraeli: Of Pavia, Afidati, Della Chiave : Of Fermo, 
Raffrontati : Of Moliſa, Agitati : Of Florence, Alterati, 
Humiai, Furfurati, Della Cruſca, Del Cimento, Infocati : 
Of Cremona, Anima. Of Naples, Arditi, Infernati, Intronati, 
Lunatici, Segreti, Sirenes, Sicuri, Volanti : Of Ancona, Ar- 
gonauti, Caliginaſti: Of Urbino, 4ſſorditi : Of Perugia, A. 
tomi, Eccentrici, Inſenſati, Inſipidi, Uniſoni : Of Taren- 
tum, Audaci: Of Macerata, Catenati, Imperfetti : Of 
Chimerici : Of Sienna, Corteſi, Gioviali, Trapaſſati : Of 
Rome Delfici, Humoriſti, Lyncei, Fantaſtici, Dluminati, 
Jucitati, Indiſpoſiti, Infeccondi, Malencolici, Negletti, Notte 


Vaticane, Nuturni, Ombroſi, Pellegrini, Sterili, Vigilanti : 


Of Padua, Delii, Immaturi, Ordati: Of Trepano, Diff 


cili : Of Brefle, Diſpenſi, Erranti : Of Mutina, Diſſonan- 
zi : Of Recanatum, Diſiguali: Of Syracuſe, Ebru ; Of 
Milan, Eliconii, Faticoſi, Fenici, Incerti, Naſeoſti : Of 
Candia, Ertravaganti : Of Peſaro, Eterocliti : Of Coma- 
chio, Fluttuanti : Of Arezzo, Forzati : Of Turin, Fulmi- 
nales : Of Reggio, Fumaſt, Muti: Of Cortona, Humoroſ? : 
Of Bari, [zcogniti : Of Roſſano, Incurioſi: Of Brada, In- 
nominati, Pigri : Of Acis, Iatricati: Of Mantua, In- 
vaghiti : Of Agrigento, Mutabili, Offuſeati : Of Verona, 
* Uranii: Of Viterbo, Oftinati : Of —— Yaga- 
oudi. 


ACADEMY, is alſo uſed among us for a kind of Colle- 


giate School, or Seminary ; where Youth are inſtructed in 


the Liberal Arts, and Sciences; in a private way. See 
School, SEMINARY, Correo, c. ; 

The Nonconformilt Miniſters, c. are many of them bred 
up in ſuch private Academies ; as not reliſhing the common 
Uni verſity- Education. 5 

ACADEMY. is allo uſed in ſpeaking of the Schools of the 
Zerws : i. e. thoſe where the Rabbins or Doctors inſtruct the 
Youth of their Nation in the Hebrew Tongue ; explain to 
'em the Talmud; teach em the Cabbala, c. See Rar 
BiN, CAaBBALA, c. | 

The Fews have had of theſe Academies, ever fince their 
Return from the Babyloniſh Captivity, 

The Academies of Tiberias and Babylon are celebrated, 
Scc Tizzr1as, MassoRE TES, TALuvuD, c. 

ACADEMY is particularly underſtood of a Riding- School 3 
or a Place where young Gentlemen are taught to ride the 
great Horſe, with other ſuitable Exerciſes ; as Fencing, Ec. 


Sce ExERCISE, 


This is what Vieruvius calls Epbebeum. See Grunasr- 
va, GyMasTIC, Oc. | 

The Duke of Newcaſtle will have the Art of Riding to 
have had its Origin in Tay; and the firſt Academy of this fort 
to have been eſtabliſh'd at Naples, by Frederic Griſon z who 
he adds, was the firſt that wrote on the Subject; which he did 
like a true Cavalier, and a great Maſter.—Heury VIII. ſays 
the ſame Author, call'd over two 7ratians, Diſciples of Gxi- 
{;1,, into England; who ſoon ſtock'd the Nation with Een- 


Jer, or Riding-Mallers. 


He adds, that the greateſt Maſter Taly ever roduc'd w 
« ANeafolican, Pignatelli by Name; that La Broue rid * 


* 


| ACA 


(14) 


der him five Years; Pluvinel nine; and & Anthoine many 
Years : and that theſe three Frenchmen fil d France with 
{5 ON Maſters ; which till then had known none but Ig. 
ans. n Ys. of | | 
The Ground ſet apatt in an Academy, for riding, is call' 
the Manage; having uſually a Pillar in the Centre, and other 


Pillars, placed two by two, at the Sides. See Manace, and 


PitLAB. $0 | | 
Acanrmy, or AcApzux-Hgure, in Painting, is a Draw. 


d ing or Deſign made after a Model, with a Crayon or Pencil. 


Or the Copy of ſuch a Draught. See Dzs16n, 
ACANACEOQUS, among Botaniſts, a Term applied to a 
Claſs of Plants, popularly known under the Name of the 
Thiſtle Kind. See Tnisrix, and Carvpvuus. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek auade, Acuo, I ſhar- 
pen; in regard of the Prickles they are beſet withal. 
ACANTABOLUS, or AcaxTHABOTus, a Surgeon's In- 


ſtrument; called alſo Yolſella. 


"Tis ſhaped like a Pair of Pincers; and is uſed to take 
out any prickly Subſtance that ſhall chance to ſtick to the 
Oeſophagus or Gullet; or the Fragments of corrupted 
Bones, Hair; or any thing that by chance remains in a 
Wound. | 

The ſame Term, Acantabolus, is alſo uſed for an Inſtru- 
ment wherewith People pull out the Hairs from their Eye- 
brows, E9c. | 

It is form'd from the Greek dada, Spina, and Bae, ja 
cio, I throw away. 221 | 

ACANTHA, among ſome Anatomiſts, is applied to the 
hind, or poſterior Protuberances of the Vertebræ of the 
Back ; forming what we call the Spina Donſi. See Vir- 
TEBRA, and SPINA. | 

ACANTHUS, in Architecture, an Ornament in the Co. 
rinthian and Compoſite Orders ; being the Repreſentation 
of the Leaves of an Acanaceous Plant, in the Capitals thereof, 
See Carirar, and LEAves., 

It takes its Name from dxarbos, the Name given the 
Plant among the Greeks, as being prickly, or of the Thiſtle 
Kind. The Latin Botaniſts call it Brancha Ur/ina, Bears- 
foot, from ſome ſuppoſed reſemblance it bears thereto; or 
Brancha Hircina, by reaſon its Leaves bend and twiſt 
ſomewhat like a Goat's Horns. | | 

There are two Kinds of the Plant Acanthus, one whereof 

rows wild, and is full of Prickles ; the other grows in Gar- 

ens, and is by Virgil called Mollis, in regard it is ſoft, and 
without any Prickles.— The Greek Sculptors adorn'd their 
Works with the Figure of the latter; as the Gothic did with 
that of the former, which they repreſented not only in their 
Capitals, but alſo in other Ornaments. | 
he Garden Acanthus, is the moſt dented ; bearing a 
* deal of reſemblance to Parſley, or Smallage: And 
thus it is we find it repreſented in the Compoſite Capitals of 
Titus, and Septimius Severus at Rome. | 

Theſe Leaves make the principal Character and Diſtinction 
of the two rich Orders from the reſt : and their different 
Number and Arrangement does alſo diſtinguiſh the two Or- 
ders from each other. See Ox DER; ſee alſo ConinTiuian, 
and CoMeos1TE. 

The Origin and Occafion of the Ornament, ſee under 
the Article ABacvs. 

ACATALECTIC, Acararxcrvs, in the antient Poe- 
try, a Term applicable to ſuch Verſes as have all their Feet 
and Syllables ; and are in no wiſe defecti ve at the End, See 
VzRsE, and Foor. 

As, on the contrary, Catalefic Verſes are thoſe which 
end too haſtily, and with a Syllable ſhort. See CarALzc- 
TIC. | 

The Words come from ay, Je/ino 5; whence xareanxl- 
O, which wants ſomething at the End; and the Privative 
7 hoing prefix d e'x«|aanx]Im@r, which wants nothing. at the 

nd. 

In the following Strophe of Horace, the two firſt Verſes 
are Acatalectic, and the laſt Catalectic. OE 


Solvitur acris hyems, grata vice 
Veris & Favont : 
Trahuntque ficcas machine carina 


ACATERY, in the King's Houſhold, a kind of Check 
betwixt the Clerks of the Kitchen and the Purveyors. See 


Ponxvxxox, CLEAR, HovsHorD, Ec. 


The Officers of the Acarery, are a Sergeant, two Joint- 
Clerks, and a Yeoman of the Salt-Stores. 

ACATALEFPSIA, AcarATETsx, in Philoſophy, Tucom- 
prehenſibleneſs ; or the Impoſſibility of comprehending or 
conceiving a thing. See Comer EHeEnNSION. ET 

The Pyrrhoniaus and Scepticks, and even the Antient 
Academy, afferted an abſolute Acatalepſia: All human Sci- 
ence or Knowledge, according to them, went no further 
than to Appearances and Verifmilitude, See PraRRHONIAN, 


Scxrric, and AcAbzux. 
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| They declaimed much aj ainſt the Senſet; and charg'd 
Error. See SEMsE, Exon, Tavurk, Farsnoop, Dovsr- 
ING, Se. 


he Word is a Com und of the Privative a, and Alu- 

1 depri bendo, I Kad out 3 of xara, and AdySayo, Ca- 
pio I take, See CATALETSsIò. 3 

ACCAPITUM, in our antient Law- Books, fignifies Re- 


Vef to the Chief Lord.— Hence alſb, 


AccariTARE, to pay Relief to the Chief Lord. See 


NICE DAS ad Curiam, is a Writ which lies for him who 


has received falſe Judgment, or fears Partiality, in a Court- 


' Baron, or Hundred Court 4 being directed to the Sheriff. 


The like Writ lies alſo for him that has received ſuch Judg- 


ment in the County- Court and is called 4e Falſo Judicio. 


The Accedas ad Curiam lies allo for Juſtice delayed, as 
well as falſly given; and is a Species of the Writ Recor- 
dari. See RECORDARI, | 

Accs ad Vice-comitem, is a Writ directed to the Co- 
roner, commanding him to deliver a Writ to the Sheriff ; 
who having a Pone deliver'd to him, ſupprefles it. See 


Por ELERATED Motion, in Mechanicks, is a Motion 
which receives continual Increments, or Acceſſions of Velo- 
city. See MoTion. | . 
le the Acceſſions of Velocity be equal in equal Times; 
the Motion is ſaid to be uniformiy accelerated. See Accx- 
LER ATION. | | 
The Motion of falling Bodies is an accelerated Motion: 


And ſuppoſing the Medium they fall thro', i. e. the Air, 


void of Reſiſtance ;, the ſame Motion may be alſo confider'd 
as uniformly accelerated. See DxzscenT, Sr. 
For the Laws of AcckrxRATEZD Motion, ſee Moriox. 
ACCELERATION, in Mechanicks, the Increaſe of Ve- 
locity in a moving Body. See VELocity, and AccELER A- 
TED Motion. | | 
Acceleration ſtands directly oppoſed to Retardation, which 
denotes a Diminution of N See RETARDATION, 
AccELERATION is chiefly uſed in Phyſicks, in reſpect 
of falling Bodies, i. e. of heavy Bodies tending towards the 
Centre of the Earth by the Force of Gravity. See Gr avi- 
rr, and CENTRE. 5 | 
That Natural Bodies are accelerated in their Deſcent, is 
evident from various Confiderations, both à priori and paſte- 
riori.— Thus, we actually find, that the greater Height a 
Body falls from, the greater Impreſſion it makes, and the 
8 vehemently does it ſtrike the ſubject Plane, or other 
bſtacle. 6 | 


- - Cauſe of the Acceleration of Falling Bodies. 


Various are the Syſtems and Opinions which Philoſophers 
have produced to account for this Acceleration. Some attri- 
bute it to the Preſſure of the Air: The farther, ſay they, a 
Body falls, the greater Load of Atmoſphere is of conſequence 
incumbent on it : and the Preflure of a Fluid, is in propor- 
tion to the perpendicular Altitude of the Column thereof. — 
Add, that the whole Body of the Fluid preſſing in innume- 
rable right Lines, which all meet in a Point, viz. the Cen- 
tre; that Point, by the meeting of thoſe Lines, ſuſtains, as 
it were, the Preſſion of the whole Maſs : Conſequently, the 
nearer a Body approaches thereto, the Effect or Preſſure of 
more united Lines muſt it ſuſtain. See Air, and Aruo- 
SPHERE. | IA 

But what overturns this Account, is, that as the Preſſure 
of the Air downwards increaſes ; ſo, by the known Laws of 
Staticks, does the Reſiſtance, or the Force wherewith the 
lame Fluid tends to repel, or drive the Body upwards again: 
See Fr uro. | 

Others inſiſt, that the incumbent Air is the groſſer and 


more vaporous, the nearer the Earth; and fill'd with more 


heterogeneous Particles, which are not true elaſtick Air: 


and hence, ſay they, a deſcending Body, meeting continually 
with leſs Reſiſtance from the Elaſticity of the Air, and hav- 
ing the ſame Force of Gravity ſtill _ on it, muſt neceſ- 
larily be accelerated. See Ex As TIcIrr. 

But what overturns all Accounts where the Air or Atmo- 
ſphere are concern d, is, that the Acceleration holds in Va- 


cuo, and even more regularly than in Air. See Vacuun. 


The Peripatetic Account is worſe than this: The Mo- 
tion of heavy Bodies downwards, ſay they, ariſes from an 
intrinſick Principle, which makes em tend to the Centre, as 
their proper Seat, or Element, where they would be at 
reſt : Hence, add they, the nearer Bodies approach thereto, 
the more is their Motion intended. See Erzusnt, Ou A- 
Titrx, Ke. | | kai 

The Gaſſendiſts, on the other hand, hold that the Earth 
emits a ſort of attractive Effluvia, innumerable Threads 
whereof continually aſcend and deſcend ; which Threads, 
proceeding like Radii from a common Centre, divaricate 
the more, the further they go: So that the nearer a heav 

is to the Centre, the more of theſe magnetic Threads 


It receives; and hence the mare ie its Notiz acfeleFathd 
| them with a principal Hand in ſeducibg and leading us into 


See Cantisranien, ETEA, ETRME Mr, 
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See Erervvia; and Mxconzrien, | | 
But this is refell'd by an eaſy Experiment: for if a Bail 
be let fall out of the loweſt Window of a high Tower, and 
alſo out of the higheſt ; the Accelerericn will be the ſame 
in both Caſes, notwithſtanding the greater Vicinity to the 
Centre in the one, than in the other Caſe: 14/8 He bus 
The Carreſians aceount for the Acceleration; from the 
repeated Pulſes of a ſubtil etherial Matter, which is cofiti- 
nually acting on the falling Body, and impelling it downwards. 


TILE, Oc. | | | 
After all, the Cauſe of Acteleration is nothing myſtefious 3 
the Principle of Gravitation; which determines the +1 Bay 
ry — 


deſcend, determining it to be accelerated by a neteſſa 


ſequence. See GraviraATioON, | 

For, ſuppoſe a Body let fall from on high + the primary 
Cauſe of its beginning to deſcend, is; doubtleſs, the Power of 
Gravity ; but when once the Deſcent is comthenced, that 
State becomes in ſome meaſure natural to the Body; ſo that 
if left to it ſelf, it would perſevere in it for ever, even tho 
the firſt Cauſe ſhould ceaſe ; as we ſee in a Stone caſt with 
the Hand, which continues to move, after it is left by the 
Cauſe that gave it Motion. See Lam of Nature. 

But, befide the Propenfity to deſcend impreſs'd by the 


firſt Cauſe, and which of it ſelf were ſufficient to continue 


the ſame degree of Motion once begun, in infinirnm ; there 
is a conflant Acceſſion of ſubſequent Efforts of the ſame 
Principle, Gravity, which continues to act on the Body al- 
ready in Motion, in the ſame manner as if it were at reſt. 
Here, then, being a double Cauſe of Motion, and both 


acting in the ſame Direction, viz. directly towards the Cen- 
tre of the Earth ; the Motion they rg nr muſt ne- 


ceflarily be greater than that of one em. And the 


Velocity thus increas d, having the ſame Cauſe of Inereaſo 


fill ing, the Deſcent muſt neceſſarily be continually 
accelerated. _ | 

For, ſuppoſing Gravity, whatever it be, to act uniformly 
on all Bodies, at equal Diſtances from the Earth's Centre 3 
and that the Time in which a heavy Body falls to the Earth, 
be divided into equal Parts infinitely ſmall : let rhis Gra- 
vity incline the Body towards the Earth's Centre, while it 


moves, in the firſt infinitely ſmall Patt of the Time of its 
Deſcent ; if after this, the Action of Gravity be ſuppos'd 


to ceaſe, the Body would proceed uniformly on towards the 
Earth's Centre, with a Velocity equal to the Force of the 
firſt Impreſſion. ; | Ab 

But, now, fince the Action of Gravity is here ſuppoſed 
ſtill to continue; in the ſecond Moment of Time, the Body 
will receive a new Impulſe downwards, equal to whar it re- 
ceived at firſt ; and thus its Velocity will be double of what 
it was in the firſt Moment : in the third Moment it will be 
triple; in the fourth quadruple, and ſo on continually : For 
the Impreſſion made in one Moment, is not at all alter'd by 


what is made in another; but the two are, as it were, ag- 


gregated, or brought into one Sum. 
Wherefore, fince the Particles of Time are ſuppoſed infi- 
nitely ſmall, and all equal to one another.; the nach ac⸗ 
uir'd by the falling Body, will be every where as the Times 
om the Beginning of the Deſcent.— And hence, fince the 
Quantity of Matter ia the Body given, continues the ſame; 
the Velocity will be as the Time in which it is acquir'd. 
Further, the Space paſs'd over by a moving Body in a 
given Time, and with a given Velocity, may be confider'd 
as a Rectangle made by the Time and the Velocity, —— 
Suppoſe A, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 62.) a heavy Body de- 
ſcending, and let A B repreſent the Time of its Deſcent ; 


which Line 47 divided into any Number of equal Parts, 
Ty 


AC, CE, EG, Oc. repreſentative of the Intervals, or Mo- 
ments of the given 'Fime.—Ler the Body deſcend rhro' the 
firſt of thoſe Diviſions, A C, with a certain equable Velocity 
ariſing from the propoſed Degree of Gravity: this Velocity 
will be repreſented by AD ; and the Space paſs'd over, by 
the Rectangle CAD. 

Now, as the Action of Gravity in the firſt Moment pro- 
duced the Velocity A D, in the Body before at reſt; in 
the ſecond Moment, the ſame will produce in the Body ſo 
moving, a double Velocity, CF ; in the third Moment, to the 


Velocity C F will be added a further degree, which together 


therewith, will make the Velocity E H, which is triple of the 
firſt, and ſo of the reſt. So that in the whole Time A B, 
the Body will have acquit'd a Velocity B K.—Again, taking 
the Diviſions of the Line, e.g. AC, CE, Sc. for ths 
Times, the Spaces gone thro! will be the Areas or Refan- 
gles, CD, BF, Sc. So that in the whole Time A B, the 
Space deſcribed by the Moveable, will be equal to all the 
Rectangles, i. e. to the dented Figure AB R. 

Such would be the Caſe, if the Acceſſions of Velocity on- 
] bappen d in certain given Points of Time, e. g. in C, in 
E, Sc. So that the Degree of Motion ſhould continue the 


ſame till the next Period of Acceleration come up. —— 


If the Diviſions or Intervals of Time were ſuppoled leſs, 
| E: 6. 
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+. g. by half; then the Dentures of the Figure would be 
proportionably ſmaller ; and it would approac 


the Acceſſions of Velocity were ſuppoſed to be made continu- 
ally, and in every Point of Time, as is really the Caſe ; the 
Rectangles thus ſucceſſively produced will make a juſt Tri- 
angle, e.g. A B E, (Fig. 63.) Here, the whole Time 
A B, confiſting of the little Portions of Time A T, A 2, Cc. 
and the Area of the Triangle A B E, of the Sum of all the 
little triangular Surfaces anſwering to the Diviſions of the 
Time: The whole Area or Triangle 1 the Space 
moved thro in the whole Time A B; and the little Triangles 
Aif, &c. the Spaces gone thro' in the Diviſions of Time 


8 1, Oc. 


But theſe Triangles being fimilar, their Areas are to one 


another, as the Squares of their homologous Sides A B, A x, 
Ec. and conſequently, the Spaces moved, ate to cach other 
as the Squares of the Times, 


Laws of Acceleration. 


Hence we eaſily infer the great Law of Acceleration, vi. 
% That a deſcending Body uniformly accelerated, deſcribes, 
& in the whole Time of its Deſcent, a Space which is juſt 
ce half of what it would have deſcribed in the ſame Time, 
ce with the accelerated Velocity it has acquir'd at the End 
c of its Fall.” | 

For, the whole Space the falling Body has moved thro' in 
the Time AB, we have already ſhewn, will he repreſented 
by the Triangle ABE ; and the Space the ſame Body 
would move thro' in the ſame Time, with the Velocity BE, 
will be repreſented by the Rectangle A BE F.—But the Tri- 
angle is known to be equal to juſt half the Rectangle.— 
Thereſore, the Space moved, is juſt half of what the Body 


would have moved with the Velocity acquir'd at the End of 


the Fall. 
Coroll. Hence, 19, we gather, that the Space moved 


with the laſt acquired Velocity BE, in half the Time AB; 


is equal to that really moved by the falling Body in the 


whole Time AB. | 

2%, If a falling Body deſcribe any given Length in a given 
Time, in double that Time it will deſcribe four times that 
Length; in thrice the Time, nine times, Sc. and univer- 
fally, if the Times be in Arithmetical Proportion, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Oc. the Spaces deſcribed will be x, 4, 9, 16, Sc. | 

3, The Spaces deſcribed by a falling Body, in a Series of 
equal Moments or Intervals of Time, will be as the une- 
qual Numbers kx, 3, 5, 7, 9; &c.—And fince the Velocities 
acquir'd in 2 are as the Times ; the Spaces will alſo be 
as the Squares of the Velocities ; and both Times and Ve- 
locities in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Spaces. 

The Motion of a Body 3 or impell'd upwards, is 


diminiſh'd or retarded from the ſame Principle of Gravity 


acting in a contrary Direction, in the ſame manner as a fall- 
ing Body is accelerated. See RETARDATION. | 

A Body thus warned upwards, riſes till it has loſt all its 
Motion ; which 1t does in the ſame Time that a Body fall- 


ing would have acquir'd a Velocity equal to that wherewith 


the Body was thrown up. | 
And hence, the ſame Body thrown up, will riſe to the 
ſame height, from which, falling, it would have acquir'd 


the Velccity wherewith it was thrown up. 


And hence, the Height which Bodies thrown up with 
different Velocities do aſcend to, are to one another as the 
Squares of thoſe Velocities. | | 

ACCELERATION of Bodies on inclined Planes. The ſame 

eneral Law obtains here, as in Bodies falling perpendicu- 
larly': The Effect of the Plane is, to make the Motion ſlow- 
er ; but the Inclination being every where equal, the Retar- 
dation rifing therefrom will proceed equally in all Parts, at 
the Beginning and the Ending of the. Motion.—The par- 


ticular Laws, ſee under the Article IJaclined PLAN k. 


ACCELERATION of the Motion of Pendulums.— The Mo- 
tion of pendulous Bodies is accelerated in their Deſcent ; 
but in a leſs Ratio than that of Bodies falling perpendicu- 
larly. See the Laws thereof under the Article PENDULUM. 

AccELERATI1ON of the Motion of * See PRo- 
JECTILE. 77 | 

ACCELERATION of the Motion of compreſſed Bodies, in 
expanding or reſtoring themſelves. See Comer ts510n, Di- 
LATAT1ON, TENS10N, FI BRE, Oc. f 

That the Motion of compreſs'd Air, expanding it ſelf by 
its Elaſticity to its former Dimenſions, is accelerated, is evi- 
dent from various Conſiderations. See Alk, ELASTIcCITv, gc. 

ACCELERATION is alſo applied in the antient Aſtronomy, 
in reſpect of the Fixed Stars. This Acceleration was the 
Difference between the Revolution of the Primum Mobile, 
and the Solar Revolution; which was computed at 3 Mi. 
nutes, and 56 Seconds. See STAR, PRIMUH Mobile, &c. 


_ ACCELERATOR. Urine, a Muſcle of the Penis, by 
is to ſtop on the Vowel, and is expreſſed thus (). 


ſome made a Pair of Muſcles ; thus call'd from its Office in 
expediting the Diſcharge of the Urine and Semen, See 


Myscuz, Pzx1s, Oc. 
2 


(16) 
ſo much the. 
| nearer to a Triangle.—If they were infinitely ſmall, 7. e. if 


It ariſes tendinous from the upper and fore-Part of the 
Urethra; but ſoon grows fleſhy, paſſes under the Os Pubig 
and incompaſſes the Bulb of the cavernous Body of the 1. 
rethra,—Both fides of this Muſcle meet in a middle Line 
correſponding to the Seam in the Skin over it; and continue 
ſo united, the ſpace of two Inches ; after which, it derg- 
ches two fleſhy Elongations, which become thin Tendons at 
their Terminations on the cavernous Bodies of the Penis. 

Its upper Part covering the Bulb, when in Action, ſtreigh- 
tens the Veins which paſs thro' it from the Corpus Caverns. 


ſum of the Urethra; and hinder the Reflux of the Blood in 


an Erection ; and by the repeated Contractions of this upper 
Part, drives the Blood in the Bulb towards the Glans. See 


ERECTION. 


The two Elongations compreſs the Channel of the Ure- 


thra, and fo force out the contain'd Seed, or Urine ; whence 
the Muſcle takes its Name. See URINR, and SEE». 

ACCENSION, Accxns1o, in Phyſicks, the AR of 
Kindling, or ſetting a Body on Fire, See FiRE, Fur, 
HEAr, Oc. TOE 2 Lo | 

Accenſion, on other Occaſions, is called Inflammation, I- 
nition, Conflagration, &. See INIT ION, INFLAMMATION; 
ConFLAGRATION, c. | Fo 

Accenſion ſtands oppoſed to Extinction. See Exrixc- 


TION. 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Accendo, I kindle. 
 ACCENSUS, a Roman Officer, whereof there were two 
Kinds. | 
The firſt, were Officers of the Magiſtrates; that is, of the 
Conſuls, Pretors, Proconſuls, Sc. who had their Name, Ac- 
cenſi, ab acciendo ; their principal n being to 
call Aſſemblies of the People, and ſummon People to appeat 


in Court. | | 
The other Order of Accenſi, were a kind of ſupernume- 


rary Soldiers, kept on foot, to be ready to ſupply the Place 
of thoſe who were kill'd or wounded in Battel.—And theſe 
according to Aſconius Pedianus, becauſe they were added 
to the proper Number, were called Accenſt, quia adcenſe- 
bantur, or accenſebantur, i. e. ad cenſum adjiciebantur. 
ACCENT, AcckNrus, a certain Inflection of Voice; or 
a peculiar Tone and manner of Pronunciation, contracted 
from the Country or Province where a Perſon was bred. Sce 
Voics, and PRONUNCIATION. 2 
In this Senſe, we ſay, the Nelch Tone or Accent, the 
Northern Accent, the Gaſtoign Accent, Norman Accent, &c. 
See Toxt, E9c, 1 3 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Accentus; compounded; 
of ad, and cano, I ſing. . x; | 
-AccenrT is alſo a Tone or Modulation of the Voice; 


1 


frequently uſed as a Mark of the Intention of the 


- ><a and giving a good or an evil Signification to his 
ords. os | ng 

One may give Offence with the ſofteſt and moſt ſoothing 
Words imaginable, by a proper Management of the Ac- 
cent, and manner of rehearfing them, —The Accent fre- 


quently gives a contrary Senſe to what the Words themfelves 


naturally imported. See WorD, Fio unk, E9c. 
The Accent, properly, has only to do with high and low. 
ho the modern Grammarians frequently alſo uſe it in re- 


ſpect of loud and ſoft, long and ſhort ; which confounds Ac- 


cent with Quantity. See Quantity. 

The Difference between the two may be conceiv'd from 
that which we obſerve between the Beat of a Drum, and 
the Sound of a Trumpet : the former expreſſes every thing 
belonging to loud and ſoft, and Jong and ſhort ; but, ſo long 
as there is a peyororma in the Sound, there is nothing like 
Accent, | 

ACCENT is alſo uſed in Grammar, for a Character placed 
over a Syllable, to mark the Accent, i. e. to ſhew it is to be 
end in a higher or a lower Tone, and regulate the 


Inflexions of the Voice in reading. See CHñARACTER, Tons, 


Voices, E&9c. | | 


the Time the Voice is to dwell on them. See Tims. 

The ſpurious Accents anſwer to the Characters of Time 
in Muſick ; as Crotchets, 7 &c.— The genuine Ac- 
cents anſwer to the muſical Notes, Sol, fa, &c. See NorzE, 
Sc. 

Such are, the long Accent, which ſhews that the Voice 
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The fbort Hecens ſhews that the Time of Pronunciation 
| . be ſhore, "and is marked thus (“). 2 
egen eren fink the Een, Diaftole, and Apoſtrophe, 
among Heron. See Hxrunn, DiAsrorx, and Atos r Ro- 


enn. 5 | | 

brews have a Grammatical, a Rhetorical, and a 
1 ; tho the firſt and laſt ſeem, in effect, to be 
both being com prized under the 
Tone to Syl- 


inaſmuch as they tend to make the Pronunciation more 
ſweet and agreeable. | | EY 


lables; the Hebrew Accents 8 not only to regulate the 
Riſings and Fallings of the Voice, 
Sections, Periods, and Members of Periods in a Diſcourſe ; 
and to anſwer the ſame Purpo 
Languages, See Fornr, | WO 
Their Accents are divided into Emperors, Kings, Dukes, 
c. each bearing a Title anſwerable to the Importance of 
the Diſtinction it makes. Their Emperor rules over a whole 
Phraſe, and terminates the Senſe compleatly z anſwering to 
our Point.— Their King anſwers to our Colon 3 and their 
Duke to our Comma.—The King, however, occaſionally be- 
comes a Duke, and the Duke a King, as the Phraſes are 
more or leſs ſhort —lt muſt be noted, by the way, that 
the Management and Combination of theſe Accents differs 
in Hebrew Poetry from what it is in Proſe. - = 
The Uſe of theſe Tonic or Grammatical Accents has 
been much controverted ; ſome holding that they diſtinguiſh 
the Senſe, while others maintain that they are only intend- 
ed to regulate the Mufick or Singing; alledging, that the 
Jews fing rather than read the Scriptures in their 8yna- 


ogues. a 
5 Toe Truth ſeems here to be between the two Opinions; 
for tho we ate inclined to think, that the primary Intention 
of theſe Accents was to direct the Singing z yet the Singing 
ſeems to have been regulated ac ing to the Senſe ; 1o 
that the Accents ſeem not only to guide the Singing, but alſo 
to point out the Diſtinctions. Tho it muſt be conteſs'd, that 
many of theſe Diſtinctions are too ſubtil and inconfiderable z 
nor can the modern Writers, or the Editors of old ones, 

pree in the Matter; ſome of them making twice as many 
of theſs Diſtinctions as others. n 

The Hebrew Accents, in effect, have ſomething common 


with thoſe of the Greeks and Zarins ; and ſomething peru- 
lar to the Hebrew. —What they have in common, is, that 


they mark the Tones; ſhewing how the Voice is to 

be rais'd and funk on certain Syllables, What they have 
culiar, is, that they do rhe Office of the Points in other 
anguages, See Pol xrIxNe. 

Be this as it will, 'tis certain the antient Hebrews were 
not acquainted with theſe Accents ; ſo that, at beſt, they 
are not Jure divino.— The Opinion which prevails am 
the Learned, is, that they were invented about the VIth 
Century, by the Fewwi/h Doctors of the School of Tiberias, 
called the Maſſoretes. See MassoRE TES. | | 
The learned Hein, affirms em to. be of Arabic Inven- 
tion; and to have been adopted and rratsfer'd thence into 
the Hebrew by the Maſſoretes: He adds, that they were 
firſt brought to their degree of Perfection, by Rabbi Jude 
Ben David Ching, a Native of Fr, in the XIch Century. 
— is indeed Po tble, the et might borrow their Points 
from the Arabs ; but how they fhould have their Aocem: 
from em is hard to conceive, the Arabic Language having 
vo ſuch thing as Acceres, either in Proſe or Verſe. 

The fame Hennin makes the Arab Alchahit Ebn Abmed, 


who lived about the Time of Mahomer, the great Improver 


of the Arabic Accents, —The chief ground of the Opinion, 
1s, that this Writer is ſaid to have been the firſt e 
8 into an Art; marking the Meafures and Quantities of 
the Verſes, by the Latins call'd Pedes, and dy as, Feet.— 
Add, thar the Share Hennin gives Rabbi Juda of Fes, in 
compleating the Hebrew Accents, is chiefly founded: on the 
common Opinion, that this Rabbin was the firſt Gram- 
marian among the ers. But the Opition is erroneous ; 
there having been a' Hebrew Grammar compos d by R. Sus. 
dias Gaon, many Years before R. Juda. In M. Sinwon's 
Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, we have a Catalogue 
of Hebrew Grammars ; at the Head of which is this of 
+ Saadias M. Smon, on this Occafion, obferves, © That 
4 to the Text of the Old Teſtament, che Doctors of the 
4 other Schools began to do the like in rheir Copies, which 
*. afterwards imicated by the reſt.” * 
* to the Greek Accents, now feen both in the manuſcript 
th Printed Books, there has been no leſs Diſpate aboar 
their Antiquity and Uſe, chan about thoſe of HebFrews. 
; Iſaac Voffins, in an expreſs Treatiſe Je Accentibus Gre- 
"icts, endeavours” to prove them of modern Invention; 


(1) 


ral Name 


er the eur of Tiberias had added Points and Accents 


\ 


= 4 % 
E *.. »Þ 


aſſerting, that amtiently- they. had nothing og this Kind 
w 


but a Notes in their Potry, which were invented' by 
Aviſt es the Grammartan,. about the Time of Prote- 
amy Philopater ; and that theſes were of muſital tathet 
than grammatical [Uſe, ſerving ' ad Aids in the fingitig of 
their Poems; and very different from thoſe 'inmroduced af 
He adds, that Ariftarchus, a Diſciple of | M#iflopbant: 
improved on his Maſter's Art;; but that all they both di 
only tended to facilitate Youth in the making of Verſts. = 
The fame Voſſius ſhews from ſeveral antient Grammarians, 
that the manner of writing the Greek Aecents in thoſe Days, 


was quite different from thoſe uſed in our Books. 


Hen. Chriſt. Hennin, in a Diſſertation publiſhed to ſhew 
that the Greek Tongue ought not to be according 
to the Accents, eſpoules the Opinion of Yoſſens,andeven carries 
the Matter fill further He thinks that Accem were the 
Invention of the Arabians, about nine hundred Years ago; 
and that 1 only uſed in Poetry; that they were in- 
tended to aſcertain the Pronunciation of the Greek, and ta 
keep out that Barbariſm which was then breaking in upon 
them ; that the antient Accents of Ariſtophanes were per- 
feQly agreeable to the genuine Greek Pronunciation, but 
that the modem ones of the Frabs deſtroy it. 
Werſtein, Greek Profeſſor at Baſil, in a learned Diſſerta- 
tion, endeavours to the Greek Accents of an older 
ſtanding.— He owns that they were not always fortn'd in the 
ſame manner by the Antients ; but thinks that Difference 
owing to the different Pronunciation which obtain'd in the 
ſeveral Parts of Cr r t. yo, 1 
He brings ſeveral! Reaſons à priari for the Uſe of Accents, 
even in the earlieſt Days; as that they then wrote all in 
capital Letters, equidiſtant from each other, without any 
Diſtinction either of Words or Phraſes ; which without Ho- 
cents could ſcarce be intelligible : and that Accents were ne- 


ceſſary to diſtinguiſh ambiguous Words, and to point out 


their meaning ; which he confirms from a Diſpute 
on « Faflage in Homer, mention'd by Ariſtotle in his Poe- 
ficks, Chap. V. Accordingly, he obſerves, that the Syri- 
ans, who have tonic, but no diſtincti se Accents, have yet 
invented certain Puints, placed eicher below ot above the 
Words, to ſhew their Mood, Tenſe, Perſon, or Senſe. 8e6 
further in his Diſorearis Epiſtolica de Accentuum Gracorum 
Amiquitate & Un. Baſil, r686. | 
Ann, in Mufck, is a Modulatiots of the Voice, to 
is a Faſſion. See PASS WU. | = 


— 


3 Bar or Meaſure is divided into accented and unac- 
cenie Parts. See Mason | | 
The MHtrconted Parts are the Principal ; being thoſe in- 


* 


tended chiefly h move and affect: Tis on theſe the Spirit 
of the Muſic nde. See Bax, and Musicx. 7.4 
The Beginning and Middle; or the beginning of the firſt 
half of the Baſs, and the beginning of the latter half thereof, 
in common Time; and the beginning, or firſt of the three 
Notes in triple Time; are always the accented Parts of the 
Meaſure. 80e Tun. Late 

In Common Time, the firſt and third Crotchet of the 
Bar are on the accnnted Part of the Meuſure In Triple 
Time, where the Notes always go by three and three, that 
which is in the middle of every three is always unaccented ; 
the ſirſt and laſt accented. But the Accent in the firſt is fo 
much ſtronger, that in many Caſes the laſt is accounted as 
if it had no Accent. See Comprosrtion, | 

The Harmony is always to be full, and void of Diſcords 
in the accented Parts of the Meaſare. See Hanmony.—— 
In the wnaccented Parts this is not ſo neceflary ; Diſcords 
here paſſing without 4 Offence to the Ear, See Dis- 
coty, CounTtarorns, Sc. | 155 
- ACCEPT." See Accent rack, and AccEr TATION. 
IT CANES. — ety erg, by Matters 

Law, an agreeing or conſenting to ſome alread 
done ; which, without ſuch Conſent, might have been = { 
done, or render'd invalid. . - 
The Acceptance of a Donation, is neceſſary to its Validity 
is a Solemnity eſſential thereto.— Aeceptauce, fay the Civi- 
lians, is the Concurrence of the Will or Choice of the Do- 
nee, which renders the Act compleat; and without which 
the Donor may 'revoke his Gift at pleaſure. dee Doxa- 


TION, So. by | | 
In Beneficiary'Metters, the Canoniſts hold, that the 4c- 


ceprance ſhould be fignify d at the ſame time with the Re- 


ation; & non ex intervallo, See RRxSIeNATIoW. 


In Common Law, Acceptance is particularly uſed for a 


tacit kind of Agreement to what has been done by another. 
If Baron and Femme, ſeiz d of Land in Right of the Feme, 
make a joint Leaſe, ot Feoffment 7 ; feſcrving 


Rent: The Baron e the Feme receiving the 
Nent; ſueh Receipt is an Acceptance, ſhall 
make the Leaſe good: So that ſho ſhall bo battd from 
bringing the Writ Cui in Firs. dee Cur in View 
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In the Romiſh Theology, the manner of receiving or ad- 
mitting the Fare Conftizorions ; or the Act * they 
are receiv'd, is alſo call'd Acceptance. See ConNsTITUTION, 


Burr, &c. | 
There are two Kinds of Acceptances; the one ſolemn, 


the other tacit. is a formal AQ, whereb ſome | 


The Solemn Acceptance i | whe 
Error or Scandal which the Pope condemns, is expreily con- 
demn'd by the Acceptor.—Infinite — and Diſſentions 
have been rais'd in the Catholick World, eſpecially in 


France, on occaſion of the Acceptance of the Conſtitution 


Unigenitus : Many of the French Prelates ſtill tefuſe to 


accept it, . * 921i 28 2 
hen a Conſtitution has been ſolemnly pet: Sag by thoſe 

it more immediately relates to; it is ſuppoſed to be tacit] 
accepted by all the other Prelates in the Chriſtian World 
who have cognizance thereof: and this Acquieſcence is what 
they call Tacit Acceptance. e | 
In this Senſe, France, Poland, &c. tacitly accepted the 
Conſtitution againſt the Doctrine of Molinos, and the Quie- 
tiſts.— And Germany, Poland, &c. tacitly accepted the Con- 
fitution againſt Zanſenius. See MotinisT, JANSEN1IST, c. 
Acczrrance, in Commerce, is particularly underſtood 
in reſpect of Bills of Exchange. To accept 4 Bill of Ex- 
change, is to ſign, or ſubſcribe it; and thereby become prin- 
cipal Debtor of the Sum contain'd therein; with an Obliga- 


tion to pay, or diſcharge it at a Time prefix d. See BILL. 


Exchange. ' It 7 2 
The Acceptance is uſually perſorm'd by him on whom 
the Bill is drawn; upon its being preſented to him by the 
Perſon in whoſe behalf it was drawn, or his Order. While 
the Acceptor is Maſter of his Signature, i. e. ere he have 
return d the accepted Bill to the Bearer, he may eraſe his 
Acceptance: But not after he has once deliver d it. See Ex- 
CHANGE, | N it 2d 2:r155 
Bills payable at Sight are not to be accepted; as being 
to be acquitted at their firſt preſenting ;z. or, in defect of 
Payment, to be proteſted, —[n Bills drawn for a certain Num- 
her of Days after ſight, the Acceptance muſt be dated; in 
regard the Time is to be accounted there from. The Form 
this Acceptance, is, Accepted ſuch a Day, and then the 
Signature. tak) Z | ng Abs 
Bills drawn payable on-a Day named, or at Uſance, or 
double Uſance, need not be dated; Uſance being reckon'd 
from the Date of the Bill it ſel See Usancz.—On. theſe 
tis ſufficient to write, Accepted, and the Signature. 
If the Bearer of a Bill be contented with an Acceptance 
to be paid in twenty Days after Sight, where in the Bill it 
ſelf only oe Days are expreſs'd ; be runs the Riſque of the 
twelve additional Days : 50 that if the Acceptor fail, he 
has no Remedy againſt the Drawer. And if the Bearer 
content himſelf to receive a leſs Sum than is expreſe'd; in 
art; he is to ſtand the Chance of the reſt. See PRorksr, 
N DORSEM ENT, c. IAS Wr 1 + 
Acckrrariox, or Acczrriox, in. Grammar, the Sig- 
nification of a Word ; or the Senſe wherein it is taken and 
receivd. See WorD, Sc. 00877 g. 11 
Such a Word has ſeveral Acceptations.—In its firſt and 
moſt natural Acceptation, it denotes,-85c. . , 15 
ACCEPTILATION, in the Civil Law, an Acquittance 
given without receiving any Money: or a Declaration of 
the Creditor, in favour of the Debtor, ſignifying, that he is 
ſatisfy'd for his Debt, or that he forgives it him, and will 
make no further Demands. ' rr 
ACCEPTION, or Accxrrariox. See ACCEPTATION. 
ACCEPTOR, of a Bill of Exchange, the Perſon who 
accepts the Bill. See AccxrrA cg. . 3 
The Acceptor becomes perſonal Debtor by the Accep- 
riince ; and is obliged to pay it, tho the Drawer fail before 
it become due. See Exch ANR. e 
ACCESS, literally ſigniſies, Eaſineſs of Approach, or En- 
trance. See ACCESSIBLE.: ot mad abi on. t 
Such a Perſon has Acceſs to the Prince: A Man of eaſy 
Acceſs : The Acceſs on that fide was very difficult, by rea- 
ſon of Rocks, &c. 5 e 
The Word is of Tatin Original, Acceſſus, or Acce ſſio; 
form'd of Accedo, I come to. Ne Os 
; Access, in Medicine, a Fit, or Return of ſome periodi- 
cal Diſeaſe, See DisxAsR, and Pzrionicar. | 
Thus, we ſay, an Acceſs of the Gout, an Ague, or an In- 
termitting Fever, &c, See Govr, Acvs, Intermitting 


Fxves, Cc. W | | 
Authors frequently confound Acceſs with Paroxyſm ; but 
they are different things. See Pazoxysn. 1 480-8 
ACCESSIBLE, ſomething that may be approached ; or, 
that Acceſs may be had to. See Acckss, and ArrROACH. 
Such a Place, a Fortreſs, is Acceſſibie from the Sea-ward, 


i. e. the Paſſage to it is practicable. See FoxTivicATtiON, 


and FOR T1FIED Place. | : 
Acces81BLE. Height, or Diſtance, in Geometry, Oc. is 


either that which may be mechanically meaſur'd by the Ap- 


2 


(18) 


to his Exiſtence, are Accidents. See EsszNcxk. 
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lication of a Meaſure to it F or it is a Height whoſe Ba; 
and Foot may be approach'd to 
thence on the Ground. See Hza6nr, DisTancs, Cc. 


With the Quadrant, c. We can take Altitudes both 4. 
ce ſſible and Inacceſſible. See Al rIrupz, Qu ADR ANr, 8&, 


Surveying, includes the Meaſuring, Plotting, c. both of 
Acceſſible and Inacceflible Diſtances: See Survsving, 

ACCESSION, is particularly uſed for the Act whereby a 
thing accedes, i. e. joins or unites it ſelf to ſomething exiſ. 


ting before. See ACCESSORY... 


Thus, we. ſay, the Acceſſion of a Governour to a Go. 


vernment, Sc. The firſt of Auguſt is obſerv'd in Memory 
of the King's Acceſſion to the Crown of Great Britain,—. 


This Senſe of the Word coincides with Inavevs ation. 


The Term is alſo uſed for the Act of engaging, and be. 
coming a Party in a Treaty before concluded between other 
Powers ; on the ſame Footing and Conditions as if originally 
comprehended in the Treaty it ſelf.— The Acceſſion of the 
States General to the Treaty of Hanover; of the Czarina 


to the Treaty of Vienna, &c. See PREATY. 
ACCESSORY, or AcckssAnx, Tomething that accedes, 


or is added to another more confiderable thing, or ariſes 


as a natural Conſequence therefrom. See Acckss 10. 

In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Principal. See 
PRINCIPAL. J. nai. ON; 

Accxssox v, or Acckss Ax v, in Common Law, is chief. 
ly uſed for a Perſon guilty of a felonious Offence ; not prin- 
cipally, but by Participation; as, by Advice, Command, or 
Concealment. See Fzronvy. | 

There are two Kinds of 2 before the Fact, 
and after. it—The firſt is he who commands or ures 
another to commit Felony, and is not preſent himſelf ; for 
if he be preſent, he is a Principal. See PRINCIP AI. 

The ſecond, is he who receives, aſſiſts, or comforts any 
Man that has done Murder or Felony, whereof he has Know- 
ledge. . 

A Man may alſo be acceſſory to an Acceſſony, by aiding, 
receiving, Sc. an Acceſſory to Felony. 18 
An . — in Felon Il have Judgment of Life and 
Member as well as the Principal, who did the Felony ; but 
not till the Principal be firſt attainted and convict, or out- 
law d thereon. Where the Principal is pardoned without 
Attainder, the Acceſſony cannot be arraigned; it being a 
Maxim in Law, Ui non eſt princifalis, non poteſt eſſe Ac- 
ceſſorius. But if the Principal be pardoned, or have his 
Clergy after Attainder, the Acceſſory ſhall be arraign'd. 
In the loweſt and higheſt Offences there are no Acceſſories; 


but all are Principals : as in Riots, Routs, Forcible Entries, 


and other Treſpaſſes, which are the loweſt Offences.—So 
alſo. in the higheſt Offence, which is High Treaſon, there 
are no Aecefſories. See TREASON. 

2 in Petty Treaſon, Murder, and Felony, are 
not to have their Clergy.— There can be no Acceſſory before 


the Fact in Manſlaughter ; becauſe that is ſudden and un- 
prepenſed. See MAnsLAUGHTER. 

Acceſſory by Statute, is ſuch a one as abets, adviſes, aids, 
or receives one that commits an Offence made Felony by 


Statute. See STATUTE, _ 
- Accxs80xy Nerves, or Acctss0R1vs . or Par 


acceſſorium, in Anatomy, a Pair of Nerves, which ariſing 


from the Medulla in the Vertebræ of the Neck, aſcends 
and enters the Skull, and paſſes out of it again, with the 
Par vagum, wrap'd up in the ſame common Integument 
therewith ; and after quitting the ſame, is diſtributed into 
the Muſcles of the Neck, and Shoulders. See NERv, 
Pax Vagum, &c. Le, eg 

In its Aſcent towards the Head, it receives Branches from 
each of the firſt five Pair of Cervical Nerves, near their riſe 


from the Medulla; and ſends forth Twigs to the Muſcles of 


the Larynx, Gula, &c.—Uniting with a Branch of the In- 
tercoſtal, it forms the Plexus Ganglioformis. See Przxvs. 

 ACCIDENCE, AccipanTia, a Name uſed for a little 
Book, containing the firſt Elements or Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue. See Grammar. . 1 

ACCIDENT, Acc1pzns, in Philoſophy, ſomething ad- 
ditional, or ſuperadded, to Subſtance ; or not eſſentially be- 
N but capable, indifferently, either of being 
or not being in it, without the Deſtruction thereof. See Svs- 
sT AN ck. | 

Some will have the Word compounded of a4 aliud ca- 
dens, g. 4. falling or belonging to another; others ſuppoſe 


it form'd ab accidendo, happening caſually. 


The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Accidents ; 


Verbal, Predicable, and Predicamental. 

Verbal Accivsnt, Accidens Verbale, ſtands oppoſed to 
Eſſence ; and in this Senſe, the Adjun&ts to a thing, tho Sub- 
Nances themſelves, are denominated Accidents thereof. See 
Abfuncr. | | 
Thus, the Clothes a Man has on, tho real Subſtances, 
yet, as they are not eſſential, but adventitious, or acceflory 


* 


z and a Diſtance meaſured 


Pre- 


ACC tis) 4 6 
ꝓredicuble Accip N, Accidens Predicabile, is uſed in AccipxNx ts alſo popularly uſed for 4 Contingent Effect; 
ation to Proper.—Such is any common Quality; as, br ſomething produced caſually, and without any Foreknow- 
oP; cneſs Heat, 1 or the like. See QuarirY. ledge or Deſtination thereof in the Agent that produced it. 
W 8 Man may be fick or well; and a Wall white See Cnancx, Fon rok, Cc. ge „ 
black ; yet the one be till a Man, and the other a Wall. Per ACCIDENS, is frequently uſed among Philoſophers 
= Theſe are call'd in the Schools Predicable Accidents; to denote what does not follow from the Nature of a 
becauſe uſually laid down and explain'd in the Doctrine of Thing, but from ſome accidental Quality thereof : In which 
Predicables. See PREDICABLE. ? Senſe, it ſtands oppoſed to Fer /e, which denotes the Na- 
Predicable Accidents may either be taken in the Ab- ture and Efſence of a Thing, See PIM fe. 
tract, as Whiteneſs, Learning; or in the Concrete, White, Thus, Fire is ſaid to burn per ſe, or confider'd as Fire; 
Learned. See ABSTRACT, a Coxck zT x. and not per accideus But a piece of Iron, tho red hot, on- 
If taken in the Abſtract, as is done by Porphyry; the 1y burns 2 acci dens, by a Quality accidental to it, and 
Accident is defined as above, that which may either be pre- not conſider d as Iron. 7 MPS * 9 
ſent or abſent, without the Deſtruction of its Subject. Aceipzxr, in Heraldry, is an additional Note, or Mark 
If it be taken in the Concrete; Accident is uſually defin d in a Coat-Armour, not neceſſarily belonging thereto, but ca- 
by the Schoolmen, to be ſomerhing capable of being pre- pable either of being retain'd or omitted, without altering 
| Scared contingent'y, of many, in reſpe& of nga the Eſſence of the Armour,—Such are Abatements, Diffe- 
As Learning, which may probably be predicated of You, 83 and Tincture. See AnATIMZNr, Tiserbaz, and 
A 90. Bis | IFFERENCE. * Pens | 1 
7 He, re dicawental Acciůszxr, Accidens Predicamentale; ACCIDENTAL, ſomething. of the Nature of an Acci- 
which alone properly anſwers to the Idea of an Accident 5 dent; or, that is not eſſential to its Jubje&, but indifferent 
1 is a Mode, or odification of ſome created Subſtance, in- thereto, See Accident, and EssENMTT AT. i 5 
3 hering or dependin thereon, ſo as not to be capable of fub- This, Whiteneſs is Accidental to Marble ; and Heat, to 
"in fiſting without the ſame. ; See Mop. Iron. | 1 8 . | 
2 In this Senſe, Accident is oppoſed to Subſtance. —Whence, Acciůszwrxr Point, in Perſpective, is a Point in the 
4s Subſtance is defined a thing that ſubfiſts of it ſelf, and horizontal Line, where Lines parallel to one another, tho 
the Subſtratum of Accidents ; ſo an Accident is ſaid to be not perpendicular to the Picture or Repreſentation, meet. 
Wo that cujus eſſe eſt inefſe : And therefore Ar iſtotle, who uſual- See oinT, PzkgPECTIVE, c. "apr Yrs 
* jy calls Subſtances ſimply ore, Entities, Beings ; commonly Acctvtntat Dignities, and Debilities, in Aſtrology, are 
calls Accidents, ir wm, Entities of Entity; as requi- certain caſual Diſpofitions and Affections of the Planets, 
ring ſome Subſtance wherein to reſide, as their Subject of In- whereby, they are ſuppoſed to be either ſtrengthen'd or j 
* wy | 21 | 4h weaken d, by their being in ſuch a Houſe of the Figure, &9c- | 
An Accident, then, has an immediate and eſſential De- _ ACCLAMATION, a confuſed Noiſe, or Shout of Joy, | 
dence on its Subſtance ; both as to its Production, its by which the Publick expteſs their Applauſe, Eſteem, or — 
Fontinuntion, and its Effects: It ariſes or is deduced from Approbation of any thing. j 
its Subject, is preſerved or ſubſiſted by it; and can only be Theſe were formerly uſed in Churches, as well as Thea- 
affected by what alters or affects the Subject. tres; and the Biſhops and other Ecclefiaftical Officers, were 
The Schoolmen, however, will not have Accidents to be elected by the Acclamarions of the People. —But theit prin- 
mere Modes of Matter, but Entities really diſtinct from it; cipal Uſe has always been at the ſolemn Entries of Princes 
and, in ſome Caſes, ſeparable from all Matter. But the and Heroes ; where they are uſually attended with good 
Notion of real Accidents and Qualities is now exploded. See Wiſhes, Prayers, Vows, c. See Vow: * | 
QuariTy- + "PET 0 © Antiquity has handed down to us ſeveral Forms of Ac- | 
Ariſtotle and the Peripateticks make nine Kinds or Claſ- clamations ; as, Dii te nobis ſervent, veſtra ſalus, noſtra 
ſes of Predicamental 5 — ; others contract em into a ſalus : The Gods preſerve you fo® us; your Safety, our 


ies Number. See Pxzpicament, and Carzeon rx. © Safety.” In tt omnia, per te omnia babemus, Antonine. 
= - Abſolure Accivent, is a Term uſed in the Romiſh Theo- © In you, Antoninus; and by ybu, we have every thing.” 
1ogy, for an Accident which ſubſiſts, or may Fan ſubſiſt, —Lampridius relates, that at the Entry of Severus, the 
a t ſeaſt miraculouſly, and by fome ſupernatural Power, with- People cried out, Salve Roma, quia ſalvus Alexander. * Oh 


out a Subject. 4 © Rome, be ſafe; fince Alexander is ſafe, M. Sriſſon, 
2 Such, ley contend, are the Accidents of the Bread and in his Treatiſe of Formula's, enumerates various ſorts of 
Wine in the Euchariſt ; e. g. the Colour, Flavour, Figure, Acclamations, uſed by the Senate, the Army, Cc. WED. 
| Oc. thereof, which remain after the Subſtances they be- The Hebrews uſed to cry Haſaunng.— The Greeks, Aga- | | 
_ long'd to are changed into other Subſtances of Fleſh, Sc. the Tuche, that is, Good Fortune. See Hosanna. f 
9 See EvcnarisT, SpECIESs, Tx AxsUBSTANTIATION, c. ACCLIVIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, otherwiſe called 
This Abſurdity has been very ſtifly maintain'd by many Obliguns Aſcendens. See OBLiquys Aſcendens. 
of their Caſuiſts ; and even decreed by ſome of their Coun- ACCLIVIT I, che Steepneſs, or Slope of a Line or Plane 
cils.— The Euchariſt, ſay they, being a Sacrament, i. e. a inclined to the Horizon; reckon'd upwards. See Tnclined. 
Viſible Sign of an Inviſible Grace; tis neceflary there be Pranin. | ISS COAE 3 
ſomething ſenſible therein: Now, this cannot be the Sub- The Aſﬀcetit of a Hill is an Acclivity ; the Deſcent of the 
ſtance, that being deſtroy'd or tranſubſtantiated ; and there- ſame a Decliuity. See Dtcriviry. | 
fore muſt be Accidents —Add, that in every Converfion Some Writers of Fortification, uſe Acclivity for Talus. 
there muſt be ſomething of the former Nature remaining See Talus. | 
after the Change; otherwiſe it would be no more than a The Word is compounded of the Latin ad; and clivus, 
fimple Subſtitution of one thing for another : As, then, no- Hill, Eminence. | 
thing of the Subſtance remains, it muſt be Accidents —— —  ACCOLA, properly denotes an Husbandman who came 
Hence, the Council of Conſtaus condemns the following from other Parts to till the Land, Eo quod adveniens terram 4 
Propofition, which is the ſecond: of W/ickiiff, as Heretical : colat; by which he is diſtinguiſh'd from Izcola. i Accola 
The Accidents of Bread do not remain without a Subject non propriam, 2 colit incola terram. Du Freſne. 
in the Sacrament. Seſſ. VIII. _ ACCOLADE, a N eepinnry uſed in the confer- 
Some of the Fathers ſeem to give Countenance to the ring of Knighthood. See Knicnr. 6 
ſame Opinion.—8. Ba/7l, in his VIth Homily on the Crea- The Accolade conſiſted in the King's laying his Arms 
tion, obſerves that Light, or rather Brightneſs, the Splendor about the young Knight's Neck, and embracing him; in to- 
of Light, Ts re nAawwegrns, is a thing diſtinct from ken of. Friendſhip.—After the Accolade, the Prince giving 
its Subject, as Whiteneſs is from a white = ; and that it him a little Blow on the Shoulder with the Flat of a Sword, 
exiſted in the Beginning, without this Subject; having been he forthwith enter d into the Profeſſion of Arms. 
created four Days before. The Word is French, and literally denotes an Embrace 
The Carre/ians, to a Man, combat the Notion of Abhſo- or Hugging 3 being form'd of a4, and col, Neck, | 
lute Accidents, it being their Doctrine, that the Eſſence of AC MODATION, in Philoſophy, the Application of | 
Matter conſiſts in Extenſion; and that Accidents are only one thing, b Analogy, to another. Sec ANnAaLocy. | 
Modifications thereof, in no wiſe diſtin& from it: An Acci- Thus, to know a t ing by Accommodation, is to know it | 
dent without a Subject muſt be a Contradiction.— And hence, by the Idea of a fimilar thing refer d thereto. oy 
Carteſianiſm is branded as contrary to the Faith. See Cax- A Prophecy of Scripture is ſaid to be fulfill'd various ways; 
TESIANISM, - 2 Properly, as when a thing foretold comes to paſs; and Im- 
Various Expedients have been invented by the Carteſians, properly, or by way of Accommodation, when an Event hap- 
to account for 'Tranſubſtantiation, Cc. without the Hy- pens to any Place or People, like to what fell out ſome time 
hefis of [Abſolute Accidents —Some hold, that the uſual before to another. Thus, the Words of Iſaiah, ſpoke to 
Ex mpreſſions are made on the Senſe by the immediate Agen- thoſe of his own Time, are ſaid to be fulfill'd in thoſe who 
85 cy of God; and without any thing remaining of the former liv'd in our Saviour's; and are accommodated to them: Te 
N ature, Others aſcribe the whole to heterogeneous Matters fn well 4id Iſaias propheſy of you, &c. which ſame 
contain d in the Pores of the Bread, c. Which remaining Words, St. Paul afterwards accommodares to the Jets of his 
unalter'd by the Tranſubſtantiation, produce the ſame Sen- Time. This Method of explaining Scripture by Accommo· | 


lations as the Bread produced. dation, ſerves as a Key for ſolving ſome of the yr 
Fra | | relating 
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- trived for the facilitating and ex 


8 he P ies; See Tyen, Phorntcy, c. 
2 Ga 5 Nan finds it ex s ient to tranſlate 
by Accommodation : Thus, the Word Librarius, Scrivener, 
may be tranſlated, by Accommodation, a Printer; as it on 


| ginally y_ thoſe. who made it their Buſineſs to 
0 


Books, before the Invention of Printing. 6 
CCOMMODATION, is alſo uſed for an amicable Agreement, 
or Compoſition between the two contending Parties —— 
The Proceſs is grown ſo intricate and perplex'd, that there 
is no Hopes of getting out of it but by an Accommodation. 
Accommodations are frequently effected by means of Com- 
promiſe and Arbitration, See Comeroniss, and ArBi- 
TION. | | 
COMP ANIME r. ſomething attending, or added 
2s a Circumſtance to, another; either by way of Ornament, 
or for the ſake of Symmetry, or the like. See Cixcun- 
STANCE. | 
The Mufick, in Dramatic Performances, ſhould only be 
a fimple Accompanyment.— The Organiſts ſometimes apply 
the Word to ſeveral Pipes which they occafionally touch to 
* the Treble ; as the Drone, Flute, £9c. _ 
In T. Accompanyments are all ſuch things as 
are applied about the Shield, by way of Ornament; as the 
gelt, Mantling, Supporters, &c. See Escurcnzox, SHIELD, 


£9c. | 
A Thing is alſo ſaid to be accompanied, acompagne, when 
there are ſeveral Bearings or Figures about ſome _ 
cipal one; as a Salteer, Bend, Feſs, Chevron, or the like. 
ACCOMPLICE, lice, one that has a hand in a 
Bufineſs ; or is privy in the ſame Deſign or Crime with ano- 
ther. See Accxssonr, Paivr, c. i 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, the entire Execution, Atchieve- 
ment, or fulfilling of ſomething propos d, or undertaken. 
The Accompl; of the Prophecies of the Old Teſ- 


tament, in the Perſon of our Saviour, is the great Mark of 


* the Meſſiah. * 3 Proph ju 
ere are. two ways a ecy; ai- 
rely: and by ye Brent or Long ; + Vo 6.0 pat hy 

The Reverend Mr. Sykes has a particular Inquiry into 
the Meaning of thoſe Words us'd by the Evangelift, 7 hat 
is might be fulfill a, or accompliſhed, which was ſpoke by 
the Prophets : where he ſhews, that the Word wanpevy, 
fulſili d, does not neceſſarily refer to a Prediction of a fu- 
ture Event accompliſb 4; but frequently a mere Accommo- 
dation of Words, borrow'd from ſome other Author, and 
accommodated to the preſent Occaſion. See Tyr. 

ACCORD, in Mufick, is more uſually call'd Concord. See 
Cos cov. 5 | 

The Word Accord is French, form'd, according to ſome, 
from the Latin ad cor; but others, with more probability, 
derive it from the French Corde, a String, or Cord; on ac- 
count of the a ble Union between the Sounds of two 
Strings ſtruck at the ſame time. See Cuorn. 

Whence alſo ſome of the Conſonances in Muſick come to 
be called Terrachord, Hexachord, &c. which are a fourth, 
and a ſixth; See TxTRAcnorD, Ge. "PEER 

M. Carre, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, lays down a new general Propofition, of the Propor- 
tion which Cylinders are to have, in order to form "the Ac- 
cords or Conſonances of Muſick. And it is this—That the 
ſolid Cylinders, whoſe Sounds yield thoſe Accords, are in a 
triplicate and inverſe Ratio of that of the Numbers which 
expreſs the ſame Accords. | | 

uppoſe, e. g. two Cylinders, the Diameters of whoſe 
Baſes and Lengths, are as 3 to 2 ; Tis evident their Solidi- 
ties will be in the Ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate 
Ratio of 3 to 2: We ſay, that the Sounds of thoſe two Cy- 
linders will produce a Fifth, which is expreſs'd by thoſe Num- 
bers ; and that the biggeſt and longeſt will yield the grave 
Sound, and the ſmalleſt the acute one.—And the like of all 
others. See SounD, GRAviry, and AcyuTENntss, | 

Accokp, in Law, is an Agreement between two, at the 
leaft, to farisfy an Offence that the one hath committed 
againſt the other; whether it be a Treſpaſs, or ſuch like 
taing, for which he hath agreed to ſatisfy him.— This, if 
executed, becomes a good Bar in Law to any Suit to be 
brought for the ſame Matter. 


ACCOUNT, or Accor r, a Calculus, or Computation of ACCUBITOR, an antient Officer of the ay 


the Number of certain things. See Cal curvs, and Numszs. 
There are various Ways of accounting ; as, by Enumera- 


tion, or ſetting one by one ; and by the Rules of Arithme- 


tick, Addition, Subtraction, c. See AzrTaMETiCc, Ab- 


DITION, SUBTRACTION, ESC, 
We account Time by Years, Months, &c. The Greeks 
accounted it by Olympiads ; the Romans by Indictions, Lu- 
fires, os =o age 4 — — S. We ac- 
count nces es, u c. See Mix, L 
De Os Ye: Tee alſo 9 3 . bi 
on CCOUNT, is an imaginary fort of Species, con- 
keeping of Accounts.—Such are 9 K. — 
MonzY of Account; fee allo Found, 5c, wy" "OT 


* 
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Account is alſo a Relative Term, uſed. iti teſpeR of 3 
Company, or Society, when two or more Perſons have te: 
ceiv'd, or disburs'd for each other; or when this has been 
done by their Order or Commiſſion. See Company, Con- 
M1S810N, FAcToRAct, Ce. | 

Account, or Accovx rs, is allo uſed colleQively, for the 
ſeveral Books or Regiſters which Merchants keep of their 
Affairs, and 1 See Boox-xEZEEINO, c. | 

Hence, to make out an Account; to pals one's Accounts, 
&c,——Bankrupts are oblig'd to ſurrender their Accountj. 
See Ban RRV T, Ec. *. 

Accouxr, or Accomer, in a Legal Senſe, is a particulat 
Detail, or Enumeration deliver'd to a Court, a = 4 or 
other proper Officer or Perſon, of what a Man has receivd 
or expended on the Behalf of another, whoſe Affairs he haz 
had the Management of- . | | 

In the Remembrancer's Office in the Exchequer, are en. 
ter'd the States of all the Accounts concerning the King's 
Revenue, for Cuſtoms, Exciſe, Subſidies, Cc. See Rx 
MEMBRANCER ; ſee alſo Revsenus, Cusrom, Excise, Sc. 

The great Accounts, as thoſe of the Mint, Wardrobe, 
Remy, avy, Tenths, Oc. are called Inpreſt Accounts. Sce 

MPREST. | 


All Arcoumts which paſs the Remembrancer's Office, are 


brought to the Office of the Clerk of the Pipe. See Pit; 


ſee alſo Tarrtr, Clank, AvpDiror, £9c. 

AccounT, in Law, is particularly 'uſed for a Writ 
which lies where an Agent, * or other Perſon, who 
ought to render an Account, refules to give his Account. 
See STEWARD. | 1 

. Chamber of Accounts, in the French Polity, is a ſove- 
reign Court, of great Antiquity, wherein the Accounts rela- 
ting to the King's Revenue are deliver d in, and regiſter d. 
See CRAUEZZ XA. ph 2 

This anſwers pretty nearly to the Court of Exchequer in 

land. See Exchz nx. * 

There are Prefidents of Accounts, Maſters of Accounts, 
Correctors of Accounts, &c. ei] 

ACCOUNTANT, or AccomeTAnT, a Perſon, or Of - 
cer appointed to keep or make up the Accounts of a Com- 
pany, Office, Court, or the like. See Account. 

ere are Accountants in the- Cuſtom houſe, the Exciſe, 
Sc. See Excis z, and Cusroanovs x. 

The AccounTtanT-General of the Court of Chancery, 
See Cnanciar. 8 

ACCOUNTING- er Accomy rinc- or CounTinG- Houſe, 
See CounTinG-Houſe, GaxRN-Cloc, &c. 0 
AccOUTREM ENT, an antient Term, uſed for an Ha- 


billement ; or a part of the Apparatus, and Furniture of 


Soldier, Knight, or even a Gentleman. See HAaBiLLEMENT. 
The Word is French; form'd from the antient German, 
Kuſter. In ſome Cathedrals in France, e. g. at Bayeux, 
the Name Coutre is given to the Sacriſtan, or Officer who 
has the Care of furniſhing and ſetting out the Altar, in the 
Church; call'd in German Kuſter, reoxegss. 
ACCRETION, the Growth or Increaſe of an organical 
Body, by the Acceſſion of new Parts. See NuTriT10N., 
Accretion is of two Kinds; the one, confilting in an ex- 
ternal Appoſition of new Matter. , | 
This is what we otherwiſe call, Zuxtapoſition ; and tis 
thus, Stones, Shells, Sc. are ſuppoſed to grow. See Sroxx, 
and SHELL. | 2 wy 
The other is by ſome fluid Matter received into proper 
Veſſels, and gradually brought to adhere or grow to the 
Sides thereof. | | 
This is what we call, Iatraſuſception; and tis thus Plants 
and Animals are nouriſn'd. See Prant, and Animar 
ſee alſo NuTRIT10N, | | 
Accxxriox, AccatMENT, in the Civil Law, a vague or 
vacant Portion of Ground, join'd or united with Grounds 
held or poſſeſs'd by another. A Legacy given to two Per- 


ſons jointly, zam re quam verbis, falls wholly to him that 


ſurvives the Teſtator, by Right of Accretion. 
Allttvion is another Species of Accretion. See ALLuvion. 
ACCRUE, or Accazw, denotes ſomething to fall by 
way of Acceſſion, or Accretion, to another. See Accas- 
TION, and Acczs810N, ' d 
ficer rors of 
Conſtantinople ; whoſe Bufineſs was to lie near the Emperor. 
The Word is Latin, form'd of the Verb Accumboe, I lie 


by ; whence Accubatio, that State or Poſture of the Body 


when we fit, and at the ſame time lean backwards. 
ACCUMULATION, the Act of heaping, or amaſſing 
ſeveral things together. The Word is compounded of 44, 
and cumulus, hea 
The Law 
when a Perſon claims a Benefice, or the like, in 
Virtue of ſeveral Titles, or Pretenfions of different Kinds; 
45 by Death, by Refignation, c. | 
a like Senſe, we read of Accumulative Treaſon, Cc. 


See Taz azon. | | 
 ACCUR- 
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A | 
tenting 4 n the Publick. See Acrion, and 


2 the Crime or not, 


crimination 5 which is not admitted till the Aecuſed has 
been firſt purg d. See RECRIMINATION. | ; 


of Chalcedon. 


| | SED, ſomething that lies under a Curſe, or 
ACCURSED. of — Sce Ax A TINA, 
ExcoMMUNICATION, £96, 


„Accus Ar10 in the Civil Law the in- 
ACCUSATION, Je againſt any one, either in one's 


own Name, or 1 


By t 


blick Crimes ; every private Perſon, whether intereſted 


ght accuſe, and proſecute the Ac- 

caſes to Puni ſnment or Abſolutioun. «LB 
But the Accnſation'of private Crimes was never receiv 

from the Mouths of thoſe who were — 


— in them. None but the Husband could accu 
his Wife of Adultery.” See ADULTERY. 


Indeed, it was not properly an Aceuſarion except in pub- 


ek Crimes; in private ones it was call'd fimply Action, or 
— a. Teles, intendors Actionem, or litem. See 


AcTION. - | 


Cato, the moſt innocent Perſon of his Age, had been ac- 
cuſed 42 times; and abſolved 42 times. See Azs0LUTION. 


When the Accuſed accuſes the Accuſer, it is called Re- 


By the cruel Laws of the Inquiſition, the Accuſed is for- 


ced to accuſe” himſelf of the Crime objected to him. See 
InQu1S1TION. 


It has formerly been the Cuſtom in ſome Parts of Europe, 
where the Accuſation was very heavy, either to decide it 
by Combat, or at leaſt ro make the Accuſed purge him- 
ſelf by Oath; which, however, was not admitted, except- 
ing a certain Number of his Neighbours and Acquaintance 
ſwore together with him. See Duzr, Combar, Oartn, 
PuRGATION, c. 7 08 
- ACCUSATIVE, in Grammar, the fourth Caſe of Nouns 
that are declined. See CAs k, and Novn. | 

Its Uſe may be conceived from this, That all Verbs 
which expreſs Actions that paſs from the Agent, as, to 
beat, to break, &c. muſt have Subjects to receive thoſe 
B ctions: for, if I beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; fo that a 
Verb evidently requires after it a Noun, or Name, to be the 
Subject or Object of the Action expreſ#d. See VER B. 

ence; in all Languages which have Caſes, the Nouns 


have a Termination which they call Aecuſative; as, amo 


Deum, I love God; Ceſar vicit Pompeium, Ceſar over- 
came Pompey. - IGG „ | | 
In Engh/ſh, we have — diſtinguiſh this Caſe from 


the Nominative, but as we ordinarily place Words in their 


natural Order, it is eaſily diſcover'd, the Nominative con- 


ſtantly preceding, and the Accuſative following the Verb. 
Thus, when we ſay, the Prince loves the Princeſs, and the 
Princeſs loves the Prince: The Prince is the Nominative 
in the firſt, and the Accuſative in the laſt; and the Prin- 
ceſs the Accuſative in the firſt, and the Nominative in the 
ſecond. See NominaTIVE. 

ACEPHALUS, or AczxxAarovs, ſomething without a 
Head. See Hzap, 

The Word is compoſed of the Privative a, and x«pzan, Ca- 
put, Head. 

Pliny repreſents the Blemmyes as a Headleſs or Acepha- 
lous Nation. See BLEMMYEs. Acephalous Worms are 
* See Won u, and VERMEs. | 

ACEPHALVS is more frequently applied, in a figurative 
Senſe, to thoſe deſtitute of a Leader, or Chief. 

Thus, the Name Acephali is ſometimes applied to ſuch 
Prieſts or Biſhops, as are exempted from the Diſcipline and 
Juriſdiction of their ordinary Biſhop or Patriarch. See Ex- 
EMPTION, PRIVILEOE, PRECULIAR. 

Anaſtaſius the Library. Keeper, calls this Exemption 
from the Juriſdiction of a Patriarch, Autocephalia. See Pa- 
TRIARCH. | | 

We find a great Number of Canons of Councils, Capitu- 
lars of Princes, £9c. againſt Acephalous Clerks, &c. 

In our antient Law-Books, the Term is alſo uſed for thoſe 


py People who had no proper Lord ; as holding nothing in 
Fe 


. 2 of King, Biſhop, Baron, or other Feudal Lord. 
. Hen, I. | 

In Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Acephali frequently occurs as the 
Denomination of divers Se&s: Particularly, — 19, Of thoſe 
who in the Affair of the Council of Epheſus, refuſed to follow 
either St. Cyril, or Fohn of Antioch,—2®, Of certain Here- 
ticks of the Vth Century, who at firſt follow'd Peter Mongus ; 
but afterwards abandon'd him, upon his ſubſcribing to the 
Council of Chalcedon; they themſelves flicking to the Er- 
rors of Eutyches.—39%, Of the Adherents of Severus of An- 
Hoch; and of all in general who refuſed to admit the Council 

Some will have the Word properly to denote Heſitator f 
and ſuppoſe it applied on this Occafion, by reaſon they ſtoo 
neuter, or dubious, hefitating about coming into the Coun- 
cil : But the former Opinion is the more probable ; Acepha- 
lous being never uſed in the latter Senſe. 


3 


. 


Aſtri 


en 
is ges Wie ie e Mess dbe are called 
Acepalites, Acephalite, N 
ACERB, Acaasus, a com Taſte, conſiſting of 


ſour, with the Addition of à degree of Roughneſs. Sce 


Tasrx, - - . | 
Such is the Taſte of all Fruits before they are ripe, See 


e Fab, Marvarrty, S ee. 
G 3 — Law, there was no publick Accuſer, for 1 b 


The Phyficians- uſually make Acerb an intermediate Sa- 
vour between Acid; Aufterc, and Bitter. See Acry, Ge. 

All Matters which come under this Denomination ate 
ent, See ASTRINGENT, + N 
ACERRA, in Antiquity, a kind of Altar, erected near 
the Gate of a Perſon defunct, among the Romans; whereon 
his Friends and Familiars daily offer'd Incenſe, till the time 
of his Burial. See Arras, Fonzrar, G r. 

ACETABULDUM, in Antiquity, a little Vaſe or Cup, 
uſed at Table; to ſerve up things proper for Sauce, or Sca- 
ſoning : much after the manner of our Salts, and Vinegar- 
Cruets. See Vassx, and VESSR. E 

Hence, Agricola, in his Treatiſe of Roman Meaſures, 
L. I. takes the Name to have been form'd from Acetum, 
Vinegar ; as ſuppoſing it principally deftin'd to ſerve Vine- 
p ActTABurum is alſo uſed for a Roman Meaſure, in uſe 
chiefly in Medicine, for liquid Matters. See Mason. 
The Acetabulum contain d a Cyathus and a half, as is 
ous by: Agricola, from two Verſes of Fannins ; who 
peaking of the Cyathus, ſays, it weighs ten Drachms ; and 
the Oxubaphus or Acetabulum, 13. N 


Bis hy ch hunc faciunt Drachme, /i appendere tentes, 
Oxybaphus iet. i quinque addantur ad illas. 


Binet, in his Treatiſe of Weights and Meaſures prefix'd to 


his Tranſlation of Pliny, makes the Acerabulum of Oil 


weigh two Ounces and two Scruples ; the Acerabulum of 


Wine, two Ounces, two Drachms, a Grain, and a third of 


a Grain; and the Acetabulum of Honey, three Ounces, 
three Drachms, a Scruple, and two Siliquz. See Craravs, 
Cri, Ve en 
* ACETABULUM, is alſo uſed in Anatomy, for a deep Cavi- 
.ty, in certain Bones, appointed for the Reception of the 
large Heads of other Bones, in order to their Articulation. 
See Bonx, and ARTICULATION. | 
Thus, the Cavity of the Iſchium, or Huckle-Bone, which 


receives the Head of the Thigh-Bone, is called Acerabu- 


lum, Cotyla, or Cotyloides, See Iscnron, FEMon, Corv- 


1 
The Acetabulum is lined and tipp'd round with a Carti- 


lage, whoſe circular Margin is called Supercilium.—In its 


_—_ a large mucilaginous Gland. See Mvuciracr- 
NOUS, SS. | | 

AcETABULDM is alſo uſed by Anatomiſts in the ſame Senſe 
with Cotyledon. © See Coryr.Epones. / 

ACETARIA, a Salade. See SaraDs. | 

The Word is form'd of Acetum, Vinegar ; in regard that 
Fluid is commonly uſed for the Seaſoning thereof. 

. ACETOUS, ſomething relating to Acetum, or Vinegar. 
See AczTum, and VintGar. 

Thus, we ſay, an Acerous Taſte ; Acetous Qualities, &c. 
Wine, and all vinous Liquors, are render'd Acetous by exci- 
ting their Salts, and tempering or abating their Sulphurs. 
See Winx, and Vinovs. 

The Chymiſts mention divers Aceta, or Acetous Liquors z 
as, Acetum Alcalizatum ; made of diſtill'd Vinegar, with 
the Addition of ſome Alkaline, or Volatile Salt. See Ar- 
KALI.—— Acetum Philoſophorum, a ſour kind of Liquor 
made by diflolving a little Butter of Antimony in a great 
deal of Water. Boyle. 

AczrvM, in Medicine, c. the ſame with Vinegar; the 
Properties, Uſes, and Preparation whereof, ſee under the 
Article VIX EAR. | | 

The Word is pure Zatin , form'd of Aceo, I am ſharp. 
See Aci. | | 

There are ſeveral Medicines in the Shops, whereof this 


Liquor is the Baſis ; as, Acetum Diſtillatum, diftill'd Vine- 


ar; Chiefly uſed in other Preparations for Diſſolution, and 
Precipitation. See D1sTILLAT10N, Disso ur ion, Parci- 
PIT ATION, Ge. 

Spiritus Aceti, Spirit of Vinegar; made by drenching 
Copper Filings or Spittle Duſt with diſtill'd Vinegar, then 
evaporating it till the Fumes of the Vinegar cannot be 
ſmelt; the Saturation and Evaporation to be again repeated, 
till the Metal be ſatiated; which being then diſtill d, che 
Spirit comes over. Its Qualities and Uſes are much the 
ſame with thoſe of the former, only more powerful. 

Acetum Roſarum, Vinegar of Roſes ; made of Roſe-buds 
infuſed in Vinegar 40 or 50 Days; the Roſes then preſs'd 
out, and the Vinegar preſerv'd.—lIt is chiefly uſed by way 
of Embrocation on the Head and Temples, in the Head-ach. 

After the ſame manner is made Acetum Sambucinum, 
Vinegar of Elders 5 Acetum Anthoſatum, Vinegar of Roſe- 
maries, c. 2 | 
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AGE. 


The German Diſpenſatories'aboiid with medieated Vine- 


gars, chiefly aim'd againſt peſtilential Diſeaſes : but they are 
not uſed among us. The C 


College retains ſome of W 4 
Acetum T heriacale Norimbergenſe, but it is never preicri 

ACH AT, in our Law-Prench, ſignifies a Contract, or 
. by Act of Parliament 36. Ed. III. ordair- 
ed to be thenceforth called Achators. See PuRVEYORS. 
ACH E, or Acn, a painful Ailment in any part of the Bo- 
dy. See Part, and Diszasx. ; a 5 

Aches are either Scorbutick, Rheumatick, owing to vio- 
lent Strains, or the like. | 4. 

. -ad-Acn. See Hzap-Ach, and CEPHALALGY. 
ACHERN ER, or Acnanrnts, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtel- 
lation of the firſt Magnitude in the Sign Piſces.— Its Longi- 
tude, Latitude, Sc. See under the Article Piscxs. 

ACHILLES, a Name which the Schools give to the 
principal Argument alledg'd by each Se& of Philoſophers 


| in their behalf. See Srcr. 


In this Senſe, we ſay, this is his Achilles 3 that is; his 
Maſter-Proof: Alluding to the Strength and Importance 
Achilles among the Greeks. F . 

Zeno's Argument againſt Motion, is peculiarly term d an 
Ac billes. — That Philoſopher made a Compariſon between 
the Swiftnefs of Achilles, and the Slowneſs of a Tortoiſe ; 
whence he argu'd, that a, ſlow. Moveable that precedes a 
ſwift one by ever ſo ſmall Diſtance, will never be outrun by 
it. See MoT10N. __. . 75 

The antient Botaniſts xt the Name Achilles to ſeveral 
Plants; one of which is ſaid to be the ſame, with our Mil. 
lefolium; and took its Name from Achilles, who, having 
been the Diſciple of Chiron, firſt brought it into uſe for the 
Cure of Wounds and Ulcers. 5 New | 

The Tendon of Acaitizs, Corda Achillis, is a large Ten- 
don, form d by the Union of the Tendons of the four Muſcles 
of the Foot, called Extenſores. See TxNnDoN, and Foor. 

It is ſo.called, becauſe the fatal Wound whereby Achilles 
is ſaid to have been ſlain, was given there. | | 

ACHILLEIS, or AcnitietD, a celebrated Poem of Sta- 
tius, wherein he propoſed to deliver the whole Life and Ac- 
tions of that Hero. See Por. | | 
It only takes in his Infancy, the Poet being prevented 
from proceeding, by Death. | 

The Acbilleid is of the Heroic or Epic Kind; but ex- 
tremely faulty in the Plan, or Fable. See FARL R, Ec. 

"Tis a Point controverted among the Criticks, whether 
the whole Life of a Hero, e. g. of Achilles, be a proper ſub- 
ject Matter of an Epic Poem, See Eric, and Hzrorc. 

_ ACHOR, Acnorts, in Medicine, the third Species or 
Degree of a Tinea, or Scald Head. See Tinza. 

Achores are a ſort of ff reading Ulcers, which break the 
Skin into a Number of little Holes, out of which oozes a 
viſcid Humour,—Achores only differ from Favi in this, that 
their Holes are ſmaller. 

ACHRONICAL, in Aſtronomy, is applied to the Ring of 
a Star when the Sun ſets ; or the Setting of a Star when the 
Sun riſes. See Risinc, and SETTING. 

The Achronical Riſing of Mars, who is then found to be 
nearer the Earth than the Sun, has been one great Occaſion 
of exploding the antient Prolemaic Syſtem, which places 
the Sun in the Centre of the World, and Mars beyond the 
Sun. See EAATH, Mas, Ec. | 

The Achronical is one of the three Poetical Riſings and 
Settings of the Stars. See PoxrIcATL. 

The Word comes from the Greek a and yerr&, Time. 

ACID, Acipum, any thing which affects the Tongue 
with a Senſe of Sharpneſs, = Sourneſs. See TAsrk. 

Acids are uſually divided into ani ſeſt and dubious. 

The Manifeſt Acids, are thoſe above defined, which im- 
preſs the Idea ſenſibly.— Such are Vinegar, and its Spirit; 
the Juices of Citrous, Oranges; Spirit of Nitre, Spirit of 
Alumn, Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Sulphur per Campanam, 
Spirit of Sea Salt, &c. See Vintcar, NI TRE, VitRioOL, 
ALvumN, SuLenvs, Sc. 

Dubions Acids, are thoſe which do not retain enough of 
the Acid Nature to give ſenfible Marks thereof on the Taſte, 
but agree with the Manifeſt Acids in ſome other Properties, 
ſufficient to refer 'em to the ſame Claſs. —Hence it appears 
that there are ſome CharaQters of Acidity more general than 


that of the ſharp Taſle; tho tis that Taſte is chiefly regard- 


ed in the Denomination. 

The great and general Criterion, then, of Acids, is, that 
they make a violent Efferveſcence, when mix'd with ano- 
ther ſort of Bodies, called Alkalies. See ErrERVEScRNCR. 

Yet is not this Property alone univerſally to be depended 
on, to determine a Body an Acid, without the joint Conſi- 
deration of the Taſte, and the Changes of Colour produ- 
cible' in other Bodies thereby, — To diſtinguiſh Jubious 
Acids from Alcalies, mix em with a blue Tincture of Vio- 
lets: If they turn it red, they are of the Acid Tribe; if 


- green, Alkaline, See ArLKary, 


Acids are all of the Tribe of Salts ; and compoſe à parti- 


cular Species thereof, called Acid Salis. Sce Salt. 
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Add, that the Acid Salts are all found to be volatile”, by 
which they are diſtioguiſh'd from the reſt, which are either 
fix d, or at leaſt have a urinous, inſtead of an acid Taſſe. 
See VoLaTILE, Frx'p, and UAIxou s. 
Some late Chymical Philoſophers have even made it very 
probable, that tis the Acid is the ſaline Part or Principle in 
all Salts.— They conſider it as a ſubtile, penetrating Sub. 
ſtance, diffuſed thro the ſeveral Parts of the Globe; which 
according to the different Matters it happens to be unit 
withal, produces different Kinds of Bodies: If it meets a 
foffil Oil, it converts it into Sulphur ; if it be received into 
the Lapis Calcarins, it coagulates with it, and becomes 
Alumn ; with Iron it grows into green Vitriol; with Cop- 
per, into blue Vitriol, Sc. . ck e 


Y 


Of this Sentiment is Sir J Newton,—* In decompounding | 


< Sulphur, ſays that Author, we get an Acid Salt, of the 
© ſame Nature with Oil of Sulphur per Campanam; which 


© ſame Acid abounding in the Bowels of the Earth, unites 


© ſometimes with Earth, and thus makes Alumn; ſometimes 
© with Earth and Metal, and makes Vitriol ; and ſometimes 


of © with Earth and Bitumen, and thus compounds Sulphur.” 


Opticks. 3 | of — 5 fa + 4 

In effect, all our native Salts, tho without any Mixture 
from Art, are yet found to be real Mixtures; and their Com- 
pation and Decompoſition is eafily made.—* As many as they 
are, they may be all reduced, according to M. Homberg, 
© to three Kinds, vis. Salt-petre, Sea-Salt, and Vitriol; 
© each whereof has its ſeveral Species. Of the Combina- 
© tion of theſe with different oily Matters, are all the other 
© Salts produced. By the Analyſes we have made of em, 
© they all appear to be compoſed. of an aqueous, an ear. 
© thy, a ſulphurous, and an acid Part; but the Acid we 
© hold the pure Salt: This makes our Chymical Principle 
© Salt, the common Baſis of all Salts ; and which, antece- 
© dent to its Determination to any particular Species, appears 
© to be one ſimilar, uniform Matter, tho never found alone, 
© but always accompany'd with ſome ſulphureous Mixture or 
© other ; which determines it to ſome one of the three ſorts 
© of Foſſil Salts abovemention'd.* Mem. de I Acad. R. des 
Sciences. An. 1708, See PRIN cl. 

The Acid, accompany'd with its determining Salphur, ne- 
ver becomes ſenfible to us, except when lodg'd either natu- 
rally in ſome: earthy Matter, or artificially in an aqueous 
one.— In the firſt Caſe, it appears under the Form of a cry- 
ſtalliz d Salt; as Salt-petre, Sea Salt, £9. In the ſecond, 
it * in form of an Acid Spirit; which, according to 
the Determination of the Sulphur accompanying it, is either 
Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit of Salt, or Spirit of Vitriol. 

What is here ſpoke of the three fimple foflil Salts, may be 
equally applied to all the compound Salts of Vegetables 
and Animals, with this difference, that the latter have al- 
ways a larger Proportion of the earthy Matter than the fim- 
ple ones, when in form of a. concrete Salt; and a larger 

roportion of the aqueous Matter, when in form of an acid 
Spirit —And hence we account for two important Phænome- 
na; 1% That the acid Spirits of Animal and Foſſil Salts, 
are always weaker, and leſs penetrating, as well as lighter 
in Weight, than thoſe of the Foſſil Salts : 29, That after 
a vehement Diſtillation, they leave a larger quantity of car- 
thy Matter behind them than the Foflil do. 

The Salt naturally contain'd in Plants, may be confider'd 
as a Mixture of Earth, Oil, a little Water, and an acid 
Salt: This laſt Ingredient being ſeparated from the Plant 
with a vehement Fire, ſhoots into a new Salt, which ſome- 
times retains an acid Taſte, as in the Tartar of Wine; 
ſometimes it afſumes a Sweetneſs, as in Sugar; ſometimes 
is bitter, as in Quinquina ; and ſometimes almoſt infipid, as 
in Sage. This, M. Homberg calls the eſſential Salt of the 
Plant; which, by a gentle Diſtillation, reſolves into an inſi- 
pid Water, an acid Liquor, and a ruddy fetid one; con- 
taining part of the acid Salt, and part of the fetid Oil of 
the Plant: of the Combination of which, is compoſed a 
particular Kind of fetid Salt, ſmelling like Urine, called 
the Volatile Salt or Volatile Alcaly Salt of the Plant : And 
the Caput Mortuum remaining, being reduc'd into Aſhes, is 
ſeparated by Lixiviation into one Part of fix'd Alcaly Salt, 
and another of inſipid Alcaline Earth. —Add, that the eſ- 
ſential Salt always diſſolves entirely in Water, even the car- 
thy Part join'd with it. But if * ſame Salt have been 
robb d, by means of Fire, of a great part of its Acid; the ear- 
thy Part will not wholly diſſolve, but a Sediment of inſipid 
Earth, indiſſoluble in — will be found at bottom; to 
which, if an acid Spirit be added, it then becomes entirely 
diſſoluble in Water: Whence it may be fairly concluded, 
that the other Part of the Aſhes, before diſſolved in the 


Water, and which after Evaporation appears in form of a 


fix d lixivial Salt, was only diſſolved by Virtue of the Acid 


it contain'd 2 Or as havin retain'd h f h c 
fe& a Diſſolution. s enough of the Acid to e 


Again, when the Earth of the Plant, ſatiated with its 


Acid, becomes a eryſtalliz d Salt; no more of the ſam? Acid 
can þe introduc'd into it ; whereas the lixivious Salt drawn 
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Hence it may be probably concluded, that the Lixivious, 


or fx d Alcaty Salt, is no other than the Earth of the 
Plant, which, no 


twithftanding the Violence of the Fire, 
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_ the "Heat ariſing theyompon Mt; i "explains ie 
thus —The Matter of Light, wWhiek he ſuppoſes to be the 
chymical Principle, Sulphur, and to poſſeſs the whole Extent - 
of the Univerſe ; is kept in a perperual Motion by the con- 
tinual Impulſes which the Sun and Fix d Stars give it : But 


has retain' d 4 little Portion .of its acid Salt, ſufficient to” this Motion, happening on ſome Occaſions to be ſlacken d, 


6 it i ter; ſtill reſerving a ſufficient Number of 
Tante pee lodge the firſt Acid that ſhall offer it ſelf, 
10 des of that driven out of it by the Fire. And as the 


Name Alcaly is only given to a Salt, in reſpe& of its im- 


roduci vſtalfiz d Salt; the Lixivious Salts of Plants 
Probe leid to be more or leſs Alcaline, as they abſorb 


f the Acid; or, which amounts to the ſame, 
pers . more or fewer Vacuities to be fill'd with Acids. 
1 Alcaly, after it has been fully ſatiated with one ſort 


-1 will yet ſometimes admit and retain part of ano- 
ey 77 This is chiefly obſerved where a Vegetable A. 
Gl has been received firſt, and a Foſſil one is offer'd after. 


And it ſcems owing to this, That the Vegetable Acid hav- 


ing undergone a greater degree of Fermentation in the Body 


of the Plant, is become rare and pervious, in reſpe& of the 


more ſolid and weighty Particles of the Mineral Acid; 


which therefore force a way in. | 
W is always the Caſe, where an Acid appears an 


Alcaly with reſpe& to another Acid; that is, where, of two 
Acid Spirits, one whereof has a Mixture of ſome” Alcaly; 


rer of the two having poſſeſs'd the Pores of the Al- 
ores compreſs'd by the * denſer Acid. Thus, a 
Pin- cuſhion, tho ever ſo full of Cotton, will admit a good 
Number of Pins. eee r | IE 
Now, urinous Salts are Alkalies as well as the Lixivious 
Kind, 7, e. they greedily imbibe Acids, retain em, and to- 
gether with em compoſe Salts which cryſtallize. —But their 
olatility ſeems to make it r that they are not, like 
the former, a Compoſition of a mere earthy Matter, with 


" a little Acid; in regard a mere Earth can never become Vo- 


latile by ſuch Admixture. Yet is there a great deal of Rea- 
ſon to imagine, that their Compoſition is no other than a 
Part of the fame Matter, which would have produced the 
Lixivious Salt, intimately mix'd with a deal of the fetid 
Oil of the Plant ; and that the Oil is the ſole Cauſe of the 
Volatility of theſe Salts. | 

M. Homberg, in his Eſai du Sel principe, makes three 


Cuaſſes of 4cr# Salts, correſponding to the three Species of 


Sulphurs wherewith the primitive Acids may be combined. 
e firſt Claſs conſiſts of ſuch as contain an Animal, or 
a Vegetable Sulphur, which amount nearly to the ſame.— 


Jo this Claſs belong all the diſtill'd Avids of Plants, Fruits, 
Woods, &c. which muſt neceflarily retain part of the Oil 


of the Plant, which is their Sulphur. To this Claſs alſo be- 
longs Spirit of Nitre ; as being a Subſtance procur'd from 
the Excrements of Animals, Oc. 

The ſecond Claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous 
Sulphur.—Such are Vitriol, common Sulphur, and Alumn ; 


which are all uſually procurd from a Mineral Stone, where- 


in Bitumen is the prevailing Ingredient. 


The third is of ſuch as contain a more fix'd Mineral Sul- 


phur, approaching the Nature of a metalline one. Such 
are the Vids drawn from Sea Salts and Sal Gemma's ; the 


may be retriev'd again, and augmented by the near Approach 
of Flame, which that Author ſuppoſes the only Matter capa- 
ble of giving Motion to Light.— This Motion of Light can- 


* 
- 


| not proceed, without continually ſtriking againſt the ſolid 
bibing and retaining an Acid preſented to it, in order to the 


Bodies, and even paſſing thro* all the porous ones, it meets 
in its = See Surynvus, and Flax. yu | 
Suppoſe, now, Acids to be little, ſolid, pointed Bodies, 
ſwimming: at liberty in an aqueous Fluid, and kept in con- 
tinual Motion, by the repeated Impulſes of the Matter of 
Light; and Alcalies, to be ſpongious Bodies, whoſe Pores 
have formerly been fill'd with the Points of Acids, and 
which ſtill retain the Dents or Impreſſions thereof, and are 
ready to receive the like Points when driven within em. 
"Tis eaſy to conceive, that if ſome of thoſe porous Alcalies 
float in the ſame — wherein the ſolid Acids float; theſe 
latter, being impell'd by the Matter of Light, will enter the 
Cavities of the former, which are framed as it were on pur- 


poſe for their Reception; and that they will do it the more 


readily, if the Motion of the Matter of Light, wherewith 

they are impell'd, have been accelerated by external Heat. 

- This Introduction of Acids into the Body of Alcalies, is, 

in all appearance, effected with a great Velocity and à deal 

of Friction; inaſmuch as it produces ſo — a de- 
ree of Heat: And as the Pores of the Alcalies were before 
Id with an aerial Matter, which is now expell'd by the 

Points of the Acids; that Air is put in Motion, and produces 

the Bubbles, which are ſo much the more ſenfible, as the 

Heat accompanying the Action is the greater. See Air, 

and Hrar. | | ; 
Sir J. Newton accounts for the Effects of Acids in a diffe- 

rent manner, vis. from the great Principle of Attraction. ? 

See ATTR ACTION: | „ 8 £2301 

The Particles of Acids, he obſerves, are of a ſizae 

© orofler than thoſe of Water, and therefore leſs volatile; 

C Ke much ſmaller than thoſe of Earth, and therefore much 

© leſs fix'd than they.—They are endu'd with a very great 

© attraftive Force, wherein their 1 conſiſts; it being 

© by this that they affect and ſtimulate the Organ of Taſte ; 

© and by this alſo, that they get about the Particles of Bo- 

© dies, either of a metalline or ſtony Nature, and adhere: 

© cloſely to em on all ſides; ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable. 

© from them by Diſtillation or Sublimation: and when thus 

© 'sather'd about the Particles of Bodies, by the ſame Power 

© they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake. them one from another 5 

© that is, diſſolve em.“ See DissoruTrIouuu. 


By their attractive Force, alſo, where with they ruſh to- Fu, 
© wards the Particles of Bodies, they move fluid ones, and 2 


© excite Heat; ſhaking aſunder ſome Particles, ſo as to turn 
© them into Air, and generate Bubbles : and hence all vio- 
© lent Fermentation; there being in all Fermentation a la- 
© tent Acid, which coagulates in Precipitation.” See FER- 
MENTATION. 

Acids, alſo, by attracting Water as much as they do the 
© Particles of other Bodies, occafion the diflolv'd Particles 


latter of which is chiefly found in Places near Mines of © readily to mingle with Water, or ſwim or float in it; after 


Metals, and the former probably ariſes from Rocks, or Veins 
of Sal Gemmæ running into the Sea, and there diſſolved. 

From the peculiar Nature and Properties of the Sulphur 
thus accompanying the ſeveral Kinds of Acid Salts, their 
different Phænomena and Effects are to be accounted for, — 
See the Article Sar. | | 

The Acids of Animals are doubtleſs chiefly derived from 
Plants, in the ordinary way of Food, and Nutrition ; and 
thoſe of Plants, again, from thoſe of Minerals. So that 
there ſhould ſeem to be but one Spring of Acidity : The 
Diverſities ariſe from what happens to em in paſſing thro' 
the organiz'd Bodies of Plants and Animals. Hence it is, 
that Plants and Animals eſpecially, yield a very volatile Al- 
kaly Salt ; whereas, the Salts of Minerals are found altoge- 
ther acid, and much more fix'd and concrete; tho 'tis the 
lame Matter in both Caſes, under different aſſumed Forms. 

Thus, the younger Lemery argues, that as Animals feed 
on Plants, and reciprocally, in the Inſtance of Salt-petre, 
Sc. Plants feed on Animals; inaſmuch as.their Vegetation 
1s excited by Manure ; it happens, that what was real 
Salt-petre in Plants, becomes only a nitrous Sal Ammoniac 
in Animals, and vice verſa.—The ſame Author accounts for 
this double Metamorphofis, by ſuppofing that the nitrous 
Principle remains the ſame in both Caſes, and in both Caſes 
is attach'd to the fame Matrix, with this only difference, that 
the Matrix becomes more earthy in Plants, and by that 
means, fix d; and in Animals, loſes its earthy Parts, and 
allumes other oily ones, which render it volatile. Mem. de 
F Acad. An. 1717. | | 


As to the Manner wherein Acids act on Alcalies, the great 


Number of little Bubbles produced during their Action, and 


the manner of Salts: And as this Globe of Earth, by the 

© Force of Gravity, attracting Water more ſtrongly than it 
© does lighter Bodies, cauſes thoſe Bodies to aſcend in Wa- 
© ter, and go upwards from the Earth; ſo, the Particles of 
© Salts, by attracting the Water, mutually avoid and recede 
© from one another as far as they can ; and are thus diffus'd 
© throughout the whole Water. pan 

© The Particles of Alcalies conſiſt of earthy and acid 
© Parts united together; but theſe Acids have ſo great an 
© attraQtive Force, that they can't be ſeparated therefrom b 
Fire; and that they even precipitate the Particles of dit. 
© ſolv'd Metals, by attracting from them the acid Particles, 
© which before had diſſolv' d, and kept them in Solution. See 
PaECIPITATION. 
© If theſe acid Particles pl with earthy ones, in a 

© ſmall Quantity; they are ſo cloſely retain'd by the latter, as 

© to be quite wed; and loſt, as it were, in them; ſo that 
© they neither ſtimulate the * of Senſe, nor attract Wa- 
ter; but compoſe Bodies which are not acid, i. e. fatty and 
© ſweet Bodies; as Mercurius Dulcis, Briraſtone, Luna Cor- 

© nea, £c.—From the ſame attractive Force in theſe aci4 + 
© Particles thus ſuppreſs'd, ariſes that Property of fat Bodies, 

© that they ſtick or adhere to almoſt all Bodies, and are ea- 
„ fily inflammable.—Thus, the Acid that lies ſuppreſs'd in 
© ſulphureous Bodies, by more ſtrongly attracting the Particles 
© of other Bodies (earthy ones for inſtance) . its Own > 
© promotes a gentle Fermentation, produces and cheriſhes 
© natural Heat, and carries it on ſo far ſometimes, as to 
Putrefaction of the Compound; PutrefaRion ariſing Hence 
© that the acid Particles which have long kept up the Ter 
mentation, at length inſinuate into the little Interſtices that 
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ie between the Particles of the firſt Compoſition; and 
„ ſo intimately uniting with thoſe Particles, 


produce a new 


©. Mixture or Compound, which cannot be return 


© original form.” See PuTREFACTION. 
« Water has no great diſſolving Force, 


© attracts, and is ſtrongly attracted, may be 8 


< cid:: But in ſuch things as are diſſolved in Water, the Dil. 
N . — is flow] — and without any Efferveſcence. 
See WArkn, — MzNnsTRUUM. 3 
« When theſe Acids are applied to the Tongue, or an 
© excoriated Part of the Body; leaving the ſubtile Eart 
© wherewith they were before united, they ruſh into the 
© Senſory, act there as Menſtruums, and disjoin its Parts; 
© thus caufing a painful Senſation.” 
The illuſtrious Author, it muſt be own d, 
Notion of Acidiry a great length: Diſſolution, according to 
him, is only effected by Attraction, and is proportional to 
the degree of attractive Power in the Diſſolvent; but all 


Bodies which attract much are Acids, on his Principle; and 


conſequently all powerful Menſtruums muſt belong to that 
Claſ: LEY yer Spirit of Urine, which readily diſſolves 
Iron or Copper, even in the Cold, is allow'd an Alcaly 3 and 
accordingly makes 1 3 Se _ Aqua fortis. 
Boyle's Imperfect. of Chym. . of Qual. 

Some jc — Philoſophers, in the laſt Century, endea- 
vour'd to derive the Qualities of Bodies, and the other Phæ. 


nomena of Nature, from the Conſideration of Alcaly and 


Acid. See ALKALY. Fa. 
It has been a Point much controverted among the Phyſi- 


| cians, whether or no there be any fincere Acid in human 


Blood? The generality ſtand for the Negative; and all 
Mr. Boyle's Experiments, in his Hiſtory 
to give the thing on that fide. 
berg has at laſt turn'd the Scale the other way; and ſhewn, 
by repeated Experiments, that an Acid, or what is com- 
monly call'd ſo, and judg'd ſuch by the Change of Colour it 
cauſes in a TinQure of Violets, may be drawn from the 
Blood of all Animals in general, and human Blood in parti- 
cular.. Mem. de Acad. Roy. des Sciences. An. 1712. 
Hence, and from the careful — that Author has 
made of the Fleſn and Excrements of divers Animals, par- 
ticularly Man; he infers, that the Acid, or Sea Salt of the 
Aliment taken into the Bodies of Animals; is not deſtroy'd 
therein; but paſſes into the Subſtance of em: the ſuperflu- 
ous Portion being return'd unalter'd along with the Excre- 
ments. See Broor, DiczsrT10N, Oc. a 
Acids are preſcrib'd in Medicine, as Coolers, Antifebri- 


ficks, Antiſcorbuticks, Diaphoreticks, Alexipharmicks, Sc. p 


Sce Scurvy, Pracvs, Ec. 
Acids, Mr. ZBoyle obſerves, * not only diſturb the Body 


© while they continue ſenſibly acid; but in many Caſes cre- 
© ate Diſtempers, whereof they ſhould ſeem the Remedies: 
© —Tho they be reputed to have an inciſive and reſolutive 
© Virtue, and faccordingly are preſcribed to cut tough 
< Phlegm, and diſſolve 1 Blood: yet there are 
* ſome Acids which muſt evidently coagulate the animal 
© Fluids, and produce Obſtructions, with all their Train of 
* Conſequences.—Thus, it is known, that Milk readily cur- 
© dles with Spirit of Sea Salt, Wc.” See CoaGunlarTioON. 

Acip Salts. See Acir.—See allo Sarr, and Sei- 

Acip Syririts. R1T,—Sce alſo PRINCIPLE. 

ACIDITY, Aciprras, Acos, the Quality which conſti- 
rutes, or denominates, a Body, Acid; or that Senſation of 
Sharpneſs and Acrimony which Acids excite upon the Taſte. 
See Acip, Qvarity, TasTEx, Oc. 

A little Vitriol leaves an agreeable Acidity in Water,— 
Vinegar and Verjuice have different ſorts of Acidity. 

The Predominancy of Acidities in the Body, and their ill 


Effects, in coagulating the Blood, Sc. is prevented by ei- 


ther repelling and mortifying them with Lixivious or Uri- 
nous Salts ; or ſheathing and abſorbing em, with Alcalious 
Bodies. Thus, Minium deftroys the Acidity of Spirit of 
Vinegar ; Lapis Calaminaris that of Sea Salt, Sc. See 
ABSORBENT, E9c. 

ACIDULEZ, in Natural Hiſtory, a Species of Mineral 
Waters, which diſcover a degree of Acidity to the Taſte. 
See WATER. | 

Acidulæ are native Waters, impregnated with Particles of 
ſome acid Mineral; as Vitriol, Alumn, Nitre, or Salt. See 
WATER. 

Sometimes there is alſo a vinous Flavour join'd with the 
Acid; by which they become peculiarly denominated Vi- 
nous Waters. See Vinovs. 

The Claſs of Acidulæ are uſually very cold; whence ſome 
Authors define Acidulæ to be all ſuch Mineral or Medicinal 
Waters as are not hot. See Barn, c. 

The Phyficians alſo frequently include Chalybeat or Fer- 
ruginous Waters, under the Claſs of 4cidule. See Cnary- 


8. 


'd into its 


| becauſe there is 
but a ſmall Quantity of Acid in it; for whatever 1 


d, here carries the 


of Blood, ſeem. 
But the accurate M. Hom- 
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The Word is a Diminutive of Acidum; which is form? 
from the.Greek axis, Point, Edge; in regard the Points of 
acid Subſtances prick and vellicate the Tongue. 
We ſometimes alſo meet with Acidulated, g. d. ſomethi 
wherein acid Juices have been put, in order to give it 4 
Coolneſs, and Briſkneſs. _ X * | 

.ACINI, in Botany, ſmall Grains, growing in Bunchez 
after the manner of Grape-ſtones. 7 

The Word is Latin, and literally fignifies Grape. ſtone. 

Hence, Anatomiſts have called ſome Glands of a ſimilar 
Formation, Acini Glandulaſi. See Gi ANn. 

ACINIFORMIS Tunica, the ſame with the Tunica Uvea 
of the 1 See UvEA. RO Wh 

ACME, the Height, or Top of any thin 


The Word is Gr eek, nn, 0int, Tip 5 22 vigeo, | 


I flouriſh. 3 „ | 
Acme is more eſpecially us'd to denote the Height of a 
Diſtemper; which is divided into four Periods by . In- 
ſtitution- Writers. | 8 | 
1*, The Arche, the Beginning, or firſt Attack, —2*, 41g. 


baſis, the Growth.—3?, Acme, the Height. And, 4 a. 


racme, which is the Declenſion of the Diſtemper. See 


Dis As. 


ACOEMETES, Acozuzri, a Name given to certain 


Monks in the antient Church, who flouriſh'd particularly in 


the Eaſt ; and who were thus called, becauſe they had Di- 


vine Service continually, and without Interruption, perform'd 


in their, Churches. 8 | 
The Word is Greek, ax0:17@>, form'd of the Privative a, 


and f,, lay down, or fleep in Bed. 


The Acoemetes divided themſelves into three Bodies, each 
of which officiated in their Turn, and reliev'd the others: 
So that their Churches were never ſilent, Night nor Day. 

. Nicephorus mentions one Marcellus as the Founder of the 
Acoemetes 5 whom ſome modern Writers call, Marcellus of 
Apamea.—ln Bollandus we have © the Life of St. Alexan- 
* ger, Inſtitutor of the Acoemetes, who were unknown before 
* him,” ſays the Author of the Life, a Diſciple of St; Ale- 
xander. This Saint, according to Bollandus, lived about the 

r 30. He was ſucceeded by Marcellus. 

The Stylites were allo called Acoemetes. See STYL1TEsS. 

There are a kind of Acoemetes ſtill ſubſiſting in the Ro- 
miſh Church; the Religious of the Holy Sacrament, com- 
ing properly. enough under that Denomination ; in 7 
they keep up a 22 Adoration, ſome or other of them 
praying before the 
MENT, 5 | 

- ACOLYTHES, Acorvrni, in Antiquity, a Term ap- 
lied ro ſuch Perſons as were ſteady and immoveable in their 
Reſolutions. | =. 

For this Reaſon, the Stoicks were called Acolythes; in re- 
gard, nothing could ſhake or alter their Reſolves. See 

TOICK, { 

Among Ecclefiaſtical Writers, the Term Acolythes is pe- 
culiarly applied to thoſe young People, who, in the primi- 
tive Times, aſpir'd to the Miniſtry ; and for that Purpoſe, 


_ continually attended the Biſhops : Which Aſſiduity occaſi- 


on'd their being called ogy " 

In the Romiſh Church, there are a ſort of Acolythi yet 
in being; but their Functions are different from thoſe of 
their firſt Inſtitution. They are ſuch as have only receiv'd 
the firſt of the four leſs Orders, whoſe Buſineſs is to light 
the Tapers, carry the Candleſticks and the Incenſe-Pot, to 
prepare the Wine and Water, Sc. See Ox DER, Qc. 

t Rome there were three Kinds of Acolythes, via. Pa- 
latini, who waited on the Pope; Stationarii, who ſerved in 
Churches ; and Regionarii, who, together with the Dea- 


cons, officiated in other Parts of the City. See SrATIONA- 


AII, DzAcons, E9c. 
The Word is derived from the Greek «xoubev, ro follow. 


ACONITE, Aconitum, a Plant, famous among the 


2 both in quality of a Poiſon, and a Remedy. See 
O18ON, | | | 

The antient Botaniſts give the Name Aconite to ſeveral 
Plants of different Kinds,—One Species they called Zycoc- 
ronum, ' AuxoxJovoy, Wolfs-bane 5 or Kuyoxtiwoy, Dogs-bane ; 
from its Effects: Of this they had likewiſe their Diviſions; 
as the Napellus, thus called 4 Napo, becauſe its Root re- 
ſembled the Turnip-Kind : another called Anthora, Anti- 
Thora, 9. d. good againſt Diſorders of the Tora. 

The whole Claſs of Aconites is held extreamly cauſtick 
and acrimonious, in Virtue whereof they produce mortal Con- 
vulfions, or Inflammations which end in Mortification ; with 


"which the Antients were ſo 2 that they were afraid 
at 


to touch em: And hence a thouſand ſuperſtitious Precau- 
tions about the manner of gathering them. Their Roots are 
held of ſervice in Malignant Fevers ; and accordingly make 
an Ingredient in ſome Orvietans, and other Alexipharmic 
Compoſitions, 

Aconite is ſaid to take its Name from Acona, a City in 
Bithynia, where it grows in great abundance : tho it iy 2 

; 0 un 


Sacrament, Day and Night. See SAcaa- 


2 * e 
a: ie 


3 a 


order to which, it winds it ſelf up a 


Long Pepper. The 


thoſe who are {low of Hearing; to ſu 


Lance. dee eee 


\ 


er Plates, irticudar! hs: Mountains about 
geen jv oth derive its pon ame "= exo; 4 Noc nate 
Te oy - called 5 as killing Mice with its bare 
- ell, according to 1j. -The Poets feign it to have aroſe 
N the Foam of = Dog Cerberus,” when "a 9s drag d 
of Hell. 
3 NT GG uſed this plant againſt the Sting ow the Scorpi- 
on, which is ſaid to be deaden d by the Touch of the Aconite, 
and reſtor d to its Vigour by that of Hellebore.—.—7 heo- 
braſtus relates, that they had a way of preparing it in thoſe 
9275 ſo as it ſhould only deſtroy at the End of one or two 
Years, —Arrows dipt in its Juice prove mortal wherever they 
wound. The Indians uſe Aconite, corrected in Cows Urine, 
with good ſuccels againſt Fevers...-Zerr. Edif. & Cur. 
2080 71455 a Name uſed by fome Authors, for a ſort 
of 73s or Meteor, whoſe Head appears round or oblong, 
and its Tail very long and flender, e e a Javelin. 
See Coukr, and MzTzor. ' 

It takes its Denomination from a Serpent thing call'd, fre · 
quent in Calabria and Sicily; where it is alſo named Saet- 
;one, by reaſon of its flying at Paſſengers like an Arrow; in 
ree, to ſpring thence 
with the greater Violence. For the like Reaſon, the Greeks 
call it Acontias, of axorri%v, a Dart, or Arrow. 

ACOPUM, a Fomentation, of warm and emollient things, 
to allay the: Senſe of Wearineſs, occaſion' d by; too violent 
Labour or Exerciſe. See FOMENTATION, BaTninG, Qc. 

The Word is compounded of the Ecivative 4, aud romos, 


; 


bor. 

a ACORN, Glans. See Favir, unn SowING, WY 
ACORUS, a Medicinal Plant, of the Ruſh:or Flag Kind 
frequently confounded by the Antients, and alſo by the 1 mo- 
dern Apothecaries, with. the Calamus an dee Ca- 

LAMUS. Th 
There are two Species of Acorns: ** Ferub, or true, and 
the falſe.— They are diſtinguiſh' d by this, that from the 
middle of ſome . the Leaves of the former, there ariſes a 
longiſh Cluſter of an Infinity of little Flowers, the Thick- 
— of the little Finger, and reſembling Macropiper, or 
ng alſe Akorus is 


5 Tis only the Root of the Aeorus han is uſed-i in "Phyfick 3 
and tis this we uſually call Acorus. The true is brought 
from Lithuania and Tartary : It is knotty, reddiſh - with- 
out, and white within 5 as thick as Nr Ledde Finger, and 
half a Foot long. Io 1010 

It is ſpicy and bitteriſh ; and; aka i in Cephalic and, Sto- 


machic Compoſitions.—-It is ; alſo an Iagrodiede in the 7/beri-, 
aca Andromachi. . 2 ,worb 


Some rank Galangals as a Species of Acorus. Sec G 


LANGALS, a ' Bo: oe 7 7 1 q . 


-ACOUSTICKS, Acousr16A, the Donne or : Theory. of 
Sounds. See SOUND, 


Acouſticks is what we otherwiſe call Phanicks., See 
ProNICKs, | | J d:. ai 
Acovsricks, or 4 or Aan „ 
are Remedies againſt the Imperfections and Diſarders of 
the Ear; or of the Senſe of Hearing, Sce Babs and ; "arr 
ING. | 2 D Ons 40 1 
The Word ; is form'd of the Greek Auel, Hh 19 
Acovs ric is particularly applied = eng aſe by 
2 that Defect. i 
Dr. Hook ſays, it is by no means impoſſible to hear. the 
loweſt Whif, r that can be made, to the b Diſacto:df- 4 Fur-; 
long; and that he knows a way of hearing any Perſon ſpeak. 7 


1225 441 


281 P! 1 


thro' a Stone-Wall three Foot thick. See. WHISPERING, 


Place, and Echo.. Aer NM ran 
Acouvs rie Nerve. See A Nerve. 271 6 


ACQUEST, or AcQu1sT, is underſtood, in F "Seals, 
of Goods, or Effects, immoveable, not deſcended or held 


by Inheritance; bu 4 
tion 8 " t acquired, either by Purchaſe or Dona. 


acquire. The French B make a deal of. difference be- 
tween Acqueſts, and hereditary. Effects. The Civil. Law 
8 beg aun, ny uſe for Sc. | 
ord is alſo ularly uſed for n 
W by the 48%. K F _ 7 vet, 0 ku $A 
CQUIETANDIS: Plegiis, @-Writ lying fox, a Surety 
again{t the -Creditor. that refuſes to acquit., im after the 
Debt is paid. See Un Err. ; 
ACQUIETARE. in our antient;, 'Law-Bodks, Santee to 
N —_— of a Perſon deceas d; as; the: Heir thoſe, of his 


— properly Gignifies an Acqueſt Ste be. 
ACQUITTAL, a Diſcharge, Deliverance, or 2 "us, 
ofa Perſon from the Guilt oe Suſpicion, of an. * 
e like Diſcharge in Civil Canem, is | called an Acquix 


ey 17 (+3 
ww need +1 


6250 


Eartb, hereon the Plant readily thri ves. cipal the other as 


the common Sword- | 


Aare ot, 


el Ns, or Nel te, 
The Word is French ; form'd of the Verb Acqerir, to * 


4204 

| Aequittal is of two Kinds; in Lam, and in Biff. 

When two are ap appeal led or indicted of tFelony, o a As Prin- 
cceſſory ; the Pri rincipal being ich: 5. 

the Acceſſory is by- Conſequence — freed.: In which. 

as the "Accediory is acquitted by Lau lo 1 is the Principe i 

Fats. See ACGESSORY... whey 4 ir Ws 11 — 

AcquirtrTAL is alſo uſed, 4 there is a Lord FRY 
and 'Tenant, and the Tenant holds Lands of the Meſn, and 
the Meſn holds over of the Lord Paramount: Here, the 
Meſu ought to acguit the Tenant of, al Services claimed by 
any other for the ſame Lands; the Tenapt being to do Ser- 
vice to the Meſu only, and not to divers Lords for one Far- 
cel of Land. See Mxsx, and Szzvies. . 

-ACQUITTANCE, or QuitTANCE,.a Releaſe, . or Dis- . 
charge in Writing, ,of a Sum of Money, or other Duty 
ought to be paid or done. See RRCEITr. 

The Verb Acg uit, the Partici le Arguitted, ted, and the Noun 
Acquittal, do allo fignify a Diſcharg e. from; an Offence; ob- 
jected.—In this Senſe, we meet 18 Acquirted by Procla- 
mation; See Acquitrar.. .. 

ACRASIA, p nn is uſed by ſome, Writers in, Phy ylick, 
for the Exceſs or Predominancy of one Quality F149 ano- 
ther; either in a Mixture, or in the Conttitution of a bu-, 
man Body. See C, eee Cs Fu- 
ie 24 ©: * 1 

ACRE, a Juantit) 22 2 cCoptaliuin 8 ſquate 
— 2 or 160 r oles. See [EASURE z lee alſo Roop, 

ERCH. -/ ; 

By a Statute of 31 lig. it is N That if an iy Man 

ereck a new Cottage, he mall add ur Aeres of Lind to it. 


See Cor rA. 
Jo find the Sen of 2 in . Piece of Ground, &c. 
See SURVEYING, | | 
The Word is. from. + the 23 Ascher, or Acker, 
Field J of the 1755 Tho Sgimaſius derives it from 
Acra, uſed for, Abend, Land Mes eaſufe among the Alan, 
containing 10 Feet. 7 


The Kingdom, of En land, Ede, by C putatjon 
9038500 Acres : The + Uni red. P Provinces: 4382009, Se. See 


21 +0 2 


— 75 25 eme! in g Auen Law: "Books, 


* 58 rm m purely Core Rig bes literally 1% 


noting : an A . hs metimes uſed i in 
our Language for. 2 nt Ward of Significancy.. - g 
1 ACRIDOPH A in ae Fe "Nation, 
| 37 ah to don 8 5 is compolnd- 
| an cat, 
be for 1 Ts as.z People anke 
inbah biting, 1 3 D ts. — In the Spring they made Pro- 
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ge de eu l 4 *Acrimony od the' Bois ſup: 
ed the Cauſe of Diſorders. See BIE. t 
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ACROATI Rang, & Rims given. to Ari otle's LeQures 
in tho more d OA dice Parts of Philoſophy; to which 
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AC ROMIO 25 ee in (Aging ts obj Pro 
ceſ of N. Orichlata, or Shoulder-Bo 8 

The Word is derived from dxe@, Hann, and Su, Hu 
merus, 9.4. the, W of the Shoulder ; and not fre * 
eber on account of a N N In Figu ce WEE bits 00 


dem otherwiſe ok 


7 


Battlements, which ſtand in ranges about 


N 
Won bears to an Anchor, as Dionis has ima in d. 
Some have thought the Acromion to be of a Nature diffe- 


rent from that of other Bones ; in regard, during Infancy, 


rs to be no more than a Cartilage, which oflifies by 


1 and about the Age of twenty Years be- 


little and little, 


comes hard and firm, like a common Bone. Sec Bowx, 


und Ossreying. | | Jak ; 
n ACROSPIRE, in Natural Hiſtory, Oc. the ſame with 


Plumule. See PLUMULE ; ſee alſo AcrospIRED. 
ACROSPIRED, is uſed in reſpe& of Barley; which, 
in the Operation of making Malt, is apt, after coming, or 
ſproutin at the lower, or Root-End, to become 8 
r, or Blade-End. See MALT. 


e. t alſo at the u . 
; "ACROSTICK, a kind o Poctical Compoſition, the Ver- 


ſes whereof-are diſpoſed in ſuch manner, as that the initial 

Letters make up ſome Perſon's Name, Title, or a particular 

Motto, See Poku, and PoxrRx. | 

3 The Word is derived from the Greek dxpor, ſummus, that 

which is at one of the Extremes, and i, Verſus. © 
There are alſo Acroſticks, where the Name or Title is in 

the middle, or ſome other Part of the Verſe.— And others 


which go backwards ; beginning with the firſt Letter of the 


laſt Verſe, and proceeding upwards. 
Some Refiners in this trifling way, have even gone to 


Pentacroſticks ; where the Name is to be repeated five 
times, See PENTACROSTICK. 

The Name Acroſticks is alſo applied by ſome Authors to 
two antient Epigrams in the firſt Book of the Anthology; 


the one in honour of Bacchus, the other of Apollo each 
conſiſts of 25 Verſes ; the firſt whereof is the Propoſition 


or Argument of the whole, and the other 24 compoſed of 


four Epithets, beginning each with the ſame Letter; and 
thus following in the Order of the 24 Verſes of the Greek 
Alphabet: So that the firſt of the 24 Letters comprehends 
four Epithets beginning with « ; the ſecond as many, with 
B; 248 of the reſt, to ; which makes 96 Epithets for 
each God. See Er IR AIV. | 
 ACROTERIA, or Ackorzxs, in Architecture, little 
Pedeſtals, uſually without Baſes, placed at the Middle, and 
at the two Extremes of Frontiſpieces, or Pediments ; and ſer- 
ving to ſupport Statues. See PEDEST AT, and STATVE. 


hoſe at the Extremes ought to be half the Height of P 


the Tympanum; and that in the Middle, according to Vi- 
#Yauvius, one eighth Part more. See PzpimznT, c. 
AczortEria ſometimes alſo fignify Figures, whether of 
Stone or Metal, placed as Ornaments, or Crownings, on 
the Tops of Temples, or other Buildings. See Crowning: 
Sometimes it alſo denotes thoſe ſharp Pfhacles, or {pity 
| fe Buildings, with 
Rails and Balluſters. See PinNacre, and BATTTIMENr. 
The Word, in its original Greek, fignifies the Extremity 
of any Body; as the Tip of a Rock, G. PEER 11 
ACT, Acrvs, in Phyficks, an effective Exerciſe or Ap- 
plication of ſome Power, or Faculty. See Acrron. f 


In this Senſe, the Word er fands oppoſed. to Power, 
F4 


Potentia, which is the Capacity of 4 
Ie the Word AT, properly ani piss ih, be ey 

'Tho the Wor pro and primarily, be only a 
2 where the Power ihe ett wir being N 

rth into AF ; yet the Schoolmen extend it further; deſi- 
ning it by the Preſence of any Power or Perfection, even 
tho it could not be abſent.—In this Senſe, God himſelf is 
ſaid to be a moſt pure Act; in regard his Perfections are 
always and neceſſatily preſent. And thus, Form is call'd an 
Ac Fer e as the Preſence hereof compleats the Power 
and Perfection of Matter. Form, ſay ſome, is Matter re- 
duced into Act. See Marr, and FM.... 


— 


ng.” See Powzs, 


Even Exiſtence is termed an Act; by reaſon when this 


is given a Being, nothing further is wanted. See Pzrxy xc- 
T10N, and ExisrENCE. © * eee 


In this Senſe, the Greeks call AF, ef, a Term de-; 


noting an actual Poſſeſſion of Perfection, by the Latins ren- 
der'd Perfecti babia. See EntTzrLxtcuziA. WIC cab 
Metaphyſicians Hive various Diviſions of Act, vis. into 
Infinite, as the AF of Creating; and Finite, as the Act of 
Moving.—Tranſient, or thoſe exercis'd in other Beings, as 
Heating; and Immanent, which remain in their own Sub- 
ject, as 3 and Commanded, &c. See E.: 
LICIT, Sc. | | a 5 | „ 
Acr, in Logick, is particularly underſtood of an Opera- 
tion of che Mind. Sed e | 23 
Thus, to Diſcern and Examine, are Act, of the Under- 


ſtanding: To Judge and Affirm, are Acts of the Will. See 


Unvzz8TANDING, Witt, LiBzaTY, Jubenzxr, Sc. 
There are Voluntary As, and Spontancous ones which 
ſeem produced without the Privity or Participation of the 
Soul. See VoLounTaAsy, and Sromr AN Rujt. 
Acer, in a Legal Senſe, is an Inftrament, or other Mat- 
teply Wriding got uſe to declare or juſtify the Truth of a 
thing in this Senſe, Records,. Decrees, Sentences, Re- 
port, Certificates, c. are call'd Acrs.—Authentick Acts; 
lemn Acts, &c. | ; 
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Acrs, in\ the Plural, denote the publick Deliberatious 
and Reſolutions of an Afembly, Senate, Council, Cony,. 
cation, or the like; enter'd in a Regiſter, - See Rrots. 
TER, c. | | tg IIS mn, 

Act, of Parliament are particularly . denominated . 
tutes. See PARLIAzNTr, and STATUTE. | 

The As of the Royal Society are called Tyanſactiong 
thoſe of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, Me 
moires: Thoſe of the Societies of Berlin, Leipſſo, &c 
fimply Acts, Acta Eruditorum, &c. See Socixrr, Ac. 
DEMY, Ta ANSACTION, JOURNAL, c. | 

The Acts of the antient Councils were called Canons; See 
Canon. g . 3 os. 

The Edits and Declarations of the Council of the Ro. 
= Emperors, were called Con/iſtory Acts, Acta Con. 
7ſtorii. | 
e of the Acrs, is an Officer of the Navy. See 
Crzax, and NAvx. Ii, | : 

Acrs are alſo Matters of Fact tranſmitted to Poſterity in 
certain authentick Books, and Memoirs.—In this Senſe, we 
ſay, the Acts of the Apoſtles, Acts of the Martyrs, &c. 

The Acts of Pilate relating to Jeſus, is a falſe and ſup- 
paſititious Relation of our Saviour's Trial before Pilate 
impiouſly fram'd by the Enemies of Chriſtianity ; and fil'd 
with the blackeſt Blaſphemy.——The Emperor Maximin, 
by a folemn Edict, order'd it to be ſent into all the Provinces 
of the Empire; and enjoin'd the Schoolmaſters to teach and 
explain it to their Scholars, and make 'em learn it by heart, 

he Piece was wrote with ſo much Careleflneſs or Igno- 
rance, that our Saviour's Death was therein referred to the 


IVth Conſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the VIIth of his 


Empire; which is eleven Years before our Saviour's Paſſion, 
and five before Pilate was made Governor of Fudea. See 
Euſebius, L. IX. c. 4. and 6. Ruff. L. I. c. 5, c. 
The true and genuine Acts of Pilate, were ſent by him 
to Tiberius, who reported em to the Senate; but were re- 
jected by that Aſſembly, becauſe not immediately addreſod 
to them: as is teſtified by Tertullian, in his Apol. C. 5, 
and 20, 21. PFuſeb. Hiſt. L. II. c. 2. Fuſtin Martyr, &c. 
There are alſo ſpurious Acts of the Apoſtles compoſed in 
Hebrew by one Abdias; tranſlated into Greek by his Diſci- 
le Eutropius; 
nus. Wolfgang Lazius publiſh'd the Piece in 1551, from 
a Manuſcript near 700 Years old; ſuppoling it an authentick 
Work.—A Diſciple of Manes, named Leucius, or Seleucus, 
is alſo ſaid to have compoled Acts of the Apoſtles, towards 
the Cloſe of the IIId Century. v9! "7 | 
There have formerly appear'd numerous other Pieces in 
this Way; as, the Acts of St. Thomas, the Acts of St. An- 
drew, the Acts of St. Paul and Thecla, the Acts of St. Mat- 
thew, Acts of St. Peter, Acts of St. John, Acts of Sr. Phi- 
lip; all which have been declared A phal.— The laſt 
were the Production of the Heretick — Thoſe of St. 
Thecla were the Work of a Prieſt in 4/ia Minor, whom St. 
John degraded for his Offence. 
Acr, in the Univerſities, is a Theſis maintain'd in pub- 
lick, by a Candidate for a Degree; or, to ſhew the Ca- 


pacity and Proficiency - of a Student. Sce Taz, Dz- 


GREE, {£96 A 109 1 #5 
The Candidates for the Degree of Batchelor and Maſter 
of Arts, are to hold Philoſophy Acts; thoſe. for Batchelor 
of Divinity are to kegp Divinity Acts, &c, See UMVEA- 
s81TY, DocTor, BAM ron, Oc. 7002 OC 
At Oxford, the Time when the Maſters or Doctors com- 
pleat their Degrees, is alſo called the At; which is held 
with great Solemnity: At Cambridge they call it Commence- 
ment. See COMMENCEMENT. | | 
Acr of Faith, or Auro de Fe, is a ſolemn Day held by 
the Inquiſition, for the Puniſhment of Hereticks, and the 
Abſolution'of the Innocent Accuſed. See Inquis1Tt1on. 
They uſually contrive the Auto to fall on ſome great Fel- 
_ ; er Execution may paſs with the more Awe and 
egard. 
The Criminal are firſt led to Church; where their Sen- 


- tence is read to em, either of Condemnation or Abſolution. 


— Thoſe condemned to Death, are here ſurrender'd up by 
the Inquiſitors to the Secular Power, with an earneſt Intrea- 
ty that no Blood may be ſhed. —lf they perſiſt in their ſup- 


| poſed Errors, they are burnt alive. 


Acrs, in Poetry, are certain Diviſions, or principal Parts 
in a Dramatic Poem, contrived to give a Reſpite or Breath- 
ing-time, both to the Actors and Spectators. See Drama, 
TR AoE Dy, and Comtpy. ” | FO 

In the Interval between the Acts, the Theatre remains 
empty, and without any Action viſible to the Spectators; 
tho tis ſuppoſed all the while there is one paſſing out of fight. 
See AcT10N. 

Tis not however, purely for the ſake of the Reſpite, that 
theſe Acts are obſerv'd ; but to give Affairs a greater degree 
of Probability, and render the Intrigue more affecting. For 
the Spectator who ſees the Action prepared that is to pals 


in the Interval, cannot forbear acting, in his Imagination, 
2 the 


and thence into Latin, by Fulins Africa- 


+ 


9 dy Anas; from that Paſſage Eu. III. v. 280. CIATION., | | 


ſ-rv'd almoſt the ſame Purpoſe. See 
12118 true, they conſider d their Pieces as conſiſting of cer · where the Effect is uced by degrees; as Corruption, - 


J 
ACT TT W939. ACT 


pan of the abſent Actor: ; by which meabs, he le the whicte it is different j is the Production of Frogs by the - 


9. zed, when a new AF coming upon the Sun. See Unxivocar, and Equrvocar ; ſee allo Gzni- 
—— be — 1. EffeQs of that Action, which beiofe he A Arion, Sc. And again, into Vital: 4 Nutrition, 
1 but uek at. See ProbaBriiTY, c. | Reſpiration, the Action of the Heart, Sc. See Nurs i- 
To this jt may be added, that Authors contrive to have Tiow, Rzseination, HzAA r, r. And not Vital; as 
Te oft dry and difficult Parts of the Drama tranſacted Heating. See Virat; Haar, Ce. 
— — the Acts; that the Spectators may have no Notion With reſpe& to their Subject, Actions are divided into 
lege excepting what their Fancy preſents them with at Irnmanent ; which are receiv'd within the Agent that pro- 
1 that nothing may appear upon the Stage, but duced them: as are all vital Actions, Cogitation; Oc. See 
b hat is natural, probable, and entertaining, „ Tmin, WiLLine, &c.-—And Tranſient, which paſs 
by The antient Greek Poets were unacquainted with this Di- into another. See Tu ancient, Sc. | 
:con of a Play into fs z tho their i — or Chorus's In reſpe& of Duration, Action are again divided into 
72 y180DE, and Cho- Inſtantaneous, where the whole Effect is produced im the 
ſame Moment; as the Creation of Light: And Succeſſive, 


tain Parts or IR viſions, which * called Protaſis, Epita- Fermentation, Putrefaction, Diſſdlution, c. See FRMEN⸗ 
75, Cataſtaſis, and Cataſtr be : But there were no real Di- TATION, PuTkzraction, Dissorbrion, Ge. | 
viſions or Interruptions anſwering to em in the Repreſen- The Carre/ians reſolve all Phyfical Action into Metaphy- 
tation. See ProTA818, Errrasis, 0c. fical : Bodies, according to them, do not act on one aro- 


"Twas the Romans who firſt introduced Acts into the ther; the Action all comes immediately from the Deity : 


Drama; and in Horace's Time, the Five Acts were grown The Motions of Bodies, which ſeem to be the Cauſe, being 
into a Law, as appears by the Verſe, - only the Occafions, thereof. See Occasionar Conſe. 
Neu brevior quinto, neu {it productior, actu. is one of the Laws of Nature, that Action and Reac- 
This Law ſtands unrepeal'd to this Day; tho it ſeems to Acriox, and NArunk. 
draw its Force from the Authority of Horace, rather than For the Actions of Powers, &c. See Pow, Wzicnt, 
that of Reaſon or Nature.— All Plays are held irregular that MoTion, RxsisTANcR, Friction, Ec. | 
have either more or fewer. See Fac. For tbe Laws of th# Action of Fluids, &c. See FLup, 
Some indeed have aſſerted, that every juſt Action conſiſts Syxzcryrc Gravity, &c. | 
df five diſtinct Parts; and have undertaken to mark out the Acriox, in Ethicks, or Moral Action, is a Voluntary 
preciſe Share of the Action, which each of the five Acts Motion, of a Creature capable of diltinguiſhing Good and 
ought to bear. 2/4, | Evil; whoſe BR, therefore, may be juſtly imputed to 
he firſt, ſay they, is to propoſe the Matter or Argument the Agent. See Mon Ax. | 
of the Fable, and to ſhew the principal Characters.— The A Moral Action may be more fully defined to be whate- 
ſecond to bring the Affair or Buſineſs upon the Carpet.— ver a Man, confider'd as endued with the Powers of Under- 
The third to furniſh Obſtacles and Difficulties —The fourth ſtanding and r and with reſpect to the End he ought 
either points a Remedy for thoſe Difficulties, or finds new to aim at, and the Rule he is to regard in acting; reſolves, 
in the Attempt. The fifth puts an end to all by a Diſco- thinks, does, or even omits to do; in ſuch manner as to be- 
very. ; Wy | come accountable for what is thus done or omitted, and the 
Be this as it will, tis certain, on the Principles of that Conſequences thereof. See Orx1cr. | 
great Maſter of the Drama, Ariſtotle, we may have a juſt The Foundation, then, of the Morality of Actions, is, 
and regular Play, tho only divided into three Acts. that they are done Knowingly and Voluntarily. See Un- 
The Act, are ſubdivided into Scenes; See 8c. DERSTANDING, and WiLt. | 5 
AC TIA, in Antiquity, Acriax Games, Ludi Actiaci, All Moral Actions may be divided; with reſpect to the 
ſolemn Games, inſtituted, or — to ſome only reſte- Rule, into Good and Evil. See Goop, and Evit. | 
red, of Auguſtus, in memory of the Victory over Anthony Acriox, in Oratory, is an Accommodation of the Perſon 
at Actium. See Ganz. * of the Orator to his Subject; or, a Management of the Voice 
Some will have em held every third Tear; but the more and Geſture, ſuited to the Matter ſpoken or deliver d. Sce 
common Opinion, is that they only return d every fifth, Ona Arox r. | 
and were celebrated in honour of Apollo, Action makes one of the great Branches or Divifions of 
By the way, it is a groſs Overfight in ſome Authors, to Rhetorick, as uſually taught. See RRETORICX. 


imagine that Virgil infinuates em to have been inſtituted The Antients uſually call it Pronunciation. See Pxonun- 


N Action is a collateral or ſecondary Method of expreſſin 
Actiagus Tiacis celebramus littors Ludis. our Ideas; and is ſuſceptible of a kind of Eloquence — 
"Tis true, the Poet there alludes to the Actian Games; well as the primary. It is an Addreſs to our external Senſes 5 
but he only does it by way of Compliment to Auguſtus, which it endeavours to move, and bring into its Party, by a 
to attribute that to the Hero from whom he deſcended, well-concerted Motion and Modulation, at the fame time 
which was done by the Emperor himſelf: As is obſerved by that the Reaſon and Underſtanding are attack'd by force of 
Servius. | ad] Argument. Accordingly, Tally my POey calls it Ser- 
Act1an Years, Anni Actiacr, were a Series of Years, mo Corporis, the Diſcourſe of the Body; and Corporis Ho- 
8 from the Era of the Batgle of Actium; called guentia, the Eloquence of the Body.— The Roman Mimes 
the Æta uf Auguſtus. See II AR, anf Eroch Aa. and Pantomimes, we read, had fuch a Copia in this kind, 
ACTION, Acrio, in Phyſicks, the Production of an Act, ſuch a Compaſs even of mute Action, that Voice and Lan- 
or the manner of an active Cauſe. See Acr, and Acrivz. guage ſeem d uſeleſs to em: They could make themſelves 
The Idea of Action is fo familiar to us, that a Defini- underſtood to People of all Nations ; and Roſcivs, the Co- 
tion may as eaſily obſcure as explain it Some Schoolmen, median, is particularly fam'd, as being able to ex preſs any 
however, attempt to expreſs its Nature by A Manifeſta- Sentence by his Geftures, as fipnificantly and varioufly as 
tion of the Power or Energy of a Subſtance z made either Cicero with all his Oratory. See Miz, Panromms, esc. 
within, or without it.” —— Thus, ſay they, when the Quintilian gives us a Syſtem of the Rules of Action; ta- 
Mind a#s, what does it more, than eive a vital Power ken not — — the Writings of the antient Orators, but 
exerting it ſelf ; as, in reality, the ſeveral Actions of the from the beſt Examples of the Forum. See his Inſtitut. 

Mind, are no aber than ſo many Indications of its Vitality: Orat. L. XI. c. 3. 4e Pronumiatione. h 
"Tis a Point controverted among the Schoolmen, whether The Force and Effect of Action, at leaſt as ptactis'd 


T, no Action, thus taken, be a thing diſtin& both from the among the Antients, appears to be very great ; ſcarce any 


Agent, and the Term or Effect. The Modiſts ſtand for the * was able to withſtand it. What we uſually attribute 
rmative, and the Nominaliſts aſſert the Negative. to Eloquence, was really the Effect of the Action only, as 
heſe latter obſerve, that the Action may be conſider d ſome of the greateſt Maſters in that way have frankly ac- 

two ways, Entitatively and Connotatively Action Entita- knowledg'd.-—Demoſthenes expreſly calls it, the Begin- 

11vely taken, is what we call a Cauſe, or what may at: © ning, the Middle, and the End of the Orator's Office ;" 

Action Connotatively conſider d, is the ſame Cauſe, only con- and Cicero profeſſes, that © it does not ſo much matter 

fider'd as acting, or connoting the Effect it produces. Now, © what the Orator ſays, as how he ſays it.” Negue tantum 

8 they, a Cauſe may be without an Action, connotatively refert gualia ſunt que dicas, quam quomodo dicantur. De 

taken, i. e. may be conſider d as not producing an Effect; Orat. Hence, the great Greet Orator is repreſented as practi- 

bur cannot be' without it entitatively, for that would be to ſing and adjuſting his Action in the Glaſs : Demoſthenes 
be without it ſelf Hence they conclude, that the Cauſe grande quoddam intuens ſpeculum componere Actionem ſolebar. 
rs from the Action connotatively, not entitatively taken; . | | : | 

and the Agent is the Cauſe of the Action, conſider d conno- very Part of the Body is by them liſted into the Service, 

tatirely, not entitatively. | | and marſhall'd in its proper Place: The Hand, the Eye, 

en are divided, with reſpect to their Principle, into Head, Neck, Sides, Checks, Noſtrils, Lips, Arms, Shoul- 

Cure, where the Effect is of the fame Kind with the ders, c. Precipuum in Actione, Caput eſt Cum 

uſe 3 as the Production of Man by Man:; and Equvocal, geſtu concor drt, & Lateribus obſeguatur. Oculi, Lachrymæ, 


Super: 


tion are always equal, and contrary to each other. See Rx 
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Sur lines; Gene, Rubor. Non Manus ſolum ſed & Nu- 
9 aurem maxime Vultus.— Quin & in Vuiiu 
Pallor.—Nares, Labia—Dentes, Cervix, Humeri, Brachia. 


Alanus vero, ſine quibus trunca efſes Actio.—uintil. abi . 


upra. 9A... 101 2 15 | 
ele Hand is Maſter of a whole Language, or ſet of 


Signs, it ſelf Even every Finger is laid down by the An- 


tients as having its diſtin& Office; and hence the different 
Names they {till bear, Poller, Index, &c. Sec FINGER, Sc. 

By ſuch a Multitude of Rules and Obſervances, tis no 
wonder ſome of the Orators of thoſe, as of our Days, were 
perverted more than profited, —Rules only tend to perfect 
the Action, which muſt have its Origin from another 
Source, vis. Nature, and good Senſe: Where thoſe are de- 
ficient, Rules will ſooner make an Ape than an Actor. E- 
"loquentie, ſays Cicero, ſicut & reliquarum rerum funda- 
mentum, ſupientia.— And hence we find the great Maſters 
abovemention'd continually ſoftning, and even unſaying, and 
calling People off from the intemperate uſe of their own 
Rules. Null argutiæ Digitorum, Non ad numerum Ar- 


ticulum Cadens. Cicero even aſſures us, he was a whole 


Year in learning to keep his Hand within his Gown. Pro 
Cek—The fame Author, recommending a Motion of the 


. whole Body, ſays, the Orator ſhould make more uſe, of his 


Trunk than of his Hand; Trunco magis toto ſe ipſe mode- 

rans, & virili laterum flexione. Brut. TE 
Walking, 2 is ſometimes recommended as highly de- 

ſerving to be cultivated; but Cicero will ſcarce allow it to be 


uſed at all. It ſeems, ſome of the active Orators of that Time 


had render d it ridiculous ; one of whom was pleaſantly aſk'd 
by Flavius Virginins, How many Miles he had gdeclamed ? 
Caſſius Severus, when he percciv'd an Orator given to 
walking, uſed to cry out for a Line to be drawn round 
him, to keep him within Bounds. —The Orator Tizyus im- 


proved Walking into a ſort of Dancing; and tis hence, 
as we are told by Quintilian, that the Dance Tityus took 


its Name. Funus rallied his Father Curio's inceflant 
Libration, or toſſing from one fide to another, by aſking 
who that was, haranguing in a Ferry-boat? And to 
the like Effect was that of C. Sicinius, when Curio 
having ſpoke with his uſual Buſtle near Ofavius, who b 

reaſon of his Infirmities, had divers Liniments and Pall 
ters on his Limbs ; You can never be enough thankful, Oc- 


tavius, 70 your good Collegue, who has ſaved you this Day 


from being eaten by the Flies. Demoſthenes, being na- 
turally apt to be too buſy, and eſpecially with his Shoulders, 
is ſaid to have reform'd himſelf by ſpeaking in a narrow 
Pulpitum, and hanging a Spear pointed juſt over his Shoul- 
ders ; that if in the Heat of his Diſcourſe he ſhould forget 
himſelf, the Puncture might remind him. | | 
After all, tis a Point will bear being controverted, Whe- 
ther Action ought to be practis'd and encourag'd at all? 
A, thing that has ſo much command over Mankind, tis 
certain, muſt be very dangerous; fince it is as capable of 
being turn'd to our Diſadvantage, as our Advantage. Tis 
putting a Weapon in the Hands of another, which, if he 
pleaſes, he may make uſe of to ſubdue and enſlave us: 
And accordingly, Hiſtory is full of the pernicious Uſes made 
thereof. For this Reaſon, Eloquence and Action are gene- 


rally diſcourag'd in the modern Policy; and both the Bar 


_ the Pulpit, are brought to a more frigid way of De- 
ivery. N 5 | 

Perhaps the Foundation of all Action may be vicious, and 
immoral.— Voice and Geſture, we know, will affect Brutes ; 
not as they have Reaſon, but as they have Paſſions : So 
far as theſe are uſed in a Diſcourſe, therefore, it does not re- 
gard an Aſſembly of Men, more than it would a Herd of 
Quadrupeds : That is, their whole Effort is ſpent not on the 


Rational Faculties, which are out of the Queſtion, but on the 


Animal ones, which alone they endeavour to poſſeſs and actu- 


ate, independent of Reaſon.—Nay more, our Reaſon and 
Judgment it ſelf is intended to be byaſs'd and inclined by 


them; Action being only uſed as an indirect way of coming at 


the Reaſon, where a direct and immediate one was wanting, 
i. e. where the Judgment cannot be taken by the 


roper 
means, Argument; it is to be taken indirectly, by Geri. 


tion, and Stratagem. 


The natural Order of things, then, is here inverted : Our 


Reaſon, which ſhould go before, and dire& our Paſſions, is 


drag'd after 'em : Inſtead of coolly conſidering, and taking 


cognizance of things; and according to what we perceive 
therein, raiſing our ſelves to the Paſſions of Grief, Indigna- 
tion, or the like : We are attack'd the other wa the Im- 
preſſion is to be carried backwards, by Virtue of the natural 


nnection there is between the Reaſon and the Paſſions: 
And thus the Helm, the Principle of our Addions, aps 5 
out of our own Hand, and given to another. | 


The Caſe is much the ſame here; as in Senſation and 


Imagination: The natural and regular wav of arrivi t 
the now ledge of Os, is by Senſe 3 0 e bihgy 
gun there is propagated forward to the Imagination, where an 

mage is produced, fimilar to that which firſt ſtruck on the 


on one hand, nothing ſho 


Unravelling. See UNRAVELLING. 


the different States to which it reduces the 


it is not ſo limited as that o 


Dramatic A107, in point of Duration. 


Organ. — But the Proceſs is ſometimes inverted; in Hypo. 
chondriack, Lunatick, and other delirious Caſes ; the Image 
is firſt excited in the Imagination; and the Impreſſion there. 
of communica ted back to the Organs of Senſe, By which 


means, Objects are ſeen, which have no Exiſtence. See 


. 


And e to 214 t nl has z Hom 46; 
To ſay no more, Action does not tend to give the Mind 
any Information about the Caſe in hand; is not. pretended 
to convey any Arguments or Ideas which the ſimple Uſe of 
Language would not convey. But is it not that we ſhoulq 
form our Judgments upon? And can any think help us to 
make a juſt Judgment, beſide what ſome way enlarges our 
Underſtanding 2 ; When Cicero made Ceſar. tremble, turn 
pale, and let fall his Papers 1 did not apprize him of 
any new Guilt which Ceſar did not know of : The Effect 
had no Dependance on Cæſar's Underſtanding; nor was it 
any thing more than might have been produced by the un- 
meaning Sounds of a muſical Inſtrument duly applied. Logs 
of Timber and: Stone have often trembled on the like Oc- 
caſions. See Pas8i0n, Mvus1ck, Sc. hy | 
AcT10N, in Poetry, is an Event, either real or imaginary, 
which makes the Subject of an Epick or Dramatick Poem. 
See Eric, Tracey, Sc. ” ; 1 
The Action of a Poem coincides with the Fable thereof; 
it being the uſual Practice, not to take any real Tranſaction 
of Hiſtory, but to feign or invent one; or at leaſt, to alter 
the Hiſtorical Fact, ſo as to render it in good meaſure fic- 
titious. See FABLE. _ . Afi | 11 15 | 
F. Boſſi has two Chapters, Of Real Action, the Re- 
citals w are Fables: and of Feigu d Action the Re- 
citals whereof are Hiſtorical. A as v6 Trill Sta 
The Criticks lay down four Qualifications, . as neceſſary 
to the Epick and the Tragick Action: The firſt, Unity ; 
the ſecond, Integrity; the third, Inportance; and the 
fourth, Duration. n RY and att 
For the Unity of the Epic Action. See Unity, c. 
This Unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt Draught, or 
Model of the Fable, but in the whole epiſodiz'd Action. See 
Er Iso E. | 
In order to the Integrity of the Action, tis neceſſary, ac- 
cording to Ari ſtotle, that ĩt have a Beginning, Middle, and End. 
If the three Parts of a Whole, ſeem too generally denoted 
by the Words, Beginning, Middle, and End; Zofſu- interprets 
em more expreily, thus; The Cauſes and Deſigns of a Man's 


doing an Action, are the Yegiuning; the e&s--of theſe 


Cauſes, and the. Difficulties met withal in the Execution of 
thoſe Defigns, are the Midale of it; and the untavelling and 
extricating of thoſe Difficultics, the End of the Action. 
* The Poer,-fays Boſſn ſhould e begin his. Aion, that, 
| Id be farther wanting, bor the. Un- 
derſtanding of what he afterwards delivers ;...and,:.on-the 
other, that what thus begins require after it 4 neceſſary Con- 
ſequence. The End is to be conducted after the like man- 
ner, only with the two Conditions tranſpos'd ; To that no- 
thing be expected after it, and that what ends the Poem be 


a neceflary Conſequence of / ſomething that went be fore it. 
Laſtly, the Beginning is to be join'd to the End by a Mid- 
dle; which is the Effect of ſomething that went before it, 


and the Cauſe of what follows. 


In the Cauſes of an Action, one may obſerve two oppoſite 
Defigns,; the firſt, and principal, is that of the Hero: The 


ſecond comprehends all their Deſigns, who oppoſe, the Pre- 


tenſions of = Hero. Theſe oppoſite Cauſes do alſo produce 
oppoſite Effects, via. the Endeavours of the Hero to accom- 


pliſh his Deſign, and the Endeavours of thoſe. who. are 


againſt it —As the Cauſes and Deſigns are the Beginning of 
the Action; ſo thoſe contrary endeavours are the Middle 
of it, and form a Difficulty, Plot, or Intrigue, which makes 
the greateſt, Part of the Poem. See IN TR IGUE, Nor, 
Prot, S. 2 1 N | Try | | 
The Solution or clearing up of this Difficulty, makes the 
The Unravelling of the Plot or Intrigue, may happen two 
wayes either with a Diſcovery, or without, See DiscovzRx. 
The ſeveral Effects which, the Unravelli produces, ard 
| Persons, divides 
the Action into ſo many Kinds. If, it change, the Fortune of 
the principal Perſon ; it is ſaid to be with a Peripetia; and 
the Action is denominated ..Implex, or Miu d: If there be 


no Peripetia, but the Unravelling be a mere paſſing from 


Trouble to Repoſe; the Action is Simple. See PERI ETIA; 
ſee alſo CarasTROPHE.:; _ - | : 


WA Ni ee 
For the Duration of the RER. Ariſtoile obſerves, 


89 © WW 


8 I 7 2A ic Aion ; the latter 
is confined to a natural Day; but the Epopea, according to 
that Critick, has no fix'd '] ime.— In eftect, Tha edy being 
full of Paſſions, and conſequently of Violence, whick cannot 
be ſuppoſed to laſt long, requires a ſhorter time ; and the 
Epic Poem, being for the Habits which proceed more ſlowly, 


requires a longer time either for em to take hold, or to be 


rooted up: And hence the Difference between the Epic and 
17 &b ” "Boſs 
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Boſſu lays it down as a Rule, -that the more vehement 


of the principal Perſonages are, the leſs Time 
— e 10 1315 1 Accordingly, the Action of the 


| inin 
= — Days ; whereas that of the Oayſffee, where 
Prudence is the reigning Quality, laſts eight Years and a 
half : and that of the Æneid, where the prevailing Charac- 
er of the Hero is Piety and 'Mildneſs, nearly ſeven Years. 
See Il Ap, AEnz1D, and Oprssxs ; fee allo Manners, 
9c. | 

i Importance of the Epic Action, there are two 
ways of providing for it: The firſt, by the Dignity and Im- 
portance of the erſons. This way alone Homer makes 
uſe of; ; 
zu his Models, but what might have happen'd to ordinary 
2 The ſecond, by the eras of the Action it 
ſelf; ſuch as the Eſtabliſhment, or Downfal of a Religion, or 
a State; which is Virgils Action, and in which he has 
much the Advantage of Homer. 

Boſſu mentions a third way of making the Action impor- 


tant, vis. by giving a higher Idea of the Perſonages, than what 


the Readers conceive of all that is great among Men.— 
This is done by comparing the Men of the Poem with the 
Men of the preſent Time. See HERO; ſee alſo CHARAAc- 


TER, Oc. 


Acriox is alſo uſed in Painting and Sculpture, for the 
Poſture of a Figs ; or the Action it is ſuppoſed to be in; 
expreſs' d by the Diſpoſition of its Parts, or the Paſſion ap- 
pearing in its Face. See ATTiTuDE, ExPRESSION, Sc. 

In the * the Action of the Mouth, denotes the 
Agitation of the Horſe's Tongue and Mandible, or his 
Champing on the Bit; diſcoverable by a white ropy Foam 
thereon, — This, with the Maſters, paſſes for a Sign of 
Health, Vigour,- and Mettle. | 

Acriox, in Law, is defined a Right of demanding, and 

urſuing in a Court of Judicature, what is any Man's due. 

e Ricnr, Coux r, Jus ric, E9c. N 

Or, Action is any kind of Proceſs which a Perſon enters 
for the Recovery of his Right. See Cauvsx, and PRocxss. 

Actions are divided, by Fuſtinian, into two general Kinds; 
Real, or thoſe againſt the Thing; and Perſonal, or thoſe 
againſt the 5 whoever brings an Action, either 
does it againſt one obnoxious to him, in reſpect either of 
Contract, or of Offence: in which Caſe ariſe Actions a- 

ainſt the Perſon, which require the Party to do, or give 

mething : Or, he does it againſt one not obnoxious, yet 
with whom a Controverſy is riſen touching ſome Matter ; as, 
if Caius hold a Field, which Julius claims as his Pro \ 
and brings his Action for the ſame. See the Inſtit. L. IV. 
Tit. 4. where the principal Actions introduc'd by the Roman 
Law, are ſummarily explain'd. | 

In Common Law, from the two Claſſes of Real and Per- 
ſonal Actions, ariſes a third, called a Mix'd Action; which 
regards both the Perſon and Thing. 

Perſonal Acriok, is that which one Man hath againſt 
another, on account of a Contract for Money or Goods; or 
of an Offence done by him, or ſome other Perſon, for whoſe 
Fact he is anſwerable. See PERSONAL. 

Real Acriox, is that whereby the Demandant claims 
Title to Lands or Tenements, Rents or Commons, in Fee- 
ſimple, Fee- tail, or for Life. See RRAL. 

eal Actions are ſubdivided into Poſſeſſory, which lie for 
Lands, Sc. of his own Poſſeſſion, or Seifin ; and Anceſtrel, 
of the Seiſin or Poſſeſſion of his Anceſtor. See AucksTREL. 

But Real Actions, formerly ſo numerous and conſiderable, 
as Writs of Rights, of Entry, c. with their Appendixes, 


a Grand Cape, Petit Cape, Receipt, View, Aid- Prayer, 


Voucher, Counter-plea of Voucher, Counter-plea of War- 
ranty, and Recovery of Value, are now much out of uſe; 
by reaſon of the uſual Admixture of perſonal Matters there- 
with, which change em into Mix'd Actions. | 

Mixed Ac riox, is that laid indifferently for the Thing 
detained, or againſt the Perſon of the Detainer; being thus 
called, becauſe it has a mixed Reſpect, both to the Thing, 
and to the Perſon. See Mix v. 

Others better define it, a Suit given by Law to recover 
the Thing demanded, and Damages for the Wrong done. 

Such is Aſſize of Novel Difleifin, which, if the Diſſei- 
for make a Feoffment to another, the Diſſeiſee ſhall have 
againſt the Diſſeiſor, and the Feoffee, or other Ter- tenant; 
_ recover not only the Land, but Damages alſo.—And the 
ike in Action of Waſte, Quare impedit, &c. See As- 
SIZE, Oc. : | | | 
: AcTions are alſo divided into Civil and Penal. —Civil Ac- 
Lon, is that which only tends to the Recovery of what, by 
2 of a Contract, or other like Cauſe, is a Man's due.— 
- „ if a Man by Action ſeek to recover a Sum of Money 
ny lent, Sc. See Civic. 

enal Action, aims at ſome Penalty upon the Party ſued; 


Cher corporal or pecuniary. See PunisnuenT, Murct, 


(29) 


the Anger and Paſſion of Achilles, &c. b 


there being, otherwiſe, nothing great and important 


- % x, J 


© Such is the Achion of Zogis Aquitie, in the Civil Law: 


And with us, the next Friends of a Man feloniouſly ſlain, * 


or wounded, ſhall purſue the Law againſt the Offender, and 
ring him to condign Puniſhment. See Arezar. 
. AcT1on is alſo diſtinguiſh'd, as it lies for the Recovery 
either of the fimple Value of the Thing challeng'd ; or of 
the double, triple, quadruple, &c. pos 

Thus, a Decies tantum lies againſt Embracers; and a- 
gainft Jurors that take Money for their Verdict, of either, 
or both Parties. Sce Decirs fantum, EMR ACERS, c. 
To this Claſs alſo 1 all Actions on a Statute, that pu- 
niſhes an Offence by Reſtitution, or Fine proportionable to 
the Tranſgreſſion. 

Acriox, again, is divided into Prejudicial, called alſo 
Preparatory ; and 1 2:29 

Prejudicial Action, is that which ariſes from ſome Queſ- 
tion, or doubtful Point in the Principal one. 

As, if a Man ſue his younger Brother, for Land deſcend- 


ed from his Father; and it be objected, he is a Baſtard: 


This Point of Baſtardy muſt be tried, before the Cauſe can 
proceed: Whence the Action is termed Prejudicialis, quia 
prius judicanda. 


Acrt1on, again, is either Anceſtrel, or Perſonal.— Ance- 


ſtrel Action, is that which we have by ſome Right deſcend- 
ing from our Anceſtor.--Perſonal Action, in this Senſe, is 
that which has its Beginning in and from our ſelves. 

There is alſo Action Anceſtrel Droitural, and Action An- 
ceftrel Poſſeſſory. Coke's Inſt. 

Action don the Caſe, Actio ſuper Caſum, is a general 
Action, given for the Redreſs of a Wrong done any Man 
= ogg rce, and not eſpecially provided for by Law. See 

ASE, 

This, of all others, is now moft in uſe. Where there ari- 
ſes an Occafion of Suit, that neither has a fit Name, nor 
certain Form already preſcrib'd ; the Clerks of the Chance- 

, anciently, conceived a proper Form of Action for the 
thing in queſtion ; which the Civilians call Actionem in 
factum, and we, Action upon the Caſe. 

Action porn the Statute, Actio ſuper Statutum, is an 
Action brought againſt a Man, upon an Offence againſt a 
Statute whereby an Action is given that did not lay before. 
See STATUTE, 

Thus, where one commits Perjury to the Prejudice of ano- 
ther, he who is damaged ſhall have a Writ upor the Statute, 
and a Cauſe accordingly. 

Acrion Popular, only differs from an Action upon the 
Statute, in that, where the Statute gives the Suit or Action 
to the Party griev'd, or otherwiſe to one fingle Perſon cer- 
tain, it is called Action upon the Statute ; and where the 
Authority is given by the Statute to every one that will ſo 
ſue, it is an Action Popular. See Accus ATION. 

AcT10N is alſo divided into Perpetual and Temporal. 

Perpetual Action, is that whoſe Force is not determin'd 
by any Period of Time. 

Of this Kind were all Civil Actions among the antient 
Romans, vis. ſuch as aroſe from Laws, Decrees of the Se- 
nate, and Conſtitutions of the Emperors ; whereas Actions 
granted by the Prætor died within the Year. 

We have alſo Perpetual and Temporary Actions in Eng- 
land ; all being perpetual, which are not expreſly limited. 

So alſo divers Statutes give Actions, on Condition they 
be purſued within the Time preſcribed. —Thus, the Statute 


of 1 EA. VI. gives Action for three Years after the Offences 


committed, and no longer; and the Statute of ) Hen. VIII. 
c. 3. does the like for four Years ; and that of 31 Elis. c. 5. 
for one Year, and no more. 

But, as by the Civil Law no Actions were fo perpetual, 
but that by Time they might be preſcrib'd againit ; ſo, in 
our Law, tho Actions be called Perpetual, in 
thoſe that are expreſly limited by Statute; yet is there a 
Means to preſcribe againſt Rea! Actions, after five Years, by 


a Fine levied, or a Recovery ſuffer d. See PREScRITTION ; 


ſee alſo Finz, Rrcovtsxy, and LimiTAT1ON of Aire. 

Acriox of a Writ, is when a Perſon pleads ſome Matter, 
whereby he ſhews, that the Plaintiff had no juſt Cauſe to 
have the Writ he brought, tho it be poſſible he might have 
another Writ or Action for the ſame Matter.—Such Plea 
is called, a Plea to the Action of the Writ. 

When by the Plea it appears, that the Plaintiff has ne 
Cauſe of any Action for the thing demanded ; it is called, 
a Plea to the Action. | 

AcT1on, in Affairs of Commerce, or Action of a Com- 
pany, is a Part or Share in the Company's Stock, or Capi- 
tal, which confiſts of a Number of ſuch Actions. See Co- 
PANY, and CAPITAL. | 
Thus, the Capital of a Company, which has three hun- 
dred Actions of a thouſand Livres each; confiſts of three 
hundred thouſand Livres. 

Hence, a Perſon is ſaid to have over [ix Actious in ſuch 
Company, if he have contributed to the Capital, and be in- 
tereſted therein, for four or fix thouſand Livres, 

1 Actions, 
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ACT 


Actious, in France and Holland, amount to the ſame with 


Shares, or Subſcriptions in England. See SUBSCRIPTION, 


BuBsBL,' c. | | co Ms Has 
+ on is alſo an Obligation or Inſſrument, which the 


Directors of ſuch Companies deliver to thoſe who pay Mo- 
ney into their Stock. See AcTI0NARY, BANE, 1 
The Actions are always riſing, and falling; according as 
the Company's Credit gains or loſes. The ſmalleſt Whif 
of an approaching War or Peace, true or falſe, ſhall fre- 
quently occaſion a conſiderable Alteration therein. In the Year 
1719, the French Company of the Weſt, ſince called the In- 
dia Company, arrived at ſuch an immenſe degree of Credit ; 
that in fix Months time, its Actions roſe to eighteen hun- 
dred per Cent. a pitch no other Company ever came near. 
In 1672, the Actions of the Dutch Eaſt- India Company 


were at fix hundred and fifty per Cent. which was the high- 


eſt they were ever known at.—But the War with France 
then coming on; they fell 250 per Cent. in a few Months. 


After the Peace of Nimeguen, they roſe again; and in 1718 


were almoſt 600 per Cent. 33 755 

The French have three Kinds of Actions. — Simple, which 
are entitled to a Share in all, both the Profits and Loſſes of 
the Company. Rentieres, entitled only to a Profit of two 


per Cent. ſure; for which the King is Security And Inte- 


reſted Actions, which claim the two per Cent. ſecur'd by the 
King; and are alſo to ſhare the Exceſs of the Dividend 
with the fimple Actious. 

There were ſeveral other Kinds of Actions introduc'd by 
the Brokers, in the buſy Days of the Ru? Quinquempoiæ, 
which have fince dropt into Oblivion; as Mather Actions, 
Daughters, Grand mothers, Grand- daughters, &c. 5 

To Melt or Liquidate an Action, is to ſell, or turn it into 
Money, c. | 

ACTIONARY, or AcT1onisT, a Term frequent in our 
News-Papers ; denoting the Proprietor of an Action, or Share 
in a Companies Stock. See Action. 

ACTIVE, Acrivus, ſomething that communicates Mo- 
tion, or Action to another, See Acr1oN. 

In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Paſſive. See 
PAssIvx. 

Thus, we ſay, an Active Cauſe, Active Principles, &c. 
See Cavs. . 

The Quantity of Motion in the World, Sir J. Newton 
ſhews, mult be always decreafing, in Virtue of the Vis Iner- 
tiæ, &c. So that there is a neceſſity for certain Active Prin- 
ciples to recruit it: Such he takes the Cauſe of Gravity to 
be, and the Cauſe of Fermentation. Adding, that we ſee 
but little Motion in the Univerſe, except what is owing to 
theſe active Principles. See Moriox, GRAAVITATIOR, FER- 
MENTATION, c. 

AcrivE Principles, in Chymiſtry, are thoſe which are 
ſuppoſed to act of themſelves, and do not need to be put 
in action by others. See PRINCIPLE. 

Salr, Sulphur, and Mercury, are uſually confider'd by the 
Chymiſts as Active Principles; and Phlegm and Earth, as 
Paſſive ones. See Sar, Ec. | | 

M. Homberg, and ſome late Chymiſts after him, onl 
make one Active Principle, vis. Sulphur, or Fire; which 
they take to be the Source or Principle of all the Motion and 
Action of the Univerſe, See SuLrnus, and FIRE. 

The Term Active Principles, ſays Dr. Quincy, has been 
uſed to * ſome Diviſions of Matter, that are, by ſome 
particular Modifications, comparatively active, in reſpe& of 
others; as, Spirit, Oil, and Salt, whoſe Parts are better fit- 


ted for Motion, than thoſe of Earth and Water; but with 


how much Impropriety, will eaſily appear. | 

For, in a ſtrict Senſe, all Motion in Matter is rather Paſ- 
fion ; and there is no Active Principle, unleſs we call fo that 
known Property of Gravitation, on which the Nezwronitn 
Philoſophy is founded ; which is a mutual Inclination of Bo- 
dies towards one another, in proportion to the Quantity of 
Matter, in all Bodies: fo that let them exiſt under what 
Modifications ſoever, there can be no Alteration made of 
this univerſal Property.—Hence, the Diviſion of Matter into 
what, for Diſtinftion-ſake, may be called Spirit, does not 
ive it any Properties inconſiſtent with this general Law. See 

ATTER, Moriox, c. 8 

Active, in Grammar, is ſomewhat that has an active 
Signification, and ſerves to explain, or denote an Action. 
A Verl Active, a Conjugation Active, &c. an Active Par. 
ticipie, &c. See PAR TIC ITE, ConJuGAT10N, Oc. 

Verbs Acrivz, are ſuch as do not only ſignify Doing or 
Acting, but have alſo Nouns following 'em, to be the Sub- 
jet of the Action or Impreſſion. See VERꝝBĩ. 


Thus, 70 love, to reach, are Verbs Active; becauſe we 


can lay, to love a oy to teach a Man. 

Verbs Neuter alſo ſignify an Action; but are diſtinguiſh'd 
from Verbs Active, in that they cannot have a Noun — 
ing 'em. — Such are, 70 ſleep, to go, &c. See Nxurza. 

Some Grammarians, howe ver, make three Kinds of Verbs 
Active: The Tranſitive, where the Action paſſes into a 
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Subject different from the Agent; 7 where the Ac. 
tion returns upon the Agent; and Reciprocal, where the 
Action returns mutually * the two Agents who produced 
it. See Taangtiva,. G³. 

ACTIVITY, the Power of Acting, or the Active Faculty, 
See FacuLTy, c. | ix tis 

The Activity of Fire exceeds all Imagination.—The Ac- 
tivity of an. Acid, a Poiſon, £9c.—Bodies, according to Sir 
J. Newton, derive their Activity from the Prinęiple of At. 
traction. | : 

The Sphere of Activity of a Body, is the Space which 
ſurrounds it, ſo far as its Efficacy or Virtue extends to pro- 
duce any ſenfible Effect. See 8 HERR, Erriuvia, Cc. 

ACTOR, in Dramatic Poetry, one who repreſents ſome 
Perſon or Character upon the Theatre. See PExRS Ox, and 
CHARACTER. | | 

Tragedy, in its Original,»only conſiſted of a ſimple Cho. 
rus, who ſung Hymns in honout of Zacchyus, See TRAGRpr, 
and Cho us. * 

Theſpis was the firſt who took upon him to introduce a 
Perſona, or Actor; who was to eaſe the Chorus, by reciting 
the Adventures of ſome of their Heroes. 

Aſchylus finding a ſingle Perſon tireſome, thought to en- 
tertain the Audience more agreeably by the — of 
a fecond Perſon, who ſhould converſe and make Dialogue 
with the firſt. He likewiſe dreſs'd his Actors a little more 
decently than they had been before; and put them on the 
Buſkin. See Bus Kin. | 

Sophocles finding the two Perſons of Aſchylus too few for 
the Variety of Incidents, added a third ; and here the 
Greeks ſtopp'd ; at leaſt, we don't find in any of their Tra- 

edies, above three Perſons in the ſame Scene : tho in their 
— they took a further Liberty. | 

The Moderns have brought a. much greater Number of 
Actors upon the Stage.—This heightens the Trouble, and 
Diſtreſs that ſhould reign there; and makes a Diverſity, in 
which the SpeQator is ſure to be intereſted. 

Horace ipeaks of a kind of ſecondary Actors in his Time, 
whoſe Bufineſs was to imitate the firſt; and lefſen them- 
ſelves, to become better foils to their Principals, We have 
little Notion how theſe ſubaltern 4&ors behaved. Sec 
Mims, PanToMIME, Sc. | | 

ACTUAL, ſomething real, and effective; or that exiſts 
truly and abſolutely. See Rzar, ExisrENCE, £590. | 

In Philoſophy, we ſay, Actual Heat, or Cold; in oppoſi- 
tion to Virtual or Potential. See PorznTIAL, Qc. 

Actual Heat, confider'd actively, is the Act of producing 
Heat: Paſſively taken, it is the Quality whereby a Body 
is denominated Hot. Virtual or Potential Heat, actively ta- 
ken, is the Power or Faculty of producing Heat; paſſively 
taken, it ſhould be the Power or Faculty of being heated, 
or of receiving Atnal Heat. See Hear, Corp, Sc. 

In Theology, we ſay, Actual Grace; in op; ofition to 
Habitual Grace. See HazirtvuaAr. | 

Actual Grace, is that which; God gives us, to make or 
enable us to act, to do ſome Action. Habitual Grace is ſanc- 
tifying Grace, a Habit of Charity, or a Habit inherent in 
the Soul, which renders us agreeable to God, and Objects of 
eternal Recompence. See GRAcE. | 
5 So, Actual Sin is uſed in Oppoſition to Original Sin. See 

IN. 11 
Actual Sin is that committed knowingly, by a Perſon ar- 
rived at Years of Diſcretion. Original Sin is that we con- 
tract by Deſcent, as being Children of Adam. See Ox 101 
NAL. | 
ACTUATE, to bring into A& ; or put a thing in Ac- 
tion, See Acr, aad Action. 

Thus, an Agent is faid by. the Schoolmen to actuate a 
Power, when it produces an Act in a Subject, —And thus the 
Mind may be ſaid to actuate the Body. | 

ACUTE, Sharp, ſomething that terminates in a Point, 
or an Edge; diſpoſed either for piercing, or cutting. See 
Pornr, Epox, Oc. . ks | 

In this Senſe, the Word uſually ſtands oppoſed to Obtuſe. 
See OBprvuss, - SS + | 

AcurzE Angle, is that which is leſs than a right Angle; 

or which does not ſubtend go Degrees. See AnGLE., 
Such is the Angle A BE C, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 86.) 

AcuTz- Angle Triangle, is that whoſe three Angles are all 
acute, called alſo an Oxygonous Triangle. See IRIAN CT. 

Such is the Triangle A C B, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 68.) 

Acvrz- Angular Section, of a Cone, was uſed. by the an. 
as Geometricians for the Ellipſis. See ELTIIrsis, au 

NE. ! 1 21 

AcurTx, in Muſick, is underſtood of a Sound, or Tone 
which is ſharp, of ſhrill, or high, in reſpect of ſome othei. 
See SOUND. | | _- 1 4 7 

In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Grave. Sec 

Sounds conſider d as Acute and Grave, that is, in the Re. 
lation of Gravity and Acuteneſi, conſtitute what = 2 

| | Ke 


In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Chronical. 


con p, and HARMONY. 1 th rot noted 4 
Accent; in Grammar, is that which denotes 2 
8 _ - be pronounced wien a high or acute Tone of 
Voice. Seo Accant. 1 Li Virgula, placed 
The Acute Accent, is a little Line, or Virgula, place 
che Vowel, a little ſloping or inclined in its Deſcent 
yas richt to left; as, At is not uſed either in Engliſh or 
Tris 8 French indeed retain it; but tis only to mark 


* Maſculine 4. ; 
che THe 2 Greek Manuſcripts, the Acute Accent 


ſtoops a great deal more, than in the modern Writings or 
1 Diſea 25 is that which terminates, or comes to 
its Period, in a few Days; or, as the Phyſicians expreſs it, 
cito & cum periculo terminarur. See Dis EAs xk. 


Tune, 


All Diſeaſes which hold above forty Days, are reputed 
Chronical. See CuRonicat, . c 

Dr. Quincy thinks an Acute Diſeaſe may be defined, that 
which is attended with an increaſed Velocity of Blood. See 


' Broon, CixcvLATION, HEART, Porsz, Oc. 


Acute Diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that, befide 


the Violence of the Symptoms, if there be not time to 


empty the Prime Vie, tis very difficult to ſtop their Pro- 
oreſs, and fave the Patient, Trev. 

Acute Diſeaſes are uſually divided into thoſe properly cal- 
led Acute; thoſe, which by reaſon of the Vehemence 
of the Symptoms, are called Moſt Acute. | 

ACUTENESS, in Muſick, Sc. that which conſtitutes or 
denominates a Sound, E&9c. acute. See AcuTE. | 

There is no ſuch thing as Acuteneſs and Gravity, abſolute- 
ly ſo called; they are only Relations; fo that the ſame 
Sound may be either Acute or Grave, according to that 


other Sound they refer or are compared to. See RELATION. 


The Degrees of Gravity and Acuteneſs, make ſo many 
Tones, or Taree of a Voice, or Sound. See Tonz, Tune, 
Voice, Oc. | . 

For the Cauſe and Meaſure of Gravity and Acuteneſs, 
ſee Gravity, INTERVAL, Oc. 

ADAGE, Apacrvn, a Proverb, or popular Saying. See 
PROVERB, Oc. 

Eraſmus has made a large and valuable Collection of 
Greek and Roman Adages, from their Poets, Orators, Phi- 
loſophers, Oc. | | 

Adage, Proverb, and Parcemia are the ſame thing; but 
differ from Gnomes, Sentences, and Apothegms. See Gnome, 
SENTENCE, ApOTHEGM, EC. 
The Word is compounded of ad, and agor, according to 
Scaliger, Quod agatur ad aliud ſignificandum, becauſe made 
to ſignify ſome other thing. 


ADAGIO, in Muſick, one of the Words uſed by the 


Tralians, to denote a Degree or Diſtinction of Time. See 
Trux. | 

The Adagio expreſſes a flow Time; the ſloweſt of any, 
except Grave. See ALLEGRO. h 

The Triple E is ordinarily Adagio. See TzirriE. 

ADALIDES, in the Spaniſh Policy, are Officers of Juſ- 
tice, for Matters touching the Military Forces. 

In the Laws of King Alphonſus, the Adalides are pots 
of, as Officers appointed to guide and direct the Marching 
of the Forces in time of War.—LZopes repreſents em as 
a fort of Judges, who take Cognizance of the Differences 
arifing upon Excurſions, the Diſtribution of the Plunder, &9c. 

ADAMANT, Apamas, in Natural Hiſtory, c. an an- 
tient Name for a Precious Stone, by us called a Diamond. 
See D1AaMoNnD, | | 

ADAMI Pomum, Avan's Apple, in Anatomy, a little 
Prominence in the middle of the Cartilago Scutiformis. See 
Pomoum Adami. . 

ADAMITES, Avamirz, a Sect of antient Hereticks, 


| who took upon them to imitate the Nakedneſs of Adam; as 


if Man had been reinſtated in his original Innocence. 
They aſſiſted in the Temples naked, and had to do with 


Women in publick. o 
Prodicus was their Author, according to the Account gi- 
ven by Theodoret.— They were, in reality, a Branch ſprung 


out ot the Carpocratians and Baſilidians. See Carrock A- 


TIAN, and BA81L1DIAN. 
This Sect is ſaid to have ſtarted up a-freſh in the XVth 
Century, under Picard, their Leader ; who pretended to 


re-eſtabliſh the Laws of Nature, which, according to him, 


conſiſted in two things, vis. Community of Women, and 
Nakedneſs—Theſe laſt walked naked in the publick Places; 
whereas the former only put off their Clothes in their Aſſem- 
blies—Fover ſpeaks of Adamites in Englang. 

Pre Abauirzs. See Pram Adamites. 

The Criticks explain the Name Adam, -A from 
2 theſe Terms ariſe, variouſly ; ſome by Earth, 
G ers by Red, others by vr N Some of the 
ways Interpreters explain it Cabalifticaily : According to 
tem, the A fignifies car, Eaſt ; D, vers, Weſt z A, 
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aer, North , and ½ diele, South ; is being King 
of the four Quarters of the World : or, in that he was to 
people it; or that he was a little World, une tee. 
ADAPTING. See AccommobDarion. © 
We ſay, to adupt, or fit a Recipient to the Capital, Gtr. 
See Rzrortrinne, Artic, Ge. e en : 
ADDER. Sung, is uſed in reſpe& of Cattel, when ſtung 
with any kind of venomous Reptiles ; as Adders, Scorpions, 
Oo. or bit by a Hedg-hog, or Shrew. A eee 


ADDICE, or Avzz,'a ſharp Tool, of the Ax-kind, but 


different from the common Ax. IAIt is made crooked, and by 
that means more convenient for cutting the hollow fide of 


any Board, or Timber; being what the Coopers generally 


make uſe of for that Purpoſe. | 
' ADDICTIO, Abpicr tox, in the Roman Law, a Tranſ- 
ferring, or paſſing over Goods to another; whether by Sen- 


tence of | a Court, or in the way of Sale, to him that bids 


moſt for em. See Al IENAT TW. 6 * 
The Word ſtands oppoſed to Abdictio, or Abdication. 
See ABDICATION, Oc. | ho FB 
It is form'd of Addico, one of the ſtated Words uſed by 
the Roman Judges, when they allow'd the Delivery of the 
Thing or Perſon on whom Judgment had paſs d. | 
Hence, Goods thus adjudg'd by the Prætor, to the right 
Owner, were called Zona addicta; and Debtors deliver'd 


up in like manner to their Creditors, to work out their Debt, 


were called, Servi Aadicti. 
ADDIcT10 in Diem, denoted the adjudging of a thing to 


a Perſon for a certain Price; unleſs by ſuch a Day the 


Owner, or ſome other Perſon gave more for it. 

The Word is alſo uſed for taking an Adminiſtration, and 
paying the Debts of the Deceaſed. See ApminisTRATION, 

ADDITAMENT, AbpirAuzN run, a thing added to 
another. See ADDITION. ; 

Additaments, in Phyſick and Chymiſtry, are Things ſu 
added to the ordinary Ingredients of any Com poſi tion. 

— ADDITION, the AQ of joining one thing to another; 
or of augmenting a thing, by the Acceſſion of others there- 
to. See AUGMENTATION, and ACCESS10N. 

In Matters of Holy Scripture, tis forbid to make any Ad- 
dition to the Text, for fear of corrupting and altering the 
Senſe.—In Phyſicks, we ſay, that Natural Bodies are form'd 
by the Addition or Aggregation of Parts. Sec AccatGa- 
TION, ACCRETION, Sc. 

Avp1T1on, is alſo uſed for the Additament, or the thin 
added it ſelf, —In the new Editions of Books, Autkors u 
to make Aaditions; they frequently make needleſs 444:- 
tions, in lieu of retrenching Superfluities and Impertinencies. 

Tis an Axiom, that if to equal Quantities you add une- 
qual ones ; the Exceſs of the Wholes, will be the ſame as 
the Exceſs of the additional Parts. | 
Appiriox, in Arithmetick, is the firſt of the four funda- 
mental Rules, or Operations of that Art. See Rotk, and 
AR1ITHMETICE, | 


Addition conſiſts in finding the Amount of ſeveral Num- 


bers, or Quantities ſeverally added one to another. Or, 
Addition is the Invention of a Number, from two or more 
homogeneous ones given,' which is equal to the given 
Numbers taken jointly or together. See Numzts. 

This Number, thus found, is called the Sum, or Aggre- 
gate of the Numbers given. See Sum. 

The Character of A44irion is +, which we uſually ex- 
preſs by Plus. Thus 34 denotes the Sum of 3 and 4; 
and is read 3 plus 4. See CHARACTER. | 


To add any given Numbers together. 


The Audition of ſimple Numbers is eaſy. Thus it is 
readily perceiv'd that ) and 9, or 79 make 16, and 11+15 


make 26. q 


In longer, or compounded Numbers, the Buſineſs is per- 
form'd by writing the given Numbers in a Row, downwards; 
Homogeneous under Homogeneous, i. e. Units under Units, 
Tens under Tens, Qc. and ſingly collecting the Sums of the 


. N Columns. | 


o do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoſt Row 
or Column, to the right; and if the Amount of this Column 
do not exceed 9, We write it down at the Foot of the ſame 
Column: If it do exceed 9, the Exceſs is only to be wrote 
down, and the reſt reſerv'd to be carried to the next Row, 
and added thereto ; as being of the ſame Kind, or Deno- 
mination. 

Suppoſe, e. g. the Numbers 1357 and 172, were given to 
be added; write either of them, v. gr. 172, under the 
other, 1357 ; fo, as the Units of the one, vis. 2, 
ſtand under the Units of the other, vis. ), and the 1357 
other Numbers of the one, under the correſpondent 173 
ones of the other, vis. the Place of Tens under Tens, 
as 7 under 5 ; and that of Hundreds, vis. r, under 1529 
the Place of Hundreds of the other, 3.— Then, be- 
ginning, ſay, 2 and 7 make 9; which write underneath ; 
alſo ) and 5 make 12; the laſt of which two Numbers, 
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wis; 2. is to be written, and the other 1, reſerved in your 


Mind to be added to the next Row, 1 and 3: then ſay, 1 


and 1 makes 2, which added 
derneath, and there will remain only 1, the firſt Figure o 


the upper Row of Numbers, which alſo muſt be writ under- 


neath ; and thus you have the whole Sum, dig. 1529. 
30, to add the Numbers 87899-+1 3403+885+1920 into 
one Sum, write them one under another, ſo as all the Units 
make one Column, the Tens another, the Hundreds a 
third, and the Places of Thouſands a fourth, and ſo on.— 
Then ſay, 5 and 3 make 8, and 8þ9 make 17; write 7 
underneath, and the 1 add to the next Rank; ſaying, 1 and 
8 make 9, 9+2 make 11, and 119 make 20; and hav- 
ing writ the o underneath, ſay again, 2 and 8 make 10, and 
109 make 19, and 1944 make 23, and 23+8 make 31; 
then, reſerving 3, write down 1 as before, and ſay 
again, 31-1 make 4, 4+3 make 7, and 5-7 make 87899 
14, wherefore write 4 underneath ;' and laſtly, ſay 13403 
1＋i make 2, and 28 make 10, which in the 1920 
laſt Place write down, and you will have the Sum 88; 


of them all. 104107 


Avpirion of Numbers of different Denominations, for 
inſtance, of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, is perform'd by 
adding or ſumming up each Denomination by it ſelf, always 
beginning with the loweſt ; and if after the Addition, there 
be enough to make one of the next higher Denomination, 
for inſtance, Pence enough to make one or more Shillings ; 
they muſt be added to the Figures of that Denomination, 
that is, to the Shillings ; only reſerving the odd remaining 
Pence to be put down in the Place of Pence. And the ſame 
Rule is to be obſerv'd in Shillings, with regard to Pounds. 

For an inſtance, 5 Pence — 9 Pence make 14 Pence; 
now in 14 there is once 12, or a Shilling, and two re- 
maining Pence; the Pence, ſet down; and reſerve 1 Shil- 


ling to be added to the next Column, which rae 
conſiſts of Shillings. Then 1 and 8 and 2 * 1 ; , 
and 5 make 16 : the 6 put down, and carry 6. 12 
the 1 to the Column of Tens; 1 and 1 and 5 8 
x make three Tens of Shillings, or 30 Shil- 5 

lings; in 3o Shillings there is once 20 Shil- 195. 16 


lings, or a Pound, and 10 over: write one 
in the Column of Tens of Shillings, and carry 1 to the Co- 
lumn of Pounds; and continue the Addition of Pounds, ac- 
cording to the former Rules. 

AppiTtion of Decimals, is perform'd after the ſame 
manner as that of Whole Numbers; as may be ſeen in che 
following Example. See alſo DECIMAL. 


630.953 
51.0807 
305-27 


— 


987.3037 


AppiIrIioN of Vulgar Fraftions, ſee under the Article 


FRACTION. 

ApDiT10N, in Algebra, or the ADpiT1oN of Species, is 
perform'd by connecting the Quantities to be added, b 
their proper Signs ; and alſo by uniting into one Sum, thoſe 
that can be ſo united. See QuanTiTY, SPECIES, E£9c. 

Thus, 4 and / make a+b ; à and —b make a—b; —a 
and —b make —a—b ; 74 and ga make jaa; —ay ac 
and Vac make -a V ac+by ac, or by ac—ay ac ; for it 
is all one in whatever Order they be written. 

But, particularly, 1e, Affirmative Quantities of the ſame 
Species or Kind, are united by adding the prefix'd Num- 
bers whereby the Species are multiplied. See Pos1TIve. 

Thus, 74-+94 make 164. And 11bc+15hbc make 26bc. 


Alſo 37 +5 7; make 8- ; and 2y/ac+7y ac make ac; 


Gal V ab—xx make 13y/ ab—xx. And in like 


manner 6y/ 37/3 make 137 3. Again, ay/ac+by ac 
make a-Þby ac, by adding together a and 5, as Numbers 


multiplying / ac. And ſo 2a+3cy/ 3aux—x*+3ay/ 3 axx—x) 

a a -a abs 
make Ja- NC Za - ſince za ze and $34 make 
a 


— 


54+ 30- 


2%, Affirmative Fraftions, which have the ſame Denomi- 
nator, are added together by adding their Numerators. 


4 
Thus, 5+; make z, and wg ＋ make = and thus 
Bay/ cx I74y/ cx 3 2 542 Vc aa by © 


aa+bx 


c. 
30, Negative 
as Air mative. 


See FRACTION. 


8 are added aſter the ſume manner 
ee NEGATIVE, 


44x f Tax 


Thus, —2 and —3 make —5 3 — 4 and — make 


1 


(32) 


to 3 make 53 this write un. mini 
3 5 f one z the Affirmative muſt be diminiſb d by a Negative one. 


A.D'D 


"WL OY I A — 
—5 a and —by ax make — -r. 


ben a Negative Quantity is to be added to an air mative 


a 
Thus, 3 and —2 make 1; 7 


ic and by ac make Lay ac. i 
And note, that when the negative Quantity is greater 
than the Affirmative, the Aggregate or Sum will be Nega. 


44x 


7ax 


— 


b. 


2 


and =_ make 


tive. Thus, 2 and —3 make —1 . 


74x | 
; and 2y/ac and -) Vac make —5yac. 

Appfrrox of Irrational Quantities. —lIf they be of dif. 
ferent Denominations, reduce em to the ſame Denomina. 
tion ; and if they be then commenſurable, add the Ratio. 
nal Quantities without the Vinculum ; and to their Sum pre. 
fix the Radical Sign.—The reſt as in the Aadition of Ra. 
tionals. 

Thus, we ſhall find /8+y/ 18=2y/ +3 VI V2 V0. 
On the contrary, ) and y/ 5 being incommenſurable, their 
Sum will be /7+y's5. | 

Appiriox, in Law, is that Name, or Title which is 
given to a Man, over and above his proper Name and Sit- 
name ; to ſhew of what Eſtate, Degree, or Myſtery he is; 
and of what Town, Village, or Country. 

Aaditions of Eſtate, or Quality, are Yeoman, Gentle. 
man, Eſquire, and ſuch like. See-Yzoman, GENTTEuAV, 
EsquixkE, E9c. 

Aaditions of Degree, are thoſe we call Names of Dignity 
as, Knight, Lord, Earl, Marquiſs, and Duke. See Knicur, 
Lok p, Dux, E9c. ; 

Auditions of Myſtery, are ſuch as Scrivener, Painter, 
Maſon, &c. | 3 

Aaditions of Place, are, of Thorp, of Dale, of Mood. 
ſtock. — Where a Man hath Houſhold in two Places, he ſhall 
* 1 to dwell in both; ſo that his Addition in either may 

uffice. 

Knave was antiently a regular Addition. See KN Ax. 

By Stat. 1 Hen. V. it was ordained, that in Suits or Acti- 
ons where Proceſs of Outlawry lies; ſuch Additions ſhould 
be made to the Name of the Defendant, to ſhew his Eſtate, 
Myſtery, and Place where he dwells ; and that the Writs, not 
having ſuch Additions, ſhall abate, if the Defendant take 
Exception thereto ; but not by the Office of the Court— 
The Reaſon of this Ordinance was, that one Man might 
not be troubled by the Outlawry of another-; but by rea- 
ſon of the certain Addition, every Perſon may bear his 
own Burden. See Cnoe-Church. 

ADDOUBORS, in Law. See RtDvuBzoORs. | 

 ADDUCENT Muſcles, or Appucroxs, are thoſe which 
bring forward, cloſe, or draw together, the Parts of the Bo- 
dy whereto they are annexed. See MuscLE. 
1 The Word is compounded of ag, to, and duco, I draw, or 
ring to, 

Adducents, or Adductors, ſtand oppoſed to Abducents or 
Abduftors. See ABpucent, and ABDucTtoR, 

ADDUCTION, in Anatomy, the Motion or Action of 
the Adducent Muſcles. See AppucenT, and ApDucrtos. 

ADDUCTOR Ocu/:, a Muſcle of the Eye; fo called, 
becauſe it inclines its Pupil toward the Noſe. Set Evs. 

It is allo called Sibitorius; becauſe it directs the Eye to- 
ward the Cup in drinking. See BIBITORx. 

Appuocron Pollicis, is a Muſcle of the Thumb, which 
ariſes tendinous, and aſcends obliquely towards a broad Ter- 
mination, at the ſuperior Part of the firſt Bone of the Thumb. 
—lIts Office is to bring the Thumb near the Fore-finger. See 
FiNGER, : 

Appucrtor Pollicis Pedis, called alſo Antithenar, is a 
Muſcle of the great Toe, which ariſes from the inferior Part 
of the Os Cuneiforme tertium, and is inſerted into the in- 
ternal Part of the Oſſa Seſſamoi dea of the great Toe; which 
it draws nearer the reſt. | 

Abpycrox Indicis, is a Muſcle of the Fore-finger, ari- 
fing from the infide of the Bone of the Thumb, and inſerted 
into the firſt Bone of the Fore-finger, which it draws to- 
wards the Thumb. 

K 3 minimi digiti Pedis. See TRANSVvERSALIS 
edis. | 

ADELING, or ErTaL ins, from the Saxon ZEdelan, 9. d. 
Nobilis; a Title of Honour among the Engliſh Saxons, pro- 
perly belonging to the Succeſſor, or Heir Apparent of the 
Crown, See Prince, Ec. | | 

King Edward the Confeſſor being without Iſſue, and in- 
tending to make Eagar, to whom he was great Uncle by 
the Mother's fide, his Heir; firſt called him his Ageling. 

Now, Antiquaries obſerve, that it was uſual for the Saxons 
to join the Word Ling to the Chriſtian Name, which fignify'd 
a Son, or the Younger ; as Edmunaling for the Son of 2. 
mund: ſo that Adeling fignify'd the Son of a King. See 


KinG. 
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ADEMPTION, Avzuerro, in the Civil Law, the Re- ner different from what the Romaniſts bold. See EvEii &- 


ion of a Grant, Donation, or the like. | 
"The Ademption of a Legacy, may be either Expreſs ; as 
when the Teſtator declares in form, that he re what 
he had bequeathed : Or Tacit, as when he only revokes 


it indirectly, or implicitly. 


ADEPS, in Anatomy, a Species of Far, found in the Ca- 


vities of the Abdomen. See Far. . 
The Adeps differs from the common Fut, called Pingue- 
40; in that it is thicker, harder, and of a more earthy Sub- 
ſtance. See PINS UuE FO. 8 "pt 
The Adeps is much the ſame with what we call Sevum, 
Fuet, or Leaf. See SEvuM. £7 2346 

Anzes is alſo uſed by the Phyſicians, as a general Name 
for Fat of either Kind. | 

The Adeps Anſeris, Goole's Fat; Adeps Canis, Fat of a 
Dog; Adeps Homints, Fat of a Man; Adeps Vipere, Vi- 
pers Fat; and 2 Ur/#, Bears Fat, are all uſed in Medi- 
cine, in quality of Ripeners, or Drawers ; as being of a pe- 
netrating Nature, and thereby ſuited to diſſolve and rarify 
the Tumors, and bring 'em as it were to Maturity. See 
R1iPENER. | ; 

The ſpecific Virtues aſcribed to certain of em, do not 
ſcem well warranted. See Far, Vir ER, Ge. 

ADEPTS, Apr ri, a Denomination given to the Profi- 
cients in Alchymy z particularly thoſe who pretend to the 
Secrets of the Philoſopher's Stone, and the Univerſal Medi- 
cine. See ALcauyny, PuirosorHER's Stone, 'T'sAnsMUTA- 
T10n, EL1xiR, Oc. | | | 

Ripley, Lully, Paraceiſus, Helmont, Hollandus, Centivoglio, 
&c. are the Principal among the Adepti. See CavrmisrTay. 

4 — is Latin, Azeprus, form'd of the Verb adipiſ 
cor, I obtain. | 

"Tis a fort of Tradition among the Alchymiſts, that there 


are always twelve e ; and that their Places are imme- 


diately ſupplied by others, whenever it pleaſes any of the 
Fraternity to die, or tranſmigrate into ſome other Place, 
where he may make uſe of his Gold; for that in this wick- 
ed World it will ſcarce purchaſe em a Shirt. Harris. 

ADEQUATE, Apzquvarum, ſomething equal to, or co- 
extended with, another; and filling the while Meaſure 
and Capacity thereof. See Equarirty. | 

In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Inadequate. 
See INADEQUATE. x 1 


AvzquarTE Ideas, or Notions, are ſuch Images or Con- 


ceptions of an Object, as perfectly repreſent it, or anſwer 


to all the Parts and P ies of it. See IDxAa. 

M. Zeibnitz defines an Adequate Notion, to be that of 
whoſe ſeveral Characters we have diſtinct Ideas. Thus, a Cir- 
cle being defined a Figure bounded by a Curve Line which re- 
turns into it ſelf, and whoſe Points are all equally diſtant from 
a certain intermediate Point therein : Qur Notion of a Circle is 
adequate, if we have diſtin& Ideas of all theſe Circumſtan- 
ces, vis. a Curve returning upon it ſelf, a middle Point, an 
Equality of Diſtance, c. See Norion, Dsrintrion, &c. 

All Simple Ideas are adequate and perfect; and the Fa- 
culty, be it what it will, that excites them, 
entire. See SIMPLE Lea. 

The Ideas of Modes are likewiſe adequate, or perfect; 
except of thoſe Modes which occaſionally become Subſtan- 
ces: for when we ſpeak of Modes ſeparately exiſting, we 
only conſider them ſeparate from the Subſtance by way of 
Abſtraction. See Mons, Accivenr, E9c. 

All Abſtra& Ideas are alſo adequate and perfect; ſince 
they repreſent all that Part of the Subject which we then 
conſider.— Thus, the Idea of Roundneſs is perfect, or ade- 
quate, becauſe it offers to the Mind all that is in Roundneſs, 
in general. See ABsTRACT. 

Of the ſame Kind are all Ideas, of which we know no 
Original or external Object really exiſting out of them; by 
— of which they were excited in us, and of which we 
think them the Images.—Thus, when a Dog is before us, it 
is the external Object without us which raiſes the Idea in 
our Mind ; but the Idea of an Animal in eneral, has no 
2 Object to excite it: tis created by the Mind it ſelf, 
3 Neceſſity be adequate, or perfect. See As- 
a Fo the contrary, the Ideas of all Subſtances are inadequate 
115 Hay ee en not _ at the Pleaſure of the 

„but gather” m certain Properties, whi i- 
ence diſcovers in them. See 1 ame Wh ia 
Fs. * is evident, in regard our Knowledge of Subſtances is 
f efe ctive; and that we are only acquainted with ſome 
ch eir Properties: Thus, we know that Silver is white, 
= 3 malleable, that it melts, &c. but we do not know 
IK 71 Properties it may have; and are wholly igno- 
. — inward Texture of the Particles whereof it con- 
Ming Idea of Silver therefore, not repreſenting to the 
— d. the Properties of Silver, is inadequate and im- 
fs Cs E NAR ll. a Sect in Religion, who hold that Je- 

Furt is really preſent in the Euchariſt; but in a man- 


- 


KisT, &9c.. FEISS 50, + | 

The 4deſſenarii, call'd allo Impanatores, ate divided in- 
to four different Opinions touching the Point. Some hold 
that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the Bread ; others, that 
it is about the Bread ; others, that it is with the Bread; 
and laſtly, others, that ir is under the Bread. See Iu ana- 
TION. 52 | I 

The Name " Adefſenarii was firſt framed by Prateolus, 
from the Latin Verb adeſſe, to be preſent. 

ADFECTED Z#9gquation. See EqQuartion. ke 

ADHESION, Ae in Phyſicks, the State of 
two Bodies which are join'd or faſten'd to each other, either 
by the mutual Interpoſition of their own Parts; or the Com- 
preſſion of external Bodies. See Con xsOR, and Nx xS. 

The Word is compounded of the Latin 44, and bereo, I 
flick or cleave to. | 

Anatomiſts ſometimes obſerve Adhe/ions of the Lungs to 


the Sides of the Thorax, the Pleura, and Diaphragma, 


ny give occafion to various Diſorders. See Luncs, PLx u- 
RA, Prevansy, PaTHisIs, PERIPNEUMONY, ESC. 

The Adheſion of two poliſh'd Planes, or two Hemiſpheres, 
is a Phænomenon urg'd in behalf of the Weight Preſ- 
ſure of the Atmoſphere. See Armosrntas. 

The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Certitude : the 
one of Speculation, which ariſes from the Evidence of the 
Thing; and the other of Adheſion, which has nothing 
to do with Evidence, but ariſes purely from the Importance 
of the Matter, and the Intereſt we have in its Truth. See 
CExTirube, TzsTI MONT, TauTH, EvIDENCE, Sc. 

ADJACENT, or ADjoining, ſomething contiguous, or 
ſituate near another. See ConTicvovs. 7 

The Word is compounded of 2d, to, and jacere, to lie. 

AbfacExr Angle. See ANGLE. 

ADIAPHORISTS, AvDrarnorisr®, ADIAPHORITES, 


a Name given in the XVIth Century to the moderate 


Lutherans, who adher'd to the Sentiments of Melanfor 
and afterwards to thoſe who ſubſcrib'd the Interim of 
Charles V. See LuTntRrAN. 
The ſame Name might alſo be applied to thoſe now called 
Tndifferentiſts. See INDIFFERENTIST. 

The Word is originally Greek, admpoy@, indifferent. 

ADIAPHOROUS, Ap1armorvs, 9. 4. Indiſferent, or 
Neutral; a Name given by Mr. Boyle to a Kind of Spi- 
rit diſtill'd from Tartar and ſome other Vegetable Bodies; 
and which is neither Acid, Vinous, nor Urinous ; but in 
many reſpe&s different from any other ſort of Spirit. See 
SrIR IT; {ce alſo NEUTRAL. | | 

ADJECTIVE, Noun ApjJzcTrive, or Abox, in Gram- 
mar, a Kind of Noun joined with a Noun Subſtantive ei- 
ther expreſs'd or underſtood, to ſhew its manner of be- 
ing, that is, its Qualities or Accidents, See Noun, E9c. 

he Word is form'd of the Latin adjicere, to add to; as 

being to be added to a Subſtantive, without which it bas no 
preciſe Signification at all. | 

Father Puffer defines Adjective in a new manner, and 


repreſents them ſers it in a Light different from that of other Grammari- 


ans. Nouns, according to him, are Subſtantives, when 
the Objects which they repreſent are confider'd fimply, and 
in themſelves, without any regard to their Qualities : On 
the contrary, they are A ers, when they expreſs the 
Quality of an Object. See QuALIT v. 

Thus, when I {ay fimply, a Heart; the Word Heart is a 
Subſtantive, becauſe none of its Qualities are exprels'd ; 
but when I ſay a generous Heart, the Word generous is an 
Adjefive ; becauſe it adds a Quality or Attribute to the 
Heart. | | 2 

Adjectives, then, ſeem to be nothing elſe but Modifica- 
ti ves. In effect, the End of an Adjef:ve being only to ex- 

reſs the (eres of an Object; if that Quality be the 
Sdiect it ſelf whereof we ſpeak, it becomes a Subſtantive; 
e.g. If I ſay, this Book is good; good, here, is an Adjective: 
But if I ſay, Good is always to be choſen, tis evident Good 
is the Subject I ſpeak of; and conſequently, Good there is a 
Subſtantive. 

On the contrary, it often happens in other Languages, 
and ſometimes in our own, that a Subſtantive becomes an 
Adjective; as for inſtance, in theſe Words, the King, Hero 
as he is, remembers he is a Man : Where the Word Hero, 


tho ordinarily a Subſtantive, is yet apparently an Adjective. 


From this new Idea of an Adjective, it appears that many 
of the Nouns which, in the common Grammars, are ac- 


counted Subſtantives are really Adjectives, and vice verſa 3 


Grammar, in this and a thouſand other Inſtances depending 
upon Cuſtom. See SuBsTANTIVE. 

AD 1 a Writ Judicial, commanding Inquiry 
to be made of any thing touching a Cauſe or oe. in the 
King's Court, for the better Execution of Juſtice; as of Ba- 
4 and ſuch like. See Warr. | 

ADJOINING, ApJvxcr1o, in Philoſophy, &c. See 
ApJuncr, and AvpJuncrt1o. "2s 
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| A orn ix is particularly us'd for the Aſſociating of a 
perten to 3 or appointing him a Collegue, or Aa- 
junct. See ApJuncr, Sc. | g | 

% ADJOURNMENT, the putting off a Court, or Meet- 
ing; and appointing it to be kept at another Time, or Place. 


See Cour, Cc. 
= this Senſe, we meet with the Phraſe Adjournment in 


Eyre, for an Appointment of a Day when the Juſtices in 
Eyre intend to fit again, See JusTICE, EYRE, Sc. 
Adjournments of Parliament differ from Prorogations. See 


— PROROGATION, 


Each Houſe has the Privilege of adjourning it ſelf. See 


PARLTAMENT. | 
The Word is form'd of the Latin ad, to, and the French 


jour, Day; 9.4. to another Day. 


ADIPOSA, or Abos A Membrana, in Anatomy, is a 


Membrane inveſting the Body, immediately under the Cu- 
tis ; ſuppoſed to be the Baſis of the Fat, which is lodg'd in 
the Spaces between its Fibres, and in peculiar Cells form d 
herein. See Far, Curtis, CELL, 6c. 
Anatomiſts are divided as to the Reality. of this Mem- 
brane ; moſt of the later Writers taking it to be no other 
than the exterior Membrane of the Membrana Carnoſa, or 
Muſtulorum Communis. See MugR Ant, CAR NOS A, Sc. 
Vaſa Ap rros A, Fat. Veſſels, make a Part of the Subſtance 
of the Omentum, or Caul. See OMENTvuM. 
ADIPOSE Cells, Cellule Abrrosx, or Loculi Apbrros:. 
Sce CRxCLULÆ Adipoſe. I > - 
Aprroskx Dutts, Ductus Avieost. See Ducrus Aldi- 
0/7. 
Nb ſtarts a Doubt whether the 2 Dutts may 
not be propagated from the Fibres which abound in the 
Spleen ; or thoſe Fibres from them ? As alſo, whether 
there be not a yet undiſcover'd Communication between the 
Omentum and the Membrana Aaipoſa. 
ADIT, Avpirvs, the Shaft, or Entrance into a Mine, 
Quarry, or the like. See Minx, Quarsy, Cc. 
ADJUDGE, in Law.—When a determinate Sentence is 
pals'd in the Behalf of any one, the Caſe is ſaid to be 44. 
judged for him. See SENTENCE. | 
We have various Collections of Decrees, Reports, Ad- 
judg'd Caſes, c. See Common Laxv. 
ADJUDICATION, the Act of adjudging; or of giving 
any thing by Sentence, Decree, or Judgment, Sce Ap- 
JUDGED, and JUDGMENT. TEST 
The Word is particularly uſed for the Addiction or Con- 
figning a thing fold by Cant, Auction, or the like, to the 
higheit Bidder. See AppicTt1o. 
 ADJUNCTIO, a mere external joining, or adding of one 
thing to another. See ApDTTION. | 
All Adjunction implies a Subordination.— The Aajundt is 


for the ſake of the Thing it is join'd to, not contrarywiſe; 


as, the Clothes for the Man; not the Man for the Clothes.— 
Whatever is a Part of a thing, cannot be called an Ad- 
junct of it. See Apjuncrs, 

There are various Species of Adjunction; viz. Adbeſion, 
 Appoſition, Adjacency, Accubation, Incubation, Impoſition, 
Alle ion, &c. See Anpntson, AypostTION, £5. 

ADJUNCT, AvJjuncrum, in Philoſophy, ſomething ad- 
ded to a Being from without. See ApjJuncrT10. 

Or, an Adjumct is an Additament or Acceſſion to a thing, 
not eſſentially belonging to it, but only accidental thereto. 

*% See Acc1DENT. 

There are two Kinds of Adjuncts; the one, a Subſtance 
(whether Spirit or Body) accidentally ſuperadded to ano- 
ther, as its Subject. —Such is Water in a Spunge, or Veſſel, 
and the Scul in the Body, See SupsTANCE. 

The ſecond an Attribute, or Mode, accidentally likewiſe 
ſuperadded to a Subſtance ; whether Body or Spirit.—Such 
is Figure in a Body, Knowledge in the Mind, c. See 
MopE, 

Some divide Aljuncts into Abſolute 5 which agree to the 
whole thing, without any Limitation : Thus, Paſſions are 
Abſolute Adjuntts of a Man,—And Limited; which only 
agree to their Subject, in reſpect of ſome certain Part there- 
of: Thus, Man only thinks, conſider'd as to his Mind ; only 
grows, as to his Body, Sc. 

In Ethicks, we uſually reckon ſeven Adjuntts, popularly 
call'd Circumſtances ; Quis, quid; ubi, quibus auxilits, cur, 
guomodo, quando. Sce CikcuusrANck. 

ApJuxcrs, in Rhetorick and Grammar, are certain Words 
or Things added to others; to amplify the Diſcourſe, or 
augment its Force, See AmpLiricartion, Ec. 

Such are Adjectives, Attributes, and Epithets, which are 

\added to Subſtantives, Subjects, Sc. to expreſs their Nature, 
Qualities, Accidents, Ec. Sec ADJEctivE, ATTaIBUTE. 
ErirTner, Sc. 
Arguments drawn from Adjundcts, are Supplements or In- 
forcements of the Proof arifing from the Circumſtances of 
the Fact. Sce CirxcumsraAnce, c. 


N IAD M 
ry 


Miniſtry, to ſhare the Functions thereof, or even have wu 
Eye to his Actions. See Col LEο sg. 
AD Jura Regis, is a Writ that lies for the King's Clerk 
againſt him that ſought to eject him, to the Prejudice of the 
King's Title in right of his Crown. See Warr, 

ADJURATION, a Part of Exorciſm, wherein the De- 
vil is commanded, in the Name of God, to depart out of 
the Body of the Poſſeſſed, or to declare ſomething. gee 
Exok cis, Poss Ess rox, Oc. | n 

The Word is Latiu, form'd of adjurare, to adjure; of 


ad, and juro, I ſwear. See Cox juRATION. 


ADJUTANT, an Officer in the Army, whoſe Buſinef, 
is to 414 or aſſiſt the Major, See MaJor.: 


Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call A Major. 


See Al D Major. 

The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed for an A de Camp. 
See Al D de Camp. | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin adjutare, to help, affift, 

ADJUTORIUM, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Arm; ſo 
called, as being uſeful in lifting it up. See Box, and 
ARM. | | | 

AD MEASUREMENT, ApuENSURATIO, a Writ which 
lies for the bringing thoſe to Reaſon, or Mediocrity, that 
uſurp more than their Share, See Warr.” 
| This Writ lies in two Caſes ; the one termed Admeaſure- 
ment of Dower, Admenſuratio Doris, where the Widow of 
the Deceaſed holds more from the Heir or his Guardian, 


on account of her Nower, than of right belongs to her. See 


7 


DowER. 

The other Admcaſurement of Paſture, Admenſuratio Paſ. 
ture, which lies between thoſe who have common of Paſture 
appendant to their Freehold, or common by Vicinage, in 


caſe any of them ſurcharge the Common with more Cattle 


than they ought, See Common. 
 ADMINICLE, Avpminicurtt, ADMinicurum, a Term 
uſed in ſome antient Statutes, for Aid, Help, or Support. 


See Arp, Ec. 


In the Civil. Juriſprudence, Alminiculum fignifies the 


Beginning of a Proof; an imperfect Proof; a Circumſtance 
or Conjecture, tending to form or fortify a Proof. 

Among Antiquaries, the Term Adminicules is applied to 
the Attributes, or Ornaments wherewith Juno is repreſented 
on Medals, See ATTRIBUTE. | 

ADMINISTRATION, the Government, or Direction 
of Affairs; particularly the Exerciſe of diſtributive Juſtice, 
See GOVERNMENT, and-JUSTICE: -. | 


: 


Indolent Princes confide the Adminiſtration of publick Af. 
fairs to their Miniſters. See MinisTzrR, * 

Civil Wars are uſually rais'd on Pretence of Male- Admi- 
niſtration; ot of Abuſes committed in the Exerciſe of Juſ- 
tice, S/W AB; [5 535 e 7G 201,97 

ADMINISTRATION, in Law, 'fignifies the diſpoſing of a 
Man's Goods, or: Eſtate, that died inteſtate, or without any 
Will; with an Intent to give an Account thereof. See Ap- 
MINISTRATOR, IN T ESTATE, Ge. | 

Inſtruments, or Powers of Adminiſtration, are taken out 
in the Prerogative Court. See PREROOGATIVE. 

ADMINISTRATION is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Direc- 
tion of the Affairs of a Minor, a Pupil, a Lunatick, or the 
like. See Minox, Pult, Turton, Oc. ſee alſo Guar- 
DIAN. | 

ADMINISTRATION is alſo uſed in reſpe& of Eccleſiaſtical 
Functions. — The Parſon has the Adminiſtration of the Sacra- 
ments in his Pariſh, See Parson, Parisn, £&9c.—The Ad- 
miniſtration of the Sacrament is prohibited to Perſons ex- 
communicate. See ExCoMMUNI1CATION. 

In Beneficiary Matters, they diſtinguiſh, two Kinds of 
Adminiſtration ; Temporal, which relates to the Temporal- 
ties of a Benefice, Dioceſe, Cc. and Spiritual, to which 
belong the Power of excommunicating, Oc. Sce Tzuro- 
RALTY, Oc. 

ADMINISTRATOR, in Law, he to whom the Ordi- 
nary commits the Adminiſtration of the Goods of a dead 
Man, in default of an Executor. See ADMINIsTRATION, 
WILL, Extcvuror, E5c. | | 

An Aftion lies for or againſt an Adminiſtrator, as for an 
Executor ; and he ſhall be accountable to the Value of the 
Goods of the Deceas'd, and no further. Unleſs there be 
Waſte or other Abuſe chargeable on him. ; 

If the Adminiſtrator die, his Executors are not Admin 


ſtrators ; but the Court is to grant a new Adminiſtration.— 


If a Stranger, who is neither Adminiſtrator nor Executor, 
take the Goods of the Deceaſed, and adminiſter ; he ſhall 
be charged and ſued as an Executor, not as an Admini- 


ſtrator. 


If a Woman have Goods thus committed to her Charge, 
or Adminiſtration, ſhe is called Adminiſtratrixv. 

ADMIRAL, ApmiRAtivs, ADMIRALLvus, a great Of- 
ficer, who commands the Naval Forces of a Kingdom or 


State ; and before whom all Cauſes are cognizable, relating 


ApJjuncr, is alſo uſed in Civil Concerns, for a Collegue, to the Sea. See Navy, Sxa, &c. | 


or Fellow-Officer, aſſociated to another, to aſſiſt him in bis 
; i 
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| ivi about the Origin and Denomina- 
5 Asen O whom 2 find eſtabliſh'd, 
of . Variation, in moſt Kingdoms that border on the 
A Some borrow it from the Greeks ; the Captain of 
* Seas, under the Emperors of Conſtantinople, being 
called Amiralius or Almiralis, of πν¾π , Saline ; or anhin, 
Salt Water, and agx&, 3 z in regard his Juriſdiction 
lay on the Sea, W ich the Latins call Salum.—But it is to 
9. obſery'd, that this Officer had not the 1 8 Admini- 
ſtration of Naval Affairs ; that immediately belong d to the 
Dur Magnus, or grand General; to whom the Amiralius 
was ſubordinate, in Quality of Prozocomes, firſt Count, or 
Aſſociate. See Couaxs. 17 

Others deri ve the Name from the Arabic Amir or Emir, 
Lord; and the Greek aue, Marine : and accordingly, we 
frequently. find Emir in Zonaras, Cedrenus, Nicetas, and 
other Greeks of that Time, uſed in the Senſe of a Com- 
mander,—Add, that in the Life of St. Peter T hemaſius, we 
meet with Admiratus Feruſalem, for the Governor of Je. 
ruſalem, under the Soldan of Egyyt. And hence, ſome will 
have both the Name and the Dignity of Oriental, and even 
Sarazen Extraction: As, in effect, there are no Inſtances of 

- Admirals in this Part of Zurope, before the Year 1284 ; 
when Philip of France, who had attended St. Louis to the 
Wars againſt the Sarazers, created an Admiral. F 

To ſay no more, Du Cange aſſures us, that the Sicilians 
were the firſt, and the Genoeſe the next after em, who gave 
the Denomination Admiral to the Commanders of their 
Naval Armaments ; and that they took it from the Sarazen or 
Arabic Amir, a general Name any commanding Officer. 
— The firſt Aamiral we read of in our Engliſh Affairs, was 
under Edward IJ. 

The Lord High Anpmirar of England, in ſome antient 
Records called Capitaneus Mariniorum, is Judge or Preſi- 
dent of the Court of Admiralty. See ADmiraAr's Court. 

He takes Cognizance, by himſelf, his Lieutenant, or De- 
puties, of all Crimes committed on the Sea, or the Coaſts 
thereof; and all the Civil and Marine TranſaQions relating 
thereto: As alſo of what is done in all great Ships, riding 
in any great River, beneath the Bridges thereof next the 


Antiently, the Admiral had alſo Juriſdiction im all Cauſes 
of Merchants and Mariners; not only on the Sea, but in all 
foreign Parts. We have had no High Admiral for ſome 
Years ; the Office being put in Commiſſion, or under the 
Adminiſtration, of the Lords Cammi ſſoners of the Admiralty. 
See CoMm18810N. | r | 
Aux AL is alſo uſed for the Commander in Chief of a 
ſingle Fleet, or Squadron. See FLEE T. 

Thus, we ſay, the Admiral of the Red; Admiral of the 
tes and Admiral of the Blue. See SqvuaDrOnN, Na- 
VY, C. | 

The Term is alſo applied to all Flag-Officers : In which 
Senſe it includes Vice- Admirals and Rear- Admirals. See 
Fr A- Officer. 

Rear-ADMIR wy See SREAR- Admiral. 

Vice-ADMIRAL. oy Vict- Admiral. 

Vibe. ADAIRATL, is alſo an Officer appointed by the Lord 
High Admiral, in divers Parts of the Kingdom, with Judges 
and Marſhals ſubordinate to him; for the exerciſing of Ju- 
riſdiction in Maritime Affairs, within their reſpective Limits. 

There are upwards of twenty Vice. Admirals.—From their 
Decifions and Sentences, Appeal lies to the Court of Admi- 
ralty in London. 

There are alſo Admirals of the Galleys. See GarLty. 

Monſtrelet makes mention of an Aamiral of the Archers, 
or Croſs-bow- Men. 

ADMIRAL, is likewiſe the Name of the principal Veſſel 
of a Fleet, which carries the Admiral on board. See FLEET, 
Navy, Oc. 


When two Ships of War, bearing the ſame Colours, meet 


in the ſame Port; that which arrived firſt, has the Title 


and Prerogative of Admiral ; and the other, tho of greater 
Strength and Rate, ſhall only be accounted YVice- Admiral.— 

is pretty much the ſame with the Veſſels that go to 
Newfoundland : that which arrives there the firſt, taking 
the Title and Quality of Admiral, which it retains during 
the whole fiſhing Seaſon. See Frenzay. 

Anus ar's Court, or the High Court of ADmirArTY, is 
2 Court held by the High Admiral; to which belongs the 

ciſion of all Maritime Controverfies, Trials of Malefac- 


tors, and the like. See Coukr, and ADMIRAL. 


he Proceedings in this Court, in all Civil Matters, are 
according to the Civil Law]; becauſe the Sea is without the 
Limits of. the Common Law, and under the Aamiral's Ju- 
riſdiftion, See Civir, Law, 
In Criminal Affairs, which ordinarily relate to Piracy, the 
roccedings in this Court were antiently likewiſe by Infor- 
mation and Accuſation, according to the Civil Law ; but 
that being found inconvenient, in regard no. Perſon could be 
convicted without either their own Confeſſion, or an Eye- 
witneſs of the Fact, ſo that the greateſt Offenders often 


(35) 


* 


49 0 


eſcap'd with Impunity : there were two Statutes made by 


Henry VIII. enaRing, That Criminals ſhould henceforth be 
here tried by Witneſſes and a Jory ; and this by ſpecial 
e Lord Admiral, wherein 


Commiſſion from the King to't 
ſome of the Judges of the Realm are always to*be Com- 
miſſioners; and the Trial according to the Laws of Egland, 
directed by thoſe Statutes. See Jury, TRTIAT, GS. 
The Court of Admiralty, is laid to have been firſt erect - 
ed in 1357, by King Edward III. — To the Civil Law, 
firſt introduc'd by the Founder, were afterwards added, by 
his Succeſſots, particularly Richard I. the Laws of Oleron ; 
and the Marine Uſes and Conſtitutions of ſeveral People; 


as thoſe of Genoa, Piſa, Marſeilles, Meſſina, & c. See O- 


LERON, and Us Es. A 
Under this Court is alſo a Court-Merchant, or Court of 
397 ; wherein all Differences between Merchants are de- 
cided, according to the Rules of the Civil Law. See Mzx- 
CHANT, | 

Between the Courts of Admiralty and Common Law, 
there ſeems to be diviſum imperium ; for in the Sea, ſo 
far as the Low-Water Mark, is accounted fra corpus co- 
mitatus adjacentis; and the Cauſes thence ariſing are de- 
terminable by the Common Law : yet when the Sea is full, 
the Admiral has Jurildiction there alſo ſo long as the Sea 
flows, over Matters done between the Low- Water Mark and 
the Shore. See Common-Law. | ' 

ADMIRALTY, Court of ADM RAT TY, Commi ſſio- 
ners of the ADMIRALTY, Cc. See ADMIRAL, ADMIRAL's' 


Court, &c. 


Among the Hollanders, the Five Admiralties, are ſo ma- 
ny Chambers, compoſed of the Deputies of the Nobles, the 
Provinces, and the Towns; to whom belong the equipping 


out of Fleets, and the furniſhing Proviſions for em. 
ADMIRATION, in Grammar, a Point or Character, in- 


timating ſomething worthy to be admired or wonder'd at— 


It is expreſſed thus (!). See CHARACTER. 

ADMISSION, Apuiss 10, in the Eccleſiaſtical Law, the 
Act whereby the Biſhop, upon Examination, admits or al- 
lows a Clerk to be able, or competently qualify'd for the 
Office; which is done by the Formula Aamitro te habilem. 
See PRESENTATION, INDUCTION, INSTITUTION, Cc. 

ADMITTENDO Clerico, is a Writ granted to him who 
hath recover'd his Right of Preſentation againit che Biſhop 
in the Common Pleas. See PATRON. 

ADM1TTENDO i Socinm, is a Writ for the Aſſociation of 
certain Perſons to Juſtices of Aſſize formerly appointed. Seo 
JusTicz, and Ass1zE. IE TEL 

ADNATA, in Anatomy, a ptetty thick white Membrane, 
inveſting the Ball of the Eye; called alſo Coujunct va. See 
Toxic, and Cox juNcTIV A. 1 

The Adnata makes what we commonly call the White of 
the Eye ; whence it is alſo called the Albuginea. See Evs, Sc. 

AD Octo, 9.4. to the eighth Number; a Term uſed by 
ſome antient Philoſophers, to denote the higheſt or ſuperla- 


tive Degree; becauſe in their way of diſtinguiſhing Quali- 


ties, they reckon'd no Degree above the Eighth. See Dx- 
GREE, HuMovuR, QuALiTY, E9c. 

ADOLESCENCE, Apor xscEnTIA, the State of Youth ; 
or that Period of a Perſon's Age commencing from his In- 
fancy, and terminating at his full Growth. See Ax. 

The State of Adoleſcence laſts ſo long as the Fibres conti- 
nue to grow, either in Magnitude or Firmneſs. See Firs, 


NuTRITION, Oc. | | 


It is commonly computed to be between 15 and 25, or * 


even 30 Years of Age; tho, in different Conſtitutions its 
Terms are very different. —The Romans uſually reckon'd it 
from 12 to 25 in Boys; and to 21 in Girls. See PoüskRTrx, 
£9c.—And yet, among their Writers, Zuvenis and Adoleſcens 
are frequently uſed indifferently, for any Perſon under 45 
Years. : | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin adoleſco, I grow. 
The Fibres being arrived at the degree of Firmneſs, and 
Tenſion ſurficient to ſuſtain the Parts, no longer yield and give 
way to the Efforts of the Nutritious Matter, to extend em: So 
that their farther Accretion is ſtopp'd from the very Law of 
their Nutrition. See SoLiD, DEArR, c. 

ADONIA, or AboN fc Feaſts, were antient Feaſts, inſti- 
tuted in honour of Adonis; and obſerved with great Solem- 
nity among the Greeks, Fgyprians, &c. See FEAST. | 

They were begun by the Women ; who imitated the 
Cries and Lamentations of Venus, for the Death of her Pa- 
ramour. When they were well weary of this, they changed 
their Notes, and ſung his Praiſes ; and made Rejoicings, as 
if he were raiſed to Life again: or rather, according to 
Meurſius, theſe two Offices made two diſtin Feaſts, which 
were held at different times of the Year, the one fix Months 
after the other; Adonis _ ſuppoſed to paſs half the 
Year with Proſerpine, and halt with Venus. The Feaſt 
was alſo called Salambon. | 

ADONIC, in the antient Poetry, was a fort of ſhort 
Verſe, conſiſting of a Dactyl and a Spondee ; as, Rara ju- 
ventus. See VERSE. Ns 7 
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vt — 1 eaten from Adonis, in whoſe Praiſe it was 


the Cloſe of the VIIIth Century. —And 
and condemn'd 6 and both abjur'd their Error. 
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at che End of each Stanza of Sapphic 


firſt made. See Sarrnic. 


-ADOPTION, Apor rio, an Act by which any one takes 
another into his Family, owns him for his Son, and appoints. 
dim his Heir, See Parnzs, Son, Oc. 


The Word is derived from adoptare; whence. came ado- 
bare, bs make a Knight: whence alſo Miles adobatus, a 


being laid in ſome Senſe to adopt him. See KNIeRx. 
The Cuſtom of agopring was very familiar among the 
antient Romans, who had an expreſs Formula for it — The 
firſt learnt it from the Greeks, among whom it was calle 
aeg, Filiation. See AnorTIVE, | 1095 

As Adoption was a ſort of Imitation of Nature, intend- 
ed ſor the Comfort of thoſe who had no Children; Eu- 
nuchs were not allowed to adopt; as being under an actual 
Impotency of begetting Children. See Eunvcn. 

Neither was it lawful for a young Man to adopt an elder ; 
becauſe that had been contrary to the Order of Nature: but 
it was even requir'd, that the Perſon who adopted, ſhould 
be eighteen Years elder than his adaptive Son z that there 
might at leaſt appear a Probability of his being the natural 
Father. . 

The Romans had two Forms of Adoption; the one be- 
fore the Prætor: the other at an Aſſembly of the People, 


in the Times of the Commonwealth, and afterwards by a a 


Reſcript of the Emperor. 4 
In the firſt, the Natural Father addreſs'd himſelf to the 


Prætor, declaring, that he emancipated his Son, refign'd all 
his Authority over him, and conſented he ſhould be tran- 
ſlated into the Family of the Azoprer. See EMANCIPA- 
TION. 

The latter manner of Adoption was practis d, where the 
Party to be adopted was already free; and was called 
Aarogation. See AbROGATION. A ; 

The Perſon adopted chang'd all his Names ; afſuming 
the Prename, Name, and Sirname of the Perſon who adopt- 
ed him. See NAME. 

They had likewiſe their Tzſtamentary Adoptions, where- 
in Perſons were adopted by the Laſt Will of the Deceas d; 
but theſe were never eſteem' d valid, till they had been con- 
firm'd by the People. See TESTAMENT. WY 

Of late Years, another Form of Adoption has taken 
place; and this is, by cutting off the Hair of a Perſon, and 
delivering it to the Father that is to adopt him, See HAIR, 
and ToxsuR k. | 7 i 

T was this way that Pope ohn VIII. adopted Boſon King 
of Arles; which perhaps is the only Inſtance in Hiſtory of 
Adoption in the Order of Eccleſiaſticks 5. a Law that pro- 
feſſes to imitate Nature, not turing to give Children to thoſe 
in whom it would be thought a Crime to beget any. 

M. Zouſſac, in his Noftes T heologice, gives us divers mo- 
dern Forms of Adoption ; ſome perform'd at Baptiſm ; o- 
thers by the Sword, Sc. See BArISU. 

- ADOPTIVE, AvorTrivvs, or Apo ririus, a Perſon 4- 
dopted by another. See Apo r ION, | 

The Emperot- Adrian preferr'd Adoptive Children to Na- 
rural ones ; by reaſon we chuſe the former, but are oblig'd 
to take the latter at random.— Adoptive Children, among 
the Romans, were on the ſame Footing with Natural ones; 


. 


for which Reaſon, they were either to be inſtituted Heirs, 
or expreſly diſinherited; otherwiſe the Teſtament was null. 


M. Menage has publiſh'd a Book of Eloges, or Verſes 


addreſs'd to him; which he calls Liber Adoprivus, an Adop- 
tive Book ; and adds it to his other Works. —Heinſius and 


D <q of Munſter, have likewiſe publiſhed Agoprive 
s, | 


ADOPTIVI, or AporriAxr, was an antient Sect in Re- 


ligion; thus called, from the manner wherein they conceived 
our Saviour to be the Son of God. 


They took their Riſe from Felix of Urgel, and Elipand 


of Toledo; the latter of whom writing to the former, for 
an Account of his Faith in that Point; was anſwer'd, that 
according to the Uſe of the Language which obtains in reſpect 


of Human Nature, Jeſus was not the Natural, but only the 
Adoptive Son of God. 


- This Opinion they both afterwards propagated, towards 
th were convicted 


ADORATION, the Act of rendering divine Worſhip 


or Honours, to a Being. See Gon, and Worsnie. 


The Adoration of Idols is called Tdolatry. See I 
The Romani ſts J DOLATRY 


LICK, Cross, Oc. 


The Word literally ſignifies, ro apply the Hand to the 
2 W 5 Wo — 7. 4. to kiſs the Hand; 
this being, in the Eaſtern Countries, one of th 
of Reſpect and Submiſſion. | 5 e 8 

The Election of Popes is performed two ways, by Ado- 
ration and by Scrutiny,—In the Election by Adoration, the 
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and Scxur iNW. 


CONES newly made or dubb'd . who knighted him, 


profeſs a ſubordinate Adoration to Saints. 
Images, Relicks, the Croſs, c. See SAINT, IMAGE, Rn. 
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Cardinals ruſh. haſtily, as if, agitated: by ſame. Spirit, and 
fall without more ado to the Adoration of ſome ons amo 
them, and proclaim him Pope. See CAR DIN aT, Pops, . 

In the Election by Scrutiny, Adoration. is the laſt thing, 
and follows the Election; as in the other it is the Electiun 
it ſelf, or rather ſuperſedes the Election. See ELxc rio, 


Ab Pondus Omnium, the Weight of the Whole; an 
Abbreviation among Phyficiens, Sc. ſignifying, that the laſt 
eſcrib'd Ingredient is to weigh as much as all the others 
1 Sce ABBREVIATURE,. 1 4 3 
AD uc Damnum, a Writ directed to the Shetiff, com- 
manding him to inquire what hurt may befal the King by 


granting a. Fair or Market in any Town, or Place. See 


RA, p ᷑]—fwũ̃ůͤk . I ates 
The ſame, Writ alſo iſſues for an Inquiry to be made of 
what the King or other Perſon may ſuffer, by granting 
Lands in Fee-ſimple to a Convent, Chapter, or other Body, 
Politick ; by reaſon ſuch Land falls into Mortmain, or a 
dead hand : that is, into ſuch Condition, that the chief 
Lord loſes all Hope of Heriots, Service of Court, and Ef. 
cheats, upon any traiterous or -feloniaus Offence committed 
by the Tenant : For that a ne Politick dies not, nor can 
perform perſonal Service to the King, or their Meſn Lords; 
as ſingle Perſons may do. See Mog rMAÄiIdx. 
. ADRAGANT, or Ta AGAcAN TR, a ſort of Gum. See 
TR AGACANTR. 4 CO, g | Moch ; 
ADRESS, or Apvrtss, a Diſcourſe preſented to the 
King, in the Name of a conſiderable Body of his People; 
to expreſs, or notify their Sentiments of Joy, Satisſaction, or 
the like, on ſome extraordinary Occaſion. 
Thus, we ſay, the Lords Aareſs, the Commons Adreſi,—. 


| Aareſſes were firſt ſet on foot under the Adminiſtration of 


Oliver Cromnvel. | 


The Word is French, Adreſſe, form'd of 5 verb Aareſ- 


ſer, to ſend or direct any thing to a Perſon.— At Paris, their 


Office of Intelligence is called Bureau 4 Adreſſe,  , 
ApDREss, is allo uſed for DA e DEXTERITY. 
ADROGATION, among the Romans, was a kind of 

Adoption, only differing from it in this; That the Perſon 

here adopted was free, and conſented to be adopted by 

another; and that it was done at the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, while the Commonwealth ſubſiſted; and afterwards by 

a Reſcript of the Emperors. See ADOPTION. 1 "200 

AD Zermivum qui præteriit, is a Writ of Entry, which 
lies where a Man, having leaſed Lands or Tenements ſor 
term of Life, or Years, is, after the Term expir' d, held 
from them by the Tenant, or other Stranger who enjoys 
the ſame, and deforceth the Leſſor.— The {ame Writ allo 

lies for the Leſſor's Heir. cet en 2 

ADVANCE-Foſe, or Ditch, is a Ditch of Water round 


the Eſplanade, or Glacis of a Place; to prevent its. being 


ſurprized by the Befiegers. See Fossz, and Glacis. 
DVANCE-Guard, or V An-Guard, is the firſt Line or Di- 

viſion of an Army ranged or marching in Battle- array; or 

that Part which is next the Enemy, or which marches 


firſt toward them. See Lins. 


The whole Body of an Army is divided into Advance- 
Guard, Arrear-Guard, and Main Body. See Army, Oc. 
The Word is ſometimes alſo applied to a ſmall Party of 
Horle, as 15 or 20, commanded by a Lieutenant, beyond 
and in fight of, the Main Guard. | | 
ADVANGER, among Hunters, is one of the Starts, or 
Branches of a Buck's Attire, between the back Antler and 
the Palm. See ATTirE, HEAD, Oc. | 
ADVENT, ApvtnrTuvs, in the Calendar, the Time im- 


mediately preceding Chriſtmas ; antiently employ'd. in pious 


Preparation for the Adventus, or coming on, of the Feaſt of 


the Nativity. See Nativity, &c, 


Advent includes four Sundays, or Weeks; commencing 
either from the Sunday which falls on St. Andrew's Day, 
or that next after it.— But, it is to be noted, this Rule has 
not always obtain'd. In the Ambroſian Office, there are 
fix Weeks mark'd for Advent; and St. Gregory, in his Sa- 
cramentary, allows five. | 

The firſt Week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is 
that wherein it begins ; but it was antiently otherwiſe, the 
Week next Chriſtmas being reputed the Grit z and the Nu- 
meration carried backwards. 1 
Great Auſterity was practis'd in the antient Church during 
this Seaſon.— At firſt they faſted three Days a- week; but 
were afterwards obliged to faſt every Day: Whence the 
Seaſon is frequently called in antient Writers, Lent, and 

drageſima. See Lent, and Fasr. | 

The Courts of Juſtice were all ſhut. —Under King John, 
it was expreſly declared, that in Aduentu Domini nulla 
Aﬀeiſu capi debet : But this was afterwards alter d; and it 
was made lawful, in reſpe& of Juſtice and Charity which 
ought at all Times to be regarded, to take Aſſizes of Novel 
Difſeifin, Mort d' Anceſter, and Darrein Preſentment, in the 
Time of Advent, Septuageſima, and Lent. See Ass z E. 


This 


Alo r a 


*. 8 
48 CER ee Acc iestom, ec. 


Thus, 3 Marrer, is. ſuch Manter as; doth- 4 


This Man, iter by Co Pine. 3 
mY Uateral Succeiſion. oa 
1 33 9 N 11 105 5 1 a 


Word is 2150 in op dige, to  Proſoffirious * is - 
= are vie ſuch 


from her. to Son... See EET 2 
Ae eee in Law. der Vanra indi 
VENTURE, « an pon "HE n rizing Enter- 
2 8 Accident, either real or fictitious; See Fazrt. 
dyels e, are chiefly taken up in relating loo 


| | nerd, N C. 5 See an 
and} RoM ANCE. 2 


| * is , wh, and literally devores/an Brent, or 
S N 
1425 pany of „ Aung was an a 
Decomination of the Homburgh Company. See Hamburgh 
ANT; reer 
co Ans binn, in Sate, a Particle join'd 
10-4 Verb; chestire, ot Participle, to explain their man- 
ner of afling.or ſuffering; ; or to —— ſome Circumſtance 7 
uali ty ignited. by them, See Pazricrs, Nan, c. 
Qu Word is formed; from the Prepofition 44, and ns 
zum z and fignifice. ae a Diction * to a Verb, to 
ſhow, how, or when, ot where, one is, ſuffers: As, 
the Boy A neatly, writes 2d; the Bock! is Ms. &E. © 
Not that. the Agverb is confin d purely to Verbs; but 
becauſe. that is its moſt. ordinary uſe. We frequently find 
it join'd to: Adjecti ves, and ſometimes even to Subſtanti 


£2 of the Thing ſpoken of, v. 8. He is very 1 
i; he 18 ruh King. * 
verb. is likewiſe join d, — to Another 72 
3 modify i its meaning, v. g. very deuput ly, &c. Wbence 
Ant Grammarians chuſe rather to call them Aogificarrves ;, 

comprizing under this one general Term, both Adverbs, 
Conjundtions, ann * even EY See Mo- 
DIFICATIV Es || VAI. 22 
Aauerbs are very umerous, _bue.ma A . 
the general Claſſes, of Adverts 0 Tame, of Plots of Or- 
der, T envi, of Duality, - | Manners. of Aſp rmotion, 
of Donbrrug, and of Compariſon. 
| ADVERSARIA, among the 1 was uſed ſor a 


Book of Accounts, like our Journal or Day Book; thus 


called, quod adverſa arte etiam ſoriftis. impleretur, be. 
cauſe _ even ON Backfide.. * 1 4 ho) 


Hence, Adverſaria is ſometimes alſo uſed among us for a 
common piace. Book... See Common-Place. 
| e See AnTAcons7, Orronzux, Con- 
WEL, & 
The Word is form'd — the Latin. Propoſition Adverſis, 
againſt ; from 4d, and verto, I turn to 
ADVERSATIVE, in Grammar, — A Particle, be Com 
junction Adverſative, is that which expreſſes ſome Die- 


rence, or Oppoſition between what goes we, and what 


follows, See ConjuncTion.., 
Thus, or is an. Aduenſative, v. g Ves, or e 
ADVERTISEMENT, an latein ence, or Information, 
given to Perſons intereſted in an Affe. | 
'The Word is form'd of the French | Avertiſſement, from 
the Latin Adverrere, to advert, conſider, regard. 


ADULT, Apvirvs, one who is come to Tears of Dit. | 


cretion ; who is enter d upon Manhood, or the Age of A do- 
Jeſcence 3-and is old and bi 1 a enough to have Underſtand- 
ing, and Diſcernment. - 
| Tho Word is formed 1 * Participle of the Verb ad 
lee, 1 w. up. See ADOLESCENCE, / 

The Anabar rifts confer the Sacrament of Baptiſm upon 
none 18 Aaults. See Barrie, and Ax ABA Trier. 
There is a notable Difference between the Proportions of 


Infants. and Adults. -A Map, M. Dodart obſerves, ſormd 


like a Fctus, would be a Monſter, and wou d ſcarce be ac- 
Enowledg g'd for c one of the Species. See. Fox rus, and Em- 

Aro. 

ADULTER ATION, AvvitzRATIO, the Aa x deba- 
fing a Medicine or other thing, with bad Ingredients; or the 
putting one thing for, and into another. See SornI8TICA- 
oN. 

10 adulterate the: current Coin, is a Capital Crime in all 
Nations, See Monz x, and Coin, 

The Word is Latin z form'd of the Verb „ to 
corrupt by mingling — foreign to any Subſtance, 


ETSY 


„ from the 8 where- |: ADULT | 
ans. the ſolein un adultercyus Amour, or Comatere 
without * Licence. See Aduiterini Ghlidren - are prot be , 


* Oſfeprin of * le Perfons— TGS Nr 
eving, ah befalling a em the Tide of vw 


Nr” 0 *, {$4.76 n. 
„e "+ 
10 ede | 


Natural Children, as I Natele Alen d 
em. See Ber Ar 2 e 


ADULTERY, A e in our gegen, LAW wha 
married fer- 


Mic Marria Ef 


” 4 5 _ Accufarion and Puniſhment were orb ou 
The Emperor Auguſtus was the firſt who brought them into 


2 Law; Which he had the Misfortune to fee 'execured in 


2 P 'of his own Ohildron——This way the Fulian 
W. 
3 -P PA chis any lef the aten of Ftubery open 
to every body, yet tis certain Adultery has been always 
laok'd u As 4 private and domeſtick Crime, rather than 
a-publick one; ſo that Strangers were ſeldom ſuffer'd to 
proſecute, eſſ 5 where the Marriage Was Peaceable, od 
the Husband madè no Co iner. "At, 
Some of the ſucceeding 5 rs abrog at 
which: left the Accuſation of 


adultery 75 to Strangers; 


in regard ſuch an Accuſation could not be enter'd, without 


ſetting the Husband and Wife at Variance,” throwing the 
Children into a State of Uncertainty, and bringing Contempt 
and Derifion u 
nearlieft 'interefted in the Matter, tis ſuppoſed he will exa- 
mine the Wiſe's Actions with more Circumſpeftion than an 
other: So that where he is filent, tis not fair any body elf 


ſhould ſpeak for him. See AcevsarOn. 


For this reaſon, the Law, in ſome Caſes, Has: mate — 
Hausband both udge and Executioner in hie own Cauſe; 
and has allow'd him to revenge bimſelf of che Ibjury, * 
taki away the Lives of the Adutterers whom he ſhould 


ves, end . in the Act. — Tie hue, where the Husband made 
particularly 3 thoſe Subſtantives fignify an Attribute, a 21 Meade 


| of: his Wife Iufan 
Gs: with bis own E 
difſembled the Afront; 


er Where having ſeen her 
yet ſuffer'd patiently, and 
theſe Caſes, Aiulttry became a 


Crime. of publick Doorn { und the Julian Law provides 
: 'Puniſhments/for ſuch Husbands, as well as their Wives. 


In moſt European Countries, at this Day; Adultery is not 
4 publick Crime; and none dur the Husband is ſuffered to 
intermeddle, excepting where the Scandal is very notorious. 


Tren the King's rocares, Attorney, or d the like, may 


Hot incermeddle. -- + F 
© Add, that tho the Husband who vielews * Conjugal 
Bond be guilty: of Adultery as well as the Wife; yet is 


not the Wit allow'd to accuſe, or proſecute him for 4. lame. 
Sce Wire, HvussBanw, ec. 


Kocrates relates, L. Ve. 8. chat under the Breyer? Thee 


Accus, in the 1 1 380, Women convicted of Aaultery were 


puni ſn d by a publick Conſtupration;” + / 3s 

Lycurgus. puniſh'd® the Hdulterer as 4 Parrieide The 
Locrians tore out his Eyes; ;, nd moſt of che e 
niſh him very ſe verely. 

The Saxons formerly burns, the Haahereſs; and over her 
Aſhes eretted a Gibbet, whereon the Hdulterer was hang d. 
An Exgland, King Eamon puni ſn'd Adnitery. as Homi- 
cide; but Canutus ordained the Man to 'be*baniſh'd, and 
the Woman to have her Noſe and Ears cut off. Qui uxo- 


ratus faciet Adulterium, habet Rex vel dominus ſuperio- 


rem; Epiſcopus inferiorem. L. Hen. I. c. 12. De Adul- 


terio per roram Client. habet Rex hominem, Epiſcopus muli &- 


rem. Domeſday, tit. Ceſtre Civit, . 

In. Spain, they puniſh'd Adultery by cutting off that Part 
which had been e Inſtrument of the Crime. — In Poland, 
before Chriſtianity was eftabliſh'd, they puni ſh d Adultery 


they carried into the Market- Place, and there faſten d him 
by the Teſticles with a Nail; laying a Razor within his 


reach, and leaving him under a Neceſlity, either of doing 


Tuſtice upon himſelf, or of periſhing in that Condition. 


At preſent, the Laws are much more favourable : — To | 


Divorce, and ſtrip the Aaultereſi of her Dower, is all ber 


Puniſhment among us: In the Romiſh Gene they alſo 
ſhut em up in Nunneries. 


The Zacedemonians, inſtead of puniſhing Atutery, pe 


mitted it, or at leaſt. tolerated i it 3 as we are told by 
tarch. See Concvaineg. ::.* + 


According to ſome of the Papal Deciſions, Adultery ren- . 


ders Marriage between the two Criminals unlawful ; this 


making what the Schools call Impedimentum Criminis. 


The Greeks, and other Chriſtians throughout the Eat, ad- 
bere to the Opinion that Adultery diflves the Band of 
Marriage: 80 chat the Hudband, without more ado, may 


marry another. The Councib:of-77exr condemns that O . 


nion ; and even in ſome meaſure W thoſe w 
bold it. S XXIV. Can. 1 


Avvr- 


ed this Le, 


the Husband; for as RY He: nd is the 


and Fornication in a very reicular manner: The Criminal 


— 


Avvbtrnny. is alſo uſed by ſome fanciful Aſtt6nomers and 

Aſtrologers, for an Eclipſe of the Sun, or Moon ; happening 

in an unuſual, and as they ſuppoſe, irregular manner : as in 
es 


the Cale of horizontal Eeliples; where, tho the gun and 


Moon be diametrically oppoſite, yet they appear as if above 


the Horizon, by reaſon of the Refraction. See Ecxirex, 


Rxrn AcTION, c. Al „ 
ADVOCATE, Apvocarvs, among the Romans, a Per. 


ſon ſuill'd in their Law, and who undertook the Defence of 


Cauſes at the Bar. See LAW. IP | 
The Word i compounded of ad, and voce, 9. d. I call to 
my aid, or defence. ETON * | 1 75 
he Roman Advocates anſwet'd_ to one Part of the Office 
of a Lawyer among us, vis,” the Pleading Part; for as to 
the giving Counſel, they never meddled with it: that be- 
ing the Buſineſs of the Juris-conſulti. See Jux 18consvLTvs, 
be Romans, in the firſt Ages of their State, held the 


Profeſſion of an Advccate in 5 honour ; and the Seats of 
en 


their Bar were crouded with Senators and Conſuls; they, 
whoſe Voices commanded the People, thinking it an Ho- 
nour to be employ d in defending them. 3 
They were hyled Comites, Honorati, Clariſfumi, and even 
Patroni ; as if their Clients were not leſs oblig'd to them, 
than Freedmen to their Maſters. See PaTron, and CLIEN r. 
But the Bar was not then venal.— Thoſe who aſpired to 
Honours and Offices, took this way of gaining an Intereſt in 
the People, and always pleaded gratis. _— 
But no ſooner was Luxury and Corruption brought into 
the Commonwealth, than the Bar became a Sharer in them. 
—Then it was that the Senators let out their Voices for 
pay, and Zeal and Elcquence were fold to the higheſt Bid- 
der. To put a Stop to this Abuſe, the Tribune Cincius 
procured a Law to be paſſed, called from him, Lex Cinciu; 
where the Advocates were forbid to take any Money of 
their Clients. Fred. Brummerus bas publiſh'd an ample 
Comment upon this Law. | | ; 
It had before been prohibited the Advocates to take any 
Preſents or Gratuities for their Pleading.— The * 
Auguſtus added a Penalty to it: notwithſtanding which, 
the Advocares play'd their Parts ſo well, that the Emperor 
Claudius thought he did a great thing, when he oblig d em 
not to take above eight great Seſterces, which are -aquiva- 
lent to 35 Pounds Seerling, for pleading each Cauſe. © 
ApvocaArs is {hill uled in Countries where the Civil 
Law obtains, for thoſe who plead and defend the Cauſes o 
Clients truſted to them. See Civir Law. | | 
In Scotland they have a College, or Faculty of Advocates, 
180 in number; appointed to plead in all Actions before 
the Lords of Seffion——They have a Dean, Treaſurer, 
Clerks, Examinators, and a Curator of their Library. 
By the Articles of the Union, none are to be named or- 
dinary Lords of Seſſion, except thoſe who have been 44vo- 
cates, or principal Clerks of Seſſion for five Years, GW. 
In Doctors Commons, the Advocates are uſually called 
Prectors, or Procurators. See Proctor, and Prxocur aToOR. 
In France, they have two Kinds of Advocates, viz. Plead- 
ing Aavccates, Avocats Plaidauts; and Counſel Advocates, 
Avocats Conſultants. 
This Diſtinction was form'd with a View to the two 
Branches among the Romans, Advocati, and Furiſconſulti. 


let there is this difference, that the Function of the Ju- 


ri ſconſulti, who 2 gave their bare Advice, was of a dif- 
ferent Kind from that of the Advocati; being a ſort of pri- 
vate and perpetual Magiſtrature, principally under the firſt 
Emperors ; as, on the other hand, the Advocati never be- 
came Juriſcenſilti. Whereas in France, after the Advo- 
cates have atiain'd to Reputation and Experience enough at 
the Bar, they quit ſo buſy a Province, and become as it 
were Chamber Council. 

They have alſo their Advocate General, and King's Ad- 
docate, Avocat du Roy. 

Lord ADvocare, in Scotland, is one of the Officers of 
State, whoſe Buſineſs is to give his Advice about the mak- 
ing and executing of Laws; to defend the King's Right, 
and Intereſt in all publick Meetings; to proſecute all Capi- 
tal Crimes before the Juſticiary ; and concur in all Purſuits 
before Sovereign Courts for Breaches of the Peace; and al- 
ſo in all Matters wherein the King, or his Donator, has In- 
tereſt.— He intents no Proceſſes of Treaſon, except by War- 
rant of Privy Council, 15 


The Lord Advocate is ſometimes an ordinary Lord of Seſ- 


ſion ; in which Caſe, he only pleads in the King's Cauſes: 


otherwiſe, he is at liberty to plead in all Cauſes. © 

Fiſcal AD vO ATE, Fiſti Anvocartvs, was an Officer in- 
ſtituted by the Emperor Adrian, to defend the Cauſe, and 
Intereſts of the Fiſczs, or private Treaſury; in the ſeveral 
Tribunals where that might be concern d. See Frecvs. 

Conſiſtorial Anvocars, is an Officer of the Court of 
Rome, whoſe Office is to plead upon the Oppoſitions made 
to the Proviſions of Beneſices in that Court. See Paovr- 
1%. They are ten in number.. | 


_— * * 


2 


(38) 


fying or maintaining the Act, is 


| * 
\ 


x. 
ADV 


.:Anvacate:of a City, or Town, is a Magiſtrage eſtabſi fl. 
ed in ſeveral Places of Germany, for the Adminiftration. of 
Juſtice in that City, in the Emperor's Name: See Avvgws, 
APDvocarE of a Church, or Kecle/iaſtical ApVvoc Ar . 
Perſon to whom it antiently belong'd, to defend the Ripht, 
and Intereſts of 4 Church, both in à Legal and 4 Military 
Capacity; more uſually called uuouee, or "Avoree.” ges 
F 7 TUDOR 05, PRONE ron 
The Word Advocatus or Advoere is Rill retained, ſor 
what we uſually call the Patron, or he who has the Ad. 
vowſan, or Right of Preſentation in his o.]œ, Name. See 


= . AM 


PaTron, ADvowson, PRESENTA NON, Co. 


The Menaſteries bad alſo their Advocates, or Advoreee, | 


Sce MomasrEaYy; GCS. 


Cy & - 


'-ADVOCATIONE Decimarnm, a Writ which" lies ir 


the Claim of che fourth Part, or upward, of the Tithes tha | 


belong to any Church. See "Eres." SDL» 3 + 4 F408 
ADVOW, or Avow, 4dvocare, in Law, to, juſtify or 

maintain an Act formerly done. 
Thus, if one take a Diftreſs ſor Rent, or other thing, and 
be that is diſtrained ſues a Replevin; the Diſtrainer, juſti. 
ſaid ro w. 888 Diu 
TR ESS, REPLEvVY, Cc. ä 
Dracton uſes the Latin Term Advocaye, in the ſame gig. 
nification ; as, Advocatio diſſeſſinæ, L. IV. c. 26. And in 
Cafſanens, de Couſuet. Bur. Agvecare is uſed in the like 
Senſe. The Author laſt cited does allo” uſe the Subſtantive 

Deſavohamentum, for a Diſavowing, or refuſing t&/avvey. 
Tbe original Uſe of the Word was this When - ftoln 
Goods were bought by one, and fold to another, it was law. 
ful for the right Owner to take them wherever they were 
found ; and he. in whoſe Poſſeſſion they were found; was 


bound, Advocare, i. e. to produce the Seller to juſtify the 


Sale, and ſo on till they found the Thief. | 

_ Afterwards, the Term was applied to any thing which 
a Man acknowledg'd to be his own, or done by Rim; in 
which Senſe, it is mentioned in Flera, L. I. pars 4. S vir 
sp/um_ in domo ſua ſuſceperit, nitrreyis & advocaverit fili- 
um ſuum. 1 LE f 220 +» 7) . 03.5 1 | 

. *-ADVOWEE, or Avowzz, or ApvocATE f A Church, 
was heretofore the Patron, or Defender of the Rights there- 
of. See ADbvoc Arz, PAr ao, Sc. 
The Word is French, Aavoné, of Avone, of the Verb 
Awvoner, to avow, own, acknowledge Dependence, Subjec- 
tion, Cc. Whence alſo Havomſom. See Avow, and Ar- 
vows ox. „1 T55 Ln ed » 30 £ | p bs — 112 245 
There were alſo Advowees for Cathedrak, Abbies, Mo- 
naſteries, c. — Thus, Charlemaign had the Title of Advocate 
of St. Peter's; King High, of St. Riqnter ; and PBollandus 
mentions ſome Letters of Pope Nicholas, by which he con- 
ſtituted King Eatward the Songedber, and his Succeſſors, 
Advocates of the Monaflery at Weſtminſter, and of all the 


Churches in England. 


Theſe Aavoures were the Guardians, Protectors, and, 
as it were, Adminiſtrators of the temporal Concerns of the 
Churches, Cc. and under their Authority, were paſs'd all 
Contracts which related thereto. See GAR DI AN, c. 

It appears alſo, from the moſt antient Charters, that the 
Donations made to Churches, were'conferr'd on the Perſons 
of the Advowees.—They always pleaded the Cauſes of the 
Churches in Court, and diſtributed Juſtice for them, in the 
Places under their Juriſdiction. They alſo commanded 
the Forces furniſh'd by their Monafteries, ègc. for the 
War; and even were their Champions, and ſtood Duels for 
them. See Comprar, Dver, and Cn amprion. ' © 

This Office is ſaid to have been firſt introduc'd in tho 
IVth Century, in the Time of Stilico ; tho the Benedic- 


tines don't fix its Origin before the VIIIth Century. A. 


Sant. Benedict. S. III. P. 1. Pref p-. 91, Sc. 

By degrees, Men of the firſt Rank were brought into it, 
as it was found neceflary, either to defend with Arms, or to 
protect with Power and Authority. In ſome Monaſteries 
they were called Canſervators; but theſe, without the Name, 


had all the ſame Functions with Advowees. See Constx- 
VATOR. | 43 


There were alſo ſometimes ſeveral Sub-Advowees, or Sub- 


Ad vocates in each Monaſtery, who officiated inſtead of the 
Aavowees themſelves ; which, however, proved the Ruin 
of Monatteries ; thoſe inferior Officers running into great 


Abuſes. | 


Hence, Husbands, Tutors, and every Perſon in ral, 
who took upon him the Defence of another, were allo called 
Advowees, or Advocates —Hence ſeveral Cities, alſo, had 
their Advowees ; which were eſtabliſh'd long after the Ec 
clefiaſtical ones, and doubtleſs from their Example. —Thus, 
we _ in Hiſtory of the 4dvemwees of Angsburg, of Ar- 
res, &c. 07 | | 

The Vidames aſſumed the Quality of Advorwees ; and 
hence it is, that ſeveral Hiſtorians of the VIIIth Century, 
confound the two Functions together, See Vipans. 


And 
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And hatch ale it is chat ſeveral Secular Lords in Ger- Authors art bf ie means ugregd us to the tfe of this 


Mizcs for their” Crefts ; us having antiently 
ene the great Ohurches. 8e Miru z, und 


* 
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See diſtinguiſhes two Kinde of Eeceleſiaſtieal AA. 


boneel.— The bs of Cauſes,” or Froceſſes, Autoren Cau- 


run: the other, of Territdty, or Lande, van Sb. 


ir primitive Name, votes, tho more uſually Pa- 
by welke hereditary 3 as being the Foundets and Badow: 
ers of Churches, Se. of their Heirs. See PATA. 0.1 
In this Senſe,” Women were ſometimes ppvateſſes, Ad. 
oocatiſſe And, in effekt, the Canen La mention fore 
who had; this Title, and who had the ſame Right of Fre- 
ſentation, Sc. in their Churches, which the Aa votuevs them- 

had. K Ane N 3 * K * 2 1 0 , 8 981 
_— a Stat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with Advowee Para- 
mount, for the Higheſt Patron ; that is, the King. See Pa- 

bn? 2 © % nt wt offs een 

""'Thers were alſo Advowees of Countries, and Provinces. 


| in a Charter of the Year 1187, Zerrbetd Duke of Zering- 
hen, is called Advowee of Thug; and in the. Notiria of 


the Belgic Churches, publiſh'd by Mirens, the Count of 
Lovain is ſtiled Count an4 Advowee of Brabant, ——1n the 
XIith and XIIth Centuries, we alſo meet with the AA 
vowres of | Alfatia, of Funbia, &. OO no 
Raymond de Agiles telates, that after the Re of 
uſalem from the Saracens, it being propoſed to elect a 
King theteof; the Biſhops pleaded, Non debere ibi eligi 
Regem, ubi Deus paſſus & coronatns eft, &c. © That “ they 
« ought by no means to appoint a King, in a Place where 
« God had ſuffer'd and been crown'd ; but ſhould content 
« themſelves with electing an Advowee, or Advocate of the 
« City, to take Care of the Garriſon, Sc.“ ef 
Dodechin, a German Abbot, who wrote a Voyage to the 
Holy Land in the XIIch Century, calls Go4frey of Bulloign, 
Adworree of the Holy Sepulthre.' N N 
ADVOWSON, or Anvowzen, AAvouerie, Advocatia, 
or Advocatio, the Quality, or Office of an Advowee, or Ad- 
vocate, Sc. See ADVOWER E, gc. Nager | 
-  Arvow80N, or Apvouzen, in Common Law, figniſies a 


| Right to preſent to a Benefice.' See PxESENTATION., 


In this Senſe, the Word imports as much as Jus patrona- 
tus in the Canon Law. See PaTRonact. - *" 

' The Reaſon 90 the Name Advotoſon, Advocatio, is, that 
antiently. thoſe*who had a Right to preſent to a Church, 
were Maintainers of it, or great Benefactors to it; and were 
ſometimes called Patroni, and ſometimes Advocati, or Ad- 
powees. See ADvocarts, G. 


In the general, an — is where a Biſhop, Dean, 


or Chapter, and their Succeſſors, or any Lay Patron, have a 
Right ro preſent whom-they pleaſe to any ritual Benefice, 
when it becomes void. See Vacancy and BENE ICE, Oc. 
This Advozrſon is of two Kinds. Advowſon in groſs, 
that is, not immediately reſtrained, or adhering to any Ma- 
nor, as Parcel thereof. , PII . 
And Advowſon appendant, which depends on a Manor, as 
appurtenant to it: This Kitchin calls an Incident, which 


may be ſeparated from its Subject. 


Add, that'as the Builders and Endowers of a Church were 
the Patrons of it; ſo thoſe who founded any Religious 
Houſe, had the Advomſon or Patronage of it. | 

Sometimes the Patron had the fole Nomination of the 
Prelate, Abbot, or Prior; either by Inveſtitute, (or Delivery 


of a Paſtoral Staff) or by direct Preſentation to the Dioce- - 


lan: And if a free Election was left to the Religious, yet a 
Conge A Hlire, or Licence of Election, was firſt to be ob- 


tain'd of the Patron, and the Perſon elected was confirm'd 


by him. 


If the Founder's Family was extin&, the Patronage of 
the Convent went to the Lord of the Manor. 

ADVOWTRY. See ApotrrERx. 
8 ADUST, AvvsTvs, is applied, among Phyſicians, c. to 
uch Humours, as by long Heat become of a hot and fiery 
Nature, See Humovs. | 

Such is Choler re to be.— Melancholy is uſually 
confider'd as black an aduſt Bile. See Cyorer, Mzr An- 
CHoLy, Oc. | Ine 
Aauſt Blood, ſays Blanchard, is, when by reaſon of ex- 
traordinary Hear, its more ſubtile Parts are all evaporated, 
leaving the groſſer, with all the Imputities therein, half tor- 
rify'd, as it were. See Broon. . | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin aduro, I burn. | 
T ADYTUM, Advror, a ſecret or retir'd Place in the Pagan 
3 where Oracles were given, and into which none 
* or E, a Dipthong, or double Vowel, bortow'd from 

© Greeks and Talius. oe HET A0Re, 7 EO 


(99) 


_ their Latin and Greek form! in every 


e of Fuad. 
In effect, SS | 


- der'd the Os Lachrymale carious, 


AEN 


Some, out of regird to Etymology, inſiſt on its bein 
retain'd in all Words, particularly Technical ones, borrow 
from thoſe Languages ; while othete, from a Conſideration 
that it is no Dipchong id our Language, its Sound 


Proper i 
being no other Hat that of the fumple e; contend that it 


oaghr to be entite ly diſuſed, except in Words which retain 
For our own part, till the Point is a little better ſertled, 
we muſt be contented to ſteer a Kind: of middle, or neutral 
Courſe ; conform ing our ſel ves to Cuſtom as . 43 og be. 
Such ; Articles, therefore, as are omitte unde 44, the 
Reader will find nder K oo, als 

_ ZACEA, in Antiquity, ſolemn Feaſts\ and Comba ts, ce- 
lebrared: in gira, in honour of acts ; who bad been 
theie King, ant who, on account of his fingulag Juſtice upon 


Burch, was ſuppoſed to have a Commiſſion: given him, to 


be one uf the Judges in Hell. See Fx an, £56. 
ECHMALOTARCHA, in Antiquity, a Greek Term, 
Hgnitying, Chief or Leader of the Capti ves: 
The yes who tefuſed to follow: Zorobbebel ;apd return 
with him to Feilen, after e Pabyloni/h; . : 
created an tarelu, to govern them. Nat chat th 


Frs themſelves call'd kim by-this Name, as ſome; Authors 


ave afſerted ; or that People ſpoke Hebrew) or Cn Idee, 
not Greek, But Origen, and others, who wrote in the Greek 


Tongue, rendered the Hob/em Name TWO wh) Roſe 


Zane, q. d. Obief of 'the Captivicy,' by a Greek Name of 


the like import, Z/ypdawmyy/1/ form'd from arnganires, of 


«oe, M Point of Pike, and apyn, Command. | 


However, the Fews muſt have had Officers of this kind 
before the Return from Zabylon : Witneſs the Hiſtory of 


Suſannah ; the two Elders who'condemn'd her, being Æch- 


malotarche that Year The Ferwiſs Writers afſure us, that 
the AZchmalotarche were only to be choſen out of the Tribe 

Es, in Antiquity, an infetio? kind of Temple, diſtin- 
1233 by this, that it was not conſecrated by the Augurs. 
See Tuurtn, Avcvr, Se. IR 


Such was the ZErarinm, or Treaſury z called des Sa- 


tym. Sce Franivn.”' 


''' EDILIS, Evirt, in Antiquity. ” See EDIIE. 


* GIL OPS, z Tumor, or rather Ulcer, in che great Can- 
thus or Angle of the Eye, by the Root of the Noſe ; ei- 
ther with or without an Inflammation. See Exz, Tumor, 
and Urcrs. 4 +44 C 60 1 | 355 "_ | 

The Word, in its original Greek; A =, ſiguiſies a Goar's 


De; in regard, Goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to 


this Diſtemper. 
I the Ægilops be neglected, it burſts, and degenerates in- 
to a Fiſtula, which cats into the Bone, See Fisrul A. 
Authors frequently uſe Ægyiops, Anchylops, and Fiftnla 
Lachrymalis 8 : But the more accurate, after 
Agineta, make a difference. The Tumor, ere it becomes 
ulcerous, is properly called 3 ; and after it has ren- 
Fiſtula Lachrymalis. See 
AncnYLoys, c. = } Sib 
If the AÆgilops be accompanied with an Inflammation; it 
takes its Riſe from the Abundance of Blood, which the too 
great Plenitude diſcharges upon the Corner of the Eye.—If 
it be without an Inflammatibs, it is ſappoſed to 8 
from a viſcous pituitous Humour, thrown upon this Part. 
AGIPAN, in Antiquity, a Denomination given to Pan, 
and the Panes. Sec PAN EES. 


The Word is compounded of att, aryes, Goar; as be- 


ing ſented with the Horns, Legs, Feet, Sc. of that 
. n! 


Tbe Antichts alſo gave the Name gigant to a fort of | 


Monſters mention d by Pliny, Soliuns, and Pom. Mela, 


L. I. c. 8.—Salmaſius, in his Notes on Solinus, takes Agi- 


pan to have fignified the ſame in Lybia with Sylvarus 
| the Romans. See Syrvan. © ; þ 2007 


amon b 204195 7-1; - 
Voſſius rejects the Opinion, and ſhews, that the Zgipans 


had not Faces like Men, as the Sylvaus had; but like 
Goats. In effect, the whole upper Part of the Body reſem- 
bled that Animal; and as to the lower, they painted it with 
a Fiſhes Tail. The Monſter repreſented on ſome Medals of 
Auguſtus, by Antiquaries called Capricornus ; appeats to be 


the true Artes. | | 145 
AGYPTIACUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of deterfive Un- 
uent ; fo called from its duſky Hue or Colour, which re- 
— the ſwarthy Complexion of the Brians. See 
DzTzK8tve, and Uncvenrt. ries CS ha 
It is compoſed of Verdigreaſe, Vinegar, and Honey, boil'd 
to a Conſiſtence. = 2 
The Preſcription is Meſue's—lt is chiefly uſed for eating 


off rotten' Fleſh, and cleanfing foul Ulcers ; patticularly Ve- 


; "netcal ones in the Throat, Oc. It alſd deftroys thoſe cance- 
Priefts were admitted. See Tzxmers, Otacrs, Ge. ? 2 ; 


tous Erofions apt to grow in Childrens Mouths, 


ENIGMA. See ExLGNA. 


- 


OL, 
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Stream of a Fountain. See FounTain. 


— KOLIC, a £011aN, in Grammar, the Nam of one 
of the five Dialects of the Greek Tongue. See Gan, 


; and Dratecrt. | 


It was firſt uſed in Peoria ; whence it paſs'd into alis, 
and was that which Sappho and Alceus wrote in. 

The Aolic Diale& throws out all the wp eg Ac- 
cents; and agrees in ſo many things with the Doric Dialect, 
that the two are uſually conſounded together. See Donic. 
or ic, or Zoran Mode, in Muſick. See Mops. 

EOLIPILE, Eor irt, a hydraulick Inſtrument, conſiſ- 
ting of a hollow metalline Ball, with a ſlender Neck or 


Pipe arifing from the ſame ; which being filled with Water, 
— thus * 'd to the Fire, produces a vehement Blaſt 
-of Wind. See Win. 

This Inſtrument, Des Cartes and others have made uſe 
of, to account ſor the natural Cauſe and Generation of Wind. 
And hence its Name, olipila, „ . pila oli, Solus ss 
Ball; Aolus being reputed the God of the Winds. See 


e Gov. 


” 


which is the moſt commodious way, becauſe then the Ca- 
vity may the more readily be filled with Water: If there 
be no Screw, it may be fill'd thus —Heat the Ball red hot, 
and throw it into a Veſſel of Water; the Water will 
run in at'a ſmall Hole, and fill about ewo thirds of the Ca- 


viry. a - MING IHTSE ALS 10 
i after” this, the ye 5-5 be laid on, or before, the 
Fire; ſo that the Water and Veſſel become very much heat- 
ed; the Water being rariſied into a kind of momentary Air, 
will be forced out with very great Noiſe and Violence ; 
but it will be by Fits, and not with a conſtant and uniform 
Bait.  w1- 7 | an: | f 

Theſe Phænomena, the Reader will be eafily enabled to 
ſolve, from what is ſhewn under the Articles, Alx, WA- 
TER, RAREFACTION, Sc. N | 

The Air or Vapour _—_ out of the Zolipile, is found 
ſenſibly hot near the Orifice ; but at a farther diſtance, 


cold; like what we. obſerve of our own Breath: Ihe 
Cauſe of which is controverted.— The Corpuſeularians ac- 


count for it hence, that the Fire contain'd in the rarified 


Vapour, tho ſufficient to be felt near the Orifice, diſenga- 


es it ſelf in the Progreſs of the Stream; and becomes in- 
Fnfble ere arriv'd at the Journey's End. See FIRE. The 
mechanical Philoſophers, on the other hand, hold that the 
Vapour, at its Exit from the Ball, is endued with that pe- 
culiar Species of circular Motion, which conſtitutes the Quali- 
ty Heat; and that the further it recedes therefrom, the more 
is this Motion deſtroy d, by the Reaction of the contiguous 


Air; till the Heat at length becomes inſenſible. See Hu AT. 


Chauvin ſuggeſts ſome further Uſes of the olipile.— 
1, He thinks it might be applied inſtead of Bellows to blow 
the Fire, where a very intenſe heat is requir'd. 2%, If a 
Trumpet, Horn, or other ſonorous Inſtrument were fitted to 
its Neck, it might be made to yield Muſick. 3, If the 
Neck were turn'd icularly upwards, and prolong'd 
by a Tube or hollow Cylinder fitted to it, and a hollow Ball 


laid on the Orifice of the Tube; the Ball would be blown 


up, and kept fluctuating or playing up and down: As in the 
i | And, 5®, it 
might ſerve to ſcent, or perfume a Room, if fill'd with per- 
fum'd, inſtead of common Air. Hy 

EON, Eon, Ar, q. d. Age; literally fignifies the Du- 
ration of a thing. See AGx, and Dux ar10N. | 

But ſome antient Hereticks have affix'd another Idea to 
it; in order to which, they have made uſe of the Philoſo- 

hy of Plato: giving Reality to the Ideas, which that Phi- 
2 opher had imagin'd in God; and even perſonifying them, 
and feigning them diſtin from God, . have been pro- 
duced E him, ſome Male, others Female. See Ip, and 
PrATONISM. 

Theſe Ideas they call ons; of an Aſſemblage whereof 
they compos'd the Deity, calling it TMigepa, a Greek Word, 
fGgnifying Fulneſs. h OY 

Simon Magus is ſaid to have been the firſt Inventor of 
theſe ons; which were afterwards brought to Perfection 
by Valentinus, who acknowledg'd thirty of em. See Gnos- 


TICS, VALENTINIANS, Oc. 


AQUAL. Eqyar. 
AQUALITY. kur, ; 
ATION. EqQvAT1o0N. 

AQUATOR. EqQuaros. 
AQUINOX. * Equinox. 
AQUINOCTIAL. EqQuinocTIAL. 
AQUIPOLLENT. EqQv1eOLLENT. 
AQUIVALENT, EquivALENT. 
EqvivocaAL. 


. res 

AQUIVOCATION, Ec. Epi voc Arion, E9c. 
ARA, in Matters of Chronology, fignifies the ſame with 

Epocha ; that is, any Point of 'Time, determin'd at Plea- 

ſure, whence to begin the Computation of the Years elap- 

ſed fince, See Erocn a. | 


(4). 


did John I. King of Portugal, in 141. 


Sometimes the Neck is made to ſcrew into the Ball,- 


RE. © 

The generdlity of Writers agree, that the Aru wit . 
ginally uſed in reſpect of the manner of reckoning The 
among the Spaniards ; whoſe ra was thirty eight Years 


older than the Chriſtian Epocha, or Year of Grace. 


Prter the fourth King of eragon, was the firſt who abo. 
liſh'd the Spaniſh Ara in his States, in the Lear 13 50 As 
_ The: Origin of the Word is ſomewhat obſcure, — xy, 
ſays, that in Cicero and Tucilius, the Word Era is Plural, 
and fignifies the ſame thing with Commentaria, Leaves of 3 
Book of Accounts, or a Merchant's Journal. 
Others, according to the fame Author, are of Opinion, 


Lord; and that it ſignify'd the Dominions of a Prince. 

$ Others, accordin ro T1/idore, derive it from As, LEris 
on account of, the Tax of a P iece of Silver, impos'd by "A, 
guſtus on the Heads of all the Subjects of bis Empire, 
Others ſay, that the Word is form'd from the initial Let. 


ters of the three firſt Words in the publick Acts, Any; 
ERat Auguſti; bur theſe three laſt Etymologies are reject. 


ed with good Reaſon; nr l nfs got ' + 
ERARIUM, the publick Treaſury of a State or People, 

See 'TzxzAsvky. - W Br e ate ay | 
The Temple of Saturn at Rome, being the great Trea. 

ſury of the State, was firſt called Ararium; from 5 


Aris, Braſs; that being the only Money in uſe before the 


Lear of Rome 485. Pliny, L. III. c. 33.—See Monxy, 
The Zrarium Militare was a Fund of Money, deſtin'd 
for the Maintenance of ſeveral Companies of Soldiers, to be 
in readineſs for the better Defence of the City; —-It was firſt 
erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by a yearly volun. 
tary Contribution ; but that proving inſufficient, the twen- 
tieth Part of all Legacies and Inheritances, except of ſuch 
as fell to the next of kin or the Poor, were confign'd to this 
— be Hb aint Ee 
For the Cuſtody hereof, three of his Lifeguard were con- 
ſtituted Præſecti rarii. See PRerECTYLS, 
AERIAL, Ann ius, ſomething that conſiſts of Air, or has 
a relation or reſemblance to Air. See AI  _ 
The Fſ/ſeni, the moſt refined and rational Sect among 
the Zews, held that the human Soul conſiſted of an Ae. 
rial Matter. See Ezg8xnw 
Angels or Spirits, whether Good or Evil, ſaid ſometimes 
to appear, are ſuppoſed to aſſume an aerial Body, in order 


to come ſenfibly. See Anczr. 


_ Porphyry and Famblicus admit a ſort of Demons or 
aerial Spirits, to which they give various Names. Sce Dz- 


Mod, Gxnivs, Oc. 


The Roſicrucians, and other Viſionaries, fill the Atmo- 
ſphere with aerial Inhabitants. See Rost cRUCIAN, Svrien, 
9 Sc. JT 3, 

AxRIAL Perſpective, is that which repreſents Bodies 
weaken'd and, diminiſh'd,in proportion to their diſtance from 
the Eye. See PzrepECTIVE. 1 : 

Aerial Penſpective, has chiefly to do with the Colours of 
Objects, whole force and luſtre it takes off more or leſs, 
to make 'em appear as if more or leſs remote. See Co- 
LOUR, and CLA1iR-OBSCURE. | | 

It is founded on this, that the longer Column of Air an 
2 is ſeen thro' ; the weaker do the viſual Rays emit- 
ted from it affect the Eye. See VISION. Ws 

AERIANS, AERIANI, in Antiquity, a Sect in Religion, 
denominated from Aerius ; a Perſon alive in the Time of 
St. Epiphanins. ; 

The Aerians had much the ſame Sentiments, in reſpect of 
the Trial, as the Arians; beſide which, they had ſome 
Dogmas of their own, and particularly this: That there is 
no difference between Prieſts and Biſhops ;- but that the 
Prieſthood and Epiſcopate are abſolutely one and the ſame 
Order, or Dignity : An Opinion ſince ſtrenuouſly aſſerted b 
many modern Divines. See Bismor,PaifsT,PaRESBYTEREC- 

Aerius built his Doctrine chiefly on ſome Paſſages in St. 
Paul; and, among others, that in the firſt Epiſtle to Timo- 
thy, Ch. IV. v. 14. where that Apoſtle exhorts him not to 
neglect he Gift he had receiv'd by the laying on of the Hands 
of the Presbytery. Here, obſerves Aerins, is no mention of 

iſhops ; but Timothy evidently receiv'd his Ordination 
from the Presbyters or Prieſts. 5 

St. Epiphanius, Hey. 75. ſtands up briſkly for the Supe- 
riority of Biſhops, againſt the Acrians.—The Word Presby- 
rery in St. Paul, he obſerves, includes both Biſhops and 
Prieſts; the whole Senate, or Aſſembly of the Ecclefiaſticks 


of the Place: And in ſuch an Aſſembly had Timothy been 


ordain'd. See PRESBTTERx. 
AEROMAN CT, AxAOMAN TIA, a Kind of Diyination, 


v by means of the Air, See Divination, and 
IR. 
The Word is compounded of the Greek an, Air, and 
jKarreia, Divination. See HYDROMANCY, 
AEROMETRY, AzzomtrTRia, the Art of meaſuring 
the Air, irs Powers and Properties. See Ain. 5 
Aerometry 
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tration 
fre, 150 firſt in High Dutch and afterwards in Zatin— 


S menſe Tenui 


. Matter found therein. See Arr. 


of a purer, more refin 


D ' 


F includes the Laws of the Motidn, Gravita- 
—— Elaſticity, Rarefaction, Condenſation, c. of 
that Fluid. Sce Ecacricity, RanrzrAcrron, We. 

The Word any is bur little uſed » In lieu hereof, 


we — call this Branch of Philoſophy, Pnetmatics. . 


See PWZUMATICS. 


c. Walfius, Profeffor of Mathematicks at Hall, having 


ibliſhed Elements of Aerometry, at Leip- 


* 4 


Thus is the Doctrine of the Air incorporated into the Ma- 
thematical Sciences. See MarnzMA Tricks. 1 


ZSTIMATIO Capitis, in our antient Law-Books. See 
Win E, WERELADE, WEREGILD, Cc. 
King Athelſtan, in a great Aſſembly held at Exeter, de- 


clared what Mulfts were to be paid pro tſti matione capitis, 


ſor Offences committed againſt ſeveral Perſons according to 
their degrees; the ſtimation of the King's Head to be 
30000 Trymle of an Archbiſhop, or Satrapa, or Prince, 
15000; of a Biſhop or a Senator, 8000; of a Prieſt, or a 
Thane, 2 Sec. Crefly's Church Hiſt. fol; 834: B. and 
L. Hen. I. | | 
 &STIVAL, or EsTivar, of or belonging to Summer. 
See SUMMER; | 25 | 
Thus, we ſay, the Aſtival Solſtice, &c. in oppoſition to 
Brumal. See SOLSTICE, . 
ESTUARY, AsTvarium, in Geography, an Arm of 
the Sea z running up a good way into the Land. See Sz. 
Such is ral 
land, &c. 
Esruzxx, is ſometimes alſo uſed in Pharmacy, for a Va- 
pour-Bath, ZBainenm Vaporoſum, See Varous, and Barr. 
S Uſtum, called alſo Crocus Yeneris, a Chymical Pre- 
tion, made of Copper cut into thin Plates, put into a 
Brucible with Sulphur and Salt, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, and 
thus ſet in a hot Charcoal Fire, till the Sulphur be con- 
ſumed. See Cxocrs, Corr xx, Venus, £9c. $29 
It is very deterſive; and is uſed for eating off dead Fleſh. 
They who make this uſe of it, arc to heat it red hot in the 
Fire nine times; and quench it as often in Linſeed Oil. See 
FEyvLoTIC. | wa 
ETHER, is uſually underſtood of a thin, ſubtile Matter, 
or Medium, much finer and rarer than Air; which com- 
mencing from the Limits of our Atmoſphere, poſſeſſes the 


| Whole heavenly Space. See Hzaven, Worry, Oc. 


The Word is Greek, ailng, ſuppoſed to be form'd from 
the Verb alben, to burn, to flame; ſome of the Antients, par- 
ticularly Anaxagoras, ſuppoſing it of the Nature of Fire. 
See FIRE, 

The * cannot conceive that the largeſt Part of 
the Creation ſhould be perfectly void; and therefore fill it 


_ with a Species of Matter under the Denomination of Ather. 


—But they vary extremely as to the Nature and Characters 
of this Ether. | 
Some conceive it as a Body ſui generis, appointed only 

to fill up the Vacuities between the heavenly Bodies ; and 
therefore confined to the Regions above our Atmoſphere.— 
Others ſuppoſe it of ſo ſubtile and penetrating a Nature, as 

to pervade we Air, and other Bodies ; and poſſeſs the Pores 

and Intervals thereof. — Others deny the Exiſtence of any 

ſuch ſpecifick Matter ; and think the Air it ſelf, by that im- 
enle Lenuity and Expanſion it is found capable of, may 

diffuſe it ſelf thro? the interſtellar Spaces, and be the only 


In effect, Zrher, being no Object of our Senſe, but the 
mere Work of Imagination, brought only upon the Stage 
for the lake of Hypotheſis, or to ſolve ſome Phænomenon, 
real or imaginary ; Authors take the Liberty to modify it 
how they pleaſe.—Some ſuppoſe it of an elementary Na- 


ture, like other Bodies, and only diſtinguiſh'd by its Tenuity, 


and the other Affections conſequent thereon : which is the 
Philoſophical Ather.—Others will have it of another Spe- 
cies, and not Elementary ; but rather a ſort of fifth Element, 
and ſpirituous Nature than the 
Subſtances about our Earth; and void of the common Af- 
ions thereof, as Gravity, Se. The heavenly Spaces, 
Qing the ſuppoſed Region or Reſidence of a more exalted 
Claſs of Tcings z the Medium muſt be more exalted in pro- 
Portion.— Such is the antient and popular Idea of ZErber, or 
Ethereal Matter. See ETH ALI. 
| 0 Term Ather being thus embarraſs'd with a Variety 
* deas, and arbitrarily applied to ſo many different things ; 
, 1 and ſeverer Philoſophers chuſe to ſet it aſide: an 
a lieu thereof, ſubſtitute Ke more determinate ones. 
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Thus, the Carie/fats uſe the Term Materia Subrilis ; 
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which is their Aber: And Sir I. Neon, ſotnetimes, a 
Subrile. Spirit, as in the Cloſe of his Principia; and ſome- 
times a Subrile or ZErbereal Medium; as in his Opticks. 

The Truth is, there are abundance of Conſiderations, 
which ſeem to evince the Exiſtence of ſome Matter in the 


| & ng 2 much finer . 5 the ag 1 is an Rn 1 
many of the Affections of this Fluid to geometri omething, which remains ind when the Air is taken 

— away; ee. from certain Effects which we ſee produz- 1 

ced in Vacuo, —Heat, Sir 1, Newton obſerves, is commumi- 


cated thro* a Vacuum, 'almoſt as readily as thro' Air: But 
ſuch Communication cannot be without ſome interjacent Bo- 
dy, to act as e Medium. And ſuch Body muſt be ſubtile 
enough to penetrate the Pores of Glaſs ; and may be wy 
well concluded to permeate thoſe of all other Bodies; an 
conſequently bei diffuſed thro? all the Parts of Space: Which 
anſwers to the full Character of an Arher. See Hr ar. 
The Exiſtence of ſuch Zthereal Medium being ſettled ; 
that Author proceeds to its Properties; inferring it to be not 
only rater and more fluid than Air, but exceedingly more 
elaſtick, and active: In Virtue of which Properties, he, 
ſhews, that a great part of the Phænomena of Nature may 
be produced by it.— To the Weight, e. g. of this Medium, 
he attributes Gravitation, or the Weight of all other Bo- 
dies; and to its Elaſticity, the elaſtick Force of the Air, 
and of nervous Fibres, and the Emiſſion, Refraction, Reflec- 
tion, and other Phænomena of Light; as alſo, Senſation, 
Muſcular Motion, Sc. —In fine, this ſame Matter ſeems the 
Primum Mobile, the firſt Source or Spring of phyſical Ac- 
tion in the modern Syſtem.— Se further under the Article 
Subtile MEDriunm, ATTRACTION, GRAvVITAT1ON, RErRAc- 
TION, REFLECTION, Cc. fee alſo Firxt, Muſcular Mo- 
T1ON, c. ſee allo NEwTontan Philoſophy, &c. | 
The Carteſian tber is ſuppoſed not only to pervade, 
but adequately to fill all the Vacuities of Bodies ; and thus 
to make an abſolute Plenum in" the Univerſe. See Materia 
SuBT1L1s ; fee alſo PlENUNM; fee alſo CaxTtts: ani, c. 
But Sir I. Newton: overturns this Opinion, from divers 
Conſiderations; by ſhewing, that the Celeſtial Spaces are 
void of all ſenſi 
the Matter contained therein, muſt be immenſely rare, in 
regard the Reſiſtance of Bodies is chiefly as their Denfity ; 
ſo that if the Heavens were thus adequately fill'd with a 
Medium or Matter how ſubtile ſoever, they would refift the 
Motion of the Planets and Comets much more than Quick- 
filver, or Gold. See Resisrancs, Vacutm, PLANE x, 
Comer, c. * . | 
ETHEREAL, ArTuzzxzvs; ſomething that belongs to 
ZEther, or is of the Nature of tber. See Arnzs. 
Thus, we ſay, the Zthereal Space; Ethereal Regions, 
£7c.—Some of the Antients divided the Univerſe, with re- 
ſpect to the Matter coritain'd therein, into Elementary and 
Ethereal. See UNIVERSE, and ELEMENTARY. Under 
Ather, or the Zthereal World, was included all that Space 


above the _— Element, viz. Fire. This they ſuppoſed. _ 
y 


to be perfectly, homogeneous, incorruptible, unchangeable, 
Oc. See CoxrrverioN, E9c. 

"Twas a Point controverted among em, Whether or no 
the Ztbereal Matter had the Property of Gravity? 
Many late Philoſophers, not only at home but abroad, con- 
tend for its Gravity; and even for its being the Cauſe of 
Gravity in all other Bodies. —In effect, ſays Chauvin, Bo- 
dies do not deſcend by any inherent Principle ; but by the 
Impulſe or Truſion of ſomething external: which can be 
nothing but Xther ; in regard they fall zz Yacus as readily, 
nay more fo, than in open Air: From the ſame Principle 
ariſes the Coheſion of Bodies, Cc. Lexic. Philofph, Vee. 
£ther. See MEnivun. 

ETnEREAT O,, is a fine, ſubtile Oil, approaching nearly 
to the Nature of a Spirit, See Ort. | 

Thus, the e Liquor riſing next after the Spirit, in the 
Diſtillation o 
pentine. See TuRpENTINE. 

Some Chymiſts diſtinguiſh two Principles in Urine ; the 
one a volatile urinous Salt, reſembling Spirit of Nitre ; the 
other an Æthereai Oil, or Sulphur ; partaking of the Na- 
ture of Spirit of Wine. Dionis. See Unint. 

ATHEREAL Heaven, See Athereal HEAven. 

ATHIOPS Mineral, a Preparation of Mercury, made by 
grinding equal Quantities of crude Quickſilver and Flower of 
Sulphur, in a Stone or Iron Mortar ; till they become incor- 
porated into a black Pouder. See MR cx v. 

It is preſcribed for the Worms, and all Crudities and Acri- 
mony of the Humours; and is reputed infallible againſt the 
Itch, and other cutaneous Diſeaſes. 

AETIANS, Ax TI ANI, in Antiquity,.a Se& or Branch of 
Arians, the Diſciples of Aetius of Antioch, firnamed the 
Inpious; who, according to Philaſtrius, was firſt Smith, 
then Sophiſt, and laſtly Phyfician, Sce Az1an. 

The Aetians had divers other Denominations; as, Pure 
Arians, Eunomians, Heterouſtans, Treglodytes. 
NOMIANS, .HETERQUSIAN, c. 


ble Refiſtance : For, hence it follows, that 


Turpentine, is called the Z7hereal Oil of Tur- 


See Eu- ; 
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Y, ET101061a,. 4 Ratiofidle, or . Diſcourſe - 
AZATIOLOGY, ArT1iorocia, ds in Parliament, ; thus called in the Nor. Parl. Hen. VI. $6 


of the Cauſe a 3 * Die 
In this Senſe, we lay, the Atiolagꝝ ot | 0 
the Hydrophobia, of 1 Gout, the Dropſy, Cc. See Hv- 
DROPHOBIA, Pox, Gout, DrorsY, Oc. 10 5 
The Word is compounded of the Greek aimie, Cauſe, and 
avy&, Sermo, Diſcourſe. 3 gn” 
*ETITES, in Natural Hiſtory, the Eagle: Stone. See Ear 
GLE-St07e. 2M 8 . 
The rites, or Lapis /Etites, is a kind of Stone, vulgar- 
ly faid to be found in the Eagle's Neſt ; but this, as Wel 
as many of the Virtues aſcrib'd to it, ſeem to be fabulous, 


—l[t is found under | ang in ſeveral Parts: Near Treves 


in France, one can ſcarce dig a few Feet, without finding 
conſiderable Strata or Beds hereof. | 4 

"Tis uſually hollow, aud has a kind of Core or Kernel in 
it, which, upon ſhaking, rattles : Some have two, and others 
three ſuch Cores. | 3 

It is found of various Forms, and Sizes; but its Texture 
or Conſiſtence is pretty uniform; confiſting of two or three 
Lays or Coats of a Matter reſembling baked Earth : Eſpe- 
cially the e. Rag are originally ſoft, and of the 
Colour of yellow Oker. | | 

Dioſtorites ſays, it is of uſe in diſcovering a Thief ; for 
by mixing it with his Meat, he'll be unable to fwallow it.— 
Matthiolus informs us, that Birds of Prey never batch their 
young without this Stone; and that they ſeek it as far as 
the L 6 N 
The Uſe now made of the Stone, is to aſſiſt Women in 
Labour; to which end, they faſten it about the Knee: it 
being a Tradition, that according as it is applied above or 
below the Matrix, it has the Faculty of retaining or exclu- 
ding the Child. See Dzrivesy. 

Hence, it is ſometimes directed to be bore about the Arm 
to prevent Abortion. See AnoR T10N. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek aero, Aquila, Eagle. 
AFFECTION, AppzcT1o, in Phyficks, a Quality or Pro- 
perty of ſome natural Being. See Quarity, and Fao- 
PERTY. 5 

The Schoolmen deſine Affection an Attribute proper to 
any Being, ariſing from the Eflence thereof. See ATTR1- 
BUTE, PROPER, Sc. lk 

Afections are diftinguiſh'd into thoſe of Body, and thoſe 
of the Mind. | | 

Arrzcrioxs of Body, are certain Modifications thereof; 
occaſioned or induced by Motion; in Virtue whereof, the 
Body comes to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed. See Bopy, Marrzx, 
MoT1ion MopiricAriox, E9c. | 

Theſe are ſubdivided into Primary; as, Quantity, Fi- 
Quality, and Time : and Secondary, as 
Diviſibility, Continuity, Impenetrability, Regularity, Health, 
Strength, &c. See each under its proper Article. 

Arrzcrioxs of Mind, are what we more uſually call 
Paſſions. See PAss iox. | 

Mechanical Ar ECTIONS. See MEcn AnicarAﬀettion. 

ArrEcrio is peculiarly uſed in Medicine, for a morbid or 
diſorderly State of a Part.— Thus, we lay, ſuch a Part of 
the Body is affected, i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized with a Diſ- 
eaſe. See DistasE. | 

The Sick are frequently miſtaken as to the Place affected, 
by means of the. Conſent between the ſeveral Parts, which 
makes a Diſorder in one Part be felt in another. See Con- 
SENT, | 

Hypocondriacal 3 See ener 

Hyſterical ArrECTION, c. HysTERi1c, E9c. 

AFFECTION is ſomeimes alſo uſed ina Legal Senſe, for the 
aſſigning, making over, pawning, or mortgaging a thing, to 
aſſure the Payment of a Sum of Money, or the Diſcharge of 
ſome other Duty or Service —His Effects were all affebted to 
his Creditors —The Revenues of ſuch a Benefice, of ſuch an 
Hoſpital, are affefed to the Payment of Penſions, to the 
Support of Orphans.—There are certain Duties and Privi- 
leges affected to certain Offices, &c. 

AFFEERORS, ArrtRATOREs, in Law, are thoſe ap- 
pointed in Court-Leets, upon Oath, to ſettle and moderate 
the Fines of ſuch as have committed Faults arbitrarily pu- 
niſhable, or which have no expreſs Penalty ſet down by 
Statute. See FINE, c. 

The Word is form'd of the French Afier, to affirm ; by 
reaſon thoſe appointed to this Office, do affirm upon their 
Oaths, what Penalty they think in Conſcience the Offender 
hath deſerved. 

Kitchin joins the three Words as Synonymas ; Afidati, 
Amerciatores, Affirares. Bratton has Affidari Mulierem, to 
be betrothed to a Woman.—ln the Cuſtomary of Normanay, 
the Word Affeure, is render'd by the Latin Interpreter 
Taxare, to ſet the Price of a thing; as Z£/timare, Indi- 
care, &c. 3 

AFFERI, in Law. See AvERIA. 

AFFIANCE, in Law, the plighting of Troth, between a 
Man and a Woman; upon an Agreement of Marriage to be 
had between em. See MaRRTIACGE, and ArrixiTT. 
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of the Small Pox, of Oarn, and ParLLAMENT, 
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\FFIDATIO Dojriuorum, an Oath taken by che ori; 


- 


» N 


AFFIDATUS, or Azz+ipzazvs, in our Law-Books, 1 | 


Tenant by Fealty : Alſo a Retainer. See Tznany, and 
RETAINER, «+ _—_ pe $5 wat 
Affidati aan froprie Vaſſali ſunt ſed quaſi Vaſſali 
qui in alicujus dem & clientelam fuuns recefti, — 
Aati didi. Laurentii Amalthæa. Affidatio 3 
mutua fidalitatis comnexione, tam in ſpomſaliic, quam iuter 


| Dominum & Vaſſallum. Proles de Affidata & non Mar. 


tata, non eft hexes. M 8s. 
. AFFIDAVIT, an Oath in Writing, ſworn before ſome 


Perſon who hath Authority to take ſuch Oath 5 and made 


uſe of, and read in Court, upon Motions, but not upon Trialz. 
See Oarn, Evipzncs, Wirwzss, '&c. 7 5 

In the Court of Chancery is an Afidavit Office ; under the 
Direction of a Maſter. See Cranciavy, 8&9. 

AFFINAGE, is ſometimes uſed in antient Law-Books, 
for the Refining of Metals. See Rzprinanc, | 

AFFINITY, ArxiniTas, an Alliance, or Relation made 
between two Families, by Marriage. See ALLIANcz, and 
Mazriact. | | 

In this Senſe, the Word ſtands contradiftinguiſh'd to Con- 
ſanguinity ; which is a Relation by Blood. See Cons Au- 


GUINITY., 


In the Moſaical Law, there are ſeveral Degrees of Aﬀe- 


nity, wherein Marriage is expreſly prohibited; which yet 
ſeem not at all prohibited by the Law of Nature. Thus, 
Levit. C. XVIII. ver. 16. a Man was forbid to marry his 
Brother's Widow, unleſs he died without Iflue ; in which 
Caſe, it became enjoined as a Duty. So it was forbid to 
marry his Wife's Siſter, while ſhe was living, v. 18. which 
was not forbidden before the Law, as appears from the Ins 
ſtance of Jacob. "HE - APES | | 
The antient Raman Law is filent on this Head; and 
Papinian is the firſt who mentions it 3 on occaſion of the 
Marriage of Caracalla.—The Lawyers who came after him, 
ftretch'd the Bonds of Affinity fo far, that they plac'd Adop- 
tion on the ſame Foot with Nature, See Apoy T10N. 
Ainity, according to the modern Canoniſts, renders Mar- 
riage unlawtul to the fourth Generation, inclufive : But this 
is to be underſtood of direct ¶Muiey; and not of that which 
is ſecondary, or collateral.— Afinis mei affinis, non eſt affinis 


meus. See Dire, and Cor CA TER ALI. 

It is further to be obſerv'd, that this Im pediment of Mar- 
riage, does not only follow an Afinity contracted by lawful 
Matrimony, but alſo that contracted by a criminal Com- 
merce ; with this difference, that this laſt does not extend 


beyond the ſecond Generation ; whereas the other, as has 


been obſerv'd, reaches to the fourth. 
ConcusinE, FoRNICATION, Oc. 

The Canoniſts diſtinguiſh three Species of Afiniry.—— 
The firſt, that contracted between the Husband and the Re- 
lations by Blood of his Wife; and between the Wife, and 
the Relations by Blood of her Husband. The ſecond, be- 
tween the Husband, and thoſe related to his Wife by Mar- 
riage; and the Wife, and thoſe fo related to her Husband. 
The third, between the Husband, and the Relations of his 
Wite's Relations ; and the Wife, and the Relations of her 


See ADULTERY, 


Husband's Relations.— By the IVth Council of the Laterun, | 


held in 1213, it was decreed, That none but the firſt Kind 
was any real Afinity; the reſt being mere Refinements, 
which ought to be ſer afide. Tir. 4e Conſang. & Ain. 
The Degrees are reckon'd after the ſame manner in A, 
finity, as in Conſanguinity; and therefore differently in the 
Canon Law from what they are in the Civil Law. See Dz- 
REE. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Afinis, N eighbour ; 
of ad, and finis, Boundary, Limit. 

The Romaniſts talk of a ſpiritual Afinity, contracted by 
the Sacrament of Baptiſm- and Confirmation.——In that 
Church, a God-father may not contract Marriage with his 
God-daughter, without a Diſpenſation. See Gop-rATRHEZR, 
BarTis8M, &c. —_ 

AFFIRM, in Law.—To affrz, ſignifies to ratify, or con- 
firm a former Law, or Judgment.—In the like Senſe, is 
the Subſtantive Afirmance uſd. See ArPIRMATION. 

AFFIRMATION, ArriaMA TiO, a poſitive Propoſition, 


alledging the Truth of ſomething. See PRoros iT 10x, and 


Taurnu. 

Afﬀfermation is defined by the Logicians, an Act whereby 
we attribute one Idea to another ; as ſuppoſing it to belong, 
or agree thereto —As when, conceiving Perſection to agree 


to the Deity, we ſay, God is perfect. See ATTRIBUTE. 


This, on other Occaſions, is called Enunciation, Cumpoſi- 


tion, Fudging, &c. 


JupcMENT, c. 

ArrianAriox is alſo uſed in Grammar, by ſome late 
Refiners upon that Art, for what is uſually call'd a Verb; in 
regard the Office of that Part of Speech, is to expreſs what 


we affirm, or attribute to any Subject. See Vers, 
Ap#18- 


See Enunciarion, Compos1T10N, 
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Eee e e 5 and 0 be ule 
b the Quakers inftead of an Gath, which they hold ab- 
Clutely mnlawful, See anne, and Oaru. 

Ae, by .theie-Refulal of all Oaths, lay liable 


4 ; 


to much Trouble ; particularly for declining the Oath of A 


; zn the Time of King Charles II.— But by an Act 
e it was decreed; That their ſolemn Decla- 
5 of Allegiance and Fidelity, ſhould be accepted in- 
ſiead of an Oath: See Dacrararion, and ALLEGIANCE. 

In 1695, they alſo obtained, by a Temporary Act, that 
their ſolemn Ar matian ſhould: be accepted in all Caſes 
where an Oath is by Law requir'd 4 except in Criminal 
Caſes, upon Juries, and in Places of Profit and Truſt under 
the Government, ——ln this form: "16M * 


| B. do declare, in the Preſence þ Almighty God; 
2. ine of he Tran of det | ſoy, Ge: 


This Act was afterwards continued; and at laſt made 
Perpetual, —But this Form not being ſuch as was defir'd, and 
having, in reality, all the Eſſentials of an Oath ; they ap- 
plied to the Parliament for an Alteration, which they o 


% 


tained Anno 1721 : When the following Form was ſettled to 


their general Satisfaction, vis. | 
7, A. B. do ſincerely, ſolemnly, and truly declare, and 
affirm. £4 rh | 4 8. 2 * | 
Which is the Form now uſed, in the ſame manner, and un- 
der the ſame Limitation with the former. Any Perſon de- 
, upon his ſolemn Affirmation, a known Falſhood; 


incurs the Penalty of wilful and corrupt Perjury. See Pxx- 


r... nk . | 
c AFFIRMATIVE, in Logick, Sc. is underſtvod of a Pro- 
ſition, or the like, which imports an Affirmation; or that 
EN A thing is. See ArrIAMATIIo.IUUUUInn. 1 
In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Negative. See 
NzeATIV I. f 43 


There are univerſal Affirmative Propoſitions 3 and ſuch, - 


uſually are the firſt of Syllogiſms. See UNIVERSAL, SyL- 
_ or . 41 en. FR | | 
In Algebra we have allo Affirmative or trve DPuanti- 
ties. See QuANTITx, and PosrTrve. 3 L N 
ArriaMarIvE Sign, or Character. See CHARAcTER. 
In Grammar, Authors diftinguiſh Afi#mative Particles: 
Such is, Tes. See PaRTrickz, Apvzrs, Sc. 1 
The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed Subitantively The 
Mrmatius is the more probable fide of the Queſtion: 
— were ſo many Votes or Voices for the Mrmative. 
ee Vork. 8 * 


ArriauAxivz is particularly applied in the Roman In- 


Examination with Firmneſs amd Reſolution. See Inquis1- 
TION, D | 
 AFFORCIAMEN TUM, in Law. See Exrroxctmant. 
— AFFORESTING, AproxtsrAr10, the turning Ground 
into Foreſt, See Forxtsr. 


In this Senſe, the Word ſtands oppoſed to Deafforeſting. 
See 22 ap | | 

e Conqueror, his Succeſſors, continued afforeſtin 
the Lands of the Subject, for many Reigns ; till ; Ene 
vance became ſo notorious, that the People, of all Degrees 
and Denominations, were brought to ſue for Relief; which 
was at length obtain'd, and Commiſſions granted to ſurvey 


and perambulate the Foreſt, and ſeparate all the new affo- 


reſted Lands; and re- convert them to the Uſes of their Pro- 

Prietors, under the Name and Quality of Purlieu, or Pau- 

rellee Land. See further under the Article Punx LI kVv. 
AFFRAY, or ArrRATMENT, in Law, an Affright put 


upon one, or more Perſons. 


This, according to the Lawyers, may be done without a 
A ord gods or a Blow ftruck.—As, where a Man ſhews 
himſelf arm'd or brandiſhes a Weapon, it may ſtrike a Fear 
* — unarm d. | | | 

ray is a common Injury ; in which it differs from an 
Aſſault, which is always a particular Injury. See Ass Avrr. 

AFFREIGHTMENT, or ArrazTAuNT, ArFRETA- 

— ws in Law, fignifies the Freight of a Ship. See 


The Word is form'd from the French Fret, which expreſſes 
AFFRONTE,, in Heraldry, is underſtood of Animals 
— in an Eſcutcheon, as facing, or with their Heads turn d 
_ —ů— * otherwiſe called Confronti. 
| is Frenc literally ſigni ing. 
ALLEN, Goo Bndreror, oe 
* the antient Gauls, Afiliarion was a ſort of Adoption 
Mik prattis'd among the Great.—It was perform'd with 
de Poop emonies : The Father preſented a Battle-ax to 
erſon he was to adopt for his Son; as an Intimation 


4 


"tad and 


that he was to preſerve th Effects he thus call'd him to 
Pre ©” 2 _ COD | | 


to, by Armes. | 
AFRICAN" Company. See Cour Ax. ; 
AFRICANUS, a Quality or Sirname, given to ſeveral 
Perſons, in reſpe& of the Country of Africa. Sec Tirrx, 

Quvarrry, NAu, Sinnamt, Or. "yy 
P. Cornelius Scipio” had the 8 Africanus be- 
ſtow'd on him, from his _ A 
of Carthage, and thus ridding the Romans of ſo formidable 
an Enemy.—In ſome Medals we find Scipio's Head on one 
fide, with the Inſcription, P. SCIPIO AFRIC; and on 
the other, Kipio in a Carr drawn by Horſes ; with CART: 
o * | # 
_ Africanus is alſo the Sirname of a celebrated Hiſtorian 
and Chronologiſt of the IIld Century, born in Paleſtine ; of 


whom we have nothing extant befide a few Fragments, 


reſery'd in Enſebius and Syncellus.— His Name was Fu- 
ins Africanus.——Authots frequently confound him with 
Sextus, or Ceſtus Africanus. j 5 
AFTER-Bia rn, among Midwives, the Coat or Mem- 
branes wherein the Fœtus 1s encloſed, in Urero. Sec Fox ros. 
It is thus called, by, reaſon it comes away ſome time af- 
ter the Feetus ; by way of a ſecond Birth, or Delivery. See 


Drrivàa ax. | | 
 Phyficians uſually call it the Secundines. See Sxcun- 
DINE.—Sece alſo Hz am, Sc. ; 


ArrEnx- Pain,, are Pains felt in the Loins, the Groin, - 


Sc. after the Birth is brought away. See Derive. 
They ſeem to ariſe from a Diſtention of the Liga ments of 


the Uterns in time of Delivery; and are ſeldom dangerous, 


unleſs aggravated by a Detention of the Lochia.— Jo pre- 


vent em, Oil of ſweet Almonds, Sperma Ceti, Capillus 


Veneris, Oc. are uſually preſcribed. 


_ * ArTzx-Marh, among Husbandmen, the Afrer-Graſs, or 


ſecond Mowings of Grals'; or elſe Graſs or Stubble cut after 
AGA, in the Language of the Mcgols, &c. fignifies a 
powerful Man, or a Lord and Commander. 

In this laſt Setiſe, the Term is alſo uſed among the Turks : 
Thus, the Aga of the Fanizaries, is their Colonel; and 
the Capi- Aga, the Captain of the Gate of the Seraglio. 
See Janrzary, Cari-Aca, Qc. 5 
The Title ga is alſo given by way of Courteſy, to 
ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction; tho not in any Office or Com- 
gy nd ory rt to it, 1 ay, Kalt: Th 
On ſome ons, in lieu of Aa, we ſay, Aalli: Thus, 
the Ma ot Governour of the bade is called Capi-Agaſſe 3 
and the Aga or General of the Horle, Sabilar Agaffi. See 
Pacs, Opa, Sr ARI, Sc. | 7 

AG Al, As 10, in Matters of Commerce, a Term uſed, 
chiefly in Holland, and at Venice, for the Difference between 


The Aio in Holland is ſometimes 3, or even 4 per Cent. 
in favour of the Bank-Notes. See DiscovunrT. 

AGAPZ, in Church Hiſtory, Zove-Feaſts ; a Name gi- 
ven to certain Feſtivals, celebrated in the. antient Greek 
Church, to keep up a Harmony and Concord among its 
Members. See Px asT. 


The Word is form'd of the Greek ayenn, Dilefion ; of 


eyanaw, Þ love. | 

In the primitive Days they were held without Scandal, or 
Offence ; but in after-Times, the Heathens began to tax 
them with Impurity,—This gave occaſion to a Reformation 
of theſe Agape. 

The Kiſs of Charity, with which the Ceremony had end- 
ed, was no longer given between different Sexes ; and it was 
expreſly forbidden to have any. Beds or Couches, for the 
Conveniency of thoſe who ſhould be diſpos'd to eat more at 
their Eaſe. 5 | 

Notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, the Abuſes committed 
in them became fo notorious ; that they were ſolemnly con- 
deran'd at the Council of Carthage. | 


Some Criticks will have it to be theſe Agape that St. aul 
ſpeaks of, 1 Cor. ch. XI, under the Name of the Lord's 


upper; which, they contend, was not the Euchariſt, but 
a Feaſt accompanying it; held by the Chriſtians of thoſe 
Times, in commemoration of our Saviour's inſtituting that 
Sacrament, in his Supper with the Apoſtles. —The Text 
ſeems to intimate, that the Feaſt was held before the Com- 
munion ; but by an Ordinance afterwards made, they were 
oblig'd to communicate faſting ; ſo that the Agape were 
poſtpon'd till the Sacrament was over. | 

Some Authors imagin'd this Ceremony to have been, not 
a Commemoration of our Saviour ; but a Cuſtom borrow'd 
from the Heathens : Mos vero ille, ut referunt, ſays Sedu- 
lius on the XIth Chapter of rhe Epiſtle to the Corinth. de 
Gentili adhuc Le e veniebat. And Fauſtus the Ma- 
nichee is repreſented in St. Auguſtin, as reproaching the 
Chriſtians, with converting the Heathen Sacrifices into 
Agape : Chriſtianos ſacrificia Paganorum convertiſſæe in 
Agapas. h 


- 


AGA» 


demoliſhing the City 


** b the Value of Bank-Notes, and current Money. See Bans. 
uiſition, to ſuch Hereticks as own the Errors and Opinions 


they are charged withal; and maintain the ſame in their 


Jar 7 in Eccleflaltical Hiſtory, Woll. heloved; a The ordinary Age of Mankind has. been occaſions] * 
Ne 228 Virgins, who in 5 2 antient Church fied, in ſuch manner as to afford a fine Inſtance of the Wit 
aſſociated themſelves with Eccleſiaſticks, out of a Motive dom of Providence. See the Article Lonoaviry," 

bf Piety and Charity. WET '/  Acx ie alſo uſed in N for a Century; or 1801 
In the primitive Days, there were Women inſtituted. Dea- tem or Period of an hundred Tears; called alſo Seculpm 
doneſſes; who devoting themſelyes to the Service of the See SzcuLun, and Cxnroky; r. 
Church, took up their bode with the Miniſters, and aſſiſt- An Age differs from a Generation. See Gn anion, 
ed them in their Functions. See DE acon. * Ace is allo underſtood of a certain State or Portion of 

| here was nothing the ordinary _ of Man; which is divided into four gig. 


In the Fervour of the primitive Piety, t | | | 
Wh. ; ; . ft ds d rent Ages, viz. Infancy, Touth,' Manhood, and Ola Ape. 
ſcandalous in theſe Societies: But they after wards degene- Ages, 77 — » n — 


ibertiniſm; inſomuch, that St. Jerum aſks, with _ Infancy, or Childhood, 
roles ng _ 15 - 11 N peſtis i Lea introiit? fourteenth Lear. See Inrancr; and CID EN. 
This gave occaſion to Councils to ſuppreſs them.——St. 4 T7 outh, Adoleſcence, or the Age of Puberty, commence 
thanaſius mentions a Prieſt named Leontius, who, to remove at 14, and ends at about 25. See YouTn, ADoLEscaner, 


. | ici fler d t tilate himſelf to pre- PugER TY, E9c. 3 * 157025 
7 | „ . : 1 Manhood, or the Virile Age, terminates at 50. See V.. 


ö | ns Ae An TCI, in Pharmaey; a kind AI. 2-5 ISL 2 — 

5 5 2 growing 85 the Trunks, =_ large : Ola A 2, Senectus, ſucceeds, which is the laſt i tho ſome 8 

pb Branches of ſeveral Trees; but chiefly on the Larch-Tree, divide this into two; reckoning it decrepit ge after 33. 
| 4 and certain Oaks. See Funcvs. | See Orv Age. ' 277 node N . 
With | Dioſcorides derives its Name from a Province of Sarmatia, Acz, in Horſemanſhip, makes a conſiderable Point of 1 
if called Azaria ; whence it was firſt brought. Several Au- Hnowierge 3 the Horſe being an Animal that rematkably Wi 
ti thors, and among the reſt, Galen, take it for a Root ; but ſhews the rogreſs of his "Years, by correſpondent Alters. i 
1 f the common Opinion is for its being of the Muſhroom kind. tions in his Body. See Hons n- 1 2G | | 
10 It is brought from the Tevant. We have Characteriſticks from his Teeth, Hoofs, Coat, 


1 | It is white, light, tender, brittle, of a bitter Taſte, pun- Tail and Eyes. See Txxrn, Hoor, Sc . 
© 1 pr 2 licele Styptic— This is what the Antients call'd The firſt Year he has his Foal's Teeth, which are only 
_ e Female Agaric : As for the Male, it is uſually yellowiſh Grinders and Gatherers : The ſecond, the four foremoſt 


= and woody; and is generally excluded out of Phyfick, be- change, and appear browner and bigger than the reſt: The 
7 ing only uſed in Dying. | third, he changes the Teeth next to theſe ; leaving no ap. 
ik | Agaric was a Medicine in mighty uſe among the Antients; parent Foal's Teeth, but two on each fide above, and two 
* not only for the purging of Phlegm, but in all Diſtempers below: The fourth Year, the Teeth next to theſe are cha 
pales from groſs Humours and Obſtructions; as the Epi- ed, and no Foal's Teeth are left, but one on each 3A 
epſy, Madneſs, Aſthma, £9c.—Yet they complain'd, that it above and below. At five Years, his foremoſt Teeth ate 
weaken'd the Bowels, and purg'd too violently. all changed; and the Tuſhes on each fide are compleat: 
They had divers Correctors for it; chiefly of the Aro- thoſe which come in the Places of the laſt Foal's Teeth, be- 
matic kind : But Dr. Jaun ſays, the beſt way is to baniſh ing hollow, and having a little black Speck in the midſt; 
it for good, as the preſent Practice has almoſt done: for which is called the Mark in a Horſe's Mouth, and continues 
that it rather makes People fick, than purges them; be- till eight Years of Age. See Marx, At fix Years, he 
ing very nauſeous, and but little cathartic. See PusGaTIVE. puts up new. Tuſhes 3 near which appears a little Circle of 
By a chymical Solution, it pafſes almoſt wholly into young Fleſh, , at the bottom of the Tuſh : the Tuſhes 
Oil : It yields no volatile Salt ; but abounds with a ſort of withal, being white, ſmall, ſhort, and ſharp.—At- ſeven 
ſcaly Earth, and an acid Phlegm. _ I Years, the Teeth are all at their growth, and the Mark in 
We read of Pillule de Aarico, and Troches of Maric: the Mouth appears very plain.—At eight, all his Teeth are 
but they are diſuſed. f 5 mull, ſmooth, and plain, and the Mark ſcarce diſcernable; 
Some Authors alſo mention a Mineral Agaric 3 which is the Tuſhes looking yellowiſh.—Act nine, the foremoſt Teeth 
a whitiſh Stone, found in the Clefts of Rocks in Germany; ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler than before; and the 
called alſo Zac Zune, and by ſome Naturaliſts, Lithomagra, Tuſhes become bluntiſh,—At ten, no Holes are felt on the J 
and Stenomagra. See Lac Lune. . | infide of the upper Tuſhes ; which till then are very ſenſi- A 
AGAT, Acnarxs, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious Stone, ble: Add, that the Temples begin to be crooked, and ho- Wl 
partly tranſparent, and partly opake. See Przcrovs Stone, low.—At eleven Years, his Teeth are ver long, yellow, 
and GER MXx. 55 black, and foul; but he will cut even, and his Teeth ſtand 
The firſt ats were ſaid to have been found in Sicily, directly oppoſite to one another. —At twelve, the upper 
along the Banks of the River Achates ; whence, ſome will Teeth hang over the nether.—At thirteen, the Tuſhes 4e i 


4 Aa 
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Let” an” 


Paws 


M4 have it, the Name is deriv'd. worn cloſe to his Chaps, if he have been much ridden 3 o- 
i There are various Kinds of Agats ; which, according to therwiſe they will be black, foul, and long. | 
1M. their different Colours, degrees Tranſparency, Cc. have 2®, As to the Hoof. If it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, 


different Names.—The principal may be reduc'd to theſe and well-ſounding, tis a Sign of Youth : On the contrary, 

1 four, vis. the Onyx, the Chalcedony, the Black, and the if rugged, and as it were 383 one Seam over another, 
1 German Agats. See Ox xx, and CHALcEDONY. and withal dry, foul, and ruſty, tis a Mark of O14 Ae. 
14 The Agat has ordinarily a reddiſh Teint; but is finely va- 3, For the Tail. Taking him by the Stern — 
* riegated with Spots and Stains; many of which ſeem very cloſe at the ſetting on to the Buttock, and griping it between 
naturally to repreſent Woods, Rivers, Trees, Animals, Fruits, the Finger and Thumb ; if a Joint be felt to ſtick out more 
Flowers, Sc. De Boot mentions one, of the Size of a than the reſt, the bigneſs of a Nut, the Horſe is under 
f | Nai!, wherein a Biſhop, with his Mitre, was very well re- ten : but if the Joints be all plain, he may be fifteen. 
preſented : Turning it a little, a Man .and Woman's Head 4, The Eyes being round, full, and ftarin 3 the Pits 
At were ſeen in its Place. | that are over em filled, ſmooth, and even with his Tem- 

The Sardines, and Sardonyx Agats, are very valuable; ples ; and no Wrinkles to be ſeen, either under or above: 
the latter is of a ſanguine Colour, and is divided into Zones, is a Mark of Youth. 
which ſeem to have been painted by Art.—Pliny, Strabo, 5 The Skin being pluck'd up in any Part betwixt the Fin- 
| and Cicero lay, that Polycrates's Ring was a Sardonyx. See ger and 'Thumb, — et go again; if it return ſuddenly to 
WH SARDONYX. 105 its Place, and remain without Wrinkles, he may be argued 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Agats, to be young. | | | 
Onyx-ſardonyx Agats, &c.— The Antients mention a red 6, A dark-colour'd Horſe, growing griſly above the Eye- 
3 Agat, ſpotted with Points of Gold, found in Candia; and brows, or under the Main; or a whitiſh Horſe growing 
.: called Sacred, as being a Preſervative againſt the Poiſon of meanelled, either white or black, all over; may be infalli- | 
97 Vipers, Scorpions, and Spiders. —Pliny has a whole Chapter bly concluded extremely aged. : 2 

4 of the Virtues of Aats. Laſtly, a Horſe being young, the Bars of his Mouth are 
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Aat has always been eſteem'd for Seals; as being a ſoft and ſhallow ; otherwiſe they are deep, and feel hard 


Stone that no Wax will ſtick to. See Sz ar,, Encravins, Cc. 

The Gold Wire-drawers burniſh their Gold with an Agar; 
whence the Inſtrument made uſe of on that occaſion, is cal- 
led Agat. See Got- Wire. | 

Mr. Zoyle takes Agats to have been form'd of ſeparate 
Beds, or Strata of fine Clay or Earth, brought by a petrify- 
ing Liquor to coagulate into a Stone. See GEM. The 
ſame Author obſerves, that the Fire will purge away the Co- 
lours of Agat. He alſo mentions an Agat with a moveable 
Spot or Cloud in it. 

AGE, the natural Duration of any thing; and particu- 
larly of the Life of Man, See Dur ATiox, and Lirs, 


and rough. 

Acs, in Hunting. — Deer, and other Beaſts of Game, 
have different Denominations, according to their Age; 
which Tee under the Article HunTinG: 

The firſt Head, called in fatlow Deer, Nroches, and in red 


Deer, Pricks, does not come till the ſecond Year of their 


Age : The next Year, they bear four or fix ſmall Branches : 
the fourth Year, eight or ten ; the fifth, ten or twelve ; the 
fixth, fourteen or fixteen ; the ſeventh Year, they bear their 
How beam'd, branch'd, and ſum'd, as much as ever they 
will be. | 


The 


l 
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 AIBE 


a . d. See HEAD. r '; . 
= Nen have ſeveral other Marks, whereby to 
know an old Hart without ſeeing him ; as, the Slot, Entries, 
Aba tures, Foils, Fewmets, Gate, an Fraying Foſt. See 


mou f | the Moon, in. Aſtronomy, is underſtood of the 


Number of Days elapſed fince the laſt Conjunction, or New 


© of -2513,—The ſecond Age, according to the Jes, 
e of 1812 Years; according to Sraliger. of 1508; 


And according to Uber, of 1491. —Of the third Age, there 


have elapſed 1726 Years ; tho this, too, is controverted by 
e nl mnt tO 99 

Petavius will have our Saviour to have been born four 
Years before: the | vulgar Epocha; on which footing, the 
current Lear ſhould be 1730 3 according to Capella, 1731; 
according to Baronius and Scaliger, 1128. See NATIvIrx. 

The Romans diſtinguiſh'd the Time that preceded them 
into three Ages : The obſcure or uncertain Age, which 
reach'd down as low as Ogyges King of Attica; in whoſe 
Reign the Deluge happen'd in Greece.—The fabulous, or 
beroic Ae, which ended at the firſt Olympiad : And the 
hiſtorical Age, which commenc'd at the Building of Rome. 
See FanvLous, HEROIc, Hisroricar, Sc. | 

Among the Poets, the four Ages of the World, are the 
G:1den, the Silver, the Brazen, and the Iron Age. See 
the Metamorphoſis of Ovid, Lib. I. or rather, Helhoa in his. 
Poem 'Egſe u ie, Opera & Dies, ver. 108, Oc. He is 
the firſt that has deſcribed the four Ages, and the beſt. 

The Eaſt Indians alſo reckon four Ages fince the — 
ning.— The firſt, which they repreſent as a ſort of Golden 
Age, laſted, according to them 1728000 Years : In this the 
God Zrabma was born; and the Men were all Giants; their 
Manners innocent : They were exempt- from Diſeaſes, and 
lived 400 Years.—ln the ſecond Age, which laſted 1296000, 
their Rajas were born: Vice now crept into the World; 
Mens Lives were fallen to 300 Years, and their Size re- 
trench'd proportionally. Under the third Age, which laſted 
8064000 Years, Vice being increas'd, Men only attain'd to 
200 Years —The laſt Age is that wherein we now live, of 
which 4027195 Years are already gone; and the Life of 
Man ſunk to one fourth of its original Duration. 

Ack, in Law, is particularly underſtood of a certain State 
or Time of Life, wherein a Perſon is qualified to do ſome- 
thing, which before, for want of Years, and conſequently 
Diſcretion, they could not. See Major, Minox, Oc. 

There are two principal Ages in a Man: At fourteen, he 
is at the Age of Diſcrerion ; at twenty one Years, at full Age. 

In a Woman, there were antiently fix Ages obſerv'd : 
At ſeven Years, her Father might dillrain the Tenants of 
his Manor for aid to marry her; for at thoſe Years ſhe 
may conſent to Matrimony. ZBrafon.——Art nine Years 
old ſhe is dowable ; for then, or within half a Year after, 
ſhe is ſaid to be able promereri dotem & virum ſuſtinere. 
Fleta.——At twelve Years, ſhe is able finally to ratify and 
confirm her former Conſent to Matrimony.—At fourteen, ſhe 
may take her-Lands into her own Hands ; and ſhould be 
out of Ward, if ſhe were at this Age at her Anceſtor's 


Death. —At ſixteen, ſhe ſhould be out of Ward; tho at 


the Death of her Anceſtor ſhe was under fourteen : The 
Reaſon is, that then ſhe might take a Husband able to per- 
form Knight's-Service.— At twenty one Years, ſhe may alie- 
nate Lands and Tenements. 

For a Man; at the Age of fourteen he may chuſe his own 
Guardian, and claim his Lands held in Soccage. Dyer, fol. 
162. tho Braffon, Lib. II. limits this to fifteen Years ; with 
whom Glanville agrees —At fourteen, a Man may conſent 
to Marriage, as a Woman at twelve.—At fifteen he ought to 
be ſworn- to the Peace, Anu. 24 Edw. I. Stat. z. At the 
Age of twenty one, a Man was oblig'd to be a Knight, if 
be had twenty Pounds Land per Aunum in Fee, or for 


Term of Life, Anno 1 Ed. II. Stat. 1. But this Statute 


is re ealed, „1. . — 
bles k 17 Car. I. cap. 10 


which 


a The ſame Age alſo ena- 
im to make Contracts, and manage his own Eſtate 


te 
„till that time, he cannot do with Security of thoſe 


that deal with him. 


The Age of twelve Years, binds to A rance before the 
Sheriff and Coroner, for Igquiry after | «(247 ach Anno 52 
Hen. III. cap. 14.— The Age of twenty four Years enabled 
5 Man to enter an Order of Religion, without Conſent of 
arents, Anno 4 Hen. IV. cap. 17. 0 


(45) 


The of a Hart, Ege. is chiefly judg'd of by the Fur- 


ture, handſomeſt, and promiſe to be the mo | 
| - Theſe are immediately convey'd to Gallipoli or Conſtan- 
tinople ; where they are firſt circumcis'd, then inſtructed in 


A 4 2 
? 
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Ae Brier, a Petition, or Motion made in Court, by one 


in his Minority; having an Action brought againſt him ſor 
Lands coming to hit by Deſeent 3 requeſting, that the 
Action may reſt till he come to fall Age.— This, the Court, 
in moſt Caſes, ought to grant. 
It is otherwiſe in the Civil Law; which obliges Children 
in their Minority to anſwer by their Tutors, or Options: Sor 
Toronr, Cunx Aron, Minority, Porir, Ce. 
+» AGEMOGLANS; or Azawoer ans, Childreti of Tribute 
rais'd every three Years by the grand Seignior, among the 
Chriſtians whom he tolerates'in his 'Dominions, 
© The Commiſſioners appointed for this Levy, take them 
by force, even out of the Houſes of Chriſtians; always 
claiming one in three, and pitching one ſuch as ſeem the 
handy. 255 


the Mahometan Faith, taught the Turkiſh Language and 
the Exerciſes of War, till ſuch time as they become of Age 
"alata dads rnold hs: delay 
- Such as are not judged proper for the Army, they emplo 

in the loweſt — — Kerle Offices of ihe Seraglio <4 
in the Kitchen, Stables, Ce. ; r 

The Word, in its Original, fignifies a Barbarian's Child; 
that is, a Child not a ork. —It is compounded of two Ara- 
bic Words, Os Agem, and oxy Child ; which among 
the Turks ſignifies as much as Barbaronus among the Greeks ; 
the former People dividing the World into Arabs or Turks, 
and Mem; as the latter into Grecians and Barbarians. 
AGENT, Aces, in Phyſicks, that whereby a thing is 
done or effected; or that which has a Power whereby it acts 
on another; or by its Action induces ſome Change in ano- 
ther. See Acr, and Action. 

The Word Agent is uſed promiſcuouſly with Efficient; 
and in contradiſtinction to Patient. See Epricient, Pas- 
SIVE, Oc. | | 
The Schools divide Agents into Natural and Free. 

Natural or Phyſical Agents, are thoſe immediately deter- 
min'd by the Author of Nature, to produce one fort of Ef- 
fect; with an Incapacity to produce the contrary thereto.— 
Such is Fire, which only heats, and does not alſo cool. 

Free or Voluntary 1 is that which may equally do 
any thing, or the oppotite thereof; as acting not from any 
Pre- determination, but from Choice. —Such is the Mind 
ſuppoſed to be; which may either will or nill the ſame thing. 
See PrxE-DETERMINATION, LIBERTY, WILL, Qs. N 
- Natural Agents, again, are ſubdivided into Univocal ; 
which are ſuch as produce Effects of the ſame Kind and 
Denomination with the Agents themſelves : and Equivocal, 
whoſe Effects are of a different Kind, &c. from the Agents. 
See EqQuivocar, and Univocar. 

The Schoolmen reckon the following Circumſtances ne- 
ceſſary to the m_ of an Agent, vis. That it be conti- 
guous to the Object, diſtin from it, have a Power over it, 
a Sphere of Activity, and a Proportion or Rate of acting. 

AEN r, is alſo uſed for a Perſon entruſted with the Ma- 
nagement of the Affairs of a Corporation, or private Per- 
ſon : In which Senſe, the Word coincides with Deputy, Pro- 
curator, Commi ſſianer, Factor, &c: See Deevry, Procy- 
RATOR, CoMMISSIONER, FACTOR, E9c. 

Among the Officers in the Exchequer, are four Agents 
for Taxes. See Tax, Excatques, Ec. 

ActxTs of Bank and Exchange, are publick Officers, 
eſtabliſh'd in the trading Cities of France, to negotiate Mat- 
ters between Merchants, relating to Bills of Exchange ; 
and the buying and ſelling of Goods. Theſe amount to what, 
among us, are called Exchange- Brokers. See Brokts, and 
ENCHANGE. | 

AEN T and Patient, in Common Law, is where a Perſon 
does, or gives ſomething to himſelt ; ſo that he is at the 
ſame time both the Doer or Giver, and the Receiver or 


Party it is done to.—Such is a Woman, when ſhe endows 


her ſelf with part of her Husband's Inheritance. 
AGEOMETRESLA, a Term purely Greek, 'Aytouerenoia, 
ſometimes uſed by Engliſh Writers; denoting a Want or De- 
fe in point of Geometry.—Kepler not having taught any 
dire& and geometrical Methods of finding certain Matters, 
in his Elliptic Theory ; particularly, the true Anomaly, from 


the mean: has been charged with Ageomerreſia. See A- 
NOMALY. 


AGER Terre, in antient Writers, the ſame with a 
Acre of Land. See Ack, _ | 
AGGLUTINANTS, AccrvTIiNANTIA, in Medicine, a 
Species of ſtrengthning Remedies, whoſe Office and Effect 
is to adhere to the ſolid Parts of the Body, and thus re- 
cruit and ſupply the Place of what is wore off and waſted 
in the animal Actions. Sce MzDicints, NurRITION, c. 
Theſe are moſt of em of the glutinous K ind, or ſuch as 
eaſily form themſelves into Gellies and gummy Conſiſtences; 
whence the Name Agglutinaut, which is form'd of ad, to, 
and gluten, glue. See Gruk, and AGcrutINATION,  - 
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The Operation and Uſe of Agglutinants, ſee under 
HENERS. | | | 
ho — al Simples which come under this Claſs, are 
Iſing-glaſs, Olibanum, Gum Arabic, Dragons Blood, Caſſia, 
Sago, Vermicelli, Pulſe, Comfrey, Plantain, Soe. See I- 
S1NG-GLass, Gum, Otri BAN Uu, DRAGON s Blood, Cass 1A, 
sx, Sc. gt e | 277 

Ari NATION, literally, denotes the Act of join- 
ing, or cementing two Bodies together, by means of a proper 
Gluten, or Glue. See CEMENT, GTun, Oc. b 

In Medicine, the Term is peculiarly uſed ſor the Addi- 
tion of new Subſtance ; or the giving a 4 Conſiſtence to 
the Animal Fluids, to fit em the more for Nouriſhment. See 
AGGLUTINANTS ; ſee alſo Accxzriox, and NUrx ITI on. 


AGGRAVATION, the Act of augmenting a Crime, 


or the Puniſhment thereof. See CRIME, and PUxisnuEN T. 
The Word is compounded of ag, to, and gravis, heavy, 
grievous. 7 A 
In the Romi/h Canon Law, Aggravation is particularly 
uſed for an Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure, threatening an Excom- 
munication after three Admonitions uſed in vain. See Cxx- 
SURE. 


From Aeggravation, they proceed to Re-aggravation 3 
which is the laſt Excommunication. See ExcommMunica- 
TION, f : 

AGGREGATE, the Sum, or Reſult of ſeveral things 
aggregated or added together See A&cREGATION, and 
SUM. ; 

Natural Bodies are Aggregates, or Aſſemblages of Parti- 
cles or Corpuſcles, bound together by the Principle of At- 
traction. See Bopx, PAR Ticrx, &c. : 

The Word is form'd of a4, to, and grex, gregis, a Flock, 


Company. Ek 
AGGREGATION, AccrtcaT1o0, in Phyſicks, a Spe- 
cies of Union, whereby ſeveral things which have no natural 
Dependence or Connection with one another, are collected 
together, ſo as in ſome Senſe to conſtitute one. See Union. 
hus, a Heap of Sand, or a Maſs of Ruins, are Bodies 
by Aggregation. | 
In a like Senſe, they ſometimes ſay, To be of a Com- 
pany or Community by Aggregation. —An Aggregation of ſe- 
veral Doctors to the Faculty of Laws.—In [aly, Aggrega- 
tions are frequently made of Houſes or Families ; by Vir- 
tue whereof, they all bear the ſame Name, and Arms. 


The. Word Aggregation, ſtrictly ſpeaking, differs from 


Congregation ; in that the former denotes a Coalition of ſe- Cogr: 


veral things in ſome Senſe equal; and the latter an Acceſ- 
ſion of a leſs to a more conſiderable. See ConcxtoArI0N. 

AGGRESSOR, in Law, he, of two contending Parties, 
who makes the firſt Aſſault, or Attack; or who began the 
Quarrel, Encounter, or Difference. —In Criminal Matters, 
it is firſt enquir'd who was the Aggreſſor. See Arr Ack, &c. 

AGILDE, in our antient Cuſtoms, a Perſon ſo vile, that 
whoever kill'd him was to pay no Mult for his Death. See 
AsTIiMATIO Capitis. 

The Word comes from the privative 4, and the Saxon 
Gildan, ſolvere. See Git. 

AGILITY, Ac1tiras, Nimbleneſs ; a light and active 
Habitude, or Diſpoſition of the Members, and Parts de- 
figned for Motion. See Muscrs, and MvuscuLas. 

AGILLARIUS, in antient Law-Books, a Hayward, or 
Keeper of a Herd of Cattle in a common Field. 

AGIST, in Law.—To agiſt, — to take in, and 
feed, the Cattle of Strangers, in the King's Foreſt ; and 
gather the Money due for the ſame. See Ac1sror. 

The Word is alſo extended to the taking in of other Mens 
Cattel, in any Man's Ground ; at a certain Rate per Week. 

It is alſo uſed metaphorically for a Charge or Burden on 
any thing,—In this Senſe, we meet with Terre ad Cuſto- 
diam Maris Agiſtate, i. e. charged with a Tribute to 
keep out the Sea. Seld. Mare Clauſ—— $0, Terre Agiſ- 
zate, are Lands whoſe Owners are bound to keep up the 
Sea-Banks. Spelman. - 

: Th Word is form'd of the French Giſte, a Bed, or Ly- 
ing-Place. 

ls rok, an Officer of the Foreſt, who takes in the 
Cattle of Strangers, to feed therein; and receives for the 
King's Uſe, all ſuch Tack-Money as becomes due upon that 
account. See Fortxsr, and Acisr. 

In Engliſh, they are otherwiſe called, Gueſt-takers, or 
Giſt-takers, and made, by Letters Patent, to the Number 
of four, in every Foreſt, where his Majeſty has any Pan- 
nage. See PANNAGE, | 

Their Function is term'd Agiſtment, and Agiſtage. 

AGITATION, Ac1TAT10, properly ſignifies Shaking ; 
= a reciprocal Motion of a Body this way and that. See 

OTION, 


The Prophets, Quakers, Pythian Prieſteſſes, Oc. were 


| ſubje& to violent Agitations of Body, Cc. See Prorurr, 


Quakrs, PrTnia, Ec. Os 
Among Phyſiologiſts, the Term is ſometimes appropriated 


4 
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to that Species of Earthquake, call'd Tremor, or Trembling, 


Arietatio. See EanTHQUARE. 4 e 
Among Philoſophers, it is chiefly uſed for an inteſſine 


Commotion of the Parts of any natural Body. See Iurzz. 


INE. 10 | 
Thus, Fire is faid to agitate the minute Particles of Bo. 
dies. See Fix x.—Fermentation, and Efferveſcence, are at. 
tended with a briſk Agitation of the Particles. See Pzz. 
MENTATION, EFFERVESCENCE, and ParTicrs. 

' Ac6iTAT10Nn of Beaſts in the Foreſt, antiently fignify'q 
the Drift of s in the Foreſt. . See Dar, and Fon sr. 

AGITATORS, in our Eugliſh Affairs, were certain Ot 


ficers, created by the Army in 1647, to take care of the 


Intereſts thereof. | 
Cromewel leagued himſelf with. the Agitators, whom he 
found to have more Intereſt than the Council of War. 
The Agitators undertook to make Propoſals relating to the 
Reformation of Religion and the State. | 
- AGLECTS, Acrzrs, or AcLRR Ds, — Floriſts, the 
Pendants hanging on 3 of Chives, and Stamina; as 
in Tulips, Roles, Spike-graſs, c. Sce Carve, Sr amina, Oc. 
AGNATI, in the Civil Law, a Term uſed in reſpe& of 
the Male Deſcendents of the ſame Father, in different 
Lines. See AGNATION. | | 
In this Senſe, the Word is contradiſtinguiſh'd to Cognati, 
See Coenari. | | 
AGNATION, Aconario, in the Civil Law, the Bond 
of Conſanguinity or Relation between the Male-Deſcen- 
dents of the fame Father ; as Cognation is the Bond of Re. 
lation between all the Delccadowts of the ſame Father, both 
Males and Females. See CoonaTtion. 
The Difference, then, between Agnation and Cognation, 


conſiſts in this, that Cognation is the univerſal Name, un- 


der which the whole Family, and even the Agnari them- 
ſelves are contain d; and F her a particular Branch of 
Cognation, which only includes the Deſcendents in the Male 
Line. See COoNSANGvuINITY. F 

By the Law of the Twelve Tables, Males and Females 
ſucceeded one another ; according to the Order of Proximi- 
ty, and without any regard to the Sex; but the Laws were 
afterwards chang'd in this reſpect, by the Lex Yoconia ; and 
Women were excluded from the Privileges of Aznation, ex- 
cepting ſuch as were within the Degree of Conſanguinity, 
i. e. excepting the Siſters of him who died ab-inteſtate: 
and it was hence that the Difference between Muati and 
ati firſt took its riſe. 


But this Difference was again aboliſh'd by Juſtinian, 
and the Females were re · inſtated in the Right of Agnation, 
and all the Deſcendent's on the Father's fide, whether Males 
or Females, were appointed to ſucceed each other indiſcri- 
minately, according to the Order of Proximity. 

Hence, Cognation came to take in all the Relations of 
the Father; and Agnation to be reſtrained to thoſe of the 
Mother. | | 

Adoptive Children enjoy'd the Privileges of Agnation ; 
which was called Civil in their reſpe&, in oppoſition to the 
other, which was Natural. See Abo rTIOR. 

AGNOlI TES, or AcNOE TES, a Denomination given to 
certain antient Hereticks, who denied that Chriſt foreknew 
the Day of Judgment. IA | 

The Word is Greek, *Ayroire ; form'd of &yroue, Ig noro, 
I do not know. | | 

Eulogins, Patriarch of Alexandria, aſcribes this Hereſy 
to certain Solitaries in the Neighbourhood of Feru/alem, 
who in defence hereof, alledg'd divers Texts of the New 
Teſtament, and among others, this of St. Mark, C. XIII. 
ver. 32. Of that Day and Hour knoweth no Man; no 
* not the Angels who are in Heaven, nor the Son, but 
„the Father only.“ The ſame Paſſage was made uſe of by 
the Arians ; and hence the Orthodox Divines of thoſe Days 
were induced to give various Explications thereof : Some al- 
ledge, that our Saviour here had no regard to his Divine Na- 
ture, but only ſpoke of his Human. Others underſtand it thus, 
That the Knowledge of the Day of Judgment does not con- 
cern our Saviour confider'd in his Quality of Meſſiah, but 
God only. Which is the moſt natural Explication. 

AGNOMEN, among the Romans, a kind of Sirname, 
uſually given on occaſion of ſome particular Action, Habit, 
or other Circumſtance of the Bearer. See Names, and 
SIRNAME., | 

Thus, one of the Scipio's was named Africans, and the 
other A/iaticus, from the brave Atchievements which the 
one did in Africa, and the other in 4/7. | 

The Agnomen was the third in order of the three Ro- 
man Names.—Thus, in Marcus Tullius Cicero, Marcus is 
the Prænomen, Tullius the Nomen, and Cicero the Ag: 
men. See NoMEN, PRRNOMEN, Sc. 

AGNUS Caſtus, a Shrub, famous among the Antients 46 
a Specific for the Preſervation of Chaſtity, and the prevent 
ing of all Venereal Deſires, Pollutions, &9c. 

The Greeks call'd it A, Chaſt; to which has finc® 
been added the Reduplicative Caſtus, q. d. Chaſt, oa. 
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| 3 „who made Profeſſion of Chaſtity 
The fene 2 — Caſts, during the Feaſts of Ceres. 


It is reput . « ; ' 
tly uſed in Phyſick, to allay thoſe in- 
— 2. b ſeminal Turgeſcences : But it 
— the preſent Practice. See Pot rurio w. C 
by 2 Dei, a piece of conſecrated Paſte, of great ſervice 
in the Church of Rome. „ 8 
literall 1 — Lamb of God; chis be 
9 „ - epreſentation of the Lamb o 
Oc. 10 4 8 22 No 8 | 
TI it up with a piece of Stuff, cut in form of a 
BE. he book £ very 2 in their Proceſſions. The 
Romiſh Prieſts, and Religious, make a good Penny, by ſel - 
ling theſe Anus Dei's to ſome, and preſenting them to 


others. 


Diſtribution whereof, belongs to the Maſter of the Ward> 
robe; and they are receiv'd by the Cardinals with a world 
of Reverence, in their Mitres—This Ceremony they pre- 
tend to derive from an antient Cuſtom of the Church, where- 
in part of the Paſchal Taper, conſecrated on Holy Thurſ⸗ 
day, was diſtributed among the People, to I their 
Houſes, Fields, c. in order to drive away Devils, and to 
preſerve them from Storms and 'Tempeſts. See PAsCcHAL 


* Name Agnus Dei, is alſo po ly given to that 
Part of the Maſs, wherein the Prieſt, ſtriking his Breaſt 
three times, rehearſes, with a loud Voice, a Prayer begin- 
ning with the Words Agnus Dei. 

AGON, in Antiquity, *Ay@r, q. d. Combat; a Diſpute 
or Contention for the Maſtery, * in ſome Exerciſes of 
the Body, or the Mind. | 

There were of theſe Aggonss, on certain Days, in moſt of 
their Feaſts, and other onies, in honour of Gods, or 
Heroes. See Fx AST, and Ganz. | 

There were alſo Aones eftabliſh'd expreſly, and not 
attach d to any other Solemnity,—Such was the Agon Gym- 
nicus, at Athens ; the Agon Nemæus, inſtituted by the 
Argi in the 53d Olympiad ; the Agon Olympius, inſtituted 
by Hercules, 430 Years before the firſt Olympiad. See 


Nzmzan, OLymeic, c. | 

The Romans had alſo Agones inſtituted after the Exam- 
ple of the Greeks : The Emperor Aurelian eftabliſh'd the 
Aon Solis, Agon of the Sun; and Diocletian, the Aon Ca- 
pitolinus, which was held every fourth Year, after the 
manner of the Olympic Games.—Hence, the Years, inſtead 
of Luſtra, are ſometimes number'd by Agones. 

Agcon was alſo an Officer of Sacrifice, whoſe Buſineſs 
was to ſtrike the Victim. See Sackiricx, and Victim. 

The Name was derived hence, that ſtanding ready to give 
* Stroke, he frequently aſk'd Agon, or Agone ? Shall I 

ike ? 

The Agon was alſo called Popa, Cultrarius, and Victima- 
rius. See Pops. 

AGONALES, in Antiquity, an Epithet given to the 
Salii, conſecrated by Numa Pompilius to the God Mars 
firnamed Gradivus. See SAL. 

They were alſo called Quirinales, aud Palatini. See 
QviRINALEs, and PALATINI.—Raſinus calls em Agonen- 
ſes Sali. 

AGONALIA, or Aconza, in Antiquity, Feaſts ce- 
lebrated by the Romans, in honour of Janus; or, as ſome 
will have it, in honour of the God Agonius, whom the 
Romans uſed to invoke upon their undertaking any Buſineſs 
of importance. See Frasr. | 
Authors vary as to the Etymology of this Solemnity 
ſome derive it from the Mount Agon, afterwards Mons 
Quirinalis, whereon it was held. —Others ſuppoſe it taken 
from that Ceremony in the Feaſt, where the Prien holding 
the naked Knife, and ready to ſtrike the Victim, which was 
a Ram, aſk'd, Agone ? Shall I do it — This is Ovid's Opi- 
nion. Faſt. L. L. v. 319. See Sackiricx. 

AGONISTICI, in Antiquity, a Name given by Donatus 
to thoſe of his Se&, whom he ſent into the neighbourin 
Places, Fairs, Markets, gc. to preach his Doctrine; for which 
reaſon they were alſo called Circuitores, Cercelliones, Catro- 
Pitæ, Coropite, and at Rome, Montenſes. 

: They were called Moniſtici, from the Greek d, Com- 
at; in un Say were ſent as it were to fight, and ſub- 
due the People to their Opinions. 


. AGONOTHETA, AcoxnorTnerts, in Antiquity, a Ma- 


\giltrate choſe among the Greeks, to preſide, and have the 


Superintendency of their ſacred Games, or Combats ; to 
ciray the Expences thereof, and adjudge the Prizes to the 
. See Gau, Comprar, gc. | 
F e Word is compounded of 4, Combat, ſacred Sport; 

and vir, be who diſpoſes,- appoints, ordains.— Among the 


Romans, the like Officer was denominated Athelothera. 
ee ArnxrornzrA. | 
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The Pope conſecrates freſh ones once in ſoven Years, the 
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- AGONOCLITA; or Aconoptrttes, in, Anti 
in the VIIth Century; whoſe diftinguiſhin 
was, never to kneel, but to deliver all their p 


ty. a dect 
Principle it 
| rayers Itand- 
See GuenveL Exton. as $r; "IDC 
The Word is of the Privative Particle a, y%v; 
Knee, and xaire, Fend. BOOTHS o 
AGONT, Acont4a,. the 2 of Pain, or a Diſ- 


eaſe; when Nature makes her laſt Effort, or Struggle, to 


throw off the Evil that oppreſſes her. See PA, Dis- 


A8 R, and Darn. 8 ann ene 
The Word is form'd from the Greek «yo», -Gertamen; 
— 5 this being à kind of Strife, between Life and 
AGORONOMUS, in Antiquity, a Magiſtrate of Athens, 
eſtabliſh'd for the Maintenance of good Order, and Policy 
>” "tg z the Inſpection of the Weights, Mea- 

„c. 1 1 0 21 
The Agoronomus was much the ſame with the C le A- 
pounded of the Greek, «yes, Market, 


dile among the Romans. See Evius. 

The Word is com 

and rue, 0 diſtribute.— Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two Kinds 
of Magiſtrates, the Agoronomi, who the Intendance of 


N, 


- 


the Markets ; and the Aſtynomi, who inſpected the Build- 


ings. | = e : _ = | 
AGRARIAN, in the Roman Juriſprudence, a Denomi- 
nation given to ſuch Laws as reiate to the Partition, or 
Diſtribution of Lands. See Law. | ; 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Aer, Field. - , 
Tbe Ackarian Law, Lex AenARIA, abſolutely, and by 
way of Eminence fo call'd, was a celebrated Law, publiſh- 
ed by Spurius Caffius, about the Year 268, for the Divi- 
fion of the Lands taken from the Enemy.—Thoſe other 
two in the Digeſt, the one publiſh'd by Cz/ar, and the other 
by Nerva, only. relate to the Limits or Boundaries of 
Grounds ; and have no Relation to that of Spurius Caſſius. 
There are fifteen or twenty Agrarian Laws, whereof, the 
principal are, The Zex ia, made in the Year of Rome 
653 3 the Ter Bebia ; the Lex Caſſia, in the Year 267 ; 
the Lex Cornelia, in the Year 673; the Lex Flaminia, in 
the Year 525 5 the Lex Flavia; the Lex Fulia, in the 
Year 691; the Lex Licinia, in 317 ; the Lew Alia Lici- 
nia; the Lex Livia; the Lew Marcia ; the Lex Rubria, 
made after the taking ot Carthage; two Sempronian Laws, 
in the Year 620 5 the Lex Servilia, in 690; the Lex Tho- 
ria; and the Tex Tiria. | 
AGREEMENT, Aczxzamzxrtm, in Law, is defined 


0 Plowaen, a joining or putting together of two or more 


nds in any thing done, or to be done. 

Of this there may be three ſorts —The firſt, an Agree- 
ment executed at the Beginning; mention'd in the Stat. 
of 25 Edw. III. which ſays, That the Goods bought by 
Foreſtallers, being thereof attainted, ſhall be forfeited to 
the King; if the Buyer thereof have made Gree with 
© the Seller: Where the Word Gree, otherwiſe called A- 
greement executed, fignifiesPayment for the Things, or Sa- 


. tis faction. . TI 7 


The ſecond is, where one does ati Act, and another agrees 
or aſſents thereto, afterwards. See AssENr. 

The third is, when both Parties at one time are agreed 
that ſuch 4 thing ſhall be done in time to come; which is 


. Executory, in regard the thing is to be done afterwards. 


See Cox rRAcr. 

AGRESSES, or Ocrzssxs, in Heraldry, the ſame as 
Pellets, or Balls, See Ocxtssts. 

AGRICULTURE, the Art of tilling or cultivating the 
Earth, in order to render it fertile, and make it bear Plants, 
Trees, Fruits, Sc. See EAx rn, Sor, CuLTurE, Praxr, 
Fx vir, SEED, c. 

The principal and moſt general Operations in — 
are Manuring, Plougbing, Fallowing, Sowing, Harrowing; 
as alſo, Reaping, Mowing, &c. See the Articles Maxvxk, 
Provcnixc, FartowinG, Sowtne, Oc. | 

To the Operations of Agriculture do alſo belong the Ma- 
nagement of the Productions of particular Countries; as 
Hops, Hemp, Vines, Tobacco, Saffron, Liquorice, Mead, &c. 
See Hors, Hemy, Topacco, SarrRox, GLYCIRRHIZA, 
Woap, &c, 

To the ſame Art belong Planting, Tranſplanting, Pru- 
ning, Engrafting ; the eee Timber, Copſes, 
&c. See PranTinNG, TR. ANTING, PRUNIRG, Ex- 
GRAFTING, TiMBzr, Taxx, gc. 

Even Gardening, or Horticulture it ſelf, is only a Branch 
of Agriculture. See Gan DEN, and GardExING. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Ager, Field, and cul- 
tura, of colo, I till.—Among the Antients, it is frequently 
called Georgica. See GrorGicks. | 

We forbear to ſay any thing about the Antiquity or Uſe- 
fulneſs of this Art : Every Reader's Imagination will ſup- 
ply that DefeA.——lr has been cultivated by mea of the 
greateſt Men among the Antients ; as Emperors, Dictators, 


and Conſuls ; and has been treated of by ſome of their 


greateſt 


4 r 
* * 


greateſt Authors : Virgil for inſtance, Cato, Varro, and Co- 


rhe inter Authors on Agriculture, are Palladins Conſtan- 


tinus, Ceſar, Baptiſta Porta, Heresbacbins, and Agricola, 


1 in Alphonſo Herrara, in Talian; Stephens, Lie- 
1 pag, here Bellon, and Chomel, in French'y | 


and Evelyn, Mortimer, Switzer, Bradley, and Lawrence, 
i i. See GxoPONICE. 7251 60 | 
. r A, a Name applied, among the Antients, to 
Children deliver d in an unuſual, or irregular manner. See 
DELivERY. t + 1 
They were called Arippe, quaſi ægre parti. 


ACRITPNIA, Aygumma, a Watching, or dreaming Slum 
ber. See Coma, Warcnixe, Sr AE, Go. MA 
AGUE, a periodical Diſeaſe, confiſting-in a cold ſhiver- | 


ing Fit, ſucceeded by a hot one; and going off in a Dia- 
phoreſis, or Sweating, See DIsE AE. "7 
If the Coldneſs and Shiveting be inconſiderable, and only 
the hot Fit felt; the Diſeaſe is called an Iatermitring Fe- 
ber. See Fever. FE: $0: 3% IC lan 4.4. 
According to the Periods ot Returns of the Fits, the Diſ- 
eaſe is either a Quotidian, Tertian, or Quartan * or 
Fever. See QuoTiDian, TERTIAN, QUARTAN, Wc.. 
The next Cauſe of Agues, ſeems to be an obſtructed Perſpi- 
ration, or whatever by overloading the Juices, retards their 
Motion, or occaſions a Lentor in the Blood. The Symproms 
are Heavineſs and Reaching ; a weak, ſlow Pulſe; Cold- 
neſs, and Shivering, felt firſt in the Joints, thence creeping 
over the whole Body; Pain in the Loins, and an involuntary 
Motion of the under Jaw. - N 
A Vernal Fgue is eaſily cur d; but an Aurumnal one 1s 
more obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cachectical Perſons 
if complicated with a Dropſy, Peripneumony, Ec. dange- 
rous.— When an Aue proves fatal, it is uſually in the cold 
Fir. | | - 
The Cure is uſually begun with an Emetic of Ipecacu- 
anha, an Hour before the: Acceſs ; and compleated with the 
Cortex Peruvianus, adminiſter'd in the Interval between two 
Fits; and continued at times, to prevent a Relapſe. See 


ConrTEx, | 
Dr. Quincy endeavours to account for the Effect of the 


Bark, from the Irregularity, Aſperity, and Solidity of its 
i rs 2 Viſcidities in the Jui- 


Particles, which fit it to break tho 
ces whereby the Capillaries were obſtructed, and to draw up 
the Solids into a Tenſion, ſufficient by the vigorous Vibra- 
tions enſuing” thereon, to prevent any future Accumulation 
thereof,—The firſt Intention, he obſerves, is anſwer'd, by 
giving the Blood a greater Momentum ; and the ſecond, by 
its corrugating the Nerves, and rendering the Contractions 
of the Veſſels more briſk and forcible. —Hence alſo its Ef- 
fects upon ſuch as are apt to ſweat immoderately. 

AID, or AiDz, Auzxilium, literally denotes the Help, Suc- 
cour, or Aſſiſtance, which any Perſon lends another, when 
too weak to do, or avoid ſomething. See As818TANT. 

The Word is French, form'd, according to M. Menage, 
from the Italian Aitare; and that from the Latin Adjutare, 
whence the Spaniſh Adjutant. 

Alb, in Law, is when a Petition is made in Court, for the 


Calling in of Help from another Perſon intereſted in the 


Matter in Queſtion ; who, tis probable, may not only ſtreng- 
then the Party's Cauſe, who thus prays for Aid, but alſo 
prevent a Prejudice arifing to his own Right. 

This is called Aid Prier, or Aid Prayer: But this 
Courſe of Proceeding is now much diſuſed. 

A City or Corporation, holding a Fee-farm of the King, 
may Pray in Aid of him; if any thing be demanded of 
them relating thereto. | | 

The Aid Prier, is ſometimes alſo uſed in the King's be- 
half, to prevent any Proceeding againſt him till his Coun- 
cil he call'd, and heard what they have to ſay for avoiding 
the King's Prejudice, or Loſs, 

Alp de Camp, an Officer in an Army, whoſe Bufineſs is 
to attend the general Officers, and receive and carry their 
Orders, as occaſion requires. 

When the King is in the Field, he uſually appoints 
young Volunteers of Quality to carry his Orders, who are 
called the King's Aids de Camp. 

Alp Major, or Adjutant, is an Officer, whoſe Buſineſs 
is to eaſe the Major of part of his Duty ; and to perform 
it all in his Abſence. See MA jon, and Apjur Ax. 

Some Majors have ſeveral Aid-Majors—Each Troop of 
Guards has but one Major, who has two Aid. Majors un- 
der him; or more, according as the Buſineſs requires. See 
Trooe, and GuarD. | 

Every Regiment of Foot hath as many Aid-Majors as it 
contains Battalions —When the Battalion is drawn up, the 
Aid. Major's Poſt is on the Left, beyond all the Captains, 
and behind the Lieutenant-Colonel. See RxcoiMENT, BAr- 
TALION, Qc. | 

Arp, Auxilium, in our anticnt Cuſtoms, a Subſidy or Sum 


BY. 


of Money due to the Lord, from his Tenants, on certain 
Occaſions.” See Suns iD, SEA VIC, £9, | 
It differ'd from a Tax, which is impoſed at any ting 
when wanted; whereas the Aid could only be levied where 
it was Cuſtomary, and where the particular Occafion fel 
out. Se Tax. tert ann © H al 
Such was the Aid de Relief, due from the Tenants in Pee. 
upon the Death of the Lord Meſn, to his Heir; toward: 
the Charge of a Relief of the Fee, of the ſuperior Lord. 
See Rzrize, Fg, Lon p, &c. n een 
Such alſo was the Aid Chevel, or Capital Aid, due by 


VPaſſals, to the chief Lord, or the King, of whom they 


held in Capite. See VAS AT. 


Of this there are three Kinde. Thie elt, of Chivalry; | 


or, as they call'd it, Par fits Chevalier, towards making 
his eldeſt Son a Knight, when arrived at the Age of 15 
Years : The ſecond, of Marriage, or Par fille marier, to“ 
wards marrying his eldeft Daughter. —Both theſe, with al] 
Charges incident thereto, are taken away by Stat. 12 Car. Il, 
See TENURR, CarirE, GC. — Some will have em to have 
been firſt eſtabliſn d in England, by William the Conque- 
ror ; and afterwards transſerr d to Normandy : But the more 
commen Opinion is, that the Conqueror brought em with 
him: The third was of Ranſom, due when the Lord was 
taken Priſoner. See RA o. 

In ſome Provinces there was a fourth kind of Aid; due 
whenever the Lord ſhould undertake an Expedition to the 
Holy Land. See Cxois ans; Oc. N 


We allo read of Aids paid the Lord, when he was mind- | 


ed to purchaſe any Land or Tenement. Theſe were only 
granted once in his Life. Aids for the Repairing and 
Fortifying of Caſtles, Seats, £9c. | 


- Theſe Aids, or Contributions, were at firſt impoſed by 


the Lord or King, at what Rate he pleas'd ; but by a Stat. 
zd Edw. I. a Reſtraint was laid on common Perſons being 
Lords, and they were tied down to a fix'd Proportion: 
By a ſubſequent Statute, the ſame Rate was extended even 
to the King. | "£52 B Mer 

They ſeem to have been firſt eſtabliſn'd with a View to 
the Clients and Freedmen of antient Rome, who made pre- 
ſents to their Patrons towards his Daughrer's Fortune, as 
alſo on his Birth-day, and other ſolemn Oceafions See PA- 
TRON, and Critent.——Accordingly, ZBonteiller relates, 
that in his Time, they depended on the Courteſy and 
Good-will of the Vaſſals ; for which Reaſon they were cal- 
led, Droits de Complaiſance. | 

The Biſhops alſo received Aids from their Eccleſiaſticks, 
called Synodales, and Pentecaſtals. They were to be paid 
at the Time of their Conſecration; or when they had a 
King to entertain ; or when call'd by the Pope to his Court, 
or to a Council ; as alſo when they went to receive the Pal 
lium. See SYNODALES, Ec. 

Add, that the Archdeacons exacted Aids from the Clergy 
of their Juriſdiction. See Procur AT 10, Cc. | 

Alps are alſo uſed in Matters of Polity, for any extraor- 
dinary Taxes or Impoſitions occafionally levied by the King 
and Parliament, upon the Subjects; to ſupport the Charges 
of the Government, when the ordinary Revenue proves 
ſhort. See Suss1Dy. | | 

Alps, in the Manage, are Helps or Aſſiſtances, which 
the Horſeman contributes towards the Motion or Action re- 
2 of the Horſe; by a diſcrete uſe of the Bridle, Cave- 

on, Spur, Poinſon, Rod, Calf of the Leg, and Voice. See 
BRIDL E. | | 

Such a Horſe knows his Aids, anſwers his Aids, takes his 
Aids with Vigour, 8&c.—The Aids are made uſe of, to a- 
void the Neceſſity of CorreQions.—The ſame Aids, given 
in a different manner, become Corrections. See Cor rtc- 
TION, 

The Aids uſed to make a Horſe go in Airs, are very dif- 
2 from thoſe requir d in going upon the Ground. Neu- 
caſtle. 

The inner Heel, inner Leg, and inner Rein; are called 
3 Aids. — The outer Heel, outer Leg, c. are outer 

ids. | 
AIGLETTE, in Heraldry. See EAcrEr. 

 AIGUE Marine, in Natural Hiſtory. Sce Aqua Ala. 
rina. 

AIGUISCE, or ArcuisskR, or Ecuisck, in Heraldry, a 
Term applied to a Croſs, when its four Ends are ſharpen'd, 
ſo however as to terminate in obtuſe Angles. See CRoss. 

The Croſs Aiguiſte differs from the Croſs Fitchee, in that 
the latter goes tapering by degrees to a ſharp Point; where- 
as only the Ends of the former are taper'd. See FI TCUEE. 

AILE, in Law, a Writ which lies where the Grand-ta- 
ther, or Great Grand- father called ZBeſaile, was ſeized of 
Lands or Tenements in Fee · ſimple, on the Day he died; and 
a Stranger abates or enters the ſame Day, and diſpoſſeſſeth 
the Heir. The Word is form'd of the French Aieul, Avus, 
Grand-father. : 


AIR, 


N 
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Un, Ae, i Phydicks, a chin, fluid, tranſparent, com- | 


| Body ; fu ing the terraqueous 
rag Heig t. See Burn, cod Tas 


R AQUEOUS: | cence og + NR 
= "bur * 2 underſtood a different 
} EMENT., | 
ching om nat 7, Aken ur Senſe, is far 
Subltance ; tho there 


is certain, that * — — = the popu 
from the Simplicity ot * — _— + 7 apo Br Amy 


rpuſcles 


ſolar, fubterrancous, or "culinary Fire. See Varoun, and 
ExnALATION: | 


Elementary Ain, or Arn, properly ſo call'd, is a certain 
ſubtile, — elaftick Matter; the Baſis, or Funda- 
mental Ingredient of the Atmoſpherical Air, and that which 
pives it the Denomination, 


Nature and Production of Ar. 


The peculiar Nature of this aerial Matter, we know but 
little of z what 3 —_ s concerning it being 
chiefly conjeftural. We have no way of examining it apart, 
or ſeparating it from the other Marters it is mix'd wich 3 
and conſequently no way of aſcertaining with Evidence 
what belongs wh abſtractedly from the reſt. 

Dr. Hook, and ſome others, will have it to be no other 


than the Ather it ſelf; or that fine, fluid, active Matter, 


diffuſed throꝰ the whole Expanſe of the Celeſtial Regions; 
which coincides with Sir IJaac Newton's Subtile Medium, or 
Spirit. See Ernzx, Mapion, and 8rIia 1. 

In this View it is ſuppoſed a Body ſti generis, ingenera- 
agg ee immutable, preſent in all Places, in all 

ies, £96. 

Others, confidering only its Property of Elaſticity, which 
they account its eſſential and conſtituent Character; ſup- 
pole it mechanically producible ; and to be no other than 
the Matter of other Bodies alter'd, ſo as to become per- 
manently elaſtick. Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Experiments, 
which he made © for the Production of Air; taking Pro- 
© dution for the obtaining a ſenſible Quantity thereof, from 
© Bodies wherein it did not appear either at all, or in fo 
« great Plenty.” Among the ſeveral Ways of doing this, 
tho fitteſt for Practice, he obſerves, © are Fermentation, 
Corroſion, Difſolution, Decompoſition ; the boiling of Wa- 
* ters and other Fluids; and the mutual Action of Bodies, 


{ © eſpecially ſaline oncs, upon each other.” Hiſt. of Air.— 


He adds,“ that various folid and mineral Bodies, unſuſpect- 
* cd of Elaſticity, being plunged in corrofive unelaſtick 
* Menſtrua, will, by a proper Comminution of their Parts 
: in the Conflict, afford a conſiderable Quantity of perma- 

_ elaſtick Air. Ubi 172 
: Of the ſame Opinion is Sir 7. Næwron; The Particles of 
; denſe, com &, and fixed Subſtances, cohering by a ſtrong 
: attractive 1 are not ſeparable without a vehement 
Heat, or perhaps not without Fermentation; and ſuch 
Bodies being at length 'rarified by ſuch Heat or Fermen- 

tation, become true permanent Air.” Opticks.—* Thus, 
2 1 adds, Gunpouder generates Air by Ex- 

n. Ibia. * 

We have here, there fore, not only the Materials whereof 
Air ſhould be made ; but the Means of doing it : with re- 
gard to which, the Air is divided into Real or Perma- 
nent ; and Apparent or Tranſient —For, that all which ap- 
rey to be Air does not continue ſuch, is evident from 
: 8 inſtance of an 2 the Water of which bein 
— ciently rarefy'd by the Fire, ruſhes out in a ſharp bill. 
bus Blaſt, perfectiy reſembling Air, while the Motion lafts ; 

ut ſoon loſes that reſemblance, e pecially in the Cold, an 
urns by Condenſation into its original Water: And the 


(49). 


tender d much rarer, and put in a briſk Motion. 


ſame may be obſerved of Alcohol of Wine, and other ſub- 
tile and fugitive Spirits, rais'd by Diſtillation— Whereas rea! 


Air is not teducible by any Compreſſion, Condenſation, or 


the like, into any other Subſtance beſide Air. See Kotteirx. 

Water, then, tho ir may put on an aerial Nature for 
a-while, yet is not capable o moaning therein: And the 
ſame may be laid of other Fluids.—The furtheſt they can 
go, is to Brod: Vapour ; which is the Matter of the 1 5 

or a 
Subſtance to become permanent Air, it muſt be of a fixed 


Kind : otherwiſe, it is not capable of undergoing the Alte- 
tation neceſſary to be induced in it; but gives way and flies 


off too ſoon. So that the Difference between Permanent 
and Tranſient Air, amounts to the ſame as that between 


Vapour and Exhalation ; the one, e. g. bein the other 
ly moiſ, Ec. See den and Exn . Jag 


We can go a little further yet. This elaſtick Property of 


Air, is ſuppoſed by many Philoſophers, to depend on the 


Figure of its Corpuſcles, which they ſuppoſe to be ramous.: 
Some will have em ſo many minute Floculi, reſembling 
Fleeces of Wool ; others conceive 'em roll'd up like H 

and curled like Wires, or Shavings of Wood, or coil'd like the 
Springs of Watches ; and endeavouring to reftore themſelves 
in Virtue of their Texture: ſo that to produce Air, muſt 
be to proce ſuch a Figure and Diſpoſition of Parts; and 
thoſe ies only are proper Subjects, which are ſuſceptible 
of ſuch Diſpoſition; which, Fluids, from the ſmoothneſs, 
roundneſs, and ſlipperineſs of their Parts, are not. See 


PFLvid. 


But Sir 7 Newton puts the Thing another way; ſuch 
a Texture he thinks by no means ſeffcient to account for 
that vaſt Power of Elaſticity obſerved in Air, which is ca- 

ble of diffuſing into above a Million of times more 

pace than it before poſſeſs'd.—But, as all Bodies are ſhewn 
to have an attractive and a repelling Power; and as both 
theſe are ſtronger in Bodies, the denſer, more ſolid and 
compact they are: Hence it follows, that when by Heat, 
or any other powerful Agent, the attractive Force is ſur- 


mounted, and the Particles of the Body ſeparated ſo far as 


to be out of the Sphere of Attraction; the repelling Power 
commencing thence, makes 'em recede from each other with 
a Force, proportionable to that wherewith they be- 
fore coher d; and thus they become permanent Air.—— 

Hence, ſays the ſame Author, it is, that as the Particles of 
permanent Air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer Bodies, 
than thoſe of Zranſient Air, or Vapour : true Air is more 
ponderous than 1 5 and a moiſt Atmoſphere lighter 
than a dry one. Opticks, p. 371, Sc. See ArTAAcTIioOx, 
RxyvLs10N, Oc. | 7 

But, after all, there may ſtill be Reaſon to doubt, whe- 
ther the Matter thus produced from ſolid Bodies have all 
the Properties of Air; and whether ſuch Air be not tran- 
fient, as well as that from humid ones ; tho not to that 
degree. Mr. Zoyle argues, from an Experiment made 
in the Air- Pump with lg red Match ; that thoſe light and 
ſubtile Fumes into which the Fire it ſelf ſhatrers Bo- 
dies, have no ſuch N as Air; ſince they were unable to 
hinder the Expanſion of a little Air, included in a Bladder 
they ſurrounded. Phyſ: Mech. Exper. Yet, in ſome 
ſublequent Experiments, by diflolving Iron either in Oil of 
Vitriol and Water, or in Aqua-fortis ; a large aerial Bubble 
was produced, which had a real Spring; ſo as to hinder the 
ſurrounding Liquor from regaining its Place; and which, 
by the Application of a warm Hand, readily dilated it ſelf 
like other Air, and broke into the Liquor in ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeding Bubbles; and even rhro' the Liquor into the open 
Air. Ubi ſupra. | 

The ſame excellent Perſon further afſures us, he procured 
a really elaſtick Subſtance from divers other Matters; as 
Bread, Grapes, Muſt, Ale, Apples, Peas, Beef, Sc. and 
from ſome Bodies b only burning em in Vacuo, particularly 
Paper, Hartſhorn, 25 which yet, upon further Examina- 
tion, was ſo far from being pure Air, that Animals incloſed 
in it, not only could not reſpire it without harm; but even 
died ſooner than in Vacuo, where there was nothing like 
Air. Phyſ. Mechan. Exper. 

We may here add an Obſervation of the Members of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; which imports, that 
the Property of Elaſticity is ſo far from conſtituting Air; 
that Air is render'd more elaſtick by the Admixture of 
ſome other Matters along with it, than it is in its Purity — 
Thus, from ſome Experiments of M. de la Hire at Paris, 
and of M. Stancari at Boulogne, M. Fontenelle aflures us, 
that Air moiſten'd with Water, is confiderably more elaſtick, 
and expands further, than when pure—M. &e la Hire even 
found the moiſt Air eight times more elaſtick than the dry. 
Hiſt. de Acad. An. 1708. 

ut it muſt not be omitted, that Dr. Jurin explains the 
Experiments another way ; and endeavours to that 


the Concluſion does not neceſſarily follow from em. Ap- 
end. ad Varen. Geqgr. 
hacer f 


O | Thus 


 baave even ſhews it to be 


volatilize is found in the Air; but there is no 
can withſtand the Force of Fire. 
Bux NINCG-GLAss, Oc. 


along with it. See 


_ 


0 Thus much for Air conſider d in it ſelf, —+—But. ſuch Ar, 


. 1 . 
we have obſerv'd, no where exiſts in its Purit Fm THe 
wherewith we are concern'd, and whoſe Froperties and 2t- 


fects are cially conſider'd, is acknowledg'd by Mr. Here 


| Body in the Univerſe : oer 
e e Chaos, or Colluvies 


8 | ies, Whatever Fire can 
of all the Kinds of created Bodies no Body. that 


See Figs, VOLATILITY, 


to be the moſt 


Hence, for inſtance, the whole Foſſil Kingdom. muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be found therein: For all of that Tribe, as Salts, 
3 Stones, Metals, 
a 


Sc. are convertible into Fume, 
thus capable of being render'd part of the ferro 


it ſelf, the moſt fix d of all natural Bodies, is found to ad- 


here cloſe to the 1. 2 in Mines; and thus to be raiſed 


OLD, Oc. YO Tp 

2, All the Parts of the Animal Kingdom muſt alſo be 

in the Air: For, beſide the copious Effluvia continually 
emitted from their Bodies, by the vital Heat, in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Perſpiration; by means whereof an Animal, 


in the Courſe of its Duration, impregnates. the Air with 


many times the Quantity of its own Body, (See PzRsPIR A- 
x. Rn ee) . Befide this, we find that any Ani- 
mal when dead, being expoſed to the Ar, is 1n_a little 


time carried wholly off, Bones and all. So that the Whole of , 


what before was an Animal, e. g. a Man, an Ox, or, the 
like, is now in the Air. . 

By the way, it may be noted what huge Swarms of the 
roſſer excrementitious Matters of Animals muſt ſwim in the 
Air: At Madrid, we are aſſured, they have no Neceſſary 
Houſes; and that they always make a Jakes of their Streets 
overnight: yet does the Air imbibe the Filth as faſt as 
= laid ; inſomuch, that there is no increaſe of any fetid 
mell. | 1 3 

30, As to Vegetables, nothing. ef that Claſs can be ſuppo- 
ſed wanting; fince we know that all Vegetables by Furri- 
faction become volatile; even the earthy or vaſcular Part, 
in time follows the reſt. Sce VEGETABLE, PLANT, Ac. 

Of all the EMuvia floating in this grand Ocean the At- 
moſphere; one of the principal, are the Saline. Theſe, Au- 
thors commonly conceive, as chiefly of the nitrous Kind; 
but there is no doubt but that there are of all the forts, Vi- 
triolick, Aluminous, Sea Salt, Sc. See SALT, NiTRE, Oc. 

Mr. Boyle even obſerves, that there may be many com- 


CE Kinds of Salts in the Air, which we bave not on 


arth; arifing fram different ſaline Spirits, fortuitouſly meeting 
and mixing together. —Thus, the glaſs Windows of antient 
Buildings are ſometimes obſerv'd to be corroded, as if they 
had been Worm- eaten; tho none of the Salts. abovemen- 
tion'd have the Faculty of corroding Glaſs. 1 

The Sulphurs, too, muſt make a conſiderable Article in 
the Air ; on account of thoſe many Volcanoes, Grottos, Ca- 
verns, and other Spiracles chiefly affording that Mineral, 
diſperſed thro' the Globe. See Surenur, Vorcano, Cc. 

And the Aſſociations, Separations, Attritions, Diſſolutions, 
and other Operations of one ſort of Matter upon another, 
may be confider'd as a Source of numerous other neutral 
or anonymous Bodies, unknown to us. 

Air, in this general Senſe, is one of the moſt confiderable 
and univerſal Agents in all Nature ; being concern'd in the 
Production of moſt of the Phænomena relating to our World. 
Its Properties and Effects, including a great Part of the 
Reſearches and Diſcoveries of the modern Philoſophers, 
have ſome of 'em been reduced to preciſe Laws and De- 
monſtrations ; in which form they make a Branch of Mathe- 
maticks, called Pnenumaticks, or Aerometry. See MAarnt- 
MATICKs, PNEUMATICKs, and AEROMETRY. : 


Mechanical Properties and Effects of Air. 


I“, Huidity. That the Air is a Fluid, is evident from 
the eaſy Paſſage it affords to Bodies thto' it; as in the 
Propagation of Sounds, Smells, and other Effluvia: For this 
argues it a Body whoſe Parts give way to any Force im- 
preſs'd, and in yielding, are eaſily moved among themſelves; 
which is the Definition of a Fluid. See Frvin.—See allo 
Sovuny, E5c. A 

They who, with the Cartaſſans, make Fluidity conſiſt in 
a perpetual inteſtine Motion of the Parts, find Air alſo an- 
ſwers to that Character: Thus, in a darkned Room, where 
the Species of external Objects are brought in by a fingle 


Ray; they appear in a continual FluQtuation; and thus even 
the more accurate Weather-Glaſſes are obſery'd never to re- 


main a moment at reſt. Sce Wrarnzar-Glaſs. | 


The Cauſe of this Fluidity of Air, is attributed by ſome 
late Philoſophers to the Fire intermix'd therewith ; with- 
out which, they imagine, the Armoſphere would harden 
into a ſolid, impenetrable Maſs —And hence, the greater the 
Degree of Fire therein, the more fluid, moveable and per- 


vious the Air: And thus, as the degree of Fire is continu- 
ally varying; according to the Circumſtances and Poſition of 


the heayenly Bodies; the Ar. is kept in a continual Neg. 
procation. See FIE. reren Sldstalch bun Nin a 
Hence, in good meaſure, it is, that on the Tops of the 
higher Mountains 4 the Senſes of Smelling, Hearing, c. an 
. found very feeble; \ Sce Moumr Aix 26 6 4 
16 1. Wight, or Gravity, —— That the Air is heavy, fol. 
lows from its being a Bedy; Weighi being an eſſentidl Pro. 
perty of Matter. See WEIour, and Ganviryis. - 
But we have infinite Arguments of the ſame from: 
and Experiment: Thus, the hand, applied on the Orific 
of a Veſſel empty of Air, ſoon feols the Load of the incum. 
bent Atmoſphere.— Thus, glaſs Veſſels; exhauſted of theit 
Air, are eaſily cruſh'd to pieces by the Weight of the 4% 
without. 80, two ſmall hollow Segments of a Sphere, ez. 
actly fitting each other, being emptied of Air, ate preſod 
together with a Force equal to 100 Found, by the Pondus of 
.therambieat, rr. „ed eee bas givin, 
Further, a Tube eloſe at one end, being filled with Mer 
cury, and the other End immerged in a Baſon of the ſame 
Fluid ; and thus etected: The Metcury im the Tube will 
be ſufpended to the Height of / about 30 Inches above the 
Surface of that in, the Baſon. The Reaſon of which 
Suſpenſion, is, that the Mercury in the Tube cannot fall 
lower, without raifing that in the Baſon; which . bei 
e ene with the Weight of the incumbent Atmo. 
phere, cannot give way, unleſs the Weight. of the Mercury 
in the Tube, exceeds that of the Air out of it. That this 
is the Caſe, is evident hence; that if the wholeo Apparatus 
be included in an Air- Pump ;; in proportion as their is ex. 
hauſted from the ſame, the Mercury falls: and gradually let. 
ting in the Air again, the Mercury reaſcends to its former 
height. — This makes what we call the Torriceiliun Buperi. 
ment. See TonaicztünI ANI: 
To ſay no more, we gan actually weigh Air For a Vel. 
ſel, full even of common Air, by a very nice Balance, is 
found to weigh more than when Air is exhaaſted; and 
the Effect is proportionably more ſenſible, if the ſame Vel. 
ſel be weigh'd full of condenſed Air, and void of Air. Ste 
Wer1cnine, and HyDprosTATICAL Balance. 
The Weight of Air is continually varying, according to 
the different gre. of Heat, and Cold.—Riccolus eſtimates 
its weight to that of Water, to be as 1 to 1000; Mer- 
Jennus as 1 to 1300, or 1 to 1356; Galileo only makes it as 
1 to 400. Mr. Zoyle, by a more accurate Experiment, found 
it about London, as 1 to 938; and thinks, all things conſi- 
der d, the Proportion of 1 to 1000 may be taken as a Medium; 
for there is no fixing any preciſe Ratio, ſince not only the Air, 
but the Water it ſelf, is continually varying. Add, that Ex- 
periments made in different Places neceſſarily vary, in re- 
gard of the different Heights of the Places, and the diffe- 
rent Confiſtences of Air ariſing therefrom. Boyle, Ply. 
Mechan. Exper. TA St WHO i dis 
It mult be added, however, that by Experiments made 
fince before the Royal Society ; the Proportion of Air to 


Water was, firſt, found as 1 to 840; then, as 1 to 852; 


and a third time, as 1 to 860. Phil. Tranſ: No 18. 
And laſtly, by a very ſimple and accurate Experiment of the 
late Mr. Hawksbee ; the Proportion was ſettled as t to $85. 
Phyſ. Mechan. Exper. But theſe Experiments being all 
made in the Summer Months, when the Barometer was 29 
Inches 3 high; Dr. Jurin thinks, that at a Medium be- 
tween Heat and Cold, when the Barometer is zo Inches 
high ; the Proportion between the two Fluids, may be taken 
as 1 to 800. | 1 11 

Air, then, being heavy and fluid ; the Laws of its Gra- 
vitation, or Preſſure, may be inferr'd to be the ſame as in 
other Fluids; conſequently, its Preſſure mult be as its per- 
pendicular Altitude. See FL uin. | 

This is alſo confirmed by Experiment.—For, removing the 
Torricellian Tube to a more elevated Place, where the in- 
cumbent Column of Air is ſhorter ; a proportionably ſhorter 
Column of Mercury is ſuſtained.; it being found to deſcend 
at the Rate of one fourth of: an Inch, for every 100 Foot of 
Aſcent. See Lyvitiing. „ „ ot Oh 

On this Principle depenus the. Structure and:Office of ble 
Barometer. , See BAROM ETER. N pen | 
From hence, alſo, it follows, that the Air, like all other 
Fluids, muſt preſs equally every way.— Which is confirm'd 
by what we obſerve of ſoft Bodies ſuſtaining this Preſſure 
without any Change of Figure ; and brittle Bodies, without 
their breaking ;. tho the Preſſure upon em be equal to that 
of a Column of Mercury 30 Inches high, or a Column of Wa— 
ter of 32 Foot. Tis obvious, , that no other Caauſe can pre- 
ſerve ſuch Bodies unchanged, but the equable Preſſure on al 
Sides, which reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. Abd hence, up- 


the Effect of the Preſſure is ſoon reeiv'd on thè other. 
For the Quantity and Effect os 

moſphere on the human Body, See ArudsF han. 

From this Gravity of the Air, | confi 


2 Bodies 


on removing or diminiſhing. the Preſſure on one ſide only ; 
bis Preſſure / the A. 
der d wich its Bluidi- 


ty, ſeveral of its Uſes and Effects are deducible. And, 10 
by means hereof, at cloſely inveits the Earth, with all the 


r 


upwards of 23 
prevents, 6. g. the gal Veſſels of Thants "anc 18] 
| 2966 being too much diſtended by the Impetus of the et- 
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| Bodies on it}, and conſitinyies ind binds em down with 4 Ig effect, te Hau of his Blildicity; is, chats ir increaſes 


Force amounting, according to the Computation of M. Paſ- 


. rr 1 | ; 
N * 6 
* e bh . 


- 
— 


ATR 


"as the Denlity of che Air increaſes J and the: Denſity in- 


ight; upon every ſquare Foot, er ereaſes, ds the Pore increaſes wherewith it is preſo d. Now, 


chal, to 2234. ounds weig | 
be Arterial Veſſels of Pläntz and Animals, 


; ices,” or by the elaſtick Force of the Air ſo plen- 
culating Th in the Blood.— Thus, Wwe fee; in the Operati 
of Coppings that upon'a'Dimihution'of the Preflure of the 
"ir the Parts of ihe Body grow tumid  which'necefſatily 

rers the manner of the Cireulation thro the Capillaries, &. 
| The ſame Cauſe hinders- the Juices from oozing and eſca- 
ing thro! the Pores of their containi 1 This is 
bepetiee d by duch e 1a el ah high 'Moutitains,* who 'in 
as they aſcend, nd themſelves grow more and 


our hes j and at length fall into à ſpitring of Blood, 


and other Hemorrhages ; by reaſon of che Air hot ſufficient 


binding up the Veſſels of the Lungs:—The like is ob- 
Nerd of A ele incles d in the Receiver of an Air- Pump, 


who, as the r is taken from dem, ſchell, vomit, drivel, 


dung, urine, ſweat, Sci See Vacvom.' 19 #317 03743 WWD 


2%, The Mixture of contiguous Bodies, eſpecially fluid 


ones, is i owing hereto. Hence many Liquids, as Oils 


Salts, which readily and ſpontaneoufly mi in Air, up- 
—— that away, remain Cys in their Pound "of Sepa- 
tion. {1 genen, 1 W bag * Aa * 1 1 89 18 
pet It determines the Action of one Hod upon another. 
Thus, the Fire which burns Wood immediately goes out, 
and its Flame diſſipates upon removing the Hin; by reaſon 
ſomething is then wanting to preſs the Corpuſcles of Fire 
againſt thoſe of the Fuel, and prevent the too ſpeedy Diffu- 
fon of the Flame. The ſame is obſerved of Aqua Nenn 

and Gold; that Menſtruum ceaſing any longer to operate! 
the Metal, after the Air is taken away. And upon the 
ſame determining Power of the Air it is, that Papin's Di- 
931 15 M3: 450 V 


geſtor is built. See DIES n N 


Hence alſo it is, that on the Tops of high Mountains, as 
on the Pike of 7eneriffe; the moſt ſavoury Bodies; as Pepper; 
Ginger, Salts, Spirit of Wine, Sc. have no ſenſible Taſte; 


for want of their Particles being preſs'd upon the Tongue, 


ſo as to enter its Pores, but inſtead thereof, being diſſipated 
and blown away by its heat. The only thing that there re- 
tains its Savour, is Canary Wine, which is chiefly owing to 
its unctuous Quality; in Virtue whereof, it adheres cloſely 
to the Part, and is 2 blown awayi' Af  *ad 

From this Principle of Gravity chiefly ' ariſe our Minds; 
which are only. Air put in Motion by ſome Alteration in the 
Equilibrium thereof. See WI dp. TW en ae ane 

Ile, Elaſticiry,—or a Power of yielding to an Impreſſion 
by contracting its Dimenſions; and, upon removing or di- 
mini ſhing the impreſſi ve Cauſe, returning to its former 
Space or Figure. This elaſtick Force is accounted the 


diſtinguiſning Property of Air; the other Properties hitherto 


enumerated being common to it with other Fluids. 5 

Of this Power we have numerous Proofs.— Thus, a blown 
Bladder being ſqueez d in the Hand; we ſind the included 
Air ſenſibly reſiſt; ſo as upon ceaſing to compreſs, the Ca- 


vities or Impreſſions made in its Surface, are readily expand- 


ed again, and fild up. 6 ® Da! 
On this Property of Elaſticity, the Structure and Office 


ef the Air-Pump depends. See AIR- Pump. 


This Niſus or Endeavour to expand, every Particle of Air 
always exerts; and thus ſtrives againſt an equal endea vour 
of the ambient Particles; whoſe Reſiſtance happening by 
any means to be weaken'd; it ſtrait diffuſes into an immen 
Extent.— Hence it is, that thin glaſs Bubbles, or Bladders, 
full of Air, and exactly cloſed; being included in the ex- 
hauſted Receiver of an Air. Pump, burſt, by the Force of 
the included Air. So a Bladder quite flacci containing on- 
ly the ſmalleſt Quantity of Air ; ſwells in the Receiver, and 
appears quite full. And the ſame Effect is found, by car- 


| 8 the flaccid Bladder to the Top of an high Mountain. 


is Power does not ſeem to have any. Limits aſſign d it; 
nor does it appear capable, by any Means whatever, of be- 
ing deſtroy d or diminiſh'd. —Mr. Boyle made ſeveral Expe- 
riments, with a View to diſcover how long Air, brought to 
the greateſt degree of Expanſion he could reduce it to in 
bis Air. Pump, would retain its Spring; and could never 


obſerve any {cnGble Diminution; even tho this poor thin 


Air was clog'd ſome Months with a Weight which one would: 
wonder how it ſhould ſupport a Moment. 
= Mr. Hawksbee, by. a later Experiment, has ſhewn, 
that the Spring of the Air may be fo difturb'd by a violent 
mens as to require ſome time to return to its natural 
The Weight or Preſſure of the Air, it is obvious, has 
ah dependence on its Elaſticity; but would be the ſame, 
1 2 the Air had ſuch Property or not.— But the Ar, 
I ing elaſtick, is neceſſarily affected by the Preſſure, 
W N it ine "ſuch x: Space, as' that the Elaſticity 
-acts againſt the compreſſing Weight, is equal to 

__ Weight. See . n "uh * 
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nds upon ebery Inch ſquare. Hence, it there muſt nedefiirily be 's Balance between the Action 
— : and Re. action; i. e. yo Gravity of the Ar, which tends to 


compreſs it; aud the Plaſticapafithecg#ir which endeavours 
to expand it muſt be equal, Seh DENATY, RE AdHoc. 
:- Hence, the Haſticiry increafing ofidiminiſhing univerſally 
«as the Denſity increaſes,” or diminiſhes, . e. as the Diſtance 
between the Particles diminiſhes'or increaſes 3 tis no mat- 


rer 'wherher the ir. be comproſs d, and retain'd in ſuch Space = 


by the Weight-of che Atmoſphare or by any other means: 
It muſt toe either Gaſe, to expand with the ſame 


Foree. And hence, if Air nbar the Earth be, pent up 
im a Veſſel, ſo as to cut off all Communication witch the ex- 


ternal Air; tlie Preſſure of the incloſed Air will be 1 * 
to the Weighti-of the 3 Accordingly, we fiod 
Mercury ſultaihed' to the ſa me | | 

of Air intloſed in a'glaſs Veſſel, as by the whole àᷣtmoſphe - 
rical Preflure..—See'ifurther under the Article EgasTiciry.. 
On the ſame Principle may Air be arificially:edndenjed. 


See'ConrengA TON f rr 


And hence be Structure of the Mina Gun. Set Wind . 


7+, Halit! ; 
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Dr. Halley afferts, * the Philaſop b. Trauſuctiums, 3 ; 


from the "Experiments made-.at London, ind. by the Hca- 
demy del Cimentd at Horencepit may be ſa eh toheluded, 
that no Force whatever is able to reduce Air into eight hun- 
dred times leſs Space than what it naturally les on 
the Surface of our Earth. In anſwer to which, Monſicur A 
montons, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, main- 
tains, that there is no fixing any Botmds to its Condenſation; 
that greater and greater Weighey: will: Ml reduce it into 


leſs and-lefs compaſs ; that it is only claſtick in Virtue of 
the Fire it contains ; and that ag *tis! impoſſiblec ever abſo- 


lutely to drive all the Fire out of it, tis impoſſible ever to 
make the utmoſt Condenſat ion 
The Dilatation of the Air, by Virtue, of its elaſlick 
Force, is found to be very ſurprizing; and yet, Dr. Mailis 
ſuggeſts, that we are far from knowing the atmoſt it is 
capable of.—In ſeveral Experiments made by Mr. Royle, it 
dilated firſt into nine times its former Space 3 then into 3 
times; then into 60; then into 150. Afterwards, it was 
brought to dilate into 8000 times its Space ; then into 10000, 
and even at laſt into 13679 titnes its Space: ànd all this 
by its own expatfive Force, without any help of fire. 
On this: depends the Structure and Uſe of the Manometer. 
See ManomgTER.: © We bil „ 
Hence, it appears, that the Air we breathe, near the Sur- 
face of Wan een een byits own Weight into at leaſt 
the 136 09th Part of the Space it would poſſeſs in Vacuo.— 
But if the ſame Air be condenſed by Art; the Space it will 
take up when moſt dilated; to that it poſſeſſes when con- 


denſed ; will be, according: c tho ſame Author's Experi- | 


ments, as 50 5000 to r. See DitaTaTtiION,. I 
Hence, we ſee how wild and erroneous was that Obſer- 
vation of Ariſtorle, that Air, render d ten times rarer than 
before, changes its Nature, and becomes Fire... 
M. Amontons, and others, we have already obſerved, take 
the Rarefying of Air to ariſe wholly from the Fire contain d 
in it; nd hence, by increaſing the Degree of Heat, the 
Degree of Rarefaftion may be carried ſtill further than its 
ſpontaneous Dilatation. Sce Haar. |. 2 apt goo 
On this Principle detends the Structure and Office of 
the Thermometer. | See TutkMoMETER. 1 | | 
M. Amontons firſt diſcover'd that Air, the denſer it is, 
the more it will expand with the ſame degree of Heat. See, 
Danza Te.2s 190.) mon nu AIG 03 ie 
On this Foundation; the ſame ingenious Author bas a Diſ- 
courſe, to prove that the Spring and Weight of the Air, 
with & moderate degree of warmth, may enable it to 


1 
* 


& 2 even Earthquakes, and other of the moſt ve- 
Ki * 


ement Cammotions in Nature“... 
According to the Experiments of this Author, and M. de 
la Hire, a Column of Air on the Surface of the Earth, 36 
Fathoms high, is equal in weight to three Lines Depth of 
Mercury; and it is found, that equal Quantities of Ar pol 
ſeſs Spaces reciprocally proportional to the Weights where- 
with they are preſſed: The Weight of the Air, therefore, 
which would fill the whole Space poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial 
Globe, would be equal to a Cylinder of Mercury, whoſe Baſe 
is equal to the Surtace of the Earth, and its Height containing 
as many times three Lines, as the Atmoſpherical Space con- 
tains Orbs equal in weight to that of 36 Fathoms, where- 
of the Experiment was made. — Hence, taking the denſeſt 
of all ies, e. g. Gold, whoſe Gravity is about 14630 
times greater than that of Air in our Orb, it is eaſy to eom · 
ute, that this Air would be reduced to the ſame Denſity as 
id, by the Preſſure of -z Column of Mercury 14630 times 
28 Inches high, i. e. 409640 Inches: ſince the Bulks of 
Air, in that Caſe, would be in the reciprocal Ratio of the 
Weights: wherewith they are preſſed. This 409640 Inches, 


there- 


ight, by the elaſtick Force 


- 
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Number 25353: Lines, the 
| lumn of 36 Fath 


therefore, expreſſes the height at which the Barot eder muſt 
Rand, where the Air — 5 be as heavy as Gold, and the 
Thickneſs to which our. Co- 
oms of Air, would be reduced in the Tame 

Now, we know, that 309640 Inches, or 43528 Fathoma, 
is only the yath Part of the Semidiameter of the Earth : 
and when you are paſt that, whatever Matter there be, 
they muſt be heavier than Cold: Iis not improbable, 
therefore, that the _—_— Sphere of 6451 538 Fathoms 
Diameter, -may be full of Air, heavier, by many 
degrees, than the heavieſt Bodies among us—Hence, again, 
25 it is proved, that the more Air is compreſſod, the more 
does the ſame degree of Fire increaſe the Force of its 
Spring, and render it capable of ſo much the greater Efſſect; 
and for inſtance, the Heat of boiling Water increaſes 


ing of ir, beyond what it ordinarily is, by a 
rn © 70 of the Weight wherewith it 


uanti ual to one 
by — 2 We may infer, that a degree of Heat, which in 
our Orb can only produce a moderate Effect, may have a 
very violent one in ſuch lower Orb; and that as may 
be m grees of heat in Nature, beyond that of boiling 
Water, tis probable there may be ſome, whoſe Violence, 
thus aflified by weight of the Air, may be ſufficient to 
tear ſander the ſolid Globe. Mem. de . Acad. An. 1103. 


This elaſtick Power of the Air, is the ſecond great Source grees 
Fluid. —In virtue hereof, it 


of the Effects of this important In virtue here 
2 into — — Ou, — — 5 — this a 
digious Facul i at ſo eaſy to be excited: 
whence it — — Put the Particles of the Bodies 
it is mix'd withal, into tual Oſcillations. In effect, the 
Degree of Heat, and the Air's Gravity and Denfity, and 
conſequently its Elaſticity and Expanſion, never remaining 
the ſame for two Minutes together; there muſt be an in- 
ceſſant Vibration, or Dilatation and Contraction, in all Bo- 
dies. See VII n ATIiowx. | | 
This Reciprocation we obſerve in ſeveral Inſtances, par- 
ticularly Plants, the Trachez or Air-Veſſels whereof, do 
the Office of Lungs : For the contained Air alternately ex- 
d cn 
— preſſes the Veſſels, and eaſes em again; and thus 
motes a Circulation of their Juices. Sce VzctTABLE, 
AKCULA'T1ION, Oc. 4 . 
Hence, we find, that no Vegetation or Germination will 
in Vacuo. Indeed, Beans have been obſerved to 
w a little tumid therein; which has led ſome to attri- 
that to Vegetation, which was really owing to no other 
than the Dilatation of the Air within em. See VzozrTaA- 


Trion, Gnaninarion, c. 


From the ſame Cauſe it is, that the Air contain'd in the 
Bubbles in Ice, by its continual Action, burſts the Ice: 


(52) 


and conſiderably. increaſes. its weight —Yet. Gold is * 


, as the Heat increaſes or diminiſhes, . 


AIR 


rally eſteem d indiffoluble: by Air; being never ſound , 
contract Ruſt, tho expoſed ever fo. long. The Reaſon OX 
of is, that Sea Salt, which is the only Menſtruum Capable 
of acting on Gold, being very difficult to yolatilize ; there 
but a mall Proportion of it in the Atmoſphere. In the 
Chymiſts Laboratories, where Aqua Regia is preparing; the 
Air becoming. .impregnated with an unoſual Quan, of 
00s. Bal Gold contracts a Ruſt. like other Bodics, gte 

Stones alſo undergo. the common Fate of Metals 

Thus, Pur beck Stone, whereof. Salisbury Cathedral conſih. 

is obſerved gradually to become ſofter, and moulder aw; 

in the Air ; and the like Mr. Zoyle relates of Blackingts, | 
Stone. See STons.——He adds, that Air may have a no. 
table O ion on Vitriol, even when a ſtrong Fire could 
act no on it. The ſame Author has even found 
the Fumes of a ſharp 1 to work more ſuddenly and 
manifeſtly on a certain Metal, when ſuſtained in the fir 

than the Menſtruum it ſelf did which emitted thoſe Fumes, 


on thoſe Parts of the Metals it cover d. 3 


2, Air volatilizes fix d Bodies. Thus Sea Salt being firg 
calcined, then fuſed by the Fire, and when fuſed expoſed to 
the Air to liquify 5 when liquified ſet to dry again, then. f. 
ſed again; and, the Operation thus repeated: will by de. 
almoſt wholly evaporated ; nothing remaining but a 
_-> Earth behind, See VoraTiLiTY, Vor aTrIZIZ Arion, 

Co 5 1 7 * 

Helmont mentions it as a mighty Arcanum in Chymiftry 
to render fixed. Salt of Tartar: volatile: but the thing h 
eaſily 1 Air alone; for if ſome of this Salt be 
2 to t 4 in a Place replete with acid Vapours, the 
Salt draws the Acid to it ſelf, and when ſaturated therewith, 
is volatile. See Tax TAA, So. 

3, Air allo fixes volatile Bodies. Thus, tho Nitre or 
Aquafortis readily evaporate by the Fire ; yer, it there be 
any provided Urine near the Place, the volatile Spirit will 
be fix'd, and fall down in form of Aqua ſecunda. See 
Fxx1TY. | | WP OO 

4, Add, that Air brings many quieſcent Bodies into Ac 

1. e. excites their latent Powers. Thus, if an acid Va- 
pour be diffuſed thro the Air, all the Bodies whereof that is 
à proper Menſtruum, being diſſolved thereby, are brought in- 
to a State proper for Action. See Sar, Sec. 

In Chymiſtry, not only the Preſence or Abſence of the 
Air, but even its being barely open, or incloſed, is of great 
conſequence.— Thus, Camphire fired in a cloſe Veſſel, runs 
wholly into Salts z whereas, if during the Proceſs, the Covet 
be removed, and a Candle applied, the whole flies of in 
Fume. So to make Sulphur inflammable, it requires a free 
Air : in a cloſe Cucurbit, it may be ſublimed a thouſand 


And thus Glafſes and other Veſſels frequently crack, when times without kindling. Sulphur being put under a glaſs 
their contained Liquors are frozen. Thus, alſo, entire Co- Bell, and a Fire applied, riſes into Spirit of Sulphur per 
lumns of Marble ſometimes cleave in the Winter time, from. Campanam : But it there be the leaſt Chink whereby the 
ſome little Bubble of included Airs acquiring an increaſed included Air communicates with the Atmoſphere, it im- 
Elaſticity. mediately kindles. So an Ounce of Charcoal, incloſed in a 
From the ſame mn ariſes all Putrefaction and Fer- Crucible well luted, will remain without loſs for fourteen 
mentation; neither of which will proceed, even in the beſt Days in the intenſeſt Heat of a melting Furnace ; tho the 
diſpoſed Subjects, in Vacuo. See PuTrErAcTON, and FA - thouſandth Part of the Fire in open Air, will preſently tum 
MENTATION. | it into A ſhes.— Helmont adds, that the Charcoal remains all 
In this we have a ſingular Inſtance of the wonderful Ef. that while without any Alteration of its black Colour; but 
ficacy of Air, that it can change the two Kingdoms, and that if the minute Air is let in, it falls inſtantly into white 
convert Vegetable Subſtances into Animal, and Animal into Aſhes. The ſame holds of the Parts of all Animals and 
Vegetable. See Animar, Sc. : . Vegetables ; which can only be calcined in open Air: In 
In effect, all natural Corruption and Alteration ſeems to cloſe Veſſels they never become any other than black Coals. 
depend on Air; and Metals, particularly Gold, only ſeem to See Carcination, Coar, Sc. 
to be durable and incorruptible, in Virtue of their not being The Air is liable to abundance of Alterations, not only 
N. to Air.—Accordingly, Names ſlightly wrote in the in reſpect of its Mechanical Properties, Gravity, Denſity, 
„or Duſt, on the Tops of high Mountains, have been c. but alſo in reſpect of the Ingredients it conſiſis of 
known to remain 40 Years, without being in the leaſt al- Thus, in Places abounding with Marcafites, a fretting vitrio- 
ter'd or effaced. See Conax ur riox, ALTERATION, &c. lick Salt is obſerved to predominate in the Air, which rots 


| the Hangings, and is often ſeen lyi l 
Effefts of the peculiar Ingredients of the Ain. ying on the Ground in 


9 e e N 40 in Sweden, noted 2 

ines, the minera zalaric ffect the A. 
Air not only acts by its common Properties of Gravity, Cabbiy, 3s Fed —— 
and Elafticity, but there are numerous other ari- 


that their Silver Coin is frequently diſcoloured in 
7 their Purſes ; and the ſame EMuvia change the Colour of 
from the peculiar —_— whereof it conſiſts. Braſs —Mr. Hoyle was aſſured by a Gentleman who poſ: 

us, 1, it not only diſſolves and attenuates Bodies by ſeſs'd ſome Ground wherein there were ſeveral Veins 
its Preſſure and Attri ay but as a Chaos, containing all Metals, and other Minerals, that he had frequently ſeen 
Kinds of Menſtruums, and conſequently having wherewithal Pillars of Fumes aſcending thence ; ſome having no Scent, 
to diſſolve all Kinds of Bodies. See Dis8oLuTION. ſome an ill one, and ſome few a good one.—In Carniola, 
"Tis known, that Iron and readily diſſolve, and Campania, &c. where there are Mines of Sulphur, the Air 
| become ruſty in Air, unleſs well defended with Oil. —Zoer- at times becomes very unwholeſom ; whence frequent Epi- 
F baave aſſures us, he has ſecn Pillars of Iron ſo reduced by demick Diſcaſcs, c. Tis added, that the Mines near the 
XJ Air, that one might crumble em to Duſt between the Cape of Good Hope, emit ſuch horrible Fumes from the 
Tt Fingers ; and for Copper, it is converted by the Air into a Arkeni ic that abounds there, that no Animal can live near 


Subſtance much like the Verdegreaſe by Vinegar. them; ſo that ſuch as have at any time been opened, 
were obliged to be immediately cloſed again. 


The Effluvia of Animals alſo have their Effect in varying 
the Air; as is evident in contagious Diſeaſes, Plagues, Mur- 
rains, and other Mortalities which are ſpread by the Au. 


See Iron, Corr Ex, 2 — 5 
Mr. Boyle relates, that in the t l; loni 
the 1 — ruſt ſo ſaſt, that after a 2 i he 
the Air, large Cakes of Crocus Martis may be eafily bear 
off 'em,— Acoſta adds, that in Prru the Air diſſolves Lead, Sce Pf Ac uz. 3 
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= . NN. 
— de Gore Trees which grew ſo plentifully in the 
rt of K fell'd at the Sollicitations 2 — 
in order to heighten the Value of that Fruit; ſuch a 
0 e i the — as ſhew'd the ſalutary Effect of 
— 22 ain of the Clore- Trees, and their Bloſſoms: the whole 
2 14, ſoon after they were cut down, becoming exceeding 
: 1 bis, a Phyſician Who bad been upon the Spot, and 
: 7: Mr. Zoyle had the Relation; attributed to the 
jon Steams of a Volcano there; the ill Quality whe:e- 


of had been corrected by the aromatick Efluvia of thoſe 
ſpicy Bloſſoms. , 


| 1 | | | | 
The Air is alſo liable to Alterations from the Seaſon of 
the Lear.— 


Thus, few ſubterraneous Effluvia are emitted in 
by reaſon the Pores are lock d up by the Froſt, 
or cover d by Snow ; the ſubrerrancous Heat being all the 
and preparing a Fund, to be diſcharged the 
Hence it is, that if the fame Seed be 
be fame Soil, in Autumn and Spring, and the de- 
Heat be the ſame, a very different Effect will be 
for the like Reaſon, Rain-Water gather'd in 
the Spring, is found to have a peculiar Virrue in reſpect of 
Corns ; Wick being Reep'd therein, afford a much larger 
' Quantity of Spirits than otherwiſe. —Hence alſo, we ſee why 
a very ſevere Winter, is uſually follow'd by a wet Spring 
and fruitful Summer; and vice verſa. ' 25 
Again, from the Winter's Solſtice to the Summer's, the 
Sun's Rays growing fill more and more perpendicular; their 
Impulſe on the Earth's Surface becomes more and more power- 
ful; by which the Glebe or Soil is more and more relaxed, 
ſoften'd and putrified ; till be arrives at the Tropic: where, 
with the Force of a chymical Agent, he reſolves the ſuper- 
ficial Parts of the Earth into their Principles, Water, Oil, 
Salt, Sc. which are all ſwept into the Atmoſphere. | 
And bence we conceive the Nature of Meteors, which are 
either Collections of ſuch Effluvia, or Diſperfions thereof. 
See METER. Theſe Meteors, too, have confiderable 
Effects on the Air; and thus Thunder is known to put Li- 


ors upon fermenting afreſh. 
9 ry 


ſown in t 
gree of 


dund; and 


whatever alters the Degree of Heat 3 will make 


2 tionable Alteration in the Matter of the Air. Mr. 
Hoyle ſuggeſts ſomething further on this Head, viz. that 
the Salts, Sc. which in a warm State of Weather were 
kept in a Fluor, and mix'd together, ſo as to be in a Con- 
dition to act comjunctly; upon a Remiſſion of the Warmth, 
2 loſe their Fluidity and Motion, ſhoot into Cryſtals, 


and thus ſeparate again. | 

The Height or Depth of the Air makes a further Alte- 
ration, the Exhalations being few of em able to aſcend 
above the Tops of high Mountains, as appears from thoſe 
Plagues, where the Inhabitants of one fide of a Mountain 
have all periſh'd, without the leaſt Diſorder on the other fide. 

Nor muft Drought and Moifture be denied their Share in 
varying the State of the Atmoſphere At Guinea, the 
Heat with the Moiſture, conduce fo much to Putrefaction, 
that the pureſt white Sugars are often full of Maggors ; 
and their Drugs ſoon loſe their Virtue, and many of them 
grow Verminous. *Tis added, that in the Iſland of St. Ja- 
go, they are obliged to expoſe their Sweetmeats daily to the 
Sun, to exhale the Moiſture they had contracted in the 
Night, which would otherwiſe occafion em to putrify. 


On this Principle depends the Structure and Office of the 
Hygrometer. See HycromtTER, 


Theſe Diverſities in the Air, are found to have an In- 
fluence on the Operations, Experiments, Sc. of Philoſophers; 
Chymiſts, and other Operators. | 
Thus, *tis very difficult to procure Oil of Sulphur per 
Campa nam in a clear Atmoſphere, its Parts being then 
ſo ready to eſcape into the Air: But in a thick, moilt Air, 
the Oil comes in abundance.—So, all Salts melt eafieft in 
a cloudy Air; and when melted, act moſt forcibly. And 
all Separations ſucceed beft in fuch Weather.—lf Salt of 
Tartar be expoſed in a Place where any acid Spirit is float- 
ing in the Ar, it will imbibe the ſame ; and of fixed be- 
come volatite. Hence, the Experiments made of Salts at 
London, where the Air is plentifully impregnated with Sul- 
phur exhaled from Sea-Coal, prove different from thoſe 
made on the ſame Subjects in other Parts of the Kingdom, 
where Wood, Turf, Sc. are the uſual Fuel. Hence alſo, 
metalline Utenſils, c. ruſt much ſooner at London, than in 
other Parts, where there are fewer acid corroſive Corpuſcles 
in the Air; and Fermentation, which is eafily raiſed and 
2 on in a Place free of Sulphur, is impracticable in 
'aces where ſulphurous Exhalations abound.—If pure well- 
_ fermented Wine be carried into a Place where the Air is 
repleniſh'd with the Fumes of new Wine then fermenting; 
it will begin to ferment afreſh. So Salt of Tartar ſwells, an 
as — were ferments, when carried into a Place where Spirit 
Ine, Vitriol, or Sea Salt is preparing. Tis Matter of 
2 Obſervation among Brewers, Diſtillers, Vinegar- 
akers, We. that at the Time when thoſe ſeveral Plants uſe 


0 de in fl and the Pro- 


ower, the reſpective Juices ferment, 
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e 


ceſs ſucceeds the heſt.— Add, that Stains cauſed by vegeta- 
ble Juices, are obſerved to be beſt-taken out of Linen, at 
the Time when the ſeveral Plants that afford them ate in 
their Prime. This, Mr. Bogle obſerves, has been experi- 
enc'd in the Stains of Juice of Quinces, Hops, Cc. wbich 
latter, cluding all the endeavours that could be uſed to ger 
it out, bas yaniſh'd of it ſelf the next Hop-ſeaſon. | 

After all, ſome of our more curious and penetrating Natu- 
raliſts, have obſerved certain Effects of Ar, which do not 
appear to follow from any of the Properties, or the Materials 
above recited.— On this View, Mr. Foyle has compoſed an 

: Treatiſe of Suſpicions abour ſome unknown Proper- 
ties of the Air,.-The Phenomena of Fire and Flame in 
Vacuo, ſeem, according to him, to argue ſome odd unknown 
vital Subſtance diffuſed thro' che Air, on Account whereof 
that Fluid becomes fo neceflary to the Subſiſtence of Flame: 
but whatever this Subſtance be, it ſhould ſeem by its ſudden 
waſting or ſpoiling, that the Quantity thereof is very incon- 
fiderable, in -proportion to the Bulk of Air it impregnates 
with its Virtue ; in regard, when the Flame can no longer 
ſubfiſt in it, the Air, u Examination, is not found to 
have undergone any Alteracien in any of its Properties. 
See Frans. | | 
Other Inſtances to countenance ſuch Suſpicions, are, the 
Appearance and Growth. of Salts in many Bodies; which 
either afford 'em nor at all, or not in that plenty, unleſs ex- 
yore to the Air. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome Marcaſites dug 

m under ground, which being kept in a dry Room, were 
ſoon cover'd over with a vitriolick EMoreſcence, and in a 
little time, by the Operation of the Air on em, were in 
great part crumbled into a Pouder exceeding rich in Cop- 
peras ; tho they had probably lain many Ages entire under 

round : So, the Earth or Ore of Allom, and many other 
Minerals, robb'd of their Salt, Metals, or the like, will in 
tract of time recover em; and the like is obſerved of 
the Cinders of Sca-Coal at the Iron Works. See Mins, 
MzTar, Ixon-worxs, As RES, Sc. 

Mr. Boyle adds, that ſome Lime in old Walls has in time 
gained a large Effloreſcence of a nitrous Nature, from which 
Salt-petre was procurable. Add, that the Colcothar of Vi- 
trio] is not naturally corroſi ve, nor can any Salt be procured from 
it, even by the Affuſion of Water; but being expoſed a- while 
to the Air, it yields a Salt, ifully. See CorLcoruar. 

The Exiſtence of ſuch hidden Properties, is alſo argued, 
from the Acceſs of the Air rendering Antimonial Medicines 
emetick, and diſpoſed to produce Faintings and Heartburn- 
ings ; and from its ſpeedy ing and mouldering of Trees 
dug from under ground, which had for Ages remain'd firm, 
and almoſt impervious to the Ax. See AnTimonr, and 
SUBTERR ANEOVUS, 

To ſay no more, the Silks in amaica, if expoſed to the 
Air, ſoon rot; even while they preſerve their Colour: 
whereas, if kept from the Air, they hold both their Firmneſs 
and Dye: And the ſable Taffety worn at Hraſil, becomes 


in a few Days of an iron-grey Colour in the Air; but in 


the Shops preſerves its Hue: And ſome Leagues beyond 
Parigua, white People ſoon grow tawny ; but as ſoon re- 
cover their native Colour, upon removing out of that Quar- 
ter. Theſe, out of a great Number of Inſtances tending 
the ſame way, may convitce us, that notwithſtanding all 
the Diſcoveries hitherto made concerning Air, there ſtill 
remains a Field for future Inquiries. 


Ars, in Medicine, £9c. makes one of the fix Non-Natu- 
rals. See Non-Natural, HxALru, Dis EAs E, c. >< 
From Obſervations on Bleeding in Rheumatiſms, and af- 
ter taking Cold, tis evident, the Air can enter with all its 

ualities, and vitiate the whole Texture of the Blood, and 
other Juices. See Broop. | 

From the Palſies, Vertigoes, and other nervous Affections 
cauſed by Damps, Mines, Sc. tis evident Air thus qualified 
can relax and obſtruft the whole nervous Syſtem. Seo 
Dame, Ec. And from the Cholicks, Fluxes, Coughs, 
and Conſumptions produced by damp, moiſt, and nitrous 
Air, *tis evident it can corrupt and ſpoil the noble Organs, 
Sc. — See further under the Article ArMosPRHERR. 


Innate Ars, is a fine aerial Subſtance, ſuppoſed by ſome 
Anatomiſts to be incloſed in the Labyrinth of the inner 
Ear, and to miniſter to the due Conveyance of Sounds to 
the Senſory. See LATRIN TR, Sou, and HEARINO. 

But the Exiſtence of ſuch [nate Air, has of late been 
called in queſtion, and even diſproved. See Eax. 


Arx, in Muſick, fignifies the Melody, or the Inflection of 
a Muſical tion. Sec Mz rovy. | 


The Word is alfo uſed for a Song it ſelf. See Sox. 


Aras, in Horſemanſhip, the artificial or practiſed Mo- 
tions of a manag'd Horſe. Sec Honszmansnie. 

Such are the Demi - volt, Curver, Capriole, Croupade, Ba- 
lotade, and Step and Leap. See DMiIvorr, Coxvxr, Ca- 
PRIOLE, SALT, Sc. 3 1 


Some 


SC. | . 
Garror, Sc % Airs, are all ſuch Motions as riſe 


Some Authors take Airs in a more extenſive Senſe 3 and 
divide em into low, and high. AM ; 
The ow Airs include the Natural Paces, as Trotting, 
Walking, Galloping, and Terra-a-Terra, See PAcx, Tzor, 


The high, or ra: 


higher than the Terra-a-terra ; as the Demivolt, Curvet, &c. 


AIR Pour, a Machine, by means whereof the Air may 
be exhauſted out of 70 Veſſels. See Ain. 


The Uſe and Effe Pum mal 
y call, a Vacuum; which, in reality, is only a 


w larl 
phos gar! Rarefaction ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary 


Degree of | | 
Effects of the Atmoſphere. See the Article Vacuuu. 


By this Machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, 
what our Earth would be without an Atmoſphere ; and how 
much all Vital, Generative, Nutritive, Alterative Power, 


depend thereon, See ATMosPHERE. | 
he Principle on which it is built, is the Elaſticity of the 
Air; as that on which the common or Water-Pump is found- 
ed, is the Gravity of the ſame Air. Sec Punx. | 
The Structure of the Air- Pump is, in it ſelf, more ſimple 
even than that of the Water-Pump.—The latter ſuppoſes two 
Principles, Gravity and Elaſticity likewiſe : So that the Wa- 
ter-Pump muſt firſt be an Air- Pump, i. e. mult rarify the 
Air ere it raiſe the Water. In effect, Water being a dor- 


mant unelaſtick Fluid, needs ſome external Agent to make 


it aſcend ; whereas Air aſcends in Virtue of its own elaſtick 
Activity: its natural Tendency is, to ſeparate and leave a 
Vacuum ; and all that remains to Art, is to prevent the am- 
bient Ar from ſupplying the Place of what thus ſponta- 
neouſly flies away. | 
To fay no more, to make Water aſcend, the Force where- 
with it is preſs'd downwards, is cither to be diminiſh'd or 
increas'd in one Part, more than another; like a Balance in 
Equilibrio, one of whoſe Scales may be made to riſe, either 
by diminiſhing its own weight, or increafing that of the 
other: the Water, therefore, recedes from the common Cen- 
tre of Gravity, by the very Power wherewith it tends to- 
wards it, indirectly or ſecondarily applied; for that two fi- 
milar centripetal Forces being made to act contrary to each 
other, what the one over-balances the other, muſt have the 
Effect of a Centrifugal Force.— Whereas, the Principle where- 
by Air rarifies or diminiſhes, does not reſpe& the Centre 

the Earth, but the Centres of its own Particles ; being 
no other than a certain implanted Power, whereby they 
immediately tend to recede from each other. See Rryzr- 
LING Power. | 

The Invention of this noble Inſtrument, to which the 
preſent Age is indebted for ſo many fine Diſcoveries ; is aſ- 
cribed to Otto de Guerick, the celebrated Conſul of Magae- 
bourg ; who exhibited his firſt publick Experiments there- 
with, before the Emperor and the- States of Germany, at 
the breaking up of the Imperial Diet at Ratisbon, in the 
Year 1654. | 

Dr. Hook and M. au Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the Invention 
to Mr. Hoyle; but that ingenious Author frankly confeſſes 
de Guerick to have been beforehand with him. Some At- 
tempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon the ſame Founda- 
tion, before he knew any thing of what had been done 
abroad : but the Information he afterwards receiv'd from 
Schottus's Mechanica Hyaraulico-Pneumatica, publiſhed in 
1657, wherein was an Account of Je Guerick's Experi- 
ments, firſt enabled him to bring his Deſign to any thing of 
Maturity.— From hence, with the Aſſiſtance of Dr. Hook, 
after two or three unſucceſ ful Trials, aroſe a new Air- 
Pimp; more eaſy and manageable than the German one: 
and hence, or rather from the great Variety of Experiments 


that illuſtrious Author applied it to, the Engine came to be 


denominated, the Machina Boyleana, 
Structure and Uſe of the Arz- Pump. 


The Baſis or eſſential Part in the Air-Pump, is a metal- 
line Tube, anſwering to the Barrel of a common Pump, or 
Syringe ; having a Valve at the bottom, opening upwards : 
and a moveable Piſton or Embolus, anſwering to the Sucker 


of a Pump, furniſh'd likewiſe with a Valve opening up- 


wards.—The whole, duely fitted to a Veſſel, as a Recipient. 
See EMBoLus, VALVE, and REcieitnt.—See allo Sy- 
RINGE. 
The reſt, being wy Circumſtances chiefly reſpecting Con- 
1 


veniency, has been diverſified and improved from time to 


time, according to the ſeveral Views and Addreſs of the 


Makers, —That of Otto de Guerick being leſs artleſs, laboured 
under ſeveral Defects, in reſpe& of the Force neceſſary to 
work it, which was very great; and the Progreſs very ſlow : 
b:fide that it was to be kept under Water; and allow'd of 
no Change of Subjects for 1 
Mr. Boyle, by degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe Inconve- 
niences; and alleviated others: but fill the Working of his 
Pump was laborious, by reaſon of the Preſſure of the Atmo- 


of the Air. Pump, is to make, what 


ſphere,a g of which was to be removed at every Exfic. 
Va 


tion, after a Vacuum was nearly arrived at.— But this Incon. 


venience has been fince removed by Mr.  Hawksbee, vbo 


by adding a ſecond Barrel and Piſton to the former, to riß 
as the other fell, and fall as it roſe z made the Preſſure of 
the Atmoſphere on the deſcending one, of as much ſervice a 
it was of difſervice in the 9 ry n.,. e 
Some of the Germans have alſo brought the Air. un; 
to do the oppoſite Office of a Condenſer: But this is nat 
to make the Inſtrument ſo much better, as more complex 
See ConDENSER. d vil . . 
The Structure of the Air-Pump, as now made among us 
with all its Advantages, is repreſented in Tab. Prem. 


picks, Fig. 16. © I". tt 
It confiſts of two brazen Barrels or Cylinders, repteſented 


by aaa a; which communicate with each other by a Canal 
png between them at 4; and with the Receiver 0000 
y means of the hollow Wire Y þ, one End whereof 
into: the Canal of Communication, and the other into a like 
Canal un; which penetrating the Plate 11 i i, opens into 
the Receive. | | 73 
Within the Cylinders are two Emboli, or Suckers made of 
Braſs, and fitted with Cork and Leather to the Cavities of 
the Barrels, ſo as exactly to fill the ſame; each being fur. 
niſh'd with its Valve, and terminating at top in a Rack cc, 
by which it is to be work'd. | | 
At the bottom of either Barrel is another Vaiye ; by 
which the Air may paſs out of the communicating Canal 
4 4, and conſequently out of the hollow Wire and the Re. 
ceiver it ſelf, into the Cylinder, below the Piſton ; from 
whence by the Valves of the Piſton it may into the 
upper Space of the Cylinder, and thus into the Air. 
2 the Application of this Mechaniſm. he Winch 


8 
1 


bb being turn'd upward and downward ; its. Spindle 


J, catching by its Teerh into the Racks, will raiſe and de- 
preſs the two Piſtons, ao, the. Conſequence 
of depreſſing a Piſton, is, that the Air before incloſed be- 
tween it and the bottom of the Cylinder, being thus crowd- 


ed into a leſs compaſs, will, by its elaſtick Force, which 


now exceeds the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, puſh up the 
Valve of the Piſton, and thus eſcape ; till what little te- 
mains be of the ſame Denſity with x 44 external Air incum- 
bent on the Valve. 

This done, and the ſame Piſton being again raiſed in its 
turn, from the bottom of the Cylinder to the top ; the little 
Air before left, will of neceſſity expand it ſelf, ſo as to poſ- 
ſeſs the whole Space of the Cylinder thus deſerted by the 
Piſton : Upon which, its Force or Preſſure upon the Valve 
at the bottom of the Cylinder, being now inconfiderable ; 
the other, denſer Air of the Receiver, hollow Wire, a 
Canal of Communication, by their ſuperior elaſtick Force, 
will lift up the Valve, and thus paſs into the Cylinder of cari- 
fied Air, till both be of the ſame degree of Denſity. 

And thus is the Air in the Receiver diminiſh'd at each 
Elevation of the Piſton, by the ann of a Cylinder full; 
abating for what little remain'd between the de reſs'd 
Piſton, and the bottom : So that by thus ting the O- 
peration again and again; the Air in the Receiver is at 
length rarified to ſuch degree, that its Denſity does not 
exceed the thin Air remaining in the Cylinder when the 
Piſton is raiſed : which done, the Effect of the Air-Pump 
is at an end; the Valve cannot now be open'd, or if it 
could, no Air would paſs it ; there being a juſt Equilibrium 
between the Air on each fide. * X 

To judge of the Degree of Exhauſtion, there is added 
a Gage, //; conſiſting of a Tube, whoſe upper Orifice 
communicates with the Receiver ; the lower being im- 
merged in a Baſon of Mercury, mn. Hence, the Air in 
the 'Tube rarifying as faſt as that in the Receiver ; in pro- 
portion as the Exhauſtion advances, the Mercury will be 
raiſed by the Preflure of the Column of external Air, pre- 
vailing over that of the Column of Air included ; till the 
Column of Air, and Mercury together, become a Balance 
to that of the external Air, When the Mercury is thus 
riſen to the ſame Height as it ſtands in the Barometer, 
which is indicated by the Scale of Inches added to the 
Gage; the Inſtrument is a juſt Torricellian Tube; and 
the Vacuum may be concluded to be as perfect as that in 
the upper End of the Barometer, See BAROMERT ER, and 


ToRRICELLIAN. | 
To let Air ** into the exhauſted Receiver, the Cock 


2 is to be turn'd; which makes a Communication with 
the external Air; upon which the Air ruſhing impetuouſly 
2 8 Mercury in the Gage immediately ſubſides into the 
Baſon. . 
To the Air- Pump belongs a large Apparatus of other 
Veſſels, accommodated to the divers Kinds of Experiments, 


See Ar PARA Tus. 
Tas of Rareſaction in the Receiver of an Air- Pump. 
1*, For the Proportion of Air remaining at any time in 


the Receiver, we have the following general T 2 
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3 bauſted by the Air-Pump, -the primitive 
eb 5 - Trey therein, is to the Air remaining, 


or che Aggregate of the Capacity-of the Veſſel and of the 


the Cylinder left vacant in an Elevation 


„ e wi ire and other Parts between the 
:Non, with the Wire and other Tar 
8 —— Receiver) vais d 70 a Power whoſe Exponent 


| Number of Strokes of the 'Piſton, ro the 
1 G _ of 140 aſſt alone raiſed to the ſame Power. . 
Mee gives an Algebraical Demonſtration of this 
heorem, in thè Memoires de Acad. R. An.'1105. p. 397, 
8 be alſo demonſtrated pneumatically, thus: 
lling the Air remaining after the firſt Stroke, the firſt 
Calling frer the ſecond, =_ 8 ee * 
that the Air in the Receiver is the 
_ 5 2 in the Cylinder, when the Piſton is 
od . -it is evident, that the 1 in the Recei- 
ver, is to t 
oe cuently, the Aggregate of the Air in the Receiver 
and the Cylinder, 1. e. th 5 
Air in the Veſſel alone, 7. e. to the firſt Reſidual Air, as 
he Aggregate of the Capacity of the Receiver and the Cy- 
linder, to the Capacity of the Receiver alone.—After the 


ä r may it be proved, that the Quantity of firſt re- 
22 ka N Reſidual, as the Aggregate of 


city of the Receiver and Cylinder to the Capa- 
= . — Veſſel alone. And the ſame Pro fon 
does the ſecond . Reſidual bear to the third, and ſo of 
the reſt.— Hence, the Product of the rimitive Air 
into the firſt; ſecond, third, fourth, c. Reſiduals, is to the 
product of the firſt Reſidual into the ſecond, third, fourth, 
fiſth, Oc. as the Product of the Capacity of the Receiver 
and Cylinder tagether, — — as oft into it ſelf as the 
Number of Strokes of the Piſton contains Units; to the 
Fuftum ariſing from the Capacity of the Receiver alone, 
multiplied ſo often by it ſelf : That is, As the Power of tho 
Aggregate of the Capacity of the Receiver and Cylinder 
rogether, whoſe Exponent is the Number of Strokes of the 
Piſton, to the Capacity of the Veſſel alone, raiſed to the 
ſame Peer Conſequently the primitive Air is to the laſt 
Reſidual, in the Ratio of thoſe Powers. ©. E. D. 

2% The Number of Strokes of the Piſton, together with 
the Capacity of the Receiver and Cylinder with the Wire, 
Oe. being given ; to find the Ratio of the primitive Air 
to the Air remaining. Fs 

Subtract the Logarithm of the Capacity of the Receiver, 
from that of the Sum of the Capacity of the Receiver and 


the Cylinder; then, the Remainder being multiplied by the 


Number of Strokes of the Piſton, the Product will be a 
Logarithm, whoſe Natural Number ſhews how oft the pri- 
mitive Air contains the Remainder requir'd. : 

Thus, if the Capacity of the Receiver be 460, that of 
the Cylinder 580, and the Number of Strokes of the Piſton 
6 ; the primitive Air will be found to the remaining Air, as 
1467 to 1. 


For, ſuppoſe the Capacity of the Veſſel =v ; that of the 


Cylinder and. Veſſel together, S4; the Number of Strokes 
of the Piſton n; and the remaining Air = 1x. Since the 
Primitive is to the remaining Air as an to vn; the primitive 
Air will alſo be to the remaining Air, as an: vn to 1. 
Conſequently, if the remaining Air be 1, the Logarithm 
of the primitive Air is a —v x 2. | 

30, The Capacity of the Receiver and the Barrel boing 
given ; to find the N of Strokes of the Piſton requir 
to rarify the Air to a given Degree. 

Subtract the 4 of the remaining Air from the 
Logarithm of the primitive Air; and the Logarithm of the 
Capacity of the Receiver, from the Logarithm of the Ag- 
gregate of the Capacity of the Receiver and Cylinder; 
then, dividing the . Difference by the latter, the Quo- 
tient is the Number of Strokes requir'd. | 
Thus, if the Capacity of the Cylinder be ſuppoſed 580 ; 


| that of the Receiver 460; and the primitive Air to the 


remaining Air, as 1464 to 10: The Number of Strokes 
required will be found to be 6. 

Beſide the Effects, and Phænomena of the Air-Pump, re- 
counted under the Articles Vacuum, Air, &c. we may 
add ſome others; which, related at large, make the Sub- 
ſtance of Mr. Hoyle's Phyſ. Mech. Exper. As, — That the 
Flame of a Candle uſually goes out in a Minute, tho it 
ſometimes laſts two, but the Wieck thereof continues ignited 
after; and even emits a Smoke, which aſcends upwards.— 
Thar a kindled Charcoal is totally extinguiſh'd in about five 

Iinutes, tho in open Air it remain alive half an Hour; and 


What it goes out by degrees, beginning from the Top and 


the Outſides.— That red-hot Iron is not affected by the Ab- 
ſence of the Air; and yet that Sulphur or Gunpouder will 
not be lighted thereby, but only fuſed.— That a Match, 
after lying ſeemingly extinct i Vacuo, a long time; revives 


ain upon the Re-admiſtion of the Air.—That a Flint and 
Steel ſtrike Sparks of Fire as copiouſly in Vacuo as out of it; 


and 


ad that the Sparks move in all Directions, upwards, down- 


; | . 7 / 

wards, c. here, as in the Air That Magnets and Mag- 
netick Needles, are the ſame in Vacuo as in Air. That 
Smoke in an exhauſted Receiver, the Luminary being ex- 
tint, gradually ſettles to the Bottom in a- darkiſh Body, 
leaving the upper part clear and tranſparent; and that in- 
clining the Vital nietimes on one fide, and ſometimes on 
another, the Fume keeps its Surface horizontal, after the 
Nature of other Fluids. — That the Syphon does not run in 


Vacuo. That Water freezes in Vacuo.—That Heat may 
be produced by Arttition in the exhauſted Receiver. 


That Camphire will not take fire in Vacuo; and that Gun- 


der, tho ſome Grains of a Heap be kindled by a 
urning-glaſs in Yacno, will not give Fire to the conti- 
guous Grains. That Glow-worms loſe: their Light, in 
proportion as the Air is exhauſted ; and at length be- 
come totally obſcure: but upon the Re- admiſſion of Air, 
preſently recover it all. That Vipers and Frogs ſwell much 
in Vacuo, but will live an Hour and half, or two Hours ; 
and tho ſeemingly: ſtark dead in that time, come to Life 
again in ſome Hours in the Air. —That Snails ſurvive ten 
ours ; and Efts or Slow-worms, two or three Days ; Lea- 


ches five or ſix. That Oyſters will remain alive in Vacuo 
24 Hours without harm. — That the Heart of an Eel taken 


out of the Body, continues to beat in Vacuo, more nimbly 
than in Air; and this for a good part of an Hour. — That 
warm Blood, Milk, Gall, Sc. undergo a confiderable Intu- 
meſcence, and Ebullition in Yacuo—That a Mouſe, or 
other Animal, may be brought, by degrees, to ſurvive lon- 
ger in a rarified Air, than naturally it — Air may 


retain its uſual Preſſure, after it is become unfit for Reſpira- 


tion,—That Silk- Worms Eggs will hatch in Vacuo, &c. 

AIRY, or AIR IE, of Hawks. See Arxy. ; 

Airy Triplicity, among Aſtrologers, the Signs of Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius. See Txiericity. 

AISIAMENTA, in Law. See Easzmanrts. | 

AJUSTING. See AccommonpATioON. 

AJUTAGE, in Hydraulicks, part of the Apparatus of an 
artificial Fountain, or Fer 4 Eau; being a fort of Tube, 
fitted to the Mouth or Aperture of the Veſſel ; thro' which 
the Water is to be play'd, and by it determin'd into this 


or that Figure. 


"Tis chiefly the Diverſity in the Ajutages, that makes the 
different Kinds of Fountains—And hence, by having ſeveral 
Ajutages to be applied occaſionally, one Fountain comes to 
have the Effect of many. 

The various ſorts of Ajutages, their Structure, Appli- 
cation, &c. ſee under the Article FounTAiN. 
The Word is French, form'd of the Verb Ajouter, to adjuſt. 
AKOND, an Officer of Juſtice in Perſia, who takes cog- 
nizance of the Cauſes of Orphans, and Widows ; of Con- 
tracts, and other Civil Concerns, —He is Head of the School 
of Law, and gives Lectures to all the ſubaltern Officers; 
he has his Deputies in all the Courts of the Kingdom, who, 
with the ſecond Sadra, make all Contracts. | 

AL, an Arabick Particle, prefix'd to Words to exalt or 
give them a more emphatical Signiſication.— As, in Alchymy, 
Algebra, c. 

L, or ALD, in our antient Cuſtoms, fignifies as much 


as old, antient.—This, being prefix'd to the Names of Pla- 
ces, expreſſes their Antiquity ; as Aldborough, Aldgate, &c. 


ALA, a Latin Term, literally fignifying Ving. See Win. 
ALA is alſo uſed in Anatomy, , = everal Parts of the Bo- 


dy, which bear ſome reſemblance to the Figure of a Wing. 
Thus, the Lobes of the Liver are ſometimes called Ale. 


See Losrx. 


The ſoft, ſpongious Bodies in the Pudendum Mulicbre, 
uſually called the Nymphe, are alſo denominated Alæ. See 


NYMPHE. 


The two Cartilages of the Noſe which form the Noſtrils, 


are alſo called Ale. See Nosk, and NosrRIL. 
And the ſame Denomination is given to the Top of the 
Auricle. See Aug ick, and EAR. 


Ax A is alſo uſed in Botany, for the Angle which the 


Leaves, or the Stalks or Pedicles of the Leaves, form with 


the Stem or Branches of a Plant from which they ariſe. 
See LEAVE, Oc. 

This Angle is uſually acute, and always directed up- 
wards.— The ſame Name is occaſionally — to the An- 
gle form'd by the Branches themſelves, with the Stem; 
which is alſo obſerved to be very regular and uniform. See 
Ba ANcn. | 

ALZ, in the Military Art, are the two Extremes of an 
Army, ranged in form of Battle. See Wins, Ax ux, &9c. 

ALABASTER, Ar ABAS TRI DES, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
kind of Stone, ſofter than Marble, yet harder than Plaiſter 
of Paris. See STONE. | | 

It is found of all Colours ; ſome extremely white and 
ſhining, which is the moſt common; ſome red, like Coral 
and other called Onyx from its Colour, which reſembles 
that of the Onyx, tho very different from it in Nature. 
Sce Onrx. 


2 | Alabaſter 
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ALB 
| Alabaſter cots very ſmobch and taly, and is much us 
es, 


among Sculptors for little Statues, Vaſes, Columns, Cc. See 
STaTvs, FounDesy, Go. % if. : 


- They ſometimes alſo employ: it like Plaifter of Paris : in 


order to which, they burn and calcine it; after which, 
mixing it up with Water to a thin Confiſtence ; it 1s caſt 
imo a Mould, where it readily coagulates into a firm Body. 


See P. AIsT Eu. We 
+ Alabaſter, Mr. Hoyle obſerves, being finely pouder d. and 


thus ſer in a Baſon over the Fire; will, when hot, aſſume 


the Appearance of a Fluid, by rolling in Waves, yielding to 


the ſmalleſt Touch, and emitting Vapour ; all which Pro- 


| perties it loſes again, on the Departure of the Heat, and 


diſcovers it ſelf a mere incoherent Pouder. See PL urn, and 
FrviDrty. = LON 

Some derive the Word from the Latin albus, becauſe of 
the Whiteneſs of this Stone. Others, from the Greek «Aa- 
Caseyr, which they form from the Privative à and H, 
capio; this Stone being too ſmooth and flippery for the 
Hand to faſten hold of it. ; . 

The Alabaſter Box of precious Ointment, mention'd in 
St. Matthew X XVI. 7. Mark XIV. 3. and Luke VII. 37. 
has given the Criticks and Interpreters ſome Pein. To ſu 

e it a Vaſe of Alabaſter, does not ſeem conſiſtent wit 

s breaking ſo eafily, as is intimated by St. Mark. 

F. Kircher, in hi®Oedip. Ægyp. notes, that Alabaſter, 
Alabaſtrim, was not only uſed for a Vaſe of odoriferous Li- 

wor, but alſo for an Zgyprian Meaſure, containing nine 
Tos, or Egyptian Pounds; amounting, according to his 

Computation, to 24 Roman Sextaries, or Pounds, See 
Mz As un E, WzIe Hr, c. | 

ALABASTRA, in a Plant, are thoſe little green Leaves 
which compaſs in the bottom of the Flower. See Ca- 
Lyx, Oc. | 

ALAISEF, in Heraldry, See HunETTv. 

A-LA-MIRE, in Mufick. See Nortz, and Gamvr. 

ALAMODE, a fort of Silk, or Taffety. See Srvyr, 

S1tk, Tarrnry, Sc. 
_ ALANORARIUS, in our antient Cuſtoms, a Keeper 
or Manager of Spaniels, or Setting-Dogs, for the Sport of 
Hunting, Hawking, Sc. Sce Hunting, and HAwx- 
ING. | 

The Word is form'd from the Gothic Alan, a Greyhound. 

ALARES, in Antiquity, are ſuppoſed by ſome Authors 

to have been a kind of Militia, ar Soldiery among the Ro- 
mans; fo called from Ala, a Wing, becauſe of their Light- 
neſs and Swiftneſs in the Combat. 
Others make them a People of Pannonia: but others, 
with more probability, take Alares for an Adjeftive or Epi- 
thet ; and apply it to the Roman Cavalry ; becauſe plac'd 
in the two Wings, or Ale of the Army; for which Rea- 
ſon, 8 Body of Horſe was called Ala. See Wine, CAavars 
RY, Sc. | 

Ararrs Muſculi, in Anatomy. See PrzryGoIDEs. 

ALARM, a Signal given by Shouts, or by Inſtruments of 
War, for the Soldiers to take to their Arms, at the unexpec- 
ted Atrival of an Enemy. 

The Word is form'd from the French 4 arme, to your 
Arms. 

ArLanm-Poſt, is the Ground appointed to each Munt, 
by the Quarter-Maſter-General, be them to march to, in 
caſe of an Alarm. | 

In a Gariſon, the Alarm-Poſt is the Place where every 
Regiment is order'd to draw up, on all Occafions. See 
Pr Ack. | - 

ALB, Arg R, Arx A, antiently called Camiſia, a Robe or 
Veſtment of white Linen, hanging down to the Feet; 
wherein the Romiſh Prieſts perform divine Service. 

The Alb correſponds to the Surplice among us.—It takes 
its Name from its Colour, albus, white. 

ALBA Firma, or ALzum, was a yearly Rent, payable 
to the Chief Lord of a Hundred; fo called, becauſe paid 
wholly in white Money, or Silver, and not in Corn, which 
was called Black Mail. 

ALBIGENSES, a Sect or Party of Reformers about 
Tholouſe, and the Albigeois, in Languedoc; who, in the 
XIIch Century, became remarkable tor their oppoſition to 
the Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church of Nome. 
Sce REFORMATION. | 

They were alſo known by various other Names ; as, the 
Petrobriiſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathares, Patarins, Publicans, 
Trans, Bons-hommes, Paſſagers, &c. 

Tis ere they received their Opinions from Brulga- 
ria; which having been infected by the Pauliciaus of Ar- 
menia, diffuſed the ſame into Italy, Germany, &c. and that 
Peter Bruys was the firſt that brought em into Languedoc, 
about the Year 1126. See PETRORRUSSIAN. 

The Romani ſts tax them with abundance of heterodox 


CE 


Opinions ; as, for inſtance, that there are two Gods, the 


one infinitely Good, and the other infinitely Evil: That the 
good God made the invifible World, and the Evil one that 


; . as | 
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which we live in; and the reſt of the Manithean Tene; 
8 7 2 boſe | 8! r 
ut this ſeems rather one of t pious ' Frauds allowed 
ticularly in that Church, which eſteems it à kind a 
© bibs Hereticks. Ce Mn 6209? ERS * 
However this be, the Albigenſos grew ſo formidable in 1 
little time, that a Holy N or Croizade was agreed u 
among the Catholicks ; War denounc'd againſt Nay 
the Pope himſelf raiſing the firſt Standard. —In 1229, a Feste 
was ſtruck up, and an Inquifition eſtabliſn'd at T holoue 


| from which time they dwindled by little and little, till ie 


Times of the Reformation; when ſuch of them as wer, 
left, fell in with the Yaudois, and became conformable to 
the Doctrine of Zuinglius, and the Diſcipline of Genens. 
See VAavpons. | | | 
ALBUGINEA, in Anatomy, the outermoſt Coat or Le. 
ment of the. Eye; called alſo the Hanata, Conjunding 
See Arnarta, Conjuncrtiva, c. Pet... 
It takes the Name Albuginea, from its Whireneſs , it 


being this that forms what we call the V bite of he Hye, 


Sec Exx. | + .\ 

The ſame Term is alſo applied to the Membrane imme. 
diately encompaſſing the Teſticle. See TzzT1crs, and 
ScRoTuM. by | 7a 

ALBUGO, or Aru Oculi, the ſame with the 4b 
ginea, or White of the See Exz, ALU IKEA, Oc. 
Arxvso is allo a Diſeaſe of the Eye; otherwiſe called 
— 1 and popularly, Pin and Web. See LxVcouz, 
and Pix. | | 
The Albugo is a whitiſh Speck or Film, growing, ſay ſ. 
Authors, on the Cornea; 2 obſtructin be Sight 
Others, more juſtly, place the Auge . Albuginea ; by 
this diſtinguiſhing it from the Prerygium, which is a ſunilat 
Speck on the Cornea. See Preavoium. 

It ofteneſt ariſcs as a Scar, after an Inflammation or Ulcer 
ain the Part; particularly in the Small Pox.—The Cure is 
the ſame as in the Prerygium. 

ALBUM Grecum, or Stercus Canis Officinale, Dog 
white Dung, is a Medicinal Drug, in the preſent Practice, 
uſed with Honey, to cleanſe and deterge, chiefly in Inflamma- 
tions of the Throat; and that principally outwardly, as a 


Plaifter. 
See Ecc. 


ALBUMEN Oi, the White of an Egg. 
It is uſed in Medicine, as being of a glutinous or binding 
Nature, on which Account it is often mixed with Bole Ar- 
moniac, &c. to prevent any ſtrained Part fron rifing into 


| a Tumor, and reſtore it to its Tone or Elaſticity.— It is alſo 
redient in ſome Mixtures for conſolidating frclk i 


Wounds, and preventing too great a Loſs of Blood. 

ALBURN Colour, Brown. See AvBpan. 

ALCADE, or Atcarps, or Atcalp, in the Spari/h B- 
licy, a fort of Judge or Miniſter of Juſtice, anſwering to 2 
Provoſt. See Paovos r. 

The Spaniards borrow their Alcade from the Saracen A 
caid. See Arcain. 1 

ALCAICRS, in the antient Poetry, a Name common to 
ſeveral Kinds of Verſes ; thus called from the Poet Alcen;, 
the Inventor thereof. See VERSE. | 

The firſt Species of Alcaicks, conſiſts of two Dactyls and 
two. Trochees : As, 


Exilium impoſitura cymbe. 


There is another Kind, conſiſting of five Feet, of which 
the firlt is a Spondee or Iambick ; the ſecond an lambick; 
the third a long Syllable; the fourth a Dactyl; the fifth a 
Dactyl or Amphimacer: As theſe of Horace, 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocius 
Sors exitura, 


— —— 


Beſides theſe two Kinds of Verſes, which are call'd A. 
caick Dafylics, there is a third fort, called ſimply Alcaick; 
whereof the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and third Cho 
riambus's, and the fourth a Bacchius ; as, 


Cur timet flaluum Tiberim | tangere ? cur | olivum ? 


The Arcaick Ode, confiſts of four Strophes, each of 
which contains four Verſes ; the two firſt are Alcaick Verſes 
of the ſecond Kind; the third an Iambick Dimeter Hyper- 
catalectick, 1. e. of four Feet and a long Syllable : As, 


Sors exitura, & nos in æternum. 


The fourth is an Alcaick of the firſt Kind. The entiw 
Alcaick Strophe is as follows : 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 

Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocins 

Sors exitura, & nos in tternium | 
Exilium impaſitura cymbe. > 
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ALcaDE- 2 2 aan 78 SES: 0 — | 
| :c1:Qjion of the Alcaid is ſovereign, both in Ci 
The Juriſdiction gn, both in 75 
wholly at his Door. The Word is form'd of the Particle 


| 41, and the Verb dre) ad, of akad, to govern, rule, ad. 


1 Arcarr, or rather Arxary. See ALKALY, - 


ALCALIZATION, or Arsat1zxT10N, Alcalizatio, in 
Chymiſtry, the Act of impregnating a Liquor with an alca- 
line Salt. Sce ALKALY. 7 *. 1 | 

This is done either to make it a better Diſſolvent, for 
ſome particular Purpoſes ; or to load the Phlegm, ſo as it 
may not riſe in Diſtillation, whereby the ſpirituous Parts 
may go over more pure. See Dissorvriox, DIisTiLLA- 


.10n, SyrtraIT, G oc. 
CAN TARA order of 


ArcanTARA, was an an- 


| tient Military Order, detiominated from a City of that Name 


in the Kingdom of Spain. See Kxienr, Ox px, Cc. 
Alphonſus IX. having recover'd Alcantara from the Moors, 


in the Year 1212 3 committed the Cuſtody and Defence 
thereof, 


firſt, to the Knights of Calatrava:; and, two Years 
afterwards, to the Knights of the Pear-Tree, another Mili- 


tary Order, inſtituted in 1170, by Gomes Fernand, and ap- 


proved by Pope Alerander III. under the Rule of St. Bene- 
lict: upon which they changed their Name, and took the 
Denomination of Knights of Alcantara, | 

After the Expulſion of, the Moors, and the Taking of 
Granada ; the 3 of the Order of Alcantara, and 
that of Calatrava, were ſettled in the Crown of Caſtile, by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, See CALATRAVA. 

In 1540, the Knights of Alcantara ſued for leave to 
marry ; which was granted em. 

ALCHYMY, or Arcnzmy, a higher or more refined 
kind of Chymiſtry, om—_—_— in the more myſterious Re- 
ſearches of the Art. See CHRTMISTRx. | 

The Word is compounded of the Arabic Particle of Aug- 
mentation, Al, and the Latin Chymia, Egyptian Kemia, or 
Greek nua, Chymiſtry. | | 105 

The Name Alchymy is of no long ſtanding: The firſt 
time it occurs, is in Fulius Firmicus Maternus, an Author 
who lived under Conſtantine the Great, and who in his Ma- 
theſis, C. XV. ſpeaking of the Influences of the Heavenly 
Bodies, affirms, . that if the Moon be in the Houſe of 
« Saturn, at the Time a Child is born, he ſhall be ſkilld 
«-in Alchymy.” _ 0 

The — Objects or Ends purſued by Alchymy, are, 10, 
The making of Gold; which is attempted three different 
ways: by „ wm 3 by Maturation; and by Tranſmuta- 
tion; which laſt is to be effected by means of what they 
call the Phiigſopber's Stone. See Gol p. — See alſo. Trxans- 
MUTATION, PHILOSOPHER's Store, &c. N 

With a View to this End, Alchymy, in ſome antient Wri- 
ters, is alſo called aomrxn, —— and xgvooromo rs, 
Chryſopoetice, 9. d. the Art of making Gold. And hence 
alſo the Artiſts themſelves are called aura, Poets, Makers, 
and yguooromres, Gold makers. 1 
E 2*, An Univerſal Medicine, adequate to all Diſeaſes. See 

LIXIR, traf rt uod: 

3% An Univerſal Diſſolvent, or Alkaheſt. See Arxa- 
2852 | end 1 

4, An Univerſal Ferment; or a Matter which being ap- 
1222 Seed, ſhall increaſe its Feeundity to . 
f, e. g. it be applied to Gold, it changes the Gold into the 
Thilo opher's Stone of Gold; if to Silver, into the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone of Silver, i. e. into a Matter which tranſmutes 
every thing into Silver ; if to a Tree, the Reſult is the Phi- 
loſopher's Stone of the Tree, which tranſmutes every thing 
it is ap lied to into Trees, SS c. * "ry 3 

The 3 Antiquity of Alchymy are much contro- 
verted.—If regard may be had to Legend and Tradition, 


* 


it muſt be as old as the Flood; nay, Adam himſelf is re- 


preſented by the Alchymiſts as an Adept. A great part, not 
only of the Heathen Mythology, but of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Revelations, are ſuppoſed. to refer hereto : Thus, 
Siidas will have the Secret of the Philoſopher's Stone 
couch'd in the Fable of the Argonauts; others find it in the 
Books of Maſes, &c; r | . 
But, if the Era of the Art be examin'd by the Monu- 
ö ; it will loſe a deal of this fancied Anti- 
quity.— The learned Dane, Ol. Borrichius, has taken im- 
Een Pains 3 os it known to N antient . and 
liiaus. Her. Couringius, on the con with equal 
Addreſs, undertakes hole its Novelty. 5 | 
A effect, not one of the antient Poets, Philoſophers, or 
yficians, from Homer till 400 Years after Chriſt, mention 
any ſuch thing —The firſt Author who ſpeaks of making 
old, is Zoz:mus the Panopolitan, who lived towards the 


| Beginning of the Vth Century, and who has an expreſs 


reatiſe, meer rug gas rey Tx xv Mes Tu AgJUPE Guini, 
o . aivine Art of making Gold and Silver, ſtill extant in 
anuicript in the French King's Library, The next is /Z- 


tion is made of © a Medicine which cures all Lepras: 


* 


W g 


weas Gates, abothbs G l Writer, towards the Cloſe of 


the ſame Century, in whom we have the, following Paſſage :. 
*© Such as are {kill'd in the Ways of .Naturej can take Silver 
and Tin, and changing their Nature, turn em into Gold.” 
The ſame: Writer tells us, he was wont. to ſtyle himſelf 


% xgv012005, Gola finder, and xnueoras, Chymiſt.” Hence 


we may gather, there was ſome ſuch Art in being in that 
Age; but, as neither of theſe Authors relate how long it 
had been known before, their Teſtimony wil not carry us 
back beyond the Age wherein they liv'd. 


' Nor do we find any earlier, plainer Traces of the Uni- 


verſal Medicine: not a Syllable of any ſuch thing in all the 
Phyficians and Naturaliſts, from Moſes to Geber the Arab, 
who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the VIIIth Century. In 
that Author's Work, intitled, The Philaſopher Stone, men- 


Paſſage ſome Authors ſuppoſe to have given the firſt Hint of 
the Matter; tho Geber himſelf, perhaps, meant no ſuch. 
thing: For, by attending to the Arabick Stile and Diction 
of this Author, which nds in Allegory, it appears bigh- 
ly 28 that by Man he means Gold, and ba Lepras 
or Diſeaſes, the other Metals, which are all impure in com- 
pariſon of Gold. | 3 

Sui das accounts for this total Silence of Authors in reſpect 
of Alchymy, by obſerving, that Diocletian procured all the 
Books of the antient Egyptians to be. burnt ; and that it 
was in theſe the great Myſteries of Chymiſtry were contained. 


Conringius calls this Hiſtory in gn ion, and aſks how Sut- 
0 


das, who lived but 500 Years before us, ſhould know what 
happen'd 800 Years before him? To which Zorrichins an- 
ſwers, that he had learnt it of Eudemus, Helladius, Zozi- 
mus, Pamphilus, &c. as Suidas himſelf relates. 

Kircher aſſerts, that the Theory of the Philoſopher's 
Stone is deliver'd at large in the Fable of Hermes ; and-that 
the antient Egyptians were not ignorant of the Art, but de- 
clined to prolecute it. "They did not need to tranſmute 
Gold, they had ways of ſeparating it from all kind of Bo- 
dies, from the very Mud of the Nile, and Stones of all 
Kinds. But, he adds, theſe Secrets were never wrote down 
or made publick, but confined to the Royal Family, and 
handed down traditionally from Father to Son. 

The. chief Point advanced by ZBorrichins, and on which 
he ſeems to lay the preateſt Streſs, is the Attempt of Cali- 
gula, mention'd by Pliny, for procuring Gold by Diſtilla- 
tion from Orpiment. Hiſt. Nat. L. XX XIIL c. 14 — But 
this, it may be obſerved, makes very little for that Author's 
Pretenfions ; there being no Tranſmutation, no Hint of any 
Philoſopher's Stone, but only a little Gold extracted or ſepa- 
rated from the Mineral. See Ox INENr. Fe 
The principal Authors in Alchymy, are Geber, Friar Ba- 
con, Ripley, Lully, John and IJſaac Hollandus, Baſil Valen- 
tine, Paracelſus, Lan Zuchten, and Centiveglio. | 
_ ALCMANIAN, the Name of a kind of Verſe, compos'd 
of three Dactyls and a long Syllable ; as, 05 


Munera, letitiamque Dei. 


0 . 
Py 


ALCOHOL, or rather Ax Root, in Chymiſtry, an Arabic 
Term, chiefly underſtood of the pureſt Spirit of Wine, raiſed 
or reQify'd by repeated Diſtillations to its utmoſt Subtility, 
and Perfection; ſo that if Fire be ſet thereto, it burns whol- 
ly away, without leaving the leaſt Phlegm or Fæces behind. 
See SeiriT, DISTILLATION, RECTIFICATION, Goc. 

The Word Alcobol is ſometimes alſo uſed for a very fine, 
impalpable Pouder. See PowvDzsr. 

The Word is form'd from the Arabic or Hebrew Op 
Kaal, to leſſen, attenuate, ſubtilize. | | | 

ALCORAN, the Mabometan Goſpel ; or the Revela- 
tions, Propheſies, Sc., of the Impoſtor Mahomer. See Ma- 
HOME TANISM. | _ =; 7, | 

The Word Alcoran is Arabick, and literally denotes ei- 
ther Reading, or Collection; but 'tis in the firſt of theſe 
Senſes . that the Alcoran of Mahomet ſeems beſt under- 
ſtood ; Mahomet purpoſing to have his Book call'd Reag- 
ing, by way of Eminence; in imitation of the eus and 
Chriſtians, who call the New and the Old Teſtament Writing, 
Scripture, Nryon Books, a &iBare, oh the ſame account. 
See SCRIPTURE, and BIBLE. WW | 

The. Maſſulmen allo call it lee bz Alpharkan ; from 
the Verb p Pharaca, to diſtinguiſh : either by reaſon 
it makes the Diſtinction between what is true, and falſe, or 
between what is lawful to do, and what not; or elſe on 
account of its containing the Divifions, or Heads of the 
Law: in which, again, they imitate the Hebrews, who 
give divers Books the like Name c) Perakim, q. d. Ca- 
pita, Capitula, Chapters, Heads; e. g. the NIN BD 
Capita Patrum ; ye PPD Capitula Rabbi Eliezer. 
Laftly, the Alcoran is alſo denominated Alzechr, Adver- 
tiſement, or Remembrance ; as ſerving to retain or retrieye 
the Knowledge of the Law. | 


*Tis the common Opinion among us, that Mabomer, af- 
ſiſted by one Sergius, a ä this Book; but 


n 


This 


that the Prophet, who they ſay was an i 


| gether, it was impoſſible ever to retrieve 


ALEC " 
| 2 8 2 I an Article of  theit Faith; 
the Auſſulmans believe it av an Arti . 


no hand in it; but that it was given him by God, who, 


that end, made uſe of the Miniſtry of the An el Ga- 
driel * — it was communicated to him 2 little 
and little, a Verſe at a time, and in different Places, during 


2 * — And hence, jay they \ . K 
the Courſe of 23 Years ſuſion viſible in the Work which, 


= iforder and Con 
e ap that all their Doctors have never been 


th, is ſo great, p ö 
able to adjuſt T. For Mahomet,-or rather his Copiſt, hav- 


iſcuouſly in a Book to- 
ing put all theſe looſe Verſes promi anger _ i whereln 


| d liver'd. | x - i 
beg n which the Angel employ d in ev. 


' the Alcoran to Aſabomet, are of wonderful Service 2 is 


Followers; inaſmuch as they furniſh them with an Anſwer 


to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring Contradiftions Where 


with the Book is full: thoſe Contradictions they piouſly fa- 
ther upon God himſelf; alledging, that in the Courſe of ſo 
long time, he repeal'd and alter'd ſeveral Doctrines and Pre- 
ts, which the Prophet had before receiv'd of him. 
M. # Herbelot ching it probable, that when the Herefies 
of the Neſtorians, Eutychians, &c. had been condemn d 
by Oecumenical Councils; many Biſhops, Prieſts, Monks, 
Be. being driven into the Deſarts of Arabia and Egypt, fur- 
niſh'd the Impoſtor with Pafſages, and crude ill-concetv d 
Doctrines out of the Scriptures : And it was hence, that the 
Alcoran became fo full of the wild and erroneous Opinions 
of thoſe Hereticks. . . 
The Fewvs, alſo, who were very numerous in Arabia, 
contributed their Quota to the Alcoran; nor is it without 
ſome Reaſon that they boaſt, twelve of their chief Doctors 
to have been the Authors of this deteſtable Work. _ 
The Alcoran, it is to be obſerv'd, while Mabomet lived, 
was only kept in looſe Sheets: His Succeflor, Abnbeker, 
firſt collected em into a Volume, and committed the keeping 
thereof to Haphſa, the Widow of Mahometr, in order to be 
conſulted as an Original. And there being a good deal of 
Diverſity between the ſevera] Copies already di purges thro'- 
ont the Provinces ; Ottoman, Succeſſor of Abubeker, {vers 
a great Number of Copies to be taken from that of Haph/a ; 
at the ſame time ſuppreſſing all the others not conformable 


thereto. 


The chief Differences, then, in the preſent Copies of ſtare, is ſtile 


this Book, conſiſt in the Points; which were not in uſe in the 
Time of Aſabomet and his immediate Succeſſors, but were 
added ſince, to aſcertain the Reading; after the Example 
of the Aſaſſoretes, who put the like Points to the Hebrew 
Text of Scripture. See Point. 

The Work is divided into Surates, or Chapters; and the 
Surates ſubdivided into little Verſes, which are all compoſed 
in a broken inerrupted Style, reſembling Proſe rather than 
Verſe.——- The Divifion into Surates is but of a late ſtand- 
ing: The uſual Number of em is 60. | 

There are ſeven principal Editions of the Alcoran ; two 
at Medina, one at Mecca, one at Conufa, one at Barſora, one 
in Syris, and the Common or Vulgate Edition. 'The firſt 
contains 6000 Verſes ; the others ſurpaſſing this Number by 
200, or 236 Verſes : But the Number of Words and Let- 
ters is the ſame in all, viz. 57639 Words, and 323015 Let- 
ters. See MassorETEs. 

The Number of Commentaries on the Alccran, is fo 
large, that the bare Titles would make a huge Volume.— 
Zen Oſchair has wrote the Hiſtory thereof, intitled, Tarikh 
Ben Oſchair. The principal among em are Reidhaori 
Thaalebi, Zamalchſchari, and Bacai. N 

Befide the Alcoran, which is the Baſis of the Mabometan 
Faith, they have alſo a Book containing their Traditions, 
which they call Sonna. See Sonna, TxADITIOR, Ma no- 
METANI1SM, Go. | 

The Mahometans have a poſitive Theology, built on the 
Alcoran and Tradition; as well as a Scholaſtical one, built 
on Reaſon. — They have likewiſe their Caſuiſts, and a kind 
of Canon Law; wherein they diſtinguiſh between what is 
of divine, and what of poſitive Right. 

They have their Beneficiaries too, Chaplains, Almoners, 
and Canons, who read a Chapter every Day out of the A.- 
coran in the Moſques ; and have Prebends for ſo doing.— 
The Hatib of the Moſque, is what we call the Parſon of 
the Pariſh ; and the Scheics are the Preachers, who take 
their Text out of the Alcoran. | 

Among the Perſians, Alcoran likewiſe fignifies a kind of 


Tower, or Steeple ; very high and narrow); ſurrounded 


without 'by two or three Galleries, one over another ; 
whence their Moravites or Prieſts repeat their Prayers thrice 
a Day, with a very loud Voice; making the Tour of the 
Gn all the while, that they may be the better heard all 
around. | 

ALCOVE, in Building, a part 'of a Chamber, ſepara- 
ted by an Eftrade, or Partition of Columns, and other 


correſponding Ornaments ; in which is placed a Bed of State, 
and ſometimes 8cats, to entertain Company, N . 


Pa” 


(88) 


ſia Anti- Arthritica, againſt the Gout ; Cerevi 


The. Word is deriv'd from the Spaniſh Alcobh . and chat 

from the Arabick Elranf, a Cabinet or ſleeping Place 1 
from Elcobar, a Tent. BHT 36 enen , 

ALCYON. See HATL co. 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian Name, for a fixed Star of 
the firſt Magnitude, in. the Head of the Sign or Conftel, 
tion Taurus, or the Bull; and hence popularly called 4, 
Bull's He. N 

Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. ſee among the reſt of nhl. 
Conſtellation TA ux us. 1 | | 

ALDERMAN, an Aſſociate to the Mayor or Civil Ma. 

irate of a City or Town, for the better Adminiſtration 

ereof, See CI r, Town, Sc. | 8 

The Aldermen are an Order of Magiſtrates, in our Cities, - 
and moſt of the municipal or incorporate 'Towns ; who form 
a kind of Council, a —_ hings relating to the Po. 
licy of the Place. They ſometimes alſo take Cognizance of 
Civil and Criminal Matters; but very rarely, and only in 
certain Caſes. 1 

Their Number is not limited; but in ſome Places more, 
in ſome leſs, from 6 to 26. 

Out of theſe: are annually elected the Mayors or chief 
Magiſtrates of Places; who, at the Expiration of their May. 
oralty, return again into the Body of the Aldermen, whole 
Delegates they were before. See Maror. 

The 26 Aldermen of London, prefide over the 26 Wards 
of the City. See Warp. | 

When any of em die, the Wardmote return two, out of 
which the Lord Mayor and Aldermen chuſe one. 

All the Aldermen that have been Lord Mayors, and the 
three eldeſt Aldermen who have not yet arriv'd at that Dig- 
nity, are by Charter, Juſtices of the Peace. 

Formerly, there were alſo Aldermen of the Merchants, of 


Hoſpitals, of Hundreds, c. See SENATOR. | 
ALDERMAN, among our antient Saxoz Anceſtors, was one 
of the three Orders or Degrees of Nobility, See Nositrrr. 
Atbeling was the firſt, Alderman the ſecond, and Thane 
the loweſt. Sce ATnzring, and Tux. 
The Alderman was the ſame as our Earl or Count; which 
Appellation, after King Athelſtane s Time, took place in 
lieu of Alderman. See Earxr, and Count. | 
In the Time of King Edgar, Alderman was allo uſed for 
a Fudge, or 53 this Senſe, Alwin Son of Ethel- 
Aldermannus totius Anglie ; which Spelmas 
interprets, . Zuſticiarins Anglia. 
omas Elienſis, in the Life of St. Ethelred, interpret 
Alderman by Prince, or Count; Egelwinus qui cognomina- 
tus eft Alderman, quod intelligitur princeps five comes— 
Matthew Paris, in lieu of Alderman, uſes the Word Juſti- 
ciarius; and Spelman obſerves, that it was the Normas 


Kings, who, inſtead of the Saxon Alderman, introduc'd the 


: * 
5 . 
o | 
6 


Word Fuſtice. 


The Word in its original, is compos'd of Alder, Senior 
or Elder, and Man. | . 

ALE, a popular, or Beverage Drink, made from Malt. 
See Marr, and DaIxX. 

For the Method of Brewing Ale, ſee Bx Zw ING. 

Ale is chiefly diſtinguiſh'd from Beer, another potable Li- 
quor made from the ſame Ingredients, by the Quantity of 
_ uſed therein; which is greater in Beer, and therefore 
renders the Liquor bitterer, and fitter to keep. See Bxxx, 
Hoes, E9c. | | 675-5 WES R 
The Brewers alſo diſtinguiſn Pale or Fine Ale, Brown 
Ale, &c,——T heir ſeveral Properties, Effects, &c.. ſee un- 
der the Article Maurt-Ligquor.. _ © FL 

The Zythum and Curmi mentioned by Tacitus, as the 
Beverage of the antient Germans, are ſuppoſed by Marthi 
lus to correſpond to our Ale and Beer. bi 

Art, Cereviſta, is alſo a Denomination given to divers 
medicated Liquors, or Diet-Drinks, whereof Ale is the Ba- 
ſis, or Vehicle. See DizT-Drink, | 

The medicated Wines, Waters, and Ales, make a large 
Article in our Diſpenſatories. See Winz, Warts, Cc. 

Such are the eviſia Oxydorica, for the Eyes; Cerevi- 

7 Cephalica, 
for the Head; Cereviſia Epileptica, &c. 

Gill Ax x, is prepared by infuſing the dry Leaves of He- 
dera Terreſtris, i. e. Ground-Ivy, in Malt-Liquor; which 
hereby becomes impregnated with the Virtues of the Sim- 
ple; and is therefore reputed Abſterſive, and Vulnerary 3 
ot. in Diſorders of the Breaſt, and againſt Obſtructions of 
The 9. 8 5 1 01 * ER 

r. Butler's Purgi C. EK, is prepared of Polypody, , 
Sarſaparilla, r A | 
hair, putup in a Bag, and hung in a Veſſel of Ale. 

We alſo meet in ſome Diſpenſatories with Bre, of Alt, 
made by boiling that Liquor to a Conſiſtence; uſed àgainſt 
Obſtructions in the Kidneys, £9c. 

Ars Berry, is Ale boil'd with Bread and Mace; ſweet 
ned, ftrain'd, and drank hot, 
Arxz-Aſeaſure. Sec Mtasvuars, 


Arz- 


| at leaſt tranſlated into this kind of Verſe by 


which a Remedy, either fimple or com 


tients ha 


TIRE”) 
WY" 


of London; whoſe 
Hufineſs is to Pdblick Houſes.— 
There are four of them, and they are choſen by the Com- 
mon- Hall of —— ren? | 
— an ge choſe who (ol 2 Uichin the City. 

b Tafter, is an Officer appointed, and ſworn in every 
Court-Leet, to look that there be a due Size and Goodne 
of Bread, Ale, and Beer, fold within the Juriſdiction of the 


k, Sc. | 
reel. 'n Natura Hiſtory, a Stone ſometimes 


found in the Stomach, Liver, or rather Gall-Bladder of old 


Cocks. See STONE. wo. 4 | 
It is ordinarily of the Figure of a Lupine, and ſeldom 
exceeds the Bigneſs of a Bean.—lr has abundance of Vir- 
tues attributed to it, but moſt of them are fabulous. 
The Word is deriv'd from «aixJog, 4 Cock. 3 
ALECTOROMAN TIA, an antient Kind of Divination, 
rform'd by means of a Cock. See Divinarion. | 
P This Art was in uſe among the Greeks ; and the manner 
of it was this —A Circle was made on the Ground, and 
divided into 24 equal Portions, or Spaces; in each of which 


Spaces was written one of the Letters of the Alphabet, and 


upon each of theſe Letters was laid a Grain of Wheat. 
his done, a Cock was turn'd looſe into the Circle, and 
careful Obſervation made of the Grains he peck'd. —The 
Letters correſponding to thoſe Grains, were afterwards form'd 
into a Word; which Word was to be the Anſwer defired. 

"Twas thus that Libanius and Tamblichus ſought who 
ſhould ſucceed the Emperor Valens; and the Coc —_ 
the Grains anſwering to the Spaces ©EOA, they conclud 
upon T heoxtore, bur by a Miſtake inſtead of T heodoſius. 

The Word comes from the Greek «xex/oy, a Cock, and 

ALEMBICE, or Limzzcx, a Chymical Veſſel, conſiſt- 
ing of a Matraſs, fitted with a roundiſh Head, perforated in 
a ſloping Tube, for the condenſed Vapours to paſs thro in 
Diſtillation. See Cucuna ir, and DisritLATION. 

Alembick is popularly underftood of the whole Inftrument 


of Diſtillation with all its Apparatus; but in the 8 
e 


Senſe of the Word, it is only a Part hereof, viz. a | 
— of — z 8 A WR . rag RE 
Head is cloſely luted ; fo as to the ri a pours, an 
direct them into its Roſtrum or Benk. by | s 
The Heat of the Fire raiſing the volatile Parts of the 


Subject, expoſed in the bottom of the Veſſel; they are 


received into its Head, where they are condens'd, either 
by the Coldneſs of the ambient Air, or by Water exter- 
nally apply d; and become a Liquor, which runs out at the 
Beak into another Veſſel, called the Recipient. See Rxci- 
PIENT, | 

The Head or Capital of the Alembick, is ſometimes in- 


compaſſed with a Veſſel full of cold Water, by way of Re- 


frigeratory; tho this Intention is now more commonly an- 
ſwered 85 a Serpentine, See RtrrIGERATORY, SERPEN- 
TINE, Oc. | 
There are divers Kinds of Alembicks : An Open Alem 
Zick, where the Capital and Cucurbit are two ſeparate 
Parts ; a Blind Alembick, or Blind Head, where the Capi- 


tal is ſealed Hermetically upon the Cucurbit, &c. 


The Word is form'd of the Arabick Particle Al, and the 
Greek dust, a ſort of earthen Veſſel, mention'd by Athenens, 
and Heſychius. Tho, Mattheus Silvaticus, in his Pandect 


Medicine, afferts the Word Alembick to be Arabick, and 


that it literally denotes the upper Part of a diftilling Veſſel. 

ALEXANDRINE, or Arax AN DRIAM, in Poetry, the 
Name of a kind of Verſe, which conſiſts of twelve and 
thirteen Syllables alternately ; the reſt or Pauſe being always 
on the fixth Syllable. See VERS. 

It is ſaid to have taken its Name from a Poem on the 
Life of Alexander, intitled, the Alexan#riad ; written, or 

forme French 

Poets : tho others will have it denominated from one of the 
Tranſlators, Alexander Paris. | 

This Verſe is thought by ſome very proper in the Epo- 

a, and the more ſublime Kinds of Poetry: for which Rea- 


fon it is alſo called Heroic Verſe. See Hznorc. 


It anſwers in our Language to the Hexameters in the 
Greek and Laiin.—Chapman's Tranſlation of Homer, con- 
fiſts wholly of Alexandrines. 

ALEXIPHARMIC, in Medicine, expreſſes that Property 
d, hath to refit, 
or — every thing of a poiſonous Nature : For the An- 

a Notion, that there was Poiſon in all malignan: 
Diſeaſes, and in the generality of thoſe whoſe Cauſe is un- 
known. See Poison. | | 
_ Alexiterial, Cardiac, Antidote, Alexipharmic, and Coun- 


ter poiſon, are all Terms of the ſame Signification. Sce An- 


TIDOTE, COUNTERPO180N, ec. 
Alexiphaymics are ordinarily divided into ſuch as are ge- 
neral ; and thoſe more particular, ſuppoſed only to combar 


4 


-- T1 


Letter or Character; 
preſe d by Numbers. See NumBER, and NumxRkovs. 


A 
4. 5 7 . * 1 
ſome particular Diſeaſs. But {his Diviſion is ſcuhded tnors 
on Speculation than Experience. - . 
Alexipharmic Medicines, contain a great Number of vo- 
latile Parts, and ſuch as render fluid the Maſs of Blood; The 


reateſt part of them are aromatick, and pungent to the 


aſte. AnouAric.—— Among the reſt, it is true, 
thete are ſome acid Plants and Juices ; but theſe are only 
reckon'd in the Number, on account of their Uſe in malig- 
nant, colliquative Fevets. | pt. 

Alexipharmics chiefly act by exciting or increaſing à Dia- 
phoreſis, or Perſpiration; by which the noxious Matter is 
thrown off. Sce DrarnonntTICRs, Pznerin ATION, Cc. 
 Alexipharmics, whether fimple or compound, are alſo 


eſteemed Preſervatives againſt — — and ilential 
Fe vers: But they are to be uſed with Caution; ſome being 
only proper in Condenſations, and others in Colliquations o 


the Blood. See Pazszrvative, Pracus, c. 
The Word is derived from the Greek dug, arceo, to 


dri ve out, or expel ; and d, Yenenum, Poiſon. 


Atlzxipnanmic Vaters, &c. See Warns, Se. 

ALEXITERIAL, in Medicine, a Term of the ſame im- 
port with Alexipharmic. See ALtxiefranmic. 

It is form'd from the Greek du, arceo, I drive away, 
or Opitulor, I aſſiſt. | 

ALFET, antiently fignified the Cauldron in which boiling 
Water was put, for the Accuſed to plunge his Hand in up to 
the Elbow, by way of Trial or Purgation. Sce Waris. 

ALGAROT, or Arcarzr, in the Arabian Chymiſtry; 
a Pouder prepared of Butter of. Antimony ; being in rea- 
lity no more than the Regulus of that Mineral, diflolv'd in 
Acids, and ſeparated again by means of ſeveral Lotions with 
lukewarm Water, which imbibes thoſe Acids. See Racers. 

This is alſo called Mercurius Vitæ, or fimply Emetic 


Pouder.—It purges violently both upwards and downwards, 


See AnTtmony, | 
By collecting all the Lotions, and evaporating two third 
Parts, what remains is a very acid Liquor, called Spirit of 
Philoſophical Vitriol. | 
ALGEBRA, a Method of reſolving Problems by means 
of Equations. See PxoBrtm, and EGvATIOR. 
Some Authors define 4{gebra the Art of ſolving all Pro- 
blems capable of being folv'd : But this is rather the Ide 
of Analyſis, or the Analytic Art. See Ax ATrsis. ä 
The Arabs call it, the Art of Reſtitution and Compart>. 


em ; or, the Art of Reſolution ang Equation.—Lucas de 


Brrgos, the firſt European who wrote of Algebra, calls it, 
the Rule of Reſtoration and Oppoſition.—The Halians call 
it, Regula Rei & Cenſus, that is, the Rule of the Root and 


the Square ; the Root with them being called Res, and the 


Square Cenſus.— Others call it Specious Arithmetick ; others 


Univerſal Arithmetick, &c. 

mn derives the Word from the Arabic Agebra, 
which fignifies the ſetting of a broken Bone ; ſuppoling 
that the principal Part of Agebra is the Confideration 
broken N umbers. Others rather borrow it from the 
Spaniſh Algebriſta, a Perſon who re- places diſlocated Bones z 
adding, that Agebra has nothing to do with Fraction; in 


that it confiders broken Numbers as if they were entire, and 


even expreſſes its Powers by Letters, which are incapable of 
Fraction. | 


Some, with M. 4 Herbelot, are of Opinion, that Agebra 
takes its Name from Geber, a celebrated Philoſopher, Chy- - 


miſt, and Mathematician, whom the Arabs Giaber ; 
and who is ſuppoſed to have been the Inventor. Others, 
from Gefr, a kind of Parchment, made of the Skin of a 
Camel, whereon Ali and Giafar Sade wrote in myſtick 


Characters the Fate of Mahometaniſm, and the grand Events 


that were to happen till the End of the World. —But 
others, with more probability, derive it from Gebr, a Word 


whence, by prefixing the Particle A, we have formed 


Algebra, which is pure Arabic, and properly fignifies the 


Reduction of broken Numbers to a whole Number. 


However, the Arabs, it is to be obſerved, never uſe the 


Word Algebra alone, to expreſs what we mean by it; but 
always add to it the Word Macabelah, which fignifies — 
at 


ſition and Compariſon.— Thus, Algebra- Almocabelah, is w 
we properly call Algebra. 

Algebra is a peculiar kind of Arithmetick, which takes 
the 8 ſought, whether it be a Number, or a Line, or 
any other Quantity, as if it were granted; and by means 
of one or more Quantities given, proceeds by conſequence, 
till tbe Quantity at firſt only ſuppos'd to be known, is 
found to be equal to ſome Quantity or Quantities which 
are certainly known, and conſequently it ſelf is known. 
See Quanrirty, and AziTnmtric. 

Algebra is of two Kinds, vis. Numeral, and Literal. 

Numeral, or Vulgar ArsRER A, is that of the Antients, 
which only had place in the Reſolution of Arithmetical Queſ- 
tions.—In this, the 9 ſought is repreſented by ſome 

ut all the given Quantities are ex- 


* 


> : Literal, 
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| Titeral, or Specious ALGEBRA, or New 4 | 
is that wherein the given or known Quantities, as well as 
the unknown, are all expreſſed or 1 by their Spe- 
xies, or Letters of the Alphabet. See SPECIES, and SpE- 


This eaſes the Memory and Imagination of that vaſt Streſs 


vr Effort, requir'd to keep t 
the Diſcovery of the Truth in hand preſent to the Mind : 
For which Reaſon this Art may be properly denominated 


Metaphyſical Geometry. 


Specious Algebra; is not, like the Numeral, confin'd. to 


certain Kinds of Problems ; but ſerves univerſally for the 


"Inveſtigation or Invention of Theorems, as well as the Solu- 
tion and Demonſtration of all kinds of Problems, both Arith- 
enetical, and: Geometrical.” See THEOREM, e... 
The Letters uſed in Algebra, do each ſeparately repre- 
ſent either Lines or Numbers, as the Problem is Arithme- 
tical or Geometrical ; and together, they repreſent Planes, 
Solids and Powers more or leſs high, as the Letters are in 
a greater or leſs Number. For inſtance, if there be two 
Letters, ab, they repreſent a Rectangle, whoſe two Sides 
are expreſſed, one by the Letter a, and the other by þ ; ſo 
that by their mutual Multiplication, they produce the Plane 
ab. Where the ſame Letter is repeated twice, as 44, they 
denote a Square.—Three Letters, abc, repreſent a Solid, 
or a rectangled Parallelopiped, whoſe three Dimenſions are 
expreſſed. by the three 2 abc; the Length by a, 
the Breadth by b, and the Depth by c: fo that by their 
mutual Multiplication they produce the Solid 4 bc. 

As the Multiplication of Dimenſions is expreſſed by the 
Multiplication of Letters, and as the Number of thoſe may 
be ſo great as to become incommodious; the Method is, only 
to write down the Root, and on the right hand to write the 
Index of the Power, that is, the Number of Letters where- 
of the Power to he expreſſed does conſiſt ; as, a*, a,, a*, a5 : 
the laſt of which fignifies as much as, à multiplied five 
times into it ſelf; and ſo of the reſt, See Power, Roor, 
ExyeoNnEnT, £9c. . 7 

For the Symbols, Characters, &c. uſed in Algebra, with 
their Application, &c. ſee rhe Articles CHARACTER, QUAN- 
T1iTY, Oc. | 2 

For the Method of performing the ſeveral Operations in Al- 
gebra, ſee ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION,E9C. 

As to the Origin of this Art, we are much in the dark. — 
The Invention is uſually attributed to Diophantus, a Greek 
Author, who wrote thirteen Books, tho only ſix of em are ex- 


rant, firſt publiſhed by Xylander, in 1575; and ſince com- 


mented on and improved by Gaſper Bacher, of the French 

Academy ; and fince by M. Fermat. | | 
And yet Agebra ſeems to have been not wholly unknown 

to the antient Mathematicians, long before the Age of Dio- 


phantus : We ſee the Traces, the Effects of it in many 


Places; tho, it looks as if they had defignedly concealed 


it.— Something of it there ſeems to be in Euclid, or at 


leaſt in Theo upon Euclid, who obſerves that Plato had 
begun to teach it.— And there are other Inſtances of it in 
Pappus, and more in Archimedes and Apollonius. 15.94 
But the Truth is, the Analyſis uſed by thoſe Authors is 
rather Geometrical than Algebraical ; as appears by the 
Examples thereof which we find in their Works: So that 


we make no ſcruple to ſay, that Diophantus is the firſt, and 
See CHARACTER.. 


only Author among the Greeks who has treated of Algebra 
profeſſedly. | 
This Art, however, was in uſe among the Arabs much 
earlier than among the Greeks. And *tis ſaid the. Arabs 
too borrow'd it from the Perſians, and the Perſians from 
the Indians.—'Tis added, that the Arabs carried it into 
Spain; whence, ſome are of opinion, it paſs'd into Eng- 
land, before Diophantus was known among us. Seb 
The firſt who wrote on the Subject in this part of the 
World, was Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a Cor- 
delier ; whoſe Book, in Tralian, was printed at Venice in 
1494.—This Author makes mention off one Leonardus Pi- 


ſanus, and ſome others, of whom he had learnt the Art; 


but we have none of their Writings. —He adds, that Algebra 
came originally from the Arabs; and never mentions Dio- 
phantus : which makes it probable, that that Author was 
not yet known in Europe. — His Agebra goes no further than 
Simple and Quadratick Equations. See QuADRATIC, Qc. 

After Pacciolus appear d Stifelins, a good Author; but 
neither did he advance any further. 

After him, came Scipio Ferrens, Cardan, Tartalea, and 
ſome others; who reach'd as far as the Solution of ſome Cu- 
bick Equations.—ZBomwbelli follow'd theſe, and went himſelf 
a little further, —At laſt came Nonnius, Ramus, Schoner, 


Salignac, Clauius, &c. who all of them took different Cour- 


ſes,” but none of them went beyond Quadraticks. 
About the ſame time, Diophantus was firſt made publick ; 
whoſe Method is very different from that of the Arabs, 


 whicn had been follow'd till then. N 


In 1590, Viera enter'd on the Stage, and introduc'd what 
he call'd his Secious Arithmerick, which conſiſts in denoting 


( 6 
the New Arctzta, the Quantities, Both khown and unknown, by 
Letters. He alſo introduced an ingenious 


he ſeveral Matters neceſſary for - 


ed by the Author. | 


Sytnbols Or 
ethad of ex. 
tracting the Roots of Equations, by Approximation; gr, 
much facilitated by Raphſon, in his Analy/is Equation 

Vieta was follow'd by Oughtred, who in his 2 Me. 


_ thematica, printed in 1631, improved Y7era's Method; and 


invented ſeveral com ious Characters, to ſhew the Surng, 
Differences, Rectangles, Squares, Cubes, c. 

Mr. Harriot, another Engliſhman, cotemporary wit 
Oughtred, left ſeveral Treatiſes at his Death; and among 
the reſt, an Analyſis, or Algebra, which, was printed in 
1631 ; where Vieta's Method is brought into a Mill mor 
commodious form, being that which obtains to this Day. 

In 1657, Des Cartes publiſh'd. his Geometry, wherein 


he made uſe of the Literal Calculus and the Algebraick 


Rules of Harriot; and as Oughtred in his Clavis, and Mz. 
rin. Ghetalaus, in his Books of Mathematical Compoſition 
and Reſolution publiſh'd in 1630, applied Viera's Arithme. 
tick to Elementary Geometry, and gave the Conſtructions of 


Simple and Quadratick Equations; ſo Des Cartes applied 


Harriot's Method to the Higher Geometry, explaining the 
Nature of Curves by Equations, and adding the Conſtruc- 


tions of Cubic, Biquadratic, and other „ 


Des Cartes's Rule for n Cubic and Biquadratic 
Equations, was further improved- by Tho. Baker, in his 
Clavis Geometrica Catholica, publiſh'd in 1684 ; and the 
Foundation of ſuch Conſtructions, with the Application of 
Algebra to the Quadratures of Curves, Queſtions de maximis 


and minimis, the Centrobaryc Method of Guidinus, &c. was 


given by R. Slu/ius, in 1668; as alſo by Fermat, in his 
Opera Mathematica; . Roberval, in the Mem. de Mathen, 
de Phyſique ;, and Barrow, in his Lect. Geomer.—ln 
1708, Agebra was applied to the Laws of Chance and 
Gaming, by R. de Montmort ; and fince by de Moivre, and 
Fames Bernoulli. . 


Thus much for the Progreſs of Agebra.— The Element 


of the Art were compiled and publiſh'd by Kerſey in 
1671 ; wherein the Specious Arithmetick, and the Nature 
of Equations are largely explain'd, and illuſtrated by variety 
of Examples: The whole Subſtance of Diophantus is here 
deliver'd ; and many Things added concerning Mathemati- 
cal Compoſition and Reſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like 
has been ſince done by Preſtet in 1694; and by Ozanam in 
1703.—But theſe Authors omit the Application of Agelra 
to Geometry; which Defe& is ſupplied by Guiſnee in a 
French "Treatiſe expreſly on the Subject, publiſh'd in 1704; 
and  Hopital in his Analytical Treatiſe of the Conic Sec- 
tions, in 1707.—The Rules of Algebra are alſo compendi. 
ouſly deliver'd by Sir J. Newtoz, in his Arithmetica Uni- 
verſalis, firſt . in 1707 ; Which abounds in choice 
Examples, and contains ſeveral Rules and Methods invent- 


Algebra has been alſo applied to the Conſideration and 


Calculus of Inſinites; from whence a new and very extenſive 
Branch of Knowledge bas aroſe, call'd the Doctrine of 


Fluxions, or Analyſis of Infinites, or the Calculus Differen- 
tialis. See Pl uxioxs. The Authors on this Subject, ſee 


under the Article ANALys1s; 


ALGEBRAICAL, ſomething that relates to Alzebra. 
See ALGEBRA. : = 
In this Senſe, we ſay, Agebraical Characters, or Symbols, 


ALGEBRAICAL Curve, is a Curve, wherein the Relation 
of the Abſcifles to the Semiordinates, may be defined by an 
Algebraical Equation. See Curys. £2 es 

Theſe, arg, alſo called Geomerrical Lines. See GEO 


TRICAL Lines. 


Algebraical Curves ſtand contradiſtinguiſh'd to Mechani- 
cal or Tranſcendental ones, See Mzcmanicar, and Trax- 
SCENDENTAL. ” ON Fes." 

ALGEBRAICAL Solution. See RESsOTVTIOR. 

ALGENEB, in Aſtronomy, a Fixed Star of the ſecond 


Magnitude, on the right fide of Perſeus.— Its Longitude, La- 


titude, c. ſee among the reſt b4 the Conſtellation PxRs us. 
ALGOL, or Meauſa's Head, a Fixed Star of the third 
Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Perſeus. Its Longitude, 
Latitude, Cc. ſee under the Article Pxas kus. 
ALGORISM, a Term uſed by ſome Arabick Authors for 
the practical Operation of the ſeveral Parts of Specious A- 
rithmetick,'or Algebra. See ALG EBRA. Sometimes it 
is alſo uſed for the Practice of common Arithmetick, by tho 
ten numeral Figures. See AgitTHMETICK, 
ALGORITHM, an Arabic Term, which ſome Authors, 
and eſpecially the Spaniards, make uſe of to fignify the 
Doctrine of Numbers. Sce Numpzs. : 
Algorithm is properly the Art of numbering truly, and 
8 ; and comprehends the fix Rules of common Arith- 
metick.— It is ſometimes called Logiſtica Numeralis. See 


Ax irHMETIcR, Ro R, c. 

In this Senſe, we ſay, the Agorithm of Integers, the 
Algorithm of Fractions, the Agorithm of Surds, Oc. See 
Fa AcrIox, Sup, (9c. | - 
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N in England, till naturaliz 


x; zie Shanih Policy; 4 Serjeant br Ofi- 
ALGUAZIL, in ES mon the Magiſtrate's Or- 
ders. See SERJ W in the Arabian Pharmacy. 

— * bande, Trochiſei Albandale, are a kind 
Th = compoſed of Colocynthis, Bdellium, and Gum 
— acanth. See TaocnHer. "AH — ud 5 | Ji 
are eſteemed good Purgati ves, and are uſed on di- 

They PourGATIVE 


yers — formed of the Arabic: Hange!, or Handbal, 


TR | this. See CoLocynTais. / TTY 
- in or? AtiPapz, the Index or Label of an 

Qronomical, or Geometrical Inſtrument, for taking of 
Altena or Diſtances —The Albidade is a kind of Ruler, 
— ble on the Centre of the Inſtrument; and carrying the 
* See INDEX, $1GnTs, Oc. See alſo AsrTROLABR, 


Turopor Tr z, Ge. 


Word is Arabic, where it ſigniſies the ſame thing. 
In pr Latin, it is called dune, Dioptra, and Linen 
Fiducie, Fiducial Line. > 4% _ 

ALIEN, in Law, a Perſon. born out of the King's Al. 
and conſequently not capable of — Lands 

d by Act of Parliament. See Na- 
ZATION. 

"Of theſe there are two Kinds, vis. Alien-Friends, who 
are of thoſe Countries which are at peace and league with 
us; and Enemies, who are of Countries at war with us. 
A Man born out of the Land, fo it be within the Limits 
of the King's Obedience beyond the Seas; or of Engliſb 
parents out of the King's Obedience, ſo the Parents at the 
Time of the Birth be of ſuch Obedience, is no Alien, but 
a Subject of the King: Star. 2. 25 Ew, III. commonly cal. 
jed the Statute De natis ulira mare. ; 

Add, that if one born out of the King's Allegiance come 
and dwell in England ; his Children begotten here are not 
Aliens, but Denizens. See Dxznizen. 


Alizx Priories, were thoſe Cells of Monks, formerly 


eſtabliſhed in England, which belonged to foreign Monaſte- 
ries. See PR TOAT, ABBY, MonasTERY, E9c. 


ALIENATION, ArtrznaT1o, in Law, the Act of ma- 


king a thing another Man's ; or the altering, and transfer- 
ring the Property and Poſſeſſion of Lands, Tenements, or 
other Things, from one Man to another. See Tz ANSHER- 


' RING, Po88E8810N, Oc. 


To alienate, or alien, in Mortmain, is to make over Lands 
or Tenements to a Religious Community, or other Body 
Politick. See Mor TMAI1N. * * 

To alienate in Fee, is to ſell the Fee-fimple of any Land, 
or other i real Right. See FER. | 

Crown-Lands are only alienable under a Faculty of per- 
petual Redemption. See RxDRMrTION. 

The Councit of Zateran, held in 1123, forbids any Clerk 


to alienate his Benefice, Prebend, or the like. See Pas- 


BEND, c. 


ArLiznAT10N-Office, is an Office to which all Writs of 


Covenants and Entry, upon which Fines are levied and 
Recoveries ſuffer'd, are carried ; to have Fines for Alienation 
{et and paid thereon. See Covenant, Rxcovzxv, Fins, £9c. 

ALIFORMES Proceſſus, in Anatomy, the Prominences 
of the Os Cuneiforme. See Cunzirorms. 

AriroRMEs Muſculi, a Pair of Muſcles, ariſing from the 
Pterygoide Bone, and ending in the Neck of the lower Jaw, 
towards the internal Seat of Ye Head. See PrzxxxrOI DES, Oc. 

They are thus called from the Latin Ala, Wipg, and 
Forma, Shape; as reſembling Wings. 

ALIMENT, ALIEN TU, Food, in a phyſical Senſe, is 
whatever may be diſſolved and turn'd into Chyle, by the 
Liquor of the Stomach, or the Natural Heat ; ſo as to be 


afterwards converted into Blood, for au enting the Body, 


or repairing the continual Expence of Parts. See Foo, 


. Cavite, Broop, NuTriT1ON, gc. 


The Word is Latin, form'd of the Verb Alere, to nouriſh. 

ALIMENTARY, ArimznrTaArL, ſomething that relates 
to Aliment, or Food. See Foop. 

The antient Phyſicians hold that every Humour conſiſts of 
two Parts ; an Alimentary, and an Excrementitious one. 
See Humour, and Excammant. - 

_ ALmExTARY Dutt, Ductus Alimentalis, is a Name 


given, by Dr. T fon and ſome others, to that Part of the 


ody thro' whic 


the Food paſſes, from its Reception into 
the Mouth, to its 3 : 


Exit at the Anus ; including the Gula, 


Stomach, and Inteſtines. See Ducrus Alimentalis, Sro- 
MACH, c. 


Alimentary Du& is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the 
Thoracic Duct. See Taos acc Du. 
ALMENTAR11 Pueri, &c. in Antiquity, were certain 
hildren maintained and educated by the Munificence of 
the Emperors, in a ſort of publick Places, not unlike our 
n See HospI TAL. 
gan was the firſt that brought up of theſe Alimen- 
'ary Boys. He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus 


Pins did the ſame for a Number of Maids, at the Solli- 
4 


citation. of Fang: Add hevee, in forme Medals of that 


— 
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Empreſs, we read PUELL EA FAUSTINIAN A 
Alexander Severus did the like, at the Requeſt of Mam- 
mea; and the Maids thus educated were called Mammeane. 

ALIMONY, Arosa, in Law, antiently fignify'd 
Nouri/hment, or Maintenance; b 
Senſe, denotes that Portion, or Allowance which a married 
Woman ſues: for, upon any occaſional Separation: from her 
Husband, wherein ſhe is not charged with Elopement ot 
Adultery. See Wirz, Down, Ca 8 5 77 

This was antiently called NRationabiie Eſtoverium, Rea · 
ſonable Maintenance, and was recoverable in the Spiritual 
Court; but now only in Chancery. Et ge 

ALIQUANT Part, is that which will not meaſure or 
divide any Number exactly, but ſome Remainder will ſtill 


be left.—Or, an Aliguant Part, is that which being taken 


any Number of times, is always either greater or leſſer 
than the Whole. See Parr, — 88 

A Table of Aliquant Parts of 4 Pound, ſee under tht 
Article MurriyLication. | | 

Thus, 5 is an Aliguant Part of 12; for being taken 
twice, it falls ſhort, and when taken three times it ex- 
ceeds 12. | Ti js 

ALIQUOT Part, is ſuch Part of any Number, or 
Quantity, as will exactly meaſure it, without any Remain- 
der, —Or, it is a Part, which being taken a certain Num- 
ber of times, becomes equal to the Whole, or Integer. See 
Paar, Sc. | | 

Thus, 3 is an Aliquor Part of 123 becauſe being taken 
four times, it will juſt meaſure it. ; | 

* Word is form d of the Latin Alrquoties, any numbet 

Ot times. 8 | 


A Table of Aliquot Parts of 4 Pound, fee under the 


Article MorrirricArION. 


ALKAHEST, or Arc An EST, in Ch nile, an univerſal 
Menſtruum or Diſſolvent, wherewith ſome Chymiſts have 
retended uately to reſolve all Bodies into their firſt 
— See Mzxsravunm, DissorvxNT, Marrza, £9c. 
Thoſe two eminent Adepts, Paracelſus and Helmont, 
expreſly declare, that there is a certain Fluid in Nature, ca- 
pable of reducing all ſublunary Bodies, as well homogene- 
ous as mixed, into their Ens primum, or Original Matter 
whereof they are compos'd ; or into an uniform equable 
and potable Liquor, that will unite with Water and the 
Juices of our Bodies, yet retain its ſeminal Virtues ; and 
if mixed with it ſelf again, thereby be converted into pure 
elemen Water. — Whence they alſo imagin'd, it would at 
length reduce all Things into Water. Sce Warn. 
his Declaration, ſeconded by the Aſſeveration of Hel- 
mont, who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the Secret, 
has excited the ſucceeding Chymiſts and Alchymiſts to the 
Purſuit of- ſo noble a Menſtruum. Mr. Hoyle was ſo fond 
of it, that he frankly acknowledges he had rather have 
been Maſter thereof than of the Philoſopher's Stone, See 
Arcuarmuy. . | 
Indeed, *tis not difficult to conceive, that all Bodies 
might originally ariſe from ſome firſt Matter, which was 


once in a fluid Form. Thus, the primitive Matter of Gold 


is, perhaps, nothing more than a erous Fluid, which 
* its — — or a ftron 7 between its 
Parts, afterwards acquires a ſolid Form. See G05. 
And hence, there does not ap any Abſurdity in the 
Notion of an univerſal Ens, that reſolves all Bodies into 
their Eus genitale. | 

The Alkabeſt is a Subject that has been canvaſſed by an 


infinite Number of Authors; as, Pantaleon, Philaletbes, 


Tachenius, Ludovicus, &c. Soer haave ſays, a Lib 
might be collected out of em. Midenſelt, in his Treatiſe 
ae Secretis Aaeptorum, has given us all the Opinions that 
have been entertained abour it. 
The Term Alkabeſt is not peculiarly found in any Lan- 


guage : Helmont declares he firſt obſerved it in Paracelſus, - 


as a Word that was unknown before the Time of that Au- 
thor, who in his ſecond Book, De viribus Membrorum, 
treating of the Liver, has theſe Words: Eft etiam Alkaheſt 
liquor, magnam bepatis conſervandi & confortandi, &c. 
There is alſo the Liquor Alkaheſt, of great efficacy in 
<< preſerving the Liver; as alſo in curing hydropical all 
« other Diſeaſes ariſing from Diſorders of that Part. If ir 
© have once conquer d its like, it becomes ſuperior to all 
c other was mg Medicines; and tho the Liver it ſelf 
< were broken and diſſolved, this Medicine ſhould ſupply 

« its Place.” | IP 
"Tis this fingle g. of Paracelſus, that excited the ſuc- 
ceeding Chymiſts to an Inquiry after the Alkabeſt; there being 
but one other indirect Expreſſion about it in all his Works. 
Now it being a frequent Practice with this Author to 
tranſpoſe the Letters of his Words, and to make uſe of Ab- 
breviations, and other ways of Concealment ; as in Tartar, 
which he would write Sutratar; for Nitrum, Mutrin, 
&c. tis ſuppoſed Alkaheſt = a Word thus diſguis d. 
| Hence 


ut in a more modern 


light; whence originally proceeded the Animal, 


Hence ſome imagine it formed of Alkali et; and accord - 
in 822 it — the Alkaline Salt of Tartar volatilis d. 
This ſeems to have been Glauber's Opinion; who indeed 
formed ſurprizing things with ſuch a Menſtruum upon 
bie&s of all the three Kingdoms. n 
„Gthers will have it the German Word Algeift, q. d. 
wholly ſpirituous, or volatile: Others are of Opinion, that 
Alkaheſt is taken from Salls-geiſt, which agn? es Spirit of 
Salt; for the Univerſal Menſtruum, tis aid, is to be 
wrought from Water; and Paracelſſus himſelf calls Salt 
the Centre of Water, wherein Metals ought to die, £6.— 
In effect, Spirit of Salt was the great Menſtruum he uſed 
on moſt Occaſions. The Commentator on Paracelſus, who 


fer judg'd it to be a Spirit of Vinegar rectify'd from Verdi- 
RC And Starkey thought he diſcover d it in his Soap. 
There have been ſome ſynonymous and more fignificant 
Words uſed for the Alkaheſt.—The elder Helmont mentions 
'the Alkaheſt by the compound Name of Jgnis-aqua, Fire- 
Water: But he here ſeems to mean the circulated Liquor 
of Paracelſus; which he terms Fire, from its Property of 
conſuming all things; and Water, on account of its liquid 
form. The fame Author calls it Ignis. gehennæ, infernal 
Fire; a Word alſo uſed by Paracelſus He alſo intitles it 


< Summun & feliciſſimum omnium ſalium, the principal 


© and moſt ſucceſsful among Salts, which having obtained 


© the higheſt degree of Simplicity, Purity, and Subtility, 


© alone enjoys the Faculty of remaining unchanged and un- 
< impaired by the Subjects it works on, and of diſſolving 
c the moſt ſtubborn and untractable Bodies, as Stones, Gems, 
< Glaſs, Earth, Sulphur, Metals, Sc. into real Salt, equal 
© in weight to the Matter diſſolved; and this with as much 
© eaſe as hot Water melts down Snow. This Salt, con- 
© zinues be, by being ſeveral times cohobated with Paracel- 
© ſus's Sal circulatum, loſes all its Fixedneſs ; and at length 
© becomes an infipid Water, equal in quantity to the Salt 
© it was made from. | 

Helmont is expreſs that this Menftruum is intirely the 
Product of Art, and not of Nature.— Tho, ſays he, a ho- 
© mogeneal Part of elementary Earth may be artificially con- 
© verted into Water, 8 I deny that the ſame can be done 
© by Nature alone; for no natural Agent is able to tranſ- 
© mute one Element into another.” And this he offers as a 
Reaſon why the Elements always remain the fame.—It 
may let ſome light into this Affair, to obſerve that Helmont, 
as well as Paracelſus, took Water for the univerſal Inftru- 
ment gf Chymiftry, and Natural Philoſophy ;' and Earth 
for the unchangeable Baſis of all Things : 'That Fire 
was defigned as the efficient Cauſe of all Things; that ſe- 
minal Impreſſions were lodged in the Mechaniſm of Earth; 
and that Water, by diflolving and fermenting with this 
Earth, as it does by means of Fire, brings _—_ thing to 

egetable, 
and Mineral Kingdoms ; even Man himſelf being thus at 
firſt created, agreeably to the account of Moſes. 

The great Character or Property of the Alkabeft, we 
have obſerved, is to diſſolve, and change all ſublunary Bo- 
dies; Water alone excepted —The Changes it induces pro- 
ceed thus: 1®, The Subject expoſed to its Operation, is con- 
verted into its three Principles, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury; 


afterwards, into Salt alone; which then becomes volatile; 4 
M. Hombem adds this Circumſtance; © that after the Action, 
the Mixtures coaleſce and ſhoot into a Salt, or ſaline Ma- 


and at length is wholly turned into inſipid Water. — The 
manner of Application is by touching the Body propoſed 
to be diſſolved, e. g. Gold, Mercury, Sand, or the like, once 
or twice with the pretended Alkaheſt ; and if the Liquor 
be genuine, the Body will be convened into its own Quan- 
tity of Salt. | | 

2*, It does not deſtroy the ſeminal Virtues of the Bo- 
dies diſſolved thereby, —Thus, Gold is, by its Action, re- 
duced to a Salt of Gold ; Antimony to a Salt of Antimony ; 
Saffron to a Salt of Saffron, c. of the ſame ſeminal Vir- 
tues, or Characters with the original Concrete. — By ſeminal 
Virtues, Helmont underſtands thoſe Virtues which depend 
upon the Conſtruftion or Mechaniſm of a Body, and which 


make it what it is. Hence, an actual and genuine Aurum 


porabile might readily be gained by the Alkaheſt, as con- 
verting the whole Body of Gold into a Salt, retaining its 
ſeminal Virtues, and being withal ſoluble in Water. 

3% Whatever it diſſolves, may be render'd volatile by a 


Sand-heat ; and if after volatilizing the Solvend, it be diſ- 


till'd therefrom, the Body is left pure inſipid Water, equal 
in quantity to its original ſelf, but deprived of its ſeminal 
Virrues.—Thus, if Gold be diſſolved by the Alkabeſt, the 


' Metal firſt becomes Salt, which is potable Gold; but 


when the Menſtruum is diſtilled therefrom, *tis left mere 
Elementary Water, Whence it appears, that pure Water is 
the laſt Production or Effect of the Alkaheſt. © 

4 It ſuffers no Change or Diminution of Force by diſ- 
ſolving the Bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains no 
oy is from them; being the only immutable Menſtruum 
in Nature, 
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5e, Tis incapable of Mixture, and therefore remain fres | 
from Fermentation: and Putre faction; coming off 44 


ALK 


from the Body it has diſſolved, as when fir put Lam 


on ; without leaving the leaſt Foulneſs behind. 


- AEKALY, Arxari, or Arcary, in Chymiſtry, a Nam 


originally given, by the Arabians, to a Salt extracted fron 
the Aſhes of a Plant called Kali; and by us Glaſs-wor, 


3 uled in the making of Glaſs. See Kari, aud 
L Ass. , 17 [' n 

_ Afterwards, the Term Allaly became a common Name 
for the lixivious Salts of all Plants; that is, for ſuch Salty 
as are drawn by Lotion from their Aſhes. See Lixtving, 
and As HES. | | %% 


gave a Latin Edition of his Works at Delft, aſſures that? And hence, again, in regard the original Alkaly _ 
the Alkabeſt was Mercury, converted into à Spirit, —Zwel- 


found to ferment with Acids; the Name has fince become 
common to all volatile Salts, and all terreſtrial Subſtance, 
which have that Effect. See Acip, 

Ark Arx, then, in its modern extenſive Senſe, is any gub. 
ſtance, which being mixed with an Acid, an Ebullition and 
Efferveſcence enſues thereon, See Eryzrxvascanca, Ge. 
And hence ariſes the grand Diviſion of Natural Bodies 
into the two oppoſite Claſſes of Acids and Alkalies. Ser 
Acin. | ; WE. 2a 

Boerhaave ſcarce takes this Circumſtance to be enongh to 
conſtitute any determinate Claſs of Bodies.—ln effect, A. 
kalies are not of one fimilar homogeneous Nature: but 
there are two ſeveral ſorts. a | 
The firſt obrain'd from Vegetable and Animal Subſtances, 
by Calcination, Diſtillation, Putrifaction, Sc. ſuch are Spirit 
of Urine, Spirit of Hartſhorn, Salt of Tartar, Sc.— The ſe. 
cond are of the terreftrial Kind; as Shells, Bole, c. 

The two Species, Boerhaave obſerves, differ widely from 
each other ; having ſcarce any thing in common, but their 
being efferveſcible with Acids.—The one is a Claſs of nz. 
tive, fixed, ſcentleſs, infipid, mild, aſtringent, ſoſſil Bodies: 
The other a Set of ſuch as are volatile, odorous, ſapid, cav 
Kick, aperitive, and procured by Art. | 

Hence, adds the fame Author, mere Efferveſcence. with 
Acids, muſt be allow'd to be of it ſelf inſufficient to deter- 
mine the Nature of an Alkaly: and that ſuch a Name, which 
properly denotes a cauftick fiery Subſtance, ſhould not be 
affixed to any mild and gentle Body, as Chalk, Sc. but 
other Properties and Conſiderations are to be taken in, 
and particularly their Taſte, manner of procuring, and the 
Change of Colour they produce in Bodies. 
With regard to this laſt Circumſtance, thoſe Liquors which Wi 
being pour d on Syrup of Violets, change it of a green C 
Jour, are Alkalies; as thoſe which turn it red, Acids. Thus 
Oil of Tartar turns it of a kindly green ; and Oil of Vitriol 
of a Carmine red: And if to the Syrup thus made red by 
Oil of Vitriol, Oil of Tartar be pour'd, it turns that part 
wherewith it comes in contact, green; leaving the reſt red: 
and the like holds of Oil of Vitriol, pour'd on Syrup made 
green by Oil of Tartar. 

To the like effect M. Homberg obſerves, that © a mere heat 
and bubbling arifing upon the Admixture of a Body with 
© an Acid, does not ſeem an adequate Criterion of the Alku- 
© line Nature; fince diſtill'd Oils of all kinds are found to do 
thus much; and many of 'em with more vehemence than 
© Alkalies themſelves, ſo as ſometimes even to take fire, which 
© Alkalies never do.“ | 

To the Definition and Character of an AMkaly therefore, 


© ter. —This- excludes the Oils above mention'd ; which do 
not, after Efferveſcence, unite with the Acids into a ſaline 


Subſtance, but rather compoſe a reſinous one. 


All lixivious Salts have theſe Characters of A!kaly.—And 


not only lixivious, but alſo all urinous Salts 5 which are con- 


ſtantly found to imbibe Acids with great eagerneſs, and af- 
ter Ebullition, to unite and cryſtallize with em. See UB! 
Nous Salt, 7 

Hence we have two Kinds of Alkaly Salts, viz. Fir , 
or Liæivious Alkalies ; and Velatile, or Urinons ones. Set 
SALT; ſee allo Fix'y, Vor ArILE, &&c. | 

But beſide” Atkaly Salts, there are an Infinity of other 
Bodies, not ſaline ; which anſwer to the Characters of Al 
kaly, i. e. produce much the ſame Effects with Atids, 
as the Alkaly Salts above mention'd. And theſe alkaline 
Matters are in other reſpects of different Natures. 

Some, e.g. are merely Farthy ; as Quick-lime, Marbe, 
Seal'd Earths, &c,—Othersare Meralline ; among which, ſome 
have their peculiar and appropriate Acids to act on 'em, 2 
Gold, Tin, and Antimony, which only diſſolve with Aqui 
Regia ; Silver, Lead, and Mercury, with Aqua fortis ; and 
the others with other ſorts of Acids, as Iron, Copper, Zi"% 
Biſmuth, Cc. There are others of the Animal Claſs; 
conſiſting, 1%, Of ſtony Matters found in the Viſcera 
of certain Species; as the Calculus humanus, Bezoards, 
Crabs Eyes, £9c.———2® Teſtaceous Matters and Shells; 
as Pearls, Oytter-ſhells, Cuttle-fiſh Bones, the Shells 0 


Coats of Lobſters, Crabs, &c.—3®, The Parts of Animal 
| Whle 


pear d. See FIR k. 


i 
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| earthy ; as the foſſil Unicorn's Horn, Gc.— 
— 2 Sings Marine Plants, as Coral, Oc. 
After all, the Alkaline 1. does not "om to be na- 
but rather producible by Art.— This Opinion ſeems 
*r F Rarted by Helmont : before him, it was 
the ſtanding Opinion, that Fix d Alkalies pre- exiſted in 
e Bodies ; and were only ſeparated or extricated from 
the Parts of the Compound. Helmonr advanced, that they 
aid not thus pre · exiſt in their alkaline Form, but were Pro- 
ductions of . Fire, by whoſe violent Action, part of the 
galt which in the Conerete is all volatile, lays hold of ſome 
art of the Sulphur of the ſame Body ; and both melting 
; gether, are fixed into an Mhkaly : which Fixation he ex- 
emplifies, by what happens when Salt-petre and Arſenick, 
tho both volatile, being expoſed to the Fire, are flux'd by 
the Operation thereof, and made to fix each other. y 
' Some late Chymiſts, and particularly M. Geoffroy, carry 
the Point ſomething further, and aſſert, that all ARA 
Salts whatever, both Fix'd and Volatile, are wholly the-Et- 
ect of Fire; in that before any Action of the Fire, they 
did not pre- exiſt in the Mixt wherein they afterwards ap- 


* Notwithſtanding all the ſeeming Oppoſition and Hoſtility 
between Acids an Alkalies, they may be converted into one 
another; at leaſt, Acids are convertible into Alkalies; as is 
ſhewn at large by M. Geoffrey in a Diſcourſe expreſs, in the 


Iſem. de V Acad. An. 1117, where the Nature and Origin 


of Alkalies is excellently explain'd. 


concentrated in little Molecules of Earth, and united with 
certain Particles of Oil, by means of Fire. | 

When an Acid, which we conceive in the general as a 
ſmall, ſolid, pointed Spiculum, ha . to be abſorb'd or 
concentrated in a proper Portion arth ; the whole be- 
comes denominated a Saline, C nd, Neutral, or Inter- 
mediate Salt; by reaſon the Acid, thus incloſed in a Sheath, 
cannot excite the ſame Savour as when diſengag'd there- 
from; and yet excites a ſaline Taſte : and for this reaſon is 


compound, Oc. 


Now, Fire is the only Agent capable of diſengaging the 
Acid, from the Earth it is thus inveſted withal. Upon this, 
the Acid being lighter than the Earth, riſes, and evaporates; 
leaving the Earth at the bottom of the Veſſel; which for 
this Reaſon is called Fix Ad, in contradiſtinction to the Acid, 
which is Volatile. This Earth, thus bereav'd of its Acid, is 
left with its Pores open and empty, which before were 
fill'd ; and withal, in ſuſtaining the Action of Fire, it neceſ- 
farily retains ſome of the Particles thereof, which give it 
an acrimonious Taſte, that mere Earth could never have.— 
From this Taſte it is called Salt; and from its Pores being 


open, and thus diſpoſed to admit and imbibe new Acids, it 


is called Alkaly Salt. See EAR rn, Sart, Ec. 


Now, it is not to be imagin'd, that an Earth which has 


once been impregnated with Acids, can ever be perfectly di- 
veſted thereof; there will till remain ſome, tho much leſs 
than before. So that an Alkaly may be conceived as only a 
. 2 Quantity of Acid, incloſed in too large a Quantity 
of Earth. | | e | 

The viſible and ſenſible Fire is not the only Agent capa- 
ble of ſeparating Acids from their Earth ; Fermentation has 
the ſame Effect, in virtue of that pure active Fire produced 
or concern'd therein. Alkalies, therefore, are the Produc- 
tion, either of the one, or the other Fire; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of the Acids diſengag'd therefrom ; it being 


the Diſ-union of the Parts of the fame Salt occafion'd by 


Fire, that yielded both the Acids as well as the Alkalies. 
All the Difference is, that the Altaly imbibes and retains 
certain Corpuſcles of the Fire, whereas nothing foreign is 


ſuperadded to the Acid. 


On this Principle every Acid is volatile, and every Alkaly 


ſhould be fix d, if the Alkaly were only Earth : But, in re- 


gard the little Acid ſtill remaining in the Alkaly, may be 
united with a Portion of Oil, as well as a Portion of Earth; 
and Oil is known to- be volatile; the Compound, that is, 
the Alkaly, muſt be volatile, in caſe the Oil prevail therein. 

In this Caſe, the Alkaly is found to have a ftrong, pene- 


trating, urinous Taſte and Smell; and is what we call a Vo- 
latile urinous Alkaly Salt. | | 


7 — well confider'd ; it will be eaſy to aſſign 
uit enlue | . 
the Parts of a Mirt. r Fr 197 e * 
An Acid, 'tis evident, may become an Alkaly, in that after 
f mal been ſeparated from its Matrix, it may be reſtored in a 
— Quantity to another Matrix, either wholly earthy or 
Fins and oleaginous.—In the firſt Caſe, it will become a 
if ; je 3 in the ſecond, it may be, a Yolatile Alkaly, 
* ; 2 ſuppoſed Matrix the Proportion of Oil prevail over 
A ot Earth ; and in this Caſe it will be urinous. 
lad) es on: pary yo a be Alkaly, may become Vo- 
Ormous, epoſiting or letting go part of its 
Earth, and taking Oil in 4 ſtea [ * 


4 
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| which by lengeb of time;or ſome other Cauſe, ate become 


Theſe Tranſmutations are not found equally eaſy and 
practicable in the three different Kinds of Mixts, or the 
three Kingdoms ; by reaſon of the Diverſity of Circumſtan- 
ces that muſt concur thereto. hey are much the molt rare 
and difficult in the Mineral Realm; by reaſon, no doubt, 
that the Parts of Minerals are more cloſely ty'd together, and 
have, as it were, leſs play. The only inſtance Chymiſtry 
hath hitherto produced, of a Mineral Acid's being converted 
into a Fix'd Atkaly, is in the Operation of fixing Salt-petre. 
The Vegetable Kingdom, it is obſerv'd,” furniſhes a large 
= of fix d Alkaly Salt; and a little volatile Alkaly : 
The Animal Kingdom, on the contrary, affords a deal of 
volatile Alkaly Salt, and but little fix d. The Foflil King- 
dom affords a very little native fix d Alkaly Salt, as the 
Egyptian Natrum, and the Salts procured by Lotion from 
ſaline Earth about Smyrna and ſome other Places of the 
Eaſt; and the Chymiſts have alſo found a Method of con- 
verting Nitre-into a fix d Akaly: But no body hath hitherto 
13 a volatile Alkaly from the Acids of the Mineral 
ingdom.—And yet, if Acid Salts of the Vegetable Kind 

be convertible either into fixed or volatile A/kaltes, why may 
not Mineral Acids be ſuſceptible of the ſame Change? 
fince Vegetable Acids are originally no other than Mineral 
ones : For, from whence but the Earth ſhould Plants derive 
their acid Juice ? | | | 
In effect, M. Geoffroy has at length ſhewn-the Operation 
feaſable, by an aCtual Transformation of the ſame Acid, 
Nitre, into a volatile urinous A/kaly. See the Mem. de 


P Acad. ubi ſupra. See allo SarrT-yErTRE, c. 
Alkaly Salts, according to this Author, are only Acids 


By the way, it is to be noted, that the Inſtance of Ezyp- 
tian Natrum or Nitre, furniſhes an Objection againit the 

eneral Aſſertion of all Alalies being artificial, or 1 

y Fire: Mr. Boyle, who had ſome of this Salt {ent him 
by the Engliſßh Ambaſſador at the Porte; found that 
Cn would work briſkly on it, even in the Cold; 
“ Whence, ſays he, it appears, that the Eeyprian Nitre, 
c acknowledg'd to be a native Salt, and made only by the 


c Eyaporation of the ſuperfluous Water of the Nile, is yet 


ec of a lixivious Nature, or at leaſt abounds with Particles 


ce that are fo, tho produced without any precedent Incinera- 
<< tion, and the — of it expoſed to no Violence of the 
cc Fire, to make it afford an Alkaly.” Producib. of Chym. 
Princip. He adds, However, he does not know any 


„ other Body in Nature, except this, wherein the Alkaline 


Properties are not produced.” - 7þi4.—And proceeds to 
give Inſtances of :Alkalies being made from Sea Salt, and 
other Acids; and ſhews, „how the fame Body, without 
the Addition of any other Salt, may by varying the man- 
« ner of the Fire's 1— be made either to afford 
& little elſe than Acids, or a greater or leſs Quantity of Al- 
% kaly.” Ia. ibid. | 

For the Theory of the Operation of Acids upon Alkalics. 
See Acin. : 


Hypotheſis of AuxAry and Acid. 


CTacbenius, and Sylvius de la Boe, foliow'd by the Tribe 
of vulgar Chymiſts, ſtrenuouſly aſſert Sal Alkaly and Acid 
to be the only univerſal Principles of all Bodies ; and by 
means hereof, account for the Qualities of Bodies, and the 
reſt of the Plizxnomena of Nature; particularly thoſe in the 
Animal Occonomy.—In a word, Alkaly and Acid are ſubſti- 
tuted in the Read of Matter, and Motion. See Painci- 
PLE, ELEMENT, Go. 

Mr. Boyle attacks this Hypotheſis with great force of Ar- 
gument.—ln effect, tis at beſt but precarious to affirm, that 
Acid and Alkaline Parts are found in all Bodies. 

When the Chymiſts ſee Aqua fortis diſſolve Filings of Cop- 
per, they conclude, that the acid Spirits of the 1 
meet in the Metal with an Alkaly, upon which they work; 
but how unſafe a way of arguing this is, appears hence, that 
Spirit of Urine, which is allowed a volatile Alkaly, and ac- 


cordingly makes a great Conflict with Aqua fortis, readily 


diſſolves Filings of Copper, and more genuinely than the 
acid Liquor.—So, when they ſee the Magiſtery of Pearl or 
Coral, prepared by 2 Oil of Tartar into the Solu- 
tion of thoſe Bodies made with Spirit of Vinegar; they aſ- 
cribe the Precipitation to the fixed Alkaly of the Tartar, 
which mortiſies the Acidity of the Spirit of Vinegar: where- 
as, the Gm ron would no leſs enſue, if, inſtead of the 
alkalizate Oil of Tartar, that ftrong Acid, Oil of Sulphur 
fer Campanam, were uſed. . _ 

It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, 
that when an Acid is diſcover'd in a Body, the Operation 
of that Body on another, abounding with an Alkaly, muſt 
be the Effect of a Conflict between thoſe two Principles. 
For, an acid Body may do many things, not fimply as an 
Acid, but on account of a 'Texture or Modification, which 
endows it with other Qualities as well as Acidity. Thus, 
when the Chymiſts ſee an acid Menſtruum, as Aqua fortis, 
Spirit of Salt, Oil of Vitriol, Oc. diſſolve Iron, they preſcn;- 
ly aſcribe the Effect to an Acidity in the Liquors; tho well 
4 phlegmed urinous Spirits, which they hold to haye a g eat 
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npathy to Acids, will readily diſſolve. crude Iron even in 


the Cold. FLA 1 8 

Further, the Patrons of this Hypotheſis, ſeem arbitrarily 
to have aſſigned Offices to each of their two Principles, as the 
Chymiſts do to each of their tria prima; and the Peripa- 
teticks to each of their four Elements. But tis not 


enough to ſay, that an Acid, for inſtance, LN theſe 


things, and an Alkaly thoſe; and that they divide the Ope- 


rations and Phænomena of natural Bodies between them : 
} be received, without 


Aſſertions of ſuch moment ought not to be r 8 
further Proof. Indeed, the very Diſtribution of Salts into 


Acids and Alkalies, has ſomewhat arbitrary in it; there be- 
ing not only ſeveral things wherein-the Acids agree with 
Alkalies, but alſo ſeveral things wherein each differs from 
it ſelf.— To ſay nothing of the Diverſity of fix'd and volatile 
Alkalies abovemention'd ; ſome, as Salt of Tartar, will 
precipitate the Solution of Sublimate into an Orange-raw- 
ny ; others, as Spirit of Blood and Hartſhorn, precipitate 
ſuch a Solution into a milky Subſtance 200 Oil of Tartar 
very {lowly operates upon Filings of PPer, which Spi- 
rits of Urine and Hartſhorn will readily diflolve in the Fire. 
And among Acids themſelves the difference is no leſs ; for 
ſome of them will diſſolve Bodies that others will not: and 
this even where the Menſtruum that will not diſſolve the 
Body, is reputed much ſtronger than that which does; as 
dephlegmated Spirit of Vinegar will diſſolve Lead reduced 
to minute Parts in the cold, which is an Effect that Chy- 
miſts expect not from Spirit of Salt. Nay, one Acid will 
precipitate what another has diſſolved, and ? contra; as, Spi- 
rit of Salt will precipitate Silver out of Spirit of Nitre. 
Add, the Properties peculiar to ſome particular Acids, as 
that Spirit of Nitre or Aqua fortis, diſſolves Camphire 
into an Oil, and coagulates common Oil into a conſiſtent 
Subftance like Tallow ; and tho it will both corrode Silver, 
Copper, Lead, and Mercury, and keep them diſſolved, it 
quickly lets fall almoſt the whole Body of Tin. , 

"Tis no wonder that the Definitions given of Acid and 
Alkaly ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial ; fince the Chy- 
miſts themſelves do not ſeem to have any determinate No- 
tion of ſure Marks, whereby to know them diſtintly.—For, 
to infer, that, becauſe a Body diſſolves another, which is 
diſſoluble by this or that known Acid, the Solvent muſt alſo 
be Acid ; or to conclude, that, if a Body precipitates a diſ- 
ſolved Metal out of a confeſſedly acid Menſtruum, the Pre- 
cipitant muſt be an Alkaly, is precarious : fince Filings of 
Spelter will be diffolved by ſome Alkalies, vis. Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniack, Cc. as well as by Acids; and Bodies may be pre- 
cipitated out of acid Menſtrua, by other Acids, and by Li- 
= wherein there appears not the leaſt Alkaly. Add, 
that a Solution of Tin-glaſs, made in Aqua- fortis, would 
be precipitated both by Spirit of Salt; and by common 
Water.—Nor does that other Criterion of Acids and Alka- 
lies, viz. the Heat, Commotion, and Bubbles excited upon 
their being put together, appear more determinate ; fince 
almoſt any thing fitted variouſly and vehemently to agitate 
the minute Parts of a Body, will produce heat in it — Thus, 
tho Water be neither an Acid nor an Alkaly, it will quick- 
ly grow very hot, not only with the highly acid Oil of Vi- 
trio], but with the alkaligate Salt of Tartar, See Hzar. 

Neither is the Production of Bubbles, tho accompany d 


with a hifling Noiſe, a certain Sign; ſuch Production 


not being a neceſſary Effect of Heat, excited by Con- 
fi, but depending on the peculiar Diſpoſition of the Bo- 
dies put together, to extricate, uce, or intercept Parti- 
cles of Air. —Hence, as Oil of Vitriol, mix'd in a due Pro- 
portion with fair Water, may be brought to make the Wa- 


ter very hot, without exciting Bubbles: ſo Mr. Boyle has 


found, that alkal/izate Spirit of Urine, drawn with ſome 
kinds of — ing mixed with Oil of Vitriol 
moderately itrong, would afford an intenſe heat, whilſt 
it produced either no manifeſt Bubbles at all, or ſcarce 
any ; tho the urinous Spirit was ſtrong, and in other Trials 
operated like an Alkaly : and tho with the Spirit of Urine 


made Fer ſe, in the common way, Oil of Vitriol will pro- 


duce a great hiſſing, and a multitude of conſpicuous Bubbles. 


On the other fide, ſome acid Spirits, as of Verdegreaſe, 


made pure, poured on Salt of Tartar, will frequently make 
a Conflict, and produce a large froth ; tho not accompany'd 
with any manifeſt heat. Sce EBULLITION. 

Many make the Taſte the Touchſtone whereby to try 


Acids and Alkalies : But there is a multitude of Bodies, 


wherein we can ſo little diſcern by the Taſte which of the 
Principles is predominant, that one would not ſuſpe& there 
was a Grain of either of them therein: Such are Dia- 
monds, moſt Gems, and many ignobler Stones; Gold, Sil- 
ver, Mercury, Oc. There are allo Bodies abounding with 


| acid or alkal;zate Salts ; which either have no Taſte, or a 


quite different one from that of the chymical Principles. — 
Thus, tho Venice-glaſs be in great part compoſed of a fix'd 
Alkaly, it is infipid on the Palate : And Cryſtals of Silver 
and Lead, made with Aqua fortis, and containing numerous 
acid Particles of the Menſtruum, manifeſt nothing of Aci- 
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ity io the Mouth ; the latter having: a ſaceharine guet. 


neſs, and the former an extreme Bitterneſs. And even j, 


Vegetable Subſtances of a manifeſt Taſte, tis not eaſy to 
know by that, whether it be the Acid or the Alkalin- 
Principle which predominates in em: As, in the eſſential 
Oils of Spices, and the groſs empyreumatical Oils of Wood 
and even in Alcohol of Wine, which ſome contend to be 2 
Acid, and others, an Atkaly. Imperfeft.of Chym, Dadct᷑. f Qual 

ALKALIZATE, or Ar RKATLINE Bodies, among by. 
miſts, are ſuch as have their Pores naturally ſo-formed, thi; 
they are fit to be pierced, and. put into Motion by the 
Points of an Acid poured upon them. See Arxary. 

ALKEKENGI, a Medicinal Fruit, r by a Plant 

3 the ſame Denomination, and popularly called Miner. 
C erry. 3 | ; * 
The Plant bears a near reſemblance to Solanum or Night. 
ſhade ; whence it is frequently called in Latis by tha 
Name, with the Addition or Epithet of Ye/icarium—lt i; 
ſometimes alſo called Halicacahum. 

The Fruit is celebrated for its lithontriptic Quality; and 
preſcribed to cleanſe the Urinary Paſſages of Gravel, and 
other Obſtructions. Its deterfive Quality alſo recommend; 
it againſt the Jaundice, and other Diſorders of the Viſcerz, 

The 7 rochiſehi Alkekengi, prepared from it, are but lit- 
tle preſcrib'd in the modern Practice. See TROchx. 

ERMES, in Medicine, c. a Term borrow'd from 
the Arabs.—The Confection of Alkermes, is a celebrated 
Remedy, of the Form and ſiſtence of a Conſection; 
whereot the Kermes Berries are the Baſis. See Conxxc. 
ion, and Kzamnss. 8 81 

The other Ingredients, as preſcribed by the College, are 
Pippin-Cyder, Roſe-Water, Sugar, Ambergreaſe, Muſk, 
Cinnamon, Aloes Wood, Pearls, and Leaf Gold.—But the 
Sweets are uſually omitted, wp 

It is much uſed as a Cordial; eſpecially, ſays Dr. Quincy, 
2 Female Preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them: 
But that Author decries its Value in that Intention, and 
thinks it ought only to be regarded as a Sweetner. 

ALLANTOIS, ArranTtoipes, in Anatomy, a third 
Coat or Membrane of a Fcetus, inveſting part thereof, in 
manner of a Scarf, or Collar, extending from the Car: ilago 
Xipboiges, to the bottom of the Hips. See FoxTus. | 

The Allantois makes part of the Secundine.—lit is con- 
ceived as an urinary Tunic, placed between the Amnion and 
Chorion, which by the Navel and Urachus receives the U- 
rine that comes out of the Bladder. See Szcunnin, and 


Uaixx. RE 
Tis a Point controverted among Anatomiſts, whether the 


 Allantois be found in Man.—M. Drelincourt, Profeſſor of 


Anatomy at Leiden, in an expreſs Diſſertation on this Mem- 
brane, maintains it peculiar to the Ruminating Kind. See 
RuMINANT. 1 | 
Dr. Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate Deſcrip- 
tion of the human Allantois; and aſſign d the Reaſon wh 
thoſe who believed its Exiſtence had not before fully foun 
it out; and alſo an anſwer to thoſe who yet deny its reality. 


See Philoſopb. Tranſat. No 271. 


The Word is derived from «aa, Farcimen, a Gut, and 


Hos, Forma, Shape; becauſe, in many Brutes, it is in the 
Shape of a 2 : but in Man, and ſome others, it 
is round.—It is likewiſe called Farciminalis. 
ALLEGATION, the Citation, or Quotation of an Au- 
thority, Book, Paſſage, c. to make good any Point, or Aſſer- 
tion. See QuoTATION, CIT ATION, AuTHoORiTY, c. 
ALLEGIANCE, the legal Faith and Obedience, which 


orery Subject bears to his Prince. See Kine, FxAT rr, &c. 


is was antiently called Ligence; from the Latin Li- 


gare, and Alligare, to bind, 9. 4. Ligamen fidei. See LIECE. 


Oath of ALLEGIANCE, is an Oath given in England to 
the King, in quality of a Temporal Prince or Sovereign; 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Oath given to him as Primate, or 


ſupreme Head of the Church, which is called the Oath of 


Supremacy. See Oarn ; ſee alſo Kinc, and Sur REMA. 

In this Senſe, the Word Allegiance comes from the Latin 
ad Legem.—The Quakers are I enſed with not taking the 
Oath of Allegiance ; and in lieu thereof are only enjoin'd a 
Declaration. See DxcLARATION. 

ALLEGORY, Artzcoria, a Figure in Rhetorick, 
whereby we make uſe of 'Terms which in their. proper Sig- 
nification, mean ſomething elſe than what they are here in- 


tended to denote : Or, it is a Figure, whereby we ſay one 


thing, expecting it ſhall be underſtood of another, to which 
it alludes. See Ficuar, Alx usioN, GC. 

An Allezory is properly a Series, or Continuation of Aſe- 
taphors. See METApnoR, | | 

Such is that beautiful Allegory in Horace, Lib. I. Od. 14. 


O Navis, referent in mare te novi 
F. luft aus 3 &c. , : 


Where the Ship, ſtands for the Republick; + Waves, for 
Civil War ; Port for Peace and Concord; Oars ſor Soldi- 


ers; Mariners tor Magiſtrates, &c, nn. | 


8 
1 
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as ent is ſuppoſed by. many to be a perpe- 
wk e ar wen Repecſencation of the Myſteries of 
| 7 | ; 8 942 7 
the nee 1 Share in moſt Religians.— 
Ain ee 4e Tac, abgund. wich em + Philo. 7udeeus has 
| The kk O the, Allegories, in the Hiſtory of the Sin 
eee Hz XAMEROMD on bolvogld fk 1 oy {Oe Ht 
Pays e eee without Allegafres, in their Reliz 
For tna even be, ſaid;. char .the-L/ſe-hercof 2 4 2 
AY earlier ſtanding in the Gemtile, than in the Ze 
World.—Some of their Philoſophers undertaking to give a 
tonale of their]. Faith, and 4p, ew the Rraſos and 
Ba of. their Fables, and the antient Hiſtories of their 
2 ; found it neceffarg te 22 Conſtruction on 
aad maintain, that they fignify d ſomething very diffe · 
dul com what they ſeem d to expreſo.— 5 xr came 
ren Ward Allegory ie a: Diſcourſe thay in zur vatural Souſe, 
0 Lene, Agde for | thing other than hat is intend 
by it, makes what weypropeely Tail an Alegory.: | 1” 
This Shift Werben to in ordet o prevent Peo 
* — bei ock d with thoſey Abſurdities which the 
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Vorld, that che Gods pf Grerce had not been thoſe vile 
1 their Histories repreſentec them to be. By 
*his means, the Hiſtory, ac well as the. Religion of Greece, 


was at once converted into Alegory; and the World. left to 


ſeek for them both in 4 Heap of Fables, few of which have 
deen ſolved ta any purpoſe to this Day. See Mxruoronx. 
„ The Jes finding the Advantages. of this way of explain- 
| ing Religion; made uſe of, it to interpr t the Sacred /Wrt- 
ti s, io as $0.4EN em more pala a the Pagan. 
5 Abe ſame Method was adopted; by the primitive Writers 
of Chriſtianity. See Ae duug ggg WI 222209 
 ALLEGORICAL, ; ſomething. dee an Allagory. 
ALLEGORY. SHOT 13 2302203 1 645 1 © RAW oo” L 
aide Bie ea find divers Senſes) in Scripture ; a Lateral, 
2 Myſtical, and an Allegoricul Senſe. See Mrs ric, Se. 
, - Prophecies, in une ets dee in the Old Teſta- 
ment, are ſaid to be many oſ em accompliſhid in the New; 
not in their primary and literal, but in their ſecondary, or 
Allegorical Senſe. See Pork. 
The Fathers, and other antient  Interpretgts of 'Sctiprure, 
are almoſt all Allegoriſts; as Orzgen, Clemens. Ale andrimm, 
St. Auguſtin, Gregory: Naziangen, &c. Ses further under 
the Article TrypE. 54005 22155: od bid: 00 nod 1 
ALLEGRO, in Mufick, a Word uſed, hy che alia to 
denote one of the fix Diſtinctious of Lime. See TIE. ho.) 
Allegro ay i a very quick Motion, the quickeſt of all 
exceomane: Preſto. ud: bo ane . 
e uſual fix Diſtinctions ſucceed each other in the follow- 
ing Order, Grave, Adagio, Largo, Vivace, Alegro, and Preſto. 
"Ie is to be obſerved, that the Movements of the ſame 
Name, as Adagio or Allegro, are ſwifter in Triple than in 
Common Time. — The Triple + is uſually Allegro, or Vivace; 


the Triples 4, 54.5, *5» are molt commonly Allegro. See 


TRIPLE, FS 2 21 
ALLELUTAH. See HALLELvj ene 21:5 21,235 
ALLEMAN D, Aru Aix, a kind of grave, ſolemn Muſick, 
where the Meaſure is good, and the Movement ſlow. Sce 
- Musicx, Sono, Mzasust, GW | 

ALLER Good, in our antient Writers. The Word Aller 
ſerves to make the Expreſſion of ſuperlative: Signification, 
So, Aller Good is the greateſt Good. Sometimes it is wrote 


Alder. e 9 40 5 
ALL ERION,or Arx RON, in Heraldry, as 


- - 


Wings. See EAclE Tr. 10 
The Allerion appears much the ſame with 
the Martlet, except that the Wings of the 
former are ſhut, and they are repreſented, as 
it were, Paſſant ; whereas the Allerion is 
g © ſpread; and is repreſented In pale. Add, 
that among our- Heralds, the Martlet has a Beak. See 
Makrrzr. * * Mrs 
The Name is French; and is ſaid to have been introduced 
for the Word Eaglet: 'Tis added, that the Practice of calling 
Eaglets, Allerions, and of repreſenting em ſpread, without Feet 
and Beaks, is not above an hundred Years old. Hence, M2nage 

derives the Word from Aquilario, a Diminutive of Aquila. 


ALLEU, or Arropz, in our antient Cuſtoms. Sce Ar- 
LODIAL, . | 


ALLEVIARE, in old Records, to levy or pay an accul- 
tomed Fine or Compoſition. See Lzvy. 
„ ALLEVIATION, the AR of alleviating, i. e. of allay- 
ing, or eaſing any Grievance : as a Pain, Diſeaſe, c. See 
ALLIATING 3 Le alſo. Paix, Sc. — The Word is com- 
Pounded of ad, and levis, Light. | 
ALLEY, in 2 a ſtrait parallel Walk, border d 
or bounded on each hand with Trees, Shrubs, or the like. 
See Ganz, War k, Epeixne, Oc. | 
G Alleys are uſually laid either with Graſs or Gravel. See 
Ra85-Walk, and Gaaver-Walk. | 
, An Alley is diſtinguiſh'd from a Path, in this z that in an 


* 


(6) 


prohibited to 


ſort of Eaglet, without either Beak, or 


Alley there muſt always bo com enou h ſur two Perſons, at 
leaſt; to walk a-breaſt: S0 that it muſt never be leſa than 


five. Feet in breadth.; and there are fome who hold that it 
ought never to have more than fi fteen. 1 


/Countes-Alltys,n are the lietle Allies by the Sides of the 


great ones. A Front- Alley, is that which runs ſtrait in the 
Face of A. Building-—A Tranſuenſt-Alley, that which cuts 
the former as righe Angleg—A Diagunal. Alleg, that which 
cuts a Square, Ihäcket, Parterre, Sc. from Angle to Angle. 
—A Sig * „is that which either by reaſon of the 
Lowneſs of, the Point of Sight, or of the Ground, is neither 
parallel to the Eront, not to the Tranſverſe Allys. 

An Alley in Zicgac, is that which has too great a Deſcent, 


and which, on that account, is liable to be damaged by 


Fldods; to prevent the ill Effects wherrof, it has Plat- 
bands of Turf running acroſs it from Space to Space, which 
help to keep up the Gravel. This laſt Name is likewiſe 
ven to anuMtey in a Labyrinth, or Wilderneſs, form'd by 
veral returns of | Angles, in order to render it the more ſo- 
litary and obſcure, and to hide its Iſſu e. 
Alley in Perſpective, is that which is larger at the En- 
2 than at the Iſſue ; to give it a greater Appearance of 
ni 30 ei e neue hug A en * 
"Alley; & Comparti ment, is that which ſeparates the 
uares of a Parterre. 8 1071721 ! 3 $4 f 4 
he Word Alley is derived from the French Verb Aller, 
to go; the ordinary uſe of an Alley being for a Walk, Paſ- 
ſage, or Thorow-fare from one Place to another. MC 
ALLIANS CE, the Union or Connection of two -Perſons, 
or two Families, by means of Marriage; called alſb Aff 
Wr Arr.. 
he Law of the Twelve Tables forbids all Alliands be- 
tween Perſons; of anequal Rank and Condition. And in 
Vontugal we ate told, the Daughters of the Nobility are 
ad with ſuch as hade never been in the Wars. 


The Word:is form d of the Latin ad ligatio, 9. d. a tying 


together. | | | 
2A LL anca:is alſo-extended to the Leagues, or Treaties of 


Peace. conaluded between ſovereign Princes and States, for - 


their mutual 


ſety and Defence. Sce Tx Arx, LAS Un, Sc. 
- Phe Triple Alliauce berween England, Holland, and Sie- 
dan, is famous.—So is the Quadruple Alliance, between 
England, Holland, the Emperor, King of France. 
In this Senſe we ſay Allies, for: Confederates: The 
King and his Allies; the Allies of the Treaty of Hanover, 
c. ee COME DUER Ar. oO 2s. bas 
ALLIGATION, in Arithmetick, a Rule or Operation, 
whereby Qurifions are reſalved, relating to the Mixture of 
divers.Commodities or Ingredients — with the Value, 
Effect, c. thereof. See Rol x, Mix rug, Sc. | 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Alligare, to tie toge- 
ther ; by reaſon, perhaps, of a ſort of Vincila, or circular 
Ligatures, :ordinarily uſed to connect the ſeveral Numbers 
together. 3. 85127 "0.5 oed e | | 


©. Alligation: is of two Kinds, Medial and Alternate. 


_ ALri64Tion: Medial, is when from the ſeveral Quanti- 
ties and Rates of divers Simples given, we diſcover the 
mean Rate of a Mixture. compounded out of em. 

2 ſeveral Caſes hereof, will come under the following 
Done | AG 4 Ans! ; 
be Quantity of the Ingredients, and tbe Prices of each 
being given; to find the Price or Value of ſome part of the 
e the Ingredients ſeverally by their own 

Prices, and divide the Sum of thoſe Products = 
the Ingredients ; the Quotient anſwers the- Queſtion. 

The Prices of the ſeveral Ingrediems, and the Sum paid 
or received for the Mixture being given; to find what 
quantity. of each was bought or ſold. Di vide the Sum 
paid or received, by the Sum of the particular Prices ; the 
. is the Anſwer. ; 

The Ingredients of a Mixture being given, to augment 
or penis | the Mixture proportionally.—S$um up the Ingre- 


dients ; then ſay, As that Sum is to the Augmentation or Di- 


minution, ſo is the Quantity of each Parcel of the Mixture, 
to the Quantity of the Mixture deſired. 


The Nature, Quality, &c. of the ſeveral Ingredients of a- 
AMiæture being _ to find the Temperament or Degree of 


Fineneſs reſulting: from the Whole. —Place the ſeveral _ 
tities of the Mixture in Rows; againſt which place order! 

their ſeveral Qualities of Fineneſs ; and multiply each Quan- 
tity by its own Quality or Degree of Fineneſs: then, as the 


Sum of the Quantities is to their Products, ſa is Unity, to 


the Quality or Fineneſs of the Mixture. | 
The Quantities of a Mixture being given; to find the 


Particular Quantiries of any Ingredient in any part of the 


Miæture. If the Mixture be of only two Things, ſay, As 
the Total of the Ingredients in the Compoſition, is to the 
Part of the Mixture propoſed; ſo is the Quantity of the 
Ingredient propoſed in the whole Compoſition, to the Quan- 
tity of the Ingredient in the Part deſired.— If the Mixture 
confiſt of more Ingredients, repeat the Work for each. 
Given the Total of a Mixture, with the aubale Valus, aud 
the Values of the ſeveral 9 z to find the ſeveral 


Suan. 


the Sum of 


” —— — 


» < 


55k - tak. 


Nuantities mixed; tho unequally—Multi ly the Total of plaint of ſome {Atcountant * eo perk hem to all 
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the Mixture by the leaſt Value, ſubtract the Product from him ſuch Sums us he hath in execution öf his Office R fil 
the —— Value and the Remainder is the firſt Dividend: ly ex r e ee 
Then take the ſaid leaſt Value from the greateſt valued RLLODIAL, Abropr Ax, in antient Cuſtoms. go, 


f \ainder: is the firſt Diviſor. The AL Toni, or AtreniAr Land, is that whereof a" Perſon 
73 ee OO the Quantity of the high- has the abſolute Property; or which he beide withour pu" 
| pre Ingredient, and the other is the lement to ing any Service or Acknowledgment to any Superior Lord. 
the Whole. And when more Ingredients than 'two-ate in the 88e Prorzarr, G. GCE ee eee eee e 
Compoſition, the Diviſots are the ſeveral Remains of the Such an Inheritance” is Allodial, f. e. not ſubject to any 
leaſt a taken from the other: The Dividende are the Charge, Service, c. See FR Dt.. 
Remains left upon the Diviſions, till none remain there; In this Senſe, Allpdial ſtands 5 ſed'to'Feidal; or Bene. 
which will be one. ſhort of the Number of Ingredients : 22 See Fun, Bubzricz, 9e See alſo AT Tobi 
and this defeQive = is to be ſupplied as 4 Comple- ALLODIUM, Arrdon, Artopus, or Arpzup, Land 
ment; and in Divifion, no more muſt be taken in every held of a Man on Right. — Bollandus explains lladiun, 
Quotient, than that there may remain enough for the othet to be Prædium, en quevis polſſelſio libera furiſeue Proprij, 
- Diviſors; and the laft to leave nothing remaining. See Di- & von in Feudam Chentelart onerv nccepra. See Ar TobiIt. 
nen ue e e er, e e eee eee After the Conqueſt of the Gault, the Lands were divided 
Artie A rio Alternate, is when the Rates or Qualities in two manners, vis; inte Benefices Boneficin'; and Allodia 
of divers Simples are given; and the Quantity of each is Benefices, conſiſted in Lands giver” by the King to hit 
required neceſſary to make a Mixture of the given Rate or * rey en for'a Time fixed, 
FFA one 1 „ NN Ns +; 
 —Alligation Alternate, ſhews the due Proportion of ſeveral - - Mloges, or Alleuds,” were ſuch Lands as were left in Pro. 
2 ; and counter- changes the — of ſuch Exceſ- — to the antient Poſſeſſors— Tbe sad Title of the Sali 
ſes or Differences as ariſe between the mean Price and the w, is, De Allodis';" where the Word fignifies Hereditary 
Extremes; aſcribing that to the greater Extreme, which pro- Lands, or thoſe derived from # Man's Anceſtors." Whence, 
ceeds from the leſſer; and contrarily. - Allodium and Parrimonium are frequently ' uſed> indiſcrimi- 
- The Rules which obtain in All gation Alternate, are as nately. See PATRIIIN rr. 
Cleats; | lla the antient Capitulars of Charieniaign and his Succeſ. 
Every greater Extreme to be linked with ons leſſer. ſors, we find Mode conſtantly oppoſed to Pee; but, toward 
If either of the Extremes be porn _ — oh hedges hy we 1 | Kings, it loſt a gms 
remes plural; the fingle Extreme to be li to all the gative q the Feudal s obliging the Proprietors of Als 
reſt ot mg}, : 19.1! e DEAE Sek. dial . —— fiber. 22 Phe fam 
If both greater and leſſer Extremes be not plural, they Change alſo happened in Grimm 2, Ke. See TMUA z. 
may be linked ſo diverſly, that ſeveral Differences may be The Uſurpation of tke Feudal Lords over the Allodial 
taken, and a Variety of Anſwers be made to the Queſtion, Lands, went ſo far, that they were almoſt all either fubje& 
yet all true: But if one of the Extremes be ſingle, there ed to em, or converted into Fees: Whenge the Maxim, 
can be but one Anſwer. 05 Nulla Terra fine Domino,” No Land without à Lord. 
The Numbers being linked, take the Difference of each The Origin of the Word is infinitely cohtrovetted. Caſe. 
from the mean or common Price; and place this difference geu¹ẽ ſays, it is almoſt as obſcure as the Head of the Ni. 
againſt the Number it is linked to, alternate. Few of the European Languages, but one Btymologiſt at 
Every Number linked with more than one, muſt have other has derived it fremd. 
all the Differences of the Numbers it is linked to, ſet ALLONGB, in Fencing, a Thruſt, or Paſs at the Ene- 
againſt it. r Weg oe os 5, 
- "Thoſe Differences reſolve the Queſtion, when the Price of The Word is'<French,” form'd of the Verb Allonger, to 
every of the Ingredients is given. without their Quantities; lengthen out a thing by piecing another to it. 
and the Demand is to mix them fo as to ſell à certain ALLOTTING, or AtrLorurnt' of Goods, in Matters 
112 Wi Commerce, is*when' a Ship's Cargo is divided into ſeveral 
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_ Alligation have place. 
119 Quarts, required to be made of Wines of the following 


* wag at a mean Rate. "71 N13 L038 

But when the Quantity of one, with the Price of all the 
Ingredients is given; and the Demand is to know the 
Quantities of the other Ingredients ; then, the Rule of 
Three is to be uſed. 180 t 20 

And when the Price of every Ingredient is given, without 
any of their Quantities, and the Demand is to make up 
a certain Quantity to be ſold at a mean Rate; then all the 
Differences added together will be the firſt Number in the 
Rule of Three; the whole Quantity to be mixed the ſe- 
cond Number; and each Difference apart the ſeveral third 


Numbers: And ſo many Sorts mixed, ſo many Operations 
of the Rule of Three. See RolE of Three. 


We ſhall add an Example, wherein both the Kinds of 
Suppoſe a Mixture of Wine of 


Parts, co be;bought- by divers. Perſons, whoſo Names ar: 


wrote on as many Pieces of Paper, which are apply'd by 
an" indifferent Perſon to the ſeveral Lors or Parcels ; by 
which means, the Goods are divided without Partiality ; 
on, is e | £ 
"ALLOY, or Artar, in Matters of Coinage, c. a Pro- 
* of a baſer Metal, mingled with a — ot purer. 
: 3 _ Sc. | 
uch is the Quantity of Copper mingled with Gold, inthe 
Coining of Species of that Metal. Ses Gor, Money, &c. 
The Intention of Alloy, is to give the Gold a due hard- 
neſs, that it may not waſte with wearing; and to increaſe its 
Weight, ſo as to countervail the Charges of Coinage. See 


” 


SEIGNEURAGE, 


every Man having the Parcel which the Los with his Name 


Prices 74. 84. 144. and 15 4. per Quart; and fo, as that 

the Whole may be afforded at 12 4. per Quart. to be of a coarſer or greater Alloy, or below Standard. Sec 
. Having linked 8 to 14, and ) to 15, and counterchang d STAnDarD. 15” AAA e 4 

their Difference from the common Price, 12 4. the Sum of The Proportion of Alloy for Gold uſed in our Mints, is 

their Difference is found to be 14; by which dividing 119, about a 12th Part. See Cornins. be? 

the Quotient is 82, or 8;, or for conveniency in Opera- The Word ſeems derived from the French, Loy, Law; 


Gold that has more of this, than it ought to have; is ſaid 
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| friable and porous; and ftreak'd with Filaments reſembling 
ALLIOTH, in Aftronomy,. a Star in the Tail of the Silver. 810 „ der 


Great Bear, whoſe Obſervation is much uſed at Sea. See The Factitious Allum, is prepared in different manners, 


STAR. : - according to the different Materials whereof it is made. 
Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. ſee among the reſt of Ux- proves. is of divers Kinds, Red, Roman, Citron, Plu- 


| " A Major. | moſe, Saccharine, and Burnt. The three laſt of which, are 
To find the Latitude, or Elevation of the Pole by this hey you er native Allums. 


114 Har. See LaTtiruDE, and Por. ngland, Italy, and Flanders, are the Countries where 
i | ALLOCATION, ArTocario, the admitting, or allow- the Allum is principally produced. The Engliſh Allum, cal 


tis? tion, 22. in regard the Allay is fix d by Law. 2. 

uy: | Quarts.  ALLUM, or Arn, Alumen, a kind of Mineral Silt, of 
1410 822 > + 2=*f=17 an acid Taſte, leaving in the Mouth a Senſe of Sweetne!s 
4 | 1433 EZ + 4=%z==34 accompany'd with a conſiderable Degree of Aſtringencj. 
£011} 764 11+ 3=;=255 See SATr. | . „ 
1 1 | 1535 E7 + = =424 The antient Naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of Allum; the 
WITH — one Native, the other Factitious.— The Natural is found in 
3 * 4 14 | | II9 the Iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh Stone, very light, 
it : |: 


5 


ing of an Article in an Account; and paſſing it as ſuch. led alſo Roche-Allum, Allumen Rupeum, is made from 4 
See Accouu rx. | | bleuiſh mineral Stone, frequent in the Hills in Tork/bire and 
The Word is form d of the Latin Alloco. | Lancaſhire. This Stone they calcine on a Hearth or Kiln; 

Axtocariox is alſo an Allowance made upon an Ac- then ſteep it ſucceſſively in ſeveral Pits of Water: then boi! 
count; uſed in the Exchequer. ' See Arrocarione. it for about 24 Hours: Laſtly, letting it ſtand for about tuo 
 ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a Writ directed to the Hours; the Lmpurities ſubſide, and leave a pure Liquor; 
Lord Treaſurer and Barons of the Exchequer, upon the Com- which, removed into a Cooler, and ſome Urine added to it, 


begins, 


Fi . 


be ins in three or four Days, to gather into a Maſs ; which 


being taken out, waſhed, 
For ule... e LIAN ets PP 
| neral'Stone, before, it is calcined, being expoſe 
= KR moulder in b. and yield a Liquor 
whereof Copperas may be made: but being calcined it is fit 


'—As long as it continides in the Earth, or in Wa- 
— 4 SR a hard Stone. Sometimes a Liquor will iſſue 


out of the Side of the Mine, which by the Heat of che Sun 
js turned into 4 Natura Allum. 3 


In the Alam. Works at Ciouta Vi ecchia, the Proceſs, as de- 
ſcribed by M. Geoffrey, is ſomewhat difterent—The Stone, 
which is of a ruddy hue, — calcined, they boil and diſ- 


ſolve the Cale in Water; Which imbibing rhe Salt, f. e. the 


Allum, ſepatates it ſelf from the uſeleſs Earth. Laſtly, leav- 


ing the Water thus 7 27 with Salt to ſtand for ſome 


it ſelf, like Tartat about a But, and 


it cryſtallises o 
5 i Res call Roche or Roman-Allum. 
At Solfatara, near Puzz1olz, is a confiderable oval Plain, 
the Soil whereof is wholly ſaline; and fo hot, that the Hand 


cannot- long bear it.—From'the Surface hereof, in Summer- 


Time, there ariſes a ſort of Flour, or ſaltiſn Duft ; which 
; ban ſwept” up, and caſt into Pits of Water at the bottom 
of t 


e Plain; the Heat of the Ground, without any other 
Fire, evaporates the Water, and leaves an Allum behind. 
- Allum diffolves in Water, and what remains undiſſolved 


at bottom, is'a fort of Calx, which diſſolves readily enough 


in Oil, or Spirit of Vitriol.— And hence there ariſes ſome 
doubt, whether Alum, as it does not leave an Earth be- 
hind; does properly belong to the Claſs of Salts —Mr. Boyle 


aſſures us, that Allium Ore robb'd of its Salt, does in tract of 


Time recover it again in the Air, See Ala. F- 80 
The Swedifſ Allum is made of a Mineral which contains 
2 great deal of Sulphur and Vitriol, not to be taken awa 


dut by Calcination or Diſtillation. The Matter remaining in 


the Iron Veſſels uſed in ſeparating the Sulpbur from the 
Mineral, being expoſed to the Air for ſome time, becomes 
4 kind of bluetſh Aſhes, which they lixiviate, cryſtallize, and 
convert into Allum. ©. 2328 I. 


The Word Allum comes from the Greek ds, Salt 1 or 


perhaps from the Latin Lumen, Light ; becauſe it adds a 


Alum is of ſome uſe in Medicine, in quality of an Ab- 
ſorbent; but being apt to excite Vomiting, is not much uſed 
inwardly, and rarely without ſome ſmooth Aromatick, as a 
:Correftor —” Tis uſed outwardly in aftringent Lotions, and is 
an Ingredient in ſeveral Dentifrices. - 

It is a principal Ingredient in Dying and Colouring ; nei- 
ther of which can be well performed without it.— It ſerves 
to bind the Colour upon the Stuffs, and has the ſame Uſes 


:there, that Gum-water and glutinous Oils have in Painting. 


It likewiſe diſpoſes Stuffs to take the Colour, and adds a 


degree of Briſkneſs and Delicacy to it; as we ſee viſibly in 
Cochineal, and the Grain of Scarlet. | 


The Effects of Allum ſeem owing to its ſtyptick, or aſtrin- 


gent Quality, by which it binds the finer Parts of Colours to- 
1 and prevents their exhaling. Hence alſo it preſerves 
aper that has been dipp'd in its Water, from ſinking when 
wrote upon. See Cor oux, Drins, Oc. 
Saccharine ALLum, bears a near reſemblance to Sugar. 


It is a Compoſition of common Allum with Roſe-water, and 


Whites of Eggs, boil'd „ to the Conſiſtence of a Paſte, 


and thus moulded at pleaſure, As it cools, it grows hard as 


Stone. | 


Burnt Ar run, Alumen Uſtum, is Allum calcined over 
the Fire, and thus render'd whiter, more light, and eaſily 
pulveriz d. | | | 

Plumoſe Arx un, lumen Plumoſum, is a ſort of ſaline, 
mineral Stone, of various Colours, moſt commonly white 
bordering om green ; reſembling Venetian Talc, except that 
inſtead of Scales, ir riſes in Threads or Fibres, reſembling 


. thoſe of a Feather; whence its Name, from Pluma, Feather. 


Some will have. this to be the Lapis Amianthus of the 
Antients. See AmianTauus, © 


— ALLUMINOR, or  Entuminos, or 'ItLumines, one 


who by Trade coloureth, or paints upori Paper or Parchment. 
See Corour, PainTinG, gc. 7 
ALI. USION, ArLLvs10, in Rhetorick, a Figure whereby 
ſomething is applied to, or underſtood of, another, by reaſon 
of ſome Similitude of Name, or Sound. 
3 defines Alluſſon à dalliance, or playing with 
ords like in Sound, but unlike in Senſe ; by changing, 


adding, or ſubtracting a Letter, or two z whence Words re- 


. one another, me applicable to different Subjects. 
. the Almighty, if we may uſe ſacred Authority, 
22 d Abram, i. e. high Father, into Abraham, i. e. Father 
r the Romans play d on their tippling Em- 
2 genius Nero, by calling him Biberius Mero: and 
2 8 the ſour Fellow Placi dus, is call'd Acidus. 
ben He come very near to what we popularly call Puns. 


The Word is form'd of the Latin ad, and ludere, to play. 


ALMACANTARSãS, Armacantanas, or ALMACANTA- 


Archives of a Church, or the like. See AxchIvx. 


The Word is form's of the Latin Adlno, I wal to 3 com- 
pounded of ad, and lavo, I waſn. n fg 


RATS, in Aſtronomy. See ArmucanTARs. 

:  ALMAcAanTARs Staff. See ArmucanTtars' Staff. 
ALMAGEST, the Name of a celebrated Book, compoſed 
by Prolemy'; being a Collection of many of the Obſerva- 
tions and Problems of the Antients, relating both to Geometry 


P * — #1 2 


and Aſtronomy. 


In the Original Greek it was called 9ur|aZis weyirn, q. d · 
Grrateſt Conſtruct᷑ ion, or Collection: Which' laſt Word Me- 
giffe, join'd to the Particle A, gave occafion to its being cal- 
ed Almageſte by the Arabians, who tranſlated it into their 
Tongue about the Year 800, by Order of Aſai mon, Caliph 
of Babylon.—The Arabic Word is Aimagbeſti. | 
Kicciolus has alſo publiſh'd a Reformed Aftronomy, which 
he intitles, after Prolemy, the New Almageſt ; being a Col- 
leftion of antient and modern Obſervations in Aſtronomy. 
See ASTRONOMICAL Obſervation. 
- ALMANACE, or Eenzmzzi1s, a Calendar or Table, 
wherein are ſet down the Days, and Feaſts of the Year, the 
Courſe of the Moon, &c. See Carenpar, IEAR, Dar, 
MonTr, Moon, Sc. ; Ne 
The Original of the Word is much controverted among 
Grammarians.— Some derive it from the Arabick Particle 8 
A, and Mans, to count.— Others, and among them Scali- = 
ger, rather derive it from Al, and fran, rhe Courſe of the 1 
Months: Which is contradicted by Golzus, who advances ano- 
ther Opinion; He ſays, that throughout the Eaſt, tis the 
Cuſtom for Subjects, at the Beginning of the Year, to make 
Preſents to their Princes; and among the reſt, the Aſtrolo- 
gers preſent them with beit Ephemerides for the Lear en- 
uing; whence thoſe Ephemerides came to be called Al- 
manba, i. e. Handſels, or New- Tears Gifts. See Eruz- 
'MERIDES. 4 
To lay no more, Verſtegan writes the Name Almon-ac ; 
and makes it of Saxon Original: Our Anceſtors, he ob- 
ſerves, uſed to carve the Courſes of the Moon of the whole 
Year upon a _ Stick, or Block of Wood, which they 
called Al monagbt, q. d. Almoon-heed. bs 

The modern Almanack anſwers to the Faſt of the antient 
Romans. See FasTi. . 

The Neceſſaries for making an Almanack, the Reader 
ill find under the Article CaLEnDas. | 

* Henry III. of France, very prudently decreed by an Or- 
donnance of 157, that No Almanack-Maker ſhould pre- 
© ſame to give Predictions —_— Civil Affairs, eit 
© of States or private Perſons, in Terms either expreſs or 
covert.“ See AsTROLOGY. 

In the Philoſoph. CollefF. we have a perpetual Almanack, 
deſcribed by Mr. R. Wood. 

ALMANDIN, or Ar zanDin, a Precious Stone, of the 
Ruby Kind; ſomething lighter and ſofter than the Orien- 
tal Ruby : and as to Colour, partaking more of that of the 
Granat than the Ruby. See Runy, Granar, E9c. 5 

It is rank'd among the richeſt of Stones; and takes its | 
Name from Albana, a City of Caria, whence Pliny ſays | 
it is brought. See PRRCIOUS Stone. 

ALMARIA, for Armaria, in our antient Records, the 


ALMERY. See AuzRx. 

ALMOIN, in Law. See Fx anx-Almorn. 

ALMOND, Amygdala, a kind of Fruit, incloſed with a 
thick Stone, and under a thin Skin. See Favir. ' © 

The Almond is the Produce of a pretty tall Tree, reſem- 
bags Peach Tree ; frequent in Germany, France, and the 
neighbouring Countries; as alſo in Zarbary, &c.—Its Flow- | 
ers are pentapetalous, and ranged in'the Roſe manner: The 
Piſtil becomes a fleſhy Fruit, containing a Seed, which is 
the Almond ; and which drops out when the Fruit is arrived 
at Maturity. 

Almonds are chiefly of two Kinds, Sweet and Bitter. 

The Sweet Almonds, Amygdale Dulces, are of a ſoft, 
grateful Taſte ; and are reputed cooling, healing, emollient, 
and nutritive: are much preſcribed in Emulfions, and found 
of good effect in all Diſorders from cholerick and acrimoni- 
ous Humours.—The Oil of Sb et Almonds, drawn without 
Fire, is a ſafe and uſeful Remedy in nephritick Pains. It is 
alſo of good repute for Coſtiveneſs and Gripes in Children, 
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ſee the Article Ort. 


ALM 


For the manner of procuring the Oil 'of Sweet Almonds, 


a by rey ee? 
1 


Hirter Almonds, Amyg dale  Amare, are held aperient, 
Feat and „ and on thoſe Accounts commend- 
ed in Obſtructions of the Liver, Spleen; Uterus, Oc. Some 


eſteem em good to take off the Effects of Drunkennels. 
' Accordingly, Plutarch relates, that Druſus s. Phyſician, a 


ſtout Drinker, took down at every Cup five Bitter Almonas, 
to allay the Heat and Fumes of the Wine. 82 

The expreſs d Oil of Bitter Almonds, is much uſed to 
ſoften and deterge the Wax out of the Ear — Some affirm, 
that Biner Almonds bruis'd, kill or ſtupify Fowl ; ſo that 


* 


they may be taken with the Hands: which, they ſay, is a 


Secret practis d among the Bobemians : And that the Huſks 
remaining after the Oil is expreſs d, have che ſame Effect. 

The Word Almond comes from the French Amande; 
which Afeuage derives from the Latin Amandala, ja Term 


occurring in the Capitulars of Charlemaign : Others r ther 


derive it from the Greek aνν)νοοανLe, which ſigniſies the me 


thing. er Fits 
. p give the Denomination to a great Number; of 


Preparations: in ConfeQionry, Cookery, Ge. whereof they 
are the Baſis 3 as Almond Cakes, Almond Cream, Criſp'd 
Almonds, Almond Milk, Almond Paſte; Almond Snow, &c. 
 Armonys of the Throat, called alſo Toxfilkt, and impro- 
perly Almonds of the Ears. See Tonsinc 8 2 
They are two round Glands, placed on the Sides of the 
Baſis of the Tongue, under the common Membrane of the 
Fauces, with which they are covered. See . GLAND, 


Toncve, Oc. | 


Each of 'em has a large oval Sinus; which opens into the 2 


Fauces; wherein are contain'd a great Number of leſſer 
ones, which diſcharge thro' the great Sinus a mucous and 
ſlippery Matter into the Fauces, Larynx, and Oeſophagus, 
for the moiſtening and lubricating of thoſe Parts. See La- 
RYNX, Ec. =T | | TIT 
When the Oeſophagus Muſcle acts, it compreſſes the A.- 
monds; and as they are ſubject to Inflammation, they fre- 
uently are the Occaſion of what the common People call a 
ore Throat. See Ozsoxrnacvs, RavceDo, Gc. 


ALMoND, or AlMAx-Furnace, is a peculiar kind of Fur - 


nace, uſed in Refining ; to ſeparate all kinds of Metals from 
Cinders, parts of Melting-Pots, Teſts, Bricks, Sc. See Fun- 
NACE, and REIN IN. | | 
The Almond-Furnace, called alſo the Sweep, is uſually fix 
Foot high, four wide, and two thick ; built of Brick, and 
having a Hole in the middle of the Top, eight Inches over; 
which grows narrower towards the bottom, where, on the 
Fore-part it ends in a Point, encompaſs'd with a Semicircle 


ALMS, Eleemoſyna, ſomething given out, of Chat 
Liberalit , to 49. tt See CHARITY, Arbon nn, , * | 
The Romaniſts alſo extend the Term to what is given; 
the Church, or other pious Uſes. —Hence,” what the Church 
holds an this footing, is called Tenure in Aims. for 
ing to Raſtal, Alms, or Tenure in Alms, is Tenure by Di. 
vine Service. See T'isxvas,.and SR Vico. 

The Eccleſiaſticks were antiently ſubſiſted wholly on Alms, 
See Crznoy, Tiras, G6 tarot 0 i art: 05 

The Alms of the primitive Chriſtians were divided ing 
three Parts ; one whereof: belong d to the Biſhops, another 
to the Prieſts, and a third to the Deacons and Su 


- _ 4 


* " 


Sometimes they divided em into four z the laſt whereg 
went to the Poor, and the Repairing, of Churches 
Cbrodedamg, Biſhop of Mete, in the VIIIch Century, en- 
joins, in the 42d e his Rule, that a Prieſt ty 
whom any. thing was offer d for. ſaying of Maſe, or for Con. 
feſſion; or a Clerk-for finging of Plaims, or Hymns; ſhould 
not receive it on ony other Condition than as As. 
NM. Tillemont obſerves, upon the 7 beodg/ian:Code, p. 251, 
that from the LVth Century there were Women employ d 
to collect Ams for the Priſoners. In all probability theſe 
were the Deaconeſſes of the Churches. See DxAcok RSG. 
St. Paul, in his ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, C. Ix 
explains the manner of collecting Ams in the Aſſemblies 
of the primitive Chriſtians. This Practice they had bor. 
row'd from the ie Bynago ue, where it till obtain 


4 


nies and Cuſtoms of thoſe gf his Nation, C. XV.. 
The eus call Ams, Tſedeka, i. e. De e 
eliſts and A poſtles have alſo given it the ſame Appellation 


Leon de Modena deſctibes it in the iſt Book ↄf the .Cereme- 


in the New Teſtament. 4 dt ichn z wot; omit 
ALMSFEOH, or Arurer kon, among our Saxon An- 
ceſtors, Alms:;Money ; that is Peter- pence, antiently paid ig 
England. on the firſt of Auguſt; called alſo Romefeoh, Rome: 
ſcot, and Heorthpenirg.. See PETER- Pence. 
ALMS-Howſe,. a Houſe built by a Perſon. in, a pri vate Ca- 
pacity, and, epdow'd with a Revenue, for the Maintenance 
of a certain Number of poor, aged, or diſabled People. See 
HosPITAL. N Wit 8 * ; BL 35, 
ALMUCANTARS, ArmacantaRras, or ALMucan- 
TARATS, in Aſtronomy, are Circles parallel to the Horizon, 
imagin'd to-paſs thro all: the Degrees of the Meridian. See 
CircLE, and Horizon, See ParRarte, J.. 
As the Meridians , paſs thro the ſeveral. Degrees of the 
Equa tor; the Almucentars pals thro' thoſe of the Meridian 
of any Place. See MzziDian. 571850 
The Almucantars are the ſame Thing with regard to the 
Azimuths and Horizon, that the Parallels are with regard to 


of Iron, to keep the melted Metal.—About the middle of the Meridians and Horizon. 


the Back, there is another Hole, to receive the Noſe of a 


pair of Bellows, which require the continual Strength of 


two Men to work. 8 
The Matter, then, on which the Operation is to be per- 
form d, being beat ſmall, they kindle Charcoal in the Fur- 
nace, to anneal it ; and when hot, they throw in two or 
three Shovelfuls of Coals to one of the — Stuff; 
and ſo proceed during the whole Work, putting Lay upon 
Lay of one and the other. After eight or ten Hours the 
Metal begins to run; and when the Receiver below is pret- 
ty full, they lade it out with an Iron Ladle, and caſt it in 
Sows, in Cavities, or Forms made with Aſhes. 
ALMONER, antiently alſo wrote Arx ER, or Avmo- 
NIER, an Officer in a King's or Prince's Houſhold, whoſe 
buſineſs is to diſtribute Alms to the Poor. See Arms. 
The Lord Almoner, or Lord High Almoner, is an Eccle- 
fiaſtical Officer, who has the Forteiture of all Deodands, 
and the Goods of Felo's de ſe, which he is to diſpoſe of to 
the Poor. See DropanD. . | 
He had likewiſe, by an antient Cuſtom, a Privilege to 


give the firſt Diſh from the Royal Table, to whatſoever 


ow Perſon he pleaſed, or, inſtead thereof, an Alms, in 
oney. | | 

He alſo diſtributes daily to 24 poor Men, nominated by 
the Pariſhioners of the Pariſh adjacent to the King's Place 
of Reſidence, to each, 44. in Money, and an Alms of 
Bread and Small Beer; each Perſon firſt repeating the 
Creed and the Lord's Prayer, in preſence of one of the 
King's Chaplains, deputed by the E. Almoner to be his 
Sub- Almoner ; who is alſo to ſcatter new. coin d Two · pences 
in the Towns and Places thro' which the King paſſes in his 
Progreſs. 

He has alſo the Charge of ſeveral poor Penſioners to the 
Crown, below Stairs; conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
Youth, and become ſuperannuated in the King's Service; 


or the Widows of ſuch Houſhold Servants as died poor, an 
were not able to provide for their Wives and Children, whom 
he duly pays. 


Under the Lord Almoner is a Sub-Almoner, a . roman, 


and 72v0 Grooms of the Almonry, choſen by his Lordſhip. 


 ALMONRY, or Avwsy, the Office or Lodgings of the 


Almoner ; alſo the Place where the Alms are given, 


They ſerve. to ſhew the Height of the Sun and Stars; 
and are deſcribed on many Quadrants, Ec. being alſo called 
Parallels of Altitude. See PARALELRL of Altitude. 

The Word is form'd of the Arabic Almocautharat. 
 ArmvcAanTanrs-Saff,. is an Inſtrument uſually made of 
Pear-tree or Box, with an Arch of 15 Degrees; chiefly uſed 
to take Obſervations of the Sun, about the Time of its ri- 
ſing and ſetting ; in order to find the Amplitude, and conſe- 
quently the Variations of the Compaſs. See Amertirvps, 
.and VARIATION. 46.99 PT RIES 

ALNAGE, or AuLrNnacs, 9. d. Ell-meaſure ; the mes- 
_ of woollen ManufaQtures with an Ell ; and the other 
Functions of the Alnager, See AIR AER. 

The Word is French; form'd of Aune, or Alne, an Ell. 
See ELL. Fab f 5 . 

All our Laws relating to the Alnage, Sir J. Child obſerves, 
contribute nothing to the well making of our ManufaQures, 
but are rather chargeable, and prejudicial thereto.  . 

ALNAGER, Arnzczs, or Aurnzcts, q. d. 4 Meaſt 
rer by the Ell; fignifies a ſworn publick Galler, who, by 
himſelf or Deputy, is to look to the Aſſize of woollen 
Cloth made thro' the Land, i. e. the Length, Width, and 
Work thereof; and to the Seals for that purpoſe ordained. 
See ALnacx, Crorn, c. 7 

There are now three Officers relating to the Alnage ot 
Regulation of Cloth; all which were antiently compriz d in 
one Perſon.— Theſe bear the diſtin Names of Searcher, 
Meaſurer, and Alnager. | 

A Duty being impoſed on woollen Cloths, for the Mainte- 
nance of an Office to look to that Manufacture, and the 
Loyalty, as they call it, of the Stuffs produced therein ; the 
Alnager, who had the Direction of the whole, is now be- 
come only the Collector of that Duty or Subſidy granted to 
the King : tho he ſtill holds the antient Denomination, 
cauſe the Collection of that Subfidy was committed to him. 
— Nor was he abridg'd of his Meaſuring and Searching, til 
by his own negle& it was thought proper to ſeparate the 
two Offices. 80 that there is now a peculiar Meaſurer, di- 
ſtint from the Alnager, or Collector, to allow the Aſſize of 
the Length and Breadth of every Cloth made in England 


and Wales. | 
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| ALOES, Aren, in Medicine and Pharmacy, the inſpiſſa- The Heart, or innermoſt part, is called Tambat; a0 d 


ted Juice of à ferulaceous Plant of the ſame Name ; much 


| :ve Remedy, See PURGATIVE. 1 
e lar Hane phony 2 divers Parts of the Eaſt and 


d is alſo found in ſome Countries of Europe, 
poi, and Dardicularly the Mountains of Sera Morena. 


as 


ative Juice above mentioned. 
cee Falce 4 Extract of loes, is uſually diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to three Kinds. — The firſt, which is called Succotrine as 
being brought from Swccorra, is the pureſt and moſt tranſ- 
parent; being friable, inodorous, black in the Lump, but 
of a beautiful yellow Colour when bruis'd.—lIt is brought 
in Skins from the Levant and Eaſt Indies. 

The ſecond is called Hepatic, becauſe of its Liver-colour : 
It is reſinous, ſmells like Myrrh, has a yellow Colour when 
pounded, and is brought from China.—Some confound this 
with the following ſort ; as, in effect, there are but two 
ſorts commonly known in our Shops.” 

The third is the moſt impure, the blackeſt, and the 
ſtrongeſt.—It was formerly uſed by the Indians to pitch their 
Veſſels withal : and is of little Uſe among us, excepting for 
Horſes and Cattle; for which reaſons it is call'd Caballine, 1. e. 
Horſe-Aloes. | 8 

Beſides theſe, ſome mention another kind of Aloes pre- 
pared in Barbagoes, and brought over in large Gourds: but 

moſt Writers make this the Caballine kind. 

Some have imagin'd, that theſe differences of Aloes were 
owing only to the greater, or leſs Purification of the Juice : But 
this is a Miſtake 7 it having been found that no Diſſolu- 
tions, how often ſoever ted, will change Hepatic into 
Succotrine, nor Caballine into Hepatic Aloes. 5 

The manner of preparing Aloes is very eaſy, there being 
nothing to do but to cut the Leaves of the Plant, and to ex- 

ſe the Juice that ſpontaneouſly oozes out of them to the 
un, till it becomes of a proper ſtence. 

Aloes is e e and purgati ve; externally ap- 
plied, either in Subſtance or Tincture, it prevents Putrefac- 
tion and 1 Bitterneſs makes it ſo nauſeous, that 
it is rarely uſed in liquid Forms, but is generally made into 

Pills, whereof half a Dram is an ordinary Doſe, —Scarce any 
of che Officinal Pills are without this in their Compoſition. 
See Pirt. | 

Its cathartick Virtue, is beſt employ'd in watery, cold, 
and corpulent Conſtitutions, as ir heats and attenuates z 


> | being bad for thin and hectick Conſtitutions. It is account- 


ed efficacious in promoting the Menſes ; and is alſo good to 
deſtroy Worms. 

M. Zoulduc, by his Analyſis of Aloes, has found that the 
Succorrine ſcarce contains half the Reſin or ſulphurous Part, 
but one third more of the ſaline Part, found in the Hepatic. 
Hence the Succotrine comes to be preferable for internal 
Uſes, and the Hepatic for external. 

ALoz Roſata, is a Preparation of the Aloes Juice, made 
by diſſolving it in Juice of Damask Roſes, and evaporating 
it to the Confiſtence of a Paſte. Then, more Juice is ad- 
ded, and the Evaporation repeated, again and again.—This 
is held a gentler and ſafer Cathartick than the Alces alone. 
Aronxs is alſo a kind of fragrant Indian Wood; thus 
called from its exceeding Bitterneſs, which reſembles that 
of the Aloes Juice. 

This Aloes, called alſo. Agallochnm, is infinitely valued ; 
and divers ſtrange Fables have been invented as to the Ori- 
gin of the Tree that yields it: Some feign that it grew in 
aradiſe, and was only convey'd. to us by means of the Ri- 
vers overflowing their Banks, and ſweeping off the Trees 
in their way. Others ſuppoſe it to grow on inacceflible 
Mountains; where it is guarded by certain wild Beaſts, 5c. 
The Siameſe Embafladors to the Court of France, in 
1686, who brought a Preſent of this Wood from their Em- 
peror, firſt gave the Europeans any conſiſtent Account of it. 

The Tree grows in China, Lao, and Cochinchina z and is 
much about the Size and Figure of our Olive Trees —The 
Trunk conſiſts of three ſorts of Wood, 'very different in Co- 
_ and Properties: Immediately under the Bark it is 

lack, compaR, and heavy, call'd by the Portuguese, Pao 
7. file, g. K | 20s next under — of r 
"colour, light and veiny, reſembling rotten an 
called Colamboy, 4 "> . l 


- 


more valued by the Indians than Gold it ſelf, It affords a 
— ſtrong, but agreeable ſmell; and is uſed as a Perfume; 
and is withal held a ſovereign Remedy againſt 'the Palſy, 
Deliquiums, Weakneſſes, Goc. | | 
"Tis the Calambon alone that is known among us.—lt is 
brought in ſmall bits of a very fragrant ſcent z eſpecially 
when caſt on the Fire, where it melts like Wax. The beſt 


is of a blackiſh purple Colour, and fo light as to ſwim on 
Water: It is hot and drying; and eſteem'd a great Streng- 


thener of the Nerves. | 5 3 

Some pharmaceutical Writers make a Diſtinction between 
Aloes, Lignum Aloes and Xylo Alots 5 which may amount 
to the three Orders of Wood abovemention'd. Tho among 


us they are the ſame thing. | 
ALOETICS, Medicines wherein Aloes is the chicf and 


fundamental Ingredient. See AT oxs. — 


The Word is form'd of Aloe, which is further. derived 


from che, the Sea, or Salt; that Plant being chiefly found 


near the Sea Coaſts. | 
ALOGIH, or Arocrans, a Sect of antient Hereticks ; 
2 denied that Jeſus Chriſt was the Eternal Word. See 
KIAN. BET | 
Theodore of Byzantium, by Trade a Currier, . having 
apoſtatiz'd, under the Perſecution of the Emperor Severus; 
to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who reproach d him there- 
with, ſaid ; That it was not God he denied, but only Man. 
Whence his Followers were called in Greek 4avy, in regard 
they rejected the Mord; from the Privative «, and , 
Verbum. | | | 
ALOOF, a Sea Term, fignifying as much as, keep yout 
Luf: being a Word of Command from him that conns, to 
the Man at the Helm, to keep the Ship near the Wind, 
when ſhe ſails upon a Quarter- wind. See Conxzs, c. 
ALOPECIA, or Arorzchr, in Medicine, Sc. a Falling 
of the Hair, from what Cauſe ſoever that ariſe, See HAIR. 
The Word is form'd from «airs, Vulpes, a Fox; whoſe 
Urine, it is ſaid, will occaſion Baldneſs ; or becauſe ſuch a 
Diſeaſe is common to that Creature. 
ALPHA, the Name of the firſt Letter of the Greek Al- 
phabet. See LETTER, and Are HABE T. . 
The Alpha, in Compoſition, denotes, ſometimes, Priva- 
tion, in the ſame Senſe with Ar, without ; ſometimes Aug- 
mentation, as &yev, much; and ſometimes Union, as ap, 
together. 


It was alſo uſed as a Letter of Order, to denote the frſts 


and of Number, to fignify one; but when it was a nume- 
rical Letter, a little Stroke, or an acute Accent was drawn 
above it thus'A, to diſtinguiſh ic from the A, which was a 
Letter of Order. 

The Word is originally Hebrew, and comes from vox 
Alaph, which fignifies ro learn; whence ON the Leader 
or firſt of a Company. In this Senſe, the Hebrews call the 
firſt Letter of their Alphabet 2 the Syrians Olaph, the 
Arabs Elipb, and the Greeks Alpha. See A. 

Alpha and Omega, in the Divine Writings, fignify the 
Beginning and the End ; and therefore the Hieroglyphick 
of God is form'd of theſe two Letters, A and W. 

ALPHABET, the ſeveral Letters of a Language, diſpo- 
ſed in their natural or accuſtom'd Order, See LETTER, 
and LANGUAGE, | 

The Word is form'd from the Names of the two firſt 
Letters of the Greek Alphabet, Alpha, Beta; which were bor- 
row'd from thoſe of the Hebrew, Aleph, Beth. See Alr A, c. 

In the Engliſh Alphabet we reckon 26 Letters, vis. 4 b 
cdefghijklmnopqgrſtumwvsys. See 
each under its proper Article. | 
But as there is a much greater Number of different 
Sounds in our Language; tis not without Reaſon that ſome 


Grammarians maintain, that there ought to be a greater 
Number of Letters: As alſo, that the double Letters, x 


and y, and the ſuperfluous ones, k and g, ſhould be re- 


trench'd. See ConsonanTt, Vowsr, c. 

The French Alphabet only contains 23 Letters —Paſquier 
indeed maintains it to confift of 25, by reaſon he adds the 
two double Letters & for et, and for us; but thoſe are 
only Abbreviatures. The Abbe i Angeau, on better Grounds 
reckons 34 different Sounds in the French Tongue ; and 
urges, that the Alphabet ought of Conſequence to conſiſt of 
34 different Characters, ſetting afide the double Letters x and 
, and the ſuperfluous one 9. See Fazncn. 

The Difference between Languages, with reſpe& to the 
Number of Letters, is very conſiderable: The Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan Alphabets, have each 22 3 
the Arabic 28; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33 ; the Geor- 
gian 36 ; the Cophtick 32 ; the Muſtovite 43 ; the Greek 


24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonick 27 ; the Dutch 26 ; the 


* 27 ; the Talian 20; the Indians of Bengal 21 ; the 
aramas 19. 


The Zrhiopic has no leſs than 202 Letters in its Alphabet, 
there being Vowels, which they combine with each of their a6 


* Con- 
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! ints : to which the add 20 other aſpirated Syllables. 
* ood. is ſaid of 10 Tartarian; each of their Ler- 
ters is a Syllable; having 8 the Vowels joined 
its Conſonant: as La, Le, Li, &c. : 8 
The Chineſe have no Alphabet, properly ſpeaking z ex- 


Il their whole Language their Alphabet ; 
e are Words, or rather Hieroglypbicks, and are 


i r about 80,000. See CHINESE, a CHARACTER, 
0 in es Alphabets were not contrived with Deſign, ac- 
cording to the juſt Rules of Reaſon and Analogy 3 but ſuc- 
ceſſively framed, alter d, £9c. as occaſion offer d. \ And 
hence many grievous Complaints as to their Deficiencies 
and divers attempts to eſtabliſh new, and more adequate 

s in their place. | ; 
"Biſhop Wilkins e the Alphabets extant with great 
Irregularities, with re pect both of the Order, Number, 
Power, Figure, Oc. As to the Order, it appears inarti- 
ficial, precarious, and confuſed; in that the Vowels and 
Conſonants are not reduced into Claſſes, with ſuch order of 

recedence and ſubſequence as their Natures will bear, — 
ons the Hebrew Alphabet, from which the reſt are deri- 
ved, is not free from this Imperſection. : 

As to Number, they are both redundant, and deficient : 
Redundant, either by allotting ſeveral Letters to the ſame 
Power, and Sound ; as in the Hebrew D and 55 — e 
ordinary Latin c and k, f and ph: or by reckoning double Let- 
ters — the re Low of Speech; as in the He- 
brew x, the Greek & and J, the Latin g cu, * cs, and the 
4 Conſonant, or Jod. Deficient in divers reſpects, eſpecially 
in regard of Vowels, of which there are ſeven or — — 
kinds commonly uſed; tho the Latin Alphabet only takes 
notice of five ; whereof two, vis. i and u, according to our 


Engliſh Pronunciation, are not properly Vowels, but Dip- 


Add, that the Difference among Vowels in reſpe& of 


long and ſhort, is not ſutficiently provided for: The An- 


tients, we know, uſed to expreſs a long Vowel by doubling 
its Character; as Amaabam, Naata, Ree, Seedes, Sanfiſ- 
ſimiis ; tho the Vowel i, inſtead of being doubled, was fre- 
quently prolonged, as =DIL1s, Iso, vIvus.—The ways uſed 
in Engliſb for lengthning and abbreviating Vowels, vis. by 
adding e quieſcent to the End of a Word, for prolonging 
a 'Syllable ; and doubling the following Conſonants, for the 
ſhortening of a Vowel, as Wane Wann, Ware Warr, &c. or 
elſe by inſerting ſome other Vowel, for the lengthning of 
it, as Meat Met, Read Red, &c. are all improper ; in that 
the Sign ought ever to be where the Sound is. 

/ As to their Powers, again, thoſe are not always fixed to 
the ſame Signification : The Vowels, for inſtance, are gene- 
rally acknowledg'd to have each of em ſeveral Sounds : Vo- 
cales omnes pluriſone, ſays Lifſins ; and Vaſſius aſſures us, 
the Antients uſed their Vowels very different ways, aliquan- 
do tenuius exiliuſque, nunc craſſius, nunc intermedio ſono. 
Thus the Power of the Vowel e is expreſſed in writing no leſs 
than fix ſeveral ways, vis. by e; as in he, me, be ye : 
—by ee, in thee, free, we 5 —by te, in field, yield, ſbield, 
chief ;—by ea, in near, dear, hear by eo, in people ;— 
by 1, in privilege. So is the Power of the Vowel 4; as in 
all, aul, aw, fault, caught, brought : which are all only va- 
rious ways of writing the ſame wy Vowel ; befides the 
other diſtin ways of expreſſing the ſame Vowel when uſed 
ſhort : Again, the Power of the Vowel o is written five 
ways; o, as in to, who, move 5—0e, in doe. —oo, in hoo, 
moon, noon;—on, in could, would ;—0, in tro; and fo of 
the reſt, Nor are the Conſonants of more determinate 
Powers: witneſs the different Pronunciation of the ſame 
Letter (c) in the ſame Word, Circo; and of g in negligence. 
—To ſay no more, the Letters c, % t, are uſed alike, to 
denote the ſame Power; and the Letter /, is commonly 
uſed for 2 : and which is yet worſe, ſome Letters of the 
ſame Name and Shape, are uſed at one time for Vowels, 
and at another for Conſonants ; as j, v, w, y; which yet 
differ from one another, ſays Biſhop Wilkins, /icut corpus 
es anima. 

From this Confuſion in the Power of Letters, there ariſe 
divers Irregularites ; as, that ſome Words are diſtinguiſh'd 
in Writing, which are the ſame in Pronunciation, e. g. Ceſſio 
and Seffo, &c. and others are diſtinguiſh'd in Pronunciation, 
which are the ſame in Writing; as give, dare, and Give, 
vinculum, &. Hence alſo the Latin Mahi, is a Diſſyllable, 
and the Engliſh Male, a Monoſyllable. 

The Names alſo, in moſt Alphabets, are very improperly 
expreſs'd by Words of divers Syllables ; as Alpha, Beta, &c. 
in which reſpect, the Roman and our Engliſh Alphabets, 
which only name the Letters by their Powers, have a great 
Advantage over the reſt, 

Laſtly, their Figures are not well concerted ; there being 
nothing in the Characters of the Vowels anſwerable to the 
different Degrees of Apertion : nor in the Conſonants, ana- 
logous to the Agreements or Diſagreements thereof. 

All theſe Imperfections are endeayour'd to be obviated 


in the Univerſal Alphabets, or Characters of Mr. fag, \ 


Biſhop Wilkins, Sc. See Univerſal CAAD. 
In the French King's Library, is an Arabic Work, intitleq 
Sephat Alacham ; containing divers forts of imaginary AL 
habets, which * Author diſtributes into Propheti 
Myſtical, Philoſophical, Magical, Taliſmanical, Sc. Ay 
Monfieur Zeibnits had it in view to compoſe an AI 
of Human T houghts. Mem. 4e I Acad. R. An. 1116, 8 
"Tis no wonder that the Number of Letters in moſt Lan. 
ages ſhou'd be ſo ſmall, and that of the Words ſo great 
oo from a Calculation made by Mr. Preſter, it ap 
that, allowing only 24 Letters to an Alphabet, the Fo, 
ferent Words or Combinations that may be made out f 
thoſe 24 Letters, taking them firſt one by one, then two by 
two, three by three, Sc. would amount to the following 
Number, 139, 772428, 8872 52, 99942 5, 128493, 402200. Sex 
CoMBINATION, | | | 
It may be here obſerv'd, that every Combination m; 
make a Word, even tho that Combination have not _ 
Vowel in it; becauſe the e mute or quieſcent infinuares þ 
ſelf imperceptibly between the Conſonants, or after the Con. 
ſonants, where there are but two; the latter of which would 
not be heard without it. The uſe of this quieſcent e is ye. 
ry remarkable in the Armenian, Welch, and Dutch Lan 
guages ; wherein the generality of Words have ſeveral Con. 
ſonants together. 27 | wy 
Nor muſt it be omitted, that every fingle Letter may 
make a Word: which is very apparent, where that Letter 
is a Vowel ; Words of that kind being found in moſt Lan- 
uages. Thus, à and @ make Words in the Greek; a, 0, 
in the Latin; a, i, o, in Engliſh; a, o, , in French; a, e, 
i, o, in Dalian; a, y, in nn, a, o, in the Portugueſe; 
o, in moſt Languages, and even in the Durch and Swediſh, 
A Conſonant alſo becomes a Word, by adding an e mute to 
it in Pronunciation. x 
In fine, tho a conſiderable Number of the poſſible Com. 
binations of 24 Letters were retrench'd, yet the Number 
remaining would till be immenſe, and vaſtly ſuperior to 
that of the Words in any Language known. 
Of all other Languages, the Greek is look'd upon as one 
of the moſt copious, the Radices of which are only efteem' 
about 3244; but then it abounds exceedingly in Compounds, 
and Derivatives. Biſhop Wilkins thinks theſe may bo mo- 
derately computed at about ten thouſand. | 
Hermannus Hugo, indeed, aſſerts, that no Language has 
ſo few as 100000 Words; and Varro is frequently quoted 
by learned Men, as if he affirmed that there are in the La- 
tim no leſs than 500000 : But upon inquiring into the Scope iſ 
of the Paſſage, Biſhop Milkius obſerves, that this Number 
is not intended by him to expreſs the, juſt Number of 
Words in the Zatin; but the great Variety made theres}, 
by the Inflection and Compoſition of Verbs.—To this pur- 
ſe he lays it down, that there are above one thouſand i 
adical Verbs in the Latin; and that each Verb admits 
of five hundred ſeveral Varieties : He further ſuppoſes, that 
each of theſe may be compounded with nine Prepoſitions 
as ceſſtt, receſſit, acce ſſit, dece ſſit, &c. which amounts to 
five Millions, See Worn. | I 
ArrnaBtr, in Matters of Polygraphy, is a duplicate of 
the Key or Cypher, which each of the Parties correſponding WM 
are to keep by them. See Cyrnzs. | 
It is properly an Alphabet of the uſual Letters diſpoſed 
in their Order; oppoſite to, or underneath which, are the 
ſecret Characters correſponding thereto, with the blank or 
uſeleſs Letters, and the other Signs or Symbols ſerving to 
obſcure, and render it difficult to decypher. See Der- 
PHERING. | | 
 ALPHETA, in Aſtronomy, a Fix'd Star in the Norrhers 
Crown ; otherwiſe called Lucida Coronæ. See Lvcina. 
Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. ſee among the reſt of the 
Conſtellation Corona Septentrionalis. 
ALPHONSINE Table. See TABLE. Nt 
ALPHOS, in Medicine, a Diſtemper deſcribed by Celſius, 
under the Name of Vitiligo; wherein, the Skin is rough, 


and looks as if it had Drops of white upon it, not much dif- 


fering from Morphew. See Mon nE W. 

ALRAMECH, or Ann AM RCH, in Aſtronomy, the Arabic 
Name of a Star, otherwiſe called Arcturus. See Axcrr- 
Rus. 

1 in Mufick. See Di Ad R AN, and Scar E; fee allo 

L. To. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin altus, high. | 

ALTAR, Ara, ArrARR, a Place or Pile whereon to 
offer Sacrifice to ſome Deity. See SackirIck. 

The eus had their Brazen Altar, for Burnt-offerings, 
and a Golden Altar, or Altar of Incenſe. See TAB ANI. 
CLE, &9c. | 

Among the Romans, the Altar was a kind of Pedeſtal, 
either ſquare, round, or triangular ; adorn'd with Sculpture, 
with Baſſo Relievo's, and Inſcriptions, whereon were burnt 
the Victims ſacrificed to Idols. See Victim. 


Thoſe 


oF 
* 


f | ; 1 | 4 
1 rt for the honour of the celeftial ceiv'd to be Iron, is called by that Name; and Has all the | 
| Thoſe . Js = ths higher Claſs, were placed on ſome Properties thereof. MY 7 S | 
Gods, wo” Pile of Building 4 and for that reaſon were called By this, Alteration is diſtinguiſh'd from Generation, and 
pretty tal from the Words Alta and Ara, a high elevated Corruption; thoſe Terms exprefling an Acquiſition or Loſs 
Altarts, Thoſe appointed for the terreftrial Gods, were laid of the eflential Qualities of a thing. See GENERATION, 
n of the Earth, and call'd Aræ.— And on the and Cox Rur TI1oũWw. ond 
"rary, they dug into the _—_ and N — — 4 — —— 1 after the mo = is and 
contra  :*fornal Gods, which they called Scrobiculi. uſcularians, hold all Alteration to e means 
thoſe of the inferna : of local Motion: According to them, it always conſiſts either 
w_ Greeks alſo diſtinguiſh'd two ſorts of Altars; that in the Emiſſion, Acceſſion, Union, Separation, or Tranſpoſi- Y | 
0 they ſacrific d to the Gods, was called gere, and tion of the component Particles, See Parrticre, Sc. 
ar nts; Altar ; different from the other, whereon. they Ariſtotle makes a peculiar kind of Motion, which he 
j 0d to the Heroes, which was ſmaller, and called e- calls the Motion of Alteration. See Moriox, c. | 
Pollux makes this Diſtinction of Altars in his Onomaſ- ALTERANT, or Ax rEZAATIVE, in Medicine, a Proper- 
& . He adds, however, that ſome Poets uſed the Word ty, or Power in certain Remedies, whereby they indace an 


na for the Altar whereon Sacrifice was offer'd to the Alteration in the Body, and diſpoſe it for Health or Re- 
— Sepruagint Verſion does ſometimes alſo uſe the covery, by correcting ſome IndifpoGrion ; without occaſion- 


Word org, for a form of little low Altar, which may be ing any ſenfible Evacuation, See Mzpicixk. | | 
xpreſſed in Latin by Craticula ; being a Hearth, rather Under Alterants, therefore, come all Medicines which 

xr an Altar. are not Evacuants. See EyacvanTt, and Evacuation. q 

a The Jews alſo gave the Name Altar to a kind of Tables, *Tis a Point much queſtion'd by ſome, whether there 1 

occaſionally rais'd in the Country or Field, whercon to ſacri- really be any ſuch thing as an Alrerant in this Senſe ; i. e. 

gce to God. In ſuch a Place, he built an Altar to the any thing which tends to cure a Diſorder otherwiſe than ö 

| 2 by eliminating or APY ſome peccant Matter. See Dis- 4 

Ar r Ax, is ſometimes alſo uſed among Chriſtians, for a FASE, SPECIFIC, e. 3 

ſauare Table, placed on the Eaſtern fide of a Church, rais'd Dr. Quiney has made it probable, that Remedies uſual- 

a little above the Floor, and ſet apart for the Celebration of ly reputed Alterants, act in the ſame manner on the remo- 

the Euchariſt. See EUchARIs r. ter and more intimate Parts of the Habit, as Emeticks, 
[ts Form is not borrow'd, either from that of the Hea- Purgatives, &c. do on the Stomach and Inteſtines. See 

then Altars, or even from that of the eus in the Tem- Poxcarivs. | | 

je; but in regard the Euchariſt was inſtituted by Jeſus _Alreratives, therefore, are better defined, ſuch Medicines 
briſt at Supper, and upon a Table, the modern Altar is as have no immediate ſenſible Operation, Hut gradually 

made in form of a Table; whence it is more uſually, and gain upon the Conſtitution, by changing the Humours from 

even more ſignificantly denominated Communion Table. See a State of Diſtemperature to Health. 

CoMMUNION., ALTERCATION, a Debate or Conteſt between two 
In effect, the Denomination Altar is founded on this Sup- Friends, or Acquaintance. 

poſition, that the Euchariſt is a proper Sacrifice; which, tho They never come to an open Quarrel ; but there is con- 

the ſtanding Doctrine of the Church of Rome, is utterly de- tinually ſome little Atercation or other. 

nied by moſt of the Reformed, See Mass. The Word comes from the Latin Altercari ; which an- | 
In the primitive Church, the Altars were only of Wood; tiently fignify'd to converſe or hold Diſcourſe together. See 
as being trequenty to be removed from * to place.— Diarocus. 

The Council of Paris, in 509, decreed, That no Altar ALTERN Baſe, a Term in Trigonometry, contradiſ- 

ſhould be built but of Stone. tinguiſh'd from true Baſe, thus — In an oblique Triangle, | 
At firſt there was but one Altar in each —_ but the the true Baſe is either the Sum of the Sides; in which | 

Number ſoon increas d; and from the Writings of Gregory Caſe, the Difference of the Sides is called the Altern Baſe: 

the Great, who lived in the VIth Century, we learn, that or, the true Baſe is the Difference of the Sides; in which 

there were ſometimes 12 or 13. | Caſe, the Sum of the Sides is called the Alrern Baſe. See 
The Altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a fingle Column, as Bex. | 

in the ſubterraneous Chapels of St. Cæcilia at Rome, &. ALTERNATE, or ArrEA NATIVE, is underſtood of ſe- 

ſometimes, by four Columns, as the Altar of St. Sebaſtian veral Things which ſucceed, or are diſpoſed one after ano- | 

of Crypra Arenaria ; but the cuſtomary Form, is, to be a ther, i. e. by turns. | 

Maſſive of Stone - work, ſuſtaining the Altar- Table. In this Senſe, we ſay, an Alternate or Alternative Office 

5 Theſe Altars bear a reſemblance to Tombs: In effect, we or Truſt, which is diſcharged by turns: So, two general Of- 

read in Church-Hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtians chief- ficers, who command — his Day, are ſaid to have the 

; Ih held their Meetings at the Tombs of the Martyrs, and Command alternately. 


” CT 
* 


— * _—— 


celebrated the Myſteries of Religion thereon. For which In Botany, the Leaves of a Plant are ſaid to be alter- 

_ Rcaſon, it is a ſtanding Rule to this Day in the Church of vate, or placed alternatively, when there is a Correſpon- 

_ £0, never to build an Altar, without inclefing the Relicks dence between the Sides of a Branch; the Leaves of the 

of ſome Saints therein. See RETIck, Saint, Cavacau- one, following thoſe of the other. 

Lara, &c. ALTERNATE Angles, in Geometry, are the internal An- 
ALTAR of Protheſis, is a Name given by the Greeks to gles made by a Line cutting two Parallels, and lying on the 4 

a ſmaller, preparatory kind of Altar, whereon they bleſs the oppoſite Sides of the cutting Line; the one below the firſt [ 

Bread, before it be carried to the large Altar, where the Parallel, and the other above the ſecond. See Ancus. 1 

ſolemn Liturgy is perform'd. See PROTRHESIò. Thus, x and n, and 2 and y, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 46.)- f 
F. Goar maintains, that the Table of Protheſis was an- are Alternate Angles. | 

tiently in the Sacriſty, or Veſtry ; which he makes appear There are alſo two external Angles, alternately oppoſite 

from ſome Greek Copies, where Sacriſty is made uſe of in to the internal ones. See OrrosiTE. 

lieu of Prot heſis. Alligation ALTERNATE. See ALTLIOATION Alternate. 

| Arrar is alſo uſed, in Church Hiſtory, for the Obla- ArTERNATE Ratio, or Proportion, is where the Antece- 

tions, or contingent Incomes of a Church. See OBraTion. dent of one Ratio is to its Conſequent, as the Antecedent | 
In antient Days, they diſtinguiſh'd between the Church of another, to its Conſequent ; Ts very ſame Ratio, in | 


and the Altar.—The Tithes, and other ſettled Revenues, this Caſe, holding alternately in reſpe& of the Antecedents 
were called the Church, Eccleſia ; and the other incidental to each other, and the Conſequents to each other. See 
Incomes, the Altar. See Tirus, Oc. | Rar1o. | | 
ALTAR, Ara, in Aſtronomy, one of the Conſtellations of Thus, if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, A: C:: B: D. 
the Southern Hemiſphere; not viſible in our Climate. See See Pxoror TION. 
STAR, and CONSTELLATION. | ALTERNATE, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of the Situa- 
. ALTARAGE, a Word which includes not only the Offer- tion of the Quarters. See QuanrTzr. 
ings made upon the Altar, but alſo the Profit that ariſes to Thus, in Quarterly, Ecartele, the firſt and fourth Quar- 
the Prieſt on account of the Altar. See ALTAR. ters are alternate ; and are uſually of the ſame Nature. The 
ALTERATION, ArT»zAaT10, in Phyſicks, the Act of like holds of the ſecond and third. See QvanTzRING, 
changing the Circumſtances and Manner of a thing; its ge- QuARTEATT, &c. | 
neral Nature and Appearance —_— the ſame.—QOr, ALTERNATION, a Term ſometimes uſed for the 
Alteration is an accidental, and partial Change in a Body ; divers Changes, or Alterations of Order, in any Number of 
without proceeding ſo far, as to make the Subject quite Things propoſed. See CHANGE. 
unknown, or to take a new Denomination thereupon.— Or, This is alſo called Permutation, &c. and is eaſily found, 
it may be called, the Acquifition or Loſs of ſuch Qualities by a continual Multiplication of all the Numbers, begin- 
48 are not eſſential to the Form of the Body. See Bopy,Qva- ning at Unity: See PuRMurAriom. 
LiTY, SENCE, Ge. hus, if it be requir'd to know how many Changes or | 
us, à piece of Iron, which before was cold, is ſaid to Alternations can be rung on fix Bells; multiply the Numbers 
altered, when it is made bot; fince it may ſtill be per- 7x, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, continually one into another; and the laſt - 
2 Product gives the Number of Changes. See Compnarion. 


AL'TER» 


o — 


and oblique Lines; whether in reſpect of Heig 
Sce GromerRy ; fee alſo HxIeHr, Oc. 


ALT 


ALTERNATIVE, is patticularl uſed for the Choice of 


two things propoſed. —In this Senſe, we ſay, To take the 


Alternative of two Propoſitions. See ALTERNATE, | 
ALTIMETRY, ArTimzTRIA, the Art of taking of 

meaſuring Altirudes, or Heights; whether acceſſible or inac- 

ceſſible. Sce Al rIirub nx. n 
Altimetria makes the firſt Part of Geometry; including 


the Doctrine and Practice of meaſuring both — 
» 


The Word is compounded of the Latin Altus, high, and 

r, metior, I meaſure. | ; 

ALTITUDE, Arrtirvpo, in Geometry, the third Di- 
menſion of Body; called alſo Height, or Depth. See 
Hz1cnT ; ſee alſo Bopx, DiMENs10N, Sc. 

Arrirvx, in Opticks, is uſually confider'd as the Angle 
ſubtended between a Line drawn thro' the Eye, parallel to 
the Horizon, and a Viſual Ray emitted from an Object to 
the Eye. | | | 

For the Laws of the Viſion of Arrirvpx, ſee Vis10N. 

If thro the two Extremes of an Object, 8 and T, (Tab. 
Opticks, Fig. 13.) two Parallels, TV and SQ be drawn 
the Angle T VS, intercepted between a Ray n 
the Vertex 8, and terminating the Shadow thereof in V, 
makes, with the right Line TV, what is called, by ſome 
Writers, the Altitude of the Luminary, _ ; 

ALTiTUDE, in Coſmography, is the perpendicular Height 
of a Body, or Object; or its Diſtance from the Horizon, 
upwards. See Hz1Gur ; fee alſo Hon izox. | 

Altitudes are divided into acceſſible and inacceſſible. See 
Accts81BLE, and INACCESSIBLE. 

There are three Ways of Meaſuring Altitudes, vis, Geo- 
metrically, Trigonometrically, and Optically.— The firſt is 
ſomewhat indire& and unartful ; the ſecond, perform'd by 
means of Inſtruments for the Purpoſe ; and the third by Sha- 
dows. 

The Inftruments chiefly uſed in meaſuring of Altitudes, 
are the 22 Theodolite, Geometric Quadrat, or 
Line of Shadows, &c. the Deſcriptions, Applications, &c. 
awhereof, ſee under their reſpeftive Articles, QUADRANT, 
TazDoLiTE, QUADRAT. | 


To take Accceſſible AurTiropss. | 


To meaſure an acceſſible Altitude, geometrically, ——Sup- 
ſe it required to find the Altitude A B, (Tab. Geometry, 
Fig. 88.) plant a Staff DE perpendicularly in the Ground, 
of ſuch height as may equal the height of the Eye. Then, 
laying proſtrate on the Ground, with your Feet to the Staff; 


if E and B prove in the ſame right Line with the Eye C; 
the length &A is equal to the Altitude AB. If ſome 


other lower Point, as F, prove in the Line with E and the 


Eye; you muſt remove the Staff, c. nearer to the Object: 


On the contrary, if the Line continued from the Eye over 


E, mark out ſome Point above the Altitude requir'd ; the 
Staff, Cc. are to be remov'd farther off, till the Line C E 
raze the very Point requir'd. Thus, meaſuring the Diſtance 
of the Eye C from the Foot of the Object A; the Altitude 
is had ; fince CA AB. 

Or thus: At the Diſtance of 30, 40, or more Feet, 
plant a Staff DE, (Fig. 89.) and at a diſtance herefrom, in 
C, another ſhorter one, ſo as that the Eye being in E; E 
and B may be in the ſame right Line therewith. Meaſure 
the Diſtance between the two Staves, GE; and between 
the ſhorter Staff and the Object, HF; as alſo, the diffe- 
rence of the Heights of the Sta ves, GE. To GFE, GE 
and HF ; find a fourth proportional B H. To this add the 
Altitude of the ſhorter Staff, FC. The Sum is the Altitude 
required, AB. 

To meaſure an acceſſible Altitude, trigonometrically.—Sup- 

ſe ir . to find the Altitude A B, (Tab. Ty igonom. 

ig. 23.) chuſe a Station in E; and with a Quadrant, Theo- 
dolite, or other graduated Inſtrument duly. placed, find the 
Quantity of the Angle of Altitude ADC. See AncrE. 

Meaſure the ſhorteſt Diſtance of the Station from the 
Object, viz. DC, which of conſequence is perpendicular to 
A See DISTANCE. | 

Now, C being a right Angle, tis eaſy to find the Line 
AC; fince, in the Triangle A CD, we have two Angles, 
viz. CandD, and a fide oppoſite to one of them, CD, to find 
the Side oppoſite to the other: for which we have this Canon, 
As the Sine of the Angle A, is to the given fide oppoſite 


thereto, DC ; ſo is the Sine of the other Angle D, to the 


Side required CA. See Txrancrt. 

To the fide thus found, adding BC, the Sum is the per- 
pendicular Altitude requir'd. 

The Operation ig beſt perform'd by Logarithms. See 
Loc ax ITHM. Nes | 

If there happen an Error in taking the Quantity of the 
Angle A, (Fig. 24.) the true Altitude BDwill be to the falſe 
one BC; as the Tangent of the true Angle D A B, to the 
Tangent of the erroneous Angle CA B. 


/ 
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Hence, ſuch Error. will be greater in 4 greater And 


than in a leſs: and hence alſo, the Error is greater if the 


Angle be lefſer, than if greater. To avoid the Inconvenien. 


ces of both which, the Station is to be pitch d on at a mo. 


derate Diſtance; ſo as the Angle of Altitude, DEB, ma 
be nearly half right. 8 | 
Again, if the Inſtrument were not horizontally pla 
but inclined, e. g. to the Horizon in any Angle: T © true 
Altitude will be to the erroneous one, as the Tangent of the 
true Angle, to that of the erroneous one. 


To meaſure an acceſſible Altitude optically, by the ghz. 
| SET 


dow of the Body. See Syavow. wer | 

To meaſure an acceſſible Altitude by the geometrical Gus. 
drat. Suppoſe it required to find the Altitude A B, 44 
Geom. Fig. 90.) chuſing a Station at pleaſure in D, and 
meaſuring the Diſtgnce thereof from the Object, DB; tum 


the Quadrat this and that way, till the Top of the Tower 


A, appear thro' the Sights. 8 

If, then, the Thread cut the right Shadows, ſay, As the 
Part of the right Shadow cut off, is to the fide of the Que. 
drat ; fo is the Diſtance of the Station DB, to the Part of 
the Altitude A E.—If the Thread cut the verſed Shadoy, 
ſay, As zhe Side of the Quadrat is to the Part of the 
verſed Shadow cut off; ſo is the Diſtance of the Station 
DB, to the Part of the Altitude A E. | 

AE, therefore, being found in either Caſe, by the Rule 
of Three; and the Part of the Altitude B E added thereto; 
the Sum is the Altitude required. 


To take Tnacceſfible AtTiruvDss. 


To meaſure an inacceſſible Altitude,  geometrically—. 
Suppoſe A B, (Fig.89.) an inacceſſible Altitude, fo that you 
cannot meaſure to the Foot thereof. Find the Diſtance 
CA, or FH, as taught under the Article DisTANcz : pro- 
ceed with the reſt as in the Article for acceſſible Diſtances, 
To meaſure an inacceſſible Altitude, trigonometrically.— 
Chuſe two Stations, G and E, (Tab. 7rigonom. Fig. 25.) in 
the ſame right Line with the required Altitude AB, and at 
ſuch diſtance from each other, D F, as that neither the Angle 
FA D, be too ſmall, nor the other Station G too near the 
Object, AB. With a proper Inſtrument, take the Quanti 
of the Aogles ADC, AFC, and CFB. See AncLs—/ 
ure the Interval F D. 

-: Then, in the Triangle-A FD, we have the Angle D, 
: Shiga by Obſervation z and the Angle A FD, by — 

e obſerved Altitude A FC, from two right Angles; 

conſequently the third Angle DA E, by ſubtraRing the other 


two from two right ones: and alſo the Side FD: From 


whence the Side A E is found by the Canon above laid down, 
in the Problem of acceſſible Altitudes; And again, in the 
Triangle A CF, having a right Angle C, an obſerved Angle 
E, and a fide A F; the Side AC, and the other CPF, are 
found by the ſame Canon. Laſtly, in the Triangle FCB, 
having a right Angle C, obſerved Angle CFB, and a Side 
CE; the other fide CB, is found by the ſame Canon. 

Adding, therefore, AC and CB; the Sum is the Alt 
tude required, AB. | a 

To find an inacceſſible Altitude, by: the Shadow, or tht 

eometrical Quadrat. Chuſe two Stations in D and H, 

Tab. Geom. Fig. 90.) and find the Diſtance D H or CG: 
obſerve what part of either the right or verſed Shadow i 
cut by the Thread, TP | 

If the right Shadows be cut in both Stations, ſay, As the 
Difference of the right Shadows in the two Stations, is to 
the Side of the Square ; ſo is the Diſtance of the Stations 
GC to the Altitude EA. If the Thread cut the verſed 
Shadow at both Stations, ſay, As the Difference of the ver- 
ſed Shadows mark'd at the two Stations, is to the leſſet 
verſed Shadow; ſo is the Diſtance of the Stations GC, to 
the Interval GE. Which being had; the Altitude E B i 
alſo found by means of the — Shadow in G; as in the 
Problem for acceſſible Altitudes. . ä 

Laſtly, if the Thread in the firſt Station G, cut the right 
Shadows; and in the latter, the verſed Shadows: ſay, 4 
the Difference of the Product of the right Shadow into the 
verſed, ſubtracted from the Square of the Side of the Qui 
drat, is to the Product of the Side of the Quadrat into the 
verſed Shadow: ſo is the Diſtance of the Stations G C, to 


the Altitude requir'd, A E. 


The utmoſt Diſtance at which an Object may be ſeth 
being given; to find its Altitude. Suppoſe the Diſtance 
DB, (Tab. Geography, Fig. 9.) turn this into Degrees; bf 
which means, you will have the Quantity of the Angle C: 
From the Secant of this Angle ſubtract the whole Sine BC; 
the Remainder will be A B, in ſuch Parts, whereof BC B 
10000000,—Then ſay, as 10000000 is to the Value of A 
in ſuch Parts; ſo is the Semidiameter of the Earth B 
19695359, to the Value of the Altitude A B in Paris Feet. 

The Sun's Altitude may alſo be foithd without a Qu 
drant, or any the like Inſtrument, by erecting a Pin or Wire 
perpendicularly, as in the Point C, (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fs 


62.) 
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hy 


E- had deſerib'd the Madrantal 
4 to the Height of W Pin or 

D parallel to CA, and make it 
th of the Shadow); then will a Ru- 


G | 
equal to Ci interſe& the Quadrant in B; and BA 
pag pe by Zune 4 as ogg meaſur'd on the 


? £4 


vich Point 
) framk "Make CE 


ole Secant 10000168, 1 
the Remainder AB is 168, whic 


a aris Feet. h N 
will be — ele Bye, in Perſpective, is a right Line let 

_ the Eye, perpendicular to the ed Plane. 
m"_ 717TvDE, in Aſtronomy, is the Diſtance of a Star, or 
Wo Point in the Mundane Sphere, from the Horizon. See 
| 8 Hor1zoN, DisYANCE, Oc. | 85 | 
"This Altitude may either be true or apparent, —If regard 
be had to the rational, or real Horizon ; the Altitude is 
{aid to be true or real: If to the apparent, or ſenſible Ho- 
1 ; the Altitude is apparent —Or rather, the apparent 
Altitude is ſuch as it appears to our Obſervation ; and the 
true, that from which the Refraction has been ſubtracted. 
See Tauz, APPARENT, c. 3 | 
che Altitude of a Star, or other Point, is properly an 
Arch of a Vertical Circle, intercepted between the aſſign- 
ed Point and the Horizon. See VEATICAT.— Hence, 

Meridian At rIirupz.— The Meridian being a vertical 
Circle; a Meridian Altitude, that is, the Altitude of a 
point in the Meridian, is an Arch of the Meridian intercep- 
ted between it and the Horizon. See OgsERVATIOx. 

To obſerve the Meridian Altitude of the Sun, of a Star, 
or other Phenomenon, by means of the Quadrant, fee Mx- 
RIDIAN Altitude. 

To obſerve a Meri 

NOMON, | 5 2 
23 of the Pole. —Since the Meridian paſſes thro 
the Poles of the World; the Altitude of the Pole, is an 
Arch of the Meridian, intercepted between the Pole and the 


dian Altitude by means of a Gnomon, 


"5 dres the Altitude or Elevation of the Pole, ſee E- ; 


ion, and Po- RE. | 
elbe —— of the Pole coincides with the Latitude o 


the Place. See LArITrup gz. | | 

Aurrruns of the Equator, is the Complement of the 
Altitude of the Pole to a Quadrant of a Circle. See Ex- 
vation of the Equator. 33 

To 2 — TuDEs of the Sun, Stars, &c. by the 
Globe. See GTon k. | 185 

Arrirupz of the Nonageſimal, is the Altitude of the 
19th Degree of the Ecliptic, reckon'd from the Eaſt Point. 
Ser NONAGESIMAL. 

Refraction of AuTiruDE, is an Arch of a Vertical Circle, 
as 8 5, (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 28.) whereby the Altitude 
SE, of a Star or other Body, is increas'd by means of the 
Refraction. See - REFRACTION. 

Parallax of ALTirTupE, called alſo fimply- Parallax ; 
is the difference CB, (Tab. Aſtron. Fig. 27.) between the 
true and apparent Place of a Star; or, the Difference B C, 
between the true Diſtance of a Star A B, and the obſerved 
Diſtance AC, from the Zenith A. . 
The Parallax diminiſhes the Altitude of a Star, or in- 
creaſes its Diſtance from the Zenith. 2M 

To find the Parallax of Altitude, Sc. ſee Pan ALLAxX. 

AtrirupzE of a Figure, in Geometry, is the Diſtance of 
its Vertex, from its Baſe ; or the length of a Perpendicular 
let fall from the Vertex to the Baſe. See Ficuar, Bas, 
and VERTEX. | | 

Thus, K M, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 19.) being taken for the 
HBaſe of the Rectangle-Triangle, K LM: the Perpendicu- 
lar K M, will be the Altitude of the Triangle. ; 

Triangles of equal Baſes and Altitudes, are equal; and 
Parallelograms, whoſe Baſes and Altitudes are equal to thoſe 
of Triangles, are juſt double thereof. See TAIANcTLE, Pa- 
RALLELOGRAM, Cc. 

ALTiTuDE of Motion, is a Term uſed by Dr. Wallis, for 
the Meaſure of any Motion, eſtimated according to the 
Line of Direction of the moving Force. See Moriox. 

ALTO & Baſſo, or in Al. ro & in Baſſo, in Law, ſigni- 
fies the abſolutè Reference of all Differences, ſmall and 
great, high and low, to ſome Arbitrator or indifferent Per- 
lon,——Pareat univerſis per freſentes quod Willielmus Ty- 
lar de Terton, & Thomas Gower de Almeſtre, poſuerunt ſe in 
Alto & in Baſſo, in arbitrio quatuor Hominum, viz. —de 


guadam querela pendente inter eos in curia. Nos & terram 


noſtram Al & Baſiz ipſius domini Regis ſuppoſuimus vo- 
luntati. Du Cange. | 
, ALUDELS, in Chymiſtry, Subliming- Pots. See SuBL1- 
TION, | 
Aludels, are a Range of earthen Tubes, or Pots without 
ttoms; fitted, one over another, and diminiſhing as they 
advance towards the Top.— The loweſt is adapted to a Por, 
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- 


, A . \ 
placed in the Purnace, wherein che Matter to be ſublime d 
is lodg d.— And at the Top ie a Head, to retain the Flow- 
ers which aſcend. Ste Frowzs. EY: x4 
ALVEARIUM, in Anatomy, the bottom of the Con- 
cha, or hollow of the Auricle. See Aun ic, and Coxcna. 
The Alvearinm Auricule terminates at the Mearns Au- 
410rins... 8% Nn | 
PR. 995 literally ſignifies Bee-hive, form'd of Alueus, 
annel. | r | 
ALVEOLI, in Anatomy, little Sockets in the Jaws, 
wherein the Teeth are ſet. See Tzzrn, and Jaw. © 
The Alveoli are lined with a Membrane of exquiſite Senſe, 
which ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapt about the Roots 
of each Tooth; from whenee, and the Nerve, proceeds that 
Pain called Odontalgy, or Tooth-ach. See OnonTarcy, and 
Toorn-Acn. „„ FI INES. 
ALVIDUCA, a Term uſed by ſome Writers for looſex- 
ing Medicines, See Pu AT Iv, Oc. bY 
The Word is compounded of Avus, and duco, I draw. 
ALUM, Arvmtn. See ArLUu n. | Hg 
ALVUS, among Anatomiſts, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
the inteſtinal Tube, from the Stomach to the Anus. Sce In- 
TESTINES. | 
Arvvs, in a Medicinal Senſe, is taken for the State, and 
Condition of the Fxces, or Excrements contain'd within that 
Cavity. See Exc zuENHr, Ga. | 
Thus, when a Perſon is laxative, it is called Avus li- 
23 and when coſtive, Alvus adftrifta. See Cos rivx, 
AXATIVE, &c. + a 
AMABYR, or Amvazrs, in our antient Law-Books.— 
Pretium virginitatis domino ſolvendum.—Puella dicitur eſſe 
deſertum Regis, & cb hoc Regis eſt de ea Amvabyr habere. 
The Cuſtom was in honour of un, and obtained till 
ſuch time as Henry Earl of Arundel, Temp. Phil. eg Mar. 


- * } 


» © 
py 


in confideration of 60/1. releaſed it to all his Tenants there, 


by the Name of the Cuſtom of Rmabyr and Chevage. See 


Cnxvace. - | | 
AMAIN, a Sea Term, uſed by a Man of War, to his 

Enemy; and ſignifying, yie/4.—Hence, To ſtrike Amain, 

that is, to lower your Topfails. 

AMALGAM, or Amarcama, in Chymiſtry, a Maſs of 

Mercury, united and incorporated with a Metal. See Mzx- 

cvay, and Mzrar. 

The Amalgam of Mercury with Lead, is a ſoft, friabls 
Subſtance, of a Silver Colour. See LR Ap. 

By waſhing and grinding this Amaigam with fair warm 
Water in a glaſs Mortar, the Impurities of the Metal will 
mix with the Water; and by changing the Water, and re- 
peating the Lotion again and again, the Metal will be fur- 
ther and further purified. —PozFbaave mentions it as one of 
the greateſt Secrets in Chymiſtry, to contrive to bring off 
the Liquor at laſt as clear and unſal 'd as whien firſt pour'd 
on the Amagam; which might afford a Method of making 
the nobler Metals, or procuring them from the Baſer. Seo 
TrxAn8MUTATION, PnitosorntR's Stone, &c. 

This philoſophical way of purifying Metals, may be ap 
plied to all the Metals, except Iron and Copper. See A- 
MALGAMATION. 

The Word Amalgama is form'd of the Greek Ah, /imul, 
together, and yauey, jungere, to join. 

AMALGAMATION, in Chymiſtry, the O 


tion of 
N an Amalgama ; i. e. of calcining, or rather diſſol- 
ving ſome Metal, eſpecially Gold, by means of Mercury. 
See AM ALG AMA. | 

Amalgamation is performed by fuſing, or at leaſt igniting 
the Meral ; and in this Stare adding a proportion of Mer- 
cury thereto z3 upon which they mutually attract, and incor- 
porate with each other. See Mx cuxx. | 

All Metals, except Iron and Copper, unite and amalga- 
mate with Mercury ; but Gold with the greateſt facility 
Silver the next; of LA Lead, and Tin. See Mzrat, Sc. 
The Amalgamation of Gold is uſually perform'd by heat- 
ing the Laminæ or Plates of Metal red hot; after which, 

uickfilver is to be pour'd upon em, and the Mixture ftirr'd 
with a little Iron Rod, till it begins to riſe into Smoke. —lIx 
is then thrown into a Veſſel full of Water, where it coagu- 
lates and becomes manageable. 

This Calcination is in great uſe among Goldſmiths, and 
Gilders, who by this means render Gold fluid and ductile 
for their Purpoſes. —Such Mixture or Amalgama being laid 
on any other Metal, for inſtance, Copper; and this after- 
wards placed on the Fire to evaporate; the Gold will be 
left alone on the Surface of the Copper : which makes what 
we call Gilding. See GiLvDins, 

The Blackneſs adhering to the Amaigama may be waſhed 
away with Water ; and a deal of the Mercury preſs'd out 
thro' a linen Cloth: The reſt being evaporated in a Crucible, 
= Gold remains behind in an impalpable Pouder. See 

OLD. | 

Gold retains about thrice its own weight of Mercury. 

This Operation is denoted among Chymiſts by the Tame 
AAA, See CnARACTRR. 1 


AMA - 


A 


AMATORII Muſeuli, in Anatomy, an Appellation ſome- Oil of Turpentine; chiefly found in the Paltick Sea, Ae 
times given 9 AC Muſcles of the Eyes which give the Coaſts of Pruſfa, &. Wake, ng 
them a Caſt fideways, and aſſiſt in that particular Look by) Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to the Origin of Am: 
ſome called Ogling. See Evz. | n zer, and what Claſs of Bodies it belongs to: ſome referring 

When the Abduftor and Humilis act together, they give it to the Vegerable, others to the Mineral, and ſome even ke 
this oblique Motion. See ABpucrtor, an Hum1L1s. the Animal Kingdom.—lts Natural Hiſtory, and its Chy. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Amare, to love. . mical Analyfis, afford ſomething in favour of each Opinion. 

AMAUROSIS, in Medicine, a Deprivation of Sight; the Pliny deſcribes it as © a refinous Juice, oozing from ape 
Eyes remaining fair, and ſeemingly unaffected. Sec Exx, Ce. © Pines, and Firs ; (others ſay, from Poplats, whereof ther, | 

Amauroſis is the ſame with what the Latius more uſually „ are whole Foreſts on the Coaſts of Sweden ;) and dil 


. Serena. ce charged thence into the Sea; where undergoing ſome 4]. 
Tarte Word is Greek, debe q. d. Darkneſs 3 form'd of e teration, it is thrown in this form upon the Shores + 
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| ; © Pruſſia; which lie very low: They add, that it was he 
a el © the ING gave it the Denomination Succinum; fo 
& Fuccus, Juice.” Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XX XVII. 

This Opinion of the antient Naturaliſt, is confirmed by 
the Obſervations of many of the modern ones ; particularly 
the learned Father Camelli. Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 290, 

Some have imagin'd it a Concretion of the Tears of 
Birds; others, the Urine of a Beaſt ; others, the Scum of 
the Lake Cephi/ide, near the Alautick; others, a Congelz. 
tion form'd in the Baltick Sea, and in ſome Fountain; 
where it is found ſwimming like Pitch. | 

Others ſuppoſe it a Bitumen, trickling into the Sea from 
ſubterraneous Sources; there concreted into this form, and 
thrown aſhore by the Waves, 

This laſt Opinion was a long time the moſt popular; 
and ſeem'd to have the beſt Ground: but this, too, is 
now diſcarded ; as good Amber having been found in dig. 
ging at a conſiderable diſtance from the Sea, as that gather. 


'AMAXOBII, AmaxoBians, or HAMAXOBIANS, in an- 
tient Geography, a kind of People who had no Houſes, nor 
even Tents ; but lived altogether in Chariots, See HamAxo- 
BIANS, LIN C ; 

The Word is compounded. of « weEa, a Chariot, and 60s, 
vita, Life. 312 5 f | 

AMAZON, in Antiquity, a Term fignifying a bold, cou- 
rageous Woman; capable of daring, hardy Atchievements. 
See Viraco, Hzronns, Go. 3 

The Word is botrow'd from the Amazons, a Nation of 
warlike Women, in Scyzhia, inhabiting near the Tanais; 
who liv'd without Men, and had only to do with Strangers ; 
killing their Male Children, and cutting off the left Breaſts 
of their Females, to make them more fit for the Combat. 

"Tis from this laſt Circumſtance that they take their 
Name, vis. from the Privative @, and (ago, Mamma, 


Breaft. | f 
Tis a Point controverted even among antient Writers, 


whether ever there really were ſuch a Nation of Amazons.— 


Strabo, Palæpbatus, and others, abſolutely deny it: on the con- 
trary, Herodotus, Pauſanias, Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pom- 


eius, Fuſtin, Pliny, Mela, Plutarch, &c. expreſly aſſert it. 


Hippocrates mentions a Law among 'em, whereby they 
were doom'd to remain Virgins, till ſuch time as they had 
ſlain three Men of their Enemies.—He adds, that the Rea- 
ſon of their cutting off the right Breaſt, was to make the 
right Arm the ſtronger; as ſuppoſing this would now receive 
the Nutriment, which wou'd otherwiſe have gone to that. 

Some Authors relate, that inſtead of killing, they twiſted 
the Legs of their Male Children ; to prevent their being 
able to contend with em for the pier 

M. Petit, a French Phyfician, publiſh'd a Latin Diſſerta- 
tion in 16835, to prove that there really was a Nation of Ama- 
2015 It contains abundance of curious 22 relating 
to their Habit, their Arms, the Cities built by em, Sc.— 
On Medals, the Amazons Buſt is uſually arm'd with a little 
Ax, bore on the Shoulder, and a Buckler, in form of a Halt- 
Moon, by the Zatins called Pelta. 

Some modern Geographers and Travellers mention Ama- 
Zons {till in being. — Jobn de los Sanctos, a Portugueſe Ca- 
puchin, in his Deſcriptios of Ethiopia, ſpeaks of a Race of 


Amazons in Africa. And /Eneas Syluins gives us a very | 


preciſe Account of a Republick of real Amazons, in Bobe- 
mia, which laſted nine Years ; founded by the Courage of 
a Maid named Yalaſea. | 

AMBAGES, a Latin Term for a Circumlocution; or, an 
indirect Diſcourſe or Diction, tending to expreſs or ſhew 
ſomething by a Compaſs of Words or Sentiments fetch'd 
from afar. See CiRcuMLOCUTION. 

AMBARVALIA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt, or Ceremony 
among the Romans ; celebrated annually, to procure of the 
Gods a happy Harveſt. See Fzasr, Ec. 

At theſs Feaſts, they ſacrificed a Bull, a Sow, and a 
Sheep; which, before the Sacrifice, were led in Proceſſion 
around the Fields ; whence the Feaſt took its Name : from 
the Greek aug, about; or the Latin ambio, I go round, and 
arvum, Field. — Tho, Scaliger writes it Ambarbalia ; and 
deduces it from ambire urbem, to go round the City. 

From the Beaſts offer'd in Sacrifice, the Ceremony was 
alſo called Suovetaurilia. See SuovETAuRILIA. 

"Tis not certain whether this Feaſt was fix'd, or movea- 
ble ; nor whether it was celebrated once, or twice a year ; 
Authors being of different Opinions on both thoſe Heads. 

The Ambervale Carmen, was a Prayer preferr'd on this 
Occaſion ; whereof we have the Formula preſerved in Caro, 
C. 141. 4e Re Ruſtica. 

The Prieſts who chiefly officiated at the Solemnity, were 
called Fratres Arvales, See Ax vALEsõ. 

AMBASSADOR. See Es Ass Apo. 

AMBE, in Anatomy, a ſuperficial Jutting out of a Bone. 
See Bone, ; | 

The Word is alſo uſed as the Name of a Chirurgical In- 
ſtrument, with which they reduce diſlocated Bones. 

AMBER, Svccinum, Carart or KARARE, Gressum, 
ErxcTruM, CHRYSOLECTR UM, in Natural Hiſtory, &9c. a 
pon tranſparent Subſtance, of a gummous or bituminous 


orm and Conſiſtence, but a reſinous Taſte, and a ſmell like 


ed on the Coaſt. 


Others ſuppoſe Amber a compound Subſtance.—Pryſſ, 
ſay they, and the other Countries which produce Amber, 
are moiſten'd with a bituminous Juice, which mixing with 
the vitriolick Salts abounding in thoſe Places, the Points of 
thoſe Salts fix its Fluidity, whence it congeals : and the 
Reſult of that Congelation makes what we call Amber; 
which is more or leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm, as thoſe 
Parts of Salt and Bitumen are more or leſs pure, and mix' 
in this, or that Proportion. | > 8 
The Chymiſts are as much divided as the Naturaliſtz 

mber being found by Diſtillation to yield an acid Spirit 
which precipitates into a Salt; is inferr d, by ſome, to be of 
a mineral Nature; this being a Circumſtance peculiar to that 
Kingdom, and never found in the Diſtillation of Vegets 


- 


| bles: To which may be added, that Amber diſſolves in Al- 


coho], not in Water; melts at the Fire, and is inflammable; 
which are Charakters, that ſeem to refer it to the Claſs of 
Sulphurs, or Bitumens. red 

thers, on the contrary, argue it of the Vegetable Kind, 
from its reſolving into the ſame Principles with Vegetables ; 
vis. Water, Spirit, Salt, and Oil.—Zoerhaave reſembles it 
to Camphire, which is a concreted Oil of the aromatic Plants 
of that Country, elaborated by Heat into a cryſtalline Form. 
There are ſeveral Indications which diſcover where An- 
ber is to be found. —The Surface of the Earth is there co- Ml 
ver'd with a ſoft ſcaly Stone; and Vitriol in particula 
abounds there, which is ſometimes found white, ſometimes 
reduced into a Matter like melted Glaſs, and ſometimes 
figur d like petrify'd Wood. | 

Amber aſſumes all Figures in the Ground; that of 2 
Pear, an Almond, a Pea, c. Among others, there have 
been found Letters very well formed ; and even Hebrew, 
and Arabick Characters. Within ſome pieces of Amber, 
have likewiſe been found Leaves, Inſects, c. included; 
which ſeems to indicate either that the Amber was original- 
ly in a fluid State ; or that having been expoſed to the Sun, 
it was ſoften'd, and render'd ſuſceptible of the Leaves, In- 
ſects, Oc. which came in its way. The latter of theſe ſeems 
the more agreeable to the Phænomenon, in regard thoſe 
Inſects, Oc. are never found in the Centre of the piece of 
Amber, but always near the Surface. 

"Tis obſerv'd by the Inhabitants of the Places where An. 
ber is produc d, that all Animals, whether terreftrial, aerial, 
or aquatick, are extremely fond of it; and that they fre- 

uently find Pieces of it in their Excrements, and in their 
odies when open'd. | 

The moſt remarkable Property of Amber, is, that, when 
rubbed, it draws or attracts other Bodies to it ; and this, 


tis obſery'd, it does, even in thoſe Bodies which the An- 


tients thought it had an Antipathy to; as oily Bodies, Dro 
of Water, the Bafiliſk, Sweat of human Body, Oc. See E- 
"Add, that by Frift brough | 
Add, that by Friction it is brought to yield Light pretty 
copiouſly in the dark ; whence 87715 Lowe . the 
native Phaſphori. See Fu icriox, Pnosr hon us, Licht, Cc. 
Amber is reputed of ſome medicinal Efficacy ; being uſed 
in Suffumigations, to remove Defluxions ; and in Pouder, 
as an Alterant, Abſorbent, Sweetner, and Aftringent. See 
SUFFUMIGATION, ABSORBENT, AsTRINGENT, 8 
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AMB 
- thoſe who work in Amber at Ko. 
to be never infected f whence it is held 


reſervative.— It is eſteem d a Lithonthriptick Diure- 


| tick, and Promoter of the Menſes. 


| -G:inouiſh Amber with regard to its Colours, into 
— 2 and black-—=Bur the two latter are 
70 "ofed of a different Nature and Denomination; the one 
cad Jet, the other —— See AMBERGREASE. 

The white is moſt valued for Medicinal Uſes, as being 
beſt digeſted, of the moſt odoriferous Smell, and 3 

w greateſt Quantity of Volatile Salt —The yellow is mo 
prized by thoſe. who work it into Beads, and other Toys, by 
its tranſparency. | | | | 
— — to be Maſter of the Secret of making 
Coffins of Amber, without deſtroying its Tranſparenc „ 
'obable he took the Hint from the Ethiopians, who bury 
— Dead in Glaſſes. An Ethiopian, tho black, makes a 
fine Figure in a Venice Cryſtal ; much more would he do in 
a Cover of yellow Amber. 

The Amber gather'd on the Pruſſian Coaſts, yields that 
Prince a handſome Revenue.—Authors make mention of 
other Places where it is found, as on the Banks of the Po F 
the Coaſts of Marſeilles ; and divers Parts of Alia, Africa, an 
even America: But Hartman, who has wrote the Hiſtor 
of the Pruſſian Amber, Succini Pruſſici Hiſtoria, &c. 
treats all theſe Accounts as Fables, and denies Amber to be 
found any where but in the Northern Countries of Zurope, 
vis. in Poland, Sileſia, and Bohemia, rarely; Futland, Hol- 

ein, Denmark, oftener; more frequently ſtill on the Coaſts 
of Samegitia, Courland, Livonia, and Pomerania; but 
moſt of all, in Pruſſia, in the Country called Sambia, from 
Neve Tiff to Urants Urug. 

The Word is originally Arabick, Ambar, or Anbar, which 
ſignifies the ſame t ing. . 

Spirit of Aux R, is an acid Liquor, ur'd from Am- 
ber, by pulverizing and diſtilling it by a d-heat, with or 
without the Addition of Tobacco-pipes, Bricks, Sand, c. 

It is chiefly uſed externally in Rheumatick Pains and 
Aches ; and internally, in inveterate Gleets, Qc. 

Oil of Aux, is a fine, tranſparent, ponderous, yellow 


Oil; procured after the Spirit, by increafing the degree of 


Fire.— This, by Rectification, becomes a good Antihyſteric, 
and Emmenagogue ; being very ſubtile and trative. 

Volatile Salt of AmBzx.—The principal Chymical Produc- 
tion of this Subſtance, is a peculiar white, tranſparent, acid 
Salt; which riſes after the Oil, and fixes in the Neck of the 
Retort, Sc. | 

It is a good Cephalic, and Detergent : Dr. Quincy ſays, 
it extremely attenuates, cuts, and penetrates the moſt. re- 
mote and minute Receſſes; and thus ſcours, as it were, the 
whole nervous Syſtem. Its. chief tendency, he adds, is to 
Secretion ; and what it carries along with it, is by Urine. 
It alſo contributes, with Alexipharmicks, to promote a Dia- 
phoreſis; and is ſcarce ever omitted in Preſcription for chro- 
nick Caſes, as Epilepfies, Palfies, c. 

The great Conſumption of this Medicine, and the ſmall 
Proportion that Amber yields of it,occafions it to be 5 nad 
ly adulterated with Sal Ammoniac, Nitre, Cream of Tartar, 
Salt of Coral, Cc. 2 | 

Tincture of AunRR, is procured by Digeſtion in Spirit of 
Wine with a Sand-heat. Fee TincrukE, and DIGESTION. 


It is preſcribed with the ſame Intentions as the Salt of 
Amber. 


Black Aug ER. Sce JxT. | 

Liquid AmBtr, is a kind of native Balſam, or Reſin, 
like Thrpentine ; clear, reddiſh or yellowiſh; of a pleaſant 
Smell, almoſt like Ambergreaſe. See Rxsin. 

It flows liquid, from an Incifion made in the Bark of a 
fine large Tree in New Spain; but hardens as it grows 
older into a ſolid form, and is brought to us in Barrels. 

It is reputed an excellent Balſam ; mollifies, conſolidates, 
and is good againſt the Sciatica, Weakneſs of the Nerves, 
Sc. See Barn. 

- AvipsR-GREASE, AMnERGRIS, AMBRA-GriSiA, AMBA- 
RUM, a fragrant Drug, that melts almoſt like Wax; common- 
q” hs 8 greyiſh or aſh - colour, uſed both as a Perfume and a 

rdial. : 

It is found on the Sea- Coaſts, in ſeveral Countries; as, 
along the Southern and Eaſtern Parts of Africa, Madagaſcar, 
the Maldives, ſome Parts of the Mediterranean ; and in 
the Weſt Indies, about the Iſlands of Bermudas, &c. It is 
of divers Colours, whitiſh, browniſh, ſtreak'd with yellow, 
blackiſh, Oc. 

There is a great Variety of Opinions among Naturaliſts 
with regard to its Origin and Production : To rehearſe em 
all, would make a Volume.—The principal may be reduced 
to theſe which follow. | | 
1, Some take it for the Excrement of a Bird, which be- 
86 melted by the Heat of the Sun, and waſh'd off the 
Shore by the Waves; is ſwallow'd by Whales ; who return 
it back in the Condition we find it, Or, as Barboſa re- 
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(78) 


* 
lates, from the Moby iſb Inhabitants of the Maldives; the 
Excrements abovemention'd are alter d and refin'd by lying 
on the Rocks, expoſed to the Sun, Moon, and Air ; from 
whence they are afterwards. waſh'd off by the riſing Sea. 
They add, that the Whales frequently ſwallow pieces hereof: 
that thoſe Pieces we meet withal of a black Colour; took that 
Hue in the Stomach of thoſe Animals; that the brown are ſuch 
as have floated long on the Water; and the white, ſuch as 
have only been a ſhort time there, which they value the 
moſt. Ramtiiſſo, Tom. I. fol. 313: Wn | 

FR Others ſpeak of it as the Excrement of a Oetacedus 
Fiſh ; becauſe ſometimes found in the Inteftines, and ſome- 
times in the Fæces themſelves, of ſuch Animals.—Fuſtus 
Klobins, in his Hiſtory of Amber, deſcribes the Animal ; 
which he ſays is a Whale, and called the Trunk: Adding, 
that the Sperma Ceti is taken out of the Head of the ſame 
Creature.— Others, with the Per/ians, ſuppoſe the Fiſh that 
yields the Ambergreaſe, a Sea-Calf ; others, with the Afri- 
cans, a peculiar Species of Fiſh, named Ambracan; others 
a Crocodile, by reaſon its Fleſh is perfumed, 8&c. ' 

But, to both theſe Hypotheſes it is objected, That we 
have no Inſtance of any Excrement capable of melting like 
Wax. Add, that if it were the Excrement of a Whale, it 


y ſhould rather be found in ſuch Places where thoſe Animals 


abound, as about Greenland, &c. than about the Maldivy 
Iſlands, Soffala, Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. where no 
Whales are found. 

3, Others take it for a kind of Wax, or Gum, which di- 
ſtils from Trees, and drops into the Sea, where it congeals, 
and becomes Ambergreaſe. | 

4, Others, and particularly many of the Orientals, ima- 

ine it ſprings out of the bottom of the Sea, as Naphtha 

oes out of ſome Fountains.— They add, that the only 
Springs hereof are in the Sea of Ormus, between the Ara- 
bian and Perſian Gulphs. Eari ſii, who is of this Opinion, 
in the firſt Climate of his Geography, mentions pieces of 
Ambergreaſe, on thoſe Coaſts, weighing a full Quintal.— 
Paludanus and may avg ſpeak of it as a fort of Pitch, gra- 
dually working up from the bottom of the Sea, and harden- 
ing in the Sun. 
5, Others take it for a Sea-Muſhroom, tore up from 
the bottom by the Violence of Tempefts ; it being obſerv'd, 
that Ambergreaſe is never found but after Storms. | 

6*, Others aflert it a Vegetable Production, ifluing out 
of the Root of a Tree, whoſe Roots always ſhoot toward 
the Sea, and diſcharge themſelves into the ſame.— This Ac- 
count we have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, from one 
of the Dutch Factors at Batavia : And the ſame is con- 
firmed by Mr. Boyle. Of Taſtes and Odors. 

7*, Others ſuppoſe it a ſpongious kind of Earth, which 
the working of the Sea waſhes from off the Rocks, where, 


being lighter than Water, it floats —Others are of Opinion 


that it is a bituminous Matter ; that it is at firſt liquid, 
and runs into the Sea, and that it is there condenſed and re- 
duced into a Maſs. 

 8?, Laſtly, others maintain, that Ambergreaſe is made 
from the Honey-Combs which fall into the Sea from the 
Rocks, where the Bees had formed their Neſts.— This Opi- 
nion has ſomething of Experience on its fide, and ins 
now to be generally allow'd ; ſeveral Perſons having ſeen 
Pieces that were half Ambergreaſe, and half plain Honey- 
Comb : and others, again, having found large Pieces of Am- 
bergreaſe, which when broke, Honey-Comb, and Honey too, 
were found in the middle. 

The Pieces frequently ſeem compoſed of divers Strata, 
laid one over another ; with Stones and other Bodies in- 
cloſed therein ; and the Strata are ſometimes full of little 
Shells, which ſeem a Species of Concha Anatifera : Whence 
it may be conjectur'd, that the Ambergreaſe has originall 
been in a fluid State ; or at leaſt, that it has been melted; 
and in that State has form'd ir ſelf afreſh, and invelop'd 
ſuch Bodies as happen'd to be in its way. 

It is of conſiderable uſe among Perfumers, who melt ir 
over a gentle Fire, and make Extracts, Eſſences, and Tinc- 
tures of it.—It would be of more uſe in Phyſick too, were 
not its Smell ſo rank and offenfive, and on that account apt 
to occafion Vapours. | | 

We have various Inſtances in Authors, of huge Pieces of 
this Matter: The largeſt that has been known in Europe, 
was brought by the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, toward the 
Cloſe of the laſt Century ; and kept in their Houſe for ſome 
Years, It was almoſt round ; meaſured two Foot in Dia- 
meter, and weigh'd an hundred eighty two Pounds. The 
great Duke of Tauſcany offer d fifty thouſand Crowns for it. 

AMBER-SEED, or Musk-ſeed, is a Seed ſomewhat like the 
Millet, of a birteriſh Taſte, and brought dry to us from 
Martinico and Rypt.— The Egyptians uſe it internally, as a 
Cordial, to fortify the Heart, Stomach, and Head, and to 
provoke Luſt, —lt gives a grateful Scent to the Breath, after 


eating; but is not proper for thoſe who are inclinable to 


Vapours. 
AMBI-, 


Uſe. of one is nece 


ec. for which he is to forfeit 


AM B 


AMBIDEXTER, one who uſes both Hands alike, the 
Left as well as the Right, and this in 


Caſes where only the 


* 


The Word is _ from the Latin ambo, both, and 4ex- 
ter, right hand. — Hippocrates obſerves, that this never hap- 
pens to Women. B27 & 

In a legal Senſe, Ambidexter — a Juror, Sc. = 
receives Money of both Parties, for the giving his Verdict, 
decies tamum, ten times as 


much as he receives. See JuRoR.. We | 8 
AMBIENT, a Term applied to ſuch things as incompa $ 


others round about. | | 
Thus, the Bodies fituate around any other Body, are cal- 
led the Ambient, and often the Circum- Ambient Bodies. 
And the whole Body of Air, becauſe it incompaſles all 
things on the Face of the Earth, is often by Phyfical Writers 
called, by way of Eminence, the Ambient, or Ambient Air. 


See Air. ; ; | 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Ambire, to incompaſs, 


go round. n i 5 
AMBIGENAL Hyperbola, in Geometry is that which 


has one of its infinite Legs inſcribed, and the other circum- 
ſcribed. See HxrERBOTA, and CuRvE. | 
AMBIGUOUS, ſomething dubious, obſcure, or which 
may be taken in different Senſes —The Word is form d of 
the Latin ambo, both, and ago, I drive; 9. 4. that which 
keeps the Mind wavering, or in Suſpence; not knowing 
which ſide to chuſe. | Ne, 
The Anſwers of the antient Oracles were always ambigu- 
OUS, See ORACLE. ee 
AMBIT, of a Figure, in Geometry, is the Perimeter, 
Circumference, or Sum of all the bounding or incompaſ- 
ſing Lines, that conſtitute or include it. See PERIMETER, 
CiRcuMFERENCE, Oc. — . 
AMBITUS, among the antient RiÞans, fignified the Act 
of ſuing, or making Intereſt for Offices. ö 
The Candidates, in this Caſe, went about the City; and 
into all publick Places, and Aſſemblies, to beg Voices; 
which was call'd Ambitus; am, in the antient Latin, figni- 
fying circum, about, or around, and ire, to go. See Can- 
DIDATE. | | | ; 
AMBLE, Amzrinc, in Horſemanſhip; a peculiar kind 
of Pace, wherein a Horſe's two Legs of the ſame Side, move 


at the ſame time. See Pace. 
The ambling Horſe changes Sides at each remove; two 


* 


Legs of a fide being in the Air, and two on the ground, 
at 5 


ſame time: An Amble is uſually the firſt natural Pace 
of young Colts; which, as ſoon as they have Strength 
enough to trot, they quit.— There is no ſuch thing as an 
Amble, in the Manage; the Riding-Maſters allowing of no 
other Paces, befide Walk, Trot, and Gallop: Their Rea- 
fon is, That a Horſe may be put from a Trot to a Gallop, 
without ſtopping him; but not from an Amble to a Gallop, 
without ſuch Stop ; which loſes time, and interrupts the 


Juſtneſs and Cadence of the Manage. See Tror, Gar- 


Lor, Sc. 


There are various Practices and Methods of Diſcipline, 
for bringing a young Horſe to Amble : Some chuſe to toil 
him in his Foot-pace thro' new-plough'd Lands; which na- 
turally inures him to the Stroke requir'd in the Amble. 
Its Inconveniencies are, the Weakneſs and Lameneſs that 
ſuch diſorderly Toil may bring on a young Horſe. 

Others attempt it by ſudden ſtopping, or checking him 
in the Cheeks, when in a Gallop ; and thus petting him in- 
to an Amazedneſs, between Gallop and Trot ; fo that loſing 
both, he neceſſarily tumbles on an Amble,—But this is apt 
to ſpoil a good Mouth and Rein ; and expoſes the Horſe to 
the Unger of an Hoot-reach, or Sinew-ſtrain, by over-reach- 
ing, Oc. | | | 

Others prefer ambling by Weights, as the beſt way; and 
to this end, ſome overload their Horſe with exceflively 
heavy Shoes; which is apt to make him interfere, or 
Arike ' ſhort with his hind Feet. Others fold leaden 
Weights about the Fetlock Paſterns ; which are not only 
liable to the Miſchiefs of the former, but put the Horſe in 
danger of incurable Strains, cruſhing of the Coronet, and 
breeding of Ring-bones, Cc. Others load the Horſe's 
Back with Earth, Lead, or the like maſſy Subſtance ; which 
may occaſion a Swaying of the Back, overſtraining of the 
Fillets, Oc. 

Some endeavour to make him Amble in hand, ere they 
mount his Back, by means of ſome Wall, ſmooth Pale or 
Rail, and by . him in the Mouth with the Bridle- 
hand; and correcting him with a Rod on the hinder Hoofs, 
and under the Belly, when he treads falſe: But this is apt to 
drive a Horſe to a deſperate Frenzy, ere he can be made to 
underſtand what they would have of him; and to rear, 
ſpraul out his Legs, and make other antick Poſtures, which 
are not eaſily quitted again. 

Others think to effect it by a pair of hind Shoes with 


long Spurns or Plates before the Toes; and of ſuch length, 


that if the Horſe offers to trot, the hind-foot beats the fore- 
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AMB 
foot. . But this occafions Wounds of the back Sinews, which 
often bring on an incurable Lameneſs. - N 

Sotne attempt to procure an Amble, by folding fine, 666 
Lifts trait about his Gambrels, in the Place where he i 
artered for a Stiffle Strain; and turn him thus to Gi 
two or three Weeks, and afterwards take away the Lig, 
— This is a Shaniſh Method, but diſapproved ; for tho 
Horſe cannot then trot but with Pain, yet the Members a 
be Sufferers; and tho the Amble be gain'd, it mult be (1, 
_ unſightly ; becauſe attended with a cringing in the bind 
arts. | | 
In effect, Ambling by the Tramel appears the neateſt 1, 
Nature, the beſt and moſt aſſured way: See Trxaner, 
There are divers Errors uſually practis'd in this Method: 
as, That the Tramel is oft made too long, and fo gives 1g 
Stroke; but makes a Horſe hackle — ſhuffle bis Feet 
confuſedly; or too ſhort, which makes him volt and twith 
up his hind Feet ſo ſuddenly, that by Cuſtom it brings 
him to a String-halt ; from which it will ſcarce ever be t. 


4 


. cover'd. Sometimes the Tramel is miſplaced, and to pre- 


vent falling put above the Knee, and the hind Hoof—1n 


which Caſe, the Beaſt cannot give any true Stroke, por 


can the fore-Leg compel the hind to follow it : orif, to evade 
this, the Tramel be made ſhort and ſtrait, it will preſs the 
main Sinew of the hind- Leg, and the fleſhy part of the fore 
Thighs; ſo that the Horſe cannot go without halting before, 
and cringing behind. * | 

As to the Form of the Tramel ; ſome make it all of 
Leather, which is inconvenient ; in that it will either fretch 
or break, and thus confound the Certainty of the Operation, 
In a true Tramel, the fide-Ropes are to be ſo firm, as not 
to yield a Hair's-breadth ; the Hoſe ſoft, and to lie ſo cloſe, 
as not to move from its firſt Place ; and the Back-band 
flat, no matter how light, and to deſcend from the Fillets ſo 
as not to gall, - 1 

When the Horſe by being Trameled on one fide, has at. 
tain'd to Amble perfectly in the Hand; it is to be changel 
to the other ſide, and that to be likewiſe brought to Rule. 
When, by this changing from one fide to another, with a 
half Tramel, the Horſe will run and amble in the Hand, rea. 
dily and ſwiftly, without Snappering and Stumbling ; which 
is ordinarily done by two or three Hours labour; the whole 
Tramel isto be put on, with the broad, flat, Back-band, and 
both ſides tramel'd alike. | 

AMBLYGONOUS Angle, in Geometry, is an obtuſe 
Angle; or an Angle conſiſting of more than 90 Degrees. See 
AncLz, and OBTuss. | 

A Triangle is ſaid to be Amblygonons, when it has one 
Angle greater than a right Angle. See TRIANOL E. 

The Word is Greek; compos'd of ach, obtuſe, and 
yore, Angle. 

AMBLYOPY, AmzLyoe1a, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of 
the Eyes; otherwiſe called Gutta Serena and Amauroſis, 
See GuTTA Serena, &c. *' 

The Word comes from «yfave, obtuſts, dull, and 37]a, 
video, I ſee. | 

AMBO, a kind of Pulpit, or Deſk, antiently uſed in 
Churches, whereon the Prieſts and Deacons flood to read, or 
fing part of the Service; and preach to the People. See 
Purert. | 

It was aſcended by Steps; which occaſioned that pan 
of the Office perform'd there, to be called the Gradwul. 
See GRADUAL. | 

The Term is derived from «few, I mount, —The Ls 


tins alſo called it Analogium; by reaſon they read there— | 


The Ambo was mounted upon two Sides; and hence ſome 
derive the Appellation, from ambo, both. 

The Goſpel was read at the Top of the Ambo; the 
Epiſtle a Step lower. g 

AMBROSIA, in the Heathen Theology, c. a delicious 
_ of Food, whereon the Gods were ſuppoſed to feed. Set 

OD. mY 
Lucian, rallying theſe poetical Gods, tells us, that Am 
broſia and Nectar, of which one is the Meat, and the other 
the Drink of the Gods, were not ſo excellent as the Poets 
deſcribe them ; fince they would leave them for Blood and 
Fat, which they come to ſuck from the Altars like Flies. 

The Word is compounded of the Privative Particle a, and 
BrO, Mortal; in regard it render'd thoſe who fed there 
immortal, or was the Food of the Immortals. 

AMBROSIAN, in Church Hiſtory.— We frequently read 
of the Ambroſian Rite, the Ambroſtan Office, &c. denoting 
a particular Office, or Formula of Worſhip, uſed in the 
Church of Milan; which is ſometimes alſo called the Au. 
broſian Church. See Ritz, Orrick, Ge. 

We alſo meet with the Ambro/ian Chant, or Song; 
which was diſtinguiſh'd from the Roman, in that it 48 
ſtronger and higher. 

The Term takes its riſe from St. Ambroſe, Archbiſhop of 
Milan in the IVth Century, who is uſually ſuppoſed to habe 
been the Author of this Office. Yet ſome are of Opinion, 


the Church of Milan had an Office different from t of 5 
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Rite has obtain 
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n and other Churches of Traly, before the Time twice together, as is always. done by St. John, it has ths 
0 


the Roman effect, till the Time of Charlemaign, 
of 48 2 — ſeveral Office : And when in after - Days 
ea took on him to impoſe the Rowan Office on all 


the P ope | , d 
bes of the Weſt; that of Milan ſhelter 
2 elk ak wes under the Name and Authority 


from which Time, the Phraſe _Ambro/ian 
of St, Amro 3 'd, in contradiftinQion to the Roman Rite. 


The publick Library of Milan, is alſo called the Ambro- 


ſian Library. See LiBRARY. 


"AMBRY; or Armory, the Place where the Arms, 
00 Veſſels, and every thing belonging to Houſe-keeping 


ware "Nu probably the Ambry at Weſtminſter, was ſo called, 
becauſe formerly ſet apart for that uſe 5; or rather, from 
Aumonery, a Houſe — to an Abbey, in which the 
Charities were laid up, and diftributed to the Poor. See 


Alus. | / F 6 | 
LATION, or Walking. See Exzxcis E. 

—— in Phyſick, is uſed by ſome for the ſpread- 
ing of a Gangrene, or Mortification. See Ganczzns, Ec. 
; 8 MBULATC ORY, a Term antiently applied to ſuch 
Courts, c. as were not fixed to any certain Place; but 
held ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes in another,— 
In oppoſition to Se dentary Courts. See Cova r, and Sx- 
DpENTARx. . ; 

The Court of Parliament was antiently Ambulatory ; fo 
were the Courts of King's Bench, Cc. See PARLIAUzxr, 
Kine'sBench, &c. | "Hae | | 

The Word is form d of the Latin ambulare, to walk. 

ſometimes alſo ſay, in a Moral Senſe, a Man's Will 
is Ambulatory, to. the Time of his Death ; meaning, that 
he has it always in his Power to revoke it. 

AMBURBIA, or AmBuzBars Sacrum, in Antiquity, a 
Religious Feaſt, or Ceremony, practiſed among the Romans, 
wherein they made Proceſſions around their City. 

The Word is 2 of ambio, I go round; or of amb, 
or ambu, an antient Prepoſi tion, ſignifying around, and urs, 
1 alſo, we have Amburbiales Vidtimæ, the Victims 

carried along in the Proceſſion; and afterwards ſacrific d. 

Scaliger, in his Notes on Feſtus, maintains the Amburbia 
to be the ſame with Ambarvalia. See AMBARVALIA. | 

AMBUSCADE, Aunvsn, AmBusnmEnT, a Body of 
Men, who lie hid in a Wood, c. to ruſh out upon, or in- 
cloſe an Enemy unawares.—Or, the Place wherein ſuch a 
Corps hide themſelves. ; 

AMBUSTIO, in Medicine, a Burn: See Bunx, and 
BuRNiNG. | 

AMEL, or Enamel. See Enamer. 

— a Church _— yoo as the 2 of all 
folemn Prayers, c. an ifying, ſo be it, or fiat. 

The . had four kinds 0 F That juſt men- 
tion d they called Amen paſt ; which was accompany'd with 
the greateſt Attention, and Devotion : In this Senſe, the 
Word has paſs'd into almoſt all Languages, without any Al- 
teration. | 

Some Authors are of Opinion, that the Word Amen is 
formed of the initial Letters of theſe Words, Adonai Me- 
lech Neeman, Dominus Rex PFidelis ; an uſual Expreſſion 
among the Jews, when they would give Weight or Sanc- 
tion to any thing they ſaid, In effect, tis known, that to 
expreſs the Words e T5 ye Adonai Meelech Nee · 
man, in the ordinary way of Abbreviatures; the Rabbins 
only take the initial Letters, which joined together, are 
really the Letters of the Word [DX Amen. See ABBRE- 
VIATURE, 

On the other hand, there are ſome of their Cabbaliſts, 
who, according to their uſual manner of finding hidden 
Meanings in Words, which they call Notaricon ; out of the 
Letters of the Word Amen, form the whole Phraſe, Adonai 
Melech Neemen. See NoTAR1con. 

Let, tis certain alſo, that the Word Amen was in the 
Hebrew Tongue, before ever there were any ſuch things 
as Cabbala or Cabbaliſts in the World: as appears from Deu- 


. Teronomy, Chap. XXVII. ver. 15. See CaBBALA, £9c. 


The Primitive of the Word Amen, is the Verb aman, 
which, in the paſſive Voice, fignifies to be true, faithful, 
conſtant, Oc. —Hence came the Noun de Amen, which 
lignifies, Truch. ny 

And, laſtly, of this Noun Amen they made a kind of 
— dverb, which, when placed at the End of any 

taſe or Propoſition, ſigniſies, So be it, Be it true, I ac- 
9 in it, "ny 

us, in the Paſſage above cited from Deuteronomy, 
— ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the People, Cur- 
fed is he that makes any graven or molten Image, &c. and 


all the — ſhall ſay, Amen; i. e. Tes, May he be cur- & 
1 


Phraſe e We agree 70 it. — But at the beginning of a 
— ©, a8 in ſeveral Paſſages of the New Teſtament, it ſig- 
es Truly » Verily,—Whea it is redoubled, or repeated 


Effect of a Superlative, agteeably to the Genius of the 
Hebrew Tongue, and her two Daughters, the Chaldee and 
Syriack.—In. this Senſe we are to underſtand Amen, Amen, 
dico vobis. The Evangelifts uſually preſerve the Hebrew 
Word Amen, in their Greek aun; St. Luke ſometimes 
renders it by Aue, truly, or ra, certain. 
AMEND, or Au NDR, in the French Cuſtoms, 5 Mul&; 
or niary Putiſhment, impoſed by a Sentence of the 

Judge ; for any Crime, falſe Proſecution, or groundleſs Ap: 
peal. See Murcr, PunisumEnT, APPEAL, c. 

. Amzxnvs Honorable, is an afflicti ve Pain, importing, or 
carrying with it a Note of Infamy.—As, when the Delin- 
quent is condemned to go naked to the Shirt, a Torch in 
his Hand, and a Rope about his Neck, into a Church or 
Auditory ; and beg pardon of God, the King, or the Court, 
for ſome ill deed. _ 1 eee e 

The Phraſe Amende honorable, is more peculiatly uſed 
where a Perſon is condemn'd to come into Court, or into 
the Preſence of ſome Perſon injured ; and make an open Re- 
canfation, £9c. | | 3 . 

_ AMENDABLE, or Au AIX AETR, is applied in our Law- 
Books to a Woman, that is ſuppoſed to be governable by 
her Husband; See Woman, Wires, Sc. 

AMENDMENT, in Law, the Correction of an Error 
committed in a Proceſs, and eſpied before Judgment. See 
Ex Ron. | 1 x | 

If the Error be committed in giving Judgment, viz. a 

Judgment be given, there, they cannot amend it; 


_ wron 
but the Party aggriev'd muſt bring his Writ of Error. 


However, where the Fault appears to be in the Clerk who 
writ the Record, it may be amended. 

_ AMERCEMENT, or Amzzciament, in Law, a Pe- 
nalty aſſeſſed by the Peers or Equals of the Party amerced, 
for an Offence done ; or a pecuniary Puniſhment impoſed 
upon Offenders, at the Mercy of the Court; and therefore 
in our Law frequently called Miſericordia. See Punisn- 
MENT, and Mis ERIcORPDIA. 

. There is this ſtated Difference between Fines, and 
Amercements ; that Fines are Puniſhments certain, and de- 
termined by ſome Statute ; but Amercements are —_— 
Impoſitions, proportion'd to the Fault, at the Diſcretion o 
the Court. | wh” 

Manwood, in his Foreſt Law, makes another Difference: 
as if an Amerciament were a more eaſy and merciful Pe- 
nalty, and a Fine a more ſharp and grieyous one. 

In the New Terms of the Law, Amerciament is ſaid to 
be properly a Penalty aſſeſſed by the Peers or Equals of the 
Party amerced for an Offence done ; for which he puts 
himſelf upon the Mercy of the Lord. —The ſame Author 
mentions an Amerciament Royal ; and defines it, a pecu- 
niary Puniſhment laid upon a Sheriff, Coroner, or ſuch-like 
Officer of the King, by Juſtices, for ſome Offence or Abuſe 
in his Office. 

AMETHYST, in Natural Hiſtory, a Precious Stone, of 
a violet Colour, bordering on Purple. See Pazciovus Stone. 

There are three ſorts: The Oriental, which is the hard- 
eſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, is of a dove Colour 
the German, which is of a violet Colour; and that of Car- 
thagena, which has the Colour of a Panſy. 

here are ſome Orientals alſo of a purple Colour, and o- 
thers white, and like the Diamond.— There are beautiful 
ones found in the Pyreneans, and in the Mountains of Au- 


VE os 

The Amethyſt is not extremely hard ; but may be cut 
with a leaden Wheel, ſmear'd with Emery moiſten'd in Wa- 
ter.—It is poliſh'd on a pewter Wheel with Tripoli.—lt is 
eaſily engraven on, either iz Creux or Relievo. | 

Plutarch ſays, the Amethyſt takes its Name from its Co- 
lour; which, according to him, reſembles that of Wine 
mix'd with Water; not from its preventing Drunken- 
neſs : which, however, was a common Opinion, and gave 
occafion to its being hung about the Necks of great Drinkers. 
— Thoſe who aſcribe this Virtue to the Ametbyft, derive 
its Name from the Privative a, and wnivoxe, io inebriate. 
See GEM. | 

Anz rnxsr, in Heraldry, fignifics the purple Colour, in the 
Coat of a Nobleman ; which in Gentlemens Eſcutcheons below 
that degree, is called Purpure ; and in thoſe of ſovereign 
Princes, roy. Sec Punx, and Pur unk. 


AMIANTHUS Tapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſame with 


W * 7 As ASTOSG. * , 
AMI in our antient Writers, the f the 
fix Garments worn by Priefts. ne EPI ot the 

It was tied round the Neck, Ne inde ad linguam tranſeat 
mendacium ; and covered the Breaſt and Heart, Ne vani- 
_ 1 Alba, Cingulum, Stols, Manipulus, 

nerd. oh 

AMIABLE Numbers, denote Numbers which are mutu- 
ally equal to the whole Sum of one another's Aliquot Parts. 
. are the Numbers 284 * 220. See Nunn. * 


AMIT- 


- 


bm duds 


AMITTERE Zegem Terre, a Law-Phraſe, fignifhiog, 
the Forfeiture of the Right of ſwearing in any Court or 
Cauſe ; or to become infamous. See Law. * 

This is the Puniſhment of a Champion overcome, or Nie- 
ing in the Combat; of Jurors found guilty in a Writ o At- 
taint ; and of Perſons outlaw'd. See Cn amezon, COMBAT), 
Jvkon, QurTLawsy, Ec. * Te 

AMMA, a Girdle, or Truſs uſed in Ruptures; to hinder 
the Inteſtines from bearing down too much. See Rve#- 
Trunk, Oc. | g FS 

| 1 or Semen Aummzos, a kind of aromatick Seed, 
of confiderable uſe in Medicine; the Produce of a Plant o 
the ſame Name. : 

The Seed is brought from the Levant : It is found to 
contain a great deal of eſſential BD Ty volatile od, 8 
to be attenuati aperiti ve, erick, carminative, 

halick, and 8 Leng, is one of the four lefler 
— Seeds. —It expels Wind, provokes the Menſes, &c. 

According to Lemery, the Plant takes its Name Ammeos 
, arena; its Seed being like Grains of Sand. 
—lt is alſo called Ammi Creticum, or Ethiopicum, to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the vulgar Ammi, or Biſhops-weed. It is 
ſometimes alſo called Cuminum Ethiopicum. - - 

AMMON, or Hammon, in Antiquity, an ithet given 
to Jupiter in Lybia; where was the celebrated Temple of 


Jupiter Ammon. 


'There has been a great Diſpute about the Origin of this 
Name.—Some derive it from the Greek «pps, Sand; in 
regard the Temple was fituate in the burning Sands of Zy- 
via: Others borrow it from the Egyptian Anam, a Ram; 
as having been firſt diſcoverd by that Animal.—Others 
will have Ammon to fignify the Sun; and the Horns where- 
with he is 

However this be, 


ſented, the Sun-beams. 
Jupiter Ammon was uſually 


reſent- 


ed under the Figure of a Ram ; tho in ſome Medals he 


appears of a human Shape, having only two Rams Horns 
growing out beneath his Ears. 

AMMONIACK.—Gum Ammoniac ; or, as it is ſome- 
times, tho improperly, called, Agmoniac, is a kind of Gum, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies; ſuppoſed to ooze from an 
1 1 See Go. a . . 

It ought to be in dry Drops, white within, yellowiſh with- 
out, caflly fufible, reſinous, ſomewhat a6 of a very 
Tharp Taſte and Smell, ſome what like Garlick. 

oſcoriges ſays, it is the Juice of a kind of Ferula grow- 
ing 4 rd 3 and that the Plant that produces it, is cal- 
c aſyllis. | | 

The good Ammoniac is of a high Colour, and not mixed 
with any Scrapings of Wood, Stone, or Sand ; it is called 
dada, Frafture—The other, which is full of Stones or 
Sand, is called ede that is, Mixture. 

Pliny calls the Tree whence it flows, Metop10n ; and ſays, 
the Gum takes its Name from the Temple of Jupiter Am- 
mom, nigh which the Tree grows. 

Some lay, this Gum ſerved the Antients for Incenſe in 
their Sacrifices. See IxcxxNSE. 

It enters ſeveral medicinal Compoſitions, as an Attenuant, 
and Detergent, againſt Diſorders ariſing from Viſcidities, and 
Grumes.—Outwardly applied, it is reſolutive and ſuppura- 
tivo z and, as ſome ſay, will of it ſelf draw out Splinters, 
Ec. 5 
Some diſſolve the Gum in Vinegar, and other Liquors, 
and call it Zac Ammoniacum; much uſed in Aſthmas, and 
Obſtructions of the Lungs.— But the more uſual form of 
preſcribing it is in Pills. | 

AmMoniac.——Sal AMMoNtAc, is alſo a kind of Salt; 
more uſually wrote Agmoniac. See ARMON Ac. | 

Cornu AMMONIS, in Natural Hiſtory. See Cox xv 
Ammonis. | 

AMMUNITION, in general, fignifies all forts of warlike 
Stores and Provifions, more eſpecially Pouder and Ball. See 
Movon1T10N. | | . 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Amonitio, which, ac- 
cording to Du Cange, was uſed in the corrupt State of that 
Language for Sub/z/tence. | 

 Ammvni1T10n-Bread, is what is provided for, and diftri- 
buted daily to, the Soldiers of an Army or Garriſon. 

Such an Officer has ſo many Rations of Ammunition- 
Bread, &c. See Ration, 

AMNESTY, or Amni1sTy, a General Pardon, which a 
Prince grants to his Subjects, by a Treaty, or Edict; where- 
in he declares that he forgets and annuls all that is paſt, and 
promiſes not to make any farther Inquiry into the ſame. 
See PAR Don. 5 

Such Amneſties are uſually practiſed upon Reconciliations 
of the Sovereign towards his People, after Rebellions, gene- 
ral Defe&ions, Qc. VP 

Such, e. g. was the Act of Oblivion granted at King 
Charles's Reftoration, 

The Word is derived from the Greek dhesia, Amneſtia ; 
which was the Name of a Law of this kind, paſe'd by T hra- 


=.» 


Nick ſo cloſe to one another, that they * — to be 
r 


Athens. Andecides, an Athenian Orator, whoſe Liſe 
written by Plutarch, and of whom we have an Edition, 6 
the Year 1575 ; gives us, in his Oration - 25 Myſteries, « 
Formula of the Amniſty, and the Oaths taken the i 

AMNIOS, or Amnron, in Anatomy, the intetmofl May 
brane, wherewith the Fetus in the Womb is immediateſ 
inveſted. See Fot Tus. | 2 8 

The Ammios is a white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent Membrane, 
making part of the Secundines, and lying next under th, 
Chorion. See Szxcunvine, and CHOR W. | 

It contains a limpid Liquor, like a thin Glly-broth ; wig, 


f which the Stomach of the Fetus bein alwa s found ful, 


igin as the Chy. 
rion. See ALLANTOLs. 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek die, 4 Lamb 
q. d. Pellis Anina. | 

AMOMUM, a Medicinal Fruit, called alſo Amomun 
Racemoſum, Amomum Verum, and Elaterii Pommum. 

It reſembles the Muſcat Grape; and grows, like it, in 
Cluſters; is about the bigneſs of a Chich-Pea, round, men. 
branous, and divided into three Cells, which contain ſeveril 
brown, angular Grains; of a very ſtrong aromatick - Taſte, 
and Smell. | 

This Fruit is brought from the Eaſt Indies; and make 
part of the Compoſition of Treacle ; and is thought to be 
the Hon, or Snom of the Antients. | 

Befides this, there is likewiſe another paler Seed, which 
bears the Name, Amominm ; but neither of them are in 
much repute in Phyfick. | * 

The Commentators on Pliny, and Diaſcorides, have ne 
ver been able to agree upon the antient Amomum; the ge- 
nerality of em pitch on Fruits different from this. Some 
will have the Roſe of Zericho paſs for it. F. Cumelli is 
poſitive he has diſcover d the real Amomum of Dioſcorides, 
and that it is the 7 gus, or Birao, or Caropi, growing in 
the Philippine Iflands ; the Grains or Berries whereof, ate 
worn by the Natives about their Necks ; both on acconat 
of their agreeable Odour, and of their ſuppoſed Virtue in 

reſerving from Infection, curing the Sting of the Scolopen- 

ia, Sc. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 248. 

Scaliger is confident, that the Amomnn of the Anticnts 
was not a Fruit; but the Wood it ſelf, which bore ſome 
reſemblance to a Bunch of Grapes, and was particularly 
uſed in embalming of Bodies: and hence, ſays he, the 

Term Mummy was given to the Bodies of Fe yprians em- 
balm'd with it. See Momnr. 

AMORTIZATION, or Amor riszmMENT, in Law, the 
AR of turning Lands into Mortmain, 7. e. of alienating or 
transferring 'em to ſome Corporation, Guild, or Fraternity, 
and their Succeflors. See Mor rMAIN. 

The Term is alſo uſed for the Licence or Privilege which 
the King or ſuperior Lord grants, to enable ſuch Corpors- 
tion, £9c. thus to receive Lands into Mortmain: which 
otherwiſe they cannot do.— There is ſuppoſed to be ſome 
Fine, or Acknowledgment paid the King, or the Lord, in 
Confideration hereof ; to make em Satisfaction for ſeveral 
incidental Dues and Profits, which would have fallen to them 

in the common way; which are hereby cut off. 


This Practice was borrow'd from the Lex Papiria, where | 


by it was forbidden to conſecrate any Land to Religious 
Uſes, without the Conſent of the People. 

The Word is form'd of the French Amortir, to extin- 
guiſh, put out, Oc. See ExTINGUISHMENT. 


AMPELITIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of Earth that | 


diſſolves in Oil; uſed to blacken the Eyebrows, and the 
Hair withal. See EAR TR. N | 

AMPHIARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a neutral or dubious 
kind of Articulation, diſtinguiſh'd from the Diarihre/ts, in 
that it has no apparent Motion; and from the Synarthros, 
in its not being abſolutely devoid of Motion. Ses Az! 
cULAT10N, DianTHRoOss, Cc. 


Such is the Articulation of the Ribs, with the Verte · 


brz ; and that of the Carpus with the Tarſus, £&c. Ses 
VEATEERxR, Carvyvs, Oc. | oy 
The Word, according to Dionis, is deriv'd from de, 
both, and dg9goors, Articulation z the Amphiarthroſis being 
compounded of both the other ſorts —Whence ſome allo cal 
it, Diarthraſis-Synart hroi dal. * 
AMPHIBIOUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a Term applied 
a ſort of Animals which live both on Land, and in the Wa- 
ter; that js, which breathe the Air, but paſs part of theit 
Time in the Water, as affording em their chief Food. See 


ANIMAL. 
Such are the Frog, Caſtor, Otter, Tortoiſe, Sea-Calf, C10 


codile, &c. 1 
The Amphibious Kind have peculiar Proviſions in their 


ſivulus upon the Expulſion of the thirty Tyrants out of Structure, to fit em for ſo various a way of Living; part 


cularly 
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i Ovale, &c. 2 2 
2 ben ———— alſo extended to Men, who have 
Lo ulty of living a long time under Water —We have 
the bee of fuck Ampbibions Men; the moſt remark 
; cilian, named the Hb Colas. reber te- 

2 2 Habitude from bis youth, he had ſo 
by Sw” bimfelf to live in Water; that his Nature ſeem d 
* ite alter d: So that he lived rather after the man- 
— of 0 Fiſh, than a Man. See Divino, Pzarr-Fiſhing, & c. 
>The Word comes from the Greek pl, utrinque, both- 
4 and Cds, ed, Life; as living in either Place. 
#2 MPHIBLESTROIDES, in Anatomy, a Tunic, or 
Coat of the Eye, more uſually called Retina, See Rx- 


Ann eg, | 8 ä 
Word is Cree, dnnn, of abap Her, Rete, 
* _ ounded of du, circum, about, ga, jacio, 1 
* and Ae, Form; by reaſon of its Net- like Texture: 
whence the Latin alſo call it Reriformis. 5 
AMPHIBOEOGY, of Auro A, in Grammar, a 
Fault in Language, whereby it is render'd obſcure, and lia- 
ple to be underſtood in 4 double Senſe. . e 
' Amphibology is chiefly uſed in reſpect of a Phraſe ; as 
Fquivoque is in reſpe& of a Word. See Equrivoqus, and 
O0CATION. . 
Ee this kind was that Anſwer which Pyrrbus receiv'd 
from the Oracle; Aio Te, /Eacida, Romanos pode, e : 
Where the Armphibology confiſts in this, that the Words 77 
and Romatios, may either of em precede, or either of 
them follow the Words Foſſe vintere, indifferently, See 
Or ACLE. 
The Fngliſs Language uſuall a mote ; 
manner, and is not capable of any Amphibologies of this 
kind : nor is it fo liable to Amphibologies in the Articles, as 
the French and moſt modern Tongues. See ConsTrauc- 
ion, Encri8n, ARTICLE, Oc. . 5 
The Word comes from the Greek, duch, ambiguous, 
and ade, "Diſcourſe, © F, 
AMPHIBRACHIUS; the Name of a Foot in the Latin 


and Greek Poetry; conſiſting of three Syllables, the firſt and 


laſt whereof are ſhort, and that in the middle long. See 
Foor, and VzRr8E, - \ : | 
Such is the Word Amare. FP: ; 
The Word comes from «pol, circum, and Cengur, brevis, 
9. 4. a Foot ſhott at both Ends, and long in the middile. 
' AMPHICTYONS, Awexycronss, - in - Antiquity, the 
Deputies of the Cities and People of Greece, who 1 4 
ſented their reſpective Nations in a general Aſſembly; hav- 
ing a full Power to concert, reſolve, and appoint what they 
ſhould think fit, for the Service of the common Cauſe. 
The Amphyctones, in good meaſure, were the ſame with 
the States General of Holland ; or rather, with what in Ger- 
many they call the Diet of the Empire. See STATxs, and 


DrEr. | 
The firſt Aſſembly of this kind, was held by the Direc- 


p ate. 


tion of Ampbictyon, the third King of Athens, who pro- 


pos d by that means to bind the Gregks more firmly toge- 
ther; ſo as to render them a Terror to the barbarous Na- 
tions their Neighbours, ITheſe met twice a year at Ther- 
mropyle, in the Temple of Ceres, which was built in a large 
Plain, near the River Aſopus; and were called Amphittyons 
from the Name of their Founder. 

Pauſanias, in his Lift of the ten Nations which compos'd 
that Aſſembly, ſays nothing of the Achaians, Eleans, Ar- 
gians, Meſſenians, &c. AÆAſcbines allo gives an Account of 
the Cities admitted into it, in his Oration, De falſa Le- 
gatione. | 

Acriſius inſtituted a new Council of Amphyfones, on the 
Model of the antient ones; who met twice a Year in the 
Temple of Delpbos. | 


4 


Each were indifferently called Anemmwerte, Thvnaſoegs, le- 


cCloſtares, and their Aſſembly Iluxaia. 


The Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the Meeting 
of the Ampbictyons. Strabo even aſſures us, that they met 
in his Time. Ls.) 

AMPHIDROMIA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt celebrated on 
the fifth Day after the Birth of a Child. See FR Astr. 

AMPHIMACER, a Foot in the antient Poetry, conſiſt- 
ing of three Syllables; the firſt and laſt whereof are long, 


and that in the middle ſhort. See Foor, &Sc. 


Such are the Words Omnium, Caſtitas, &c. 
he Word comes from the Greek «yet, circum, and we 
«;%, longus, by reaſon both Extremes are long. 
AMPHIPOLES, in Antiquity, Archons, or chief Magi- 
ſtrares of the City of Syractſe. See ARcuon. 
Thy were firſt eſtabliſh'd by Timoleon, after his Expul- 
Hon © Dionyſius the Tyrant.—They govern'd Syracuſe for 


the Ws of 300 Years; and Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, 


they ſubfited even in his Time. 
AMPHIPROSTYLE, in the antient Architecture, a kind 


+ emple, which had four Columns in Front, and as many 
hind. Sce TxxyLs; | 


4 


1 


bey ie the Beg Lange, Foramen Orale, Ge. Seo | 


ſpeaks. in a mote natural 


AMP 
The Word is derived fot the Greek «pp}, about, ar 
tete in Se ee #64 Aftoromy; thi People 
HISCII, in raphy and onomy; the People 
who inhabir the Tee wag fot Lon. 8 
They are thus denominated; as having theit Shadow 
turn d ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another; i.e. at 
one time of the Year to the North, and at another to the 
South. See SuaDow. .1 A e e pre 
The Word comes from «pg?, about, and exe; Shadow. 
The biſdit- are alſo Aſcii. See Ac. 
AMPHISMELA, an anatomical Knife, <dg'd on both 
oy from a, utringue, on both fides, and quits, in. 
ci cut. 5 : Fi «7 bo tf © Gs 1. - + 
 AMPHITHEATRE, a ſpacious Building, fader round 
or oval, having its Area or Arena incompafled with Rows 
of Seats, ri | 
both within and without-fide. Sce Aarti and Axnzna. 
Among the Antients, the Amphirhearre was —_ 
for the exhibiting* of Spectacles or Shews to the People: 
as, the Combats of Gladiators, and thoſe of wild Beaſts. 
See SyxCTACLE, GLaDiiror, Oc. 


Their Theatre was built in form of a Semicircle, only 
exceeding a juſt Semicircle by one fourth part of the Dia- 
meter; and the Amphitheatre was nothing elſe but a dou- 
bie Theatre, or two Theatres join'd together: ſo that the 


longeſt Diameter of the Amphitheatre, was to the ſhorteſt, 
as 17 to 1. See Ta EATRE. * 


There are Ampbitbeatres ſtill ſtanding at Rome, at Nif 
mes, &c. — The Amphitheatre of Veſpuſtan, called the Coli: 


eum, and that at Ferona in Traly, are the moſt celebrated 


now remaining of all Antiquity, See Corts Um. 
Pliny mentions an Ampbit heutre built by Curio, whic 
tarn'd on large Iron Pivots; fo that of the ſame Amphithea- 
tre, two ſeveral Theatres were occafionally made, whereon 
different Entertainments were preſented at the ſame time. 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek age, about, and 
Reroy, Theatre; which comes from Sidopar, ſpeffo, con- 
remplor ; ſo that an Amphitheatre, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is a 
Place whence a Perfon may ſee all around him. 
AMPHORA, in Antiquity, an earthen Veſſel, which 
ſervd as a kind of liquid Meaſure, among the Ronzans. 
See Mzasuke. w. 3 ö 

The Amp hors contained 48 Sextaries; amounting to 
about ſeven Gallons, Exgliſß Wine Meaſare, - 

2 is alſo a modern Meaſure uſed by the Yenetians. 
See Mas ux. | | | 


Suetonins tells us of a Man who flood for the Queſtor- 
ip, and who drank an Amphora of Wine at one Meal 
with the Emperor Tiberius. 2 e Brapy 
The Amphora was ſometimes alſo uſed as a Dry Mea- 
ſure, containing three Buſhels ; the Standard whereof was 
kept at Rome in the Capitol, to prevent falſe Meaſures. Set 
> AMPLIATION ag b 
AM . rly fipnifies an Enlargement; but 
in Law, the Word is 9 bs Gl a Kn of Judgment 
till the Cauſe be further examin'd. | | 
AMPLIFICATION, in Rhetorick, part of a Diſcourſe 
or Speech, wherein a Crime is aggravated, a Praiſe or 
Commendation heighten'd, or a Narration enlarged by an 
Enumeration of Circumſtances; ſo as to. excite the proper 
Emotions in the Souls of the Auditors. See ORATTOx, 


c. 5 
Such is that * in Virgil, where, inſtead of ſaying 
merely that Turnus died, he amplifies his Death, 


— Aſt ili ſolvuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras. 


Amplification, according to Cicero, is a vehement Argu- 
mentation; a forcible Affirmation, that perſwades by moy* 
ing the Paſſions, _ NOD Wipe 

Some Authors define Amplification, after Tſocrates, to be 
a Diſcourſe which makes proba 4 of little; or which 


raiſes and exaggerates little things, fo as to mike em ap- 


great.—But in this Senſe,” Amplification ſhould rather 
Re a Sophiſt or Juggler, than an Orator. TOS, 
The Maſters of Eloquence make Amplification the Soul 
of Diſcourſe.—Longinus ſpeaks of it as one of the princi- 
pal means which contribute to the Sublime; but cenſures 
thoſe who define it a Diſcourſe which magnifies Things; 
this equally agrecing to the Sublime, the Parhetick, Sc. 
The ſame Author diſtinguiſhes Amplification from the Sub- 
lime by this, that the latter conſiſts wholly in an Eleva- 
tion of Words and Sentiments, whereas the former conſiſts 


alſo in their Multitude : The Sublime is ſometimes found in 


a fingle Thought; but Amplification cannot ſubſiſt, except> , 


ing in Abundance. See SvBriMt. | 
There is likewiſe a difference between the Amplification, 
and the Proof; in that the one ſerves to clear the Point, 

and the other to heighten, and exaggerate it. See Proof. 
There are two general Kinds of Ampliſicatiun; the ons 
of Things, the other of Fords. — The firſt is produced in di- 
vers manners; as, 15, by a Multitude of Definitions: This 
t 


ſing gradually one over another; with Portico's 


— . 
4 0 * 


3 — — 
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the Contraſt of Antithets, GG. | 
Am pliſication b Words, is effected fix Ways —1?, By 
uſing — ce MarArHOR.— 2“, By Hyperboles. 


See HyeznBort.——39, By Synonymas. See SYNONYMOUS. 
, By ſplendid magnificent Terms z as that of Ho- 
race, Scandit eratas vitioſa naves cura: nec mrmas eguitum 
relinquit, ocyor cervis, & agente nimbos, ocyor euro.—z?, By 
Periphraſes, or Circumlocutions. See Pzzienr As, Gc.— 
6®, By Repetition. See RzxezTITION. i 
AMPLITUDE of the Range of a Projectile, is the hori- 
zontal Line ſubtending the Path in which it moved, See 
PaoJncTILE.. 12 | wet , 
Aurrironz, in Aſtronomy, an Arch of the Horizon, in- 
tercepted between the true Eaſt or Weſt Point thereof, and 
the Centre of the Sun, or a Star at its riſing or ſetting. 
See Hon 1zon, Risino, SETTING, c. I | 
Amplitude is of two Kinds; Eaſtern or Ortive ; and 
Weſtern, or Occiduous. . 
Eaſteru, or Riſing Aurtriropx, litudo Ortiva, is 
the Diſtance between the Point wherein the Star riſes, and 
the true Point of Eaft, wherein the Equator and Horizon 
interſect. See Easr, 
Some call it Eaſtern, or Ortive Latitude. See LATITUDE. 
Weſtern, or Setting Aurzirvpz, Amplitudo Occidua, is 
the Diſtance between the Point wherein the Star ſets, and 
the true Point of Weſt in the Equinoctial. See Ws r. 
The Eaſtern and Weſtern Amplitude, are alſo called Nor- 
thern, and Southern, when in the Northern and Southern 
uarters of the Horizon, 2 1 
e Complement of the Eaftern or Weſtern Amplitude 
to a Quadrant, is called the Aimutbhb. See Azimuru. 
To find the Sun's or a Star's Amplitude, either riſing or 
ſetting, by the Globe. See Gros. | ; wo 
To find the Sun's Amplitude,  :rigonometrically z, having 
the Latitude, and the Sun's Declination given.—Say, As 
the Co-fine of the Latitude is to Radius, ſo is the Sine of 
the preſent Declination to the Sine of the Amplitude.— 
Suppoſe, e.g. the Latitude 15 30, and the Declination 
11® 50 


3 
eee 5 59 39 ese, 
Add the Sine of 9,3118926 
| 0 

| Sum is the Sine of 9,5177429 
which is the Amplitude requir'd. 

Magnetical AmeriruDe, is an Arch of the Horizon, 
contained between the Sun, at his riſing, and the Eaſt or 
Weſt Point of the Compaſs ; or, it is the Difference of the 
Riſing or Setting of the Sun, from the Eaſt or Weſt Points 
of the Compaſs. See Cour Ass, Risinc, SETTING, Oc. 

It is found by obſerving the Sun at his rifing or ſetting, 
by an Amplitude-Compaſs. If the Compaſs have no Varia- 
tion, the Magnetical Amplitude will be the ſame as the true 
one. | "RP | 

AMPUTATION, in Chirurgery, the Operation of cut- 
ting of a Limb, or other Part of \be Body, with an In- 
ſtrument of Steel. Sce Cui UR GERT, Ortr ATION, Qc. 

In Caſes of Mortification, recourſe is frequently had to 
Amputation. See Mokxririckriox, GANGRENE, SrnA- 
CELVUS, c. | 

The Method of performing it, in the Inſtance of a Leg, 
is as follows.—The proper Part for the Operation being four 
or five Inches below the Knee ; the Skin and Fleſh are 
firſt to be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from re- 
turning by a Ligature two or three Fingers broad : above 
this Ligature another looſe one is paſſed, for the Gripe, 
which being twiſted by means of a Stick, may be ſtrai- 
ten'd to any degree at pleaſure. Then, the Patient being 
conveniently fituated, and the Operator placed to the infide 
of the Limb; which is to be held by one Aſſiſtant above, 
and another below the Part defigned for the Operation ; and 
the Gripe ſufficiently twiſted, to prevent too large an He- 
morrhage, the Fleſh is, with a Stroke or two, to be ſeparated 
from the Bone with the Diſmembring-Knife. Then the 
Perioſteum being alſo divided from the Bone with the Back 
of the Knife, ſaw the Bone aſunder with as few Strokes as 

ible—When two parallel Bones are concerned, the 
leſh that grows between them muſt likewiſe be ſeparated, 
before the uſe of the Saw... 


4 This being done, the Gripe may be flacken'd ; to ping 
nit 


an for ſearching fot the large Blood- Veſſel, 
and ſecurin hs Hemorrhage at their Mouths, either by 
the actual &. 


utery, the Ligature, rer up, a 
ing Vitriol Buttons, or the like. After this a rx * per 
of Lint, or one dipp'd in Spirit of Wine, and ſprinkled with 


Diapente, may, be applied to the Stump. Then looſen the 


firſt Ligature, and pull both the Skin and Fleſh, as far 2 
conveniently may be, over the Stump, to cover it; and ſe. 
cure them with the Croſs. ſtitch made at the depth of hal, 
or three quarters of an Inch in the Skin.—lt remains, to ap- 
ly over the whole Stump two large Pledgets, dipp'd in 
xycrate and dried, and afterwards charged with Io 
gents z and on theſe to apply a Plaiſter of De- minium, or 
ſimple Diachylon ; and over theſe, an Ox- bladder, wetted 
in Oxycrate; and over all, a Croſs-cloth pretty tight, ſecu- 
red with Rollers. . e eee ucgrrrd | 
After all this, the Gripe may be ſlacken ' d, fo as to be 
made eaſy for the Patient; or even entirely taken, away, af. 
ter he is put to Bed ; in which he muſt lie with the Stump 
ſomewhat raiſed; an Aſſiſtant for 12 or 14 Hours keeping 
faſt the Dreſſing with bis hand, to prevent any = = Wy 
morrhage.—In three or four Days the Dreſſing may be 
removed; and proper Digeſtives, mixed with , Aſtringents, 
applied: having an actual Caytery, or ſome powerful Styp- 
tick, in readineſs, in caſe of a violent Hemorrhage at the 
firſt opening. a oy Vile. > abu 
M. Sabourin, Surgeon of Geneva, is recorded in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, An. 1702, for an 
Improvement in the Method of Amputation, propoſed to 
that Academy.—The whole Secret conſiſts in ſaving a piece 
of Fleſh and Skin, a little lower than the Place where the 
Section is to be; wherewith the Stump is to be afterwards 
cover'd.—The Advantages hereof, are, that in leſs than two 
Days time, this Fleſh unites with the Extremes of the divided 
Veſſels, and ſo ſaves the Neceſſity either of binding the Ends 


of thoſe Veſſels with Thread, or of applying Cauſticks or 


Aſtringents; which are Methods very dangerous, or at leaſt 
very incommodious. Add, that the Bone thus cover d up, 
does not exfoliate. 81 | 
 AMSDORFIANS, in Church-Hiſtory, a Sect of Prote- 
ſtants, in the X VIth Century; denominated from their Lea- 
der Amſaorf. | a 5 
Sanderus, Her. 186, ſents them as maintaining, that 
good Works were not only unprofitatije, but even oppoſite 
and pernicious to Salvation,The, Anſdor ans were rigid 
Confeſſioniſts. | | | 
AMULET, Auvrzron, a kind of Medicament, hung 


about the Neck, or other part of the Body; to prevent, 


or remove Diſeaſes. | 5 
The Word Amulet is form'd of the Latin Amoletum, 


Amolimentum ; of amoliri, to remove, drive away. See 


PaESERVATIVE. | 
Such are Quills of Quick-filver or Arſenic, which ſome 
hang on the Neck, or wear under the Shirt againſt the 


Plague, and other contagious Diſeaſes ; the Blood-ftones | | | 


worn by others againſt Hemorrhages ; and that wore by the 
Women of the Eaſt Indies to bring down the Menſes, 


Amulets are frequently no other than a ſort of Spells or 


Charms; conſiſting of quaint Words and Characters, ſuppo- 
ſed to have the Virtue of warding off ill.—Pliny makes 
1 2 mention of em. See CAAM, Ec. 
he Greeks called theſe kind of Remedies quazxTien, 
Phylacteries; , Periapta; dnilencoyare, aferrginypane 
a uten vu, gggG4.— The Latins call em Amuleta, Appenſa, 
&c. See PRXLAcTERT, PERRIAT TA, £9. 
of Laodicea forbids Eccleſiaſticks to wear ſuch Amulets and 
Phylacteries, on Pain of Degradation. St. Chryſaſtom and 
St. Ferom are likewiſe zealous againſt the ſame Practice. 
Hoc apud nos, ſays this laſt Father, ſuperſtitioſs muliercule, 
in parvulis Evangeliis & in crucis ligna & iſtiuſmodi rebus 
que habent quidem zelum Dei ſed non juxta ſcientiam, 10. 
que hHodie ſactitaut. See Kirch. Oedip. Egypt. . | 
Amulets are now fallen from the great Repute they wete 
antiently in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alledges em as an la- 
ſtance of the Ingreſs of external Effluvia into the Habit; 
in order to ſhew the great Porofity of the human Body.— 
He adds, that he is perſwaded ſome of theſe external Me- 
dicines do anſwer ; for that he himſelf having once been 
ſubje& to bleed at the Noſe, and reduced to uſe ſeveral Re- 
medies to check it ; found that Moſs of a dead Man's Skul!, 


tho only applied ſo as to touch the Skin till the Moſs was 


warm thereby, the moſt effectual of any.——A memorable 
thing of this kind was communicated to Zwelſer by the 
chief Phyſician to the States of Moravia, who having pte- 
pared ſome Troches of Toads after Helmont's manner, not 
n found that being worn, as Amulers they preſerv'd bim 
and his Domeſticks and Friends from the Plague; but, be- 
ing put on the Plague-Sores of others, they were greatly re- 
liev'd, and even ſaved thereby. 


The 
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inal by: fi Ns — betwoen- the- 
—_— Frin, the Figure of the ſcies. gel 
0 ed the Tofhibiley of the Thing in his 


tions, De Febribus : And the like is done by Dr, 
Dr. Keil, &c. See EXIT vvrà, Fon x, SE In, 


| See OnziET.- 
_— fo Pharmacy oe Medicine made of the Lees 
Sediment of Olives. —lt is an Aftringent. See Orrves. 
I, in Law, the Perſon next of kin -to an Orphan, or 
Infant 3 who is to be intruſted for him: properly called 
Prochein Amy. See ProcuziN, _ .. 
The Word is 2 oy bgnifies Friend. 
” LMON . = +5 oo 
ATC LATE, an Artificial Milk, or Emulfion, made 
of blanched Almonds, Sc. See Armonnd. 
AMYLUM. See STARCH. O14 i | 
AMYNTICA Zmplaſtra, in Pharmacy, defenſative, or 
hening Plaiſters/ = 3 
ANA, or 2, in Medicine, denotes an equal Quantity 


any Thing, whether in liquid or dry Meaſure, See A. 


ence Anatica Proportio is uſed by ſome Writers to fig- 


15 the Ratio, or Proportion of Equality. See EQ vATIxx, 


* | . bo 
"= -- Matters of Literature, a Zatin Termination, 


adopted into the Titles of ſeveral Books in other Langua- 


dees. Ana g, or Books in Ana, are Collections of the me- 


9 b r 
e Sayings of Perſons of Learning, and Wit; mu 
ny with what we otherwiſe call Table Talk. 

Wolfius has given the Hiſtory of PBooks in Ana, in the 
Preface to the Caſanboniana : He there obſerves, that tho 
ſuch Titles be new, the Thing it ſelf is very old ; that Xe- 
nophon's Books of the Deeds and Sayings of Socrates, as 
well as the Dialogues of Plato, are Socratians: That tlie 
Apothegms of the Philoſophers, collected by Diogenes La- 
ertius ; the Sentences of Pythagoras, and thoſe of Epifte- 
tus; the Works of Arbenens, Stobeus, and divers others, 
are ſo many Ana's. Even the Gemara of the Jeus, with 
ſeveral other Oriental Writings, according to Wolſius, pro- 
perly belong to the ſame Claſs. See GMA K. 

The — was the firſt Piece that ar'd with a 
Title in Ana. It was compoſed from the Writings of Yaſ- 
fant and Verthunian, who, as tis ſaid, took em from the 
Mouth of Scaliger, whom they had conſtantly attended a 
long time. The firſt Edition was in 1666,——Seon after 
came the Perroniana, T huana, Naudeana, Patiniana, Sor- 
beriana, Menagiana, Anti-menagiana, Fureteriana, Chev- 
reana, Leibnitziana, &c. to Arlequimans, _ 

ANABAPTISTS, a Religious SeR, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
Tenet is, That Children are not to be baptized, till they 
arrive at Years of Diſcretion ; as holding it requiſite, that 
they give a Reaſon of their Faith, before they can receive 
2 regular Baptiſm. See BArTISM. ; 

Tbe Word is compounded of «va, denuo, again 3 and 
baxnito, I baptize ; of gan, I waſh ; it being their Prac- 
tice to re-baptize ſuch as had been baptized in their Infancy. 

There _ 
that is, Hereticks who baptized a ſecond time : Such were 
the Novatians, Cataphrygians, and Donatiſts. See Nova- 


 TIAN, CATAPHRYGIAN, and Don Aris r. | | 
There were alſo in the IIId Century ſeveral Catholick 


Biſhops in A/ia and Africa, who beld rhe Baptiſm of He- 
reticks invalid ; and — re-baptized ſuch as were con- 
But theſe antient 


ptiſts were not called Anabaptiſts. 
dee RE-BAPTIZER. | | 


In the XIIch Century, the 724 Albigenſes, and 
Petrobruſſiaus, are allo recorded as of the ſame 

neither was the Denomination given them. See Aus 
GENSES, WALDENSEsS, Oc. 

. Thoſe properly called Auabaptiſts, are a Sect of Prote- 
ſtants, who firſt appeared in the X VIth Century, in ſome 
Provinces of Germany, particularly Weſtphalia, where they 


Bl committed ſeveral Outrages—They taught, that * 


was not to be conferr'd on Children; that it is unlawful to 
ſwear, or to bear Arme 3 that a true Chriſtian cannot bo a 
Magiſtrate, c. | 
'Tis not known who was the Author of this Set ': Some 
charge it on Carloſtad ; others on Zuinglius. Cochlens ſays 
it was Balthazar Pacimontanus, who began to teach in 
1527 3 and was burnt, at Vienna, ſome time afterwards.— 
Mezorius affirms it was firſt broach'd by Pelargus, in 15223 
who was ſeconded by Bodeſtein, Carloſtad, Weſtenberg, Quic- 
cou, Didymus, More, &c, 3 
But the common Opinion fathers it on Thomas Mun- 
* rather Muncer, of Zwickau, a City of Miſnia ; and 
_  Storck, of Halberg in Saxony.; two Perſons originally 
UClples of Luther, from whom they took occaſion to ſeparate, 
7 "ercnce that his Doctrine was not perfect enough; that be 
only carried the Reformation half way; and that to arrive 


Mumcerus.—In effect, a two 


Anabaptiſts, in his Hiſtorical 


vaged all the Places wherever they came. 


Crown, an 


as there is no Paſſage in all the New 
the 1 of Infants is clearly enjoined; Culvin, and 
riters againſt em, 


e Anabaptiſts even in the Primitive Church; 


Children, we are told, are ca 


lief; but. 


of themſelves; but by others, vis. their Parents, 


-thers any t 


lation muſt- bs added to 
revelationi bus divinis judicandimeſſe dicelat, & ex bibliiy, 
tſons wore not the firſt 
Inventors of 8 they appear, at leaſt,” to ha ve 


been the firſt Teachers, and Propagators thereof. Soc Lu- 
THERANISM, © ” OE. 9 . 


Sleidun funiſhes the beſt Account of the Origin of the 
Commemtaries.— Lunber, he 
obſerves, had preach d up fo ſtrenuouſly for the Evangelical 
Liberty; that the Peafants of Suabia flocking together, 
leagued themſelves againſt the Ecclefiaſtical Powers, on 


tence of defending the Evangelical Doctrine, and ſhaking 


off the Yoke of Servitude: M Aucta can quaſ# & Evan- 
gelit doctrinam tueri, & ſervitutem ab + igare vellens. 
Luther wrote em ſeveral Exhortations to lay down their 
Arms, but in vain : They retorted his own ine upon 


— 9 maintaining, that having been made free by the 
Bl 


of Jeſus iſt, it was injurious to the Name of 
Chriſtian, that they had hitherto been reputed Servants : 


quod huc uſque ſint habiti velut conditione ſervi. Accordingly, 


they proclaimed every where, that they only took up. Arms, 
by reaſon they eſteem'd themſelves ” chliged here by 
Commandment of God. 3 
Luther finding all his Exhortations ineffectual, publiſh'd 
a Book, wherein he invited all the World to take up Arms 
againſt thoſe Fanaticks, who thus abuſed the Word of God. 
He was obliged to write a ſecond, ſoon after, to juſtify his 
ww ao. which to many appeared too ſevere, and even 
crue ; 
The Anabapriſts, to the Number of forty thouſand, ra- 
John of Tei. 
den, who headed em, declar'd himſclf their King; and 
never ſtirr d out or a d in publick, without a large Re- 
tinue of principal Officers : Two young Men always rode 
8 after him, the one bearing in his Hand a 
the other a naked Sword. Their Pretence 
was to eſtabliſh the new Reign of Jeſus Chriſt on Earth, by 
force of Arms; condemning all uſe of Arms for other Purpoſes. 
Calvin wrote a Treatiſe againſt the Auabaptiſts, ill ex- 
tant in his Opuſcula. What they chiefly ſupported. their 
great Doctrine on, was thoſe Words of our Saviour, He 
that believes and is baptized, ſbail be ſaved; Matt. C. XVI. 


v. 16. As none but Adults are capable of believing, they 


argued, that no others were capable of 1 4 penalty 
eſtament, where 


[ters are pretty much embarraſs'd to 
anſwer this er ; and are obliged to have recourſe to 
Tradition, and the Practice of the Primitive Church. In 
this Point they have a 4 the Advantage over em; 
mention being made of Infant · Baptiſm by Origen; the Au- 
thor of the Queſtions attributed to Fuſtin; a Council held 


in Africa, ke of by St. Cyprian, where the Baptiſm | 


of Infants immediately after they were was expreſly 
enjoin'd ; and ſeveral other Councils, of Aurum, of Maſon, 
of Giron, of London, of Vienna, &c. befide other Fathers, 
as Treneus, Ferom, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, &c. 

It muſt be added, that very conſiderable Arguments may 
be drawn againſt the apriſts even from Scripture : 
ble of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven: Mark X. 14; Luke XVII. 16; and our Saviour made 
ſuch be brought near him, and bleſs'd em. Yet, He aſſures 


us in St. John III. 5. that unleſs a Man be baptized be can- 


not enter the Kingdom of God. Whence it follows, that 
Children, inaſmuch as they are capable of entering into 
Heaven, are alſo capable of being baptized. —The Ana- 
baptifts anſwer, that thoſe here ſpoke of by our Saviour, 
were grown big, fince they could come to him; and con- 
ſequently were capable of an AR of Faith : But this is con- 
trary to the 4 Terms of Scripture, which in St. Mar- 
thew and St. calls em wade ; and in St. Laute, Sion, 
little Children : The ſame St. Lake writes, that they were 
brought to Jeſus ; which is a Preſumption that they were not 
yet able to walk. * l 
Another Argument much inſiſted on, is drawn from theſa 
Words of St. Paul to the Romans, C. V. © If by one Man's 
<« Offence Death reign'd; much more they who re- 
t ceive abundance of Grace and of the Gift of Righteouſ- 
te neſs, ſhall reign in Life by one, Jeſus Chriſt. For, if all 
become criminal by one; then are Children criminal: Con- 
uently, if all are juſtified by one, then are Children ju- 
ſited : But this cannot be without Faith. And conſequent- 
ly Children may have the Faith required for the receiving 
of Baptiſm, i. e. an Actual Faith, 2 the Sacrament, 
as a Diſpoſition requiſite thereto. This Faich they have, not 


or their 


Godfathers and Godmothers, who anſwer for em. Nor is 
in the whole Diſpenſation, but what is very 
* ;- It being but juſt, thai as they had finned in the 

« hol another, they might alſo be juſtified by the Will of 
another. ; | T4 
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thoſe who now retain the Name, have 


d Peron, 70. | 5 
De TERIA, in . Feaſts celebrated a- 
a 


it ſhould be, is call'd a Parachroniſm. 


Years before Chrift, was famous for the 


ANA 


The Anabap iſts adopted ſeveral other Dogmata from 


c. But 
ndoned the 

reateſt Part thereof; and in lieu of the Fanatick Zeal of 
e antient Founders. of the Sect, have e into an Ex- 
emplary Simplicity in their Actions, Diſcipline, Dreſs, £9. 
not much unlike the modern Quakers. See Quaxzas. 
As they multiplied, they di vi ato : 
Sets ; which took particular Denominations, either from 
the Leaders thereof, or the | ops Opinions, which they 
ſuperadded to the general Syſtem of Aabapriſm.—The prin- 


the Gnaſticks, touching the Incarnation, : 


mites, Georgians, Independamts, Hutites, Melchiornes, 
N. eee Bulcholgians , Auguſtinians, 
Servetians, Monafterians, Libertins, Deoreliotiams, Sempe- 
rorantes, Palygamites, Ambroſtans, Clancularians, Manife- 
ſtarians, Bacularians, Paciſicators, Paſtoricides, Sangui- 


""ANABASII, in Antiquity, the Couriers who travel'd on 
Horſeback, or in Chariots. See Coun 1zn, and Posr, 


The Word comes from the Greek avefaois, adſcenſus, - 


ounting. 1 015 | | 
""ANABIBAZON , in Aſtronomy, the Dragon's Head ; 
or the Northern Node of the Moon, where ſhe. paſſes the 
Ecliptick from South to North Latitude. See Daacon, 
and Nopx. 3 a, ; 3 

ANABROSIS, in Medicine, the ifluing of Blood at a 
Hole wore in a Vein by Corroſion. The Word is Greek, 


mong the Heathens, on the Day that the Bride was per- 
pat to lay afide her * and to be ſeen in publick. 
See FzasT, Marriace, Oc. | 5 | 
They were thus called from the Greek e'vexanur]ew, to diſ- 
cover, uncover. FP e 
ANACAMPTICE, fignifies as much as Reſecting; and 
is frequently uſed in reference to Echoes, which are ſaid to 
be Sounds produced anacamptically, or by Reflexion. See 
RzxyFLECT1ON, SouxD, and Echo. | 
Hence alſo — is by ſome uſed for Catoprricks, 
See CArorraiczs, Pronicks, E9c. 
ANACATHARTIC, is underſtood of a purging Medi- 
cine, that works upwards, See PuacaTive. 
The eos comes from dye, ſupra, upwards ; and xalaye, 
Purgo, ©. h * | 
ANACEPHALEOSIS, in Rhetorick, a Recapitulation; 
or a ſhort and ſummary Repetition of what has been ſaid, 
See RacaeitruLAtiION, 1 5 
The Word comes from the Greek ave, which in Compo- 
ſition fignifies Repetition, and as, Head. | 
ANACHORET, or AncnorzT. See An cho kr. 
ANACHRONISM, in Matters of Chronology, an Error 
in Computation of Time; whereby an Event is placed 
earlier than it really n See Tims, and CRONOTLOe v. 
Such is that of Virgil, who places Dido in Africa at the 
Time of ZEneas ; tho, in reality, ſhe did not come there 
till 300 Years after the taking of Troy.—An Error on the 
other fide, whereby a Fact is placed later, and lower than 
n. Sec PARACHRONISM. 
The Word is compounded of the Greek ava, ſurſim, ſu- 
$76. rerrorſum, higher, backwards; and xe, tempus, 
ime. + 
ANACLATICES, that Part of Opticks which conſiders 
reſracted Light. Sec Rzxernaction. 5 
Anaclaticks are the ſame with what we more uſually call 


 Dioptricks. See Dior raicxs. 


ANACLETERIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated in 


honour of Kings and Princes, when they took upon them 
the Adminiſtration of their State, and made a Solemn De- 


claration thereof to the People. | 
The Word is form'd of ava, and xeaiw, woco, I call. 
ANACREONTIC, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, ſome- 


thing invented by Auacreom ; or in the Manner and Taſte 


of Anacreon. | 

Anacreon, a Poet of Teios, who lived upwards of 400 
licacy of his 
Wit ; and the exquiſite, yet eaſy and natural, turn of his 
Poeſy.— We have ſeveral of his Odes fill extant ; and few 
* — modern Poets, but have Anacreonticks in Imitation 

Er 5 

They are moſt of em compoſed in Verſes of ſeven Syl- 
lables ; or rather, of three Feet and an half, Spondees and 
Iambus's, tho ſometimes Anapefts.—Hence, Verſes: in that 


Meaſure are uſually called Anacreonticks, or Anacreontic 
Perſes. Sce VIIS z. . 


ANADIPLOSIS, in Rhetorick, a Figure, in which one 


Verſe begins with the ſame Word wherewith the former 
ended. See Ficuns. | 


The Word, is ſometimes alſo uſed in Phyfick, for a Re- 
duplication of the Fits, or Paroxyſms of Fevets: in which 
Senſe, ſome Writers alſo call it Epgradiplo/7s. 


2 1 


| - ANAGLYPHICE, or the Anaoivenrc Arg, Gong, 


ded into a great number of 


cipal were the Muncerians, Cathariſts, Enthuſiaſts, Silentes, 


. miſts ; the third Part of their Art, whic 


| ferently com binin 


eft veritas? which anagrammatically 


Sculpture ; or the Art of Carving, Engraving, Ch; 
Emboſſing. See Scurr ros, Carvin, —— 
R 
the Word comes the Greek my, ese. 
AN AGOGICAL, — ſomething chat raſſes th 
Mind to Things eternal and divine; the Matters of the 
_—— See A ö N 
is Term is principally with regard to the dif. 
Senſes of the Sr The literal Senſe is the aut 
the natural Senſe: The myſtical Senſe is ſounded on the ny 
tural-Senſe, from whence it is taken by Analogy or Com 
riſon, by Similitude or Reſemblance of one thing 8 
ther ; and is divided into ſeveral kinda See Mrs richt. 
Where it regards the Church, and Matters of Religj 
it is called the Allegorical Senſe. Sec Atttcokicar © * 
„Where it regards our Morals, it is called the Tropologicy 


_ Senſe. See Tnororoeic ak. | 


And where it regards Eternity, or the Life come, i 
is called the Anagogical Senſe, Sce 8M . 


away, overiurning ; which is form'd of the Prepoſition ans 
ſurſum, upwards, and 40, leading; of ah, duch. 


ANAGOGY, An Aeon, a Rapture, or Elevation of the | g 


Soul, to things Celeſtial, and Eternal. See ExTasy, &. 

This is not the natural Senſe of ſuch a Paſſage of Scriptur, 
it is an Anagogy. See MvysrTic. + . 

We have Comments on the Scripture, which are Anags. 
gies throughout. See AnacoGicarl. . 

ANAGRAM, Anacramma, a Tranſpoſal of the Let. 
ters of a Name ; or a Combination thereof in ſome ney 
manner, ſo as to exhibit one or more Words, either to the 
Advantage or Diſadvantage. of the Perſon to whom it be. 
longs. See NAME. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek dvrayeayo, I urin 


backwards. | 


Thus, the Anagram of Galenus is Angelus; that of = 
Logica, Caligo; that of Loraine, is Aerion; on which ac- 


count it was, that the Family of Lorrain took Alerions for 

their Armoury.— Calvin, in the Title of his- Inſtitution, 
printed at Strasburg in 1539, calls himſelf Alcninus, which 
is the Anagram of Calvinus, and the Name of- an eminent 
ly learned Perſon in the Time of Charlemaign, who con- 
tributed greatly to the Reftauration of Learning in that Age. 
Barclay, in his Argenis, anagrammatizes Calvinus by a 
leſs creditable Name, Minulca and Rabelais, to be te- 
venged of the ſame Calvin, who had made an Anagram of 
his Name, found in that of Calvin, Jan Cul. 

Such as keep cloſe to the Definition of Anag ram, take 
the Liberty to omit or retain the Letter H, and that Letter 
only ; but ſuch as ſtand up for the poetical Licence, make 
bold ſometimes to uſe E for , V tor V, S for Z, and C 
for K; and vice verſa, See ArrnABtrT, 

This way of writing was ſcarce known among the Ar 
tients : Paurat, a French Poet in the Reign of Charles IX. 
is. uſually ſaid to be the firſt that. broach'd it: Yet Zyc- 

bron, who wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 


Tears before Chriſt, appears to have been no Stranger to 


the Art of making Anagrams. Canterus, in his Prologeme- 
na to 2 gives us two of his Pieces in this Kind; 
the firſt on the Name of King Prolemy, Nrexihug, in 
which he found ard wines, of Honey; to infinuate the 
Sweetneſs and Mildneſs of that Prince: T e ſecond was on 
_ Arſinoe, 'Agowin, of whom he made Io Hege, Juno! 
lolet. 
The Cabbaliſts among the eu, are profeſs'd Anagrom: 
a they call Muro, 
i. e. changing, being nothing but the Art of making Aus- 
rams, or of finding hidden and myſtical Meanings in 
HEE : Which they do by changing, tranſpoſing, and dil. 
e Letters of thoſe Names. Thus, af 
ru che Letters of Noah's Name, they make jn Grace : of 


wn be Meſſiab, they make r he ſball rejoice. 
There are two manners of making Anagrams 3 for, 1 
ſome only conſiſt in dividing a ſingle Word into ſeveral: Thus 


the Rnigma of the God Terminus, mention'd by Au 


Gellius, Lib. XII. c. 6. is founded on the Anagram III 
Minus: and thus Suſtineamus yields fits tinea mus. — 
This Kind alone ſeems to have been uſed among the N- 
maus. ä 

The ſecond, is where the Order and Situation of tht 
Letters is changed : Such are thoſe aboyemention'd ; and 


alſo theſe, Roma, Maro, Amor; Julius, Livins ; Corfu 


Porous, Procus, Spurco. ; 
To find all the Auen AU any Name will admit of, 
algebraically, ſee the Article Compinarion, | 
The fineſt and happieſt of all the Anagrams extant, » 
that on the Queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus _ 3. a 
| make, vir 
adeſt : The Anagram, here, is the beſt, and juſteſt Anſuet 
that could poſſibly be given. | Bofdeh 
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Food. See RESTORATIVE... 


' PHIZING, c. 
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Rules 


Anagr 


e Name of 


Sy 


the, Propd- 


Of = c 

whi 1. 
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TA A, a Greek Term, nifying Collection; . Anais, in Mathematicks, "a Method of ſolving, or re- 
A . A OTIS ſolring Mathometical Problems. See PkozLithe. | 5 
ANALEMMA, a r or Projection of the There are two general Methods of finding Truth in Ma- 

the Meridian, orthographically thematicks ; Syntheſis, and Aualyſit.—Analyſis is the De- 

f zoſed monſtration, or Confideration of the Conſequences drawn 

to be at an infinite Diſtance,” and in the Faſt or Weſt from any Propoſition ; in which a Man proceeds, till he 
Points of the Horizon. See PLAnteentat, PxojzctiON, comes to ſome known Truth, by means whereof, he may be 
and Sunn. + 2, 2... .- _ able to give a Solution of the Problem. See Risozurion. 

Anat Elst A, is alſo uſed for an Aſtrolabe; or kind of The Method of Analy/is conſiſts more in the judgment 
Inſtrument, conſiſting of the Furniture of the ſame ec- and readineſs of Apprehenfion, than in any particular Rules, 
tion, drawn on a Plate of Braſs or Wood; with an Ho- where pure r is made uſe of, as it was among the 
rizon or Curſor fitted to it. See AsTrRoLABs. Antients; but at preſent Algebra is principally uſed on this 

Its uſe is for finding the Time of the Sun's rifing and Occafion, which furniſhes certain Rules to perform or arrive 
ſetting, the Length of the longeſt Day in any Latitude, and at the End %% 
the Hour of the Day. © - IN This Method, under its preſent Improvements, muſt be 

The Aualemma is alſo of conſiderable uſe among Dialliſts, allowed the Apex or Height of all human Le maß z being 
for laying down the Signs of che Zodiack, with the Longs the great Inſtrument or means whereby ſo 2 
of Days, and other Matters of Furniture, upon Dials. See Diſcoveries have been of late Years made, both in Mathe- 
D1ar, and Fux N ITURx. 3 maaticke, and Philoſophy. It furniſhes the molt In- 

The Word is derived from the Greek d, of a- ſtances, and Examples of the Art of e ; gives the 
fre, reſumo, | LR” Mind a ſurprizing Readineſs at deducing and diſcovering 

ANALEPTICERS, in Medicine, Reſtoratives; or Reme- Things unknown, from a few Data; and by ufing Signs 
dies proper to reſtore the Body, when waſted or emaciated, for Ideas, preſents Things to the Imagination, which other - 
either by the Continuance of a Diſeaſe, or the Want of wiſe ſeem'd out of its Sphere. By this, Geometrical 

n Demonſtrations may be wonderfully abridg d; and a long 

The Word is Greek, 'Araaunlix3s, derived of 'AraazuBaro, Series of Argumentations, wherein the Mind cannot with- 
T re-eſtabliſh, reſtore. ' © out the utmoſt Effort and Attention diſcovet the Connection 

ANALOGY, a certain Relation, Proportion, or A of Ideas, are hereby converted into ſenfible Signs, and the 
ment, which ſeveral Things, in other reſpects different, bear ſeveral Operations requir'd therein, eſſocted by the Combi- 
to each other. — Such is that between the Bull in the Hea- nation of thoſe Signs. But what is yet more extraordinary, 
vens, and the Animal ſo called on Earth. by means of this Art, a Number of Truths are frequent- 

The Word is Greek, 'Araxayia 5 which the Zatins uſually ly expreſs'd by a fingle Line, which in the common way 
render by Comparatio, and Proportionalitas : And hence, of explaining and demonſtrating Things, would fill whole 
among Geometricians, Analogy is frequently uſed for a Si- Volumes: Thus, by mere Contemplation of one Line, 
militude of Ratio's ; called alſo Proportion. See Pxoyor- whole Sciences may ſometimes be learnt in a few Minutes 
TION. 1 1 time; which otherwiſe could ſcarce be -attain'd in many 

Reaſonings by Analogy may ſerve to explain and illuſtrate, Years. See MarnzMricks, Know DGE, Tunon tx, Sc. 
but not to prove any thing; yet is a great deal of our phi- Analy/7s, is divided, with regard to its Objekt, into that 
loſophizing no better founded. See Simitirupe, Prrroso. of Finites, and that of Tufinites. .. 

9 | Ax ALrsts of finite Quantities, is what we otherwiſe call 
In Matters of Language, we ſay, New Words are form'd Specious Arithmetick, or Algebra. Sce Axen A, and 
by Analogy, i. e. new Names are given to new Things, Specious ApiTHEMETICE, ' | 25 
conformably to the eſtabliſh'd Names of other Things of the Anarvss of Infinites, called alſo the New Anarves, 


like Nature and Kind. See LanGvace, and Wok p. is 7 uſed for the Method of Fluxions, or Differen- 


The Difficulties and Obſcurities in a Language, are chiefly tia Calculus. See FLuxions, and 'CAarcurLys.—See alſo 


to be clear d up by Analogy. See Erymorocr. InviniTE. | 
The Schoolmen define Analogy to be a Reſemblance, Anarvs1s, is alſo uſed in Chymiſtry, for the decompound- 


join'd with ſome Diverſity : Its Foundation, according to ing of a mixt Body; or the Reduction thereof into its Prin- 


them, is laid in the Proportion of ſeveral Things, confider'd ciples. See PaI xc, RxpDocriox, DzcomrosrTION, 

as that Proportion proceeds upon different Conſiderations. See Bopr, . 3s 

PrOPOR TION, / 8 To analyse Bodies, or reſolve em into their component 
Thus, a .d Animal, a ſound Food, and a ſound Pro- Parts, is the chief Object of the Art of Chymiſtry. See 


_ 


poſition, agreeing in this, that they have a common Deno- CnvymisTRy. | 

mination, but the Reaſon or Quality whereon the Denomi- The Analyſis of Bodies is chiefly effected by means of 

nation is founded, different; are ſaid to have an Analogy, or Fire, See Fixx. b, > WY - 

to be analogons. | A | All Bodies, by a Chymical 4na!y/7s, reſolve into Water, 
Accordingly, Analogous Things are defined to be ſuch as Earth, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury; tho every Body does 


have a commop Name, but the Thing immediately figni- not afford all theſe Parts, but ſome more, ſonic 1efs, accord- 
fied by that common Name, different; yet with ſome Gor- ing to the Kingdom they belong to. Sce ELxmanT,—See 
allo 


reſpondence or Relation diſcernible therein. See GxNERAL. Warzn, EAx rn, SALT, G. 

Term, - We ; The Analy/is of Vegetables is eaſy ; that of Foſſils, parti- 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Analogy, cularly Metals and Semi-metals, difficult. See VzetTABLE, 

v1. —of Tnequality, where the Reaſon of the common De- Fossir, Marar, Ge. 5. | 


. 6 is the in Nature, but not in Degree or Some Bodies of the Foſſil Tribe conſiſt of Particles ſo ve- 


der: In which Senſe, Animal is analogous to Man, and ry minute, and fo firmly united, that the Corpuſcles thereof 
Brute, Of Attribution; where, tho the Reaſon of the need lefs heat to carry them off, than to ſeparate em into 
common Name be the ſame, there is a difference in its ha- their Principles: So that the Analyſis is impraQticable in 
bitude or reſpeR thereto : In which Senſe, Healthy is analo- ſuch Bodies. Hence the difficulty of ara/y/ing Sulphur. 
gous both to a Man, and an Exerciſe.——Of Proportiona- See SuLrauR. | | | : Ko 
ly ; where, tho the Reaſons of the common Name do The Anatomical Diſſection of an Animal, is a kind of 
pally differ, yet they bear ſome ion to each other: Analyſis. See Anatomy, and Disszexion. 


hs ES the Gills of Fiſhes are ſaid to be analogous to AxArLvs1s is allo uſed for a kind of Syllabus, or Table 


in terreſtrial Animals: and thus, the Eye and of the principal Heads, or Articles of a continued Diſcourſe 3 
— Underſtanding are ſaid to bear an Analogy - each diſpoſed in 8 natural Order, and ndency.— Analy- 
ANA | ISM. L ran ; $: E bd. as ſcientifical than Alphabetica Indexes ; but are 
LNALOGISM, .AxAaLoeumus, in ick, an Argu- as being more intricate. 
ment from the Cauſe to the Effect. Sos Cos ky Sc. | 


1 ANALY- 


, and. 
them 


—— — w- — S » x 6 : 
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— T7 he ab E . 


or partakes of the Nature of Analy/7s. 


© As in Mathematicks, Jays Sir 


the Hiſtory 


ANA 
ANALYTIC, AnAtvricar, ſomething that belongs to, 
| 5 * 
Thus, we ſay, an Analytical Demonſtratlon; Analytic 
Enquiry; Anaigtical Table, or Scheme; | Analytic Method, 
Oc. See Marnodp. 1 

The Analytic Method ſtands oppoſed to the Synthetic— 
. Newton, ſo in Natural 
© Philoſophy, the Inveſtigation of difficult Things b the 
E Analytic Method, _ to precede the Method of Com- 
© poſition. This Analyſis co iſts in making riments, 
© 2nd Obſervations, and in drawing general Conclufions 
© therefrom by Induction, and admitting of nd Objections 
© againſt the lufions, but ſuch as are drawn from Expe- 
© #iments and other certain Truths. And tho the arguing 
© from. Expetiments and Obſervations by Induction, be no 
© Demonſtration of general Concluſions z yet it is the beſt 
© way of arzuing which the Nature of the Things admits of; 
© and may be efteem'd fo much the ſtronger, as the Induc- 
© tion-is more general. And if no Exception occur from 
© Phznomena, * Conclufion may be pronounced 1 
© By this way of Analyſis, we may proceed from Compounds 
© to Ingredients ; and from Motions to the Forces produci 
them; and in general, from Effects to their Cauſes, a 
© from particular Cauſes to more general ones, till the Argu- 
© ment end in the moſt general. This is the Analytic 


© Method. 
© The Synthetic conſiſts in aſſuming the Cauſes diſcovered, 


and eſtabliſhed as Principles; and by them explaining the 


© Phznomena proceeding from them, and proving the Ex- 
© planations, See SYNTHES1S. ; | 
ANALYTICS, Anarvyrica, the Doctrine, and Uſe of 


Analyſes. See AnaLvys1s. 
Th. great Advantage of the preſent Mathematicks above 


the antient, is chiefly in Point of Analyticks. 

The Authors on the antient Analyticks, are enumerated 
by Pappus, in the Preface to his 5th Book of Mathematical 
Collections; being, Euclid, in his Data, and Poriſmara ; 
Apollonius, de Seftione Rationis; Apollonius, in his Conicks, 
Inclinations, and Tactions; Ariſteus, de Locis Solidis, and 
Eratoſthenes, de meaiis tionalibus. But the antient 
Analyticks wege very di t from the modern. | 

To the modern Aae principally, belong Algebra; 
of which, with the ſeveral Authors thereon, ſee 
under the Article Al RR A. 

The thief Writers upon the Analyſis of Infinites, are its 
Inventors, Sir Ja4c Newton, in his Analyſis per Qunntita- 
tum Series, Fluziones & Differentias, cum enumeratione 
Linearum zu ordinis; and de Quadratura Curunrum: and 
M. Leibnitz, in Act. Eruditor. An. 1684: The Marquis 4e 
P Hopital, in his Aralyſe des Infiniment petites, 1696: 
Carre, in his Merhode pour la meſure des f la di- 
menfion des Solides, &c. par Þ a | 
100: G. Manfredins, in a poſthumous Piece, de Conſtruc- 
tione Equationum differentialinm primi gradus, 170) : 
Nich. Mercator, in Logarithmotechnia, 1668; Cheyne, in 
Metbodo Fluxionum inverſa, 1103 ; Craig, in Methodo figu- 
rarum lineis rectis & curvis comprehenſarum Quadraturas 


Aeterminandi, 1685 ; and de 1 figurarum curvi- 


linearum & locis, &c. 1693 : Dav. Gregory, in Exercita- 
tione Geometrica de dimenſione figurarum, 1684; and Nit- 
entiit, in Conſiderationibus circa Analyſeos ad quantitates 
infinitt parvas applicate, principia, 1695.—The Sum of 
what is found in Hopital, Carre, Cheyne, Gregory, and 
ho ; is collected into one Volume, and very well explain'd 
by Hayes, under the Title of, A Treatiſe of Fluxions, 

e. 1704. 

AxAxxrick, in Logick, is a Part of that Science, teach- 
ing ' decline and conſtrue Reaſon, as Grammar doth 

ords, 

ANAMORPHOSIS, in Perſpective and Painting, a mon- 
ſtrous Projection; or a Repreſentation of ſome Image, ei- 
ther on a plane or curve Surface, deformed ; which at a cer- 
tain diſtance ſhall appear regular, and in proportion. See 
PzojzcriON. 

The Word is Greek; compounded of avs, and woepwors, 
formatio, of tte, form. 1 

To make an Anamorphoſ7s, or monſtrous Projection on a 
Flane.— Draw the Square A B CD, (Tab. Perſpective, 
Fig. 18.) of a bigneſs at pleaſure, and ſubdivide it into a 
Number of Areolas, or leſſer S$quares.—1n this Square, or 
Reticle, called the Craticular Procaty e, let the Image to 
be diſtorted be drawn.—Then draw the Line 4b=AB; 
and dlvide it into the ſame Number of equal Parts, as the 
Side of the 3 AB; and in E, the middle thereof, 
erect the Perpendicular EV, ſo much the longer; and 
draw VS perpendicular to EV, ſo much the ſhorter, as the 
Image is deſir d to be diſtorted. From each Point of Divi- 
fion draw right Lines to V, and Join the Points 4 and 8; 
as alſo the right Line a 8. Thro the Points Ze fg, draw 
Lines parallel to 4 U; then will abc be the Space that 
rhe Monſtrous Projection is to be delineated in; called the 
Craticular Eftype. 


—_ > 


Image do not repreſent 'a mere Chaos; but 


lication du calcul integral, 


Laftly, in every Arcols, or ſmall Trapeslum of ge 
'abed, Fre 9 appears delincated is ths correfh — * A 
Areola of the * ABCD: by this means you Ms 


tain a deformed Image, which yet will appear in ju 
tion to an Eye diſtant from it the length FV, NY 
Fea above its height, VS. See DSI Gn. 
It will be diverting to manage it fo, that the 0 


1 
\ 
» 


Image: Thus, we have ſeen a River with Soldiers; wi 
gons, c. marching along the fide of it; ſo drawn, that wh 
viewed by an Eye in the Point S, it appears to be thaw 
tyrical Face of a Man. . e „4 "_ 
An Image alſo may be diſtorted mechanically, by g 
rating it here and there with a Needle, and placing jel 
gainſt a Candle, or Lamp; and obſerving where the Ray) 
which paſs thro' theſe little Holes fall on a plane, or car 
Superficies ; for they will give the correſpondent Point 
the Image defortned : by means whereof, the * 
may be compleatee. 1 7 
To draw the Anamorphoſis, or Deformation of an Image Wo 
upon the convex Surface of a Cone. 
It is manifeſt from the former.Caſe; that all here reqil 
red, is to make a Craticular Eftype on the Superficig @ 
the Cone, which ſhall appear to an Eye duly p ove! 
its Vertex, equal to the Craticular Prototype. 
Let the Baſe AB CD, therefore, of the Cone, (Fig. Tg 
be divided by Diameters into any Number of 
Parts, that is, the Periphery thereof: And let ſome ww 
Radius be likewiſe divided into equal Parts, and thro wg 
Point of Divifion draw concentrick Circles: thus will th 
Craticular _—_ be made. With double the Dis 
meter AB, as a Radius, deſcribe the Quadrant BA 
(Fig. 20.) ſo as the Arch EG be equal to the whole Fd 
riphery : then this Quadrant folded duly uP, will form the 
Superficies of a Cone, whoſe Baſe is the Circle ABO 
Divide the Arch AB into the ſame Number of equal 
Parts as the Craticular Prototype is divided into, and drawn 
Radii from each of the Points of Divifion. Produce GY 
to I, fo that FL=FG, and from the Centre I, with the 
Radius IE, draw the Quadrant FK H, and from I to 
draw the gn Line IE. Divide the Arch K F into the 
ſame Number of equal Parts, as the Radius of the Craticy 
lar Prototype is divided into; and draw Radii thro' each 
the Points of Diviſion, from the Centre I meeting EN 
1, 2, 3, Sc. Laſtly, from the Centre F, with the Nad 


») <5 


F, Pa, Pz, Sc. deſcribe the concentrick Arches —Thus 


will the Craticular Ectype be form'd, each Areola whereof 
will appear equal to other. h * 
Hence, what is delineated in every Areola of the Cath 
cular Prototype; being transferred into the Areolas of thei 
Craticular Ectype: the Image will be diſtorted or deformed? 


yet an Eye being duly raiſed over the Vertex of the Conz 


will perceive it in juſt proportion, - 
If the Chords of the Quadrants be drawn in the Craticus! 
lar Prototype, and Chords of their fourth Part in the Cut 
cular Ectype, all things elſe remaining the ſame ; you wil 
have the Craticular Eftype on a quadrangular Pyramid, 
And hence it will be eaſy to deform any Image, in any 
other Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is any regular Polygon. 
Becauſe the Eye will be more deceived, if from conti 
Objects it cannot judge of the diſtance of the Parts of the? 
deformed Image; therefore, theſe kinds of deformed Images? 
are to be view'd thro' a ſmall Hole. _ 
ANANAS, in Natural Hiſtory, by ſome called Nana, 
by others of ama, and by us popularly the Pine-Apple d 
account of the reſemblance it bears to the Cones of Pines a 
Firs ; is a fine Indian Fruit, which grows on a Plant likes 
the Fig-tree, and of the Size of an Artichoke, 4 
The Fruit is adorned on the Top with a little Crown, and 
a bunch of red, Leaves reſembling Fire. The Fleſh is #1 
brous, but diflolves in the Mouth ; having the delicious 
Taſte of the Peach, the Quince, and the Muſcadine Grape 
all together. —M. Au Tertre deſcribes three Kinds of A 
nas. They make a Wine from the Juice, which is almolt 
equal to Malmſey Sack, and will intoxicate as ſoun. 
It is good to ſtrengthen the Heart and Nerves, again 
nauſeating, to refreſh the Spirits, and excites Urine power 
fully ; but is apt to occafion Abortion in Women. — The 
make a Confection of the Ananas on the Spot, which the) 
bting hither whole; and is found of good ſervice to refion?! 
a decay'd, or aged Conſtitution, 2 
The Anana, or Weſt-Tndia Pine-Apple, is generally a. 
low'd, both for its rich and delicious Flavour, and its bes 
tiful Colour, for the King of Fruits. Great Endeavouy 
have of late been uſed to cultivate the Plant in Zurope 3 in 
which they have ſucceeded, and there are now produc 
licious Fruits of this kind, in ſome of the fine Gardens Wy 
England.—They are uſually about the Size of a Tennis- 
NAPEST, AnayzsTvs, a Foot in the Greek and Zi 
Poetry, conſiſting of two ſhort, and one long Syllable. 88 
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e. r 
„ 
foe — — is derived from rnit, contra ferire ; this 


Y a ce Reverſe of the Dactyl. See Dacrvr. 
* aufe Verſes, i. 6. Verſes wholly compoſed of ſuch 
EF e in vogse among the Antients. TA 
es, in Rhctorick, a Figure whereby the ſame 
þ b ww Dee Freu. | | 

; 10 Word: is Greek, drapes, fignifying Relation, or R#- 


2 LAPLEROTICKS, in Medicine, ſuch Remedies as 
92 | | and Wounds with new Fleſh. 


oa, and Ucczs. | | 

ere the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
* es. See INcarnaATIVE. Nr 
The Word-comes from the Greek drarbuehr, to. fill up. 

en, the want of Government in a Nation, where 
id ſapreme Authority is lodged, either in the Prince or other 
bio the People live at large, and all things are in 
Y See GOvERNMENT, | 
The Word-is derived from the Greek Privative a, and 
© nd Command, Principality. © = | 125 
nc, in Medicine, a fort of univerſal Dropſy, 


wherein the whole Subftance of the Body is ſtuffed, or bloat- 


i pituitous Humours. Sce Dxorsx. 
The Azaſarca is otherwiſe called Leucophiegmatia. See 
renek. hat 
“Pond is form'd of the Greek ærasagua.— The Ana- 
cs is further degree of a Cachexia. See Cacunxy. 
In an Hn2ſarce, the Legs ſwell at the beginning, eſpe- 
Gally towards Night, and then pit remarkably : 'The U- 
"rice is pate, the Appetite decays ; at length the Swelling 
iſe higher, and appears in the Thighs, Belly, Breaſt, Arms. 
"The Face becomes pale and cada verous; the Fleſh ſoftand 
hs z « difficulty in Reſpiration comes on, attended with a 
de Fever, Oc. 5 1 8 
ZZ ANASTOMASIS, or AN As Tronos1s, in Anatomy, is 
— ſometimes uſed to expreſs ſuch an Aperture of the Mouths 
of the Veſſels, as lets out their Contents. See VESsEL, Oc. 
” The Word is form'd of the Greek va, per, thro', and 
Sou, 0s, Mouth. - 
Anse ron As 1s is more 3 to denote the open- 
ro Veſſels into one anot | | 
+ Junfture of the Mouths of two Veſſels, whereby they come 
io communicate with one another, ; 
> There ace various Anaſtomaſes of this kind, 6. g. of an Ar- 
ery with an Artery, a Vein with a Vein, or a Vein with an 
See Axrzax, and Vain, 0 ; 
EZ The Circulation of the Blood in the Fcoetus is effected by 
means of the Anaſtomaſes, or Inoſculations of the Vena Ca- 
ii che Pulmonary Vein; and of the Pulmonary Artery 
- with ide Aorta. See Foxrus. F 
—The ſame Circulation is alſo perform'd in Adults, by the 
* Hnaſtomaſes or Continuations of the Capillary Arteries with 
ie Veins. See Cixcurarion of the Blood. e 
er the Circulation of the, Blood thro' the Heart, 
Logs, and large Blogd-Veſſels, was demonſtrated by Har- 
- ey; it was _ acls'd how the Extremities of the Ar- 
teries tranſmitted the Blood to the Veins : till Zeewenboeck's 
© Microſcopes bad diſcover'd the Continuations of the Extremi- 
dies of thoſe Veſſels, in Fiſh, Frogs, c. However, there were 
not wanting thoſe who doubted of the like Continuations 
«the Extremities of the Arteries and Veins in human Bo- 
+ dies and Quadrupeds ; fince thoſe Animals it had hitherto 
been chiefly ſeen in ſatisfactorily, were either ſuch Fiſh, or 
amphibious Kinds, as have but one Ventricle in their 
© Heqrts, and their Blood actually cold; hefide that their 
Blood does not circulate with ſuch Rapidity, as in Animals 
whole Hearts have two Ventricles. This difference in the 
pal Organs of Circulation, moved Mr. Cowper to make 
> ments on Animals, whoſe Organs differ only from the 
Human in their groſs Figure, 9 not in their intimate 
acute. —The Reſylt was a pe Diſcovery of the like 


„ of the Arteries and Veins, in the Omentum of 


gen, publiſhed, in the Year 1705, a learned and co- 
pou Work, intitled, Aua ſtomaſis Rotecta. 

CA NASTOMATICS, or Ana8TomaTic Medicines, are 
ER an have the Faculty of opening, and dilating the Ori- 
= of the Veſſels ; and by that means of making the 
| 4 3 the wow freely. | 

& Word comes the Greek 'Aracouto, I open, unſtop. 
* ANATHEMA, an Excommunication , 1 — 
eernations and Curſes, See ExcommunicaTtion. 


other Abjuratory. 


er can only be pronounced by a Council, a Pope 
1 or other qualified Perſon ; and dickere from Ay 
d temen in this, that an Excommunication 
; | Prohibits the Criminal from entering within the Church, 

m holding Communion with the Faithful; whereas 


bY 


ASI 


:repeated in the Beginning of ſeveral Sentences, | 
Yet Sera rej 


_ Brethren, . 


er; or the Union and 


| hood are two Kinds of Anathems's ; the one Judiciary, 


- 
CK rn 4” 481 * — . ; 


(8) ANA 


an. Anathems cuts him off from the , the Society, and 
even the Commerce of the Faithful, and delivers him over 
to the Devil. % ee N. 


„ The latter kind of Aab bens uſually makes a Pait of 


the Ceremony of Abjaration; the Convert being obliged to 
anathematize the Hereſy he abjures. 8ce ABU ATION. 
Moſt Greek Writers diſtinguiſh Anuat hama, written with a 


long e, 'Avattiue ; from Anarhema with a ſhort &, Aran: 


jects the Diffcrence.—-Pollex, in bis Lexicon, 
obſerves that the Word properly ſignifies, Gifts dedicated 
to the Gods: This Interpretation is confirm'd by Heſychius, 
who explains Anathema by Ornaments; theſe: Gifts being 
wr” as Ornaments in the Temples. | 

e 


Criticks and Conimentators dre divided about the 


manner wherein St. Paw! wiſhes to be Anathema for his 
Romans, Cap. IX. 3. Some render it by arcurſe# 

for, others by ſeparated from, &c. © . | 

ANA SM, Ax A roczsmvs, an. Uſurious Contract, 


wherein the Intereſts arifing from _ al Sum, are 
added to the Principal it ſelf, and Int — 


Whole. | | . 
Anatociſm is what we popularly call Intereſt apon Tnte- 
reſt, or Com Intereſt. See 1 7 ah 


This is the worſt Kiggl of Uſury, and has been ſeverely 
condemn'd by the Roman Law, as well as the Common 


Laws of moſt other Countriew* See Usu nrx \ 


The Word is originally Greek, hut is uſed by Cicero in 
Latin; whence it has deſcended into moſt other Languages. 
It comes from the P tion Ara, which in Compoſition ſig- 
nifies Reperizion or Duplication, and rows, Uſury, _ 

ANATOMY, the Art of diſſecting, or attificially taking 
to pieces, the ſolid Parts of Animal Bodies ; in order to an 
exact Diſcovery of their Structure and Oeconomy. See A> 
NIMAL, Bor, DisszcTion, and'Ozxconomy. - | 

Anatomy makes a great Branch of that Divifion of Me- 
dicine called Phy/zology. See Mapicixnx, and Pxtsiorocv. 

It is ſometimes divided, with regard to irs End, into Spe- 
culative and Prafical ; a Diviſion of very little uſe and mo- 
ment.—lt is alſo divided, with regard to its Subject, into 
Human and Comparative. 

Human, which is abſolutely and properly ' denominated 
Anatomy, is that employ'd on the human Body; called alſo 
| . See ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Comparative Anatomy, is that which conſiders Brutes, and 
other Animals, and even Vegetables; chiefly with a View 
to illuſtrate the human Structure. Sce Cour ax ATrIvx 


The Subject of Anatomy, vis. the Body, is variouſly di- 
vided into Parts, Organica!, and anical ; Similar, and 


Diffemilar ; Spermatick, &. See Paxr.—Scc allo 81u1- 
L Ax, Oxcanicat, Ge. I ESRC Mt 
Its more obvious Diviſion, is into Solids and Fluids, ot 
Containing and Contained Parts. See Sor 1p, and Frvutp. 
Under the Solids come the Bones, Muſcles, Nerves, Ar- 
teries, Veins, Gartilages, Ligaments, Membranes, &c,—— 
Under the Fluids, come Chyle, Blood, Milk, Fat, Lymph, 


8c. ſee each under its proper Article, Bonk, Mosctz, 


Nxxvz, Aarzar, VEin, CIArir ae, MEMBRANE, Sc. 
See alſo Cy ER, Broovp, Mixx, Par, 6c. 

The antient Writers of Anatomy, ee Demorri- 
tus, Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, look d upon this as the 
moſt important Part of Phyſick, and that, without which ths 
'Uſes 52 Parts of an human Fabrick, and conſequently 
the Cauſes of Diſeaſes incident thereto, could no way be 


diſcovered. And yet this Art, uſeful as it is, was entirely 


diſcontinued fer ſeveral Ages; till in the XVIth Century it 
began to flouriſh afreſn.— The Diſſection of an human Box 
dy was look d _ as 2 before that time; and we 
have ſeen a Conſultation which the Emperor Charles V. ap- 
inted to be held by the Divines of 3 in order to 

e ſatisfſied, whether or no it were lawful, in point of Con- 
ſcience, to diſſect a dead Carcaſe. We may add, that 


to this Day the uſe of Anatomy and Skeletons, is forbid in 


Muſeovy ; the firſt as inhuman, the latter as ſubſervient to 
Witchcraft: And Olearius aſſures us, that one Quirin, a Ger- 


1 Frederick Francus, of Frankenau, a Phyſician of man Chirurgeon, 2 found with a Skeleton, hardly eſcap'd 


with Life; and the Skeleton, after being ſolemnly dragg'd 
about the Streets, was burnt, Boyles Uſefulneſs of Philaſe 
Veſulius, a Flemiſh Phyſician, who died in 1564, was ths 
firſt who ſet 4#:atomy on any tolerable footing. He was ſe⸗ 
conded by Carpus, Sylvius, Fernelins, Fallopins, Euſtathiiis, 

Fabricius, Pareus, Bauhinus, Hoffman, Riolanus, &c. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by others, ro whom ſome of the 
fineſt Diſcoveries' in Anatomy are owing, —Fſellins; in the 
re diſcovered the Lacteal Veins; and in 1628, ths 
immortal Harvey publiſh'd his admirable Diſcovery of the 
Circulation of the Blood. See LAcrxat, and Cixcuras 
110. Pecguet diſcovered the Reſervoir of the Chyle, 
and the Thoracick Duct, in 1651. See REcBytAcuLum 
Chyli, and Tror Acc Duff. ——Rudbecks, a Swede, and 
Bartholine, a Dane, found out the Lyinphatick Veſſels, in 
1650, and 1651. See Lynenatick——Fþarton, in 1655, 
ZZ Aa Bb dilzs- 


* % Secs 4 b 3 * * ＋ . 5 


ed upon tho 


Altaered the lower Saliva) Dufts 4 and Steno the upper Aubin, in his Dictionary of Sea-Affairs, printed at An. 
3 thoſe ——7 — * Noſtrils, and Eyes, fterdam in 150, obſerves, that the Anchor of a large heavy 
in 1661, See SAT IV AI. irtſungus, in 1642, diſcovet d Veſſel is ſmaller, in proportion, than that of a leſſer aud 
the Pancreatic Ducts. See PANchEATIC.Mallis, who lighter one. The Reaſon he gives, is, that tho the Sea em. 
came after him, p ubliſh'd an Anatomy of the Brain, and ploys an equal Force againſt a ſmall Veſſel as againſt a great | 
Nerves, in a manner much more exact than had been done one, ſuppoting the Extent” of Wood upon which the Water 
before him ; yet he had omitted ſome conſiderable Things, wo to | equal, in both; yet the little Veſſel, by reaſon of 
which were afterwards obſerv'd by Aur og See NxRVE. its ſuperior Lightneſs, does not make ſo much reſiſtance a 
In effect, Glifſon treated particularly of the Liver; the greater; the Defect whereof muſt be ſupplied by the 
4 TV harton of the Glands ; Havers of the Bones 4 Graaf of Weight of the 2 . 1 | | 
M3 . the Pancreatick Juice, and the Parts of Generation; Lower Axchon, in Architecture and Sculpture, an Ornament in 
WE | of the Motion of the Heart; Thurſton, of Reſpiration 3 form of an Anchor, or Arrow's-head ; why — carved on 
| Peyer, of the Glands of the Inteſtines; roms, of the the Echinus, or Quarter-round, in the Dorick, Tonic, C.. 
Muſcles Drelincourt, of the Conception of the Ova in rinthian, &c. Capitals. See CAPiTAL, Oo. | 
| Women, the Placenta, and the — of the Fœætus. The Anchors are uſually intermix'd with Repreſentation, 
See Livzn, Gran», Bons, GENERATION, RESPIRATION, of Eggs ; whence the Echinus it ſelf is popularly called Fog; 
Foz r us, & gc. | | and Anchors, See EchixN us, QuarTER-Round, &c. 
Malpighi, who died in 1694, is one of thoſe to whom ANCHORAGE, or ANCHoRiNG, Ground fit co hold a 
Anatomy owes the moſt : He made a great Number of Dil- Ship's Anchor, ſo that ſhe may ride ſafely. See Anchok. 
coveries in the Lungs, Brain, Liver, Spleen, Glands, and The beſt Ground for a Ship to anchor in, is Riff Clay o 
Lymphaticks, by help of the Microſcope, Oc. Nor mult it hard Sand; and the beſt riding at Anchor, is when a Ship 
be omitted that Ruyſcb, fill living, has let great Light into is Land-lock'd, and out of the Tide. 
many of the finer and more intricate Parts of the human Ancnoracs, in Law, a Duty taken of Ships for the 
Frame, particularly the Glands z by means of his Injections. Pool of the Haven, where they caſt Anchor. See Dory. 
See Mickoscor E, and INJECTION, No. Man can let an Anchor fall on the King's Ground in 
Mauget, and Le Clerc, two Phyficians of Geneva, have any uy ——_— paying for it to the King's Officer ap- 
| atent. | X | | 


gi blioth tomi taining all the new pointe | 
Bio us a Bibliotheca Anatomica; containing | Yrs ANCHORED, in Heraldry. A Croſi-Ancnortn, or 


iſcoveries that have been made in this Art. | - | | 
bl The beſt Syſtems of the Art, as it now ſtands, are thoſe Axcx EE, 184 form of Croſs ſo called, becauſe the four Bx- 
| | of Verbeyen, Drake, Keill, &c. | | | tremities reſemble the Flouke of an Anchor. See Cross, 
4s  Anazony of Plants. See Pranr,—See alſo Roor, This Croſs is ſo like the Croſs Moline, that the Reſem. 1 
"74 Bzancn, Bars, Pirn, Woor, Lzar, FLowen, Szxzp, blance has occafioned many Miſtakes in Heraldry. See Mo. | 
5c.—See alſo VEGETATION, Oc. . LINE. | | | 
S. Word comes from the Greek «vary, Section, or ANCHORET, AncnorrTs, or Ax AchoR ITE, a Her. 


Cutti of dvreriue, di ſſeco. mit, or devout Perſon, living alone in ſome Deſart; to be fur. 
ANATRON, or Na 00, a kind of native Salt · petre, ther out of the reach of the Temptations of the World, and 

or Nitre, found in Zgypr. See NaTRON, and NITRE. more at leiſure for Meditation. See Hzrmir. 
Such were St. Anthony, St. Hilarion, &c. Paul the 


ANAaTRoON, is alſo a volatile Salt, ſkimm'd from the Com- | 
poſition of Glaſs, when in fuſion. See Gr.ass. Hermit was the firſt of the Tribe of Anchorites.— The 
When pounded, it yields a kind of Pouder ; which being Word comes from the Gree: evazario, I rerire into 4 f/. 


diffolv'd in the Air, or in a proper Liquor, becomes com- Place. 
mon Salt, after Coagulation. Theſe People are very numerous among the Greeks ; con- 


Anatron is likewiſe the Name of a nitrous. Juice, which fiſting principally of Monks, who not caring for the Fa. 


condenſes in Vaults, Arches, and other ſubterraneous Places. tigues and Offices of the Monaſtery, purchaſe a little Spot 
See STALACTITES. / of Ground, with a Cell, whither they retreat, and never 


AnaTRON is alfo uſed by ſome Writers for a compound appear in the Monaſtery again, excepting on ſolemn Days, 


Salt, made of Quicklime, Alum, Vitriol, common Salt, and See Monx. 
Nitre. See SALT, | | Theſe are alſo called Aſcetæ and Solitaries. See Asctra, 


ANBURY, a kind of Wen, or ſpongy Wart, growing and SoriTary. | 
upon any | of a Horſe, or Cow, full of Blood. The Anchorites of Syria and Paleſtine retire into the 


ANCESTORS, Progenitors; or thoſe from whom a moſt obſcure, and unfrequented Places; hiding themſelves 
Perſon is deſcended. See PROGENITOR. under Rocks, and Mountains, and living on the ſpontaneous 
The Word is deriv'd from the Latin Anceſſor, wrote, by Productions of the Earth. — The Anchorites im America, are 
Contraction, for Antecefſor, goer before. : look'd n there, as by far the moſt perfect fort of Monks; 
The Law diſtinguiſhes between Anceſtor and Predeceſſor; and are held in much higher Opinion and Veneration than 
the former being applied to a Natural Perſon, as ſuch an the Cœenobites, or Monks refiding in Monaſteries, See Cor- 
one, and his Anceſtor ; and the latter to a Body Politick or NORITE. : | 
Corporate, as a Biſhop, and his Predeceſſors. Many of theſe retire, with the leave of their Abbots, and 
ANCESTREL, in Law.—Homage AxcksTRET, fignifies have an Allowance from the Monaſtery.— The People, in 


Homage that bath been done or performed by one's Anceſß regard of their Piety, preſent them with good Sums of Mo- 
tors. See HoMAGE. ney, which they carefully hoard up, and at their Death, be- 


— er es an 


Action ANCE8TREL. See Acro. queath it to the Monaſtery they had belong d to. 
ANCHOR, an Inſtrument uſed at Sea, and in Rivers; ANCHOVI, in Matters of Commerce, Oc. a little 
to retain and faſten a Veſſel by. See Snie. Sea Fiſh, much uſed by way of Sauce, or Seaſoning. 


An Anchor is a large ſtrong piece of Iron, crooked at one Scaliger deſcribes it as of the Herring-kind, about the 
End, and form'd into two Barbs, reſembling a Hook ; faſ- Length of a Finger, having a pointed Snout, a wide Mouth, 
ten'd at the other end by a Cable. See CABLE, c. no Teeth, but Gums as rough as a Saw,—Others make !t a 

The Goodneſs of the Anchor is a Point of great Impor- ſort of Pilchard : But others, with better Reaſon, hold it a 
tance ; the Safety and Conſervation of the Veſſel depending peculiar Species, very different from either. See F1sn. 
principally thereon, —Great Care is to be taken, that the Me- The Anchovy is caught in the Months of May, June, and 
ral it is made of, be neither too ſoft, nor too brittle; the July, on the Coaſts of Caralonia, Provence, &c. at which 
latter rendering it liable to break, and the former to ſtraiten. Seaſon, it conſtantly repairs up the Straits of Gibraltar, 
See Iron. into the Mediterranean. | 

Travellers tell us of People in the Indies who make uſe The Fiſhing is chiefly in the Night-time ; when, a Light 
of wooden Anchors in their Navigation.—The Inhabitants being put out on the Stern of their little Fiſhing- Veſſels, the 
of the Iſland of Ceylon, in lieu of Anchors, uſe huge round Anchovies flock round, and are caught in the Nets. See 
Stones; and in ſome Places, the Anchors are a kind of Ma- FisniNG, | . 
chines of Wood, loaden with Stones. When the Fiſhery is over, they cut off the Heads, take 
The Word comes from the Latin Ancora, of the Greek out the Guts; then lay em in Barrels and ſalt *em,—The 
dn, which comes from &yxuac;, incurvus, crooked. common way of eating Anchovies, is as Salad, with Oil, 
The Parts of an Anchor, are, 19, The Ring, into which Vinegar, Cc“. in order to which, they are firſt boned, and 
the Cable is faſten d: 2% The Beam, or Shank, which is the Tails, Fins, Sc. ſlipp'd off. They are made into Sauce 
the longeſt Part of the Anchor : 3?, The Arm, which is by mincing, adding to em a Cutlet of Veal or Ham, with 
that which runs down into the Ground: at the End of Pe er, Sc. over the Fire. py 

which is, 4*, The Plouke, or Fluke, by ſome called the e Word is derived from the Spaniſh Anchora, or ra- 
5 Palm; being that broad and picked Part with its Barbs like ther from the Italian, Anchoia. 

4 an Arrow-head, which faſtens into the Ground: 5% The ANCHYLOFS, in Medicine, a Species, or rather Degree 
5 , Stock, a piece of Wood faſten'd unto the Beam, near the of Fiſtula Lachrymalis; frequently confounded with 8” 
Ring, ſerving to guide the Fluke, ſo that it may fall right, Jops, &c. See FisTuLa, and EoiLors. 

and fix in the Ground, ANCIENT. See AnTiznT. + 

Kuchen, = — Mr — _ : the ANCO, or Ancon, the Tip of the Elbow; or the back- 
{i et, and the Srream- Anchor ; whi itus, ) 8. 

ad their reſeflior Articles ich ſee ward and larger Proceſs of the Cubitus See Cuniry The 
| 4 


is the ſame | 

The Ke Genen Anu, And hence, | 8 
nun. CON EUS AMuſculus, in Anatomy, the ſixth Muſcle 
& the Elbow; ſo called, as being ſituate behind the Folds 
of the ABER t of the Extremities of the Hu- 


teral an 
Fingers = 

; the Arm. | 
i 00 NB. Architecture, are the Corners or Coins of 
or Rafters. See Cold, Sc. | 


ſquare rough Knobs, one. at each End. See Iron, and 


2775 GRE E, in Heraldry, the ſame with anchored. See 


. * 


D, | : ; 
NIL, or Anciz x, in Antiquity, a little Buckler, 
which fell, as tis ſaid, from Heaven, upon Numa Pompi- 
las; at the ſame time that a Voice was heard, which de- 
lared that Nome ſhould be Miſtreſs of the World, while 
ſhe ſerv'd that Buckler. See Bucxrzs, 

* Ancyle was, as it were, the Palladium of Rome. 
LADIUM. | | 2 
1 give different Etymologies of this 
word. Some derive it from the Greek dyxaS&, crooked : 
Varro derives it ab Anciſu ; as being cut or arch'd on the 
two Sides, like the Bucklers of the T hracians, called Peltæ. 
Plutarch thinks the Word may be derived from the Greek 


25d, Elbow, this Weapon. being wore on the Elbow: me 


But the Opinion of Varro is the moſt probable. | 
Tho there was but one Aucyle that fell from Heaven; yet 
were there twelve preſerv'd : Numa, by the Advice, as tis 
ſaid, of the Nymph .Zgeria, having ordered eleven others, 
ofeAly like the firſt,” to be made; that if any ſhould 
deempt to ſteal it, as NMyſes did the Palladium, they might 
not be able to diſtinguiſh the true Arcyle from the falſe 


"Theſe Ancylia were preſerved in the Temple of Mars; 
and were committed to the Care of twelve Prieſts or Salii, 
inſtituted for that purpoſe. See Sari, 

They were carried every Year, in the Month of March, 
in proceſſion around Rome; and the zoth Day of that 
Month, were again depoſited in their Place, | 

AncYLE, is alſo uſed in Anatomy, for the Contraction of 
the Ham. | 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS, evxuaoyacuro0@f, one that is Tongue- 
yd, or has an Impediment in his Speech, ariſing from a 
Contraction of the Frænum of the Tongue. See Toxcus. 

ANCYROIDES, is uſed by ſome Writers in Anatomy, 
for the Proceſs or ſhooting forth of the Shoulder-bone, in 
form of a Beak. See OMorrAara. 

ANDABAT-E, in Antiquity, a kind of Gladiators, who 
fought hood-wink d. See GLaniaroR. . : 

They were called Andabatæ, quaſi drag ru, aſcenſores, 
becauſe they fought on Horſeback, or out of Chariots. 

ANDRE W.—— Knights of St. AndREw, or the Thiſtle. 
See TyisTLE.. 


AxpR Ew 's Croſs, is 4 Badge wore in the Hat, by the 


People of Scotland, on the Day of the Feaſt of that Saint. 
It confiſts of blue and white Ribbands, diſpoſed into a 
Croſs, or Saltier z and is intended as a Commemoration of 
the Crucifixion of St. Awdrew, the tutelary Saint of Stor- 
land. See Cross, and SALTIER. | ; 
ANDROGYNE, or AnproGyNnus, an Hermaphroaite ; 
ſomething born with two Sexes, being Male and Female in 
the ſame Perſon. See HERMATRHRODIT E. | 
Many of the Rabbins are of opinion, that Adam was 
created Androgynus; that he was Male on one Side, and 
Female on the other; and that he had even two Bodies, 
the one of a Man, and the other of a Woman : ſo that God, 


to create Eve, only ſeparated thoſe two from each other. 


See SEx:; 
Plato tells us, that in the Beginning People were born 


1 


with what the Greeks call Olecra- | 


RreRtzAL. 


) ANE 
ANDROLEPSY, Anvrorers a, in Antiquity.—If an 
Athenian were kill'd by a Citizen of ſome other Place; and 


ſuch City refuſed to deliver up the Criminal to Puniſhment ; 
it was held lawful to take three Inhabitants of ſuch City, 


and puniſh the Homicide in them.—This the Greeks called 
Anarolep/ia, and the Romans Clarigatio. See CL ARIOATIO. 


Some Authors alſo uſe Audrolegſia for Reprizals. Sce 


The Wordis form- d of «vie, Man, and aeudro, capio, I take. 
ANDROMACHI Theriaca, or Treacle of AxnDroMA- 


cuus, in Pharmacy, is a capital Alexipharmic Compofition ; 
called alſo Venice Treacle. See TayERiAaca, and ALgxi- 


PHARMIC, 


ANDROTOMY, Ana Arour, the Anatomy or Diſ- 
ſection of human Bodies. See Disszcriox. 

It is thus called in oppoſition to Zooromy, which denotes 
that of Brutes. See Zoo rox. | 
Anatomy is the Genus, and comprehends all Diſſections 
in general, whether of Men, Beaſts, or Plants; and An- 
arotomy and Zootomy are the Species. See Ax ATroux. 

ANECDOTES, AxzcnroTta, a Term uſed by ſome Au- 
thors, for the Titles of Secret Hiſtories ; that is of ſuch as 
relate the ſecret Affairs and Tranſactions of Princes; 
ſpeaking with too much Freedom, or too much Sincerity, of 
the Manner and Conduct of Perſons in Authority, to allow 
of being made publick. | 

Herein they imitate Procopius, who gives this Title to a 
Book which he publiſh'd againſt uſtinian and his Wife The- 
odora; and ſeems to be the only Perſon among the Antients, 
who has repreſented Princes, ſuch as they are in their do- 

er Relation.—Varillas has publiſhed Anecdotes of the 
Houle of Medici. | | | 

The Title Anecdotes is alſo given to ſuch Works of 
the Antients as have nor yet been publiſhed. —la this Senſe, 
M. Muratori gives the Name Anecdeta Greca, to ſeveral 
Writings of the Greek Fathers, found in the Libraries, and 
firſt publiſh'd by him.—F. Martene has given a Theſaurus 
Anuecdotarum Novus, in Folio, 5 Vol, 

The Word is Greek «vx, q. d. Things not yet known, 
or hitherto kept ſecret. . | 

ANEMIUS Furnus, among Chymiſts, a Mind. Furnace ; 
uſed to make fierce Fires for melting, Sc. See FuRNACR. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek avenues, Wind. 

ANEMONE, Anzmox, or Wind-Flower ; a general 
Name, under which Haſychius comprizes all Flowers that 
are of a ſhort Duration, and that are eaſily beaten down, 
ruffled, and deſtroy'd by the Wind. See Frowzrs, | 

The Word is derived from 4vsuos, Ventus; in regard of 
the Effects which the Wind has on ſuch Flowers. Pliny 
rather derives it hence, that the Anemone never opens but 


when the Wind blows. Others ſay, it was thus called from 
a Nymph of that Name. 


1 


a IO — 


ANEMOSCOPE, a Machine invented to foretel che i 


Changes of the Wind. See WIND. 

It has been obſerv'd, that Hygroſcopes made of Cats-gut, 
Oc. prove very good Anemoſcopes'; ſeldom failing, by the 
turning of the Index about, to foretel the ſhifting of the 
Wind. See HxROScor x. 

The Anemoſcope uſed by the Antients, ſeems, by Vitru- 
vins's Deſcription of it, to have been intended rather to 
ſhew which way the Wind actually blew, than to foretel 
into which Quarter it would change. : 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek draus, Wind, and 
, to look, See ANEMOMETER. 

Otto de Gueric allo gave the Title Anemoſcope, to a Ma- 
chine invented by him, to foretel the Change of the Wea- 
ther, as to fair and rain. See WEATRHER. 

It conſiſted of a little wooden Man, who roſe and fell in 
a Glaſs Tube, as the Atmoſphere was more or leſs heavy. 


—Accordingly, M. Comiers has ſhewn, that this Jnemoſcope 


was only an Application of the common Barometer. See 
BAROMETER. 


ANEMOMETER, a Machine wherewith to meaſure the 
Strength of the Wind. See Wind. 


The Anemometer is variouſly contrived. In the Philo- 


double, and with both Sexes ; but that this Duplicity of ſophical Tramſactious, we have one deſcribed, wherein the 


Members, giving them roo much Strength and Vigour, they 
became inſolent, and even declared War againſt the Gods, — 
Upon which, Jupiter, to tame their Pride, ſplit each of 
them into two; but ſo as that each Moiety {till retain'd a 
ſrong Paſſion to be re-united : and hence that Philoſopher 
derives the natural Love between the two Sexes. | 

The Aftrologers alſo give the Appellation Androgynnus to 
uch of the Planets as are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes 
cold ; as Mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when near 
the Sun, and cold and moiſt when near the Moon. 

p : Word comes from the Greek arSyoyur®r, Male and 
emale, | | | : 
ANDROIDES, an Automaton, in figure of a Man; 

which by virtue of certain Springs, &c. duly contrived, 

Walks, Speaks, gc. See AvTOMATON, 

Albertus Magnus, is recorded as having made an Androi- 

45—The Word is compounded of the Greek aue, ard ese, 


Man, and 66H, form. 


Wind being ſuppoſed to blow directly againit a flat Side, or 
Board which moves along the graduated Limb of a Qua- 
drant ; the Number of Degrees it advances, ſhews the com- 
parative Force of the Wind. —Molſius gives the Structure of 


another, which is moved by means of Sails, like thoſe of a 


Wind-Mill ; which raiſe a Weight, that, ſtill the higher it 
goes, receding further from the Centre of Motion, by {lidin 

along an hollow Arm fitted on to the Axis of the Sails, be- 
comes heavier and heavier, and preſſes more and more on 
the Arm, till being a Counterpoiſe to the Force of the 
Wind on the Sails, it ſtops the Motion thereof. An Index, 


then, fitted upon the ſame Axis at right Angles with the 


Arm, by its rifing or falling points out the Strength of the 
Wind, on a Plane divided, like a Dial-plate, into Degrees. 


See its Figure, Plate PnEvmarics. | 


The Word is compounded of the Greek dies, Wind, 
and wires, Meaſure. | | # 


ANEU- 


7 


7 


ANEURIS An EURISMA, in Medicine, a ſoft yield- 
ing Tumor bern d of Blood extravaſated and ſpread under 
the Fleſh, by the Rupture or Dilatation of an Artery, See 
AzTERY, and TumoR., 


AneuFiſyis uſually proceed from an Artery being acciden- 


tally cut, or prick eed 
ral Diſtention, or a Corroſion © 
BOTOMY. | 5 Lot 
If an Artery happen to be cut, the Blood 1 out im- 
petuouſly, by ſtarts 3 and is not eaſily ſtop 4: an Inflam- 
mation and Diſcolouration of the Part ſucceeds, with a Tu- 
mor, and Inability to move the Part. The Symptoms are 
nearly the kr" in caſe of f. 4 6 of the Coats of the 
Artery, only leſs violent. See Wound. . - _. 
If K. Blood ceale to flow from the wounded Artery, and 
r it ſelf between the Interſtices of the Muſcles ; re- 
coutſe is had to manual Operation; which being neg- 
lected, the Extirpation of the Limb frequently becomes 
unavoidable.— An Anuecuriſm from a Diſtention of the Canal, 
is ſeldom fatal; tho reckon'd, when large, incurable : The 
chief Inconveniencies are the Magnitude of the Tumor, and 
the Pulſation. See HEMORRHAGE. l 8 
M. Zittre gives us the Hiſtory of an Aneuriſina of this kind, 
in the Aorta; the Cauſe whereof he attributes to an ex- 
traordinary Diminution of the Cavity of the Axillary and 
Subclavian Atteries, Hiſt. de l. Acad. R. An. 1712. 
Another Hiſtory of an Aneuriſma of the Tate Part, we 
have in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions. It was occafioned 
by ſome violent Shocks the Patient receiv'd on the Broke, 
which threw him into ſpitting of Blood, and ſoon after form 


the Tumor, whereof he dy'd. 


in bleeding; or from ſome preternatu- 
8 l Coats, Sc. Bee PRTE- 


riſma was found ſo big, that it filled the whole Cavity of The Angel now ſu 


the Thorax on the right Side. Ne 265. 

The Word comes from the Greek d eu,, dilato, I dilate. 

ANGARIA, a Term in Law, bgnifying any troubleſom, 
or vexatious oy or Service, paid by the Tenant to the 
Lord. —The Word is form'd of the French Angarie, Perſonal 
Service ; that which a Man is bound to perform in his own- 
Perſon. —Preſtationes Angariarum & Periangariarum piau- 
ftrorum & navium, impreſſing of Ships. See SxRvIck, tc. 

ANGEIOGRAPH L, a Deſcription of the Weights, Mea- 
ſures, Veſſels, c. uſed by the ſeveral Nations. See MEA 
SURE, WeiGnT, VESSEL, Cc. 

The Word is compounded of «ſz, Vas, Veſſel, and 
veg, ſcribo, I deſcribe. 


ANGEIOLOGY, Ancz10r0614, in Anatomy, the Hiſ- 


tory, or Deſcripfion of the Veſſels in a human Body ; e. g. 
the Nerves, Arteries, Veins, and Lymphaticks. Sce Vzs- 
SELS, : 

Angeiology is a Branch of Sarcology. See Sar corocy. 

The Word ſeems to be derived from «'yſziov, a Veſſel, and 
abe, Speech, or. Diſtourſe. | 

ANGEL, a ſpiritual, intelligent Subſtance ; the firſt in 
Rank and Dignity among created Beings. See SriRirT. 

The Word Angel, is not properly a Denomination of Na- 
ture, but of Office; denoting as much as Nuntius, Meſſen- 

er, a Perſon employ'd to carry one's Orders, or declare 
fis Will.— Thus it is St. Paul repreſents Angels, Heb. I. 14. 
where he calls them Miniſtring Spirits: And for the ſame 
Reaſon the Name is given, in the Prophet Malachy, C. II. , 
to Prieſts ; and by St. Matthew, C. XI. 10, to St. Fohn Bap- 
tiſt. Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, according to the Septuagint, is 
call'd in 1ſaiah, C. IX. 6, the Angel of the mighty Council; 
a Name, ſays Tertullian, de Carne Chriſti, C. IV. which 
ſpeaks his Office, not his Nature.—So the Hebrew Word uſed 
in Scripture, for Angel, is alſo a Name of Office, and not of 
Nature 11892 Legatus, q. d. Legate, Envoy, Miniſter : 
and yet Cuſtom has prevailed ; inſomuch that Angel is now 
commonly taken for a Denomination of Nature. 

The Exiſtence of Angels is ſuppoſed in all Religions. — 
Indeed, the antient Sadducees are repreſented as denying all 
Spirits ; and yet the Samaritans and Caraites, who are re- 

uted Sadducees, openly avow it: witneſs Abuſaid, the 
Author of an Arabick Verſion of the Pentateuch ; and Aa- 
ron, a Caraite , in his Comment on the Pentateuch ; 
both extant in Manuſcript, in the King of France's Libra- 
ry. See SADDUCEE, CARAITE, c. : 

In the Alcoran, we find frequent mention of Angels. The 
Muſſulmen believe 'em of different Orders or Degrees, 
and deſtin'd for different Employments, both in Heaven, 
and on Earth. They attribute exceeding great Power to the 
Angel Gabriel; as, to be able to deſcend in the Space of 
an Hour from Heaven to Earth; to overturn a Mountain 
with a ſingle Feather of his Wing, Sc. The Angel Aſrael, 


they — appointed to take the Souls of ſuch as die; 


and another Angel, named Eſraphil, ſtands with the Trum- 
— ready in his Mouth to proclaim the Day of Judgment. 
ee Al cox Ax, MAnoMETANILSM, ec. | 
The Heathen Philoſophers and Poets, were alſo agreed as 
to the Exiſtence of intelligent Beings, ſuperior to Man ; as 


is ſhewn'by St. Cyprian, in his Treatiſe of the Vanity of 
Idols, from the Teſtimonies of Plato, Socrates, Triſmegiſ- 


tus, &c. See PLATONISM, &9c.—Sece allo Damon, GB- 


Nis, Oc. 


(38). 


Some Chtiſtian Writers, aſter Lactautius, Inſtitut. Lib. 


1 


v. xv. alledge the Znergument, and the Operations of Ma. 
gick, as conyincing Proofs thereof. St. Thomas produce, 


other Conſiderations, in behalf of the Opinion, Lib, II. c. 
tra gentes, c. xlvi. 8 | 
Authors are not ſo unanimous about the Nature as the Enit 
tence of Angels. Clemens Alerandrinus believ'd they had Bo. 

dies; which was alſo the Opinion of Origen, Ceſarius, Terty. 
lian, and ſeveral others. Arhanafeus, St. Baſil, St. Gregory Ni. 


cen. St. Cyril, St. Chryſoſtom, &c. hold em mere Spiri 
_ Ecclefiaſtical Writers make an Hierarchy of ales Order of 
Angels. See His Anchr. | | | 
 AnGEL is more particularly underſtood of a Spirit of the 
ninth and loweſt Claſs, or Order of the Hierarchy, or Hes. 
venly Choir. See Hiznancuv. MET 
The Scripture makes mention of the Devil and his 4x. 
geis.— We allo ſay, the Fallen Angels, Guardian Angels, &, 
See GvarDian, Damon, Gznivs, c. N 
In the Apocalypſe, the Denomination Angel is alſo 
iven to the Paſtors of ſeveral Churches. The Angel of the 
hurch of Epheſus s the Angel of the Church of Smyrna, &c. 
Du Cange adds, that the ſame Name was antiently given 
to certain Popes and Biſhops ; by reaſon of their fingulat 
Sanctity, &9c. FOUL + Kip | 
Anczr is alſo uſed in Commerce, for an antient Gold 
Coin ſtruck in Exgland; ſo called from the Figure of an 4x. 
gel impreſs'd upon it. See Cow. N Seth; 
Its Value in x Hen. VI. was 6s. 84. in 1 Hen. VIII. 7% 
64. in 34 Hen. VIII. 8s, and in 6 Ew. VL it was 10 3.— 
And the half” Angel, or, as it was ſometimes called, the 4. 


Upon Diſſection, the Aneu- gelot, was the Meiety- of this. 


no otherwiſe than as a Money of 
Account. See Money, — {70 22 3 | 

The French have alſo had their Angels, Demi- Angels, 
and Angelots ; now diſuſed. | * 

ANGELIC, or Anczricar, ſomething belonging to, or 
that partakes of, the Nature of Angels. See AnGzr. _ 
Thus, we ſay, an Angelical Life, 8&9c.—St. Thomas is fly- 
led the Angelical Doctor. —The Argelical Salutation is called 
by the Romaniſts Ave Maria. See Avx. "IF 
The Greeks diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Monks: Thoſe who 
profeſs the moſt perfect Rule of Life, are called Monks of 
the Great or Angelical Habit. O 

ANGELICA, called alſo Axcnanctrica, and Radix 
Sirigca, a medicinal*Plant, thus named; on account of its 
great Virtue as an Alexipharmic or Counterpoiſon. See A- 
LEXIPHARMIC. 

It is of a ſweet Smell, and aromatick Taſte ; and is load- 
ed with a highly exalted Oil, and volatile Salt, —lIt is repu- 
ted cotdial, ftomachick, cephalick, aperiti ve, ſudorifick, vul- 
nerary, reſiſts Poiſon, &5c. tho the chief Intention wherein 
it is now preſcribed among us, is, as a Carminati ve. 

Its Root is in the moſt eſteem; tho the Leaves are allo 


AnGcErica-Water, is one of the compound Waters of the 
ops ; thus called from the Angelica Roots, which are the 
Baſis thereof. See Angelica-WaTzR. 

ANGELICA, AfſytAixn, was alſo a celebrated Dance, among 
the antient Greeks, perform'd at their Feaſts. See Dance. 

It was thus called, from the Greek d'yſexcs, Nuntius, Me 
ſenger ; by reaſon, as Pollux aſſures us, the Dancers were 
drels'd in the Habit of Meſſengers. 

ANGEL1CA Yeſtis, among our Anceſtors, was a Monkiſh 
Garment, which Laymen put on a little before their Death, 
that they might have the Benefit of the Prayers of the 
Monks. - 

It was from them called Angelical, becauſe they were cal 
led Angeli, who by theſe Prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurrebant. 
Hence, where we read the Phraſe ad ſuccurrendum in our 
old Books, it muſt be underſtood of one who had put on the 
Habit, and was at the Point of Death, | 

ANGELICI, were an antient Order of Knights, inſtitu- 
ted in 1191, by Jacius Angelus Flavins Commenins, Empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople. See Knicur, and ORDER. 

They were divided into three Claſſes; but were all under 
the Direction of one Grand Maſter.— The firſt, were called 
Torquati, from a Collar which they wore, and were 50 in 
number.—The ſecond were called the Knights of Juſtice, 
and were Eccleſiaſticks.— And the third were called Knig'ts 
Servitors. | 

Fuſtiniani will have this Order to have been inſtituted in 
the Year 313, by Conſtantine ; and ſuppoſes the Occaſion 
thereof to have been the Appearance of an Angel to that 
Emperor, with the Sign of a Croſs and theſe Words, 7: hoe 
Nuo vinces : But, that there was ſuch a thing as any Mil- 
tary Order in thoſe Days, is a mere Fable. See MILTrAAT 
Order. | 

AnGELict were alſo a Sect of antient Hereticks.—8t. 
Auguſtin ſuppoſes em thus call'd from their yielding an er- 
travagant Worſhip to Angels, and ſuch as tended to Idola- 
try: Tho Epiphanius derives the Name from their holding 
that the World was created by Angels. | 


_ uſed. 
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AXGERONALIA, in Antiquity, ſolemn Feaſts, held LM. From L and M, with, an Aperture. greater than 


"mans, on the 21 of December, in honour of Ange- LM, ſtrike two Arches, mutually interſecting each other . | 
by the — Angeronia, the Goddeſs of Patience and Silence, in I Rn drawing the tight Line IN, 5 have HIN ' | 
3 3. ' = "Ih ” tte” 1 3 0 | L 


See FEAST: Julius Modeſtus, quoted by Macrobius, Sa- Jo triſſect an Angie, ſee 'TR1S8E.C TION. . 8 © 
II. c. 10. derive the Name from Angina Sui nancy; | Anor us are of various us and Denominations 38 1 
ror: ſe the Goddeſs: to have been thus denominated, With regard to the Form of their Legs, they are di- 1 
and 1u n ſhe preſided over that Diſeaſe. Others ſup- vided into Refilinear, Curvilingar, and Miæ a. _— 
N ſorm'd from Angor, Grief, Pain; to intimate that Redkilinear, or right linea Am, is that whoſe Legs | 
ave Relief to thoſe afflicted therewith. Others de- are both right Lines ; as ABC(Tab. Gzomz rar, fig. 91.) 
ſhe 8 from Angeo I preſs, I cloſe z as being reputed the See RxcritfixEZAR. 1 | 
oddeſs of Silence, &©c- See Gon and GopDExss. ! Curvilinear Ax Lx, is, that whoſe Legs are both of 1 
ANGINA, in Medicine, a Diſcaſe, popularly call'd the em Curves. See Cunvz and Cugvitinean. 3 N 
2 incy, Squinancy, or Efquinancy. See SQUINANCY. Mix d, or Mixtilinear Axor, is that, one of whoſo 
Jngins is a Difficulty of Re 12 and Deglutition, Sides is a right Line, and the other a Curve. Sce Mix'o. 4 
Glands about the Throat wh regard to or Quantity, 8 are again divided x 
L | into Right, Acute, Obinſe, an —_— | 1 
The Word is formed from the Greek aſxur, frangulare Right ANGLE, is that form'd wi Line falling perpen- 
| e ddlͤcularly on another; or that which ſubtends an Ek oe 
"If any Symptoms ap on the outfide of the Throat, o Degrees Such is the Angle K LM, Fig. 93. See , 
he Angina is ſaid to be external; if none appear, inter- PzxRPENDICULAR, c. & „ oxy 4 1 
g lt is ſometimes ſup ſed to be epidemical. The Meaſure of a right ANcE, therefore, is a Qua- f 
in the eærernal Angina, beſos any Suppuration appears, drant of a Circle; and conſequently all right Angles are | 1 
S .-courſc is had to repeated Venæſection in the Jugulars. equal to each other. See Quang ant. | | | 
| Velicatorith ang Cupping are alſo uſed; with Purgatives, 3 is ar . "= oy a right Angle, or | 
| jent Ga Sc. une than 9095—— as „fig. 86. See Acur x. _ 
5 2 in Geometry, the Aperture or mu- Obtuſe Ax oLE, is that .. than a right Angle, or | 
mal Inclination of two Lines, which meet, and form an whoſe Meaſure exceeds go? as AED. SceOprvss. | 
Angle in their Point of Interſection. See Lins. Oblique AxnGLz, is a common Name both for Acute 4 
uch is the Angle ABC, (Tab. GzxomzTry, Fig. 91.) and Obtuſe Angles. Sce Ontiqus. | i” 
W frm'd by the Lines AB, and AC, meeting in the Point A— With regard to their Situation in reſpect of each 1 
the Lines AB and A C, are called the Legs of the Au- other, AncrLes are divided into Contiguous, Adjacent, Ver- 
: gles 3 and the Point of Interſection, the Vertex. See Lx 7zical, Alternate, an Oppoſite. | | | 
and VERTEX. = _ Contiguous Ax LES, are ſuch as have the ſame Vertex if 
= Angles are ſometimes denoted by a fingle Letter affix d and one Leg common to both Such are F GH, an | 
W to the Vertex, or angular Point, as A; and ſometimes by H GI, fig. 94. See Cox rig vlt; ; 1 
W three Letters, that of the Vertex being in the middle, as - Adjacent Axor x, is that made by 3 one of the nl 
BAC. L 55 ATP Legs of another Angle—Such is the Angle A EC, fig. 86. 1 
= The Meaſure of an Angle, jr arr its Quantity is ex- made by producing a Leg E D, of the Angle AED, to C. 1 
peeſſed, is an Arch, DE, deſcri from its Vertex A, See ApjJacent, .. | | 
W with any 7 0 at pleaſure, between its Legs, AC and Md e a, x and y; or any other Number 1 
SBC. See Aa cn. AT 4 0 s made on the ſame Point E, over the ſame right 
2 Hence Angles are diſtinguiſhed by the Ratio of the Line C5, are together equal to two right ones; and — 
ches which they thus ſubtend, to the Circumference of quently, to 1800 And hence, one of two contiguous 1 
W the whole Circle. See CixcLs and CracumprERENCE.—— Angles being given, the other is likewiſe given: as being | 
And thus, an Angle is ſaid to be of ſo many Degrees, as are the Complement of the former to 1809. See ComprmMEnT. 0 
the Degrees of te Arch DE. See DzoRIx. Hence, alſo, to meaſure an inacceflible Angle in the 1 
= Hence alſo, fince fimilar Arches, AB and DE, fig. 87. Field; taking an adjacent acceſſible Angle, and ſubſtract- 
bare the ſame Ratio to their reſpective Circumferences 3 ing the Quantity thereof from 180%, the Remainder is tho 
ed the Circumferences contain each the ſame Number of Angle required. | | 1 
bPegrees; the Arches AB, and DE, which are the Mea- Again, all the Angles x.y, o, E, Cc. made a- round a given = 
bures of the two Angles ACB, and ADE, are equal; Point E, are equal to four right ones; and therefore all | 
and therefore the Angles themſelves are ſo too. Hence, make 3609. | | 1 
W again, as the Quantity of an Angle is eſtimated by the Ra- Vertical Axor xs, are thoſe whoſe Legs are Continua- | | 
tio of the Arch, ſubtended by it, to the Periphery; it tions of each other Such are the Angles o and x, fig. 86. l 
does not matter what Radius that Arch is deſcribed with- See Vera ricar. þ | 1 
al: But the Meaſures of equal Angles are always either If a right Line A B, cut another, CD, in E, the verti- ö 
equal Arches or ſimilar ones; and contrarily. cal Angles æ and o, as alſo , and E, are equal. And | 
I follows, therefore, that the Quantity of the Angle re- hence, if it be required to meaſure in a Field, or any 
mains ſtil] the ſame, tho' the Legs be either produced or other Place, an inacceflible Augle, »; and the other ver- 
diminiſhed And thus fimilar Angles, and in ſimilar Fi- tical Angle, o, be acceſſible: This latter may be taken in 
W gures, the Homologous or Correſponding Angles are alſo lieu of the former. See Suk vEVING. 
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equal. See SIuILAR, FIicukR, Cc. „ 209 LES. See ALT ERNAT I oo Seach are * 
| | ; e Angles xand y; fig. 36. 
To meaſure, or find the Quantity of an Ax Lx. The alternate fe, . and x, are equal. See Or ro- if 


= . On Paper—Apply the Centre of a Protractor on the 51 7TRñ Angles. 
W Vertex of the Angle O; (Tab. SurvevinG, fig. 29.) ſo as Oppoſite ANGLEs. See Orposrrt.——Such are # and y, 
| the Radius Oy lie on one of the Legs: The Degree ſhewa and alſo 2 and y. / | 
In the Arch, by the other Leg of the Angle, will give the External AncLEs, are the Angles of any right-lined 
Auge required. See PRaorRACTOR.— To do — ſame Figure made without it, by producing all the Sides ſeve- 
With a Line of Chords, ſee Cnok v. rally. 5 8 | 14 
. 2e. On the Ground — Place a ſurveying Inſtrument, E. gy. a Al the external Augles of any Figure taken together, aro < 
demi circle, fig. 16. in ſuch manner as that a Radius thereof equal to four right Angles: And the external Angle of a ö 
5 may lie over one Leg of the Angle, and the Center Cover Triangle is equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones, as 
| 0 Vertex ——The firſt is obtain'd by looking thro' the is demonſtrated by Euclid, Lib. 1. Prop. 32. 
'ghts F and G, towards a Mark fred at the End of the Internal Ax L Es, are the Angles made by the Sides of 
g; and the latter, by letting fall a Plummet from the any right-lined Figure within. | 
_ of the Inftrument——— Then, the moveable Index The Sum of all the internal ngles of any right-lined Fi- 
| + being turn'd this way and that, till thro' its Sights, you gure, is equal to twice as many right Angles as the Figure 
| - 2 a Mark placed at the extreme of the other ath Sides, excepting four. This is eafily demonſtrated 
C ine Angle: The Degree it cuts in the Limb of the Inſtru from Euclid, Prop. 32. Lib. . | | 
2 ſhews the Quantity of the Angle. See Sxmi- Ihe external Angle is demonſtrated to be equal to the .* 
Ser | ' | | internal oppofite one; and the two internal oppofite ones, j 
: * take an Angle with a Quadrant, Theodolite, plain are equal to two right ones. | 
= Circumferentor, Compaſs, &c. ſee Qua DbRAN T, Tux- Homolagots Ax oLEs, are ſuch Angles in two Figures, as 
rirk, PrAIX TARLE, C1KCUMFERENTOR, Com- re, the ſame Order from the firſt, in both Figures. See | 
| i n IGURE- van” | 
= Lie! or lay down any given Angie; i.e. the Quantity AnerLs at the Periphery, is an Angle whoſe Vertex and 
ngle being given, to deſcribe it on Paper, ſee Legs do all 88 in the Periphery of a Circle——— 
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N and PROTRACTING. a Such is the Angle E F G, fig. 95. Sec PIT RERV. 3 25 
_ Lr 4 given Angle, as H IK, fig. 92. from the Angle in the Sxe MEN, is the ſame with that at the 
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"* L, with any Radius at pleaſure, deſcribe an Arch Periphery. See e I 
wa” | $ 
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lt is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the Angles in the 


ual to one another; that is, any 


ſame Segment are e | 
Angle EH G, is < to any Angie EF G in the ſame 


Segment E F G. . 
he Angle at the Periphery, or in the Se 
com reberided between two Chords AB and 
ſtands on the Arch A B. See Caonx b, &c. _ 
The Mealure of an Angle without the Periphery G, (fig. 

s the Difference between half the Concave Arch LM, 


96.) i LM 
whereon it ſtands, and half the Convex Arch; NO; inter- 
cepted between its Legs. 1 
ANGLE in @ Semi- circle, is an Angle in a Segment of a 
Circle, whoſe Baſe is a Diameter thereof. SeeStomrnt. 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the Angle in a Semi- 
circle is a right one; in a Segment greater than a Semi- 
circle, is leſs than a right one; and in a Segment leſs 
than a Semi-circle, greater than a right one. ip 
Since an Angle in a Semi-circle ſtands on a Semi circle, 
its Meaſure is a Quadrant of a Circle; and therefore is a 
right Angle. ro | 
Ax LE at the Centre, is an Angle whoſe Vertex is in the 
Centre of a Circle, and its Legs terminated in the Peri- 
phery thereof. ——Such is the Angle CAB. See CENTRAx. 
The Angle at the Centre is comprehended between two 
Radii; and its Meaſure is the Arch BC. See Rapivs, 
Oc. 
Euclid demonſtrates that the Angle at the Centre, BAC, 
is double of the Angle BDC, ſtanding on the ſame Arch 
BC. And hence, half of the Arch AD, is the Mea- 


ſure of the Angle at the Periphery. 
Hence alſo, two or more Angles HLI, and HMI (fig. 97.) 


ſanding on the ſame Arch HI, or on equal Arches, are 


equal. | 
Ax ct E without the Centre, HIK, is that whoſe Vertex 


K is not in the Centre, but its Legs HK and IK are 
terminated in the Periphery. 


D, and 


The Meaſure of an Angle without the Centre, is half of 


the Arches HI and LM, whereon it and its Vertical K do 


ſtand. 
Ax ct E of Contact, is that made by the Arch of a Circle 


and a Tangent in the Point of Contact. Such is the 
ge HLM, (fig. 43.) See ConTacr. 

The Angle of Contact, in a Circle, is proved by Euclid 
to be leſs than any right-lined Angle: But from hence it 
does not follow, that the Angle of Contact is of no Quan- 
tity, as ſome have imagined.—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
if the Curve HAE, fig. 97. be a cubick Parabola, the Angle 
of Contact, where the Ordinate DF is in the ſubtriple Ratio 
of the Abſciſſe AD, the Angle BAE contained under the 
Tangent AB in its Vertex, and the Curve, is infinitely grea- 
ter than the circular Angle of Contact BAC; and that if 
other Parabola's of highter kinds be deſcribed to the ſame 
Axis and Vertex, whoſe Abſciſſes AD are as the Ordinates 
DF, DF*, DF*, Cc. you will have a Series of Angles of 
Contact going on infinitely, of which any one is infinite- 
ly greater than that next before it. 

3 of a Segment, is that made by a Chord with a 
Tangent, in the Point of Contact. Such is the Angle MLH. 
See SEGMEN Tr. x . 

It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the Angle MLC, is 
equal to any Angle Ma L in the alternate Segment Ma“. 

For the Effefts, Properties, Relations, &c. of Angles, 
auhen combined into Triangles, Quadrangles, and polygonous 
Figures, ſee TxIAN LE, QUADRANGLE, SQUARE, Pa- 
RALLELOGRAM, POLYGON, Ficue, c. 


AnGLEs are again divided into Plane, Spherical, and 
Soltd. | | 

Plane AnGLEs are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeak- 
ing of ; which are defined by the Inclination of two Lines 
in a Plane, meeting in a Point. See Prans. 

Spherical Ax ex is the Inclination of the Planes of two 
great Circles of the Sphere. See CIRCLE and SyneRE. 

The Meaſure of a Spherical Angle, is the Arch of a 
great Circle at right Angles to the Planes of the great 
Circles forming the Angle, intercepted between them. 

For the Properties of Spherical Angles, fee SpneRICAL 


. Angle. 


Solid Aver is the mutual Inclination of more than two 
Planes, or plane Angles, meeting in a Point, and not con- 
tain'd in the ſame Plane. 5 

For the Meaſure, Properties, &c, of ſolid Angles, fee 
Sor 1D Angle. 

We alſo meet with other leſs uſual ſorts of Angles among 
ſome Geometricians ; as, 

Horned Ancun, Angulus Cornutus, that made by a right 
Line, whether a Tangent or Secant, with the Periphery of 
à Circle. 

Lunular ANGLE, Angulus Lunularis, is that form'd b 
the Interſection of two Curve Lines; the one ts nl 


the other Convex. Sce Luxx. 


(38) 


ent, is 


CATION, Fox TIT TI NO, Oc. 


| fig.1.) 


Ci — An Me — 8 i, «= inner- /m 
two Spherical Convex Lines interſecting each, 
See e N + 5 Lach oh 
Siſtroid Anois, Angulys Siſftroides, is that in Þj 
a Siſtrum. See en. We FER, Eigure 
Pelecoid Auat a, Angulus Pelecoides, is that in figur 
a Hatchet. See PzLEcorpEs. | 0 
Axe Lx, in Trigonometry. See 'TazancLis and Ta: 


GONOMETRY. . | 
nts, and Secants of Ancty, 10 


For the Sines, Ti 
Sins, TAanGznT, and SECANT. | 

AncLe, in Mechanicks——AncLz of Direction 

that comprehended between the Lines of Direction * 
conſpiring Forces. See DixZCTIOx. _ : 
_ ANGL=s of Elevation, is that comprehended between the 
Line of Direction of a Projectile, and a horizontal Line.— 
Such is the Angle ARB, (Tab. Mzxcnanics, fig. 47.) com 
prehended between the Line of Direction of the ProjeQile 
AR, and the horizontal Line AB. See Erzvarioy — 
ih EDT 47 

AnGLz of Incidence, it that made by the Line of n; 
rection of an impinging Body, in the Point of Contact. 
Such is —__ e DCA, (fig. 63.) See Incipance, 

 AnGL x of Reflexion, is that made by the Line of Di 
rection of the reflected Body, in the Point of Contact fron 
which it rebounds;——Such is the Angle ECF. See Rs. 
Aertz, in Opt Viſual or Optic A 

NGLE, in — 4 ic ANGLE, i 
Angle included — two Rays drawn from the ** 
treme points of an Object, to the Centre of the Pupil. 
Such is the Angle ABC, (Tab. Or rics, fig. 69.) compte. 
hended between the Rays AB, and BC. See VISUAL Al 

Objects ſeen under the ſame, or an equal Angle, appexr 
equal. See Mexir up and VISION. 

AncLs of the Interval, of two places, is the Angle ſub. 
tended by two Lines directed from the Eye to thoſe places, 

Axe LR of Incidence, in Catoptrics, is the leſſer Angle 
made by an incident Ray of Light, with the Plane af 
a Speculum 3 or, if the 8 lum be concave or convex, with 
2 Tangent in the b of Incidence Such is the Angle 
ABD (fig. 26.) See Rar and Mix ROUx. 

Every incident Ray, AB, makes two Angles, the one 2. 
cute, ABD, the other obtuſe, ABE ; tho ſometimes both 
right. The leſſer of ſuch Angles is the Angle of Inci- 
* gp rock | 

NGLE of Incidence, in Dioptrics, is the Angle 
(fig. 56.) made by an incident Ray, AB, with T 2 
other refracting Surface, HI. See LENS, Qc. 

AncLz of Inclination, is the Angie ABD, contained 
between an incident Ray, AB, and the Axis of Incidence, 
os See wy os 

AncLs of Reflection, ę in Catoptrics. See Rxpric- 

RefleFed A ny $ — 2 

AnGLE of 3 in Dioptrics. See Rxxxac- 

Refracted Ancr et, TION. | 

AncLe, in Aftronomy——Ancrs of Commutation. Set 


CommuTATION. 


AncLe of Elongation, or, AncLz at the Earth. Set 
ELox d MLT ION. 

Parallaftic Axor x. See Pararractic Angle. 

ANGLE at the Sun, or the Inclination, is the Angle RS, 
(Tab. AsTrroNoMY, ig. 25.) under which the Diſtance of 
a Planet P, from the Ecliptic PR, is ſeen from the Sun, 
See INCLINATION. 6 

ANGLE of the Eaſt. See NoNAGESIMuAXL. 

AnGLz of Obliquity, of the Ecliptic. See Ozr.1Qu17! 
and Ecriertic. 

The Angle of Inclination of the Axis of the Earth, to 
the Axis of the Ecliptic, is 239, 30/5 and remains inviols- 
lably the ſame in all points of the Earth's annual Orbit 
By means of this Inclination, ſuch Inhabitants of the Farth 
as live beyond 45 of Latitude, have more of the Suns 
Heat, taking all the Year round; and thoſe who live with 
in 45?, have leſs of his Heat, than if the Earth alwajs 
moved in the EquinoQial. See Hzar, E9c. 

Ax GLR of — is the Angle which the Circle 
of a Star's Longitude makes with the Meridian, at the Pol 
of the Ecliptic. See Loncirtupe, : 

AN LR of right Aſtenſion, is the Angle which the Circle 
of a Star's * Aſcenſion makes with the Meridian at tie 


Pole of the World. See Ricur Aſcenſiun. 
Ax LE, in Navigation 


AN k of the Rhumb, ® 
Loxodromic AnGLEs. See Ruvms and LoxoproM!Y: 
AnGr xs, in Fortification, are underſtood of thoſe form* 


by the ſeveral Lines uſed in Fortifying. See For!" 


2 or at the Center, is the Angle formed a 
Center of the Polygon, by two Semi-diameters draw" ® 
ther from the two neareſt Extremities of the Polygon. * 
Pot xo Sich is the Angle CK (Tab. Fox ririch“ 


— , 4 Auel 


ANG 


* en of it Circumference, is the mixed Hul made 


9 Arch drawn from one Gorge to the other. See 
9 F of the Counterſearp, is that made by the two 


As of the Counterſcarp, meeting before the middle of 
Sides in, See COUNTERSCARP. 
22 of the Curtain, or of the Flank, is that made by, 
ind between, the Curtain and the Flank ; ſuch is the 
See Cur TAIN. 
Angle BAR. the Complement of the Line of Defence, is 
AGES of — the Interſection of the two Com- 


i 
_ —_— with another. See ComrLEMENT. 
P Diminiſþed Au ox, is the Angle which is made by the 


; the exterior Side of the Polygon, with the Face 
me Baſtion—Such is the Angle BCF. 

AncLs of the Polygon, or of the exterior Figure, is the 
Angle FCN, formed at the Point of the Baſtion C, by the 
meeting of ES outermoſt Sides or Baſes of the Po- 

C and CN, © | 
2 Ls of the Epaule, or Shoulder, is that form'd by the 
Flank and the Face of the Baſtion——Such is the Angle 
ABC. See Br Aufn.. 

Ane z of the Interior Figure, is the Angle GHM, 
made in H, the Center of the Baſtion, by the meeting of 
the innermoſt Sides of the Pi GH and HM. , 

Flankihg AncLz outward, or ANGER of the Tenaille, 
is that made by the two raſant Lines of Defence, i. e. the 
two Faces of the Baſtion when prolonged. See TznairLe. 

AncLz flanking inward, is the Angie CIH, made ;by 
the flanking Line with the Curtain, | 

AncLz flanked, by ſome call'd the Av oLEZ of the Baſ- 
tion, is rhe Angle BCS, made by the two Faces of the Baſ- 
tion, BC, CS; being the outermoſt part of, the Baſtion, 
and that moſt expoſed to the Enemy's Batteries, and 


5 therefore by ſome call'd the Point of the Baſtion. See 


BASTION. 2 * 
AncLE of the Triangle, in Fortification, is half the An- 
gle of the Polygon. 


Axl forming the Flank, is that conſiſting of one 
- Flank, and one Demi-gorge. | 

Axet x forming the Face, is that compoſed of one Flank 
and one Face. | | 

AncLs of the Moat, is that made before the Curtain, 
where it is interſected. See Moar. 3g 

Re-entring, or Re-entrant ANGLE, is that whoſe Ver- 
tex is turned inwards, towards the Place. See RRN- 
TRANT. | 
Saillant Axe E, is that which advances its Point to- 
wards the Field. See SA1ILLANT. | 

Aux of the Tenaille, or the outward flanking Angle, 
called alſo the Angle of the Moat, or the dead Angle, is 
made by the two Lines fichant in the Faces of the two Baſ- 
tions, extended till they meet in an Angle towards the 
oper hin always carries its Point in towards the 
Wor 

AxcL x of a Wall, in Architecture, is the Point, or Cor- 
ner, where the two Sides or Faces of a Wall meet. See 
Warr, Coin, Sc. 

ANnCLEs of a Battalion, in the Military Art, are the Sol- 
diers where the Ranks and Files terminate. Sce BATTA- 
LION, 

The Angles of a Battalion are ſaid to be blunted, when 
the Soldiers at the, four Corners are removed, ſo that the 
ſquare Battalion becomes octagonal: which was an Evolu- 
tion very common among the Antients, tho now diſuſed. 
See EvoLuT10N. | 

AnGLEs, in Anatomy, are underſtood of the Canthi, or 
Corners of the Eye, where the upper Eye-lid meets with 
the under. See Erz and Evr-riv. 

That next the Noſe is call'd the great or internal, and 
that towards the Temples, the leſs or eternal Angle or Can- 
thus. See CanThvus. | 

AncLEs, in Aftrology, are certain Houſes of a Figure 
or Scheme of the Heavens Thus the Horoſcope of the 
firſt Houſe is termed the Angle of the Eaft. See Hous E, 
Horoscor x, dec. | 


 ANGLICISM, a Diction in the Frglifh Idiom; or a 


Manner of Speech peculiar to the Ergl:ſo Tongue. See 


Ipion and EN 18 f. 

ANGLING, the Art of catching Fiſh by means of a 

od, with Line, Hook and Bait fitted thereto. See Fin 
and Fisn1NG. 

There are ſeveral prudential Rules obſerved by thorough 
Do 3 As, not to wear any white or ſhining Apparel, but 
| cloathed in a dark sky-Colour : To invite the Fiſh to 
the place intended for Angling, by caſting in from time to 
101 Proper Foods, as boil'd Corn, Worms, and Garbage: 
4 my them together in the time of Angling, by throw- 
ng in Grains of ground Malt; or finking a Box of Worms, 
wich ſmall holes for them to cree ſlowly out at, Cc. To 

raw Salmon or Trout together, t ey uſe a Compoſition of 
Clay incorporated with * Malt ground. 


* 
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the Senators. 


To learn what Bait is beſt for any Fiſh at any time; af- 
ter having caught one, they ſlit his Gills, and take out the 
Stomach ; and thus find what he laſt fed on. 

The ſeveral Merhods of Ancting for Salmon, Trout, 
Carp, Tenth, Perch, Pike, Dace, Gudgeon, Roach, Floun- 
der, &c. See the Articles Salmon-Fisnine, Trout-Fieu- 
ING, Oc. 

For the Rules of Ancr.ing with the Fly, ſee Ry-Fisn- 
ING. 

AncLiing-Rod. See Pisninc-Rod. 


In Angling, they obſerve, after having ſtruck a large 


"Fiſh, to keep the Rod bent; which will hinder him from 


running to the utmoſt Length of the Rod-Line, by which 
he would be enabled to break his Hold or Hook. 

AncLine Line is either made of Hair, twiſted; or Silk; 
or the Indian Graſs The beſt Colours are the Sorrel, 
White and Grey; the two laſt for clear Waters, the firſt 
for muddy ones. Nor is the pale watery Green deſpiſa- 
ble: this Colour is given artificially, by ſteeping the Hair 
in a Liquor made of Allum, Soot, and the Juice of Walnut- 
Leaves boil'd together. 

AncLinc Hook: See Fisninc Hook. 

_ AneLinc Fly. See Fisntnc Fly. 

ANGLO Saxon. See EncLisn. 

8 ANGUINEAL Hyperbola, See HyyzaBora and 

URVE. 


ANGULAR, ſomething that relates to, or hath, Angles. 


; ANGLE. 


Angular Objects at a diſtance appeax round; the little 


Tnequalities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtance than the 


Bulk of the Body. See Vison. | 

AncvrLar Motion, is a compound kind of Motion, where- 
in the Moveable both ſlides and revolves at the ſame time. 
See MoT1on, SLIDI NO, Ec. 

Such is the Motion of the Wheel of a Coach, or other 
Vehicle. See Wut. 

The Phænomena, Oc. of ſuch Motion, ſee accounted for 
under the Article Ror A Ariſtotelica. | 


Ancurar Motion, in Aſtronomy, is the Increaſe of the 


Diſtance between any two Planets, revolving round any 
Body as the common Center of their Motion. See PLANET, 
CznTER, Oc. | 

The Quantity of this Motion is expreſſed by two right 
Lines drawn from the ſaid Center, to the revolving Bodies; 
which will open wider, and conſequently grow greater, as 
as revolving Bodies part farther and farther from one an- 
otner. 

ANGUSTICLAVIA, or AncvsricrAavvus, in Antiqui- 

, a Roman Tunica, embroider'd with little purple Studs. 

Tounica. | | 

The Anguſticlavia was wore by the Knight. See Knicur. 

The Word is compounded of Anguſtus, narrow, ſmall ; and 
Clavus, Nail or Stud : in regard thoſe Ornaments were 
ſmaller in this Garment than in the Zaticlavus wore by 


See LArIcTLAvus. See alſo SENATOR, 
Sc. 


ANHELIT US 2 a ſhortneſs and thickneſs of 
a. 


Breath; as in an Aſt See RRSYIXATION and Asru- 


MA. 
The Word is Latin, form'd of the Verb anbelo, I puff 


and blow. Os 

ANIL, in Natural Hiſtory, the Plant from which Indigo 
is procured. See IxDI oo. | 

ANIMA, a Soul; whether Rational, Senſitive, or Vege- 
tative. See Sour, RATIONAL, SENSITIVE, and VEGETA- 
TIVE. 

The Word is pure Latin, form'd of the Greek eveuos, Ven- 
tus, Wind, Breath. See Sergir. | ; 

Anima Mundi, q. d. Soul of the World, or of the Uni- 
verſe, is a certain pure, ethereal Subſtance or Spirit, dif 


fuſed, according to many of the antient Philoſophers, thro 


the Maſs of the World, informing, — and uniting 
the divers parts thereof into one great, perfect, organical, 
vital Body or Animal. See WorLD, UNIVERSE, Ani- 
MAL, Sc. SSRN, 

Plato treats at large of the Juy) 77 xious, in his 77. 


mæus; and is even ſuppoſed to be the Author of the Dog- 


ma : Yet are Interpreters much at a loſs about his Mean- 
ing. Ariſtotle, however, taking it in the common and ob- 
vious ſenſe, ſtrenuouſly oppoſes it. See PTAToxisM, c. 
Serranus, on Plato's Timeus, explains this Doctrine 
thus: Our Philoſopher will have the Univerſe 7a U- 
* {uxov Ever, conſiſting of Body and Spirit; the Spirit he 
© makes to be that Analogy, or Symmetry, whereby things of 
different Nature, are amicably aſſociated in the grand Com- 
pages of all things. In which ſenſe the Anima Mundi ſig- 
* nifies as much as the Form of the Univerſe.” See HAR- 


 MONY., 


Others will have the Anima Mundi to gal fy I know not 
what ignific Vertue, or vivific Heat, infuſed into the Chaos, 
and diſſeminated thro its whole Frame; for the Conſerva- 
tion, Nutrition, and Vivification thereof, See a © 
$939 ence 


4 


— — 


Hence that of the Poet, 
neus eft Ollis Vigor & Caleſtis Origo 


Others ſuppoſe Plato, by his Anima Mundi, to have 
meant God, e. Spirit of God; and to have taken the 
Hint from Moſes, who in his Account of the firſt Day's 
Creation, ſays, The Spirit of God moved on the Face of the 
Deep. See Gon, ABrss, Qc. ; E 

The modern Platoniſts explain their Maſter s Anima 
Andi by a certain univerſal, ethereal Spirit, which in the 
Heavens exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper Na- 
ture ; but on Earth, pervading elementary Bodies, and in- 
timately mixing with all the minute Atoms thereof, aſ- 
ſames ſomewhat of their Nature; and becomes of a pecu- 


liar Kind So the Poet: 


Spiritus intus alit, totumq; inſuſa per orbem 
Mens agitat molem, & mag no ſe corpore miſcet. 


They add, that this Anima Mundi, which more imme- 


diately reſides in the Celeſtial Regions as its proper Seat, 


moves and governs the Heavens in ſuch manner, as that 
the Heavens themſelves firſt received their Exiſtence from 
the Fœcundity of the ſame Spirit: For that this Auima, 
being the primary Source of Liſe, every where breathed a 
Spirit like itſelf, by virtue whereof various kinds of things 
were framed conformable to the Divine Ideas. See IpEA, 


PLAartonisrT, Ec. : 3 5 
The Notion of an Anima Mundi is rejected by moſt of 


the modern Philoſophers; tho M. au Hamel thinks, with- 
out any great reaſon; for the generality of them admit 
ſomething very much like it——The Peripatetics have re- 
courſe to celeſtial Influxes, in order to account for the Ori- 
gin of Forms, and the ſecret Powers of Bodies. See Form, 

PeRIPATETIC, E9c. J 
The Carteſians have their ſubtile Matter, which anſwers 
to molt of the Uſes, and Intentions of Plato's Anima Mun- 
poſed to flow from the Sun and the other 


di; being "y 
heavenly Bodies, and to be diffuſed thro all the Parts of 
the World, to be the Source or Principle of all Motions, 


Sec. See SußrILE Matter, CAR TESIAN, c. 

Some later Philoſophers ſubſtitute Fire; and others a 
ſubtile elaſtic Spirit or Medium diffuſed thro all the Parts 
of Space. See FIRE, Subtile Mtgpium, Cc. NEwro- 
NIAN, Ec. ; 

The principal thing objected, on the Chriſtian Scheme, 
againſt Plato's Doctrine of the Anima Mundi, is, that it 
mingles the Deity too much with the Creatures; confounds, 
in ſome meaſure, the Workman with his Work, making 
this, as it were, a part of that, the ſeveral Portions of the 
Univerſe ſo many parts of the Godhead Jet is the ſame 


Principle aſſerted by Seca, Epiſt. 92. Torum hoc quo con- 


tinemur, & unum 


nembra | | 
Anima Hepatis, q. d. the Soul of the Liver; a Term 


applied by the Chymiſts, to the Sal Marrs, Salt of Iron or 
Steel; on account of its Uſe in Diſtempers of that Part. 


Sce Iron, Mars, STEEL, SaLT, Lives, Oc. 
It is ſometimes alſo preſcribed under the Name of Vi- 


triolum Martis. See VITRIOI. 

Anima Articulorum is a Denomination ſometimes given 
to Hermodactyls; on account of their Efficacy in Diſorders 
of the Joints. See HER MoDACTYL. 

Anima Pulmonum, is uſed for Crocus, or Saffron ; by 
reaſon of its great Uſe in Diſeaſes of the Lungs. See Sar- 
FRON and LuNGs. | 

ANIMA, or Gum Animz, in Pharmacy, a kind of 
Gum or Reſin; whereof there are two kinds, Veſtern and 
Eaſtern The firſt flows from an Incifion of à Tree in 


New Spain, called Courbati; it is tranſparent, and of a 


eſt, & Deus. Et ſocii ejus ſumus & 


Colour like that of Frankincenſe: its Smell is very agree- 


able, and it eaſily conſumes in the Fire. See Gum, Oc. 

The Eaſtern Gum Anima is diſtinguiſhed into three 
Kinds; the firſt white; the ſecond blackiſh, in ſome re- 
ſpects like Myrrh ; the third pale, refinous, and dry. 

All the ſeveral Kinds of Anima are uſed in Perfumes, 
by reaſon of their charming Smell ; they are alſo applied 
externally in cold Diſorders of the Head and Nerves, in 
Palſies and Catarrhs; but are little known among us; in- 
ſomuch that pur Apothecaries uſually ſell Bdellium for 
Gum Anime. See BDELLIUM. | 8 

ANIMAD VERSION, ſometimes fignifies Correction; 
ſometimes Remarks, or Obſervations made on a Book, Cc. 
and ſometimes, a ſerious Confideration and Reflection on 
any Subject, by way of Criticiſm. 

The Word is formed of the Latin animadvertere, to a- 
. nimadvert : of animus, the Mind; and aadverto, I turn to, 


or toward. 


ANIMAL, a Being, which, beſides the Power of grow- | 


ing, increaſing, and producing its like, which Vegetables 
likewiſe have, is further endowed with Senſation, and 
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ſpontaneous Motion. See BxIxNo, SzNSATION, and Mn 

TION. | I 
The Word Animal is derived from the Tatin Aning, 
Soul; and literally denotes ſomething endued with a Sou! 
being only had to the Body, not the 


See Anima and Sour. 

An Animal, ref; 
Soul, may be detin'd with Zoerhaave to be an organic, 
Body, conſiſting of Veſſels and Juices; and taking in the 
Matter of its Nutriment, by a Part called a Mouth; when 
it is conveyed into another called the Inteſtines, into which 
it has Roots implanted, whereby it draws in its Nouriſh. 
ment, after the manner of Plants. See Movrn. 

According to this Definition, an Animal is diſtin. 
gn from a Foſſil, in that it is an organical Body; and 
rom a Vegetable by this, that it has its Roots within it. 
ſelf, and a Plant without itſelf. See FossiL and Vx. 
TABLE. 

In effect, the Inteſtines of an Animal are, in reality, 


no more than its Earth, or the Body it adheres to; into 


which it ſends forth its Roots; that is, the lacteal Veſſel, 
which thence draw the Matter of its Life and Increaſe, See 
InTESTINES. | | . 

An Animal is better defin'd from its Mouth than itz 
Heart; ſince we don't know whether the whole Tribe 
have ſuch a Part; for as ſeveral have 16 Hearts, partic. 
larly the Silk-Worm, and ſome even 60 ; ſo tis poſſible o. 


thers may have none at all. See Hzarr, 
Nor can any general Character of an Auimal be taken 


from the Brain, the Lungs, or the like; fince we knoy 
of many quite deſtitute thereof. See BRAIN, Lun, 


Sc. | 
The genuine Characteriſtic, then, of an Animal, is to be 
free and at large with reſpect to the Subject it derives its 
Nouriſhment from : for every thing is taken in by the 
Mouth ; and the Mouth does not adhere to any thing: 
Whereas all Plants are connected, in ſome manner or 
other, to the Body which furniſhes them Food. 
Hence it follows, that a Fœtus, while it remains in the 
Mother's Womb, is a real Plant; as being connected by the 
Puriculus umbilicalis to the Placenta, and by the Placenta 
to the Uterus, from whence it receives its Nutriment— 
If it did not derive its Food by the ſaid Puniculus, but by 
its Mouth, it were an Animal; and if it drew it by both, a 
Neophyte, or Plant-Animal. See Fox rvs, Nxoenvry, 
£5 c. 5 : 
Some have defined Animals from their Loco-Motion, as 
being capable of Shifting from place to place, and Plants 
from their ſticking faſt to the ſame Subject: but on this 
Principle, Oyſters, Muſſels, Cockles, &9c. are excluded from 


the Claſs of animals, in as much, as they adhere, or grow 
to Rocks, Sc. yet 'tis certain, that thoſe Creatures are real 


Animals, as they have Mouths and Stomachs to take in 

their Food, and Lacteals and Meſenteric Veins to receive 
it——[ndeed, Muſſels ſeem an Exception from the former 
Definition. That Anomalous Creature breathes, and re- 
ceives its Nouriſhment, not at the Mouth, but by the uu: 


The Part which we account its Head, tho' without either 


Eyes, Ears, or Tongue, or any other Apparatus, fave a 
Hole, which we may call its Mouth, is an immoveable 


Part ; being faſtned to one of the Shells, ſo, that it cannot 
ſeek for Food, but the Food muſt come to ſeek it. This 
Food is Water, which, as the Shells open, enters in at the 
Anus of the Muſſel, which opens at the ſame time; and 
— thence into certain Canals between the inner Sur- 
ace of the Shell, and the outer Surface of the Animal, is 
conveyed thence into its Mouth, by a certain Motion, 
which the gui mal can produce at pleaſure. 

We chuſe therefore with Dr. Tyſon, to fix the Criterion 
of an Animal in a Ductus Alimentalis, i. e. a Gula, Sto- 
mach, and Inteſtines ; all which make but one continued 
Canal. See Ducrus Alimentalis. | 
All Animals, according to the moſt probable and receiv'd 
Opinion, come from Eggs, and are there incloſed, as it 
were in Epitome, till the Seed of the Male penetrate their 
Covering, and ſtretch them, ſo as they become ready for 
hatching. See E, GENERATION, E9c. 

There enters into their Veſſels a chylous Juice; which 
being puſh'd forwards by the Spirits, circulates thro the 
whole Habit of the little Body, nouriſhes and dilates it by 
little and little, and thus produces what we call Growth. 
See CyyLE, CnyLiFicAaTION, and NuTRITION. 

This Circulation repeated ſeveral times, refines and at, 
tenuates the Juices, till at length they became of a red 
Colour, and are converted into what we call Blood 
This natural Operation bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral 
chymical Operations, by which, in attenuating and diflolr- 
ing oily or ſulphureous Subſtances, they aſſume a red Colou'- 
See CIRCULATION, BLooD, and SANGUIFICATION: 

The Philoſophers comprehend Man under the Species * 
Animals; and define him, a reaſonable Animal: tho among 
Naturaliſts, Sc. Animals are uſually reſtrain'd to lrratio 


nals. A 


n relates, that a great many ſcrupulous per- 

St. Hugh 3 | hee Prohibition ＋ the Law, 
ſons in 0 not kill, to all Animals : They grounded their 
Thou Je eme Paſſages of Scripture wherein God ſpeaks 
ume as if they had ſome Principle of Reaſon ; decla- 
Am will require the Blood of Man'at the hand of 


See CARNIVOROUS. 
e are ordinarily divided into terreſtrial, aquatic, 
atile, amphibious, Inſects; &.. 
 Terreftrial Animals, ate either Quadrupeds or Rep- 
F ————Quadrupeds have either the Feet cloven, as the 
en tire, as the Horſe ; or divided into ſeveral 


Toes of Claws, as the Dog, Lion, Sc. See QUuADRUPED, 


I bb offer Divifions will be found under the words Fr 81, 


| Ek, Oc. 
* 2 15 'comploat and general Account of the va 
us kinds of Animals, we ſhall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's 


—_ r , ror Fon 


Genetal Scheme. 

DE Animals are either, 

sanguinecus, that is, ſuch as have Blood, which breathe 

1 either b | | 

Longs, a . 

[erwo Ventricles in their Heart, and thoſe either 
Viviparous. | 

| Aquatick, as the Whale kind, 

| ; Terreſtrial, as Quadrupeds, 

$ Oviparous, as Birds. | 

B But one Ventricle in the Heart, as Frogs, Tortoiſes, 

| | and Serpents. 


Gills, as all ſanguineous Fiſhes, except the Whale- 


kind. | 
'| Exanguineous, or without Blood, which may be di- 


vided into ö 
(Greater ; and thoſe either 


Naked. 
| 5 Terreſtrial, as naked Snails, 


4 
5 
2 
1 
. 
4 
. 


2 Aquatick, as the Poulp, Cuttle-fiſh, 87. 

Covered with a Tegument, either | 
Cruſtaceous, as Lobſters arid Crab-fiſh, 
Teſtaceous, either 


Je as Limpets, 


* 
. 


Bivalve, as Oiſters, Muſcles, Cock les, c. 
| Turbinate, as Periwinkles, Snails, Gt. 
| er, as Inſects of all Sorts. $4: 
Viviparous hairy Animals, or Quadrupeds, are either 
CHoof'd, which are either | 
3 | Whole-footed or hoof*d, as the Horſe and Aſi : 
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Cloven-footed, having the Hoof divided into 
Two principal Parts call'd Biſcula, either 
Such as chew not the Cud, as Swine, , _ 
| Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the Cud, divided into 
| Such as have perpetual and hollow Horns : 


Beef-kind, . 
1 3 Sheep-kind, 
& Goat-kind. PHE Og 
Such as have ſolid, bratiched, and deciduous Horns, 
as the Deer kind. | 


C Hippopotamus. | 
IClaw'd, or digitate, having the Foot divided into 
Two Parts or Toes, having two Nails, as the Ca- 
} mel-kind, | 
Many Toes or Claws, either 
Erber as the Elephant 
Divided, which have either | 
Broad Nails and an humane Shape, as Apes: 
Narrower and mote pointed Nails, which in 
reſpe& of their Te 
-. +» cn a> have 
ſen Fore teeth or Cutters in each Jaw : 


eth, are divided into 


- The greater, which have | | 
J ind. Snout and rounder Head, as the Cat- 
ind, Eo 
| A longer Snout and Head, as the Dog-kind. 
| G The lefler, the Vetmin or Weatzel- kind. 
Only two large and remarkahle Fore teeth, all which 
are Phytivorous and are call'd the Hare-kind. 
| V pariiculars relating to Animals, their Number. Ana- 
uus Strufture, Sagacity, Inſtintt, &c. See Axx, Heap; 
ECK, Tait, FEET, STORGE, In8TINCT, Oe. 
Mars conſiſt of Solids, or firm parts, as Fleſh, Bones, 
embranes, Sc. and Fluids, as Blood, &c. 
The Solids are mere Earth, bound together by ſome Oil 
umour ; and accordingly are reducible by Fireinto ſuc 
why agam. See EARTH, FiRE, SOL1D, Oe. | 
Cale W Bone being perſectly purg'd of all its Moiſture, by 
acination, is found a mere Earth, which the teaft force 
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Four Parts, or Quadriſcula, as the Rhinoceros and 


will crumble into Duſt, for want of the natural Glutei 
Yet the ſame Bone by immierging it in Water or Oil be- 


comes firm and ftrong again; and more ſo in Oil than Wa- 
ter. And thus Cupels are made bf Animal Earth, which 


will ſuſtain the utmoſt Effect of Fire. See Cvytr. 


The Fluid Parts bf Animals are the cruder as they are 
leſs diſtant from the Lacteals, and abſorbent Veſſels 
Thus Chyle is little elſe but a vegetable Juice; but in its 
farther _— gradually lays afide its vegetable Charac- 
ters, till after a number of Circulations it becomes a perfe& 
Animal Juice, under the denomination of V/, from 
whence the other Humours are all derived. See Cnvis; 
Br 00rd, Humour, SECRETION, Sc. | 

The parts of Animals are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Ve- 
germ by two Circumſtances : The firſt; that when burnt 
they are found perfectly inſipid; all Animal Salts being vo- 
latile and flying off with heat : the contrary of which is 
found in % which conſtantly retain tome fixed Salt 
in all their Aſhes. See 84 r, Vorarirs and FixRV. 
The ſecond, that no fincere Acid is contained in any 
arms 1 3 nor can any Acid Salt be extracted from the 
ſame: The contrary of which is found in all Vegetables. 
See Acrp; . L „ 3 | 

Yet are Animals reconverted into theit Vegetable Na- 
ture, by Putrefaction. See PuTzzrAcTioN. . 

An1MALs make the Subject of that Branch of Natural Hi- 
ſtory call'd Zoology 3 ſee Zoorocy. 


The Structure of Animals, with their Diſorders, Reme- 


dies, Oc. make the Subject of Anatomy, Medicine, Sc. 


See ANA Trou, Mzpicine, Sc. | 
AN1MALs make the principal matter of Heraldry ; both 


as Bearings and as Supporters, Cc. See Brazinc, Sur- 
PORTER, c. . | 3 

"Tis an eftabliſh'd Rule 2 Heralds, that in Bla- 
zoning, Animals are always to be interpreted in the beſt 
Senſe ; that is, according to their moſt noble and generous 


Qualities, and ſo as may redound moſt to the Honour of the 


Bearers, Oe, e 

Thus the Fox, bein reputed witty, and withal given to 
filching for his Prey; it this be the charge of an Eſcutcheon; 
we are to conceive the Quality repreſented to be his Wit and 
Cunning, not his Theft,, . -. _ | 

Guillim adds, that all Savage Beafts are to be figured 
in their fierceſt Action; as, a Lion erected, his Mouth 
wide * his Claws extended, Sc. Thus formed, he is 
faid to be Rampant .— A Ro or Wolf is to be 
pourtray'd going, as it were, Pedetentim: which form of 
Action, ſaith Chaſſanens, fits their natural Diſpofition, and 
is termed * EN gentler kinds are to be ſet forth 
in their nobleſt and moſt advantageous Action; as, a Horſe 
running or vaulting, a Grey-hound courfing, a Deer tripping, 
a Lamb going with ſmooth and eaſy pace, Cr. 

Every Animal isto be moving, or looking, to the right 
fide of the Shield; and it is a general Rule, that the right 
Foot be placed foremalt booauts the right fide is reckoned the 
beginning of Motion : add, that the upper _ is nobler than 
the lower; ſo that things conſtrained either to look up or 
down, ouglit rather to be defign'd looking upwards.—lIt muſt 


be noted; that notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn Precepts of 


Guillim, and the othet Maſters of Armory; we find by ex- 
perience, that there are Lions Paſſant, Couchant, and Dor- 
mant, as well as Rampant, and that moſt Animals look 
down, and not up. — — — 

ANIMAL is alſo uſed Adjectively, to denote ſomething 
that belongs or partakes of the Nature of an Animal Body, 
ſee BoD. Thus we ſay Animal Food, Animal Oeconomy, 
Sc. See Foop, Ox coxNouv. | 

| An1Mar Actions are thoſe 28 to Animals ; or 
which belong to Animals, as ſuch. See ANIMAL and 
ACTION. | | 3 

Such are Senſation and Muſcular Motiom. See SknsA- 
TION, Oc. 3 b . 

Animat Aſoribn is the ſame with what we call Muſcu- 
lar Motion. See Muscurar Motion- | 

It is divided into two Branches; Natural or Involuntary; 
and Spontaneous. See NATURAL and SPONTANEOUS. 

ANIMAL Functions, among Phyſicians. See FUN c ION. 

Moraliſts frequently oppoſe the Animal part, which is 
the ſenſible, fleſhy part of Man; to the Ratio 
which is the Underſtanding. , _ | 

Anf MAI. Secretion is the Act whereby the divers Juices 
of the Body are ſecreted or ſeparated from the common 
Maſs of Blood, by means of the Glands. Sce SECRETION, 
Br.oop and Granv. |» 

The Theory of Animal Secretion is one of the Improve- 
ments in Phyſic, for which we are indebted to Geometrical 
Reaſoning=——The ſum of what out late Writers on ths 
Head have ſhewn, may be reduced to the following 
Heads. 5 

(1.) Different Juices may be ſeparated from the common 
Maſs of Blood by means of the different Diameters of the 

D d Orific, 


nal part, 


A 
— 


| _ then in p 


them ; ſo that any Matter may be evacuated by any of the 
Glands, provided the Diameters of its Particles be made 


leſſer than t 


Arteries, it being 
owing. It is likewiſe evident, that the Blood is urged for- 


ward by the Force of the Heart; ſo that the Motion of 
Secretion is compounded of both theſe Motions. Now the 
lateral Preſſure is greater when the direct Velocity is io 3 
but yet not in proportion to ſuch Velocity : for the lateral 
Preſſure is confiderable, even when the Fluid is at reſt ; 
roportion to the Specifick Gravity of the 
Fluid; And ina Fluid like the Blood in the Arteries which 
is thrown in a right Direction, or a Direction parallel to 
the Axis of the Veſſel, the lateral Preflure will be in a 
Proportion compounded of both : From whence it will fol- 
low, that if two Particles of equal Diameters, but of une- 
qual Specifick Gravities, arrive, with the ſame 1 
an Oritice capable of admitting them, yet they will not both 
enter it and paſs, becauſe their Motion of Direction will be 


different: So that the Diverſity of the Angles which the 


Du&ts make with the Trunk of the Artery, is altogether 
neceſſary to account for all the poſſible Di verſities of ſecer- 


ned Fluids, even ſuppoſing their Diameters and Figures to 


be the ſame. 

(3.) By the different Velocities with which the Blood ar- 
rives at the Orifices of the ſecretory Ducts. For fince 
the Secretions are made in a fluid form ; no poſſible 
Reaſon can be aſlign'd, why ſome Animals have a ſoft looſe 


Texture of the ſolid Parts, and why one Part of the Bo- 


dy is of an eafily ſeparated Texture, and others of a fir- 


mer, but this different Velocity of the Bloud at the Orifi- 
ces of the ſecretory Ducts, whereby the Particles ſecerned 
for Nouriſhment, and Accretion, are drove or impacted in- 
to the Vacuola, that receive them with a greater or ,le's 
Force; it being difficult to imagine that ſuch a Diverſity in 
Texture can altogether proceed from the different Solidities 
and Contacts of the conſtituent Parts. See further under the 


Article SECRETION. 


Ax uAL Spirits, are a ſine ſubtile Juice, or Humour in 


Animal Bodies; 1 to be the great Inſtrument of 


muſcular Motion, Senſation, Sc. Sce MuscuLar Mo- 


TION, SENSATION, Sc. 
The Antients diſtinguiſhed Spirits into three Kinds, ois. 


Animal, Vital, and Vegetative : but the Moderns have re- 


duced them to one ſort, vi/2. Animal; about the Nature 


of which, and the Matter whence they are formed, great 


diſputes have ariſen among the Anatomilts, tho' their very 


' Exiſtence has never been fairly proved. 


diſcernible by the naked Eye. 


As it is hard to define what cou'd never yet be brought 
under the Judgment of our Senſes, all that we ſhall here 
offer concerning them, is, that they muſt needs be extreme- 
ly ſubtile Bodies, which eſcape all manner of Examinaticn 
by the Senſes, tho ever ſo well aſſiſted; and pervade the 
Tracts of the Nerves, which yet have no diſcoverable Ca- 


vity or Perforation; nor could ever by any Experiment be 


collected; yet are conſtantly moving in vaſt Quantities, as 
they mult of neceſſity be, to perform all thoſe mighty O- 
perations which are aſcribed to them However, the An- 
tiquity of the Opinion claims ſome Reverence. 

By the Help of theſe we are furniſhed with a vaſt Num- 
ber of precarious Solutions of great Phænomena; and with- 
out them we muſt leave a great Chaſm in the phileſophical 
Hiſtory of 41217241 Bodies. 

They are ſuppoſed to be ſeparated in the Brain, from 
the ſubtileſt Parts of the Blood; and thence carried, by 
the Nerves, to all Parts of the Body, for the Performance 
of all an1aal and vital Functions. See BRAIN and Nerve. 
See alſo further under the Article SpIRIr. | 

ANIMALCULE, Animarcvrum, is a Diminutive of 
Animal; and expreſſes ſuch a minute Creature as is ſcarce 


Such are thoſe numerous Inſects which croud the 
Water in the Summer Months ; changing it ſometimes 
of a deep, or pale red, ſometimes a yellow, Cc. They 
ſeem to be of the Shrimp kind, call'd by Swammer- 
dam, Pulex Aquaticns arboreſcens, The cauſe of their 
Concourſe at this time, Mr. Derham obſerves is to perform 
their Coit. He adds, that they afford a comfortable 
Food to many Water Animals The green Scum on the 
top of ſtagnant Waters is nothing elſe but prodigious 


Numbers of another ſmaller Order of Animalcules ; which 


in all probability ſerve for Food to the Pulices Aquatici. 
The Microſcope diſcovers Legions of Animalculcs in moſt 


Liquors, as Water, Wine, Brandy, Vinegar, Beer, Spittle, 


ANN 


The human Seed has been obſerved by divers Authoy 


cafion to the Syſtem of Generation ab Anima — 8 


ANIMATE, Ax INMATED, ſomething endued with Liſe, 


or a living Soul. | 

Thus, in Mechanicks, Animate Power is uſed to denot 
a Man or Brute; in contradiſtinQion to inanimate ones, ,, 
Springs, Weights, Se. See Powzs, Cc. 5 

AniMATED Mercury, among Chymiſts, fignifies Quick. 
filver impregnated with ſome ſubtile and ſpirituous Particles 
ſo as to render it capable of growing hot when mingle 
with Gold. See Mercury, AMALGAMA, Sc. 

» AN1MATED Needle, a Needle touch'd with a Load ſtone 
See NzEDLE, Macner, Sc. | 

ANIMATION, fignifies the informing of an animal Bo- 
dy with a Soul. 5 a ENS. 

Thus the Fœtus in the Womb is ſaid to come to its i. 
mation, when it begins to act as a true Animal; or after 
the Female that bears it is quick, as the common way of 
Expreſſion is. See For rus. | 

The common Opinion is, that this happens about 30 day 


after Conception. But Fer. Florentinus, in a Latin Tre. 


tiſe entitled, Homo Dubius, ſive de Bapti ſino Abortivorum 
ſhows this to be very precarious. See CoN EPT ION, AOR. 
TION, Oc. ; | 

ANISCALPTOR, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, otheryif: 
called LaTtiss1mus Doxſi. | | 

ANKER, a liquid Meaſure, chiefly uſed at mſfbram 
&c. See MrzAagurE. | 

The Anker is the 4th part of the Aem, and contains two 
Stekans : each Stekan conſiſts of ſixteen Mingles ; the 
Mingle being equal to two Paris Pints. See Pint, Ge. 

ANEK YLOSIS, a Diſeaſe in the Junctures of an human 
Body; where the nervous Liquor that ſhou'd lubricate the 
Bones, and make their Motions more eaſy, growing too 
thick, clog up, and as it were, cement the Bones within 
one another. See BoN R, ArTicuLATION, Ec. 
The Word is derived from the Greek a ſud ds, which 
comes from 4ſ;uxy, a Hardneſs, or Callus in a Juncture. 

ANNALS, ANN ALESs, an hiſtorical Account of the Af. 
fairs of a State, digeſted in order of Years ; ſee L EAR. 

The difference between Annals and Hiſtory is variouſly 
aſſigned by various Authors—Someſay that Hiſtory is pro- 
perly a Recital of Things which the Author has ſeen, or been 
a by-ſtander to. What they build upon, is, the Etymology 
of the Word; Hiſtory in the Greek, fignifying the Know- 
ledge of Things preſent, and in effect, igel, properly fig 
nifies 70 ſte. On the contrary, Annals, ſay they, relate to 
the Tranſactions of others, and ſuch as the Writer never 
ſaw. See HisTory. | 

Of this Opinion, the great Annaliſt, Tacitus himſclh, 
ſeems to have been; in regard, the firſt Part of his Work, 
which treats of former Times, he calls gunals; whereas 
when he comes down to his own Times, he changes his 
Title, and calls it Hiſtory. | 

Aulus Gellius is of a different Sentiment, and pretend 
that Hiſtory and aunals only differ from one another as the 
Genus does from the Species; that Hiſtory is the Genus 
and implies a Narration or Recital of Things paſs'd; and 
that unals are the Species, and are alſoa Recital of Things 
paſs'd, but with this difference, that theſe laſt are digeited 
into certain Periods, or Years. | | 

The {ame Author gives us another Opinion, which he ſys 
he borrows from Sempronius Aſellio : According to that 
Writer, Annals are a bare Relation of what paſſes each 
Year; whereas Hiſtory relates not only the Tranſafion 
themſelves, but alſo the Cauſes, Motives, and Sprinys 
thereof. The Aunaliſt has nothing to do but to lay dow 
by Facts, but the Hiſtorian reaſons and deſcants on 
them. | 
Of this laſt Opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when ſpeaking 
of Annaliſts, he ſays, Unam dicendi laudem putant eſſe bi. 
di tatem, non Exornatores rerum, ſed tantum Narrato'ts 
He adds, that Hiſtory, in its Original, was a Compolit 
of annals. | 

The ſame Cicero relates the Origin of Annals : To pte 
ſerve the Memory of Tranſactions, the Ponti fer Maxii® 
ſays he, wrote what paſs'd each Year; and expoſed it 
a Table, in his own Houſe, where every one was at libe 
to read them Theſe they call'd Annales Maxim 
the Cuſtom was kept up till the Year of Rome 620 der 
FAST I. h f 

Several other Writers, in imitation hereof, took to tal 
ſimple, and naked Way of relating Facts; and were bebt 


_ denominated Anngliſts=—Such were Cato, Pittir, Piſh 


Antipater, &c. 
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ANN 


. FRUITS. , 
nates were antient 


| he King. 
Eo land, 85 to have been Clement V. who, ac- 


cording to 
the vacant 


ordin 
Cor Joby XXII. introduced the like in France. 


ore Vireil, and fome others, take Annates to 
IE bs wie, ler” ſtanding 3 and to have obtained long 
before they were paid to the Pope. "Tis certain at 
leaſt, that from the Twelfth Century, there were Biſhops 
and Abbots, who by ſome peculiar Cuſtom or Privilege, 
took Annates of the Benefices depending on their Dioceſe 
J pa Paris, in his Hiſtory of England, for the Year 
546, relates that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in virtue of 
Grant or Conceſſion of the Pope, received Aunates of all 
the Benefices that became vacant in England. But in af- 
ter-times the Holy See thought fit to take 'em away from 


| the Biſhops and Archbiſhops, and appropriate em to them- 


Ee NEALIxG, or as it is popularly call'd Nealing. 
See NEALING. 5 | | 
One fine uſe of Silver, ſays Mr. Foyle, was only diſco- 


vered fince the Art of Annealing upon Glaſs came to bs. 


ractiſed ——For prepared Silver, or even the crude Me- 
tal being burnt on a Glaſs Plate, will tinge it of a 
fine yellow, or golden Colour. And there are ſeveral mi- 
neral Earths, and other coarſe Matters, of uſe in this Art, 
which by means of Fire impart tranſparent Colours to 
Glaſs, and ſometimes very different ones from thoſe of the 

odies themſelves. See Painting on Gr ass. 

ANNEXATION, in Law, the uniting of Lands or 
Rents to the Crown. See AxNEXE D. 

ANN Ex ED, ſomething join'd to, or dependant of, ano- 
ther Thus we ſay ſuch a Farm, ſuch an Advowſon is 
anner A to ſuch a Fee, ſucha Manor, Cc. Charles VIII in 
the Year 1486, anner d Provence to the Crown of France. 
ANNIENTED, a Term ſometimes uſed in Law Books, 
in the Senſe of fruſtrated, or annull'd, | 3 

It is of Freuch original; being form'd of the Verb Annien- 
tir to bring to nothing, annihilate. | 

ANNIHILATION, the Act of reducing a Subſtance in- 
o Nothing; or of totally en and taking away its 
xiſtence. Sce Suns r AN CR and EXISTEN CE. 5 

Annihilation ſtands oppoſed to Creation: The one ſup- 
poſes ſomething made out of nothing, the other nothing 
made out of ſomething. See CREATION. 

All Annihilation muſt be Metaphyfical or Supernatural. 
See Bopy, ALTERATION, CoRRUFTION, Oc. 

Bodies naturally admit of Changes and Alterations in 
their form ; but not of Annihilation. | 

Philoſophers object againſt this Notion of Annihilation; 
in that it ſuppoſes an AR required thereto: Whereas, ac- 
cording to them, Annihilation muſt enſue upon God's 
merely ceaſing to act, or to create a thing. For, it the Con- 
ſervation of a thing be a continued Creation thereof; as is 
almoſt univerſally allowed: *Tis evident a thing can no 
longer endure, than while God continues to create. 

The Word is compounded of ag to, and nihil nothing. 

ANNI Nubiles, among Law- Writers, the legal Age, at 
which a Maid becomes fit for Marriage; which is at 12 
Years. See Ack. j | 

ANNIS SEED, orAwiszsD, a medicinal Seed or Grain; 
produced by an Umbiliferous Plant of the ſame Name, 
common in our Gardens. See SRE UV. 

It hasa ſweetiſh Taſte, intermix'd with ſomethin pun- 
gent and bitter: Is reputed an Aromatic, and 2 
not barely as a Carminative againſt Wind; but alſo as a Pec- 
toral, Stomachic and Digeſtive. See CA RMINATI VI, c. 

It alſo yields by Diſtillation, a white cordiat Oil call'd 
Effence of 4nris-ſted ; of a very ſtrong penetrating Smell, 
ind efficacious in its medicinal Operation: It being alſo uſed 
by the Conſectioners to ſcent theit Pomatums, Ec. 

In diſtilling the ums. ſeed for the Oil; there is procu- 
red a 22 Water call'd Anis-ſeed Water; which has 
ame Virtues with the Oil. 

ANNIVERSARY, is properly the yearly Return of 
any remarkable Day; and was antiently called a Tzar-4ay 
or Mind dag, that is, a Memorial-day. See Annvar Dax, 
Cc. On ſome extraordinary Occaſions ſuch Days have 
becnregiſter'd, and annually obſerved, in gratitude to Foun- 
ders an BenefaQtors,— 
. The Word is form'd from annus and verto, in regard of 
returning every Tear. In this Senſe we ſay An- 


(103) 


W 


niverſary Days, Anniverſary Feaſts, Anniverſary Prayers, 


ANN 


Oe. | 
Late of Firſt-fruits, paid for ſpiritual Livings, is 
uſe the Rate "f ob Year's Purchase. See Puiniria 


Ax NIVAAXSARX Days, Dies auniverſarii, among our An- 
ceſtors were thoſe Days wherein the Martyrdoms of the 
Saints were yearly celebrated in the Church; as alſo Days 
whereon, at every Year's end, Men were wont to pray for 
the Souls of their deceas d Friends. — Anni verſaria dies ideo 
repetitur defunctis, quoniam neſcimus qualiter ecrum cauſu 


Habeatur in alia vita. — This was the Reaſon given by Al. 
cuinus in his Divine Offices. 


. ANNOISANCE, or Nuſance, in Law, a Hurt or Of- 
fence, either to a publick place, as a High- way, Bridge, or 
common River; or to a private one, by laying any thing 
that may breed Infection; by inerbaching, or the like means. 
See Nusadc x. | 
Annoisancs is alſo uſed for a Writ brought upon this 
Tranſgreſſion. SeeNvusancx. | , | 
ANNOTATION, a ſuccinct Commentary, or Remark 
on any Book, or Writing; in order to clear up ſome Paſſage; 
or to draw ſome Induction or Conſequence from it. See 


- Commenr, Sc. 


The Criticks of the laſt Age have made learned Annota- 
tions on the Scriptures, the Claſſics, c. | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin adnotatio; of ad and 
Nota, Note. „ 8 

ANNUAL, ſomething which returns every Year, or clo- 
ſes at the end of the Year. See IEAR. 

Thus we ſay an Hnnual or yearly Feaſt, Office, Commiſ- 
fion, Rent, Sc. See ANNIVERSART. | 

The ANN AL Motion of the Earth ſte proved under the 
Article EarTih. | 3 

Ax NAT, is ſometimes uſed for the yearly Rent, or In- 
come of a Prebendary, Sc. See PRRBEN D. c. 

Annvar Plants, call'd alſo fimply Annuals; are ſuch 
as only live their Year, i. e. come up in the Spring, and 
die again in Autumn: And accordingly are to be recruited 
every Year. See PLANr. | 

Annals ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Biſannuals, Trien- 
nials, Er. 

ANNUAL Leaves, are ſuch Leaves as come up afreſh in 
Spring, and periſh in Winter. See Lzar,——Theſe ſtand 
oppoſed to Perernals. See PERENNIAL. 


Anno Domini, g. d. in the Tear of our Tord; the Com- 


utation of Time from the Epocha of the Incarnation of 
Jeſus Chriſt. See Erocnha, ComruTATION, c. 

Ax NAL Ezuation, of the mean Motion of the Sun and 
Moon, and of the Moon's Apogee and Nodes. See Equa- 
T10N, Moon, Sc. * FA. 

The annual Equation of the mean Motion of the Sun de 
pends on the Eccentricity of the Earth's Orbit; and is 1627 
of thoſe Parts, whereof the mean Diſt ance between the 


Sun and the Earth is 10co : whence by ſome, it iscalled the 


Equation of the Center, and when greateſt, is 1 Degree 
6 20% | , 

: The greateſt aunual Equation of the Moon's mean Mo- 
tion is 11', 40”. of its Apogee 20% and of its Node 9“, 30". 
See Nopk, Ec. \ rand # #f 

Theſe four annual Equations are always proportionable ; 
ſo that when any of them is at the greateſt, the three others 
are alſo greateſt ; and vice ver ſa. —Hence the annual Equa- 
tion of the Center (of the Sun) being given, the other three 
correſpondirg Equations will be given ; ſo that one Table 
(that is, of the central Equation) may ſerve for all. 

ANNUALIA, 8 Oblations antiently made by the 
Relations of deceaſed Perſons, on the Day of their Beath. 
See OrLATION. | 

This Day they call'd Year. day, &c. and on it, Maſs was 
celebrated with great Solemnity. See AN NIVERSAR V. 

ANNUENTES Auſculi, in Anatomy, a Pair of tranſ- 
verſe Muſcles, at the Root of the Vertebræ of the Back ; 
cali'd alſo by Mr. Cozper, Refi interni minores, be- 
cauſe they lie under the Ref; majores, See REcr1i. 

They are called Aunuentes, becauſe they help to nod the 
Head directly forward. See Hear, Muscrzs, Sc. 

ANNUITY, a yearly Rent or Revenue, paid for Term 


of Life or of Years, or in Fee and for ever. See REvx- 


NUE, FEE, Ec. 

In Common Law, the Difference between a Rent, and. 
an £Annnity conſiſts in this, that Rent is payable out of 
Land; whereas an gunuity charges only the Perſon of the 
Grantor: and that for the Recovery of a Rent, an Action 
lies; whereas for that of an Annuity, there only lies a 
Writ of /1z72/77y againſt the Grantor, his Heirs and Succeſ- 
ſors. See RENT, WRIT, AcTion, Ec. "+ 

Add, that -7211ities are never taken for Aſſets; as being 
no Freeholds in Law. See Ass8tTs. *©- 8 
The Computation of the Value of gunuities belongs to 
Political Arithmetic. See Poriticar Arithmetic. 

Dr. Halley, in his Obſervations on the Prefaw Bills of 


1 ſhews, That it is 80 to 1, a Perſon of 25 Years. 
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es not die in a Year That it is 54 to one, 


of Age 


a Man of 40 lives ) Years ; and that one of 30 may reaſo- 
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nably expect to live 27 or 28 Years. So great a difference 
is there between the Life of Man at different Ages; that it 
is 100 to 1. one of 20 lives out a Lear; and but 38 to 1 


that one of 530 doth ſo. 
Whence, and from ſome other Obſervations, he conſtruc- 


ted the following Table; ſhewing the Value of Aunuities 
for every fifth Year of Life to the joth. 


Age. Tears Purchaſe. Age. Years Purchaſe. 


t 10,28 40 10,37 

5 13, 40 45 9,91 
10 13,44 50 9,21 
15 13,33 55 8,51 
20 1237 60 7,60 
25 12,27 65 6454 
30 11,72 70 5732 
35 11,12 


ANNULAR, AnnvLaars, ſomething that relates to, 
or reſembles, a Ring, by the Latins called Annulus. See 


RinNc. 
AnnvuLan Protuberance, is a Proceſs of the Medulla 


Oblongata ; thus called by Dr. Willis in regard it 

ſurrounds the ſame, much like a Ring. See Mzpvrra 
Oblong ata. ; | 

Annurar Cartilage, or ANNULARIts, is the fecond 

- being round, and inveſting the 


Cartilage of the Larynx g 
whole 3 called alſo Cricoides. See LARVNX and 


Cricoinss. 
AnwvLanr Ligament, Ligamentum Annulare, is a ſtrong 
Ligament, encompaſſing the Carpus or Wriſt ; after the 


manner ofa Bracelet. See LigamEnrT. 
Its uſe is to connect or bind the two Bones of the Arm 


together; and alſo to reſtrain the Tendons of the ſeveral 


| Maſcles of the Hand and Fingers, and prevent their flying 
out of their places, when in Action. See Carevs, Hanp, 


FINGER, Oc. 


The Ligament of the Tarſus is alſo denominated Annular 


Ligament. See TARs us. 
Add, that the Sphincter Muſcle of the Anus is alſo called 


Annularis, or Annular Muſcle; from its Figure. See 


SPHINCTER. 
Ax Nur Ax is alſo an Epithet given the fourth Finger; 


pcpularly calld the Ring Finger. See FINGER. 

ANNULET, 9. 4. little Ring; in He- 
raldry, is a Difference or Mark of Diſtinc- 
tion, which the fifth Brother of any Family 
ought to bear in his Coat of Arms, See 
D1FFERENCE. 


Annulets are alſo part of the Coat-Armour of ſeveral Fa- 
milies: They were antiently reputed a Mark of Nobility, 
and Juriſdiction; it being the Cuſtom of Prelates to receive 
their Inveſtiture per Baculum & Annulum. See Bisnor, 


InvesTITURE, ESC. 


ANNULETS, in Architecture, are ſmall ſquare Mem- 
bers, in the Doric Capital; under the Quarter- round. See 
Doric and CAPITAL. 

, They are alſo called Fillers, Liſtels, &c. See FiLLETs, 
SC. be, 
Aunulet is alſo a narrow flat Moulding, common to other 
Parts of a Column, viz. the Baſes, Cc. as well as the Capi- 


tal; ſo called, becauſe it encompaſſes the Column round. | 


In this Senſe aunulet is frequently uſed for a Baguette or 
little Aſtragal. See BAcuETTE, and ASTRAGAL. 
ANNULLING, the aboliſhing cf an Act, Proceedure, 


Sentence, or the like. See ABOLITIONS. 
The Word is compounded of ad and nullus, none; q. 4. 


um doing. | 

ANNUNCIATE, AnnunTIADA, or ANNUNTIATE, a 
Denomination common to ſeveral Orders, both Religious 
and Military; inſtituted with a View to the Annunciation. 
See ORDER and ANNUNCIATION. 

The firſt Religious Order of this kind, was inſtituted in 
1232, by ſeven Florentine Merchants. Theſe are alſo 
call'd Servites, g. d. Servants. See SERVITES. 

The ſecond was a Nunnery at Bourges, ſounded by Joan 
Queen of France, after her Divorce from Levis XII. 

The third, was alſo a Nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe 
Lady in 1600. The fourth, a Friary, founded by Car- 
dinal Torrecremata, at Rome; which laſt are grown ſo 
very rich, that they give 3 of ſixty Roman Goes to 
above 400 Girls, on the Anniverſary of the Annunciation. 

Knights of the Au NUuNcIAT I, was a military Order, 
inſtituted in 13 5, by Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. See 


KNI cur. 
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It was at firſt call'd the Order of the True Lovers Knotz 
in memory of a Bracelet of Hair preſented to the Founde 
by a Lady : but upon the Election of Amadeus VIII. to the 
Pontificate, it changed its Name for that of the Aumm. 


ciate. 
ANNUNCIATION, the Tidings which the An | 


Gabriel brought to the Holy Virgin, of the Myſtery oft p 


Incarnation. See INCARNATION. 
. ANNUNCIATI1ON is alſo the Name of a Feaſt, celebrated 


annually on the 25th of March, popularly call'd ; 
day, ay Commemoration of that ien Brem. 9 
FEAST. | | | 

This Feaſt appears to be of great Antiquity in the Li, 
Church. aue the Sermons of St. Auguſtin, who an 
430, we have two on the Annunciation, vis. the 17th and 
18th de Sanctis: And yet there are much earlier Teſtimo. 
nies of its uſe in the Greek Church. Proclus, who died in 
446 3 Chryſoſtom, in 4c7 3 and even Gregory T haumaturgy; 
in 295 ; have all of them Diſcourſes on the Aununciation 
Rivet, Perkins, and ſome other Proteſtant Writers after 
em, have indeed queftion'd the Authentickneſs of the tw, 
Homilies of Gregory Thaumaturgus, on the Annunciation 
but _ acknowledges em the genuine Productions of that 
Fat Er. . 

Add, that ſome Authors ate of opinion, that the Fezg 
was originally ſolemnized-in Honour of out Saviour ; ang 
that the holding it in the Name and Honour of the Virgin, 
is of a much later ſtanding. | 5 

Several of the Eaſtern Churches celebrate the Annuncig. 
tion at a r Seaſon from thoſe of = Weſt. The 
Syrians call it Baſearach, ꝗ. 4. Search, Inquiry; and mar 
it in their Calendar for = firſt Day of Beer. The” 
Armenians hold it on the 5th of January; thus anticipa- 
ting the Time, to prevent its falling in Lent: But the Greeks 
make no ſcruple of celebrating the Feſtival even in Lent, 
See Ltnr. | a 

The Word is compounded of the Latin ad and nuntio, l 
tell, I declare ; of Nuntius, Meflenger ———— The 
Greeks call it *Evaſy:zaue's Good tidings ; and aii aus, 
Salutation. | | 

The Zewsalſo give the Title Annunciation to part of the 
Ceremony of their Paſſover, vis. that, wherein they ex- 

lain the Origin, and Occafion of the Solemnity This 
:xplanation they call 7417, Haggada, 4. 4. Annuncig- 

ion. y 

ANNULUS, a Ring. See Ringo. 


ANODYNE, in Phyfick, is underſtood of ſuch Reme- 
dies, as by their gentle Heat and temperate Moiſture, calni 
and afluage Pain. See Pain. . Z 

Theſe are alſo called Paregoricks. See PAR ERCO. 
RICRF, i 

There are others, which bear the ſame Name, but im- 
properly, viz. ſuch as occafion a Stupor, Drouſineſs, and 


1 
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leep, properly called Narcoticks, Hypnoticks, or Opiates, N 


Sec NAR COTICR, OpI ATE, Cc. 
The true Anogynes are applied externally, to the part 


affected Such among the Claſs of Simples are the Onion, 


Lilly, Root of Mallows, Leaves of Violet, Elder, Oc. 
The Word is derived from the privative Particle a and 
@ a, doleo, to be in pain. 
We have alſo certain compound Medicines in the Shops, 
8 with this Intention; and called by this Name 
Such is the Anodyne Balſam, made of Caſtile Soap, Cam- 


- Phir, Saffron, and Spirit of Wine; digeſted in a Sand- 


heat. It is recommended not only for procuring Eaſe in 
the moſt racking extremities of pain, but for aſſiſting in 
2 the peccant matter that occafion'd it. 

ANOMALOUS, 9. 4. Irregular ; ſomething that de- 
viates from the ordinary Rule and Method of other things 


of the ſame kind. See RuLE, Ec. 
The Word is not compounded of the privative 4, and 


vouos, Law, as is uſually imagined : for whence, on ſuch | 


ſuppofition, ſhould the laſt Syllable al, ariſe ? But it comes 
from the Greek ard arcs, uneven, rough, irregular, form'd 
of the Privative a, and 6a, plain, even. | 
ANou ALous Verbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as are ir- 
regular in their Conjugations ; deviating from the Rules 
or Formula's obſerv'd by others. See VERB and Coxj u- 


GATION, 
There are Anomalous Verbs, irtęgular Inflexions of 


In the Eugliſb all the Irre, 
gularity in our Anomalous Verbs, lies in the formation 0 
the Preter Tenſe, and paſſive Participle; tho this only holds 
of the Native Teutonic or Saxon Words, and not of the 
foreign Words, borrow'd from the Latin, Welſh, Frent, 
Sc. 
The principal Irregularity ariſes from the quicknels of 
our Pronunciation, whereby we change the Conſonant 
into t, cutting off the regular ending ed. 1 
Thus for mixed, we write mixt or mix'd; for dell. 
dwelt or 4rell'd; for ſnatched, ſuateht, &c. — But this 


rather of the nature of a Contract ion than an Irregularty, 
0 4 


1 
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Astronomy, is an Arch of the Eccentric Circle A K, 7 45 
| L, ftence ſued for a Place of ſome diſtinction in the Infantry. 


— 
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2 Megvlztin relates to the preter Tenſe, and paſ- 


i Joon Thus 270C, if it were regular, or formed 
five 1 Rule, oF make gived in the pretet 
oy" and the paſſive . : whereas it makes gave in 
4 reter Tenſe, and given in the paſſive Participle. 
the NOMALISTICAL Tear, in Aſtronomy, ca led alſo 

oriodical Tear, is the ſpace of time wherein the Earth 
es thro' her Orbit. See YEAR. P | 
P The Anomaliſtical, or common Year, is omewhat great- 
ex than the Tropical Year ; by reaſon of the præceſſion of 


inox. See TROPICAL. - | | 
the Al. V, in Grammar, the Irregularity of Formation 


| or Conjugation, obſerved in ſeveral Verbs. See ANAamAarovus. 


ANOMALY, in Aſtronomy, is the Diſtance ofa Planet from 


ion or Apogee; or an irregularity in the Motion 
= ax = Fa it deviates — the Aphelion o 
Apogee · See PLANET, APHELION and Aroon k. 
Kepler N three kinds of Anomalies; Mean, 
Eccentric and rue. ; 2 | 
Mean or Simple AnomALY in the antient Aſtronomy, 
i the Diſtance of a Planet's mean place from the Apogee. 
ACE. | | 
_ An modern Aſtronomy, it is the Time wherein the Pla- 
net moves from its Aphelion A, to the mean Place or Point of 


irs Orbit I. (Tab. AsrR NOx, fig. 1.) 


Hence, as the Arch, or the Angle, or the Elliptic . 


ASI, is proportional to the Time wherein the Planet de- 
ſcribes the Arch AI; that Area may repreſent the mean 
Anomaly.— Or thus: The Area SK A found by drawing 
a Line L K, thro' the Planet's place, perpendicular to the 
Line of the Apſides P A, till it cuts the Circle D A, and 
drawing the Line 8 K ; may repreſent the mean Anomaly; for 
this Area is every where proportional to the former Area 
SIA, as is demonſtrated by Dr. Gregory, lib. 3. Elem. 
Aſftrom. Phyſic. Mat h. SAT | | 
AnomaALy of the Eccentric, or of the Centre, in the new 


included between the Aphelium A, and a right Line 
drawn thro' the Centre of the Planet K, perpendicularly 
to the Line of the Apſides A P. See EcctnTric. 

in the antient Aſtronomy, it is an Arch of the Zodiac, 
terminated by the Line of the Apfides, and the Line of 
the mean Motion of the Centre. | 

True or Equated AxomALy, is the Angle at the Sun, 
ASI, which a Planet's diſtance from the Aphelium, A], 
appears under; or it is the Angle or Area, taken proportio- 
nal to the time in which the Planet moves from the mean 
Place I, to its Aphelion A. | 

And hence, in the Sun's Motion, it will be the diſtance 
of his true place, from the Apogee 

The true Anomaly being given, the mean one is eafily 
found : bur it is difficult to find the true Anomaly from the 
mean one given | : 

The Geometrical Method of Wallis and Newton, by the 
protracted Cycloid, are not fit for Calculation; nor yet the 
Methods of Series, as being too laborious, Hence Aftrono- 
mers are forced to have recourſe to Approximation. Ward, 
in his Aſtronomia Geometrica takes the Angle A STI, at the 
Focus where the Sun is not, for the mean Anomaly ; which 
will nearly repreſent it, if the Orbit of the Planet be not 
very Eccentric; and thus eafily ſolves the Problem. But 
this Method does not hold of the Orbit of Mars, as being 
more Eccentric than thoſe of the other Planets. 

dir Tſaac Newton ſhews how to effect even this; and 
when his Correction is made, and the Problem ſolved, ac- 
cording to Ward's Hypotheſis, Sir Iſaac affirms, that even 
in the Orbit of Mars, there will ſcarce ever be an Error of 
above a Second. | 

ANOMEANS, Axomoxans, or Axomians, Axo- 
okt, Of ANOMIANI, a Greek Word, compoſed of the 
privative à and Guios, fimilar, reſembling; q. d. different, 
diſſimilar. | 

Inthe fourth Century, this was the Name by which the 
pure Arians were diſtinguiſh'd; in regard they not only de- 
nied the Conſubſtantiality of the Word, but even aſſerted, 
that he was of a Nature different from that of the Father: 
In Contradiſtinction to the Semi- Arians, who indeed de- 
nied the Conſubſtantiality of the Word, but own'd at the 

«me time, that he was like the Father. See Arran, and 
SEML ARIAN, | 

0 he Semi- Arians condemned the Anomeans in the 
e, of Seleucia, and the Anomeans condemned the Semi- 
: no in their Turn, in the Councils of Conſtantinople 
nd Ahoy eraſing the Word 5::57:5 out of the Formula 


of Rimini, and that of N and proteſting that 


the Vera had not only a different Subſtance, but alſo a Will 


different from that of the Father. Whence they were to þe 
call'd Arete. See Homoovera, &c., 

ANONYMOUS, .. ſomething that is nameleſs ; or to 
which no Name is affixed. See, ASS... 

The Term is chiefly applied to Books which do not 
preſs their Author's Name. It is derived from the Gres 
&voyupes, without Name, of the privative a and Go, 
N0men, Name. | 


Decker, Advocate of the Imperial Chamber of Spires; 


and Placcius of Hambourg, have given a Treatiſe of Anony- 
mous Books——— Zurcard Gotthelfius Struvins, treats of 


learned Men who have endeavoured to divine the Authors 
of Anonymous Books. | 
ANOREXY, Ax oRExIA, in Medicine, an Inappeten- 
cy, or Loſs of Appetite. See Ar P ETI. 
Anorexia is properly a longet continuance than is na- 


tural, without a defire to eat. Sec Foop, FasTINC; 


ae odd, 

the Thought, or the Sight of proper Food, create a 
Sickneſs in wg Stomach, or : Nea to vomit; it is 
called a Nauſea. See NAusRA. ; 

Anorexia, is chiefly conſidered as a Symptom of ſome 
other Diſorder, from which the curative Tndications ate to 
be taken, and afterwards Stomachics uſed. See Srou A- 
CHIC. | | 

The Word is compounded of the privative Patticiple « 
and gpey Srw, Cupio, I delite—— | 

ANSES, or Aus x, in Aſtronomy, thoſe apparently pro- 
minent Parts of the Planet Saturn's Ring, — in 
its opening, and appearing like Handles to the Body of that 


Plant. See Saturn and RING. 


The Word is Latin; and literally fignifies Handles or 


Arms of divers Utenſils.— 

ANSCOTE, in our antient Law Books, the ſame with 
Angild. See Scor and Lor. 

ANSEL Weight. See AuxsEL Veigbt. 

ANSPESSADES, a kind of Inferior Officers in the 
French Foot, below the Corporals, and yet above the com- 
mon Centinels. Sce Corror ar, Ec. 

There are uſually four or five in each Company—The 
Word is formed of the Italian /anſa ſpezzada, q. d. broken 
Lance; which was occaſioned hence, that they were origi- 
nally disbanded Gendarmes, who for want of other Subfi- 


ANSWER. See RESsToksk, REerONSAL, BILL, PizaD- 

ING, REPLICATION, c. | | 8 
ANTA, or AnxrE, in the ancient Architecture, a ſquaro 

Column, or Pilaſter, placed at the Corners of the Walls of 


their Temples and other Edifices. See PILAsTER, Tzm- 


PLF, Ec. 3X4 | 

The Antæ ſtood out of the Wall, with a Projecture equal 
to one eighth of their Face, provided there were no Orna- 
ment that had a greater Projecture; but it was a Rule that 
the Projecture of the Ante ſhould always equal that of the 
Ornaments. | 

They took their Name, according to Mr. Perrault, from 
the Prepoſition Ante before; becauſe placed before the 
Walls and Coins of Buildings to ſecure em. | 

ANTAGONIST, an Adverſary; or a Party oppoſite 
to another in any Combat or Diſpute. See ApVERSARxT, c. 

The Word is formed from the Greek «yn, contra, 
againſt, and d hie, oppor, I oppoſe. | | 

AnTAGONIsT Muſcles, in Anatomy, are thoſe which 
have oppoſite Functions. See Mvscr x. 

Such are the Flexor and Extenſor of any Limb, the one 
whereof contracts it, and the other ſtretches it out. See 
FL ExOR and ExrTENSOR. 

We have ſome ſolitary Muſcles, without any Antagoniſts; 
as the Heart, c. See HEART, Ec. | 


ANTANACLASIS, a Figure inRhetorick; being a repeti- | 


tion of the ſame Word, but in a different Signification. See 
REPETITION. 


The Word comes from the Greek arn, and dyaxade, re- 


percutio, I ſtrike again. | 
ANTANAGOGE, earmrawy, a Figure in Rhetoric, 


when not being able to anſwer the Accuſation of the Adver- 
ſary, we return the Charge, by loading him with the ſame 
Crimes. See REcaIMINATION. 

ANTAREs, in Aſtronomy, the Scorpions Heart; a fix'd 
Star of the firſt Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Scorpio 
Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. ſee among the reft of the 
Conſtellation Scorpio. 

ANTARCTIC, or AN rAxric, Pole, the Southern 
Pole, or End of the Earth's Axis; ſo called becauſe it is op- 
poſite to the Arctic or North Pole, See Por x, Sourk, 
Arctic, c. 

The Stars near the Antarctic Pole never appear above 
our Horizon. See STAR, Hor1zon, Sc. 

"my Word is compoſed of dr contra, and ap xm, Urſa, 
ar. 

ANTARCTIC, or Au rAR TI Circle, is one of the 
leſſer Circles of the 12 parallel to the Equator, at 

| © the 
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ANT 


the diſtance of 29 deg. 30. min. from the South Pole. See 


CixcLE. : | NW 

It takes its Name from its being oppoſite to another 
Circle, parallel likewiſe to the Equator, and at the ſame 
diſtance from the North Pole; called the Arctic Circle. 
See Arxcric Circle. | 8 

ANTECEDENT, in the Schools, ſomething that pre. 
cedes, or goes before another, in reſpect of time; from the 
Latin Prepofition ante, before, and cedens of cedere, to go 
In this Senſe the Word ſtands oppoſed to . 

An Antecedent Decree, is a Decree preceding ſome o- 
ther Decree, or ſome Action of the Creature, or the Previ- 


ſion of that Action. See Dzcrtt. SO 
"Tis a Point much controverted, whether Predeſtination 


be a Decree antecedent to Faith, or ſubſequent thereto. See 
PrEDESTINATION. f 

So, an Antecedent Will, or Deſire, is that which precedes 
ſome other Will or Deſire, or ſome Knowledge or Previfion— 
Thus we ſay, God by a ſincere, but Aurecedent Deſire, 
wills all Men to be ſaved : That is, this fincere Deſire of 
God precedes, and does not ſuppoſe, the Knowledge of 


their Faith and Repentance. : 
By the way it muſt be noted that the Term Antecedent 


is only applied to God inreſpe& of theOrder of Nature, not 
of an Order of Succeſſion; tor that God, by reaſon of his 
infinite Perſections, ſees and foreſees buth at the ſame Time: 
after the fame manner he alſo wills, and not ſucceſſively, 
one thing after another Let does not this hinder, but 
that God may will one thing on occaſion of another, or have 
ſuch a deſire on occaſion of ſuch a Previſion; which Divines 
call the Order of Nature, in contradiſtinction to that of 
Time. 

Ax r E CED EN, Antecedens, in Logick, is the firſt Propoſi- 
tion of an Enthymeme, or of an Argument which only con- 
fiſts of two Members. See EN THRTMEME, PROPOSITION, 


Oc. 
In Oppoſition hereto, the latter is called the Confequent. 


See ConsEQUENT., : 
Thus in the Syllogiſm cogizo, ergo ſum, I think, and there- 
fore exiſt ; cegito is the Antecedent 3 being thus called be- 


cauſe it precedes the ergo, or the * of the Argument. 
ANTECEDENT, in Mathematicks, is the former of the 


two Terms ofa Ratio; or that which is compared with 


the other. Sec RATIO and TERM. 

Thus, if the Ratio be of à to &; à is ſaid to be the An- 
te cedent. 

AxrECEDENT Signs, are ſuch Symptoms of Diſorder as 
appear before a Diſtemper is ſo — as to be reducible 
to any particular Claſs, or proper Denomination. See 
$1G6N and SYMPTOM. | 

ANTECEDENT in Grammar, the Word which a Relative 
refers to. See RELATIVE. 

ANTECEDENCE, Ax rECEDENc. 
DENT and ANTECEDENTIA. | 

ANTECEDENTILA among Aftronomers——— When a 
langt appears to move Weſtward, contrary to the Order 
or Courie of the Signs; as, from Taurus towards Aries: it 
is 1416 to move, i Antecedentia. See PLANET, ORDER, 
S1GN, Ec. 

Ou the contrary, when it gocs Eaſtward or forwards, from 
Aries tov/2r%s Zaurus; it is ſaid to move in Conſequentia. 
Sce Coxs EVEN TIA, Ec. 


See ANTECE- 


ANTECESSOR, one that goes before, or leads another. 


See PREcuRSOR, PREDECESSOR, Sc. 

The Term is particularly uſed in ſome Univerſities for a 
Profe ſor, who teaches, or lectures the Civil Law. 

ANTECHAMBER, or AN TIcHAMEBER, an outer 
Chamber, before the principal Chamber of an Apartment; 
where the Servants wait, and Strangers ſtay, till the Perſon 
to be ſpoken withal is at leiſure, Sc. See Ar AR TMENT. 

The Word is formed of the Latin Ante Camera. See 
CMAMRER. 

ANTECHRIST, or AnT1cusR1sT, Antichriſtus, among 
Divines, Cc. a Tyrant who is to reign on Earth, toward the 
end of the World ; tor the ultimate Proof of the Ele& ; and 
to give a ſhining Initance of the Divine Vengeance, before 
the laſt judgment, 

The Word is compounded of the Greek a, contra, a- 
gainſt, and g, Chrift— In Scripture he is alſo called 
Man of Sin, Son of Perdition, &c, "Tis added that he ſhall 
ſet up bis Throne at Babylon. | 

The Bible and the Fathers all ſpeak of Antichriſt as a 
ſingle Ban; tho? they aſſure withal, that he is to have di- 
vers Precurſors or Fore-runners——— Yet many Proteſtant 
Wers apply to the Romiſh Church, and the Pope whois 
at the Head of it, the ſeveral Marks and Signatures of An- 
tichriſt, enumerated in the Apocalypſe 3 which would ra- 
ther imply Antichriſt to be a corrupt Society, or a long Se- 
ries of perſecuting Pontiffs, than a fingle Perſon. 

However, the Point having been maturely debated at the 
Council of Gap, beld in 1603, a Reſolution was taken 
thereupon, to inſert an Article in the Conſeſſion of Faith, 
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whereby the Pope is formally declared to be Anricyy; 
Pope Clement VIII, weread, was ſtung to the Life wit 
deciſion; and even King Henry IV. of France was nr 

little mortified, to be thus declared, as he term'd it, an * 
JJ... EE-:: | ? 

The learned Grotius maintains that Caligula was 4,,. 
chriſt; but neither does this quadrate with his Appen 
at the end of the World. WW, | 

Father Malvenda, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, has publiſhed a 1, 
and learned Work, Je Autichriſto, in XIII Books... 
the firſt he relates all the Opinions of the Fathers. with 
gard to Antichriſt. In the ſecond he ſpeaks of the 5; © 

when he ſhall appear ; and ſhews that all the Father, s 
ſuppoſed 1 to be near at hand, judged the Worl 
was near its Period. In the third he diſcourſes of his Orig 
and Nation; and ſhews that he is to be a e, of the Trek 
of Dan : This he founds on the Authority of the kk 
on the Paſſage in Geneſis XLIX. Dan is a Serpent in u. 
Way, &c. On that of Jeremy, VIII. 16. where it is fig 
the Armies of Dan ſpall . devour the Earth; and on the 
e cap. VII. where St. John enumerating all the 

ribes ot 7/-ael, makes no mention of that of Day, In th, 
fourth and fiſth Books, he treats of the Signs of Antichrig, 
In the fixth of his Reign and Wars. In the — of his Vi. 
ces. In the eighth of his DoQrine and Miracles. In the ninth 
of his Perſecutions: And in the reſt, of the coming of Ensch 
and Elias, the Converſion of the ens, the Rei 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the Death of Antichriſt, 
reigned three Years and a half. 

AN TECURSOR. See Patcvrsor. 

AN TEDILUVIUN. See AnTipILUvian. 

ANTEJURAMENTUM, and Pazjuvzanzyryy 
by our Anceſtors alſo called Furamentum Calumniæ; an 
Oath which both the Accuſer and Accuſed were obliged to 
make before any Trial or Purgation. See Oarn and Pon. 
GATION The Accuſer was to ſwear that he would 

roſecute the Criminal; and the Accuſed was to male 
Bath on the very Day that he was to undergo the Ordeal, 
Sc. that he was innocent of the Fact of which he was 
charged. See Oanzar. | | 

If the Accuſer failed, the Criminal was diſcharged, if 
the Accuſed, he was intended to be guilty, and was not to 
be admitted to purge himſelf by the Ordeal. See Con: 
BAT, Dvzr, Ec. 

ANTEPAGMENTA, or AnTirAcMENTA, in the 
antient Architecture, the Jaumbs of a Door, or Lintels of 
a Window. See Door and WIN pow. 

The Word is alſo uſed for the entire Chambranle, i. e. the 
Door-Caſe, or Window-Frame. See ChAMBRANL E. 

ANTEPENULTIMA, or AnTze ENULTIMATE, in 
Grammar, the third Syllable of a Word, reckoning from 
the latter End; or the laſt Syllable but two. See Won p and 
SYLLABLE. | | 

"T'was upon this Syllable, that the Greeks placed their a- 
cute Accents. See Acc The Antepenultimats 
of a Dactyl is long. See Dacrrr. 

The Word is compounded of the Prepofition Ante, before; 
and Penultimate, laſt but one. See PxnuLTIMATE. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS, AnTzyrzDicamanta, 
in Logick, certain previous Matters, requiſite ro a more 
eaſy and clear 1 * of the Doctrine of Predicaments 
or Categories. Pa EDICAMENT. 

Such are Definitions of Common Terms; as Equivocals, 
Uni vocals, Sc. with Diviſions of Things, their Differences, 
Sc. See Derinirtion, Divison, Sc. 

They are thus called becauſe treated by Ariſtotle before 
the Predicaments ; that the Thread of the Diſcourſe might 
not afterwards þe interrupted. 

ANTERIOR, or AN TERIOUR, ſomething before ano- 
ther, chiefly in reſpect of Place—la this Senſe the Term 


_= 


ſtands ed to Poſterior. See Pos TER IOR. 
23 ord is Latin; formed of the Prepoſition, Aut, 
ore. 


ANTESTATURE, in Fortification, a ſmall Retrench- 
ment, made of Palliſadoes, or Sacks of Earth, ſet up in 
haſte, to diſpute with the Enemy the Remainder of a Fiecs 
of Ground, part whereof hath been already gain'd. Sec 
RETRENCHMENT, 

ANTHELIX, in Anatomy, the inner Circuit of the Au- 
ricle ; thus call'd from its oppofition to the outer Circuit, 
call'd the Helix. See Avricrz and Herix. 

ANTHELMINTICKS, Medicines good to deſtroy 

orms. See Worm and VEermIiyuUGous. _ 1 

The Word is compounded of arri, contra, againſt, an 
A,, Vermis, Worm. ; 

ANTHEM, Anti pbona, a Church-Song, performed 
Cathedral, and other Service, by the Choriſters, divide 
for that purpoſe into two Chorus's, who fing alternately: 
See Song, Choi, CrorisTER, Oc. 1 

The Word was originally uſed both for Pſalms, © 
Hymns, when thus 1 See PDS ALM and HIMx. 


Socrates 


Ser ares repreſents St. Tenatins as the Author of this 


; the Greeks 3 and St. Ambroſe amon 
way of ing —7 godoret attributes it to Diodorus 2 


the Lan Amalarius Fortunarus bas wrote expreſly of the 


a Anthems, de Antiphonarum Oraine. 


he Term is uſed in a ſomewhat narrower 
8 He? green Sv lied to certain Paſſages taken out of the 
7 


Oc. and accommodated to the particular Solem- 
in hand. | 
A 


ters for the Yellow part in 
Ros | ——_— 


RA, among Botaniſts, thoſe little Tufts, or 
ANTE — on the Tops of the Stamina of Flowers; 
uſually called Apices. See Aricks. | 
ANTHESPHOR A, in Antiquity, a Feaſt celebrated 


jn Sicily, in Honour of I $6 ee Fx As r. 


Feſtus 
N ne Temples 

i to the L EMPICS. : 
ks ſeem bo be the ſame thing with the Hori- 


{ the Latins. | 
fer ANTHESTERI1 A, in Antiquity, was a Feaſt celebra- 


ted by the 4rhenians, in Honour of Bacchus. See FEAST. 


Some are of opinion it took its Name foom the Month 


intbeſterion, wherein it was celebrated—— Others pre- 
tend, that it was not the Name of any particular Feaſt, but 
that all the Feaſts of Bacchus were call'd Antheſteria. 

The moſt natural Derivation of the Word is from 4y9©-, 
Flog, a Flower; it being the Cuſtom at this Feaſt to offer 
Garlands of Flowers to Hacchus. 

The 4ztheſteria laſted three Days, the eleventh, twelfth, 
«nd thirteenth of the Month; cach of which Days had a 
Name ſuited to the proper Office of the Day he firſt 
Day of the Feaſt was called u,, 7. e. Opening of the 
Vellels, in regard on this Day they cpen'd the Veſſels, and 
taſted the Wine The ſecond they called ee, Congii, 
the Name of a Meaſure, containing the Weight of about 
ten Pounds: on this Day they drank the Wine prepar d tne 
Day belore——The third Day they called xv7go,, Kettles: 
on this Day they boil'd all ſorts of Pulſe in Kettles 3 which 
however they were not allow'd to taſte, as being offer'd to 
Mercury. = | 5 i 

ANTHOLOGION, ANT noro uE, a Church Book in 
uſe among the Greeks. See GREERK. 

The Anthologion is a ſort of Breviary or Maſs-Book, con- 
taining the daily Offices addreſs'd to our Saviour, the Virgin, 
and the principal Saints; with other Common Offices of 
Prophets, Apoſtles, Martyrs, Pontiffs, and Confeſſors, accor- 
ding to the. Greck Rite. See BREvIARY, Mass, Or- 
FICE, Ec. 

It is called ayfoxoy:02, q. d. florilegium, or a Collection 
of Flowers. I 

ANTHOLOGY, AnTroLoc1a, a diſcourſe or Trea- 
tiſe of Flowers; thus call'd from dye, Flcs, a Flower, and 
dec, Herm, Diſcourſe. Others chuſe rather to derive 
Anthology from ade, Flos, a Flower, and 4% I gather; 
and uſe it to fignify a Collection of Flowers. See FLOwERR. 

AnTnor.ocy is particularly uſed for a Collection of Epi- 
grams of divers Greek Poets. See Ericram. 

K. ANTHONY, gives the Name to anOrder of Knight- 
hood, eſtabliſ}1'd in 1382. by Albert of Bavaria, Ec. who 
had then taken a Reſolution to make War againſt the 
Turks. See Ox DER and Knicnr. 

The Knights of this Order wore a Collar of Gold, with a 
Hermit's Girdle, to which hung a Crutch and a little Bell. 

Some Authors mention another Order of St. Anthony in 
Ethiopia, inſtituted in 570. 

St. ANTHONY's Fire. See ErvsieeLas. 

ANTHORA, or Healing VWolfs-bane, a Species of 
Aconite, whoſe Root is uſeful in Phyfick ; being reputed a 
good Antidote, and'a certain Counterpoiſon to Se T hora, 
whence its Denomination Anthora. See Aconirx. 
| The Root contains a great deal of volatile Salt and eſſen- 
tal Ol——It is alexipharmick, cardiack, ſtomachick, and 
good againſt the Wind-Cholick—— 

. ANTHOS, "ayer, in its original Greek, fignifies Flower; 
ut by way of Excellency is appropriated to Roſemary, ſo 
3 expreſs only Flowers of Roſemary, See Nosz- 

ANTHRACOSIS, a Diſeaſe of the E es, occafion'd by 
a corroſive Ulcer, cover'd with Skin, and attended with a 
&cneral Swelling ; eſpecially of the Parts about the Eye. 
See Eyk and Utcxa. 
ou . at ns is Greek EV S fanegi, and denotes an Inflam- 
1 "bling a Coal; avbeat fignifying a Coal. See 
* "HRAX, pat, ſtrictly fignifies a live Coal ; and 

WVely, a Scab or Blotch, made by a corroſive Hu- 
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mour, which, as it were, burns the Skin, and occafions 
pricking Pains. | | FE 
he Anthrax is alſo called Carbo and Carbunculus. See 

Ca BZUNcEK. | 


The Cure is attempted with Cataplaſms of Theriac. Lond. 


Allium, Cepæ coct. Sapo Nig. &c. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, Ax ru R Oord 1A, a Diſcourſe 
or Treatiſe upon Man, or Human Nature. 

Anthropology includes the Conſideration both of the Hu- 
man Body and Soul, with the Laws of their Union, and the 
Effects thereof, as Senſation, Motion, Sc. See Bop v, 
Sous, SENSATION, Mor ioN, Cc. 

Yet Dr. Drake entitles his Anatomy of the Human Bo- 
dy, Anthropologia. See Ax A Trou. 

The Word is compounded of "ar3gwro;, Man, and e, 
Diſcourſe. 

AnTHRoPoLOGY, is particularly uſed in Theology, for a 
way of ſpeaking of God, after the manner of Men; by at- 
tributing Human Parts to him; as Eyes, Hands, Ears, An- 
ger, Joy, 89,—_ ' 

We have frequent Inſtances of 2 in Holy Scrip- 
ture ; by which we are only to underitand the Effect, or 
the Thing which God does, as if he had Hands, Cc. See 
AnTHRoOPOPATHY. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, or Ax rTROTOMANM TIA, a 


Method of Divination, performed by inſpecting the Viſcera 


of a Perſon deceaſed. See DivinaTion. 

The Word is compounded of ay3poros Man, and Harrei, 
Divination. Ay . 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE, one who attributes to God, 
the Figure of a Man. See Gop, c. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES were a Sect of antient Hereticks, 
who, out of a too great Simplicity, taking every thing ſpoken 
of God in the Scriptures in a literal Senſe ; imagin'd he 
had real Hands, Feet, c. The Paſſage they chiefly 
inſiſted on, was that in Geneſis, where it is {aid that God 
made Man after his own Image. 

The Word comes from the Greek av3;wr9r, Man, and 
ior, Shape. | 

ANTHROPOPATHY, a Figure, Expreſſion or Diſ- 


_ courſe, whereby ſomething is attributed to God, which 


properly belongs only to Man. 

Anthropopathy is frequently uſed promiſcuouſly with 
Anthropology ; yet in ſtrictneſs they ought to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed as the Genus from the Species Antkrofology may be 
underſtood oi ary thing Human attributed to God ; but 
Anthropopathy, only of Human Affections, Paiſions, Senſa- 
tions, Sc. See Ax TROPOTL OGL. 

The Word is compounded of 4 ονοι, Man, and 7430; 
Paſſion. | , 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, Cannibals; or ſuch as ſecd on 
Human Fleſh. See Cannirar. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek 2y3garo;, Man, 
and peyo, Ego, I cat The primitive Chriſtians were 
accuſed by the Heathens of being ant hropophagi; as appears 
from 7 atian, Tertullian in his Apologeticks, Cap. I and 
Salvian de Provid. Lib. IV. ey affirmed that the Chri- 
ſtians, in the Myſteries of their Religion, killed a Child 


and feaſted on its Fleſh. This Calumny was grounded on 


what they had heard of the Euchariſt, and the Communion. 
See EvecnaRisT, Cod uuNiox, ALTAR, Oc. 
ANTHROPOPHAGY, the Act of eating human Fleſh. 
See ANTHROPOPHAGI, 
Some Authors trace the Original of this barbarous Cu- 
ſtom, as high as the Deluge; and attribute it to the Giants 


Pliny mentions Scythians and Sauromatans ; and Juvenal, 


£gyptians, who accuſtom'd themſelves to this horrible Re- 

r tells us, that Hannibal made his Souldiers eat 

_— Fleſh, to render them more fierce and daring in 
attel. 

In the ſouthern Parts of 4frica, and in ſome Parts of 
America; this horrid Practice ſtill obtains, See Can- 
NIBAL, 

The Phyficians think they have diſcover'd the Principle 
of Anthropophagy, and that it conſiſts in a black acrimo- 
nious Humour, which being lodg'd in the Coats of the Ven- 
tricle, produces this Voracity. And they give ſeveral In- 
ſtances of this inhuman Hunger, even among their own 
Patients M. Perit has diſputed the Queſtion, whether or 
no Ant hropophagy be contrary to Nature ? 


ANTI, a Greek Prepoſition, added to ſeveral an | 


Words, in two different Senſes Sometimes it fignifies 
before; as in Anti- Chamber, a place before the Chamber; in 
which caſe it has the ſame Meaning with the Latin, ante, 
before: ſometimes again it fignifies contrary, or oppoſite, 
and is then derived from the Greek a, contra, againſt ; 

as in Antipodes, thoſe who have their Feet oppoſite to ours. 
In this latter Senſe, the Word makes part of the Names 
of various Medicines : as Antivenereals, thoſe uſed againſt 
the Pox ; Antiarthriticks, thoſe againſt the Gout ; Anti- 
aſthmaticks, againſt the Aſthma 53 Antielminticks, againſt 
Worms; 


. 
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Worms; Antaphroditicks, againſt Luſt 3 Anti-thilepriths, 
againſt the Falling Sickneſs, Gc. ; 5 

ANTI, in matters of Literature, are Pieces written by 
way of Anſwer, to others, whoſe Names are uſually an- 


nex'd to the Anti. | 5 
. See the Anti of M. Baillet ; and the Anti-Baillet of M. 


Menage. There are alſo Anti-Menagiana, &c. x 
Ceſar the Dictator wrote two Books by way of Anſwer 
to what had been objected to him by Cato; which he 


call'd Anti- Catones; mentioned by Juvenal, Cicero, &c. 
Lives aflures us, he had ſeen C ſar s Anti-catones in an 
antient Library. 

ANTIADES, a Term uſed by ſome Writers for the 
Glandules, and Kernels, more commonly called Tonſls 


and Almonds of the Ears. Sce Tons iL, ALMOND, and 


AMYGDALA, Oc. 
ANTIADIAPHORISTS, AnTrIADIAaenoR1STE, thoſe 


oppoſite to the Adiaphoriſts. See ADiarnorIgT. 
his Name was ou in the XVIth Century, to the rigid 


Tutherans, who diſavow'd the Eſpiſcopal Juriſdiction, and 
many of the Church Ceremonies, retain'd by the Moderate 
Lutherans. See LUTHER AN. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek æarn contra, a- 
gainſt, and deep, indifferent. 
AN ITIBACCHIC, Ax rISAccnius, in the antient Poe- 
try, a Foot, conſiſting of three Syllables; the two firſt 
1 are long, and the third ſhort, See Foor. Such 


are the Words cantare, virtute. : 
It is ſo called as being contrary to the Bacchic, the firſt 


Syllable whereof is ſhort, and the two laſt long; as egeſias. 
See Baccnic. 

ANTICARDIUM, in Anatomy, c. that Part of the 
Breaſt juſt againſt the Heart, commonly called the Pit of 


the Stomach. | g 
The Word is compounded of ar, contra againſt, and 


Wee, Cor, Heart. 

ANTICHRESIS in the Civil Law, a Covenant or Con- 
vention, whereby a Perſon borrowing Money of another, en- 
' gages, or makes over his Lands to the Creditor, with the 
Uſe and Occupation thereof, for the Intereſt of the Money 
lent. 
This Covenant was allowed of by the Romans; — 
whom Uſury was prohibited: It was afterwards call' 
Mortgage, to diſtinguiſh it from a ſimple Engagement, 
where the Fruits of the Ground were not alienated, which 


was call'd Vif gage. See Mok rO AGE. 
ANTICHTHONES, in 8 are thoſe People 


who inhabit Countries oppoſite to each other. 
The Word is Compounded of arm, contra, and xv, 


Terra. 7 

The Term Antichthones is now uſed in the ſame Sevſe 
with Antipodes 3 but the Antients uſed it in a different 
one.— They confider'd the Earth as divided by the E- 
quator into two Hemiſpheres, the Northern and Southern; 
and all thoſe who inhabited one of theſe Hemiſpheres were 
reputed Antichthones to thofe of the other. In this Senſe 
the Word is uſed by Mela and other antient Authors. See 
ANTIPODES. 

ANTICES, AnTicx-Workx, See ANTIQUE. 

A 1'LICIPATION, the Act of doing a Thing before 
the time,—Such a Debt was not yet become due; He An- 
ticipated the time of Payment. 


In this Senſe; thoſe Generations from Adam, till N all 


Flood, are called Antidiluvians; and thoſe ſince deſcendel 


from Noah, to the preſent time, ate called Pofdiluvian 
See Ace; Parkiancn, &. bale b 
Dr. Burner, and Dr. Woodward differ very widely abou 
the Antidiluvian World; the former imagines its Face and 
Appearance to have been ſmooth, equable, and io all fe. 
ſpects different ſtom What we now find them to be. 
The latter bn the contrary endeavours to 2 that the 
eluge 


Face of the terraqueous Globe before the was the 
ſame as it is now, vi. unequal,diſtinguiſhed into Ountain 
and Dales, and having likewiſe a Sea, Lakes, and Riten; 


that this Sea was ſalt as ours is; was ſubject to Tides, and 
poſſeſs d nearly the ſame Space and Extent that it now docs. 
and that the Autidiluvian World was flock'd with Animal, 
Vegetables, Metals, Minerals, Sc. that it had the fine 
Poſition in reſpect of the Sun which ours now hath, itz 
Axis not being parallel, but inclined, as at preſent, to the 
Plane of the Ecliptic z conſequently that there were then 
the ſame Succeſſion of Weather, and the ſame Viciflitude, 
of Seaſons, as now. See TERRAGuROUs, MovNrAIV, Ce, 
See alſo. Foss iu, Oc. | 725 : 

ANTIDOTE, a Remedy taken either to provent, or 


cure, Contagion. See PLAGus, Cox TAG o, Paxgeays. 


TI VE, Oc. | 

The Word Antidote is alſo uſed to fignify a Medicine 
taken to prevent the ill Effects of ſome other, for inſtance, 
Poifon. See Potgon. . | 

In this Senſe the Word has the ſame Signification with 
Alexipharmic, Alexiterial or Counterpoiſon. See ALERI- 
PHARMIC, CounTER-P0180N, Sc. | | 

The Word is borrow'd from the Greek 4}, againſt, and 
Dr, J give; as being ſomething given againſt Poiſon, ei 
ther by way of Medicine, or Preſervative. | 

ANTIENT, or Ancizwr, uſually ſtands oppoſed t 
Modern. See MoDERN. | | 

The Word comes from the French Ancien, of the Ln. 
tin Antiquus. Thus we ſay the Antient Architecture, y. 
= Monuments, Antiem Church. See Arcni TECTURE, 

e. 

When we ſay abſolutely, the Antients, we mean the 
Greeks. and Romans———'Thus, the 4ntients uſed to burn 
their Dead The Learned have been greatly divided 
of late days, with regard to the Preference between the 
Antients and Mgcerve. OTE | | 

AnT1znT isfometimes oppoled to young or new-—V 
ſay the antien? Biſhop of ſuc * City, — * has dal 
his See, and a new one is put in his Place. The ante 
Biſhop of Frejus, now Cardinal de Fleury. 

AnTiznTsin Church-Diſcipline. Sce Ernprxs. 

The Society of Grays- Inn, conſiſts of Benchers, Au. 
tieuts, Barriſters, and Students under the Bar : the 4 
_ are the Elder, Barriſters. See Inn, BARRISTEI, 

c. 

In the Inns of Chancery there are only, Antients and $11: 
dents, or Clerks ; and among the Ancients, one is yearly 
the Principal, or Treaſurer——]In the Middle Temple, 
nents are ſuch as are paſt their Reading, and never 
read. See TEMPLE. 

AnTitnrT is ſometimes alſo uſed in a Military Senſe for 


an Enſign. See Engs1GN. a 
AN TIEN Tv, in ſome antient Statutes is uſed for Er- 


7 i 
ANTICIPATION, in Philoſophy. See PR RNOTIORN. hip or Seniority— Thus the eldeſt Siſter can demand 10 


ANTICOR, Ax rIcok u or AN Tocok UR, or AuantCcur, 
among Farriers, is uſually deſcribed as a preternatural Swel- 
ling, of the Size and Figure of an Apple, occaſioned by a 
ſanguine and bilious Humour; and appearing in the Horſe's 
Breaſt oppoſite to his Hearr. ; 

A late Author affirms, that the generality of Writers on 
that Subject have been miſtaken as to this Diſeaſe ; attri- 
buting it to the Heart, whence it is by Solleyſe!l, called the 
Swelling of the Pericardium; whereas it is really an Inflam- 
mation in the Gullet, and Throat; and the ſame that in 
human Bodies, is called the Augiua, or Squinancy. 

ANTIDACTYLUS in Poetry, a Foot in Verſe, con- 
traryto a Dactyl; conſiſting of three Syllables, whereof the 


firſt two are ſhort, and the laſt long. See Dacrtyr. 
ANTIDATE, a ſpurious Date, prior to the true Date 
of a Writing Inſtrument, Act, Deed, or the like. See 


Dart. | 
ANTIDICOMARIANITES, or AnTiDiacomaARi- 


ANISTEs8, antient Hereticks, who pretended that the Holy 
Virgin had not preſerved her Virginity, but that ſhe had 


ſeveral Children by oeh. See VIRGIN. 
Their Opinion was grounded on ſome Expreſſions of our 


Saviour, wherein he mentioned his Brothers, and his Siſters. 
The Antidicomarianites, were the Diſciples of Helvidius 
and 7ovinian, who appeared in Rome toward the cloſe of 


the I Vth Century. 
ANTIDILUVIAN, ſomething before the Deluge. See 


Druc x. 


more than her other Siſters beſide the Chief Meſne, by rea. 
ſon of her Antienty. 

ANTIENT, is alſo the Flag, or Streamer born in the 

Stern of a Ship. See FLAC, Sicnar, c. 
AN riz Nr Demeſne, or Demain, is a Tenure, whereby 
all Manors belonging to the Crown in Villiam the Conque- 
ror's, and St, Edward's time, were held. See TenuRt 
and DEM AIN. 1 

The Numbers, Names, c. hereof were enter d by the 
Conqueror, in a Book call'd Doomſday- Book, yet remaining 
in the Exchequer; ſo that ſuch Lands as by that Book ap- 

ar'd to have belonged to the Crown at that time, are ca- 
ed Antient Deme ſue. See Doous- Day. 

The Tenants in Antient Demeſne are of two ſorts; - 
who hold their Lands frankly by Charter ; the other by Co 
py of Court-Roll, or by the Verge at the Will of the Lord, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Manor. See Faxs-10) 
Cory-noLD, 9c. | 

The Advantages of. this Tenure, are, 1. That Terant 
8 by Charter cannot be rightfully impleaded out of 
their Manor ; and when they are, may abate the Writ b 


pleading the Tenure. 2. They are free from Toll for a) 


things relating to their Livelihood and Husbandry; nor © 
be impanell'd on any Inqueſt, "4 

Theſe Tenants held originally by plowing the King 
Land, plaſhing his Hedges, and the like Gervices, for the 
maintenance of his Houſhold'; and it was on this accu 
ſuch I iberties were given 'em, for which they may Les 
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Weics to ſuch as take the Duties of Toll, Ce. see Sun- mixed, wllich is called Alf Arion ; that without em 


: VICE» 2 are to be accompted anciem Demeſne, but ſuch 
N held in Soccage- See MonsT&AVEikuUNT, iy 
* ANTIRHEC TI CRS, à NTIHECTICA, Remedies againſt 
Helical Diſorders. See HE cTIc. ; ODD. 5 ON 3 
rin crIcuν Poterii, in Pharmacy, a celebrated 
r Preparation, made of equal quantities of Tin, 
Ochalybeated Regulus of Antimony, by melting em in 
11 « Crucible, and putting to them, by little and little, 
ri —— the quantity of Nitre: the Detonation being. o- 
_ the whole is waſh'd with warm Water till no ſaltneſs 
wo 5 very penetrating Medicine, making way into the 
inuteſt Paflages, and fearching even the nervous Cells; 
* its uſe in Hectic Diſorders, from which it derives 
the Name. See HEcTIC, A ghar 
It is applied to good purpoſe in Heavineſſes of the Head, 
Giddineſs, and Dimneſs of Sight, whence proceed Apo- 
lexies and Epilepſies; ànd in all Affections and Foul- 


2 of the Viſcera of the lower Belly is reckoned inferior 


ing. Thus it obtains in the Jaundice, Dropſies, and 
yer — Cachexies. Dr. Cuincy adds, that kh ſcarce 
a Preparation in the Chymical Pharmacy of greater efficacy 
in moſt obſtinate chronick Diſtempers. 2 | 
ANTILOGARITHM, is the Complement of the Loga- 
rithm of a Sine, Tangent or Secant ; or the Difference of 
thar Logarithm, from the Logarithm of ninety Degrees. 
See Log ARITHM and ComPLEMENT, / | | 
ANTILOGY, AnTiLocia, a Contradiction between 
two Expreſſions or Paſſages in an Author. See Cox TRA- 
DICTION. | td | 
Tirinus has publiſhed a large Index of the ſeeming An- 
zilogies in the Bible; 7. e. of Texts which apparently con- 
tradi& each other, but which are explained and reconciled 
by him, in his Comments on the Bible A Malteſe of 
the Oratory in [raly, has attempted the like; but has done 
little more than rchearſe- oh occurs of that kind in the 
principal Commentators, 20951 
The Word is Greek, avTiAoy:e, q. d. Contrary Saying. 
ANTIMENSIA, a kind of Conſecrated Table- Cloth, oc- 
caſionally uſed in the Greek Church, in lieu of a proper Al- 
tar. See ALTAR. 5 5 lene Nie A VC | 
F. Goar obſerves, that in regard the Greets have but few 
conſecrated. Churches; and that conſecrated Altars are not 
things eaſy to be removed: That Church has for many Ages 
made uſe of certain conſecrated Stutts, or Linnens call'd 
Antimenſia, to ſerve the purpoſes thereof, ' —- — - 
ANTIMONARCHICA J. ſomething that oproſes or 
ſtands againſt Monarchy, or Kingly Government. See Mo- 
N ARCH. 90 | : | 
Antimenarchical is frequently uſed in the Senſe of Re- 
fullican. See REPUBLIC. 3 | 
ANTIMONIALS, in Medicine, Preparations of Anti- 
mony 3. or Remedies whereof Antimony is the Baſis, or 
principal Ingredient, Sce ANTIMGN Y.” | 
Autimonials are chiefly of an emetic tendency 3 - tho' 
they may be ſo qualified as to beccme either Cathartic, or 
Diaphoreric, or even only Alterative. See Emxric, Ca- 
THARTIC, Sc. | | | 
Dr. £2:ucy aſſures, that there are no Medicines in Phar- 
macy to be compared with theſe in Maniacal Aﬀections : 
tor that there are noEmetics or Cathartics of any other Tribe 
that are ſtrong enough for ſuch Patients, unleſs in an Over- 
doſe, which might be dangerous. See Mania. 
An Antimonial Cup, made either of Glaſs of Antimony, 
or of Antimony prepared with Salt-petre, tho? a Subſtance 
indifloluble by the Sromach, will give a ſtrong Cathartic, 


or Emetic Quality to any Liquor poured into it; without 


any diminution of its on weight. T 

ANTIMONY, AnTimonium, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
Mineral Subſtance, of a Metalline Nature; having all the 
ſeeming CharaQers of a real Metal, excepting Malleability. 
See MIxERAL and METAL. 7 
Aulimony is what we properly call a Sœni-AIſetal; be- 
ng a Foſſil Glebe, ewpolaiof ome uriderermined Metal, 
combined with a ſulphurous and ſtony Subſtance. See Sk- 
MI METAL. ER 
lt is found in Mines of all Metals; but chiefly thoſe 
of Silver and Lead: That in Gold Mines is uſually held 
the beſt It has alſo his own Mines; particularly in 
Hungary, Tranſylvania, and Germany, 1 ſeveral Pro- 
vinces of France. 


Antimony is found in Clods or Stones of ſeveral ſizes, 


: vg a near reſemblance to black Lead; only that it is 
guter and harder: whence alſo it is called Marca/te of - 


2 fa Ag ring part ſuppoſed to be of that Spe- 


dun Venture is ſomewhat particular, being full of little ſhi- 
| eins or Threads, like Needles; brittle as Glaſs—— 
EE rs there are Veins of a red or golden Colour inter- 


- 


- Antimony is ſup 
the ſeminal Principles of all kind of Bodies; and accordingly 
the Character whereby it is denoted in their Writings, is the 
fame with the Character of the Earth; to denote that An- 


being denominated Female——=lt fuſes in the Fire, tho" 
with ſome difficulty ; ad difiolves more eaſily in Water. 


When dug out of the Earth it is put into large Crucible, 


fuſed by a violent Fire, and then pourcd into Conesp or Au- 


timonial Horns; which makes the common of crude Anti- 


mony of the Shops, the Apex whereof is always the beſt and 


pureſt part, as the Baſis or broadeſt part is the fouleſt. 
ed by many of theChymiſts to contain 


timony is a kind of Microcoſm. See ChaRAcTER and 
EarTH. ; | I | : 


The Uſes of Antimony are very Numerous, and Impor- 


tant———It is a common Ingredient in Specula, or burning 


Concaves, ſerving to give them a finer Poliſh—lIrt makes a 


Part in Bell-Metal ; and renders the Sound more clear 
It is mingled with Tin to make it more hard, white, and 


ſounding; and with Lead, in the caſting of Printer's Let- 


. 


ters, to render them more ſmooth and firm. It is a general 
Help in the melting of Metals, and eſpecially in caſting of 
Cannon Balls. See Sytcurvm, FouNDERLT, Cc. 
Antimony is the Stibium of the Antients ; by the Greeks 
called 5iypum——The reaſon of its modern Denomination is 
uſually referr'd to Baſil Valentine, a German Monk, who ha- 
ving thrown-ſome of it to the Hogs, obſerv'd, that after 
urging them violently, they immediately grew fat upon 
it, This made him think that by giving his Fellow-Monks 
a like Doſe, they would be the better for it. The Expe- 
riment however ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died of it 3 
and the Medicine thenceforward was called Autimony, 


q. 4. Anti- Monk. | 

Its ſingular Properties and Effects have occaſion'd it va- 
rious other Denominations ;' as Proteus, by reaſon of its va- 
rious forms and appearances, Lupus, Devorator, Saturn 
of the Philoſophers, Balneum Solis, Lavacrum Leprorum, 
&c. all chiefly reſpecting its Faculty of deſtroying, and 
diſſipating whatever Metals are fuſed along with it, all 
except Gold; whence its great Uſe in refining and purify- 
ing. See REFINING, PURIYYING, GOLD, Sc. TERS. 

Antimony, is particularly uſed in Pharmacy, under va- 
rious Forms, and with various Intentions——={rs medicinal 
Virtue is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſulphurous'part in its 
Compoſitien, which being diflolved by any proper Men- 
ſtruum, ſets at liberty an active volatile Salt, or other un- 
known Principle, to which the Operation is chiefly owing. 
See ANTIMONIALS. See alſo Surenvs. 

Before the XIVth Century, Antimony had no place in 
Medicine; otherwiſe than as an Ingredient in ſome Coſme- 
ticks: but about that time, Baſil Valentine having found a 
method of preparing, and correQing the dangerous Quali- 
tics of its Sulphur, publiſhed a Book, entitled Currus Trium- 
phalts Antimonii, wherein he maintained it a ſure Remedy 
for all Diſeaſes— But, in ſpight of all he could ſay in its 
behalf, tho' confirmed by Experience, Autimony remained 
in a general Neglect, upwards of 100 Tears; till about 
the beginning of the X Vith Century, when it was brought 
into Vogue by Paracelſus The Parliament of Paris, 
immediately upon this Reſtoration, condemned the uſe of 
it in form; and a Phyſician named Heſnier, having been 
found delinquent herein, was excluded the Faculty. It 
ſecmis, a deal of Miſchief had been done by it, for want of 
knowing the proper ways of Application; ſo that the Ar- 
ret of Parliament repreſents it as a mere Poiſon—— 

Several learned Men complained of ſo ſevere and unjuſt 
a Prohibition; and by a Courſe of happy Experiments 
brought it into Eſteem again: whence in ſpight of all the 
Invectives made againſt 497r:7zgny, by divers Authors, it was 
atlength replaced, in the Year 1637, by Public Authority, 
among the Number of Purgative Drugs; and was inſerted 
accordingly in the Pharmacopceia, publiſhed by the Faculty 
the ſame Year, . 

Patin did all he could to decry Antimony : in his Let- 
ters we find an unuſual Vehemence expreſs'd againſt it 
He had even compiled a large Regiſter of Perſons whom 
the Phyſicians had kill'd by it; which he called he Marty- 
rolcgy of Antimony. : 

Crude AnTimony, or Antimeny in Sibſtance, is the 
Native Mineral Antimony, melted down and caſt in Cones, 
as abovementioned lt is much uſed in Niet-drinks and 
Decoctions of the Woods, and Compoſitions againſt the Scur- 
vy, as a Diaphoretic, and Deobſtruent. See Dia noa E- 
TIC. | 


Chymical Proceſs, waereby its Nature and Powers are al- 
tered or abated; and this 1 according to the Cir- 

cumitances of the Preparation. See ANTIMONIALS.: 
Antimony, ſays Mr. Foyle, alone, or aſſociated with one 
or two other Ingredients, by a variety of Operations and 
Compoſitions, might be brought to furniſh & whole Apo- 
Ft thecary's 


Prepared Ax rIMoxx is that which has undergone ſome | 
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thecary's. Shop: It will anſwer the Phyſician's. Intention 
whether he wants to employ a Cathartic, or an Emetic, a 
Diureric, Diaphoretic, Beobſtruent, Bezoardic, Cordial, 
Oc. Ts © | | 
Regulus of AnT1Mony, or Purification of AnTimony. 
See KEGvuLVs of Antimony. Ry. + = 
Of this are made the Pillulæ Perperne, Vinum Emeti- 
cum, &. See PiLL UL Perpetuæ, Emstic Wine, &c. 
Glaſs of AnTimony, Vitrum antimonii, is crude Anti- 
„ ony ground and calcined by a vehement Fire, in an 
earthen Crucible; till it ceaſe to fume, which is a Proof 
that its Sulphur is evaporated. The Calx is then vi- 
trified in a Wind Furnace ; upon which it becomes tranſpa- 
rent, ruddy, and ſhining. See Gr Ass. 


This is the ſtrongeſt Emetic of oy Preparation of An- 
timony. See EMETIc.— Let, if diſſolved in Spirit of 


Urine, it ceaſes to be either Emetic, or Cathartic; even 
tho' the Menſttuum be drawn from it. 
© Flowers of AnTimony, is intimony pulverized, and 
ſublimed in an Aludel ; the volatile Parts whereof 1:ick to 
the ſubliming Pot. See FrowER and SUBLIMATION. 

This is af a powerful Vomitive z of ſingular Efficacy in 
maniac Caſes; being the Herculeau Remedy by which 
ſome have gain'd ſo much Reputation. | 

Another ſort of Flowers are made of the Regulus of An- 
timony with Sal- Ammoniac ſublimed as before; which make 
a Remedy ſomewhat gentler than the former. —Helmont 
alſo gives us a Preparation of #urging Flowers of Antimo- 
ny. See DIAPHORETLC Autimony. . 
Butter of AnTimony, is a white, gummous Liquor; 
otherwiſe call'd Icy Oil of Antimony. It is uſually prepared 
of crude (tho! ſometimes of Regulus of) Ar2tzmony, and cor- 
rofive Sublimate, by pulverizing, mixing, and diſtilling 'em 
by a gentle Heat: upon which the Butter riſes into the 
Neck of the Retort ; from which, when full, it is to be 
melted down into the Receiver, by the Application of. live 


Coals. 
It is of a very fiery, corrofive Nature, ſo as to be a Foiſon 


when uſed internally. Externally it is applied as a Cauſtic, 
to ſtop Gangrenes, cure Caries's, Cancers, c. See Ca u- 


sric. | | | | 
This Butter may be converted into an Oil, called alſo 


reftlified Butter of Antimony ; by gently diſtilling it a ſe- 
cond time; which renders it more fluid, ſubtile, volatile, 
and efficacious. This digeſted with thrice its Weight 
of Alcohol, makes the purple Tincture of Antimony, a Se- 
cret highly valued by Mr. Boyle, as an excellent Vomit. 

The ſame Butter precipitates, by warm Water, into a 
white, ponderous Powder, or Calx, call'd Mercurius Vitæ, 
and Powder of Algaror ; reputed a violent Emetic. 

Of Butter of Autimony is ailv prepared the Bezoar Mi- 
neral ; by diſſolving the rectificd Butter with Spirit of 
Nitre ; then drying the Solution, and applying more Spi- 
rit of Nitre; and repeating this a third time. The white 
Powder remaining at laſt, kept nearly red-hot for half an 
Hour, is the Bezoardicum Mineral. See BEZOAR. 

Cinnabar of AN TIMONx, is prepared of Mercury, Sul- 
phur, and Antimony mixed and ſublimed in a luted Bolt- 
head, and a naked Fire. It is a good Diaphoretic and 
Alterative. See CINNABAR. i 

There is alſo a Cinnabar of Antimony procured after the 
Butter of Antimony has done riſing, by increaſing the De- 


gree of Fire. 


yet better Cinnabar. | 
Crecus, or Liver of ANTMONx, is the ſame with what 


we otherwiſe call Crocus Metallorum ; excepting that this 

latter is more mild and leſs emetic; being made by re- 
eated Lotions of the former, in warm Water, and then 

33 it again to a Powder. See Crocus Merallorum. 

It is allo call'd Terra Sanfta Rulandi, Terra Aurea, 
Terra Rubra, &c. ; 

Diafhoretic ANTIMONY, is prepared of Autimony pow- 
der'd and mixed with three times the Quantity of Nitre 5 
and the Mixture thrown at ſeveral times into an ignited 
Crucible : upon which, a Detonation enſues, What remains 
being kept in Fufion a quarter of an Hour, turns into a 
white Maſs call'd 4ntimoninm Diaphoreticum Nitratum, 
or Diaphoretic Antimony with Nitre; being hereby be- 
reaved of its emetic and purgative Virtue, and rendred 


only Diaphoretic. SeeDiayrnorETIC. 
If the Air can have Acceſs to it, it will again become 


emetic. See AIR. 

There is alſo a kind of ſweet Diaphoretic Anti many; 
made of the former, 2 pulverizing, boiling it in Water, 
and filtrating the Decoction: Upon which, a white Powder 
will be left in the Filtre; which being waſhed by repeated 
Efiufions of warm Water, and dried, is the 4ulcified or 
common Diaphoretic antimony. This is given as an 
Alexipharmic in malignant Fevers, Small-Pox, c. parti- 
cularly in caſe of Neliriums. It is alſo applied in ſcorbu- 
tic and venereal Diſorders ; Though the learned Zoer- 
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This ſublimed a ſecond time, makes a- 


tion Aquila, or the Eagle. See EA cg. 


haaus abſolutely decties it, as a mere metalline C | 
tute of all medicinal Virtue, and only fit to load and ch 
up the Body, by its Inactivity and Weight. ut 
Diaphoretic Nitre of ANTON, is made by exh,; 
the Solution of the preceding Preparation over 2 
Fire to a dryneſs ; upon which, there remains a Salt ry 
poſed of Nitre, and the Sulphur of the Autimony, cj 
——_ Antimoniatum.—— It is no other than a fort of 


Sal Prunelle, or Sal 2 and accordingly : 


found aperitive, cooling, diuretic z good in infla 
Fevers, He. . and — te. N 

Golden Sulphur of AnTimony, is made of the Scott 
which ariſes in preparing the Regulus; by boiling it ki 
trating the hor Decoction, and adding diſtill'd Vinegn; 
Upon which the whole coagulates, changes into a brow 
Colour, emits a ſtercoraceous Odor, and precipitates a 10d 
Powder. The whole Maſs being waſh'd by repeated at 
fuſions of Water, till the Liquor come away ſcentleſ 2nd 
inſipid, and then dried, it becomes a red Powder, called 
the Golden Sulphur, or Precipitate of antimony; either Wn, 
account of its own Colour, or the yellow one it gives tg 
Glaſs, Metals, Sc. It either proves emetic, cathartic 
diurftic, or ſudorific, as its Force happens to be determined 
See PUR GAT IV. 

Ceruſs, or Calx of AN TIMONx, is the Regulus diſtilled 
with Spirit of Nitre, in a Sand- Furnace; what remain, if 
ter the Fumes are all ſpent, is a white Powder 5 which "BY 
ing waſh'd ſweet, is the Ceruſs required. ——lt is diapho- 
retic; and by many ſet on a footing with the Mineral 9p. 
zoard. 

Magiſiery of AnTinony, is crude Anutimony digeſted 
with qua Regia eight or ten Days; to which, Water i, 
then put, but pour'd off again e'er it ſettle : This to be 
repeated till there remain nothing behind but a yellowiſh 
Powder; which, being ſuffer'd to ſettle, and the Water de. 
canted off, becomes by repeated Ablutions, an infipid Ma. 
giſtery. See MacisTERY. 

Its Operation is rather cathartic than emetic; tho ſome. 
times ſudorific. | 

AnTIMONY reviviſea, Antimonium reſuſcitatum, is pre. 

pared of Flowers of autimony and Sal-Ammoniac, digeſted 
in diftill'd Vinegar; then exhaled, and the remainder 
ſweetned by Ablution. It is emetic, and ſometimes alſo 
fudorific ; good in Maniacal Caſes, Qc. 
All theſe Preparations of Antimony, how ſevere ſoever 
alone, may yet. be ſo managed, as to operate little or no- 
thing at all in the Prime Vie, nor be perceived till they 
are got into the ſmalleſt Veſſels And then it is they 
are qualified to combat the Gout, Pox, Evil, Sc. See 
PUR GATIVEsS. 

ANTINOMASY, or rather Ax rovouMASv, a Figure 
in Rhetoric, whereby a Noun Appellative is uſed inſtead 
of a proper Name. See Ficurs and Name. 

Thus we ſay, the Philoſopher, inſtead of Ariſtotle; the 
Orator, for Cicero; the Apoſtle, for St. Paul, &c.— 
Thus alſo we call a voluptuous Perſon, a Sardanapalus, &. 
And thus we ſay Henry the Great, meaning Henry IV. of 
France. | | 

The Word is compounded of the Greek den for, and 
eveua, Name. | 

ANTINOMY, Antinomia, a Contradiction between 
two Laws, or two Articles of the ſame Law. See Law. 

The Word ſometimes alſo fignifies an Oppoſition to all 
Law; whence a Sect of Enthuſiaſts, who are for carrying 
Goſpel-Liberty above all moral Regards, and light the 
Motives of Virtue as inſufficient to Salvation, are called u. 


tinomians. 
The Word is derived from 

s. Lex, Law. 
ANTINOUS, in Aſtronomy, a Part of the Conſtella- 


the Greek den, contra, and 


ANTIPAGMENTS, Anti pagmenta. See AnTEPAc- 
N ENT A. 

ANTIPATHY, ANTI PATRHIA, a natural Enmity, 0 
A verſion of one Body to another In this Senſe, the 
Word ſtands oppoſed to Sympathy. See Symraray. 

Such is commonly ſaid to be between the Salamander 
and the Tortoiſe, the Vine and the Elm, the 'T'oad and the 
Weezel, the Sheep and the Wolf, the Olive and the Oak, 


Oc. 
Merſenne, in his W Comment. in Genef. gives other 
more extraordinary Inſtances ; as, that a Drum made of 1 
Wolt-Skin, will break another made of a Sheep-Skin : That 
Hens will fly at the Sound of a Harp ſtrung with Fox - Gut 
Strings, c. See other Matters relating to this Head, unit! 
— Articles Saunxp, Musicx, Tunz, TaRAN Tor!, 
0. | 
Mr. Hoyle mentions © a Lady, who having a ſtrange Au. 
* tipathy to Honey; and her Phyſician conceiving it in 
7 you meaſure 9 mixed a little Honey in a Me- 


icine applied to her Foot: But he ſoon repented bi 
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- a Knife ; but is not the 


ANT (III) ANT 


| + for it cauſed a ſtrange Diſorder in her, which 
„ oungaben removing of the Medicine. Uſeful. of Phileſ” 
: Dr Mather relates that © a e 7 3 _ 
ä is upon ſeeing any one cut their Nails wit 

England 8 Fall affected, if the ſame be 
ir x Pair of Sciſſars. Phil. Tranſat. No 339. 
pateticks account for Anti pathies from certain 


occult Qualities inherent in the Bodies. See Occur tr, P- 


T game bk that the Term — can only be applied 


in purpoſe, when uſed with the Reſtriction of 
an 442 Philo n among whom it fignifies no more 
he a Vis Centrifuga, or repelling Power. See RxrErx- 
Lins and CENTRIFUGAL. | 

The Word is compounded of the Greek arm, contra, a- 
ainſt, and 0. G., Paſſion. "© 
A TIPERISTASIS, in Philoſophy, the 4 Sion of 

fire Qualities, one whereot, by its Oppoſition 
two oppo Qu P 
excites and heightens the Force of the other. See Qua- 
ö Word is Greek, Arnme 0); ; form'd of arn, contra 
againſt, and T:eczuar, to ſtand round: 4. 4. Reſiſtence or 
Renitency againſt any thing that ſurrounds or beſcts an- 
other It is uſually defined, the Oppoſition of a con- 
« trary Quality. whereby the Quality it oppoſes becomes 
« heighten d, or intended; or the Action whereby a Body 
« attack'd by another, collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 
« by ſuch Oppoſition 3 or an latenfion of the Activity of 
« one Quality, by the * of another.“ 

Thus Cold, ſay the School-Philoſophers, on many Oc- 
caſions exalts the Degree of Heat; and Dryneſs that of 
Moiſture. See Cor p, Sc. 25 

Thus it is that Quick-Lime is ſet on fire by the Aﬀu- 
fon of cold Water : So Water becomes warmer in Winter 
than in Summer, by Antiperiſtaſis : And to the ſame Cauſe 
it is owing that Thunder and * are excited in the 
middle Region of the Air, which is continually cold. 

This Anti periſtaſis is a Principle of great Uſe and Ex. 
tent in the Peripatetic Philoſophy.— “ Tis neceſſary, 
according to the Authors of that Claſs, “that Cold and 
« Heat be both of them endued with a ſelf-invigorating 
« Power, which each may exert when ſurrounded by its 
« contrary ; and thereby prevent their mutual Deſtruction. 
« Thus it is ſuppoſed that in Summer, the Cold expelled 
« from the Earth and Water by the Sun's ſcorching Beams, 
« retires to the middle Region of the Air, and there 
« defends itſelf againſt the Heat of the ſuperior and in- 
« ferior, And thus, alſo, in Summer, when the Air a- 
« bout us is ſultry hot, we find that Cellars and Vaults 
© have the oppoſite 1 ſo in Winter, when the ex- 
« ternal Air treezes the Lakes and Rivers, the internal Air, 
© in the ſame Vaults and Cellars, becomes the Sanctuary 
of Heat; and Water, freſh drawn out of deeper Wells 
and Springs, in a cold Seaſon, not only feels warm, but 
© manifeſtly ſmokes.” 

Mr. Boyle has canvaſs'd this Doctrine thoroughly, in his 
Hiſtory of Cold. "Tis certain that, à priori, or con- 
ſidering the reaſon of the thing abſtracted from the Experi- 
ments alledg'd to prove an Antiperiſtaſis, it appears high- 
ly abſurd : Since, according to the Courſe of Nature, one 
Contrary ought to deſtroy, not to ſtrengthen another: Be- 
fide, that it is an Axiom that natural Cauſes act as much 
as they can; which, as to inanimate Creatures, muſt be 
allowed phyſically demonſtrative; in regard theſe act not 
by choice, but by a neceſſary Impulſe. 

"Tis commonly, indeed, alledg d, as a Proof of a Power 
Nature has given Bodies of flying their Contraries, that 
Drops of Water, falling on a Table, collect into little 
Globules, to avoid the contrary Quality in the Table, and 
keep themſelves from being ſwallowed up by the dry 
Wood: but this we can account for on more intelligible 
Principles, vis. the Power of Attraction, and Repulſion. See 
ATTRACTION and RET UTSlIox. 

As to the Antiperiſtaſis of Cold and Heat, the Peripa- 
tetics talk of thoſe Qualities being ſurrounded by their 
Oppoſites, as if -each of 'em had an Underſtanding and 
Foreſight, that in caſe it did not gather up its Spirits, and 
guard againſt its Antagoniſt, it muſt infallibly periſh z which 
is to transform phyſical Agents into moral ones. 

In effect, not only Reaſon, but Experiment alſo, con- 
cludes againſt the Notion of an Antiperiſtaſis : The leading 

[gument urged in behalf of it, is, the heating of quick 

ime in cold Water: Now, who can ſufficiently admire 
— the Lazineſs and Credulity of Mankind, who have fo 
ng, and generally acquieſced in what they might ſo eafily 
Pave found to_be falſe ? For if, inſtead of cold Water, the 
3 be quenched with hot, the Ebullition will oftentimes 

ar greater than if the Liquor were cold. See He ar, 
*. Bun in freezing a Baſon to a Joint-Stool with a Mix- 
Snow and Salt, by the Fire- ſide, tis pretended, 


that the Fire ſo intends the Cold, as to enable it to congeal 
the Water that ſtagnated upon the Surface of the Stool, 
betwixt that and the bottom of the Veſſel. But how little 


need there is ofan Anti periſlaſis in this Experiment, appears | 


hence, that Mr. Zoyle has purpoſely made it with good 
ſucceſs, in a place where there neither was, nor ever pro- 
bably bad been, a Fire. See Firs and FxzEzING. | 
The Patrons of an Antiperiſtaſis uſuall plead that Apho- 
riſtical Saying of Hippocrates, * The Viſcera are hotteſt 
in Winter,” in behalfoftheir Opinion: But the only Proof 
uſually brought of ſuch greater Heat, is, that Men then have 
a greater Appetite; ſo that the Aphoriſm ſuppoſes Digeſtion 
to be made in the Stomach by Heat, which i» caſily refell'd. 
See Dic EST ION. 4 | 
Another Argument, urged in favour of an Anti periſtaſis, is 
borrowed from the Production of Hail, which is preſumed 
to be generated in Summer only, not in Winter; and, ac- 
cording to the Schools, is made in the loweſt Region of 
the Air, by the Cold of the falling Drops of Rain being 
fo highly intended by the Warmth they meet with in the 
Air near the Earth, as to congeal into a ſolid form. See 
the Article Hair. 

As to the refreſhing Coldneſs which ſubterraneous Places 
afford in Summer, it may be deny'd that they are then real- 
ly colder than in Winter; tho' if the contrary were allow'd, 
it would not neceſſarily infer an Autiperiſtaſis.— Tis cer- 
tain, the ſmoaking of Waters drawn from deep places in 
froſty Weather, does not neceſſarily inſer ſuch Water to be 
warmer than at other times when it does not ſmoke ; ſince 
that Effect may proceed, not from the greater Warmth of 
the Water, but from the greater Coldneſs of the Air. For 
a Man's Breath in Summer, or in mild Winter Weather, 
becomes very viſible ; the cold ambient Air ſuddenly con- 
denſing the fuliginous Steams diſcharged by the Lungs 3 
which, in warmer Weather, are readily -diffuled in imper- 
ceptible Particles through the Air. See the Articles WATER, 
Col. p, Sc. | 

ANTIPERISTALTIC, in Anatomy, a Motion of the 
Inteſtines contrary to the Periſtaltir Motion. See PERI - 
sTAL ric. 2 

The Periſtaltic Motion is a Contraction of the Fibres, 
of the Inteſtines from above, downwards; and the Anti- 
Periſtaltic Motion is their Contraction from below, up- 
wards, See INTESTINES. TR 

The Word is derived from the Greek «y7}, againſt, me}, 
about; and Ns, that which hath the Power of com- 
preſſing. See VERMICULAR, 

ANTIPHONE, AnTirnonum, the Anſwer made by 
one Choir to another, when the Pſalm or Anthem is-ſung 
between two. See AN THEM, Cnois, Oc. 


ANTIPHRASIS, a fort of figurative Speech which has 


a contrary meaning to what it carries in appearance. r, 
2 kind of Irony, wherein we ſay one thing and mean the 
contrary. See FIG uRE and IRON x. 

The Word is derived from the Greek arn and epams, of 


opate, I ſpeak. 


Tis a common Error, to make Antiphraſes conſiſt 


in a fingle Word; as when we ſay that the Parce ate thus 
call'd by Autiphraſis, becauſe they ſpare no body, Parce 


quia nem parcunt.——St. Ferom, in his Epiſtle to Ri- 


parius againit Vigtlantins, ſays he ought rather to be cal- 
led Dormitantius per Anti phraſin, than Vigilantius, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed the Chriſtians holding Wakes at the 
Tombs of the Martyrs. | 5 

Sanctius, in his Minerva, p. 431. condemns ſuch Anti- 
phraſes; by reaſon Phraſis is not applicable to a ſingle 
Word, but ſignifies Orationem, aut lopuendi Modum. See 
PuRAsk. 

That excellent Grammarian defines Anti phraſis to be a 
Form of Irony, whereby we ſay a thing, by denying what 
we ought rather to affirm it to be: Antiphraſis et Ironiæ 
quedam forma cum dicimus negando id quod debuit affirma- 
ri. As when we ſay, Ir did not diſpleaſe me, or, He is 
10 Fool; meaning, I was pleaſed with it, or, He is a Man 
of Senſe.— On this Principle, the Antiphraſis ought to 
be ranked among the Figures of Sentences, and not thoſe 
of Words. See Ficukrs. 

ANTIPODES, or AnTicnrtrnonss, in Geography, a re- 


lative Term, underſtocd of ſuch Inhabitants of the Earth 


as hve diametrically oppoſite to one another. See EARTH. 

The Antipodes are thoſe who live in Parallels of Latitude 
equally diſtant from the Equator, the one toward the North, 
the other to the South; and under the ſame Meridian, 
tho 180, or juſt half of that Meridian, diſtant from one 
another. See PARALLEL and MERRIDIAN. 

The Anti podes have the ſame degree of Heat and Cold; 
the ſame length of Night, and Day ; bur at contrary times > 
It being Midnight with one when it is Noon with the o- 
ther ; and the longeſt Day with one, when ſhorteſt with the 
other, Sce Hear, Dar, Nicur, Ce. 


Again, 


- 
: 
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Again, as the Horizon of any place is 90 diſtant from 
the Zenith thereof; Anti poes have the fame Horizon. See 
HoR Iz oN. And hence, when the Sun riſes to ene, he 
ſets to the other. See RISIN O and SETTING. 25 

The Word comes from the Greek dll, againſt, and ws, 
nd, a Foot. | e 

Plato is ſaid to have firſt ſtarted the Notion of An- 


ti podes; and likewiſe to have given them the Name: 
As he conceiv'd the Earth to be of a ſpherical Figure, it 
was eaſy for him to infer that there muſt be Anti podes. 


See EarTn. | 
Mary of the Antients, and particularly Lactantius and 


Anzuſtin, laugh'd at the Notion. | | 

Te latter of thoſe Fathers is out of his wits to think 
how Men and Trees ſhould hang pendulous in the Air, 
their Feet uppermoſt ; as they muſt do in the other Hemi- 


ſpkerc. ; ä N 
And if we may believe Aventine, Boniface Archbiſhop 


of Mentz and Legate of Pope Zachary, in the eighth Cen- 
tury, declared a Biſhop of that Time, called Virgilius, a 
Heretick, for maintaining that there was ſuch a thing as 


Anti podes. 
But this Piece of Hiſtory is controverted by the Authors 


of the Mem. de Trevoux; having been made uſe of, it 
ſeems, by ſome Perſous, to ſhew that the Church has been 
miſtaken in its Deciſions The only Account extant of 
the matter, uf on which the Tradition is founded, is a Let- 
ter of Pope Zachary to Boniface 3 wherein he ſays, © It it 
« he proved that he maintain that there is another World, 
„ and other Men under the Earth; another Sun, and an- 
other Mcon; expel him the Church, in a Council; aſter 
« firſt diveſting him of the Prieſthood, &c.” The Au- 
thors above-cited endeavour to prove that this 'Threatening 
was never executed; and that ZBoniface and Virgilius at- 
terwards lived together in good Underſtanding; and that 
Virgilius was even canonized by the ſame Pope. Mem. de 
Tyev. an 1708. 
They further aſſert, that were the Story true; the Fope 
had done nothing contrary to Truth and Equity: in re- 
ard the Notion of Antifodes was very different in thoſe 
ays, from what it is now——* For beſides the Demonſtra- 
« tions of the Mathematicians, ſay they, the Philoſophers 
© too added their Conjectures; and aflerted that the Sea 
© made two great Circles around the Earth, which divided 
« jt into four parts; that the vaſt Extent of this Ocean, 
« and the burning Heats of the torrid Zone, prevented any 
Communication between thoſe four parts of the Earth, 
« {© that Men could not be of the ſame Kind, nor 122 


© from the ſame Original: and this,” jay our Authors, 
i was what was meant by the Word Anti podes in thoſe 


«I mes.” 

As to the Sentiments of the Primitive Chriſtians with 
regard to mtipodes ; ſome, rather than admit the Conclu- 
ſions of the Philoſophers, abſolutely denied the whole, even 
the Demonſtrations of the Geometricians relating to the 
Sphericity of the Earth: which is Lactautius's way, Iuſtit. 
lib. iii. c. 24. Others only call'd in queſtion the Conjec- 
tures of the Philoſophers: which is St. Auguſtin's Method, 
Ae Civit. Dei, lib. xvi. c. 9g. After 22 the Que- 
ſtion, whether there ever were Nations of Cyclopes, or Pig- 
mies, of of People whoſe Feet ſtood outward, Cc. he 


** 


comes to the point of Aut i podes, and asks, * whether the 


« lower part of our Earth be inhabited by Anti pode“ — 
He made no doubt of the Earth's being round, nor of 


there being a part diametrically NR to ours; but only 
diſputes its being really inhabited. And the Conſidera- 


tions he ſuggelts for that purpoſe are juſt enough: As, 
That they who aſſerted gui i podes, had no Hiſtory for it; 
That the lower part of the Earth may be cover'd with Wa- 
ter; and that to place 477podes there, of a different Ori- 
gin from us, (as muſt have been the Opinion of the An- 
tients, ſince they thought it impoſſible to go from our 
World to theirs ;) is to contradict Scripture, which teachcs 
that the whole Race deſcended from one Man——Such is 
the Sentiment of that Critic. 

It may be added, that the Chriſtian Fathers were not 
the only Perſons who diſputed the Truth of Autipodes. 
Lucretins had done it before them at the end of his firſt 
Book, v. 10, 63, Ec. See alſo Plutarch, lib. de Facie in 
Orbe Lung; and Pliny, who refutes the Opinion, 0. ii. 


c. 65. 
ANTIPR ADICAMENTS, in Logic. See AnTEPRE- 


DICAMENT. 
ANTIPTOSIS, a Figure in Grammar, whereby one 
Caſe is put for another. See Cs xk. 
. The Word comes from the Greek ay}, pro, and das, 
aſs. #77 
ANTIQUARY, AnTiqQvarivs, a Perſon who ſtudies 
and ſearches after Monuments and Remains of the An- 
tients 3 as, old Medals, old Books, old Statues, Sculptures, 
and Inſcriptions, and, in general, all curious Pieces that 


may afford any lignt into Antiquity, Sce AnTiQu1Ty. 


See alſo MexuuENT, MzDar, IxscRITTIox, Scyr,, 
TURE, STATUE, Oc. MOTH dive | 

Formerly there were ſeveral other kinds of Antiquaris, 
The Librarii, or:Copiſts, i. e. thoſe who tranſcribed in fa 
legible Characters what had been before written in Notes, 
were called by this Name. See LIBRARII— They were 
alſo denominated Calligraphi. | 
In the chief Cities ot Greece and Italy, there were other 
Perſons of Diſtinction, called Autiquaries, whoſe bufineſ 
it was to ſhew Strangers the Antiquities of the Place, 10 
explain the antient Inſcriptions, to give them all the 
aſſiſtance they could in this way of Learning. 

This was doubtleſs a very curious and uſctul Inſtitution; 
and might well deſerve to be re-eftabliſh'id———Panſanii; 


calls theſe Antiquaries ES; the Sicilians call'd em 
Myſtagogos. - 


ANTIQUATED, AnTiQuaTvs, ſomething obſolete, 


or grown out of date, or uſe. See OB80LE TE. 
NTIQUE, AnTiqQuvus, ſomething that is antient. See 


ANTIENT. 


The Term is chiefly uſed by Architects, Sculptors, and 
Painters; who apply it to ſuch pieces of ArchiteQure 
Sculpture, Painting, c. as were made at the time when 
the Arts were in their greateſt perfection, among the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans, viz. from the Age of Alexander 
the Great to the time of the Emperor Phocas, when Traly 
became over-run by the Goths and Vandals. 

In this ſenſe the Word ſtands oppoſed to Modern. See 
MopkRN. | 

Thus we ſay, an axytique Building, or a Building after 
the Antique; an antique Buſt, or Bas Relievo ; the ax. 
tique Manner, Taſte, Ec. 

AnTI1qQue is ſometimes even contradiſtinguiſh'd from ay. 
tient, which denotes a lefler degree of Antiquity, when 
the Art was not in its utmoſt Purity: Thus, antique Ar. 
chitecture is frequently diſtinguiſh'd from antient Archi- 
recture, See ARCHITECTURE. 

Some Writers uſe the Compound 4ntiquo-modern, in re- 
= of old Gothic Churches and other Buildings; to di- 

inguiſh them from thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 

AnTiqQut Work, See AnTic Work. 

ANTIQUITY, AnTiqvitaAs, antient Days; or the 
Times paſt long ago. Sce Ack, Tims, AnTiqQus, Au- 


TIENT, c. 
Thus we ſay, the Heroes of Antiquity, the Marks of 


Antiquity, Ec. 

ANTiqQuirTy is alſo uſed in reſpe& of the Remains, or 
Monuments of the Antients. See MonumtnT, Remains, 
Rvans, Ec. a 

Thus we ſay, the Autiquities of Greece, the Jewiſh An- 
tiguities, Roman Antiquities, Ec. The Chineſe are 
infinite Admirers of Antiquity. 

ANTISCII, or AnTozci, in Geography, the People 
who inhabit on different fides of the Equator; and who, of 
conſequence, at Noon, have their Shadows projected oppo- 
ſite ways. See SHADow, 

The People of the North are Antiſctii to thoſe of the 
South; the one projecting their Shadows, at Noon, towards 
the North Pole, and the others towards the South Pole. 

Antiſcii are frequently confounded with Amnteci, who 
inhabiting oppoſite tides of the Equator, have the ſame E- 
levation of Pole. See AnToxci. 

The Antiſcii ſtand contradiſtinguiſh'd from Periſcii, &c. 
See PERIScII. ; 

AnT1sC11 are ſometimes alſo uſed among Aftrologers, for 
two Points of the Heavens equally diſtant from the Tro- 
pics Thus the Signs Leo and Taurus are held Autiſcii to 
each other. | 

The Word comes from the Greek dyn, againſt, and ou, 


Shadow, | 


ANTISCORBUTICKS, Remedies againſt the Scorbutu 


or Scurvy. See SCORBUTUs. See alſo DETERGENT. 

ANTI-SPODIUM. See Syonivm. 

ANTI-SIGMA, a Mark in the antient Writings, whe" 
the Order of the Verſes is to be changed. 

ANTISPAST Us, in the antient Poetry, a Foot in Verle, 
having the firſt Syllable ſhort, the ſecond and third long 
and the fourth ſhort. See Foor and VERSE. 

ANTISTITIUM, a Term uſed in antient Hiſtoric, 
for a Monaſtery. See MonasTERY. 

ANTISTROPHE, a Figure in Grammar, whereby tuo 
Terms or Things mutually dependent one on another, are 
reciprocally converted. See Ficurt and ConveRs10N. 

As, if one ſhould ſay, the Maſter of the Servant, and 
the Servant of the Maſter. 

AnTisTROPHE was alſo a kind of Dance in uſe among 
the Antients; wherein they ſtepped ſometimes to the 
Right, and ſometimes to the Left, Kill doubling theit 
Turns or Converſions. See Dance. 

The Motion towards the Left, they called Antiſtroplè; 
from 4y]i, againſt, and geh, of sgi, I turn. See § r 
rHE w——— Hence OT, Aurr 
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Lyric Poetry, in reſpect 


AvTiSTROPHE, is alſo uſed in 


ofan on. Epode. See Ops. 


7 1 Antifrophe is a kind of Eccho, or Replication to 
- and the 
1 Hk and 


kind of Ol f 

; was good and juſt 
Dire autos had created d. 
ſollow it, in order to ſet us in oppoſition to G 


nd t 
Eel, in order to avonge 


213 comes their Name - which is derived from the 
51/1411, I oppole, I am contrary. 
0 TEN AR. in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Thumb; 
whoſe Office is to draw it to the Fingers It riſes from 
the Bone of the Meracarpus that ſuſtains the Fore-finger, 
and is inſerted into the firſt Bone of the Thumb. Sce Fix- 
rw ang is alſo the Name of a Muſcle of the great 
Toe ; which arifing from the inferior part of the third Os 
Cuneiforme, and paſſing obliquely, is inſerted into the in- 


ide of the Ofſa Sefſanwidea. See Tos. 


aged us to 
Pe Crea- 


he Word is compounded of the Greek arri, apainſt 5 
* Yeyag; ab being Antaganiſ to the Tenars. See 
TENAR. 


ANTITHESIS, in Rhetorick, a ſetting two things by 
way of Oppoſition to each other, that the Excellency 
of the one, and the Folly of the other may appear the 
more ſtrongly, See OrrosiTs and Oyros1TION. 

Such is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catilinarian + On 
« the one fide ſtands Modeſty, on the other Impudence ; on 
« the one Fidelity, on the other Deceit; here Piety, there 
u gacrilege; here Continency, there Luſt, &c.”— Such alſo 
is that of Augiiſtus to ſome ſeditious young Men, Audite, 
Juvenes, Senem, quem Fuvenem ſenecs Andivere Such 
again is that of Sencca, Cure Leves loqummtur, Ingentes 

upent. 

* Auguſtin, Seneca, Salvian, and many other antient 
Writers, ſeem greatly to affect Anrirheſes 3 but among the 
Moderns they are generally decried. Deſmarets reprelents 
'em as the Favourites of young Writers. 

Perſius long ago declaimed againſt the impertinent uſe 
of Antitbets. _ 

——Crimina Raſis | 

Librat in Antithetis, doctus poſuiſſe Figuras. 

AnTITHEs818 is alſo a Figure in Grammar, whereby one 
Letter is ſubſtituted in the room of another; as olli for illi. 
The Word is deriv'd from the Greek av]ivso1s, Oppoſi- 
tion. | 

ANTITHETARIUS, a Term occurring in the Title of 
a Chapter in the Laws of Canutus, vis. Capit. 47. but not 
in the. Chapter it ſelf. The meaning of the Word, is where 
a Man endeavours to difcharge himſelf of the Fact of which 
he is accuſed, by recriminating, i. e. by charging the Accu- 
fer with the ſame Fact. See REcaIMINATION. 

ANTITHET, AxTrTHz Ton, an Oppoſite, or Contrary; 
ſomething diſpoſed by way of Antitheſis. See AnTiTHEsis. 

ANTITRAGUS, in Anatomy, part of the Auricle op- 
polite to the Tragys, See Tu Acus, AurIcLE and 

Ax. 

ANTITRINITARIANS, Hereticks who deny the ho- 
Trinity, and teach that there are not three Perſons in the 
Cod-head. See Trinity and Gop. 
N Thus the Photinians, who do not believe the Diſtinction 
el Perſons in God; the Arians, who deny the Divinity of 
the Word; and the Maceddnians, who deny that of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, were all tperly Antitrinitarians. See Pnori- 
NIAN, ARIAN, and Mack DONLIAN. | 

Among the Moderns, Antitrinitarians 
underſtood of Socinians, 
N, and UniTagian. | | | 
8 The Biliotheca Antitrinitariorum, or Antitrinitafian Li- 

rary, is a Poſthumous Work of Chriſtopher Sandius, an 
<mment Anlitrinitarian; wherein he gives a Liſt digeſted 
in Order of Time, of all the* Socinian or modern Anti- 
'Tinitarian Authors, with a brief Account of their Lives; 
and a Catalogue of their Works. ; 

ANTITYPE, a Greek Word, properly fighifying a Type 
or Figure correſ ponding to ſome other Type. See Tyr. 
* Word Antitype, Av rirumoe, occurs twice in the New 
* lament, vis. in the Epiſtle to the Hebrezus, IX. 24. and 
a 1 Ep. III. 21. where its genuine Import has 
deen much controverted The former ays, that Chriſt 
j mr entered into the Holy Places made with Hands, 
a * ich are <1]:7vTe, the Figures or Autitj pes of the true; 
„en to appear in the Preſence of God for us. Now 


TuS as 1 I 2 i 1 
Mack * *. a; obſerved, fignifies the Pattern by 
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afe particularly 
call'd alſo Unitarians: See Soct- 


(Iz) 


the Pattern ſhew'd him in the Mount; the Tabernacle G 


which is uſually divided into the Srrophe, Au- 


om them 
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farmed was the Antitype of what was ſhewn to Moſes : Apy 
Thing therefore formed according to a Model - —— 
is an Anti ie r N 
In the latter Paſſage, the Apoſtle ſpeaking of Noab's 
Flood, and the deliverance of only eight Perſons in the 
Ark from it, ſays © nal i—ę al vor voy outer Banlious, Bap- 
tiſm being an Antitype to that, now ſaves us; not put- 
ting away the Filth of the Fleſh, but the Anſuer of a good 
Conſcience toward God, Cc. The, meaning is, that Righ- 
teouſneſs, or the Anſwer of a good.Conſcience towards God, 
now ſaves us by means of the Reſurrection of Chriſt, as 
formerly | | 
of the Ark, during the Flood The Word, Antitype, 
therefore here fignifies a general Similitude of 2 
ces; and the Particle à, wherennto; refers; not to the imme- 
dient Antecedent; drt , Water, but to all that precedes. 
. AnTrrves, among the antient Greek Fathers, and in ths 
Greek Liturgy, is alſo applied to the Symbols of Bread and 
Wine in the Sacrament. See SYmBor, Eucyarisr, Cc. 
Hence it has been argued by Proteſtants; that the 
Greeks do not really believe the Do&rine of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation; in regard they call the Bread and Wine Antirypes, 


«r7iTvTe, g. d. Figures, Similitudes, even after the Conſe- 


cration. See GREEK, TrRAn&UBSTANTIATION, Sc. 
Clement, in his Conſtitutions, 8. Cyril, and Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and ſeveral other antient Writers, make no ſcru- 
le of uſing the Term on the ſame Occaſion; as is allowed 
by Leo Allatins, Suicer, &c. Theſaumr. Ecc lefiaſt, 
M. Simon replies to Dr. Hnyth, who had made this Ob- 
ſervation of the Greeks calling the Species, Antitypes, after 
Conſectation ; that the Greek Church does not hold the 
Conſecration compleated till after the Prayer call'd Invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which comes after the Paſſage of 
the Liturgy, where the Bread and Wine ate call'd Anti- 
Types. 
d. that Marcus Epheſius, the Leader of the Party a- 
gainſt the Zatins, at the Council of Florence ; Das wth of 
this very Paſſage in the Greek Liturgy, to prove that the 
Conſecration does not conſiſt wholly in the Words, This is 
my Body ; but alſo in the Prayer or BenediQion which the 
Prieſt rehearſes afterwards; invoking the Holy Spirit. See 
Garter | 3 . 
ANTLER; among Hunters, the firſt of the Pearls that 
grow about the Bur of a Deer's Horn. See HEAD. 
There are alſo Sur-Antlers, Brow- Antlers, &c. See 


Huxr IN. 1 | 
ANTONOMASIA, in Rhetoric. See AnTrinomasy. 
ANTRUM, in Anatomy, the beginning of the Pylorus, 

or lower Orifice of the Sromach. See Pyro us and S ro- 

MACH. 

ANTOECI, iti Geography, thoſe Inhabitants of the 
Earth who li ve under the ſame Meridian, and at the ſame 
Diſtance from the Equator ; the one towards the North, 
and the other to the South. Sec Earra.. . a 

Hence, the Autœci have the ſame Longitude and the ſame 
Latitude, only of a different Denomination. See LAri- 
TUDE, c. | 

The Inhabitants of Peloporneſus are Antaci to the Hot- 


tentots of the Cape of Good Hope — Anteci are frequently 


confounded with Antiſcii. See Ax rIscII. 

The Antaci have preciſely the ſame Hours of the Day 
and Night; but oppoſite Seaſons : when tis 12 a-Clock in 
the longeſt Summer Day with one; tis t2 a Clock of the 
ſhorteſt Winter's Day with the other; and hence the Night 
of the one isalways equal with the Day of the other. See 
Day, Hou, Sx AN, c. 5 

Hence alſo thoſe Stars which never riſe to any given 
Place, to the Antæci and Antipodes thereof never ſet : and 
vice verſa——And ifthe Antæci turn their Faces toward each 
other, or the Antipodes look both toward the Equator, the 
Stars will riſe to the one on the right Hand, and to the o- 
ther on the Left. See AnTiropss, Sc. : 

The Word is form'd of the Greek arr., contra, and sm], 
I dwell, inhabit——— The Antec: are contradiſtinguiſh'd 
from the Periæci. See PERIOꝶERCI. | | 

ANUS, in Medicine, the Extremity of the Inteſtine 
Rectum; or the Orifice of the Fundament. See Rxc- 
tym and FonrAMEnNT. _ 8 : | 
Rec in Ano are very difficult of Cure. See Fisrur A. 
The Gabionites ſent golden Anus's back with the Ark, to 
be cured of a Diſcaſe which afflicted them in the Anus; 
. A 2 | 

Sphinfer of the Anus, or Sphinfer Ani. See Seurnc- 
TER Ani. | | 

Levator Ant. See Levartor Ani. 

Scalptor Anz. See Ani-ScareroR © 
N or Prolapſus Axl. See PaocibENTIA 

at. 3 5 | | by 

Anvs is alſo uſed for a ſmall Hole in the third Ventricle 


wakes g is made: and as Moſes was obliged of the Brain, which leads into the fourth Ventricle of the 
© the Tabernacle, add all Things in it, according to Cerebellum. See Brain and VenTRICLIA., 
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AORISTUS, Aon isr, 4 Tenſe in the Oreck Gram. 
Mar, anſwering to 3 of the Latin and 
\ Bnolifp. See IENSE e 
5 inſtance, I lov'd yen. — The Greeks have two 


] 'SeePrxETER and PRETERIT: 


| /tus's ; the Latins, none. and PRET 
Ts. in Anatomy, an 32 which ariſes imme- 
diately out of the left Ventricle of the Heart; and is di. 
Aributed thence thro? all Parts of the Body. See Ax TER 
| HzART. 
ke Aorta is otherwiſe called the great Artery 5 as be- 
ing the Trunk, out of which the other Arteries all ſpring ; 
and the great Conduit or Canal whereby the Blood 1s con- 
vey'd throughout the Body. See Broop and CincuLa- 


ION. | 


The Word is form'd of the Greek 4:91), which fignifies 
a Veſſel, Cheſt, &c. —The Aorta is divided into two 
grand Trunks, call'd the Aſcending and Deſcending 3; Aorta, 
aſceudens and deſtendens. See AscxnDinG and Dxsczxp- 


"Obcations, or Petrifactions of the Coats of the Horta 


at its riſe from the Heart, are ſo frequent, that ſome think 
it a conſtant Caſe. Mr. Cooper, however, has an expreſs 
Diſcourſe to ſhew that whenever ſuch Offification happens in 
Man, it is a Diſeaſe, and incommodes the Part in the due 
Execution of its Office. Of this he gives us ſeveral In- 
ſtances z one, in which an Intermiſſion of Pulſe was pro- 
duced ; in another, a Coldneſs of the Extremes with a 
Gangrene, Sc. Phil. Tranſat. N“ 299. 
AONIDES, in Mythology. See Musk. x 
APAGMA, a Term uſed by ſome Writers in Chirurgery, 
fot the thruſting of a Bone or other Part out of its proper 
place. Sce DISLOCATION. | 
APAGOGICAL Demonſtration, is ſuch as does not 
prore the thing directly, but ſhews the Impoſſibility and 
Abſurdity which ariſes from denying it. See DEMONSTRA- 
110. 
Hence it is alſo call'd, Reductio ad impoſſibile, or a 
abſur dum. See REDpucTION and ABSUR DUM. | 
APANNAGE, APENNAGE, or Ar PAN NACE. See 
APPANAGE. | | | | 
APELLITAZ, Hereticks in the Primitive Church, who 
taught that Chriſt left his Body diſſolved in the Air; and 
ſo aſcended into Heaven without it. 2D 
APARTMENT, a Portion of a large Houſe, wherein 
a Perſon may lodge ſeparately ; having all the Convenien- 
cies requiſite to make a compleat Habitation. See Hovss, 
Ec. | 5 
A compleat Apartment muſt conſiſt at leaſt of a Cham- 
ber, an Antichamber, and a Cabinet or Wardrobe. Sce 
 CnamntR, ANTICHAMBER, Cc. | 
The Word comes from the Latin Abartimentium, of the 
Verb partiri, to divide. | 3 
APATHY, a moral In*:fibility ; or a Privation of all 
Paſſion, all Motion, or Perturbation of Mind, See Pas- 
SION. 
The Sroicks affected an entire Apathy: their wiſe Man 
was to enjoy a perſect Calmneſs or Tranquillity of Mind, 
incapable of being rufled, and above the reach of any 
Sent: either of Pleaſure or Pain. See SToicks, PLE A- 


SURE and PAIN. | | | 
The Word is form'd of the privative Particle a, and Ta- 


0:5, Paſſion. | | 

In the firſt Ages of the Church the Chriſtians adopted 
the Term Apathy, to expreſs a Contempt of all earthly 
Concerns ;3 a State of Mortification, ſuch as the Goſpel 
preſcribes. And hence we find the Word often uſed among 
the devouter Writers: Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, 
brought it exceedingly in vogue; thinking hereby to draw 
the Philoſophers to Chriſtianity, who aſpired after ſuch a 
ſublime pitch of Virtue. 

Quietiſm, is only path diſguiſed under the appearance 
of Devotion. Sec Quit TI8M. . | 

APATURIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated by the 
Athenians in honour of Bacchus. See Fx As T. | 

The Word is derived from the Greek d mm, Fraud. 
It is ſaid to have been inſtituted in memory of a fraudu- 
lent 4 obtain'd by Melanthus King of Athens, over 
Xenthns, King of Bectia, in a ſingle Combat, which they 
agreed upon, to put an end to a Debate between 'em rela- 
ting to the Frontiers of their Countries. Hence Bu- 
Aus calls it Feſtum Decoptionts, the Feaſt of Deceit. 

This Feaſt laſted four Days: The firſt Day, thoſe of 
the ſame Tribe made merry together ; and this they call'd 
las. The ſecond Day, which they call'd *Ard35ongy 
they ſacrificed to ꝓupiter and Minerva. The third Day, 
which they call'd Ks-:@ns, ſuch of their young Men and 


Maids as were of Age, were admitted into their Tribes, 


The fourth Day they call'd Fινi. | 
Other Authors give a different Etymology of this Feaſt, 


from what we have now related : They tell us, that the 


young Atbeniaus were not admitted into the Tribes on the 


Ty 


C114) 


third Day, till their Fathers had firſt ſwore that they 
their own Children; and that till that time they Ky 
poſed, in ſome meaſure, to be without Fathers, 1 
vhence the Feaſt, ſay they, took its Name. 
Xenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the R 
tions and Friends met on this occafion, and join'd 9 
Fathers of the young People who were to be received tk 
the Tribes; and that from this Aſſembly the Feag Ap 
Name: that in Abe, the @ far from being a Privatin 
is a Conjunctive, and fignifies the ſame thing with 14 7 
Sea Ersv, Argrel. denen u 10 . 
| , APBrs1A, in Medicine, a want of N;c.n: 
Sce _— 1 ane * Dizelin 

Apepſia, is a Defect in the Stomach, which preve 
A Arge in from affording a proper Chyle fre 8 
ing the Blood and nouriſhing the Bod) See Fuop 227 
MAcn, CnvLz, BLoov, NV RITION, Cc. 

The Word is form'd from the privative Particle «, , 1 
TT, coquo, I boil, or concoct. | n n 

APERIENS, or Aperient, or Aperitive, in Medici, 
See APERIENT. | * 
The Word is Latin; being the Participle of the Verh 
Aperire, to open; 4.4. opening. 

Crocus Martis ARRIENS, opening Saffron of Iron, i;, 
Preparation of Jron-Plates or Filings, made by expolin 
them to the Rain or Dew, till they contract a Ruſt ; whic 
is the Medicine required. See Caocvs and Mars, gde 
alſo Arx, &c.—lt is a good 4perient. 

 Aezriens Palpebram Reftus, in Anatomy, is a Muſc|: 
which rifing in the Orbit of the Eye, near the entrance gf 
the Optic Nerve Janes over the attollent Muſcle of tie 
Eye, and is at laſt inſerted into the whole ſuperior Part; 
the upper Eye-lid, which it ſerves to open. See Exk and 
PALPERRA. 

APERIENTS, or ArERITIVE Medicines, are ſuch a 
open the obſtructed Paſſages of the ſmall Veſſels, Glands, and 
Pores ; and by that means promote a due Circulation of the 
contained Juices, See OzsTRucTiON, Caritiary 
'GranD, CI RcULATION, Sc. ; 

Aperients, then, coincide with Deobſtruents. Sce Dr. 
OBSTRUENT. - | | | 
Ihe five lefler perient, or opening Seeds, are Graz, 
Madder, Eryngo, Capers and Cammock.——The greater 
opening Seeds are Smallage, Fennel, Aſparagus, Patſly, 
and Butcher's Broom. Os, 

APERTIONS, in Architecture, are the Openings in a 
Building; as Doors, Windows, Stair-caſes, Chimneys, Out- 
lets and Inlets for Light, Smoke, Sc. See Buirvinc, 

See alſo Doox, WIN Dow, Ec. | 


” 1 


* 


- The aApertious ſhould be as few as: may be; it being a 
Rule that all Openings are Weakenings. 9 8 

APERTURE, AER TVURA, the Opening of any thing; 
or a Hole, Cleft, or vacant Place in ſome otherwiſe ſolid, 
or continuous Subject. See OPEN IN o. 

| The Word comes from the Latin Apertura, of Aperire, 
oO | 

In Geometry, Aperture is uſed for the Space left between 

two Lines which mutually incline towards each other to 
form an Angle. See AN LE. 3 
In Optics, Aperture is the Hole next the Object Clas 
of a Teleſcope, or Microſcope ; thro* which the Light and 
Image of the Object come into the Tube, and are thence 
carried to the Eyc. See OsJzct-GLass.  .. 

Ar ERTURE is alſo underſtood of the Part of the Objed- 

Glaſs itſelf, which covers the former, and which is leſt per- 
vious to the Rays. See TELESCOPE, | 
A great deal depends on having a juſt Aperture. 
To find it experimentally ; apply ſeveral Circles of black 
ſmutted Peper, each bigger than other, upon the Face 
of the Glaſs, from the Magnitude of a Pea to the whole 
Extent of the Glaſs, and with each of theſe, ſeparately, 
view ſeveral diſtant Objects; as the Moon, Stars, Cc. 
That thro' which they appear the moſt diſtinctly, is to be 
pitch'd upon. | RE 

M. 4uzout affirms, that he found that the 4pertures of 
Teleſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate Ratio 
of their Lengths: But Hagens, who firit introduced 
the Uſe of  Apertures, aſſures us he found by experience, 
that the Aperture of an Object-Glaſs, E. gr. of zo Foot, is 
to be determined by this Pro rtion: as 3o to 3, that i, 
as 10 to 1, fo is the Root of the Diſtance of the Focus o 
any Glaſs multiply'd by 30, to its Aperture: and the focal 
Diſtances of the Eye-Glaſſes are to be proportional to tis 

Apertures. | 
A Table of Afertures for Teleſtopes of various Lengtli 
Sc. See under the Article TzLEscors. 
The greater or leſs Aperture of an Object- Glaſs, it is 
be noted, does not increaſe or diminiſh the viſible Arca © 
the Object; all that is effected by this, is the admitta"® 
of more or leſs Rays, and e the more bright ot 


F ject, | 
ob cure A ppearance of the Obje Hence, 
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AI 
eine Pers thro' a Teleſcope, a much leſs 
Hence, in 7 ulsd chan for the Moon Fupirer, or g. 
ſe her Light is ſo vivid and glaring— Which 


A 

dau, gem does a little invalidate and diſturb M. Au- 
Con fragenden, an is ſhewn by Dr. Hook, Phil. Tranſat. 
20¹¹ b 1 | : 

N | bularum, in antient Law. Books; ifes 
—— a Laſt Will and Teſtament. See WiLL 


* ee Fendi, denotes the loſs of a feudal Tenure, by 


F Iſſue to him, to whom the Feud or Fee was firlt 


Soe FEE, FruD, TENURE, QC. 


grant” AL.OUS, in Botany, ſomething without Petala 
or Leaves. Sec PETALA LEAF. | 


mes from the pri vative Particle a, and - 

The Wy ect See Prownn; Prant, Ec. 

APEX; the Vertex or Summet of any thing: See VꝝER- 
mix, APICES, Ce. 46 ; | bo 

APHERESIS, or AruARESIs, in Grammar, a Figure, 
whereby ſomething is taken away from the beginning of a 
Word. See FiGURE and Won p. c 

Thus Ciconia, by prion, an is wrote Conia. nt. 

A like Retrenchment at the end of a Word is call'd Syn- 
cope or Apocope. See SYyNCcoPE and ArOcoPE. 

APHELION, or ArEILTUN, in Aſtronomy, that Point 
of the Earth's or a Planet's Orbit, in which it is the far- 
theſt diſtant from the Sun that it can be. See Ox BIT. 

Thus a Planet being in A, (Tab. ASTRONOMY, fig. 1.9 
zts utmoſt Diſtance from the Sun 8; is ſaid to be in its 
Aphelion. See PLANET, Son, c. ; : 

In the Syſtem or Suppoſition of the Sun's moving round 
the Earth; the ſame Point is called the. Apogee. See 


APOG EE. 


The Aphelion ſtands oppoſed to the Perihelion. See 
PrRIHELION» | wes 

The Apbeliums of all the primary Planets are at reſt ; 
excepting that thoſe Planets neareſt the'Sun, vis. Mercury, 
Vent, the Earth, and Mars, being ated upon by Jupiter 
and Saturn, their Apheliums move a ſmall matter 21 Con- 
ſeuentia with reſpect to the fixed Stars, and this in the 
ſelquiplicate Ratio of the Diſtance of thoſe Planets from 


the Sun. | 


Hence, if the Apbelium of Mars move 35 Minutes in 
Conſequentia, in reſpe& of the fixed Stars in 100 Tears; 
the Apheliums of the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, will 


move in 100 Years, 18 Min. 36 Sec. 11 Min. 27 Sec. and 


4 Min. 29 SEC. | 5 
The Method of finding the place of the Aphelion, is by 


obſcrving ſeveral of the great Digreſſions of the Planet 
from the Sun ; till by two or three repeated Obſervations 
it be found to remain at a ſtand In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No 128, we have a Geometrical Method of 
finding the helia of the Planets, by Dr. Halley. 

Kepler places the Apbelium of Saturn for the Year 1700, 
in 289. 3. 44”. of Sagitarins : De la Hire, in 299. 14". 41", 


——The phelium of Fupiter in 89. 100. 4oll. of Libra: 


De la Hire in 109. 17'. 14.,——The' 4phelium of Mars 
in o. 51. 29%. of Virgo ; De la Hire in O. 35. 25% —— 


The Aphelinae of the Earth in 89. 25. zoll. of Cancer —— 


The 4phelinm of Venus in 3“. 24. 2. of Aquarius; De 

la Hire in 69. 56. 107. And the Aphelium of Mercury 

* 5. 440. 29”, of Sagitarius; De la Hire in 139. 3. 14% 
The annual Motion, according to Kepler, of the Aphe- 


lim of Saturn is 1. 11“. of Jupiter, 4) of Mars, 1. 3%. 


of the Earth of Venus, 1 18“. and of Mercury 1 45”. 
According to De la Hire, that of Saturn is 1. 22. of Ju- 
* 1, 34”. of Mars 1. 5". of the Earth——of Venus 
26% and of Mercury 1“. 39“. | IL, 
a The Word comes from the Greek dd, from, and iN, 
un, Os f | 
_APHONTY, from the privative Particle a, and eo, Voæ, 
8 implies a loſs of Speech; or Voice. See Voicx, 
. N 

APHORISM, a Maxim, general Rule, or Principle of 
a Science; or a brief Sentence, com Yrehending a great 
deal of Matter in a few Words. See n Sc. 

The Term is chiefly uſed in Medicine and Law. 
Le weſay the phoriſms of Hippocrates, of Sanforins, 
ot Boer haave, &c. Aphori ſins of the Civil Law, Ec. 

The Word comes from the Greek 49910, of 00647, 
ſeparo, Selzgo, I ſeparate, I chuſe, J. d. choice, or ſelect 
entences. See SENTENCE, Ax lO, Sc. 


APHRONITRE, APHRONITRUM, a kind of Nitre, 


mention'd by the Antients; ſuppoſed to be the Spume, or 


the lighteſt af | N | 
8 8. 3 ſubtileſt Part thereof, emerging to the top. 
„eme modern Naturaliſts rather take the antient tf hro- 
Þ he to have been a Native Salt-Petre 5 now call'd Salt- 

ere of the Rock. See SALT PETA E. ? 


T : | | 
i buy is compounded of the Greek appO-, Froth, and 


(ns) 


APO 


APHTHZ, in Medicine, little Ulcers or Pimples rifing 
in the Mouth, the Palate, Gums, at the Root of the Tongue; 
Der. Seo. Urcun, &e, | | 
- Sucking Children are particularly ſubject to theſe 4ph- 
the, when either the Nurſe's Milk is corrupted, or the 
Child's Stomach becomes unfit for Digeſtion : for in theſe 
caſes, the ſharp acrimonious parts of the Milk rifing up, 
eafily exulcerate thoſe tender and delicate parts. | 
There are ſome: of theſe Apbhibæ white, others red, o- 
thers livid and blackiſh : The white and red are the leaſt 
dangerous, and the moſt eaſily cured ; the livid and black 
often prove mortal. | 3 

When they * in grown Perſons, they are owing td 
thin, ſerous, and Humours returned from the ſeveral 
parts of the Body to the Mouth. | TIE 
A Liniment of Mel Roſatum and Oil of Vitriol, is e- 
ſteem' d a good Remedy for the Aphibæ. 

The Word ſeems derived from the Greek g3)0, to cor- 
rupt ; or from dm, accendo, I kindle. | 

APHTHARDOCITES, Arnurnarnocirze, a Set of 
Heretics, {worn Enemies of the Council of Chalcedon. 

They aroſe among the Eutychians, and made their firſt 
appearance in the Year 535. See EvuTycuian: | 
The Word is derived from the Greek df, incorrup- 
tible, and ue, I Judge 3 and was given them, becauſe 
they imagined the Body of Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible 
and impaſlible, and not capable of Death. 5 

APIARLY, a See- Houſe; a Place or Court where Bees 
are kept. 

The Word comes from the Latin, Apis, a Bee. 

The 4piary ſhould be ſcreen d from high Winds on every 
fide, either naturally or artificially ; and well defended from 
Poultry, Sc. whoſe Dung is offenſi ve to Bees. | 
. APICES, in Botany, little Knobs growing on the 
Tops of the Stamina, in the middle of Flowers. See 
STAMINA and FLOWER, 


They are commonly of a dark, purpliſh Colour. ——By 


the Microſcope they have been diſcover'd to be, as it were; 
a ſort of Capſule ſeminales, or Seed-Veſlels, containing in 
them ſmall globular, and often oval Particles of various 
Colours, and exquiſitely formed ; called the Farina Fucun- 
dans. See FARINA FOECUNDANS. We 

What the Uſes of theſe are, is not entirely agreed : Some 
have gueſſed them to be a kind of male Sperm, which 
falling down into the Flower, ſccundates and ripens the 
Seed. See further under the Article Generation of PLAN TS. 

The Word is Latin; beg the Nominative plural of 
Apex, the Top or Summet of any thing. 8 

APOBATERION, among the Ancients, fignified a 
farewell Speech, or Poem; occalion'd by a Perſon's depar- 
ture out of] his own Country, or ſome other place where he 
had been kindly received, and entertained. | 

Such is that of ZEneas to Helenus and Andromache, En. 
Lib. III. The Apobaterion ſtands oppoſed to the Epi- 
baterion. See EriBATERION. 

APOCALYPSE, Apocalypſis, q. d. Revelation ; the 
Name of the laſt Book in the Canon of Scripture, See 
Canon and BIELx. 

The Apocalypſe contains Diſcoveries, or Revelations re- 
lating to many important Myſteries of Chriſtian Paith ; 
made to the A poſtle St. John, in the Iſle of Pathmos, during 
his Baniſhment there under the Perſecution of Domitian. 
See REVELATION, 5 

The Word is form'd of the Greek emr2ain my; I reveal; 
I diſcover. 

This, of all the Books of the New Teſtament, is that, 


About which the antient Fathers, and the Practice of the 


Church, were the molt and the longeſt divided St. Fe- 
rom relates, that the Greek Church doubted of its Authen- 
tickneſs even in his Days: St. Baſil and Gregory Nazian- 
zen abſolutely reject it; and the Council of Laodicea never 
mention it in their Canon of the Sacred Writings. 

Some attributed it to the Heretic Cerinthus; and others, 
to another 7ohn, Diſciple of St. ohn Dionyſius Alex- 
andrinus cenſures it as written in bad Greek, and even finds 
Soleciſms and Barbariſms in it, abundance : tho he allows 
it to contain a myſtic ſenſe, which he ſays he admires 
even where he does not underſtand. | 

On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Ireuæius, and St. Auguſtiu, 
make no doubt of its being Canonical. The third Council 
of Carthage, held in 397, placed it in the Canon of the 
New Teſtament ; and hn: Gabe both of the Eaſt and 
Neſt have acknowledged it ever ſince. 2 

The = lagians are repreſented by Ecclefiaſtical Writers, 
as great Declaimers againſt the gecalypſe, many of the 
Flights whereof they turn'd into Ridicule ; particularly the 
Viſions of the ſeven Trumpets ; the four .ngel- bound on 
the River Euphrates, & c.———St. Epiphanius defends it 
againſt them: The Book, he obſerves, is not a mere Hi- 


tory, but a Prophecy; fo that it is no wonder the Author 


ſhould 


41 
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: 
K 


Would ky Gn after — manner of the Prophets, 
whole Style is uſually figurative. x 3 
Of all their Obs againſt the Authority of this 
Book, that ſeems the beſt grounded which is drawn from 
thoſe Words in Cap. ii. ver. 15. Write to rhe Angel of the 
Church of 'Thyatira : There was not, ſay they, any Chri- 
ftian Church at Thyatira at that time St. Epiphamius, 
who grants em this Point, is forced to have recourſe to 
the Prophetic Spirit; as if St. John had ſoreſren there 
would be a Church there in coutle of time: 
Some late Authors have made a good amendimetit to St. 
Epiphanins's Anſwer : Tis probable, in the time of that 
Father, the Catalogue of the Biſhops, with other Acts, 
which ſhew that there had been a Church eſtabliſh'd there 


from the time of the Apoſtles ; might not be known. Gro- 


tius adds, that tho there was not, indeed, any Church of 


Gentile Converts at Thyatira when St. ohn wrote ; yet 
there was one of Jens, as there had been another at Te, 


lonica before St. Paul preached there. 

Several Orthodox Writers have rejected the Apocalypſe 
as a Book which countenanced the Reveries of Cerinthus 
touching the carnal Reign of Chriſt on Earth. See Cx- 


RINTHIANS, and M1LLENARIES. 
Tho Dionyſius Alexanarinus allow'd the Apocalypſe for 


an inſpired Writing; yet he took it for the Work ot another 


John, beſide St. Fohn the Evangeliſt ; which he endeavours 
to make appear from the Diverſity of Style. But we all 
know how precarious the Arguments are, which are drawn 
trom the mere Conſideration of Style——"Tis true, in moſt 


of the antient Greek Copies, both printed and . 


we find the Name bn the Divine at the Head thereof; 


but they who put this Title, meant no more thereby than 
to denote the Apoſtle St. ohn, whom the Greek Fathers call 
the Divine, by way of Eminence, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the other Evangeliſts. See Evanczrisr. 


There have been ſeveral other Works publiſhed under 


the Title of Apocalypſes——Sozomen mentions a Book uſed 


in the Churches o TRE, call'd the Apocalypſe, or Re- 


velation of St. Peter. 
St. Paul; which the Cophte retain to this day. Euſebius 


alſo ſpeaks of both theſe Apocalypſes— 
mentions an Apocalypſe of Adam: Niceghorus, of an Apo- 
calypſe of Fſdras : Gratian and Cedrenus, of an Apoca- 
Iyfſe of Moſes, another of St. Thomas, and another of St. 
Stephen. 

Porphyry, in his Life of Plotin, makes mention of the 
Apocalypſes or Revelations of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nico- 
theus, Allogenes, &c. 

APOCHYLISMA, among Phyſicians, Laſpiſſation; the 
boiling and thickening of any Juice with Sugar and Honey, 
into a kind of hard Contiſtence. See INS Iss ATION, 
Cc. 
APOCOPE, a Figure in Grammar, wherein the laſt 
Letter or Syllable of a Word is cut off. See FIG uRE and 


- WorD. 


The Word is derived from the Greek emxuz1o, 10 cut off ; 


which is form'd from the Prepoſition d, and the Verb 


xbſe, I cut. 
A like Retrenchment at the beginning of a Word is 


call'd Aphæreſis. See ArHRRRES]ò. 

APOCRISIARIUS, or Arocx1sAr1vs, in Antiquity, 
an Officer appointed to carry or deliver the Meſſages, Or- 
ders, and Anſwers of a Prince — He afterwards became 
his Chancellor, and kept the Seal. In the baſer Latin we 
ſometimes meet with Aſecreta, Secretary, for Apocri ſary. 

Zozimus defines the Apocriſarius, Secretary for foreign 
Affairs; being the ſame with what Vopiſcus in the Lite of 
Aurelian calls Notarius Secretorum. 

The Title and Quality of Apocriſary became at length 
appropriated, as it were, to the Pope's Deputy or Agent, 
who refided at Conſtartinople to receive the Pope's Orders, 
and the Emperor's Anſwer St. Gregory was Apocri- 
ſary of Pope Pelagius, at the time when he compoſed his 


Morals on 7b. 


The Apocriſary did the Office of the modern Nuntio's. 
Sce NunT10. 


Sometimes, however, he had the Rank and Quality of 


the Pope's Legate. See LEOATkE. 
The Hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of 


the Jconoclaſtes, broke off the Cuſtom of having a Papal 
Apocriſary at Conſtantinople. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek amzerne, Reſpon- 
ſum, Anſwer Hence he is uſually call'd in Latin, Re- 
 Sponſalis. ; 

APOCROUSTICS, Medicines intended to ſtop the 
Flux of malignant Humours, to a part diſeaſed, See 
REYELLENT. 

They are uſually cold, aſtringent, and conſiſting of large 
Particles; wherein they differ from drawing Medicines, 


which are hot, and conſiſt of more ſubtile parts, See Ray E- 
NEA. 


(116). 


bal 
meaning, ſuch as are of Pr eicd Authori 
of, Doctrine, the Writings of Hereticks, Schiſmaticks, Cc. ar 


e alſo mentions an Apocalypſe of 
St. Epifhanius 


found by comparing two Ob 


APO 


The Word is derived from debspes, pulſd, Pell, dt 
 APOCR.YPHAL, ſomething dabinus; N ch 


— uncertain Author, whereon much credit cannot by 
D N * 
has we ſay, an Ap Book, Paſſage; Hiſtory, Fe. 


in Matter, 


held 4pocryphal. e 

22 obſerves, that with regard to the ſacred Book; 
none are to be accounted Apocraphal, except ſuch as hay 
neither been admitted into the Synagogue, nor the Church, 
ſo as to be added to the Canon and read in public. ge 
Canon, BIBLE, E9c. 22 5 
The Word is derived from the Greek amps, to hide ; 
becauſe the Origin of ſuch Books was unknown, or becauſ; 
they contain'd ſome Myſteries not fit to be known Por 
this reaſon, the Books of the Sybils were antiently call d.. 
cryphal, as being committed to the Truſt of the Decemviri 
alone : and for the like reaſon the Annals of the Foyp- 
rians and Tyrians were call'd by the ſame Name. Sce dr. 
BIL, DECEMVIR, | | 

Before the Sefptragint Verſion, the Books of the OM 
Teſtament were all Apocryphal in this ſenſe—But in proceſz 
of time, the ſenſe of the Word was changed, and thoſe 
Books alone were call'd Apocryphal, which were of doubt. 


ful or ſuſpected Authority. 
In the original meaning of the Word, all the Writingg 


depofited in the Temple were call'd 4pocr yphal ; by reaſon 
they were kept ſecret from the People. 


When the ers publiſh'd their ſacred Books, ey only 
uch as 


gave the Appellations of Canonical and Divine to 

they thus made public; and ſuch as were til! retain'd in 
their Archives, they call'd Apocryphal, for no other rea. 
ſon, but becauſe they were not public ; ſo that they might 
be really Sacred and Divine, tho not promulged as ſuch, 

Thus, in reſpe& of the Bible, all Books were cal!'d . 
pocryphal, which were not inſerted in the Zewwi/h Canon 
of Scripture z and 'tis in this ſenſe St. Epiphanius is to be 
underſtood, when he ſays, That the 4focr yphal Books are 
not put in the Ark among the other inſpired Writings. See 
ARK. | 

There has been a great Diſpute between the Romaniſts 
and the Reformed, about the Authority of thoſe Books, 
row call'd, by the latter, Apocryphal 3 as, Judith, Tolit, 
Eſaras, Maccabces, Cc. the one m_ the Opinions of 
many of the Primitive Fathers for their Vouchers, and the 
others, the Tradition of their Church. 

M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read, in 
Greek, even by the Apoſtles themſelves ; which he inters 
from divers Paſſages in their Writings—-—He adds, that the 
Church receiv'd them with the other Books of Scripture, 
from the Helleniſt Fewws ; and that if the Churches of 7a. 
leſtine never admitted them, twas not for their accounting 
them Apocryphal in the ſenſe the Word is now uſed, but 
becauſe they read none but what were writ in Hebrew. 

To this we oppoſe the Authority of a great number of 
Eccleſiaſtical Writers, particularly among the Greeks; who 
make a preciſe Diſtindion between the Books now call'd 
Apocryphal, and thoſe contain'd in the ZFewiſy Canon 
St. Zerom, in particular, is very full upon the Head; and 
even ſpeaks of his Opinion as the common Opinion of the 
Church at that time. 

APODICTICAL Argument, or Syllogiſin, fignifies 2 
clear, convincing Proof, or Demonſtration of a Thing. See 


DEMONSTRATION, ARGUMENT, Cc. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek amd tower, I demon. 


ſtrate, I ſheau clearly. 


APOGEE, Aroczvm, in Aſtronomy, that Point in the 
Orbit of the Sun, or a Planet, which is furtheſt diſtant 
from the Earth. See Ox BIT and Eanrn. 

The Apogee is a Point in the Heavens, at the Extreme 
of the Line of the Apſides; in which the Sun, or a Planet, 
is at the greateſt Diſtance that it can be at, from the Earth, 


in its whole Revolution. See Ars18, EAR Tn, PLANE) 


Sc. | 
The oppoſite Point hereto, is call'd the Perigee. Set 


PERTOEE. | | 

The antient Aſtronomers regarding the Earth as the 
Centre of the Syſtem ; chiefly confider'd the Apogee and 
Perigee : The Moderns, making the Sun the Cent", 
change the Apogee and Pariges for Aphelion and Peribe 
lion See ArRELION and PERIUELION. See allo ot 


STEM. | 


The Apogee has a Motion ; the Quantity of which 
c 


rvations thereof made at. 
great diſtance of time; converting the difference into f 
nutes, and dividing it by the number of Years elapſe 
between the two Obſervations, The Quotient gives e 
annual Motion of the Afpogee——— Thus, from a" Obſer 
vation made by bay, raking in the Year before Chriſt — 


whereby the Sun's A/ogee was found 5, 30, of K * 


g an 


SS m ee at toes En 


3 and Baſil accuſes him o 


(ſenſe. 


8 | 


APO 


er "vas found 72, 265 of S; the annual Motion of 
2 * Los) to be 1 2”. | | | 
ArbekR G. #40 Moon. Sce Moon. D; | 
of the Equant, is its fartheſt Diſtance from the 
Arent Point where the Circumference of the E- 
— i. interſected by the Line of the Apſides, in the remoteſt 
qu Diameter. 
part * — of the Equant is the oppoſite Point, or 
8 — areſt part of the Diameter. 


ee of the Epicycle, is a Point where the 
2 —_— by « right Line drawn from its 
Epicyc to the Centre of the 
de Epicyclc moſt remote from the Barth. See Ericy- 
1 f 
CLE» d is form'd of the Greek and, ab, from; and 95 
The 8 the corrupt Latin, Apogee ſometimes 


1 
A bers a Grotto, or ſubterraneous Vault. 


APORD or Writing. See Cor v. 


an Original. See AuTOο AH. 
It is form 'd of am, ab, from, and peapw, ſeribo, I write. 
APOLLINARISTS, AroLLinarians, antient Here- 
. who denied that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed ttue Fleſh. 
oy ollinaris of Laodicea, their Leader, fancied I know 
© what ſtrange kind of Fleſh, which he + 4 to have 
exiſted from all Eternity. He diſtingtſh'd between the 
Soul of Chriſt, and what the Greeks call vd, Underſtand: 
ie: and from this Diſtinction took occaſion to aſſert, that 
Chr aſſumed a Soul without its Underſtanding, and that 


mis Defe&t was ſupplied by the Word: tho? ſome of his 
pollowers hel 


d that Chriſt 8 by _ at rx F 
naris further taught, that the Souls of Men were 
=o by other Souls, as well as their Bodies——T he- 
dahrer charges him with confounding the Perſons of the 
Godhead ; and with giving into the Errors of Sabellins : 
abandoning the literal ſenſe 
of Scripture, and taking up wholly with the allegorical 


This Hereſy was very ſubtile; it was condemn'd in a 
Synod at Alexandria, under St. Athanaſius, in the Year 
262. It was ſubdivided into ſeveral different Hereſies, the 
chief whereof were the Polemians and the Antidicomarig- 
wites, See ANTIDICOMARIANITE. | 


ArottINARIAN Games, in Antiquity, Ludi Apollinares, 


were ſolemn Games held yearly by the Roinaus in honour of 


ce God Apollo. See Gans: - 


The Tradition goes, that at the firſt Celebration here- 


z of, they were ſuddenly invaded by the Enemy; and 


obliged to take to their Arms: upon which occaſion a Cloud 


3 of Darts and Arrows falling upon their Enemies, the Ro- 
Vans ſoon return'd Victors to their Sports. 


APOLOGETICAL, Aroroctric, ſomething ſaid, or 


written by way of Excuſe, or 4pology for any Action, or 


Perſon. See Aro % t 
The Apologetic of Tertullian is a Work full of Strength 


and Spirit; ſuch as in all re ſpects became the Character of 


He there vindicates the Chriſtians 


that Father 


W from all that had been objected to them, particularly 


on : = 
— awe EIFS 0 


R 


te abominable Crimes ſaid to be perpetrated at their 
Meetings, and their want of Love and Fidelity to their 
Country. The Grounds of this laſt Accuſation, was their 
WE refuſing to take the accuſtom'd Oaths, and {ſwear by the 


tutelary Gods of the Empire Tertullian addreſſes his 
Apolegetic'to the Magiſtrates of Rome; the Emperor Seve- 
rus being then abſent. | 

APOLOGUE;-ArcLoGvs, a moral Fable; or a feign'd 
Relation, intended to inform, and amend the Manners. 
dee FBI | 

Such are the Fables of AÆſoß; whence, moral Fables are 
uſually denominated "ZE ſopic Fables. 

Jul. Scaliger derives the Name am abyv, amv, inaſmuch 
as the Apologus means, ſomething more than what at firſt 
light it expreſſes, | | 0 
Father 4e Colonia makes it efſential to the polqgus, that 
it contain what paſſes among Brutes; and.diltiriguiſhes it 
ſrom the Parable, by this, that the latter, tho feign'd, 


night poſſibly be true, which the former cannot; fince 
Beaſts cannot ſpeak. See PaR RTE. b, chars 

8 AkOLOGI, Arorocia, Defence; a Diſcourſe or Wri- 
x ing in 1 of a Perſon. See DRY ENCER, VIN DIA“ 
Iris, Se. ks | | | 


The Word is form'd of the Creek amMogunuar, I reſute, 


Trepel cirh Words: 


APONEUROSIS, among Anatomiſts, the {Sreading or 
*panſion of à Nerve, or Tendon, breadth-wiſe; in man- 


ner of a Membrane. See NERVH and TEN DOw. 


tines _ ignifies the curing off a Nerve or Ten- 
. ” in m | 2 0 Arn m : 2 : 
don irſelf. See — we kind it uſed for a Ten 


9 
»; 


- 


Ci) 


by Ricciolus, in the Year of Chriſt 1646, 


quant, or the Point of 


RAPH, Arocrarnun, a Copy or Tranſcript of 
is ſenſe the Word ſtands oppoſed to Autograph ; as 


APO 


The Word is compounded of the Greek am, a5; froth, 
and yev-cy, a Nerve. * ; 
. APOPHLEGMATISMS, are Medicaments, chew'd, 
in order to draw away Phlegm, and Humours from the 
Head and Brain. See MasTiCcAaToRY. | 

Of this kind is Tobacco; which is as excellent as any, 
abating that it ſpvils the Teeth ; and Sage has almoſt ths 
ſame Virtues without the ſame Defects. | 

The Word comes from the Greek dm and gatyuea, 

APOPHYGE, Arorenycxs, in Architecture, that part 
of a Column where it begins to ſpring out of its Baſe, and 
ſhoot upwards. See CoLumn ard BAsx. 

The Apophyge, in its Original; was no more, than the 
Ring or Ferril heretofore Agen d at the Extremitles of 
wooden Pillars, to keep them from ſplitting ; which aftet- 
wards was imitated in — Sec ODER. 

The Word in its original Greek ſignifies Flight; whence 


the French alſo call it Eſcape, Conge, Cc. See Conc x. 


APOPHYSIS, in Anatomy, a Proceſs or Protuberance 
of a Bone; being a part eminent or jutting out beyond the 
reſt. See Bons, Proctss, Oc. 

Such are the Eminences of the Vertebræ, the Omoplate, 


| Thigh-bone, Cc. See VearTtBRE; OmortaTE, Oc. 


Aroepivsts Mammillares, are the Beginnings of the ol- 
factory Nerves; as far as the Os Cribroſum, where they 
divide into little Fibres, which paſs thro thoſe Bones, and 
ſpread themſelves throughout the upper part of the Noſe: 
See OLFAcToRY Nerve, Nos k, c. 

Arornvsis Mamnmillaris, or Maſtoideus, is alſo one of 
the external Eminences of the Os Petroſum. Sce PET Ro- 
SUM, 

The Word is Greek, and literally denotes a Production 
out auards. 

APOPLEXY, in Medicine, a ſudden Privation of all 
the Senſes, and all the ſenſible Motions of the Body, ex- 
cepting that of the Heart and Lungs 3 attended with 
a great Depravation of the principal Faculties of the Soul. 
See SENSATION, MoT1ON, c. 

It differs from a Carus, a Lethargy, and a Coma, in re- 
gard that in thoſe three Diſtempers, the Stupor is not ſo 
porn nor all Senſation quite deſtroy'd. See CAR us, 

ETHARGY, and Coma; . 

It differs from a Syncope, in that there is no ſenſible 
Pulſe in this laſt; whereas in an Apoplexy, the Pulſe is 
perceptible almoſt-rill Death. See SN co EE. | 

It differs from an Epilepſy, in regard all Motion is not 
aboliſh'd in that as in this: and it differs from the Palſy, 
inaſmuch as the Palſy is not attended with any Stupor, nor 
does it deprive the Patient of Senſe and Perception. See 
Eeirxysy and Parsy: , HIS e: 

The Apoplexy may be occafion'd by an Interruption of 
the Paſlage of the Blood towards the Brain; or by any 
thing that hinders the Influx of the animal Spirits into the 
Organs of Senſe, and the Parts of voluntary Motion: Some- 
times it is owing to an abundance of Phlegm, and ſometimes 
to a viſcid Pituita, wherewith the Brain is oppreſs'd'; as 
is obſervable in Winter Apoplexies, and in thoſe of old Peo- 
ple. It ſometimes. alſo comes from too groſs a Lympha, 
which ſtops up the Nerves; or a Plethora, which oppreſſes 
them; or Excreſcencies within-fide the Cranium, preſſing 
the Veſlels; or a Polypus, blocking up the Carotids, Ec; 
See Brain. | | 120 

In diſſecting Perſons dead hereof, clotted extra vaſated 
Blood is uſually found in one or both Ventricles of the 
Brain. See Ppiloſ. be a No 1752, 313, Sr. | 

Hipfocrates diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Apoplexirs, the 
one ſtrong, the other weak; only differing in the greater, 
or leſs Difficulty of Reſpiration. | 

The more modern Authors diſtinguiſh Afoplexies, from 
their Cauſe, into Sanguineous and Pituitous; to which may 
be added Iymphatic, Polypous, c. | 

The Fit is uſually preceded by a violent Pain in the 
Head, Dimneſs and Loſs of Sight or Memory: Sometimes 
by an univerſal Indolence; and ſometimes by a Flux of pi- 
tuitous Matter by the Noſe and Mouth It is attended 
with a ſnoaring and difficulty of breathing; ſometimes withi 
a Fever, rarely with a foaming at the Mouth, frequently 
mn a Sweat, Hemorrhoids, or Diarthza ; and: ſo gocs 
off. ä 3 
To prevent an Apoplex y, Wine and hard Labour are to 
be avoided ; no eating to exceſs; nor no ſleeping after Din- 


ner: Exerciſe to be kept up, and Care and Chagrin to be 
kept under. us 


o cure ati Apcplexy, Medicines muſt be uſed that occa- 


ſion large Evacuations; and nothing of opiate or 9 


meddled withal-————During the Fit, copious bleeding 


in the Jugulars to be uſed, and the Patient laid on his 


back; applying ſtrong Volatiles to the Noſe 5 blow up 
ſtrong Sternutatories, and rub the Temples with Cephalic 
Mixtutes A hot Tron may alſo be apply'd near the 


Vertex or Occiput ; an Epiſpaſtic to the Neck; to which 


H h are 


* 


| 


APO 


are commend- 


prd fo be faded powerful Purgativcs, D 8 
» 


Cupping and Scatrification on the Hea 
ed b ſome in lieu of Venæſection. : 
The Diſeaſe ſometimes degenerates into a Paralyſis.— 
Sometimes only half the Head is affected; in which Caſe 
the Diſeaſe is called Hemiplegia. See HEMITTTEOIA, c. 
The Word Apoplexy, comes from the Greek, di, 
to ſtrike or aſtoniſh ; this Diſtemper ſtriking ſuddenly, and, 
as it were, like a Thunder- bolt. | 
Avoerectic Water, Aqua Apopiectica. See WATER, 
APORE, Aeonon, or Aron IME, a Problem difficult 
to reſolve, and which has never been reſolved, tho' it be 


ud, in itſelf, impoſſible. See PronpLEM. 


Such we conceive the Quadrature of the Circle; the 


Daplicature of the Cube; the Triſection of an Angle, Oc. 

See QuADRATURE, DUPLICATURE, TRISECTION, Sc. 
The Word is derived from the Greek deer, which ſigni- 

fies ſomething very difficult and ay 0g ; being 


formed from the Privative a, and Wess, Paſlage. 
Hence alſo the Word Pore, which is underſtood of thoſe 


jmperceptible Paſſages in Bodies, which make room for the 
Tranſpiration of Humours. Sce Port. 

When a Queſtion was propoſed to any of the Greek Phi- 
loſophers, eſpecially of the Sect of Academilſts ; if he could 
not give a Solution, his Anſwer was ame, g. d. I do not 
conceive it, I cannot ſee thro* it, I am not able to clear 
it up. | 

APORRHOE, ArokRUoks, in Philoſophy, ſulphu- 
reous Effluvia or Exhalations, emitted from the Earth, and 
ſubterraneous Bodies. Sce Varovk and Exhalation. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek antggee, defiuo, I 
flow from. See Mzenirtes, Oc. 

APOSIOPESIS, in Rhetoric, otherwiſe called Rerz- 
cency; a Figure, by which a Perſon really ſpeaks of 
a thing, at the ſame time, that he makes a ſhew as if be 
would ſay nothing of it. See RETIcENCx. 

The Word comes from the Greek 4mom?, facto, re- 
tices. 

APOSTASY, a deſerting or abandoning of the true Re- 
ligion. See-RENEG Avo. 

Among the Romaniſis, it alſo 1 the forſaking of a 
religious Order, whereof a Man had made Profeſſion; with- 
out a lawful Diſpenſation. Sec Oa p ER, Ec. 

The Antients diſtinguiſh'd three kinds of Aroſtacy; the 
firſt, a Sußererogatione, is committed by a Prieſt or 
Religious, who abandons his Profeſſion, and returns to his 
Lay State; the ſecond, 4 Mandatis Dei, by a Perſon of 
any Condition, who abandons the Commands of God, tho? 
he retain his Faith; the third, 4 Fide, by him who not 
only abandons good Works, but alſo the Faith. 

There is this difference betwixt an Apoſtate, and an He- 
retic; that the latter only abandons a part of the Faith, 
whereas the former renounces the whole. See HS RE TIC. 

The Word is borrow'd from the Latin Apoſtatare, to de- 
ſpiſe or violate any thing. Hence 

Apoſtatare Leges, anciently fignified to tranſgreſs the 
Laws. 1 leges Apoſtabit terre ſue, reus ſit apud Re- 
gem. L. L. Edw. Confeſſ. 

The Latin Apoſtatare, again, comes from the Greek æve, 
and 7, ſto, I and. - 

APOSTATA Capiendo, a Writ which antiently lay againſt 
one, who having enter'd and profeſs'd ſome Order of Reli- 
gion; broke out again, and wandred the Country, contrary 
to the Rules of his Order. Sce AyosTacy. 

APOSTEME, ArosTzma, Arosruuz, in Madicine, 
a preternatural Tumor; call'd alſo Aſceſ and Impoſthume. 
Sce Arsc Ess and ImposTHUME. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek amomuar; which comes 
from the Verb 20:23:21, abſcedere, to depart from one place 
and fix in another; alluding to the manner wherein the 
Tumor is uſually form'd cf a tranſlated Humor. Sce DE- 
RIVATION, FLUX ION, REVULSION, c. 


APOSTLE, ArosToLvs, q. d. Envoy or Meſenger; 
a Diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, commiſſion'd by him to preach 


his Gofpel, and propagate it to all the Parts of the Earth. 


See Gos? EL. 
St. Paul is frequently call'd he 4poſtle, by way of Emi⸗ 


nence; and the 2 of the Gentiles, by reaſon his Mini- 
try was chiefly made uſe of for the Converſion of the Gen- 
tile World, as that of St. Peter was for the Fews.——— 
The ſeveral Apoſtles are uſually repreſented with their re- 
ſpective Badges or Attributes: St. Peter, with the Keys; 
St. Paul, with a Sword; St. Andrew, with a Croſs or Sal- 
teer; St. James minor, with a Fuller's Pole; St. Zohn, 
with a Cup and a winged Serpent flying from it; St. Har- 
t holomeav, with a Knife; St. Philip, with a long Staff, 
whoſe upper End is form'd into a Croſs,; St. Thomas, with 
a Lance; St. Matrhew, with a Hatchet; St. Matthias, 
with a Battle-Ax 3 St. James major, with a Pilgrim's Staff 
and a Gourd Bottle; St. Simon, with a Saw; and St. Thad. 


eis, with a Club. 
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APO 


The Word Apoſtle, arox&, originally fignifics pe, 


dclegated or ſent; from the Verb amm, mitto: In u 


Senſe it occurs in Herodotus, and other prophane Auk" 
Hence, in the New Teſtament, the Term is * 
to di vers ſorts of Delegates; and to the twelve Dil 

| | 1 


by way of Eminence. 


In this Senſe, certain falſe Preachers of the Golye 
tiently diſputed Paul his Quality of 4Feſtle ; by rea 


none but thoſe! who had ſeen Jeſus; and been Witnefles g 


his Actions, could be ſaid to be ſent by him -In anf 
to theſe ſophiſtical Doctors, who had ſeduced the China 
of Galatia ; he begins his Epiſtle to em with theſe Word, 
Paul an foſtle, not of Men nor by Man, but ty 55 
Chriſt and God the Father: By which he fgnif ed tha 4 
had his Miſſion immediately from God]; and of conſeque 
was a true Æoſtle. 6 i EL * 
The name poſtle was alſo attributed to the ordinary ti 
velling Miniſters of the Church — Thus St. Pg ;. 
the Epiſtle to the Romans, XVI. 7. ſays, Salute N 
nicus and qunia, my Kinſiunen aud Fellox-Priſoners wh 
are of note among the foſtles. 
The Name Apoſile was alſo given to thoſe ſent by the 
Churches to carry their Alms to the Pcor of other Churches, 


This Uſage they borrowed from the Synagogues, ub 


called thoſe whom they ſent on this Meflage, by the ſame 
Name; and the Function or Office itſelf amgay, poſtal 
9. d. Miſſion.— Thus St. Paul writing to the Philippines, 
tells em, that Hpaphroditus their Apoſtle had miniſtred . 


his Wants, Chap. II. 25. 


AyosTLE is alſo uſed for a Perſon who firſt planted the 
Chriſtian Faith in any place. 

Thus St. Dionyſius of Corinth is called the Afoſtl; d 
France; St. Xavier the 4foſtle of the Indies, Sc. 
In the Eaſt- Indies, the Jeſuit Miſſionaries are alſo calbd 
Apoſtles. See Miss ioNARV, Ec. 

In ſome Ages of the Church, the Pope was alſo denomi. 
nated poſtle. See Sidon. Apollin. Lib. VI. Ep. 4. See 
alſo PoE and ArosTOLICAL. 

In the Greek Liturgy, Aros rx is particularly uſed fer the 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the Order wherein they aro 
to be read in Churches, thro* the Courſe of the Lear. 
Another Book of the like kind, containing the Goſpels, is 
call'd *Eveſy4acor, Goſpel— The Apoſtie, of late Days, 
has alſo contained the other canonical Epiſtles ; the Ads 
the Apoſtles, and the Revelations. Hence it is alſo call'd, 
Acts of the Apoſtles, Lies tam ; that being the firl 
Bock in it. See Ac rs of the Apoſtles. 8 | 

APosSTLE is alſo uſed among the yes, for a kind of 
Officer anciently ſent Into the ſeveral Parts and Provinces 
in their Juriſdiction, by way of Viſitor, or Commiſſary; to 
fee that the Laws were duly obſerved, and to receive the 
Monies collected for the Reparatior of the Temple, and 
the Tribute payable to the Romans -The T hecdeſian 
Code, Lib. XIV. De Judæis, calls Apoſtoli, qui ad exigen- 
dum aurum atque argentum a Patriarcha certo Teiort 
diriguntur. The Zews call'd em jvv³w, Soheliblin, 
J. 4. Envoys, Meflengers, 

Julian the Apoſtate remitted the Zewws the Apoſtole, A. 
cn ; that is, as he himfelf explains it, the Tribute they 
had been accuſtom'd to ſend him. . 

Theſe Apoſtles were a degree below the Officers of the 
Synagogues call'd Patriarchs, and received their Commiſ- 
fions from em. Some Authors obſerve, that St. Paul 
had bore this Office; and that tis this he alludes to in the 
beginning of the Epiſtle to the Galatians: as if he had 
ſaid, Paul, no longer an Apoſtle of the Synagogue, nor 
ſent thereby to maintain the Law of Moſes , but now an 
Apoſtl; and Envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, c. St. Jerom, tho 
he does not believe that St. Paul had been an Apoſ of 
this kind; yet imagines that he alludes thereto, in the Pal 
ſage juſt cited: = 1 

In the Arſenal of Bremer there are twelve large Pieces of 
Cannon call'd the twelve Apoſtles; on, a Suppoſition that 
the whole World muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in the 
Preachings of ſuch Apoſtles. * 

APOSTOLIC, Arosroric AA, Arosroricus, ſome- 
thing that belongs to the Apoſtles, or deſcends from them- 
See ArosTLE. 1 1 12 

Thus we ſay the Apoſtolical Age, Apoſtolical Doctrine, 
Apoſtolical Character, Gc.— — The Romaniſts. call their 
Church, the Catholic and Apoſtolic Church; and thus ap- 


propriate a Title to Rome, which anciently was held in 


common with it by ſeveral other Churches. 

In the Primitive Church, the Appellation Apoſtolic ud 
attributed to all ſuch Churches as were founded by the 
Apoſtles ; and even to the Biſhops of thoſe Churches, as be 
ing the reputed Succeſſors of the Apoſtles ——1'heſc wen 
confined to ſour; vis. Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and A. 
ru ſilem. ie | 27 

In After: times other Churches aſſumed the ſame Quali 


on accom, principally, of the Conformity of their Dong 


* 3 aw Ltd . —— oo - 


2 
APO 
tolical by Foun- 


6 = hes which were 
with that — mew all Biſhops held anal Succeſſors 
* Apoſtles. See Brno? > | | 
of the br time the Term Apoſtolical is attributed to 
The as ſuch, is in à Letter of Clovzs, to the Council of 
Biſhops, held in 5 x1 ; tho' that King does rot there ex- 
ores, nominate em Apoſtclieal, but Apoſtolica ſede Dig- 
prets'y Highly worthy of the Apeſtolical See. 
1 


Imi, 


0 00 | Pontiffs, Apoſtolici Pont iſices. 


my Antioch and Feruſalem falling into the hands of the 


SUrazen 
ay + Gregory the Great, not contented to hold the Title by 


2 8 — and peculiar Right, as being the Succeſſors 


| er. | 

- 1 a Legion of Apoſtolicals; Apoſtolical See, Apo- 
ical Nuntio, Afoſtolical Notary, Apoſtolical Brief, o- 

folical Chamber, c. | 

APOSTOLOCI, call d alſo ArosToOL1, and ArosTLEs, 
2 Name aſſum' d by two different Sects of Hereticks, on 
account of their pretending to imitate the Manners and 
practice of the Apoſtles. See ArosTLEs. 

The firſt Apoſtolici, otherwiſe call'd 4porattire and po. 
zaftici, roſe out of the Encratite, and Cathari in the md 
Century. They made profeſſion of abſtaining from Marriage, 
and the uſe of Wine, Fleſh, Money, &c. See Avorac- 
TIT, EncRATITE, Ec. = Hes 

The other Branch of Apaſtoliri were of the the XIIth 
Century : Theſe alſo condemned — but allow'd of 
Concubinage 3 ſet aſide the uſe of Baptiſm ; and in many 
things imitated the Manichees. St. Bernard wrote againſt 
I POSTOLORUM Ungnentum, the Apoſtles Ointments; 
in Pharmacy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing Unguent, 
compoſed of twelve Drugs ; the Number of the Apoſtles, 
whence its Name. See UncuvenT. It was invented by 
Avicenna, and is otherwiſe called Unguentum Veneris.— 

The principal Ingredients are Turpentine, Reſin, Wax, 
Gum Ammoniac, Birth-wort Roots, Olibanum, Bdellium, 
Myrrh, and Galbanum, Opopanax, Verdigreaſe, Litharge, 
Oil of Olives and Vinegar. See DzTERGENT, Ec. 


' APOSTROPHE, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby the 


Orator, in an extraordinary Commotion, turns his Diſcourſe 
from the Audience, and direQs it to ſome other Perſon, or 


thing. See FicuRE. 


Thus Cicero, in his Oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf to 


the Great Patriots who had ſhed their Blood for the Pub- 


lic; and calls em to the defence of his Client, So the ſame 
Orator in his firſt Catilinarian direfts himſelf to ſupiter the 
Protector of the City and Empire, and beſeeches him to re- 
pel the Parricide, Ge- | | | 
The Apoſtrophe is frequently alſo addreſs'd to Inanimates, 
as Tombs, Monuments, Defuncts, &c.— Cicero's Apo- 
firophe to Tubero, in his Oration for Ligarius, is judg d one 
of the fineſt Paſſages in his Works. 12 
That Apoſtrophe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſſes 
himfelf to the Greeks ſlain at the Battle of Marathon; is 
famous. Cardinal Perron ſays, it has procured the Orator 
as much Glory as ifhe had rais'd 'em from the Dead. 
The Word is Greek ero5pep), averſio 3 form'd of av, ab, 
from, and 5e:0w, verto, I turn, | 
ArosTROPHE, in Grammar, is an Accent or Character, 
* over a Letter, in lieu of a Vowel, to denote that the 
ſowel is cut off, and not to be pronounced. See Ac- 
CENT and CHRARAcTER. As in Ev'n for Even; Th An- 
gelic Hoſt, for The Angelic, &c. The affectation of frequent 
Apoſirophes, To uſual among ſome late Engliſh Writers, is 
a great Abuſe. See Anomarovus. P27 3.2, 2901 
APOTACTITE, or AroracTicr, an antient Se, who 
affecting to follow the Evangelical Counſels of Poverty, and 
the Examples of the A poſtles, and primitive Chriſtians; re- 
nounc'd all their Effects and Poſſeffons. See ArosTOLIici. 
It does not appear that they gave into any Errors during 
their firſt State: Some Eccleſiaſtical Writers aſſure us, 
they had divers Holy Virgins, and Martyrs, under the Per- 
ſecution of Diocleſtan, in the IVth Century: but they af: 
terwards fell into the Hereſy of the Eneratitæ, and taught 
that the renouncing of all Riches, was not only a Matter of 
Council and Advice, but of Precept and Neceſſity And 
hence the 6th Law in the 7 heodoſian Code joyns the Apo- 
tallite with the Eumomians and Ariaus. See Evxonian 
and AR IAN. „ E 4 Eier 8-1 5 
The Word is form'd of the Greek ar or anorarle; 
IENQUNCEmmm—_ oo | *. n Lats Feta; 
APOTRECA R, a Perſon who praftiſes Pharmacy, or 
that part of Ph fick which conſiſts in the Preparation and 
Compaſtiion of Medicines, See PRARMAcx and Mxpi- 
.CINE, E nad ke | 
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Nich. Langius has wrote. a large Volume expreſsly a- 
gainſt the Apothecaries, their qui ire us, Ignorance in 
the Materia Medica, and ſuffering t etaſeives to be ſo cefi- 
ly impoſed on by foreign Merchants, Druggiſts, Sc. who 
upply 'em with adulterared Drugs, one ſort for another, 
old Effœte exhauſted ones, {or new ones juſt imported ſrom 
the Levant, &c. See Drves, Qu ip pro Po, & F : 

The 1 in England are obliged to make up 
their Medicines, according to the Formula's preſcribed in 
the College Diſpenſatory. See Dis ENSATORY, Orpr- 
CINAL, E5c—Their Shops are ſubject to the Viſitation of 
the Cenſors of the College; who are empowered to deſtroy 
ſuch Medicines as they think good. See Col l RO 

Bartholin complains of the too great number of Apothe- 
caries in Denmark ; tho' there were but three in Copenha- 


gen, and fourin all the Kingdom beſide : What would he 


have ſaid of London, where there are upwards of 1300? 
The Word is derived from the Greek 4703ixn, Shop, by 

way of Eminence. | 
APOTHEGM. See AropuTonricm. n 
APOTHEOSIS, in Antiquity, a Heathen Ceremony, 


. whereby their Emperors and great Men were placed among 


the Gods. See Gor. | | 

Aſter the potheoſis, which they alſo called Deification 
and Conſecration ; 'Templcsand Altars were erected to the 
new Deity, and Sacrifices, Ec. offer'd to him. See Dz1v1- 
CATION, CONSECRATION, ALTAR, SACRIFICE, c. 

It was one of the Noctrincs of Pythagoras, which he had 
borrow'd from the Chaldecs; that virtuous Perſons, after 
their Death, were rais'd into the Order of the Gods. See 
PyTHAGORIANS.. | 5 | | 

And hence the Antientsdeified all the Inventors of things 
uſeful to Mank ind; and thoſe who had done any important 
Service to the Commonwealth Tiberins propoſed to 
the Roman Senate the Apothcoſis of Jeſus Chriſt, as is re- 
lated by Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. Chryſoſtom. Fuvenal 
rallying on the frequent Afoiheoſes,. introduces poor Atlas, 
complaining that he was ready to fink under the Burthen of 


ſo many Gods as were every day added to the Heavens. 


See HEAVEN. 

Seneca ridicules the Apothegſis of Claudius with admirable 
Humour Herodian, in ſpeaking of the 4poth oſis of Se- 
verus, gives us a very curious Deſcription of the Ceremo- 
nies uſed in the Apotheoſis of the Roman Emperors 
After the Body of the deceaſed Emperor, ſays he, had been 
burnt with the uſual Solemnities, they placed an Image of 
Wax, perfectly like him, but of a ſickly AſpeR, on a large 
Bed 21 Ivory, covered with Cloth of Go'd, in the Veſtibule 
of the Palace. The greateſt part of the Day, the Senate ſat 
ranged on the left Side of the Bed, dreſs'd in Robes of 
Mourning ; the Ladies of the firſt Rank fitting on the right 
Side, in plain white Robes, without any Ornament. 
This laſted for ſeven Days ſucceſſively, during which, the 
Phyſicians came from time to time to viſit the Sick, always 
making their Report that he ; axe worſe ; till at length 
they publiſh'd it, that he was dead. ge Sb Ws 
This done, the young Senators and Reman Knights take 
the Bed of State upon their Shoulders, carrying it thro' the 
Via Sacra, to the old Forum, where the Mag: ſtrates were 
uſed to diveſt themſelves of their Offices. There, they ſet 
it down between two kind of Amphitheatres, in the one 
whereof are the Youth, and in the other the Maidens of the 
firſt Families in Rome, ſinging Hymns ſet to ſolemn Airs, 
in praiſe of the deceaſed. Theſe Hymns ended, the Bed 
is carried out of the City into the r Martins, in the 
middle of which Place is erected a kind of ſquare Pavilion, 
the Inſide whereof is full of combuitible Matters, and the 
Outſide hung with Cloth of Gold, and adorned with Figures 
of Ivory, and various Paintings. | 

Over this Edifice are ſeveral others, like the firſt in Form 
and Decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing and growing 
ſlenderer towards the Top. On the ſecond of theſe is 
placed the Bed of State, and a great Quantity of Aroma- 
ticks, Perfumes, and odoriferous Fruits and Herbs are 
thrown all around; after which, the Knights make a Pro- 


ceſſion or Cavalcade in ſolemn Meaſures arcund the Pile ; 
ſeveral Chariots alſo run round it, thoſe who conduct them 


being clad in purple Robes, and bearing the Images of the 
greateſt Roman Emperors and Generals. 
- This Ceremony ended, the new Emperor comes to the 
Catafalcha or Pile, with a Torch in his Hard ; and at the 
ſame time, fire is ſet to it, on all Sides; the Spices and 
other Combuſtibles kindling all at once. 


While this is doing, they let fly from the Top of 8.7 


Building, an Eagle, which, mouming into the Air with a 


Fire- brand, carries the Soul of the dead Emperor aleng 


with it into Heaven, as the Romans believe; and thence- 


Ln 


forward he is rank d among the Gods——'Tis for this Rea- 
ſon, that the Medals, wherein Aporbeoſes are repreſented, 


have uſually an Altar with Fire upon it; or however, an 


Fagle taking its Flight into the Air, and ſometimes two 
a gles. ‚ | . f* »v 
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APP 


The Word Aporbeofis is derived from the Prepofition en 


and 3c, DE us, Gop—— 


APOTOME, in Mathematicks, the remainder or diffe- 


rence of two incommenſurable Quantities. See Id couuRN- 


SURABLE. | . 
An Apotome is an irraticnal Reſidue, as C B, ati- 


a rational part A B, call'd h, only commenſurable 


F fing, when from a rational Line AC,call'd a, you cut 


0 
in power to the whole Line A C— lt may be expreſ- 


+ ſed thus, —y/b 
Arorou, in Muſick, is the Part remaining of an 


—C entire Tone, after a greater Semi-tone has been taken 


from it. See Tons and SEMI-TONE. 
The Proportion, in numbers, of the 4forome is, of 2048 


to 2187. See DEGREE. 
The Greeks thought that the greater Tone could not be 


divided into two equal Parts ; for which reaſon they called 
the firſt part &, and the other aippe; in this, imitating 
Pythagoras and Plato. 


The Word is deri vd from the Greek Verb die, ab- 


ſcindo, I cut off. 
APOZEM, in Medicine, a Form of Remedy, otherwiſe 


call'd a Decofion. See Dxcoc rio. 
Apozems are a Claſs of liquid Medicines, compos'd of De- 


coctions of divers Plants, Roots, Flowers, Leaves, Fruits, 


and Seeds, ſweetned and clarified. 
It differs from Syrup, in Thickneſs and Conſiſtence ; the 


Syrup being more denſe and viſcous than the 4pozem. See 
SYRUP. | 

It differs from a Fulep, in that it is thicker and more 
viſcous 3 and is not made with diſtill'd Waters, as Jule ps 
are, but only with Decoctions. See Jor.ee. 

There are purging Apozems, Cephalic Apogems, Hepatic 
Afozems, &c. | 

The Word is derived from the Greek 4m7iw, deferveſto, I 
grow hot, I boil. 

APPANNAGE, Aryxnacs, ApPANACE, or Ar EN- 
NAGE, the Fortune of a King's younger Son: or a ſettled 
Portion of Lands, Sc. aſſigned for the Subſiſtence of the 
Cad ets, or younger Sons of a Sovereign Prince. See Kins, 
Ec. f 

The younger Sons of England have no certain Appana- 

es, as in France ; but only what the good-pleaſure of the 
King beſtows upon em. See Prince, Ec. 
Even in France, during the firſt and ſecond Races of 


„Kings, the Right of Primogeniture and Appanages were 


unknown ; but the Domains were divided pretty equally a- 
mong all the Children. See PRIMOOGENITURE. 


Great Inconveniences ariſing hence; it was at length 


found proper to put off the younger born with Counties, 
Dutchies, or other«Diſtrifts ; on condition of their paying 
Homage and Fealty for the ſame, and of their reverting in 
defect of Heirs Male, to the Crown. 

This has happened accordingly to the firſt and ſecond 
Branch of the Dukes of Burgundy The Dutchy of 
Orleans is the Apannage of the ſecond Son of France. 

Nicod and Menage derive the Word from the Latin 
Panis, Bread, which frequently includes all other ſorts of 
Provifion neceſſary for Subſiſtenee. D Cange takes it to 
have been form'd of the baſe Latin, 4panare, ifpanamen- 
tum, and Apanagium, which amounts to the ſame thing; 
thoſe Words, being apparently formed of paris. ; 
 APPARATOR. See Arranrros. 

APPARATUS, properly ſignifies a formal Preparation 


for ſome publick and ſolemn Action. See PRE PARA 


TION. | 
Thus we ſay, the Apparatus of a Feaſt, Coronation, &2c. 


The Prince made his Entry with great Apparatus and 


Magnificence. | 

ArPARATUS is alſo uſed for the Utenfils, and Appen- 
dages belonging to ſome more conſiderable Machine 
As the Furniture or Apparatus of an Air-pump, Micro- 
icope, Cc. See Air-Prump, Mickoscors, Sc. 

ARA rus is ſometimes alſo uſed, in Chirurgery, for 
the Bandages, Medicaments, and Dreſſings of a Pare; or 
the ſeveral Matters apply d for the Cure of a Wound, Ulcer, 
or the like. See Wouny, UckR, Ec. = 

There is no judging of the Quality of a Hurt, till after 
taking off the firit Apparatus, or Apparel. 

ArraRxArus is particularly uſed for the Operation of cut- 
ting for the Stone. See Sroxz and CyrrinG. 

There are three ſorts of Apparatus; vis. the Small, 
Great, and High Apparatus: Which ſee deſtribed under 
the Article L1TnoTowy. | | 

The high Apparatus, faid to have been invented by De 
Franco, is reputed the moſt antient ; tho little uſed among 
us till of late In this Method an Incifion is made a- 
bove the Groin, along the Linea Alba, into the Fund of 
the Bladder ; thro which the Stone is extracted. 

The great Apparatus, invented by John de Romanis, a 


Phyfician of Cremona, in the Year 1529; is perform'd b 
making an Inciſion in the Perinenm, Seo Pans NEUMs { 
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It is denominated great from the number of Inſtrümei 
uſed in it. | : 

The ſmall Apparatus, thus call'd from the few Inf, 
ments it requires, was invented by Ceſſus Here, 
two Fore-Fingers are thruſt up the Fundament til they 


come againſt the Stone, and drive it to the Neck of 4, 
Bladder ; from which it is extracted thro an Inciſion ;, fe. 


1 


rined. F 

AeyarAtus is alſo uſed as the Title of ſeveral Bag, 
compoſed in form of 1 or Dictionaries; for th, 
Eaſe and Conveniency of Study. 

The Apparatus upon Cicero, is a kind of Concordanee 
or Collection of Ciceronian Phraſes, H. The Apparany 
Sacer of Poſſevinns, is a Collection of all kinds ot Eccl.. 
fiaſtical Authors printed in 1611, in three Volumes. 
ſaries, Comments, &c. are alſo frequently call'd gars. 
Fus's. 

APPAREL, or ArrAaxzir, See Arranarus. 

APPARENT, that which is viſible, evident to the 
Eye, or the Underſtanding. See Are ARANCE. 

Heir ApPARENT. See Heir pparent. 

ArrAR ENT Magnitude of an Object, is the Magnitude 
thereof ſuch as it appears to the Eye. See Macniruyy, 

The apparent or — Magnitude is meaſured by the 
Optick Angle. See OrTicxk gle. : 

hus the apparent Magnitude of an Object is ſaid to he 
ſo many Degrees as the Optick or Viſual Angle ſubrends, 
See ANCLE and DEGREE. | 224 

The apparent Magnitudes of diſtant Objects are uſually 
ſaid to be as their Diſtances, reciprocally. See the Articles 
VisIBLE and VISION. 

Inſſtrictneſs, however, it may be demonſtrated, that the ap. 
Farent Magnitudes of the ſame Object AC, (Tab. Oe1 1c, 
fig. 61.) ſeen at different Diſtances, viz. at the Flaces D and 
B; that is, the Angles ADC and ABC are in a Rt 
leſs than the reciprocal Ratio of the Diſtances DG and BG; 
but when the Obje& is very remote, vis. when the ()p- 
tick Angles ADC and ABC, are not above one or tuo 
Degrees, they are nearly in that Ratio reci procally. 

APPARENT os or Diameter of the Sun, Moos, 
or any Planet, is the Quantity of the Angle that their Di. 
5 appear under, to an Obſerver on the Surface of the 
Earth. 

The apparent Diameters ofj the Celeſtial Luminaries are 
ſubje& to ſome Diverſity That of the Sun is obſerv'd 
to be leaſt when he is in Cancer, and greateſt when in (a- 


fricern. See Su. | 
In the Moon there is a twofold Increaſe and Decreaſe of 


her apparent Diameter; the one, when ſhe is in the Con- 
junction, and Oppoſition with the Sun; and the other in her 


uadratures. - - 

The greateſt apparent Diameter of the Sun, according 
to Caſſini, is 32), 10% and the leaſt 317, 38/7, —According to 
de la Hire, the greateſt is 32', 43''; and the leaſt 31“, 380 
he greateſt apparent Diameter of the Moon, ac- 
cording' to Kepler, is 32, 44”; and the leaſt 30, co'—— 
And according to 4e. la Hire, the one is 33“, 50%; and the 
other 29/, 300. See Sun and Moon. h " 

The apparent Diameter of Saturn's Ring, according to 
Huygens, is 1, 18“, when leaſt, See SaTuan. by 

The a pparent Diameters of the other Planets, ſee undir 
the Article DiaMETER. 

If the Diſtances of any two remote very Objects, for ex- 
ample, two Planets, be equal, their true Diameters are 
proportional to the apparent ones; and if the apparem 
Diameters be equal; the true Diameters will be as the Di- 
ſtances from the Eye Hence, when neither the I- 
ſtances nor the apparent Diameters are equal, the truc 
Diameters will be in a Ratio compounded of the direct 
Ratio of the Diſtances, and of the direct Ratio of the 4% 
parent Diameters. e | 

There is a further very obſeryable Difference between the 
apparent Magnitudes or Diameters. of the Sun and Moc 
when in the Horizon, from what they are in the Meridian; 
the reaſon whereof has long perplexed the Philoſophers 
Sce Moon. % | HP 5 
ArrAREN TH Place of wy Object, in Opticks, is that 
wherein it appears, when ſeen thro one or more Glaſſes 
See Pract, Or rick Glaſs, Ec. | | 
The Apparent Place is different from the real one; for 
when, by Reſraction thro Glaſſes, that parcel of Rays 
which fall on the. Pupil of the Eye, from each Point of 
any near Object, is made to flow as cloſe together as that 
which comes from a diſtant one; or when, by the ſame 
means, the Rays coming from diſtant Objects are made to 
diverge as much as if they flow'd from near ones; then I" 
at; muſt neceſſarily ſee the Place of the Object changed: 
which Change is its Apparent Place. See Vision. 
If an Object be placed nearer to a convex Glaſs, than d 
the Diſtance of its Focus; its Apparent Place may be 4 
termined: But if the Object be in the Focus of the (8 
the Locus Appareus of the Object cannot be determin.” 
only that it will appear vaſtly remote, 2 


1 
1 


Sun, 


4 


ſen 


5 Apparens be determined, if the Ob- 

2 — ern 23 of a convex Glaſs : Bur if the 
diſtant from x 3 Glaſs, than its 
lie beyond the diſtinct Baſe; its Ap- 
BY > gf Ldininct Baſe. Sce the Article 


a Sphere determined by a Line drawn from the Eye, 
0 


APPARENT), 


- t limits our 8 
which ek ſeem to meet. See HORI. 
wr” may be conceiv'd as a Cone, whoſe Vertex is the Eye, 


1 its Baſe the circular Plain which terminates our Pro- 
* 2 Alt determines the Riſing and the Setting of the 
ſpe Moon, or Stars. See RisING, SETTING, &c. 
Conjunfion, is when the right Line ſuppo- 


APPARENT 


| drawn thro the Centres of two Planets, does not 
* 2 Centre of the Earth, but thro the Eye of the 


aſs th 
PIR See Cod JUNCTION. 


Arr-ARENT Motion, Time, Cc. See Motion, TI uE, 


S PPARITION, in Aſtronomy, a Star or other Lumi- 

' becoming viſible, which before was hid In this 

- the Word ſtands oppoſed to Occultation. See Oc- 
N. 

ce rbe Heliacal Rifing is rather an Apparition than a pro- 


r Riſing. See HELIACAL. 
Circle of perpetual AryariTION. See CincLE per- 


| Apparition. 
Pers FARITOR, or AyPAR1TOUR, or APPARATOR, A 


Readle in an Univerſity, who carries the Mace before the 
Maſters and the Faculties. See BEADLE and Univer- 
9 1roks are alſo Meſſengers, who cite Men to ap- 
pear in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts. See Summons, Suu- 
MonER, CIT ATION, c. 5 \ 

Among the Romans, Apparitors were the ſame with 
Serjeants or Tip-ſtaffs among us; or rather Apparitor was 
a general Term, and comprized under it all the Miniſters 
and Attendants of the Judges and Magiſtrates, appointed 
to receive and execute their Orders And hence, they 
ſay, the Name was derived, viz. from apparere, to be 

reſent, to be in waiting. | 

Under the Name Apparitores were comprehended the 
Scribe, Accenſi, Tnterpretes, Precones, Viatores, Liftores, 
Servi Pullici, and even the Carnifices or Hangmen. See 
Scx1Ba, AccENs1,; Ec. | 

They were uſuaily choſen out of the Freed-Men of the 
Magiſtrates ; and their Condition was held in ſo much Con- 
tempt, that as a Mark of Ignominy, the Senate appointed 
2 City that had revolted from them, to furniſh them with 
Apparitors. 8 

There were alſd a kind of Apparitors of Coborts, call'd 
Cohortales, or Conditionales, as being attach'd to a Cohort, 
and doom'd to that Condition—The Apparitors of the Præ- 
tors, Pret0riant, were thoſe who attended the Prætors, or 
Governors of Provinces ; and who, on their Maſter's Birth- 
day, were always chang'd and preferr'd to better Poſts 
Add, that the Pontiſices had alſo their Apparitors, as ap- 
pears from an Inſcription of an antient Marble in the Via 


Appia: f ö 
| APPARITORI 
PONTIFICUM 
.. 

APPEAL is uſed in Common and Civil Law, to ſig- 
niſy the removing of a Cauſe from an inferior Judge to a 
ſuperior ; or the having recourſe to a ſuperior Judge to 
rectify what is amiſs in a Sentence paſs'd by an inferior. 
Sce JuDct and Court. 

Appeals lie jrom any of the ordinary Courts of Juſtice to 
the Houſe of Lords, who judge en dernier Reſſort; i. e. 
oo lies from em. Sze REessorT, PARLIAMENT; 

c. 

There are Com from Ecclefiaſtical Juſtice to Secular. 
Ahe firſt Inſtance is that of Paulus Samoſutenus, who 
being condemn'd and depoſed by the ſecond Council of An- 
tioch, refuſed to ſurrender the Epiſcopal Houſe ro Domnus, 
wm had been elected his Succeſſor; and appealed to the 

mperor. ; 

APPEAL is alſo uſed in Common Law in the ſame ſenſe 
as Accuſario among the Civilians. See AccusaTION—— 
For, as in the Civil Law, Cognizance of criminal Caſes is 
taken either upon Inquiſition, Accuſation, or Denunciation; 

11 ours it is taken either upon Indictment or Appeal. 
Indictment comprehends both Inquiſition and Denurgia- 
UN— Appeal or Accuſation is a lawful Declaration of 
another Man's Crime (which, by Brafon, muſt be Felony 
at the leaſt) before a competent Judge, by one that ſetteth 


na 
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his Name to the Declaration, and undertakes to make it 
good on the Penalty that may otherwiſe enſue. | 

An Appeal is commenced two ways; either by Writ, or 
Bill Appeal by Writ, is when a Writ is purchaſed our 
of Chancery by one to another; to this end, that he appeal 
a third of ſome Felony committed by, him, finding Pledges 
that he ſhall do it, and deliver this Writ to the Sheriff to 
be recorded. Rs | 

Appeal by Bill is, when a Man of hiniſelf gives up his 
Accuſation in Writing to the Sheriff or Coroner ; offering 
to — the Burden of appealing the Perſon therein 
named. 

This Practice is drawn from the Normans, as 4 pears 
from the grand Guſtomary, wherein is a ſolemn Diſcourſe 
both of the Effects of this Appeal; vis. the Order of the 
Combat, and of the Trial by Inqueſt ; which, by our Law, 
is in the choice of the Defendant. See TRIAL, Compart, 
InqQuesr, Oc. 

AeretAL of Mayhem, is an accuſing of one that hath 
maimed another But this being no Felony, the Appeal 
thereof is but in manner of an Action of Treſpaſs; ſo that 
there is nothing recover'd but the Damages. | 

Bratton calls this Appellum de Plagits g Mabemid, and 
has a whole Chapter of it. 1 

In King Johns time, there is recorded an 4ppeal againſt 
a Few, qui fecit ementulari quondam Nepotem ſuum. 

Appeal of wrong Impriſonment, is uſed by Bracton for 
— ion of wrong or falſe Imptiſonment. See Acriox, 
Oc. 

AeyxAL is particularly uſed for a private Accuſation of 
a Murderer, by one who had Intereſt in the Murder'd Par- 
ty; or of any Felon by one of his Accomplices in the Fact. 
See Mug ER, FELony, Oc. 25 

If an Appeal of Murder or Felony be ſucd by any com- 
mon Perſon againſt a Peer; he ſhall be tried by Commo- 


ners, and not by his Peers. See PRERR. 


The Perſon who brings an Appeal, is call'd the Appal- 
lant ; and the, Perſon appeal'd, the Appellee. | . 

APPEARANCE, the exterior Surface of a Thing; or 
that which firſt ſtrikes the Senſe, or the Imagination. See 
ExTER10R and SURFACE. 

The Academicks maintain, that the ſenſible Qualities 
of Bodies are only Appearances 3 and the like Doctrine is 
held by ſome later . Philoſophers. See AcApbEMICR and 
(ROTH See alſo Bovy, ExTERNAL World, c. 

. Our Errors ariſe chiefly from a roo haſty and precipitate 

Aſſent of the Will, which acquieſces too ah in the 
Appearances of Truth. See WILL, LIEEATT, AssENr, 
Error, c. | 

ArPEARANCE, in Perſpective, is the Repreſentation or 
Projection of a Figure, Body, or the like Object, upon the 
Perſpective Plane. See RxrxESENTATION and PRO Rc- 
TION. 

The Appearance of an objective tight Line, is always a 
right Line. See PtxsetcTIVE 

The Appearance of an opake Body and a Luminary be- 
ing given; to find the Appearance of the Shadow; ſee 
SHADOW. v7 

APPEARANCE Of à Star, or Planet. See APPARITION. 

APPEARANCES, in Aftronomy, Sc. are more uſually 
call'd Phenomena. Sec PHENOMEN A. | | 

In Opticks, we ule the Term Direct Appearance, for 
the View or Sight of an Object by direct Rays; without 
either Refraction or Reflection. See Dix RCT and RAx. 
See alſo Or rIcRkS, VISION, Oc. | . 

To ſave ArrEARANCES, is to diſcharge one's Duty 
ſeemingly, ot acquit himſelf of the Formalitles and Exter- 
nals thereof; ſo as to ſave his Character, and avoid the 
giving of Scandal or Offence. 


" AeezaRANCE, in Law, is the Defendant's « Vw 


anſwer a Cauſe or Action entred againſt him in ſome Court 
of Judicature. See Action, Paockss, Cc. | 

Appearance, in the King's-Bench, is the Defendant's 
filing either of Common or Special Bail, if the Action be 
by Bill-—lf it be by Original, the Appearance muſt be 
with the Philazer of the County where the Arreſt was. See 
Barr, Birr, PHIL AZ ER, Ec. | 

Appearance, in the Common-Pleas, muſt be entred with 
the Philazer there; but if it be by Bill, with the Protho- 


.notary. See PRoTHONOTARY, c. 


AFPPELLATIVE, or Noun Ar PELATrivg, in Gram- 
mar, a common Name; ot a Name which belongs, or is ap- 
plicable to all things of that kind. See NAME and Nou. 

Such are the Names, Man, Angel, Horſe, Plant, Tree, Oc. 


Appellatives ſtand oppoſed to proper Names, which be- 


long only to Individuals ; as Perer, Gabriel, Bucephalus, Oc. 
See PRoPER Name. | | | | 
The Word is form'd of the Latin, appellare, to call, 
name a thing. | | ; 
APPENDANT, or AfrURTENANr, in Law, is under. 
Good of ſuch things as by time of Preſcription have be- 
e 2 longed, 


? 
' 


longed, appertained, and been joined to ſome other princi- 
rin Ko | 7" | 

Thus an Hoſpital may be appendant to a Manor, a Com- 
mon of Fiſhing to a Freehold, &c. | 

ArrENDED Remedies, APPENSA, ſuch as arc outwardly 
applied, by hanging about the Neck. | : 

Such are divers Amulets, Necklaces, Phylacteries, Ec. 
See AMuLET. 

The Word comes from the Latin ad, and pendo, I hang to. 

APPENDIX, or ArxznDacs, a thing acceſſory to, or 


W of, another. See Accxss0Ry, c. 
The Term is chiefly uſed in matters of Literature, for 


an additional Diſcourſe, placed at the end of any Piece, or 
Writing; to explain or proſecute eee, there left defi- 
n this ſenſe the 


cient, or draw Concluſions therefrom 
Word coincides with Supplement. See SUPPLEMENT. 
ArrENDIx, in Anatomy, is a part, in ſome meaſure, 
detach'd from another part to whick it adheres. 
There are membranous Appendices of various Figures, 


in molt of the inner parts of the Body. 
The Cæcum is by ſome Writers call'd ones. or Ap- 


pendicula Vermifermis. See Coxcum and INTESTINE. 
APPENDIX is particularly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


Epiphyſis. See Erirnysis. 
APPERTINANCES, or APPURTENANCIES. 


ArruRTENANCIESV. 


APPETITE, Arp ETITus, APPETENcx, in Philoſo- 
phy, a Deſire of enjoying ſomething wanted; or a Compla- 
cency in the Enjoyment of a thing preſent. 

Some Philoſophers deſine it more generally, a Paſſion of 

the Soul whereby we deſire ſomething; or a Propenſity or 
Impulſe towards any thing apprehended as good, Sec Pas- 
s10N, Sc. 
The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh Appetite into Voluntary and 
Natural. The firſt is the Will itſelf, acting under a 
competent Knowledge or Information of the thing in hand : 
Such is the Oy or Deſire of being ha pp The {e- 
cond is a kind of Inſtinct whereby we are mechanically 
driven to conſult our own Preſervation. See InsTincr, 
Wirtr, NAaTuRAL [nclination, ES. 

Natural Appetite is ſubdivided into Concnpiſcible and 
Traſcible. See Cox cu isckxck and IRAsciBLE. 

The Word comes from the Latin Verb appetere, to de- 
fire, to covet; form'd of a4, to, and peto, I draw. 

ArrETITE, in Medicine, coincides with what we more 
uſually call Hunger, or Thirſt, See Hud ER and TussrT, 

A Loſs or Proſtration of Appetite, is call'd Anorexia. 


See ANOREXIA. 
An immoderate 4pperite is call'd Bulimia, or Fames Ca- 


2ina. See BuLI MIA. | 

Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the Bean, and 
Canine Appetite; making it the diſtinguiſhing Character 
of the latter, that it is attended with a Lientery, or other 
Cceliacal Flux. See CAN INE. 

A prepoſterous 4pperency of things not proper for Food, 
is call'd Pica. Sce Pic. 

APPIAN May, in Antiquity, Via Area, a celebrated 
Road, leading from the Porta Capena in Rome, to Brun- 
auſium, at the fartheſt. Eaſtern Extremity of Hraly. See 
Rob and VIA. 

It took its Name from Appius Claudius, by whom it was 
made, during his Cenſorſhip, in the Year of Rome 441.— 
It fill ſubſiſts in many places; being paved, not with little 

Stones or Pebbles, like our Streets, but with large Flag- 
Stones, like the Pavements of our Churches. : 

APPLAUSE, properly ſignifies an Approbation of ſome 
thing witneſs'd by clapping the hands. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Applauſus, or Planſus, 
of the Verb plaudere, to clap. 

The antient way of applauding by clapping the hands, is 
ſcarce retain'd any where but in the Colleges and The- 
atres——Such a Tragedy was acted with great Applauſe : 
Such a Student maintain'd a Theſis with Aeplauſe, Cc. See 
ACCLAMATION. | 

APPLE. See Fxvir, Oxcnasw, Ec. | 

APPLICATE, Arricara, Ordinate Arericarts, in 
Geometry, is a right Line drawn a- croſs a Curve, ſo as to 
biſſect the Diameter thereof. See Curve, DiaMETER, 


ESC. 
Afplicate is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Or4i- 


nate. See Ox DIN ATE. 
APPLICATION, the Act of applying one thing to an- 

other, by approaching or bringing them nearer together. 
Motion is defined by a ſucceflive Application x, any thing 


to different parts of Space. Sec Morton. 
The Application of a Veſicatory to the Neck or other 


part, produces an Irritation of the Bladder, 
The true and only Secret in Phyfick, is how to apply a 


Medicine, not how to make it. 
APPLICATION is alſo uſed for the adjuſting, accommo- 


dating, or making a thing quadrate to another. See Ac- 
COMMODA TION» 


1 


See 
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Thus we ſay, the Application of a Fable, Cc. ges . 


BLE. | ; 
AePLicaTt1on, in Theology, is particularly uſed for ths 

Act whereby our Saviour transfers, or makes over |, 

what he had earned or purchaſed by his holy Lie, 1 


Death. | 
"Tis by this bs. po of the Merits of Chriſt, that w 
are to be juſtified; and entitled to Grace, and Glory, See 
Marr, Oc. * 

The Sacraments are the 2 Means, or Inſtrumen 


whereby this Application is effected. Sce Sackanyy 
Arrlic Arion is ſometimes alſo uſed in Geometry, {; 


what in Arithmetick we call Diviſion. See Divigton, 

AeeLicartion alſo fignifies the fitting or applying a 
one Quantity to another, whoſe Areas, but not Figures 
are the ſame _ 

Thus Euclid ſhews how to apply a Parallelogram to 
right Line given, that ſhall be equal to a righr-lined g. 
gure given. See APPLY, ] 

APPLY is uſed among Mathematicians three ways. 

1. It fignifies to transfer a Line given into a Circle, moſ 
commonly, or into any other Figure; ſo as its Ends be 


in the Perimeter of the Figure. 


2. To apply denotes as much as to 47vi4e, eſpecially . N 


mong the Latin Writers; who, as they ſay, auc AB in CB, 
draw AB into CB, when they would have AB multiplied 
by CB; or rather, when they would have a right-angle 
Parallelogram made of thoſe Lines: So they ſay, appli. 
ca AB ad CB, apply AB ro CB, when they ou have 


CB divided by AB; which is thus expreſſed, IF 


3. It alſo fignifies to fit Quantities, whoſe Areas are e. 
qual, but Figures different. See Ar P-LIcATIOx. 

APPOIN TEE, a Foot-Soldier, in the French Army, Cr. 
who for his long Service, and Bravery, receives Pay abore 
private Sentinels. See ANSYESSADE. 

APPOINTMENT, a Penſion or Salary given by great 
Lords and Princes, to Perſons of Worth and Parts; in or- 
der to retain them in their Service. See SALARY. 

The Term is chiefly uſed among the French———The 
King of France gives large Appointments to ſeveral of the 


Officers in his Service. 
Appointments differ from Wages, in that the latter are 


fixed and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary Treaſurers; 
whereas Appointments are annual Gratifications granted by 
Brevet for a time uncertain, and are paid out of the Privy 


Purſe. 
APPORTIONMENT, AOR TIONAMEN TUM, in Law, 


a dividing of a Rent into two Parts or Portions, according 
as the Land whence it iflues, is divided among two, or 
more. See RENT, Divisiow, PARTITION, c. 
Thus if a Man, having a Rent -Service ifluing out of 
Land, purchaſe a part of the Land; the Rent ſhall be z 
portioned, according to the Value of the Land——9o if a 
Man let Lands for Years, reſerving Rent; the Rent ſhall 
be apportioned. 
But a Rent Charge cannot be apportioned, nor Things 
that are entire; as if one hold Land by Service, to pay to 
his Lord yearly at ſuch a Feaſt a Horſe or a Roſe ; there, 
if the Lord purchaſe a part of the Land, this Service is 
totally extin& ; becauſe ſuch things cannot be divided with- 


out hurt to the whole. 
Yer, in ſome caſes, a Rent- Charge ſhall be apportioned: 


As, if a Man hath a 8 iſſuing out of Land, and 
his Father purchaſeth a part of the Land charged in fee, 
and dies; and this Parcel deſcend to his Son, who hath 
the Rent-Charge : there the Charge ſhall be ng 
according to the Value of the Land; becauſe ſuch Portion 
of the Land, purchaſed by the Father, comes not to the 
Son by his own Act, but by Deſcent, and Courſe of Law. 

Common appendant is of common Right, and fſevets 
ble: And tho the Commoner, in ſuch caſe, purchaſe a 
Parcel of Land wherein the Common is appendant ; yet 
the Common ſhall be apportioned. But in this caſe, Com- 
mon 8 not appendant, becomes extinct by fuct 
Purchaſe. Coke. | 


APPOSAL of Sheriffs, is the charging them with Mo 
ney received on their account in the Exchequer, 22 & 23 


Car. 2. Act for better Recovery of Fines duè to his Ms 
Jeſty. | 
APPOSER, in Law. See FoRRTION Appoſer. 
APPOSITION, the Act of putting or applying one thing 


to another, See APPLICATION. : 
AePPos1T10N is uſed in Phyſicks, with reſpect to Bo- 


dies, which derive their Growth from the AdjunCion or C- 
nion of neighbouring Bodies. See ApJuncTi0N. 4 
Moſt Bodies of the foſſil or mineral Kingdom, are form 
by 2 or the . of Parts, brought 00 
Join and adhere to each other. See AccRERTION. | 
ArPos1T1ON, in Grammar, is the putting two or more 


Subſtantives together in the ame Caſe, and ag 
c 


8 
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1 
gion between them. See SupeTANTIVE, 
NcTION, CoPULATIVE, Oc. 


ConJV Flanders; bloody Theatre, horrible Scene of Wär, 


Ec. 18 E, to rate, value or ſet a Price on Goods, b 
APPRA 57 competent Judge, and is authorize 


werbe Word is derived from the French apprecier, which 
Gonifics the ſame thing Hence we alſo fay an Apprai- 


Appraiſer, an Appraiſement, &c. | 
ſer * ERB BB. in 8 Law- Books, a Fee or 
Profit to be taken or receiv d. See Fx x. ; 

APPREHENSION, in Logick, thefirſt Idea which the 
Mind forms of any thing, abſtractiy of its particular Qua- 


ties. See IDEA. a , 
=, prebenfion coincides with what we otherwiſe call Per- 


on. See PERCEP? TION. | 
pe Word literally denotes the Action of the Hand, where- 


it takes hold of, and graſps any thing; being form'd of 
2. 15 ad, to, and prebendo, 1 hold. See ComPRE- 


HENSIUN. ' * . . # . . 5 
AyPeREHENSION, in Law, ſignifies the ſeizing a Criminal, 


er to bring him to Juſtice. 

4 APE TICE, os is bourd by Covenant to ſerve 
a Tradeſman, or Artificer a certain Time ; uſually ſeven 
Years 3 upon Condition of the Maſter's inſtructing him in 
his Art or Myſtery. See TRADE, Commerce, Arr, Ec. 

Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that Apprentices are a kind of 
Bondmen, or Slaves, differing only in this that they are 
Servants by Covenant, and for a time. 4e Rep. 4nglo?. Lib. 3. 
See SERVANT, SLAVE, c. 

Antiently, Benchers in the Inns of Court were called 
Apprentices of the Law, in Latin apprenticii Furis No. 
biliores ; as appears by Mr. Selden's Notes on Forteſer : and 
{ the learned Plowwder tiles himſelf. 

Sir Henry Finch in his Nomotechnia writes himſelf Ap- 
prentice de Ley: Sir Edward Coke in his Inſtit. ſays, Ap- 
prenticit Legis in e are called Homines conſiliarii, & 
in Lege periti 3 and in another place, Apprentices and other 
Counſellors of Law. 

APPROACHES, in Fortification, the ſeveral Works made 
by the Beſiegers for advancing or getting nearer to a For- 
treſs, or Place beſieged. See Worx, For TIFiCAT1ON. 

Such-are Trenches, Mines, Sapps, Lodgments, Batteries, 
Ec. See TxEN C, Minx, SAP, BATTERY, Ec. 

Ar PROAChES, or Lines of APTROACRH, are — 
uſed for Trenches dug in the Ground, and their Eart 
thrown up on the Side towards the Place beſieged ; under 
Shelter or Defence whereof the Beſiegers may approach, 
without Loſs, to the Parapet of the cover'd Way ; and 
pro Guns, Cc. wherewith to canonnade the Place. See 

RENCH. | 

The Lines of Approach are to be connected by Lines of 
Communication. See ComMMuUNICATION. 

The Beſieged frequently make Counter-Approaches, to 
interrupt and defeat the Enemies Approaches. 

APPROPRIATE, Ar PRO RIATED, in Philoſophy, is 
underſtood of ſomething which is indeed common to ſeve- 
ral; yet, in ſome reſpects, is peculiarly attributed to one. 
See PRO ER and Common. | | 

Thus, Creation is common to the Father, Son; and Holy 
Ghoſt ; and yet is appropriated to the Father. 

ArrRoerIATE, in Law, is undeſtrood of a Church or 
Benefice, the Patronage whereof is annex'd to ſome Church- 
Dignity; ſo that the Parſon receives the Tithes. See 
Cnurcn, Bitnztrice, PATRONAGE, PARSON, and TITRHE. 

Thete are computed in England 3845 Churches Appro- 
priate and Impropriate. See APrROPRIATION, IM FPRO-“ 
PRIATION, c. | 

ArrRORIARE 24 Honorem, in Law, fignifies to bring 
a Manor within the Extent and Liberty of ſuch an Honout. 
dee Honour, Manon, Oc. | 

APPROPRIARE Commune, in Law, ſignifies to diſcom- 
mon, 1. e. to ſeparate; and incloſe any Parcel of Land, 
which before was open Common. See Common. 

APPROPRIATION, the Act of 4ppropriating, or ap- 
plying a Church-Benefice, which of its own Nature is juris 
divini, and no Perſon's Patrimony, to the proper and perpe- 
tual Uſe of ſome Religious Community. See Ar Ro- 
PRIATE. . TOC 
. Appropriation, is where the Advowſon of a Parſonage 
1s given or belongs to any Biſhoprick; teligious Houle, 


College, Sc. and to their Succeſſors; ſo that the Houſe or | 


Body, is both Patron and Parſon, and ſome dne of the Mem- 
rs officiates as Vicar, See PARS0oN, ADvowson, c. 
It is called Appropriation, becauſe the Profits of the Li- 
paß are appropriated to the uſe of the Patrons; ſo that 
arſons, tho they are not ordinarily accounted Domini Uſu- 


frufuarii, having no rightof Fee-ſimple 3 yet, by reaſon 


br = Perpetuity of: their ducceſſion, are reputed Owners 
8 the Fee · ſimple, and are therefore called Proprietarii. 
ee Patron and PATRONAGE. 24,0 


(123) 
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. To make an Appropriation, after Licence obtain'd.. of 
the King in Chancery, the «Conſent of the Dioceſan, Pa- 
tron, and Incumbent, is neceflary, if the Church be full; 
if it be void, the Dioceſan and the Patron, upon the King's 
Licence, may conclude it. ; 


To 4ifſolve an Appropriation, it is enough to preſent a 


F 1 


Clerk to the Biſhop, and he to inſtitute and indu him: 


for that once done; the Benefice returns to its former Na- 
ture. 2 | 5 
APPROVEMEN TUM, ArrROVEANEN TU; or Ar- 
PROVEMENT, is ſometimes uſed in antient Writers for Un- 
Provement. See IMPROVEMENT. HR 

Thus, to ArrROVR, * is to make the beſt be · 
nefit of a thing by increaſing the Rent, Cc. N 

In ſome antient Statutes, Bailiffs of Lords in their Fran- 
chiſes are call'd their Approvers. See BAILIxT. 


Cum omnibus Approviamentis & aliis perrinentiis ſuis, 
&c, Mon. Angl. | 


 ArPPROVEMENT, is more particularly uſed where a Man 
hath common in the Lord's Waſtes, and the Lord incloſeth 
part of his Waſte for himſelf ; leaving ſufficient Common, 
with Egreſs and Regreſs, for the Commoner. 
APPROVER, one who confefling Felony in himſelf, ap- 
pealeth or impeacheth another or more of his Accbmplices. 
See APPEAL. | 
He is ſo call'd becauſe he muſt prove what he hath al- 
ledg'd in his Appeal———This Proof ſhould either be by 
Bartel, or by the Country, at the choice of the Appellee. 
See PROOr, BaTTxr, Pais, Qs. 


AeyRovers of the King, are thoſe who have the letting 
of the King's Demeſnes in ſmall Manors, &c. See D- 


ME SN E. 


APPROXIMATION, in Arithmetick, a continual ap- 
roach nearer ſtill and nearer to a Root or Quantity 
— 2 without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it exactly. 
See Roor. | 
We have divers methods of Approximation delivered by 
Wallis, Raphſon, Halley, Howard, &c. all of 'em being 
no other than Series's infinitely converging, or approaching 
ſtill nearer to the Quantity requir'd, according to the Na- 
ture of the Series. See Cox vkROINO and SERIES. 
"Tis evident, that if a number propos'd be not a true 
Square, it is in vain to hope for a juſt quadratick Root 
thereof, explicable by rational Numbers, integers or frac- 
ted; whence, in ſuch Caſes, we mnſt content ourſelves 


with Approximations, ſomewhat near the Truth, without 


pretending to Accuracy: and ſo for the Cubick Root, of 
what is not a perfect Cube; and the like for ſuperior Pow- 
ers. See SQUARE, CusBx, POWER, QUADRATURE, Ex- 
TRACTION, Ec. | | 

This the Antients were aware of, and accordingly had 
their Methods of Approximation; which, tho' ſcarce ap- 
E by them beyond the quadratick or perhaps the cu- 

ick Root, are yet equally practicable, by due Adjuſtments, 
to the ſuperior Powers alſo: as is ſhewn in the Philoſoph. 
Tranſa. Ne 215. 

If there be a Non-quadratick or Non-cubick Number; 
the former being expreſſed by aa +6, and the latter b 
aaa +b, where aa and aaa are the greateſt Square an 
Cube in the ptopcſed Numbers; then V4 Þ 5 = & + 
2 an +*b * Va A zaaa - «+ 


4 Ta = will be eaſy and expeditious Approximations 


to the Square and Cube Root. 


To extract the Root of an Equation by Approximation. * 


19. Fora quadradic Equation——ſuppoſe the Equation 
** — 55 — 21 =0— zlet the Root be 8+ 9, ſo that y 
may denote the Fraction, whereby the aflumed Number 
either exceeds or comes ſhort of the Root: Then 


= +19 +5 
— $2=—49— 59 


— 31 =— 31 : 
= Fn Fr =o 
Since the Powers of Fractions are continually decreaſing 3 
and we only hete want a Root neatly true; is caſt away: 
Upon which; 
—T+iny =o _ 
= F = nearly O. 


Whetefore x=8+0.6=8.6 
Suppoſe y=8.5 T. Then 
s mr TITS 

— 5 —5;y 

— 21 =— 21 | 


7 7 — f 5 o 


Wuich, 


—— er R 


. ¶ (d ³ mm Es, AS 


F 


2 7 * 


ö 
| 
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Which, being reduced to the ſame denominatioh, as here 
follows 2 | 


— oO. 04 + 122 © o 


12. 20 . 04 


S co: I2. 20 0. 0032 


Therefore x = 8. 6000 + 0. 0032 8. 6032 
Suppoſe y =8 — 60,2 ; Then will 
x* = 7401505024 Þ+ 17 . 20640c90 


9 ＋ a 


—5x =— 43. 01600009 — 500000000 
; — 31 =— 1 ,0000QcO00 
— 0. 000094976 : 12. 206400006 Y = 0 
- 2 

O. 00009 4976: 12. 20640000 
| = 0. 009L077808. 
Therefore » = 8 .60320co0000 + o. 0000077808 = 

8.60327 7808. 


Suppoſe, again, the Root of a Cubic Equation & + 2x* 
— 23% — 70 =o be required by Approximation; here let 
the Root be 5+ y, fince the Terms are omitted wherein 
* and q are found; there is no neceſſity for expreſſing 
'em in the Transformation of the Equation, Wherefore, 


we find 


* 


; | | 
4K =125 + 75h. 
＋ 2%* = 50 20% 
— 23x =115 — 23 y 

_ RT” 70 


— r 729=0 


J=—3z =0.1 
Thereforex =5 TO. 1 52 
Suppoſe = 5. 1: Then will 

| xX*= 132 . 651 + 78. 03209 
＋æ 52. o20 + 20. 400 
— 23 2 - 117. 300 — 23 · oo 
— 70 ½ 79. 000 


— 2.629 T5 . 430 0 
75-439 Y=2 - 629 
jy = 3.649: 75-430=0.,0348 

Wherefore x =5.1 +0.048 =5. 1348. 

And after the ſame manner might one proceed to Infi- 
nity. | 

APPUI, in the Manage, 4. d. reſt or ſtay uon the Hand; 
is the reciprocal Effort between the Horſe's Mouth and the 
Bridle-Hand ; or the Senſe of the Action of the Bridle in 
the Hand of the 7 - 6 See N BRI DLE, oe 

A ji ui of the Hand, is the nice bearing up or ſta 
of ths Lasche; ſo that the Horſe being awed ” . Sent 
bility and Tenderneſs of his Mouth, dares not reſt too 
much upon the Bit-Mouth, nor check or beat upon the 
Hand to withſtand it. 
A dull, obtuſe Appui, is when a Horſe has a good Mouth, 
but his Tongue ſo thick, that the Bit cannot work, or bear 
upon the Bars; the Tongue not being ſo ſenſible as the 
Bars: tho' the like Effect is ſometimes owing to the groſſ- 
neſs of his Li A Horſe is ſaid to have 20 4ppn;, 


-when he dreads the Bit mouth; is too apprehenſive of the. 


Hand, and can't bear the Bit. He is ſaid to have 700 
much appui, when he reſts or throws himſelf too much, 
too hardily upon the Bit. Horſes deſigned for the Ar- 
my ought to have a fl] Appui upon the Hand. 

APPULSE, in Aſtronomy, the approach of any Planet 
to a Conjunction with the Sun, or a Star. See Conjunc- 
TION. 

APPUR TENANXCES, or ArPERTINENC ES, in Com- 
mon Law, ſignify things both corporeal, i. e. belonging to 
another thing, as their principal; E. gr. Hamlets, to a 
chief Manor, and the like: and incorporeal, as Liberties 
and Services of Tenants, Ec. See APPEN DANT. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, ad, to, and pertinere, 

to belong. | 
APRIL, the fourth Month of the Year, according to the 
common Computation, but the ſecond according to thar of 


the Aſtronomers. See MonTtu. 
In this Month the Sun travels thro'the Sign Taurus. See 


Sun and TAuRus. | 

The Word is derived from the Latin aperilis, of aperio, 
I open ; becauſe the Earth, in this Month, begins to o- 
pen her Boſom for the Production of Vegetables. See 
SPRINðSG. 

APRON, in Gunnery, a piece of Lead which caps, or 
covers the Vent, or Touch: Hole of a great Gun. See Gu, 
OR DNANCE, c. | 

APSIDES, AzsiDEs, or Ars TDR, in Aſtronomy, two 
Points ir the Orbit of a Planet, the higheſt whereof is cal- 


(14) 
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led the Aphelion, or Apogee 3 and the loweſt the Peri n, 
or Perigee. See APHELION, APOGEE, PERIBEL10y 
PrRtGEE. ) 

The Apſides are alſo called Auges. See Avery, 

The Diameter which joins theſe tuo Points is call'q q, 
Line of the Apſides, and paſſes thro' the Center of the 0: 
bit of the Planet, and the Center of the Earth, Sich 
is the Line AP, (Tab. As rRoNOMx, fig. f.) drawn fron 
the Aphelion A to the Perihelion P. See Oxzy and 
Pr AN Er. | | 

The Eccentricity is reckoned in the Line of the Aﬀfides. 
being the Diſtance between the Center of the Orbit of the 
Planet C, and the Center of the Sun or Earth 8, accordi b 
as the Copernican or the Prolemaic Syſtem is folloy 
See EccenTRICITY. | 

For the Motion of the Line of the Apſides, ſee A, 


GEE, c. 
The Word comes from the Greek «Js, an Arch, c. 


Vault. 

AesIDzs were alſo antiently uſed for a kind of privat 
Oratories, or Chapels in great Churches; otherwiſe called 
Doxologia, or Doxalia. See ORarory. 

They were thus call'd, becauſe arched or vaulted over. 

The Word ſtill obtains in the Low Countries, where i 
denotes a kind of Choir, or Place beyond the Altar; here 
the Religious fit, and ſing the Office, ſeparate from th, 
People, and without being ſeen by 'em. 

| AP-THANES, an ancient Term for the higher No. 
bility in Scotland. See THANE. 

APTITUDE, the natural Diſpoſition any thing hath t 
ſerve for ſuch or ſuch a purpoſe. | 

Thus, Oil hath an Aprizude to burn, and Water to extin. 
guiſh Fire. | 

APTOTE, in Grammar, a Noun indeclinable, or which 
is without any Variation of Caſe. See Nou and Cagx. 

The Word is derived from the Greek Privative a, and 
ans, Caſus. 

APUS, in Aſtronomy, the Bird of Paradiſe ; one of 
the Conſtellations of the Southern Hemiſphere, not viſible 
in our Latitude, See CONSTELLATION. 

APYREXY, in Medicine, the Intermiſſion of a Feyer 
or Ague. See FEvER and AGUE. 

The Word is form'd of the privative Particle a, and ny, 
Jenis, Fire or Heat, or wei, , febricito, to be feveriſh. 

AQUA, in natural Hiſtory, Phyficks, Chymiſtry, Me. 
dicine, Cc. See WATER. | 

The Word is pure Latin, and ſuppoſed to be compound. 
ed of a and qua, q. d. from which; alluding to the Opi- 
nion that Water is the Baſis or Matter of all Bodies. 

Aqua fortis, is a corroſive Liquor, ſerving as a Men- 
ſtruum wherewith to diſſol ve Silver, and all other Metals 
A Gold. See MEnsTr uuM, DissoL ur ioN, MExrat, 
Oc. 

Aqua fortis is made of Salt-Petre, which is the only 
Salt that will act on Silver, See NitRE, SALT-PETRE, 
and SILVER. 

To prepare Aqug fortis, they mix either Sand or Alum, 
or Vitriol, or the two laſt together, with the Salt-Petre; 
then diſtill it by a violent Fire; and catch the Fumes; 
which condenſing in the Receiver, are the qua forrts. 

If ſome of thoſe Matters be not added to the Nitre, it 
runs too readily, and thus prevents the Evaporation ; but 
when the Fuſion is prevented, the parts of the Salt receir- 
ing more violent Impreſſions from the Fire, are converted 
into a volatile Spirit. 

If to the Spirit of Nitre thus diſtill'd, Sea-Salt or Sal. 
Ammoniac be added; it commences Aqua Regia, and wil 
no longer diſſolve Silver, but Gold. See 4qua REG. 

Hence, to try whether or no Aqua fortis be pure 3 put? 
Grain of a Solution of Silver in Agua fortis, into à like 
Quantity of the Water in queſtion : and if the Solution fe- 
mains without either the Water's turning milky, or the Si 
ver precipitating, the qua forris is pure. 

ua fortis is commonly held apc been invented a. 

bout the Year 1300; tho' others will have it to been 
known in the Time of Moſes. 
Aqua fortis is a Liquor of various and extenſive Uſe.— 
It is very uſeful to Refiners for parting or ſeparating. Silver 
irom Gold and Copper. See Parxrinc, RavininG 
Oc. 
To the Workers in Moſaic, for ſtaining and colour 
ing their Woods. See Mosaic. 

To Dyers in their Colours, and particularly Scarlet. dee 
Dyinc, Colour, SCARLET, c. : 

To other Artiſts, for. the colouring of Bone and Iv)” 
which is done by ſteeping the Matters therein, after firlt tin) 
ing it with Copper, or Verdigreaſe, £&c.—Some alſo tu” 
into Aqua Regia, by diflolving in it a fourth of its weight 
of Sal-Ammoniac, and then ſtain therewith Ivory 75 
and Bones, of a fine purple Colour. There are, alſo, Bon 


Binders, who throw it on Leather, and thereby make oy 
OY ' marble 


We rcign Matters collected in the inner Cavities 


AQU 


Covers for Books. Sce MaxBtiing, Boox-B1nD- 
e | e ge) 


marb) 


Gy Se. Hiamond-Cutters, who uſe it to ſeperate 
And there are line Powders. Sce DiamonD. E? 
91445 archer, of ſervice in etching Copper, or Braſs- 
NG. 
Flac, ws barn affures us he has cauſed Canes to be 
= le Tortoiſe- Shell, by a mixture hereof with Oil of 
ſtain | laid on them at ſeveral times, over live: Coals, to 
mw to penetrate the deeper 3 and, afterwards, giving 
—_ a Gloſs with a little ſoft Wax and a dry Cloth. 


li ; r 4 
K eld. beraul ir diflolves Gold, which is vul- 
— elleem d the King of Metals. It is ſometimes 


garly f 1a Chryſulea and Stygia. 
allo call'& fe is — underſtood of what we other- 


andy, See BRANDY. 
* — — diſtinguiſh between em; appropriating 
the Term Brandy to what is procured from Wine, or the 


= Grape 3 and Aqua Vite to that drawn after the ſame man- 
ber trom Malt, Oc. See Winx, Marr, DisrILLATIOx, 


Ec. 


Aqua Marina, in natural Hiſtory, a Gem, or precious 


. Stone, of a dea - Green Colour: whence its Name, ſee 
WW vacciovs Store and GE. 3 Py 

It is found along the Sea-Coaſts ; and is ſaid to vie with 
the Amethyſt in hardneſs. Sec AMzTHYST. 

Some of the Criticks contend for its being the fixth Stone 
a the Rationale of the Zeiſs High Prieſt; call'd, in the 
eres, Tharſit; and render'd in Latin, by Berillus, 
= 7 blaſts, &c. Fonathan and Onkelss call it, in the Chaldee, 
xD! DD, Cherum amma: Tho' the Seventy, S. Ferom, 
Hauila, Paguinus, the Tranſlators of Geneva, and Schind- 
er render it Chryſolithus. Others will have it a Tur- 

iſe, Leo de Fuda and Hutterus tranſlate it Hyacinthus, 

ceveral of the Lapidaries take it for the Beryl ; which 
coincides with the firſt Opinion. See Bzrvr. 

Aqua omnium florum, in Pharmacy, fignifies the diſ- 
ulld Water of Cows-Dung, when they are at Graſs. See 


WATER- Es 
AQUEDUCT, Aquvzpvcrvs, q. d. Ductus Aqtte, a 
Conduit of Water; is a Conſtruction of Stone, or Timber, 
made on an uneven Ground, to preſerve the Level of the 
Water, and convey it, by a Canal, from one place to an- 
other, See WATER. | | | 
There are Aquedutts under ground, and others rais'd a- 
bore it, ſupported by Arches. | | 
The Romans were very magnificent in their guæducts; 
they had ſome that extended an hundred Miles. Fromi- 
nus, who had the Direction of them, tells us of nine that 
emptied themſelves thro' 15514 Pipes, of an Inch Diame- 
ter. Blaſius has obſerv'd, that in the ſpace of er e 
Hours, Rome received, from theſe Aauæducts, no leſs than 
five hundred thouſand Hogſheads of Water. The 
Ameduft built near Maintenon for carrying the River 
Bare to Verſailles, is the greateſt in the World. It is 5000 
Fathoms long; and its Elevation 2560 Fathom; containing 
242 Arcades. | | ri 1h 
Aqueznvcr, in Anatomy, is a Paſſage or Perforation, 
partly membranous, and partly cartilaginous ; leading out 
of the Bony Paflage of the internal Ear into the Palate. 
See EAR and PALAT k. | | 
It makes the beginning of the Canalis particularis, and 
is divided into two Parts; the ſhorteſt of which opens into 
the Cavity of the Skull, Cc. ESE 8 | 
It is thus call'd, not only on account of its Form, which is 
that of a Canal; but from its ſerving to diſcharge any ſo- 
the Ear, 
It is ſometimes call'd &quedufus Fallopii, from the Name 
of its ſirſt'Diſcoverer. | 
AQUARIANS, Aquvazii, a kind of Hereticks in 
the third Century, ſo called from the Latin, 4qua, Wa- 
ter; becauſe they uſed nothing but Water in the Sacra- 
ment. See EvcHAaRist. Es 
Tis ſaid the Occafion of the Abuſe was owing to the Per- 
ſecution which prevail'd in thoſe Times: For the Chriſtians 
being chen obliged to celebrate the Sacrament in the Night; 
lound it neceflary to make uſe of Water, leſt the ſmell of 
the Wine ſhould betray them to the Heathens. But they 
afterwards went further, and actually forbid the uſe of 
deer in the Euchariſt, even when it might be uſed with 
Epiphanius tells us, the Aquarians were the Followers 
of Tatian; and were ſo call'd, becauſe they abſtain'd 
wholly from Wine, and did not uſe it even in the Euchariſt, 
See ArSTEMIOUs. | 
QUARIUS, in Aſtronomy, the eleventh Sign in the 
ac, reckoning from Aries. See Sicn and CoxsTRL- 
"NT | | : | 
e Sun moves thro? it in th 1 
„ Ae = on of January; tis 
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The Poets | 
| piter raviſh'd 


8 T 


AQU 


* 


away into Heaven, 


Wt it was Ganyimede, whom Ju- 
er the Shape of an Bagle, and carried 
to ſerve as Cup-bearer in the room of 


Hebe and Vulcan; whence the Name———Others hold, at 
the Sign was thus call'd, beeauſe, when it appears in 


the Horizon, the Weather uſually proves rainy. 
rius, in Prolemy's Catalogue, 
Tycho's 40; in the Britannic Catalogue 99: 


Stars in the Conſtellation Hua 
are 453 in 


The 


The 1 Latitudes, Magnitudes, Sc. whereof, are 


as follow: 


Stars in the Conſtellation Ady Ax ius. 


Names and — of the Longitude. 


Stars. 
by = 1 "n 


Preced. in the Handkerchief a- 7 


K k 


Latitude 


„ 


= 7 24 06 8 o 4iN:|5 


gainſt the Hand. 
| | 8 38 46] 12 24 42 |5 
9 22 28|r1 34 51 7 
: : 9 35 0211 38 47 |6 
' Subſeq. in the Handkerchief, 8 44 13] 8 16 1@ [4 5 
þ- > "Yo : | 
9 32 57] 7 17 53 |6 
9 19 25 35149 167 
9 28 11] 3 19 30 6 
11 37 4411 o5 06 |6 
11 51 3811 49 oo |6 
10. 
16 oo 11023 02 34 [6 
| 12 23 54/10 30 14 |6 
In the preced. Hand. 12 04 13] 4 47 48 |5 
14 18 30] 6 21 43 |6 
. 16 12 10[10 41 41 |6 
15. 6 6 
16 53 2310 25 12 |6 
15 50 35] 5 45 4t J7 
15 01 16] 2 17 03 6 
16 14 35] 5 11 33 |6 
18 10 20|11' 14 10 |6 
20, | 
85 18 13 15111 03 19 [6 
5 — ponent — 4p f 19 04 23] 8 38 43 3 
nder the Shoulder, as in the 4 
Pit. 02 3 7 19 47 16] 5 59 14 |5 
22 50 57113 12 28 |6 
In the Head. 23 38 27|15 21 47 [6 
25. 
23 36 3014 13 55 |6 
25 39 39115 07 14 6 
28 15 21|11 5$ 21 [6 
22 24 57] 4 37 295.|6 
1 26 16 22] 5 04 48N.|6 
Lower in the hind, Shoulder. 27 47 19] 9 10 58 |$ 
| ; 28 35 40110 13 14 6 
South. in the Fore-Hip, 24 24 ot| 2 03 158.14 
Bright one in the hind. Shouder. 29 oz 16010 40 38N. 3 
a | 23 19 59] 6 37 498.16 5 
25 07 12| 1 43 12 p 
: 2 27 04. 2 8 . 
North. in the preced. Hip. 26 09 ; o 4 5 $.16 
| 25 38 4y| 2. 52 39 5 
23 34 18] 9 27 48 |6 
40. | 
| n | 27 07 35] 1 o2 17 
Preced. of two in the poſter, Side. 28 55 — 2 8 47N:|4 
= 29 51 55 6 30 |6 
Subſeq. of the ſame. 29 42 07 4 24 — 5 6 
25 24 59 3810 33 45 8.5 6 
That in the hind. Arm. X 2 23 11] 8 14 4 N. ; 
| | * 24 11 54113 39 118.5 
28 36 33 3 18 w_ 6 
Ys 1 41 4 11N;|6 
North of 3 in the hind. Hand. * 4 16 51 2 — os 5 
50. | 
That upon the Hips. 22 27 53 23] 6 28 368.|6 
Preced. of the reſt in the Hand. & 4 34 31| 8 5t 36N.|4 
| = 29 32 41 8 31 8.6 
That in the hind. Buttock. * : 3 * : 2 7 5 
| 1 13 O0 1 30 43 [6 
| * | . 
South of two in the fore Leg. # 28 12 2210 51 40 8.3 
X 513 36] 6 55 15 
| | 9 43 32 
2 Du in the Hand, c 6 04 + $ os 4 4 
reced. in the pouring out of the | 
Water. ot 5 | 5 5 06 13] 4 07 47 5 
60. | 
North in the Fore-Leg, X o 54 55 9 56 248.6 
: 19 I 29N. 6 
Vene oy to 2 Southward. : 29 i: It 2 — S. 6 
ower of the Northern ones in th ä | 
hind, Leg. YI. 5 3 39 28 5 54 42 |5 
10 52] 3 6 
PE 5 3 | 44 3 7 


| 
| 
| 


A 2 


Names and Situations of the 
. Stars. 4: 


- o 8 " 


Longitude. Latitude 


of North in the hind Leg, X 4 16 32 538 42 86 
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AQ 


Se 4.24 d Subſeq. in the pouring 
ou n . hos * 
out of the Water. 5 enen 
. 5 54 23| 4 11 0816 
South in the hind Leg. Scheat, 4 33 49 8 11 173 
| 4 25 11] 8 36 04[6 
70. | | | 
7 50 34] o 12 44|6 
Laſt in the Water. © * 29 28 59 21 04 541 
Firſt of the Contig. in the Flexure , - 
of the Water. X 0.04 101.3 % 1416 
Second. . ; 10 04 59] 1 44 15[7 
3d, and South of the Contig. 10 08 41 | 1 57 456 
Preced. in the laſt Flexure. 3 59 4416 34 345 
North. 5 5 40 5314 29 07 [4 
Subſeq. and South of three. 5 14 5315 41 55 6 
In the 2d Flexure of the Water. 12 48 57 ot 255 
North of three Contig. in the Water. 11 57 288 3 58 035 
80. | | 
Firſt behind the ad Flexure. 12 43 56 2 49 506 
Middle of three. 12 24 17 4 15 45/5 
Single one more South than thoſe. 10 57 45] $ 18 oz j5 
South of the Contig. . 12 28 16] 4 45 395 
11 08 e2|1o o7 57j6 
85. 
North 2 of the three following the 9 o8 4314 46 2615 
Middle laſt Flexure. 9 35 12|15 34 16|5 
10 30 5516 45 486 
South of thoſe three. 11 04 1916 30 21/5 
Over the laſt Flexure but one. 15 20 1211 o 35 
90. 
| 14 09 4214 40 566 
Preced. That. 14 17 0614 31 105 
Follow. It. 15 52 1711 36 2215 
Middle, in the ſame Flexure. 14 38 1815 10 265 
Contiguous to that. 14 51 2415 43 026 
95. | 
Subſeq. in the laſt Flexure but one. 15 58 1816 26 59 | 5 
Middle . 19 26 1616 14 065 
f fl behind the laſt | 
, North ** Fr . 57 12115 16 0315 
South X 21 12 12118 45 5485 
AQUATIC, ſomething which lives, breeds, or grows 


in, or about the Water. Sce WATER. . | 

We have Aquatic Plants, Aquatic Animals, &c. See 

Pr. ANT, ANIMAL, Cc. 
Trees which grow on the Banks of Rivers, or in Mar- 
ſhes, Sc. are alſo call'd Aquatics. 

AQUEOUS, Aqvosvs, ſomething that partakes of the 
Nature of Water, or abounds therein. See Warts. 

Thus Milk is ſaid to conſiſt of an gueous or ſerous, and 
a butyrous Part. See Mir x. | | | 

The Chymiſts ſeparate the gueous Part or Phlegm from 
all Bodies by Diſtillation. . See PuLzcm. 

Advxovs Humour, is the firſt or outermoſt of the three 
Humours'of the Eye. See Humovs and Eys. 

It lies immediately under the Cornea, which it cauſes to 
protuberate a little; and is ſuppoſed to be furniſhed by cer- 
tain Ducts provided for the purpoſe. See Cox NEA. 

2 are divided about the Origin and Conveyance 
of this Humour. "Tis certain, the Source muſt be pret- 
ty plentiful, inaſmuch as, if by any Accident 'the Coats it 
is contain'd in be wounded, ſo that the Humour runs out, 
and the Cornea falls or collapſes; the Wound readily heals, 

by only cloſing of the Eye, and the Humour recruits: of 
which we have numerous Inſtances among Phyſicians. 

Dr. Nuck thinks he has diſcover'd the Bucts whereby 
the Humour is furniſh'd. See Aqueous Ducts. 

Others denying the reality of thoſe Ducts, ſuppoſe it 
immediately derived from the Arteries, Dr. Drake admits 
the Ducts, and takes em to be only Branches of the excre- 
- tory Ducts of the Glandula Innominata, and Lachrymalis ; 

which piercing the Tunicks of the Eye, deliver their Li- 
quor by ways hitherto unknown. 

Aqueovs Dcts, or Ductus Aquoſi Nuckii, are certain 
Dudcts, diſcover'd by Dr. Nuck, whereby the Aqueous Hu- 
mour is ſuppoſed to be convey'd into the infide of the Mem- 
branes which incloſe that Liquor. But the Diſcovery is not 
univerſally allow'd. See Aqueovs Humour. 

AQUILA, in natural Hiſtory, Sc. See Eacre. 

AQu1t A, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the northern 
Hemiſphere; uſually join'd with Antinous. See Con- 
STELLATION. : | 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Aquila and Antinous, in 
Prolomy's Catalogue, are 15; in Tycho's, 17; in the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue, 70 : The Longitudes, Tatitudes, Magni- 
tudes, Sc. whereof, are as follow. 


Stars in the Conſtellation Aqu1LA cam Ax T0. 
Names and Situations of the Longitude. | Latitude y 
Star. 5 | | North, | 
TOES Y J 
reced. | 4 40 5711 5 
1 8 3 „ 77... — 11 8 — 5 
1 | 8 03. 00[25 03 2603 
8 14 05122 oo 296 
5. 
Preced, of three Inform, before 
Antinouss Foot. 8 04 40118 13 57 $ 
North 2 of two Inform. over the 10 26 31[43 27 5; 4 
South Eagle's Tail. 10 31 39|4t oa 20 4 
N 9 14 O7[19 37 166 
9 17 24/1 33 2206 
10. „ e 
Mid. of 3 before Antinous's Foot. 10 30 35116 54 11 5 
13 30 2936 2885106 
13 33 3336 11 45]; 
Subſeq. of the ſame. 11 44 4216 53 3 
Preced. in the Eagle's Tail. 13 56 58137 36 43]; | 
15. 
Preced. in A Heel. 12 17 25118 52 406 
Subſeq, 12 46 5918 29 2606 
Bright one in Antirons's Foot. 13 02 1517 37 360; 
Subſeq. in tbe Eagle's Tail. 15 28 34136 13 48]; 
2 7 15 27 48 33 24 326 
20. 
15 14 4628 23 6806 
14 16 37/14 22 17[;; 
15 58 34124 28 45]; 
17 os 3026 54 1106 
17 05 48[23 06 48|; 
25. | 
„ 1 63 34/22 21 55) 
Preced. of 3 in the Root of the Tail. 18 42 1833 31 53/6 
In Antinous's Thigh. 16 36 51116 36 096 
South in Antinouss leading Side. 17 20 0521 4 46 
Mid. & North in the Root of the Tail. 19 23 3334 13 276 
500 
North in the preced. Wing. 19 17 2124 50 54634 
Laſt of 3 in the Root of the Tail. 20 45 44133 32 22/6 
North in Antinouss leading Side. 19 06 4022 04 1); 
South in the preced Wing. 20 03 35123 34 006 
In Antinous's Belly. 19 39 35118 49 i 
5. | | 
That Wile Antinous's Knee. 19 29 2410 38 21/6 
North in the preced. Shoulder. 22 27 3828 42 304 
Againſt Autinouss hind Knee. 20 31 4714 23 03134 
NY 21 10 48118 25 21/6 
In the hind Side of Antinous. 21 30 47]£0 02 59134 
40. . 
21 og 46 16 42 006 
South in the preced. Shoulder. 23 28 5626 30 4415 
22 41 20 20 31 046 
: 25 52 03133 02 ob8[6 
was * > 1 of the N 25 52 2032 39 " 
North. veg 26 48 3334 oo 06]6 
That immediately prec. the Lucida. 25 44 1528 22 046 
Preced. of two in the hind Shoulder. 26 37 0831 16 5213 
23 18 2610 o; 2005 
Subſeq. of the ſame. 27 36 2932 19 49 | 
50. : 
* — call'd La- 27 23 2429 19 11011 
That over the Lucida. 27 53 1130 51 20063 
In Antinous's hind Shoulder. 26 O6 5421 33 23034 
* 24 33 O2 12 05 1105 
24 44 5412 24 1016 
35. 
26 32 00[20 43 436 
Subſeq. below the Lucida. 28 17 5628 46 125 
1 8 - 3p So ; 28 06 44/26 44 2013 
n the Verge of the Wi | 
the Shoulder. TG OR £25 36 5731 32 17/6 
28 50 17]19 16 0117 
60, ; : 
In the middle of the Head, 2 0 42 27|27 03 16[6 
; V 29 46 3619 05 30% 
In Antinous hind Hand. g © 35 3018 45 35 * 
| x 02:33]18 28 0715 
Laſt of the hind Wing. 5 47 33| 34 06 12 
| 65, 
4 17 48] 15 16 59/7 
4 43 415 39 3915 
6 35 14|15 31 4% 
1 24 03116 48 5614 
 $ 06 5818 16 36% 
76. | 
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| Linvs, ſomething belonging to an 
| AQUILINE, e Je Noſe, denotes a hooked Noſe, 
Eagle Beak of an Eagle; a Hawk's N ole, oY | 
like t 7 ILO, the Norib- Euaſt Wind ; or that which blows 
A North-Eaſtern Point of the Horizon. See Wind, 
Nos vn and cite "RY North. North Eaſt. See Ruuus. 
= R_—_— . Name to all ſtormy Winds dreaded 
by Nr in Aſtronomy, a Southern Conſtella- 
408 afiſting of eight Stars. See STAR and ConsTELLA- 


ARAB, ARABIAN, ARABIC, ſomething that .belongs 


of Arabia. See ARABIA. 

ks . Horſe is ſaid to be nurſed with Camel's 
Milk: There are many ſtrange Reports of this Beaſt, 
The Duke of Newcaſtle aſſures us, that the ordinary Price 
of one is 10c0, 2000, or 3000 Pounds ; and that the Arabs 
are as diligent in keeping the Genealogies of their Horſes, 
as Princes of their Families. They ſtrike Medals on every 
occaſion to keep up the Pedigree. The Fortune the Ara- 
lian give their Sons, when arri ved at Manhood, is, two 
Suits of Arms, with two Scimeters, and a Horſe; who al- 
ways lies in the next Room to him Yet ſuch of the 
Breed as ha vebeen brought into England, never proved ve- 

extraordinary. Sce Hors. 

AxABIAN Tear. See £Arabian YEAR. 

ARABESQUE, or AzAarzscx, ſomething done after 
the manner of the Arabians. | ; 

Arabeſque, Groteſque, and Moreſque, are Terms applied 
to ſuch Paintings, Ornaments of Freezes, £9c. wherein there 
are no human, or animal Figures, but which conſiſt wholly 
of imaginary Foliages, Plants, Stalks, c. See GroTESQUE 
and MORESQUE. i tg: | 

he Words take their Riſe from hence, that the Moors, 
4rabs, and other Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds of Orna- 
ments; their Religion forbidding them to make any Ima- 


ges or Figures of Men, or other Animals. See Imacs. 


to Arabia, or the Arabs 
** Ac, or ARABIC Tongue, is a Branch or Dialect of 


the Hebrew. See Lancvacs and HEZBREW. 

Father Angelo de St. Foſeph ſpeaks much of the Beaut 
and Copiouſneſs of the Arabic. He aſſures us it has no leſs 
than a thouſand Names for a Sword; five hundred for a 


| Lion; two hundred for à Serpent; and eighty for Honey. 


See WorD, ALPHABET, c. | i | 
AraBic Figures, or Characters, are the Numeral Cha- 
raters commonly made uſe of in large Computations. See 


Ficurt, NUMERAL, c. 


The Arabic Characters ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed to the 


F Raman. See CHARACTER, E9c. 


The Learned are generally of opinion, that the Arabic 
Figures were firft taught us by the ee who borrow'd 
them from the 4rabs, and they from the Indians 
Scaliger was ſo ſatisfied of their Novelty, that he imme- 


& diately pronounced a Silver Medallion he was conſulted a- 


bout, Modern; upon his being told of the Numeral Fi- 
gures 234, 235, being on it. The common Opinion is, that 


Ez Planudes, who lived towards the Cloſe of the thirteenth 


Century, was the firſt Chriſtian who made uſe of them. 
Father Mabillon even aflures us, in his Work e Re Diplo- 


natica, that he has not found them any where earlier than 


the fourteenth Century. | 
Yet Dr. Wallis inſiſts on their being of a much older 
Standing; and concludes they muſt have been uſed in Eng- 


8 land at leaſt as long ago as the time of Hermannus Con- 
tractus, who lived 450 


ut the Year 1050; if not in ordinary 


Affairs, yet at leaſt in Mathematical ones, and particularly 


* 


Aſtronomical Tables. 


The ſame Author gives us an Inſtance of their Antiquity 
in England, from a Mantle-Tree of a Chimney, in the Par- 
ſonage Houſe of Helmadon in Northamptonſhire, wherein is 


W the following Inſcription in Baſſo Relievo, Mo 133, being 
be Date of the Year 1133. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 154. 


Mr. Zuyffkin furniſhes a yet earlier Inſtance of their Uſe, 
in the Window of a Houſe, Part of which is a Roman Wall, 


rear the Market-place in Colchefter ; where between two 


carved Lions ſtands an Eſcutcheon, containing the Figures 


3 1090. Philoſ. Tranſat. NO, . 3 


M. Huet is even of opinion, that theſe Characters were 


ot borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks; and 


that they were originally no other than the Greek Letters, 


3 which we all know that People made uſe of to expreſs their 


Numbers by. See Numszs, NvumMERAL, Ge. 
. Gap ARABicCk, is the Name of a Gum which diſtils 
m a Species of Acacia, growing in Rt and Arabia. 


l | See Gun, 


It is very common amon us, but little is to be met with 


W which is genuine; it is ſuſpeed to be adulterated with 


wr common Plumb-tree Gum That is accounted beſt 
= is in ſmalleſt Pieces, and almoſt of a white Colour. 


ARABIC, Ax ABER, AraBicvs, ſomething that re- 


(27) ARA 


It diſſolves eafily in any aqueous Liquor, and is good 
in all kinds of Flure. 1 | 
 Aranicx, ArABicvs, was alſo a Title or Denominas 
tion of Honour, given to the Emperor Severus ; on accoun- 
of his conquering Arabia, and reducing it into the form of 
a Roman Province. See TI TE, and Quariry, © 
On the Reverſe of ſome Medals of that Emperor, we read 
PAR THIC. ARABIC. ADIAB. COS. II. PP. And 
ſometimes PARTH. ARAB. PAR TH. ADIAB. That 
is, Parthicus, Arabicus, Adiabenicus, Sc. Doubtleſs be- 
cauſe he overcame the Parthiaus in Arabia and Adiabena ; 
and took from them thoſe two Provinces. | 
ARrasici were alſo a kind of Hereticks, who ſprung up 
in Arabia, about the Year 207; whoſe diſtinguiſhing Te- 
net was, That the Soul died with the Body, and alſo roſe 


again with it. See RESsURAECTION. 


Enſebius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates, that a Council was call'd 
to ſtop the Progreſs of the riſing Se& ; that Origen aſſiſted 
at itz and convinced them ſo thoroughly of their Error, 
that they abjured it. | 

ARABISM, AzaBismus, an Idiom or Manner of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to the Aras, or the Arabick Language. See 
Idiom and ARABILCX. | 

R. Martin maintains, that the) ſometimes expreſſes an 
Oath, in the Hebrew, as well as the 4Arabick: Abenezra, 
a perfect Maſter of the grabick, and who makes great uſe 


thereof to explain the Hebrew ; does not re ject the Senti- 


ment, nor yet much approve it: he contents himſelf bare- 
ly to rehearſe it, which, for ſo zealous a Partiſan of Ara- 
biſms, is enough to ſhew that he had no great opinion of 
it Father Souciet. p 

ARABLE-LZand, antiently call'd AR ALTA, is ſuch as 
is fit for Tillage. See Land and Tirtacs. 

It is thus call'd from the Latin arare, of aratrum, a 
Plough. See Proven and PLoucnine. | 

ARACHNOIDES, in Anatomy, a fine, thin, tranſparent 
Membrane, which lying between the Dura and Pia Ma- 
zer, is ſuppoled to inveſt the whole Subſtance of the Brain. 
See Mzninx and BRAI Nx. 

Many Anatomiſts deny the Exiſtence of ſuch third 
Membrane; and contend that it ought rather to be looked 
on as the external Lamina of the Pia Mater, which ſends 
its internal Lamella between the Folds of the cortical part 
of the Brain. See PIA Mater. | 

Azacnnoipes, or ARAntAa Tunica, is likewiſe uſed 
for a fine, ſlender Tunick, wherewith ſome Anatomiſts ſup- 
poſe the cryſtalline Humour incompaſs'd. See Cax- 
8TALLINE. 

This, others call Cryſtalloi des, and Cryſtallina; but o- 


thers, and with good reaſon, deny the reality thereof, 


with its vulgarly ſuppoſed uſe. See CILIARx and Tu- 
NICK. | 

The Word is borrowed from the Greek 4eg:yri, a Spider, 
1 Web; and 3% , Form : in regard of the Fineneſs 
of theſe Parts, which are ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a 
Spider's Web. | EY | 

ARACK, or Azzacx, a ſpirituous Liquor, imported 
from the Eaſt Indies; chiefly uſed by way of Dram, and 
in Punch. See Dzinx, Puxcn, c. 

The Nature and Compoſition of this celebrated Liquor 
has been much controverted——— The Name Arack, Mr. 
Lockyer aſſures us, is an Indian Word for ſtrong Waters of 
all kinds; for that they call our Spirits and Brandy, Engliſh 
Arack- But, what we underſtand by the Name Arack, 
is really no other than a Spirit procured by Diſtillation, 
from a vegetable Juice call'd Toady, which flows by Inci- 
fion out of the Cocoa-nut Tree, like the Birch Juice pro- 
cured among us. See VEGETABLE and Tarpinc. 

The Toady, Mr. Lockyer adds, is a pleaſant Drink of 
itſelf when new, and purges thoſe not uſed to it ; and 
when ſtale, is heady, and makes good Vinegar. The 
Engliſh at Madraſs uſe it as Leven to raiſe their Bread 
with. | | i 

Goa and Batavia are the chief Places for rack! 
At Goa there are divers kinds; ſingle, double, and treble 
diſtilled. The double diſtilled, which is that commonly 
ſent abroad, is but a weak Spirit in compariſon with Bata- 
via Arack; yet on account of its peculiar and agreeable 


Flavour, is N to all the other 4racks of India. This 


is attributed to the earthen Veſſels, which alone they uſe 
at Goa to draw the Spirit; whereas at Paravia they uſe 
Copper Stills. | | 1 
e Parier Arack, made at Madraſs ; and the Co- 
lumbo, and Quilone Arack at other places, being fiery 


hot Spirits, are little valued by the Europeans, and there 


fore rarely imported; tho highly prized among the Na- 
tives. | 

" AREZOMETER Az zomt Tau, an Inſtrument where- 
with to meaſure the Denſity or Gravity of Fluids. Sce 
Fl. ur Dp, GrAvirty, and DRNSIT v. | 


The Word is form'd of the Greek afanc, rarus, tenuis, 


The 


thin; and wdſegy, Meaſure, 


% 


: 
| 
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The Areometer, or Water-poiſe, is uſually made of 
Glaſs; conſiſting of a round hollow Ball, which terminates 
ina long ſlender Neck, hermetically ſeal'd a · top: there be- 
ing firſt, as much running Mercury put into it, as will ſerve 
to ballance or keep it ſwimming in an erect Poſition. 

The Stem is divided into Degrees; (as repreſented 
Tab. Miscxrraxx, fig- 18.) and by the Depth of its De- 
ſcent into any Liquor, its Lightneſs is concluded; for that 
Fluid in which it duke leaſt, muſt be heavieſt; and that in 
which it ſinks loweſt, lighteſt. See WarER-poiſe, Sc. 

M. Homberg has invented a new Ar«omerer, deſcribed 
in Philoſ. Tranſat. No 262. thus: A (ig. 19.) is a Glaſs- 
bottle or Matraſs, with ſo ſlender a Neck, that a Drop of 
Water takes up in it about five or fix Lines, or r of an 
Inch. Near that Neck is a ſmall capillary Tube D, about 
fix Inches long, and parallel to the Neck——To fill the 
Veſſel, the Liquor is poured in at the Mouth Z, (which is 
widen'd to receive a Tunnel) till it run out at D; that is, 
till it riſe in the Neck to the Mark C, by which means 
you have always the ſame Bulk or Quantity of Liquor; 
and conſequently, by means of the Balance, can eaſily tell, 
when different Liquors fill it, which weighs moſt, or is moſt 
intenſely heavy. | | 

Some regard, however, is to be had to the Seaſon of the 
Year, and Degree of Heat and Cold in the Weather : by 
reaſon ſome Liquors rarefy with Heat, and condenſe with 
Cold, more than others ; and accordingly take up more or 
leſs room. See SPECIFICK Gravity, RAREFACTION, 
Ec. 3 | 

By means of this Inſtrument, the * Author has 
made a Table, to ſhew the different Weights of the ſame 
Bulk of the moſt conſiderable chemical Liquors, both in 


Summer and Winter; as follows: 


The Aræometer full of | weigh'd in Summer. | in Winter. 


o. Ar. gr. 0%. Ar. gr. 

Quick-filver — „ 00 of 11 00 32 
On of Tartar ——01 o3 801 03 31 
Spirit of Urine ——0f o 32— 01 Go 43 
il of Vitriol ———or oz 58—— 01 04 03 
Spirit of Nitre ——or ox go———ot o 70 
—— — Salt OLI o 39 1 O0 47 
Aqua Fortis — 01 ox 38—— 01 ot 55 
Diſtilled Vinegar ——00 0) $55_———00 07 60 
Spirit of Wing ———00 06 4 — 0 06 61 
River Water ————o02 7 53——00 07 57 
Diſtilled Water —00 07 50———co 07 54 


The Inſtrument itſelf weighed, when empty, one Dram 
twenty-eight Grains. 


AR AOSTYLE, ArxmosTyYLos, in the antient Archi- 
teure, a ſort of Intercolumination; wherein the Columns 
were placed at the Diſtance of eight, or, as ſome ſay, ten 
Modules from one another. See INTER COLUMNIA TION. 

In the Aræoſtyle the Columns were the wideſt and o- 
peneſt they were ever planted at; whence the Name: from 
the Greek aczics, rarus, and gu, Column. 

The Aræoſtyle is chiefly uſed in the Tizſcan Order; at 
the Gates of great Cities and Fortreſſes. 

AR AZOTICES, or Ax RO TIC RS, in Medicine, ſuch Re- 
medies as tend to open the Pores of the Skin, and render 
them large enough for the morbifick Matter's being carried 
off by Sweat or inſenſible Perſpiration. See Poxsz, Swear, 
PzRSPIRATION, c. 

To the Claſs of Aræoticks belong Diaphoreticks, Sudo- 
rificks, c. See DrAr nORETIcR, SupoRIFICk, E9c. 

ARAIGNEE, in Fortification, a Branch, Return, or 
Gallery of a Mine. See Mine, Ec. 

ARANEA Tunica. See ARAcHNnoiIDESs. | 

ARATRUM Terre, in our antient Law-books, as much 
Land as can be tilled with one Plough Hoc manerium 
eſt zo Aratrorum. See Carrucata Terre. 

AzaTvuRra Terre, an antient Service which the Tenant 
*. to do his Lord, by ploughing his Land. Sec SERvick, 
Ec. "is 

ARBALET, or Bar1sT A, a kind of Weapon, vulgarly 
called a Croſi-bow. See HarqQueeuss. 

It confiſts of a Steel-bow, ſet in a Shaft of Wood, fur- 
niſh'd with a String and a Tricker; and is bent with a piece 
of Iron fitted for that purpoſe——— It ſerves to throw Bul- 
lets, large Arrows, Darts, Qc. 

The Antients had large Machines to throw Arrows with- 
al, called Arbalets or Baliſte. See BALisTA. 

The Word is derived from Arbaliſta, i. e. Arcubaliſta, a 
Bow with a Sling. | | 

ARBITER, in the Civil Law, a Judge nominated by 
the Magiſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by two contending 
Parties, cn whom they confer a Power, by Compromiſe, 5 
deciding their Difference according to Law. See fo Dok and 


CourROMLSE. 


The Romans ſometimes ſubmitted to a fing 
but ordinarily they choſe ſeyeral ; and thoſe in an mene 


Number. See AR BITRAT To. 

In Matters wherein the Publick was concerned, as Crime 
Marriages, Affairs of State, Cc. it was not allowed th. 
recourſe to Arbiters Nor was it permitted to 30m. 
from an arbitral Sentence; the Effect of an Appeal 5 
to ſuſpend the Authority of a Juriſdiction, not of 2 C 
pact. See Ar REAL. ER, # If 

Among the Moderns there are uſually divers king, of 
Arbiters; ſome, obliged to go by the Rigour of the Law 
and others, authorized by the contending Parties to ech; 
or give way to natural Equity, properly call'd Ar bitrate: 
een od ay. . | 5 4 

Zuſtinian abſolutely forbids a Woman from being e! 
Arbiter, or rather Arbitreſs ;. as judging ſuch an Office © 
becoming the Sex. And yet Pope Alexander III. confirm d 
an Arbitral Sentence given by a 7 of France. 

ARBITRAGE, or AR BITAEM ENT. See Aakir zA 
TION, | 

ARBITRARY, ſomething left to the Choice and De. 
termination of Men; or not fixed, and ſettled by any pol. 
tive Law or Injunction. See Law, LISER TV, Cc. 

The Puniſhment of ſuch a Crime is Arbitrary Ii 
trary Fines or MulQts are uſually called 4mercements, gte 
AMERCEMENT. | 3 | 

The Laws or Meaſures whereby the Creator acts, ate 
Arbitrary; at leaſt all the Phyfical Laws. See Lay of 
NATURE. | 

ArBiTRARY Power. See DEsrorick, Powss, Mo- 
NARCHY, GOVERNMENT. | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Arbitrium, Will; 
whence alſo” Arbiter, Arbitrator, &c. 5 

ARBITRATION, or AR BITREMEN , the referring 
of a Cauſe or Quarrel to the Decifion of one, or more in- 
different Perſons under the Quality and Denomination of 
Arbiters, or Arbitrators. See AR BZITER and ARBITRA. 
T1ON- 

Among us, two Arbitrators are uſually choſe by the con- 
tending Parties; and in cafe theſe cannot agree, a third is 


| r! called an Umpire; in whoſe Deciſion both Sides 


bind themſelves to acquieſce. | 

ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary Judge, or Commiſ. 
fioner, in one or more Cauſes between Party and P „ 
choſen by their mutual Conſents, See AR BITRATTON. 

An Arbitriment is either general, that is, including al 
Actions, Quarrels, and Demands; or ſpecial, which in 
cludes one or more Matters, or Facts ſpecified. 

The Civilians make a difference between Arbiter and 
Arbitrator, tho they both ground their Power on the Com- 
promiſe of the Parties ; yet their Liberty is diverſe : for 
an Arbiter is tied to proceed and judge according to Lav, 
with 1 intermingled; whereas an Arbitrator is per. 
mitted wholly to his own Diſcretion, without Solemnity of 
Proceſs, or Courſe of Judgment, to hear or determine the 
Controverſy committed to him; ſo it be juæta Arbitrim 
boni Viri. See AL ro & Baſſo. Ld 
. ARBOR, in natural Hiſtory, Botany, c- See Taz. 

ARzBok in Chymiſt ARROR Philoſophica, is a Name 
common to ſeveral Metalline Cryſtallizations ; thus call 
from their Ramifications reſembling a Tree. See Car- 
STALLIZATION—Such are the Wis 
Anon Diane, Diana's Tree. See Diana's Tree. 

Ax zOR Aſartis, Tree of Mars, See Txzz of Mar. 

Ax OR Porphyriana, among the Schoolmen, is a Scale of 
beings ; or a Figure, conſiſting of three Rows or Columns 
of Words; the middlemoſt whereof contains the Series 
Genera and Species; and bears fome Analogy to the 
Trunk: and the Extremes, containing the Differences, t0 
the Branches of a Tree. See Gus, Srciks, 4 
DiFFERENCE——Such is | 


SUBSTANCE | 
Thinking Extended 
BODY 
Inanimate Animate 

| ANIMAL 
Irrational Rational 
MAN 
This That 
PLATO. 


The Arbor Porphyriana is otherwiſe called Sala Prev 
camentalis. See PRADICAMENT, c. 7 

An Box Genealogica, or Tree of Conſanguinity; bebe 
a Lineage drawn. out, under the Figure or Reſemblance 
Root, Stock, Branches, c. See inen 
NEALOGY, STOCK, So. | 4s 

ARBOR is alſo figuratively uſed in Mechanjcks, for the 
principal part of a Machine, which ſerves to ſultan © 
reſt It is alſo uſed for a Spindle or Axis where 


Machine turns, duch 
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AstrE, \Aconvs,609 0. - --!/ 
Ga 4 0 187. 1 208185 A, 4 Perſon skill'd in Trees ; 
i Kinds; Forms. Nature, Se. See Tax. a 
thei ; lation of leſs extent than Sat aniſt. 
ng Gardeners, Hic a kind of ſhady Bower 
15 ived to take the Air in. See GARDEN. 
1 A much into diſuſe, by reaſon their 
= © to be moiſt; are unwholeſome——They-arc 
ned into natural and artificial. 
12 — are formed 447 of the Branches of 
1 inter woven artfully, and born up by ſtrong Lattice- 
3 poles, Hoops, Sc. which make Galleries, Halls, 
garner and green Viſto's naturally covered. 57 Up 
" he Trees wherewith theſe Arlours are formed, are u. 
the Female Elms, or Dutch Lime-Trees; in regard 


form a thick Bruſh-wood : the lower parts are filled 


up with Horn-beam. 
4 


3 n up by Standards, Croſs- rails, Circles and Arches 
"fl — ich . they make uſe of ſmall Fillets 
a 


1 k, which being p 
I p VE kers, and falfened with Wire, | 


ned and made ſtrait, are wrought 


ARC, or Agx, See Arcn. ; * 
The Words are formed from the Latin, 4rcus, a Bow. 


CANUM literally ſignifies a Secret; and is therefore 
rery perde applied by Quacks and Impoſtors in Medi- 


x cine, who conceal their Ignorance and Praud under a pre- 
tence of Secrecy 


Hence Legions of Arcana. 
There are alſo ſtanding cfficinal Compolitions, under the 


W Denomination of Arcana: ſuch are 


The Arcanum Corallinum, a Preparation of red Preci- 
pitate; made by diſtilling it with Spirit of Nitre, and re- 
ing the Diſtillation again and again, till a red Powder 

be procured. This Powder boiled in Water, and the Water 
ured off, and tartariz d Spirit of Wine put to the Powder; 


two or three Cohobations are made : which leave a Powder, 


much like the Prince's Powder; of good uſe in the Gout, 
W Dropſy, Scurvy, Oc. It operates chiefly by Stool, 


Arcanum Joviale, is made of an Amalgama of Mereury 
and Tin, digeſted in Spirit of Nitre : the Nitre being 
drawn, off, the remabilhy matter is wetted with Spirit 
of Wine, and the Spirit burnt away ; and this for ſeveral 
times till the pungent Tafte is gone : what remains is uſed 


much with the ſame Intentions as the Antibeficum Poterii, 


and is recommended by ſome as a Sudorific. See Ax ri- 


 HECTICUM. * 


Arcanum duplicatum is prepar'd of Caput Mortuum of 


3 Aqua fortis, by diſſolving it in hot Water, filtrating, and e- 
W vaporating it to a Cuticle ; then leaving it to ſhoot. 


The Arcanum duplicatum, or Panatea duplicata is ex- 


oled as a Diuretic, and Sudorific—The Recipe was pur- 


chaſed at the expence of' 500 Dollars, by that great Virtuoſo 


W theDuke of Holſtein. Schroder, that Prince's Phyfician, writes 


wonders of its great uſes in Hypocondriacal Caſes, continu- 


| ed and intermitting Fe vers, Stone, Scurvy, Oc. 


ARC-BourTanT, in Building, a flat Arch or part of 


an Arch abutting againſt the Reins of a Vault, to ſupport, 
nnd prevent its giving Way. See VaurT. 


Arc-boutants are only arch'd Buttreſſes. See Bur- 


W TRESSE, 


The name is French; form'd of arc and bouter, to a- but. 
ARCH, Azx, Arcvs, a part of any curve Line; e. gr. 


ofa Circle, as, or the like. See CU x. 
7 


Ax cn of a Circle is a part of the Circumference thereof, 


W 1cf than a half, or Semicircle——Such is AB (Tab. Gro- 


METRY, fig, 27) See CiAclx and CigcuMFERENCE. 
The Baſe or Line that joins the two Extremes of the 

Arch is called the Chord; and the Perpendicular rais'd in 

the middle of that Line, the Sine of the Arch. See Cnoz p 


and Styx. | 


All Angles are meaſured by Arebes to know their 
2 an Arch is deſcribed, having its Centre in the 
ont of the Angle. See ANGLE. 
Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 Degrees; 
6 an Arch is eſtimated according to the Number of thoſe 
eßrees it takes up — Thus an Arch is ſaid to be of 
ay do, of 100 Degrees. See Den RR. Hence 
05 Tg Arcnzs are ſuch Arches of the ſame or equal 
2 des, as contain the ſame Number of Degrees. See 
J Hence 
In the ſame or equal Circles, equal Chords ſu btend equal 


Arche And h : ky ' 
parallel Chords are qu: 1˙ robes interceptet between 


Xx . 
__ (age), 
N 2 . 1171 2 7 6 7 3 | 
zor of Crane, « Mill, 1 1 5 8 
US, AK nok ROUS, is applied by ſome Natu- 
; os Excreſcencies; Fungus 8, Mofſes, and other 
raliſts wel row on Trees. See Fux&vs, Mvusnnxoom, 


afily yield, and b their great quantity of ſmall 


P Trificial Arbours, and Cabinets are made of Lattice-' 


A Radius, CE, fig. whieh biſſects the Chord in D, dees 
alſo bĩſſect the Aich, in E; and is perpendicular to the horch; 
and on the contrary And hence the Problem, to et 
an Arch is- ſulved by drawing a Line AB perpendicular to 
the Chord in F. Hie einen bid 1 ie 
Similar Arxcuts ars thoſe. which contain the ſame Num- 
ber of Degrees of unequal Circles. Sec SINILAA—Such 
are the Arches. AB 2d DE, fg. 87. 9 (> 
Two Radii being drawn from the Centre of two concen- 
tric Circles; the two Arches. intercepted between em, 
bear the fame Ratio to their reſpective Peripherics 3 and 
alſo the two Sectors to the Areas of their reſpective Circles. 
See ANGLE. 7 rn 
The Diſtance of the Centre of Gravity of an Arch of a 
Circle, from the Centre of the Circle, is a third Proportio- 
nal toa third part of the Periphery and the Radius. See 
CENTREef Gravity. ono toe _ 
For the Sines, Tangents, Sc. of Arches. See Sing, 
Tancent, Cc. | | et 
Aken in Aſtronomy— Diurnal Arca of the Sun, is 


part of a Circle parallel to the Equator, deſcribed by the 


Sun in his Courſe betwixt riſing and ſetting. See Divanar, 
D ar, &c. IC 

His nofturnal arch is of the ſame kind; excepting that 
it is deſcribed betwixt his ſetting and riſing. See Nicur, 
Risinc, Sc. | . | 

The Latitude and Elevation of the Pole arc meaſured by 
an Arch of the Meridian: The Longitude, by an Arch of 
a parallel Circle. See ELEVATION, Latitrupz, Lox- 
GITUDE, Cc. ä 2 

Ax cn of Progreſſion, or Direction, is an Arch of the 


Zodiac which a Planet ſeems to paſs over, when its Mo- 


tion is according to the Order of the Signs. Sce DiRRc-· 
TION. | 
The Ax cn of Retregradation is an Arch of the Zodiac, 
deſcribed while a Planet is retrograde, and moves , contrary 
to the Orderof the Signs. See RETROGRADATION. 
 Arcu of Station. See STATION and STATIONARY. 
Ac between the Centres is an Arch, as AI(Tab. Asrro- 
Nou v, fig. 35.) paſſing from the Centre of the Moon's 
Shadow, A, perpendicular to her Orbit GH. See EcLirsx. 
If the Aggregate of the Arch between the Centres Al, 
and the apparent Semi. diameter of the Moon, be equal to 
the Semi- diameter of the Shadow 3 the Eclipſe will be 
total without any duration: if leſs, total with ſome dura- 
tion ; and if greater, yet leſs than the Sum of the Semi- 
diametersof the Moon and the Shadow, partial 
An cn of Viſion is the Sun's depth below: the Horizon, at 
which a Star, before hid in his Rays, begins. to. appear a- 
gain. See Poetical Risinc. 1 
A cn, in Architecture, is a Concare Building, rais'd with 
a Mould bent in form of the Arch of a Curve, and ſerving as 
the inward Support of any Superſtructure. See Buir p- 
ING. | | TH 
An Arch, ſays Sir Henry NMottou, is nothing but a nar- 
row or contracted Vault; and a Vault, a dilated Arch. See 
VavurrT. | 
Arches are uſed in large Intercolumnations of ſpacious 
Buildings; in Porticos, both within and without Tem- 
les 3 in publick Halls, as Ceilings, the Courts of Palaces, 
loiſters, Theatres and Amphitheatres. See Por rico, 


TuzarTRE, CEILING, Ec. 


They are alſo uſed as Buttreſſes and Counter-forts to 
ſupport large Walls laid deep in the Earth, for Foundations 
Bridges and Aquæducts, er triumphal Arches, Gates, 
Windows, Sc. See Bur rR ESS, Aa c-boutaut, &c. 
Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ſtrai . 
Circular Ax cuxs are of three kinds, vi2.——1ft, Si- 
circular, which make an exact Semicircle, and have their 
Centre in the middle of the Chord of the Arch. | 
Adly, Scheme, which arc leſs than a Semicircle,- and con- 
ſequently are flatter rches; containing ſome, 90 Degrees, 
others 70, and others only 60. 100 
zualy, 4rches of the third and fourth Point, as ſome of 
our Workmen call them; tho' the Haliaus call them di 
terzo and quarto acuto, becauſe they always meet in an 
acute Angle at top Theſe conſiſt of two Arches of a 


Circle ending in an Angle at the Top, and are drawn 


from the Diviſion of a Chord into three or four Parts, at 
pleaſlure———Of this kind are many of the Arches in old 
Gothick Buildings; but on account, both of their Weakneſs 
and Unſightlinefs, they ought, .' according to Sir Henry 
Wotton, to be forever excluded out of all Buildings. 
Elliptical Ax enxs conſiſt of a'Semi-Ellipiis ; and were 
formerly much uſed inſtead of Mantle- trees in Chimneys — 
Theſe have commonly'a Keyſtone andChaptrels or Im poſts. 
Strait Axcnes, are thoſe whoſe upper and under Edges 
are ſtrait 3 as in the others they are curved ; and thoſe two 
Edges alſo 2 and the Ends and Joints all pointing 
towards a Center Theſe are principally uſed over Win- 


dows, Doors, Oc. 
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and Windows, where the Line is ſhort 


The Doctrine and Uſe of Arches is well delivered by Sir 
Heury Wotton, in the following Theorems.— 1ſt, All Matter, 
unleſs impeded, tends to the Center of the Earth in a per- 
pendicular Line, See DxsckN , Gravity, CENTRE, c. 

2dly, All ſolid Materials, as Bricks, Stones, Sc. in their 
ordinary rectangular Form, if laid in Numbers, one by the 
Side of another, in a level Row, and their Extreme 
ones ſuſtained between two Supporters; thoſe in the 
middle will neceſſarily fink, even by their own Gravity, 
much more if preſs'd down by any ſuperincumbent Weight— 
To make them ſtand, theretore, either their Figure or their 


Pofition muſt be altered. ; | | 
;dly, Stones, or other Materials being figured Cuneatim, 


i. c. Wedge wiſe, broader above than below, and laid in a 
level Row, with their two Extremes ſupported as in the 
preceding Theorem 3 and pointing all to the ſame Center; 
none of them can fink, till the Supporters or Butments give 
way, becauſe they want room in that Situation to deſcend 
perpendicularly. But this is but a weak Structure; in re- 
85 the Supporters are ſubject to too much Impulſion, 
eſpecially where the Line is long; for which reaſon, the 
Form of ſtrait Arches is ſeldom uſed, excepting over Doors 
In order to for- 
rify the Work, therefore, we muſt not only change the Fi- 
gure of the Materials, but alſo their Poſition. jag 
Athly, If the Materials be ſhaped wedge · wiſe, and bediſpo- 
ſed in form of a circular Arch, and pointing to ſome Center 3 
in this Caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid Arch can fink 
downwards, for want of room to deſcend perpendicularly ; 
nor can the Supporters 0:Butments ſufferſo much Violence as 
in the precedent flat Form: for the Convexity will always 
makethe incumbent Weight rather reſt upon the Supporters, 
than heave them outwards : whence this Corollary may be 
fairly deduced, that the ſecureſt of all the Arches abovemen- 
tion'd is the Semi- circular; and of all Vaults, the Hemi- 
ſpherical. ; 1 
5thly, As Semi-circular Vaults, rais'd on the whole 
Diameter, are the ſtrongeſt ; ſo thoſe are the moſt beauti- 
ful, which keeping to the ſame height, are yet diſtended, 
one fourteenth part longer than the ſaid Diameter : which 
addition of width will contribute greatly to their Beau- 
ty, without diminiſhing any thing confiderable of their 
Strength. | | . 
It is, however, to be obſery'd, that according to Geome - 
trical Strictneſs, to have the ſtrongeſt Arches, they mult 
not be Portions of Circles, but of another Curve, call'd the 
Catenaria, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that a number of Spheres 
diſpos'd in this form, will ſuſtain each other, and form an 
Arch. See CaTENARIA. | | | 
Dr. Gregory even ſhews, that Arches conſtructed in other 
Curves, only ſtand or ſuſtain themſelves by virtue of the 
Catenaria contain'd in their thickneſs ; ſo that were they 
made infinitely ſlender or thin, they mult tumble of courſe ; 
whereas the Catenaria, tho' infinitely ſlender, muſt Rand, in 
regard no one point thereof tends downward more than any 
other. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 231. 
See further of the Theory under the Article Vavlr. 
Arches are ſuſtain'd by Impoſts. See Imrogsrs. 
An ck is particularly uſed for the Space between the two 
Peers of a Bridge. See PEER and BAD. 25 
The chief or Maſter-Arch is that in the middle; which 
is wideſt, and uſually higheſt, and the Water under it dee- 
zeſt : being intended for the paſſage of Boats or other Veſ- 
Eis We read of Bridges in the Eaſt, which conſiſt of 


300 Arches. | 

Axrcn-Stone. See K- Sone. | 

Triumphal Ax cn, is a Gate, or Paſſage into a City, mag- 
nificently adorned with Architecture, Sculpture, Inſcriptions, 
Ec. which being built of Stone or Marble, ſerves not only 
to adorn a Triumph, at the Return from' a victorious Ex- 
pedition, but alſo to preſerve the Memory of the Conque- 
ror to poſterity. See TRIUurn. | 

The moſt celebrated Triumphal Arches, now remaining 
of Antiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimus Severus, and of 
Conſtantine, at Rome. | 

Arcn, in the Scripture Senſe. See AR. 1 

Ax cn, or Ac ul, is alſo a Term without any meaning of 
itſelf, but which becomes very fignificant in compoſition with 
other Words: It heightens and exaggerates them; and has 
the Force of a Superlative, to ſhew the greateſt Degree or 


Eminence of any thing. 


Thus we ſay. Arch fool, Arch rogue, 8c. to expreſs Folly 
and Knavery in the utmoſt Degree -Soalſo Arch-Trea- 
ſurer, Arch. Angel, Arch-Biſhop, Arch-Heretick, c. to 
denote ſuch as have a Pre eminence over others. ä 

The Word is form'd of theGreek ag, beginning; whence 


ef Nos, Frinceps, ſummus. | 


(226 ) 


In Enliſt we ufually cut off the final i, from 4... 


Archbiſhop, whi 


ARC. 


tho* to very ill purpoſe 3 the Words wherewit, un 
join'd, ſounding, much harſher on that ſcore than * 
wou'd do were it preſerv'd entire, as it is in moſt oth 
ages. See ANomaLovs, ConTRACTION, Cc. 
ARCHE Us, on obſcure Term, uſed chiefly amon th 
Antient Chymilts, to expreſs I know not what princip], 
Life and Motion 3 the Cauſe of all the Effects which we b 
ſerve in Nature. See LIrxE. | N 
Hence, as they differ in their Ideas of a vital Cauſ 
J 


the Term Archæus becomes applied to very different 


Tbings: Tho moſt of em conceive it of the Nature f 


Fire. See FIRE. G un 8177 F 

Some uſe archæus to denote the Fire lodg'd in the Cent, 
of the Earth; to which they aſcribe the Generation 9 
Metals and Minerals, and which they believe to be the 


Principle of Life in Vegetables, See CENTRAL, Cc. 


Others by the Word Archæus mean a certain univer(y 
Spirit, diffuſed throughout the whole Creation, the adi 
Cauſe. of all the Phenomena in Nature. See $21;; 
EruzR, MEDivm, Sc. 

Others, inſtead of Archæus, chuſe to call it the 4yjy, 
Mundi; and others the Vulcan or Heat of the Earth. $,, 
Anima Aſundi, &c. N 

They add, that all Bodies have their Share of th, 
Archeus ; and when this is corrupted, it produces Diſcs. 
ſes, which they call Archeal-Diſeaſes. 

They likewiſe attribute Ideas to it 3 which for this Rez. 
ſon they call Archæal Ideas. Sce IDs a. 

The Word is derived from deu, Principle; this Fir 


being the Principle and Source of all the Effects in N.. 


ture. See PRINCIPLE. | 
Helmont is a great Aſſerter of the Dogma of an 4rchey; 
No Poiſon, ſays he, can act on a Carcaſs : if, therefore, i 
have any Effect, 'tis by means of the Archeus. He add, 
* that if any heterogeneous Body happen to be preſent 
© to the Archæus; it riſes into a fervour, endeavours 00 
** expel the hoſtile matter; and, in order to that, exe; 
* all the force of the Body To cure any Diſeaſe, there- 
** fore, is to pacify, and compoſe this Archæus. This . 
** cÞ&15, he holds, is irritated at the leaſt appearance of any 
* thing heterogeneous; and as its Office is to watch over the 
Health, and Safety of the whole Body 3 it is excited at 
* the very Shadow of the Enemy, calls its Forces to the 
„Charge, raiſes Fevers, Sc. All, therefore, required to 
© an univerſal Medicine, is ſomething that may readily pi. 
* cify, and lay this Unnatural Fever upon all occafions,” 
This Doctrine of Helmont, Boerhaave obſerves, would not 
be ſo abſurd, did he not aſcribe Underſtanding to this 4r- 
cheus: ſetting this afide, the Principle which renders Poi- 
fons deadly, and Remedies beneficial, is the Circulation of 
the Blood. See CIA cuTATION and BToop. 
ARCH-Axe ET, an intellectual Subſtance or Angel in 
the eighth Rank among the bleſſed Spirits which compoſ: 
the Celeſtial Hierarchy. See ANL and HiEAAA 
cx. i | | 
The Word is compounded of the Greek dpy35, Prince and 
&ſ14ac Angel. „ . os | 
-ARCHBISHOP, - Agcnizerscorus, a metropolitan 


Prelate, having ſeveral ſuffragan Biſhops under him. Sec 


BisHoP, SUFFRAGAN, Sc. 2 

Archbiſhops were not known in the Eaſt, till about the 
Year 3203 and tho' there were ſome ſoon after this who 
had the Title, yet that was only a perſonal Honour by 
which the Biſhops of confiderable Cities were diſtinguiſh 
ed It was not till of late that 4rchbiſhops became 
Metropolitans, and had Suffragans under them. See Mz- 
TROPOLITAN.' | 


Athanaſius appears to be the firſt that uſed the Titl 
C 


Gregory Nas iamgen, in like manner, gave it to Athanaſius: 
not that either of them were entitled to any Juriſdiction, ot 
even Precedence, in virtue thereof. | | 
Among the Latins, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis is the firſt thit 
ſpeaks of Archbiſhops. He diſtinguiſhes four Orders 
egrees in the Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, vis. Patriarch, 
5 Metropolitaus, and Biſhops. See Pa rRIAAc, 
er. | 
England is divided into two Archbiſpopricks, or Provid- 
ces. See AxchRISHO PRIX. | | 
ARCHBISHOPRICK, Axzcnizeiscorarvs, the Dig 
nity of Archbiſhop z or the Province under his Juriſdictioa, 


Sec ArcnBisfoe. 


There are two Archbiſbopricks in England, vis of (i 
terbury and York ; the Prelates whereot are call'd Pri. 
mates and Metropolitans, See PIM ATR and MeTB0” 
LIT AN. | | The 


, 1 


he gave occaſionally to his Predeceſſor; 


— 9 
R » * £ 


9 LAS — 8 As. of * 2 


„ . 11ithop of Canterbury had antiently Juriſdic- 
7 The AS acl as England, and was ftyled a 


tion on þ and ſometimes Alterius orbis Papa, and Orbis 


Parriare 20 fer. Matters done and recorded in his 


1 thus, Anno Pontificarus noſtri primo, &c. See 
DO KIABCH. Por x, Cc. | 


| Natus. See LEO ATE. 
He e fore ſpecial Marks of Royalty; as, to 
Hoof fa Biſhoprick, which he was oft Rocheſter ; to 


be Patron o . 
make 8 next to the Royal Family; having 
— — all Dukes, and all Great Officers of the 
_ See NoBILITY, PEER, PRECEDENCE, Oc. 
_ s. by Common Law, the Power of Probate of Wills 
E 2 and granting Letters of Adminiſtration, 


86. See PROBATE, ADMINISTRATION, Sc. 
1 


He has alſo a Power to grant Licences and Diſpenſations 


, ly ſued for in the Court of Rome, and not 
ales 8 of God. See DisrENSATION, PL u- 
5 * Non-RESIDENCE, COMMENDAM, Ec. 

"I alſo holds ſeveral Courts of Judicature; as, Court of 
Arches, Court of Audience, Prerogati ve Court, and Court 


jars. See Agcnzs, AUDIENCE, c. 5 
ann archbiſho of York has the like Rights in his Pro- 


vince, as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury; has precedence of 


f the Royal Blood; and all Officers of State 
— Lord High Chancellor: He has the Rights of 


a Count Palatine over Hexamſhire. See Convocation, 
Ec RCHDEACON, ArcniDiaconus, a Church Offi- 
cer, whoſe Bufineſs is to viſit the Pariſhes within a certain 
Dittriet, or part of a Dioceſe committed to him. See VISI- 
TATION, PARISH, Cc. | 

The Archdeacon, ſometimes alſo call'd Arch-Levite, was 
originally the firſt and eldeſt of the Deacons who attended 
on the Biſhop; whence his Name. See Deacon. 

He was not known before the Council of Nice: his Func- 
tion is fince become a Dignity ; and even ſer above that of 
Prieſt : tho' antiently it was quite otherwiſe, The Arch- 
deacon was the Biſhop's chief Miniſter for all external Con- 
cerns, and particularly the Adminiſtration of «the Tempo- 
ralties. He took care that Order and Decency were obſerv'd 


in Divine Service, look'd to the Ornaments and Utenfils of 


the Church; had the Direction of the Poor, and the In- 


which reaſon he was call'd the Biſhop's Hand and Eye. 

Theſe Advantages ſoon got him the upperhand over 
Prieſts, who had only Spiritual Functions. But he had no 
Juriſdiction over 'em till the VIth Century; tho' by this 
time he was become ſuperior to the Archimandrite, or 
Rural Dean himſelf. See Ruzar Dean. 

In the Xth Century Archdeacons were conſidered as ha- 
ring Juriſdiction in their own Right or attach d to their 
Ofice; with a Power of Delegating it to others. But from 
that time Meaſures were taken to leſſen their Power, by 
increaſing their Number——He whoſe Diſtrict lay in the 
Capital City, took the Quality of Great-Archdeacon. 


* 


Moveables belonging to the Church, reform A buſes in 
Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and bring the more weighty Affairs 
before the Biſhop ; beſides which, they have alſo a Power 
to ſuſpend, excommunicate, and in many Places to prove 
Wills, and in ſome to inſtitute to Bencfices. ; 

It is one part of the Archdeacon's Office to induct all 

lerks into their Eenefices within his Juriſdiction ; and by 
the Act of Uniformity, he is now oblig'd to be in Prieſts 
Orders. See InDuc TON, 48 

Many Archdeacons in old Foundations, have, by preſcrip- 


tion, their Courts and Officials as Biſhops have. Sce 


Count, OrriciAt, Sc. 


ARCH-CnamBzatAin, ARcHIL-CaMERARIUs, an 


Officer of the Empire; much the ſame with what in Erg- 
land we call Great Chamberlain. See CHAMBERLAIN, 
The Elector of Braudenbourg is Arch Chan:berlain of 
the Empire, being ſo appointed by the Golden Bull; and 
in that Quality, he bears the Sceprer before the Emperor, 
walking on the left hand of the Elector of Saxony. At ſome 
Solemnities he ſerves on horſeback like other Electors; carry 
ing a Baſon with a 'I'owel in his Hands: | 
Ing he ſets it for the Emperor to waſh—He has his Vicar, 
or Sub Arch-Chamberlain, who is Prince of Hohenuzollern , 


A. the Houſe of Brandenbourg. See Elxcrtor, Eme IRE, 


C 


ARCH-CnancRTTOR, An chi-CANcRTTARIUs, a 
Loy Chancellor, who antiently preſided over the Nôta- 
his Office chiefly obtained in France, under the two 
Races of their Kings; and afterwards. under the Em- 


(527) 


| e bave ſixty Archdeacons in England: their Office is 
to viſit every other Year, to enquire into Reparations and 


from which alight- 


that is, the Secretaries of a Court. See CHAncErron. 


ARC. 


pire : as they had three ſeveral Territories, Germany, jraly, 
and Aries; they bad three Arch. Chuncellors; and hehce 
the three Arch Chancollors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany, 'the 
Archbiſhop of Ments being Arch. Chancellor of Germany, 


the Archbiſhop of Cciogn of Italy, and the Archbiſhop of 


Treves of Arles. | KN dl 
Bern. de Malliackroth, in an expreſs Treatiſe 4% Archi 


cancellariis Imperii Romani, ſhews that theſe three Arch- 


biſhops were Arch. Chancellors before they were Electers 
We alſo reud of Arch. Chanoollors of Burgundy, &c. 

ARCH-CHANTER, AxchfcANTEa, the Chief or 
Preſident of the Chanters of a Church. See CAN Ta. 

ARCH. Da urp, Ax chip RDA, the Chief or Pontiff 
of the antient Dywids ina Nation. See Da vr p. 

ARCH PU TIER, Acht INCERNA, the Creat 
Butler of the Empire. See BurrIER .J. | 
The King of Bohemiz is arch. butler: his Bufineſs is to 
preſent the firſt = at an Imperial Entertainment; but he: 
is not obliged to officiate with his Crown on. He has for 
Vicar or Deputy the Hereditary Prince of Lim:!ourg. See 
ErKECTOR, FX 

ARCH Dayryzx, or Chief- Server, is another Officer cf 
the Empire, Sce Emeire. 

The Elector of Bavaria is archdapiſer The Palatine of 
the Rhine pretended this Office was annexed to his Palati- 
nate; bur has ſince defitted. See PLATIN E. 9 

ARCHDUKE, Ascurpux, a Duke veſted with ſome 


Quality, Pre-eminence, and Authority above other Dukes. 


See DouxE. 


The Archduke of Auſtria is a very antient Title. There 
have alſo been 4rchdukes of Lorrain, and Bratant. 
{£uſtria was erected into a Marquiſate by O:Lo, or Hen- 
ry I. and into a Dutchy by Fridericl. in 1156: But we 
on't well know when, nor why the Title Arch-dutchy was 
given it "Tis commonly held, that Duke Frideric IV. 
firſt aſſumed the Quality: Others, that it was given vy 
the Emperor Maximilian I. in 1459 and ample Privileges 
annexed to it. The principal hereof ate, That the Arch- 
Auke ſhall diſtribute Juſtice in his own Domi:ions, without 
Appeal; that he ſhall be judg'd to have received the In- 
veſtiture of his States, aſter having demanded it three 
times; and cannot be deprived of his Countries, even b 
the Emperor and the States of the Empire : that no AF. 


fair of the Empire can be concluded without his Participa- 
ſpection of the Manners and Behaviour of the People: for 


tion; and that he have a power of creating Counts, Ba. 


rons, and Gentlemen, throughout the whole Empire : which 
are Privileges to which the other Dukes of the Empire are 
ſtrangers. | 

ARCHE, among Phyſicians, the beginning of a Diſeaſe. 
See Dis E As E. SOL, 

ARCHED Legs, is an Imperfection in a Horſe, hen 
being in his natural Poſition, he has his Legs bent forwards ; 
and his whole Leg makes a kind of Arch cr Bow. See 
HorsE. | f 

It uſually ariſes from exceſſive Labour, whereby the 
back Sinews are made to ſhrink up ſo that the Legs re- 


main arch d, and tremble after a little Riding. Tho the 


Diſorder is ſometimes natural to them. | 
ARCHERS, a kind of Militia er Soldiery, armed with 
Bows and Arrows. Sce Arm, Mititia, Sc. | 
They were much in uſe in former Times; but are now 
laid afide, excepting in Turky, and ſome of the Eaſtern 
Countries; where there are Companies of Archers ill on 
foot in their Armies, 

The Name Archer, however, is ſtill retained even 
where the Thing is loſt: Thus, in France, the Officers 
who attend the Prevoſts, to make Captures, Seizures, Ar- 
reſts, Ec. are called Archers; tho their Arms be only Hal- 
berds or Carabines- In this ſenſe they ſay, the Archers 
of the Grand Prevor de PHotel; of the Srevot des Mar 
chanas ; the City Archers; the Archers du Guet, or of the 
Watch, Cc. | mo 

They have alſo their Archers des Paurres, 4#chers of 
the Poor; whoſe Office is to ſeize ſuch Beggars as they find 
in the Streets, and carry them to the Hoſpitals. © * 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Arcus, a Bow; whence 
Arcuarins, arquites, and even Arquis, as we ſometimes 
read it in the corrupt State of that Tongue Varro 
obſerves, that Archer originally ſignified a Brigand, or 
Highwayman. | | 

ARCHERY, in our antient Cufloms, a Service of keep- 
a Bow for the Uſe of the Lord, to defend his Caſtle. See 
SERVICE. 3 | . | 

ARCHES, or Court of Arxcnxs, is one of the Archbi- 
ſhop's Courts; to which Appeals lie in Ecclefiaſtical Mat- 


ters from all parts of the Province of Cauterburꝝ. See 


'Covar, Ar EATL, and Arcnpistiov. 


This Court is thus call'd, from the arch'4 Church and 


Tower of St. Mary le Bow, where it was wont to be 
held, The 
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The Judge of the Court of the Arches, is called the 


Dean of the Arches, or the Official of the Arches Court, 
Sc. with which Officialty, is commonly joined a peculiar 


Juriſdiction over thirtcen Pariſhes in Lundon, termed a 
Deanery, exempt from the Authority of the Biſhop of Lon. 


don, and belonging r ani 
which the Pariſh of Bow is one, and the principal. 


Others ſuppoſe the Denomination and Functions of Dean 


of the Arches to have aroſe hence, that, the Archbiſhop's 
Official or Dean being oft employ'd abroad in foreign Em- 
baſſies, the Dean of the Arches was his Subſtitut e in this 
Court. | | 
This Judge on any Appeal made, forthwith, and without 
any farther Examination. of the Cauſe, ſends out his Cita- 
tion to the Appellee, and his Inhibition to the Judge from 
whom the Appeal was made. N26 

The Advocates who are allowed to plead in the Arches 
Court, are to be Doctors of the Civil Law, in one of our 
Univerſities. See Apvoc Ark. | | 

ARCHETYPE, Azxcnzrvevs, a Pattern or Model, 
by which any Work is form'd, or which is copied after, to 
make another like it. See MopkL. 

In this ſenſe the Word coincides with Original; and 
ſtands oppoſed to Copy. See ORIGINAL and Cory. 

Among Minters, Ec. Archetype is peculiarly uſed for the 
Standard or original Weight, y which the other Weights 
are to be adjuſted and examined. See STANDARD. 

The Philoſophers, particularly the Nos uh talk of an 
Archetypal World; meaning, the World, ſuch as it exiſted 
in the Divine Mind, or in the-Idea of God, before the Cre- 
ation. See IDEA, PLATONISu, c. 

The Word is compounded of agy, Beginning; and vues, 
Type. See Typ k. | 
ARCHIACOLYTHUS, 4. 4. Chief Acolythus; was an an- 


tient Dignity, in Cathedral Churches: the Miniſters where- - 


of were divided into four Orders, or Degrees, vis. Prieſts, 
Deacons, Subdeacons, and Acolythi ; each of which had 
their Chiefs: The Chief of the Acolythi was called 
Archiacolythus. See Acorvrnus, Sc. 
ARCHIATER, Aa chiArTRus, ARCHIATOR, the chief 
Phyfician of a Prince who retains ſeveral. 


CIAN. 


Chief; and ia -, Medicus, a Phyfician, 
ARC HIEUNUCH, Arcurzunvcavs, the Chief of 


the Eunuchs. See Eunvcu. 


The Archieunuch was one of the principal Officers in 


Conſtantinople, under the Greek Emperors. 
RCHIGALLUS, in Antiquity, the Chief of Cybele's 
Prieſts, call'd Galli. See GALLI. 


ARCHILOQUIAN, a Term in Poetry, applied to a 
ſort of Verſes, whereof Archilochus was the Inventor. See 


VERS xk. 
Theſe conſiſt of ſeven Feet; the four firſt whereof are 


ordinarily Dactyls, tho* ſometimes Spondees ; the three laſt 
Trochees : for inſtance 53 


Solvitur acris Hyems grata vice Veris & Favoni. Hor. 


'Tis uſual to mix Jambic Verſes of fix Feet, abating a 
Syllable, with Archiloquian Verſes; as Horace himſelf has 


done in the Ode now cited. 
Theſe Verſes are alſo call'd Dafylic, on account of 


the Dactyls at the beginning. See DactyL and Dac- 


TYLIC, 
ARCHIMANDRITE, the Super 
amounting to what we now cal! Abbor. 


ior of a Monaſtery ; 


See ABBOT, Su- 


—PERIOR, Cc. 


Covarrnuvias obſerves, that the Word literally denotes the 
Chief or Leader of a Flock; in which ſenſe it may be ap- 
plied to any Ecclefiaſtical Superior: Accordingly, we find 
the Name ſometimes attributed to Archbiſhops, But a- 
mong the Greeks, where it is chicfly uſed, it is reſtrained 
to the Chief of an Abbey. 

M. Simon maintains the Word originally derived from 
the Syriac; at leaſt the part Mandrire, which by a Circu- 
ition, he makes to fignify a Solitary or Monk. 

ARCHIMIME, Axcnimimvs, is the ſame thing, in 
effect, with Arch-Buffoon. 

The Archimimes, among the Romans, were Perſons who 
imitated the Manners, Geſtures, and Speech both of the 


Living and the Dead. See Mims. 
At firſt they were only employ'don the Theatre; but were 


afterwards admitted to their Feaſts, and at laſt to their Fu- 
nerals; where they walked after the Corps, counterfeiting 
the Geſtures and Behaviour of the Perſon who was carry- 
ing to the Funeral Pile ; as if he were till alive. See 


FUNERAL. 


C8), 


to the Archbiſhop of Canterbuny; of 


See PYS1I- 


The Word is form'd of the Greek ae, Principium, 
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ARCHIPELAGO, in Geography, a Sea interrupt 
by a great Number of Iſlands. Sea SEA. 

The moſt celebrated, and that to which the Name J 
ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between Greece, Mag. 
donia, and Aſia; wherein are the Iflands, of the & gen 
Sea : which is call'd the J/þire Sea, in contradiſtinction 9 
the Euxine, which they call the Black . 

The modern Geographers mention other Archipelagg, . 
as, that of Lazarus, near the Coalt of Malabar and J. 
lacca ; the Archipelago of Mexico; that of the Carib;y, 
wherein are above 12 000 Iſlands; that of the Philippines 
containing 1 1000 Iſlands ; thoſe of the Molucco's, of Cyy. 
bes, &c. e | 

The Word is form'd, by Corruption, of Ageopelagus, 
q.d. Ægean Sea ; which, again, is form'd of AzwreyG 
or Holy Sea; a Name originally given it by the Greeks, on 
account of the Cyclades, tor which they had a very high 
Veneration. | 

ARCHIPERACITA, or Ag cniePHERACITA, an Offl. 
cer in the Fewyſh Academics. See AcADEMx. 

The Archiperacita was not the ſame with the Archjg. 
Nagogus, as Grotius and others have, miſtakenly imagined; 
but rather the Chief or Principal of theſe appointed to 
read, explain, and profeſs the Law, in their Schqols—_ 
And hence the Name; which is fortn'd of the Greek agy, 
Chief; and the Hebrew or Chaldee N, Pherak, Diviſion, 
Chapter. | | 

ARCH-Livirs, ARcnilevita. See ARCHnHnDEAcoy, 

ARCHMARSHAL, AR cn1MARISCHALLUS, the Grand 


Marſhal of the Empire. See Mazs1nAL. 
The EleQor of Saxony is 4rchmaribal of the Em. 


pirez and in that Quality goes immediately betore the 
Emperor, bearing a naked Sword. | | 

ARCH-MinisTER, ARCHIMINISTER, the Prime Mi. 
niſter of a Prince or State. See MINIST ER. 

Charles the Bald having declared ZBoſor his Viceroy in 
Italy, under the Title of Duke; made him alſo his firſt 
Miniſter under that of Archiminiſter: from the Greek apy, 
and the Latin Miniſter ——Chorier. | | 

ARCH- PRIEST, ARKchIRESAVYTER, A Prieſt, eſta- 
bliſbed in ſome Dioceſes, with a Fre- eminence over the reſt, 
See PRIEST. | 5 

Antiently, the Arch-Prieſt was the firſt Perſon after the 
Biſhop, and even acted as his Vicar, in his abſence. as ty 
all ſpiritual Concerns. In the ſixth Century, there were 
found ſeveral Arch. Prieſis in the fame Dioceſe; fron 
which time they were call'd Deans. Sec DEAN. 

In the ninth Century, they diſtinguiſhed two kids of 
Cures or Pariſhes ; the ſmaller, govera'd by fimplc Erieſis; 
and the Baptiſmal Churches, by Archipresbyters, wd, be- 
fide the immediate Concern of the Cure, had the lnipec- 
tion of the other inferior Prieſts, and gave an account there- 


of to the Biſhop, who governed the Chief or Cathedral 


Church in Perſon. See Bisnor, Parkin, CaTnED RAL, 
Ec. 

There are Arch-Presbyters ill ſubſiſting in the Greek 
Church; veſted with molt of the Functions and Privileges 


of Chorepiſcopi, or Rural Deans. See CnorEteiscorus 


and Rurar, Dean. 
ARCH-PrinTzr, ArcHniTYPOGRAPHUS. See PRI. 


TER. 
ARCH. Px ion, was a Name ſometimes given to the 
Maſter of the Order of Templars. See Masrzx and 
TEAuTLA X. | 
ARCHISTRATEGUS, A»»5eaJiye, the Generaliflimo, 
or Captain General of an Army. | 
ARCHITECT, Azcnirzcrvs, a Perſon skill'd in Ar. 
chitecture, or the Art of Buildings; who makes Plans ard 
Deſigns of Edifices, conducts the Work, and directs the 
Maſons and other Artificers employ'd therein. Sce A. 
CHITECTURE, PLAN, DEs1GN, Ec. Ny 
The Word is derived from the Greek «e4, Princeps, 
and 7:#)ov, Workman, 4. 4. the principal Norman. 
The moſt celebrated Archiretts are, Vitruvius, Palladis 
Scamoz2i, Serlio, Vignola, Barbaro, Catanco, Alesi, 
Viola, Bullant, and De Lorme. | 
Vitruvius enumerates twelve rer requiſite to 4 
Architect; That he be Docil and Ingenious ; Literate; 
skill'd in Deſigning; in Geometry; Opticks; Arithme, 
tick; 3 Philoſophy ; Muſick ; Medicine; Law, 
Aſtrology. See Burr vine, E5c. 
ARCHITECTONICK, that which builds a thing up 
_—— according to the Nature and Intentions thete- 
F* | 


Thus, that plaſtick Power, Spirit, or whatever elſe it be 
which hatches the Ova of Females into living e 
of the ſame Species, is by ſome called the Architect 


Spirit. See PLASTIC k. ARCH. 


Wy of the Grandeur and Bea 
from their Magnitude, Strength, &c.—Thbus far they were 
Wunacquainted: with any Order befide the Tuſcan. See Tus- 


rin negle 


= To 


CTURE, AnxcnTzcruRA, the Art of 
ARCHITE! of erecting Edifices prognc” for Habitation, 
" See Bur pine, Epiricz, Sc. a 

or Defence, v. uſually divided, with reſpect to its Ob- 
Rv y 

3 x, called alſo abſolutely and by way 

152 ArcniTECTVRE, is the Art of norte, mn 

ado = commodious Buildings for the Uſes of Civil Life; 


ng? Hovss, Tzurtz, TREATRE, Cc. 

— ne in ſcarce inferior to any of the Arts in 

J of Antiquity.— Nature and Neceſſity taught the firſt 
 Gabitants of the Earth to built themſelves Hutts, Tents, 
_ Cottages; from which, in courſe of Time, they gradu- 
al advanced to more regular and ſtately Habitations, with 
Vaiety of Ornaments, Proportions, &c. See Vitruvius's 
Account of the Origin of Architecture under the Article 
110 antient Writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt 
mong whom Architecture was carried to any tolerable 
Pirch and hence it was that Solomon had Recourſe thither 

for Workmen to build his Temple. Villalpandus, indeed, 
Contends, that only Under-workmen were ſent for from 

Tyre Artificers in Gold, Silver, Braſs, Sc. and that the 
| Rules of Architecture were delivered by God himſelf to So- 
mon. Hence, he adds, the Tyrians rather learnt their 


Acbitecture from Solomon ; which they afterwards com- 
nunicated to the Egyptiaus; theſe to the Grecians, and 
W theſe again to the Romans In effect, the Author laſt cited, 
undertakes to prove, that all the Beauty and Advantages of 
the Greek and Roman Buildings, were borrow'd from this 


rabrick. Tom. ii. Part ii. Lib. Tſagog. iii. C. ix. x. 
confirm this, Sturmius produces ſeveral, Paſſages in 
itruvius, where the Rules given by that Architect, Lib. vi. 
C. 11. and Lib. v. C. 1. 8 with what Jaſe- 
bus relates of the Ferviſh Temple, Antiq. Jud. Lib. vi, & 
ii. Sc. See TEMPLE. | | ; | 
SW To what a Pitch of Magnificence the 7yrians and Egyp- 
W 71015 carried Architecture, ere it came to the Greeks, may 
be learnt from Iſaiah xxiii. 8. and Vitruviusi Account of 
che Ze yprian: Occus ; their Pyramids, Obeliſks, Sc. See 
WOLISK, Pra AID, G c. % e vids £0 
et, in the common Account, Architecture ſhould be al- 
moſt wholly of Grecian Original: Three of the regular Or- 
ders or Manners of Building, are denominated from them, 
vir. Corinthiun, Tonic, and Doric: And ſcarce a Part, a 
Sfingle Member, or Moulding; but comes to us with a Greek 
Name." See ConinTaian, Doric, lonic ; ſee alſo Mouwp- 
ING, GS. 1d a, X N | 
he this as it will, tis certain the Romans, from whom 
ve derive: it, borrow'd what they had entirely from the 
Creels; not deem, till then, to have had any other Notion 
uty of Buildings, beſide what ariſes 


Under a; Architecture arrived at its Glory: 77. 
ed it, as well as the other polite Arts. Nero, 


Wy amongſt a Heap of horrible Vices, ſtill retain'd an uncom- 


mon Paſſion for Building, but Luxury and Diſſoluteneſs had 


greater Share in it, than true Magnificence.— Apollodorns, 


Wy excelled in Architecture, under the Emperor Frajan, by 


which he merited the Favour of that Prince; and it was he 


bo raiſed the famous Trajan Column, ſubſiſting to this 
Day. See Ta A JAN. 5 


fter this, Architecture began to dwindle; and tho the 


Care and Magnificence of Alexander Severus ſupported it 


for ſome Time, yet it. fell with the weſtern Empire, and 


W funk into a Corruption, from whence it was not recovered 


bor the Space of twelve Centuries: TT, 8 8 
de Ravages of the Viſggoths, in the 5th Century, de- 
roy d all the moſt beautiful Monuments of Antiquity ; and 
Acbitecture thence forwards, became ſo coarſe ànd artleſs, 
chat their profeſs'd Arehitects underſtood nothing at all of 
ot Defigning, wherein its whole Beauty conſiſts: Hence 
new Manner of Building took its Riſe, called the Gothic. 
dee Gornic. "i 2221 
. Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore Architecture, 
d the French applied themſelves to it with, Succeſs, un- 
er the Encouragement of H. Capet + His Son Robert 
3 him in this Deſign; till by Degrees the modern 
* leckure was run into às great an Exceſs of Delicacy, 
| 1 = Gothick. had before done into Maſſtveneſs. To 
3 be added, the Arabesꝶ and Morisk, or Mooriſh 
hyper bo, which were much of a-piece with the Go- 
Mens Y brought in from the South by the Moors and Sa- 
75 = as the former was from the North by the Gorhs and 

| ——_ See An anksRk, Mon isco, GrorEsk; Oc. | 
4d fon, 1 the 13th, x4th, and 15th Century, who 
2 — now edge of Sculpture, ſeem'd to make Perfec- 
ts altogether in the Delicacy and Multitude of Or- 

5 which they beſtowed on their Buildings, with a 


16 Honſes, Temples, Theatres, Halls, Bridges, Colleges, 


0 


World of Care and Sollicitude; tho' frequently without any * 


Conduct or Taſte. 


In the two laſt Centuries, the Architects of Jraly and 
France were wholly bent upon retrieving the primitive Sim- 
plicity and Beauty of antient Architecture, in which they 
did not fail of Succeſs : Infomuch, that our Churches, Pa- 
laces, £9c. are now wholly built after the Antique.— 

Civil Architefure may be diiſtinguiſh'd, with regard tothe 
ſeveral Periods or States thereof, into Antique; Antient, Go- 
chic, Modern, &c. See ANTI gu, Ax rTIEN T, Gortnic, 
and MopERN, Oc. 5 . B 

Another Diviſion of Civil Architecture, ariſes from the 
different Proportions which the different Kinds of Build- 
ings render'd neceſſary, that we might have ſome proper 
for every Purpoſe, according to the Bulk, Strength, Deli- 
cacy, Richneſs, or Simplicity required.— | 

Hence aroſe five Orders or Manners of Building; all in- 
vented by the Antients at different Times, and on different 
Occafions, vis. Tuſcan, Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and Com- 
fofite ; the Hiſtory, Characters, Cc. of each whereof ſee 
under their reſpective Articles, Tuscan, Doric, loxic, 
Cox ix THAN, and ComPosrTt. \ 

What forms an Order, is the Celumm with its Paſe and 


Capital; ſurmounted by an Entablature, confifting of Archi- 


trave, Frieze, and Cornice; and ſuſtain'd by a Pedeſtal. 
See ORDER; ſee alſo Corvun, ENTABLATURE, PEDEs- 
TAL, c. ſee alſo CAPITAL, &c. | 

For a general View of the Elements of Architecture, 
with the Rules wwhich obtain with reſpe& to the Matter, 
Form, Proportion; Situation; | Foundation, Diſtribution , 
Covering, Apertures, & c. See the Article BuiLDiNG. 

For Farticulars; ſee FouxndaTion, Warr, Roor, Wix- 
pow, Door, CRILI NG, Sc. fee alſo Br avry, Qc. 

4 There __ N — ſubſervient to Architecture, as 
arpentry, Maſonry, Paving, Joynery, Smithery, Glazery, 
Plumnbery, Plaſtering, Glas, he? See . 29 
MAsoxmRVY, Paving, 'Jornzay, SMiTHERY, GLAzERY, 
ProumBEry, PLAsTERING, GilDinG, Sc. —8See alſo Tin- 
BER, STONE, PRICK, T'rYLE, Mortar, LEAPD, Grass, Sc. 
We have no Greek Authors extant on Architecture — 
The firſt who wrote of it was Agathareus the Athenian, 
who was ſeconded by Democritus and Theophraſtus 
Among the LZatins, the younger Pliny ſeems to ſpeak the 

beſt; and indeed ſhews himſelf very knowing therein. 

Of all the Antients, Vitruvius is the only entire Author; 
tho =, 7 — relates that therè were 700 Architects at Rome 
in his Time — He lived under Auguſtus, and compoſed 2 
compleat Syſtem of Architecture, in ten Books, which he 
dedicated to that Prince. There are two Things cenſured 
by the Moderns in this excellent Work, vis. Want of Me- 
thod, and Obſcurity. The Mixture of Latin, Greek, in 
Vitruvins, is ſuch, that Leon Baptiſt Alberti, has obſerved, 
he wrote Latin to the Greeks, and Greek to the Latins : He 
adds, that the Work contains abundance of Things ſuperflu- 
ous and foreign to the Purpoſe.—For this Reaſon M. Per- 
rault has extracted all the Rules out of Yirruvins's prolix 
Work, methodized and publiſhed them in a little Abridg- 
ment: Several Authors have alſo endeavourcd to explain 
the Text of Vitruvius, particularly Philander, Barbaro, and 
Salmaſins, in Notes added to their ſeveral Latin Editions; 
Rivins and Perrault in the Notes to their German and French 
err and Baldus in his Lexicon Vitruvianum:— The 
ame M. Perrault has alſo compoſed an excellent Treatiſe 
Of the five Orders, which may be eſteemed a Supplement 


to Vitruvius, who left the Doctrine of the Orders defec- 


tive: | a ; 

The Authors upon Architecture ſince Fitruvius, are — 
Leon. Baptiſt Alberti, who in 1512, publiſhed ten Books 
of the Art of Building, in Latin, deſigned to outvie Vitru- 


vins'; in Which, however, he has not ſucceeded : His Work 


has abundance of good Things, but is deficient in the Doc- 


trine of the Orders—Seb. Serlio, who wrote ſeven Books of 
Architecture, five of which concerning the five Orders, were 
made publick in 1602; throughout all which, he religi- 
ouſly keeps to Vitruvius's Rules: The ſeventh was ſince 
-publiſh'd in 1575 ; but the ſixth, concerning private Build- 
ings, has not yet appear'd.— ind. Palladio, who wrote four 
Books of Architecture, containing the fundamental Rules 
of the Art, with various Inſtances of all the Kinds of Works; 
publiſh'd in Italian in 1595: The two firſt Books are ren- 
herd into-High-Dutch, and enlarg'd with Annotations by 
Boeckler — Phil. de Lorme, who publiſh'd nine Books of 
Architecture, in French, in 1564+ —F. Barozzio de Vignola, 
who in 163t, made publick his Rules of the five Orders, 
in Italian; ſince tranſlated, with large Additions, by Da- 
veler, under the Title of Corrs d' Architecture, &c. and ſince 
alſo into High-Dutch, with Notes. — 

To theſe are to be added Vincent. Scamoxzi, his Tdea of 
Univerſal Architecture, publiſh'd in 1615, in Italian; Car. 
Phil. Dieufart, in his Theatre of Civil Architecture, pub- 
liſh'd in High-Dutch in 169; wherein he not only delivers 
the Rules of Architecture, but explains and compares the 
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five Orders as laid down by Palladio, Vignola, Stamoz2iz 
&c. which ſame Defign was alſo executed in French by R. 
Freart de Cambray, in a Parallel of the antient Archi. 
refture with the Modern, publiſh'd in French in 1650, and 
fince tranſlated into Engiiſh with Additions, by Mr. Evelyn. 
Fr. Blongel Director of the Royal Academy of door gy von 
in 1698, gave a Courſe of Architefure, in French; being 
a Collection from all the celebrated Writers upon the Sub- 
je& of the Orders, c. Nich. Goldman, in a Treatiſe ge 
Stylometris, publiſh'd in Latin and High-Dutch, in the 
Year 1661, has done good Service, in reducing the Rules 
and Orders of Architecture to a further Degree of Perfec- 


tion, and ſhewing how they may be eafily delineated by 


means of certain Inſtruments invented by him. 

Laſtly, the Elements of Architecture are laid down by 
Sir H. Motton The ſame are reduced by Sturmius, and Mol- 
fins, to certain Rules and Demonſtrations; and thus is Ar- 
chitecture brought into the Form of a Mathematical Art; 
by the firſt, in fie Mar beſis Fuvenil. and the ſecond, in his 
Hlementa Matheſeos, Tom. II. An. 1715. od Fol 

Military Ax cniTECTURE, is the Art of ſtrengthening 
and fortifying Places, to ſcreen them from the inſults ot 
Enemies, and the Violence of Arms. See FokTIFIED 
Place. TR | 

This we more uſually call Fortification. See Fox TIFI- 
CATION» 

The Buſineſs of Military Architecture, is to erect Forts, 
Caſtles, and other Fortreſſes, with Ramparts, Baſtions , 
&c. See For TR ESS, RAmPART, BAsT10N, Cc. | 

Naval AgcnitEcCTURE, or Ship-Bmilding ; is that which 
teaches the Conſtruction of Ships, Galleys, and other float- 
ing Veſſels for the Water; with Ports, Moles, Docks, &c. 
on the Shore. See VESsEL, Shir, GALLEY, Boar, Cc. 
ſee alſo Mork, Dock, tc. 

ArcnlTECTURE in Perſpective, is a ſort of Building, 
wherein the Members are of different Meaſures and Mo- 
dules, and diminiſh in proportion to their Diſtance; to make 
the Work appear longer and larger to the View than really 
it is. See PERSPECTIVE. 1 

Such is the celebrated Pontifical Stair-caſe of the Vatican, 
built under Pope Alexander VII. by the Cavalier Bernmo. 

Counterfeit Ar chirzcrunx, is that which has its Pro- 
jeQures painted, either in Black or White, or coloured af- 
ter the Manner of Marble; as is ſeen practiſed in the Fa- 
cades and Palaces in Italy, and in the Pavilions of Marly. 

This Painting is made in Freſco, upon plaiſter'd Walls; 
and in Oil, on Walls of Stone. See Parintinc and Faxsco, 
Under the Name of Counterfeit Architecture, which we 


otherwiſe call Scene- Mork, is likewiſe comprehended, that 


painted on flight Boards or Planks of Wood, whereon the 
Columns, Pilaiters, and other Parts of Building, ſeem to 
ſtand out, with a Relievo; the whole being coloured in 
imitation of various Marbles, Metal, &&c. and ſerving in the 
Necorations of Theaters, triumphal Arches, Publick Entries, 
Funeral Pomps, Sc. 

ARCHITRAVE, in Building, that part of a Column, 
or Order of Column, which lies immediately upon the 
Capital. See ORDER and CariTaAL. 

The Architrave is the loweſt Member of the Frieze, and 
even of the whole Entablature. See FRIEZER and EN TA- 
LATURE. | | 
The Architrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal 
am in. Timber Buildings; whence the Name, which is 
rm'd of the Greek den, chief; and the Latin Trabs, 


The Architrave is different in the different Orders 
tn the 7%/cor it only conſiſts of a plain Face, crown'd with 
a Fillet; and is half a Module in Height. See Fact, 
Tusc an, ec. 

In the Dorick and Compaſite, it has two Faces, or Faſciæ; 
and three in the Jonick and Compoſite ; in which laſt Order 
it is 32 of a Module high, tho' but half a Module in the 
reſt. See FaAscia, Doric, Cox IN TIA, c. 8 

Architects, however, take a deal of Latitude in this Part; 
ſome uſing more Members than others; and many of them 
having two or three Forms of Archirraves. What we give 
is after Vignola. ole 

Architrave is ſometimes alſo called the Reaſon- piece, or 
Afaſter-beam in Timber-Buildings, as Porticos, Cloiſters, &$c- 
In Chimneys it is called the Mantle- piece; and over the 
Jambs of Doors, or Lintels of Windows, Hyperthyron. 
Sce MANTLE, Ec. 

The Greek, call it the Epiſtyle. See ErisryLE: 

ARrcniTtRAVE-Zoors, are thoſe which have an Archi- 
Have on the Jambs and over the Door; upon the Cap- 
piece, if ſtrait, or on the Arch, if the Top be curved. Sce 
Book, JAMB, Ec. | 

ARCHITRAVE-F/7n40%5s; of Timber, are commonly an 
Ogce rais'd out of the ſolid Timber, with a Lift over it: 
tho' ſometimes the Mouldings are ſtruck and laid on; and 
ſometimes are cut in Brick. See WIN DOw. | 


' Fo 
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The upper Faſcia is called the Header, or beading; 
thitrave ; and the lower the ac. . - =: =” 

ARCHITYPE. See AzxcntrTYPE. __ 

ARCHIVAULT, in Architecture, the inner Contour, 
an Arch ; or a Band or Frame adorned with Moulding 
running over the Faces of the; Arch-Stones, and bead 
upon the Impoſts. See Arcn, Vauir, Iurosr, e 

It is different in the different Orders In the Tun 
has only a fingle Face; two Faces crown d, in the Did 
and Jonick; and the Ame Mouldings with the Archi 
in the Corinthian and Compeſie. | 

The Word is French, Archivolte, where it fighifies g 
ſame thing, TOS. 

ARCHIVE, or Azcnrvzs, a Chamber wherein the! 
cords, Charters, and other & or and Evidences of a H 
or Community, are pteſerved. See Rzconn, Parza, 
Thus we ſay the Archives of a College, of a Monaſtery, 
dec. | f 
The Archives of antient Rome, were in the Temple 
Saturn; and the Archives of Chancery are in the N 

Office. See CHANckRT, Rorrs, Ge. of 
The Code calls Archivum publicum, vel Armarium yu 
licum ubi acta & Libri exponebantur. Code de f i 
ſtrum. Auth. & xxx, q. 1. 1 6 00 
The Word comes from the Latin Arca, (quad arceat N 
ſum) a Cheſt or Coffer; or the Greek 4eya7o, which & 
das uſes in the ſame Senſe. In ſome Latin Writers we teal 
Archarium. | ; an : 
ARCHNOIDES, Aa Achs, or ARANEA Tui 
See ARACHNOIDES. 27. 9 
ARCHON, in Antiquity, a chief Magiſtrate of Aber 
After the Athenians had aboliſhed Monarchy, they crea 
ted Archons, who were obliged to render an Account of 
their Adminiftration. | 3 
Some of theſe were annual, and others perpetual; A. 
7 os Son of Codrus, was the firſt of thoſe; and 
Ot TNCIC, : 4 
The Occafion of their Inſtitution was this: Codrus, King 
of Athens, having devoted himſelf, ſor the good of his Per 
ple, in the War with the Heraclide 4 his Sons; Medon and 

Nilens, iſputed the Crown betwixt — The Athenian 
took this fion of diſſolving their Menarchy, and in lie 
of Kings, created ny * under the Nam 
of Archons.— Medon, of Codrus, was he who firt h 
this Charge, and his Deſcendants enjoy d it for a long dir 
ceflion of Tears. But a. perpetual Magiftracy, ſeem'd't thi 
free People, too lively an Image of Royalty, IR * 
dow whereof they were reſolved to aholiſh.—Aecbedig 
the Adminiſtration of an Arebon, which had before been per 
petual, they now reduced to ten Tears; and ſome'timeut 
ter, to one; with a View of recovering, ::8 oft as pollibly 
the Authority into their own Hands, which they nevet tral 
ferr'd to the ay IA but with Regret, © 1 
There were. thirteen perpetual Archons, and ſeyen dec 


_ nial; the firſt whereof was eſtabliſhed in the 24th Ohr 


iad. | | 5 
5 Under the Roman Emperors, ſeveral Greek Cities had in 
Archons, tor chief Magiſtrates, which were the ſame wit 
the Duumviri in the Colonies and Municipia. See Dv 

The Name Archon is alſo applied by ſome Authors'tod 
vers Officers both civil and es under the Baſters 

Greek n Biſhops are ſometimes calld Arc 
tes; and the ſame may be ſaid of the Lords of the Em 
ror's Court. n 

We alſo read of the Archon of the Antimenſes, Arb 
Arc bons, Grand Archon, Archon f Churches, Arch 
the Goſpel, Archon of the Walls, &c. 1 

The Word comes from the Greek dęx usr, which fignins 

a Commander, or one that governs. 

ARCHONTIC Ks, Azcnontic1, in Church-Hiftory, 
Sect of Hereticks, who aroſe towards the Cloſe of the ler 
Century. See HEETIcR. fs une 

They were thus called from the Greek Word deen 

Principalities, or Hierarchies of Angels; by reaſon tif 
held the World to have been created by the Angels ® 
Axcer, HitzrArcny. | 85 n 

The Arcbontici were a Branch of Valentiniants. dee Y 
LENTINIAN. 91 | 4 

ARCH- TREASURER, Arcbhitbeſuurarius, the 

Treaſurer of the German Empire. See TAEZASU A. 
This Office was erected with the 8th Electorate, ! 
vour of the Elector Palatine, who had loſt his former 1 
torate, which was given to the Duke of Hav aria, U 
Emperor Ferdinand II. who took it away from Fre 
Elector Palatine, after the Battle of Prague, where 
defeated in maintaining his Election to the Crown of BY 
mia. See EKA ron. e 

The Dignity of Arch. Treaſurer is conteſted betwees 

Elector of Brunſwic, now King of Grear-Brit#ih 
claims it in Virtue of his Succeſſion to the Electot ri 
and the preſent Elector Palatine. See Pa a | 
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\ Azcarct, in Aſtrondmy, än Epithet given A 8 B. Süppbſe again, the Planet to be arrived ts Þ ; theft 
Ancien, in N P c the Elli eie Space f 8 D being drawn equal to the other n 

þ 

f 


ARCTIC, the Pole rais'd above our Horizon. 
the North-Fole, or the | =>. . AS B, the Planet will move thro” the Arch P D in the ſame 


a P K. | 'F 9 * : = . Y 

: Neri gon lie ole, on occaſion of the Conſtella- Time as thro' the Arch A B. See PLANET and Extirsis. 19 

A little Bear, in Greek call'd 4ex7G+ ; the laſt Star Sir 7. Neuron demonſtrates, that whatever Bodies do ob- | 
1 — Tale whereof, nearly points out the North Pole. See ſerve ſuch Law in their Motions about any other Body, do M 


gravitate towards ſuch Body. See Ga avirarion;and NRW- 


RSA Minor. >» — 2 2 N : : ” 
leſſer Circle of the Sphere, parallel rowIAN Phil, , | . 
ane : 1 804 in Medicine, for a Diſeaſe Fhich makes } | 


ArcTICEK . . 

d 239 30' diſtant from the North-Pole ; AREA, is al | 

r E. | Ys Ste CircLs and SpRERE. the Hair fall, See Hain, Ei "4 
"This and its Oppoſite, the Autarctick, are call'd the two The Area is a general kind of Depilation, and is diſtii- il 
lar Circles; IF may be conceived to be deſcribed by the gviſhed into two Kinds, Alopecia and Ophiaſts. See ALs- a | 
don of the Poles of the Ecliptick, round the Poles of the PECIA, Cc. WO os e , | i 
Equator, or of the World. Sec Ponx and Por an. ARENATION, among Phyſicians, a kind of dry Bath; 44 
A-RE, or A-ra-mirz, one of the eight Notes in. the when the Patient fits with his Feet upon hot Satid. See * 
Scale of Muſick; See Norx and SCALE. Barn, BAartnzvum. | 3s .Þ | Wea. MT GED 1 
"ARCTOPHYLAX, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation, AREOLA, or An zor A Mamiiriars, in Anatomy, the 1 
\therwiſe call'd Boores. See Boorzs. Circle which ſurrounds the Nipple. See Bazar. _ j | 
hen 8, in Aſtronomy, a Star, of the Conſtel- ARETOLOGY, Azzroroc1a, that part of moral Phi- A 
lation Arffophylax, or Boores, See Boots. loſopher which treats of Virtue ; its Nature, and the Means 1 
| The Word is form d of & pNK Tos, Bear, and ge, Tail, 7. 4. of arriving at it. Sce VIRTUE. | i! 
| | | 

| 


Gear's Tail; as being very near It, — 8 ARDENT Spirits, are thoſe diſtill'd from fermented Ve- 
It riſes on the firſt Day of September, and ſets on the 13th getables; thus call'd becauſe they will take Fire and burr: 

Day of May; and has been ſuppoſed rarely to appear with- See SrIRIx, DisrITLAriox, and FERMENTATION. | 

but bringing ſome Storm. See STAR. Bauch are Brandy, Spirits of Wine, Sc. See Ba Axbr, Ec. 
ARCTOS, Arxcrvs, in Aſtronomy, a Name given by ARDERS, are Fallowings or Plowings of Grounds. | 

the Greeks to two Conſtellations of the northern Hemi. 7 | toma 

ſphere; by the Latius called Urſa major and minor; and by expreſſed by the Word Heart - burn, or Cardialgy: See Ca R- 


1 

4 the greater and little Bear. See Uns A major and minor. DIALGY, c. | 
Arcvation, is uſed by ſome Writers in Surgery, for the ARENA, among the Romans, ſometimes ſigniſied the | 
| 


ARDOR Ventriculi, a Heat in the Stomach, uſually 


arge Cap of the Bones; as in the Caſe of Rickets, c. See ſame with Circus, or Amphitheatre, viz. a Place whete the 

Bonk, Kiexnre, Sc. | | Gladiators had their Combats. See CI cvs, Amenitar- 4 
ArcvaTt10N, in Gardening, is the raiſing of Trees by ArRR, Oc. | 4 
yers. See Tres, Nukstay, &c. But, properly ſpeaking, Arena was only the Pit or Space in 4 
This, Sitzer obſerves, is now the general Method of the Middle of thoſe Places —The Arena was the ſame thing 3 

raifing ſuch Trees as can't be raiſed from Seed, or that bear with regard to the Gladiators, that the Campus, or Field; [ 

no Seed; as Elm, Abele, Lime, Alder, Sallows, &c. See was to Soldiers and Armies, viz. the Place where they i 

Srzp, PLANTING, c. fought.— And he who fought in the Arena was called Are- 4 


The firſt Thing here done, is to procure large ſtrong Mo- narius. See GTA DIA Ton. 1 g F 
her-Plants, which the Author call: Stools, Theſe being The Word is originally Latin, and ifies Sand, in re- b 
planted in a Trench; will throw out twenty, thirty, forty, or 2 the Place was always ſtrewid with Sand, to conceal | 
Gfty Plants a- piece; which may be begun to lay about Mi- from the View of the People, the Blood ſpilt in the Com- 
haelmas following; at which Time, if the Stools have been bat. Pet * 89 A Lag 
arefully managed, they will have ſhot five, fix, or more AREOPAGUS, in Antiquity, à celebrated Tribunal of 


main Branches out of the Root, and on every one of theſe, the Atheniuns. | | * ä 
as many fide or collateral Branches. . Some imagine the Areopagus the proper Nanie of a 

Theſe main Branches are to be bent down to the Ground, Court of Juſtice, fituate on-@ Hill, in —_—_ z and that in *%% 
and when thus laid-quite round the Stool, and pegged faſt this Court the Senate of that illuſtrious Cit 048. — 4 
down, the Tmall ones may be ſerv'd in the ſame manner. Others ſay that Areopagus was the Name of the whole Su- 7 | 


Thus the main Branches are to be cover'd over, all except the burbs of Athens, wherein ſtood the Hill on which the Court 
Top; and the ſmall, or Side-Branches, to be cover'd over was built: And the Name Areopagus ſeeins to countenance 
two or three Inches thick upon the Joints. This done, they this laſt Opinion; for it fignifies literally, the Hill or Roch 
may be treaded to make them̃ take Root the better. of Mars, Fw 14, Hill, and ai, belonging to Mars. 
About the Middle of Seprember they my be opened; In effect, the Denomination might either ariſe hence, that 
when it is probable they will have taken Root: Other- the Areopagus was built in a Place where had been a Tem- 
wiſe, they may lie till next Spring; then taking them up, ple of Mars; or becauſe the firft Cauſe pleaded there, was 
plant them in the Nurſery, See NunxszRx. Hae of this God, who was accuſed of killing Neptune; or 
ARDENT, Azvzns, ſomething hot, and, as it were; elſe becauſe Mars was there condemn'd for Adultery. 
burning. See Hear and BukninG. ; This Tribunal was in great Reputation among the Greeks ; 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Ardere; to burn. and the Romans themſelves had fo high an Opinion of it, . 
AzvenT Fever, is a violent burning Fever. See Favzs. that they truſted many of their difficult Caufes to its De- 1 
AREA, properly denotes any plain Surface whereon we cifion. | | 1 


Authors are not agreed about the Number of the Judges 


valk. See SuRFPAck. 


The Word is Latin, and originally ſignifies a Thraſhing- who compos'd this auguit Court. Some reckon thirty- one, * 
Hor; form'd of the Verb Areo. See Punx acuin. others fifty-one, and others five hundred: In effect their "uo 
BBs in Matters of Building, fignifies the Extent of Number ems not to have been fix d, but was more or leſs 3 
me Floor. See FLOOR. | every Year. — By an Inſcription quoted by Volateranus, it — * 

AazA, in Geometry, denotes the Cotnpaſs or ſuperficial appears they were then 300. 13 


| _ of any Figure, See FicunR and ConTEnrT; ſee At firſt this Tribunal only confiſted of nine Perſons, who 
llo SUPERPFICIES, had all diſcharged the ce of Archons.— Their Salary 
| Thus if a Figure, e. gr: a Field, be in Form of a Square, was equal, and paid out of the Treaſury of the Republick: 
nd its Side be 40 Foot long, its Area is ſaid to be 1600 They had three Obꝰoli for each Cauſe. 1 | 

quare Feet, or contains 1600 little Squares, each a Foot The Areopagites were Fudges for Life.—They never ſat 


2 Way. See Sguakxk and Mxzasurs. in Judgment but in the Night- time, to the Intent that their 
1 ence, to find the Area of a Triangle, Square, Paral- Minds might be more preſent and attentive, and that no Ob- AA 
ogram, Rectangle, 2 Rhombus, Polygon, Circle, ject, either of Pity or 1 might make any Impreſſion "| 


* Figure, is to find the Magnitude or Capacity there- upon them.— All Pleadings before them, were to be in the 
| "48 quare Meaſures—To do which, ſee under the Articles ſimpleſt and moſt naked Terms; without Exordium, Epi- 
| Inn, SQUARE, PARALLELOGRAM, RECTANGLE, logue, Paſſions, &c. See ExonDiun, Er ILosvx, c. 
To fa 2 Rnomsvs, Pot ro, CIRCLE, Oc. At firſt they only took Cognizance of criminal Cauſes, but 
ill ſu nd the Area of Fields, and other Incloſures; they in courſe of Time their Juriſdiction became of greater 
* 3 * take the Angles thereof, then plot them on Extent. — Mr. $p0zz, who examined the Antiquities of 
a a A Io caſt up their Contents in Acres, Roods, c. that illuſtrious City, found ſome Remains of the .4rcopagus 
NG we ual * -- "on of other plain Figures Seo SuRvEx- ſtill exiſting, in the middle of the Temple of Theſens, which 
be Nr * ä | was heretofore in' the middle of the City, but is now with- 
ais, that — which the Planets move round the Sun, is out the Walls. — The Foundation of the Areopagus is a Semi- 
Ss ine or Radius drawn from the Centre of the circle; with an Eſplanade of 140 Paces around it, which 
3 entre of the Planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes N made the Hall of the Areopagus. There is a Tri- 
ing ſu noſe roportional to the Times. Thus, the Sun bunal cut in the middle ofa Rock, with Scats on each Side 
bb. 45.) an 41 10 8, and a Planet in A, (Tab. Aſtronomy, of it, where the Areopagires ſat, expos'd to the open Air. 
— etting it proceed in any given Time, to B. In This Court is ſaid by ſome to rack been inſtituted by 
'S'%, its Radius AS, will have deſcribed the Area Solon; but others carry it much higher, and aſſert it to have 
| | | been pe 
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been eſtabliſh'd by N about the Time that Aaron di- 
ed, vis. in the Year of the World 2553, maintaining with- 


al, that Solon only made ſome new Regulations in it.—In 
effect, Demoſthenes himſelf, in his Orarion againſt Creſipho, 


downs himſelf at a Loſs on the Point: The Inſtitutors of this 


Tribnnal, ſays he, «whatever they were, whether Gods or 


Heroes. 7 
AREOMETEP., \ | Leet 
ee 


Ax EOS TWLE, Ar KosTYLE, 
AREOTIESõ, AR#o0TICES. 


ARGAL, or Anczr, hard Lees ſticking to the Sides of 


Wine Veſſels; otherwiſe called Tartar. See TARTAR. 
ARGEN TUM Album, mentioned in Domeſday, figni- 
fies Bullion, or Silver uncoined. See BurLToN. a 
In thoſe antient Days, ſuch paſſed as Money from one to 
another in Payment Sumitur pro ipſo hoc Metallo penſili 
non Signato. Spelm. See S1Lvzr and Moxk x. 
ARGENTUM Dei, God's Penny; antiently fignified 


earneſt Money, or Money given to bind a Bargain; in 


ſome Places called Erles, or rles. See EArNtsT. 

Et cepit de prædicto Henrico tres denarios de Argento Dei 
pre manibus. See CONVENTION. | 

ARGEA, Ax EA, or Ax, in Antiquity, human Fi- 
gures made of Ruſhes, thrown annually by the Veſtals into 
the River Tyber, on the Day of the Ides of May. See 
VESTAL. 

This Ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro; the 
latter of whom, however, ſays they were caſt by the Prieſts : 
Unleſs, by Sacerdotibus, we ſuppoſe he meant Prieſteſſes. 
He adds that the Number of Figures was thirty— 


Plutarch, in his Roman Queſtions, enquires, Why they 
were called Argea? There are two Reaſons aſſigned : The 


firſt, that the barbarous Nation who firſt inhabited theſe 
Parts, caſt all the Greeks they could meet withal, into the 
Tyber ; for Argians was a common Name for all Grectans : 
But that Hercules perſuaded them to quit fo inhuman a 
Practice, and to purge themſelves of the Crime, by inſti- 
tuting this Solemnity The ſecond, that Evander, an 4rca- 
dian, and a fworn Enemy of the Argians, to perpetuate 
that Enmity to his Poſterity, order'd the Figures of Argi- 
ans. to be thus caſt into the River.— 

ARGENT, in Heraldry, ſignifies the Colour White, 
uſed in the Coats of Gentlemen, Knights, and Baronets. 
See Corour and WRITE. | 

Barons and all Nobles have the white Colour call'd Pearl; 
and ſovereign Princes have theirs called Luna. 

Without either this or Or, the Heralds fay there can be 
no good Armory. See OR. 

Argent is expreſſed in Engraving, by the Parts being left 
pm without any Strokes from the Graver. The Word is 

rench, derived from the Latin Argentum, Silver; this 
Colour being ſuppoſed the Repreſentation of that Metal : 


( 132 ) 


Whence the Spaniards call this Field Campo de o1,, W 
| a, q : 


ARG 


Silver Field. 
In the doubling of Mantles, where the White is ſu 


d repreſent a Fur, and not a Metal, it m 
bird. A 7 ry. | be blaze] 
ARGILLA, or Aki, a white Earth, like Chalk 
more brittle ; of ſome Ule in Phyſick. See Earry, Go 
$0» * ) 
The Word is ſometimes alſo uſed for Potters Earth 
Clay. See PorTzey, CLav, Sc. 1 
ARGO, in Antiquity, a Ship or Veſſel celebrated an 
the Poets; being that wherein the Argonauts made the 
Expedition. See ArRGonaur. = 
The Criticks are divided about the Origin of the x; 
Somie will have it thus called from the Perſon who built 
Argus; others, from the Greek Word Argos, ſwift wh 
ing a light Sailer; others, from the City Argos, where * 
ſuppoſe it built: Others, from the 4rgives, who went « 
board it, according to the Diſtich quoted from an ant... 
Latin Poet by Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan; bo 


Argo, quia Argivi in ea Delecti Viri 
Vedti, petebant pellem inauratam Arietis, 


Ovid calls Argo a ſacred Ship, ſacram conſcendis in 4 
gum; by reaſon, ſay ſome, that Aſinerva contrived the b 
and even aſſiſted in the building thereof: Or rather, on 
count of a piece of Timber in its Prow, which ſpoke wy 
render'd Oracles— Several Authors make' mention of the 
Piece of Timber, which is ſaid to have been hewn in the 
ſacred Foreſt of Dodona. See OR Ac and DopoxzAx. 

Jaſon having happily accompliſhed his Enterprize, cm 
ſecrated the Ship go to Neptune, in the Iſthmus of (4. 
rinthʒ where it did not remain long before it was. tran; 
ted into Heaven, and made a Conſtellation. See Coxerzt. 
"The Goncrality of Anch ſent th 

e Generality of Authors repreſent the Shi 

of a long Make, reſembling the Godt Galhes-Frbe 
liaſt of Apollonins obſerves, that it was the firſt long Veſle 
ever made : And Pliny relates the ſame, after Philoſtepha. 
nus, who had affirmed, that Jaſon was the firſt that truſted 
out to Sea in a long Veſſel: Zonga Nave Faſonem primum 
Navigaſſe, Philoſtephanus Auftor eſt. Hiſt. Nat. |. c. 56 
By a long Ship, it is to be obſerv'd, the Greeks underſtood a 
Ship of War, in oppoſition to Ships of Burthen, which were 
built round. —See Snre. 


Arco, or Navis, in Aſtronomy, is a Conſtellation of fixed 


Stars, in the Southern Hemiſphere. See STaz and Con- 
-STELLATION. 


The Stars in the Conſtellation Argo, in Prolomy's Catz. 


logue, are 8; in Tycho's 11; in the Pritannic Catalogue 
25; the Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Oc. where 
are as follow: : 


Stars in the Conſtellation Argo or Navis. 


Names and Situations of the Stars. 
Præced. under the Shield in the Stern 
Between the Sail and Lactea 


Subſeq. under the Shield of the Stern 
fi 


South. in the Middle of the Stern 


North. in the Middle of the Stern 
10. 


Præced. in the Top of the Stern 


Praced. of two in the Yard 
Subſeq. in the Top of the Stern 


15. 
Inform. under the Sail, Tycho 


In the Sail, Tycho 


20. 
Subſeq. in the Yard 


In the Maſt, the loweſt of three, Tycho 
In the Maſt, upper 
Middle in the Maft 


25. 


Longit. Latitude Mag. 
e 47 26 26 3 
36 „% 4 
o 38 10 46 46 34 6 
27 26 26 25 18 63 6 
FTT 


45 40 46 o5 27 56 
29 22 16 . 5 
(„„ 49+:-44 
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in Antiquity, a Company of fifty-two 
GONAUTS: "3,7 kd along with 40 in 
gn to obtain the 


onauts. 
Wann. G . Nicholas, was the Name of a mi- 


Order inſtituted by Charles III. King of Naples, to- 


ao | the End of the 14th Century. See Ox pER and 
ay | 


Lens, Collar of Shells, encloſed in a Silver Cre- 
2 hang a Ship with this Deviſe, Non credo 


. Order of St. Baſil Archbiſhop of Naples, and 
3 — Aﬀemblics in the Church of St Nicholas, their 


* 

1 
Patron. 
. 2 A 

et 


ARGUMENT, AxcuMENTUM, in Philoſophy, as defined 


, ; Medium, from whoſe Connection with two Extremes, the 
Connection of the two Extremes themſelves is inferr'd. See 


pruM and EXTREME. | | | 
a" uments are divided, with regard to their Source, into 


dle ferch'd from Reaſon, and thoſe from Authority. See 


Ws Ran and Auron rv. 


The Logicians alſo divide their arguments, with regard 


to their Form, into Syllogiſms, Enthymemes, Induftions, 


+. See SYLLOGISM, ENTHYMEME, £96. 
An Argument in Form, is a 415 40 made according to 
the ſtrict Rules of Logick.—According to 4riſtorle, the En- 


2 thymeme is the Argument of Rhetoric, as the Syllogiſm 


is that of Logick.—Rhetoric is defined the Art of finding 
Arguments a apted to perſuade, or gain Belief. See RRE: 
rokic, INVENTION, PERSUASION , E9C. 

The Rhetoricians divide Arguments with reſpe& to the 
Places they are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial; 
and extrinſic or inartiſicial, or remote. See Prace, Au- 


WS 11A TI0N, Oc. 


The firſt, are the proper Invention of him who ſpeaks; of 


S which there are ſeveral Kinds, viz. Definition, Diſtribu- 


gion, Genus, and Species, Form, Similitude, Diſſimilitude, 


# Compariſon, Repugnancy, Adjuncts, Antecedents, Conſe- 


quents, Cauſes, and Effects. See each in its Place, Dzri- 
NITION, DISTRIBUTION, GEnvus, c. 
To theſe ſome add two other Places of Argument, viz. 


che Manners, and the Paſſions. See Mannzzs and Pas- 


WT £va5108.—Thoſe intended to praiſe, or diſprai 


SIONS* 
The ſecond, are borrowed from abroad, and only applied 


I by the Orator to the Point in hand; ſuch are Laus, common 


Report, Books, Oaths, Torture, and Witneſſes. See Law, 


= Oarn, ToxTuarE, c. 


A late Author divides the Places or general Heads of Ar- 


Lumens, with regard to their End, into thoſe intended to 
x re or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn from the 


onfiderations of Profir, Honour, and . See PER - 
e; ſee PANE- 


$ cYRIC—And thoſe intended to accuſe or defend; ſee Ac- 


PEO 


„* as abs dead 


= cvsaTion, DEFENCE, CONFUTATION, CONFIRMATION, 
= VinDicaT10N, Qc. 


ARGUMENT is alſo a kind of Syllabus, or Abridgement of 


che Subject of a Book, Hiſtory, Comedy, or the like. We 


have almoſt loſt the original Uſe of Prologues, which was to 


ive the Argument of the Play. See ProrLocus. 


ARcumtnT, in Aſtronomy, is an Arch whereby we ſeek 
another unknown Arch proportional to the firſt. See Ax cn. 
ARGUMENT of Tnclination, is an Arch of the Orbit, in- 


eerrcepted between the aſcending Node, and the Place of 


W the Planet from the Sun, number'd according to the Suc- 
4 ceſſion of the Signs. See INcLINATON. 


ARGUMENT of the Moon's Latitude, is her Diſtance from 


| che Node. See Nops. 


The ſame Term is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Diſtance 


Wy of the Moon's true Place, from the Sun's true Place. See 


PLAck. 


ch! this we find the Quantity of the real Obſcuration in 

clipſes, or how many Digits are darken'd. See Ecriess. 

q r of the Moon's Menſtrual Longitude, is an 

44 of her Eccentric, I.. P. (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 32.) 

—4 ted between her true Place once equated L; and a 

5 ine PQ. drawn thro' the Centre of the Eccentric 
parallel to the Menſtrual Line of the Apſides. 


he annual Argument of Longi i 
gitude, is the Angle DAH. 
ARGUMENTATION, the Act of 88 fram- 


jd 9 of making Inductions, and drawing Con- 


dee allo I RGUMENT, INDUCTION, CONCLUSION, c. 
7 *COURSE, RATIOCINATION, Qc. 

or unf ene p. according to Cicero, is the delivering, 
e 2D 2 ot an Argument. — The Matter of Argumenta- 


08S, is Propofiti 
poſitions ; the Form i 
regard to one another orm, their due Diſpofitian with 


| See PRoPOS1 10 G 8 
— u, SYLLOG1&M, Ex 


ES, 


ARG (133) AR 


ARGYRASPIDES, in Antiquity, Perſons arm'd with 
Silver Bucklers, or Bucklers filvered. . See BucxUu n. 

The Argyraſpides, according to Quintus Curtius, Lib. 
iv. c. 13. made the ſecond Corps of Alexander's Army; the 
firſt were the Phalanx. See Praranx 

According to Juſtin's Account, Lib. xii. c. 3. Alexander 
having penetrated into India, and extended his Empire as 
far as = Ocean; for a Monument of his Glory, order'd the 
Armour of his Soldiers; and the Houſings of his Horſes, to 
be adorn'd with Silver: and hence commanded them to be 
called Argyraſpides; from the Greek egyvezs, Silver, and 
«5715, Buckler. | | 

By this Author it ſhould ſeem that Alexander's whole Ar- 
my was called Argyraſpides After that Princes Death, the 
Argyraſpides deſpiſed all other Chief of the Army, diſdain- 
ing to — any other after having born Arms under Alex- 
auder. | 

ARGYROPAA, in Alchymy, the Art of making Sil- 
ver. See ALcnymy and SILVER. | 

The Scope or Deſign of Argyropæa and Chryſopetia, is 


to make Gold and Silver. Sce CHR VSOP A, TRANSu U- 


TATION, PRILOSSrHERS- Crone, Sc. 


The Word is formed of apyvess, Silver, and voise, I make. 
See Poksv. 

ARIANS, or AxRTANs, a Set of Hereticks, the Re- 
tainers to Arius, and Arianiſm. See Ax IANIS. 

The Arians divided into a great Number of Parties and 
Factions, under different Denominations, who mutually con- 
demn'd each other. - Such were the Semi- Arians, 7 Sworh 
ans, Exacontians, Euſebians, Photinians, Eudoxians, Aca- 
cians, Eunomians, Macedonians, ZElians, Pſatyrians, &c. 
See Szui-ARTIAN, ANOMIAN,  EUSEBIAN, PHOTINIAN, 
Evpox1an, c. 

ARIANISM, or ABR TIANISsu, an antient Hereſy in the 
Church, broach'd by Arius, in the beginning of the fourth 
Century. See AR1AN. 

He denied that the Son was God conſubſtantial and co- 
equal with the Father. He own'd that the Son was the 

ord, but denied that Word to have been eternal; aſſert- 
ing that it had only been created before all other Beings— 
See Trinity, Son, FATHER, Sc. | 

This Hereſy was condemn'd in the firſt Council of Nice 
in 321; but notwithſtanding that, was not extinguiſhed : 
On the contrary, it became the reigning Religion, eſpecially 
in the Eaſt, where it obtain'd much more than in the Weſt. 
—At the Time of St. Gregory Nazianzer, the Arians were 
Maſters of the Capital City of the Empire, and frequently 
upbraided the Orthodox with the Smallneſs of their Num- 
bers. Accordingly that Father begins his 25th Oration againſt 
the Arians, thus: Where are thoſe who reproach us with 
our Poverty, and define the Church by the Nultitude of 
People; deſpiſing the little Flock, &c. 

Arianiſm was carried into Africa under the Vandals; 
and into Aſia under the Gorhs : Italy, the Gauls, and Spain, 
were alſo deeply infected with it. But having reigned 30 
Years with great Splendor, it ſunk almoſt all at once. 

Eraſmus ſeem'd to have aim'd, in ſome meaſure, to re- 
ſtore Arianiſm, at the beginning of the 16th Century; in 
his Commentaries on the N ew Teſtament : Accordingly, he 
was reproached by his Adverſaries, with Arian Interpre- 
tations and Gloſſes, Arian Tenets, Sc. To which he made 
little Anſwer, ſave that there was no Hereſy mcre throughly 
extinct than that of the Arians: Nulla Hereſis magis ex- 
tincta quam Arianorum. 

But the Face of Things was ſoon changed: Servetus, a 
Spaniard by Nation, publiſh'd in 1531, a little Treatiſe 
againſt the Myſtery of the Trinity ; which once more ſet the 
Hereſy of the Arians on foot in the Weſt.— Indeed he ra- 
ther ſhew'd himſelf a Photinian, than an Arian ; only that 
he made uſe of the ſame Paſſages of Scripture, and the 
ſame Arguments againſt the Divinity of our Saviour, with 
the proper Arians. See SERVETIST. 

Tis true, Servetus had not, properly ſpeaking, any Diſ⸗ 
ciples; but he 2 occaſion, after his Death, to the form- 
ing of a new Syitem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much ſubtiler 
and more artful than his, and which did not a little perplex 
Calvin.—From Geneva the new Arians removed to Poland, 
where they gain'd conſiderable Ground; but at length de- 
generated, in great meaſure, into Socinians, See Soct- 
NIAN. 


The learned Grotius himſelf, ſeems to have bordered a 


little on Arianiſm, in his Notes on the New Teſtament ; 
where he mounts the Father too high above the Son; as if 
the Father alone were ſupreme God, and the Son inferior to 
him even in reſpect of his Divinity, And yet 'tis rather the 
Doctrine of the Sem7-Arians, than of the Arians, that he 
ſeems to give into,—In Exgland, the Progreſs of A iauiſim, 


or rather Euſebianiſin, is too recent, to need a Detail. 
ARIETATION. See EaxTuquazs. | 


ARIETUM Levatio, an antient kind of ſportive Exer- 
ciſe ; by Tilting, or running at the Quintain. See Qu1N- 
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ARIES, in Aſtronomy, the Ram; a Conſtellation, or 
Sign of the Zodiac. See 81, CONSTELLATION , and 


Z0DIAC. | 


The Stars in the Conſtellation Ar 


ies, in Ptolomy's Cata- 


logue, are 18; in Tycho's, 21; in the Britaunic Catalogue 


65; the Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. whereof, 
are as follow: | 


Stars in the Conſtellation Aries. 
Longit. Latit. Mag. 


35 


Foremoſt of the three in the Tail 16 30 18 


The Middle 17 36 34 | 
20 19 17 
20.03 5 
Laſt of the Tail I9 03 42 
60. | 
| 20 56 50 
The Middle 19 18 49 
20 39 45 
The 'Third 19 41 15 
65, 8 21 06 22 


Names and Situations of Y 26 58 25 
the Stars. 26 48 15 
| | 26 49 04 
Preced. Star in the Horn ' a8 $3 © 
Subſeq. and more northern 29 37 59 
(Star in the Horn 
| 8 © 54 20 
In the Neck Y 29 10 57 
In the Crown of the Head 8 1 22 15 
3 26 14 
10. 4 02 12 
That under the Lucida 8 2 55 08 
Informis over the Head 3 19 18 
4 40 46 
2 43 49 
15. 5 03 58 
In the Noſe, the more North 3 46 50 
(of two 3 25 14 
I 49 59 
$. 39 $2 
20. 5 43 38 
In the Noſe the more South 4 32 25 
In the Extremity of the fore- 4 41 59 
(moſt Foot 3 00 19 
3 30 53 
25. 7 19 13 
6 41 33 
6 18 40 
Informis, alias 16th of the Tri- 10 14 15 
angle 6 20 0 
The North. in the Loins 9 48 35 
O 
OV. 3 ali. 17th of the Triang. 11 48 oz 
The South. in the Loins 9 59 55 
Informis, ali. 18th of the Triang. 12 35 47 
9 45 08 
In the preced. hind Knee 9 03 43 
35 
8 17 35 
In Extrem. of the hind Foot, alias Cet! 7 37 o7 
Moſt northern of the Informes 14 oo 55 
10 52 39 
Brighteſt of the Informes 13 51 45 
40. 
In the Le L 10 47 52 | 
In the hinimoſt Knee 10 35 46 
In the Thigh or Hip, the North 12 og 32 
_ ' VT 
The South 12 34 24 
45. 
| 13 42 08 
In the Root of the Tail 14 10 09 
al. zacth of the Triangle 16 13 53 
13 44 34 
al. 21ſt of the Triangle 16 22 25 
50. 
al. 22d of the Triangle 16 39 24 
15 03 56 
„„ 
al. 23d of the Triangle 18 37 56 
al. 24th of the Triangle 18 41 07 


11 04 58 
9 OI 26 
5 23 39 
7 o8 58 
8 28 16 


10 57 12 

5 26 12 
10 47 47 
12 31 52 
12 04 02 


913 29 
9 57 12 


12 05 32 


5 56 58 
II 57 O2 


7 22 45 
6 08 45 
I 46 25 
11 27 44 
10 46 20 


5 43 39 
1 
3 33 31 
4 09 43 
4 44 07 


IO 5I 52 
4 01 56 
II 17 13 
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Arts alſo denotes a baztcring Ram; being a military 
Engine much in uſe among the antient Romans, to batter 
and beat down the Walls of Places beſieged. Soo Macutns. 


Of this there were two kinds; the one rude 4,1 .. 
the other artificial and compound.— The former ebe : 
have been no more than a great Beam, which the g, 0 I 
bore in their Arms, and with one End of it, by main z,, "Wl 
—_— the _ 38 tug . "Cy 
The compound Ram is deſcrib'd by Jaſeßhus thus: in, i 
© Ramis a bat long Beam, like the Maſt ofa Ship, free A 
* ned at one End with a Head of Iron, ſomething in 
© bling that of a Ram, whence it took its Name. I. 
hung by the middle, with Ropes, to another Beam, yi; WM 
© lies a-crols a couple of Poſts; and hanging thus e 2 1 
* ballanced, is, by a your Number of Men, violently du * 
forward, and recoil'd backwards; and ſo ſhakes the We E 11 
© with its Iron Head; Nor is there any Tower or Watt | 
© thick or ftrong, as to reſiſt the repeated Afſaults of th | 
© forcible Machine. _» 
M. Felibien deſcribes a third fort of battering g. 

which run on Wheels; and was the moſt perfe& ang — 
tual of them all. ö 
Pitruvius affirms, that the Ram was firſt invented y 


the Carthaginians, while they laid Siege to Cadiz: Then | 


was the fimple kind above-mentioned : Pephaſmency 27 
rian, contrived to ſuſpend it with Ropes ; and Polygy; . 
Thelſalian, to mount it on Wheels, at the Siege of 200 
tium, under Philip of Macedooeꝙen. 

The Engine oppoſed to the Ram, was called Lupa, 
Wolf. Plutarch tells us, that Mark Anthony, in te Pye 


| thian War, uſed a Ram of 80 Foot long; and Vitruvin 


aſſures us they were ſometimes made 106, and ſometing; i 
120 Foot long, to which, perhaps, the Force of the Engin 
was in great Meaſure _— 3 

The Ram was managed at once by a whole Century | 


Soldiers; ſo that it play'd continually, and without Inte. £5 


miſſion, being uſually cover'd with a Vinea, to protect i 
from the Attempts of the Enemy. See Vinza. 1 
ARIS TA, in Botany, a long needle-like Beard, tha 
grows out from the Husk of Corn, or Graſs ; called alſo th, | 
Aeon. See Corn, &c. 3 £ 
ARISTARCHUS, in its original Greek, fignifies, g 


Prince; but in its ordinary Uſe among the Learned, is u. 


derſtood of a very ſevere Critick ; there having been a Gran. 


marian of that Name, who criticiz'd on the Verſes of tis 


very beſt Poets. See Critic and Crrrticisn, 


Hence we derive the Titles of ſeveral Books; Ariſtar. | 


chus Sacer, Heinſius's Notes on the New Teſtament ; 4 
ſtarchus Anti Bentleianus, &c. 


ARISTOCRACY, AxzisrocaAariaA, a Form of political $4 


Government, where the ſupreme Power is lodg'd in the 
Hands of the Optimates, i. e. a Council or Senate compoſed 
of the principal Perſons of a State, either in reſpe& of No i 
bility, Capacity, or Probity. See Government and Or- 
TIMATES. N 

The antient Writers of Politicks prefer this Form of G0 
vernment to all others.— 

TheRepublick of Fenice is an Ariſtocracy. See Rxevuic, 

Ariſtocracy coincides with Olygarchy ; which however, i 


more ordinarily uſed to fignify a Corruption of an ariſtoc & 


tical State, where the Adminiſtration is in the Hands of tov 
few. See OLYGARcny. 

The Word is derived from ae O, optimus, and xyeria 
impero, I command, govern. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, popularly calld Birrhwort ; a me- 
dicinal Plant, uſed as an rations in Treacle, Cc. Ss 
TukgIAcA. 

Cicero derives its Name from its Inventor Ariſtolochus; 
others, from its Virtues.—Theſe laſt ſuppoſe it form'd from 
dpi O, optimus, and aoxge, bringing 2 young; in re 
gard it is found of excellent Uſe in bringing down the Le 
can, or Menſes of Women newly deli verd. See Locuid, 
Oc. | 

There are four Kinds of Ariſtolochia, viz. the rum, 
long, rampant or creeping, and the ſlender ; but only ths 
two former are uſed among us.—The round is of a ſub-· acid 
aromatic Taſte, found very common in Languedoc, Halb 
and Italy: Its Root is of particular Uſe in facilitating Del 
very, provoking the Menles, and bringing down. the Aft 
Birth; and is externally applied in vulnerary Tinctures, an 


in Waters for Gangrenes. 


The long Ariſtolochia likewiſe grows in Langue; it 
Root is uſed in Opiates, and in Tinctures for the Aſthma, 
and to excite the Menſes; its Decoction, in Lotions, to fact 


 lirate the Delivery of the After-birth, Qc. 


Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other Kinds of Ariſtol- 
chia in America; one particularly in Virginia, whoſe Rob 
are uſed againſt the Bites of venemous Beaſts, in malign® 
Fevers, and the Small-Pox.—lts alexipharmachick Vi 
has occaſion d it to be called PViperinum Virginie. | 

ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to Ariſe 
—Thus we ſay the Ariſtore/ian Philofophy, an Ariſtoreis 
Dogma, E9c. 2 

The Philoſopher from whom the Denomination atiſe 7 
the Son of Nicomachus, born in the Year of the World 5010 


ls Y 


,"" 


ARI 
at Sragyra, © Town of Macedonia; whence he is alſo called 
tho Hinten of Age he entred himſelf a Diſciple of Plato, 

ttended in the Academy 20 Years. See Acapiny. 

and 4 then ſent on an Embaſly from the Athenians to 
| o —_ hilip, he found, at his Return, that Xenocrates, du- 

1 ig Abſence, had put himſelf at the Head of the Aca- 
na, gect; upon which he choſe the Lyceum for the fu- 

Scene of his Diſputations. See Lyczvu. 

_ his Practice to philoſophize Walking, he got the 
Appellation Peripateticus 3 whence his Followers were alſo 

PP Peripateticks.— Tho others will have him to have 
80 n thus named from his attending on Alexander at his 
3 from an IIlneſs, and diſcourſing with him as he 
walked about. See PERIPATETIC. | 

He was a Perſon of admirable Genius, and of great and 
various Learning: Averroes makes no Scruple to call him 
« the Genius of Nature, the Limit of human Underſtanding ; 
and declares him * ſent by Providence to teach us all that 
may be known —He is accuſed of a too immoderate De- 
Gre of Fame, which led him to deſtroy the Writings of all 
the Philoſophers before him, that he might ſtand ſingly and 
without Competitors. And hence, in the Schools, 4r:/totle 
is called The Philoſopher. | 

Laertins, in his Life of Ariſtotle, enumerates his Books, 
to the Number of 40co ; of which ſcarce above 20 have 
furvived to our Age: They may be reduced to five Heads; 
the firſt, relating to Poetry and Rhetoric ; the ſecond, to 
Logicks; the third, to Ethicks and Politicks ; the fourth, 
to Phyficks ; and the fifth, to Metaphyſicks. In all which, 
as there are many Things excellent and invaluable, particu- 

larly what relates to Poetry, Rhetoric, and the Paſſions 
BS {© there are others, in the other Parts, which the Improve- 
ments of later Ages have taught us to explode and deſpiſe. 
ce AxisrorELIAN Philoſophy. 

AaisTrOoTELIAN Philoſophy, the Philoſophy taught by 
Ariſtotle, and maintained by his Followers. See PHILoso- 


_ BL 
* The Ariſtotelian is otherwiſe called the Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy ; the Riſe and Fate whereof, ſee under the Article 
PrairArETIc Philoſophy. 
= AzisToTELIANS, a Sect of Philoſophers, otherwiſe called 
Peripateticks. See ARISTOTELIAN and PERIPATETICR. 
The Ariſtozclians and their Dogma's prevail to this Day, 
in the Schools; malgre all the Efforts of the Carte/ians, 
Neronians, and other Corpuſcularians. See School, N E- 
WS ronian, CAR TESIAN, CoRPuscUuLAR, Qc. 
The Principles of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, the Learned 
agree, are chiefly laid down in his four Books de Cælo; his 
= 3 Hooks of Phy/icks, belonging rather to Logicks, or Me- 
taphyſicks, than to Phyſicks.—'To give an Idea, then, of Ari- 
= ſtorcliamſm, the reigning Syſtem of many Ages; and ſhew 
BS 4ri/to:le's Method of Philoſophizing; we cannot do better 
than produce a Specimen of the Work. . 

Thoſe four Books he entitles, Je Cælo, becauſe the Hea- 
vens are the chief of the fimple Bodies he treats of. He 
begins with proving that the World is perfect, which he 
does thus—All Bodies, ſays he, have three Dimenſions ; 
chey can't have more, for the Number three, according to 
as Py:hagoras, comprehends all: Now the World is the Aſſem- 
blage of all Bodies, therefore the World is perfect. 

In the ſecond Chapter, he lays down certain Peripatetic 
Axioms; as—that all natural Bodies have of themſelves a 
Toner of moving; that all local Motion is either Recti- 
linear, Circular, or compoſed of the two; that all ſim- 
ple Motions are reducible to three, the Motion of the Cen- 
re, the Motion towards the Centre, and the Motion about 
the Centre: That all Bodies are either ſimple or compound- 
ad; fimple are thoſe which have ſome Power within them- 
ſelves, w ereby they move, as Fire, Earth, gc. Com pound 
ere ſuch as receive their Motion from thoſe others whereof 
bey are compounded. 

5 From theſe Principles he draws ſeveral Conſequences: 
. -\ circular Motion, ſays he, is a fimple Motion : But the 
g<2vcns move in a Circle; therefore the Motion of the Hea- 
Lens is fimple: But a fimple Motion can only belong to a 
ſwple Body; 1. e. to a B y which moves by its own Force. 
. Cherefore the Heaven is a ſimple Body, diſtinct from the 
=.” Elements, which move in right Lines. This Propoſi- 
Lon he likewiſe proves by another Argument, thus There 
e two kinds o Motions, the one natural, the other vio- 
z; the circular Motion of the Heavens therefore, is ei- 
hd * one or the other: If it be natural, the Heaven is 
ebe Body diſtinct from the four Elements, ſince the 
4 * don't move circularly in their natural Motion: If 
ae wt 2 Low x to rs * of Heaven, 
by l u On f 

N :  omerhing elſe: But eee 888 Ele! 
eden den be, Bros fr if i wore, ho Ms 
vc wards, eaven wou 
= 33 1 Motions, the one circular, the other from 
5 PWwards, which is impoſſible, Again; If the Hea- 
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ven be any other thing which does not move circularly of 
its own Nature, it will have ſome other natural Motion, 
which likewiſe is impoſſible; for if it move naturally from 
below upwards, it will be either Fire or Air; if from above 
downwards, it will be Water or Earth; ergo, &c.—A third 
Argument is this The firſt and molt perfect of all ſimple 
Motions, mult be that of a ſimple Body, eſpecially that of 
the firſt and moſt perfect of all ſimple Bodies: But the cir- 
cular Motion is the firſt and moſt perſect of all ſimple Mo- 
tions, becauſe every circular Line is perfect, and no rigat 
Line is ſo : For if it be finite, ſomething may be added to 

it; if infinite, it is not perfect, becauſe it wants an End, 

rie, and Things are only perfect when they are ended, 

Ne. Therefore, the circular Motion is the firſt and molt 
perfect of all Motions ; and therefore a Body which moves 

circularly is fimple, and the firſt and moſt divine of fimple 

Bodies. His fourth Argument is— That all Motion is either 
natural or not; and every Motion which is not natural to 
ſome Bodies, is natural to others: Now the circular Motion 

is not natural to the four Elements; there mult, therefore, 

be ſome ſimple Body to which it is natural: Therefore the 
Heaven, which moves circularly, is a ſimple Body, diſtin} 

from the four Elements. —Laſtly, the circular Motion is ei- 

ther natural or violent to any Body; if it be natural, it is e- 
vident this Body is one of the moſt fimple and perfect; it it 

be not, tis ſtrange this Motion ſhould laſt for ever. From 

all theſe Arguments, therefore, it follows, that there is ſome 

Body diſtinct from the circumambient ones, and which is of 
a Nature as much more perfect than they, as it is more re- 

mote. Such is the Subſtance of his ſecond Chapter. 

In the third Chapter, he aflerts that the Heavens are incor- 
ruptible, and immutable; and the Reaſons he gives tor it, 
are—That they are the Abode of the Gods, that no Perſon 
has ever obſerv'd any Alterations in them, Cc.— ; 

In the fourth Chapter, he attempts to prove, that the cir- 
cular Motion has no Contrary : In the 5th, that Bodies are 
not infinite: In the 6th, that the Elements are not infinite: 
In the 8th, he ſhews that there are not ſeveral Worlds of 
the ſame Kind, by this very good Argument ; that as Earth 
is heavy by Nature, if there were any other Earth beſide 
ours, it would fall upon our Heads, our Earth being the 
Centre, to which all heavy Bodies tend. In the gtb, he 
proves it impoſſible that there ſhould be ſeveral Worlds, be- 
cauſe if there were any Body above the Heavens, it muſt be 
either ſimple or compound, in a natural or a violent State; 
none of which is ible, for Reaſons which he draws 
from the three Kinds of Motion above mentioned. In the 
roth, he maintains that the World is eternal, becauſe it is 
impoſſible it ſhould have had any Beginning, and becauſe 
it endures for ever. He employs the 11th in explaining the 
Notion of Incorruptibility; and in the 12th endeavours to 
ſhew that the World is incorruptible, becauſe it could not 
have any Beginning, and becaule it endures for ever: All 
Things, ſays he, ſubſiſt either during a finite, or an infinite 
Space : But what is only infinite one Way, is neither finite 
nor infinite; therefore nothing can ſubſiſt in this Manner. 

The Reader, we are of Opinion, will find this Taſte of Pe- 
ripateticiſm ſufficient ; otherwiſe, it had been ealy to have 
given him his Fill. If he requires more, let him have Re- 
courſe to the Articles 'Pa1nciers, EEEuENT, Foxm, Qua- 
LITY, ACCIDENT, SYMPATHY, Fuca VAcur, ANTIPE- 
RISTASIS, Cc. | 

It were needleſs to point out the particular Defects in the 
Specimen here laid down; *tis eaſy to obſerve that the 
Principles are molt of them falſe and impertinent, and the 
Reaſonings abſurd and inconcluſive ; but that the greateit 
part has no diſtinct Meaning at all. | 

Such is the Philoſophy, and ſuch the Method of philoſo- 
phizing, of the Genius of Nature, the Prince of Philojo- 
phers, Ariſtotle. : | 

ARITHMANCY, ArirTnmANnTIA, or ARITHMOMANCY; 
a kind of Divination, or Method of foretelling future Events, 
by means of Numbers. See Divination and NumBzs. 

The Word is compounded of a&9yo;, Number, and A- 
76%, Divination. | | 

The Gematria, which makes the firſt Species of the Jew- 
iſh Cabbala, is a fort of Arichmancy. See GEMATRTA and 
CABBALA. | 

ARITHMETIC, AzitumtTIcaA, the Art of Number- 
ing ; or, that Part of Mathematicks which confiders the Po- 
wers and Properties of Numbers, and teaches how to com- 
pute or calculate truely, and with Expedition and Eaſe. 
See NUMBER, MATHEMATICKS, COMPUTATION, &c. 

Some Authors chuſe to define Arithmetic, the Science of 
diſcrete Quantity. See DiscRETE and QvanTiTy. 

Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the four great Rules or Ope- 
rations of Addition, Subſtraction, Multiplication, and Divi- 
ſion. See each in its Place, Appiriod, SursTR ACTION, 
Mvr.TiPLICATION, and Drvision. | 

"Tis true, for the facilitating and expediting of Computa- 
tions, both Mercantile and Aitronomical, divers other uſeful 
Rules have been contrived ; as, the Rule of Proportion, of 
Alligation, 
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Alligation, of Falſe Poſition, Extraction of Square and Cube 
Roots, Progreſſion, Qc. But theſe are only Applica- 
tions of the firſt four Rules. See RuLE ; ſee allo Pxorox- 
TION, ALL1GATION, POSITION, ExTRACTION, Oc. 

We have very little Intelligence about the Origin and 
Invention of 4rithmetic z Hiſtory neither fixes the Author, 
nor the Time.—In all Probability, however, it muſt have 
taken its Riſe from the Introduction of Commerce; and 


if tly, be of Tyrian Invention. See COMMERCE. 
"Prom fe it pa | into Ægypt, (Foſephus 7 by means 


From A/:a it paſſe ( 
of Abraham.) Here it was greatly cultivated an 
inſomuch, that a great part of their Philoſophy and Theo- 


logy, ſeem to have turned altogether upon Numbers. Hence 
thoſe Wonders related by them about Unity, Trinity; the 
Numbers Seven, Ten, Four, &c. See Unity, TRINiTY, 
TzTRACTYS, c. | | 

In effect, Kircher, in his Oedip. Aigypr- Tom. II. p. 2. 
ſhews, that the Egyptians explained every thing by Num- 
bers; Pythagoras himſelf affirming, that the Nature of 
Numbers goes through the whole Univerſe ; and that the 
Knowledge of Numbers is the Knowledge of the Deity. 
See PyTHAGORIAN. 

From Egypt Arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, 
who handed it forward, with great Improvements, which it 
had received by the Computations of their Aſtronomers, to 
the Romans ; from whom it came to us. | 

The antient Arithmetic, however, fell far ſhort of that of 
the Moderns : All they did was to conſider the various Divi- 
ſions of Numbers; as appears from the Treatiſes of Nico- 
machns, wrote in the third Century of Rome, and that of 
Boethins, {till extant. A Compendium of the antient Arirh- 
metic, wrote in Greek, by Pſelilus, in the ninth Century 
from our Saviour, was given us in Latin by Mlander, in 
1556. -A more ample Work of the ſame Kind, was wrote 
by Jordanus, in the Year 12:0; publiſh'd with a Comment 
by Faber Stapulenſis in 1480. ; 

Arithmetic, under its preſent State, is variouſly divided, 
into various Kinds; Theoretical, Practical, Inſtrumental, 
Logarithmical, Numerous, Specious, Decadal, Dynamical, 
Tetractycal, Duodecimal, Sexageſimal, Vulgar, Decimal, 
Finite; Infinite, &c. | 

Theoretical ARITHMETIC, is the Science of the Properties, 
Relations, Sc. of Numbers confider'd abſtractedly; with the 
Reaſons and Demonſtrations of the ſeveral Rules. See 
NUMBER. 

Euclid furniſhes a Theoretical Arithmetic, in the ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth Books of his Elements. —Zazlaamus Mona- 
chus has alſo given a Theory for demonſtrating the com- 
mon Operations, both in Integers and broken Numbers, in 


his Logiſtica, publiſh'd in Latin by Chambers, in 1600.— , 


To which may be added Lucas de Zurgo, who, in an Italian 
Treatiſe publiſh'd in 1523, gives the ſeveral Diviſions of 
Numbers from Nicomachus, and their Properties from Eu- 
clid ; with the Algorithm, both in Integers, Fractions, Ex- 
trations of Roots, Oc. 

Practical Ax1THMETIC, is the Art of Computing; that is, 
from certain Numbers piven, of finding certain others whoſe 
Relation to the former is known—As, if a Number be re- 
quired equal to two given Numbers 6 and 8, 

The firſt entire Body of Practical Arithmetic, was given 
by Nich. Tartaglia a Venetian, in 1556, conſiſting of two 
Books; the former, the Application of Arithmetic to civil 
Ules ; the latter, the Grounds of Algebra. Something had 
been done before by Sifelius, in 1544; where we have ſeve- 
ral Particulars concerning the Application of Irrationals, Coſ- 
ficks, c. no where elle to be met withall.— 

We omit other merely practical Authors which have come 
ſince, the Number whereof is almoſt infinite; as Gemma 
Friſius, Metius, Wingate, &c. 

The Theory of Arithmetic is joined with the Practice, and 
even improved in ſeveral Parts, by Maurolycus in his Opuſcula 
Mathematica, 1575; Heneſchius in his Arithmetica Perfecta, 
16-9, where the Demonſtrations are all reduced into the 
Form of Syllogiſms; and Tacquet in his Theoria & Praxis 
Arithmetices, 1704.— 

Inſtrumental Ax IiTnMETIc, is that where the common 
Rules are performed by means of Inſtruments contrived 
for Eaſe and Diſpatch.; ſuch are Nepair's Bones, deſcribed 
under their proper Article; Sir Sam. Morland's Inſtrument, 
the Deſcription whereof was publiſhed by himſelf in 16663 
that of M. Leibnitz, deſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin. 
and that of Polenus, publiſh'd in the Venetian Miſcellany, 
1709.—To theſe may be added, 

Logarithmical Ag1TamEric, perform'd by Tables of Lo- 
garithms. See ILOGARITIX. | 

The beſt Piece on this Subject, is Her. Briggs's Arithme- 
tica Lrgarithmica, 1624. 

To this Head may alſo be added, the univerſal Arithme- 


tical Tables of Proſtaphereſes, publiſhed in 1610, by Her- 


wart ab 3 whereby Multiplication is eafily and 
accurately perform'd by Addition, and Diviſion by Subſtrac- 


tion.— 
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The Chineſe have little Regard to any Rules in they 
Calculations ; inſtead of 4 4 they uſe an Inſtrume 
made of a little Plate, a Foot and halt long, a- croſs whit 
are fitted ten or twelve Iron Wires, on which are q,, 
little round Balls. By drawing theſe together, and diſpes 
ſing them again one after another, they count, ſomegy,, 
after the Manner in which we do by Counters; but with h 
much Eaſe and Readineſs, that they will keep pace with : 
Man reading a Book of Accounts, let him make what EA 
pedition he can: And at the End the Operation is found 
compleatly done; and they have their Way of Proving i, 
Seo Courx. h 

Numerous An ITHURTI cz is that which gives the Calculu 
of Numbers or indeterminate Quantities ; and is per ſormed 
by the common Numeral, or Arabic Characters. See Agg. 
Bic and CHARACTER. w 

Specious ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the Calculus 
Quantities; uſing Letters of the Alphabet inſtead of fi. 
gures, to denote the Quamities. See SrEcious Arithme. 
tic. | 

Specious Arithmetic coincides with what we uſually 
Algebra. See ArcaBRa. | 

Dr. Wallis has joined the Numeral with the literal Cal. 
culus; and by means hereof, demonſtrated the Rules of 
Fractions, Prop tions, Extrackions of Roots, &c. A Com. 
pendium of which is given by Dg. Wells, under the Title 
of Elementszof "Arithmetic, In: RW 

Decadal Ax irumErIc, is that performed by a Series of 
ten Characters, ſo that the Progreſſion is from 10 to 10—$uh 
is the common Arithmetic among us, which makes Ule of 


the ten Arabic Figures, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; after 


which we begirt 10, 11, 12, Sc. 

This Method of Computation is not very antient, being 
utterly unknown to the Greeks and Romans. — It was in. 
troduced into Europe by Gerbert, afterwards Pope, under 
the Name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it from the Moon 
of Spain. — No doubt it took its Origin from the ten Fin- 
gers of the Hands, Which were made uſe of in Computa- 
tions before Arithmetic was brought into an Art. 

The Eaſtern Miſſionaries aſſure us, that to this Day the 
Indians are very expert at computing on their Finger, 
without any Uſe of Pen and Ink, Lat. Edif. & Cur.—Add, 
that the Natives of Peru, who do all by the different Ar- 
rangement of Grains of Maiſe, out-do any European, both 
2 „ and Diſpatch, with all his Rules; Savary Did. 

om. 

Binary, or Dyadic Axirnuz ric, is that wherein only 
two Figures, Unity, or 1, and o, are uſed. See Bixazr 
Arithmetic. 

M. Dangicourt, in the Berlin Miſcell. gives us a Speci- 
men of the Uſe hereof in Arithmetical Progreflions; 
where he ſhews, that the Laws of Progreſſion may be 
eaſier diſcovered hereby, than in any other Method where 
more Characters are uſed. . 

Zetractyc AxirHuR TIC, is that wherein only the Figures 
I, 2, 3, and o, are uſed. 

We have a Treatiſe of this Arithmetic, by Erhard We 
gel: But both Binary and this are little better than Curio- 
fities, eſpecially with regard to Practice; inaſmuch, as the 
Numbers may be much more compendiouſly .exprefled bf 
Decadal Arithmetic, than by either of them. 

Pulgar Ax ITRHMETIc, is that converſant about Integer 
and Vulgar Fractions. See InTEGER and FRACTION. | 

Sexageſimal AR1TtHMETIC, is that which proceeds by di- 
ties; or, the Doctrine of Sexageſimal Fractions. Sec SEx4r 
GESIMAL. 

Sam. Reyher has invented a Kind of Sexagenal Rod, 
in Imitation of Nepair's Bones; by means whereof the Sx 
agenary Arithmetic is eaſily performed. 

Decimal AritnmerTiIC, is the Doctrine of Decimal Frac 
tions. See DEciMALl FRACTION. : 

Political Ag1TamErTiC, is the Application of Arithmetic 
Political Subjects; as, the Strength and Revenues of Princes 
Number of Inhabitants, Births, B 
Arithmetic. 


Fluxions, which is an univerſal Arithmetic of Infinites, PF 
forms all this much eaſier; and Multitude of other Thin 
which the former will not reach. See Frux10ns, CA" 
CULUS, Oc. 

ARITHMETIC of Rationals and Irrationals. See RA 
ONAL, Oc. | , 

ARITHMETICAL Complement , of a Logaritbm, 
what the Logarithm wants of 10. 0000000. See Con'"* 
MENT, Thi 


urials, c. See Poriricat 
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012; (PROGRESSION. 
ETICAL Progreſſi , 
2 ar Proportion, ſee & PRoror TION. 
RITHM Mean; Mzp1ivum. 


g1THMETICAL Medium or 


Arc, or Arch; Arcus, in Geometry, Aſtro- 
| wh 4 oy _ Scripture-Language; a kind of float- 

1 * | buile by Noah, Ge the 2 of the ſeveral 
_ An from the Deluge. See DELvGts. | 
4 he Ark has afforded ſeveral Points of curious Enquiry 
Wmong the Crit : * 
4 : Is. Time of Building, &c. 

Np, compared to have been 2 hundred Years in 
= UW ding the Ark, viz. from the Year of the Word 1557, to 
= Flood, which happen'd in the Year 1656: At leaſt, this 

I of common Opimon of the Learned. Origen, lib. iv. 
1 iro Celſ. S. Auguſt. de Civit Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. and 
FT. Ws Fauſtin. lib. xii. c. 18. And in his 2zeſt. on Gen. 

nd xiii. Rupert. lib. iv. in Gen. xx. aſſert as much; 
d are followed by Salian, Torniel, and Spondeus.— Pel- 
„or Rouen declares himſelf of the ſame Opinion, in an 
Diſſertation, De Arca Noe, printed in 1700. 
. Fret Beroſus affirms, that Noah only began to build the 
47s Years before the Flood: Salomon Zarchi, on the 

"er hand, will have it 120 Years in building; and Tan- 
E:.1ms only 52. See the Texts, Gen. v. 35. Gen. vi. &c. 
fa. Fournier, in his Hydrography, gives into the Opinion 
eche Fathers ; noting, that the only Hands oye in it 
Pere Noah and his three Sons. To this Purpoſe he alledges 
Ine Inſtance of Archias of Corinth, who, with the Help of 
o Workmen, built Hero's Great Ship in one Year. Add, 
lat Noah's eldeſt Son was not born till about the Time 
ben the Ark was begun, and the younger, after; ſo that 


Las a long Time ere they could do their Father any Ser- 
ice. However, for fo large a Building, a prodigious Num- 
der of Trees mult have been required, which would employ 
oreat Number of Workmen to fell and hew ; Were it 
y be for three Men to have lain them? 
The Wood whereof the Ark was built, is called in 8 4 
ie ry 723, etſe gopher, Gopher Wood : And in the LXX. 
Tias vereg vv, Iquare Timbers. Onkelos and Jonathan 
eader Gopher by Dp, Kearos, Cedar: St. Zerom, in 
oe Vulgate, by Ligna Tævuigata, Planed Wood; and elſe- 
bvere, Ligna Biruminata, q. d. Pitch'd Woods. Kimhi 
anſlates it, Mood proper to oz Vatable, Light Wood, 
Which ſwims in the Water without corrupting : Junius, Tre- 
Nrellius, and Buxtorf, a kind of Cedar, by the Greeks cal- 
Wed Kees; Auenarius and Minſter, Pine; Fuller and 
Poc bart, Cypreſs; others, Box ; others, Fir; Caſtalio, Tur- 
Pentine, GC. Pelletier prefers the Opinion of thoſe who 
Hold the Ark made of Cedar: His Reaſons are, the Incor- 
Wuptability of that Wood; the great Plenty thereof in Aſia, 
| Wo Herodotus and T heophraſtus relate, that the Kings 
f Egypt and Syria built whole Fleets thereof, in lieu of 
Deal; and the common Tradition throughout the Eaſt, im- 
orte, that the Ark is preſerved entire to this Day on Mount 
Ararat. | . 
The Dimenſions of the Ark, as delivered by Moſes, are 
Beo Cubits in Length, 50 in Breadth, and zo in Height; 
bich, compared with the great Number of Things it was 
contain, ſeems to many too ſcanty. And hence an Ar- 
WPpument has been drawn againſt the Authority of the Rela- 
oon. | 
Lo ſolve this Difficulty, many both of the antient Fathers 
nd later Criticks, have been put to miſerable Shifts. — 
ze, St. Auguſtin, and others, maintain, that by the 
ib here ſpoke of, we are to underſtand the Egyptian Ge- 


5, or 9 Foot. But the Truth is, it does not appear there 
er was any ſuch Meaſure as a Geometrical Cubit either 


Fmong Eg yprians or Fews,—Others account for it, by aſſert- 


s the Stature of Mankind, in the firſt Ages, to have been 
och reater than in our Days; and conſequently the Cu- 
Pio which is taken from a Part of the human Body, pro- 
| Portionably larger. But this does not avail, ſince the ſame 
F _ will infer an _ Augmentation of other Animals. 
E- 1 ſuppoſe the ſacred Cubit here ſpoke of, which was 
H and e- breadth longer than the civil one: But this only 
; rds a ſmall Supply; befide, that the ſacred Cubit does 
WE.” *ppear to have been ever uſed, except in ſacred Edi- 
& FR as the Temple and Tabernacle. | 
Y Im Ditkculty is much better ſolved by Buteo and Kir- 
. in Treatiſes expreſs, de Arca Noe, wherein, ſuppoſing 
45 N N Cubit of a Foot and an half, they prove geo- 
Be * 1 that the Ark was abundantly ſufficient for all the 
ee 4 2 to be lodged therein. Snellius computes 
=... 15 ave been above half an Acre in Area: Cuneus, 
. end others, have alſo calculated the Capacity of the 
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We nctrical Cubit, equal, according to them, to 6 vulgar Cu- 
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Ark. Father Lamy ſhews that it was 110 Foot longer that 
the Church of St. Mary of Paris, and 64 Foot narrower z 
to which his Engl: Tranſlator adds, that it muſt have 
been longer than St. Paul's Church in Zondon, from Welt 
to Eaſt, broader than that Church is high in the Inſide, and 
about 52 Foot in Height, our Meaſure. _ 5 

The Things contained in it were, one Pair of every Spe, 
cies of unclean Animals, and ſeven Pair of every Species of 
clean Animals, with Proviſions for them all, during the 
whole Year.—The former appears at firſt View almolt in- 
finite, butif we.come to a Calculus; the Number of Species 
of Animals will be found much ſmaller than was imagined, 
not amounting to 100 Species of Quadrupeds, nor 200 of 
Birds ; out of which, in this Caſe, are to be excepted ſuch 
Animals as can live in the Water.—Zoologiſts uſually reckon, 
but 170 Species in all; and Biſhop J/ilkins ſhews, that only 
72 of the quadruped Kind — a Place in the Arx. 

By the Deſcription Moſes gives of the Ark, it appears to 
have been divided into three Stories, each 10 Cubits; or 15 
Foot high: And it is agreed on, as moſt probable, that the 
loweſt Story was deſtined for the Beaſts; the middle for 
the Food, and the upper for the Birds, with Noah and his 
Family ; each Story being ſubdivided into different Apart- 
ments, Stalls, &c:—Tho' Foſephus, Philo, and other Com- 
mentators, add a kind of fourth Story, under all the reſt ; 
being as it were, the Hold of the Veſſel, to contain the 
Ballaſt, and receive the Filth and Fæces of ſo many Ani- 
mals. | | 

Drexelius makes 300 Apartments, Father Fournier 333, 
the anonimous Author of the Queſtions on Geneſis, 400 : 
Suteo, Temporarius, Arias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, 
Lamy, and others, ſuppoſe as many Partitions as there were 
different Sorts of Animals.—Pelletter only makes 72, vis. 
36 for the Birds, and as many for the Beaſts: His Reaſon 
is, that if we ſuppoſe a greater Number, as 333 or 400 5 
each of the eight Perſons in the Ark muſt have had 37, 
41, or 50 Stalls to attend and cleanſe daily, which he thinks 
impoſſible. But there is not much in this; to diminiſh the 
Number of Stalls, without a Diminution of the Animals, 
is vain; it being, perhaps, more difficult to take care of 
300 Animals in 72 Stalls, than in 500, _ 8 

Buteo computes, that all the Animals contained in the 
Ark, could not be equal to 500 Horſes; he even reduces 
the whole to the Dimenſions of 56 Pair of Oxen. Father 
Lamy enlarges it to 64 Pair, or 128 Oxen; ſo that ſuppo- 
ſing one Ox equal to two Horſes, if the Ark had Room for 
256 Horſes, there muſt have been Room for all the Ani. 
mals. But the ſame Author demonſtrates, that one Floor 
_ ſuffice for 500 Horſes, allowing 9 ſquare Feet to an' 

orle. 
As to the Food in the ſecond pang; + it is obſerved by 


Buteo from Columella, that 30 or 40 Pounds of Hay ordi- 


narily ſuffices an Ox for a Day; and that a ſolid Cubit of 
Hay, as uſually prefſed down in our Hay-racks, weighs 
about 40 Pound; ſo that a ſquare Cubit of Hay is more than 
enough for one Ox one Day. Now it appears that the ſecond 
Story contains 15cooo ſolid Cubits, which divided between 
206 Oxen, will afford each more Hay by two thirds, than 
he can eat in a Year.— | 

Biſhop Wilkins computes all the carnivorous Animals equi- 
valent, as to the Bulk of their Bodies and their Food, to 
2) Wolves; and all the reſt to 280 Beeves. For the former 
he allows 1825 Sheep, and for the latter 109 500 Cubits of 
Hay: All which will be eaſily contained in the two firſt Sto- 
ries, and a deal of Room to ſpare.—As to the third Story; 
no Body doubts of its being ſufficient for the Fowls, with Noah 
his Sons and Daughters.— 


Upon the whole, the learned Biſhop remarks, that of 


the two, it appears much more difficult to aſſign a Number 


and Bulk of neceſſary Things to anſwer the Capacity of the 


Ark, than to find ſufficient Room for the ſeveral Species of 
Animals already known.—This he attributes to the Imper- 
fection of our Liſts of Animals, eſpecially thoſe of the un- 
known Parts of the Earth ; adding, that the moſt expert 
Mathematician at this Day, could not aflign the Proportions 


of a Veſſel better accommodated to the Purpoſe, than is 


here done; and hence concludes, that * the Capacity of the 
* Ark which had been made an Objection againſt Scripture; 
* ought to be eſteemed a Confirmation of its divine Au- 
* thority ; ſince, in thoſe ruder Ages, Men being leſs verſed 
© in Arts and n were more obnoxious to vulgar 
* Prejudices than now; ſo that had it been an human In ven- 
tion, it would have been contrived according to thoſe wild 
Apprehenſions which ariſe from a confuſed and general 
* View of Things; as much too big, as it has been repre- 
* ſented too little. — 6 

ARR of the Covenant, in Scripture, is uſed for a kind of 
Cheſt, wherein where kept the two Tables of Stone, where- 
on God had ingraven the ten Commandments given to 
Moſes on the Mount, and held in high Veneration among the 
Hebrews. See Covenant, 
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The Ark was taken by the Philiſtines, and returned with 
divers Preſents.—lIt was at firſt placed in the Tabernacle, 
afterwards in the Sanctuary of the Temple. See TABER- 
NACLE, TEMPLE, and SANCTUARY. 

Joſephus deſcribes it at 5 Palms long, 3 broad, and as 
many high ; the Wood, both within Side and without, li- 
ned with Plates of Gold, and fitted with golden Hinges.— 
The Lid or Covering of the Ar was called the Propitia- 
tary, over which were two Figures placed called Cherubim, 
a kind of Spirits with Wings of a peculiar Form never ſeen 
but b Moſss before the Throne of God. It may be added 
that ſome Criticks take the Word Cherub, 0.2, to be only 
a Tranſpoſition of the Hebrew Letters of the Word 2000, 
Rechub, Chariot; and that by the Cherubim being placed 
over the Ark, we are only to underſtand that the Ark was 
a ſort of Chariot, on which God ſate. See PRo ITI A TORX, 
CHERUB, &c. : f f 

The Jes to this Day, have a kind of Ark in their Sy- 
nagogues, wherein their ſacred Books are repoſited, in imi- 
tation of the antient Ark of the. Covenant, —This they call 
Aron. Leo of Modena gives a Deſcription thereof, in his 
Account of the Cuſtoms and Ceremonies of thoſe of his Na- 
tion: The Fews, ſays he, in the eaſtern Side of all their 
© Synagogues, have an ark, or Armory, called Aron; in 
Memory of the Ark of the Covenant. In this are preſer- 


ved the five Books of Moſes, wrote on Vellum, with Ink 


made on Purpoſe, &. f 
Tertullian calls this Ark, Armarium Judaicum; whence 


the Phraſe, to be in the Armory of the Synagogue, q. d. to 
be in the Number of canonical Writings. See Arockx- 
PA. 

ARM, Brachium, a part of the human Body, termina- 
ting at one End in the Shoulder, and at the other in the 
Hand. See Bqopy, SnovLDER, £9c. 

Among Phyficians, the Arm only includes that part be- 
tween the Shoulder and the Elbow ; the reſt, from the El- 
bow to the Wrift, being taken into the greater Hand. See 
HAND. | 

The Arm, in this latter Acceptation, has only one large 
Bone, called the Humerus, or Shoulder-Bone. See Humr- 
RUS. 

It has five ſorts of Motions, which are effected by five 
Pair of Muſcles ; upwards, by the Deltoides, Supraſpina- 
tus, and Coracobrachialis; downwards, by the Teres, Ro- 
tundus major, and Latiſſimus Dorſi; forwards, by the Pec- 
roralis; backwards, by the Infraſpinatus; and circular, 
by the Tranſverſalis, Subſtapularis, and Infraſpinatus. 
See each Muſcle deſcribed under its proper Article. 

The other Part conſiſts of two Bones, called Focils; viz. 
the Radius and Cubitus, or Ulna. See Focir, Ranivs, 
and ULNA. 

The Muſcles whereby this Part are moved, are the Bi- 
ceps, Brachiens Internus, Gemellus, Brachieus Externus, 
Anconeus, Pronator Radi teres, and Quadratus; Supi- 
nator OY £ Brevis. See each in its Place. 

The uſual Venæſections are in the Arm. See Pnrzzo- 
TOMY, c. | | 

Arm, in the un is applied to a Horſe, when he en- 
deavours to defend himſelf againſt the Bit; to prevent 
obeying, or being check'd thereby. 

A Horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf, when he preſſes down 
his Head, and bends his Neck, ſo as to reſt the Branches 
of the Bridle upon his Brisket; in order to withitand the 
Effort of the Bit, and guard his Bars and his Mouth. | 

A Horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf with the Lips, when he 


covers the Bars with his Lips, and deadens the Preflure of 


the Bit.— This frequently happens in thick-lipp'd Horſes — 
The Remedy is by uſing a Bit- mouth, forged with a Canon 
or Scatch- mouth, broader near the Bankers than at the 
Place of its Preſſure, or reſt upon the Bars. 

For arming againſt the Bit, the Remedy is to have a 
wooden Ball cover'd with Velvet, or other Matter, put on 
his Chaul ; which will ſo preſs him between the Jaw-bones, 
as to prevent his bringing his Head fo near his Breaſt. 

ARM, is allo uſed in Geography, for a Branch of a Sea, 
or River. See Sta, Octan, Rives, Qc. 

ſraly and Sicily are only parted by an Arm of the Sea, —St. 
George's Arm, in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian Noſ 
phorus. | 

Among Gardeners, Arm is ſometimes uſed in reſpe& of 
Cucumbers and Melons, in the ſame Senſe as Branch, of 
other Plants. See BRA Nc, CLASPER, Ec. 

Ax u is uſed figuratively for Power.—The Secular Arm, 
is the Lay or A Authority of a ſecular Judge; to 
which Recourſe is had for the Execution of the Sentences 
paſs'd by Eccleſiaſtical Judges. See Szcurar. 


The Church ſheds no Blood : Even the Inquiſition, after 


they have found the Perſon guilty, ſurrenders him to the ſe- 
cular Arm. See Inquis1T1ON. 


The Council of Anutioch, held in 341, decrees, that Re- 


courſe be had to the Secular Arm to repreſs thoſe who re- 
fuſe Obedience to the Church: For ſecular Arm, they here 
ule exterior Power, 
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ARM 


Anu, in the military Art, Heraldry, &c. See Au, 
ARMOUR. m_—_ 

Arm, in the Sea-Language.—A * is ſaid to be and 
when fitted out and provided in all reſpects for War. ;. 
SHIP, | | | 
Alſo, a Croſs-Bar-ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when fore 


 Rope-yarn, or the like, is rolled round about one End a 


the Iron-Bar which runs thro the Shot, both tha; the 
Shot may be the better rammed down into the Gun 
leſt the ſharp End of the Bar ſhou'd catch into any Hone 
Combs within the Cylinder of the Piece. F 

Ax u, in reſpect of the Magnet —A Loadſtone is ſaiq u 
be armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in Iron or Stec 
in order to make it take up the greater Weight; and 4; 
to diſtinguiſh readily its Poles. See Macner, Porz, E: 

The uſual Armour of a Loadſtone in form of a right an 
gled Parallelopepidon, conſiſts of two thin Pieces of Stee| Or 
Iron, in a ſquare Figure, and of a Thickneſs proportionahj. 
to the Goodneſs of the Stone: If a weak Stone have a {trong 
Armour, it will produce no Effect; and if the Army 
of a ſtrong Loadſtone be too thin, its Effect will not be fo 
confiderable as when thicker. — The proper Thickneſ i 
found by filing it thinner and thinner, till its Effect is ſoud 
the greateſt poſſible. 

The Armour of a Spherical Loadſtone, conſiſts of tuo 
Steel Shells faſtened to one another by a Joint, and covering 
a good Part of the Convexity of the Stone. This alſo is 9 
be filed away, till the Effect is found the greateſt.— In 
ſurprizing to what Degree the Armour of a Loadſtone wil 


augment its Effect: A good Stone thus armed, will lift a. 


bove 150 times more than before. See MAN ETIS. 

Kircher, in his Book 4e Magnete, tells us, that the beſt 
way to arm a Loadſtone, is to drill a Hole thro' the Store 
from Pole to Pole, and in that, to place a Steel Rod of: 
moderate Length; which Rod, adds he, will take up more 
Weight at the End, than the Stone itſelf armed the comma 
Way, can do. 

RMA dare, q. d. to give Arms, in ſome antient Chat. 

ters, fignifies to dub, or make a Knight. See Knicur, 

Arma deponere, to lay down Arms, was a Puniſhment 
antiently enjoin'd when a Man had committed an Offence, 
Leg. Hen. I. | 

Arma Molita, were ſharp Weapons: Flera calls them iſ 
Arma Emolita. 


Ax MA Mutare, q. d. to change Arms, was a Ceremony * 
uſed to confirm a League or Friendſhip. 


ARMA Reverſata, Inverted Arms; was when a Man was 
convicted of Treaſon or Felony. See Dzcr ApariON, C-. 
_ ARMAN, among Farriers, a Confection of great Eff. 
cacy to prevent a total Loſs of Appetite in Horſes. Ser 
APPETITE. 

ARMATURE. See ARMOR. 

ARMARIUM Unguentum, in antient Writers, a ſym- 
pathetick Ointment, or Weapon Salve, whereby Wounds 
are ſaid to have been cured at a Diſtance, by only dreſſig 
the Weapon. See SYMPATHETIC. 

ARMED. See Arm and Arms. x 

ARMED, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpe& of Beaſts and 
Birds of Prey, when their Teeth, Horns, Feet, Beak, Ti 
lons, or Tusks, are of a different Colour from the reſt— 
He bears a Cock, or a Falcon, armed, Or, £E9c. 

ARMIGER, q. d. Armour Bearer ; a Title of Dignity, 
render'd in Engliſh, by Eſquire. See EsQuiRE. ; 

ARMILLARY, ARMILTARISs, in Aſtronomy, an Epi 
thet given to an artificial Sphere, compoſed of a Number 
Metalline Circles, repreſentative of the ſeveral Circles 0 
the Mundane Sphere, put together in their natural Order 
See SPHERE and CIRCLE. | 

Armillary Spheres eaſe and aſſiſt the Imagination to 
conceive the Conſtitution of the Heavens, and the Motions 
of the heavenly Bodies. See HEAVEN, Sun, PLANET, &, 

Such is repreſented, Tab. Aſtron. Fig. 21,—where 1 2 Wall 
BL yer the Poles of the World, A D the Equator, BL 
the Ecliptic and Zodiac, PA GD the Meridian, or the 5d. i 
ſticial Colure, T the Earth, FG the Tropic of Cancer, HT 
the Tropic of Capricorn, MN the Arctic Circle, OV the 
Antarctic, N and O the Poles of the Ecliptic, and RS tho 
Horizon. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Armilla, a Bracelet 

ARMILLA Membranoſa, is a Name given by ſome #- 
natomiſts, to the annular Ligament. See ANNULAR Las. 
ment. 


ARMAMENT, a large Body of Forces, rais'd and pro 
vided with the Furniture of War, either for Land or d 
Service. See Army. * 

ARMENIANS, in reſpect of Religion, a Sect, or Di, 
ſion among the Eaſtern Chriſtians; thus called from 4 
nia, the Country antiently inhabited by them. See SECT: 

The Armenians, fince the Conqueſt of their Count! f 
Scha Abas King of Perſia, have had no fixed Place ds 
bitation, but are diſperſed in divers Parts of Perſia, 7 p 
and even ſome Parts of Europe,—Their chief Emplome, 


A 


| T0 ich they excel. The Cardinal de 
is Merchandiſe, bs Red a Defign to make an Eftabliſh- 


Re om in France, for promoting the Commerce of 
men 


tht regard to Religion, there are two Kinds of Arme- 


niam 5 1. in Per/ia, and another in Poland. — The 

Aale, ry — 808 having two Patriarchs in Nato- 

- They have their Printing-houſe at Marſelles. 

** Armenians are of the Sect of Monophyſites, and only 

low of one Nature in wg Chriſt. See MonoenvstTE. 

2 to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except in 
his, that they mix no Water with their Wine, and uſe un- 

— Bread after the manner of the Tatins. See GREEK, 

AzYMUS, Sc. . "FF d 

in very rigourouſly from eating of Blood an 

3 0 — mh addicted to Faſting, inſo- 
uch, that to here them talk, one would conclude that 

— whole Religion confiſted in Faſting. 

The Monaſtic Order is in great Repute among them, 
Gnce one of their Patriarchs introduced that of St. Baſl ; 
but part of them which have united with the Church of 
Rome, have changed their antient Rule, for that of the 
Dominicans. See BAsSILIAN and DouixIcAN. a 

AnuMENIAN-Srone, Lapus Armenus, in natural Hiſtory, 
called alſo Lapis Stellatus; is a kind of precious Stone, near- 
ly reſembling the Lapis Lazuli, except that it is ſofter, 
and inſtead of Veins of Gold, is intermixed with Green. 
See STONE and 13 : n. * 

haave rather ranks it among Semi- Metals; and ſup- 

12 2 compoſed of a Metal ml tho MxrALTL.— 
fe adds, that it only differs from the Zazuli in degree of 
Maturity ; and that 

RSE NIC. : 

1 4 found in Tirol, Hungary, and Tranſlvania ; and is 

uſed both in Moſaic Work, and to make that beautiful 

Blue Colour called Azure. See Az un E and Mos Ac. 
AnMENIAN Hole, Bolus Armenus, or Bole Armoniac, is 

a native Bole or Earth, brought from Armenia. See Bot. x 
d EARTH. 

2 conjecture it to have a Mixture of Iron in its Com- 
ſition.— That which is paliſh, red, ſoft, fattiſh upon the 
allate, and adheſive on the Tongue, is the beſt. It is a 
ood Aftringent, and Vulnerary; and in thoſe Intentions 
equently preſcribed againſt Diarrhæas, Dyſſenteries, Hæm- 

morrhages, and other Defluxions.— Externally it is uſed in 

1 — 1 7 W Luxations — „NE 

MILUSTRIUM, in uity, a Feaſt held among 
the Romans; wherein they 0 FR armed at all Points, 
and with the Sound of Trumpets. See FzasT. 

Some define Armiluſtrium to have been a Feaft, wherein 
a general Review was made of all the Forces in the Campus 
Martius.—But this does not come up to the Point; for Varro 
does not derive the Word from the Latin Arma and lu- 
ſtrare, to make a Review; but from the Cuſtom of hold- 
ing this Feaſt in the Place where the Reviews were uſed to 
be made, or rather from their going round the Place armed 
with Bucklers. And he prefers this laſt Opinion, being 
= perſuaded that it was from this Ceremony, that the Place 

* rr this Sacrifice was offer'd to the Gods was called Ar- 

wilaſtrium, or Armiluſtrum, ab luendo aut luſtro, i. e. 
J circumi bant rol. ancilibus armati. mw 

_ This Sacrifice was intended as an j,, an Expia- 

tion of Arms, for the Proſperity of the Arms of the People 

| | - . and was celebrated on the 14th of the Calends of 
ovember. | 

—_ ARMINGS, in a Ship, are the ſame with J/aft-Clorhes, 

being Red Clothes, — about the Outſides of 455 Ship's 

AS Upper-works, fore and aft; and before the Cubbridge 

1 8 are ſome alſo hung round the Tops, called 

1 -Armings. | | | 

= ARMINIANISM, the Doctrine of Arminius, a celebra- 
ee Proſeſſor in the Univerſity of Leyden; and of the Ar 
ans, a Set which follow him. 


The principal Article wherein the Arminians differ from 


al 


th of them ſeem to contain Arſenic. 


vines of Calvin, with regard to Free-will Predeſtination 
and Grace, too ſevere, they have return'd to thoſe of the 
E Romiſh Church, and maintain, that there is an univerſal 
Wy -.-<< given to all Men; that Man is always free, and at 
3 rty to reject or embrace Grace, c. See Gr.Act, FREE- 
ILL, Co. | 


=. mar, Arminius's Collegue, ſtood ſtrenuouſſy up for a 
7 3 or ſpecial Grace, given only to thoſe who were 
4 p ettnated or elect; and for a poſitive Decree both of 

Alon in ſome, and of Reprobation in others. See Pa k- 


3 BY 

Eq At hens BenorION, EPROBA TION, c. 

3" | the Matte ; . 
WW rod of Derr | rcame toan Hearing, before the Sy 


4 where. Arminianiſm demn'd in Form,— 
=_ Af, was condemn'd in Form. 
# bp 2 utes began in the Year 1609. From the School 
= = into the Government, and the Republick of Hol- 
: EY us once in a fair way to be over-turned y them, 
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he one Catholicks, and ſubje& to the Pope, having 


Y the other med conſiſts in this, that thinking the Doc- 


ARMINIANS, a religious Se& or Party, which aroſe in 
Holland, by a Separation from the Calviniſts. Sec Anxui- 
NIANISM. | 

The Arminians are ſometimes alſo called Remonſtrants; 
by reaſon of a Remonſtrance which they perfer'd to the 
States General in x611, wherein the chief Articles of their 
Faith were laid down. See REmonsTRANT. 

The latter Arminians carried Things much further than 
Arminius himſelf, and even came very near to Socinianiſm:. 
— Eſpecially under Simon Epiſcopius. When the Calviniſts 
upbraided them with renewing an antient Hereſy already 
condemned in the Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians ; they 
replied, that the mere Authority of Men cou'd not be allow'd 
a legitimate Proof any where but in the Church of Rome; 
that it was not enough to ſhew any Opinion had been condem- 
ned, without ſhewing it had been condemned juſtly: Nec 
ſatis eſt damnatam lim Sententiam eſſe, niſi damnandam; 
aut jure aut rite damnatam eſſe, conſtet. | 

On this Principle, which the Calviniſts cannot well gain- 
ſay, the Arminiàns retrench abundance of thoſe called fun- 
damental Articles of Religion. Not finding them all clearly 
exprefled in Scripture, they laughed at all the Catechiſms 
and Formula's of Faith which they would have reſtrained 
them to; and accordingly were condemn'd at the famous 
Synod of Dort, held in 1618, whereat Divines from all the 
Reformed Churches were preſet. 

Many among them have quitted the Doctrine of their 
Maſter relating to the Points of eternal Election and Pre- 
deſtination.— Arminius taught, that God elected the Faith- 
ful out of a Foreknowledge of their Faith: But Epiſcopius, 
and others, think he ele&s no Perſon from all Eternity, an 
only elects the Faithful, at the Time when they actually be- 
lieve. They ſpeak very ambiguouſly of the Preſcience of 
God, which was the principal Strong-Hold of Arminius. 
They look on the Doctrine ot the Trinity as a Point not ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation; and many of them hold there is no 
Precept in Scripture, by which we are enjoin'd to adore the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and that Jeſus Chriſt is not equal to God the. 
Father. And they generally avoid the Word Satisfaction of 
Chriſt. Tho' Epiſcopins declares, that Jeſus Chriſt has made 
Satisfaction to God, fo far as to render him propitious to 
Mankind. | 

They preſs with a great deal of Earneſtneſs, a general 
Toleration' of all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian Religion; 
maintaining that all Chriſtians are agreed in the elentiel 
Points: As it has never been decided by any infallible Au- 
thority, which of the many Ways is the true one, and the 
moſt agreeable to the Word of God ; they ought all to com- 
bine on the ſame Footing, to compole one Church, without 
obliging any to quit their own Sentiments, or embrace thoſe 
of others, 

Their principal Writers are Arminius, Epiſcopius, and 
Grotius; to which may be added Curcellæus, who has collect- 
ed a Syſtem of Theology out of the large diffuſive Writings 
of Epiſcopius, with the Addition of many Things of his own. 
—'Tho' Curcellæ us, it muſt be own'd, is rank d by the So- 
cinians among the Number of their Writers. 

ARMISTICE, Armiſtitium, a ſhort Truce, or Ceſſation 
of Arms for a ſmall Time. See Tuck, CxssaTion, Cc. 

ARMONIACE, or rather Ammoniac, in natural Hi- 
ſtory, a fort of volatile Salt; whereof there are two Kinds; 
antient and modern. See SALT. | 

The antient Sal Ammoniac, called alſo Sal Cyrenaic ; 
deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native Salt, ge- 
nerated in the Earth, or rather the Sands, in thoſe large 
Inns or Caravanſeras, where the Crouds of Pilgrims coming 
from all Parts to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed to 
lodge. — The Method of Conveyance in thoſe Parts being on 
Camels; and thoſe Creatures when in Cyrene a Province 
of Egypt wherein that celebrated Temple ſtood, urining 
in the Stables, or ſay ſome in the parched Sands: Of this 
Urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed by the Heat 
of the Sun, aroſe a kind of Salt, denominated ſometimes 
from the Temple Ammoniac, and ſometimes from the Re- 
gion Cyrenaic. 

This Salt being no longer found in thoſe Places, ſome 
Authors ſuſpect there was never any ſuch thing; and that 
the antient as well as the modern Sal-Armoniac was facti- 
tious.— What pleads for the contrary, is, that the Salt fre- 


quently belched out in large Quantities from Mount tna, 


appears much of the ſame Nature, and anſwers to moſt of 
the Characters of the antient Sal- Armoniac. The Reaſon 


no more is produced in Egypt, is the Ceſſation of Pilgri- 
mages to that ancient Idol. 


Its Characters are, that it cools Water, turns Aqua Fortis 
into Aqua Regia, and conſequently diſſolves Gohl; that it 
ſublimes by a large Fire, and affords a pungent urinous Savor, 
See Aqua-REectra, Urinovs, Ec. 


., The modern Sal-Armoniac, called alſo Agua Cœæleſtis, is 
held by ſome to be native, and to trickle out of the Ground 
about Mount Veſuvius, Etna, &c. in Form of a Liquor ; 


which; 


| 
| 
| 


[a 


— 
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uiac.— But 'tis certain, all the modern Sa/- Armonlac is com- 
pound and factitious; conſiſting of a Mineral, a Vegetable, 
and an animal Salt combined together, + 

Indeed, though there ſcarce be any Drug more common 
than Sal- Armoniac, the Public has been entirely at a Loſs, 
both as to the Place whence it comes, and how it was made; 
all we knew for certain, was that it came from the Levant, 
and was a volatile urinous Salt, penetrated, by an Acid. — 
Father Sicard, the Jeſuite, has at length removed the Veil, 
in the Memoirs of the Zournal de Trevoun, for gber, 1717- 
This Salt, ſays that Father, in a Letter to the Count de 
Tholonſe, is made in Egypt, in a ſort of Ovens contrived 

for the Purpoſe, the Tops whereof are perforated with ſe- 
veral longitudinal Cleſts; and on theſe Cleſts are laid ſeve- 
ral long-necked Glaſs-Bottles, filled with Soot, a little Sea- 
Salt, and the Urine of Cattle; well ſtopped. 

This done, they cover them up with a Body of Clay and 
Brick, all but the Necks, which lie open to the Air; and 
put the Fire in the Oven, which they keep up for 3 Days 
and Nights.—The Phlegm of the Materials contained in 
the Bottles, being thus exhaled by the Heat of the Fire; 
and the acid and alkaline Salts abounding therein, being 
thus brought together near the Necks of the Bottles, they 
coaleſce, harden, and form a whitiſh Maſs, which is the 
Fal. Armoniac—lt muſt be added, that all Soot is not fit 
for the Purpoſe, but only that exhaling from a ſort of Fuel 
made of Dung. 

Our Chymills have divers Ways of preparing a Sal-Armo- 
7iac, in Imitation of this —The common Way is by purting 
one part of common Salt, to five of Urine z to which ſome 
add half that 1 of Soot : The whole being put in a 
Veſſel, they raiſe from it by Sublimation a white friable fa- 
rinacious Subſtance, which they call Sal- Arnioniac.— M. Le- 
mery ſuſpected, that what is imported to us from Abroad, 
muſt be made after a different Manner ; he even concluded 
that it was made as our common Salt is, by Lotion, and 
Evaporation : In which Suſpicion, it appears from the fore- 
going Account, he is far — the Truth.— They purify it 
by Diſſolution in hot Water; which being filtered, and eva- 

orated to a Cuticle, ſhoots into a fine white Salt, uſed in 

ledicine both as a Sudorific and a Diuretic; and proving a 
good Aperient in all Obſtructions. 

There are various Preparations of this Salt, in the modern 
Pharmacy ; as, 

Sublimate of Sal- Armoniac, of like Virtue as the purified. 
See SUBLIMATION,— | 

Volatile Sal Armoniac, made by 1 the Sal- Ar- 
moniac with Salt of Tartar; uſed againſt malignant Fevers 
as a Sudorific; as alſo in Pocket Smelling-Bottles.— | 

Flowers of Sal-Armoniac ; made of Sal- Armoniac, with 
Sea-Salt decrepitated.—lts Vertues are much the ſame as 
of the ſublimated Sal- Armoniac. See FLOWERS,— 

Sometimes, inſtead of the Sea-Salt, .Iron or Steel are 
uſed ; which makes what they call Martial Flowers of Sal- 
Armoniac, of a very penetrating and deobſtruent Nature, 
and recommended in all Kinds of Obſtructions, Cachexies, 
Jaundice, Dropſies, Ec. 

Spirit of or this we have various Kinds, 
which derive different Denominations and Properties from 
the different additional Ingredients the Salt is diſtilled with- 
al: As Spirit of Sal Animoniac with Tartar, with Quick- 
lime; with Amber ; with Steel or Tron: Sweet Spirit of 


Sal- Ammoniac ; Acid Spirit of Sal- Armoniac ; Diuretic 


Spirit of Sal-Armoniac, &c. 

ARMOR, or AR MOUR, a defenfive Habit, wherewith 
to cover and ſecure the Body from the Attacks of an Ene- 
my. Sce Anus. 

Such are the Buckler, Cuiraſſèe, Helmet, Coat of Mail, 
Gantlet, Sc. See BuckrER, Cui RAssE, HELMET, &c. 

A compleat Armor antiently conſiſted of a Cask or Helm, 
a Gorget, Cuiraſſe, Gantelets, Taſſes, Braſſets, Cuiſſes, and 
Covers for the Legs, to which the Spurs were faſtened.— 
This they called Armour Cap- a- pe; and was the Wear of the 
Cavaliers, and Men at Arms. 

The Infantry had only part of it, vis. a Pot or Head- 
Piece, a Cuiraſſe, and Tales; but all light.—Laſtly, the 
Horſes themſelves had their Armour, wherewith to cover 
the Head and Neck. 

Of all this Furniture of War, ſcarce any thing is now re- 
tained. 

The Gallantry of going to the Battle naked, without any 
defenfive Armour, prevailed ſo far, that the French, during 


"the Reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually iſſu- 


ing Ordonnances to reſtrain it; in conſequence of which, the 
General Officers, and thole of the Cavalry, were obliged to 
reſume the Cuiraſſe.— | 

Coat-Arwovs, is the Eſcutcheon of any Perſon, or Family, 
with its !everal Charges, and other Furniture, as Mantling, 
Creſt, Supporters, Motto, &c. See Escurchzox, CHAROE, 
Carsr, MANTLINOG, SUPYORTER, Morro, &5c. 

Thus we ſay, a Gentleman of Coat-Armour ; meaning 
one who bears Arms. S:e CoaT, ARMS, GENTLEMAN, Ec. 


* 
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which, when filtered and inſpiſſated, becomes Fal-Armo- 


es, Foſhua, 


ARM 


ARMORY, or Ax MOURY, a Store-houſe of Army, , 
a Place wherein military Habiliments are kept, to be read. 
for Uſe. See Arms. 


There are Armories in the Tower, and all Arſenals, &. | I 


See Towtr and ARSENATC. 

Armory is alſo uſed for a Branch of Heraldry  },;, 
the Knowledge of Coat- Armours, as to their Blazon,, 
various Intendments. See HERAT DAT; fee alſo Cogr. 
Armory, BuAazon, c. | 

ARMS, An uA, all Kinds of Weapons, whether for De. 
fence, or Offence. See WEATON, DRFENCE, Oc. 

The Arms of Offence, are the Sword, Piſtol, Muſquet 
Bayonet, Pike, c. See SworD, Gun, Qc. f 
Arms of Defence. See under ARMOR. 
Fire-AxRus. See FIR E-Arms. 0 

The principal Arms of the antient Hritons, were Hat. 
chets, Scythes, Lances, Swords, and Bucklers: The Sar. 
ons, &c. brought in the Halbard, Bow, Arrows, Arbalet, 
Oc. 

The Word is formed from the French Armes; which 
Nicod derives from a Latin Phraſe, gore opertiant arm; 
by reaſon they cover the Shoulders, or Sides: But ought m. 
ther to be brought from Arma; which Varro derives 4 
Arcendo, eo quod Arceant hoſtes. | 

"Tis ſuppoſed that the firſt Arms were of Wood, and 
were only * againſt Beaſts.— That Nimrod, the fir 
Tyrant, turn'd them againſt Men; and that his Son Pell 
was the firſt that waged War; whence, according to ſome, 
came the Appellation Bellum.—Diodorus Siculus takes Be. 
lus to be the ſame with Mars, who firſt train'd Soldiers up 
to Battle, — 

Arms of Stone, c. even of Braſs, appear to have been 
uſed before they came to Iron and Steel. 

Foſephns aſſures us, that the Patriarch Jaſeph firſt taught 
the Uſe of Iron Arms in Egypt, arming the Troops of 
Pharoah with a Cask and Buckler. 

In the Eye of the Law, Arms, Arma, are extended toan 
Thing which a Man takes in his Hand in his Wrath, to ca 
at, or ſtrike another. So Crompron— Armorum appellatio un 
2 Scuta & Gladios & Galeas ſignificat, ſed & Fuſtes & 

apides. 

Rus of Courteſy, or Parade, were thoſe uſed in the 
antient Juſts, and Tournaments, See Just and 'Tovaxs- 
MENT. 

Theſe uſually were Lances not ſhod ; Swords without 
a or Point; and frequently wooden Swords, or eren 

anes. 

Paſs of Arms, was a Kind of Combat in uſe among the 
antient Cavaliers. See Pass of Arms. 

Place of ARus, in Fortification, Sc. See Pract of 
Arms. | 

Arms, are alſo the natural Weapons, or Parts of De- 
fence of Beaſts; as Claws, Teeth, Tusks of Elephants 
Beaks of Birds, £&c. See BILL, Taron, Tusk, Qc. 

Some Animals are ſufficiently guarded againſt all com- 
mon Dangers by their natural Cloathing, their Armatur 
of Shells, as the Tortoiſe, Sc. See SHELL, Tor rolsx, &. 
—Others, deſtitute of this Guard, are armed with Horns; 
others with ſharp Quills, or Prickles, as the Porcupine and the 
Hedgehog; others with Stings, c. See Hor, STinG, C. 

Arms are alſo uſed figuratively for the Profeſſion of 


o 


Soldier.—'Thus we ſay, he was bred to Arms. See Sorin. 


Arms, or Armorits, are allo uſed in Heraldry, fit 
Marks of Dignity and Honour, regularly compos'd of ct 
tain Figures and Colours, given or authorized by Sovereign, 
and bore in Banners, Shields, Coats, Sc. for the Diſtinction 
of Perſons, Families, and States. See Fi uRE, Colovky 
SYMBOL, Honovs, NoviLity, Oc. ſee alſo SnIELp, Ge. 

They are called Arms, in regard they are bore prin 
pally on the Buckler, Cuiraſſe, Banners, and other bp 
paratus of War. —They are alſo called Coats of Arm» i 
Coat Armour, &c. becauſe antiently embroider'd on Su if 
coats, £9c. See Coar of Arms, &c. * 

Some will have the Name to have been firſt occaſioned 
by the antient Knights, who in their Juſts and Toum 
ments bore certain Marks (which were frequently tht 
Miſtreſs's Favours) in their Armour, i. e. their Helms dt 
Shield ; to elitioguiſh them from each other. See Ju 
TouRNAMENT, Oe. E | 

Arms make the Subject of the Art of Heraldry. ® 
HERALDRY and BLAZ ON. of 

Three Flowers de lys, in a Field Azure, are the Ar 
France.—The Arms of England' are three Lyons,—l1 lb 
Arms of Great-Britain are Quartered the 4rms of Fri” 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. See QuAR TER and ub. 
TERIN. 

There has been a great Diſpute among the Learned abou 
the Origin of Arms.—Favin will have them to have" 
from the Beginning of the World; Segoin from the 111 
of Noah ; others, from that of Oris, which is ſupp 
by lome Paſſages in Diodorus Siculus; others, from W 
Times of the Hebrews, in regard Arms were given 0; 
the twelve Tribes, David, &c. 0 
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ARM 
Others will h 


{ der the 
heroi cal Ages oe 5 - building upon Philoſtratus, Xenophon, 


lated by Alexander.— Some will have 
2 Ts had their Original under the Empire of Au- 
mo others, during the 
under the Empire of Charlemagne. 
( borier obſerves, that among the antient Gauls, each 
1 bore a Mark on his Buckler, by the Sight whereof he 
u. bt be known to his Fellows; and hence he refers the 
y Oh inal of the Arms of noble Families.—Camden has ob- 
1 k 14 ſomething like this of the antient Picts, and Britons, 
* oing naked to the Wars, 2 their Bodies with 
: — and Figures of divers Colours, which he ay 146-64 
have been different in different Families, as they fought 
1 Kindreds. Yet Spelman ſays, that the Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, firſt brought Arms from the North 


guſtus; 
others, 


been ſymbolical Marks in uſe among Men, to diſtin- 

© — 1 * in 3 and to ſerve as Ornaments of Shields 
4 — Regs 4 but theſe Marks were uſed arbitrarily as 
= mbl 


| a Wolf, Leopard, or * indifferently, according to the 
+4 Fancy of the Generals. 
11 


French and S on which account, Authors are divi- 
ded when they ſpeak of the antient Arms of thoſe Countries. 
An effect, it appears from all the beſt Authors, that the 

Armories of Houſes, as well as the double Names of Fami- 
lies, were not known before the Year 1000. And ſeveral 
have even endeavour'd to 7 that the Uſe of Arms did 

not begin till the Time of the firſt Croiſades of the Chri- 
ſtians in the Eaſt. See Crotsaps. f 
Iznhe Truth is, it was the antient Tournaments that occa- 

ſioned the fixing of Armories. See TouRNAU ENT. | 
Henry the Fowler, who regulated the Tournaments in 
Germany, was the firſt who introduc'd theſe Marks of Ho- 
nour, which appear to be of an older ſtanding in Germany, 
chan any other Part of Europe.—lt was then that Coats of 
Ams were firſt inſtituted ; which were a kind of Livery 
= compos'd of ſeveral Bars, Fillets, and Colours; whence 
= came the Feſs, Bend, Pale, Chevron, and Lozenge ; which 
Ws were ſome of the firſt Elements of 2rmories. See Cor, 

S# Fxss, BEN D, £9c. | 
= Thoſe who had never been concerned in any Tournament, 
bad no Arms, tho' they were Gentlemen. See GznTLE- 

MAN. 

Such of the Nobility and Gentry as croſs'd the Sea in the 
Expeditions to the Holy Land, alſo aſſum'd theſe Tokens of 
Honour to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 

Before theſe Times, we find nothing upon antient Tombs 
but Croſſes, with Gorhick Inſcriptions and Repreſentations 
of the Perſons deceas d. The Tomb of Pope Clement IV. 
who died in 1268. is the firſt whereon we find any Arms ; 
nor do they appear on any Coins ſtruck before the Year 
1336, We meet with Figures, it is true, much more an- 
tient, both in Standards and in Medals ; but neither Cities 
nor Princes ever had Arms in Form; nor does any Author 
make mention of Blazoning before that Time. 

Originally, none but the Nobility had a Right of bear- 
ing arms; but King Charles V. having ennobled the Pa- 
ans, by his Charter in 13) 1. he permitted them to bear 

ais: From whoſe Example, the more eminent Citizens 
od other Places did the like. 

Camden refers the Original of hereditary Arms in England 

We tothe Time of the firſt Norman Kings. He ſays their Uſe was 

Ei ovcettabliſh'drill the Reign of K. Henry III. and inſtances in 

eseral of the moſt conſiderable Families in England, where- 

5 rh till that Time, the Son always bore different Arms from 

_ e Father, —About the ſame Time it became the Cuſtom 

| wo in England, for private Gentlemen to bear Arnis; 


1 borrowing them from the Lords of whom they held in Fee, 


or 1 whom they were the moſt devoted. 
1 . at preſent, follow the Nature of Titles, which be- 
= E — hereditary, theſe are alſo become ſo; being the 
— — arks for diſtinguiſhing of Families and Kindieds 
| mag are of Perſons and Individuals. See NAME, Qc. 
* are variouſly diftinguiſh'd by the Heralds.— 
= N Entire Arms, are ſuch as retain their primitive 
ait), Integrity, and Value; without any Alterations, Di- 


winution 
3 5 or 
 4rzunyy, ge or the like. See Diuixuriox, 
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'Tis a Rule, that the fimpler and leſs diverſified the 
Arms, the more noble and antient they are.—For this Rea- 
ſon, Garcias Ximenes, firſt King of Navarre, and his Suc- 
ceſſors for ſeveral Ages, bore only Gules, without any Fi- 


gure at all, | 
he Arms of Princes of the Blood, of all younger Sons 


and junior Families, are not pure, and full; but diſtinguiſn- 


ed and diminiſhed by proper Differences, Cc. See DiFPR- 
RENCE. | 

Charged A Rus, are ſuch as retain their antient Integrity 
and Value; with the Addition of ſome new honourable 
Charge or Bearing, in Confideration of ſome noble Action. 
See CHARGE. 

Speaking, or Vocal Arms, are thoſe wherein the Figures 
bear an Allufion ro the Name of the Family.—Such are 
thoſe of the Family of /a Tour in Auvergne, who bear a 
Tower ; that of the Family of Prado in Spain, whoſe Field 
is a Meadow. See DEvIck, Morro, Sc. | 

Moſt Authors hold theſe the moſt noble and regular, as 


is ſhewn by an Infinity of Inſtances me by Fa. Varenne 


and Menetrier.—They are much debaſed; when they come 
to partake of the Rebus. See Rrsmvs. 
RMS are alſo ſaid to be Party, or divided; Couped, 

Quartered, &c. See Parr, Cover, QuarTERrING, c. 

Arms are faid to be Falſe and irregular, when there is 
ſomething in them contrary to the eſtabliſhed Rules of He- 
raldry.—As, when Metal is put on Metal, or Colour on 
Colour, Sc. See META and Corovs. | 

The Laws, and other Affairs of Arms, with the Cogni- 
zance of Offences committed therein, belong, among us, to 
the Earl-Marſhal, and College of Arms. See MARSsRAL 
and Col. LKR of Arms. 

Anus, in Faulconry, are the Legs of an Hawk, from the 
Thigh to the Foot. See Haws and Hawkins. 


King at Ax us, KIN at Arms, 
Herald at Anus, ſee I HERALD, 
Pourſurvant at Arms, Povasvivant 
College of Arms, CoLLEGE of Arms. 


ARMY, a Body of Soldiers, Horſe and Foot, divided 
into Regiments, under the Command of a General, with 
ſeveral Ranks of ſubordinate Officers under him. Sce Sor.- 
DIER, GENERAL, OFFICER, REGIMENT, £5c. ſee alſo 
Cavartmy, IX AN TRY, Sc. | 

This is to be underſtood of a Zand Army.—A Naval or 
Sea Army, is a Number of Ships of War, equipp'd and 
mann'd with Marines, under the Command of an Admiral, 
with other inferior Officers under him. See Navy, Apul- 
RAL, SRI, £9c. 8 | 

We ſay, an Army ranged in Form of Battle—The March 
of an Army—The Retreat of an Army The Review of an 
Army, &c. See MIIIrIA, BATTLE, Marcn, RETREAT, 
Revitw, Camnr, Oc. | 

An Army is uſually divided into three Corps ; the Van- 
guard, Rear-guard, and Main-Body. See VaN-GuARD, 
RrAR-GUARD, and Bopy. | 

ARMIESs are alſo rang'd in Lines, Columns, Sc. with 
Wings. See LINE, CoLumn, Wins, &c. 

Our Armies antiently were a ſort of Militia, compoſed 
chiefly of the Vaſſals and Tenants of the Lords. Sce V as- 
SAL, TENANT, Lord, SERVICE, Mirirtia, &c. 

When each Company had ſerved the Number of Days 
or Months enjoined by their Tenure, or the Cuſtoms of the 
Fees they held; they returned Home. See Tzxuas, Fax, 
&c. 

The Armies of the Empire conſiſt of divers Bodies of 
Troops, furniſhed by the ſeveral Circles. See Eu IRE and 
CIRCLE. | | | 

The Groſs of the French Armies under the Mcrovingian 
Race, confiſted of Infantry. Under Pepin and Charlemaign, 
the Armies conſiſted almoſt equally of Cavalry and Foot: 
But ſince the Declenfion of the Carlovingian Line, the Fees 
being become hereditary, the national Armies, ſays le Gendre, 
are chiefly Cavalry. 5 

The Armies of the Grand-Signior conſiſt moſt of Jani- 
zaries, Spahi's, and Timariots. See Janizary, Sran, 
and TiMAR1oT. 

ARNO Dl, in Antiquity, the ſame with Rhapſoedi. See 
RnrAySODI. | 

The Word is compounded of the Greek «pres, a Lamb, 
which was their uſual Reward ; and ody, Song, Singing. 

ARNOLDISTS, AznarDisrs, a kind of Sectaries in 
the XIIth Century; thus called from their Chief, Arnold 
of Brelſe.— He declaimed much againſt the great Wealth 
and Foſſeſſions of the Church, and preached againſt Bap. 
tiſm and the Euchariſt. NS 

After raiſing great Diſturbances at Bre/? and Rome, he 
was hang'd at this latter Place in 1155, and his Aſhes caſt 


into the Tyber.— His Diſciples were alſo call'd Puhlicans, 


or Poplecans. 
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Sanders, Cinnamon, 


ARO | 


ROMATIC, AromaTicus, is underſtood of a Drug, 
mae or the like, which yields a brisk, agreeable Smell, 
a warm, ſpicy Taſte. SR 
"—_ are — Storax, Benjoin, Cinnamon, Mace, 
Cloves, Nutmeg, Pepper, &c.— Such alſo are Lavender, Mar- 
Joram, Sage, Thyme, Roſemary, &c. See SPICE, &c. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek «pou, of apo, to make 
fit, accomodate ; in regard Spices, which are all Aromalic, 


ſed for the ſeaſoning and preparing of Meats. 
mm AZOKATICES, or iS natic Medicines are either ſimple 
or compound. — To this Claſs belong moſt Cardiac, Cephalic, 
and Carminative Remedies, with many ſtomachic ones. 
See CaRDñIIAc, CarminATiVe, CEPHALIC, STOMACHIC, 


Cc. 
| ticum Roſatum, is a compound officinal Pow- 
Hoke ber i uorice, Aloes Wood, Yellow 


Red Roſes, Li 
der, made of Re * 1 Gum, Tragacanth, 


„Cardamums, Galangals, Spikenard, Amber- 
De Muſk mix'd together.—lIr is c iefly preſcribed in 
Cordial and Cephalic Boles and Electuaries, to ſtrengthen 
the Stomach and Head, which all Aromaticks have a Ten- 


dency to. a 
Some Writers give the! 5 
campane, as preferring it, in that Intention, 


See ELECAMPANE, CCC. 3 ND 
Aromaticks are of particular Service in cold cachectic Ha- 


bits, where the Load of Humours has been forced away by 
ſtrong Detergents and Catharticks ; as they tend to ſtrength- 
en the Fibres, and prevent a Relapſe.— Hence they become 
of abſolute Uſe after Purging, an _— off the Waters 
of a Dropſy; or in the Intervals thereof, to fortify the 
Springs, and prevent a filling again. See DRorsv. 

ARONDE, in Fortification. See Qvevr 4 Aronae. 

ARPAGUS, in antient Inſcriptions, fignifies a Child who 
died in the Cradle. ; 

The Romans made no Funerals for their Arpagi.— They 


neither burnt their Bodies, nor made Tombs, Monuments, 
or Epitaphs for them; which occaſioned Juvenal to lay, 


he Title 4roma Germanicum to Ele- 
to Ginger itſelf. 


—Terra clauditur Infans“ 
Vel minor 1gne rogi. 


In after-times it became the Cuſtom to burn ſuch as had 


lived to the Age of 40 Days, and had cut any Teeth; and 


theſe they called Rapti. 15 1 
The Word Arpagus ſignifies the ſame thing in Greek. 


Euſtathius aſſures us, it was the Cuſtom among the Greeks 
never to bury their Children either by Night or full Day, 
but at the firſt Appearance of the Morning, which they cal- 
led, He dprayio. 

ARQUEBUSS, or Hauk Russ, a large Hand. gun, 
ſomething bigger than our Muſquet; and called by ſome 


a Caliever. See HARQUEBUSs. 
Arquezuss a Croc, is a ſort of ſmall Fort-Arm, which 


carries a Ball of about three half Ounces; now only uſed 
in old Caſtile, and ſome Gariſons of the French. 


The Word is deriv'd from the Ttalian Arcobuſio, or Arco- 
abuſo, form'd of Arco, a Bow, and Br/zo, a Hole; becauſe 
of the Touch-Hole of an Arguebyſi, which ſucceeds to the 
Uſe of the Bow among the Antients. 

ARRAIGN, or ABRAIN, in Law, fignifies to ſet a 
Thing in Order, or in its Place. See ARRANGEMENT. 

Thus, he is ſaid to Arraign a Writ of Novel Diſſeiſin, 
who prepares and fits it for Trial before the Juſtices of the 
Circuit. In this Senſe Littleton ſays, the Leflee arraigneth 
an Aſſize of Novel Diſſeiſin.— To arraign the Aflize, is to 
cauſe the Tenant to be called to make the Plaint, and to ſet 
the Cauſe in ſuch Order, as the Tenant may be forced to 
anſwer thereto. : 0 

A Priſoner is alſo ſaid to be arraigned, when ho is indic- 
ted and brought forth to his Trial. See InDicTMENT.— 

Spelman is of Opinion the Word ſhould be written Ar- 
rame, from Arramare, and that from the old French Arra- 
mir, i. e. Furare, promittere, Solemniter profiteri. Yet in 
the Regiſter we find no ſuch Word as Arramare; but in all 
the Writs of Aſſize, the Year-Books, £9c. it is Arrainavit: 
The more natural Derivation is from the French Arraiſon- 
ner, i. e. ad rationem ponere, to call a Man to anſwer in 
Form of Law; which comes from the barbarous Latin 
Aarationare, i. e. placitare— In which Senſe, to arraigu a 

Criminal, is ponere eum ad rationem. 
ARRAIGNMENT, or ARRANGEMENT, in Law, the 
Act of Arraiguing, or ſetting a Thing in Order. See An- 


AAIGNING/- 


ARRAIATIO Peaitum, the arraying of Foot Soldiers. 


See ARRAYING. 
ARRAS-Hancincs, a ſort of rich Tapeſtry, made at 


Arras in the County of Artois in Flanders. See TarisTRY. 


ARRANGEMENT, or Ranctmtnr, the Diſpoſition 


of the Parts of a Whole, in a certain Order. See Parr and 
Disrosi TIN. — | 
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The modern Philoſophy ſhews us, that the Diverſity a 1 


ARR 


Colours depends entirely on the Situation and the Ara 
ment of the Parts, which reflect the Light differently. "4 
Diverſity of Taſte and Smells on the different Aura 
ments of the Pores, which render them differently ſenky,. 
and the Diverſity of Bodies on the different Arrangey ez 
of their Parts. See Bop, c. . 
The happy Arrangement of Words makes one of 1, 
greateſt Beauties of Diſcourſe. See CoxsrRUCTIO Phy 
ARRAY, in Law, the ranking or ordering a Jury 
Inqueſt of Men impannel'd on any Cauſe. See Jux "a 
QUEST, &c. 35 
The Word may be derived either from the obſolen 
French Array, Order, or from Raye, a Line.— Hence the 


Verb, to Array a Paunel, Ann. 3 Hen. V. Oc. q. d. to ſk L 


forth the Men empanelled one by another. The erg, 
ſhall be quaſhed, ib. By the Statute, every Array in AR; 
ought to be made four Days before.—Hence allo, to chal 
lenge the Array; ſee Cyuaritnce. 

 ARRAYERS, Arraiatores, is uſed in ſome antient &. 
tutes, for ſuch Officers as had care of the Soldiers Armoy; 
and ſaw them duly accoutred in their Kinds. See AR Horz. 
2 Sc. 2 f : 
Such were the Commiſſioners of Array, appointed 
King Charles I. in the Year 1642. had it 1 

' ARREARS, or ARREARACOIES, the Remains of an Ac. 
count; or a Sum of Money remaining in the Hands of a 
Accomptant. See Account and AccomPraAnrT, 

The Word is alſo uſed more generally for a Remainde: 
of Rents, or Monies unpaid at the due Time ; whether 
they be Rents of a Manor, or any other Thing reſerved. 

The Word is derived from the French Arrerages, which 
is formed from arriere, and that again from retro, behind. 

ARREST, in common Law, an Exccution of the Con. 
mand of ſome Court, or Officer of Juſtice. —Hence, when: 
Perſon is legally ſtopp'd, apprehended, and reſtrained of 
his Liberty, for Debt, &c. he is ſaid to be arreſted, or pu 
under an Arreſt ; which is the beginning of Impriſonmen, 
See ATTACHMENT, IMPRISONMENT, and HAUTELopz, 

To move or plead in Arreſt of Judgment, is to ſhey 
Caufe why Judgm nt ſhould be ſtay d, tho' there be a Ver. 
dict in the Cauſe. See JupcmtnT and VEaDict. 
To plead in Arreſt of taking the Inqueſt, is to ſhew Cauſe 
why an Inqueſt ſhould not be taken. See Inguesr. 

The Word Arreſt, is originally French, and is uſed by 
them for a Decree, or Determination of a Cauſe debated 
to and fro : In which Senſe it ſeems deriv'd from the Greek 
per dy, placitum, the Pleaſure of the Court. See AxRxEr. 
ARRENTATION, AnxRrEtnDARE, in the Foreſt Lay, 
the Licenfing an Owner of Lands in the Foreſt, to encloſe 


them with a low Hedge and ſmall Ditch, in conſideration of 


a yearly Rent. See FoR EST, PurLizv, &c. 
Saving the Arrentations, denotes a Power reſerved to 


give ſuch Licenſes for a yearly Rent. 


lies for him whoſe Cattle or Goods are taken by another, 
who, during the Controverſy, makes, or is like to make 
them away, and will hardly be able to give Satisfaction ſu 
them afterwards. 

ARRESTANDO igſum, qui pecuniam recepit ad trol. 
ciſcendum in Obſequium Regis, &c. is a Writ which lies for 
the Apprehenſion of him that hath taken Freſt-Money fo 
the King's Wars, and hides himſelf when he ſhould go. St 
PazsT-Money. 

ARRESTO facto ſuper Bonis Mercatorum AliengeW 
rum, &c. is a Writ which lies for a Denizen againlt thi 
Goods of Strangers of another Country found within this 
Kingdom, in Recompence of Goods taken from him in that 
Country, after he hath been denied Reſtitution there. d 
MARKE. | a 

This among the antient Civilians, was called Clarig% 
now barbaroully Repriſalia. See CLARIOATIO and REIT 
SAL. 

ARRETED, Ag RECTA Tus, is ſometimes uſed in od 
antient Law-Books, for imputed, or laid to; as, No olf 
1 be arreted to one under Age. : 

RRHABONARII, a Sect in Religion, who held thi 
the Euchariſt is neither the real Fleſh and Blood of Chu 
nor yet the Sign of them, but only the Pledge or Eure 
thereof. | 

The Word is derived from the Greek "Appar, Arts 
Earneſt. 

ARRHA, Ax RES, or Argentum Dei. See EAuUxII. 


&c. ; 
ARRHEPHORIA, a Feaſt among the Athenian 
ſtituted in Honour of Minerva.— Boys, or, as ſome h 
Girls, between ) and 12 Years of Age, were the Miniſt 
that aſſiſted at this Feaſt. Sec Frasr. hich 

The Word is derived from the Greek Age, "7 
is compoſed of 4eenrov, Myſtery, and gipe, I carry— , 
Feaſt was alſo called Herſiphoria, from Herſe the Dab 


ter of Cecrops, on whole account it was n NlkAb 


the Door— 


| 8 Arſenal. 


=P Ec. 


ARS 


RE, a French Term, literally fignifying the 
ARR e, Part of any Thing; uſually wrote in Ex- 


idgedly, Rear. See REAR. 8 ; | 
gliſh, — 4" is or ARIERE-Z82, in the French Cuſtoms, 


ARR 
a Proclamation; whereby the King ſummons to the 
1 l dat hold of him; both his Vaſſals, z. c. the No- 
bleſſe, and the Vaſſals of his Vaſſals. See VAss AL, TE“ 
90. * . 
* 0 W Prove of Paris belongs the convoking and com- 
manding of the Ariere- Van. See ProvosT, Ac. ; 
M. Caſeneuve takes the Word to be compoſed of Arriere 
and Ban: The Han, according to him, denotes the con- 
vening of the Nobleſſe or Vai als, who hold Fees immedi- 
ately of the King; and Arriere, thoſe who only hold of 
the King mediately.—Paſquier obſerves, that the Word is 
frequently mentioned in the Salic Lap. 
RRIERE-Corps. See Cores. 


AnRIERE-FEE, or FIE, is a Fee dependant on ſome 
other ſuperior one. See FEE. n 
Theſe commenced at the Time when the Counts and 
Dukes, rendering their Governments hereditary in their Fa- 
milies, diſtributed to.their Officers certain Parts of the royal 
Domains which they found in their Provinces; and even 

ermitted thoſe Officers to gratify the Soldiers under them, 
with Parts thereof. See Count, DukE, Cc. 

Azritae-GuarD. Sce REAR-Grard. 

ArRIERE Vaal, or Tenant, the Vaſlal or Tenant of ano- 
ther Vaſſal or Tenant. Sce Vassar, TEN ANT, &c. ſee alſo 


ARRIERE-FEE. 4 | 
ARRONDIE, in Heraldry, a Ck oss-Arrondie, or round- 


ca, is that whoſe Arms are compoſed of Sections of a Circle, 


not oppofite to each other, ſo as to make the Arm buldge 


cout thicker in one Part than another; but both the Sections 


of each Arm lye the ſame Way, ſo that the Arm is eve- 
ry where of an equal Thickneſs; and all of them termina- 
ting at the Edges of the Eſcutcheon, like the plain Crols, 


See Cross. | 


ARSACIDES, Axsacivpz, the Deſcendants of Arſaces 


King of Parthia. . * 5 
This Arſaces, according to the Perſian Chronicles, was 


1 of the Lineage of Cyrus; tho others affirm that he was de- 
TCeended from Darius. —Be this as it will, Ar/aces having 


freed the Parthians from the Dominion of the Seleucides, 
they eſteemed him the Founder of their Monarchy, and 


BS would have all their future Kings bear his Name, and be 
called Arſacids. Whence the Poets have attributed the 


Appellation to the whole Nation. 1 
The Arſacides began to reign in Arſaces, under Scleucus II. 


ſurnamed Calliyicus, the third of the Seleucides, 240 Years 


before Chriſt ; and continued about 460 or 470 Years; when 


Artaxeræes kill'd Artabanus, the laſt of the Ar/acides; a- 
bout the Lear of Chriſt 227. : r-ſaci SS, 4 


ARSENAL, a royal or publick Magazine, or Place ap- 
pointed for the making, and keeping of Arms neceſſary ei- 


ARRESTANDIS Bonis ne diſſipentur, a Writ which A ther for Defence, or Aſſault, Sce Arms and Armory. 


The Arſenal of Venice is the Place where the Gallies are 
built and laid up.— The Arſenal of Paris, is that where the 
Cannon or great Guns are caſt. It has this Inſcription over 


Vulcania Tela Miniſtrat, 
Tela Giganteos debellatura furores. 


There are alſo Arſenals, or Store-houſes * 
| - appr ted to 
& Naval Furniture and Equipments. See 45 = ag vc. 


The Word, according to ſome, is deriv'd from 4rx or 


Arcus; or rather from Ars, an. Engine; this being the Pla 
J 2 the Engines of War are 3 derive ir 
E Ary Senatus, as being the Defence of the Senate; 
others from the Italian Arſenale, or from the modern Greek | 
Arſenalis; but the moſt probable Opinion is, that it is de- 


riv'd from Darſenaa, which, in the Arabick, ſignifies an 


ARSENIC, AxsENICUm, in natural Hiſtory, a ponde- 


rous mi 
us mineral Subſtance, extremely cauſtic or corroſi ve, 10 


the Degree of a violent Poiſon. See Fossir, Cox ROSIVE, 


The Word is com pounded of the Greek evep, Man, and 


%., I overcome, kill; alluding to its poiſonous Quality. 


_ PorsoN,— 
2.40 antient Manuſcript aſcribed to the Sybils, is a Verſe 


Ss which Plainly intimates Arſenic : 


Tetraſyllabus ſum ”— V 
Prima pars 
Secunda Victorian FR Faro, 


Arſenic ; 
. rſenic is rank'd among the Claſs of Sulphurs. See 


ULr nun. 


; There are di . 3 : 
tive; Red, rn Arſenic ; vis. Yellow, or Na- 
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of different Figures and Sizes. Its Colour, tho' always Yel- 
low, yet admits of divers Shades and Mixtures, as a gold- 
en Yellow, .reddiſh Yellow, green Yellow, Sc. It is found 
to contain a Portion of Gold, but ſo little, as not to quit the 
Coſt of ſeparating it. See, Ox INE Äx . 
Of this are prepared two other Kinds of Arſenic, vir, 
White and Red, n bow 
This, ſublimed with ſome other Matters, is the Sanda- 
racha Grecorum. See. SANDARACH. 4 | 
Tho' ſome Naturaliſts will have Red Arſenic, and Real- 
gal, two diſtin Drugs, taking the latter for a native Mine- 
ral, and the former for a Preparation of a native 4rſenic. 
See REALGAL, . bg „ 
Red Arſenic, called alſo Realgal, is only the native Tel- 
low rubiſied by Fire. U „ ads „ 
The White, or Cryſtalline, is drawn from the Yellow, 
by — it with a Proportion of Sea-Salt.—'Tis this 
Species is chiefly in Uſe, among us for real Arſenic. Some 
Authors give it a different Origin, and maintain it a native 
e _ — ee ſcaly Glebes in the Mines. 3 
ite and Yellow Arſenic are alſo. procurable from Co- 
balt: The Method of which, as pracliſed in Hungary, is 
given us by Dr. Krieg, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, 
N 293.—The Cobalt being beat to Powder, and the light 
ſandy Part waſh'd off, by a Current of Water, they put w at 
remains in a Furnace ; the Flame of which paſſing over the 
Powder, takes along with it the Arſenical Part, in Form of 
a Smoak; which being receiv'd by a Chimney, and carried 
thence into a cloſe Brick Channel, flicks by the Way to the 
Sides; and is ſcraped off, in form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh 
Powder. From what remains of the Cobalt, they proceed 
to make Smalt. See SWALT. | 
The ſmalleſt Quantity of any of theſe Arſenics, being 
mixed with any Metal, renders it friable, and abſolutely de- 
_—_ its ww 11g 1" 
Hence, the Refiners dread nothing ſo much as Au 0 
in their Metals; nor could any thin * ſo 3 
them, were ſuch a thing to be had, as a Menſtruum that 
would abſorb, or act on Arſenic alone; for then their Me- 
tals would be readily purified, without flying off, or evapo- 
rating. See REIN INx. | 
A fingle Grain of Arſenic will turn a Pound of Copper 
into a beautiful ſeeming Silver. This Hint, many Perſons 
have endeayoured to improve on, for the making- of Sil- 
ver, but in vain, as it could neyer be brought to ſuſtain the 


Hammer: Some have been hang'd for coining Species of 


this ſpurious Silver. See 81LvER, Corninc, &. _ 

The Chymiſts furniſh ſeveral Preparations. of Airſenic, 
which all turn on repeated Ablutions and Sublimations, to 
blunt the corroſive Salts thereof, and change them into a 
ſate Medicine, after the Manner of Sublimate— Such are 
Ruby of Arſenic, &c. But it ſcarce appears worth the Pains : 
And whatever ſome may urge, Ane ſhould never be 
uſed inwardly in any Form, as gnawing and tearing the 
Parts, and occaſioning mortal Convulſions.—Its Fume taken 
into the Lungs, kills inſtantly: And the oſtner it is ſubli- 
med, ſays Boerhaave, the ranker it grows. — Butter and 
Cow's Milk taken in large Quantities, prove good Anti- 
dotes againſt Arſenic. 3 | 

Regulus of AxsENIc, is the moſt fix d and compact Part 
thereof, prepared, by mixing it with Pot-aſhes and Soap, 
diſſolving the whole, and caſting it into a Mortar; upon 
which the heavieſt Part falls to the Bottom. See Rxevrus, 

Cauſtic Oil of AxskNxIc, is a Butyrous Liquor, like Butter 
of Antimony, prepared of Arſenic and corroſive Sublimate. 
5 ſerves to cat off fungous Fleſh, cleanſe carious Bones, 

c. 

ARSENICAL Magnet, Magnes Arſenicus, is a Preparation 
of Antimony, with Sulphur and White Arſenic. 

ARSENOTHELYS, among the antient Naturaliſts, the 
ſame with Hermaphrodite. See HERMATRODITE. 

The Greeks uſed the Word both of Men and Beaſts. — 
It is form'd from apoyy and baus, Male and Female. 

ARSIS and The/is, a Phraſe in muſical Compoſition ; 
where a Point being inverted, is ſaid to move per Arſin 8 
Theſin ; that is, riſes in one Part, and falls in another; or, 
on the contrary, falls in one Part, and riſes in another : 
Whence is produc'd a very agreeable Variety. 

ART, Axs, is defined by the Schoolmen, a Habit of 
the Mind operative or effeQive according to right Reaſon ; 
or, ſomewhat more intelligibly, a Habit of the Mind pre- 
ſcribing Rules for the due Fro uction of certain Effects; or 
the introducing of Changes in Bodies from ſome Foreknow- 
lege and Defign in a Perſon endued with a Principle or Fa- 
culty of Acting. See Hazit, AcTion, Ec. 

On this Footing, Arts are divided into aftive and factive. 
—Such as leave no external Effect after their Operation 
as Dancing, Fiddling, Sc. are called active or practical 
Arts: Thoſe which do leave an Effect, as Painting, 8c, are 
called factiue, or Effeftive Arts. Mag u. Moral. lib. 1. cap. 
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Arm is better defined, after my Lord Bacon, a proper 
Diſpoſal of the Things of Nature by human Thought and 
Experience, ſo as to make them anſwer the Deſigns and 
Uſes of Mankind. Sce ExrERIMUENTr, Gc. ; 

Nature, according to that Philoſopher, is ſometimes free, 
and at her own Diſpoſal; and then ſhe manifeſts herſelf in 
a regular Order: as we fee in the Heavens, Plants, Animals, 
Sc. Sometimes ſhe is irregular, and diſorderly, either 
thro' ſome uncommon Accident, or a Depravation in Mat- 
ter, when the Reſiſtance of ſome Impediment perverts her 
from her Courſe; as in the Production of Monſters. See 
MonsrzR —At other Times ſhe is ſubdued and faſhion'd 

by human Induſtry, and made to ſerve the ſeveral Purpoſes 
of Mankind. 

This laſt is what we call Art; in which Senſe, Art ſtands 


ſed to Nature. See NATURE, ARTIFICIAL, £9. 


9 
« ence, the Knowledge of Nature may be divided into 


the Hiſtory of Generations, of Prætergenerations, and of 


Arts.—The firſt conſiders Nature at Liberty; the ſecond, 
her Errors; and the third, her Reſtraints.— : 

Arr is alſo uſed for Science or Knowledge reduced into 
Practice. See KNnowLEDGE. 

Several of the Schoolmen hold Logic and Ethicks to be 
Arts; inaſmuch as they do not terminate in mere Theory, 
but tend to Practice. See Trzory and PRAcTICE ; ſee 
alſo LoG1ckxs, Ernicks, £9c. 

In this Senſe, ſome Branches of the Mathematicks are 
Arts, others Matters of Doctrine, or Science. See MArRE- 
MATIC Rs. | ; 

- Staticks is wholly ſcientifical, as it takes up with the mere 
Contemplation of Motion : Mechanicks, on the contrary, 
is an Art, as it reduces the Doctrines of Staticks into Prac- 
tice, See MATHEMATICES. 

Axr is principally uſed for a certain Syſtem or Collection 
of Rules, — and Inventions or * which 
being duly obſery'd, make the Things a Man undertakes 
ſucceed, and render them advantageous and agreeable. See 
Rur, PRECEer, EXPERIMENT, c. 

In this Senſe, Art is oppoſed to Science, which is a 
Collection of ſpeculative Principles and Concluſions. See 
SCIENCE. | 

The Nature and Origin of Art, and its Diſtinction from 
Science, will be farther conſider d in the Preface to this 
Work. 

Arts, in this Senſe, may be divided, with reſpect to their 
Scope and Object, into Human, as Medicine; and divine, as 
Theology. See Mtpicins and TnzoLoGyY. 

Human, again, may be ſubdivided into Civil ; as Law, 
Politicks, £9c. Military, as Fortification , Ec. Phyſical, as 
Agriculture, Chymiſtry, Anatomy, &c. Metaphyſical, as 
Logicks, pure Mathematicks, Oc. Philological, as Gram- 
mar, Criticiſm, c. Mercantile, to which belong the Me- 
chanical Arts and Manufactures. See each in its Place. 

Ars are more popularly divided into Liberal and Me- 
chanical. 

The liberal Arts are thoſe that are noble, and ingenuous ; 
or which are worthy of being cultivated without any re- 
gard to Lucre ariſing therefrom.—Such are Poetry, Mu- 
ſick, Painting, Grammar, Rhetoric, the military Art, Ar- 
chitecture, and Navigation. See L1iBERAL ; fee alſo Po- 
TRY, Music, GRAMMAR, RHETORIC, &c. 

Mechanical Arts, are thole wherein the Hand, and Body 
are more concern'd than the Mind; and which are chiefly 


cultivated for the ſake of the Profit they bring with them.— 


Of which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us with the 
Neceſſaries of Life, and are popularly known by the Name 
of Trades. Such are Weaving, Turnery, Brewing, Maſonry, 
Clock-making, Carpentry, Foineny, Foundery, Printing, &c. 
See TRADE, MAnuyAcTURE, &c. 
The mechanical Arts take their Denomination from un- 
aun, Machine; as being all practiſed by means of ſome 
Machine or Inſtrument. See MAacnine, &c. 
With the liberal Arts it is otherwiſe ; there being ſeveral 


of them which may be learnt and practiced without any 


Inſtrument at all: As ic, Eloquence, Medicine proper- 
ly ſo called, &c. e * 


The Arts which relate to the Sight and Hearing, My Lord 
Bacon obſerves, are reputed liberal beyond thoſe which re- 


gard the other Senſes, which are chiefly employed in Mat- 
ters of Luxury. See SENSE. 

It has been well noted by ſome Philoſophers, that during 
the Riſe and Growth of States, the military Arts chiefly 
flouriſh ; when arrived at their Height, the liberal Arts; 
and when on the declining hand, the voluptuary Arts. 

There are alſo divers particular Arts; as the Arr of Me- 
mory, the Art of Decyphering, Art of Fl ing, of Swim- 
ming, Art of Diving, &c., See ebe >. Darn 
FLyiNnG, SWIMMING, Divins, &c. 
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vill be found under their reſpective Articles in this Dig; 


The Nature, Office, Hiſtory , &c. of the ſevera] 7 'Y 
onary. 'Y 


The Word Art is derived from the Greek aper, y; 
Induſtry.— This is the Opinion of Donatus, on the fe 


Scene of Terence's Andria: Ars amd Tis d pe vc, aicta eſt fer 


Syncopen. Others derive it from dess, Utili 
which is _ in — Senſe in Aſchylus. 8 Prof, 
RT is allo applied to divers imaginary, and e 
ſtitious B and . en Aer 
Lully's Ax r, or the Tranſcendental art, by mes 
whereof a Man may diſpute whole Days on any To *. 
Nature, without underſtanding the leaſt tittle of the Thi 
in Diſpute ; thus called from its Inventor Raimond Tul! 1 
Ramon — 4 5 OY "mY 
It conſiſts chiefly in diſpoſing the ſeveral Sorts of Be: 
into divers Scales — Cd, — be run down in a debe 
ing Progreſſion.— Thus, whatever were propoſed to be talk; 
on, they wou'd ſay, firſt, it is a Being, and conſequen; 
one, true, good, perfect : then, it is either Ereated, of h 
created. Again, every created Being is either Body or 9 
rit, &c. ; 
Angelical Arr, or the Art of Spirits, is a Method of 
attaining to the Knowledge of any thing defired, by me, 
of an Angel, or rather of a Dæmon. See Dxmon. 
Under this come the Arts of Magic, Sorcery, Witchcraf, 
&c. See Macic, Soxctry, WircucRAFrT, &c. 


Term of Ax r, 
Maſter of Ax rs, 5 ſee 


Ars Notoria, is a manner of acquiring Sciences by Infuſios 
without any other Application than a little Faſting, an 
making a few Ceremonies. See FAsTING, &. 

They who make Profeſſion of this art, affirm that it wy 
by means hereof that Solomon, in one Night's Time, ac. 
quired all his Knowledge. Delrio ſhews it to be a crimi. 
nal Curiofity, and founded on a ſecret Compact with the 
Devil. Diſpuiſ. Mag. p. 11. It was ſolemnly condemn'd hy 
the Sorbonne, in 1320. 

St. Anſelm's Arr, is a ſuperſtitious Manner of curing 
Wounds, by barely touching the Linen wherewith those 
Wounds had been cover'd. See Wound and Srwraruy, 


TERM, 
MasTzR, DzcRzt, FAcutpr 


Delrio, in his'Diſquiſitiones Magice, obſerves that ſome il 3 


Tralian Soldiers, who practiced this Art, attributed the [n- 


vention thereof to St. Anſelm ; but aſſures us withal, that ii 
was really invented by Anſeim of Parma, a celebrated Ma. 


gician. 

St. Paul's Ax r, is a Branch of the Ars Notoria, ſo called 
as being ſuppoſed to have been taught by St. Paul, after his 
being taken up into the third Heaven. 

Arr and Part, is a Term uſed in the North of Znylau, 
and in Scotland. When any one is charged with a Crime, 
ma; ſay he is Art and Part in committing the ſame ; that 
is, 

PainciPAL, ACCESSARY, Sg. 


AR TERIOTOMY, in Chirurgery, &c. the Operation 


opening an Artery ; or of letting of Blood by the Arterics; 
practiced in ſome extraordinary Caſes. See Ax ERV, Pars 
BOTOMY, &c.— For the Effects hereof, ſee AuRURISMI. 

Arteriotomy, is a very dangerous Operation, ſeldon 
uſed with Deſign, except in the Temples, and behind the 
Ears, where the Arteries are eaſily cloſed again by reaſon 
the Cranium underneath, which would be very difficult i 
any other Part.—In the other Parts it uſually proves fatal; 
and we have numerous Inſtances of Perſons kill'd in Bleed: 
ing, by a Miſtake of an Artery for a Vein. 

Catherwoog endeavours to introduce Arteriotomy in ap 
pleQic Caſes, as much preferable to Venæſection; but be- 
not much followed. See AroPLEXVYV. 

The Word is form'd of cd tel, and 76, ſeco, I cut. 


ARTERY, AR TRRIA, in Anatomy, a hollow fiftulw 1 4 | 


Canal, appointed to receive the Blood from the Ventricles of 
the Heart, and diſtribute it to all Parts of the Body, for th! 
Maintainance of Heat and Life, and the Conveyance of i 
neceſſary Nutriment. See BLoop, HART, Lirz, &c. 

The Word is Greek, eprzeua which ſome imagine deriv' 
from dip, Aer, the Air, and 7ypiw, ſervo, to keep: Bu 
others who underſtand the Uſe of the Part better, derive " 
from «T3 5% dipgy, becauſe of its continual Throbbing ® 
Beating. 

The Arteries are ordinarily compoſed of three Coats ® 
Membranes. The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendin® 
being a Thread of fine Blood Veſſels with Nerves, for - 
riſhing the other Coats. The ſecond muſcular, made up" 
circular, or rather ſpiral Fibres ; of which there are more 


fewer Strata, according to the Bigneſs of the Artery : The 
ract them 


e was both a Contriver, and acted a Part in it. S:: n 


Fibres have a ſtrong 1 by which they cont 


Democritus maintain'd, that Men learnt all their Arts ſelves with Force, when the Power by which they have bon 


| 
j 
! 
f from Brutes; the Spider taught em Weaving, the Swallow ſtretched out, ceaſes. The thi i of 
i . . . s 7 5 th d d . ſt Coat 
i Building, the Nightingale Muſic; and ſoveral Medicine, fine, denſe, tranſparent Medi: which keeps the Þ 2 
within its Channels, which otherwiſe upon the Dilatots 


| fly ſeparate the ſpiral Fibres from 
f a” *s * n ſmaller, theſe Coats 
1 mc \ : 14g 

2 jrow übe Aeris are conical, i. e. begin with a Trunk, 
f 2 ing leſs and narrower, end in Branches o minute, 
je dhe - eſcape the Sight, unleſs aſſiſted n ; 
hat ny in the Tails of Tadpoles and ot: ſmall Eels, 
dy wie”? ics of the Arteries ſeem, by the ſwift uninter- 


ho f Coerde of the Blood, to be inoſculated or continued 


Pes riginations of the Veins: Tho by the Tranſparency 
1 Vefels, the actual Continuation be not viſible. See 
EF } NASTOMOSIS, and INOSCULATION. a 
ne Coats of the Arteries are of a very denſe, clo Ce Con. 
ure; by which means the Blood not being viſible thro' 
oem, they generally appear white, Add, that the Blood 
BS .occcding from a greater Capacity to a leſs, is thereby ſome- 
hat obſtructed in its Paſſage; but being forced on by the 
lotion of the Heart, diſtends the Coats, and thereby oc- 
adons a ſaliant Motion, call'd the Dar this Thick- 
Fes and Whiteneſs of the Arteries, with the ulſation ob- 


1 
1 „ 
3 
7 


"The Pulſe of the Arteries, like that of the Heart, con- 


WS 1;\of two reciprocal Motions, a Syſtole or Contraction, and 
bDiaſtole or Dilatation: But they keep oppoſite Times; 
ne Syſtole of the one anſwering to the Diaſtole of the other. 
Nee Purss, SYSYOLE, and DiasTOLE. 
All the Arteries of the Body, we have obſerved, ariſe 
&: two large Trunks, from the two Ventricles of the Heart. 
Phat from the right Ventricle, is called the Pulmonary 
rem, ſerving to carry the Blood into the Lungs : That 
rom the left; the Aorta, or great Artery ; which, by its 
umerous Ramifications, furniſhes all the reſt of the Body, 
W far as the remoteſt Stages of Circulation. See CIRcu- 

aT1on of rhe Blood. N 
ze Great Artery, after it leaves the Heart, divides into 
oo large Trunks, called the aſcending, or upper; and de- 
ending, or lower, Trunks. See Aon TA. 


Blood to the Head, and other upper Parts of the Body, and 
ſubdivided into three Branches. — The firſt, the right 
Pisbclavian, whence ariſe the Carotid, Vertebral, Cervical, 


Ine third, the left Subclavian ; whence ariſe the left Cer- 
ical, Verrebral, and Axillary.—See each deſcribed in its 
ooper Article, SuBCLAvian, CAROTID, VERTEBRAL, 
WL :xvicar, AxILLARY, Cc. 9 | 
The deſcending Trunk, or Aorta Heſtendens, carries the 
Wlood to the Trunk, and the lower Parts of the Body. 


SP brenic, Maſenteric, Emulgent, Spermatic, Iliac, Umbeli- 
=, Epigaſtric, Hypogaſtric, Crural, &c. with their ſeveral 
W amifications.—See each in its Place. 3 8 
A Draught of the ſeveral Arteries, with their Diviſions 
Ind Subdiviſions, in their natural Order and Pofition, as 
alen from the Life; ſee in Plate Anatomy. 3 
Arzxx, is allo applied to that fiſtulous Tube, compo- 
of Cartilages and Membranes, which deſcends from the 
Mouth to the Lungs, for the Conveyance and Reconvey- 
Wnce of the Air, in Reſpiration. *See RESPIRAT10N and 
Loss. 
This is particularly called the Aſpera Arteria, or Trachea, 
ad popularly the Viud. pipe. See TRAchEA. 

ARTERIAL, or Ax TERIOus, in Anatomy, ſomething 
bat relates to the Arteries. See ARTERY. | 
BS The arterial Blood is ſuppoſed more warm, florid, and 
rrituous than the venal. See Brood. | 
be Antiems gave the Name Vena Arterioſa, to the Tube 
D £ Canal whereby the Blood paſſes from the right Ventricle 
the Heart to the Lungs, as ſuppoſing it of an intermediate 
ure and Office, between an Artery and a Vein.—The 
G Moderns finding it a real Artery, call it the Pulmonary 

Pitery. See PULMONARY. 

ys The Canalis Arterioſus, is a Tube in the Heart ofa Fae 
WE”; which with the Foramen Ovale, ſerves to maintain the 
cculation of the Blood, and divert it from the Lungs. See 
Aris Arteriaſus, Fx xrus, CIRCULATION, and FoR A- 
BEN Ovale. 

x ARTHRITIS, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe better known un- 
OR Name of the Got. See Gour. 
£4 TY is form'd from the Greek ep9p, Articulus, a 
17 3 regard the chief Seat of that Diſtemper is in the 
5 ce HRODIA, in Anatomy, a Species of Articulation, 
cc of at Head of one Bone is received into a ſhallow 
F Suck © 3 See Boxk and ARTICULATION. 

= 3 at of the Humerus with the Scapula. See Hu- 


The | ; 
=. . Word is formed from the Greek ze0por, Articulus, 
4 el, reci pio, I receive. 

| OSIS, or An rh, in Anatomy, a Juncture 


4 f two B 
A 2 ones, deſi ned fe J - N , 
8 AuricviAT105. or Motion; called alſo Arliculation. 


| 


(mb 


Juncture, Joint. 


reed therein, Arteries are diſtinguiſh'd from Veins. See 


The aſcending Trunk, or Horta aſcendeus, conveys the 


bt Axillary, &c.—The ſecond, is the left Carotid.— The 


Out of this ariſe the Bronchial, Iatercoſtals, Coeliac, 


The Word is formed from the Greek aber, Articulus, 


ARTICLE, Azricurvs, à little Part or Diviſion of a 
Book, Writing, or the n Rh divides his Sum of The- 
ology, into ſeveral Queftions; and each Queſticn into di vers 
Articies.—Such, an Account conſiſts of ſo, many Articles. 
AR rTIcx is alſo uſed for the ſeveral Clauſes, or Condi- 
tions of a Convention, Treaty of Peace, or the like. Ses 


TREATyY, CONVENTION, &c. 


In this Senſe we ſay, Articles of Marriage, Articles Ca- 


pitulation, Preliminary Articles, &c.—The Eſtabliſhment 


of an Eaſt-India Company at Oſtend, is a direct Breach of 
the eighth and ninth Arricles of the Treaty of Munſter. 


ARrTICLEs of the Clergy, Articuli Cleri, are certain Sta- 


tutes touching Perſons and Cauſes eccleſiaſtical, made un- 
der EAward II. and III. | 8 3 
ARTIcIE of Faith, is ſome Point of Chriſtian Doctrine 
which we are obliged to believe, as having been revealed 
by God himſelf, and allow'd and cſtabliſh'd as ſuch by the 
Church. See Fairn, Ec. | | 
ARTICLE, Articulus, in Anatomy, is a Joint, or Juncture, 
of two or more Bones of the Body. See Bonx, Jol xx, Cc. 
ſee allo ARTICULATION. | PEO | 
AR ricrE of Death, Articulus Mortis, the laſt Pangs, or 
Agony of a dying Perſon. See Aconv. | | 
The Pope uſually ſends his Benediction to the Cardinals, 


Sc. in Articulo Mortis. 


ARTICLE, in Arithmetic, fignifies the Number 10, or 
any Number juſtly diviſible into ten Parts; as 20, 30, 40, 
£5c.—Theſe are Ae. called Decads, and ſometimes 
round Numbers: Harris. | 1 

ARTICLE, in Grammar, is a Particle uſed in moſt Lan- 
guages, for the declining of Nouns, and denoting the ſeve- 
ral Caſes and Genders thereof. See ParrTicLe, Noun, 
CAsk, GEN DER, Oc. | , 
| The Uſe of Articles ariſes hence, that in Languages 
which have not different Terminations to expreſs the dif- 
ferent States and Circumſtances of Nouns ; there is ſome- 
thing required to ſupply that Office. See TERMIN ATION. 

The Lalins have no Articles; but the Greeks, and molt 
of the modern Languages, have had Recourſe hereto, 
for fixing and aſcertaining the Vague Signification of com- 
mon and appellative Names. See Nau and ArrELLA- 
TI vx. 0 | | | 

The Greeks have their 6, the eaſtern Tongues their Fe 
Emphaticum ; the Italians their il, lo, and la. — The French 
their le, la, and les —The Engliſh alſo have two Articles, 
A and The; which being prefixed to Subſtantives, apply 


their general Signification to ſome particular Thing.—Thus }. 


we ſay, 4 Man; that is, fome Man or other: The Alan; 
that is, that certain Man. — 5 

Hence it appears that 4 is uſed in a larger, and more ge- 
neral Senſe, 00 plied indifferently to a ny particular Per- 
ſon or Thing. — + mb The diſtinguiſhes individually, 
and ſhews what particular Thing is ſpoke of. —If the Sub- 
ſtantive to which the Particle A is affix d, begin with a 
Vowel, or an H; we write and ſpeak it, An: So we fay, An 
Eye, an Hr, ĩðͤ v 3 | 

Some Grammarians make the Article a diſtin Part of 
Speech ; others will have it a Pronoun; and others, with 
Mr. Greenwood, a Noun adjective. See SrEECH, PRoNeuN, 
Ar nenn 2 

Articles are Things of great Service in a Language, as 
they contribute to the more neat and preciſe expreſſing of ſe- 
veral Properties and Relation which mult otherwiſe be loſt. 
—And hence one great Diſadvantage of the Latin, above 
other Languages which have Articles; in that the Article 
being either expreſſed, or left out, makes an Alteration in 
the Senſe, which the Latius cannot diſtinguiſh.—Thus when 
the Devil ſaid to our Saviour, Si tu es filius Dei, it may ei- 
ther be underſtood, if you are a Son of God, or, if you are 
the Son of God.—Scaliger, from the Want of Articles in the 
Latin, concluded them uſeleſs. 1 

The Tralians even prefix Articles to proper Names, 
which dont naturally need any, in regard 10 do of them- 
ſelves ſignify Things individually. — Thus they ſay, Z Arioſto, 


. 1 Tab, I Petrarcha.—Even the French join the Article 


to the proper Names of Kingdoms, Provinces, Sc. as la 
Suede, la Normandie. — And we our lelves do it to the 
Names of certain Mountains and Rivers ; as the Rhine, 
the Danube, the Alps, &c. g : 

Indeſinite ARTicLE. The Article A is ſaid to be in- 
definite, becauſe applied to Names taken in their more 
general, and confuled Signification ; as, He travelled with 
the Port and Equipage ofa Prince ; where the Word Prince 
may be underſtood of any Prince in the general. 

Definite ARTicLE. The Article The is ſaid to be 4e. 
nite, or demonſtrative, as fixing the Senſe of the Word it 
is put before, to one individual Thing. See DRTINITE. 

Fa. Bufrer diſtinguiſhes a third kind of Articles in the 
French, which he calls intermediate, or forties ſerving to 
denote part of a on expreſſed by the Subſtantives they 

n g are 
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ART 


added to: As, Des Scavans ont Cru, ſome learned Men 
have ſuppoſed, &c. I want, De la lumiere, ſome Light, Oc. 

The Uſe and Diſtinction of the definite and indefinite 
Articles le or la, and 4c or du, make one of the eee 
Diſficulties in the French Tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, 
and only to be acquired by Practice. We may add, that in 
the Engliſh, tho the Articles be ſo few, yet they are of 
ſach frequent Uſe, that they eafily diſcover any Stranger, 
from a natural Engliſhman. See Encrisn and FRENCH. 
' ARTICULARIS, Ax ric AR, in Medicine, an Epi- 
thet applied to a Diſeaſe which more immediately infeſts 
the Articuli, or Joints —The Morbus Articularis, is the 
ſame with the Greek arherris, and our Got. See Ar- 
THRIT1s and Gour. 

ARTICULATE Sounds, are thoſe which expreſs the 
Letters, Syllables, c. of any Alpnaber, or Language. See 

Co 


SounD, LETTER, ALPHABET, & g 
Brutes cannot form articulate Sounds, cannot articulate 


the Sounds of their Voice; excepting ſome few Birds, as 
the Parrot, Pye, &c. See Voice. 

ARTICULATION, AxzrTicvrartio, in Grammar, a 
diſtinct Pronunciation of Words and Syllables. See Pro- 
NUNCIATION, E9C. 

Articulation, is that part of Grammar which treats firſt 
of Sounds, and Letters; then of their Combination, for 
the compoſing of Syllables and Words. Hence he who pro- 
nounces his Words clearly, and diſtinctly, is ſaid to pronounce 
them articulately. See LETTER, SYLLABLE, Wok p, Gc. 

ARTICULATION, in Anatomy, 8 or Connexion 
of two Bones, deſign'd for Motion. See Box E, Mor iox, c. 

There are various Forms and Kinds of Articulation, ſui- 
ted to the ſeveral Sorts of Motion and Action. — That which 
has a notable and manifeſt Motion, is called Diarthroſis. 
See DiarTHROSIS.— This is ſubdivided into Euarthraſis, 
Arthrodia, and Ginglymus. See each in its Place, Ex AR- 
THROSIS, ARTHRODIA, and GiNGLYMUS. 

That which only admits of an obſcure Motion, is called 
Synarthrofis ; ſee SyxNarTHROSIS.—lt is ſubdivided into 
Symphiſis, Sutura, Harmonia, Syſarcoſis, Synconaroſts, 
Syneuroſis, Syntenoſis, and Synymen/is. See SYMPHISIS, 
SuTurRA, HARMONIA, Qc. 

ARTIFICIAL, Ax rIrIcIATIS, ſomething made 1 
not produced naturally, or in the common Courſe of Things. 
See ART. 

Art is uſually conſider'd as a Thing very different from 
Nature; and artificial Things, from natural ones: Whence 
ariſes another more grievous Error, viz. that Art is a dif- 
ferent Principle built upon Nature, and of ſuch Power, 
as to be able, either to perfect what Nature had begun, 
to rectiſy and amend her when diſordered, or to free her 
when confined ; tho* not utterly to divert or tranſmute 
her. — But the Truth is, artificial Things do not differ 
from natural ones in Nature or Form, but only in the 
Efficient: Man has no Power over Nature, befide what 
he has by Motion ; in vertue whereof, he can apply natu- 
ral Bodies to, or remove them from, one another. here 
ſuch Application, or joining of active Things to paſſive 
ones, is practicable, there may Man do any thing; where 
it is not, nothing. Gold we ſometimes ſee purified by the 
Chymiſt's Fire; and ſometimes find it perfectly pure in 
the Sands, Nature herſelf having done the Bufineſs : So 
the Rainbow is ſometimes form'd on high in the Water 
of a Cloud ; and ſometimes here below by a ſprinkling of 
Water. Nature, therefore, governs all Things; under 
this Subordination, of the Courſe of Nature, the Latitude 
or Evagation of Nature, and Art, or Man ſuper- added 
to her other Works. Bacon de Augmen. Scient. lib. II. See 
NATURE. 

ArrT1FIciaAr frequently coincides with fafitious. See 
FacT1TioOus. 

Thus we have artificial Sal-Armaniac, artificial Borax, 
Sc. See ArmonIac and Bon Ax. 

ARTIFICIAL Day. See Dar. 

ART1F1C1AL Globe, Sphere, Sc. See GLope,Srutrn c. 

ARTIFICIAL Horizon. See Hok1zoN. 

ArTiFiciar Eye. See Evr., 

ARTIFIcIAL Numbers, are Sccants, Sines, and Tan- 
gents—See SECANT, SINE, and TANGENT ; ſee alſo Lo- 
GARITHMICAL. 

Ax rTIFIcIAL Lines, on a Sector or Scale, are certain 
Lines ſo contrived, as to repreſent the Logarithmick Sines, 
and Tangents ; which, by the help of the Line of Num- 
bers, will ſolve all Queſtions in Trigonometry, Navigation, 
Ec. pretty exactly. See Linz, ScALt, SECTUR, c. 

ARTIFICIAL Fire-works, are Compoſitions of inflam- 
mable Materials; chiefly uſed on ſolemn Occaſions, by Way 
of Rejoycing. Sec Fir E-WOR Ks. 

ARTIFICIAL Arguments, in Rhetoric, are all ſuch Proofs 
or Conſiderations as ariſe from the Genius, Induſtry, or In- 
vention of the Orator. See AgcumtnT and IN VENTION. 

Such are Definitions, Cauſes, Effects, &c. which are thus 
called to diſtinguiſh them from Laws, Authorities, Citations, 
and other Arguments of that Nature, which azo ſaid to bo 
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inartificial Arguments. See DxNINIT ION, Avzrory,, ,, Will 

ARTILLERY, the heavy Equipage of War, pag, A 
hending all ſorts of great Fire-arms with their Aus il 
nances, as Cannons, Mortars, Bombs, Petards, Mik * 
Carbines, c. See CAN NON, Mog r AR, Gun, Per Fe J 

In this Senſe, the Word Artillery coincides with dh 
otherwiſe call Ordnance. See OrDnAnce. * 

There was no attacking ſuch a Place for want of he \ 
Artillery.—The Perſians, we are told in the Embag |. 3 
Figueroa, would never, in 1518, have either Artiller,® . 
Infantry in their Armies, by reaſon they hinder d their hy = 
ging and retiring with ſo much Nimbleneſs ; wherein thei 4 
chief military Addreſs and Glory lay. 

The Term Oy is ſometimes allo applied t t, 
antient Inſtruments of War, as the Catapultæ, bat, 
Rams, Oc. See Arirzs, Macuins, CarAPULTR, ee; ' 

Park of Ax rirrRRx, is that Place in a Camp ſet ag: WM 
for the Artillery, or large Fire-arms. BY | 

Traile, or Train of Artillery, is a Set, or certain Nun 
ber of Pieces of Ordnance mounted on Carriages, ity 
their Furniture fit for Marching, —To it frequently beo 
Mortar-pieces, with Bombs, Carcaſſes, £c. under the Dp? 
rection of a Maſter of the Artillery. See MAsrE R. 

There are Trains of Artillery in molt of the King's M.. 
gazines, as in the Tower, at Portſinouth, Plimonth, & 

ARTILLER Y-Company, is a Band of Infantry, confifin 
of 600 Men, making part of the Militia or City-guard, $6 
MILITIA. 

Their Officers are a Leader, two Lieutenants, two E. 
ſigus, three Gentlemen of Arms, &c. 

ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call Py. 
rotechnia, or the Art of Fire-works, with the Inflrumen; 
and Apparatus belonging thereto. See PrroTEcnxt,, BM 

The Writers upon Artillery, are Caſimir Semionorritz, 
Apole, Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and De 5. Remigi 
in his Memores de Artillerie, which contains an accurate 
Deſcription of all the Machines and Inſtruments of Nu 
now in Uſe, with every Thing that relates thereto, 

ARTOTYRITES, or Ax roryYRIT , a Se in Religion; 
being a Branch of the antient Montaniſts, who firſt appear 
in the ſecond Century, and infected all Galatia. See Mos 
TANIST. 

They uſed Bread and Cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or perha ? 
Bread baked with Cheeſe.—Their Reaſon was, that the 
firſt Men offer d to God, not only the Fruits of the Earth, WY 
but of their Flocks too. | 

Hence, according to St. Auguſtin, came their Name, 
which is Greek; being compoſed of ar-, Bread, and 36, 
Cheeſe. | 

ARVALES Fratres, were Prieſts in antient Rome, who 
aſſiſted in the Sacrifices of the Amlarvalia offer'd every 
Year to Ceres and Bacchus for the Proſperity of the Fruit 
of the Earth, viz. of the Corn and Wine. See Pr1zs5r 
and AMBARVALIA, E9c. | 

They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in 
Number; all of them Perſons of the firſt Diſtinction; the 
Founder himſelf having been of the Body.—They made: 
College, called Collegium Fratrum Arvalium. See Cortes. WY 

The Mark of their Dignity, was a Garland, compoſed o 8 
Ears of Corn, tied with a white Ribbon, which P1:ny fa, lf 
was the firſt Crown in Uſe at Rome. See Crown. T 

The Word is originally Latin, and is formed from 4. 
vum, a Field; becauſe, in their Ceremonies, they went in I 
Proceſſion a-round the Fields: Others ſay, becauſe they 
were appointed Arbitrators of all Differences relating to 
the Limits of Fields and Land-Marks. : 

According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romuluis 
Nurſe, was the firſt Founder of this Order of Prieſts : She 
it ſeems, had twelve Sons, who uſed to walk before her i 
the Sacrifice; one of whom dying, Romulus, in favour oſ 
his Nurſe, promiſed to take his Place; and hence, ſays be, 
came this Sacrifice, the Number twelve, and the Name 
Brother.—Pliny ſeems to indicate the ſame thing, when be 
mentions that Romulus inſtituted Prieſts of the Fields, afts! 
the Example of Acca Lanrentia his Nurſe. ; 

ARUSPICES, an Order of Prieſts among the antielt 
Romans, who foretold Things to come, by inſpecting tf 
Entrails of Beaſts killed in Sacrifice. See 2 an 
SACRIFICE. 

The Word is derived from haruga, which fignifics te WM 
Entrails of Victims; and aſpicere, to view or conſider. V 
thers ſay, from Aras, and Iaſpicere, to inſpe& the Altars” 
Fa- Pezron is poſitive the Word was originall form'd of the 
Celtic Au, Liver; and ſpicio, I look; whence AuP'*: 
Which being a Word ſomewhat rude of Pronunciation, the) 
thence form'd Aruſpev. See Avseicss. 
| The Doctrine or Diſcipline of the Aruſpices, was form 
into a preciſe Art, cali Aruſpicina. See Divinati% 

ARYTANOIDES, in Anatomy, the third and four! 
Cartilages of the Larynx, fituate under the Thyroides; cal 
allo Guttaleßs. See Larvnx. | i 

The Arytænoides are thus called on account of the Fig 


of an Ewerg which, together, they ſomeybat ae Rc 


> , to drink; and «des, Forma, Shape. 
From #55 XOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles of 
LARYNX 
the 3 has its Head in one Arytænoid Car- 
. Log - irs Tail in the other; and ſerves to bring them 
ai and ſhut the Rima or Glottis, See Gror rs. 
wget ART TENODEUs, in Anatomy, one of the Muſ- 
45 ving to cloſe the Larynx; otherwiſe called little A. 
cles | yp and Aryaritenoideus, as deriving its Origin from 
w__ derior and inferior part of the Arytznoides. See 
A EL HMUS, in Medicine, a e Failure of the 
— ſo as it can no longer be felt. See PULSE. 
Ne be Word is form'd from the privative Particle «, and 
' or Pulſus. ; 
* — wm has two different Significations. 
1 o It ſigniſies a Weight ; and in this Senſe the Roman 
* 15 is the ſame with the Roman Libra, or Pound. See 
3 Wrickr, LIBRA, PounD, &c. FR . 
The As had ſeveral Diviſions. —The principal were, the 
Uncia, or Ounce 3 which was the twelfth Part ot the 4s : 
Sextans, the fixth Part of the 4s, or two Ounces : Qua- 
Zrans, the fourth Part of the A, or three Ounces: Tiens, 
che third Part of the As, which was four Ounces : 57 
unt was five Ounces: Semis, half the As, that is fix Qun- 
_ Septunx, ſeven Ounces: Bes, two Thirds of the As, 
or eight Ounces : Doarans, three Fourths of the As, or 
nine Ounces : Deætaus, ten Ounces : Deunx, eleven Qun- 
ces. See Quncs, Uncia, QVADRANS, &c. 
Hence, allo, the Word As came to ſignify a whole or en- 
n re Thing, or the Totality of any Thing; in which Senſe it 
was uſed, principally, in Matters of Succeſſion, and ſignified 
the whole Fucce ion, or Inheritance. Thus, to inherit to any 
Perſon, ex ae, was to inherit all his Eſtate, to be his ſole 
Legatee, his only Heir; and thus, to inherit, ex triente, ex 
ſenuſſe, ex beſſe, was to inherit a Third, an Half, or two 
Thirds of the Eftate. N 
2e As was alſo the Name of a Roman Coin. See Coin. 
Under Numa Pompilius, according to Euſebins, the As 


Tullus Haſtilius, it was Braſs, and was call'd As, Libra, or 
Pound. Four hundred and 2 Years after, the firſt 
Punic War having exhauſted the Treaſury, they retrench'd 
a Sextans or two Ounces, and thenceforward only made it 
of the Weight of a Dexrans, or ten Ounces.— After this 
they took away another Ounce, and reduced the As to a 
Dodrans, or nine Ounces.—Laſtly, by the Papirian Law, 
they took away an Ounce and half more, and reduced the 
As to a Septunx and Semuncia : And 'tis generally thought 
that it reſted here all the Time of the Commonwealth. See 
& Moxzyv. 

Isis laſt was called the Papirian As, in regard the Law 
juſt mentioned was paſs'd in the Year of Rome 563, by C. 
Papirius Carbo, then Tribune of the People. Thus there 
were four different As's in the Time of the Commonwealth. 

The Figure which the As bore, was a Fanus with two 
Faces on the one Side, and the Roſtrum or Prow of a Ship 
on the other Side. 

The Word is derived from the Greek ais, which, in the 
Dorick Dialect, is uſed for eis, one, 9. 4. an entire Thing; 
as above noted. CGo0d7v772 will have it named As, quaſi A's, 
| & becauſe made of Braſs —Budens has wrote nine Books De 
| e & ejus partibus, of the As and its Parts. 

EE ASAPPES, Asarer, an Order of Soldiers in the Turkiſh 
RX Army, whom they expoſe to the firſt Shock of their Ene- 
mies, to the end that being thus fatigued, and their Swords 
blunted, the Spahi's and Janizaries may fall on and find an 
ealy Conqueſt. 
he Aſappes are held of fo little Value, that they fre- 
quently ſerve as Bridges for the Cavalry to paſs over, in ill 
Roads, and as Faſcines to fill up the Ditches of Places be- 
ſieged.— The greateſt Part of them are natural Turks z they 
$ travel on Foot, and have no Pay, but the Plunder they can 
get from the Enemy. | 
The Word is deriv'd from the Turkiſh Saph, which fig- 
Wy wifes Rank, File, Order; from whence they have formod 
: WS 47baph, to range in Battle. 
5 ASBESTINE Paper or Cloth, is ſuch as will burn in 
be Fire, be purified by it, and yet not conſume. See Ix- 
COMBUSTIBLE. 


It is made of the 45beſtos, or Lapis Amianthus : and is b 
ſome called Linum — my See 1 l we 


The Antients are ſaid to have made Napkins and Towels 
of it, which, when foul, inſtead of Waſhing, they threw 
BY into the Fire to cleanſe, Sec Linda Tncombuſtibile, 
F ASBEST'OS, or Amianthus, Lapis, in natural Hiſtory, 
= ca * alſo Caryſtius Lapis, an incombuſtible Matter; ſup- 
bobed by ſome to be a fort of Flax, growing on the Pyre- 
5; whence it is alſo called Linum vivum, Linun In- 

t, &c. | x 
4 e Asbeſtos, or Lapis Asbeſtos, is really a ſort of native 
ile Stone, which one may ſplit into Throads or Filaments, 
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was cither of Wood, Leather, or Shell.—In the Time of 


ASC 


very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, filkv, and of a 
greyiſh ſilver Colour, not unlike Tale of Venice. 

It is almoſt- infipid to the Taſte, indifloluble in Water; 
and expoſed: to the Fire, neither conſumes nor calcines.— 


A large Burning-glaſs, indeed, reduces it into little Glaſs 


Globules, in proportion as the Filaments ſeparate ; but com- 


mon Fire only whitens it. Sce Bux NIN G- Ca. 


Theſe Filaments are of different Lengths, from one Inch 
to ten. The Stone is found incloſed within other very hard 
Stones, and is brought from the Iſles of the Archipelago, 
the Pyreneans, and from Montanban in France. We have 
alſo ſeen Inſtances of it in Scotland, Wales, e. 

Several Perſons have pretended to the Secret of ſpinning 
the Asbeſtos : B. Porta aſſures, that in his Time, twas a 
thing known to every Body in Venice: And yet this ſhould 


ſeem hardly ” vey without the Mixture of ſome other 


very pliant Matter, as Wool, Line or Hemp along with it ; 
the Filaments of the Amianthus it ſelf being too brittle to 
make any tolerably fine Works. — Sce further of the natural 
Hiſtory, Preparation, Manufacturing, &c. of this celebrated 
Stuff,, under the Article Lix uu Incombuſtibile 

The Works made of A:beſtos, were heretofore held in ſo 
great Eſteem, that they were of equal Price with Gold; and 
none but Emperors and Kings had Napkins made of it. See 
AsBESTINE- Cloth. 1 

Some Antiquaries are of Opinion, that the Antients made 
Shrouds of the A45beſtos, wherein they burnt the Bodies of 
their Kings, in order to preſerve their Aſbes entire, and pre- 
vent their being mix'd with thoſe of Wood, and other com- 
buſtible Matters, whereof the common Funeral Piles were 
form'd. See FUN ZA ar, Bux NIN, gc. 7 | 

Others afſert, that the Antients uſed the A5beftos; to 
make perpetual Wicks for ſepulchral Lamps. 


However this be, there are ſome at this Day who uſe - 


the Asbeſtos for the Wicks of ſuch Lamps as they would 
not have any trouble withal; becauſe the Amianthus never 
waſting, there is no occaſion for ſhifting the Wick. See 
Lame. 

The Word acges O-, Asbeſtos, properly fignifies an incom- 
buſtible Body; being formed of the privative Particle a, and 
oBerruudt, extinguo.—Notwithitanding the common opinion 
that Fire has no Effect on the pre ns yet, in two Trials 
before the Royal Society, a Piece of incombuſtible Cloth 
made of this Stone, a Foot long, and half a Foot broad, 
weighing about an Qunce and half, was found to loſe above 
a Dram of its Weight, each time. | BY 

The Asbeſtos applied to any Part of the Body, excites an 
Bu and yet we read of it as antiently preſcribed for 
Diſeaſes of the Skin, and particularly for the Itch : Unleſs it 
were rather the Alumen Plumoſum that was meant hereby ; 
for even at this Day, they are frequently confounded. See 
ALum and Pruuosk. | 

ASCARIDES, in Medicine, a kind of little Worms, 
ſometimes found in the Re&um, and adhering to the Fun- 
dament. gee Wor us and VERMEs: | 

They are thus called from the Greek ru, · J leap, 
on account of their continual troubleſome Motion, cauſing a 
moſt intolerable itching. re, 

ASCENDANT, or Ascznvexr, or AsckN DING Line, in 
Genealogy, is underſtood of ſuch Relations as have gone 
before us ; or thoſe nearer the Root of the Family. See 
Ling and ConsancviniTy, 

Such are Father, Grandfather, Great Uncle, Sc. They 
are thus called in Contradiſtinction to Deſcendants, or the 
deſcending Line. See DzsctnDanrt. 

Marriage is always forbid between the Aſcendents and 
Deſcendents, in the direct Line. See MaRRTAGE, Dr- 
REE, Ge. 

ASCENDENT, in Aſtrology, the Horoſcope ; or the De- 
gree of the Equator which riſes upon the Horizon, at the 
Time of the Birth of any one. Sec Horoscors. 

This is ſuppoſed to have an Influence on his Life and For- 
tune, 'by giving him a Bent and Propenfity to one thing 
more than another. See NATIvIrx, Oc. | LS 

In the Cceleſtial Theme, this is alſo called the Firſt 
Houſe, the Oriental Angle, and the Significator of Life. 
See Hovsr, THEME, S1GNIFICA TOR, c. | 


Such a Planet ruled in his Aſcendent.— Jupiter was in 
his Aſcendent, &c. | 


Hence the Word is alſo uſed in a moral Senſe, for ſome 


r which one Man has over another, from ſome 
unknown Cauſe. | . 


ASCENDING, in Aſtronomy, is underſtood of thoſe 
Stars, or Degrees of the Heavens, Sc. which are riſing 


above the Horizon, in any Parallel of the Equator. See 
RisinG and Hor lz ox. 


AsCcEnDING Latitude, is the Latitude of a Planet when 
going towards the Poles. See Latirupe. 

AscEnDING Node, is that Point of a Planet's Orbit, where- 
in it paſſes the Ecliptic, to proceed to the Northward. See 
ORBIT, Prank, 6. | 
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This is otherwiſe called the northern Node, and repre- 
ſented by this Character . See NoDE, &c. | 

Ascznvinc, Aſcendens, in Matters of Genealogy, Qc. 
Sce ASCENDENT- 

AsckN DING Signs, among Aſtrologers, are thoſe which 
are upon their Aſcent or Riſe; from the Nadir or loweſt 
Part of the Heavens, to the Zenith or higheſt. See S16N, 
ZENITH, NADIR, Oc. 772 

AscznviNnG, in Anatomy, is applied to ſuch. Veſſels as 
carry the Blood upwards, or from lower to higher Parts of 
the Body. See Broop and VESSEL. 4 

The Aſcending Aorta, Aorta aſtendens, is the ſuperior 
Trunk of the Artery, which furniſhes the Head. Sce 

AoR TA. é | 

The aſcending Cava, Vena Cava Aſcendens, is a large 
Vein form'd by a Meeting or Union of the. two lliacks of 
one Side, with thoſe of the other. See Cava. 

Many of the antient Anatomiſts, call'd this the deſcending 
Cava; as imagining that the Blood deſcended from the Li- 
ver by this Vein, to ſupply the Parts below the Diaphragm. 
But the Moderns have ſhewn that it has a quite contrary 
Uſe, and ſerves for the Conveyance of the Blood from the 
lower Parts to the Head; whence its Appellation Aſcen- 
dent. 

ASCENSION, AscExsio, a riſing, or moving upwards. 
See AsckN T, AscEN DAN T, ASCENDING, c. 

ASCENSION is particularly uſed for that miraculous Ele- 
vation of our Saviour, when he mounted to Heaven in the 
Sight of his Apoſtles. — 

Hence alſo, Ascsns10n-Day, a Feſtival of the Church, 
held ten Days before Nhitſontide, in Memory of our Sa- 
viour's Aſcenſſon. See FEAST. 

AsSCENS10N, in Aſtronomy, is either right or oblique. 

Right Asctnsion. See Rio Aſcenſion. 

To find the Right Aſcenſions of the Sun, Stars, £9c. tri- 
gonometrically, ſay, as Radius is to the Cofine of the Sun's 
greateſt Declination, ſo is the Tangent of the Diſtance from 
Aries or Libra, to the Tangent of Right- Aſcenſion. 

To find the Right-4ſcen/ions mechanically by the Globe. 
See GLOBE. 

The Arch of Right- Aſcenſion, is that Portion of the Equa- 
tor intercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the 
Point of the Equator which is in,the Meridian : Or it is the 
Number of Degrees contained therein.—This coincides with 
the Right- Aſcenſion it ſelſ.— The Right. Aſcenſion is the 
ſame in all Parts of the Globe. | 

We ſometimes alſo ſay, the Right-Aſcen/ion of a Point 
of the Ecliptic, or any other Point of the Heavens. See 
DESCENSION. 

Obligue AscEns1on. See OBLiqQue Aſtenſion. 

To find the Oblique Aſcenſions of the Sun, either trigo- 
nometrically, or by the Globe. Sce Asctnsonar Diffe- 
rence, and Grog. 

The Arch of Oblique- Aſcenſion, is an Arch of the Hori- 
zon intercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the 
Point of the Equator which riſes with a Star or Planet in 
an Oblique Sphere.—This coincides with the Oblique 4/- 
cenſion it ſelf.— The Oblique Aſcenſions change according to 
the Latitude of the Places. 

The Difference between the Right and Oblique Aſcen- 


ſions, is called the aſten/zonal Difference. See Asctn- 


SIONAL, 

AscEn$10NAL Difference, is the Difference between the 
Right and Oblique Aſcenſion. See AscEnS10N. | 

Or it is the Space of Time which the Sun riſes or ſets before 
or after fix of the Clock. 

To find the Aſcenſſonal Difference trigonometrically, ha- 
ving the Latitude of the Place, and the Sun's Declination 
given; ſay, As the Co-Tangent of the Latitude, is to the 
Tangent of the Sun's Declination, ſo is the Radius to the 


Sine of the Aſcenſional Difference. 


For Example, ſuppoſe the Latitude be 519. 30'. and the 
Sun's Declination 9®. co”. 


Then, to the Ar-co. of the Co] DONA 
Tangent of — — — 519. 30. 0,099395 
Add the Tangent of . 99. oo. 9,199712 


Sum is the Sine of — — 11. 29' =9,299107 


which is the aſcenſional Difference required; and being re- 
duced into Time, by allowing four Minutes of an Hour for 
every Degree, it will be 44. 29”. See Tims. 

If the Sun be in any of the northern Signs, and the af 
cenſional Difference, as D O, be ſubſtracted from the Right 
Aſcenſion D, in Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 63. the Remainder 
will be the Oblique Aſcenſion O.—lIt he be in a ſouthern 
Sign, the aſcenſtonal Difference being added to the Right 
Alcenſioin, the Sum is the Oblique Aſcenſion; and thus may 
Tables of Oblique Aſcenſious be conſtructed for the ſeveral 
Degrees of the Ecliptick, under the ſeveral Elevations of 
the Pole. See TazrLe. 
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ASCENSORIUM occurs in our antient Write, 
Stair or Step. See STAIR, e ye 
ASCENT. Asctnsvus, the Motion of a Body tend: 
from below upwards. See Mort1oN. k 
In this Senſe the Word ſtands oppoſed to Deſcent. 92 ; 
DESCENT: 1 3 Pr 
The Peripateticks attribute the ſpontaneous Aſcent of k. 
dies, to a Principle of 2 inherent in them. See Lzy;, 
The Moderns deny any ſuch Thing as ſpontaneous Ie,” 
and ſhew that whatever aſcends, does it in virtue of ſomes 
ternal Impulſe or Extruſior. Thus it is that Smoak, and 6 
rare Bodies, aſcend in Atmoſphere; and Oil, light Worg 
Oc. in Water: Not by any external Principle of Levity, 1 
by the ſuperior Gravity or Tendency downwards of the ban 
of the Medium wherein they are. See GRraviry, Maps 


Ty J 


The Aſcenr of light Bodies in heavy Mediums is ,,, 
duced after the fame manner as the 4ſc ent of the lights 
Scale of a Ballance.— It is not that ſuch Scale has an Inter. 
nal Principle whereby it immediately tends upwards, hn 
it is impelled upwards by the Przponderancy of the Other 
Scale; the Exceſs of the Weight of the one having the ſane 
Effect by augmenting its Impetus downwards, as fo my 
real Levity in the other: By reaſon the Tendencies mutual 
oppoſe each other.—See this further illuſtrated under the 
Articles Spciric Gravity, Frvins, HxDROSTATTcAL 3, 
lance, &c. LEM 

AscenrT of Bodies on inclined Planes. See the Dodtine 
and Laws thereof, under the Article Iaclined PLAN. 

Ascent of Flnids, is particularly underſtood of their f. 
ſing above their own Level between the Surfaces of nearly 
contiguous Bodies, or in ſlender capillary Glaſs Tubes, ut 
in Veſſels filled with Sand, Aſhes, or the like porous Sub. 
ſtance. See FLvin. 

This Effect happens as well zu vacro as in the open 
Air, and in crooked as well as ſtrait Tubes. — Some II. 

uors, as Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Turpentine, aſcend 
litter than others; and ſome riſe after a different manner 
from others. Mercury does not aſcend at all, but rather 
ſubſides. 

The Phænomenon, with its Cauſes, Cc. in the Inſtance 
of Capillary Tubes, will be ſpoke of more at large under 
the Article CA ILLARY Tube. | 

As to Planes—Two ſmooth poliſhed Plates of Glaſs, Me. 
tal, Stone, or other Matter, being fo diſpoſed as to be al. 
moſt contiguous, have the Effect of ſeveral parallel capil 
lary Tubes; and the Pluid riſes in them accordingly, the 
like may be ſaid of a Veſſel fil'd with Sand, Cc. the diyers 
little Interſtices whereof form, as it were, a kind of Cx 
pillary Tubes. So that the ſame Principle accounts for the 
Appearance in them all. And to. the ſame may probably 
be aſcribed the Aſcent of the Sap in Vegetables. See Vs 
GETABLE and VEGETA TION. 

Thus Sir J. Newron—* If a large Pipe of Glaſs be filed 
* with ſifted Aſhes well preſſed together, and one End dip- 
* ped into er Water, the Fluid will aſcend ſlow') i 
* the Aſhes, ſo as in the Space of a Week or Fortnight, to 
reach the Height of 30 or 40 Inches above the ſtagnant 
Water. This Aſcent is wholly owing to the Action of 
thoſe Particles of the Aſhes which are 1 5 the Surface of 
the elevated Water; thoſe within the Water attracting a 
much downwards as upwards : It follows, that the Action 
of ſuch Particles is very ſtrong; tho' being leſs denſe and 
cloſe than thoſe of Glaſs, their Action is not equal to that d 
Glaſs, which keeps 8 ſuſpended to the Height 
of 60 or 70 Inches, and therefore acts with a Force which 
would keep Water ſuſpended to the Height of above 6 
Feet.— By the ſame Principle, a Sponge ſucks in Watt) 
and the Glands in the Bodies of Animals, according t 
their ſeveral Natures and Diſpoſitions, imbibe variw 
Juices from the Blood.” Opticks, p. 367. 

If a Drop of Oil, Water, or other Fluid, be laid on! 
Glaſs Plane perpendicular to the Horizon, ſo as to ftand 
without breaking or running off; and another Plane incit- 
ed to the former, ſo as to meet a-top, be brought to touch 
the Drop; then will the Drop break, and aſcend towards 
the touching End of the Planes: And it will aſcend theft 
ſter in proportion as it is higher, by reaſon the Diſtance be 
tween the Planes is conſtantly diminiſhing —Afeer the ſam? 
manner, the Drop may be brought to any part of the Plans 
either upward or downward, or fideways, by altering i 
Angle of Inclination. | : 

Laſtly, if the ſame perpendicular Planes be ſo places, 3 
that two of their Sides meet and form a ſmall Angle, 1 
other two being only kept a-part by the Interpoſition © 
ſome thin Body; and thus immerged in a Fluid ting 
with ſome Colour : The Fluid will aſcend between the Flat 
and this the higheſt where the Planes are nearelt ; ſo 15 
form a Curve Line, which is found to be a juſt Pepe 
one of the Aſymptotes whereof, is the Line of the Fus 
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| l Cauſe in all theſe Phænomena, is the ſame 
! he e See ATTRACTION. | 
ower e jn Aſtronomy, Ge. See ASCENSION. ; 
ASCEN >. Logic, is a kind of Argumentation, wherein 


Ar yore Particulars do Univerſals. See UNIVERSAL, 
= LE; and PARTICULAR. 5 
RAO we ſay, This Man is an Animal, and that Man 


Ao, — the other Man, Oc. therefore every Man 
hu 1 Fire, Water, Air, and Earth, are ſour; 
Vetere the Number of Elements is four. —See Ix puc- 
_ | j for 

$cETA, ASCETES, an antient Name 

> | W the primitive Times devoted themſelves 
oc 3 Exerciſes of Piety and Virtue in a retired Life ; and 
_ one larly to Prayer and Mortification. See SoLITAR Y. 
I a frerwards, when the Monks came in faſhion, this Title 
as beſtowed upon them; eſpecially ſuch of them as lived 
f Solitude. Sec Monk, Hermit, Ancnorirx, Cc. 
c The Word is derived from the Greek 4oxnra, which is 

mid from 45%, exerceo, I exerciſe. 2 
| Ahe Term Aſcetic is alſo uſed as a Title of ſeveral Books 
1 {Spiritual Exerciſes : As, the Aſcericks, or devout Treatiſes 
L of St. Baſil, Archbiſhop of Ceſarea in Cappadocia. 

We allo ſay, the Aſcetic Life, meaning the Exerciſe of 
prayer, Meditation, and Mortification.— See MysT1c. 
AsECRETA, a Secretary. Sec SECRETARY. | 
AscETERIUM, AssrsTERIUM , ARCHISTEP.1UM, c. 
te Words frequently uſed among our antient Writers, for 
Iſoraſtery. See MonASTEE.Y. . 

ASCII, in Geography, are thoſe Inhabitants of the Globe, 
nich, at certain Times of the Year, have no Shadow. See 
rosk and SHADOW. : 
duch are the Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone; by reaſon 
Ine Sun is ſometimes vertical to them. See ToxRID and 


\ 
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To find on what Days the People of any Parallel are 


Illi. See GLOBE. os ; 
The Word is form'd of the privative Particle a, and 


. Unbra, Shadow. | | 
= ASCITA, in Antiquity, a Sect or Pranch of Montaniſts, 
mi appear'd in the eleventh Century. See MonTANIsT. 
= The Word is derived from the Greek dex, a Bag or 
ottle. The Aſcitæ were fo call'd, becauſe they introduc'd 
kind of Bacchanals into their Aſſemblies, who danced 
ound a Bag or Skin blow'd up; ſaying, they were thoſe 
e Bottles fill'd with new Wine, whereof Jeſus Chriſt 
akes mention, Matth. xix. 17. : 
Theſe are ſometimes alſo call'd Aſcodrogites.— 3 
= ASCITES, in Medicine, a Species of Dropſy, affecting 
hic fly the Abdomen, or Lower Belly. See Ak DoukEN. 
The Aſcites is the ordinary Water-Dropſy. See DRorsv. 
# The Word is borrowed from the Greek 4oz©- Iter, Belly. 
= ASCLEPIAD, Ascrzriapevs, a Greek or Latin Verſe 
f four Feet, containing a Spondee, a Coriambus, and two 
WDactyls. See Foor and VERsE. 
= Such is the Verſe, Mecenas atavis Edite Regibus. 
Or of four Feet, and a long Syllable ; the firit a Spondee, 


4 
nd the ſecond a Dactyl, after which comes the long Sylla- 
ie, ſucceeded by two Dactyls: as, 

1 Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. 

As ODROUTES, in Antiquity, a Sect of Hereticks, 
WP" the ſecond Century, who rejected all Uſe of Sacraments, 
Wn this Principle, that incorporeal Things cannot be com- 


Wn unicated by Things vifible and corporeal. See SacRA- 

bs 

hey made perfect Redemption confiſt in the Know- 

edge of the Univerſe, Theodoret, lib. 1. Herer. 

= ASCOLIA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt which the Peaſants of 
Alca celebrated in Honour of Bacchus. See Fr as. 
hey ſacrificed a Goat to him, and of the Skin thereof 

Wnade a Foot-ball, which they blew up, and anointed with 

eme unctuous Matter. The young People playing at this, 

nd reping themſelves always on one Foot, whilſt the other 

as ſuſpen ed in Air, by their frequent Falls, gave occalion 

| WS Diverſion 13 Nr this Feaſt took its 

. er, tignitying a Bag or Budget. 

| ASELLUS, in Medicine. See 3 EDES, 

ASHLAR, a Term among Builders; by which they 

» on common or free Stones, as they come out of the 

e,, of different Lengths and Thickneſſes. See Sroxz 

nd Quarxy, 

K - SHLERIN G, among Builders, Quartering to tack to, 

F} LO IO about 2 5, or 3 Foot high, perpendicular to the 

sup to the Underſide of the Raſters. See BviLvinG, 

or, Covirin, &c. 

re in Building. See TI MEER. 

. "WEDNESDAY, the firſt Day of Lent ; fo called 

o 3 of the antient Church, of Faſting in Sack- 

. LY Aſhes on their Heads, in Token of Humiliation. 

ASHES, Cineres, the terrene or earthy Part of Wood, 


| bo and oth . b 5 
4 er combuſtible Bodies, remaining after they are 
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burnt or conſumed with Fire. See Ear rn, Bux Nx ING, FIRE, 
Oc. | | 

Aſhes are properly the Earth, and fix'd Salts of the Fuel, 
which the Fire cannot raiſe, all the other Principles being 
gone off in the Smoak. See Smoax, Fuxr, Fix'D, Vor a- 
TILE, SALT, Ec. | 7 

The Chymiſts frequently call the Aßbes of a Body its 
Calx. See Carx and CALcinaTiON. 

Aſhes, if well burnt, are uſually pure White, by reaſon 
the Oil to which they owe their Blackneſs when in a Coal, 


is ſuppoled quite evaporated. Sce Coar, Surenvs, Oc. 


WII TE, Brack, Sc. 

The Aſhes of Kali, Fern, or the like, are a principal 
8 in the Compoſition of Glaſs. Sce Kart, Gi Ass, 

c. | 
The Aſhes of all Vegetables are found to contain Iron, 
inſomuch that M. Geoffroy makes it a chymical Problem, 
which he propoſes to the Public, To find Aſhes without 
any Particles of Iron therein. Whether the Metal exiſted 
in the Plants themſelves, or is produced in 'em by the Ope- 
ration of Calcination, is a Point very ingeniouſly controvert- 
ed between Meſſ. Geoffroy and Lemery the younger, in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy. See the Subſtance of the 
Diſpute under the Article MxTAL. 

Aſbes, are of conſiderable Uſe in making Lixiviums, or 
Lyes, for the Purpoſes of Medicine, Bleaching, Sugar-Works, 
Sc. See Lix1ivivm; fee alſo Brtacnine, Cc. 

The Antients preſerved the Aſhes of their dead Ance- 
ſtors, with great — and Piety, in Urns, for the Purpoſe. 
Sce FUNERAL, Urn, c. 

ſhes, of all Kinds, in Virtue of their Salt, make an 
excellent Manure for cold and wet Grounds. Sce MANURE. 


Hence that of Virgil, 


3 : ; —Ne pudet, 
Effetos Cinerem immundum jactare per agras. 


Pot. Asus. See Por- Aſhes. | | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, NY 21. we have an 

Account of a Shower of Aſhes in the Archipelago, which 
held ſeveral Hours, and extended to Places diſtant above 
100 Leagues. Sce SnowEx and Rain. | 

ASIDE, in the Drama. — An Aſide, Seorſim, is ſomething 
which an Actor ſpeaks a- part, or, as it were, to himſelf, for the 
Inſtruction of the Audience, by diſcovering ſome Sentiment 
which otherwiſe did not appear, and which is to be con- 
cealed from the reſt of the Actors then preſent. 

The ſeverer Criticks condemn all Aſĩdes; and with ſome 
Reaſon ; as they are a manifeſt Breach of Probability.—Ac- 
cordingly, they are never to be uſed but at a Pinch, which a 

ood Author will ſcarce ſuffer himſelf to be brought to. See 
ROBABILITY, TRAGEDY, ComEDy ; ſee alſo SoLILOQ uv. 

ASPALATH, AsraLtaTavum, in Pharmacy, the Wood of 
a prickly Tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bit- 
ter to the Taſte, of a ſtrong Smell and Purple Colour. See 
Woop. | 

The Aſpalath is otherwiſe called Rhodium, or Roſewood, 
and was antiently in much Repute, as an Aftringent or 
Dryer, but now diſuſed. See Rosx. | 

In Virtue, Taſte, Smell, and Weight, it reſembles the 
Lignum Aloes ; and in Phyſick they are frequently ſubſti- 
tuted the one for the other. See AroEsSG . 

There are four Kinds of Aſpalath the firſt,” of the Co- 
lour of Box; hard, ſolid, heavy, and of a Smell like Ro- 
ſes, whence its Appellation Raſe od. — The ſecond, red, 
like Yew, and of a very agreeable Smell. The third, hard, 
twiſted, knotty : It has a rank Smell, like that of a Goat, 
and a diſagreeable Taſte.—The fourth, has an aſh-colour'd 
Bark, and its a Wood of a Purple Dye. 

The Roſe-wood is what the Fahabiranes of Martinico call 
Cypreſi-wood. See Cyrrts. 


It affords an Oil of an admirable Scent ; reputed one of 


the beſt of Perfumes, chiefly uſed in ſcenting Pomatums 
and Liniments. See PzrrumE. 


ASPECT, AsrEcrus, in perſpective, Gardening, Sc. 


See PROSP ECT, ExPosURE, c. 
Asp Er, in Aſtronomy, is uſed for the Situation of the 


Stars, or Planets, in reſpect of each other; or certain Con- 
figurations, and mutual Relations between the Planets, ari- 
ſing from their Situations in the Zodiac. See STAR, PLA- 
NET, c. | 

Tho' ſuch Configurations may be varied, and combined a 
thouland Ways, yet only a few of them are conſidered. — 
Hence, Volſius more accurately defines Afpect the meeting 
of luminous Rays emitted from two Planets, to the Earth, 
either ſituate in the ſame Right Line, or including an An- 
gle which is one or more Quota Parts of four Right An- 
gles. See Ray and ANcLE. , ; 

Hence it follows, that Conjunction and Oppoſition are the 
two Extremes of the A4ſpefs ; Conjunttion being the Be- 
ginning, and Oppoſition the higheſt Term. See Conjuxc- 


TION and Oreosi rio. 
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Beſide theſe two extreme 4ſpefs, Conjunction, and Op- When theſe two Orders of Fibres act, they aſſiſt, tor | 
poſition, the Antients reckon'd three other, vis. Trigon or with the external Membrane, in Expiration, in Cane | 
Trine, the Angle meaſured by A B. Tab. Aſtron. Fig. 3. and in Altering the Tone of the Voice. See Expiz an J 


Tetragon or Quadrate, the Angle meaſured by the Qua- Vorcx, Cc. 125 
drant A D; and Sextile, which is the Angle meaſured by The ſecond Membrane is altogether glandulous; an; k 


the Sextant AG. See Tricon, TETRACGON, QUADRATE excretory Veſſels of its Glands opening into the Cavin © 
and SEXTILE. the Trachea, ſeparate a Low for moiſtening the a 
e 


The Doctrine of Aſpects was introduced by the Aſtrolo- and defending it from the Acrimony of the Air,—The ly 


gers, as the Foundation of their Predictions. Hence Kepler is a Net of Veins, Nerves, and Arteries; the Veing 
þ 3 Aspect by an Angle form'd by the Rays of two Branches of the Jena Cava, the Nerves of the Recurrey | 
Planets meeting on the Earth, able to excite ſome natural and the Arteries, Sprigs of the Carotides. See further, 
Power or Influence. Accordingly, we read much of benign der the Article 'CRacnt a. * 
Aſpects, maligu Aſpects, &c.— But this Notion is long ago _ ASPERIFOLLE, in Botany, one of the Diviſions 
exploded. See ASTROLOGY, 1 Kinds of Plants. Sce PLA ur. 
To the antient ¶pects, the modern Writers have added The Characters of the 4ſperifolions Kind, are, that iz 
ſeveral more; as Decile, containing the tenth Part of a Cir- Leaves ſtand alternately, or without any certain Order 
cle; Trigecile, three tenths; and Biquintile, four tenths, the Stalks: The Flowers are monopetalous, but have il 
or two fiſths. Kepler adds others, as he tells us, from me- Margin cut into five Diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometim 


teorological Obſervations ; as, the Semi-Scxtile, containing ſhallow ; and the upper Spike or Top of the Plant, is of 


the twelfth part of a Circle; and Quincunv, containing five ten curved back, ſomething like a wo gs Tail. 


twelfths.—Laſtly, to the 5 Phyſicians we owe Oc- They are called 4ſþerrfolie, becauſe they are uſuly 


tile, containing one eighth; and Zriofile, containing three rYogh-lcav'd, but not always ſo. 
eighths. | After each Flower there uſually ſucceed four Seeds; My 


The Angle intercepted between two Planets in the Ray reckoning the Cerinthe the only Plant fof this Geny 


Aspect of Conjunction is o; in the Semi-Sextile Aſpett, 30%; that hath leſs than four Seeds at the Root of each Flower, 


in Decile, 36; in Octile, 45“; in Sextile, 60"; in Ho: this, indeed, hath but two. 

tile, 72; in Rpt, 90; in Tridecile, 108® ; in rine, The Herbe Aſperifolie, are the Pulmonaria Macnl, 

1209 ; in Triottile, 135% in Biguintile, 144* ; in Quin- Cynogloſa, Borago, Bugleſſa, Anchuſa, Echinum, Tiny Wl 

cunx, 150% in Oppoſition, 180. | Umbilicatum, Teliorrofium majus, Aparine major, Coy. 
Theſe Angles or Intervals are reckoned on the ſecon- ſolida major, Lithaſpermum, Echium Scor poides, and Go 


dary Circles; for the manner whereof, ſee SzconpaRy rinrhe. | | 
Circle. ASPERITY, AsrzriTAs, implies the Ine uality, « 


The Aſpefs are uſually divided into Partile and Platic. Roughneſs of the Surface of any Body; whereby ſome bam 

Partile Asp Ecrs, are when the Planets are juſt ſo many of it do ſo ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the Hand, 
Degrees diſtant, as is above expreſſed.— Sc. from paſſing over it eaſily and freely. See PAR rictt 

Platic AsrEcCTs, are when the Planets do not regard each Aſperity, or Roughneſs, ſtands oppoſed to Smoothneh 


other from theſe wg ee but the one exceeds as much Politure, &c. See Porisnine, c. 
as the other comes ſhort. — From the 4ſperity of the Surfaces of contiguous Surfaces 


Double Asp EC, is uſed in Painting, where a ſingle Fi- ariſes Friction. See SurFAct and FRICTION. 
ure is ſo contrived, as to repreſent two or more different According to the Relations of Vermuaſen, the blind Ma 2 
bjects, either by changing the Poſition of the Eye, or by fo famous for diſtinguiſhing Colours by the Touch, it ſhouy WAN 
means of angular Glaſſes.— | . that every Colour has its particular Degree ani 
Inſtances hereof fee under the Articles MixROR, Cartor- ind of 4ſperiry, He makes Black the roughett, as it ; WM 
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J. TRICK CisTULA, Ax AMoR nos 1s, c. the darkeſt of Colours; but the others are not ſmoother in 
þ | ASPER, in Grammar.—Sp:ritus Asr ER, a Character or proportion as they are lighter ; i. e. the rougheſt do not l. 
16 Accent, in form of a c; placed over certain Letters, in the ways reflect the leaſt Light: For, according to him, yelloy if 
11 Greek Tongue, to ſhew they are to be ſtrongly aſpirated, is two Degrees rougher than blue, and as much ſmoother 
1 and to ſupply the Place of an Y. See Asr IR ATE. than green. Hoyle of Colours. See Coroun, Licunr, &c. 


1 Asp ER alſo ſigniſies a little Turkiſh Silver Coin, wherein ASPERSION, the Act of ſprinkling with Water, or lon: 
14 moſt of the Grand Signior's Revenues are paid. See Coin other Fluid. See Warr. E 
| 'F and Moxzy. | Some contend for Baptiſm by Aſpenſion, others by In- 
4 The Aſper is worth ſomething more than an Engliſh Half. merfion. See BArTIs n, IuMERS1Iä, c. E 

| penny.—The only Impreſſion it bears, is that of the Prince's The Word is form'd of the Latin aſpergere, to ſprinkle; i 


5 Head under whom it was ſtruck— The Pay of the Janizaries, of ad, to, and ſpargo, I ſcatter. 1 
is from twelve to fifteen A pers per Diem. See IANIZARx. ASPHALITES, in Anatomy, the fifth Vertebra of the . 


ASPERA Arteria, in Anatomy, the Miud- pipe; other- Loins. See VERTEBRA. 


| | wiſe called the Trachea, See Tracuta and Ax TRR. It is thus called becauſe conceived as the Support of e 
5 The Aſpera Arteria, is a Canal ſituate in the Fore-part whole Spine of the Loins; from the Privative à and c²⁴ , 
f of the Neck, before the Ocſophagus: Its upper End is T ſupplant. 4 


called the Larynx ; from whence it deſcends to the fourth ASPHALTOS, or AsrRATTrvu, a ſolid, brittle, black 
Vertebra of the Back, where it divides and enters the inflammable, bituminous Subſtance, reſembling Pitch, 
| Lungs. See Oxsoyrnacvs, Larvynx, VERTEBRA, Oc. brought from India; whence it is alſo called Fewiſh Pitch 
; It is form'd of annular Cartilages ranged at ſmall and See Pircn. | 

4 equal Diſtances from one another, growing ſmaller and The Aſphaltos belongs to the Claſs of Bitumens; andi 
. ſmaller, as oy approach the Lungs ; and thoſe of the the furtheſt maturated and concocted of the whole Tribe; 
„ Bronchia ſo cloſe to one another, that, in Expiration, the but conſiſts of the ſame ſimple Principles as the reſt. 9 
i ſecond enters within the firſt, and the third within the ſe- BIruuEN and Surr hug. 

17 cond, and the following always enters the preceding. See It is found ſwimming on the Surface of the Lacus 4 ba 
RrsP1R ATION, &c. tites, or Dead Sea, where antiently ſtood the Cities 0 . 
Betwixt the Larynx and the Lungs, theſe Cartilages make dom and Gomorrah.—lIt is caſt up from time to time, in 
not complete Rings; but their hind Part, waich is conti- Nature of a liquid Pitch, from the Earth which lies und! 
guous to the Oeſophagus, is membranous, that they may this Sea; and being thrown upon the Water, ſwims lik 
| better contract and dilate, and give way to the Food as it other fat Bodies, and condenſes by little and little, thro tis 
1 paſſes down the Gullet. See DzGrvTITION. | Heat of the Sun, and the Salt that is in it. 8 
| The Cartilages of the Bronchia are completely annular, The Arabs uſe it to pitch their Ships withal, as we dh 
yer their capillary Branches have no Cartilages, but inſtead common Pitch.—Beſides, there was a deal of it imploydi 

of them ſmall circular Ligaments, which are at pretty large the embalming of the Antients. See EMBALMIN0, C. 
4 Diſtances from one another. — The Uſe of the Cartilages, is It is ſuppoſed to fortify, and reſiſt Putri faction; reſlie, 
to keep the Paſſage for the Air open; but in the capillary attenuate, cleanſe and cicatrize Wounds: But is little u 
Bronchia, they would hinder the ſubſiding of the Veſſels, among us either externally or internally, 
See BRONCHIA. a | "Tis uſual to ſophiſticate the Aſphaltos, by mixing com 
Theſe Cartilages are tied together by two Membranes, mon Pitch along with it; the Refule whereof makes tit 
14 — 9 external and internal: the external is compoſed of circular Piſaſphalrum, which the Coarſeneſs of the black Col 
1119 Fibres, and covers the whole Trachea externally ; the in- and the fetid Smell eafily diſcover.— Others, however, 
is is. | ternal is of an exquiſite Senſe, and covers the Cartilages in- have its pitchy Quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe P. 
1 ternally: it is compoſed of three diſtinct Membranes ; the Fhaltum to be the native Aſphaltum. See PisAsPUATTUI 
firſt woven of two e rders of Fibres ; thoſe of the firſt Or- AsrHALTuM is alſo a kind of bituminous Stone, 10 
der being longitudinal, for the ſhortening the Trachea; near the antient Babylon, and lately in the Province of Nel 
theſe make the Cartilages approach and enter one another: chatel; which, mix d with other Matters, makes an exe 
the other Order is of circular Fibres, for the contracting lent Cement, incorruptible by Air, and impenetrable 


the Cartilages. Water; ſuppoſed to be the Mortar ſo much — 
am 
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Us the Antients, wherewith the Walls of Babylon were 
kid. See Mog r AR, Sc. 


6 f hich defends Ships from Water, 
It „e ie ee than the ordinary Compoſidon ; 
8. Oc. much be a ry po 
5 Thich is alſo of good Service for the cleanfing and heal- 
3 9 . . . | . 
F ing Seile Asr ic, vulgarly called Oil of Spike, is an 
F - able Oil drawn from the Leaves and Flowers of 
$ _— frequent in the Southern Parts of France, reſem- 
2 bling Lavender, and by the Botaniſts called Lavandula 
Mas. See . by Painters and Farriers; and ſometimes 
we pr The true Oil of Aſpic, is of a white Co- 
alſo in Medicine.— 11 ; 
and an aromatic Taſte ; and is held the only Thing 
capable of diſſolving Sandarach : re og 8 5 * 
 :4'] from the Counterfeit, which is only Oil of Tur- 
| on —ixod with a little Petrol. 8 
I IRATE, As»iRAT1o, or Siritus Aſper, in Gram- 
I Dog Character uſed to denote an Aſpiration. See AsPER 
and ASP1RATION- 3 ; 
IRATION, the Act of aſpiratiug; i. e. of pronoun- 
x Rey. Syllable, or Word, ſtrongly ; with a good deal of 
1 Sh, and Vehemence. See AsSPIRATE and PRoNUNCI1- 
Arie. ; 3 
is we do, for inſtance, in thoſe Words which have the 
Ji Y, before them ; as Harangue, Hook, Holland, 
Hero, Sc. whereas the like Syllables are ſounded much 
W fer and eaſier without the H, as in Ear, Eat, £c. See H. 
= The A/pirate, by the Greeks called Spiritus, and mark- 
ad over their Vowels, ſeems to be very different from the 
Letters; but is, nevertheleſs, a true Letter, as well as the reſt, 
and a real Conſonant.— By Letters we dont mean the Cha- 
racters of the Alphabet, which are changeable 1 to 
che Languages and the People, and among the ſame Peo- 
ple, according to Time and Cuſtom; and even according 
bo the Fancy of particular Perſons.— Thus, ſome, for inſtance, 
= oritc the M Pirates, or Letters aſpirated ; which, by others, 
SE ::c omitted; tho both the one and the other pronounce a- 
le; as in Huomo, Huomoni, an Italian Word frequently 
written uomo uomoni. See 8 Ents 
= But, by Letters, we mean articulate Sounds, form'd by 
the Organs of Speech, (viz.) The Throat, Mouth, Tongue, 
Palate, Teeth, &c. See LETTER and Voices. 
_ Theſe Sounds are of two Kinds, the one fimple, and the 
other compound, or modified. —Sinzple, are thoſe pronoun- 
®. — by a fingle Motion of the Organ; ſuch are the Vowels. 
. oW EL. 
Compound Sounds, are thoſe ſame ſimple Sounds modi- 
fed by a Motion of the Organ ſuperadded to the Motion 
= zcceflary to pronounce the fimple Sound; of which Kind 
are the Conſonants. See ConsonAnrt. 
= Now an Aſpirate is an Effect or Conſequence of a Motion 
made by ſome of the Organs of Speech; and therefore 
muſt either be a Vowel or a Conſonant.—The former it 
annot be, as not being a fimple Sound, or a Sound that 
may be pronounced by it ſelf. It muſt therefore be a Modi- 
: — iy or Conſonant; and in Effect it has all the Properties 
ot one. 
For, 1ſt, it reſults from a Motion of the Organ, which, 
5 4 „ 8 no Sound. Thus the Spiritus 4 — 
reeks, our h aſpirate, as well as that of the French, an 
ether People, has no more Sound of it ſelf than Þ, c, 4, &c. 
7 - — Hong Thing — = obſerved of the Aleph, Hheth, 
3 A e Eaſtern Languages. 
24, On the contrary, our h, the Spiritus of the Greeks 
Wand the other Aſpirates juſt br Har are pronounced with 
l the Vowels, in the ſame manner as Conſonants are — 
ET "ay wang! 4 oo fob gage? * are * of a Motion 8 
4 rgan juperadded to the Motion neceſſary to form the 
#: _ FI to Sy De ha, two Motions * the On an 
quired as well as for ha, or ca, &c. One for a which it 
elf is a Sound; the other for h, which yields no Sound, no 
£ ara — Fe ſomething to a which modifies 
" "$+. makes that Ha is not mere a, nor Ba, nor ca, &c. 
al this muſt hold ſtill more ſenſibly in the ſtronger Af. 
* 3 as thoſe of the oriental Tongues d, D, W, , N; 
al _ 2 Lee N 2 8 Motions, 
ee one & Vowel, and the other to modify it: Now 
1 this being the Nature and Eſſence of a 8 it fol- 
* ey let them be denoted in what Manner they will, 
3: = er as our , as the Orientals do, 7. e. by proper Cha- 
i 5 _ * the Courle of the Words themſelves ; or, as the 
| 1 ee o ſome of theirs, by a Sign of Aſpiration placed 
1 A, 8 Vowel 3 It matters not. The Aſpirate is no leſs a 
"nant in de, than in algo; in io, than in yi; in dan 
an enn; and fo of others. | N 
| e third and laſt Reaſon is, that the Eaſtern Langua- 
Wi pirates, o not expreſs the Vowels, do yet expreſs the 


U 
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Fer; of ra; Septem; of Tomes, Vaſperus, &c. Of the 
Hebrew IV, e, and thence Vinum, &c. Nay, even in the 
ſame Language, Heſſod, ſpeaking of Hercules's Buckler, u- 
ſes »Hecur for ©jpovy; making no Difference between a © 
and an Aſpirate. See Cons0nAnT. * | 
Hence it evidently follows, that Aſpirates are real Conſo- 
nants; and that it muſt be an Error to rank & &, P, y, of the 
Eaſtern Languages, among the Vowels; and to exclude the 
h in ours, out of the Number of Letters. 

ASSA-Foxtripa, or As A-FORTI DA, a Gum or Refin; 
brought from the Eaſt-Iudies, of a browniſh Colour, a ſharp 
Taſte, and a very ſtrong, offenſive Smell; whence it is alſo 
called Stercus Diaboli, or Devil's Dirt. 

Tis not known from what Plant this Gum is procured : 
all that has been advanced on that Point by the Botaniſts and 
the Writers of Pharmacy, amounts to no more than Conjec- 
tures, founded on the different Relations of Travellers IT hey 
who after the Antients, ſuppoſe it drawn from the Lafer, 
or Laſerpitium, would be hard 3 to it to get clear of 
thoſe many Diſputes which have ſo often divided the Bota- 
niſts on the Subject of the true Laſer, and the Succus Cy- 
renaicus, fo — prized among them. Indeed there 
ſeems but little Reſemblance between the Gum deſcribed 
by M. Furetiere, out of Pliny, lib. xix. c. 3. and our Au- 
Fetida: If they be the ſame, 'tis certain we are not ac- 
quainted with half its Virtues. 

The modern Mu. Fætida, which is little uſed but by the 
Farriers, is a Gum faid to diſtil during the Summer's Heats, 
from a little Shrub, frequent in Perſia, Media, Syria, 
and Arabia.—lt is at firſt white, bordering on yellow, then 
on red, and laſtly on Violet; and melts under the Fingers 
like Wax. 

It is of known Efficacy in ſome uterine Diſorders ; but 
the Rankneſs of its Smell occaſions it to be ſeldom uſed ; 
yet in the Eaſt · Indies it makes an Ingredient in their Ra- 

outs. 

6 ASSA-Dvur.cis, a Name ſometimes given to Gum Ben- 
joyn. See BxnJorN. | | 

ASARABACKA, or Asara-Bacara, a Plant men- 
tioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides, under the Name of the 
Wild Nardus ; by us called As AR UA. 

Avicenna relates, that it is brought from China ; that its 
Roots reſemble thoſe of Gramen, or Dog's-Tooth ; but that 
it has a pretty brisk Smell, and bites the Tongue when taſted. 
—TIts Leaves were antiently much in Uſe, as an Emetic, and 
Cathartic ; and in ſome Authors we find a ſuperſtitious Ob- 
ſervance in the gathering 'em : 'They alledge, that if the 
Plant be pull'd forward it becomes vomitive, but if backwards 
purgative. Rulandus and Fernelius frequently deſcribe it 
as a Diuretic. 

But it is chiefly uſed among us as a Sternutatory, in or- 
der to which, it is dried and reduced to a Powder, to be 
taken as 4 Snuff; in which Quality it drains the Head of 
mucous Humours. 


ASSACH, or Ass Arn, a kind of Purgation, antiently 


uſed in Wales, by the Oaths of zoo Men. See Purca- 
TION and OaTn. Po + | 

ASSAILANT, one that aſſaults, or ſets upon another. 
See As8auLT, ATTACK, E9c. 

ASSART, in Law, an Offence committed in the Foreſt; 
by pulling up, by the Roots, Woods which ſerve as Thick- 
ets and Covert for the Deer, and making them plain as 
arable Land. See Fox Es r. | 

This is the greateſt Treſpaſs that can be committed in 
the Foreſt, being more than a Waſte. For whereas Waſte 
of the Foreſt is but the felling and cutting down the Coverts, 
which may grow again; Mart is a total Extirpation there- 
of. See WAsrk. 

What we call 4/artum, is elſewhere term'd Disboſcatio. 

Ass AR r was alſo uſed for a Parcel of Land aflarted. See 
A88ART. ; | 

As8ART-Rents, were thoſe paid to the Crown for the 
Foreſt Lands a/aried. See RENT. | 


ASSASSIN, a Perſon who kills another with the Advan. - 


tage either of an Inequality in the Weapons, or by means 
of the Situation of the Place, or by attacking him at una- 
wares. See Mux'rntr, Dver, &c. 

The Word .4/a// is ſaid, by ſome, to have been brought 
from the Zevant, where it took its Riſe. from a certain 
Prince of the Family of the ,rſacides, popularly called A 
Jaſins, living in a Caſtle between e and Damaſco, 
and bringing up a Number of young Men, ready to pay a 
blind Obedience to his Commands; whom he employed in 
murdering the Princes with whom he was at Enmity. See 
ARSACIDES. | 

The Jew Benjamin, in his Itinerary, places them near 
Mount Libauus; and calls them in Hebrew, from the Ara- 
bic i WR BR, El aſiſin; which ſhews that the Name 
did not come from Arſactde, but from the Arabic ron, 
Aſis, Inſidiator, a Perſon who lies in Ambuſh, 
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The 4/afiins, or Afaſſinians, AJuſſint, abovementioned, 
poſſeſſed eight or twelve Cities about Zyre : They choſe 
themſelves a King, whom they call'd the O% Man of the 
Mountain. In 1213, they a//afſinated Louis of Zavaria. They 
were Mahomerans, but paid ſome Tribute to the Knights- 
Templars.—The Favourers of the ¶Maſſius were condemned 
by the Council of Lyons, and under Innocent IV. in 1231 


The Tartars overcame them, and kill'd their old Man of the | 


Mountain in 1257; upon which the Faction became extinct. 
ASSATION, the preparing or dreſſing of Medicaments, 
or Foods, in their own Juices, without Addition of any fo- 
reign Moiſture. 3 
 -Mition, in reſpect of culinary Matters, is more fre- 
quently call'd Reading ; and in Pharmacy, tion or Tor- 
refafiion. Sce DrtssING, RoasTING, 'TORREFACTION, 
Oc. g 
The Word is form'd of the Latin aſſure, to roaſt. 
ASSAULT, in the Art of War, an Attack made upon 
a Camp, Fortreſs, or Poſt, in order to become Maiter 
there e See ArTAck, ForRTREss, Cc. b 

An AJault is properly a general Attack, wherein the 
Aſſailants do not ſcreen themſelves by any Works.— 

The Words are, to give an Aphult to ſuch a Place, to be 
commanded to the 4/amlt, to ſtand an Aanlt, to repulſe 
an MHault, to carry by Maut, &c. ; 

While an A/awult laits, and both Parties are mix'd ; there 
is no uſe of Cannon on either Side ; for they are atraid of 
deſtroying their own Men — 

A Governour is obliged to ſuſtain three ¶Maults ere he 
give up the Place—'Tis very difficult ſaving a Town from 
Pillage that is carried by AJazlt. See PiLLacz, &c. 

The Eufans perdus march firſt to the MHault. See Ex- 


FANS Peradus. 


AssauLT, in Law, is a violent Injury offered to a Man's 
Perſon, of a larger Extent than Battery, for that it may be 
committed by only offering to give a Blow, or by a threat- 
ning Speech, Cc. See BAT TER. 

To rebuke a Collector with foul Words, ſo that he de- 
parted for Fear, without doing his Office, was adjudg'd an 
A/ault ; and to ſtrike a Man, tho' he be not hurt with the 
Blow, is reputed the ſame. In Treſpaſs for A/awulr and 
Battery, a Man may be found guilty of the 4/aulr, and ex- 
cuſed of the Battery, 25 Edw. z. 

ASSAY, or Exsav, or Say, in Coinage, &c. the Proof 
or Trial of the Goodneſs, Purity, Value, Sc. of Gold, Sil- 
ver, or other Metals. See Gorp, SILVER, METAL, E9c. 

The Methods of As8avinc, or making Assavs, ſec un- 
der the Article Ess Ax. 

Ass Ax of Weights and Meaſures, ſigniſies the Trial or 
Examination of common Weights and Meaſures, uſed by 
the Clerk of the Market. See WzriGnr, MEAsuRE, STAN- 
DARD, CLERK of the Marker. 

ASSAYER. of the King, is an Officer of the Mint, eſta- 
22 for the 4/ay, or due Trial of Silver and Gold. See 

ss Av. 

The Mayer is indifferently appointed by the Maſter of 
the Mint, and the Merchants who bring Silver, Sc. for Ex- 
change. See Mix r, Coin, c. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the joining or uniting of ſeveral Things 
together ; or, the Things themſelyes fo joined, or united. 
See Union, &c. | 

The 4/emblage of two Bones for Motion, is called Arti- 
culation. See ARTICULATION. 

The Carpinters and Joiners have various Kinds and 
Forms of A/Jemblage ; as, with Mortoiſes and Tenons, with 
Dove-tails, Sc. See Mor rofsz, Dove-TAIL, c. 

The Europeans admire the Carpentry. of ſome [dians, 
where the 4/emblage is made without either Nails or Pins. 
Herrera. See CarrenTRY, NAIL, Cc. 

The Word Memblage is alſo uſed in a more general 
Senſe, for a Collectien of ſeveral Things, ſo diſpoſed toge- 
ther, as that the whole has an agreeable Effet. —'Tis with 
Diſcourſe as with Bodies, which owe their chief Excellency 
to the juſt Meemblage, and Proportion of their Members.— 

ASSEMBLY, a meeting of ſeveral Perſons in the ſame 
Place, and with the ſame common Deſign. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin adſimulare; com- 
pounded of ad to, and ſimul together. 

Aſſemblies of the Clergy, are called Convocations, Sy- 
nods, Councils; tho' that annual one of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, retains the Name General Aembly. See Convoca- 
TION, SYNOD, COUNCIL, Cc. | 

Thoſe of Judges, Sc. are called Courts, &c. See Couvk r. 

The A4/Jemblies of the Roman People were called Comi- 
tia, See ComirTlaA, Cc. 

The Membly of a Preacher, Cc. is his Audience.—The 
Academies have their A/emblies, or Days of Aſſembly. See 
AcAbzuv, Oc. : 

The A/emblies of Difſenters, Sc. are frequently called 
Conventicles. Sec CONvENTICLE, 
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As$EMBLY is particularly uſed in the Bean Monde fb 
ſtated and general Meeting of the polite Perſons of be 
Sexes ; for the ſake of Converſation, Gallantry, ang Ne th 

Unlawful Afembly, in Law. See UnLAwevr, 4 ab 

As88EMBLIES of the Campus Martii, or Maii, of 7h Fil 
of Mars, or May. See FIELD of Mars, &c. Canpy 8. 

Quarter, or Place of Ass EMETx, in a Camp, Cc. 85 
QAR TER of Aſembly. * 

ASSEMBLY, is alſo ufed in the military Art, for the ſcco 1 
Beat of the Drum, before the March. See Davy, R 

On hearing this, the Soldiers ſtrike their Tents, roll the 
up, and then ſtand to their Arms. See Marcy, I 

The third Beating is called the Aſarch, as the firſt is cy 
led the General, See GENERAL. : 

ASSENT, Assxxsvs, an Agreement or Acquieſcence of 
the Mind, to ſomething propoſed, or affirmed.— Thus, to 
a/Jent to any Propoſition, is to allow it true, or to perceive 
its Truth. See * 

The Schoolmen obſerve, that to every Propoſition, hon 
compound or complex ſoever it be, there on] goes One 
Aſſent of the Mind.—Thus, in the conditional ropoſition 
If the Sun ſhines it is Day; there is only one ent of the 
Mind, which regards the Connexion of the Effect with the 
Condition. So in the disjunctive Propofition, Peter eirhy; 
ſtudies, or does not ſtudy ; the Mind does not give a two. 
fold ent to the two Parts thereof, it being enough that 
Peter do either the one or the other, for the Propoſition 
to be true. See PROrOSITION. 

Aent is diſtinguiſhed, like Faith, into implicite, or 
blind ; and explicite, or ſeerng. Sce Far r, Ec. 

Others diſtinguiſh it into actual and habitual. — 

actual Afent, is a Judgment whereby the Mind per. 
ceives a thing to be true.— 

Habitual Agent conſiſts in certain Habits induced in the 
Mind by repeated Acts. See HABIT and HABITupk. 

To this belongs Faith, which is an Mint ariſing from the 
Authority of the Perſon who ſpeaks : Such alſo is Opinion, 
which is defined an Mont of the Mind cum formidine Op- 
pofiti, &c. See FAI TH, OPINION, &c. 

For the Meaſures and Degrees of Ass ENT, ſee Prop. 
BILITY, VERISIMILITUDE, EviDENCE, DEMONsSTR ATi 
ON, &c. 

Fa. Mallebranch lays it down as an Axiom, or Principle 
of Method, never to allow any thing for Truth, from which 
we can forbear our 4/ent without ſome ſecret Reproach 
x our own Reaſon. See Lizzary, Mzrhop, Maxi, 

5 1 TE 

ASSERTION, Ass zRTIo, in the Language of the Schools, 
a Propoſition which a Perſon advances; which he avows to 
be true, and is ready to maintain in publick. Sce Po- 
POSITION. ; 

ASSESSOR, or Assxss0vus, an inferior, or ſubordinate 
Officer of Juſtice, chiefly appointed to aſſiſt the ordinary 
Judge with his Opinion and. ; 7 = oy See JupGE and Jvs- 
TICE. 

The Maſters in Chancery are A/2/ors of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. See MasrER and CHANCELLOR. 

The Word is Latin, form'd of ad, to, and ſedeo, I fit. 

There are two Kinds of 4/z/ors in the imperial Cham: 
ber, ordinary and extraordinary.—The ordinary are now in 
Number 41, whereof ; are elected by the Emperor, vis. 
3 Counts or Barons, and two Juris Conſulti, or Civil Law- 
ers. The Electors appoint 10, the ſix Circles 18, &c. 

hey act in Quality of Councellors of the Chamber, and 
have Salaries accordingly. See IMPERIAL and CHAMBER 

As8ESS0R, is particularly uſed among us, for an Inhabi- 
tant of a Town, or Village, elected by the Community, t9 
ſettle the Taxes, and other Impoſitions of the Year, to fx 
the Proportion which each Perſon is to bear, and to ſee the 
Collection made. See Tax, vc. at Sn 

By the Stat. 16 & 17 Car. 2. two Inhabitants in every Pa- 
riſh were made Aeſſors for the Royal Aid. Sec Alp. 

ASSETS, in Law, Effects ſufficient to diſcharge the But- 
den laid on an Executor, or Heir, for ſatisfying the Teſta- 
tor's Debts or Legacies. See Exzcuror, HER, TESsTA- 
MENT, LEGACY, c. 

The Word is form'd of the French Mes, enough; in te 
— whoever * another with Hets, charges him with 

aving enough deſcended or come to his Hands to diſchaige 
that which is in Demand. 

Aſſets are of two Sorts, real and perſonal— Where ? 
Man dies ſeiſed of Lands in Fee-fimple, the Lands which 
deſcend to his Heir, are Mets real. See RAL. 1 

Where he dies poſleſs'd of any perſonal Eſtate, the Goods 
which come to the Hands of the Executor, are Ajits fel 
ſonal. See PERSONAL. 1 

Of real Aerts there are two Sorts, per Deſcent, ® 
Aſſets enter mains. F 

Asszirs per Deſcent, are where a Man enters into Bond, 
and dies ſeized of Lands in Fee-fimple, which deſcend , 


ASS 


: therefore char cable as Alets in his 
bs e as 4 alien the Lands before the Bond be 
ands. . is diſcharged. | 
tin Suit, he — 1 when a Man dies indebted, leave- 
A Executors ſufficient wherewithal to diſcharge his 


g 0 ies. See EXECUTOR. 
br ERATION, an earneſt Affirmation, or Avouch- 


Ar lo, &c. 


| 2105 ; thus called from the Hebrew, Tan. Yhaſi- 
_— 7 erciful righteous —The Aſfrae are recorded as hold- 
35 of Superrogation neceſſary.— They were the Fa- 
predeceſſors of the Phariſees; and from them 


j 
j 


g Works 
iſe aroſe the Eheni. See PuakiszER and Ess ENI. 


ENTO, in Matters of Commerce, a Contract or 
vention between the King of Spain and other Powers, 
e furniſhing the Spaniſh Dominions in America, with 


E "ade with the French Guinea Company, whereby they 


ere put in Poflel. 
| 2 Duty which hey were to 
e 


| Peace. Secondly, The Duty to be * the King of Spain, 
ch was fixed at 33 Pieces 


of Eight per Head.— | 9 a 
W By the Treaty of Utrecht, Philip V. being acknowledged 


ing of Hain by the Allies; it was one of the Articles of 
be Peace between England and France, that the ¶ento 
Contract ſhould be transferred to the Engliſh —According- 
Wy 2 new Inſtrument was fi ned in May 1713, to laſt 30 
ear; and the furniſhing of Negroes to the Spaniſh Ame- 
ca, was committed to the South- Sea Company, juſt then 
; refed. Sce Sourh-Sea Conmrany. | 

nn virtue hereof, they are yearly to furniſh 4800 Negroes; 
Wor which they are to pay at the ſame Rate as the French, 

ith this Condition, that during the firſt 25 Years, only 

of the Duty ſhall be paid for ſuch as they ſhall import 
Wcyond the ſtated Number. be. 

W The laſt Article gives them a further Privilege not en- 
ed by the French; which is, that the Engliſh Aſſientiſts 
hall be allowed, every Year, to ſend to the Spaniſh Ame- 
ia a Ship of 500 Tons, loaden with the ſame Commodi- 
es as the Spanzards uſually carry thither; with a Licence to 
ell the ſame concurrently with them at the Fairs of Puerto 
Nello, and La vera Cruz. — This additional Article is ſup- 
oed as advantageous to the Company, as the whole Con- 
act beides; being granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh 
Policy, which has ever ſollicitouſly preſerved the Commerce 
f their America to themſelves. See RRGISTER. 

Some new Articles have been fince added to the antient 
L Iſrenta; as, that the Engliſh ſhall ſend their Regiſter- 
Pup yearly, even tho the Spaniſh Flora and Galloons do 
Wot go; and that for the firſt 10 Years, the ſaid Ship may 
Doe ib 50 Tun. 

e manner of valuing the Negroes, in o 

Phe King of Spain's Dats is the ſame as > mow 
Phe Article NzGro. 


Pen in Law, a Term introduced in favour of Ba- 
0 1575 who, becauſe they cannot paſs by the Name of 
1 fa under that of Aſigus. See HxIn 
SIGN is alſo uſed for the appointing of a De 
the making over a Right to * » rv 950 Sores gg 5 


In this Senſe we ſay, ſuch Lands or Eſtate were aſſigned 


or affected to ſuch Perſons for ſuch Uſes, c. See Arrrc- 


TION, &c. 


In the Stat. 20 Ew, 1 ices « : 
ple Aſc, Ge: See Rr 0 read of Juſtices aſign'd to 
en allo figni fies to point out, or ſet forth. —Th 
%, 0 afign the real Cauſe of ſuch an flown: Cc. 2 85 
b. Nn Error, is to ſhew in what part of a Proceſs 

an Error is committed. See ERROR. | 
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To afſign. falſe Fudgmeit, Perdift, &c. is to declare how 


and where Judgment, Verdi&, or the like, is unjuſt, Ses 


JopomtnT, VERDICT, &c. 5 

To aſign Waſte, is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the Waſte 
is committed. See Was rr. . 

ASSIGNEE, in Law, a Perſon to whom a Thing is ap- 
pointed, or a/igned, to be occupied, paid, or done, Sce 
Ass iN. 55 . | 

An 44 nee differs from a Deputy in this, that the A/eg- 
nee poſſeſſes or enjoys the thing in his own Right; and a 
b in the Right of another. See Dur. 
Alignee may be ſo either by Deed or by Law. | 
 Afignee by Deed, is when a Leſſee of a Term ſells 
and affigns the ſame to another: that other is his 4//i2nee 
by Deed. — x 


Aſſignee by Law, is he whom the Law ſo makes with-, 


out any Appointment of the Perſon.—Thus, an Executor is 
Aſfignee in Law to the Teſtator, who dies poſſeſſed of 
a Leaſe made to him and his A//tgz5. See Ex 

TzsrATok, £9c. | 5 6 

ASSIGNMENT, the Act of Aigning, or transferring 
to another. See Ass NN. 

The AHigument of a Dower, is the ſetting out of a Wo- 
man's Marriage-Portion by the Heir. See EsTABTLISDuEN T 
and DowtzR. | | | f 

ASSIMILATION, the Act of aſſiniilating; or an A& 
whereby Things are rendered ſimilar or like to one ano- 
ther. See S1MILITUDE, Oc. ID 

The Word is compounded of ad, to, and /milis, like. 

As$1MILATION, AssIMILATIO, in Phyficks, 3 

ly a Motion whereby Bodies convert other duly diſpoſed 
Bodies, into a Nature like, or homogeneous to their own. 
See MoTion, Bop, Ec. 5 
Some Philoſophers call it, he Mortior of Multiplication, 
meaning, that Bodies are hereby multiplied, not in Num- 
ber, but in Bulk; which is more properly expreſſed by rhe 
Motion of Augmentation or Accretion. See ACCRETION , 
AccEs810N, AUGMENTATION, c. | 

Such A/emilation we ſee in Flame, which converts the 
oily or other Particles of a Fuel into its own fiery and lumi- 
nous Nature. See Frams, Fusr, FIRE, £c. 

The like we lee in Vegetables, where the watery Juices 
imbibed from the Earth, being further prepared and di- 

eſted in the Veſſels of the Plant, become of a vegetable 


ature, and augment the Wood, Leaves, Fruit, Sc. there- 


2 See VEGETABLE, VEGETATION, SAP, Woop, FRur r, 
Oc. 
80 in Animal Bodies, we ſee the Food aſimilated, 
or changed into an animal Subſtance, by Digeſtion, Chyli- 
fication, and the other Operations neceſſary to Nutrition. 
See Foop, Dios r ION, 2 NuTRITION, 
ANIMAL, &. ; 

ASSISA, or Assis, Aſize. See Ass zx. 

Assis A Cadera, to fall from the Alſiſe, in Law, is to be 
nonſuited, See Nonsvir. 

Assis A Cadit in Furatam, is where the Thing in Con- 
troverly is ſo doubtiul, that it muſt neceſſarily be tried by 
a Jury. See Jux. 

As818A capi in modum Afſiſe, is when the Defendant 
pleads to the Axe, without taking any Exception to the 
Count, Declaration, or Writ. f £ 

Assis A Nocumenti, is an Aſiæe of Nuiſance. See Nv1- 
SANCE and ANNOYANCE. 

Assis A Panis £9 Cereviſie, denotes the Power or Privi- 
lege of aſſigning, or adjuſting the Weight and Meaſure of 
Bread and Beer. See Ass1zE. 

Assis x Fudicium, in Law, fignifies a Judgment of the 
Court, given either againſt the Plaintiff or Defendant, for 
Default. See DxA ur. 1 

Ass is A Continuanda, is a Writ directed to the Juſtices, 
to take an Aſize for the Continuance of a Cauſe, where 
certain Records alledg'd cannot in Time be procured by 


the Party. See Wrir. 
Assis A proroganda, is a Writ directed to the Juſtices of 


Aſfize, for the Stay of Proceedings, by reaſon of the King's 
Buſineſs, wherein the Party is imployed. See Wxrr. 

ASSIZE, or Assisk, A/zſa, in Law, a fitting of Judges, 
or Juſtices; for the hearing and determining of Caules. 
See K FREIE, CAusk, c. 

The Word is French, Aliſe, of Alis, ſeated; form'd of 
Aſide, I fit by; which is compounded of aa, to, and ſedeo, 
I fit. See Ass ESSOR. 

Ass iz E, or Ass 12 Es, were originally uſed for certain extra- 
ordinary Sittings of ſuperior Judges, in the inferior Courts 
depending on their Juriſdiction; to inquire whether the ſub- 
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altern Judges and Officers did their Duty; to receive the 


Complaints pre 
Appeals from them. See Arr EA, &c. | 
| ; prove was alſo a Court or Aſſembly, compoſed of ſe- 


veral great Perſons of the Realm ; held occaſionally in the 
King's Palace, for the final Decifion of all Affairs of Im- 


portance. See Couxr, Parace, Cc. : : 
This is more uſually called, among our Writers, Placita, 


or Curie Generales. See Pracita, &c. q 
Yet there is ſome Difference between Mes and Placita. 

The Vicounts, or Sheriffs, who originally were only Lieu- 

tenants of the Comites, or Counts, and rcnder'd Juſtice in 


their Place; held two Kinds of Courts, the one ordinary, 


held every Day, and called Placitum ; the other extraor- 
dinary, called Alive, or Placitum Generale ; at which the 
Count himſelf aſſiſted for the Diſpatch of the more weigh- 
ty Aﬀairs.—Theſe 4/izecs were alſo called Mallum. See 
CounT, VicounT, SHERIFF, Ec. 

Hence, the Term A/ize came to be extended to all grand 
Days of Judgment, at which the Trials and Pleadings were 
to be ſolemn and extraordinary. 

The modern Conſtitution of A/izes is pretty different 
from that hitherto ſpoke of. —Our 4/zze may be defined a 
Court, Place, or Time where, and when Writs and Pro- 
ceſſes, either civil or criminal, or both, are conſider'd, diſ- 
patch d, decided, G c. by Judges and Jury. See PRockss, 
Covar, Day, JuRv, &. 

In this Senſe, we have two Kinds of 4/tzes; general and 
ſpecial. 

T General As81zxs, are thoſe held by the Judges twice a 
Year, in their ſeveral Circuits. See Circvir. 

The Nature of theſe Aires is explained by my Lord 
Bacon, who obſerves that all the Counties of the Kingdom, 
are divided into fix. Circuits; thro each of which two learn. 
ed Men, aſſigned by the King's Commiſſion, ride twice a 
Year, call'd Zuſtices or Fudges of Aſſize, who have ſeveral 
Commiſſions, by which they fit, vis. 

10 Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, directed to them, 


and many others of the beſt Account in their reſpective 


Circuits. See Oyvzr and Terminer.— In this Commiſſion, 
the Judges of Aſize are of the Quorum; ſo that without 
them there can be no Proceeding. This Commiſſion gives 
them Power to deal with Treaſons, Murders, Felonies, and 
other Miſdemeanors. See Tazason, FETON V, &c. 

The ſecond is of Goal-Delivery, which is only to the 
Jud es themſelves, and the Clerk of the Aſize aflociate.— 

y this Commiſſion they have to do with evexy Priſoner in 
Goal, for what Offence ſoever. See Goar-Delivery, &c. 

The third is directed to themſelves, and the Clerk of 
the A//72e, to take Writs of Poſſeſſion, called alſo A4ſ7zes ; 
and to do Right and Juſtice thereupon. See WRrrr, 

The fourth, is to take Mi prius, directed to the Juſtices, 
and the Clerks of 4ſ/7zes, whence they are alſo called Ju- 
ſtices of Mi prius. See Nis prius. | 

The fifth, is a Commiſſion of Peace, in every County of 
their Circuit; and ail the Juſtices of the Peace, having no 
lawful Impediment, are bound to be preſent at the Ales, 
to attend me Janes See PEACE. 

The Sheriff of every Shire is alſo to attend in Perſon, or 
by a ſufficient Deputy allow'd by the Judges, who may fine 
him if he fail. See SurrIPe, 

This excellent Conſtitution of Judges, Circuits, and A 
ſizes, was begun in the Time of Henry the Second; tho 
ſomewhat different from what it is now. | 
Special AssizE, is a particular Commiſſion granted to 
certain Perſons, to take Cognizance of ſome one or two Caſes, 
as a Diſſeiſin, or the like, —This was frequently practiced 
among our Anceſtors. Bratton, lib. 3. c. 12. 

Ass1zx, or Aſjiſe, is alſo uſed for a Writ directed to the 
Sheriff, for the Recovery of Poſſeſſion of Things immovea- 
ble, whereof your ſelf, or Anceſtors, have been diſſeiz'd. 
See Writ, Poss Ess io, &c. 

Litrleron, and others, ſuppoſe theſe Writs of Aſize to 
give the Denomination to the Aſ/7zes, or Courts ſo called; 
_ aſſign ſeveral Reaſons of the Name of the Writ : 

8, 

Firſt, becauſe ſuch Writs. ſettle the Poſſeſſion, and Right in 
him that obtains by them. Secondly, Becauſe, originally, they 
were executed at a certain Time and Place appointed; for, 
by the Norman Law, the Time and Place muſt be known 
forty Days before ang rao, fit ; and by our Law there 
mult be fifteen Days Preparation, except they be tried in 
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fer'd againſt them ; and take Cognizance of 


ASS 


the ſtanding Courts at Weſtminſter. —But, it! 

ral to ſuppald the Writs denominated from the 9 mam. 
that they were call'd Aſ7zes, becauſe antiently wied; Ug 
cial Courts of Aſ/7ze, ſet and appointed for that Pup Mr 
Tho, of later Days, they are diſpatched at the Pole, 
Alſizes, along with the Commiſſions of Oyer and I., al 
&c. \ : erm, 
This Writ is as well of Things corporeal, as ; 
3 being of four Sorts, bs, MON YI "KOWParey 

$81zE, or Afjiſe, of Novel Diſſeiſiu, which lies wh 

Tenant in Fee-fimple, Fee-tail, or for Life, is law 
ſeis'd of his Lands or Tenements, Rent-ſervice, Ren 
or Rent- charge, Common of Paſture, common Wa, d 
See Disst1s1n, TENAN T, &c. 5er 

To this may be added, the Bill of freſh Force, di, 
to the Officers or Magiſtrates of Cities or Towns. co ly 
being a kind of Aſ7ze for Recovery of Poſſeſſion in fe 
Places, within forty Days after the Force, as the ak 
Aſſize is in the County. See FR ESU Forces. 9 

Ass 1z E of Mort 4 Anceſtor, lies where my Father Me 
ther, Brother, Uncle, &c. dies ſeized of Lands, Tenem 
Rents, Cc. held in Fee-fimple; and after their Dent. 
Stranger abates. See ABATEMENT.—lt is good ag we 
gainſt the Abator, as any other in Poſſeſſion. See Az 1 

Ass z E of Darrein Preſentment, lies where I, or 2 
Anceſtor have preſented a Clerk to a Church, and afterü. 
Church becomes vacant by his Death, or otherwiſe, a Stray 
ger preſents his Clerk to the ſame Church, in my Dil 
bance. See PRESENTATION, PATRONAGE, Ec. 

Theſe three Mixes were inftituted by Henry the geen 
in the Place of Duels ; which, till then, had obtained g 
theſe Occaſions. Magna afſiſa eſt regale Ben:ficinm, (1, 
mentia priucipis de Concilio procerum populis indultun, 
quo vite hominum & ſtatus Integritati tam Salubriter (u 
Sulitur, ut in Fure quod quis in libero Soli tenement ji 
det, retinendo, Duello Caſum homines declinare Zim, & 
Glanvill, lib. xi. c. 79. See Dvzr, Cougar, Ec. 

Ass 1z k of Utrum, lies for a Parſon againſt a Layman, 9 
a Layman againſt a Parſon, for Land or Tenement, doch 
— whether it be in Lay-fee, or Free- alms. See Timm 

c. 

Ass zx, or Ae, is alſo uſed, according to Little, f 
a Jury. See Jury. © 

his, that Author 2 to be by a Meronymia effi 
the Jury being called, becauſe ſummoned by Virtue i 
the Writ of Me. See Avs1zE. 

Yet it muſt be obſerved, that the Jury ſummoned up 
Writ of Right, is likewiſe called the Ale but this my 
be ſaid to be xarzyproinas, or abuſively fo termed. Aſk 
in this Signification, is divided in magnam e parvam. 

Ass 1zE is alſo uſed, according to TZittleton, for an Ot 
nance or Statute of Ae. See STATUTE and On 
NANCE. 

Thus the Statute of Bread and Ale, Anno 51 Her. ;. 
termed the Me of Bread and Ale. 

Ass lzz, or Aſſiſe, is further uſed for the Scantling a 
Quantity it ſelf preſcribed by the Statute. 

Thus we ſay, when Wheat is of ſuch or ſuch Price, Bret 
ſhall be of fuch Aſ/7ze. 

Ass iz of the Foreſt, is a Statute or Condition contiit 
ing Orders to be obſerved in the King's Foreſt, It is all 
an Aſ/ize, becauſe it ſets down and appoints a certain Mt 
ſure, Rate, or Order in the Things it concerns. 

Clerk of As8izE. See CLERR of Aſſ72e. 

As81zE, again, is uſed for the whole Proceſs in Con 
founded on ſuch Writ of Aſize; and ſometimes fot 
part of it, viz. the Iſſue or Verdict of the Ji 

Thus we read, that 4ſ/7zes of Novel Diſ/eiſin ſpul u 
be taken hut in their Shires ; and after this Manner, 
Mag. Chart. cap. xii,—So in Merton, cap. iv. Hen. Il. & 
meet with, Certified by Aſſize, quitted by Aſſize, &c. 

ASSIZER of Weights and Meaſures, is an Officer nm 
has the Care and Overfight of thoſe Matters. Sec CI 
of the Market. OY | 

ASSISOR, the fame with Mor. See As8x5508- 

In Scotland, 3fſiſors are the ſame with our Jure, 
Juror. | 

ASSISTANCE. See Arp. 3 

ASSISTANT, is uſed for a Perſon or Officer appom 
to attend a principal Officer, for the more regulit % 
charge of his Function.—Such a Biſhop or Prieſt had 
ven or eight Aſſiſtants. © | 
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SsISTANTS. are particularly uſodi for a kind of Counſel- 
A he Generals or Superiors of Mo: 
ry” 1 of the Affairs of the Community.— 


lors, 
naſteries, 91 7 eſuits has five Aſſiſtants, of conſummate Ex- 


jeNCE, C. Kingdoms or Countries to which they 
e denominated fron © 5 German), France, and Portugal. See 


belongs . f 
Generals JasUrTs Gl: of our Trading Companies have their 


1 Ai. See COMPANY, cf 


<15TANTS are alſo thoſe condemned to aſiſt in the Executi- 
* a Criminal. See ABSOLUTION- 2 
ASSOCIATE, an * Partner, or Member. See Ap- 


NCT) ASSOCIATION, c. 


7 3 The Word is compounded of the Latin ad and ſocius, Fellow, 


Wh Companion, d, he Ad of aſſociating or 
| IATION, Ass0Ct1ATIO, the ting 
. ＋. 4 Society, or Company. See ASSOCIATE, SOCIETY, 


Coat 4 3 a Contract or Treaty of Partnerſhip, 


| whereby two or more Perſons unite together, either for their 


ance, or the Joint ing on of an Affait; or even 

for 2 hoy A . o Lite—The cloſeſt of all A/ 
+ ciation is that made by.the Band of Matrimony. 

ASSOCIATION of Ideas, is where two or more Ideas, conſtant- 

and immediately follow or ſucceed one another in the Mind, 


b 12 one ſhall almoſt infallibly produce the other; whether 
bere be any natural Relation between them, or not. See 


IDEA- 


Where there is a real Affinity or Connection in Ideas, it is 


, | the excellency of the Mind, to be able to collect, compare, and 


| —_ Cauſe to be aſlign'd for their accompanying each other, 


them in Order, in its Enquiries: But where there is none, 


bur what is owing to mere Accident or Habit; this unnatural 


; Aſweiiation becomes a great Imperfection, and is generally ſpeak- 


ing, a main Cauſe ot Error, or wrong Deductions in reaſon- 
˖ See ERROR, G C. ; 

Thus the Idea of Goblins and Sprights, has really no more 
Affinity with Darkneſs than with Light; and yet let a fooliſh 
Maid inculcate theſe often on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe 
them there together, tis poſſible he ſhall never be able to ſepa- 


N rate em again ſo lang as he lives, but Darkneſs ſhall ever bring 


with it thoſe frightful Ideas Let Cuſtom, from the very Child- 


L hood, have joined the Idea of Figure and Shape to the Idea of 


God, and what Abſurdicies will that Mind be liable to, about 


e Deity ? 


Such Combinations of Ideas, Mr. Lock ſhews, are a 
great Cauſe of the irreconcileable Oppoſition between the diffe- 


rent Sects of Philoſophy and Religion: For we can't imagine, 


that all who hold Tenets different from, and ſometimes contra- 
dictory to one another, ſhou'd wiltully and knowingly impoſe 
upon themſelves, and refuſe Truth offered by plain Reaſon: But 
ſome looſe and independent Ideas are by Education, Cuſtom, 


W 2nd the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, 
chat they always appear there together: Theſe they can no more 


ſeparate in their Thoughts, than if they were bur one Idea, and 
they operace as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to Jargon, 
Demonſtration to Abſurdities, Conſiſtency ro Nonſence, and is 
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Where a Man ſells Goods to another, the Law makes the 

Aon; and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them. 

AS PTION, Assuur rio, a Feaſt celebrated in the Ro- 
miſb Church, in honour of the miraculous Aſcent of iche Holy 
Sunn, Body and Soul, into Heaven. See FEasT, VigGIN, 

0 | 


The Word is compounded of the Latin ad, to, and foro, 1 
E. ' | 
This Feaſt is held with great Solemnity both in the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Churches —Yet is not the Aſſumption of our Lad 
any Point of Faith. The antient Martyrologies ſpeak of it wi 


t deal of reſerve, as a thing not yer fully aſcertained: Tho 


a 
a Divine who ſhould now deny it, would be obliged to retract. 
The Sorbonne, in the Year 1696, in the Condemnation of Ma- 
7 of Agreda, 8 among other things, that they believed 
t c 3 irgin was aſſumed, or taken into Heaven, Body 
and SOut. 8 
ASSUMPTION was alſo among our Anceſtors, uſed for the Day 
of the Death of any Saint: Quia ejus anima in Celum aſſu- 
mitur. | | 
As8S$UMPTION, in Logick, is the Minor, or ſecond Propoſiti- 
on, in a categorical Syllogiſm. See Minor, SYLLOGISM, Ge. 
ASSUMPTION is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Conſequence drawn 
from the Propoſitions whereof an Argument is compoſed. Sce 
CoNSEQUENCE. 
Thus we fay, the Premiſſes are true, but the Aſſumption is 
captious. See PREMISSE, &. | 
ASSUMPTIVE Arms, in Heraldry, are ſuch as a Man has a 
right to aſſume of himſelf, in virtue of ſome Action. See 
RMS. | 
As, if a Man who is no Gentleman of Blood, nor Coat Ar- 
mour, takes a Gentleman, Lord, or Prince, Priſoner in any 
lawful War; he becomes intitled to bear the Shield of ſuch Pri- 
ſoner, and enjoy it to him and his Heirs.—The Foundation here 
of is that Principle in Military Law, that the Dominion of Things 
taken in lawful War paſſes to the Coriqueror. | 
ASSURANCE, in Law. See SecurrTy. | 
ASSURANCE, or InSURANce, in Commerce. See Insv- 
RANCE. | 


Policy of ASSURANCE, is a Contract whereby one or tnore 8 g's 


Perſons oblige themſelves to make good any Damages which a 
Ship, a Houſe, or the like, may undergo, by Sea, Fire, or 
the like Dangers.—The Nature and Laws hereof ſee under the 
Article of PoLicy of Aſfrrance. | 

We have ſeveral Offices of Aſſurance from Fire —As, the Sun- 
Fire Office , the Hand-in-Hand Fire Office ; the Phenix Office, 8c. 
ſome for Houſes, others for Goods ; and ſome for both. | 

We have alſo Aſſurances for Life, in Virtue whereof, when the 
Perſon. aſſured dies, a Sum of Money becomes payable to the 
Perſon in whoſe Favour the Policy of Aſſurance was given. See 
ANNUITY, &c. 


ASSURANCE, in Logick. See CExTAInTY, Evipence, D- 
MONSTRATION, &. 


ASSUROR, a Merchant, or other Perſon, who aſſures a Ship, 
Houſe, Life, or the like. See AssuRANck. 

Aſſurors are not anſwerable for what Damages ariſe thro” 
the Negligence, or other Fault of the Maſter or Seamen ; or e- 
ven thoſe which ariſe from any Vice or Detect in the thing aſ- 


the Foundation of the greateſt, and almoſt of all the Errors in ſared See AVERAGE. 


the World. 


ASSOCIATION, in Law, is a Patent ſent by the King, either 
of his own Motion, or at the Suit of the Party Plaintiff, to the 


Juſtices ot Aſſize; to have other Perſons aſſociated to them, in 


order to take the Aſſize. See PATENT and ASSIZE. 

Upon this Patent of AfÞciarion, the King ſends his Writ to 
the Juſtices of the Aſſize, by it commanding them to admit 
them that are ſo ſent. 

ASSOILE, in our antient Law Books, ſignifics to abſolve, 


deliver, or ſet free from an Excommunication. See ABSOLU=- 
TION, EXCOMMUNICATION, Cc. 


ASSONANCE; in Rhetorick and Poetry, a Term uſed 
where the Words of a Phraſe, or a Verſe, have the ſame Sound 
or Termination, and yet make no proper Rhyme. See Raye. 

Theſe are uſually vitious in Engliſʒ; though the Romans ſome- 


times uſed them with Elegancy : As, Militem comparavit, Exerci- 
tum ordinavit, Aciem luſtravit. 


$ Pcnultimate Syllable, and an à in the laſt. 


ASSUMPSIT, in Law, a naked Contract; or a voluntary Pro- 
= e, by Word of Mouth, by which a Man aſſumes and takes 
Pon bim to perform, and pay any thing to another. See Con- 


8 ke * * according to the Nature of the Promiſe: 
Config =o 947 8 5 by promiſſio, pollicitatio, or 


ASTATI, or AsTaTH11, or AsTrATHVI, a Sect of Hereticks 
in the ninth Century, the Followers of one Sergius, who renew- 
ed the Errors of the Manichees. See MAnicuEE. 

They prevail'd much under the Emperor Nicephorus ; but his 
pn Michael Curopalates, curb'd them with very ſevere 

ws. 

The Word is derived from the Greek privative «, and in, 
2 to ſtand firm, and ſignifies any thing unſtable and incon- 

nt. 

ASTERISK, a Character in form of a ſmall Star, ſet over 
"7 Word, or Sentence, to make it the more conſpicuous, or to 
refer to the Margin for a Quotation, Exylanation, * See CH- 
RACTER, NOTE, REFERENCE. | 
: The Word is derived from a Diminutive of the Greek dc, 

tar. 

ASTERISM, AsrERIsMUs, in Aſtronomy, the fame with 
Conſtellation. See CONSTELLATION. 

: e Word comes from the Greek «ng, Stella, Star. See 
TAR. 

ASTHMA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Lungs, accompa- 
nied with a Shortneſs, and Difficulty of Reſpiration. See Rx- 
SPIRATION and LUNGs. 

Or, Aſthma is a Difficulty of Breathing, ariſing from a 
Diſorder of the Lungs; and uſually attended with violent Moti- 
ons of the Diaphragm, Abdominal and Intercoſtal Muſcles, as 
alſo a rattling in the Throar. | 


The Word is Greek, un; form d of the Verb ew, Spiro; I 


breath. 


If Reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 
Symptoms, it is calld a Dyſp n. If it be ſo intenſe as to occa- 
ſion a violent Motion of the Muſcles of the Thorax; fo that 
the Patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, except in an erect Poſture, 
it is call d an Orthopnea. See 3 and ORTHOPN AA. 

t The 


* 
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or of 
vities of the Lungs 
the Air, and compreſs RONCHIA. 

It is alſo owing to Empyema's, Phthiſis's, Crudities in the 
Stomach, Cachexies, &c. See EMPYEMA, PHTHISIS, c. 

The convulſive Aſthma is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by an ir- 
regular Motion of the Animal Spirits; and happens when the 
Spirits do not low faſt enough, or in ſufficient ntity, into 
the Muſcles of the Breaſt, either by reaſon of an Obſtruction, 
or of ſome other Obſtacle: The nec Conſequence where- 
of is a violent and painful Reſpiration.—The Aſthma, again, is 
either contiual, or periodical, and intermitting ; which laſt returns 


chiefly where a ſober Regimen is not obſerved. 


The Aſthma is found to be the moſt violent when the Patient is in 


Bed, and in a prone Poſture ; the Contents of the lower Belly, in 
that caſe, bearing againſt the Diaphragm, ſo as to leſſen the Capacity 
of the Breaſt, and to leave the Lungs lefs room to move. 

The Cure of the true or pneumonic Aſthma, is by bleeding; 
after which Emeticks may be uſed ; and if the Paroxyſm returns, 
Epiſpaſticks, with Glyſters inſtead of Purges.—Infufions of Fm 
Equin. or the Juice thereof, being deterſive and attenuating, are 
reputed excellent. Lin&us's alſo contribute to the Cure, Mille- 
pedes, Spirit of Gum Armoniac, with Sal Armoniac, „ Tin- 
cture of Sulphur, &c. are commended in Aſthmatict Caſes. 

For the convulſive Kind, the Cure is attempted by Antiepi- 
lepticks, Antihyſtericks, Antiſpaſmodicks, Opiats, &c. 

ASTRAGAL, As TRAGALus, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Heel, 
having a convex Head, articulated with the two Focils of the 
Leg, by Ginglymus. See HEEL and Foor. | | 

The Aſtragalus call'd Talus, and Os Baliſtæ, is the firſt Bone 
of the Tarſus. See TALUs and Tarsvs. | 

Some alſo apply the Name to the Vertebræ of the Neck.— 
Homer, in his Oayſſee, uſes the Term on this Occaſion, See VER- 
TEBRE. 

ASTRAGAL, in Architecture, is a little round Member, in 
form of a Ring, or Bracelet; ſerving as an Ornament on the 
Tops and at the Bottoms of Columns. See MovuLpinG, Co- 
LUMN, &. | 

The Aſtragal is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſeparate the Faſcia of 
the Architrave; in which caſe it is wrought in Chaplets, or 
Beads and Berries, 

It is alſo uſed both above and below the Liſts, adjoining im- 
mediately to the Square, or Die of the Pedeſtal. See Dr and 
PEDESTAL. k 

The Word is derived from the Greek «5gxy«2%;, which ſigni- 
fies the Ankle or Ankle-Bone. 

ASTRAGAL, in Gunnery, is a Kind of Ring or Moulding on 
2 piece of Ordnance, at about half a Foot's Diſtance from the 

outh ; ſcrving as an Ornament to the Piece, as the former does 
to a Column. See ORDNA Nc, CANON, Ge. | 

ASTRAL. ſomething belonging to the Start, or depending 
of the Stars. See STAR. 

p The Word comes from the Latin aſtrum, of the Greek «51g, 
tar. 

ASTRAL, Or Siderial Year. See SIDERIAL and YEAR. 

ASTRINGENTS, AsTRINGENTIA, in Medicine, binding 
Remedies ; or ſuch as have the Power of contracting the Parts, 
and diminiſhing the Pores thereof. See MEpicins. | 

Aſtringents act either by the Aſperity of their Particles, wh 
by they corrugate the Membranes, and make them draw up 
cloſer ; or by thickening the Fluids, whereby they cannot run off 
ſo faſt as before. | 

Aſtringents therefore ſtand oppoſed to Laxatives. 
ATIVE, PURGATIVE, Gc. 

Hence, Aſtringents are of the Claſs of Strengtheners, or Cor- 
roborants ; the Nature and Operation whereof, ſee under the Ar- 
ticle STRENGTHENER. 

Aſtringents only differ from Stypticks, in Degree of Efficacy. 
See STYPTICK. | | | 
6 208 Word is compounded of the Latin ad and ſtringo, I 

ind. | 

Among Simples, Mint, red Roſes, Nettles, Sanicle, Barba- 
ries, Quinces, Pomegranates, Sloes, Cinnamon, Blood-ſtone, 
Alum, Chalk, Boles, Coral, Tutty, &c. are principal Aſtrin- 


gents. 
Lapis ASTROITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a 


See Lax- 


AST ROITES, or 
Kind of figured Stone, found in divers Parts, and particularly 
the North of England See FiGURED-Stone. 

The Form thereof is very uniform and regular; conſiſting of 
ſeveral thin pentagonal Joints ſet one over another, ſo as to form 
a Kind of five-angled Column.—The uſual Figures, as given by 
Dr. Lifter, are repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, Fig. 14 

Theſe Stones, as now found, are all Fragments, conn cf 

from 1 to 25 Joints.—The Matter or Subſtance thereof w 
broken, is Flint-like, of a dark ſhining Politure, but much ſofter, 
and eaſily corroded by an scid Menfiruum.— They Creep, like 


the Cornu Ammonis, in Vinegar ; but a ſtronger Spirit, as of 
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"AST 


e duagbenr tory man Ses Connu as 


The protuberant Parts 17 * under the e ts 


firft Figure are not found ; bur only in th 
deep- jointed. They are always five in Number. Dr. Life te 
them Wyers ; and compares them to the Antennæ of Lobt 
Tis controverted among the Nacuraliſts, to what Specig 
Bodies the Aſtroites, Trochites, Eutrochi, &c. are to be Want 
Some will have em Native Stones, others Rock- Plant mie 


thers Petrifactions of Plants. See STONE. © See alfo pan 
FACTION, SPAR, TROCHITEs, EN TROchT, G.. | 
ASTROLABE,. ASTROLABIUM, was originally uſed for a5 
ſtem or Aſſemblage of the ſeveral Circles of the Sphere, in 6, 
roper Order and Situation with reſpect to each other. 90 
Cocts and SPHERE. | | 


The antient Aſtrolabes were the ſame with our Armillary Spem 


See ARMILLARY. 

The firſt and moſt celebrated of this Kind was that of Hiy,. 
chus, which he made at Alexandria, the Capital of Egypt, a 
lodg d in a ſecure Place, where it ſerv'd for divers Aston. 
mical Operations.—Prolomy made the fame uſe of it; but xt, 
Inſtrument had ſeveral Inconveniences, he berhought himicl 
change its Figure, though perfectly natural and agreeable to th 


Doctrine of the Sphere; and to reduce the whole Aftrolale 
ve the Denomination of p 


on a Plane Surface, to which he 
ziſphere. See PLANISPHERE.—Tlence, | 

ASTROLABE, is uſed among the Moderns for a Planiphere; 
a Stereographick Projection of the Sphere upon the Plane of one 
Circle thereof. See PRoJECTION and STEREOGRAPHICK, 

The uſual Planes of Projection are that of the Equino&iy, 
the Eye being ſuppoſed in the Pole of the World; and tha d 
the Plane of the Meridian, the Eye being ſuppoſed in the Pon 
of Interſection of the Equinoctial and Horizon. 

Stoffler, Gemma Frifus, and Clavius, have treated at large d 
the Aſtrolabe.—For a further Account of the Nature and Kind ler 
of, fee the Article PLANISPHERE. 5 

ASTROLABLE, or Sea ASTROLABE, is an Inſtrument chief) 
uſed for taking the Altitude of the Pole, the Sun, or Stars, x 
Sea. See ALTITUDE. | | 

The Aſerolabe repreſented Tab. Navigation, Fig. 22. conſiſt q 
a large Braſs Ring, about 15 Inches in Diameter, whoſe Link, 
or a convenient Part thereof, is divided into Degrees and M. 
nutes ; fitted with a moveable Index, or Label, which turns up 
on the Centre and carries two Sights.—At the Zenith is a Ring, 
to hang it by in time of Obſervation. 

To uſe the Aſtrolabe, turn it ſo to the Sun, as that the Rays my 
pals freely 2K both the Sights F and G; in which Cat, 
the Edge of the Label cuts the Altitude in the divided Limb. 

The Aſtrolabe, though now grown into diſuſe, is at leaſt equ 
to any of the other Inſtruments uſed for taking the Altitude at vez; 
eſpecially between the Tropicks, when the Sun comes nea the 
Zenith.—There are a great many other uſes of the Afrolak; 
whereof Clavius, Henrion, &c. have wrote entire Volumes. 

The Word is form'd from the Greet dg, Star, and ples, 
Capio, I take — The Arabs call it, in their I ongue, Aſtharlab, : 
Word form'd by Corruption from the common Greek Name: 
Though ſome of em have endeayour'd to give it an Arabict Or- 
ginal. But the learned are generally ſatisfied that the Arabs bor 
rowed both the Name and the Ute of the Inſtrument from the 
Greeks.—Naſſe Reddi Thoufi has a Treatiſe in the Perſian Las 
guage, enti:led, Bait Bab fil Aſtarlab, wherein he teaches the Su- 
ture and Application of the Aſtrolabe. 

ASTROLOGY, AsSTTOLOGIA, the Art of foretelling futur 
Events, from the Aſpects, Politions, and Influences of the fler 
venly Bodies. See ASPECT, INFLUENCE, Cc. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek as, Star, and 9% 
Diſcourſe; whence, in the literal Senſe of the Name, Afro 
ſhould ſignify no more than the Doctrine or Science of the Star, 
which we read was its original Acceptation, and made the antr 
ent Aſtrology ; though, in Courſe ot Time, an Alteration has: 
roſe ; that which the Antients called Aſtrology being by us lem 
ed Aſtronomy. See ASTRONOMY. 

4 Aſtrology may be divided into two Branches, Natural and ir. 
ciary. | 

To the former belong the predicting of natural Effects; a it 
Changes of Weather, Winds, Storms, Hurricanes, Thunder, Floods 
Earthquakes, &c. SeeNATURAL. See alſo WEATHER, Wi 
RAIN, HURRICANE, THUNDER, EARTHQUAKE, Gr. 

To this our Countryman Goad chiefly keeps, in his two Vo 
lumes of Aftrology ; wherein he ome, þ that Inundations mi 
be foretold, and an Infinity of Phænomena explained from the 
Contemplation of the Stars.—Accordingly, he endeavours to * 
count for the Diverſity of Seaſons, from the different Situs 
and Habitudes of the Planets, from their Retrograde Mot 
the Number of fix'd Stars in the Conſtellations, GG. 10 
| 2 Art properly belongs to Phyſiology, or Natural P 
ophy. 

Its Foundation and Merits the Reader may gather fro an 
we have ſaid under the Articles, AiR, ATMOSPHERE) WR 
ATHER, Finz, LichT, ComtT, PLANET, MAGNET 


* 


EerLuvia, &. =” 
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E-Herd A : Bos ion being the Extremes of 
d Rarefattion and Condenſation the Mean ones; 

lotion. dier the Efuvia of the Heavenly Bodies, as we find 
he mn ediately contribute to the latter, muſt alſo have a me- 
—— on the former; and conſequently, all phyſical Bo- 
diate ed thereby. See GENERATION, CORRUPTION, 
2 ConDENSATION, &s. 

Tis evident, that the Properties of Moiſture, 'Heat, Cold, 


, to produce the two great Effects of 
de. np > — almoſt wholly depend on the 
Ry le, Motion, Poſition c&c. of the heavenly Bodies —And 
i alſo clear that every Planet muſt have its on proper Light, 
ſtint from that of any other; —— not being a bare viſible 
Quality but endued with its ſpecifick Power. The Sun, we 


know, not only ſhines on all the Planets, but by his genial 


Warmth calls forth, excites, and raiſes the Motions, Properties 


s muſt be tranſmitted hitherto, and have a 
aublunary Things. —See Mede de Imperio Solis & Lune, &c. 


_ ant ſertled Relation or Analogy, between them and things 


« Series of Obſervations, and the Share each P 
by knowing the preciſe Time of any Perſon's Nativity, they 
WW were enabled from their Knowledge 
Theme or Horoſcope of the Situation ot the Planets, at that 
Point of Time; and hence, by conſidering their Degrees of 
Wy Power and Influence, and how each was either ſtrengthened or 


= 1 other, to compute what muſt be the reſult there- 
of. See Ho 


$ liar to them; and his Rays muſt ſhareor receive ſome- 
8 e Tincture thereof ; and thus tinged | 
neo the other Parts of the World, and particularly the adjacent 
WE Bodics of the planetary Syſtem. -: Whence, according to the An- 


ole the Planets make with that grand Luminary, and the Degree 


Y in they are enlightened, either by his direct or his oblique 
3 Ran; rogether with their Diſtance and Situation in reſpect of 


h; the Powers, Effects, or Tinctures, proper to each, 
—.— n greater or leſs effect on 


Judiiary, or Judicial ASTROLOGY, which is what we com- 


5 monly call Aſtrology, is that which pretends to foretell moral 
rents; i. e. ſuch as have a Dependance on the Will and Agen- 
WT cy of Man; as if that were directed by the Stars. See WILL, 


| g ACTION, c. 


The Profeſſors hereof maintain, « That the Heavens are one 
great Volume, or Book wherein God has wrote the Hiſtory 
« of the World; and in which every Man may read his own 


. Fortune, and the Tranſactions of his Time.— I he Art, ſay they, 
( h:d its Riſe from the ſame Hands as 4 


itſelf: While 
« the antient ¶M rians, whoſe ſerene unclouded Sky. favour d 
« their Cæleſtial Obſervations, were intent on tracing the Paths 
« and Periods of the heavenly Bodies; they diſcover'd a con- 


« low; and hence were led to conclude, theſe to be the Pare, the 
« Deſtinies, ſo much talked of, which preſide at our Births, and 


© < diſpoſe of our future Fate. See PAR x, DesrIny, Farx, 


c c. 8 
« The Laws therefore of this Relation being aſcertained by a 
has therein ; 


in Aſtronomy, to erect a 


ROSCOPE, NaTIvity, Houst, &c. 
Thus the Aſtroiogers—Bur the chief Province now remaining 


the modern Proteſſors, is the making of Calendars or Alma- 
Wy nacks. See CALENDAR and ALMANACK. 


Judicial Aſtrology is commonly ſaid to have been invented in 


Wo CL aldea, and thence tranſmitted to the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
b mans,— Though it is to the Arabs we owe it. At Rome the Peo- 


die were ſo infatuated with ir, that the Aſtrologers, or as they 


e 


W Queen Catherine de Medicis, 
de moſt inconſiderable 


were chen call'd, the Mathematicians, maintained their Ground in 


j Jpight of all the Edicts of the Emperors to expel them out of 


the City, See MATHEMATICKS. 


Add, that the Bramæ, who introduced and practiced this Art 
among the Indians, have hereby made themſelves the Arbiters of 
good and evil Hours, which gives them a vaſt Authority: They 
are conſulted as Oracles; and they have taken care never to ſell 
their Anſwers but at good Rates. See BRACHMAN. 
N ſame Superſtition has prevailed in more modern Ages and 

ations. The French Hiſtorians remark, that in the Time of 
» Aſtrology was in ſo much Vogue that 
thing was not to be done without cor- 


lulting the Stars. And in the Days of King Henry III. and IV. 


- France, the Predictions of Aſtrologers were the common Theme 


| 0 the Court Converſation. 


B . predominant Humour in that Court was well rallied by 
* c 7 in his Argenis, Lib. II. on Occaſion of an Aſtrologer, who 
\ undertook to inſtruct King Henry in the Event of a War then 


reatned by the Faction of the Guiſen. | 


8 15 maintain,” ſays Barclay, ci that the Circumſtances of Life 
« Bog: nd on the Place and Influence of the Celeſtial 
©, at the Time when the Child firſt comes to Light; and 


Heavens revolve with ſuch vaſt Rapidity, that 
he Stars is conſiderably changed 8 the leaſt 
„harr Art; un What certainty then, can there be in 


. careful to * you ſuppoſe the Midwifes conſtantly 


he Clock; that the Minute of Time may 


J. doeh to the Infant as we do his Patrimony? How ot: 
ten 
00 there other's Ir this Care? And how many are 
ae not touched with this Superſtition? But ſuppoſe 
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* them watchful'to your Wiſh: If the Child be long in Deli- 
« very; if, as is often the Cale, a Hand or the Head come firſt, 
« and be not immeciately followed by the reſt of the Body; 
* which State of the Stars is to determine for him? That, when 
the Head made its Appearance; or when the whole Body was 
« diſengaged? I ſay nothing of the common Errors of Clocks, 
« and other Time-keepers,. ſufficient to elude all your Cares. 
Again, why are we to regard only the Stars at his Nativity, 
« and not thoſe rather which (hone when the Fetvs was anima- 
c ted in the Womb? And why muſt thoſe others be excluded 
«« which preſided while the Body remained tender, and ſuſcepti- 
« ble of the weakeſt Impreſſion, during Geſtations ? ; 
But ſetting this aſide; and 1 withal, the Face of 
« the Heavens accurately known: Whence ariſes this Dominion 
of the Stars over our Bodies and Minds, that they muſt be 
« the Arbiters of our Happineſs, 'our manner of Life, and 
« Death? Were all they who went to Battle, and died together, 
horn under the ſame Poſition of the Heavens? And when a 
ce Ship is to be caſt away, ſhall it admit no Paſſengers but thoſe 
« doomed by the Stars to ſuffer Shipwreck? Or rather, do not. 
« Perſons born under every Planet go into the Combat, or aboard 
ce the Veſſel; and thus notwithſtanding the Diſparity of their 
ce Configuration of the Stars do not live or die in the fame man- 
cc ner. Are all who were born at the ſame Time with the King, 
« Monarchs? Or are they all even alive at this Day ? View M. 
« Villeroy, here; nay view your ſelf: Were all that came into 
« the World with him as wiſe and vircuous as he; or all born 
c under your own Stars, Aſtrologers like you? If a Man meet 
* a Robber, you will ſay he was doomed to periſh by a Robber's 
c Hand; bur did the ſame Stars which, when the Traveller was 
« born, ſubjected him to the Robber's Sword; did they likewiſe 
cc give the Robber, who perhaps was born long before, a Power 
« and Inclination to kill him? For you will allow it as much 
ce owing to the Stars that the one kills, as that the other is kill'd. 
ce And when a Man is overwhelmed by the fall of a Houſe, did 
te the Walls become faulty becauſe the Stars had doom'd him 
« to die thereby; or rather, was not his Death owing to this, 
« that the Walls were faulty? The ſame may be ſaid wich regard 
« to Honours and Employs : Becauſe the Stars that ſhone at a 


be- * Man's Nativity promiſed him Preferment, could choſe have an 
« influence over other Perſons not born under them, by whoſe, 


“ Suffrages he was to riſe? Or how do the Stars at one Man's 
«« Birth annul or ſet aſide the contrary Influences of other Stars, 
* which ſhone at the Birth of another? | 

& The Truth is, ſuppoſing the reality of all the planetary 
& Powers; as the Sun which viſits an Infinity of Bodies with the 
«« ſame Rays, has not the ſame effect on all; but ſome things 
cc are harden'd thereby, as Clay; others, ſoftened, as Wax; 
& ſome Seeds cheriſhed, others 
* ſcorched up, others indemnified by their coarſer Juice: So, 
* where ſo many Children are born together, like a Field tilled 
& ſo many different Ways, according to the various Health, Ha- 
ce birude, and Temperament of the Parents, the ſame Celeſtial 
«+ Influx muſt operate differently. If the Genius be ſuitable and 
« cowardly, it muſt predominate therein: If contrary, it will 
« only correct it. So that to foretell the Life and Manners of a 
« Child, you are not only to look into the Heavens, but into 
cc the Parents, into the Fortune which attended the pregnant 
cc Mother, and a thouſand other Circumſtances utterly inacceſſible. 

4 Further, does the Power that portends the new- born 
« Infant a Life, for Inſtance, of 40 Years; or perhaps a violent 
« Death at 30; does that Power, I fay, endure and reſide till 
6 in the Heavens, waiting the deſtin'd time, when, deſcending 
« upon Earth, it may produce ſuch an effect? Or is it infuſed 
* into the Infant himſelf ; ſo that being cheriſhed, and gradually 
* pony up together with him, it burſts forth at the appointed 
« Time, and fulfils what the Stars had given it in Charge? 
« Perſiſt in the Heavens it cannot; in that depending immediate- 
*« ly on a certain Configuration of the Stars, when that is chan- 
1 pe „the effect connected with it mult ceaſe, and a new, per- 
* haps a contrary one, take place. W hat Repoſitory then have 
« you for the former Power to remain in, till the Time come 
« for its Delivery? If you fay it inheres or reſides in the Infant, 
cc not to operate on him till he be grown ro Manhood; the An- 
« {wer is more prepoſterous than the former: For this, in the 
& Inſtance of a Shipwreck, you muſt ſuppoſe the Cauſe why the 
«© Winds riſe, the Ship is leaky, or the Pilot, through Ignorance 
re of the Place, runs ona Shoal or a Rock. So the Farmer is 
ce the Cauſe of the War, that impoveriſhes him; or of the fa- 
« yourable Seaſon which brings him a plenteous Harveſt. 

« You boaſt much of the Event of a few Predictions, which, 
* conſidering the Multitude of _ -_ Es produced, 
<« plainly confeſs its impertinency.— A Million o eptions are 
15 Hduflnouſy hidden — — in favour of ſome doe or ten 
& which have ſucceeded. Out of fo many Conjectures it muſt 


© be —— if ſome did not hit; and *tis certain, that 


cc you only as Gueſſers, there is no room to boaſt 
« yoa have been ſucceſsful therein. Do you know what Fate awaits 
« Sicily in this War; and yet are not apprehenſive what ſhall 
« befall your ſelf? Did not you foreſee the Oppoſition J mY 

« this 


d; the tenderer Herbs . 


! 
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& this Day to make you? If you can ſay whether the King ſhall 
2 — his — aon, firſt, whether he will believe 
< you. ; 
ASTRONOMY, AsTRONOMIA, the Doctrine of the Hea- 
vens, and the Phænomena thereof. See HEAVEN. 
Aſtronomy is properly a mix dd mathematical Science. whereby 


we become acquaint 
tudes, Motions, Diſtances, Periods, Eclipſes, 


MATICKS. 5 
Some underſtand the Word Aſtronomy in a more extenſive 


under it the Theory of the Univerſe, and the 
primary Laws of Nature: In which Senſe it rather ſeems a Branch 
of Phyſicks than · of Mathematicks. See PHYSICKS, SYSTEM, Na- 


TURE, ec. X - 
The Word is compounded of the Greek «51g, Star; and ves, 
Law, Rule.—Care muſt be taken to diſtinguiſh Aſtronomy from 
Aſtrology. See ASTROLOGY. : | 
The Heavens may be conſider'd two Ways; either as they ap- 
pear to the naked Senſe, or as they are diſcovered by rhe Un- 
derſtanding : And hence Aſtronomy is divided into two Branches, 


Spherical and Theorical. 


Spherical ASTRONOMY SPHERICAL Aſtronomy. 
Theorical 3 e Aſtronomy. 


c. See MATHE= 


The Invention of Aſtronomy has been variouſly aſſigned; and 
ſeveral Perſons, ſeveral Nations, and ſeveral Ages have laid claim 
to it From the Accounts given us by the antient Hiſtorians, it 

- appears that 8 were the firſt Inventors and Cultivators of 
it: Thus, Belus, King of Aria, Atlas, King of Mauritania, 
and Uranus, King of the Country ſituate on the Shore of the 
Atlantick Ocean, are ſeverally recorded, as the Perſons to whom 


the World owes this noble Science. 

This, at leaſt, is pretty evident, that it was known to thoſe 
Nations long before it came into Greece: Agreeably to which, 
Plato tells us, it was a Barbarian who firſt oblerved the heavenly 
Motions; to which he was led by the clearneſs of the Weather 
in the Summer Seaſon, as in Egypt and Syria, where the Stars are 
conſtantly ſeen, there being no Rain or Clouds to interrupt the 
Proſpect. And the want of this clearneſs of Atmoſphere the 
ſame Author lays down as the Reaſon why the Greeks came ſo 
late to the Knowledge of Aſtronomy. | 

The generality of Writers fix the Origin of Aſtronomy and 
Aſtrology in Chaldea; and accordingly among the Antients we find 
the Word Chaldean frequently uſed for Aſtronomer. Some chule 
to attribute the Invention to the antient Hebrews ; and ſome, e- 
ven, to the firſt Men; building on the Authority of Zoſephus, 
and of what he mentions about Serh's Pillars —The Muſſulmans 
aſcribe it to Exoch, and other Orientals to Cain. But theſe Opi- 
nions appear ſcarcely probable to others, in regard they find no 
Terms of Aſtronomy in the Language of thoſe firſt People, that 
is, in the Hebrew Language; which, on the contrary, are very 
frequent in the Cha/dee: Though it muſt be own d we have 
ſomething ot this kind in Fob, and the Books of Solomon. 

We don't know whether it is worth noting, that Rudbeck, in 
his A:lantis, maintains Aſtronomy to have been invented by the 
Swedes : His Reaſons are, the great Diverſity in the length of 
the Days in that Country, which muſt naturally lead the People 
to conclude the Earth round, and that they lived near ore of its 
Extremes: A Concluſion which the Chaldeans, and other Inhabi- 
tants of the middle Parts of the Globe, had no ealy Way of 
coming at. The Swedes, adds our Author, prompted. hereby to 
enquire further into the great Oppoſition of Seaſons, ſoon diſco- 
ver d that the Sun bounds his Progreſs by a certain Space in the 
Heavens, &c.—But we have no Hiſtorical Facts ro ſupport this 
reaſoning, which at beſt only proves that the thing might be ſo. 

By Porphyry's Account, Aſtronomy muſt have been of a very 
antient ſtanding in the Eaſt; for he tells us, that when Babylon 
was taken by Alexander, there were brought thence czleſtial 
Obſervations, for the Space of 1903 Years, which therefore 
muſt have commenced within 115 Years of the Flood, or fifteen 
Years of the building of Babel. Epigenes, according to Phny,affirm- 
ed that the Babylozians had Obſervations of 720 Years, engra- 
ven on Bricks. Achilles Tatius aſcribes the Invention of Aſtro- 
nomy to the Egypriaus; and adds, that their Knowledge therein 
* engraven on Columns, and by that means tranſmitted to Po- 

erity. 

From the Egyptians, Aſtronomy is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
paſs'd to the Greeks : Laertius tells us, that That, firſt, about 
the goth Olympiad, and after him Eudaxus and Pythagoras, tra- 
vell'd into Egypt, to be inſtructed herein; and that this laſt, in 
particular, living in a cloſe Community with the Egyptian Prieſts 
for ſeven Years, and being initiated into their Religion, was here 
let into the true Syſtem of the Univerſe; which he afterwards 
taught in Greece and Ttaly—He was the firſt, among. the Exro- 
peans, who taught that the Earth and Planets turn round the Sun, 
which ſtands immoveable in the Center; that the diurnal Moti- 
on of the Sun and fix d Stars, was not real but apparent, ariſing 
from the Earth's Motion round its own Axis, GC. See Py THA- 
GOREAN. 

Yet Vitruvius repreſents the Introduction of Aſtronomy into 
Greece, ſomewhat differently; maintaining, that Beroſus, a Baby- 
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with the Cæleſtial Bodies, their Magni- 


lonian, brought it thither immediately from Rabyhm ige 
'd an Aſtronomical School in the Illand of Gor "ar, a 
II. c. 37. adds, that in conſideration of his wonderfü f. L 
ons, the 2 Leg — Ava = the Gmina 
a gi ongue.—If this Bero me with 
2 5 


Chaldee Hiſtories, he muſt have been before Alx 

] Pythagorss, Aſtronomy ſank into neglect; moſt (7 | 

cxleſtial Obſervations brought from Babylon, wers loſt, ang, 
but a very ſmall Number that Pzolomy, in his Time, was able * 
retrieve However, ſome few of his Followers continued to + 
tivate Aſtrozomy ; among whom were Philo/aus and Aria. 
e 

At length, thoſe Patrons rning, tolomys, Ki 
Egypt, founding an Academy for Aſtronomy, at — . 
arole ſeveral eminent Aſtronomers from the ſame ; parj 
Hipparchus, who, according to Phny, undertook what — 
been a great Work even for a God to atchieve, wiz. to unde 
the Stars, and leave the Heavens as an Inheritance to Poſter. 
He forerold the Eclipſes both of the Sun and Moon for cd 
Years, and on his Obſervations is founded that noble Work d 
Ptolomy, intitled pary«ay owrats. See CATALOGUE, Ge. 

The Sarazens, on their Conqueſt of Egypt, got a Tingure q 
Aſtronomy, which they carried with them out of Africa into Spain; 
and by this means 4 , after a long Exile, Was at length 
why 9" _ into Europe. begs 8 | 

rom this Time, Aſtronom n to improve very conſ 
bly ; being cultivated by the — bro; wy and Paton 
the greateſt Princes. — A/phonſus, King of Caſtile, enrich d it yi 
thoſe Tables which ſtill bear his Name. See Ta8LE. 

Copernicus re-eſtablith'd the antient Pyrhagorean Syſtem; An 
Tycho Brahe publiſh d a Catalogue of 770 fixed Stars, from hy 
own Obſervations. See CoPERNICAN, STAR. Cc. 

Kepler, from Tycho's Labours, ſoon after diſcovered the tu 
Theory of the World; and the phyſical Laws by which the ber 
venly Bodies move. See PLAxET, PER10D, GRavirariy, 

C. 

Galileo firſt introduced army — Aſtronomy, and by ther 
means diſcovered the Satellites of Jupiter; the various Phales d 
Saturn, the Mountains ot the Moon, the Spots in the Sun, and 
its Revolution about its Axis. See TELLESCOPE, SATELLtT:, 
Moon, MacuLæ, Cc. | 

Add, that Hevelius, from his own curious Obſervations, fu. 
niſhed a Catalogue of the fix d Stars, much more complete tha 
Tycho's.— Huygens and Caſſini diſcovered the Satellites of Sum 
and his Ring.— And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, Ward, Nini 
lus, Gaſcoign, &c. each contributed very conſiderably to the ln- 
provement of Aſtronomy. See SATURN» RING, ELL1PTic, My 
CROMETER, &c. 

The immortal Newton firſt demonſtrated from phyſical Con- 


ſiderations, the great Law that regulates all the heavenly Mat 


ons, ſets bounds to the Planets Orbs, and determines their greaet 
Excurſions from the Sun, and their neareſt approaches to it. 
T was he firſt taught the World whence aroſe that conſtant ant 
regular Proportion obſerved by both primary and ſecondar) Pr 
nets, in their Circulation round their central Bodies; and tber 
Diſtances compared with their Periods.— He has given us a fe- 
Theory of the Moon, which accurately anſwers all her Inequr 
lities, and accounts for em from the Laws of Gravity and Ile 


Chaniſm. See NEWTONIAN. See allo ATTRACTION, Moch 


T1DE, &c. 

Dr. Halley obliged the World with the Aſtronomy of Comet 
and with a Catalogue of the Stars in the ſouthern Hemilphere; 
and continues ſtill a Benefactor to Aſtronomy, by his Oblervat 
ons: To which it may be added, that he has in the Pres, ane 
ſet of aſtronomical Tables; preferable by many Degrees to an je 
publiſhed. See Coukr, TABLE, Oc. | 

Mr. Flamſtead upwards of forty Years watch'd the Motias 
of the Stars, and has given us a great number of curious Ob 
vations of the Sun, Moon, and Planets ; beſides a noble Catalog 
of zooo fix d Stars; which is more than double the Number i 
that of Hevehus.— Nothing now ſeem'd wanting to Arm 
bur an univerſal and compleat Theory of the cæſeſtial Phu 
na, explained according to their true Motions and phyſical Ca 


which has been performed by Dr. Gregory. See CENTRIFETAL)| 


CENTRIFUGAL, @c. 

ASTRONOMY is ſometimes divided, with reſpect to its differ 
States, into New and Oli. The antient Aſtronomy is ſuch as ibe 
ſtood under Prolomy, and his Followers; with all the Appaiss 
ſolid Orbs, Epicycles, Excentricks, Deterents, T repidations 65 
See PTOLOMAIC. See alſo HEAVEN, EIcrcIE, G. 

The antient Aſtronomy is deliver d by Claud. Ptolomy, who des 
A. D. 147; in his weysan Zuxratss ; tranſlated in $47, into A. 
bick; and thence, in 1528, into Latin. An Epitome of 5 fo 
the uſe of Learners, was made by Purbachius and his Schola al 
giomontanus, in 1550 ; containing the whole Doctrine of tens 
venly Motions, their Magnitudes, Eclipſes, c. On the M he 
hereof, Albategennis the Arab, compiled another Work, on 
Knowledge of the Stars, publiſhed in Latin 1537. ray 

The New Aſtronomy is ſuch as the Art has been ſince C 
by whom thoſe fictitibus Machines were thrown out; and tht * 
fticution of the Heavens reduced to more fimple, mn 
certain Principles. See CopRRNIcAN. See alſo Surf, — 


= 
= 
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ade modern Afronomy is deliver d in cus's fix Books of 
bo — pablihed about the Year 1566; wherein, 
hat Pythagorar's and Philolaus's Dogma of the Motion 
1 he laid the Foundation of a juſter Syſtem.—Kep- 
| 2 of the Motions' of Mars, publiſhed in 1609; 
eien of the circular Orbits admitted by all former 
geben, be propoſed the elliptic Theory ; which, in his Epi 
| he capernicam Aftronomy, publiſhed in 1635, he applied 
the Planets —1/9. Bullialdus's| Aſtronomia Philolaica, 4 

— in 1645, wherein he endeavoured to amend Kepler's Theo- 
4 he Calculus more Exact 2nd army ogy 4 _ 
itted by Bullialdus were pointed out by Dr. Seth. 
. 22 — into the Philolaic Aſtronomy, publiſhed in 
d and corrected by himſelf in his Foundations of the Phi- 
4 tromomy more clearly explain d, in 165 7.—Ward's Atro- 
oma Geomerrica, publiſhed in 1656; whereina Geometrical Me- 


ich the true Laws of their Motions eſtabliſhed by 
7 8 ſame was propoſed the Year following by the Count 
>. The Truth is, Kepler himſelf does not ſeem to have 
ea i-norant thereof; but rather choſe to ſet it aſide, as finding 
EA, contratY to Nature. Vin. Wing's Aſtr:nomia Britannica, pub- 
din 1669; wherein, going on Bu{aldus's Principles, he gives 
WE. Examples of all the Precepts in practical Aſtronomy, well ac- 
ommodated to the Capacity of Learners —Newton s Aſtronomia 
nice, publiſhed in 1657; and Street's Aſtronomia Carolina, 
1661; both upon Wards Hypotheſis. 

In Ricciolus's Almageſtum Magnum, publiſhed in 1651, we have 
e ſeveral Hypotheſes of all the Aſtronomert, antient as well as mo- 
And in Dr. Gregory's Element a Aſtronomiæ Phyſ.ce & Geome- 
, in 17023 the whole modern Aſtronomy, as founded on the 
ccoreries of Copernicus, Kepler, and Sir Iſaac Newton —The Mar- 
voor the new Aſtrozoray is allo laid down by Whiſton, in his 
en, A lronomicæ, in 1707.—For Novices in the Art, Mer- 
„%s Infirutiones Aſtronomicæ, publiſhed in 1676 ; which contains 
e whole Doctrine, both according to the Antients and Mo- 
eins; and Dr. Keills Iutroductio ad Veram Aſtronomiam, in 1718, 

W ich only takes in the Modern, are the beſt calculated. 

ArTRONOMICAL, ſomething that relates to Aſtronomy. See 
racoxour. 

= A5TRONOMICAL Obſervations. See CALESTIAL Obſerva- 
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„. 
The Aſronomical Obſervations of the Antients, among which 
ode of Hipparchus make a principal Figure, are preſerved by 
oon in his Almageſt. See ALMAGEST. 
2 In the Year 880, Albategnius, a Sarazen, applied himſelf ro the 
Waking of Obſervations : In 1457, Regiomontanus undertook the 
ovince at Norimberg; and his Diſciples J. Wernerus, and Ber. 
bern continued the ſame from 1475 to 1504 Their Ob- 
Er vations were publiſhed together in 1544.—In 1509, Copernicus, 
pd after him the Landgrave of Heſſe, with his Aſſiſtants Rorh- 
dannn and Byrgias, obſerved ; and after them Jycho, at Uranibourg, 
m 1582 co 160. — All the Obſervations hitherto rehearſed, 
eecher wich Tyche's Apparatus of Inſtruments, are contain'd in 
Heis Cæleſtis, publiſhed in 1672, by Order of the Empe- 
r Ferdmand. oon after, Hevelius, with a ſtill more magnificent 
dener contrived 4pparatus of Inſtruments, deſcribed in his Ma- 
* celſſtis, began a Courle of Obſervations. It is objected to 
n chat be only uſed plain Sights, and could never be brought 
nee Advantage of Teleſcopic ones; which occaſioned Dr. 
We © write Animadverſions on Heveliułs Inſtruments, printed 
WP 1574; wherein he deſpiſes them on account of their Inaccu- 
Wc) : but Dr. Hallzy, who at the Inſtance of the Royal Society 
Feat over to Dautzick in the Year 1679, to inſpect his Inſtru- 
es, approved of their Juſtneſs, as well as of the Obſervati- 
made with them. { 
Hor, and Mill. Crabtree, two of our own Countrymen, 
e famous for their Obſervations from the Years 16 35 to 1645. 
bey were followed by Flamſteed, Caſſini the Father and Son, 
%, & la Hire, Roemer, and Kirchius.—See further under the 
q ticles OBszrvarorr, CATALOGUE, Gs. 
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= 7 RoN0MICAL Tables, * Aſtronomical T ABLE. 
WW RINOMICAL Quadrant, Aſtronomical QUADRANT: 


WT -0NOMICAL Teleſcope, Aſtronomical TELESCOPE. 
WW RONOMICAL Calendar, 


RA X% 


' L See) Aſtronomical CALENDAR. 
=” RONOMICAL Howrs, 298 1 Aſtronomical HoURs 

. RON OuICAIL. Month, —— MonTH. 
WT RoNOMICAL Tear, Aſtronomical YEAR. 


8 RONOMICAL Characters, &c. 3 Aſtron. CHARACTERS» ec. 


ASTRONOMICAL Place of a Star i its 
Place, or Planet, is its Longitude, 
« — in the Ecliptick reckoned from the beginning Aries, in 
7 ia, or according to the natural Order of the Sens See 
« | Ion Loxcrrupe, * | ; / 
| SONOMICAL Tine. See Aſtronomical TuMg. 
Me Ts e 
geln tions; on account of their uſe i ö 

culations. See SEXAGESIMAL. / eh * 
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Ge. See alſo SpHERE, GLOBE, | 


od is propoſed of computing the Planets Motions ; though not. 
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ASYLUM, or AI Und, a Sanctuary, or Place of Refuge and 
Protection, where a Criminal who ſhielters himſelt is deem d 
inviolable, and nor to de touch d by any Officer of Juſtice. See 


Rkrudk, PRIWIIEOE, Oc. | | 


The Word Aſjlum is Latin : Servius derives it from the Greek 
ac] which is compounded of the privative Particle a, and rvadw, 


T takeout, I draw, becauſe no Perſon'cou'd be taken out of an 


Aſylum without Sacrilege. See Sachs. 
The firſt ¶Hylumt were eſtabliſh'd at Athens, by the Deſcen- 


dents of Hercules, to ſhelter themſelves from the fury of his Enc- 


mies. See HErAcLIDEs. wa | 
The Atars, Statues, and Tombs of Hero's, were, antiently, 


the ordinary Retreat of thoſe who found chemſelves aggriey'd by 


the Rigour of the Laws, or oppreſs'd by the Violence of Ty- 
rants: But of all others, Temples were held the moſt facred and 
inviolable Refuge. It was ſuppoſed that the Gods took upon 
them to puniſh the Criminal who thus threw himſelf upon 
them; and it had been a great Impiety in Man to take Vengeance 
out of the Hands of the Immortals: See ALTAR, TEMPLE» 
Toms, STATUE, Ger. | 

The I/raelites had their Cities of Refuge, which were of God's 
own {Appointment ; where the Guilty, who had not committed 
any deliberate Crime, found Safety and Protection. As to the 
Heathens, they allowed Refuge and Impunity, even to the vileſt 
and moſt flagrant Offenders, for the ſake of peopling their Ci- 
ties ; and ir was by this means, and with ſuch Inhabitants, that 
Thebes, Athens, and Rome, were firſt ſtock'd. We even read of 
Aſylums at Lyons and Vienne among the antient Gau; and there 
are ſome Cities in Germany wb. ch (till preſerve the antient 
right of Aſylum. | . 

Hence, on the Medals of ſeveral antient Cities, particularly in 
Syria, we meet the Inſcription, OAEYAOI, to which is added, 
IEPAI. For Inſtance, TYPOYT IEPAZ KAI AEYAOE ZIAONNOZ 
IE AZ KAI AZEYAOY.— This Quality of Ahlum was given them, 
according to M. Spanheim, in regard of their Temples, and of 
the Gods revered by them. 

The ſame Qualities has alſo been given to Deities : Thus Di- 
ana of Epheſus is call'd «&va%,—Add, that the Camp form'd by 
Romnlus and Remus, and which 'afterwards became a City, was 
firſt call'd Aim; and a Temple was therein erefed to the God 
Aſpleus, Oc; oviav, 

The Emperors Honorius and Theodoſins granting theſe Immu- 
nities to Church-yards, the Biſhops and Monks laid hold of a cer- 
rain Tract or Territory, without which they fix d the Bounds of 
the Secular Juriſdiction: And ſo well did they manage their Pri- 
vileges, that Convents, in a little time, became next a-kin to 
Fortreſles ; where the moſt glaring Villains were in Safety, and 
braved the Power of the Magiſtrate. See Chukcn- Tara 

Theſe Privileges, at length, were extended not only to the 
Church-yards, but alſo to the Biſhop's Houſes, whence the Cri- 
minal cou'd not be removed without a Aſſurance of Life, 
and an entire Remiſſion of the Crime.— The Reaſon of the Ex- 
tenſion was, that they might not be obliged to live altogether in 
the Churches, &c. where ſeveral of the Occaſions of Life cou d 
not be decently done. 55 

But, at length, the 4//a, or Sanctuaries, were ſtripp'd of moſt 
of their Immunities, in regard they ſerved to make Guilt and 
Libertinage more daring and bold-faced. In Exgland, particular- 
ly, they were entirely aboliſhed. See the Article SancTUary. 

 ASYMMETRY, AsYMMETRIAa, a want of Symmetry or 
Proportion. See SYMMETRY. 

In Mathematicks, the Term is particularly uſed for what we 
more uſually call Incommenſirability ; which is when between two 
Quantities there is no common Meaſure : As, between the Side, 
and Diagonal of a Square.—In Numbers, ſurd Rgots, as 4/ 2, 
@c. are incommenſurable to rational Numbers. See IncoM- 
MENSURABLE, SQUARE, SURD, Cc. 

The Word is derived from the privative Particle «, ow, and 
pirgie, q. d. without Meaſure. 

ASYMPTOTE, in Geometry, a Line which continually ap- 

nearer and nearer to another, yet will never meet there; 
with, though indefinitely prolonged. See Lins. | 

The Word is compounded of the privative Particle «, ow, with, 
and mew, I fall; q. KE Pane ar which never meet. Some 
Latin Authors call them Intactæ. 

Bertinus gives us divers ſorts of Ahiymptotes; ſorne Strait, o- 
thers Curve; ſome Concave, others Convex, & c. and further, 
propoſes an Inſtrument to deſcribe them withal.— Tbough, in 
ſtrictneſs, the Term A/jmprotes ſeems appropriated to right 
Lines. | 
Aſymptotes, then, are properly right Lines, which h 
nearer and nearer to ſome Curve, of which they are ſaid to be 
the MHymptotes; but which, though they and their Curve, were 
indefinitely 3 would N meet. See Curve. 

Aſymptotes may be conceived as Tangents to their Curves at 
an — Diſtance. See TAN OEN r. 

Two Curves are alſo ſaid to be A/ymptotical, when they thus 
continually approach, without a poſſibility of meeting —Thus 
two Parabola's, whoſe Axes are in the fame right Line, are Ahimp- 
totical to one another. 
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Of Curves of the ſecond Kind, that is, the Conick Sections, 


only the Hyperbola has A{mprotes, which are two in Number. 


N 
Al Curves of the third Kind have at leaſt J e but 
they may have three; and all Curves of the fourth Kind may 
have four Aſymprores. See Curve of higher Kind. 
The Conchoid, Ciffoid, and Logarithmick Curve, though not 
reputed Geometrical Curves, have each alſo one A/jmprore. See 
ECHANICAL, T RANSCENDENTAL, Ge. 


ASYMPTOTE of the Conchoid.—The Nature of Aſymptotes will 


be eaſily conceived in the Inſtance of the Aſinptote of a Con- 
choid. —Suppoſe MMAM, &c. (Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 1.) be a Part 


of a Conchoid, C its Pole, and the right Line Bd, fo drawn 


that the Parts QM, EA, OM, ec. of right Lines drawn from 
the Pole C, —— to each other: Then will the Line BD be 
an Aſymprote of the Curve: Becauſe the Perpendicular MI, &. 
is ſhorter than MO, and MR than MQ, &c. ſo that the two 
Lines continually approach; yet the Points M. Cc. and R, can 
never coincide, in regard there is ſtill a Portion of a Line to keep 
them aſunder; which Portion of a Line is infinitely diviſible, 
and conſequently muſt be diminiſh'd infinitely ere it become no- 
thing. See DivisiBiLITY, INFINITE, Gc. See alſo CoN- 
CHOID. | 

AsYMPTOTEs of the Hyperbola are thus deſcribed. —Suppole a 
right Line DE (Tab. Conicks, Fig. 20.) drawn through the Ver- 
tex A of the Hyperbola, parallel to the Ordinates Mm, and equal 
to the Conjugate Axes, viz. the Part DA, and that AE to the 
Semi-axis : Then, two right Lines drawn from the Centre C, 
of the Hyperbola, through the Points D and E; viz. the right 
Lines ot and CG, are 7 — of the Curve. 

For the Properties of the ASYMPTOTEs of a Hyperbola, ſee Hy- 
PERBOLA. 

If the Hyperbola GMR, Eg. 12. be of any kind whoſe Na- 
ture with regard to the Curve and its A/ymptote, is expreſs d, by 
this general Equation x” y» = a74+-*; and the right Line PM be 
drawn any where Parallel to the Aſymprore CS, and the Paralle- 
logram PCOM, be compleated: This Parallelogram is to the 
hyperbolick Space PMGB, contained under the determinate Line 
PM, the Curve of the Hyperbola GM indefinitely continued 
towards G, and the Part PB of the Ahnptote indefinitely conti- 
nued the fame way, as -u is to 2. And ſo if m be greater than 
u, the ſaid Space is ſquareable; but when m=x, as it will be in 
the common Hyperbola, the Ratio of the foregoing Parallelo- 
gram to that Space is as © to 1; that is, the Space is infinitely 
greater than the Parallelogram, and fo cannot be had: And when 
m is leſs than u, the Parallelogram will be to the Space, as a nega- 
tive Number to Nr one, and the ſaid Space is ſquareable, and 
the Solid generated by the revolving of the indeterminate Space 
GMOL about the A/jmprore CE, is double of the Cylinder ge- 
range the Motion of the Parallelogram PCOM about the 

is CO. 
 ASYMPTOTE 7 a Logarithmic Curve. —If MS be the Loga- 
rithmic Curve, PR an Aſymptote, PT the Subtangent, and MP 
an Ordinate; then will the indeterminate Space RPMS=PM + 
PT; and the Solid, generated by the Rotation of this Curve a- 
bout the Aſimprote VP, will be 4 of a Cylinder, whoſe Altitude 
is 2 to the Length of the Subtangent, and the Semidiameter 
of the Baſe equal to the Ordinate QV. See LoGArITHMIC. 
ASYMPTOTIC Spaces. See HyPERBOLA. 
ASYNDETON, a Figure in Grammar, implying a defect or 
want ot Conjunctions in a Sentence. See FiGURE and Cox- 
JUNCTION. | 

As, in the Inſtance, Veni, Vidi, Vici, I came, I ſaw, I conquer'd; 
where the Copulative ez, and, is omitted. 

The Word is derived from the privative &, and cle, colligo, 

bind together. f 

Aſndeton ſtands oppoſed to Polyſyndetor. 

TON. 


ATAMADULET, the firſt Miniſter in the Perſan Empire. 
See Mm1sTER. 

The Aramadulet, or, as Tavernier writes it, Athematdoulet ; and 
Sanſan, Etmadaulet, is much the ſame with the Grand Vikier in 


Tur); excepting that he has not the Command of the Army, 
which the Viſier has. Sce VISIER. — 

The Atamadaulet is Great Chuncellor of the Kingdom, Preſi- 
dent of the Council, Superintendant of the Finances; and has 
the Charge of all Foreign Affairs. — The Atmadaulet is in effect 
Vice-Roy of the Kingdom: He iſſues the King's Mandates, or 
Orders, in this Style, Bende derga Al: il alia Etmadotvet ; that is, 


I who am the ſupport of the Power, the Creature of this Port, 
the hizheſt of all Ports, &c. 
pounded of Itimade and daulet, that 


See PoLysyNDE- 


e 
is, t ruſt of Majeſty, or according to Tavernier, th 

of Riches. Fw : TER 
— ATARANXY, ATaRax14, a Term much uſed by the Sto- 
icks, to denote that calmieſs and tranquillity of Mind, and that 
firmneſs of Judgment which ſets us free from any Agitations or 
Emotions ariſing from Self-Opinion, and the Knowledge we ima- 
gine our ſelves poſſeſsd of. See Sroicks. 


In this Ataraxy, they ſuppoſed the ſovereign Good to conſiſt. 
See Goop | 


The Word is purely Greek, compounded of vruę and rats, Or- 
der. See ArAxx. 
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Days, or other Phænomena of a Diſeaſe, is inverted, 
TIcAL, c. Fr Wr eh 


ATR 


ATAXY, Arama, 2 want of Order or Regain _ 
Term is chiefly uſed in Medicine, where the Order of the 2 
S 


The 1 have frequent recourſe to an Ataxy TY 
gularity of the Spirits, when at a loſs to account for an) De 
in the Body. The Spirits, Dr. Drake obſerves, being aun 
Hand, are forced to bear the blame of athouſand things they 
innocent of. See SPIRIT. _ | * 
The Word is compounded of the privative , and u, Q 
d er. 0 . . 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in Heraldry, the Coat of Arms 0 
Perſon or Family, duly. marſhall'd with its external Ommen ; 
as Supporters, Helmet, Mreuub, Creſt, and Motto. dee Coar 5 8 
ARMs. See alſo SUPPORTER, HELMET, Ge. a 

Such are uſually hung out on the Fronts of Houſes after | 
Death of ſome conſiderable Perſon ; and are now corrupt c 
ed Hatchments. * 

The Word is form'd of the French, Achevement, finiſhin 
Conſummarion, Perfection. Y 

ATELLANZ&, or ATTELLANAs in Antiquity, a ing d 
comic and ſatyric Pieces, preſented on the Roman Theater; ſore 
what leſs ludicrous than the Farces on the Engliſh Stage, and by 
leſs grave and ſerious than the Greek or Latin Comedics and In 
gedies. See CoMEDY, TRAGEDY, SCENE, Ge. 

The Atellane, or Fabula Attellanæ of the Romans, anſiver4 
to the Satyræ among the Greeks. See SATYR, FABLE, G. 

They were thus called from Atella, or Artella, a City of Tif 
cany, where they were firſt repreſented. _ 

They became fo licentious and impudent, that the Senate yy 
at length obliged to ſuppreſs them. See SCENIC. 

ATHANASIAN Creed. See CREED, TRINTrr, G. 

ATHANASIANs. See ARIANs and ARIANISM. 

ATHANATI, an Order of Soldiers among the antient Perf 
ans.—The Word is originally Greek, and ſignifies immortal; jy, 
ing compounded of the privative «, and vrer%;, Death, 

The Athanati were a Body of Cavalry, contiſting of ten tho 
ſand Men, always compleat, becauſe, when any one of em d 
ed, another was immediately put into his Place.— It was for th; 
Reaſon that they were call'd Athanati, or immortales. 

ATHANOR, in Chymiſtry, a large immoveable Furnace, 
built of Brick or Earth, and cover'd with a Tower a- top; pu 
per to maintain a temperate and equable Degree of Hear for: 
conſiderable time. See FURNACE, HEAT, ec. 

The Heat of the Atbanor is intended or remitted by opening 
or ſhutring a Regiſter. See REGISTER. 

It is made to communicate its Heat by Tubes or Apertures x 
the Side of the Hearth or Fire»Place, to ſeveral adjacent Veſſch, 
by which means different Operations are carry d on at the {ame 
time.—We meet with divers Forms and Conſtructions of thi 
Furnace, in the Writers of Chymiſtry. 

The Athanor is alſo call'd Piger Henricus, (low Harry; becuiſe 
chiefly uſed in the flower Operation; arid becauſe when on 
filled with Coals, it keeps burning a long time; whence the Greet 
call it 4x», q. d. giving 20 trouble, as it does need to be conti 
nually atrended.—Ir is alſo call'd the Philoſophical Furnace, or Fir 
nace of Arcana; and popularly, the Tower Furnace. 

The Word Athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call u 
Oven, Tanxeron from the Hebrew WAN, Tanrour, an Oven, 0! 
Furnace; whence, with the additional Particle al, WH, A. 
tannour, &c.—Others chuſe to deriveſ the Name from the Greet 
«0arxTe;, Immortal; becauſe of its durable Fire. 

ATHEIST,' ATHEvs, a Perſon who denies the Deity ; wiv 
does not believe the Exiſtence of a God, nor a Providence; 
and who has no Religion, true nor falſe. See Gop, PRO. 
DENCE, RELIGION. 

In general, a Man is ſaid to be an Atheiſt who owns no Being 
ſuperior to Nature, that is, to Men and the other ſentible hei 
in the World. See NATURE. 8 

In this Senſe, Spinoſa may be ſaid to be an Arheiſt ; and it b u 
Impropriety to rank him, as the learned commonly do, amoq 
Deiſts; ſince he allows of no other God beſide Nature, of whid 
Mankind makes a Part; and there is no Atheiſt but allows of the 
Exiſtence of the World, and of his own in particular. See vv 
NOSEISM. See alſo Ex1STENCE, SUBSTANCE) &c. | 

Plato diſtinguiſhes three kinds of Atheiſts. —Some, who del 
abſolutely that there are any Gods; others who allow the Exiſten 
of Gods, but maintain that they don't concern themſelves # 
human Affairs, and ſo deny a Providence; and others, who bt 
lieve there are Gods, but think they are eaſily appeas d with 
little Prayer, or the like; and that they remic the greateſt Cm 
for the ſmalleſt Supplication. See Ericuxzax, G 
* Word Atheiſt is derived from the privative a, 23% 

ATHEN/EA, a Feaſt of the antient Greeks, held in Ho! 
of Minerva, who was call'd Abi. See FEAST. 

Theſe were afterwards call'd Panathenæa. 
NAA. 

ATHENAUM, in Antiquity, a publick Place wherein ® 
Profeſſors of the liberal Arts held their Aſſemblies, the RY 
ricians declaimed, and che Poets rehearſed their Verlcs. 


See PANATHE 


Tit 


th (6999 ATM. 
of 


The Athenea Were built in form of Amphitheatres ; and were 


. which Sidewius calls Cape. Soo AM- 
L 5 brated Aobenga were · that of Rome, and 
* 3 r former of which, according to Aurelius Victor, 
was buile by the Emperor Mn LF — 

The Word is Greek, and is deri ed from , 2 learned Ci- 
ry, where nary of theſe Aſſemblies were held ; or from the 


bat Arhenearm was 8 Place conſecrated 'to Pallas, or ſet a- part 
for the Exerciſes over which ſhe preſides. 

ATHEROMA, in Medicine, a-Kind of a Tumour or Swell- 
ing, of a pappy Conliſtence, without pain, or diſcolouring the 
Skin. SEC TUMOR. 3 ; 

The Atheroma is contain'd in a Cyſtis or membranqus Bag ; 
and does not give way 22 touched with the Finger, nor ro- 

| ent after pre{lure. | 

1 9 is — call'd from the Greek «Ie, a Kind of 
\ Pap or Pulp which the Matter of this Tumour reſembles.—Ir is 
near a-kin to the Meliceris and Steatoma; and cured like them. 
ce MELICERIS and STEATOMA. 

ATHLETA, in Antiquity, a Wreſtler, or a ſtrong courage- 
ous Perſon, who employs himſelf in Exerciſes of the Body, as 
running, Wreſtling, and other the like Gymnic Sports, for which 
the Ancients had eſtabliſhed Prizes. See ExkRCISE and GyM- 


| eric. See alſo Gag, Cixcus, &c. 
_ Thc {het lived in continual Abſtinence from Pleaſures, to 
eder chemſelves the more vigorous and robuſt. See ABSTI- 
Wo x6 xcE. 


The Word comes from the Greek «0Anrns, of law, certo, pug- 
no, | contend, I fight. Sce Cougar, GLADIATOR, Ge. 
ATIA. See Ob1o and ATA. 
= ATLANTIS, or ATLANTICA, in Antiquity, an Iſland ſpoke of 
k WT by P/::0 and other Writers, under ſome extraordinary Circum- 
. WS t:nccs; and render'd famous by a Controverſy among the Mo- 
derns about it. 
fue moſt diſtinct Account of this celebrated Place, is given 
bsi Plato's Timæus, and Critias; which amounts, in a few Words, 
io what follows.—< The Atlantis was a large Iſland in the We- 
( < {tern Ocean, ſituate before, or oppoſite to, the Straights of 
„ Gibratar. Out of this Ifland there was an eaſy Paſſage into 
„ ſome others, which lay near a large Continent exceeding all 
” « Europe and Aſia. Neptune ſettled in this Iſland, which he di- 
= < fiributed among his ten Sons; to the youngeſt fell the extre- 
„ mity of the Iſland call'd Gar, which in the Language of the 
Country ſignifies *Eoxonaes, Fertile, or abundant in Sheep. The 
1 « Deſcendants of Neptune reigned here from Father to Son, for 
b 2 great Number of Generations, in the Order of Primoge- 
„ nicure. They alſo poſſeſſed ſeveral other Iſlands; and paſſing in- 
hs BR to Europe and Africa, ſubdued all Libya as far as Egypt, and all 
ule 
ce 
et 


d & full of Flats and Shelves. ; 


n an expreſs Treatiſe intitled, Azlantica ſive Manheim, maintains, 


th 

„very ſtrenuouſly, that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden; and attributes 
to his Country, whatever the Antients have ſaid of their Atlau- 

n or Atlantic Iſand.— After the little Abridgment we have gi- 

ven of Plaro's Account, the Reader will be ſurprized to find 

1 taken for the Atlantis; and „„ Rudbeck's 

Wos be full of uncommon Erudition, the Author paſſes for a 


Vilionary in this Point. 

Others will have America to be the Atlantis; and hence infer, 
das the new World was not unknown to the Antients : But 
| what Plato ſays, does by no means quadrate thereto.—America 
ſbbould rather ſeem to be the vaſt Continent beyond the Atlantis, 
and che other Iflands mentioned by Plate. 

. Benar, in his Hiſtory of Iſlands, Cap. 5. advances a much 
Wore probable Opinion than that of Rudbechs.— The Atlantis, ac- 
ording to him, was a large Ifland extended from the Canaries to 


I2 os 


lowed up by the Sea. 


IM Atlantis took its Name from Alas, Neptune's eldeſt Son, 
W 1 ſucceeded hi; Father in the Government thereof. 

j 85 ANTIDES, among the Poets. See VERGILIA. 

| Big 5 in Architecture, is a Name given to thoſe Figures, 
Hal igures of Men, ſo much uſed inſtead of Columns, or 


Flaſters; to ſu "ILY 
e like. n of Architecture, as a Balcony, 


20 are Otherwiſe call'd Telamones. See TELAMON. 
1 Las, in Anatomy, the Name of the firſt Vertebra of the 


= — which ſupports the Head. See VERTEBRA and 
| _ Ec. | 


L 1 is ſo call d in alluſion to the celebrated Mountain Atlas, in 


= & 8B 


* =RAE 


— 
kb 
_— 


W to 2 l is ſo high, that it ſeems to bear the Heavens; and 
Ido ber abe in which, Alas, the King of this Country is fad 
u de Heavens on his Shoulders. 


2 has no ſpiny Apophyſes; becauſe the Motions of the 


he t turn on this Vertebra, b the ſecond. As it i 
W 0b] | az DUT on EC . Ic 1s 
* mobs turn abour as often as the Head moves round, had 
MW Motion of wy ſpiny Apophyſes, it would have incommoded the 
l che Muſcles in che Extenſion of the Head. —It is alſo 


Pallas, Alu, Goddeſs of Science; intimating 


8 Europe to Aſia Minor. At length the Iſland ſunk under Wa- 
ter; and for a long Time afterwards, the Sea thereabouts was. 


The learned Rudbecks, Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Upſal, 


the Azores; and theſe Iſlands are the Remains thereof not ſwal- 


a finer and firmer Texture than the other Vertebræ; and it dif- 
fers further from them in that thoſe receive at one End, and are 
received at the other, whereas this receives at both Extremes; 
for two Eminences of the Occiput are inſerted within its two 
upper Cavities, which makes its — with the Head; and 
at the ſame time, two other Eminences of the ſecond Vertebræ 
are received within its two lower Cavities, by means of which 
they are articulated nr | | 

ATLAS is alſo a Title given to Books of univerſal Geography» 
containing Maps of the known Parts of the World ; as if they 
were view'd from the Top of that celebrated Mountain, which 
the Antients eſteemed the higheſt in the World; or rather on 
Account of their holding the whole World like Aras. 

We have alſo Alas of particular Parts, Sea-Atlag's, &c.— 
** firſt Work under this Denomination was the Great Atlas ot 
ATMOSPHERE, ATMosPHA&ARA, an Appendage of our 
Earth; conſiſting of a thin, fluid, elaſtic Subſtance, calld Ar, 
ſurrounding the Terraqueous Globe, to a conſiderable Heighth. 
See EARTH. | 

By Atmoſphere is uſually underſtood the whole Maſs. or Aſſem- 
blage of ambient Air: 'Though, among the more accurate Wri- 
ters, the Atmoſphere is reftrain'd to that Part of the Air next the 
Earth, which receives Vapours and Exhalations ; and is termina- 
ted by the Refraction of che Sun's Light. See REFrACTION. 

The further or higher Spaces, though perhaps not wholly de- 
ſtitute of Air, are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſsd by a finer Subſtance 
calld Ather; and are hence denominated the Ætherial Region, or 
Space. See ETHER, —_—_— Cc. 

A late eminent Authon\confiders the Annſphere as a large 
Chymical Vellel, wherein the Matter of all the Kinds of ſublu- 
nary Bodies is copiouſly floating; and thus expoted to the con- 
tinual Action of that immenſe Furnace the Sun; whence innu- 
merable Operations, Sublimations, Separations, Compoſitions, 
Digeſtions, Fermentations, Puitefactions, &c. See CHYMis- 
TRY. | 

For the Nature, Cunſtitution, Properties, Uſes, Diverſities, &c. 
of the ATMOSPHERE, fee the Article AIR. 

We have a large Appara:.us of Inſtruments, contrived for in- 
dicating and meaſuring the State and Alterations of the Armoſ- 
phere; as, Barometers, Thermometers, Hygrometers, Manometers, 
Anemometers, &c. fee each under its proper Article, BaROME- 
TFR, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, Cc. | 

The Atmoſphere inſinuates itſelf into all the Vacuities of Bo- 

dies; and thus becomes the great Spring of moſt of the Mutati- 
ons here below; as Generation, Corruption, Diſſolution, &c. 
See GENERATION, CORRUPTION, Diss0LUTION, &. 
Tis one of the great Diſcoveries of the modern Philo- 
ſophers, that the ſeveral Motions attributed by the Antients to 
a Fuga-vacui, are really owing to the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere. 
See FuGa-Vacui, PUMP, PRESSURE, Gc. ; 


Weight of the ATMOSPHERE. 


Organical Bodies are peculiarly affected by this Preſſure: To 
this, Plants owe their Vegetation; and Animals their Reſpiration, 
Circulation, Nutrition, & c. See PLAN T, ANIMAL, VEGETA- 
TATION, CIRCULATION, @ c. | 

To this alſo we owe ſeveral conſiderable Alterations in the 
animal Oeconomy, with regard to Health, Lite, Dueaſe, exc. 
See HEALTH, @c. | | 

And hence, a Calculus of the preciſe Quantity of this Preſſure, 
becomes a Point worthy of Attention. 

Our Bodies, then, are equally preſs d on by the incumbent At- 
moſphere ; and the Weight they ſuſtain is equal to a Cylinder of 
Air, whoſe Baſe is equal to the Superficies of our Bodies. Now, 
a Cylinder of Air of the Height of the Atmoſphere, is equal to a 
Cylinder of Water of the ſame Baſe, and 35 Foot high; or a 
Cylinder of Mercury, 29 Inches high; as appears from the Tor- 
ricellian Experiments; as alſo from the Height to wh.ch Water 
aſcends in Pumps, Syphons, &'c. See T ORRICELLIAN. See 
alſo PUMP, SYPHON, Ge. | | 

Hence it follows, that every Foot ſquare of the Superficies of 
our Bodies, is preſſed upon by a Weight of Air equal to 35 cu- 
bical Feet of Water; and a cubical Foot of Water, being found, 
by Experiment to weigh 76 Pound Troy Weight, therefore the 
Compals of a Foot ſquare upon the Superficies of our Bodies, 
ſuſtains a quantity of Air equal to 2660 Pound: For 76435== 
2660 ; and io many Foot ſquare as the Superficies of our Body 
contains, ſo many times 2660 Pound does that Body bear. 

Hence, if the Superficies of a Man's Body, contain 15 ſquare 


Feet, which is pretty near the Truth, he will ſuſtain a Weight 


equal to 39900 Pound, for 2660415 = 39900, which is above 
13 Tun for the ordinary Load. | | 

The Difference of the Weight of the Air which our Bodies 
ſuſtain at one time more than at another, is alſo very 
great —The whole Weight of Air which preſſes upon our Bo- 
dies when the Mercury is higheſt in the Barometer, is equal to 
39900 Pounds. Whence, the Difference between the greateſt 
and the leaſt preſſure of Air upon our Bodies, may be prov'd to 

be equal to 3982 Pounds. 
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The Difference of the Airs Weight, at different times, is 
meaſur'd by the different Height to which the Mercury is ras d 
in the Barometer; and the greateſt Variation of the Height 
i Inches, a Column of Air of any aſſignable 
Baſe equal to the Weight of a Cylinder of Mercury of the fame 
Baſe, and of the Altitude of three Inches, will be taken off from 
the Preſſure upon a Body of an equal Baſe, at ſuch times as the 
Mercury is three Inches lower in the Barometer; fo that every 
Inch ſquare of the Surface of our Bodies, is preſſed upon at one 
time more than another, by a Weight of Air equal to the Weight 


of 3 cubical Inches of Mercury.— Now a cubical Foot of Wa- p 


ter being 76 Pound ; a cubical Foot of Mercury muſt be 106 


Pound =102144 Drams: And as 102144 Drams is to a cubi 
192 


Foot, or, which is all one, 1728 cubical Inches, ſo is 59 172 


Drams, to one cubical Inch. So that a cubical Inch of Mercu- 
ry being very near =59 Drams ; and there being 144 ſquare 
Inches in a Foot ſquare, therefore a Maſs of Mercury of a Foot 
ſquare, =144 ſquare Inches; and if three Inches high, muſt 
contain 432 cubical Inches of Mercury, which * 59 (the Num. 
ber of Drams in a cubical Inch of Mercury) makes 25488 
Drams.—And this Weight does a Foot ſquare of the Surfaces of 

our Bodies, ſuſtain at one time more than at another. 
Suppoſe again, the 1 1 of a human Body =15 Foot 
ſquare; then would the Body ſuſtain at one time more than at 
382320 47790 


another, a Weight =15 25482 : Drams (= = 


Ounces) = 3982 + Pound Troy. | 
Hence, it is fo far from being a wonder that we ſometimes 


ſuffer in our Health, by a change of Weather; that it is the 
greateſt, we don't always do ſo. For when we conſider that our 
Bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a Tun and a halt 
Weight more than at other, and that this Variation is often very 

- ſudden; tis ſurprizing that every ſuch Change does not intirely 
break the Frame of our Bodies to pieces. 

In eſſect, the Veſſels of our Bodies being ſo much ſtraitned 
by an increas'd Preſſure, would ſtagnate the Blood up to the ve- 
ry Heart, and the Circulation would quite ceaſe ; if Nature had 
not wiſely contriv'd, that when the Reliſtance to the circulating 
Blood is greateſt, the Imperus, by which the Heart contracts, 
ſhould be fo too. For, upon an increaſe of the Weight of the 
Air, the Lungs will be more forcibly expanded, and thereby the 
Blood more intimately broken and divided, ſo that it becomes 
fitter for the more fluid Secretions, ſuch as that of the nervous 
Flad; by which the Heart will be more ſtrongly contracted. 
And the Blood's Motion towards the Surface of the Body 
being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater 28 to the Brain, 
where the Preſſure of the Air is taken off by the Cranium ; up- 
on which ſcore alſo, more Spirits will be ſeparated, and the Heart, 


on that account too, more enabled to carry on the Circulation, 


through all paſſable Canals, whilſt ſome others, towards the Sur- 
face, are obſtructed. See HEART, CIRCULATION, &c. 

The moſt conliderable Alteration made in the Blood, upon 
the Air's greater or leſſer Preſſure on the Surface of our Bodies, 
is its rendring the Blood more or leſs compact, and making it 
croud into a leſs, or expand into a greater Space, in the Veſ- 
ſels it enters.—For the Air contain d in the Blood, always keeps 
it ſelf in Equilibrio with the. external Air that preſſes upon our 
Bodies; and this it does by a conſtant Niſus to unbend it ſelf, 
which is always proportionable to the compreſſing Weight by 
which it was bent : So that if the Compreſſion or Weight of the 


circumambient Air be ever ſo little abated, the Air contain'd 


within the Blood unfolds its Spring, and forces the Blood to take 
up a larger Space than it did before. See BLOOD, HEAr, Col p, 


C. 


The Reaſon we are not ſenſible of this Preſſure, is well ex- 


plained by Borellus, De mot. nat. à Grav. fac. prop. 29, Gc.— 
After ſhewing that Sand perfectly rammed in a hard Veſſel is not 
capable by any means of being penetrated or parted, not even by a 

edge; and likewiſe that Water contained in a Bladder com- 

eſſed equally on all Sides, cannot yield or give way in any Part: 
He proceeds, In like manner, within the Skin of an Animal 
ce are contained a diverſity of Parts, ſome hard, as Bones; others 
« ſoft, as Muſcles, Nerves, Membranes, exc. others fluid, as 
« Blood, Fat, &c. Now 'tis not poſſible the Bones ſhould be 
s broke or diſplaced in the Body, unleſs the Weight lay heavier 
«« on one Part than another, as we ſometimes ſee in Porters. 
« If the Preſſure be ſubdivided, ſo that it lay equally all around, 
« upwards, downwards, and ſideways, and no Part of the Skin 
« is exempt therefrom, it is evidently impoſſible any Fracture 
« or Luxation ſhould follow. The ſame may be obſerved of the 
* Muſcles and Nerves; which, though ſoft, yet being compo- 
« ſed of ſolid Fibres, do mutually ſuſtain each other, and reſiſt 
« the common Weight. The fame holds of Blood, and the o- 
«« ther Humours; and as Water does not admit any manifeſt 
« Condenfation, ſo the Animal Humours contained in ther Veſ- 
c ſels may ſuffer an Attrition from an impulſe made in one or 
ce more particular Places; but can never be forced out of their 
« Veſſels by an univerſal Compreſſion.—It follows, that as none 
© of the Parts undergo either Separation, Luxation, Contuſion, or 


& any other Change of Situation; tis impoſlible any Senſe of Pain 


( 168") 


cc ſhould enſue, which can only be the effect of a Sclution of Cons 


* 
F * + 
. 
. # 
— «A 


cc nuity.“ This is confirmed by what we ſee in Divers, Ge. * 


of DiviNG. 


The fame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle; Who indutiy 
young Frog in a Veſſel half full of Water, and uche z 
much Air as that the Water muſt ſuſtain eight times the We 
it otherwiſe would; yet the Animalcule, notwit ; * 
great tenderneſs of its Skin, did not ſeem to be at Aae 
thereby. 5 "= | 
For 4% Effetts of the Removal of the Preſſure of the Ame 
here, ſee —— 

For the Cauſe of the Variations in the Weight and Pre ſſare of th 
Atmoſphere, ſee BakoMETER. | 6 


Height of the ATMOSPHERE. 


The Height of the Amoſphere is a Point about win) 
the modern Naturaliſts have been very ſollicitous.—Had not tte 
Air an elaſtic Power, but were every where of the ſame Dey. 
ty, from the Surface of the Earth to the extreme Limit of the 
Atmoſphere, like Water, which is equally Denſe at all Depth; 
it being above obſerved that the Weight of the Column of 4; 
reaching to the Top of the Armoſphere is equal to the Weigh 
of the Mercury contained in the Barometer; and the Proc. 
on of Weight likewiſe being known between equal bulks of 4j 
and Mercury; it were eaſy to find the Height of ſuch Column, ad 
conſequently of the Atmoſphere it ſelf.— For a Column of Air om 
Inch high, being to an equal Column of Mercury, as 1 U 
10800; tis evident that 10800 ſuch Columns of Air, that , 
Column 900 Foot high, is equal in Weight to one Inch of Mer. 
cury : And conſequently the 30 Inches or Mercury ſuſtained i 
the Barometer, require a Column of Air 17000 Foot high, d 
which footing the Height of the Atmoſphere would only be 
27000 Foot, or little more than five Engliſh Miles high, See 
TORRICELLIAN. 

Bur the Air, by its elaſtic Property, being liable to expand and 
contract; and it being found by repeated Experiments in Em. 
land, France, and Italy, that the Spaces it takes up, when con. 
prefled by different Weights, are reciprocally proportional 0 
thoſe Weights themſelves ; or, that the Air takes up the le 
Space, the more it is preſſed: It follows, that the Air in the up- 
per Regions of the Atmoſphere where the Weight is ſo much let, 
muſt be much rarer than nearer the Surtace of the Earth; and 


conſequently that the Height of the Atmoſphere muſt be much i 


_ than is above aſhgn'd. 

we juppoſe the Height of the whole Atmoſp here divided in. 
to innumerable equal Parts; the Denfity of the Air in each df 
the faid Parts being as its Quantity, and the Weight of the 4: 
moſphere being alſo as the Quantity of the whole incumbent Ar; 
tis evident the Weight of the incumbent Air is every where 2 
the Quantity of Air contained in the ſubjacent Part, which make 
2 Difference between each two contiguous Parts of incumbent 
Air.—Now, we have a Theorem in Geometry, that where the 
Differences of Magnitudes are geometrically proportionable to 
the Magnitudes themſelves, thoſe Magnitudes are in contiawl 
Arichmetical Proportion: Wherefore if, according to the Sup 
poſition, the Altitude of the Air by the continual Add tion of 
the new Paris into which it is divided, do increaſe in a contiat- 
al Arithmetical Proportion; its Denſity will be diminiſhed, or 
which amounts to the fame, its Gravity increaſed, in continu 
Geometrical Proportion. 

From ſuch a Series it is eaſy by making two or three Baronie- 
trical Obſervations of the Rarity of the Air at two or three different 
Heights; to find its Rarity at any other Height, or the Heyit 
correſponding to any Rarity ; and conſequently the Altitude ofthe 
whole 44:moſphere, ſuppoſing the utmoſt Degree of Rarity knom 
beyond which the Air cannot go. See the Articles BAROMETSR 
SERIES, PROGRESSION, Cc. See alſo GreſhAſtron. Phy/. C 
Log. F. Prop. 3. and Halley in Philoſoph. Tranſat. Ne. 181. 

It muſt not be here omitted, that ſome Obſervations mide 
by Caſſini and his Aſſociates, ſeem to render this Method piece 
rious.—In continuing the Meridian Line of the Obſervatory a 
Paris, they meaſured the Altitudes of ſeveral Mountains vill 
great accuracy; noting the Height of the Barometer at the 10} 
of each; and found, that the Rarities of the Air as you ale | 
from the Level of the Earth, are much greater than they o 
to be, according to this Proportion. 

SuſpeCting, therefore, the juſtneſs of the Experiments te 
Royal Academy made divers others, under great Dilatation 
Air, far exceeding the Rarities found on the Tops of the Mou 

tains; the Reſult whereof was, that they all exactly anſwered 
Proportion of the incumbent Weights. Whence it ſhould for 
low, that the higher Air about the Tops of Mountains, 5 %* 
different Nature, and obſerves a different Law from that e 
the Earth, | | 

The Reaſon hereof may be owing to the great Quant! 0 
groſs Vapours and Exhalations here, more than there; which 
pours being leſs Elaſtic and not capable of ſo much Rarefacti & 
the pure Air above: The Rarefactions of the pure Air increal i 
a greater Ratio than the Weights diminiſh, —M. Fontenelle, * 
ever, from ſome Experiments of M. de la Hire, accounts 
the Phænomenon in a different Manner; alledging, that ite ti 


„„ 


Air is increaſed by the admixture of - Humidity 
gic Power of Air bench, War the Air near the Tops of 


n er than that below, becomes thereby 
Moueit | £ 2 — * Ratio than naturally and in 


er State it would. —But Dr. Jui ſhews, that the Experi- 


ments produced to ſupport this yſtem, are by no means con- 


Append. Varen. G 2 . 
got as it * Rarities of the Air at diffetent Heights 
i not to bear any conſtant Proportion to the Weights 
Prherewith they are preſs'd; Experiments made with Barometers 
p che Feet and Tops of Mountains, carnor give the Height of 
al Atmoſphere ; ſince our Obſervations are all made near the 
Farth - whereas the greater Part of the Atmoſphere is far beyond; 
and che farther from us, the farther does it ſeem to recede from 
he Nature and Laws of ours.—M. de la Hire, therefore, after 
Kepler, has recourſe to a more ſimple and ſecure Way of aſcer- 
damning the Height of the Armoſphere; viz. from the conſiderati- 

on of the Crepuſcula. Son 
Tis allo by Aſtronomers, that when the Sun is 18 be- 
low the Horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the Twilight: Now the 
Ray whereby we do it, can be no other than a horizontal Line, 
Jr 2 Tangent to the Earth in the Place where the Obſerver is. 
gut this Ray cannot come directly from the Sun, which is un- 
cr the Horizon; and mult therefore be a Ray reflected to us by 
me laſt inner and concave Surface of che Armoſphere. We are 
o ſuppoſe that the Sun when 189 below the Horizon, emits a 
Ray which i a Tangent to the Earth, and ſtrikes upon this laſt 
Wo $.ictace of the Atmoſphere, and is thence reflected to our Eye, 
W being (till a Tangent, and horizontal. —If there were no Atmoſ⸗ 
phere, there would be no Crepuſculum; and conſequently if the 
Anoſpbere were not ſo high as it is, the Crepuſculum would be- 
a and end when the Sun is at a leſs Diſtance from the Horizon 
chan 18% And contrarily. Hence we gather, that the 
W 1argenels of the Arch by which the Sun is depreſs d when the 
Cepuſculum begins or ends, determines the Height of the At- 
„bere. We are to note however, that 32/ Minutes muſt be 
abitracted from the Arch of 189, for the Refraction, which 
W raiſes the Sun fo much higher than he wou'd be; and 16 more 


bor the Height of the upper Limb of the Sun, which is ſuppoſed 


s ſend the Ray, above his Centre, which is ſuppoſed to be 180 
Wow. The remaining Arch, therefore, which determines the 
W Height of the Armoſphere, is only 17% 12/. 
Ivo Rays, one direct, and the other reflected, bur both Tan- 
eencs to the Earch, muſt neceſſarily meet in the Atmoſphere, at 
the Point of Reflection, and comprehend an Arch between em 
of 17 125 whereof they are Tangents.— Hence it follows from 
the Nature of the Circle, that a Line drawn from the Centre 
of the Earth, and cutting the Arch in two, will go to the Point 
Jof Concurrence of thoſe two Rays; and as it is eaſy finding the 
exceſs of this Line over the Semidiameter of the Earth, which 
Wis known, tis eaſy to find the Height of the Atmoſphere, which 
Wis only that exceſs.—On this Principle M. de Ia Hire diſcovers 
the Height of the Atmoſphere to be 37223 Fathoms, or near 17 
French Leagues. The ſame Method was made uſe of by Kepler, 
who only rejected ir, becauſe it gave the Height of the Armoſ- 
pbere 20 times greater than he otherwiſe allowed it. 
tt mult be added, that in this Calculus, the direct and reflect- 
Rays are ſuppoſed to be right Lines; whereas in fact they are 
Corves, form'd by the perpetual Refraction the Rays undergo in 
preſſing through a Series of different Denſities of Air. Com- 
puting. then, upon them as two ſimilar Curves; or rather as a 
angle Curve, one extreme whereof is a Tangent to the Earth: 
W's Vertex equally diſtant from both Extremes, determines the 
. Heizht of the Atmoſphere; which therefore, will be found 
omewhat lower than in the former Caſe; the Point of Concur- 
ce of two right Lines, which are here only Tangents to the 
Nerve, the one ar one end, and the other at the other; being 
eder than the Vertex of the Curve. On this footing, M. de 
Hire finds the Atmoſphere 35 362 Fathoms, or 16 Leagues. 


. Acad. Roy. der Scienc. An. 1713. See the Articles 
WAEFRACTION, CREPUSCULUM. Ge. 


> ATMOSPHERES of the Heavenly Bodies. 
Lunar ATMosPHERE.—That the Moon is ſurrounded, liłe the 


arth, uith a changeable Atmoſphere, ſee evinced under the Ar- 
ticle Moox. 


. Reality of the Atmoſpheres of the other Planets, ſee alſo un- 
err the Article PL. ANE-r. 

| * the ATMOSPHERES of Comets, and the Sun, ſee CoMET 
| 1 alſo Macul x, TAL, &c. 

TMOSPHERE of fold, or conſiſtent Bodies, is a kind of Sphere 


md by the EMuvia, or minute Corpuſcles emi 
5 | tted from them. 
Pee SPHERE and EprLuvI4. * | 


. Boyle endeavours to ſhew that all Bodies, even the hardeſt 


f nd moſt Coherent, as Gems, &'c have thei 

| , e their Atmoſpheres, See 
aro allo MacnNET, MAGNETISM, Ge. * 
| Pick 1. ATOMUS, in Philoſophy, a Corpuſcle; or a Part or 
. | = Matter ſo minute as to be indiviſible. See Cor- 
| 100, [th 1 «rowes ; form d of the privative a, and 


ATT 


Atoms are properly the minima Nature, the laſt or ultimate 
Particles into which Badies are diviſible ; and are conceived as the 


firſt Rudiments, or component Parts of all phyſical Magnitude, . 


or the pre-exiſtent and incorruptible Matter whereof Bodies were 


form'd. See ParTicre, Bopr, ec. 


The Notion of Atoms ariſes hence, that Matter is not diviſi- 
ble, in infinitum. See DivisBILITY. | | 
And hence many Authors are led to deny the reality of Atoms, 


together with that of Mathematical Points: An Atom, fay they, 


either has Parts, or it has none: If it bave none, it is a mere 
Mathematical Point: If it have, then do theſe Parts alſo conſiſt 
of others, and fo to Infinity. See ConTinvitY, Gr. 

But this is to recede from the genuine Character of Atoms, 
which are not eſteemed indiviſible, becauſe of their want of 
Bigneſs, or Parts; (for all phyſical Magnitude muſt have three 
Dimenſions, Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs; and all Extenſi- 
on is diviſible) but they are indivifible on acconnt of their Soli- 


diry, Hardneſs, and Impenetrability, which preclude all Diviſion; 


and leave no Vacancy for the Admiſſion of any foreign Force 
to ſeparate or diſunite them. See InDWygsI1BLE, DIvISIBILITY 
ExTENsz30N, MATTER, Ge. | , 

As Atoms are the firſt Matter, *tis neceſſary they ſhou'd be in- 
diſſolvible, in order to their being incorruptible. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton adds, that tis alſo required they be immutable, in order to 
the World's continuing in the ſame State, and Bodies being of 
the ſame Nature now as formerly. See HARDNEss. 

Hence the Antients were alſo led to maintain Aroms, eternal; 
for that what is Immutable muſt be Ecernal. See ETERNITY. 

They alſo added Gravity, and in Conſequence thereof, Moti- 
on, to their Atoms: And further, obſerving that Atoms 
thus falling perpendicularly, cou'd not join or unite together; they 
ſuper- added a fortuitous or {ide Motion, and furniſh'd them with 
certain hooked Parts, in order to enable them to catch and hang 
the better together.—And from a caſual or fortuitous Jumble of 
theſe hamous Atoms, they ſuppoſed the whole Univerſe to be 
formed. See GRavirty, MoT1on, Hamovs, &c. 

ATOMICAL Philofophy, the Doctrine of Atoms; or a Method 
of accounting for the Origin and Formation of all things, from 
the Suppoſition of Atoms, endued with Gravity and Motion. See 
ATOM, WoRLD, ec. 

The Atomical Philoſophy was firſt broach'd and taught by 
Moſchus, Leucippus, and Democritus : It was cultivated by Epicu- 
rus; whence it became alfo denominated the Epicurean Philoſophy. 
See EPICUREAN. 


It has been ſince retrieved by Gaſſendus, and others; and is 


now eſpouſed and adhered to by a great Part of the 3 
cal World, under the Denomination of the Corpuſcular P Js 
phy. See CoRPUSCULAR Philoſophy. 
ATONEMENT. See PRopiTIATION, SACRIFICE, c. 
ATONY, ATon14a, in Medicine, ec. a want of Tone or 
Tenſion ; or a Relaxation of the Solids of a human Body; oc- 


caſioning a loſs of Strength, Faintings, &. See Tone, Soli, 
FiBRE, RELAXATION, Ge. 


The Word is compounded of the privative «, and reh, tengo, 
I ſtretch. 


ATRABILIS, in the antient Medicine, black or aduſt Bile. 
See BILE and ApvUsrT. 

Atrabilis was one of the great Humours of the antient Phyſi- 
cians ; whence aroſe the Atrabilary, one of their Temperaments ; 
anſwering to what we call Melancholly. See HuMour, TeMPE- 
RAMENT, MELANCHOL LY, c. | 

ATROPHY, ArRorHIA, an Indiſpoſition or Diſeaſe, 
wherein the Body or ſome of its Parts, do not receive the ne- 
ceſſary Nutriment, but dwindles or waſtes inſenſibly. See No- 
TRITION. 


Such are what we commonly call Conſurptions, Phthiſes, &c. 
See ConsUMPTION, PHTHISIS, Oc. 


An Atrophy is natural in old Age, call'd Atrophia Senilis. See 
OLD AGE, DEATH, Oc. 


The Word is compounded of the privative Particle «, and 
*2iÞw, I feed, nouriſh. | | 

ATTACHING, or ATTACHMENT, in Law, the taking or 
apprehending a Perſon or Thing by Commandment or Wrir. See 

OMMANDMENT and Wir. - 

The Word is; form'd of the French Artacher, to faſten, tye; 
and that from the corrupt Latin Attachiare, of Attexere, to weave 
to; or rather from the Celtic Tach, a Nail, and zacha, to nail. 

Lambard makes this Difference between an Arreſt and an At. 
tachment; that an Arreſt proceeds out of an inferior Court by 
Precept, and an Attachment out of a higher Court, by Prec 
or Writ; and that a Precept to arreſt hath theſe formal Words, 
Duci facias, Gic. and a Writ of Attachment theſe, Precipimus tibi 
quod attachies talem, & habeas eum coram nobis. See ARREST. 

By this it appears, that he who arreſts, carries the Party arreſt- 
ed to another higher Perſon, to be diſpoſed of forthwith; where- 
as he that attaches keeps the Party artached, and preſents him in 
Court at the Day aſſigned in the Attachment. 

There is this further Difference, that an Arreſt lies only upon 
the Body of a Man; and an Attachment ſometimes on his Goods 
too; for a Man may be arrach'd by an hundred Sheep. 

ATTACHMENT, by Writ, differs from a Diſtreſs in this, that an 
Attachment does not reach Lands, as a Diſtreſs does; and that a 


XxX Diſtreſs 


* 2” — 


Diſtreſs does not touch the Body, which an Attachment does.— 
Yet the two are frequently contounded together. > 

In the moſt common Uſe, an Attachment is an Apprebenſi 
of a Man by his Body, to bring him to anſwer the Action of 
the Plaintiff. —A Diftreſs with a Writ, is the taking of a Man; 
a Diſtreſs without a Writ, is the taking of a Man's Gocds for 
ſome real Cauſe, as Rent, Service, &c. See DISTRESS. 

ATTACHMENT owt of the Chancery, is had of courſe, upon 
an Affidavit made that the Defendant was ſerved with a Subpena, 
and appears not; or iſſueth upon not performing ſome Order or 
Decree. See CHANCERY. 

After the Return of this Attachment by the Sheriff, quod non 
eſt Inventus in Balliva ſua; another Attachment, with Proclama- 
tion, iſſues: And if he appear not thereupon, a Writ of Rebel- 
lion. See RE8ZLLION, Cc. 

ATTACHMENT of zhe Foreſt, is one of the three Courts held 
in the Foreſt. Sce FoREST, : 
The loweſt Court is calbd the Attachment, the mean Swant- 
mote, the higheſt, che Juſtice in Eyre's Seat. See SWANIMOTE> 
and JUSTICE. | | 

The Court of Attachments ſeems ſo call'd, becauſe the Verde- 
rors of the Foreſt have therein no other Authority, but to receive 
the Attachments of Offenders againſt Vert and Veniſon taken by 
the reſt of the Officers, and to inroll them, that they may be 
preſented or puniſhed at the next Juſtice Seat.— This Atzach- 
ment is by three means; by Goods and Chattels, by Body, 
Pledges, and Mainprize; or by Body only.—This Court is held 
every forty Days throughout the Year. 

ATTACHMENT of Privilege, is, by Virtue of a Man's Privilege, 
to call another to chat Court whereto he himſelt belongs, and in 
reſpect whereof he is privileged to anſwer ſome Action. See 
PRIVILEGE. 

Foreigu ATTACHMENT, is an Attachment of Goods or Money 
found within a Liberty or City, to ſatisfy ſome Creditor within 
ſuch City or Liberty. 

By the Cuſtom of ſome Places, particularly London, a Man 
may attach Money or Goods in the Hands of a Stranger: As, 
if A. owes B. 10 J and C. owes A 10. B. may attach the 101 
in the Hands of C. to ſatisfy himſelt. 

ATTACHIAMENTA Bonorum, in our antient Law Books, 
denotes a Diſtreſs taken upon the Goods or Chattels of any Per- 
ſon, ſued for perſonal Eſtate, or Debt, by the legal Attachiators 
or Bailiffs, as a Security to anſwer the Action. 

ATTACHIAMENTA de Spinis & Boſco, ſignifies an antient Pri- 
vilege ganted to the Officers of Foreſts, to take to their own 
uſe, Thorns, Bruſh, and Windfalls, within their own Precincts 
or Liberties. See FOREST. 

ATTACK, an Attempt upon any Perſon or Thing; or 
the Act of beginning a Combat, or Diſpute. Sce AGGREs- 
SOR- | 

ATTACK, in the military Art, is an Attempt or Engagement 
to force a Poſt, a Body of Troops, or the like. See As- 
SAULT. | 

We ſay to begin, to make, to ſuſtain an Attack, &c. Seve- 
ral Authors have wrote ot the Art of attacking and defending. 
See DEFENCE. | | 

ATTACK of a Siege, is the Effort made by the Beſiegers with 
Trenches, Mines, Galleries, &c. to make themſelves Maſters 
of a Fortreſs, in attacking one of its Sides. See SIEGE, FoR- 
TIFICATION, WORK, Cc. 

Falſe Arrack, is tha: which is not vigorouſly proſecuted ; 
ſerving only to make a Diverſion among the beſieged, and to- 
oblige them to divide their Forces, that the true Attack may be 
carried on with greater Succeis. See FALSE. 

To ATTACK ## Flank, is to attack both Sides of the Baſtion. 
See BASTION. 

ATTAINDER, in Law, is when a Man has committed Fe- 
lony, or Treaſon, and Judgment is paſſed upon him. See Fx- 
LONY and TREASON. 

The Children of a Perſon artainted of Treaſon cannot be 
Heirs to him, or any other Anceſtor; and if he were noble be- 
fore, his Poſterity are hereby degraded and made baſe: Nor can 
this Corruption of Blood be falved but by an Act of Parliament, 
unleſs the Judgment be reverſed by a Writ of Error. See Ar- 
TAINTED. 

Our antient Laws makes this Difference between Attainaer 
and Conviction, that a Man was faid to be convicted preſently 
ow the Verdict; but not artainted till it appeared he was no 

lerk, or being a Clerk, and demanded by his Ordinary, cou'd 
not purge himſelf. See CLERGY.—add, that Attainder is more 
extenſive than Conviction ; Conviction being only by the Jury, 
and Attainder not before Judgment. See ConvicTION. 

A Man is attainted two ways; by Appearance, or by Proceſs. 

Attainder by Appearance, is either by Confeſſion, by Battel, or 
by Verdict. —Confeſſion, whereof Attaint grows, is twofold ; one 
at the Bar before the Judges, when the Priſoner, upon his Indict- 
ment read, owns himſelf pulley, never putting himſelf on his Ju- 
ry. The other is before the Coroner, in Sanctuary; where he, 
upon his Confeſſion, was in former times conſtrain'd to abjure 
the Realm, which is allo calld Attainder by Abjurutiun. See 
JANCTUARS and ABJURATION. 
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Attainder by Battel, is when the Party appeal'd h 
chuſing — to try the Truth by Combat than ky Js 
vanquiſhed. See BATTEL, CoMBAT, DUEL, Ge. uh 1 

Attainder by Verdict, is when the Priſoner at the Bat an 
ing Not guilty to the Indictment, hath'an Inqueſt of Lis © 
Death patſed on him, and is by the Verdict of the Jury a 
nounced, Guilty. See InQUEsT. Mb 

Default, Q 


Attainder by Proceſs, otherwiſe call'd Attaindey by 
Attainder by Outlaw;y, is where a Party flies, or does not , 
after being five times publickly call'd in the County-Coyr* 
at laſt, upon his Default, pronounced, or returned outlawed, 9 
OUTLAWRY. 

Bill of ATTAINDER is a Bill brought into Parliament, fy 
fainting, condemning, and executing a Perfon for High-Trex, 
See BILL, PARLIAMENT, TREASON, Ge. 2 4 

ATTAINT, Arrincra, in Law, a Writ which lies aſtet] 
ment, againſt a Jury that hath given a falſe Verdict in any 8 
of Record; be the Action real or perſonal, if the Debt or D, 
mages exceed 40s. See JURY and VERDICT. 

It the Verdict be found falſe, the Judgment antient| wg, 
that the Jurors Meadows ſhould be ploughed up, their b 
broken down, their Woods grubbed up, and their Lands wi 
Tenemeats forfeited to the King. ; 

It ws againſt him that brought that Arraint, he ſhall be in 
priſoned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the King's Will. 

ATTAINTED, in Law, is uſed for a Perſon found guiley a 
ſome Crime or Oftence, particularly of Felony or Treaſon. 58 
ATTAINDER. 

Yer a Man is faid to be artainted of Diſeiſm ; and ſo it is v4 
in French : as, eſtre attaint, & vaincu en aucum cas, is to be of 
in any Cauſe. 

ATTAINT, among Farriers, ſignifies a knock, or hurt in 
Horſe's Leg; proceeding either from a Blow with another Hors; 
Foot, or from an over-reach in froſty Weather, when a Hork 
being'rough-ſhod, or having Shoes with long Calks, frikes ti 
hinder Feet againſt his Fore- leg. | 

The Farriers diſtinguiſh «pper Attaints, given by the Toe & 
the Hind-foor upon the Sinew of the Fore-leg.—And zether 4: 
t. inte, or Over- reaches on the Paſtern-Joint, which are little Rad 
ders like Wind-Galls, coming either by a Wrench, a Strain, n 
8 or the like. The uſual Place is in the Hed a 

ruſh. | 

ATTENDANT, or ATTENDENT. See AssISTANT. de 
alſo RETINUE, SATELLIT, G. | 

ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS> in Law, ſignifies one that owe 
Duty or Service to another, or depends upon him : Thus if ther 
be Lord, Meſne, and Tenant; and the Tenant hold of the Mere 
by a Penny; and the Meſne hold over by two Pence: If the 
Meſne releaſes ro the Tenant all his Right in the Land, and the 
Tenant die, his Wife ſhall be endowed of the Land, and ſul 
be Attendant to the Heir, of the third Part of the Penny, nx 
of the third Part of the two Pence; ſhe: being to be endowel 
of the beſt Poſſeſſion of her Husband.—W here the Wife is er. 
dowed by the Guardian, the ſhall be Attendant to the Guardia, 
and to the Heir at his full Age. See WIE and WOMAN. 

ATTENTION, ATTENT1o, a due Application of the Ex, 
or the Mind, to any thing ſaid, or done. 

Attention of Mind is not properly an Act of Underſtanding, 
but rather of the Will, by which it calls the Underſtanding from 
the Conſideration of other Objects, and directs it to the thing in 
hand. See UNDERSTANDING and W11.L. 

Attention, in reſpect of Hearing, is the ſtretching or ſtraining 
the Membrana Tympani, ſo as to make it more ſuſceptible d 
Sounds, and better prepared to catch even a feeble Agitation of the 
Air. Or it is the adjuſting the Tenlion of that Membrane tote 
Degree of loudneſs or lowneſs of the Sound we are attentiyetd 
See TYMPANUM. See alſo HEariNG, &. 

The Word is compounded cf as, to; and tenſſo, of tende 
ſtretch. AR 

ATTENUANTS, ATTENUATIVEs, or ATTENUATING 
dicines, ſuch as ſubtilize or breal: the Humours into finer Patt 
and thus diſpoſe them for Motion, Circulation, Excretion, C* 
See ATTENUATION and HUMOR. ; 

Attenuants ſtand oppoſed to Thickners, or Medicines wd 
condenſe, inſpiſſate, . See DETERGENT. 

ATTENUATION, ArrRENUATIOo, the Act of attenuatn;, 
that is, of making any Fluid thinner, and leſs conſiſtent that ! 
was before. See FLU1D. a 

The Word is compounded of the Latin ad; and temuis, di 
ſlender, weak. i 

Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the dic 
or ſeparating of the minute Parts of any Body, which before, U 
their mutual Nexus or Implication, form'd a more continu 
Mafs.—Accordingly, among the Alchymiſts, we ſometimes fd 
the Word uſed for Pulverization, or the act of reducing à 
into an impalpable Powder. See PowDeR and PuIVIxIH 
TION. 

ATTESTATION, the giving Teſtimony, or Evident d 
the Truth of any thing; eſpecially in Writing. See T5797 
NY, EVIDENCE, &. 5 Bs 


Ths 
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gr. Cape) ATT 


rus May, Miracles need be well artefed, to gain Credit. 


Peru. hand i compounded of the Latin ad, to; and teſtis, 


wicoels. en MUs, a ſhort, conciſe Expreſſion or 
ATTIC. — * call'd from the People of Attica, or 


—— pe abounded therein. See STYLE and LACONIC. 


ATTIC, ATTICUS, ſomething relating to Attica, or the City 


3 | „ Atti les Attici, for a 
hilology we uſe, Artic Salt, Sales 8 
L "Kind or Wit and Humour, peculiar to the 


delicate, a : Witneſ⸗ 
. . Attic Witneſs, Atticus teſtus, was a Witness 
— of "Corruption: So 2 Attic Muſe was an excellent 


A 5 one, Ge. a a 3 h 

Y: is alſo uſed in Architecture for a Kind of Building, where- 
5 in r. Roof or Covering to be ſeen ; thus called becauſe 
WW uſual at Aebent 


Arric, or ATTc-Order, is alſo a kind of little Order, rais'd 


7 upon another larger one; by way of crowning, or to finiſh the 
Building. See ORDER. 


ſr is ſometimes alſo uſed for the conveniency of having a 
Wardrobe, or the like; and inſtead of regular Columns, has on- 


7 ly Pilaſters of a particular Form. See CoLUMN and PILAs- 


"There are alſo Attics uſed for high Altars. The Order takes 


| its Name from Athens, where it was firit practiced. 


Arric of a Roof, is a Kind of Parapet to a Terrace, Plat- 


WS rm, or the like. See PaRaPET, TERRACE, Cc. 


Arric Continued, is that which encompaſſes the whole Pour- 
tour of a Building, without any Interruption; following all the 


E ers, the Returns of the Pavillions, Ge. 


Arric Iaterpot d, is that ſituate between two tall Stories, 


ometimes adorn'd with Columns, or Pilaſters. See STORY. 


Arric Baſe, is a peculiar Kind of Baſe uſed by the antient 
Architects, in the Toxick Order; and by Palladio, and others of 
the Moderns, in the Dorick. See Doric and Tonic. | 

The Attic is the moſt beautiful of all rhe Baſes. See BasE. 

ATTIRE, in Botany, is uſed to denote the third Part or Di- 


| vilion of the Flower of a Plant; the other two being the Empale- 
ent and the Foliation. See FLOWER. Sec allo EMPALEMENT) 


S This Attire is of two Kinds; Semini-form, and Florid —The 
Semini-form Attire conliſts of two Parts; Chives, or the Stami- 


na; and Semets, or Apices ; one upon each Attire. See Sra- 
oA and APICES. | 

= The Florid Attire is uſually call'd Thrums, as in the Flowers 
of Marigold, Tanſy, &c.— Theſe Thrums are called Suits, which 
conſiſt of rwo, but moſt times of three Pieces. The outer Part 
Yer the Suit is the Floret, whoſe Body is divided at the top, like 
nz Cowllip Flower, into five Parts or diſtin&t Leaves. See 
nun, Oc. 


ATTIRE, in Hunting, the Head or Horns of a Deer. See 


ray. 


The Attire of a Stag, if perfect, conliſts of Bur, Pearls, Beam, 


i WG ucers, Auer, Sur-antler, Royal, Sur-royal, and Creches.—Of a 


Pack, the Bur, Beam, Brow-antler, Black-antler, Advancer, Palm, 


Wd Sellers. See the Article HunTiNG. 


= AIITUDE, in Painting and Sculpture, the Poſture of a 
& izure, or Statue; or the Diſpoſition of its Parts, by which we 


cover the Action it is engaged in, and the very Sentiment 


oppoſed to be in its Mind. Sce FicURE, STATUE, and 
crow. h 

be repreſcnting of theſe in a ſtrong and lively manner, makes 
bat 71 call a goad Expreſſion. See EXPRESSION. 

be Word comes from the Iralian Artitudo, which ſignifies 
e ſame thing. | 

W 41TOLLENS, in Anatomy, a Name common to ſeveral 
WP luſcles, whoſe Office or Action is to raiſe the Parts they be- 


eng co. See MuscLE. 


Tube 4rrollents, or Atrollent Muſcles, are otherwiſe call'd Ele- 
2 Cators, See ELEVATOR. 


A BY Word is compounded of the Latin ad; and rollo, I raiſe, 
ATTORNEY, ATTURNATUs, in Law, a Perſon appointed 


We 22other to do ſomething in his ſtead ; particularly to ſollicit 


J - wo on a Law Suit. See AGeNT, DEPUTY, &c. See 
q > AUSE, PROCESS, ACTION, Gc. | 
*orneys in Common Law are much the ſame with Procura- 


Froctors, or Syndics, in the Civil Law. See PRocukA TOR, 
Nocrox, gc. 


. The Word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and the French 
ur, to turn; q. 


ent Luci N d. to turn a Buſineſs over to another. The 
4 17 am 3 1 — . 
rosa 1s e, according to Bractou, is Reſponſalis. See 


. | — thoſe of Authority in Courts had it in their Power 
oss; 8 0 toſuffer Men to appear or ſue by another than them- 


= Ppears from Fitz. de Nat. Brev. in the Writ, Dedimis 
=: n 

|. — de Attornato faciendo; where it is ſhewed, that Men 
on = to procure the King's Writs, or Letters Patent, to 
WS: |: han 29 tor them: Bur tis ſince provided by Statutes, 
3 be lawful to appoint an Attorney without ſuch Cir- 


cuition; as appears by ſeveral Statutes, 20 Hen. III. cap. 10. 
6 Edu. I. cap. 8. &c. | . 

There is a great diverfity of Writs.in the Table of the Regi- 
ſter, wherein the King, by his Writ, commands the Judges to 
admit of Attorneys ; whereby there aroſe ſo many unskilful Ae- 
torneys, and ſo many miſchiefs thereby, that for reſtraining them 
it was enacted, 4 Hen. IV. cap. 18. that the Judges ſhould exa- 
mine them, and diſplace the unskilful ; and again 33 Hen. VI. 
cap. 7. that there ſhould be but a certain Number of Aztorneys 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Attorney is either General or Special. 

ATTORNEY General is he who by general Authority is appointed 
to manage the Affairs or Suits of the Community. 

Such is the Attorne)-General of the King, who is-the ſame as 
Procurator Cæſaris in the Roman Empire. See PROCURATOR. 

To him come Warrants for making out Patents, Pardons, 
Cc. He is at the Head of managing all Law-Affairs of the 
Crown, either in criminal Proſecutions or otherwiſe; eſpeciall 
in Matters of Treaſon, Sedition, &c. In all Courts he pl 
within the Bar; but when a Privy-Countellor, he cannot. plead 
in any Court, but on the King's Affairs, without obtaining a Pri- 
vy veal tor ſo doing. 


Attorney- | 9 is he who is employ'd in one or more Cauſes 
particularly ſpecihed. 

Attorneys are allo diſtinguiſhed with reſpect to the Courts, in- 
to Atrorneys at large, and Attorneys Special, belonging to this or 
that Court only. 

AT'rORNEY of the Court of the Duechy of Lancaſter, Atturna> 
tus Curie ducatus Lancaſtriæ, is the ſecond Office in that Court, 
being there, for his Skill in Law, placed as Aſſeſſor to the Chan- 


cellor of that Court. See DUTCHY Court and AsSSESSCR. See 
alſo CHANcRLLOR, @*c. 


ATTOURNMENT, in Law, a transferring of Duty and 
Service to another Lord ; or an Acknowledgment which a Te- 
nant makes of Homage and Service to a new Lord. See LoRD 
and TENANT. 

Thus, when one is Tenant for Life, and he in Reverſion 
grants his Right to another; it is neceſſary the Tenant for Life a- 
gree thereto, which is called Aetourument; and without which 
nothing paſſes by the Grant.— If the Grant be by Fine, in Court 
F Record, he [hall be compelled to Attourn. Stat. 27 Hen. VIII. 

The Words uſed in Attournment are theſe; I agree me to the 
Grant made to jou; or more commonly, Sir, I Attourn to you by 
force of the ſame Grant; or, I become your Tenant ;, or deliver to 
the Grantee a Penny by wel Attournment, Littl. Lib. 3. 

Attournment is either by Word, or by Act; 1 mw or com- 
* by the Writ, Per que ſervitia, or by Diſtreſs.— It may 

made to the Lord himſelf or to his Steward in Court. There 
is Attournment in Deed, and Attournment in Law. Coke. At- 
tournment in Law is an Act, which though it be no expreſs At- 
* yet in Intendment of Law it is of equal Force. Coke 
on Littl. 

ATTRACTION, ArrRACTIo, or TRacT1o, in Mecha- 
nicks, the Act of a moving Power, whereby a Moveable is 
brought nearer to the Mover. See Power and MoT1ov. 

As Action and Re- action are always equal, and contrary; it 
follows, that in all Attraction, the Mover is drawn towards the 
Moveable, as much as the Moveable to the Mover. See AcTiON 
and REACTION. 

The Word is compounded of a4, to; and trabo, I draw. 

ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE Force, in Phyſicks, is a na- 
tural Power inherent in certain Bodies, whereby they act on o- 
ther diſtant Bodies, and draw them toward themſelves. See Force. 

This, the Perpareticks call the Motion of Attraction; and on 
many Occaſions, Suction; and produce various Inſtances where 
they ſuppoſe it to obtain.—Thus the Air, in Reſpiration, is taken 
in, according to them, by Atiraction, or Suction; ſo is the Smoak 
through a Pipe of Tobacco; and the Milk out of the Mother's 
Breaſts : Thus alſo it is that the Blood and Humours riſe in a 
Cupping-Glaſs, Water in a Pump, and Smoak in Chimneys ; fo 
Vapours and Exhalations are attracted by the Sun; Iron by the 
Magnet, Straws by Amber, and electrical Bodies, &'c. See Suc- 
TION. 

Bur the later Philofophers generally explode the Notion of 
Attraction; aſſerting, that a Body cannot act where it is not; 
and that all Motion is perform'd by mere Impulſion.—Accord- 
ingly, moſt of the Effects which the Antients attributed to this 
unknown Power of Attraction, the Moderns have diſcovered to 
be owing to more ſenſible and obvious Cauſes ; particularly the 
Preflure of the Air. See Alx and PRESSURE. 

To this are the Phænomena of Inſpiration, Smoaking, Suck- 
ing, Cupping-Glaſſes, Pumps, Vapours, Exhalations, G c. See 
RESPIRATION, SUCTION, PUMP, CUPPING-Glaſs, VAaPOUR, 
SMOAK, EVAPORATION, Ge. | | 

For the Phenomena of magnetical and electrical Attraction, ſee 
MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. | 

The Power oppoſite to Attra ior is call'd Repulſion ; which is 
alſo argued to have ſome Place in natural Things. See ReevUL- 
SION. 

ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE Power, in the Newtonian Phi- 
loſophy, is a Power or Principle, whereby all Bodies, = os 
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Particles of all Bodies, mutually tend towards each other —Or, 
more juſtly, Attraction is the effect of ſuch Power, whereby every 
Particle of Matter tends towards every other Particle. See 
MATTER and PARTICLE. | 20 

Attraction, its Laws, Phænomena, c make the great Hin 
of Sir 1ſzac Neurons Philolophy. See NEWTONIAN Philo- 
ph. | 
n muſt be obſerved, that though the great Author makes uſe 
of the Word Attraction, in common with the School Philoſo- 
phers ; yet he very ſtudiouily diſtinguiſhes between the [deas.— 
The antient Aitraction was a kind ot Quality, inherent in Certain 
Bodies themſelves ; and ariſing from their particular or ſpecific 
Forms. See QuaLITY and FoRM. | 

The Newtonian Attraction is a more indefinite Principle; deno- 
ting, not any particular Kind or Manner of Action, nor the phy- 
ſical Cauſe of ſuch Action; but only a Tendency in the Gene- 
ral, a Conatus accedendi; to whatever Cauſe, phyſical or metaphy- 
ſical, ſuch effect be owing; whether to a Power inherent in the 
Bodies themſelves, or to the Impulſe of an external Agent. 

Accordingly, che great Author, in his Philgſ. Nat. Prin. Math. 
Notes, © that he uſes the Words Attraction, Impulſe, and Pro- 
< penſion, to the Centre, indifferently; and cautions the Reader 
« not to imagine that by Attraction he expreſſes the Modus of 
« the Action, or the efficient Cauſe thereof; as if there were 
c any proper Powers in the Centres, which in reality are on! 
« mathematical Points; or, as if Centres could attract. Lib. 
I. p. 5.80, he * conſiders centripetal Powers as Attractions N 
« though, phyſically ſpeaking, it were perhaps more juſt to call 
« them Impulſes.” Ib. p. 147. He adds, © that what he calls 
« Attraction may _—__ be effected by Impulſe, though not a 
« common or corporea! Impulſe ; or in ſome other Manner un- 
« known to us.” Optic, p. 322. 

Aetraction, if conſider'd as a Quality ariſing from the ſpecific 
Forms of Bodies, ought, together with Sympathy, Antipathy, 
and the whole Tribe of occult Qualities to be exploded. (See 
OccuLT Quality.) But when we have ſer theſe aſide, there will 
remain. innumerable Phænomena of Nature, and particularly the 
Gravity or Weight of Bodies, or their Tendency to a Centre, 
which argue a Principle of Action ſeemingly diſtinct from Im- 

ulſe; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible Impulſion concern d. 
Na „what is more, this Action, in ſome reſpects, differs from 
all Impulſion we know of; Impulſe being always found to act in 
Proportion to the Surfaces of Bodies; whereas Gravity acts ac- 
cording to their ſolid Content, and conſequently muſt ariſe trom 
ſome Cauſe that penetrates or pervades the whole Subſtance 
thereof. This unknown Principle, (unknown we mean in re- 
ſpect of its Cauſe, for its Phænomena and Effects are moſt no- 
torious) with all the Species and Modifications thereof, we call 
Attraction; which is a general Name, under which all mutual 
Tendencies, where no phyſical Impulſe appears, and which can- 
not, therefore, be accounted for from any known Laws of Na- 
ture, may be ranged. 

And hence ariſe divers Kinds of Attractions; as, Gravity, 
Magnztiſi, Electricity, &c. which are ſo many different Princi- 
ples, acting by different Laws; and only agreeing in this, that 
we do not ſce any phyſical Cauſes thereof; but that, as to our 
Senſes, they may really ariſe from ſome Power or Efficacy in 
ſuch Bodies, whereby they are enabled to act, even upon diſtant 
Bodies; though our Reaſon abſolutely diſallows of any ſuch 
Action. | 

ATTRACTION may be divided, with reſpect to the Law it ob- 
ſerves, into two Kinds.—-1%? That which extends to a ſenſible Di- 

ance.—SUCh are the Attraction of Gravity, found in all Bodies; 
and the Attractions of Magnetiſm and Electricity, found in parti- 
cular Bodies. — The ſeveral Laws and Phenomena of each, ſee un- 
der their reſpective Articles, GRAVITY, MAGNETISM, and ELEc- 
TRICITY. 

The Attraction of Gravity, calld alfo among Mathematicians, 
the Centripetal Force, is one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal 
Principles in all Nature.—We ſee and feel it operate on Bodies 
near the Earth, (See WE16HT.) and find, by Obſervation, that 
the ſame Power, (i. e. a Power which acts in the ſame Manner, 
and by the fame Rules; wiz. always proportionally to the Quan- 
titics of Matter, and as the Squares of the Diſtances) does alſo 
obtain in the Moon, and the other Planets, primary and ſecon- 
dary as well as the Comets: And even that this is the very Power 
whereby they are all retain'd in their Orbits, &c. And hence, as 
Gravity is found in all the Bodies which come under our Obſerva- 
tion, it is eaſily infer'd, by one of the ſettled Rules of philoſo- 
phizing, that ir obtains in all others; and as it is found to be as the 
Quantity of Matter in each Body, it muſt be in every Particle 
thereof; and hence every Particle in Nature is proved to attract 
every other Particle, &c. See the 8 hereof laid down 
at large, with the Application of the Principle to the Celeſtial Motions, 
under the Articles, NEWTONIAN Philoſophy, SUN, Moon, Pra- 
NET, COMET, SATELLITE, CENTRIPETAL, CENTRIFUGAL, @c. 

From this Attraction ariſes all the Motion, and conſequently 
all the Mutation, in the great World. —By this, heavy Bodies de- 


ſcend, and light ones aſcend 3 this Projectiles are directed. 
Vapours and Exhalations riſe, Rains, ec. fall. By this Ri- 


vers glide, the Air preſſes, the Ocean ſwells, & See MorT1- 


(172) 


Subject of that extenſive Branch of Mathematicks, cl ie 
| chanicks, or Staticts; with the Parts or Appendages thereof 
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on, Descentt, Ascxwr, PROJECTILE, Varous, Þ,.. „ 
VER, TiDE, Amn, „ c. | Ran, Rs 

In effect, the Motions ariſing from this Principle male , 
4* 


droſtaticks, Pneumaticks, &c. See MECHANICKs, Srar * 
HYDROSTATICKS, PNEUMATICKS. See alſo Maraxy, 
PLONE, 8 + 0 5 . 

29. That whic s not extend to ſenſible Diſtan; 
is found to obtain in the minute Ref wr got 2 We 
compoled, which artract each other at, or extremely ne 2 
Point of Contact; with a Force much ſuperior to thatof Gn 8 
but which at any Diſtance therefrom decreaſes much faſter dz 
the Power of Gravity.— This Power, a late ingenious Auty 
chuſes to call the Attraction of Coheſion ; as being that where 
the Atoms or inſenſible Particles ot Bodies are united into leak 
ble Maſſes. See CoEsION, ATOM, PARTICLE, Ge. 

This latter Kind of Attraction owns Sir Iſaac Newton for its Dl. 
coverer; as the former does, its Improver.—The Laus of Nj, 
tion, P:rcufſfion, &c. in ſenſible Bodies under various Ci. 
{tances, as falling, projected, & c. as aſcertain'd by the later Pl. 
loſophers, do not reach to thoſe more remote, inteſtine Motion 
the component Particles of the ſame Bodies, whereon the Chꝛ 
of the Texture, Colour, Properties, ec. of Bodies depend: 9 
that our Philoſophy, if only founded on the Principle of Gn. 
tation, and carried ſo far as that would lead us, wou'd necetiarl 
be very deficient. See LicyT, CoLouR, &c. 

But, beſide the common Laws of ſenſible Maſſes, the minys 
Parts they are compoſed of, are found ſubject to tome other, 
which have been bur lately taken notice of, and are yet very in, 
perfectly known. Sir Iſaac Newton, to whole happy Penet. 
on we owe the hint, contents himſelf to eſtabliſh, that there xs 
ſuch Motions in the minima nature, and that they flow from cg. 
tain Powers or Forces, not reducible to any of thoſe in the gi 
World.—lIn virtue of theſe Powers, he ſhews, „ that the ima 
& Particles act on one another even at a Diſtance ; and that my. 
c ny of the Phænomena of Nature are the Reſult thereof 
« Senſible Bodies, we have already obſerved, act on one ans 
«© ther divers ways; and as we thus perceive the Tenor a 
© Courle of Nature, it appears highly probable that there my 
* be other Powers of the like Kind; Nature being very un. 
« form and conſiſtent with herſelt. — Thoſe juſt mentioned, reach 
to ſenſible Diſtances, and fo have been obſerved by vu 
« Eyes: But there may be others, which reach to ſuch ſmall I). 
« ſtances, as have hitherto eſcaped Obſervation ; and tis probs 
cc ble Electricity may reach to ſuch Diſtances, even without be 
cc ing excited by Friction. | 

The great Author juſt mentioned, proceeds to confirm the 
—— of theſe Suſpicions from a great Number of Phxnome- 
na and Experiments, which plainly argue ſuch Powers and A&- 
ons between the Particles, e. gr. of Salts, and Water, Oi! df 
Vitriol and Water, Aqua Fortis and Iron, Spirit of Vitriol and 
Salt· petre — He alſo ſhews, that theſe Powers, Oc. are unequly 
ſtrong between different Bodies; ſtronger, e. gr. between the Pa- 
ticles of Salt of Tartar, and thoſe ot Aqua Fortis; than tho 
of Silver; between Aqua Fortis and Lapis Calminaris, than 
Iron; between Iron than Copper, Copper than Silver, or M.- 
cury. So Spirit of Vitriol acts on Water, but more on Ito a 
Copper, Cc. 

The other Experiments which countenance the Exiſtence d 
ſuch Principle of Attraction in the Particles of Matter are ino- 
merable; many of them the Reader will find enumerated under 
the Articles MATTER, ACID, SALT, MENSTRUUM, Oc. 

Theſe Actions, in virtue whereof the Particles of the Bodis 
above mentioned tend toward each other, the Author calls of 
a general, indefinite Name, A:?radion, which is equally applic- 
ble to all Actions, whereby diKant Bodies tend towards cne : 
nother, whether by Impulſe, or by any other more latent Poder: 
And from hence accounts for an Infinity of Phænomena, other 
wiſe inexplicable, to which the Principle of Gravity is inſutic- 
ent.—Such are Coheſion, Diſſolution, Coagulation, Cryſtal 
tion, the Aſcent of Fluids in Capillary Tubes, Animal Secret 
on, Fluidity, Fixity, Fermentation, &c. See the reſpective A. 
ticles, CoHEsION, Diss0LUTION, CRYSTALLIZATION, A. 
CENT, SECRETION, SPHERICITY, FixiTY, FERMENTATION 

C. 

« Thus,” adds our immortal Author, * will Nature be found 
« very conformable to herſelf, and very ſim ple; performing a 
ce the great Motions of the heavenly Bodies, by the Alira 
« of Gravity, which intercedes thoſe Bodies, and almoſt all i 
« {mall ones of their Parts, by ſome other attractive Power di 
« fuſed through the Particles thereof. Without ſuch Princip 
te there never would have been any Motion in the World; 
* without the continuance thereof, Motion wou'd ſoon pet 
« there being otherwiſe a great Decreaſe or Diminution the 
<« of, which is only ſupplied by theie active Principles.” Optidh 


P 373. 5 | 
We need not ſay how unjuſt it is in the generality of for 
Philoſophers, to declare againſt a Principle which furniſhes 0 
beautiful a View; for no other Reaſon but becauſe we cn 
conceive how a Body ſhould act on another at a Diſtance?" 
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no Action but what is by imme- 
00 gm. (for how can a Body exert any 
8 it does not exiſt? To ſuppoſe this of 
there» teme Being hicaſclf, would 
the ſupreme Being himicit? Would per 
n] Yet we ſee Effects without ſeeing any ſuch Im- 
oatradiction) Fs, we can caſily infer there are 
where there are Effects, we 1 
| *. or no. But a Man may conſider 
puſcs, v ithout entering into the Conſideration of the Cauſes; 
1 "bers the Buſineſs of a Philoſopher to do: For to 
ber of Phænomena which we do ſee, will be to 
clude a Num , a f N - and to a a- 
Chaſm in the Hiſtory of Nature; _ 
do not ſee, will be to build Ca- 
therefore, La the W pay we of 
| f phyſical Conſideration, and as ſuch en- 
pp NN Syſtem of Phyſicks; but that the Cauſe, 
wy will only become ſo when they become ſenſible; i. e. 
ben they appear to be the Effects of ſome other higher Cauſes, 
ra Cauſe is no otherwiſe ſeen than as it ſelf is an 3 
n de firſt Cauſe muſt from the 2 things be inviſible.) 
e ue therefore at Liberty to ſuppoſe Cauſes of Attracłi- 
hat we pleaſe, without any Injury to the Effects.— The il- 
diou Author himſelf ſeems a little irreſolute as to the Cauſe; 
uni etimes, to attribute Gravity to the Action of an 
clining, ſometimes, * 
material Cauſe, * p. 343. Gc. And ſometimes to that 
a material one. 16. p. 325. ; 
4 „in his Philoſophy, * Reſearch into Cauſes is the laſt thing; 
a derer comes in turn till the Laws and Phænomena of the 
# be ſettled; it being to theſe Phænomena that the Cauſe 
cs de accommodated. —The Cauſe even of any, the groſſeſt, 
d moſt ſenſible Action is not adequately known: How Im- 
cc or Percuſſion it ſelf works its Effect, i. e. how Motion is 
WE, nmunicated by Body to Body, confounds the deepeſt Philo- 
Pobers; yet is Impulſe received not only into Philoſophy, but 
io Mathematicks ; and accordingly the Laws and Phænomena 
eis Effects, make the greateſt Part of common Mechanicks. 
zee PERCUSSION, and COMMUNICATION of Motion. 
Tue other Species of Attraction, therefore, when their Phæ- 
zomena are ſufficiently afcertain'd, have the ſame Title to be 
romoted from phyſical to mathematical Conſiderations; and 
is, wichout any previous Inquiry into their Cauſes, which our 
onceptions may not be proportionate to: Let their Cauſes be 
ccult, as all Cauſes ever will be; ſo as their Effects, which a- 
ne immediately concern us, be but apparent. See CavsE. 
# Our noble Countryman, then, far from adulterating Philoſo- 
Why with any thing orcign, or Metaphyſical ; as many have re- 
Wroached him; has the Glory of ing a new Source of ſub- 
ner Mechanicks, which, duly cultivated, might be of infinitely 
nore Extent than all the Mechanicks yet known : *T is hence a- 
ae we muſt expect to learn the manner of the Changes, Pro- 
WWuctions, Generations, Corruptions, ec. of natural things; with 
chat Scene of Wonders opened to us by the Operations of 
WC bymiltry. See GENERATION, CORRUPTION, OPERATION, 
HY MTRY, Cc. : 
= dome of our own Countrymen have proſecuted the Diſcove- 
vich laudable Zeal : Dr. Keil particularly, has endeavoured to 
duce ſome of the Laws of this new Action, and applied them 
Wo (olve divers of the more general Phenomena of Bodies, as Co- 
Peſion, Fluidity, Elaſticity, Softneis, Fermentation, Coagulati- 
e And Dr. Friend ſeconding him, has made a further 
Application of the ſame Principles, to account at once, for al- 
woſt all the Phænomena that Chymiſtry preſents.—So that the 
Pe Mechanicks ſhould ſeem already raiſed to a compleat Sci- 
ce; and nothing can now turn up, but we have an immediate 
Polution of, from the attractive Force. 
W Bur this ſeems a little too precipitate; a Principle fo fertile, 
Inould have been further explored ; its particular Laws, Limits, 
more induſtriouſly detected and laid down, e're we had 
one to Application. — Attraction, in the groſs, is ſo complex a 
ing, that it may ſolve a thouſand different things alike: The 
non is but one Degree more {imple and preciſe, than Action 
f, and till more of its Properties are aſcertain d, it were bet- 
do apply it leſs, and ſtudy it more. | 
I * a Specimen of the extent of the Principle, and the manner 
Y " applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the principal Laws and Con- 
ons thereof; as ſettled by Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keil, Dr. 
y riend, Dr. Morgan, &c. 
1 * I. Beſides that arrractive Power whereby the Planets 
; * Lomas are rerain'd in their Orbits; there is another, by 
. gu ad hn Particles whereof Bodies conſiſt, attract, and 
ee vf racted by, each other; which Power decreaſes 
a. omg than a duplicate Ratio of the Increaſe of the Di- 
ho TE em we have already obſerv'd, is demonſtrable from a 
: umber of Phænomena. We ſhall here only mention a 
Spherical Figure, aſſumed 
Ops of Fluids; which can only ariſe from ſuch Prin- 
uniting and incorporating of two Sperules of Quick- 
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As to the juſt Law of this Aetraction, it is not yet determi- 
ned; only this we know in the general, that the force, in rece- 
ding from the Point of Contact, is diminiſhed in a greater Pro- 
tion than thar of the duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances, which 
is the Law of Gravity. For that if the Diminution were only 
in ſuch duplicate Ratio, the A+tradion at any ſmall aſſignable Di- 
ſtance would be nearly the fame as at the Point of Contact: 
Whereas Experience teaches, that this Atrraion almoſt vaniſhes, 
and ceaſes to have any Effect, at the ſmalleſt aſſignable Diſtance. 
—Bur whether to fix on a triplica:e, quadruplicare, or ſome other 
proportion to the increaſing Diſtances, is not aſcertain d by Ex- 


riment. een 
Pell. The Quantity of Attraction in all Bodies, is exactly pro- 
ional to the Quanticy of Matter in the attracting Body; as 
be in reality the Reſult or Sum of the united Forces of the 
Attraction ot all thoſe ſingle Particles of which it is compos d; 
or, in other Words, Attraction in all Bodies is, cæteris paribus, as 


their Solidities. | 2 

Hence, 19. At equal Diſtances the Attractions of homogene- 
agnitudes.—And, 

29. At any Diſtance whatever, the Attraction is as the Sphere 
divided by the Square of the Diſtance. 

This Law, it muſt be noted, only holds in reſpect of Atoms, 
or the ſmalleſt conſtituent Particles, ſometimes call'd Particles of 
the laſt Compoſition; and not of Corpuſcles or Compoſitions made 
up of theſe ; for they may be ſo put together, as that the moſt 
ſolid Corpuſcles may form the lighteſt Particles; f. e. the unfit- 
neſs of their Surfaces for intimate Contact, may occaſion ſuch 
great Interſtices as will make their Bulks large in Proportion to 
their Matter. 

ITI, If a Body conſiſt of Particles, every one whereof has an 
attractive Power decreaſing in a triplicate, or more than a tripli- 
cate Ratio of their Diſtances; the Force wherewith a Particle 
is attracted by that Body in the Point of Contact, or at an inft- 
nitely little Diſtance from the Contact, will be infinitely greater 
than if that Particle were placed at a given Diſtance from the 
Body. See IN FIN ITTE. | 
IV. Upon the ſame Suppoſition, if the attractive Force at 
any aſſignable Diſtance, have a finite Ratio to its Gravity ; this 
Force in the Point of Contact, or at an infinitely ſmall Diſtance, 
will be infinitely greater than its Power of Gravity. 

V. But if in the Point of Contact the attractive Force of Bo- 
dies have a finite Ratio to their Gravity; this Force in any aſſign- 
able Diſtance is infinitely leſs than the Power of Gravity, and 
therefore ceaſes. 

VI. The attractive Force of every Particle of Matter in the 
Point of Contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the Power of Gra- 
vity, but is not infinitely greater than that Power; and therefore 
in a given Diſtance, the attractive Force will vaniſh. 

This attractive Power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to Matter, 
only extends to Spaces extreamly minute, and vaniſhes in greater 
Diſtances; whence, the Motion of the heavenly Bodies, which 
are at prodigious Diſtance from each other, cannot at all be di- 
ſturb'd by ir, but will continually go on as if there were no ſuch 
Power in Bodies. 

Where this attracling Power ceaſes; there, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, does a repelling Power commence; or rather, the 
attracting does thence forward become a repelling Power. See 
REPELLING Power 

VII. Suppoſing a Corpuſcle to touch any Body, the Force 
whereby that Cone is impell'd, that is, the Force with which 
it coheres to that Body, will be proportionabic to the Quantity 
of Contact: For the Parts farther remov'd from the Point of 
Contact, contribute notking towards its Cohetion. 

Hence, according to the Difference in the Contadt of Parti- 
cles, there will be different Degrees ot Coheſion: But the Powers 
of Coheſion are greateſt when the touching Surfaces are Planes; 
in which caſe, ceteris paribus, the Force by which one Corpuſcle 
adheres to others, will be as the Parts of the touching Surfaces. 

Hence it appears why two perfectly poliſid Marbles, join d toge- 
ther by their plane Surfaces, cannot be ſorc d aſunder, but by a Weight 
which much exceeds that of the incumbent Air. 

Hence alſo may be drawn a Solution of that famous Problem 
concerning the Coheſion of the Parts of Matter. See Contson. 

VIII. The Power of Attraction in the ſmall Particles increaſes, 
as the Bulk and Weight of the Particles diminiſhes. 

For, the Force only acting at or near the Point of Contact, 
the Momentum muſt be as the Quantity of Contact, that is, as the 
Denſity of the Particles, and the Largeneſs of their Surfaces: But 
the Surfaces of Bodies increaſe or decreaſe as the Squares, and 
the Solidities as the Cubes of the Diameter. Conſequently, the 
ſmalleſt Particles having the largeſt Surfaces in proportion to 
their Solidities, are capable of more Contact, &c. 

Thoſe Corpuſcles are moſt eaſily ſeparated from one another, 


whoſe Contacts are the feweſt and che leaſt, as in Spheres infi- 
nitely ſmall. | 
en. we have the Cauſe of Fluidity. See FLumiTy, Wa- 


TER» Oc. | 

IX. The Force whereby any Corpuſcle is drawn to another 
nearly adjacent Body, ſuffers no Change in its Quantity, let the 
Matter of the artracting aca: be increaſed or diminiſhed; ſup- 
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Poſing the ſame Denſity to remain in the Body, and the Diſtance 


Of the Corpuſcle to continue the ſame. 
For fince the attractive Powers of 


Particles are diſſus d only through the 
ſmalleſt Spaces; *ris manifeſt that the 
remoter Parts at C D and E contribute 
nothing towards aztradting the Cor- 
puſcle A : And therefore the Corpuicle 

will be attracted with the ſame Force 
towards B, whether theſe Parts remain or be take taken away ; 
or, laſtly, whether others be added to them. 

Hence, Particles will have different attractive Forces, accord- 
ding to their different Structure and Compoſition; thus a Par- 
ricle perforated will not arrract ſo ſtrongly as if entire. So, a. 
gain, the different Figures into which a Particle is form'd, will 
occaſion a diverſity of Power: Thus a Sphere will artract more 


than a Cone, Cylinder, ec X 


X. Suppo 
the laſt Compoſition, by an external Force, ſuch as a Weight 


compreſſing them, or an Impulſe given by another Body, may 
be a Firtle 2 from — rd, Contact, but ſo as not to 
acquire new ones; the Particles by their arrractive Force tend- 
ing to one another, will ſoon return to their original Contacts. — 
But when the ſame Contacts and Poſitions of the Particles which 
compoſe any Body, return; the ſame Figure of the Body will 
alſo be reſtor d: And therefore Bodies which have loſt their ori- 
ginal Figures, may recover them by Attraction 

Hence appears the Cauſe of Elaſticity.— For, where the contigu- 
ous Particles of a Body have by any external Violence been forc'd 
from their former Points of Contact, to extremely ſmall Di- 
ſtances; as ſoon as that Force is taken off, the ſeparated Parti- 
cles muſt return to their former Contact: By which means the 
Body will reſume its Figure, &c. See ELASsTIcrry. 

N. But if the Texture of a Body be ſuch that the Particles 
by an impreſſed Force being remov'd from their Contacts, come 
immediately into others of the ſame Degree, that Body cannot 


reſtore it ſelf to its original Figure. 
Hence ue underſtand what Texture that is wherein the Softneſs 


of Bodies conſiſts. See SOFTNESS. 

XII. The Bulk of a Body heavier than Water, may be ſo far 
diminiſh'd, that it ſhall remain ſuſpended in Water, without de- 
ſcending by its own Gravity. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 

Hence it appears why faline, merallick, and other ſuch-like 
Particles, when reduc'd to ſmall Dimenſions, are ſuſpended in 


their Menſtruums. See MENS HRUUM. 
XIII. Greater Bodies approach one another with a leſs Velo- 


A. 


City than ſmaller.— For the Force with which two Bodies A and 


B approach, reſides only in the neareſt Particles; 
the more remote having nothing to do therein. 
No greater Force, therefore, will be apply'd to 
move the Bodies 4 and B, than to move the Par- 
ticles c and 4; bur the Velocities of Bodies moy'd 
by the ſame Force are in a reciprocal Ratio of the 

Bodies: Wherefore the Velocity with which the 

Body A tends towards B, is to the Velocity with 

which the Particle « detach'd from the Body would 

B tend towards the ſame B, as the Particle c is to 

the Body B ; conſequently the Velocity of the Body A is much 
leſs than wou'd be the Velocity of the Particle c detach'd from 


A 


S 
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ſe a Body of ſuch a Texture as that the Particles of 


terſtices and pervious to the Particles of the 

* Thar the Coheſion of the Particles which Gaul 
y, be not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the Irruption of the neh 
of the Menſtruum. See MEnsTRUUM. bach 

XVII. Salts are Bodies endued wich a great attract b 
though among them are interſperſed many Interſtices, öde 
open to the Particles of Water; theſe are therefore fin & 
tracted by thoſe ſaline Particles, ſo that they forcibly 5 
them, ſeparate their Contacts, and diſſolve the Contenn 
the Salrs. See SALT. > 

XVIII. If the Corpuſcles be more atrracted by the pa 
of the Fluid than by each other; they will recede from — 
ther, and be diffus d through the whole Fluid. 1 
the he 


Thus, if a little Salt be diſſolved in a deal of Water, 
ticles of the Salt, though ſpecifically heavier than Water, yl 
venly diffuſe themſelves through the whole Water; ſo 20, 
it as Saline at OF as Botrom.—Does not this impl then E 
Parts of the Salt have a cencritugal, or repulſive Force nn 
which they fly trom one another; or rather, that th * | 
the Water more ſtrongly than they do one another? For , 1 
things aſcend in Water which are leſs attracted than Water b 
Gravity of the Earth, fo all the Parcicles of Salt floating 10 *% 
ter, which are leſs artracted by any Particle of Salt, than W, | 
ter is, muſt recede from the Particle, and give way to theta, 
attratted Water- Newt. Opt. p. 363. 1 

XIX. Corpuſcles, or little Bodies ſwimming in a Fluid, a 
tending towards each other ; if they be ſuppos'd elaſtick, with 
back again atrer their Congreſs, till ſtriking on other Corpiſch 
they be = reflected towards the firſt; whence wil af 
innumerable other Conflicts with other Corpuſcles, and a cm. 
nu'd Series of Percuſſions and Reboundings.— But, by the 4. 
tractive Power, the Velocity of ſuch Corpulcles will be contin, 
ally increaſed; ſo that the inteſtine Motion of the Parts vil 2 
length become evident to Senſe. See INTESTINE Motion, 

Add, that in proportion, as the Corpuſcles attract each odo 
with a greater or leſs Force, and as their Elaſticity is in a gend 
or leſs Degree, their Motions will be different, and become is 
ſible at various Times, and in various Degrees. 

XX. If Corpuſcles that artract each other happen mutully v 
touch, there will not ariſe any Motion, becaule they cannot com 
nearer. If they be placed at a very little Diſtance from eit 
other, a Motion will ariſe ; but if further remoy'd, the Far: 
wherewith they attract each other, will not exceed that where 
with they attract the Particles of the intermediate Fluid, ai 
therefore no Motion will be produced. 

On theſe Principles depend all the Phenomena of Fermentatin al 
Ebullition. See FERMENTATION and EBULLITI1ON. l 

Hence appears the Reaſon why Oil of Vitriol, when a lik i 
Water is poured on it, works and grows hot: For, the (alin 
Corpuſcles are a little disjoin'd from their mutual Contact, . 
the infus'd Water; whence, as they attract each other mar 
ſtrongly than they do the Particles of Water, and as they are rc 
equally atrracted on every ſide, there muſt of neceſſity atile 4 
Motion. See VIrRIOL. 

Hence alſo appears the Reaſon of that uncommon Ebulliio 
occalion'd by adding Steel-filings ro the foreſaid Mixture. Fu 
the Particles of Steel are extremely elaſtick; whence there mu 
ariſe a very ſtrong Reflection. 


Hence alſo we fee the Reaſon why ſome Menſtruums act mot 


ſtrongly, and diſſolde Bodies ſooner, <when diluted with Water. 
XXI. If Corpuſcles mutually atrracling each other have 1. 
elaſtick Power, they will not be reflected back from each otke: 


the Body. 
Hence it is that the Motion of large Bodies is naturally ſo ſlow 
and languid, that an ambient Fluid and other circumjacent Bo- 
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dies generally retard them ; whilſt the leſſer go on more briskly, 
and produce a greater number of Effects: So much greater is 
the attractive Energy in ſmaller Bodies than in the larger. Hence 
again appears the Reaſon of that chymical Axiom; Salts don't act 
till they are diſſolv d. 

XIV. If a Corpuſcle placed in a Fluid be equally attracted e- 
very way by the circumambient Particles, no Motion of the 
Corpuſcle will enſue.— But if it be atrracted by ſome Particles 
more than others, it will tend to that part where the Attraction 
is the greateſt; and the Motion produc'd will correſpond to the 
Inequality of the Attractiou, viz. the greater the Inequality, the 
greater the Motion, and vice verſa. 

XV. Corpuſcles floating in a Fluid, and attracting each other 
more than the Particles of the Fluid that lie between them, 
will force away the Particles of the Fluid, and ruſh to one ano- 
ther with a Force equal to that by which their mutual Arrrad;- 
an exceeds that of the Particles of the Fluid. 

XVI. If a Body be immerged in a Fluid whoſe Parts more 
ſtrongly attract the Particles of the Body than they do one ano- 
ther; and if there be a number of Pores or Interſtices in the 


but will form Congeries, or little Maſſes; *wuence a Coagulun c 
ariſe. See COAGULATION. 

If the Gravity of the Particles thus amaſs'd, exceed the C 
vity of the Fluid, 4 Precipitation <iil ſuccecd. Precipitation m 
allo ariſe from an Increate or Diminution of the Gravity of wu: Wil 
Menſtruum wherein the Corpulcles arc immerg'd. Sce PRE 
PITATION. 

XXII. It Corpuſcles ſwimming in a Fluid, and mutually 4. 
tract ing each other, have tuch a Figure, as that in ſcme gie 
Parts they have a greater artractive Power than in others, 4 
their Contact greater in thoſe Parts than in others; choſe Cat 
puſcles will unite into Bodies with given Figures; and thence cl 
ariſe Cryſtallization. See CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Particles immerged in a Fluid moved with a ſwift or 2 fun 
progreſſive Motion, will artract each other in the fame Manu 
as ir the Fluid were at reſt ; but if all the Parts of the Fluid c 
not move equally, the Attractious will be diſturbed. 

Hence it is that Salts will not cryſtallize till the Water wie 
in they are diflolved is cold. 

XXIV. If between two Particles of a Fluid there happen! 


be a Corpuſcle whoſe two oppoſite Sides have a ſtrong aal 
Power, that intermediate Corpuſcle will agglutinate or faſten Fo 
Particles of the Fluid to it ſelf— And ſeveral ſuch Conus 
diffus d through the Fluid, will fix all its Particles into a fim bo 
dy; and the Fluid will be froze or reducd into Ice. See Tab 
ZING, 

XXV. If a Body emit a great Quantity of Effluvia whole # 
trattive Powers are very ſtrong; as thoſe Effluvia approach 10 
other very light Body, their attractive Powers will overcome 


Gravity of that Body, and the Effluvia will draw it towards bw 


\ We, 
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1 Body pervious to the Particles of the Fluid; the Fluid will im- 
is 1:4 mediately diffuſe itſelf through thoſe Pores. And if the Con- 
16 nexion of the Parts of the Body be not ſo ſtrong, but that it 
U may be overcome by the Force of the Particles ruſhing within 
| it; there will be a Diſſolution of the Body. See Disso- 

LUTION. | 

Hence, for a Menſtruum to be able to diſſolve any given Bo- 
| dy, there are three things requir'd.—19. That the Parts of the 
1 Body attract the Particles of the Menſtruum more ſtrongly than 
F theſs attract each other. 29% That the Body have Pores or In- 


ia are cloſer and more copious at little 

ſelves: 2222 Body, than at greater; the light Bo- 
iſtances — og rg" TIER 

a adhere to the emitting Body it ſelf. 

* four the Phenomena of Electricity may be accounted 


1 N 1 KefIVE. ATTRACTRIE ſomething that has the 


power or Faculty to atract. See ATTRACTION, FACULTY, 


or Force, Vis attractiva. See POWER, 


7 
ATTRACTIVE Power, 


ATTRACTIVE, or ATTRACTIVE Remedies, See ArrRA- 


BENT: Reme- 
HENTS, ATTRAHENTIA, Or ATTRACTIVE 
E's SL * — externally applied, as by their Activity and 
= Warmth penetrate the Pores; and mix with and rarefy any ob- 
aructed Matter; ſo as to render it fit for Diſcharge, upon laying 
4 open the Part by Cauſtick or Inciſion. See MEDICINE, CAU- 
] 7 9 are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Drawers, 
4 Ripeners, Maturantia, Digeſtroes, &c. See RIPENNER, DiGEs- 
rios, G. 6 
; he principal Simples belonging to this Claſs, are the ſeveral 
4 Kink a 1 or Adipes ; the Dungs of Pidgeons and Cows; 
an, Yeſt, Herring, the Sucking of a Leech, Melilot, Tobac- 
=, Oil, Pitch, Rolin, Frankincence, c. See each under its 
proper Articles, FAT, ADEPS, HERRING, OIL, P1TCH, RosIN, 
*RANKINCENCE, Cc. 
la many Inſtances, as the Matter rarefies and grows more flu- 
a by means of ſuch Medicines ; the refluent Blood is apt to waſh 
back into the common Maſs; which ſometimes does a deal of 

Miſchief; or by making it cake up more room upon its Rare- 
adioa, occaſions it to diſtend more the Parts in which it is con- 
trained: Upon which a Senſe of Pain is excited, and thereby a 
ereater Concourſe of fluid, and conſequently a needleſs Increaſe 
or the Tumor. So that Medicines under this Denomination re- 

Squire the moſt careful Management. 

ATTRIBUTE, ATTRIBUTUM, in Philoſophy, a Property 
Wwhich agrees to ſome Perſon, or Thing; or a Quality, which de- 
termines ſomething to be after a certain Manner. See PROPER- 
Ty and QUALITY. | 

Thus, Underſtanding is an Attribute of Mind; Figure, an 
Anribute of Body, &c. 
Size makes the Soul and the Body to be of the ſame Sub- 
aance; with this only Difference, that the Soul is to be conceiv'd 
Wunder the Azrribute of Thought, and the Body under that of 
WE xcenfon. See SUBSTANCE, SPINOSISM, Gc. 
== Of the ſeveral Attributes belonging to any Subſtance, that 
hich preſents it ſelf firſt, and which the Mind conceives as the 
oundation of all the reſt, is call'd its eſſential Attribute. See 
:SSENCE and ESSENTIAL. 
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Thus, Extenſion is by ſome, and Solidity by others, made the 
Wc {[cncial Actribute of Body or Matter. See Boby, MATTER, 
WExTENSION, SOLIDITY, Ge. , 
The other A:tributes are call'd accidental ones. See ACCIDENT 

and ACCIDENTAL. 
Mr. Lock endeavours to prove, that Thinking, which the Car- 


Weſians make the eſſential Attribute of the Mind, is only an acci- 


dental one. See THINKING, MIND, SOUL, Cc. 
ATTRIBUTE, in Logic, is an Epichet given to any Subject; 

or it is any predicate thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or 
eaied of any thing. See SUBJECT, PREDICATE, Gc. 

$ Every Propoſition conſiſts of a Subject, an Attribute, and a 

conjunctive Particle. See PRoeosITION. 

Altributes are uſually divided into poſitive, which give a thing 

Womewhat; as when we ſay of a Man that he is animate: And 
- cgative; as when we fay of a Stone that it is inavimate—O- 
ens, again, divide them into common, which agree to ſeveral 
eren Things, as Animal : And proper, as Thought, &c. 

L The Word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to; and tribuo, 
give. ; 
$ ATTRIBUTES, in Theology, are underſtood of the ſeveral 
Walities and Perfections which we conceive in God; and which 
* 4 his proper Eſſence; as Fuſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom, &c. 

KB OD. 

de Heathen Mythologiſts divided the Deity into as many di- 
ck Beings as he has Attributes: Thus the Power of God was 
i 50 1 che Wrath and Vengeance of God, Juno, &c. See 
| ATTRIBUTES, in Painting and Sculpture, are Symbols added 
2 everal Figures, to denote their particular Office and Cha- 
+ * See FIGURE and ST.IBOI. . 

. = the Club is an Atrribute of Hercules; the Palm an Atrri- 
Wee of Victory; the Peacock of Juno; the Eagle of Jupiter, Gt. 
E STATUE, SCULPTURE, Gr. 

5 E ION. Arrxrrio, or Triture, or Friction, expreſſes 
ode $5 —.— againſt one another, as ſtrikes off ſome 
WW lorion and Bare, 2 | ereby they become leſs and leſs. See 


© Word is form 
N _ d of atterere, to rub, wear; compounded 
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The grinding and poliſhing of Bodies is performed by Attrisi- 
on. See GRINDING and PoLiSH1NG. - f 

The Effects of Attrition in exciting Heat, Light, Electricity, 
Ge. ho under the Articles Hear, Liehr, Fix E, ELEcTRICt- 
TT. c. a 
A Feather by being only drawn through the Fingers has been 
found by Mr. 5. 2 uire a Degree of Electricity, and 
would be attracted by the Finger when held near it; a human 
Hair, after having paſſed three or four times between the Finger 
and Thumb, would fly to his Finger at the Diſtance of balf an 
Inch; and the Hair of a Dog's Ear, and the Threads of 
Silk would do the like. The like was found in Pieces of Rib- 
band of ſeveral Colours, half a Yard long; the Hand held at the 
lower-end of any of which, would attract them at the Diſtance 
of five or fix Inches. But if they imbibed the Moiſture of the 
Air, their Electricity would be much weakened thereby; in 
which Caſe, the Fire never failed to give them a ſtrong one. In 
effect, the fame Author found Woollen, Paper, Leather, Wood- 
ſhavings, Parchment, and Gold-beater's Skin, to be Electrical; 
and that they not only came to the Hand, or any other ſolid Bo- 
dy, but attracted ſmall Bodies to them, ſometimes at the Di- 
ſtance of eight or ten Inches: ſome ot theſe, alſo, appeared lu- 
minous upon Friction. See Philoſ. Tran ſ. Ne, 366. 

ATTRITION is alſo frequently uſed for the Friction, or rubbing of 
ſuch ſupple Bodies one againſt another, as will not wear out, but 
occaſion ſotme particular Determinations of the Fluids they con- 
tain. 

Thus, the various Senſations of Hunger, Pain, or Pleaſure, 
are occaſion d by the Attritious of the Organs form'd for ſuch 
Impreſſions. See HUNGER, Pain, PLEASURE, Cc. 

ATTRITION, among Divines, is a Sorrow or Regret for ha- 
ving offended God; ariling from a Senſe of the Odiouſneſs of 
Sin, and the Apprehenſions of having incurred the loſs of Hea- 


ven, and Punithment; 3. e. the Pains of Hell. See HEAVEN 


and HELL. | 

Attrition is eſteem'd the loweſt Degree of Repentance, being 
a ſtep ſhort of Coatrition. See REPENTANCE and CoNrRi- 
TION. / 

ATTURNATO faciendo vel Recipiendo, a Writ which a Man 
owing Suit to a County, Hundred, or other Court, and deſiring 
to make an Attorney appear for him there, whom he doubts the 
Sheriff or Steward will not otherwiſe admit ; purchaſeth, to 
command him to receive ſuch Attorney, and admit his Appear- 
—y him. See —* 1 

AVANT, a French Prepoſition, ifyin e, Or a priori 
either in reſpect of — Place . in — 


ſition, in our Language, but more uſually contracted, and wrote 
Vaunt, or Vant, or even Van. See VAN. 


AvaNT Corps, VAN Corps. 
AvANT Foſſe, &c. See {Vas Foſſe. 
AVANT Gard, &c. VAN Guard, &c. 


AVAUNCHERS, among Hunters, the ſecond Branches of a 
Hart's Horn. See Heap, HunTixs, Ge. | 

AVAST), a Term trequently uſed on board a Ship, ſignifying 
to ſtop, hold, or ſtay. 

The Word is rorm'd of the 1/alian, vaſta, or baſta, it is enough, 
it ſutfices. 

AUCTIO, AvucTtioN, a kind of Sale among the an- 
tient Romazs, perform d by the publick Cryer, ſub haſta, that is, 
under a Spear ſtuck up on that occaſion, and by ſome Magiſtrate 
who made good the Sale by Delivery of the Goods. 

This was termed Audio, q. d. increaſe ; becauſe according to 
Sigonius, the Goods were fold to him, qui plurimum rem augerer, 
who wou'd bid moſt ror them. 

And hence our Engli/b Word, Auction, which fignifies the 
ſame thing among us. c 

AUBAINE, in the French Cuſtoms, the act of inheriting after 
a Foreigner, who dies in a Country where he is not naturalized. 

The Word is form'd of Aubain, a Foreigner; which Menage 
derives further from the Latin, Alibi natus; Cujas, from Advena; 
du Cange from Albanus, a Scot, or Iriſhman; by reaſon theſe were 
antiently much givea to travelling. and living abroad. 

The King of France, by the right of Aubaine, claims the In- 
heritance of all Foreigners in his Dominions ; exclufive of all o- 
ther Lords, and even of any Teſtament the deceaſed cou'd make. 
An Embaſlador, though not naturaliz d, is not ſubje& to the 
rigat of Aubaine. The Swiſs, Savoyards, Scots, and Portugueze, 
are alſo exempred from the Aubaine, as being reputed Natives 
and Regnicoles. | 

AUDIENCE. See Hearing, ATTENTION, and AUD1- 
TORY. | 

The Word is form'd from the corrupt Latin, Audentia, of 
Audire, to hear. DE 

AVDIENCE is alſo uſed for the Ceremonies practiced in Courts, 
at the admiſſion of Embaſladors, and publick Miniſters, to a 

ing. See EMBASSADOR, G. 
Such an Embaſlador ſent ro demand Audience; took his Audi- 
ence of Leave to depart, &c. 
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AUD 


Av1eNCcs is alſo the Name of a Court of Juſtice, 3 
ed by the Spaniards in the Viſt Indies z anſwering in effect to 
bey Jo — — A nd have each a certain Diſtrict, 

judge without , and have 
which r takes in ſeveral Provinces, call d alſo Audiences, 
from the Names of the Tribunals to which they belong. 

Hence Sanſom divides Spain into as many of theſe Audiences as 
there are of thoſe Tribunals—New Spain comprehends three 
Audiences ; thoſe of Guadalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. 

AUDIENCE is alſo the Name of one of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
which is, where-ever the Archbiſhop calls a Cauſe to his own 
Hearing. See CourT and ARcHBisHoP.  _ 

The Court of Audience is chiefly concerned in Differences a- 
riſing upon Elections, Conſecrations, Inſtitutions, Marriages, 


AUDIENDO & terminando, a Writ, or rather a Commiſſi- 
on, directed to certain Perſons, when an Inſurrection or great 
Miſdemeanour is committed in any Place, for the Appeaſing and 


Puniſhment thereof. 
AUDIENTES, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. See AUDITORES. 


AUDIT, a regular hearing and examining of an Account, by 
Officers appointed for that purpoſe. See Avpiror and Ac- 


COUNT. L 
AUDITA querela, a Writ which lies againſt him, who, having 


taken a Statute-Merchant, or a Recognizance in the Nature of P 


izance of ano- 
ther; and craving, or having obtained Execution of the ſame 
from the Mayor and Bailiffs, before whom it was entered; at the 
Complaint of the Party who entered the fame, upon Suggeſtion 
of ſome juſt Cauſe why Execution ſhould not be granted; as a 
Releaſe, or other Exception. — This Writ is granted by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon view of the Exception ſuggeſted, to the Judges 


a Statute-Staple, or a Judgment, or a R 


of either Bench, willing them to grant Summons to the Sheriff 


of the County where the Creditor is, for his appearance at a Cer- 
tain Day before them. 
AUDITOR, a Hearer, or one who liſtens or attends to any 
thing. See HearinG, ATTENTION, and AUDITORY. 
AvDITOR is alſo uſed for ſeveral Officers, appointed to audit, 
or hear Accounts, Pleadings, &c. See AccounT. 
Antiently the Word Auditor was allo uſed for Fudge, and even 
for Inquiſitor. Notaries are alſo frequently calld Auditores. 
AvDiToR, in our Law, is an Officer of the King, or ſome 


other great Perſon, who pany by examining the Accounts of 


under Officers accountable, makes up a general Book, with the 
Difference between their Receipts and Charge, and their Allow- 
ances or Allocations. See ACCOUNT. 

AUDITORs of the Revenue, or of the Exchequer, are Officers who 
take the Accounts ot thoſe who collect the Revenues, Taxes, 
&+c. raisd by Parliament; as alſo of the Sheriffs, Eſcheators, 
Collectors, Tenants, and Cuſtomers, and ſer them down, and 
perfect them. See REVENUE and EXCHEQUER. 

AUDITORS of the Preſt or Impreſt, are Officers in the Exche- 
quer, who take and make up the great Accounts of Ireland, Ber- 
wick, the Mint, Cuſtoms, Wardrobe, Firſt-fruits, Naval and mi- 
litary Expences, and of all Monies impreſſed to any Man for 
the King's Service. See PREsT and IMPREST. 

Auprrok of the Receipts, is an Officer of the Exchequer who 
files the Tellers Bills, and makes an Entry of them, and gives 
the Lord Treaſurer a Certificate of the Money receiv'd the 
Week before. Sce ExcHEQUER and TELLER. 


He makes Debentures to every Teller, before they pay any G. 


Money, and takes their Accounts. He keeps the black Book of 
1 and the Treaſurer's Key of the Treaſury, and ſees e- 
very Teller's Money lock'd up in the new Treaſury. 


There are alſo Auditors of the Firſt-Fruits; of the Principality of 


Tales; of the Dutchy of Cornwal, &c. See FiksT-Fruits, &c. 

AUDITOR of the Rota. See RoTA. 

Auprrons Conventual, Collegiate, &c. were Officers formerly 
appointed among the Religious, to examine and paſs the Accounts 
of the Houſe. | 

AUDITORES, or AUDIENTES, in Church Hiſtory, Cate- 
chumens ; or thoſe newly inſtructed in the Myſteries of the Chri- 


ſtian Religion, and not yet admitted to Baptiſm. . See Car- 


CHUMEN.—Hence, 

AUDITORIUM, AvpiToRy, in' the antient Churches, was 
that Part of the Church where the Auditores ſtood to hear, and 
be inſtructed. See Coch. 

1 Auditorium was that Part now call'd Navis Eccitſiæ. See 

AVE. 

In the primitive Times the Church was fo ſtrict in keeping the 
People together in that Place, that the Perſon who went — 
thence in Sermon- time was order'd by the Council of Carthage to 
be excommunicated. 5 

AUDITORY, ſomething belonging to the Senſe of Hearing. 
See HeaRiNG. 

AvpiToRY, AUDIENCE, is alſo a collective Name, denoting 
an Aſſembly of Perſons, hearing, or attending to a Perſon who 


| ſpeaks in publick. See ASSEMBLY, ORATION, Ge. 


AUDITORY is alſo uſed for the Seat or Bench where a Magi- 
ſtrate, or Judge, hears Cauſes. See Bencn. 
At Rome, the ſeveral Magiſtrates had Auditories or Seats of 


Juſtice according to their Dignity.— Thoſe of the ſuperior Offi- 


(1769) 


cers were call d Tribunalł; thoſe of the inferior, Sub hella % 


fuſed through the Labyrinth and Tympanum of the Ear 


AVE 


TRIBUNALz &. 

The Pedanei had their Benches or Auditories in the Eg 
Portico.—Thoſe of the Hebrews, at the Gates of Cite. 
Judges appointed by the antient Lords diſtributed Juſtice Th 
an Elm, which was uſually planted before the Mangz. de. 
and ſerved them for an Auditory. to, 

AvupiToRY Nerves, in Anatomy, a pair of Nerves ati 
the Medulle Oblongata, and diſtributed, (the one to the po ® 
other to the Tongue, Eye, &c. See EAR and Toxgy te 

The ſoft and ſpongy Branch of the Auditory Nerve being « 
immediate Organ of the Senſe of Hearing See Hearixg 0 

The Auditory Nerves make the ſeventh Conjugation, dh 
ing to the way of reckoning of the Moderns; and the ffth 
cording to the Antients. See PaiR and Conjucarioy, © 

Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular Mark of the Wiſdom and Cp, 
trivance of the Creator in the Auditory Nerwe's being thus i 
patch'd to different Parts; an admirable and uſeful Conſent v, 
ing hereby eſtabliſhed between them. Hence it is that mog An. 


mals upon hearing any uncouth Sound, are found to ereq ther 


Ears, and prepare them to catch it; to open their Eyes, tg 
upon the Watch; and to be ready with the Mouth to cal ou, 
or teſtify their Danger: Accordingly moſt Animals wben In 
rized or terrified, thriek or cry out, &c. See CoxsENT of ay 
Dr. Wilks oblerves a further uſe of this nervous Commu, 
tion between the Ear and the Mouth; which is, that the Voice 
may correſpond with the Hearing, and be a Kind of Ec 
thereof; that what is heard with one of the two Nerye; 
be readily expreſs d with the Voice, by the help of the owe 
Cereb. Anat. C. 17. ; 

Meatus AUDITORIUs, or AUDITORY, Paſlage in Aratony 
See MEArus. | | 

AVE-Maria, or Ave-Mary, the Angel Gabriels Salutzion 
the Virgin, at his bringing the Tidings of the Incarnation; thy 
called, as beginning with thoſe Words, Ave Maria, Hail Maj 
See VIRGIN, ANNUNCIATION> @c. | 

The Ave-mary is a Prayer or Formula of Devotion very uy 
in the Romiſb Church. — Their Chaplets and Rofaries are dice 
into ſo many Ave-marys, and fo many Pater-noſters : And hend 
the Beads themſelves, which indicate them, are alſo calld 4:4 
or Ave-mary's. See CHAPLET, RoOSARY, Cc. 

AVELLANE, or Croſs AVELLANE, in Heraldry, a Form 
Croſs which reſembles four Filberds in their Husks or Cass, 
joined together at the great End. See CRoss. 

Hence irs Name; a Filberd in Latin being Nu Avellana. 9] 
Morgan ſays, it is this Croſs which Enſigns the Mound of Ay 
thority, or the Sovereign's Globe. 

AVENAGE, in Law, a certain Quantity of Oats, paid t 
Landlord, in lieu of ſome other Duties; or, as a Rent, from the 
Tenanr. 

The Word is French, form'd of the Latin, avena, Oats. 

AVENOR, an Officer under the Maſter of the Horle; wt 
by Order or Warrant from him, i wears in all the Officers be 
longing to the Stables. See MASTER of the Horſe. 

The Avenor alſo makes up the Accounts of the Stables, nd 
iſlues Debentures for paying the Officers and Servant. 

In a Stat. Car. II. we find the Avenor mentioned as an Oftce 
who provides Oats for the Stables. In the Roz. Parl. 1 R. 21 
Edw. III. we allo read of Avenor of the Queen, of the Prince 


c. 
AVENTURZ, in our anticnt Writers, ſignify Tournament 
or Military exerciſes on Horſeback. See TURNAuExr. 

AVENTURE, or rather ADVENTURE, in our Law Bodks 
a miſchance, cauſing the Death of a Man, without Felony; 3: 
when he is ſud:enly drowned, or burnt by any Miſeaſe or l- 
chance, falling into the Water or Fire. See MISADVENTUR 
CHANCE, @c. 

AVENUE, in Fortification, an Opening or Inlet into a Tot, 
Baſtion, or the like Place. Sec FokT, Basrion, For 
TION, G C. 

The Word is form'd of the French Avenir, or Adveni, (0 
come to, to arrive at. See ADVENT. | 

AVENUE, in Gardening, is a Walk, planted on each {ide vi 
Trees, and leading to ſome Place. See VisTa. See 4 
GROVE, GLADE. | ; 

All Avenues, Mortimer ſays, ſhould lead to the Front dt ® 
Houſe, Garden-Gate, Highway-Gate, or Wood, and termini: 
in a Proſpe&t.—In an Avenue to an Houſe, whatever the Leng 
of the Walk is, it ought to be as wide as the whole Brea 
the Front, and if wider, better. = 

AVERAGE, AvERaciuM, in Law, that Duty or dente 
which the Tenant is to pay the King, or other Lord, b i 
Beaſts and Carriages. See SERvIce. 

The Word is derived from the baſe Latin, Averia, Cant, 
or the French, Oeuvre, Work. 

AVERAGE 1s alſo uſed in N avigation and Commerce, for te 
Damage which a Veſſel, or the Goods and Loading © 10 
ſuſtains, from the time of its Departure to its Retum; ® Ne 
for the Charge or Contributions towards defraying ſuch V. 
mages, | 


Alt 


AVE 


diſtinguiſhes two Kinds thereof; Simple or Private, and 
we, 

ws or Common er chings which ſuffer, alone contribute; 
2 — 9 al boch che Ship and the Merchandizes contribute 
t 

comme g Kind are all extraordinary and unforeſeen Ex- 


A ing ei Shi he Good: 
cidents, betalling either the Ship, or the oods, 
. 1215 in which Caſes, is to be wholly defray'd by 


. nes which occaſioned it. Such as the loſs of Ca- 
‚ echt de Mate and Sails, by reaſon of Storms, ec. As 


-\ D; 5 accruing to Goods through their own Defects, by 
l 3 bros. Tag Storms, Pirates, Gt. The Sailor's 
5 ages while the Ship is extraordinarily detained by Embargo's, 
..-idcd the be bired for the whole Voyage, and not per Month. 
i theſe are ſimple or private HAczrages, and not to be charged 
we c mon Account. | 2 
| wr groß or common Average to have Place, the Author juſt 
4 __ ſhews; 19. That ſomething muſt have been caſt into 
da, and this out of ablolure Necethiry. 29. That the Com- 
W..1icr have had the Conſent of the Owners for ſo doing. * 
bat ic have only been done for the Safety of the whole Ship, 

W..4 chat the Ship have been ſaved in Conſequence thereof. In 
n Ciſe, all thoſe for whoſe Intereſt the . 3 no 
ca, are to contribute to indemnify the Perſon whoſe Pro- 
> it was: And every thing is to be raxed hereto, fo much as 
els, Gold, &. notwithſtanding they do not any way burthen 
e Ship; and even the Veſſel it ielf, but not Paſſengers, 8 

WS. vitions. Nainold. Chrijt. a Derſchau in Nov. Lit. Mar. Bal. 
T To the occaſions of common Average may be added, Com- 

tions with Pirates for the Ranſom of the Ship; as alſo Ca- 
les, Maſts; Anchors, &c. loſt or abandoned for the common 
:00d; the Food and Phyſick of the Sailors wounded in Defence 
ecke Ship; and the Pay and Proviſions of the Crew when the 
op is arreſted or put under Embargo by order g's Prince, pro- 
Wided it were hired for the Month, and not for the whole 
oy agc. | | 
| i is more particularly uſed for the Quota or Propot- 

Jon which each Merchant or Proprietor in the Ship or Loading 
b adjudg'd, upon a reaſonable Eſtimatioa, to contribute to a 
ommon Average. | = 
= AvERAGE is alſo a little Duty which thoſe Merchants who 

end Goods in another Man's Ship, pay to the Maſter thereof, for 
Wis care of them, over and above the Freight. See FREIGHT. 
Hence, in Bills of 2 it is expreſſed. Paying ſo much 
Freight for the ſaid Goods, with Primage and Average accu- 
omed. x N 
AVER-CORN, in antient Writings, ſuch Corn as by Cu- 
om is brought by the Tenant's Carts or Carriages, to the Lord's 
WG ranary, or Barn. 
AVERIA, in cur Law Books, properly ſignify Oxen or Horſes 
used for the Plo.4zh ; bur in a general Senſe, any Cattle. 
When mention is made of one Beaſt, they ſay, Quidam equus, 
vol quid B: Wen of two, or more, they do not ſay Equi 

r Boves, but Averia. - 

AVERMENT, in Law, uſually ſignifies an Offer of the De- 
WP-udant to make good, or juſtify an Exception pleaded in Abate- 
end or Bar of the Plaintiff's Action. 

8 The Word allo ſignifies the Act as well as the Offer of juſti- 

Hing the Exception. f 

Avermeut is two: told, general and particular. A general Aver- 
ment is the Concluſion of every Plea to the Wrir, or in Bar of 

Replications, or other Pleadings; (for Counts, or Avowries in 
nature of Counts, need not be averred,) containing Matter affir- 

mative, ought to be averred wich an hoc paratus eſt Verificare. 
oops re is when the Life of a Tenant for Life, 
Lenant in Tail, is averred, &c. And an Averment Contains 
well the Matter as the Form thereof. 

AVERN [> among the antient Naturaliſts, certain Lakes, 

WT Cr9:to's, and other Places which infect the Air with poiſonous 

. __ or Vapours call'd alſo Mephites. See MEpHTrks, AIR, 
ON, OC. 

The Word is Latin, form'd of the Greek privative, «, and 
«7%, Bird; as intimating that Birds could not fly over them 
bur arop'd down dead. 2 
I Averni are ſaid to be frequent in Hungary on account of the 
ere of Mines therein. See Mick and MINERAL. 
| he Grotta 44 Cari, in Italy, is famous See GRoTTA, Ex- 

8 HALATION, &. 

. But the moſt celebrated Avernus was a Lake near Baye, in 
2 a ee by Strabo call'd the Lucrine Lake, and by the Italian 

OS Lago di Tripergola.— The Fumes it emitted are 
: Bas o_ by the Antients as of fo malignant a Nature, that 
ould not fly over it, but ſunk down dead; which ſome 


acer Writers have choſe to attribute to this, that b 
f 5 > the ſulphurous 
3 Llvia hereof, not being of conſiſtence to ſuſtain the Bids they 
WP 8 07 thete own Weight. 

: Wham 1 joined with the great Depth of the Lake, 
mn Bon to take it for the Gate or Entrance of Hell; 
x ordingly Virgil makes Æueas deſcend this Way to the In- 


(17) 


, lite Author who has wrote a Treatiſe expreſs upon Ave. feri. Vibius Sequeſter ſays, there was no Bottom to be found of 


aue 


it: Immenſe A 
HL. L. | . | 
AVERRUN CATION, in Agriculture, the Act of ſcrapings 
cutting, or lopping off the ſuperfluous Branches of Trees. See 
PRUNIN GG. | | ' | % 
AVERRUNCL in Antiquity, an Order of Deities among the 
2 whole Office was to avert Dangers and Evils. See 
ob. 185 
The Greeks call'd this Species of Gods, *AMZmaxe,, Or Aero 
we ; and their Feaſt Areweurn:; Sometimes, *Azorgeraue. | 
The Egyptians had alſo their Dii Auerrunci, or Apotropæi, who 
were pictured in a menacing Poſture, and ſometimes wich W hips 
in their Hands. —1fs was a Divinity of this Kind; as is ſhewn by 
Kircher. See Oedp. Ægypt. T. III. p. 487. | 
AVERPENY, 4. d. Average-peny, 7 contributed to- 
wards the King's Averages; or Money given to be freed thereof. 
See AVERAGE. | 
AVERSION. See AnTipaTHyY. als | 
AVERY, a Place where Oats, or Provender are kept for the 


itudinis cujus ima pars apprehenai non poteſt. See 


39. King's Horſes. See AvERIA. 


AUGES, in Aſtronomy, two Points in a Planet's Orbit, o- 
ther wiſe call'd Apfides. See ApsIDEs. | 
One of the Auges is particularly denominated the Apogee, the 
other Perigee. See APOGEE and PERIGEE. | 
AUGMENT. See AUGMENTATION. 


7 - N 


AUGMENT, AUGMENTUM, in the Greek Grammar, an In- 


: 4 ky ee : ; : ; 
creaſe of the Quantity, either of a Letter, or a Word. See QM - 


TITY. 

There are two Kinds of Augments.—Temporale, or of a Letter, 
when a ſhort Vowel is changed into a long one; or a Dipthong 
into another longer one: thus call'd by reaſon the time of its Pro- 
nunciation is now lengthened. | 

Augmentum Syllabicum, or of a Syllable, is when a Letter or Syl- 
lable is added at the beginning of the Word ; io that the Num- 
ber of Syllables is enlarged. RE EEE len 

r athematicks. See INCREMENTS, FLUxI- 
ONS; HOY | | 

AUGMENTATION, AuGMENTATIO, the Act of aug- 
menting ; that is, of adding or joining ſomething to another, to 
render it larger, or more conliderable. See ADDITION, AC- 
CESSION, ACCRETION, AMPLIFICATION, Cc. | | 

AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed for the Augment; i. e. the 
py or the thing added. Sce ADDITAMENT, ACCESSI- 
ON, C. 

Such a Miniſter petitioned the King for an Augmentation of 
Salary, of Wages, Se. | | 

AUGMENTATION was alſo the Name of a Court erected un- 
der Henry VIII. to the end the King might be juſtly dealt with, 
touching the Profit of ſuch Religious Houſes, and their Lands, 
as were given him by Act of Parliament the ſame Year.—This 
Court was diffolv'd under Queen Mary, by the Parliament held 
the firſt Year of her Reign; but the Office of Augmentation re- 
mains to this Day. | | 

The Court took its Name hence, that the Revenues of the 
Crown were thought to be much augmented by the Suppreſſion 
of the ſaid Houſes; many juf which the King reſerved to the 
Crown. | 

AUGMENTATIONsS, in Heraldry, are additional Charges fre- 
quently given as a particular Mark of Honour, and generally born 
either on an Eſcutcheon, or a Canton Such are the Arms of 
Ulſter, bore by all the Baronets of England. 

AUGUR, in Antiquity, an Officer or Miniſter among the 
Romans, appointed to obſerve the Chattering and Feeding of 
Birds; and by means thereof, form Conjectures about future 
Events. See AUGURY. 

The Augurs made a College or Community, which ar firſt 
conliſted of three Perſons, then four, and laſtly nine ; four of 
them Parricans, and five Piebians.— Cicero was of the Collage of 
Augurs, S2e CoLLEGE. | 

They bore an Augural Staff, or Wand, ai the Enſign of their 
Office and Authoruy. | 

The Word Awgur is derived from Avis, Bird, and Garritus, 
Chattering. Pezroz derives it from the Celtic Au, Liver, and 
Gur, Man: So that according to him, an Augur is properly a 
Perſon who inſpects the Entrails, and divines by means of the 
Liver: Others derive it from the Aralick Ogor, good Fortune. 

Augurs, properly ſpeaking, differed from Auſpices, and Augury 
from Auſpicy, in that the former was in ſtrictneſs confined to the 
chirping of Birds, and che latter to their fly ing, feeding, &c. See 
AUSPICES, Cc. | 

AUGURY, in Antiquity, the Art of divining, or foretelling 
Events, by the chattering, ſinging, and feeding of Birds. See 
Divx Ar tox and AUGUR. 

The Obſervation of Auguries is very antient, as having been 
prohibited by Moſes in Leviticus.— The Cup put in Benjamins 
Sack, in Egypt, was that uſed by Joſeph to take Auguries by. 

In its more general Signification, the Word Azgery comprizes 
all the different kinds of Divination ; which Varro diſtinzuiſhes 
into four Species of Awugury, according to the four Elements.— 
Pyromancy, or Avgury by 8 Aeromancy, or Augary by 
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foot Auguſtins, or Minorites, or Fryars Minor. 


AUG 


the Air; Hydromancy, or Augury by the Water; and Geoman- 
cy, or Augury by thc Earth. See AEROMANCY, PYROMANCY, 
Cc. 

The particular Branches are, Alectoromancy, Anthropomancy, 
Belomancy, Catoptromancy, Capnomancy, Gaſtromancy, Geomancy, 
Aruſpicina, Libanomancy, Lecanomancy, Necromancy, &c. See each 
deſcribed under its proper Article. 

Cicero, who was one of the College, wonders how two Au- 
gurt could meet without laughing at each other; by which it ap- 

rs what Opinion he had of the Art.— And 8 no Affair of 
Mons could be reſolv'd on without ſirſt conſulting them; and 
ther Advice, be it what it would, was, by a Decree of the Se- 
nate, enjoin'd to be exactly and religiouſly performed. 

AUGUST, Avevsrvs, ſomething majeſtick, venerable, ſa- 
cred. See MaJjesTY, Ge. | « 

The Title Auguſtus was firſt given,by the Roman Senate to 
Ofavius, after his being confirmed by them in the Sovereign 
Power.—It was conceived as expreſſing ſomething divine, or e- 
levared above the Pirch of Mankind ; being form'd of the Verb 
auged, I grow, Increaſe; tan; uum ſupra humanam ſordem auctus. 

The Succeſſors of Auguſtus atlumed the fame Quality; fo that 
thence-forward Emperor and Auguſtus were the ſame thing: They 
became ſynonimous Terms, See EMPEROR. 

The preſurnptive Heir of the Empire, or he who was de- 
ſtined to ſucceed to the Dignity, was firſt created Cæſar; which 
was a ſtep neceſſary to arrive at that of Auguſtus or Emperor. — 
Yer E. Pagi maintains the Converſe; viz. that it was neceſſary 
to be Auguſtus, previoully to the being Ceſar. See CASAR. 

M. Flechier obſerves, that the Emperor Valentinian proclaim- 
ed his Brother Valens, Auguſtus; without firſt declaring him Cæ- 
far ; which had never been practiced before. —Tis added, that 
Marcus Aurelius, upon his ſucceeding to Antoninus, immediately 
created L. Verus, both Ceſar and Auguſtus. This was the firſt 
time the Romans had known two Augiſti at once; for which 
reaſon the Year when it was done, viz. 161, was mark'd in the 
Faſti with the Conſulate of the two 4 4 | 

It was a ſurprizing Spectacle to the People of Rome to ſee 
themſelves governed by two Sovereigns, after ſo much Blood 
ſpilt for the Choice of a ſingle Maſter. 

The Empreſles alſo took the Quality of Auguſte ; and even 
ſome Ladies of the Imperial Family, who had never been Wives 
of Emperors. | 

On Medals and Coins, ſome of the antient Kings of France 
are alſo found with the Appellation Auguſti; particularly Childe- 
bert, Clothaire, and Clovis : add that the Wife of this laſt, Chrototo- 
chilaa, is alſo call'd! by Heric, in his Book of the Miracles of 
St. Germain, indifferently, either Auguſta, or Queen. ; 

The Hiſtoria AuGusTa, is the Hiſtory of the Roman Empe- 
_ from the time of Adrian to Carinus, compoſed by fix Latin 

riters. 

AUGUSTALIA, in W ne 6 a Feaſt inſtituted in Honour 
of the Emperor Auguſtus. See FEAST. | 

This Feſtival was firit eſtabliſhed after he had ended all his Wars, 
and ſer:l2d the Affairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the Par- 
thiant.— The Day whereon he made his Entry into Rome, was 

appointed to be kept a Feaſt; and was called Auguſtalis. See 
AUGUSTALIS. | 

AUGUSTALIA was alſo a Name given to the Games cele- 
brated in Honour of the ſame Prince, on the 4th of the Ides of 
October. See GAME. See alſo AUGUSTALIS. 

AUGUSTALIS, in Antiquity, a Name given by the Romans 
19. to thoſe who led the firſt Ranks of an Army; 29. to cer- 
tain Magiſtrates in Cities; 39. to all the Officers of the Empe- 
ror's Palace. 

The Governor or Præfect of Egypt is particularly called Au- 
guſtalis, or Prefettus Auguſtalis ; as being firſt eſtabliſhed by Au- 
guſtus, after the Defeat of Mark Anthony and Cleopatra. He re- 
ſided at Alexanaria. 

AUGUSTAL1s was alſo a Prieſt or Pontiff, inveſted with the Di- 
rection and Superintendency of the Games perform'd in Honour 
of Auguſtus. See GAME, PoNTIFF, &c. 

The Auguſtal:s were inſtituted by Tiberius, immediately after 
Auguſtus's Death ; as is obſerv'd by Tacitus, who aſſures us they 
were Prieſts. —Several Cities had fix of theſe Auguſtales; whence 
they were call'd, Seviri Auguſtales. 

AUGUSTAN Confeſſion, was a Confeſſion of Faith, made 
by the the antient Reformers at Auguſta, or Augsburg, in Ger- 
many. See CONFESSION, REFORMATION, PROTESTANT, Lu- 
THERANISM, CFC. 

August, in Chronology. See MonTH. 

AUGUSTINS, an Order of Religious; thus called from St. 
Auguſtin, whoſe Rule they obſerve. See ORDER and REL1- 
GIOUS, 

The Huguſtin s, popularly alſo called Auſtin Fryars, were origi- 
nally Hermits, whom Pope Aiexander IV. firſt con red into 
one Body, under their General Lanfranc, in 190 ths HER- 
MIT. 

The Auguſtins are cloth'd in Black, and make one of the four 
Orders of Mendicants. See MEnpicanT. | 
From theſe aroſe a Reform, under the Denomination of Bare- 


See Minor. and 
MmxorITE. 
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There are alſo Canons Regular of St. Augſt;y, 6 

clothed in white, N * their Cope, which is black * 
er the Denomination of, Regin Aub. 

nevieve; that Abby being the Chief of the Order. 8er 0 ® 
VIEVE. h i, 

There are alſo Auguſtines, or Nuns, who obſerye the R 
St. Auguſtin. See RELIG1OUs and NUN. leg 

The AUGUSTIN of Janſenius is a celebrated Treatiſe of 
thor, Biſhop of Tpres, entitled, Cornelii Fanſenii Epiſcop +, N 
Augiſtinus; the firſt Tome whereof contains a Diſco, 
Pelagianiſm ; and the ſecond divers Treatiſes of Reaſon: 25 
of Authority in Theological Matters; the State of Inrocene 1 
of Nature by Sin, Grace, G FHrom theſe ſeveral Trees 


3 


were collected the five famous Propoſitions, enumerated . 
dd 


the Article IANSENISRXI. 


AU-GUY-P AN-NEUF, or AGUILLANNEUF. Sce Mr; 1 


To and Viscus. 
AVIGNON-Berry, call'd alſo, French Berry, is the Fru 
a Shrub, by ſome Authors call'd Liam; growing plentifil. * 
Avignon, &c. in France, See BERRY. - thy der 
The Berry is ſomew hat leſs than a Pea ; its Colour G. 
approaching towards a Yellow ; of an aſtringent and bite; I 
It is much uſed by the Dyers who ſtain a yellow Colour — 
it; and by the Painters, who make a fine golden Yellyy d 
See YELLOW. I 
AULA, in our antient Law-Books, ſigniſies a Court Bas, 
Aula ibidem tenta quarto die Auguſt, &c. See Baron. 1 
Aula Eccliſiæ is what we now call Navis Eecleſie. See Navp 
AULIC, AvLica, an Act which a young Divine maintiin 
in ſome foreign Univerſities, upon the Admillzon of a yew Do 
ctor of Divinity. See Acr. 


It is fo called from the Latin, Aula, a Hall; it being in th | 


Hall of the Univerſity that this Act is uſually held. Ste Ux, 
VERSITY, DEGREE, Docroe, ec. 

The Perſon who prelides at the Diſputation is the fame, the 
is, to take the Doctor's Cap. 

Avric, AULIcvs, is alſo a Name attributed to certain Os. 
cers of the Emperor, who compoſe a ſuperior Court or Cow. 
cil, which has an univerſal Juriſdiction, and without Appeal, 6 
ver all the Subjects of the Empire, in all Proceſſes enters ther 
in. See EMPEEOR and EMPIRE. 

We fay Aulic Council, the Aulic Court or Chamber, 4; 
Councellor, &c. 

The Avlc Council is eſtabliſhed by the Emperor, who noni 
nates the Officers; but the Elector of Mentz has a right of V. 
firing it.—It is compos d of a Prefident, who is a Catholick; 
Vice-Chancellor, preſented Dy the Elector of Mentz, and d 
eighteen Aſſeſſors, or Counſellors, nine whereof are Proteſtant, 
and nine Romaniſts. See ASSESSOR. | 

They are divided into two Benches, one whereof is taken up 
by Nobles, and the other by Lawyers.—They hold ther 
Aſſembly in the Preſence of the Emperor; and for that reaſ 
are called Juſtitium Imperatoris, the Emperor's Fuſtice ; and Auli 
Council, becauſe theirs follows the Emperor's Court, Aula, and ba 
ws Reſidence in the Place where he is —This Court claſhes 1 
little with the Imperial Chamber of Spires; in that they are pre 
ventive of each other: It not being allowed to remove any Cub 
from the one to the other. See 1 CHAMBER 

Nor can the Emperor himſelf hinder or ſuſpend the Deciſion 


of either Court; much leis call any Cauſe betore himſelf which 


has once been before them; without the Conſent of the Stars 
of the Empire. Yet, in ſome Caſes the ſame Council forbean 
making any peremptory Concluſion without the Emperor's Par 
ticipation; and only Decrees thus, Fiat Lotum ad Ceſarem; ti 
is, make a Report hereof to the Emperor in his Privy-Counci 

AULNEGER, or ALNAGER. See ALNAGER. 

AUMONE, or ALMs. See ALMs. 

Tenure in AUMONE, is where Lands are given to a Religou 
Houſe, or Church, that ſome Service may be faid for the gout 
of the Donor's Soul. See TENURE. 

AUMONIER, or ALMoNER. See ALMONER. 

AUNCIENT Demain. See ANTIENT Demain. 

AVIARY, a Houſe or Apartment for the keeping, feediy 
and propagating of Birds. See BIRD. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, Avis. 


conliſting of Scales hanging on Hooks faſten'd at each End d 
Beam or Staff, which a Man lifts up on his Hand or Forg- fg, 
and ſo diſcovers the Equality or Difference between the Weyl 
and the Thing weigh'd. Sec BaLLANCE. 

There being great Deceits practiced in theſe Weights, the 
were prohibited by ſeveral Statutes; and the even Ballance a 
commanded. See WrIGHT and STANDARD. 

The Word is ſtill uſed in ſome Parts of England, to {got 
en ſold by poiſing in the Hand, without putting it into 8 

cales. 

AVISO, an Advice, piece of Intelligence, or Advertiſe" 
to notify ſome Event, or Matter worthy of Knowledge 
ADVERTISEMENT), @*c. 

The Word is 1ta:ian, and is chiefly uſed in Matters of Con- 
merce. | av 
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AUNCEL-Weizhr, quaſi, Hauaſel. Weight, is a kind of Balance | | 
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fore hi (DANCE, in Law, has two Significations: The one, 


becomes void of an Incumbent; the other, 
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ied, Gc. See VOIDANCE. 
N. . . AvERDUPOIs Weight, a kind of Weight 


uſed in Exglaud; che 


HT. . . . 
| | L x . of a Pound A voirdipois to a Pound Troy, is as 


g th \ ” * 9 
1 n 8 
e 


ee TROY, POUND, and OUNCE. 
7 Al — —5 = coarſer Commodities are weigh'd by Avoir- 
„ Wege, as Groceries, Cheeſe, Wool, Lead, Hops, Ge. 
5 3 who live not in Corporation Towns, are to make their 
read by 4 -oirdupois Weight; thoſe in Corporations by Troy 
1 Weight. — 1 he Apothecaries buy cheir Drugs by Averdupors, but 


14 OGWEE, DvocaTUs. See ADVOUEE and ADVOCATE. 
| y 3 pans! is he to whom the Right ot Advowlon of any 
Caurch belongs, ſo chat he may preſent thereto in his own 
Name: he is chus calied by way of Diſtinction trom thoſe who 
ocetimes preſent in another Man's Name, as a Guardian that 
recſents in the Name ot his Ward; as allo from thoſe who on- 
| 4 have the Lands whereto an Advowlon belongs for Term of 
| | Lie, or Y ears, by Intruſion, or Difſcitn. : 
als ALLER, a French Phraſe, ſometimes uſed among Ex- 
% \V ricers, ſignify ing, 47 rhe worſt. 
AURA, an airy Exhalation, or Vapour. See VaPouR and 


| LATION. X 

1 be Word is Latin, deriv'd from the Greek «uge, gentle 

 S\Vind. ; 

WT REA Alexandrina, in Pharmacy, a kind of Opiate or An- 

Indote, in great Fame among the antient Writers. See ANTI- 
pork. a b ; 

ils is called Aurea, from the Gold which enters its Compoſiti- 

Won ; and Alexandrina, as having been firſt invented by a Phylici- 

In named Alexander. —It is reputed a good Preſervarive againſt 
he Colick and Apoplexy. 

AURELIA, a Term uſed 'by-natural Hiſtorians for the firſt 

parent Change of the Eruca, or Maggot of any Species of In- 

ect. See INSECT. | 

Amelia is the fame with what other Writers call Nympha. See 
NY MPHA. 


tatuaries to Saints, Martyrs, and 'Confeſlors ; as a Mark of the 
ictory which they have obtain d. See Crown. 
F. Sirmond ſays, the Cuſtom hereof was borrow'd from the 
* who us d to encompaſs the Heads of their Deities with 
boch Rays. 
The Word Aurcola, in its Original, fignified a Jewel which 
Nas propos'd as the Prize of a Diſpute; and was given as the Re- 
ard of Victory. 
Among the Romi School-Divines, Aureola is ſuppoſed to be 
ſpecial Reward beſtow'd on Martyrs, Virgins, Doctors, and o- 
oer Saints, on account of their Works of Supererogation. 
s AURICHALCUM, is a factitious Metal, popularly call'd 
Braſs. See BRAss. | 
The Aurichalcum is a Mixture of Copper and Calamine-ſtone 
elted together by a very vehement Fire, in Furnaces made on 
purpoſe. See COPPER and CALAMINARIS. 
= AURICLE, AuRicuLa, in Anatomy, the external Ear; or 
at Part of che Ear which is prominent from the Head. See 
Wt. 
The Word is a diminutive of Auris, Ear; q. d. Httle Ear. 
For the Structure and Variety in the Auricle; with the ſeveral 
Forts thereof, their Names, &c. ſee EAR. 
AURICLE is alſo applied to two Appendages of the Heart; be- 
two muſcular Caps, covering the two Ventricles thereof. See 
ENTRICLE. 
bey move regularly like the Heart; only in an inverted Or- 
er; their Syſtole correſponding to the Diaſtole of the Heart 
ad Vice verſa. See further of their Structure and Office under 
e Article HEarT. See alſo SysTOLE and DiasTOLE, Ge. 
\VRICULA Jude, or Few's Ear, a kind of Fungus or 
uſhroom, reſembling in F igure, a human Ear. See Funcus 
| 17 MushROoOx. 
. grows on old Elder Trees, which is the Tree whereon, 
fretended, Judas hang d himſelf; which has given occaſion 
. 2 — | 
| 8 Fungus ſteep'd in Water, and applied to the Eyes, frees 
q n of Inflammations : Tis alſo uſed Gargle-wiſe in Decodti 
2 ak Inflammations of the Throat, or ſwelling of the 


= AURICULA in 

Wis by the 33 8— ſomething known or learnt 
IA 0 an furicular Witneſs, Auritus Teſts, a Witneſs 
I TO: dee W1TNess, EVIDENCE, — wn c. 

| CULAR Confeſſion, See CONFESSION. 
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AUREOLA, the Crown of Glory LES by Painters and 


AUR 


The little Fi 
cleanſing the . FINGER. 


is alſo call'd Auriculari, becauſe uſed iti 


AURIGA, in Aſtronomy, the Waggoner ; a Conſtella ion of 
fixed Stars in the Northern Hemifphere. See STAR and Con- 


STELLATION, 


The Stars in the Conſtellation Aurige; in Prolomys Catalogue 
are 14; in Tycho's 23; in the Britannia Catalogue 68; the Lon- 


gitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. are as follow. 
Stars in the Conſtellation AURIGA. 


Names and Situations of the Stars. 


Flongirade, Latitude. Magn. 
: North. | Nort. 


6 


Præced. over the North Foot 
Mid. and South over the Foot 
In the Heel of the North Foot 


Laſt of three over the Foot 13 18 44; 15 04 oo 
- 13 41 48 16 32 244 
5 | 
Y 13 16 48 of 
In the præced. Cubit 14 + = 20 54 23 
Againſt the Hand, præced. Hedws 14 18 5718 10 10 
16 20 0328 33 29 
Subſeq. Hædus Is 06 5218 Is uf 
10 
South of three in the Loins 16 15 17[ 15 23 18 
17 32 33|23 IF 07 
Bright one of the Fore Shoulder), 17 31 41/22 51 47 
* 5 16 11 209 34 13 
Middle one in the Loins 17 28 5416 58 39 


14 
, . _@ South. 16 49 17 10 1 
Nebuloſe againſt the Hips & Aide. 16 53 03 | 18 AY 
Præced. 17 07 1310 48 og 


; 7 
Northern ones in the ſame 4 Sub ſeq. 3 18 10 46 03 


I 11 22 10 14 52 35] 6 
11 49 45 14 148] 6 
12 19 33| 10 24 53]4 3 


- 


J 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
4 
F 
6 
I 
6 
5 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 
5 
7 
5 
5 
6 


North of three in the Loins 18 10 58 18 34 24 
20 
Subſeq. in the Hip 18 26 49 14 0 31 
17 36 57 | 5 43 93 
Bright one in the South Foot 18 13 56| F 21 34] 2 
In the Fore-thigh ; 18 53 40|11 1% co 5 
In the Fore-knee | 19 50 2I| 8 50 44 
2 12 
5 21 02 of 7 of 27 
Inform. al. Tauri 116th 21 06 07| 3 29 2314 F 
In the Neck 23 09 5626 22 40 6 
| 23 26 40116 og 34] 7 
Przced. in the Hind-Arm 23 30 15|15 43 40] ©. 
30 | | 
North in the Head 24 50 04132 13 30 6 
In the Hind-thigh x. Ao 26 * — 33 's 
Subſeq. in the Hind-Arm 23 57 35 (15 41 06] „ 
South of two in the Head 25 36 22|30 49 oo| 4 
Brighter one in the Hind-ſhoulder 25 35 32|21 28 20] 2 
35 
A leſſer one contiguous to that 25 40 12|22 27 521 6 
25 52 25|24 25 20] 6 
In the Wriſt of the Hinder-Hand 25 36 42|13 44 19]3 4 
26 19 0919 31 486 7 
26 40 07]19 31 1416 7 
40 
Inform. tollowing the Eaſtern Arm 27 00 o4| 15 oo 59 6 
| 27 48 43|25 15 32] 6 
28 59 o2|22 59 321 6 
29 66 51 [22 56 34] 6 
Inform. under the Hind: Knee 29 02 42 6 04 4714 „ 
45 
29 27 2330 03 off 6 
o 12 4025 54 20] 5 
ha 3; T7 "8 — 20 54] 6 
| 1 52 18 7 og 3c 6 
Al. Of Gemini 22d 3 27 46 4 46 30 5 6 
Fo : 
3 20 2319 16 34]5 6 
3 26 45 16 10 3515 6 
3 26 2716 40 44] F 
Al. Of Gemini 25th 4 06 16 5 47 06 
Of Gemini a th 4 24 39] 5 04 50 6 
5 
, 3 55 o 221 21 224 F 
4 22 35|25 40 10] 6 
4 42 4720 27 w] 5 
5 38 3518 45 8 4 „ 
5 6 21 5615 52 47] 6 
60 | 
Inform. behind Auriga towards Ge- 6 26 15|15 28 07] 6 
mini, and the hither Feet of Urſa 6 35 28|15 31 22] 7 
Major 6 37 8322 09 304 F 
7 40 2315 11 33 6 7 
10 03 39116 43 49.4 F 
65 | 
11 06 34|18 26 35 5 
12 30 0214 28 11} F 
12 20 $3118 24 21| F 
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AURIPIGMENTUM, call'd alſo Orpiment. See ORrP1- 


MENT. ; | 
AVOWRY, in Law; is where one takes a Diſtreſs for Rent 


or other thing; and the other ſues Replevin. In which Cale the 
taker ſhall juſtify, in his Plea, for what Cauſe he took it : And if 
he took it in his own Right, is to ſhew it, and ſo avow the ta- 
king; which is called his Avoury. If he took it in the m_ 
ot another, when he has ſhewed the Caule, he is to make o- 
nuſance of the taking, az being a Bailiff or Servant to him in 
whoſe Right he did ir. See DisTREss, Cc. 


AURIS, an Ear. Sce EAR. 8 
The cutting off the Ears was a Puniſhment inflicted by the 


Saxon Laws on thoſe who robbed Churches; and afterwards on 

every Thief; and at length on divers other Criminals. See Pu- 

NISHMENT. 
AURISCALPIUM, an Inſtrument wherewith to pick and 


cleanſe the Ear from Wax. Sce Ear: CERUMEN, c. 
The Word is compounded of the Latin, Auris, Ear; and Scal- 


po, I ſcratch. WW x ; | ' 

AURORA, Crepuſculum, Twilight; that faint Light which 
begins to appear in a Morning, when the Sun is within eigh- 
teen Degrees of the Horizon. See CREPUSCULUM and TwWI. 


LIGHT. | 
The Poets have perſonified, and even made it a Goddeſs ; re- 


preſenting her with a Chariot, roly Fingers, c. | 
Nicod. derives the Word, ab Oriente ſole Quia aer aureſcit. 
. AURORA Borealis, or AURORA Septentrionalis, the Northern 


Dawn or Light; is an extraordinary Meteor, or luminous Ap- 
pearance, ſhewing it {elf in the Night Time, in the Northern 
Part of the Heavens. Sce MrTEOR. 

Tis uſually of a reddiſh Colour, inclining to yellow, and ſends 
out frequent Coruſcations of pale Light, which ſeem to riſe 
from the Horizon in a pyramidal undulating Form, and ſtrike, 
with great Velocity, up to the Zenith. 

This kind of Meteor never appears near the Equator, and was 
ſo rare in England, that none are recorded in our Annals ſince that 
remarkable one, Novemb, 14. 1574. till the ſurpriſing Aurora Bo- 
realis, March 6. 1716. which appeared for three Nights ſucceſſive- 
ly, but by far more ſtrongly on the firſt.— Indeed; in the Years 
1707 and 1708, five ſmall ones were obſery'd in little more than 
eighteen Months. 

Hence it ſhould ſeem that the Air or Earth, or both, are not 
at all times diſpos d to produce this Phenomenon; for though tis 
poſſible it may happen in the Day-time, in bright Moon: ſhine, 
or in cloudy Weather, and fo paſs unobſery d; yet that it ſhould 
appear ſo frequent at ſome times, and ſo ſeldom at others, can- 
not well this way be accounted for.—That in March 1716, was 
viſible to the Wed of Ireland, Confines of Ruſſia, and to the 
Eaſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 30? of Longitude, and 
509 it Latitude, that is, over almoſt all the North of Europe; 
and in all Places at the fame time, ic exhibited the like wondrous 
Circamftances. 

A ſuſnicient number of Obſervations have not yet been made 
by the Curious, to enable them to aſſign the Caule of this Phæ- 
nomenom, with any certainty.—Dr. Halli, however, imagines 
that watery Vapours, or Effluvia, rarified exceedingly by ſubter- 
raneous Fire, and tinged with ſulphurous Streams, which Natu- 
raliſts ſuppoſe to be the Cauſe of Earthquakes; may allo be the 
Cauſe of this Appearance: Or, that 'tis produced by a kind of 
ſubtile Matter, freely. pervading the Pores of the Earth, and 
which entering into it near the ſouthern Pole, paſſes out again 
with ſome Force into the Ather at the ſame Diſtance from the 
Northern; the obliquity of its Direction being proportion'd to 
ics Diſtance from the Pole. This ſubtile Matter, by becomin 
ſome way or other more denſe, or having its Velocity increas'd, 
may be capable of producing a ſmall Degree of Light, after the 
manner of Effluvia from electrick Bodies, which by a ſtrong and 

uick Friction, emit Light in the Dark: To which fort of Light 

is ſeems to have a great Affinity. Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 347. 

AURUM, in Natural Hiſtory, Gold. See Gol p. 

The Word is chiefly applied to certain Chymical Preparations, 
whereof Gold is the Baſis or principal Ingredient. Such are the 
Aurum potabile, Aurum fulminant, &c. 

Auxuu fulminans, tulminating or thundering Gold. See Au- 
rum FULMINANS. 

It is inflammable, not only by Fire, but alſo by a gentle 
Warmth; and gives a Report much louder than that of Gun- 

owder, 
: Its Effect is commonly ſaid to be principally downwards; in 
oppolition to Gun-powder, which is chiefly upwards; bur this 
rather ſeems a vulgar Error. See GUN-POWDER. 

A Scruple of this Powder acts more forcibly than half a Pound 
of Gun-powder: a ſingle Grain laid on the Point of a Knife, 
and lighted at the Candle, goes off with a greater Noiſe than a 
Musket.— It is ſaid ro conſume even to the very laſt Atom. 

AURUM potable, Potable Gold, is a Compolition made of Gold, 
by reducing it, without any Corrolive, into a Gum, - or Sub- 
ſtance like Honey, of the Colour of Blood; which Gum ſteep'd 
in Spirit of Wine, acquires a Ruby-colour, and is ld Tincture 


of Gold. 


(180) 


1 


An Ounce of this Tincture, mix d with ſixteen Ounces 
other Liquor, is call'd Aurum potabile, becauſe of its Gol; * 
lour; and is ſaid to be a ſovereign Remedy againſt | 
eaſes. See Potable GoLD. . 2 nerd Vi. 

A modern Phylician has aſſerted that Gold is a Reſin | 
from the Earth; and that the grand Secret of render; 05 
potable, does not conſiſt in diſſolving this Reſin by — 00 
Corroſives, but by a Water, wherein it melts like Ice * 
in hot Water; and this Water muſt be nothing but a Wa * 
tracted from Gold, agreeable to an Axiom that he lays 1 * 
which is, that Matters of different Natures have no ingrs 
one another; but that every Menſtruum or Diſſolvent ou 
be taken from Bodies of the fame kind with thoſe ir ＋ 
upon. 
be ſame Author obſerves, that Blood and Urine furnig 
Sal Armoniac, which mingled with Aqua-fortis, acts u pon Gal. 
whence he conjeCtures, that there may be a conformity ot . 
ture between Gold and Blood; and that by conſequence Ga * 
well open d and ſubtiliꝭ d, might produce a Kelin, ande 5 
that wou d augment the Plood. 9 , 

AuxUM Moſaicum. See Mosaic Gold. 

AURUM Moſaicum is alſo a Preparation in Pharmacy; thy; . 
led from its goluen Colour and Appearance. It is made of Me = 
cury, Tin, Sal Armoniac, and Flowers of Sulphur, by pinie 4 
mixing, then ſetting them three Hours in a Sand Hear —T; . 
dirty Sublimate being taken off, the Aurum Aoſaitum is f ® 
at the Bottom of the Matraſs. . * 

It is recommended in molt chronical and nervous Cafes. 0 
particula: ly Convulſions of Children. ; 

AURUM X ginæ. See QUEEN Gold. 

AUSCULTARE, in our antieat Cuſtoms.—In re-4r the 
reading of Prayers with a graceful Tone or Accent, makes fog. 
Impreiizon on the Hearers; there was antiently a Perſon Re 
pointed, in Monaſteries, to hear the Monks read, who Abu 
ed them how to perform it, before they were admitted to reed 
publickly in the Church, or befcre the People.—This was Cal 
Auſcultare, q. d. to hear, liſten. 

Quicunque Lecturus vel Cantaturus eff aliquid in Monaſiri; þ 
neceſſe habeat ab eo, viz. Cantore, priuſquam incitiat debet A 
cultare. Larfranc in Decret. pro Ord. Benedict, © 

AUSPICES, in Antiquity, a ſort of Prieſts or Southlayers, . 
pointed to obſerve the Flight of Birds, and thence to form Pre 
ſages of future Events. See DyIxATIOx. 

The Auſpices were thus calbd, Quaſi Aviſpices, ab avibu I 
picie nds. — They are ordinarily contounded with the Augurs, tho 
in ſtrictneſs there be a Difference. See Aucur; - 

AUSPICY, Auspicruu, a kind of Augury amongſt the Ar 
tients, which conſiſted in confidering the Flight and feeding d 
Birds, in order to know whether any Undertaking they were + 
bout, would grove happy or unfortunate. See AvsPices md 
AUGURY. | | 

Ply attributes the Invention hereof to Tireſas the Tala 
* n OMEN, Gc. 

SILERE, implies a rough, aſtringent Taſte ; fi 
of Vitriol, exc. — Tas TE. 5 7 

Auſtere things differ from acerb or ſour ones; in that they cor 
ſtringe the Mouth and Tongue ſomewhat leis, and are devoid d 
Acidity. See ACERB, | 

The Word comes from the Greet, «v5necs, nn 

AUSTERITY, AUSTERENEss of Taſte, that which dencni- Bi 
nates & ſapid Body, Auſtere, See AUSTERE. | 

AUSTERITY, in a moral Senſe, ſignifies Severity, Ora rig 
Carriage and Deportment in any thing. 

Thus we fay, Auſterity of Manners; the Auſterities of theMe 
naltick Life. The -4ſterity of the Roman Cenſors kept the Pe 
ple in their Duty. The greateſt Auſterity of the Carttiſau i 
perperual Solitude. See CEnSOR, CARTHUSIAN, SOLITARI 

c 


AUSTRAL, AvsTRAL1s, the fame wich Southern. de 
SOUTH and SOUTHERN. | 

Thus, Auſtral Signs, are the ſix laſt Signs of the Zodiack; f 
called, becauſe they are on the South-lide of the Equnoch 
SCC SIGN. | 
1 Word is derived from Aufter, the South-Wind. & 

IND. | 
AUSTRALIS Piſcis, is a Conttellation of the Souther i 
miſphere ; not viſiblè in our Latitude. Sce ConsTELLATIO 
_ AUTHENTICK, AurhENTIcus, ſomething genuine 
of good Authority; in oppolition to what is fictitious aud - 
rious. | 
It allo ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; cloth 
all its Formaiicies ; and atteited by proper Perions to whom c 
dit has been regularly given. 

In this Sente we tay, the Truths of Chriſtianity are baut 
on Authentic Teſtimonies, G&c.— Authentic Papers, Inſtrume® 
—The Nobilicy, and Perſons of Rank, were particular) ® 
Authentic Perſons, as being ſuppoſed more deſerving ot © 
than others. 

The Word is Greek, "AubivTixes ; 9. d. cum. Aut hboritatt. 


ApTREN 
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\rricks, AUTHENTICE in 0 Civil Lan, i. 6 Mam 

fuſtinian. VE | 

Beere e : nomination is not well known,—Akiaf 
All have it to have — ee 

H Levis by the Patrician Jula, who alſo reduced them 

Luo fewer Words and leſs Compaſs.— In the time 2 

-! wasaſecond Verſion made, more exact and literal, tho ugh not 


” ger Author juſt cited, being preferred 


Pine 4urbenticks or Novels are divided into IX Collations, or 
WCh See CHAPTER, Civil-Lew, Oc. | 
WA THOR, Aucron, properly denotes one who created or 
uced any thing ; and is applied by way of Eminence to the 

zz. God. Thus we ſay the Author of Nature, &«. 
Gon, NATURE, @«. 


thor of the Dogtna of Metempſychoſis. 


1 Au 

z MPSYCHOSIS, Ge. 
b 2 in Matters of Literature, is a Perſon who has wrote 
r compoſed ſome Book, or Writing. See Book; WRITING, 
. © Thus we {ay the ſacred Authors; anonymous Authors, &c.— 
rue Latin Authors pillaged the Greeks, &c. See ANONYMOUS» 


C. p 
P An Original Author is he who firſt treared of any Point or 
Subject; who did not follow any other Perſon, imitate any Mo- 
Cel eicher in the Matter or the Manner of what he has wrote. 
ee ORIGINAL. | 
= AUTHORITY, AvcroriTaAs, a right to command, and 
make one's ſelf obey'd. See Power. 
In this Senſe we ſay the Supreme or Soveriegn Authority; Ab- 
ute or Deſpotic Authority; the Royal Authority ; the - ger 
WA uthority; the Authority of the Church; of a Father, Oc. 
SUPREME, SOVEREIGN, ROYAL, DEsroric, &c. See alſo Ju- 
uspicriow, GOVERNMENT, &. 
= AUTHORITY is alſo uſed for the Teſtimony of an Author, or 
ever vale particuaty underſtood of an Apophrhegm 
= The Word is alſo particularly unde an h or 
| WSentence of ſome great or eminent Perſon, un. Diſcourſe, 
eicher by way of Proof, or Embelliſhmenr. 
Tue Term alſo includes Rules, Laws, Canons, Decrees, De» 
Wi cilons, &c. alledged in Confirmation of a Matter in Diſpute. 
Cee CONFIRMATION, @c. ; 
Paſſiges quoted from Ariſtotle are of great Authority in the 
Schools: Texts of Scripture are of deciſive Authority. 
Auiborities make a Species of Arguments call'd by Rhetorici- 
ans, inartificial, or extrinſic Arguments. Sed ARGUMENT. 
For the Uſe and Effect of Authorities, fee EvIDENCE, REASON, 
PROBABILITY, FAITH, REVELATION, Ge. 
= AUTOCEPHALUS, a Perſon who is his own Chief or Ma- 
ter and has no other over him. See AckrhAL us. 
Te Word is compounded of the Greek dures, ipſe; and x«P#A, 
| Caput, Head. 
This Denomination was given by the Greeks to certain Arch- 
bilhops, who were exempred from the Juriſdiction of Patri- 
achs.—Such was the Archbiſhop of Cyprus, by a general Decree 
of the Council of Eph-ſus, which Freed bim from the Juriſdicti- 
F P of the Patriarch ot Antioch. See ARCHBISHOP, PATRIARCH, 
| C, * ms | 
. Tbere were ſeveral other Biſhops in the Eaſt, who were Au- 
bali; and in the Weſt, thoſe of Ravenna pretended to the 


me Autbority with Patriarchs; but this is not to be underſtood 
|. " the full Latitude of the Words; but only as intimating, that 
5 e Autocephali have the fame Authority over their Biſhops, that 
archs had over their Archbiſhops: In which Senſe only they 
F< <qual to Patriarchs. See BisHop, METROPOLITAN, G 

N 17 0 GRapklix. AvTocRrAPn, the very Hand- writing of 
5 any N Or the Original ot a Treatiſe, or Diſcourſe.—In 
g 1 to a Copy. See Haxp-uriting, ORIGINAL, Copy, 


i * 9 is form'd of the two Greek Words #vre;, and 


I or acting whey or AUTOMATUM, a ſelf-moving 


Engine 
which has the Principle of Motion within ir ſelf 


mentioned by Aulus Gellius, NotF. 


egiomontanus s Wooden Eagle, whi 
fl ew forth of hs , which, as Hake- 


n. 4 City, met the Emperor faluted 
£ ar r in Hit, : As alſo his Iron Fly, which at a Feaſt flew 
e 10 J * and taking a round, returned thither again. 


Among Aaromata i 
d by Sr are reckoned all Mechanical Engines which 
= 0 by Springs, Weights, Ge. included within — 3 ſuch — 


(18) 


maintain Brutes to be mere Automata. 


AXI 


Clocks, Watches, G. See SyrING; PENDULUM, Crock; 
anew, Off Greek, uurojbarey compounded of ares, pſe, and 
15 oP , 
ue, facile; whence reger, ſpitanicors—The Carteſians 
See CARTESIANISM; 
Cavss, ec. 


AUTOPSY, AvTorsi4, an ocular Demonſtration; or the 
W thing one's ſelf. See Starr, VisroN, G0. 
The Word is compounded of aer, ipſe, atid , Viſus, 


Sight 
rü, Auruuxus, the third Seaſon of the Year ; be- 
ing that wherein the Harveſt, and the Fruits of the Summer are 
gathered. See SEASON, YEAR, Oc. | 
Autumn begins on the Day when the Sun's Meridian Diſtance 
from the Zenith, being on the decreaſe, is a meari between the 
teſt and leaſt; which happens when the Sun enters . Its 
coincides with the beginning of Winter. See WIN TER, &c. 
5 derive the Word from ange, I increaſe, quod annum fru- 
bus auge ar. | ; | 
Divers Nations computed the Years by Autumm; the Eu- 
8&/iſb-Saxous, by Winters. Tacitus tells us, the antient Germans 
were acquainted with all the other Seaſons of the Year, but had 
no Notion of Autumn. Linwood obſeryes of the beginning of 


tho ſeveral Seaſons of the Year, that 


Dat Clemens Hyemem, dat Petrus Ver Cathedratus, 
Aſtuat Urbanus, Autumnat Bartholomeus. 


AUTUMN, in Alchymy, the Time or Seaſon when the Opes 
ration of the Philoſopher's-ſtone is brought to Maturity and Per- 
feclion. See Arch ux and PHILLosoPHER's-Stone. 

AUTUMNAL, ſomething peculiar to Autumn. See Au- 
uu Mm. | 

AUTUMNAL Point, is orie of the Equinoctial Points; being that 
from which the Sun begins to deſcend towards the North Pole. 
See EQUINoOCTIAt, Point. | 

AUTUMNAL Equinox, is the Time when the Sun is in the Autum- 
nal Point. See Equinox. 

AUTUMNAL Signs are thoſe through which the Sun paſſes du- 
ring the Seaſon of Autumn. See Sid. 

e Autummal Signs are Libra, Scorpius, and Sagittary. 
L1BRA, SCoRPIUs, and SAGITTARIUS. 

AUXESIS, in Rhetorick, a Figure, when any thing is mag- 
nified too much. See FiGURE and HyPzRBOLE. 

AUXILIARY, AvuxiL1AaR1s, any thing that is helping or af 
ſiſting to another. See AuxILIUM. 

Thus we fay a Prince is to truſt more to his own Soldiers, 
than to Auxiliary Troops, &c. 

AvuxiLiaky Perbs, in Grammar, are ſuch as help to 
form or conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to them to form 
ordenote the Mood and Tenſe thereof. See VERB, CoNTUGA- 
TION, Oc. 

Such, in Enghſb are, have, am, or be; in French, eſtre and 4- 
voir; in Italian, ho and ſono, &c. | 

All the modern Languages we know of make uſe of auxiliary 
Verbs.—The reaſon is, tha: the Verbs thereof do not c 
their Terminations or Endings, as thoſe ot the Latin and Greek, to 
denote the different Tenſes or Times of being, doing, or ſuffer- 
ing; nor the different Moods or Manners of their ſignifying: So 
chat to ſupply this defect, recourſe is had to different auxiliar 
Verbs. See TERMINATION, TENSE, PERSON, &c. 

The Auxiliary am ſupplies the want of Paſſives in our Lan- 

e. See PASSIVE. | 

Beſides the perfect auxiliary Verbs, we have ſeveral defective 
ones; as do, will, ſhall, may, can, and have; which by changing 
their own Terminations, ſave the neceſſity of changing thoſe of 
the Verbs they are added to.— Thus, inſtead of ego uro, tu uris, 


See 


ille writ, &c. we ſay, I do burn, thou doſt burn, he doth bur 
we Right.—The VIth Council, Canon 39. ſays, they have the & ; a | N f . 


c. 
AUXILIUM, in Law. See Arp. | 

AUXILIUM Curie, ſignifies an Order of the Court for the ſurn- 
film Maritandam, 


moning of one Party at the Suit of another. 
County, where the 


AUXILIUM ad Filium Militem faciendum G- 
was a Writ directed to the Sheriff of e 
King or other Lord had any Tenants, to levy of them reaſona- 
ble Aid, towards the Knighting his Son, and the Marriage of 
his eldeſt Daughter. See Aip. 

AWARD, in Law, the Judgment of one who is neither aſ- 
fign'd by Law, nor appointed by the Judge, for ending a Matter 
in Controverſy; but is choſen by the Parties themſelves that are 


ne: at variance. See ARBITRATOR, ARBITRATION, Cc. 


AWN. in Botany, Ariſta ; the Beard growing out of the Husk 
of Corn or Graſs. See AR1sTa, Corn, @&c. 


AWNING, on board a Ship, is when a Sail, a Tarpaulin, or 
the like, is hung over any part of the Ship, above the to 
keep off the Sun, Rain, or Wind. 50 

In the Long- boat they make an Auning, by bringing the Sail 


our the Yard and Stay; and boming it out with he Boat- 

AXILLA, or Al A, in Anatomy, the Cavity under the upper 

Part of the Arm; n the Arm. pit. See * 
a 2 
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AXT' 
, Ts Word is a diminutive of Arn; q. d. Arie Axis. See 
Abſceſſes in the Axilld are uſually d on account of 
the many Blood-Veſlels, Lymph » Nerves, c. thereabout, 
which form large Plexus's. See AT be hang by e 


By the antient Laws, Criminals were 
ille, if they were under the Age of Puberty. See HANGING, 


PuBerTY, Oc. | 
AXILLA, in Botany, is the ſpace comprehended between the 


Stems of Plants and their Leaves. See PLANT, STEM» LEAF, &c. 
Hence we ſay, thoſe Flowers grow in the Axills of the Leaves, 
3. e. at the Baſe of the Leaves or their Pedicles. See FLOWER, 


Sc. | 
AXILLARY, AXILLARIS, in Anatomy, ſomething that be- 


| longs to the Axille, or lies near them. See AXILIA. 
Fetctane Vein is one of the ſubclavian Veins; which paſſing 5 


under the Arm-pits, divides it {elf into ſeveral other Veins. See 
SUBCLAVIAN and VEIN. 

AXILLARY Artery is a Remainder of the Trunk of the ſub- 
clavian Artery ; which J under the Arm- pits, changes its 
Name, and is calld Axillary. See ARTERY. ; 

The ſecond Vertebra of the Back is alſo call'd Axillary; in re- 
gard it is the neareſt to the Arm-pits. See Axis and VERTEBRA. 

AXINOMANCY, Ax1NoMANTIA, a Species of Divination, 
or Method of foretelling future Events by means of an Ax or 
Hatchet. See DiviNATION. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek «vn, ſecuris, and poewrets, 
drvinatio. 

This Art was in good repute among the Antients; and was 
performed by laying an Agat-ſtone on a red-hot Hatchet. See 
AGAT. | | 

AXIOM, Axio, a ſelf-evident Truth; or a Propoſition 
whoſe Truth every Perſon perceives at firſt ſight. See TRUTH 


and PROPOSITION. | 8 
Thus, that the whole is greater than a Part; that a thing can- 


not give what it ſelf has not; that a thing cannot be and not be 
at the ſame time; that from nothing, nothing can ariſe, &c. are 


Axiom. The Word is Greek, «wp, q. d. dignitas, Auttoritas, pa 


or even Efatum: Whence Cicero in lieu thereof uſes the Word 
Pronuntiatum. | 

By Axioms, call'd alſo Maxims, are underſtood all common 
Notions of the Mind, whoſe Evidence is ſo clear and forcible, 
that a Man cannot deny them without renouncing common Senſe 
and natural Reaſon. See Maxim, EviDENCE, Ge. 

The Rule of Axiom is this, that whatever Propoſition expreſſes 


the immediate clear Compariſon of two Ideas without the help 


of a third, is an Axiom.—On the other hand, a Truth which 


does not ariſe from an immediate Compariſon of two Ideas, is 
no Axiom. See IDEA, RELATION, &c. 

Wolfius aſſigns the Eſſence of an Axiom thus: Whatever Pro- 

fition ariſes immediately from the Conſideration of a ſingle 

efinition, is an Axiom. Thus it neceſſarily following from the 
Geneſis of a Circle, that all right Lines drawn from the Centre 
to the Circumference thereof, are equal; inaſmuch as they all re- 
preſent the ſame Line in different Situations: This is an Axiom. 
See DEFINITION. | T5 

Hence, the Truth of Axioms being perceived by the meer Intui- 
tion of a Definition ; they need no Demonſtration : Since they are 
neceſſarily as true, as the Definition is juſt. See DRNMONSTRA“ 
TION: | 

Several Authors abuſe this Property of Axioms, and obtrude 
for Axioms the Premiſſes of Syllogiſms, which they are not 
able to prove . Eucud himſelf lies liable to Exception on this 
Account, having aſſumed the Equality of Figures which mutu- 
ally agree, or are congruous to each other, as an Axiom. See 
CoNGRUENCY. 

Axioms, in effect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are no other than identick 
Propoſitions. —Thus to ſay that all Right Angles are equal to each 
other, is as much as to ſay, ail Right Angles are Right Angles : 
Such Equality being implied in the very Definition, the ve- 
ry Name. See DEFINITION. | 

My Lord Bacon propoſes a new Science, to conſiſt of general 
Axioms, under the Denomination of Philoſophia prima. See Phi- 
LOSOPHY, KNOWLEDGE, Ge. 

Ax10M is alſo an eſtabliſhed Principle in ſome Art or Science. 


' Gee PRINCIPLE, c. 


Thus, it is an Axiom in Phyſicks, that Nature diſcovers her- 
ſelf moſt in the ſmalleſt Subjects; that Nature does nothing in vain ; 
that Effects are proportional to their Cauſes, &c. Thus it is an 
Axiom in Geometry, that things equal to the fame third are alſo 
equal to one another; that if to equal things you add Equals, 
the Sums will be Equal, Gc. So it is an Axiom in Opticks, that 
the Angle of Incidence is equal to the Angle of Reflection, &+c. 
It is an Axiom in Medicine, &c. that there is no ſincere Acid in 
the human Body, Ge. ; 

In this Senſe the general Laws of Motion are call'd Axiome; 
as, that all Motion is Rectilinear, that Action and Re-aQtion are 
equal, c. See Laws of NATURE. 

Theſe particular Axioms, it may be obſerved, do not immedi- 
ately ariſe from any firſt Notions or Ideas, but are deduced from 
ecrtain Hypotheſes : This is particularly obſervable in phyſical 
Matters, wherein, as ſeveral Experiments contribute to make one 


angled Triangle forming the Cone makes its Motion. See Cons. 


AXI 
Hypotheſis, ſo ſeveral Hypotheſes contribute to one Axim, . 


"AXIS properly Ggnifie aL 

7 ines a Line of Piece of Ir 

paſſing through the Centre of a Sphere, which is mon al 
on the ſame. See SPHERE. 1 

In this Senſe we ſay the Axis of a Sphere, or Globe: the 
is, or Axle Tree of a Wheel, &c. See GLoBe, Wag, mips 

Axis of the Warld, in Aſtronomy.—The Axis of the , 
an im m_ Right Line, conceived to paſs through the Cate 
of the Earth, and terminating at each End in the Surface df 
mundane Sphere. See SPHERE. © | tt 

About this Line as an Axis, the Sphere, in the Pt a 
ſtem, is ſuppoſed daily to revolve. See Eanrh and Roy 
oN. 0 — 3 e 

This Axis is repreſented by the Line PQ, Tab. Aſtros 

2.— The two extream Polats hereof, 8 the Sam, * | 
Sphere, wiz. Pand Q, are called its Poles. See Por.s. * ® 
Axis of the Earth, is a Right Line, upon which the 
performs its diurnal Rotation. See EARTH, Rotation @ 

Such is the Line PQ, Tab. Geography, Fig. 7—The ty - 
tream Points hereof are alſo called Poles. See PorLs. T 
; The Axis of the Earth is a Part of _ Axis of the Word 
It always remains el to it ſelf, and at Right A N 
the Equator . e ek od 

Axis of a Planet, is a Line drawn through the Centre there 
about which the Planet revolves. See Pl. Ax RT, ec. N 
The Sun, Moon, and all the Planets, except Mercury ud | 
Saturn, are known, by Obſervation, to move about their {ys 8 
ral Axes ; and the like Motion is eaſily inferr'd of thoſe two, See _ 
Sun, Moon, Mercury, SATURN, @*c. £ 

Axks of the Horizon, the Equator, Ecliptic, Zodiac, &c ire | 
Right Lines drawn through the Centres of thoſe Circles re. 
pendicularly to the Planes thereof. See CiRcl. E. See al; Ho- 72 
RIZON, ECLIPTIC, EQUATOR, &c. See alſo Pl. AN E, Ge. 

Axis, in Mechanicks.— The Axis of a Ballance is the Line y | 
on which it moves or turns. See BALLANcRE. * 
Axis of Oſcllation, is a Right Line parallel to the Horizon 
ing through the Centre, about which a Pendulum vibrae, 
Zee OSCILLATION and PENDULUM. 

Axis, in Geometry.—Axis of Rotation, or Circumvolntion, i 
an imaginary Right Line, about which any plane Figure is col. 
ceived to revolve, in order to generate a Solid, See SOLID, G- 
NESIS, &c. 

Thus a Sphere is conceived to be formed by the Rotation dt 
a Semicircle about its Diameter or Axis, and a Right Cone by 
that of a Right Angle Triangle about its perpendicular Leg, which 
is _ 1 Axis. N 1 

1s of a Circle or Sphere, is a Line through the Centre 
of a Circle or Sphere, and . End: in the Ci- 
cumference thereof. See CIxcl E and SPHERE. 

The Axis of a Circle, &c. is otherwiſe call'd the Dianeto 
thereof. Such is the Line AB. Tab. Geometry. Fig. 27. Se 
DI4aMETER. 

Axis is yet more generally uſed for a Right Line proceeding 
from the Vertex of a Figure to the Baſe thereof. See Ficurz, 
VERTEX, and Bast. | 

Axis of a Cylinder is properly that quieſcent Right Line about 
which the Parallclogram turns, by whoſe Revoluuon che Cylin 
der is formed. See CYLINDER. 

Though, both in Right and Oblique Cylinders, the Right 
Line joining the Centres of the oppolite Batis, is alſo called the 
Axis of the Cylinder. | 

Axis of @ Cone is the Right Line or Side upon which the right 


Hence it follows that only a Right Cone can properly hae 
an Axis; in regard an Oblique one cannot be generated by ay 
Motion of a Plane Figure about a Right Line ac reſt. 

Bur in Regard the Axis of a Right Cone is a Right Line dm 
from the Centre of its Baſe to the Vertex; in Analogy here 
the Writers of Conicks do likewiſe call the fame Line draw 
trom the Centre of the Baſe of an Oblique Cone to the-Verie, 
* thereof. | 4 

xIs of a Veſſel, is that Quieſcent Right Line paſſing throu 
the Middle thereof, perpendicularly to 2 Baſe, 1 equaly & 
m_ ＋ its Sides. 4 

xIS of a Conick Section, is a Right Line paſſing through 
Middle of the Figure, and curing all the Ordinate at Rig 
Angles. See Ccnick Section. 

Thus if AP, Tab. Conicks, Fig. 31. be drawn E 
to MN, fo as to divide the Section into two equal Parts; 1 
called the Axis of the Section. See SECTION. of 
Tranſverſe Axis, called alſo the firft or principal Axis of WE 
lipſis or Hyperbola, is the Axis AP, laſt defined: Being (hs 
called in contradiſtinction to the conjugate or ſecondary Aut 
See TRANSVERSE. f 

The Tranſverſe Axis in the Ellipſis the langeſt ; and in 4 
Hyperbola cuts the Curve in the Points A and P. Fig. 32 F 

Conjugate Ax1s, or ſecond Axis of the Ellipfis, is the Fh 
Fig. Fs drawn through the Centre of the Figure C, parallel 
the Ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to the Tranſvetſ * 
AP; being terminated at each extream by the Curve 
ELLIPSIs. | | Ti 
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the two Ares of an Elli Hence, ſince the Diſtance of the Power in A, is the Radius | 
The Canjogate i the ſhorter of | e = CA; the Angie of Direction DFC being given, the Diſtance DC | 
See CoNJV or ſecond Axis of an ({Hyperbola; is the Right Line found. hs 
wn 


92 through the Centre to the Ordinates 3. Powers applied to the Wheel in ſeveral Points, F and K, 
1 KM 8 to the Axis AP. See HyPER- according to the Directions, FD and KI, parallel to che perpen- . 


| 0 „ OR ne, 00 ER ON be the Ee Goes 
BOLA- 1 Air, though more than infinite, may tre of Motion CD y. 
ne e e AP : : *MN : FF. Hence, as the Diſtance from the Centre of Motion incteaſes/ 
Hoek 7 your 2 ; 88 ge os alſo, _ the Ra- 
indeterminate Length, that is dius AC is the greateſt Diſtance, and agrees to the Power act- 
Ts Fi rot te lis i deverminme—The Pare ing coding oth Line of Dinctian; the pependiel Power 
15 N * i ö Ole able to ſuſtat » 
PCC 
UVS. ; I Axis, is a Ray paſſing 4. If Power acting according to the ic , 
Axis is Opticks.—Oprick - 5 g . the Weight G; the Space of the Power will be to the 8 
chrough the Centre of the Eye; or it is that Ray b of the Weigh, as addy. ov 3 = * 5 
| ine Humour, and conſequently paſtes through Far- in ach rev of the bert the Power panes (aro 
ty on the cryſtalline Cont, VISION, its Whole Periphery; and in the ſame time the Weight is rais d a 
mer the Eye. See n. Ray, CoxE, VISI0 5 Space equal wo * . Periphery of te rr: The 8 pace of the 
Axis, is 2 Right Line drawn from the Point Power, therefore, is to the Space of the Weight, as the Peri- 
How 225 — — Narves, through the Middle of phery of the Wheel to that of the Axis: But the Power is tothe 
F n * 1 which joins the Extremity of the ſame optick bay as the Radius of the Axis to that of the Wheel. There- 
W Nerves. See Oprick Nerve. 75 , | | , * | 2 . Pont: ks 
| Lens, or Glaſs, is a right Line paſling along the Axis , 5: A Power, and a Weig c being given, to conſtruf# an Axis in 
Fr 21 whereof £ 4 a — bes Land and Peritrochio, whereby it ſhall be ſaſtam 4. 
* e 2s goa ir 
5 ſpherical convex Lens, being a ent © ithout breaking. n, as the Power is to 2 
; ce Spheres — Axis of the Lens is the — tb Lo Axis of DIE — 1 e Wheel, or the Length of the Spobe, 
B or it is a right Li brough the Centre there- ac1us o XI. 5 
= +1 __ ny = 22 A * Heuer, if the Power be but a ſmall part of the Weight, the 
0 thc 4xis of 8 Glaſs. is a right Line joining the Middle Points Radius of the Wheel muſt be vaſtly great. —E. gr. Suppoſe the 
or the two oppolite Surfaces ot the Glaſs. See OeTick Glaſs. Weight 3000, and the Power 50, the Radius of the Wheel will 
Axis of Inaaence, in Dioptricks, is a right Line drawn _— 00, 9 of the Axis as 60 rey "ab 3 
# . * dicular} he refracting Surface. nconvenience is provided againſt by encr the num- 
| 5 re Ma Ss 1 ber of Wheels and Axes; and making one turn — ano. her- 
Fach is che Line DB, Tab. Opticks, Fig. 56. | by means of Teeth or Pinions. See WHEEL. ; 
WW xs of Nefraclion, is a right Line continued from the Point, AXUNGIA, a kind of Fat, the ſoitelt and moiſteſt of any | 
of Incidence or Refraction, perpendicularly to the refracting Sur- in the Bodies of Animals. See Far, | | | 
WT face, along the further Medium.—Such is the Line BE. It is different from Lard, which is a firm Fat; and from Suet | 
| 


bor it is that made by the incident Ray, icular] Leaf, or Adeps, which is a kind of dry Fat. . 1 
. on dhe Sat ol de deb Wed. Ser Krrgacin. Tie Latin diſtinguiſh Fat into Pasa card allo ge.; J 
Axis of «a Magnet, or Magnetical _ oe — paſſing _ 2 5 _ bur many of our modern W riters confound 
de middle of a Magnet, length-wiſe; in ſuch manner, as t . 1 DO. ; | 1 
however the Magnet be divided, provided the Diviſion be ac- The Ph ſicians make uſe of the Axungia of the Goole, the 1 
WE cording to a Plane wherein ſuch Line is found, the Loadſtone Dog, the Viper, and ſome others, eſpecially that of Man, which 1 
il be made into two Loadſtones. See MacneT and Mac- is of extraordinary Service in the drawing and ripening of Tu- 
_ m_—_— mors, c. See ATTRAHENT. See alſo ViPER, &c. 
The extreams of ſuch Lines are called the Poles of the Stone. The Word is ſuppoſed to be form'd, ab Axe Rotarum que un- 
ee PoLE and PoLaRITY. guntur. 255 : 
Guns, in Anatomy, is the third Vertebra of the Neck; reck- —AXUNGIA of Glaſs, call'd alſo the Gall, and Sal? of Glaſs, is | 
WT oning from the Skull. See VERTEBRA. Scum taken from the Top of the Matter of Glaſs before it be | 
is thus called by reaſon the two firſt Vertebræ, with the vitrified. Seo GLas. | 
lead, move thereon, as on an Axis. See HEAD and Nxck. AXEL, in Law, a Writ which lies where the Grandfather be- 
Fial Axis. in Architecture, is the Axis of a twiſted Co- ing ſeized in his Demeln the Day he died, a Stranger enters the } | 
uma, drawn {pirally, in order to trace the Circumvolutions with- fame Day, and diſpoſſeſſes the Heir. See WRir. 
F ; Our. See Twiſted CoLU MN. AYR 9 Or Aery of Hawks, a N eſt or Company of Hawks ; | | 
= Axis of the Tonick Capital, is a Line paſſing perpendicularly {© call'd from the old French Word Are, which tignifies the ſame 2 


# through the middle of the Eye of the Volute. See Ionic and thing. See Hawx and HAwKkiNG | 
= VoLUTE. FR a * * ATZ AMENTA. See EASsSENENTs. 0 


The Axis is otherwiſe call'd Cathetus. See CarHE Tus. AZIMCTH, in Aſtronomy.— The Azimuth of the Sun, or a 
_ As iz Peritrochio, is one of the five mechanical Powers, or Sar, is an Arch of the Horizon, comp: ehended bet ween the 
mp Machines; contrived chiefly for the raiſing of Weights to Meridian of the Place, and any given Vertical. See MERiDian 
condderable Height. See MECHANICAL Power, &c. and VERTICAL. | 
It conſiſts of a Circle, repreſented AB, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. The Azimuth is the Complement of the Eaſtern and Weſtern 


| 8 47 concentric with the Baſe of a Cylinder, and moveable to- Amplitude to a Quadrant. See AMPLITUDE. | | 
| 
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WH peiber wich it, about irs Axis EF.— This Cylinder is calld the The Arimuth is found by this Proportion; as Radius is to the 
,; the Circle, the Perirrochium; and the Radi, or Spokes, Tangent of the Latitude, ſo is the Tangent of the Sun's Altitude 
lich are ſometimes fitted immediately into the Cylinder, with- to the Coſine of the Azimuth from the South, at the time of the 
7 Py ＋ af Scytale. See PERITROCHIUM. "© £7 6 . 
= ound the Axis winds a Ro io 4 2 Cee, ICE ULOBE. | 38 
s be rais'd. | ; TROP FR We Rus, Ov. b The Word is pure Arabick, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. i 
„be Ai in Peritrochio takes place in the Motion of every = Hagn*tical Azrlaurh, is an Arch of the Horizon contained 
Machine, where a Circle may be conceived deſcribed about a between the Sun's Azimuth-Circle, and the magnetical Meridian; i 
fd Axis, concentric to the Plane of a Cylinder about which or it is the apparent Diſtance of the Sun from the North or South 
ei placed; as in Crane-Wheels, Mill-Wheels, Capſtans, Cc. Point of the Compaſs. See MAGNETICAL. 


dee WHEEL. | Ir is found, by obſerving the Sun with an Azimuth Compaſs, Mt 
when he is about 10 or 15 Degrees high, either in the Forenoon 10 

Doctrine of the Axis in Peritrochio. Afternoon. See Azimuth CoMpass. + 

10 | AZIMUTH Compaſs is an Inſtrument uſed at Sea for finding the i} 

2: If the Power, applied to an Axis in Peritrochio, in the Di- Sun's magnetical Azimuth. See Magnetical AZIMUTH. J f 
ion AL., N. y. perpendicular to the Periphery of the Wheel, or to The Deſcription and Uſe of the Aximuth Compaſi, ice under 'L 
the Spoke, be to a Weight G, as the Radius of the Axis CE, is the Article Azimuth CoMPass. | A 


tO the Radius of the Wheel CA, or the Length of the . Az1MuTH Dial, is a Dial whoſe Style or Gnomon is at right 

Power will juſt ſuſtain the Weight, i. e. the Weight 2 885 Angles to the Plane of che Horizon. See DAL. 
ower will be in Eguilibrio. : Az1MUTHs, call'd alſo vertical Circles, are great Circles inter- 
* If a Power be applied to the Wheel in F, according to the ſecting each other in the Zenith and Nadir, and cutting the Ho- 
— of Direction FD. which is oblique to the Radius of the rizon at right Angles. See VERTIcAT. q 
tay > though parallel to the perpendicular Direction; it will, The Horizon being divided into 3600; for this reaſon they 0 
de © he lame Proportion to a Power which acts according to Uſually conceive 360 Azimuths—Thele Azimuths are repreſent- 
F-7Pendicular irection AL, which the whole Sine has to ed by the Rhumbs on Sea Charts. See Horizon, RyuMB, 
ne of the Angle of the Direction DFC. CHART, Oc. "6 0 
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Zone, Country. 


On the Globe theſe Circles are repreſented by the Quadrant 
of ann in the Zenith. See GLOBE, QUA- 
DRANT itude, &c. - 

On 2 ee is reckoned the M ighth of the Stars and 
the Sun, when he is not on the Meridian. ALTtTUDE, SUN, 
STAR, &c. : 

AZONES, in Mythology, a Term antiently applied to ſuch 
of the Gods as were not the private Divinities of any p 
Country or People, but were acknowledg'd as in every 
Country, and worſhipp d by Nation. See Gop. ; 

The Word is derived from the Greek privative a, and gn, 


Theſe Azones were a Degree above the viſible and ſenſible 
rticular 


Gods, which were calbd Zonei ; who inhabited ſome pa 
Part of the World, and never ſtirr'd out of the Diſtrict or Zone 


that was aſſign d them. : : 
AZOTH, among the antient Chymiſts, ſignified, ſometimes, 
the firſt Matter of Metals; ſometimes an univerſal Medicine; and 
ſometimes the Mercury of a Metal. — But the Term is now 
diſuſed. See METAL, Mgrcury, &. 
AZURE, the blue Colour of the Skies. See BLE, Co- 
LOUR, SKY, Oc. 2 BH : as 
== == == URE, in eraldry, ſignifies a blue 
— ur, in the Coats of Arms of all Perſons un- 
deer the of a Baron. See CoLoux. 
— In the Eſcutcheons of Noblemen, Blue is 


: engraving, it is repreſented by Strokes or 


n 
 Hatches drawn horizontally, as in the annexed Fi 


igure. 

The French prefer this Colour to all others, by reaſon the Field 
of the Arms of their Kings is Azure. 

AzURE is alſo uſed for a mineral Colour, prepared from the 

is Armenus. See ARMENUS. | 
Azure is very near a-kin to Ultramarine; being procured 
from the Armenian Stone much after the ſame Manner as the 
_— from Lapis Lazul. See ULTRAMARINE and Lapis 

AZYGOS, in Anatomy, a Vein otherwiſe called Vena ſme 
pari, becauſe fingle. See VEIN. 

The Vena Azygos is the third Branch of the aſcending Trunk 
of the Cava.—lt deſcends through the right Side of the Cavity 
of the Thorax, and at its arrival at the eighth or ninth Yertebra, 

ins to keep the Middle, and ſends forth on each Side, inter- 
Branches to the Interſtices of the eight lower Ribs; and 
there is divided into two Branches, the larger of which is inſert- 


1 
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call'd Saphir ; and in thoſe of ſovereign Princes, 


AZY 


ed ſometimes into the ova, bur oftener into the Emugey, 
other enters the Cava, commonly a little beloy Ch 
mulgent, but is ſcldom joined to the Emulgent it ſap, g, 
rg, de who Comm Sy 

| w unicate with B 

ee e f eee g 
ion is given by int, to thoſe of 
Church, upon his Excommunicating them in the Nn © — 
The Armenians and Maronites do alſo make uſe of 4h 
unleavened Bread, in their Office; on which Accvur 
Greeks call them Azymites. See ARMENIAN and Maxon 

AZYMUS, ing not fermented, or that is withoy 
3 _ 3 re rn | a 

erm Azymus is much uſed in the Diſputes betyin 
of the Greek and Rowiſh Church; the latter 3 whom con? 


that the Bread in the Maſs ought to be Azymus, unleaven d. x... 
tation of the paſchal Bread of the Zews, and of our — 


inſtituted the Sacrament on the Day of the Paſſover; and th 
latter ſtrenuouſly maintaining the former, from Tradition 1 
the conſtant Ulage of the Church. See SachAkvr, But 
175 510 the Occaſion of the R | 

pute was not the t u 
the Greek and Latin Churches; Photius having — * 
Popes 200 Years before.— Ibe Patriarch Cerularius, in the xy 
Century, excommunicated the Latim for adhering to the pq 
Azymus Bread. 

St. Thomas, in 4 Sent, Dift. 11. q. 2. Art. 2. Queſtin 
relares, that during the firſt Ages of the Church, none bu. 
leavened Bread was uſed in the Euchariſt, till ſuch time s fr 
Ebionites aroſe, who held that all the Obſervances Preſcribed h 
Moſes were ſtill in force: Upon which, both Eaſtern ang We, 
ſtern Churches took to the Uſe of leaven'd Bread; and ater ix 
Extinction of that Hereſy, the Weſtern Church returned to the 
Azymus ; the Eaſtern pertinaciouſly adhering to the forny 


1 

is Account is controverted by Fa. Sir mond, in a Diſſerai 
on expreſs; wherein he ſhews, that the Latins had Conſtanth 
communicated in leaven'd Bread, till the Xth Century, In 
Cardinal Bona, Rerum Liturgic, c. 23. p. 185. owns a dei 9 
diſtruſt of what St. Thomas alledges In the Council of Hm 
it was decreed that. the Point lay at the Diſcretion of the Church: 
and that either leavened or unleavened Bread might be uſed: Ti 


- Weſtern Church has preferred the latter. 


The Word is derived from the Greek Ages, ſine fermexy, 
which is compoſed of the privative a, and gn, Ferment 


| and is often u 


3 e 
you are obliged to add an E ” the Lips again, as in 


WW hs os I 
R : 


ſecond Letter of our Alphabet, and of 
2 is the firſt —— and firſt 
Mute, and in its Pronunciation reſembles the 
Bleating of a Sheep; upon which account Pi- 

9 erius tells us in his Hieroglyphicks, that the 
' 41:15 tepreſented the Sound of this Letter by the Fi- 
P" that imal. Tis alſo one of thoſe Letters which 
due Eaſtern Grammarians call Zabial, becauſe the princi- 
Wo ans employ'd in its Pronunciation, are the Lips. 
NR near Affinity with the other Zabials P and V, 
$5" ſed for P both by the Armenians and other 


5 s in . N 
Orientals, an it for amavit, Ber- 


us for Verna, &cc. whence aroſe that Jeſt of Aurelian on 


- the Emperour Bonoſus, Non ut vivat natus eft, ſed ut bi- 


ires an intire Cloſure and Prefſure of the Lips to 
—— 4 pro therefore can ſcarce ever end the Sound of 
F\Vord : But when you endeavour to pronounce it there, 


ich is ſounded Jobe. s Letter alſo if it paſs 
Jo the Noſe, becomes an M J as appears by thoſe 


the Noſtrils ſtopt by a Col 
— el. to We the Letter M; for Inſtance, 


: many Men, is by ſuch an one ſounded Vany Ben. With the 
W Antients B ſt 


ood for 300, as appears by this Verſe : 
Et B trecentum fer ſe retinere videtur. 
Whes * Line was drawn above it, B, it ſtood for 3000, 


with a kind of Accent below it for 200; but among the 
Greeks and Hebrews this Letrer ſignified only 2. B F in 


the Preface to the Decrees or Senatus-Conſulta of the old 


Romans, ſignified Bonum. Tis often found on Medals to 


W mack the Epocha. Plutarch obſerves that the Macedont- 


ans changed © into B, and pronounced Bzlip, Beronice, &c. 
for Philip, Pheronice, &c, and thoſe of Delphos inſtead of 


B uſed II, as g for en, Bixgdy for mixegy, &c. The 


Latins ſaid ſuppono, oppono, for ſulpono, obpono, and = 
nounced qptinuit, tho they wrote obtinuit, as Quintilian 


bas obſerved. They alſo uſed B for For PH; thus in an 


antient Inſcription mentioned by Gruter, OBRENDARIO 
is uſed for OFRENDARIO. | | 
BABYLONISH Hours. See Hours. 


Ss BACCHANALIA, a Religious Feaſt in Honour of Zac- 
chus, celebrated with much Solemnity among the Antients, 
particularly the Atheniaus, who even computed their Years 
WE thereby, till the Commencement of the Ol/ympiads. The 


Bacchanalia are ſometimes alſo. call'd Orgia, from the Greek 


© 47), Fury, Tranſport ; by reaſon of the Madneſs and En- 
8 thufiaſm N the People a d to be poſſeſs d at 
the Time of their Celebration. They were held in Au- 


tmn, and took their Riſe from Zgyprt ; whence, ac- 


* cording to Diodorus, they were brought into Greece by 


Aclampus. The Form and. Diſpoſition of the Solemnity 


depended, at Athens, on the Archon, and was at firſt ex- 


5 ceedingly fimple, but by degrees became incumber'd with 


a world of ridiculous Ceremonies, and attended with a 
world of Diſſoluteneſs and Debauchery ; infomuch that 


dhe Romans, who grew aſham'd of 'em, ſuppreſs'd them 


by a Senatuſ-conſultum throughout all Taly. The Women 
ad a great Share in the Solemnity, which is ſaid to have 


been inſtituted on their account; for a ＋ Number of 


= * k 
en attending Bacchus to the Conqueſt o 


tains cover” 


. T byrſus in one Hand and Torches in the other, how]- 
| W. and ſhrieking Fubce Evan, Euhoe Bacche. Men and 


the Indies, and 


under that of Bagchantes. Theſe Prieſteſſes at the Time 
k I the Fea . 


ran. 1 ro the Streets and over the Moun- 
wh Tygers Skins, their Hair diſhevell'd, 


emen met promiſcuouſly at the Feaſt, all perfect- 


I naked, except for the Vine-Leaves and Cluſters of 


Nr which bound their Heads and Hips; here they 

culatio _ Jump'd tumultuouſly, and with ſtrange Geſti- 

tumble dos Hymns to Bacchrs, till weary and giddy they 
BACC own diftrated. See Caſtellanus's Eortolegion. 

Me Us, in the Latin Poetry, is a particular Rind of 

» conliſting of three Syllables; where the firſt is ſhort, 


Betrus for Petrus, apſens for abſens, &c. 
and by the Romans for V, as in ama 


or otherwiſe, when 


the Horizon, the Altitude is dimini 


and the two laſt long, as Egeſtas: It is the Reverſe of a 


Daftyle, and takes its Name from that of Bacchns, becauſe 
3 uſed in the Hymns compoſed in his Honour. 


ACCIFEROUS Plants, whether Trees, Shrubs, or 


Herbs, are ſuch as bear Berries, i. e. Fruit cover'd with a 
thin Membrane, wherein is contained a Pulp, which grows 
ſoft and moiſt when ripe, and encloſcs the bed within its 
Subſtance. The Hacciferous Trees Mr. Ray divides into 
four Kinds: (1.) Such as bear a caliculate or naked Berry ; 
the Flower and Cali both falling off together, and leaving 


the Berry bare, as the Saſſafras Tree, c. (2.) Such as 


have a naked monopyreneous Fruit, that is, containing in 
it only one Seed, as the Arbutus, Terebinthts, Lentiſcus, 
&c. (3.) Such as have a naked but polypyreneous Fruit, 
that is, containing two or more Kernels or Seeds within it, 
as the Zaſaminum, Liguſtrum, &c. (4.) Such as have 
their Fruit compoſed of many Acini, or round ſoft Balls ſet 


cloſe together like a Bunch of Grip, as the Uva marina, 


Rubus vulgaris, Rubus Idæus, an 
tu cæruleo. See Plant. | 

_ BACILLI, in Medicine, ſuch Compoſitions as are of a 
— Figure, like a Stick; call'd alſo Lozenges: from 
the Latin Word Baculus, a Staff. 

BACK-STAFF, in Navigation, an Inſtrument by the 
French called the Engliſh Quadrant; invented by Captain 
Davis. w_—_ Uſe in taking the Sun's Altitude at Sea. 
It conſiſts of three Vanes, A, B, and C, and of two Arches. 
[Plate of Navigation, Fig. 5.) The Vane at A called the 
Horizon-Vane ; that at B the Shade-Vane ; and that at C 


the Rubus minor fruc- 


the Sight-Vane. The leſſer Arch B is of 60 Degrees, and 


that of C (or /g) of zo Degree 

To Uſe the Back-Staff ; the Shadow-Vane B is ſet upon 
the goth Arch, to an even Degree of ſome Altitude 
leſs. by 10 or 15 Degrees, than you judge the Comple- 
ment of the Sun's Altitude will be: The Horizon-Vane 
is put on at A, and the Sight-Vane on the 30th Arch F g: 
The Obſerver's Back being then turned to the Sun (whence 
the Name of Hack- Staff or Hack- Quadrant) he lifts up the 
Inſtrument, and looks thro the Sight-Vane, raifing or fall- 


ing the Quadrant, till the Shadow of the upper Edge of 
the Shade-Vane fall on the upper Edge of the Slit in the 


Horizon-Vane ; and then if you can ſee the Horizon 


thro the ſaid Slit, the Obſervation is well made: But if 


the Sea appear inſtead of the Horizon, move the Sight- 
Vane lower towards g : If the Sky appear, move it up- 
wards towards f, and fo try if it comes right: Then - 6 
ſerve how many Degrees and Minutes are cut by that Edge 
of the Sight-Vane which anſwers to the Sight-Hole, and 
to them add the Degrees cut by the upper Edge of the 


 Shade-Vane, the Sum is the Sun's Diſtance from the Ze- 


nth, or the Complement of his Altitude. To find the 
Sun's Meridian, or greateſt Altitude on any Day, con- 


tinue the Obſervation as long as the Altitude is found 
to increaſe, which you will perceive by the Appearance of 
the Seca inftead of the Horizon, removing the Sight-Vane 


lower: but when you perceive the Sky appear inſtead of 
d therefore deſiſt 
from farther Obſervation at that Time, and add the De- 


grees upon the 60 Arch to the Degrees and Minutes uf on 


the 30 Arch, and the Sum is the Zenith Diſtance, or Co-al- 
titude of the Sun's upper Limb. 5 

And becauſe it is the Zenith Diſtance, or Co- altitude of 
the upper Limb of the Sun, not the Center that is given 
by the Quadrant, in obſerving by the upper End of 
the Shade-Vane, add 16 Minutes, the Sun's Semidia- 


meter, to that which is produced by your Obſervation, 
and the Sum is the true Zenith Diſtance of the Sun's 


Center. If you obſerve by the lower Part of the Sha- 
dow of the Shade-Vane ; then the lower Limb of the Sun 


gives the Shadow; and therefore you muſt ſubſtract 16 Mi- 


nutes from what the Inſtrument gives: But conſidering the 
Height of the Obſerver above the Surface of the Sea, 
which is commonly between 16 and 20 Foot, you may take 
5 or 6 Minutes from the 16 Minutes, and make the Allow- 
ance but of 10 Minutes, or 12 Minutes, to be added in- 
ſtead of 16 Minutes. Mr. Flamſtead contrived a Glaſs 
Lens, or double Convex, to be placed in the middle of the 
Shade-Vane, which makes a ſmall bright Spot on the Slit 
of the Horizon-Vane, inſtead of the Shade: Which is a 
great Improvement, if the Glaſs be truly made ; for by this 
means the Inſtrument may be uſed in hazy Weather, and 

a 
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4 much more accurate Obſervation made in elear Weather, 


than could be by the Shadow. 

BACK-BONE. See Spina Dor/7. OP EOS 

BACK-STAYS of a Ship, are Ropes whoſe Uſe. is to 
keep the Maſt from falling aft : All Maſts, Top-Maſts and 
Flag-Staves have Stays, except the 8 rit-Sail-Top-Maſt ; 
the Stay of the Main-Maſt, which is called the Aa:n-Stay, 
is by a Lannier faſten'd to a Collar which comes about a 
Knee belonging to the Head ; the Main-Top-Maſt-Stay is 
faſten'd to the Head of the Fore-Maſt by a _ and a 
Dead-Man's Eye; and fo is the Main- Top-Galſant-Maſt 
ſtayed to the Head of the 8 : The Fore · Maſt 
and Maſts belonging to it, are in the ſame manner ſtayed 
to the Bold- Sprit and Sprit- Sail, Top- gail. Maſt, which Stays 
do likewiſe ſtay the Bolt-Sprit it ſelf. The Mizzen. Stay 
comes to the Main-Maſt by the Half- Deck, and the Top- 
Maſt-Stays come to the Shrowds with Crows-Feet. The 
Length of the Stay is the ſame with that of the Maſt it 
belongs to; the Main-Maſt, Fore-Maſt, with the Maſts be- 
longing to them, have alſo Back-Stays, which help to — 
the Maſt from pitching forward or over-board, becauſe 
they go on either Side of the Ship. ; 

BACULE, in Fortification, a Kind of Portcullis or Gate, 
made like a Pit-fall with a Counter-Poiſe, and ſupported by 
two great Stakes: It is uſually made before the Corps: de- 


_ Garde 72g; nr Toy the Gates. 


BACULOMETRY, the Art of Meaſuring acceſſible and 
inacceſſible Lines, by the help of one or more Staves. 

BACULUS DIVINATORIUS, or Virgula Divina; 
A Branch of Hazle-Tree, fork'd, uſed for the Diſcovery 
of Mines, Springs, Sc. See Vimula divina. ; 

BADGER, from the French Bagagzer, i. e. a Carrier 
of Luggage; a licens'd Huckſter, or Perſon that buys Corn 
or other Proviſions, and carries them from one Place to ano- 
ther to make Profit of. r 

BAG, in Commerce a Term uſed to figni different 
Quantities of Commodities; a Bag of Almonds, for inſtance, 
is about 3 Hundred Weight, of Anniſeed from 3 to 4 Hun- 
dred, of Pepper from x * to 3 Hundred, of Goats-Hair from 
2 to 4 Hundred, of Cotton-Yarn from 25 to 43, c. 

BAGNIO, an Talian Term fignifying a Bath. Hence 
Bagnio is become a general Name in Turkey for the Pri- 
ſons where their Slaves are incloſed ; it being uſual in thoſe 
Priſons to have Baths. See Baths. 

BAGNOLIANS, a Se& of Hereticks in the Eighth 
Century; in _ Manichees, tho they diſguis'd their 
Errors. They rejected the Ola Teſtament, and Part of the 
New ; held the World to be Eternal; and afftirm'd God 
did not create the Soul, when he infus'd it into the Body. 
They derive their Name from ZBagnols, a City in Tan- 

uedoc. | 

a BAGPIPE, a Muſical Inſtrument of the Wind-kind ; 
chiefly uſed in Country Places. It confiſts of two principal 
Parts: The firſt a Leathern Bag, which blows up like a 
Foot-Ball, by means of a Portvent, or little Tube fitted 
to it, and ſtopp'd by a Valve. The other Part conſiſts of 
three Pipes, or Flutes ; the firſt called the Great Pipe, or 
Drone, and the ſecond the Little one; which paſs the Wind 
out only at Bottom: The third has a Tongue, and is play'd 
on by compreſſing the Bag under the Arm, when full, and 
opening or ſtopping the Holes, which are eight, with the 
Fingers. The little Pipe is ordinarily a Foot long, that 
play d on 13 Inches, and the Portvent fix. The Jag pipe 
takes in the Compaſs of three Octaves. 

BAGUETTE, in Architecture, a little round Mouldin 
leſs than an Aſtragal, ſometimes carv'd, and enrich'd wit 
Foliages, Pearls, Ribbands, Laurels, Sc. Tho according 
to M. le Clerc, when the Bagnerte is enrich'd with Orna- 
ments, it changes its Name, and is called Chapeler. 

BAILE, or Zale; the Seamen call Lading or Caſting the 


Water by Hand out of a Boat, Bazling, and when the Water 


is thus bazled out, they ſay, The Boat TORR. They call al- 
ſo thoſe Hoops that bear up the Tilt of the Boat Bailes. 

* BAIL, in Law, from the French Bail, a Guardian, or 
Goaler; is uſed for the ſetting at Liberty one arreſted or 
impriſoned upon an Action, either Civil or Criminal, under 
Sureties taken for his Appearance at a Day and Place aſ- 
ſigned. Tis call'd Bail, becauſe hereby the Party con- 
fincd is delivered into the Hands of thoſe who bind them- 
ſelves for his forth-coming : perhaps from the French Hail, 
lecatio, a letting out any thing to Farm, c. Hail is ei- 
ther Common or Special: Common Bail is in Actions of 
ſmall Prejudice or ſlight Proof, in which Caſes any Sureties 
are taken: Special Bail is given in Caſes of greater Mo- 
ment, where tis requir'd that the Sureties be Subſidy Men 
at the leaſt, and according to the Value. Manwwood diſtin- 
guiſhes between Sail and Mainpriſe thus: He that is 
mainpriſed is ſaid to be at large, and to po about at his 
Liberty, without Ward, till the Time of Appearance ; 
whereas he who is let to Hail to two or more Men. is al- 
ways accounted by Law, to be in their Ward and Cuſtody 
for the Tims ; and they may, if they pleaſe, actually keep 
im in Priſon, 
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Bale in Commerce, a Pack or certain a 
Merchandize, as a Bale of Spicery, of Books, Gs 9 of 

BAILEMENT, a Term in Law, ſignifying dad 
very of Things, whether Writings or Goods, to ed 
but ſometimes to the Sailor, that is, back to him wht 


liver d them; ſometimes to the Uſe of hiin to b hom 
are deliver d; and ſometimes to a third Perſon, th 


er or no L 
were well diſtributed by the Counts, who were then 
Ordinary Judges. Loyſean refers the Origin of 947 / 
the Uſurpation and Idleneſs of the great Lords, who h. 


ving got the Adminiſtration of Juſtice into their own Hand, ; b 
a thei * o 


being weary of the Burden, turn'd it over to 
Commithoners, whom they call'd Bazliffs, The Bail 
had at firſt the Intendance of Arms, of Juſtice, and of th 
Finances ; but abuſing their Power, they were degree 
ſtripp'd of it, and the greateſt Part of their Auth 
transferr'd to their Lieutenants, who were to be Men oft. 
Long Robe. *Tis true, in France they ha ve ſtill ſome Der 
atives, as being reputed the Heads of their reſpe&iye y; 
rits ; in their Name Juſtice is adminiſtred, Contracts yy 
other Deeds paſſed, and to them is committed the Com. 
mand of the Militia, From theſe it was that the Engl 
Bailiffs originally took both their Name and their Oe, 
For as the French have eight Parliaments, which are fl 
preme Courts, whence no Appeal lies, within the Precing, 
of the ſeveral Parliaments, or Provinces, and in which Je. 
ſtice is adminiſtred by Bailiff, at leaſt by their Lieu. 
nants ; ſo in Exgland are. ſeveral Counties wherein Juſhcy 
was adminiſtred by a Viſcount or Sheriff, who a like. 
wiſe to have been called Bailiff, and his Diſtr cr. Cours 
ty Bailiwick. Further, the Counties were again ſubdiyi. 
ed into Hundreds; within which 'tis manifelt Juſtice wy 
antiently render d by Officers call'd Bazliffs. But thol 
Hundred-Courts are now ſwallow d up by the County- Court, 
certain Franchiſes alone excepted, (ſee County and Huy 
ared) and the Bailiffs Name and Office is grown into ſuch 
Contempt, at leaſt theſe Bailiffs of Hundreds, that they ar 
now no more than bare Meſſengers, and Mandatories within 
their Liberties, to ſerve Writs, and ſuch mean Offices. Theſe 
Bailiffs are of two Kinds, viz. Bailiffs Errant, and Ziilff 
of Franchiſes. Bailiffs Errant are thoſe whom the $herif 
appoints to go up and down the County to ſerve Writs ſum- 
mon County-Courts, Seſſions, Aflizes, c. Bailiffs of Fran 
chiſes are thoſe who are appointed by every Lord within 
his Liberty, to do ſuch Offices therein, as the Bailiff Hr. 
rant does at large inthe County. There are alſo Zailifio 
the Foreſt, and Bailiffs of Mannors, who direct the Husban- 
dry, fell Trees, pane Rents, pay Quit-Rents, &c. The 
Word Bailiff ſtill retains ſome of its antient Significancy; 
being applied to the Chief Magiſtrates of ſeveral Corporat 
Towns, as Ludlow, Leominſter, &c. And again, the Goven- 
ment of ſome of the King's Caſtlesis committed to Perſons 
call'd Bailiffs, as the Bailiff of Dover Caſtle. Borel derive 
the Word Bazliff from the Greek gan, Counſel. Cambien 
will have Bailiff to have been a Term uſed in the Zone! 
Empire, and to have paſſed thence into Sicily, fo to Frans 
and England, arge Conſervator. This is certain, 
we frequently find the Word ZBajulus, and ſometimes 
2 to fignify a Judge, whence Bailiff was eat 
orm' | 

BAILIWICK the Place of the Juriſdiction of a Zilf 
within his Hundred or Lord's Franchiſe. 

BAIRAM, a Feaſt of the Turks, which they celebrate 
after the Faſt of Ramazan. "Tis kept twice in the Ie, 
once immediately after Ramazan, which they call Gra 
Bairam, and again 10 Days after, which they call Liu 
Bairam. Bairam holds for three Days, during which 1 
Work is done; but Preſents paſs from one to another vi 


many Manifeflations of Joy. If the Day after * ＋[N | 


inane muy ſo cloudy, as to prevent the Sight of (0 
New-Moon, Zairam is put off to the next Day, whe" 
begins tho the Moon be if obſcured. When they celeb 
this Feaſt z after numerous Ceremonies, or rather firanff 
Mimickries, in their Moſque, they end it with a ſo 
Prayer againſt the Iaſidels, to root out Chriſtian Princes 
to arm them one againſt another, that they may hai * 
Opportunity to extend the Borders of their Law. * 
BAJUL 8, an Officer in the Court of the Greek 
perors. The Bajuli were the Præceptors of the 7 
rors, whereof there were ſeveral Degrees; The 
julus; and the Bajuli who were the Sub-Precepiors. Tine 
firſt Officer who bore this Title was Antiochus, in the, 5 
of the younger T heodoſius. Hence the Tralian at i 
Word Jajulus 15 the Kingdom, in the ſame Senſe 
the Protector of the Kingdom in England. Aci 
BAKING, the Art of preparing Bread, or 25 * 
Meals of any Kind, whether fimple or compoun Bread 
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preach the one for unleavened, the other for 
duced —. 5 firſt the chief is Manoher- Baking, 
auc whereof is as follows. The Meal ground. and 
Hb per nd. being opened in the Mid- 
el is poured in about three Pints of warm Ale, 

galt to ſeaſon it. This is kneaded together 


— 


. ti : The Meal being in the T -o ware 
es former Batch fill'd wich e Salt laid up to 
at length diſſolved in warm Water) is ſtrain d 
* Cloth into a Hole made in the Middle-of the Heap, and 
ek d with ſome of che Flower to a moderate Confi 5 
is is covered up with Meal, where it lies all Night, a 
the Morning the whole Heap is ſtirr'd up and mixt to- 
+ uy ith a little warm Water, Barm and Salt, by which 
ether with 
+4 P is ſeaſon'd, ſtiffen d, and brought to an even Leaven : 
s then kneaded or trodden, molded and baked as before. 
he Learned are in great doubt about the Time when 
ain firſt became a particular Profeſſion, and Bakers 
ere introduced. Tis generally agreed they had their 
Wn i in the Eaſt, and palſs'd from Greece to Traly after the 
Var with Pyrrhus, about the Year of Rome 583. Till 
Which time every Houſewife was her own Baker: For the 
Word Piſtor, which we find in the Roman Authors, be- 
bre that time fignified a Perſon who ground or pounded 
che Grain in a Mill or Mortar to prepare it for Baking, as 
rr obſerves. According to Arhenens, the Cappadocians 
ere the moſt applauded Bakers, after them the Zyzians, 
When the Phenicians. To the foreign Bakers brought in- 
to Rome, were added a Number of Freed-Men, who were 
Wncorporated into a Body, or, as they call it, a College; 
com which neither they nor their Children were allowe 
to retire. They held their Effects in common, and could 
Wnot diſpoſe of any Part of em. Each Hake-bouſe had a 
Patronus, who had the Superintendeney thereof; and theſe 


Patron; elected one out of their Number each Year, who 


bad the Intendence over all the reſt, and the Care of the 
College. Out of the Body of the Bakers were every now 
ad then one admitted among the Senators. To preſerve 
Honour and Honeſty in the College of Bakeys, they were 
Wexpreſly prohibited all Alliance with Comedians and Gla- 
Wdiators ; each had his Shop or Bake-houſe, and they were 
Wdiftributed into 14 Regions of the City. They were ex- 
euſed from 1 and other Offices, which might 
iert em from their Employment. See College. 


BALANCE, Libra, or the Scales, one of the fix fim- 


ple Powers in Mechanicks, uſed principally for Rn 
the Equality, or Difference of Weights in heavy Bodies, an 
Wconſequently their Maſſes or Quantities of Matter. The 
Balance is of two Kinds, vis. the Antient and Modern. 
Tue Antient or Raman, call'd the Statera Romana, or Steel- 
yard, confiſts of à Lever or Beam, moveable on a Centre, 
aud ſuſpended near one of its Extremes: On one fide the 
Centre are _ the Bodies to be weigh'd, and their 
eight; meaſured by the Divifions mark d on the Beam; 
Wn the Place where a Weight moveable along the Beam 
eine fi d, keeps the Balance in Aquilibrio. This is ſtill 
op” Uſe in Markets, c. where large Bodies are to be 
eig d. See Sratera. 
8 * Modern L now ordinarily in Bhs dere 
SY ever or Beam ſuſpended, exactly by the Middle; 
by * Extremes whereof are hung . In each 
Caſe the Beam is call'd the Brachia ; the Line on 
| which the Beam turns, or which divides its Brachia, is 
d the Axis, and when confider'd with regard to the 
$ 40 of the Brachia, is but eſteem d a Point, and call'd 
3 — of the Balantez and the Places where the 
1 _ are applied, the Points of ent lication. 
3 05 Roman Buiance therefore, the Weight uſed for a 
* unterbalance is the ſame, but the Points of Application 
| 1 in the Common Balance, the Counterpoile is va- 
. 4 and the Points of Application the ſame. The Prin- 
ble an Which each is founded is the ſame, and may be 
conceiv d from 8 follows, Lee : 
? | oftrine of the Balance. 
. The Beam AB (Slate of Mechanicks, Fig. 9.) the prin- 
which ar of the Balance, is a Lever of the firſt kind, 
Lo ins \Cnſtead of reſting on a Fulcrum at C, the Centre 
Cen otion) is ſuſpen ed by ſome what faſtened to C, its 


we of Motion. Hence the Mechaniſm of the Balance 
| — on — lame Theorem as that of the Lever, (See 


| * Wherefore, as the known Weight is to the un- 
hs Cho the Diſtance of the keen Weight from 
Weight = Motion to the Diſtance of that of the known 
8 ere the two Weights will counterpoiſe each 
tity of c eguent h the known Weight ſhews the Quan- 


unknown Weight, Or thus, the Action of a 


ke Hane duo he Brake z or for want thereof with the 
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X p The Forms of Baking are various, but may be Weight to move a Balance is; by 6 much greater, as the 


. 
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Point preſſed by the Weight is more diſtant from 
the Centre of the Balance, and that Action follows the 
Proportion of the Diſtance ef the faid Point from that 


Centre. When the Balance moves about its Centre, 


the Point B deſcribes the Arch B U (Hg. 10. ). whit 
the Point A deſcribes the Arch A, which is the big- 
eſt of the two; therefore in that Motion of tht Ba- 
— che Action of the ſame Weight is different, aceor: 
ding to the Point to which it is applied: Hence it follows, 
that rhe Proportion of the Space gone thro by that Point 
at A is as A 4, and at Bas 35 but thoſe Arches ate to 
one another as CB, CA. l 
Varieties im the Application of the Balance. 6 
„If the Brachia of a Balance be divided into equal Parts, 
one Ounce applied to the ninth Diviſion from the Centre, 
will equiponderate with three Ounces at the third; and 
two Ounces. at the fixth Diviſion act as ſtrongly as three 
at the fourth, c. Hence it follows, that the Action of 
a Power to move a Balance, is in a Ratio compounded of 
the Power itſelf, and its Diſtance from the 'Centre ; for 
that Diſtance is as the Space gone thro in the Motion of 
the Balance, It may be here obſery'd, that the Weight 
equally preſſes the Point of Suſpenſion at whatever Height 
it hangs from it, and in the ſame manner as if it was fixed 
at that very Point; for the, Weight at all Heights equally 
ſtretches the Cord by which it hangs. _ Bia, Ie 
A Balance is ſaid to be in Æquilibrio, when the Actions of 
the ＋ upon each Brachium to move the Balance, are 
equal, ſo as mutually to deſtroy each other. When a Ba- 
lance is in ZEquilibrjo, the Weights on each Side are ſaid 
to equiponderate : unequal Weights may alſo equiponde- 
rate; but then the Diſtances from the muſt be re- 
ciprocally as the Weights. In which caſe, if each Weight 
be multiplied by its Diſtance, the Products will be equal; 
which is the Foundation of the Steelyard. Thus in a Ba- 
lance whole Brachia are very unequal ; a Scale hanging 
at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divi into equal Parts : 
If ſuch a Weight be apply'd to it, as at the firſt Diviſion 
Mall equiponderate with one Ounce in the Scale; and the 
Body to be weigh'd be put into the Scale; and the above- 
mentioned Weight be moved along the longeſt Brachium, 
till the Æquililrium be found; the Number of Divifions 
between the Body and the Centre ſhews the Number of 
Ounces that the Body weighs, and the Sub-Divifions the 
Parts of an Ounee. | 
On the ſame Prineiple alſo is founded the Zereirful Ba- 
lance, which cheats by the Inequality of the Brachia ; for 
Inſtance : Take two Scales of unequal Weights, in the Pro- 
pry of 9 to 10, and hang one of them at the tenth Divi- 
on of the e above-deſcribed, and the other at the 
ninth Diviſion, ſo that there may be an Æquilibrium; if 
then you take any Weights, which are to one another as 9 
to 10, and put the firſt in the firſt Scale, and the ſecond in 
the other Scale, — equiponderate; Several Weights 
hanging at ſeveral Diſtances on one Side, may 1 
rare with a ſingle Weight on the other Side: To do this 
it is required, that the Product of that Weight, by its Diſ- 
tance from the Centre, be equal to the Sum of the Pro- 
Sucts of all the other Weights, each being multiplied by 
its Diſtance from the Centre : To demonſtrate which, Hang 
three Weights, of an Ounce each, at the ſecond, third, an 
fifth Diviſions from the Centre, and they will equipon- 
derate with the Weight of one ſingle Ounce applied 
at the tenth Diviſion of the other Prachitos, and the 
Weight of one Ounce at the fixth Diviſion, and another of 
three Ounces at the fourth Divifion, will equiponderate 
with a Weight of two Ounces on the other Side at the 
ninth Diviſion. Several Weights unequal in Number on 
either Side, may equiponderate : In this caſe, if each of 
them be multiplied by its Diſtance from the Centre, the 
Sums of the Product on either Side will be equal; and if 
thoſe Sums are equal, there will be an AZquilibrium: 
To pe wid, ang on a Weight of two Ounces at 
the fifth Diviſion, and two others, each of one Ounce, 
at the ſecond and ſeventh, and on the other Side hang two 
. each alſo of one Ounce, at the ninth and tenth 
you ons, and theſe two will equipondetate with thoſe 
three. i 
To the Perfection of a Balance 'tis required, that the 
Points of Suſpenſion be exactly in the fame Line as the 
Centre of the Balance; that they be preciſely equi-diſtant 
from that Point on either Side; that the Hrachia be as 
long as conveniently they may ; that there be as little 
Friction as poſſible in the Motion of the Beam and Scales; 
and laſtly, that the Centre of Gravity of the Beam, be 
H a little below the Centre of Motion. See Motion, 
echanicks, &. 
Balance of the Air, is uſed for the Weight of that Fluid, 
whereby, according to its known Property, it preſſeth where 
tis leaſt reſiſted, till it is equally adjuſted in all Parts. See 
Air. See alſo Gravity, and Barometer, r 
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Hydroſftatical Balance, is a Machine for determining 
the ipecifick Gravities of Bodies. See Hydroſtarical. . 
Balance of Trade, is the Difference between the Value 
of Commodities bought of Foreigners, and the Value of the 
native Productions tranſported into other Nations. Lis 
neceſſary that this Balance be kept in Trading Nations 3 
and if it cannot be made in Commodities, it muſt in 
Specie. | ve. 70. HY 
Balance of aWatch,or Clock, is that Part of either, which 
by its Motion regulates and determines the Beats : The 
Circular Part of it is called the Rim, and its Spindle the 
Verge : There belong to it alſo two Pallats or Nuts, 
which play in the Fangs of the Crown-Wheel : And in 
Pocket-Warches, that ſtrong Stud in which the lower Pivot 
of the Verge plays, and in the Middle of which one Piyor 
of the Crown-Wheel runs, is called the Porence : The 
wrought Piece which covers the Balance, and in which the 
upper Pivot of the Balance plays, is the Cock: The ſmall 
Spring in new Pocket-Waches is called Regulator: See 
Clock and Watch. | | 
Balance, one of the Signs of the Zodiack. See Libra. 
BALANI, in Natural Hiſtory, are certain Excreſcences 
uſually growing to the Shells of the larger Sort of Sea- 
Shell-Fiſh, See Shell. | 


BALANUS, or Glans, is ſometimes uſed for the Nut of 


the Yard; ſometimes alſo the Clitoris is ſo called. It 1s 

ſometimes alſo uſed for a Suppoſitory. See Penis, &c. 

BALAUSTIN Es, in Pharmacy, are the Flowers of the 

Pomegranate, which very rough to the Tongue ang Pa- 

late, and very aftringing > they are therefore uſed in Diar- 
rheas, and other Fluxes, Hernias, EZc. 

BALCONY, in Architecture, a Projecture beyond the 
Naked of a Wall or Building, ſupported by Pillars, or Con- 
ſoles, and encompaſſed . alluſtrade. This Contri- 
vance is not only made uſe of in Houſes, but alſo in Ships. 
The Word comes from the Iralian, Balcone, and that from 
the Latin, Paleus, or the German, Pall, a Beam. Covar- 
ruvias derives it from g, jacere ; aſſerting that Sal- 
conies were originally little Turrets over the Gates of Cita- 
dels, whence Darts, Cc. were thrown on the Enemy. 

BAL DACHIN, or Haldaguin, a Piece of Architecture 
in Form of a Canopy, ſupported with Columns, and ſer- 
ving as a Crown or Covering to an Altar, The Word comes 
from the Talian, Baldacchino. | 'X 

BALE, in Commerce, a Pack of Merchandize, of diffe- 
rent Quantity ; a Bale of Cotton-Yarn is from 3 to 4 Hun- 
dred Weight, of Raw-Silk from 1 to 4 Hundred, of Lock- 
ram or Dowlas either three, three and a half, or four 
Pieces, c. of A 

BALISTA, a military Engine in Uſe among the An- 
tients, ſomewhat like our Croſs-Bow, tho much bigger; 
it had its Name from gd Meα, jacere, being uſed in caſting 
of Stones, Oc. in which it differed from the Catapulta, 
which was uſed only for caſting Darts and Arrows; in 
in other reſpects they were alike, and were each bent in 
the ſame manner. Marcellinns deſcribes the Baliſta thus; 
a round Iron Cylinder is faſten'd between two Planks, from 
which reaches a hollow. ſquare Beam placed Croſs-wiſe, 
faſten d with Cords, to which are added Screws; at one 
End of this ſtands the-Engineer, who puts a Wooden Shaft 
with a big Head, into the Cavity of the Beam ; this done, 
two Men bend the Engine, by drawing ſome Wheels : 
when the Top of the Head is drawn to the utmoſt End of 
the Cords, the Shaft is driven out of the Baliſta, &c. 

BALKS, in Agriculture, are Ridges or Banks between 
two Furrows or Pieces of arable Land : the Word is uſed 
ſometimes for Poles or Rafters over Out-houſes or Barns; 
and among Bricklayers for great Beams, ſuch as are uſed 
in making Scaffolds. „ 

BALL AND SOCKET, a Machine contrived to give an 
Inſtrument full play. It conſiſts of a Ball or Sphere of Braſs, 
fitted within a conclave Semi-Globe, ſo as to be moveable 
every way, both Horizontally, Vertically, and Obliquely. 
*Tis carried by an endleſs Screw, and is principally uſed 
for the managing of Surveying Inſtruments ; to which it is 
a very nece Appendage. The antient Balls and Soc- 
kets had two Concaves, or Channels, the one for the Ho- 
rizontal, the other for the Vertical Direction. The French 
call it Genou, Knee, 


BALLAST, in Navigation, any heavy Matter uſed tofink 


a Veſſel to its proper Depth in Water, or to give it a juſt 
Weight and Counterpoiſe ; to prevent its Overturning. The 
ordinary Ballaſt is Sand, or Stones ſtowed in the Bottom, or 
Hold, next the falſe Keel of a Veſſel. The Ballaſt is ſome- 
times one half, ſometimes a third, and ſometimes a fourth 
Part of the Burden of the Veſſel. Flat Veſſels require the 
moſt, Maſters of Veſſels are obliged to declare the Quan- 
tity of Ballaſt they bear, and to unload it at certain Places. 
They are prohibited unloading their Ballaſt in Havens, 
Roads, c. the Neglect of which has ruin'd many excellent 


Ports. The Word comes from the Flemiſb, Balaſt; the French 


call it Zeſt, and the Latins, Laſtagium. See Leſtage. 
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tound ſhort· neck d Matraſs, or Veſſel uſed in C 


| = white Gum reſembling Copperas, eſpecially when 
1 


B AL. | 


BALLON, in Chymiſtry, a French Word ſor 1 15 
to receive what is diſtilled or drawn off by the wi 
Fire. Ballon is alſo uſed in Architecture for a roung ot 
placed a-top of a; Pillar, or the like, by way of \ poke 
See Acroter, or Crouning. lle. 
BALLOIINC, a Method of Voting at Election 
by means of little Balls of ſeveral Colours, which the F, Cc 
r 1 
BALLS, or Ballets, a frequent Bearing in Coat 
Arms, in Heraldry, but never ſo called; but Accor * 
to their ſeveral Colours have ſeveral Names, as Ber k 
when the Colour is Or ; Plates when it is Argent; lud 
when it is Azure; Torteauxes when it is Gules; 2 
when it is Vert; Pellets, or Agreſſes, when Sable; Gat 
when 'tis Purple; Orenges when Tanne; Guzes a 
Sanguine : which are all the Colours uſually mentioned n 
Heraldry, | | of 905 OO DON 
BALLUSTRADE, in Architecture, an Aſſemblage d 
one or more Rows of little turn'd Pillars, high enough u. 
reſt the Elbows on, fixed upon a Terras, or the Top af 
Building, or elſe to make a Separation between one bin 
of it and another. Ducange detives the Word from 9 
lauſtrum, or Balauſtrium, a Place among the Antien; 
where their Baths were rail'd in. l | 
| BALM, or Balſam, a kind of Gum, in very great Re 
utation in Medicine and Chirurgery; uſed to be liqu. 
Bed by means of Spirit of Wine or Oil, and found a fy 
reign Remedy in the Cure of Wounds and ſeveral Dil. 
eaſes. The Ladies ſet a particular Value on it, in regu 
when mix'd with the Yolk of an Egg and Spirit of Wine, 
it makes an admirable Paint. There are various Kinds d 
Balms or Balſams, if into the Number hereof we take al 
thoſe which Empirics, or even Phyſicians and Chirurgeons 
call by this Name; ſuch are Apoplectic Balſams, Sims 
chic Balſams, Bercardic, Hyſteric, Vulnerary, Magiſterial, 
&c. But the Genuine, that is, the Natural Balſams, come 
in a little Compaſs, being in great meaſure reducible ty 
theſe two, the Balm of Gilead, and Balm or Balſam of Peri. 
Balm of Gilead, or of the Levant, is held in the grea- 
eſt Eſteem, tho there are ſome who hold that of Perry 
equal to it in Virtue. Tis drawn by Incifion from a Tree 
called Balſamum, growing in Egypt and Judea, and which 
is held ſo precious, that it makes Part of the fpecial Re 
venue of the Grand Signior, without whoſe Permiſſion nome 
are allowed to be planted or cultivated. The Incifion 
through which this admirable Juice flows, is made in the 
Dog-Days : T heophraſtus ſays it muſt be made with lo 
Nails; Pliny with Glaſs, becauſe, ſays he, Iron makes the 
Plant die: Tacitus tells us, that when the Branches as 
full of Sap, their Veins ſeem to apprehend the Iron, and 
ſtop when the Inciſion is made with that Metal, but flow 
freely when opened with a Stone, or a Piece of broken 
Pitcher : Lenny, Marmol ſays, the Veins muſt be opene 
with Ivory or Glaſs. The Juice is white at firſt; afterward 
becomes green, by degrees a Gold Colour, and when old the 
Colour of Honey. It is at firſt muddy, but by degrees 
roms clear, and of the Confiſtence of Turpentine. I 
mell is agreeable, and very brisk ; its Taſte bitter, ſha 
and aſtringent; it eafily diffolves in the Mouth, and lears 
no Stain on Woollen Cloth. The Balſam commonly n 
Uſe is brought hither from Cairo, and is not proper 
ly the Gum, or Tears of the Tree, flowing by In& 
on, for it yields but little that way; but is — | 
from the Wood and the green Branches of: the Tree 
ſtilled; and yet even this is frequently adulterated id 
Cyprus . : Beſides. which, there is likewiſe a Li 
quor extracted from the Seed of the Plant, which is it 
quently paſſed off for the true Balſam, tho its Smell 
much weaker, and its Taſte. much bitterer. The Tie 


the Balſam-Tree, is brought from Cairo, is uſed in Too 
of Hedycrum. *Tis in little Faggots, the Bark red, 

Wood white, and refinous, and aromatick. See dl 
mum. There is likewiſe a Balm of Mecca, which gt 


Cara vam 


s hrought from Mecca by the Return of the | ther 


of Pilgrims. and Mahometan Merchants, who trave * 
out of Devotion to the Birth- Place of their Prophet. It 
all the Virtues of the Halm of Gilead, or udtu; * 


nd i 


+ | 
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n of Inc, > Tree, and \afterwards thicken'd an 
2 A Thie l green Wounds, and 2 

100 hs Opibalſamum, TIEpong in Smell, whic 
— it. Dry Belſam, which is dittill'd from 
- = Branches cut off, to which are faſten'd little 
y ceive the Liquor, which at firſt is like Milk, 
5 8 being ex ſed to the Sun. Its chief Uſe is 
n ation of the Lac Virginale, which is made 
2 ich this, than with Styrax or Benjoin. Laſt- 
m of Lotion, which is blackiſh, and is drawn from 
and Leaves of the Tree minced and boiled 


its excellent Smell, by the Perfumers. 
ſe two Balſams,which alone are to be eſteem- 


e e mb, and « Now Bali, Balm 


Z 3 | 75 4, Copaif, Campaif or Copayba, comes from Braſil in 
e Bots, pee a- top. 

ver clear or chic 

ue other 2 lit 
7% Or Wounds a 


ie Blood. Balſam 7 Tolu is a liquid Reſin, which. as it 
#. rows old becomes o . an- 
„Size. It comes by Inciſion from ſome Trees growing 
LY; New Spain; where the Inhabitants receive it in little 
* black Wax : In Taſte and Smell it reſembles 
an of Gilead; as it grows old it takes the Conſiſtence of 
Ry Balm. Balſam of liqui4 Amber is a clear reddiſh 
* produced by a Tree in New Spain, called by the 
bh tives Ofoſol, much reſembling Ambergreaſe, eſpecially 
smell, whence its Name. The New Balſam is liquid 4 
ben new it is called Oil of liquid Amber, and when ol 
a2 of li uid Amber; it comes from both the S ains, in 
| Barrels ; 55 is very rare among us: Tis found ſovereign 
* nr Wounds, eſpecially in Fiſtulas in Ano © reſembles 
5 alſam of Tolu in Smell and Colour, and is expreſs d in the 
anner of Oil of Laurel, from a red Fruit in the [land of 
ingo. | 

fea Balſams, in Pharmacy, are Medicines uſually 
Smploy'd externally: In Confiſtence they ſomewhat ex- 


create the nobler Parts, by their excellent Odor. There 
£4 pan alſo of a more liquid Confiſtence, between an Oil 
od Liniment; the principal Uſe whereof is in Wounds: 


Wd difil'd Oils; Oil of Nutmegs, or white Wax, are 
dali the Baſis of Balſams; with theſe are mixed Deer's 
Greaſe, Manna, Sc. According to the different Intentions 
bey are to anſwer, they acquire different Names, as Apo- 

Nectick, Stomachick, &c. Balm or Balſam of Sulphur is 


E Sulphur with Aniſe : the firſt is drawn by Fire from a Com- 
WSoſition of Nut Oil drawn without Fire, Flower of Sulphur, 
Wil of Tartar, and White Wine mix'd. This is uſed to 


igeſt and reſolve crude Matters gathered in any Part of 


e Body: tis applied externally, and ſerves for the Baſis 
St the Plaiſter of Sulphur. Balſam of Sulphur aniſated, is 


oed together. 


i: of Turpentine digeſted, till the Matter have —_—_ a 
ed Tincture. This is found to reſiſt the Putrefaction of 
lumours, and is good to cleanſe and cicatrize Ulcers. 

alm or Balſam, among the Chymiſts, is the Spirit of com- 
on Salt extracted by Art. The Preparation is this: 0 
solve the Salt, and place its Diſſolution, well clarified, 


onths, and then diſtil it ſtrongly with a Sand-Heat; upon 
hich there ariſes a pretious U 
moſt corruptible being ſteep'd, are ſaid to remain en- 


. eternally, Tis ſaid, that twas by this means ſome of 


WP Anticnts preſerved dead Bodies entire without reducing 
% Mummy, and particularly that of the Woman men- 
oned by Volaterran to be found in a Mauſoleum near Al- 
ama, in the Time of Pope Mexander VI. which was 
his Order thrown ſecret y into the Tber, to prevent 
olatry; ſhe being found as freſh as when alive, tho ſhe 
ad been dead 1 300 Years. / „ 
ALNEUM, a Word much uſed by Chymiſts, general- 
WT fenifying a Veſſel of Water, in which another is placed 
requires a more gentle Heat than the naked Fire. 
i kauen Marie, is by ſome ſo called, as being ſuppoſed 
| > ave been firſt invented by the Bleſſed Virgin; = by 
mers with more Propriety, Jalneum Maris, or Sea-Bath, 
_ the Veſſel here floats on a kind of Sea. Here 
J.. Cucurbit is placed in hot Water, which warms the 
mer COntain'd, A Sand Heat is ſometimes alſo called 


2 A dand E 
—_ ficcum, or cineritium, or arenoſum. See Bath, 
U „ 5 


TALOTADE, a Leap in which a managed Horſe offers 
ne out with his hind Legs, but does it not, only ma- 


he Bark, Nase is uſed in Wounds like the white Balſam ; 


Teed a common Unguent, and are prepared rincipally to 


12 hey are made various Ways, and of various Aromaticks 


of two kinds, vis. that of common Sulphur, and that of 


aun from Oil of green Aniſe and Flower of Sulphur diſ- 
Balm of Saturn, is a Salt of Saturn; 
Dr. Harris ſays, a Sugar of Saturn, diſſolved in Oil or Spi- 


E 2 to purify, for the Space of two or three 
nctuoſity, wherein Things 


„ | . 
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which is a white glutinous Reſin ouzing king an Offer, and ſhewing the Shoes of his hind Feet. 


BALSAM. See Balm. Wii Is ' anden Au) 
BALSAMICK, a Term in Phyſick, fignifying-that Pro- 
perty in a Medicine, whereby tis render d ſoſt, gently atte- 
nuating, and ſomewhat agglutinant. yo amen 
BAN, or Bars, a ſolemn Proclamation or Publication of 
any thing, or a 5 Edict or Summons; as of a Prince 
to the Nobles of a Province, frequent among the French ; 
of a Lord to his Vaſſals, Sc. to call em to Arms. Hence 
the Uſe of the Word anus in publiſhing Matrimonial 
Contracts in the Pari ſh- Church before Marriage; that if 
th:re be any Exceptions againſt either Party, as to prior 
Engagements, Ec. there may be an Opportunity of making 
them. Theſe are what Tertullian ſeems to mean by 
Trinundina Promulgatio. Brafon- mentions Banpus Re- 
21s, for a Proclamation of Silence made by the Court be- 
fore the Congreſs of the Champions in a Combat; - Some 
derive the Word from the Yritiſb, Ban; Clamor, Noi ſe: 
Others from the German, Ban, Publication or Proſerip- 
tion, becauſe frequently made with Sound of Trumpet; 
whence alſo come the Words, Baniſbment, Banner, Aban- 


p don, &c. Borel deri ves it from the Greck, xd, all, be- 


cauſe the Convocation is general. 215 
BANC, or Bench, in Law, is a Seat or Bench of Judg- 
ment; as ZBancus Regis the King's Bench, and Bancus 
communium placitorum the Common Bench. us Banci, 
or the Privilege of having a Bench, was antiently only al- 
lowed to the King's Judges, 9 ui ſummam adminiſtrant juſ- 
titiam. Inferior Courts, as Courts Baron, Hundred Courts, 
Sc. were not allowed that Privilege; and even at this Day 
the Hundred Court of Freibridge, in Norfolk, is held un- 
der an Oak at Geywoed ; and that of Woolfry, in Hereford- 
ſhire, under an Oak, near Ashton in that County, called 
Hundred-Oak. King's Banc or Bench, is a Sovereign Tri- 
bunal where the King himſelf formerly preſided, the 
udges being Juror in a lower Zeuch at his Feet. The 
Jarififion of this Court is very extenſi ve, and reaches 
throughout all Elana, the Law ſuppoſing the King him- 
ſelf ro be preſent. See King Bench. Commom Bank or 
Common Pleas, the ſecond Court of Juſtice in England, 
where common and ordinary Cauſes are pleaded between 
Subject and Subject. Here moſt Civil Cauſes are tried, 
whether real or perſonal, according to the Rigour of the 
Law. Here are uſually faur Judges, the Chief whereof is 
called Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. Formerly 
there were ſeven Judges, then fix, then five, Cc. See Com- 
mon Plaas. 0 3045 792% | 
BAND, any Piece, of Stuff cut long and narrow, as the 
Swarth-Band for Infants, G.. 
Bana, in Architecture, a general Name for any flat low 
Member; which is, alſo called Face, from the Latin Faſcia, 
which Vitruvius uſes for the ſame thing; and ſometimes 
Fillet, Plinth, &c. See Faſtia, Plinth, Fillet, &c. 
Band, Knights of the, are a military Order in Spain, in- 
ſtiruted by Alphonſus XI. King of Caſtile, Anno 1332. It 
takes its Name from the Banda, Band; or red Ribbond which 
comes a-croſs over the Right Shoulder and under the Left 
Arm of the Knight. This Order is for none but Nobles 3 
the eldeſt Sons of Grandees are excluded ; and before Ad- 
mittance, tis requifite to have ſerved at leaſt ten Years 
either in the Army, or at Court. They are bound to take 
up Arms for the Catholick Faith againſt the Iaidels. The 
ing himſelf is Grand Maſter of SJ Order. 
Band of Soldiers, ſo many as fight under the ſame Flag 


or Enfign ; from Bandum, which the Romans uſed in the. 


ſame Senſe with Vexillum, or Banner. Thus Romulus 
called thoſe who fought under the ſame Manipule, (a 
Handful of Hay being then uſed for a Flag) Manipulus 
Athpum. .; ; . 
BANDAGE, a Ligature to bind up Wounds. Theſe are 
of ſeveral Sorts, and adapted to the Siceren: Parts of the 
Body where the Wound happens. The Knowledge of their 
roper Uſe is no ſmall Part of Surgery. T7 -uſſes uſed in 
1 are alſo thus called. See Ligature. | 
BANDALIERE, a large leathern Belt, thrown over the 
Right Shoulder, and hanging down under the Left Arm; 
wore by the antient Muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of 
theirFire-Arms,and for theCarriage of their M uſket-Charges; 
which being put up in little wooden Caſes, coated with Lea- 
ther, now commonly call'd Bangalcers, were hung to the 
number of 12 to each Bangaliere. The French Soldiery ſtill 
retain the Barndaltere ; their Horſe, their Muſqueteers, and 
common Guards, wearing it indifferently ; excepting for 
ſome Difference in its Garniture. The Word ſeems form'd 
from the French Handoalier, a kind of Banditti particular- 
ly infeſting the Pyreneans; who were formerly diſtin- 
2 by this Piece of Furniture; and were themſelves ſo 
enominated, quaſi Ban de Voliers, a Knot of Robbers, 
BANDELET, in Architecture, any little Band or flat 


- Moulding, as that which crowns the Doric Architraye : 'tis 


alſo called Tenia, from the Latin Tænia, which Vitruvi 
uſes for the ſame thing. 4 4 


BANDE: 


the one voluntary and u 


BAN 


BANDEROLLE, a little Standard in form of a Gui- 
don, extended further in Length than in Breadth, hung 
out on the Maſts of Veſſels, &c. ; e 

BANIANS, a religious Sect in the Jadies, who believe 
a Metempſychoſis; and will therefore eat no living Crea · 
ture, not even kill noxious Animals, but endeavour to re- 
leaſe them if they ſee em in the hands of others: they 
are ſo fearful of having Communication with other Nations, 
that they break their Cups if one of a different Religion 
has drank out of em, or even touch'd em; and empty the 
Water out of a Pond where he has waſh'd himſelf. If the 
happen to touch one another, they muſt waſh and puri 


_ thEinſelves before they drink, eat, or enter their own Houſes. 


They carry, hanging at their Necks, a Stone called Tam- 
beran, as big as an Egg, and perforated in the Middle, 
through which run three Strings ; this Stone, they ſay, re- 


preſents their Great God, and upon that account they have 
great R ſhewn them by all the Indians: Banian, 


in their 1 og e, fignifies, innocent People and without 


Guile ; for, es their 13 to hurt any the leaſt 
living Creature, they proſeſs to pardon the Injuries done to 
themſelves. | 
BANISHMENT, or Exile, among us is of two Kinds; 
Oath, the other by 14 
for ſome Offence or Crime. This Puniſhment is by the 
Civilians called Bannimentum, and was antiently termi'd 
Deportatio, if perpetual ; if for a Time, Relegatio. 
BANK, in Commerce, a 'Term given to certain Societies, 
Cities, or Communities, who take on 'em the Charge of the 
Money of private Perfons, to improve it, or to keep it ſecure. 
There are ſeveral of theſe Banks eftabliſh'd in the ſeveral 
principal Trading Cities in Europe; as in Fenice, London, 
Amſterdam, Hamburgh, Paris, &c. But of all others that 
of Venice is the moſt confiderable, as being the moſt an- 
tient, and*that whereon the others are model d. The Bank 
of Venice, commonly call'd the Banco gel Giro, is properly 
a Board of publick Credit and Ini ; or a general and 
r Purſe for all Merchants and Traders; eſtabliſhed 
y a folemn Edict of the Commonwealth, which enacts, 
That all Payments of Wholeſale Merchandize, and Letters 
of Exchange, ſhall be in Banco, or Bank Notes; and that all 


Debtors and Creditors ſhall be obliged, the one to carry 
their Money to the Jank, the other to receive their Pay- 


ments in Janco; ſo as Payments are perform d by a fim- 

le Transfer from the one to the other : he — Bo be- 

re Creditor on the Bank-Books, becoming Debtor as 
ſoon as he has reſign'd his Right to another, who is en- 
ter'd down as Creditor in his Place; ſo that the Parties on- 
ly change a Name, without any effective Payment being 
made. Indeed, there are ſometimes effective Payments 
made, eſpecially in Matters of Retail, and when Foreigners 
are diſpoſed to have ready Money to carry it off in Specie ; 
or when particular Traders chuſe to have a Stock by em to 
negotiate in Letters of Exchange, c. The Neceſſity of 
theſe effective Payments, has given occafion to the open- 
ing a Fund of ready Money; which is found ſo far from 
diminiſhing the Stock, that this Liberty of withdrawing 
Money at pleaſure rather augments it. By means of this 
Bank, the Republick, without incroaching on the Freedom 
of Commerce, or without paying any Ifereſt, is Miſtreſs 
of 50000co Ducats, to which the Capital of the Bank is 


limited, to be in readineſs on any preſſing Occaſion; the 


Republick being Security for the Capital. 

he Word Jank originally fignified a Bench, which 
the firſt Bankers had in the publick Places, in Markets, 
Fairs, c. on which they told — Money, wrote Bills of 
Exchange, Sc. Hence when a Banker fail'd they broke 
his Bank, to advertize the Publick, that the Perſon to 
whom the Bank belong'd was no longer in a Condition to 
continue his Buſineſs. As this Practice was very frequent 
in Italy, tis ſaid the Term Bankrupt is derived from the 
Italian Banco rotto, broken Bench. 

BANKER, a Perſon who negotiates and trafficks in 
Money; who receives and remits Money from Place to 
Place, by Commiſſion or Correſpondents, by means of Btlls 
or Letters of Exchange. See Exchange, Bank, &c. In 
Italy the . of a Banker, eſpecially in Repub- 
licks, does not derogate from the Nobility ; and hence it 
is, that moſt of the Cadets, or younger Sons of Condition, 
undertake it for the Support of their Family. The Ro- 
mans had two Kinds of Bankers, tho their Office was 
much more extenſive than that of the Bankers among 
us; being publick Officers, in whom were united the Func- 
tions of a Broker, Agent, Banker, and Notary ; managin 
the Exchange, taking in Money, aſſiſting in Buying — 
82 , and drawing the Writings neceflary on all theſe 

ons. 

BANKRUPT, a Trader, who conſumes his Stock, or 
runs out in Trade, ſo as not to be able to anſwer the De- 
mands of his Creditors. His abſconding from his Place of 


Abode, or being denied to his Creditors, ſuffering himſelf 
es be arrcitce willingly, for Debt, and ſuffering himſelf to 


(8) 


lie two Months in Priſon, on any lawful Action, is byL, 
deemed an Act of Bankruptcy. See Commiſhon of Bork 


: 12 . ME! 
BANKRUPTCY, the Failure, Abſconding, and Raj, 


- quiſhment of Traffick in a Merchant, Banker, or othe 


rader. There is ſome Difference however, between 
Bankruptcy and a Failure ; the firſt being ſuppoſed yy 
tary and fraudulent, and the latter conſtrain's We 
„by means of Accidents, &c. A Failing, or Stopping of 
note him with Infamy, as Bankruptcy does. When * 
chant, c. fails to appear at the Exchange, &c. L.. ka 
apparent Reaſon, tis call'd a Failing. of Preſence. te 
aukruprcy becomes open from the Day he abſcond 
the Seal is affix'd to his Effects. Thoſe who fa! are oe 
lig'd to give in to their Creditors, a State or ventory of 
all their Effects and Debts, and to ſurrender their Boch: 
otherwiſe they are reputed ere Sankrupss. Il 
Payments and Transfers, as alſo all Acts; Obligations, x, 
of Perſons who fail, are null unleſs made ten Days bes 
the Failing is become publick. See Fank. 
BANNERET, an antient Knight or Lord, who had! 
Right to carry a Banner for aflembling of his Vaſſals, whey 
a Ban was proclaim'd, and might alſo form em into a 
Troop of Horſe ; from the Word Barner, or from By o 
Banae, which formerly 8 a Banner. Antiently then 
were two kinds of Knights, Great and Little; t fr 
whereof were call d Fannerets, the ſecond Bachelors, the 
firſt compoſed the upper, the ſecond the middle Nobili 
To be * for a Bawneret, one mult be a Gentleman 
of Family; and muſt have a Right to raiſe a certain Num. 
ber of arm'd Men ; with Eſtate enough to fub6a at leaf 
28 or 30 Men. This muſt have been very conſiderable in 
thoſe Days, in regard each Man, beſides his Servant, had 
two Horſe-men to wait on him, armed, the one with ; 
Croſs-Bow, the other with a Bow and Hatchet. The Form 
of the Banneret's Creation was this: On a Day of Battle 
the Candidate preſented his Flag to the King or General, 
who cutting oft the Train or Skirt thereof, and making it 
a Square, return d it again, the proper Banner of Banne- 
rets : Hence Fannerets were ſometimes call'd Knights if 
the Square Flag, and by this Form of their Flag they were 
diſtinguiſh'd from Barons. Others will have Bannerets to 
have Perſons who had ſome Portion of a Barony aſſgnd 
'em; and — it under the Title of Haro Proximus, 
with the ſame Prerogatives as the Baron himſelf, Some 
Authors attribute the Inſtitution of Bannerets to Comm, 
Lieutenant of Maximns, who commanded the Roma Le- 
gions in England under the Empire of Gratian, in 383. 
This General, fay they, revolting, divided England into 
40 Cantons, and in theſe Cantons diſtributed 40 Knight, 
to whom he gave 4 Power of aſſembling, on Occaſion, un- 
der their ſeveral Banners, as many of the effective Men u 
were found in their reſpective Diftrits ; whence they were 
call'd gannerets. However this: be, it appears from Fro 
ſart, &c. that antiently ſuch of the Military Men, as wen 
rich enough to raiſe and ſubſiſt a Company of arm'd Men, 
and had a Right to do fo, were eall'd Bannerets. Not, 
however, that theſe Qualifications render'd 'em Knights, 
but only Barnerets ; the Appellation of Knights being 
only added thereto, becauſe they were of the Upper Nobr 
lity, or fimple Knights before. Among the Spaniard! 
Bannerets are known by the Name of Riccos hombrts 


 Larrey will have Zannerets ſo call'd, becauſe of the Hanus 


or Standard waved in the face of the Army at the time of 
their Creation. Bannerets were ſecond to none but Knight! 
of the Garter ; but they dwindled, and at laſt became er 
tint, on the Inſtitution of Baroners by King James l. 
BANNIMUS, is the Form of Expulſion of any Men 
ber from the Univerſity of Oxford, affixing the Sentences 


up in ſome publick Place, as a Penunciation or Promulgr 


tion of it. | 

BANQUETTE, in Fortification, is little Foot-Pat 
or Elevation of Earth in Form af a Step, along a Farap® 
or that by which the Muſquetters get up to diſcover tf 
eee or to fire on the Enemies in the Moat, or 1 
the Covert- Way: Theſe are generally a Foot and half high, 
and almoſt three Foot broad. 3 

BAPTISM, in Theology, from the Greek þamril9, '0 4 
or plunge, the Ceremony of Waſhing; or a Sacrament where 
by a Perſon is initiated into Chriſtianity, and Original: 
waſh'd away in Infants, and actual Sins in Adults who rere 
it. The eus practiſed this Ceremony, after Cirrumeile 
on their Proſelytes, long before the Coming of Jeſus 32 
For the Matter of Baptiſm, any natural Water 15 held 
ficient, but nothing elſe is allow'd: For this reaſon 10 
Stephen II. excommunicated a Prieſt for baptiz4g a C 
with Wine. In the Primitive Times this Ceremom) - 
|= roar gn by Immerſion, as it is to this Day in the On. 

hurches, according to the Signification of the Word. 1 
Practice of the Weſtern Churches, is to ſprinkle the Wa 
on the Head or Face of the Perſon to be bafris's, excef 


_— 
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caſe of N 


lan, in whoſe Ritual tis otder'd, that 
Church of Inlant be plunged three times into the 


and continued 


in the 
the Head of He Immerſion was firſt uſed, 
"ry long time: This was to ſignify either the three 


: inity. 
ſons in nt uſed it: twas then thought to 
cauſe o _—_ ie the Heretichs ſhould lak thr the 
plunge ke, like them, divided the Trinity. Some are of 
2 that 8 in Baptiſm was begun in cold 
Op ntries. Twas in 
inning of 


in thoſe who 


| 
— 0" eſt, &c, It appe: 
Milk, Ro Weſt baptized Adults, Formerly there 


t Diſputes, whether the Bapriſme of Hereticks was 
wrt The — Opinion run for the Affirmative, pro 
ed it was conferr'd in the Name of the Trinity, and 
"herefore they allow'd even that of the Laity, or Women in 
- ofNeceſlity. The Council of Roan in 1072, order'd, that 
the Prieſt ſhould _ faſting, £9c. Theological Authors 
dittinguiſh three inds of Baptiſm. 1. The Bapriſm of 
Water, which is that above-mention'd. 2. The Baptiſm 
of Fire, which is the perfect Love of God, join'd with a 
Deſire to be bapriz'd ; call d alſo the Bapriſm of the Spi- 
eit: on occafion this may ſupply the Place of Water-Bap- 
in. 3. Baptiſm of Blood ; which is the Martyrdom of 
1 Catechumen. Bapriſm, in the Primitive Times, was only 
adminiſter'd at Eaſter and Whirſuntide, except in Caſes of 
Neceflity. The Catechumens were not forward in coming 
to Baptiſm. St. Ambroſe was not bapriz'4 before he was 
elected Biſhop of Milan; and ſome of the Fathers not till 
the time of their Death; ſome deferring it out of a ten- 
der Conſcience; and others out of too much Attachment to 
the World, it being the prevailing Opinion of the Primitive 
Times, that Baptiſm, whenever conterr'd, waſh'd away all 


W antecedent Stains and Sins, The Fathers rallied this ſuper- 


flitious Delicacy to ſuch a degree, that they introduced a 


W different Extreme; the ridiculous Zeal of ſome People car- 


rying them to baprize the Dead by Proxy. 
Baptiſm, or Chriſtening, in the Sea-language, a Ceremony 


in long Voyages aboard Merchant-Ships ; practis d both on 
S Perſons and Veſſels which paſs the Tropick, or Line, for the 
@ firſt time. The Bapriſm of Veſſels is fimple, and conſiſts only 


rr 


in the waſhing them throughout with Sea Water; that of Paſ- 
ſengers is more myſterious : but neither the one nor the other 
—— making the Crew drunk; the Seamen, on Chriſten- 
ing the Ship, pretending to a Right of cutting off the Beak- 
Head, unleſs redeem'd by the Maſter or Captain. The 
Chriſtening of a Seaman, or Paſſenger, is as follows: The 
oldeſt of the Crew who has paſs'd the Line, or Tropick, 
comes, whimfically dreſt, his Face black'd, a —_— 
Cap on his Head, a Waggoner or other Sea-Book in his 
Hand, follow'd by the reſt of the Seamen maſqu'd like 


W himſelf, each having ſome Kitchen Utenſil in his Hand, 


with Drums beating: he places himſelf gravely on a Seat 
prepar'd on the Deck, at the Foot of the Main-Maſt. At 


dhe Tribunal of this pleaſant Magiſtrate, each Paſſenger not 


@ uſually the Caſe with# 


yet initiated, ſwears, he will take care the ſame Ceremo- 
ny be obſery'd, whenever he is in the ſame Circumſtance : 
by ving a little Money, by way of Gratification, he is 
diſcharg d with a little Prinklin of Water; otherwiſe, as is 

- the Seamen, he is heartily drench d 
vith Streams of Water pour'd on him : Ship-Boys are in- 


Jed in a Cage, and drench'd at Diſcretion ; and befides, 


in Memory of the Ceremony, are oblig'd to whip each o- 
ther, which they never {| or . F 
BAPTISTERY, the Place where Perſons are baptiz'd, 
« — * _ tis done. . . in the 958 
4 by Immerſion, the Baptiſtery was a kind o 
— * — the Catechumens were ' la = In the firſt 
mes the Ba tiſtery was a little Church adjoining to a 
_ purpo _ appointed for the Adminiſtration of this 


ur. At firſt, theſe 2a tiſteries were only in the great Ci- 
ies where Biſhops refided, who alone bad the Right of 


the more commodious Adminiſtration of Bap- 
5 Right was confin'd to Pariſhes alone; and if 
cauſe "a nes were found with bapriſmal Fonts, 'twas be- 
the Bilbo had baptiſmal Churches in another Place: Tho 
dition * ometimes granted them to Monks, upon con- 
em to = they would have a ſecular Prieſt along with 

© care of the People; but they afterwards found 


(81) 


means to throw. off the Prieſt, and make themſelves Maf- 
ters of the Church, and attach it, with its bapriſhzal Fonts, 
to their own Monaſtery, 2 | 

BAR, in Heraldry, one of the honourable Members of a 
Coat of Arms, which is hereby divided into two equal Parts 
from Angle to Angte, OY at the Top on the Left 
Hand, and running Diagonal-wiſe td the Right. It takes 
up one Third of the. Coat, and is commonly uſed for the 
0 ² :. . © : 

Bar, in Heraldry, is likewiſe a Fiſh, or Barbel, ofien 
| Rn in Coats of Arms, commonly in a bended leaning 
Poſture. | 

Bar, in Law, is a Deſtruction for ever, or the wing 
away for a time, the Action of hini that hath Right; an 
it is calld a Plea in Bar, when ſuch a Bay is pleaded. 
The Word Har is alſo uſed for a material Bar, ds the 
Places where Serjeants or Counſellors ſtand to plead Cauſes 
in. Court, Priſoners to anſwer, Indictments, &c, Whence 
our Lawyers who ate call'd to the Bar, or licenſed to 
plead, (in other Countries call'd Licentidti) ate term'd 
Zarrifters. | ER ERIN 

Bars, in the Menage, the Bidges or upper Parts of the 
Gums, between the Under-Tuſhes and the Grinders of a 
Horſe z the outward Sides whereof are always call'd the 
Gums. Theſe Bars ſhould be ſharp-ridg'd and lean; for ſince 
all the Subjection a Horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe Parts; 
if they have not theſe, they will be very little or not at all 
ſenſible, ſo that the Horſe can never have a good Mouth: 


for, if they be flat, round, and inſenſible, the Bit will not 


have its Effect; and conſequently, ſuch a Horſe can be no 
_ govern'd by his Bridle, than if one took hold of his 
ail. a 
Sars, in Muſick, Strokes drawn perpendicularly a- croſs 
the Lines of a Piece of Muſick, including between each 
two, a certain Quantity or Meaſure of Time, which is va- 
rious as the Time of the Muſick is triple or common. In 
common Time, between each two Bars is included the 
Meaſure of four Crotchets, in triple Time three Crotchets. 


Their principal Uſe is to regulate the Beating, or Meaſure 


of Time in a Conſort. See Time. | 

BARACK, or Zaraque, a Hutt or little Lodge for Sol- 
diers in a Camp; thoſe for the Horſe were formerly called 
Baracks, and thoſe for the Foot Hutts ; but Barack is now 
uſed indifferently for both: they are generally made by fix- 
ing four forked Poles in'the Ground, and laying four others 
a-crols them; afterwatds they build up the Walls with 
Sods, Wattles, or what the Place affords: the Top is plank- 
ed, thatched, or covered with Turf, as they have Conve- 
nience. When the Army is in Winter Quarters, the Sol- 
diers uſually build Baracks ; in the Summer they are con- 
tent with their Tents. The Wald comes from the Spaniſh 
Barraca's, little Cabins which the Fiſhermen make on the 
Sea-Shore. | „ 

BARALIPTON, a Term in Logick; a Syllogiſm ir 
Baralipton is, when the two firſt Propoſitions thereof are 
general, and the third particular; the middle Term be- 
ing the rg we of the firſt, and the Attribute of the ſc: 
cond : For Example, 

Every Evil ought to be fear d: 

Every violent Paſſion is an Evil: 

Therefore ſomething that ought to be fear d is a vio- 
lent Paſſion. 


BARALLOT, the Name of a Sect. The Barallers 
were Hereticks at Bologne in Italy, who had all things in 
common, even their Wives and Children. They gave fo 
readily into all manner of Debauchery, that they were alſo 
term'd Compliers. | 

BAR ANG, the Name of an Officer among the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, whoſe Buſineſs it was ta keep the 
Keys of the City-Gates where the Emperor refided. Co- 
dinus ſays, Barangs are thoſe Officers who ſtood at the 
Door of the Emperor's Bed-Chamber and Dining-Reom. 
Some think they were Engliſbmen, and took their Name 
from the Engliſh bar, to ſhut or make faſt. They were 
arm'd with an Ax. : 

BARBACAN, in Architecture, a Canal or Opening left 
in the Walls, for Water to come in and go out at, when Edi- 
fices are rais'd in Places liable to be overflow'd ; or to drain 
off the Water from a Terras. The Word cames from the 
ItalianBarbacane, which Spelman derives from the Arabick. 

Barbacan, a military Term, fignifying a Cleft or Aper- 
ture made in the Walls of a Caftle or Fortreſs, to fire thro 
upon the Enemy. Some think the Word — * a wooden 
Parapet z others any kind of Defence or Safeguard againſt 
the Enemy : Du Cange calls it the outer Defence. Twas 
formerly a Fort at the Entrance of a Bridge, or without the 
City, having à double Wall, with Towers. 

ARBARA, a Logical Term: A Syllogiſm in Har- 
bara, is that whereof all the Propoſitions are univerſa} and 
affirmative; the middle Term being the Subject in the firſt 
Propofition, and Attribute 2 the ſecond: For . 

| go 
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M hocver ſuffers a Man to ſtarve, whom he ought to 
ſuſtain, is a Muraerer: © 

Whoever is rich, and refuſes to give Alms, ſuffers thoſe 
to ſtarve whom he ought to ſuſtain : 


Therefore, whoever is rich, and refuſes to give Alms, 
is 8 Muracrer. ; 


BARBARIAN. The Greeks call'd all thoſe Barbarians 


who were not of their Country; as did alſo the Romans, 


generally. This Word ſignified with them no more than Fo- 
reigner, and did not carry that Odium with it as it does now. 
This may appear from thoſe Lines of Ovid, who was cer- 
rainly a well. red Man. 


Barbarus hic ego ſum, quia non intelligor ulli, 
Et rident ſtolidi verba Latina Gete. 


Ftrabo derives the Word ga. from sg, ber, balbu- 
tire, by reaſon Foreigners coming to Athens uſed to ſtam- 
mer, or ſpeak coarſely: Others derive it from Gagfap, a 
Word that Foreigners frequently ſtumbled on, which yet 
had no Meaning; others from the Arabick Har, a Deſart; 
and Yefſius from the Chaldee Adverb Nn, extra, forts. 
BARBARISM, in Grammar, is a hard or coarſe Ex- 
reſſion, and ſuch as is not uſed by polite Authors; tis a 
Faul between a Soleciſm and Impropriety, and is commit- 
ted by uſing any foreign Word or Phraſe, not ſuited to the 
Genius of the Language ; or by the dropping of Particles, 
Pronouns, or Prepoſitions, where they are neceflary. Sui- 
das, Heſychius, Oc. confine the Barbariſm to a ſingle Word; 
but Yaugelas extends it to Phraſes, | 
BARBE, in Commerce, a kind of Horſes brought from 
Barbary, much eſteem'd for their Vigour and Swiftneſs: 
They are uſually of a ſlender Make, and their Legs far 
apart. "Tis a Maxim, that Barbs grow ripe but never 
old, becauſe they retain their Vigour to the laſt; which 
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xe Britiſh. Others derive the Name from $ 
BAR:FEE, a Pre of 20 Pence, which every Perm. 


yitted of Felony pays the Gaeler, _ _ 
1 BARGE, à little floating Veſſel uſed in the Nay, 


Vigar 
of Rivers, c. Baqrges are of various Kinds, Hig 
uire vaziaus Names, according to the Vatien 2 
Uſes and Structures: As, 1 
A Company Barge, A Severn-Froy, 
A Row-P arge, A Ware- auge, 
A Reyal-Barge, Lila. Hor ſeman, 
A Sand-Barge, - k ef e oe en gaz 
BARK, the exterior Part of Trees, ſerving em for z A 


or Covering, (See Plgnr.) There are a great many kinky 
Sarks in uſe in the {everal Arts : Some in Medicine, zu th 
Quinguina, or Feſuits Bark, Macer, Sc. ſee Cortcy z then 
in Dying, as the Hark of the Alder or Willow, othem h 
Spicery, as Cinnamon, Caſſia ligues, &c. foe Ciunamun, ic 
the Bark of Oak in Tanning, Tarning J others on other 
Occaſions, as Cork; that of the Lizden-Free for | 

for Wells; that of a kind of Bixch uſed by the Jugiay; 
Canoos, capable of holding 24 Perians. The Anton 
wrote their Books on Barks, eſpecially thoſe of the 4þ 
and Liuden; not on the exteriex or outer Bark, but jj, 
inner and finer. | > pe | | 
The Bark of Trees in general is of a ff Ta 
ture, and by many little Fibres which paſs thre . 02 
pillary Tubes whereaf the Wood conſiſts, communicia 
with the Pith; ſo that the proper Nutriment of the Tr 
being imbibed by the Roots, and carried up thro the fy 
arterial Veſſels of the Tree by the Warmth of the gy 
Sc. to the Top of the Plant, is there condens d by the al 
Air, and returns by its own Gravity dawn the Veſſels whi 
do the Office of Veins, lying between the Wood and inna 
Hark, leaving as it paſſes by, ſuch Parts of its Juice asthe 

Texture of the Bark will receive, and requires for its 
t: See Sap. That ſoft whitiſh Rind or Subltance beryee 


makes em prized for Stallions. *Tis ſaid they were an- the inner Bark and the Wood, which Mr. Bradley think 


tiently wild, and run at large in the Deſarts of Arabia; and 
that it was in the Time of Cheqgui Iſmael, that they firſt 
began to tame em. Tis ſaid there are Barbs in Africa 
that will outrun Oſtriches, ordinarily ſold, according 8 
Dapper, for 1900 Ducats, or 109 Camels. They are fe 
very ſparingly ; Dapper ſays with Camel's Milk. *Tis ad- 
ded, that in Barbary they preſerve the Genealogy of their 
Barbs, with as much Care as the Europeans do thoſe of 
their noble Families; and that to ſell em, they always pro- 
duce their Titles of Nobility. | | 
Barbe, a military Term. To fire en Barbe, is to fire 
the Cannon over the Parapet inftead of thro the Embra- 
zures; but in this caſe the Parapet muſt be but three 
Foot and a half high. . 
Barbe, ot Barde, is alſo an old Term for the Armour 
of the Horſes of the antient Knights, and Soldiers, who 
were accouter'd at all Points, La Cruſca ſays, the Barde 


is an Armour of Iron or Leather, wherewith the Neck, 


Breaſt, and Shoulders of the Horſe are cover'd. 

BARBOTINE, a Grain, otherwiſe call'd Semen Santo- 
— and Semen contra Vermes, or Worm-Seed ; which 
ee. | 

BARDESANITES, an Heretical ScR, the Followers of 
Bardeſanes, of Meſopotamia ; who as ſoon as he became a 
Chriſtian, diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his Knowledge in Phi- 
lolophy, but afterwards renouncing the Chriſtian Religion, 
embraced the Errors of Valeutinus, and added to them 
others of his own: He aſſerted the Actions of Mankind to 
depend on Fate. His Followers invented other Notions. 

BARDS, antient Poets among the Gauls and Britons, 
who deſcribed and ſung in Verſe the brave Actions of the 
great Men of their Nation. The Deſign of their Verſes was 
to paint and recommend Virtue, and ſometimes to put an end 
to the Difference between Armies at the very point of En- 
gagement. The Zaras differ d from the Druids, in that 
the latter were Prieſts and Teachers of the Nation, but the 
former only Poets and Writers, (See Druid.) Zarrey, Vo- 
ain, and Paſquier, indeed will have the Bards to have been 
Prieſts; Cluverius and Paſquier Philoſophers ; and Cluverius 
Orators too, but without much Foundation in Antiquity, 
Strabo divides the Sets of Philoſophers among the Gauls 
and Britons into three, vis. the Druids, Bards, and E. 
vates. The Bards, adds he, are the Singers and Poets ; 
the Euates, the Prieſts and Natural Philolophers ; and the 
Druids, to Natural Philoſophy add alſo the Moral. Hor- 
nius however reduces em to two Sects, vis. Bards and 
Druids; others to one, and make Druid a general Name 
comprehending all the others: Cluverius will have it, that 
there were Bards alſo among the antient Germans; becauſe 
Tacitus makes mention of their Songs and Poems which 
contain'd their Hiſtory, Bochart derives the Word from 
parat, to ſing. Camden agrees with Feſtus, that Rarde 
properly fignifies a Singer: and adds, that the Word is 


to do the Office of Veins, ſome account a third Bark, only dif 
fering from the others in that its Fibres are cloſer; tis thi 
contains the liquid Sap, Gums, Sc. found in Plants in the 
Spring and Summer Months. It hardens by little and little, 
by means of the Sap it tranſmits, and is converted imper 
ceptibly into the woody Part of the Tree. There ol 
Trees but what have it; yet tis {till found in leſs Quant 
ty, as the Tree is more expolcd to the Sun : that of the 
Oak is ordinarily about an Inch Diameter. Tis here tha 
the Corruption of Trees generally begins: whence that 
who fell and cut out Trees, ought always to take cate u 
leave as little of it on, as poſſible. See Hood. 

In the two Indies they manufacture the Bark of a certain 
Tree into a kind of Stuff or Cloth. *Tis ſpun and dieß 
much after the manner of Hemp. The long Filament ſe 
parated from it, upon beating and ſteeping it in Water, com 
pole a Thread, of a middle kind between Silk and cou 
mon Thread; neither ſo ſoft nor bright as Silk, nor ſo ha 
or flat as Hemp. Some of theſe Stuffs are pure Bark, and 
are call'd Penafſes, Beambounes, &c. In others they mix 
Silk with the Bark, and call em Guingaus and Nillas: the 
Fontalougees too, are part Silk part Bark, and are al 
diſtinguiſh'd by being ſtriped. | | 

Bark, a little Veflel for the Sea, with pointed or mas 

ular Sails, in number two, or three at the moſt, Any? 
—— the Word from the Latin Barca; Fournier fra 
ZBarce, a City in Africa; and Toletapus from Barceion; 
others, among whom Salmaſtus, from the Greek þ, 1 
round Building; Scaliger from gaęse, ab Oneribus gerend 
Some Authors uſe the Word Bark for any Veſſel that ha 
no Maſts. Of Zarks there are various Kinds: As, 


A Binlanaer, A Skit, 
A Sack, A Saul, 
A Sattee, A A Suouke. 


BARK-BINDING, a Diſtemper incident to Trees al 


2 by ſlitting the Bark, or cutting it along the Grail a 

the lee. 2 
BARK-GALLING, is when Trees are gall'd by That 

or by being bound to Stakes, Ec. and is cured by Clay 


on the gall'd Place, and bound up with Hay. 


BARKING of Trees, is the Feeling off or Stripping the 
Bark from the Wood, The Month of May is the he 
for Barking of Trees, becauſe then the Sap looſens , 
Bark from the Wood; which tis very hard to effel 2 
any other Time, unleſs the Seaſon be very wet; Heat 
Dryneſs being always oppofite thereto. % 

ARM-YEAST, the Head or Workings-out of Ale 
Beer. See Leven, Paſt, Baking, &c. | pelt 

BARNABITES, a Set of Religious, or Regular i 4 
of the Congregation of St. Paul. Their Habit 18 5 
and the ſame with that they wore when ell 
ed, Auno Domini 1533. by the expreſs Bulls of Laß 


Clement VII. Their Otfce is to inſtruct, carechirs, 
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ſerve in h; they were call'd Sarnabites from the 
Marie ee 6 Mites. 

Churc ACLE, in Natural „a little Sea-Animal, 
| BARN the Weſtern Iſles of Scorland ; the manner 


frequent dion has occaſion d fome Speculation among 


1 cle, at firſt, appears in form © 
the * 3 old 2 Timber, 


upon che Shores. a 
r Elembies that of a Muſcle in Colour and Con- 
74 P 


— 4 with Zutures, c. 


by I Not hollow, not unlike the Wind-pipe 
by which it RY etation and that of the Animal inclo- 
bork for rs ofiry ie, that inftead of a Fiſh, which one 
— 4s in the Shell, there is found a perfect feather d Fowl, 
_ ly call'd Solan Gooſe. In a number which Sir Robert 

reh open d, he found the Seg-Fow! perfeRily form'd ; 


= Bill like that of a Gooſe, the Eyes mark'd, the Neck, 


f 9c. very compleat; the Feathers every 
preaſt, Vi, — a nr like thoſe of other Water- 


Fowl. He obſerves, he never faw an of em alive * nor 


know any body that ever did: But adds, he is 
— term d oy 4 — been ſeen as big as the Piſt. 


nne French have alſo their Harnacles, which they call 


ly differing from the Scbtifſh, in that the one ſeems of 


AL a * 


Macreuſe, or Macroul, on the Coaſts of Nor mandy, Wc. 


the Gooſe Kind, the other of the xt» 1 wr * De, Tank. 
| jecting the r Opinions of their being ge- 
1 EE. Fruits 4 d _ the r 
metamorphos'd into Birds, c. obſerves, that 

— — are all oviparos, from the Anatomy of their 
Parts ſerving to Generation, and that they are both Male 
and Female. The French eat the Macrenſe on r 


and throughout all Lent, taking it for a kind of Fi 


| 0 
has the firſt Pro fition univerſal and a 


t Mr. Ray obſerves, tis a real Fowl; and refers it to the 
pecies of Sea-Ducks defcrib'd by Mr. Willoughby. 
BARNACLES, Horſe-Twitchers or Brakes, are Inſtru- 
ments which Farriers apply to Horſe's Noſes when they will 
not and quietly to be od, blooded, Cc. 
BAR a Term in Logick. A Syllogiſm in Baroco 
tive, but the 
ſecond and third particular and neat s and the middle 
Term the Attribute in the two firſt: For Example, 


Every Virtue is attended with Diſcretion: : 
Some kinds of Zeal are not attended with Diſcretion: 
Therefore ſome kinds of Zeal are not Virtues. 


BAROMETER, a Machine for. meaſuting the Weight 


WT of the Atmoſphere, and the Variations therein, in order 


chiefly to determine the Changes of Weather, from the 
Greek ga-, 07715, and wdlegr, menſura. The Barometer 
is frequently confounded with the Baroſcope, tho fomewhat 
improperly ; the latter, in ſtrictneſs, being a Machine that 
barely ſhews an Alteration in the Weight of the Armof- 


lere: but tis one thing to know that the Air is heavier 


at one time than at another, and another to meaſure how 


much that Difference is; which is the Buſineſs of the Ja- 
= meter, | a 


The Barometer is founded on the Torricellian Expe- 


Inment, as tis call'd from its Inventor Torricelli: which 
no more than a Glaſs Tube fill'd with Mercury, her- 


8 ſeal'd at one End; the other open, and im- 
merg d in a Baſon of ſtagnant Mercury. Now, as the 
Weight of the Armoſpbere Aiminiſhes, the Mercury in the 
Tube will here deſcend ; on the contrary, as it increaſes, 
the Mercury will again aſcend: the Column of Mercury 
luſpended in the Tube being always equal to the Weight of 
the incumbent Armoſpbere; as is ſhewn under the Word 
a» , 13 | 
ve Mechaniſm of the Barometer is as fellows. 

A A Glaſs Tube A B, e Pneumaticks, al 1. berme- 
| cally ſeal'd in A, having its Diameter about 2 of an 
bach, and its Length at leaſt 3x Inches, is fill'd with 
Fecury ſo juſtly, as not to have any Air over it, nor 
any Bubbles adhering to the Sides of the Tube ; which 
« beſt done . of a Glaſs Funnel, with a capil- 
a) Tube, he Orifice of the Tube, Alla after this 
N ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſs'd by the Finger, 
+y exclude any Air between it and the Mercury, 
Dian us immerg'd in a wooden Veſſel, of a convenient 

g Did. ſo, however, as not to touch the Bottom: At 
un xe of 28 Inches from the Surface of the Mer- 
0 are fix'd two Plates, C E and P F, divided into two 
er Þ and theſe again ſubdivided into any Number of ſmal- 
o nder Laſtly, the Tube is incloſed in a wooden Frame, 
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cons Miſſions. This Order was founded by Antoine © Many Attempts 


moſphere again grows lighter, the Column of 


Scale of Mercury in the Tube is found t 


BAR 


s have been made to render the Changes 


in the Barometer more ſenſible, and fo to meaſure the Ar- 
moſphere more accurately; which has given Riſe to a great 
Number of Farumeters of different Structures. nce 
comes the Whee] Barometer, Diagonal Barometer, Har i- 


gontal Barometer, Pendant Barometer, &c. of each where- 


of in their turns. 1 | __ 
Des Cartes, and after him Huygens; uſed a Tube AB, Fig. 


2, having a Cylindrick Veſſel C D; one half of which Veſſel, 


ether with the upper Part of the Tube, were fill'd with 

ater z the other half of the Veſſel, and the lower Part 
of the Tube, with Mercury: But here, tho the Column 
ſuſpended was larger, and conſequently the Variation great- 
er, yet the Air impriſon'd in 
degrees, fill'd the void Space in the top, and fo tuin'd the 
Machine. He then bethought himſelf of placing the Mer- 
cury a top, and the Water at botrom, in the manner fotlow- 
ing: ADG, Fig. 3. is a bent Tube hermetically ſeal'd in A, 
and open in G ; the cylindrick Veſſels B C and F E are 
equal, and about 29 Inches we - the Diameter of the 
Tube is about a Line, that o each Veſſel I5 Lines, and 
the Depth of the Veſſels about 10; the Tube is fill'd with 
Mercury (the common Barometer ſtanding about 29 Inches) 
which will be ſuſpended between the middle of the Veſſel 
PE, and that of the Veſſel BC; the remaining Space to 
A, being void both of Mercury and Air: Laſtly, common 
Water, ting'd with a fixth Part of Aqua Regis, to prevent 
its freezing, is pour'd into the Tube F G, a it riſes a Foot 


above the Mercury in DF. When, then, the Mercury rifing . 


above the Level of that contain d in E E, through the Tube 
A D, becomes a Balance to the Weight of the Amoſphere; 
as the Atmoſphere increaſes, the Glumn of Mercury will 
increaſe, conſequently the Water will deſcend ; as the At- 
Mercu will 
deſcend, and the Water aſcend. This Barometer there- 
fore, which is the Tame with that of Dr. Hook, will diſco- 
ver much minuter Alrerations in the Air than the common 
one : for, inſtead of two Inches, the Fluid will here vary 
two Foot; and by enlarging the Diameters of the Cylinders, 
that Variation may be {till increas'd ; but it has this Incon- 
venience, that the Water will evaporate, and ſo render the 
Alterations precarious; tho the Evaporation be, in ſome 
meaſure, prevented by a Drop of Oil of ſweer Almonds 
ſwimming a-top. ' On account of this DefeQ, others have 
had recourfe to a e 
Horigontal, or Rectangular Barometer, ABR CD, Fig. 4. 
the Tube whereof is bent, in form of a Square BCD; 
a-top of its ndiculat Leg it is join'd to a Veſſel 
or Gicdern AB; and its Variation accounted on the Ho- 


o 


rizontal Leg CD. Now here the Interval, or Space of 


Variation, may be made of any Extent at pleaſure, and 
ſo the minuteſt Change in the Air become Enäble. For 
the Diameter of the Tube C being given, tis eaſy to 
find the Diameter of the Veſſel A B, ſo as that the Scale 
of Deſcent in the Tube DC ſhall have any given Pro- 
portion to the Scale of Aſcent in the Veſſel AB; the 


ule being, that the Diameter of the Veſſel is to that of 


the Tube in a fubduplicate reciprocal Ratio of their Scales. 


The Diameters then of CD and A B being given, together 
n 


e Veſlel, the 
; as the Square 
of the Diameter of the Tube is to the Square of the Dia- 
meter of the Veſſel, fo, reciprocally, is the Scale of Mer- 
cury in the Veſſel to the Scale of Mercury in the Tube. 

This and the preceding Contrivance of Huygens, are 
founded on a Theorem in Hydroftaticks, viz. that Fluids 
having the. ſame Baſe, gravitate according to their perpen- 
aicular Altiruge, not according. to the Quantity of their 
Matter; whence the fame Weight of the 4rmoſphere ſup- 
ports the Quickfilyer that fills the Tube A D and the Ciſ- 
tern B, as would ſupport the Mercury in the Tube alone. 
See Hyaretar a. 
This laſt however, with its Virtues, has great Defects; 
for, by reafon of the Attraction between the Parts of the 
Glaſs and of the Mercury, (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to 
be confiderable) the Length of the Scale, (conſequently 
the Quantity of N and the Attrition againſt its Sides, 
eſpecially in ſudden Riſes and Deſcents, the Mercury breaks, 
ſome Parts of it are left behind, and the Equability of its 
Rife and Fall ruin'd, Some therefore prefer the 
Diagonal Barometer, where the Space of Variation is 
conſiderably larger than in the common one, and yet the 
Riſe and Fall more regular than in the others. The Foun- 
dation of the Diagonal Barometer is this; that in a Torricel- 
lian Tube A B, Pig. 5. inclined at any Angle to the Horizon, 
the Cylinder of Mercury equivalent to the Weight of the 
Armoſphere, is to a Cylinder of Mercury, equivalent to the 
ſame placed in a vertical Tube, as the Length of the Tube 
AB to the e Height B C. Hence, if the 
Height B C be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, Sc. of the Length 
of the Tube, the Changes in the Diagonal Barometer will 


be 


with the Scale or Aſcent of he Peary, 
us 


e Water getting loole by 


ous, than uſeful. It conſiſts of a conical Tu 


BAR 


be double, or triple, gc. of the Changes in the common 


Barometer, This Barometer will ſcarce allow its Tube to 


be inclined to the Horizon at a leſs Angle than 450, without 
undergoing the Inconveniency of the Horizontal one. 
Whyeel-Barometer is a Contrivance of Dr. Hook, to make 
the Alterations in the Air more ſenſible; the Foundation 
of this is the common Vertical Barometer, with the Addition 
of a couple of Weights A and B, Fig. 5. hanging in a 
Pulley, the one playing at liberty in the Air, the other reſt- 
ing on the Surface of the Mercury in the Tube, and riſing 
— falling with it. Thus is the Motion of the N 
communicated, by means of the Pulley, to an Index whic 
turns round a graduated Circle; and thus the two Inches 
of vertical Aſcent are here improv'd to 4, 5, or more, at 
leaſure. But the Friction of the Parts, in the Pulley, and 
ndex, is ſo conſiderable, that unleſs the Machine be made 
with a great deal of Accuracy, it does not anſwer. ; 
Pendant Barometer is a Machine rather . and curi- 
aced verti- 
cally, its upper and ſmaller Extreme hermetically ſealed; 
it has no Veſſel or Ciſtern; its conical Figure ſupplying that 
Defect: for when fill'd, like the reſt, there will be as much 
Mercury ſuſtain'd as is equivalent to the Weight of the At- 
moſphere ; and as that varies, the ſame Mercury takes up 
a different Part of the Tube, and ſo becomes of a different 
Weight. Thus when the Weight of the Atmoſphere is in- 
creas'd, the Mercury is driven up into a narrower part o 
the Tube, by which means its Column is lengrhen'd, and, 
for the Reaſon juſt given, its Weight increas'd. Again, 
the Armeſphere n the Mercury ſinks into a wider 
Part of the Tube, by which means its Column is ſhorten d, 
and its Preſſure accordingly weaken'd. Thus the ſame Mer- 
cury is ſtill a Balance to the Atmaſpbere under all its Vari- 
ations. The Inconvenience in this Barometer is, that 
to prevent the Mercury and Air from changing Places, the 
Bore of the Tube muſt be very ſmall; which Smallneſs of 
the Bore renders the Friction ſo ſenfible, as to impede its 
laying. 
l Marine Barometer is likewiſe a Contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
to be uſed at Sea, where the Motion of the Waves renders 
the others impracticable. Tis png more than a double 
Thermometer, or a Couple of Tubes half fill'd with Spirit 
of Wine; the one hermetically ſeal'd at both Ends, with a 
Quantity of common Air incloſed ; the other ſeal'd at one 
End, and open at the other. Now, the Air, we know, is 
able to act on the Spirit of Wine, and to raiſe it two ways 
the one by its Gravity, as in the Torricellian Tube; the 
other by its Heat, as in the Thermometer. If then the 
two Tubes be graduated, ſo as to agree with each other at 
the time when the Air is incloſed, it will eafily follow, 
that, where-ever the two agree afterwards, the Preſſure of 
the Atmoſphere is the ſame, as at the time when the Air 
was incloſed. If in the Thermometer open to the Air the 
Liquor ſtand higher, confidering withal how much the other 
is riſen or fallen from the other Cauſe of Heat or Cold, 
the Air is heavier; on the contrary, when it is lower, 
compar'd with the other, the Air is lighter than at the time 
when the Inſtrument was graduated. Here the Spaces an- 
ſwering to an Inch of Mercury will be more or leſs, accor- 
ding to the r of the Air incloſed, and the Smallneſs 
of the Tubes; and may be increas'd, almoſt in any Pro- 
port on. | 
But it muſt be remember'd, that the Denſity and Rari- 
ty of the Air, on which this Machine is founded, don't on- 
ly depend on the hs x. of the Armoſphere, but alſo on 
the Action of Heat and Cold. This, therefore, can never 
be a juſt Barometer ; but may properly enough be call'd a 
Menoſcope, or Inſtrument to ſhew the Denſity of the Air. 
Statical Barometer or Baroſcope, uſed by Mr. Boyle, Ot- 
to, Guerric, &c. is fallacious, and liable to be acted on by 
a double Caufe : It confiſts of a large Glaſs Bubble, ba- 
lanced by a Braſs Weight, in a nice Pair of Scales: for 
theſe two Bodies being of equalGravity, but unequal Bulk, 
if the Medium in which they equiponderate be changed, 
there will follow a Change of their Weight; ſo that if the 
Air grows heavier, the greater Body being lighter in Spe- 
cie, will loſe more of its Weight than the lefler and more 
2 but if the Medium grow lighter, then the big- 
ger Body will outweigh the leſs. 
But the molt accurate Barometer ever yet invented,is that 
of Mr. Caſwell; the Structure whereof he deſcribes as follows: 
Suppoſe AB CD, Fig.s. a Bucket of Water, wherein is 
the Barometer # 7 e 2 90 5 m, conſiſting of a Body xr s m, 
and a Tube e 2 . The Body and Tube are both concave 
Cylinders, communicating with each other, made of Tin, 
or rather Glaſs. The Bottom of the Tube, 2 y, has a Lead 
Weight to fink it, ſo as the Top of the Body may juſt ſwim 
cven with the Surface of the Water, by the addition of 
ſome Grain Weights en, The Water, when the In- 
ſtrument is forced with its Mouth downwards, gets up into 
the Tube to the Height y 0. There is added on the op a 
ſmall concave Cylinder, which we call the Pipe, to diſtin- 
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uiſh it from thqother at Bottom, which we call che x. 
this Pipe is to ſuſtain the Inſtrument from linking "ah, 
Bottom. m d is a Wire, 2# 5, 4e two Threads oblique ie 

l 


Surface of the Water, performing the Otfice of 


Now, while the Inſtrument finks more or leſs, b A 
ration of the Gravity of the Air; there, where the Seeks 
of the Water cuts the Thread, is form'd a ſmall Bubb 
which aſcends up the Thread, as the Mercury of the 5 
mom Barometer aſcends, & vice verſa. This allume 
appears from a Calculation which he annexes, ſhews yg, 1 
terations in the Air more accurately than the copy, g,. 
meter, by 1200 times. He obſerves, that the Bubble TH 
dom known to ſtand till a Minute; that a ſmaſl Bla 
Wind, that can't be heard in a Chamber, will make Wh 
ſenſibly ; that a Cloud always makes it deſcend, 4. 
Phenomena of the Barometer. 

The Phenomena of the Barometer are various 
Cauſes aflign'd for em by ſeveral Authors as various, dy 
is its Uſe in predicting the Weather yet perfely ae 
tain'd. : | : 

On the top of Suomen Hill, 1240 Yards high, Dr, yy. 
ley found the Mercury lower by 3 Inches 8 Tenths thu , 
the Foot thereof ; whence it appears, that at ey 1 
Yards the Mercury finks F of an Inch. Mr. Derhay, 
ſome Experiments he made at the Top and Bottom of te 
Monument, allows 32 Feet perpendicular Aſcent to a Fl g 


f the Mercury of £- of an Inch: Whence we have not och 
Foundation for determining the Height of the Aer 
e 


which on this Foundation (were it equally d eren 
where) would not be found more than 5 Miles and ; dd 
alſo a very accurate Method of meaſuring the Height d 
Mountains. 'Thus, if on the Surface of the Earth the Mews 
ry be at 3o Inches, at 1000 foot high, it will be at 1091 


Inches; at 2000 Foot, 29,86; at 3000, 26, 85; at 4000 


25,87; at 3000, 24,93 3 at 1 Mile, 24,67; at 2 Mia 
20,293 at 5 Miles, 11,28; at 10 Miles, 4,24; at 15 Mile 
1,60; at 20, o, 95; at 3o Miles, 0,08 ; at 40, 9,012: thoir 
muſt be obſerv'd, this is on a Suppofition that the Anm 
ſphere is equally denſe every where. 

The greateſt Height the Mercury has been known h 
ſtand at in the Barometer, at London, is 30 Inches}, in 
leaſt 28 Inches; its greateſt Height at the Obſervatory u 
Paris, has been found 28 Inches 27, and its leaſt 26 4, 
the Paris Foot, which exceeds the London Foot by 4: 
and with theſe Obſervations agree others made at Hall, in 
Saxony, by Wolfius. "Tis true, there is an Experimen 
wherein the Height of the Mercury is found ſuprizingly u 
exceed theſe Numbers ; Mercury HEY purged being 

a 


ſuſpended in a Tube, in the Torriceilian way, at the Height 
of 75 Feet; tho by the leaſt Shake it falls down to the d. 


dinary Height. See the Accounts of. this Phænomenon ur 
der the Word Torricellian.  - © | 
The Phznomena of the Barometer, Mr. Boyle obſerres 
are ſo very precarious, that 'tis exceedingly difficult to fom 
any general Rules about the Riſe or Fall thereof. Eva 
that which ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, vis. That wha 
high Winds blow the Mercury is the lower, ſometime 


fails. 
Dr. Halley gives us the following Obſervations. 
That in calm Weather, when the Air is inclined to Nun 
the Mercury is commonly low ; in ſerene good ſettled Wet 
ther, high. | : 
That on great Winds, tho unaccompanied with Nun 
the Mercury is the loweſt of all, with regard to the aut 
of the Compaſs the Wind blows on. That, ceteris parib, 
the greateſt Heights of the Mercury are on Eafterly ad 
North-Eaſterly Winds. That after great Storms of Wind 
when the Mercury has been low, it riſes again very 
That in calm froſty Weather it ſtands high. | 
That the more Northerly Places find greater Alteratw 
than the more Southern: And that within the Tropic 
and near them, there is little or no Variation of the Height 
of the Mercury at all. 
3 Dr. Beal obſerves ; : 
That, ceteris paribus, the Mercury is higher in cl 
Weather than in warm, and uſually in the Morning wl 
Evening higher that at Mid-Day. 2 
That in ſettled and fair Weather, the Mercury 1s high 
than either a little before or after, or in the Rain; 
that it generally deſcends lower after Rain than it was I 
fore it. If it chance to riſe higher after Rain, is is 8 
rally follow'd by a ſettled Serenity. I 
hat there are frequently great Changes in the Air, x 
out any perceptible Alteration in the Barometer. 4 
For the Uſe of Barometers an ingenious Author obſer? 
That by their means we may regain the Knowledg® !“ 
fill reſides in Brutes, and which we forfeited by not cn 2 
nuing in the open Air, as they generally do; 3 b 
Intemperance, corrupting the Crafis of our Senſes. * 
As to the Predictious from Barometers, Dr. La 
found, that the Riſing of the Mercury forebodes — 
ther after foul, and an Eaſterly or North-Ealſterly Wi That 
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is thereof pottends-Southetly or Weſterly: 
That 15 2 ſtorm Winds, or both. | 


Vids Wl the Mercury be inning NY 1 8 
— 5 * it begins to abate. en 


N iu in hde Weather the Falling of: 
Ne er Fe, Thunder; that when foul Weather 
he - Fall, of the Mercury, it ſeldom holds 
happens ſoon after the 4 if fair W 


1] the ſame is obſerv 
$ o . — ; 4 | 2 
vam, from a long Series of Parometrical 
15 32 by Dr. Scheucher, at Zurich, compat'd 


| throughout the whole Year the Mercury was 
pbleryes 22 Place than at the latter, by 2 
ag id ſometimes above two Inches; tho the Difference 
me Medium he computes to be about half an Inch ; and 
& concludes the Situation of Zurich to be near +; of 
ggg Mile higher than that of Upminſter. He found, 
| = a confiderable Harmony between the two; the 
8 ſually riſing and falling, and that much or little, as 
B did 7 this Harmony is not ſo compleat, as has 
ne alerv d in Harumerers nearer home, as at London, 
Paris, in Lancaſt ire, &c. WES = 
* Cauſe of the Phenomena of the Barometer. 


Theſe are the Phanomena of the Barometer; to ac- 
dunt for which, the Hypotheſes that have been framed, 
e almoſt infinite. Indeed, as the Weight of the Atmo- 
here is generally allow d to be the Foundation of the H- 
or. fo tis generally granted, that the Alterations in 
2 Air, are the Occaſions of thoſe in the 

and yet even this does not obtain univerſally. 
for inſtance, accounts for the Changes of the 
ecrometer from the Alterations of Heat and Cold. This, 


I times of its Deſcent, it is more or leſs on the Fret. In 
dis Diſorder, he thinks, its Parts are eontracted and brought 
cloſer together, and for that reaſon deſcend : Beſides, 
In the fretting they let go little Particles of Air, before in- 
W-loſed in em; and theſe rifing into the Top of the Tube, 
the Mercury muſt fink, both from the Column's being ſhor- 
Wecn'd by their Eſcape, and by their lying upon it. Mer- 
cury therefore, he adds, riſes either in very hot or very 
old Weather, between the 'Tropicks, &9c. as being then in 
its natural State; and again, in the intermediate Degrees 
pf Heat and Cold it falls as being contracted, and as it 
were convuls'd and drawn together, But this Account, how- 
ver ingenious, comes far ſhort of accounting for the Phæno- 
mena ; nay, in ſome reſpe&s, contradifts them. 

The Changes in the Kate of the Atmoſphere; there- 
pre, muſt be laid down as the Cauſe of thoſe in the Ba- 
Wrometer ; but then, for the Cauſe of that Cauſe, or whence 

thoſe Alterations ariſe in the Aumaſpbhere, will be no eaſy 
latter to determine; there being, perhaps, no one Princi- 
ple in Nature, that will account for ſuch a Variety of Ap- 
ces, and thoſe too fo irregular, Tis probable, the 
Winds as driven this or that way, have a great Share in 
em; ſome Share too, Vapours and Exhalations riſing from 
the E ; ſome, the Changes in the Air of the 
Waci ou 2 38 ſome, the Flux and Reflux oc- 
caſion d in the the Moon. 
br. Hallcy thinks ho Winds and Exhalations ſufficient ; 
and on their footing gives us a very probable Rationale of 
—_—_ : the Subſtance of what may be ſaid on that 
cad is as follows. 
iſt, Then, the Winds muſt neceſſarily alter the Weight 
of the Air in any particular Country ; and that, either by 
bringing together and accumulating a greater Quantity of 
Air, and ſo loading the Atmoſphere of any Place; which 
vill be the Caſe, as often as two Winds blow at the ſame 
time from oppoſite Points towards the ſame Point; or, by 
ſweepi g away part of the Air, and removin ſome of the 
Load, giv room for the Armoſphere to —_ itſelf; which 
* de the Caſe, when two Winds blow at the ſame time, 
from the ſame Point, oppoſite ways; or, laſtly, by cut- 
ng off the perpendicular Preſſure of t e Atmoſpbere, which 
happens, as _ as ſingle Wind blows briskly any 
Wy; it being found by iment, that a ſtrong Blaſt of 
Wind, even made b 7-5 will render th 25 her 
l ber; and n } ng Ing at 0g 
44 gly, the Mercury, in a Tube under 
wich it paſſes, as well as in another at a Diſtance from it, 
"bldes confiderably. See Philoſ: Tranſat. Ne. 292. = 
8 cold nitrous Particles, and even Air itſelf con- 
load + the Northern Parts, and driven elſewhere, muſt. 


340, Heavy dry E h 3 , 
er „dry Exhalations from the Earth, muſt in- 
e 1 Weight of the Atmoſphere, and heighten its E- 
umz in Ice, as we ſind the ſpecifick Gravity of Menſtru- 

. b diffoly'd Salts and Metals. | 
iſ? 0 1 ir being render'd heavier from theſe and 
aules, 18 thereby the more able to ſupport the 
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Vapours; which baing likewiſe intimately mix'd with it, 
and ſwimming every where equably throughout it, make the 
Weather ſerene and fair: Again, the Air being made 


lighter from the contrary Cauſes; it becomes unable to ſup- 
port the Vapours wherewith it is replete ; theſe . therefore 


— are gathered into Clouds, and thoſe in their 
eſs coaleſce into Drops of Rain. 
_ Theſe things obſerv'd, it appears pretty evident, that the 


- ſame Cauſes which increaſe the Weight of the Air, and 


make it more able to ſupport the Mercury in the BParome- 
ter, do likewiſe make a odd Sky, and a dry Seaſon; and 
the ſame Cauſes which render the Air lighter, and leſs able 
— ſupport the Mercury, do likewiſe generate Clouds and 

ain. 8 8 2 eee 

Hente, iſt, When the Air is lighteſt, and the Mercury 
in the Barometer loweſt, : the Clouds are very low, and 
move ſwiftly ; and when after Rain the Clouds break, and 
a calm Sky again ſhines forth, being purg'd of its Vapours, 
it appears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, and affords 
an eaſy Proſpe& of remote Objects. ee 

24ly, When the Air is heavier, and the Mercury ſtands 
_— in the Tube, the Weather is calm, tho ſomewhat 
leſs clear, by reaſon the Vapours are diſpers'd every where 
equally ; if any Clouds now appear, they are very high, and 
move ſlowly. And when the Air is heavieft of all, the 
Earth is frequently found envelop'd in pretty thick Clouds, 
which pour to be form'd out of the groſſer Exhalations, 
and which the Air is then able to ſuſtain, tho a lighter At- 
moſphere could not. 8 | | 

34ty, Hence it is, that with us the Mercury ſtands high- 
eſt in the coldeſt Seaſons, and when the Wind blows from 
the North or North-Eaſt Corner : for in that Caſe there are 
two Winds blowing towards us at the ſame time, and from 
oppoſite Corners ; there being a conſtant Weſt Wind found 
in the Atlautick Ocean, at the Latitude correſponding to 
ours. To which we may add, that in a North Wind, the 
cold condens'd Air of the Northern Parts is brought hither. 

4%hiy, Hence; in the Northern Regions, the Variation of 
the Mercury is more ſenſible than in the Southern ones; 
the Winds being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, 
more various, and more oppoſite to each other in the for- 
mer than the latter. | - 

Laſtly, Hence it is, that between the Tropicks, the Va- 
riation of the Mercury is ſcarce ſenſible; the Winds there 
being extremely gentle, and ufually blowing the ſame 
way. we & | 
Now, this Account, however well adapted to many of 
the particular Caſes of the Barometer, yet comes ſhort of 
ſome of the principal and moſt obvious ones; and is, be- 
ſides, liable to ſeveral Objections. " | 

For, 1ſt, If the Wind were the ſole Agent in effecting 
theſe Alterations, we ſhould have no Alterations without a 
ſenſible Wind, nor any Wind without ſome Alteration of 
the Mercury ; both which ate contrary to Experience. 

24ly, If twoWinds be ſuppos d blowing from the ſame 
Place, vis. Lond:n, oppofite ways, vis. N. E. and S.W. 
there will be two others, blowing from oppoſite Points, viz. 
N. W. and 8. E. to the ſame Place; which two laſt will 
balance the firſt, and bring as much Air towards the Point, 
as the others ſwept from it. Or thus, In proportion as the 
Air is carried off N. E. and 8. W. the adjacent Air will 
croud in from the other Points, and form a couple of 
new Currents in the Direction N. W. and S. E. to fill up 
the Vacancy, and reſtore the Æguilibrium. This is a ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence from the Laws of Fluids. 

zaly, If the Wind were the ſole Agent, the Alterations 
in the Height of the Mercury wou'd only be relative or 
topical; there would be ſtill the ſame Quantity ſupported 
at ſeveral Places taken collectively: Thus what a Tube at 
London loſt, another at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, 
&c. wou'd at the ſame time gain. But we find the very 
contrary true in Fact; for from all the Obſervations hither- 


to made, the Barometers in ſeveral Parts of the Globe riſe 


and fall together; ſo that it muſh be ſome Alteration in 
the abſolute Weight of the Atmoſphere, that accounts for 
the Riſe and Fall of the Mercury, | 
Laſtly, Setting afide all Obje&ions, theſe popular Phæ- 
nomena, the Mercury's Fall before, and Riſe after Rain, are 
really inexplicable on the foot of this Hypotheſis : for, ſup- 
poſe two contrary Winds {weeping the Air from over Ton- 
don: we know that few, if any, of the Winds reach above 
a Mile high ; all therefore they can do, will be to cut off 
a certain Part of the Column of Air over Loudon: If the 
Conſequence of this be the Fall of the Mercury, yet there 
is no apparent Reaſon for the Rains following it. The Va- 
pours indeed, may be let lower, but *twill only be till they 
come into an Air of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with them- 
ſelves; and there they will ſlick as before. | 
M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the Defects of this Hy- 
theſis with a new one of his own. He aſſerts, that a Bo- 
y immers'd in a Fluid, only weighs with that Fluid while 
it is ſuſtained thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſ- 
Z rain'd, 
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of the Fluid; which by this means becomes lighter. Thus, 
adds he, the watery Vapours, while ſuſtain d in the Air, 
increaſe its Weight; but when let fall, ceaſe to _ a- 
long with it. Thus the Weight of the Air is diminiſh'd; 
7 thus the Mercury falls, and Rain enſues. 

But M. Leibnitz's Principle, notwithſtanding the Expe- 
riment he brings to confirm it, is falſe, as has been made 
appear by a.counter-Ex : . 

y, whether ſpecifically equal, or lighter, or heavier than 
a Fluid, while it is immerg'd in it, whether it be at Reſt 
or in Motion, adds to the Fluid a Weight equivalent to that 
of an equal Bulk of the Fluid; as follows from that Law 
in Hydroſtaticks, That Fluids gravitate according to their 
erpendicular Altitudes. However, were M. Letbnitz's 
Priaciple true, yet tis defective; and that in the ſame re- 
ſpe& with Dr. Halley's: Nor wou'd it accbunt for the Phe- 
nomena more than the other. For, ſuppoſing the Vapours, 
by being condens'd, to be put in a Motion downwards, and 
ſo ceaſing to gravitate with the 1 they will 
therefore fall, till they reach a Part of the Armoſphere of 
the ſame ſpecifick — with themſelves ; and there they 
will hang as before. It the Mercury fall, *twill only be 
during the Time of that Deſcent ; for theſe once fix'd, the 
former Gravity is retriey'd; or, were it not retriev'd, yet 
no Rain wou'd enſue the Fall of the Mercury. 

If it might be allow'd us to add any thing after 
theſe great Men, it ſhould be as follows: Suppoſe any 
Number of watery Veſicles, v. g. a Million, floating in any 
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tain' d, i. c. to fall, ies Weight ceaſes to make a Part of that 


iment of Dr. Deſaguliers. For, a 
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Cauſes aforefaid; their Surfaces, and conſequently Fe 
Friction is leſſen d: They will therefore communicag f 
of their Weighr to the Air, i. e. leſs than the whole 14 
conſequently will deſcend with the Exceſs, i. e. with, 1 
loci ual to the Remainder, as before obſerv d. N, 
the Veſicles can act no otherwiſe on the Surface 1 4 
Earth AB, but by the Mediation of the interjacent dl. * 
ion as their Action on the Medium is leſs, their Akin 

on the Earth will be leſs. "Tis alſo evident, that the 90 
face of the Earth A B, muſt be now leſs preſs'd than befor 
and that in proportion, as the Veſicles reſerve more of the 
Weight uncommunicated to the Medium, to promote the 
own Deſcent, i. e. in proportion to the Velocity of the fit 
ing Veſicles; which is, again, in — 7 — to their Bulk, 
Thus, as the Veſicles deſcend ; their Bulks continually; 
creaſing, the Friction, and therefore the Preſſure on by 
Earth, and laftly, the Height of the Mercury, will cm. 
nually decreaſe, during the whole time of the Fall. Hen 
we ſee, both why the Veſicles, when once beginning to ll, 
perſevere 5 why the Mercury _ to fall at > 
time; and why it continues and ceaſes to fall together 
with em: which were the great Defiderata in the Nilbl. 
phy of the Barometer. 29 8 

i ſee but one Objection that lies againſt this Then , 
and 'tis this, That the Veſicles being put in Motion, wy 
ſtriking againſt the Particles of the Medium and one aw. 
ther with ſome Moment, will meet with a conſiderable Re. 
ſiſtance from the Vis Inertiæ thereof; by which meats they 


Deſcent will be retarded, and the Preſſure of the 4m. 


Part of the Armoſphere, over any determinate Portion of here retriev d; the Impetus of the moving Veſicles bei 


the Globe; for inſtance, over A B. If the upper Veſicles 
be condens'd by the Cold of the upper 
Regions, their ſpecifick Gravity will be 
increas'd, and they will deſcend; the Ho- 
rizontal Claſs 1 v. g. to 2, 2 to 3,89c. where 
meeting with other Veſicles not yet pre- 


larger Veſicles, by the known Laws of At- 


traction. Or, if we rather chuſe to have 
the Wind act, let it drive either horizon- 


the Veſicles, Claſs 8, will be driven a- 
oainſt 9; that, againſt 10, Cc. or the oblique Claſs A 7, 
driven againſt 5, 8 againſt 4, Sc. By this means likewiſe 
will the — coaleſce, and form new and larger Veſicles, 
as before; ſo that their Number, which before was a Milli- 
on, will now be reduced, v. g. to a Hundred Thouſand : But 


by the ſame Coalition whereby their Number is diminiſh'd, 


their ſpecifick Gravity is increas'd, i. e. they come to have 
more Matter in the ſame Space, or under the ſame Sur- 
face; as may be eaſily prov'd from Principles of Geometry: 
For, in augmenting the Maſs of any homogeneous Body, 
the Increaſe of Surtace does not keep pace with that of the 
Solidity ; but that of the former, is as the Ke of the 


Diameter; and that of the latter, as the Cube of the 


. ſame. If then the Diameter of a Veſicle were 4, and its 
Surface and Maſs 24; after Coalition, if its Diameter be 


6, its Surface or Bulk will be 54, and its ſolid Content 81. 
But ſince the ſame cy of Matter is now in a leſs Space, 
or under leſs Dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its Weight 
by the Refiſtance of the Medium. This is evident; for, a 
Body immerg'd in a Fluid, loſes nothing of its Weight, but 
by the Friction of its Parts againſt hols of the Fluid ; but 
the Friction is evidently as the Surface: therefore, where 
the Surface is leflen'd, the Reſiſtance muſt be fo too. Con- 
ſequently, the Veſicles, whoſe Gravity before the Coalition 
was equal to the Reſiſtance of the Medium, now that Re- 


fiſtance is diminiſh'd, will deſcend ; and that with a Velo- 


city, in a Ratio of the Increaſe of the Maſs to the Increaſe 
ot the Surface. In their Deſcent, as they arrive at denſer 
Parts of the Atzzoſphere, v. g. at 4, 5, c. their Maſs and Sur- 
face again will be increas'd by new Coalitions ; and thus, 
by conſtant freſh Acceſſions, more than equal to the con- 
{tans Refiitances, they will be enabled to purſue their Jour- 
ney thro all the Stages of the Air, till they reach the Earth; 
ow Maſſes exceedingly magnified; and in the form of 

ain, | Reb 

Now that the Vapours are got down, let us conſider how 
the Barometer muſt have been affected in their Paſſage. 
F'er any of the Veſicles began to ſubſide, either from the Ac- 
tion of the Cold, or of the Wind, they all floated in the Por- 
tion of the Atmoſphere AB C D, and all gravitated towards 
the Centre E. Here now, each * reſiding in a 
Part of the Medium of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with it 
ſelf, will loſe as much of its Weight, as is equal to that 
of a Part of the Medium of the ſame Bulk with itſelf, 


1. e. each will loſe all its Weight. But then, whatever 


Weight each loſes, it communicates to the Medium, which 
now preſſes on the Surface of the Earth A B, with its own 
Weight, and that of the Veſicles conjointly. Suppoſe then, 
this united Preſſure keeps up the Mercury in the Barometer 
at $o Inches: By the Coalition of the Veſicles from the 


cipitated, they will coaleſce, or run into 


tally, or obliquely: In the former Caſe, 


uppoſed to 8 1 for their Loſs of Surface. Thu? 
heavy Body, ſuſtain'd in a Fluid by a Hair, and mored i 
and down therein, po more on the Bottom, than whe 
held at Reſt z which additional Preflure will be the gente 
as the Velocity of the falling Veſicles is the greater: z 
greater Impulſe being requir'd to break thro the Vis Irriie 
of the contiguous Particles, in a leſs time than in a latget. 
But we have both Reaſon and Experiment againſt this 
jection: For, beſides that the aye” | of the Veficles in 
theſe Circumſtances, muſt be very ſmall, and their Imyule 
inconſiderable; beſides, that the Vis Inertiæ of the fir 
muſt be exceedingly weak, by reaſon of its extreme Sub- 
tility z and that it muſt be a very improper Vehicle to con- 
vey an Impulſe to a Diſtance, by reaſon of its Elafticiy: 
we find, that even in Water, (a groſs un-elaſtick Medium) 
and a Piece of Lead, (a ponderous Body which falls with a 
great Moment) that even here the Body, in its Deſcent 
thro the Fluid, gravitates conſiderably leſs than when fu 
tain'd at Reſt therein: In which the ſeveral Experiment 
of Reaumer, Ramazzini, and Deſaguliers, all agree. 
BARON, a Term uled in various Senſes : Firkt, as 4 
Degree of Nobility next below a Viſcount, and above 1 
Gentleman; in which Senſe it is the ſame as in other Na- 
tions, where Baronie are Provincia; and Barons are 
thoſe who have the Government of Provinces, as their 
Fee holden of the King, ſome having greater, ſome le 
Authority within their Territories: and, probably, all 
thoſe were call'd Barons that had ſuch Seigniories or Lord 
ſhips, as are now call'd Court- Barons; who are the ſame 
with Seigneurs in France, Soon after the Conqueſt, all 
ſuch came to Parliament, and fat as Peers in the Uppet 
Houſe ; but growing very numerous, it was in the Reg 


of King John ordain d, that none but the Barones majures 


ſhould, for their extraordinary Wiſdom, Intereſt, or 
lity, be ſummon'd to Parliament. But this State of 
Nobility being very precarious, and depending ſolely on tho 
Prince's Pleaſure, they at length obtain'd of the King Ler- 
ters-Patent of this Dignity to them and their Heirs Male; 
and theſe were call'd Barons by Patent, or Creation, able 
Poſterity are now by Inheritance Lords of Parliament; & 
which kind the King may create at his Pleaſure. Newer. 
theleſs, there are Barons by Writ, as well as Letters-Pt 
tent; thoſe who were firſt by Mrü, may now juſtly be 
call'd Baron by Preſeription, for that they and their A 
ceſtors have continued Barons beyond the Memory of Man, 
and by having their Sirnames annex'd to the Title of 
Lord ; whereas Barons 2 Patent are named by their Bl 
ronies. The Original of Barons by Writ, Camden refer 


to Henry III. and Barons by Patent, or Creation, o 
menc'd in the time of Richard II. To theſe there il 


third kind added, call'd Barons by Tenure, and fuch i 
the Lords the Biſhops, who, by virtue of Baronies annex 
to their Biſhopricks, fit in the pper Houſe of Parliament, 
and are call'd Lords Spiritual. Permetly all Men were 
call'd Barons, at leaſt all of the King's Family, or tht 
held immediately of him. Chamberlain obſerves, ** 
from the Time of the Suppreflion of the Rebellion of t 
Barons by Henry III. only ſuch among em as had con 
nued loyal, were call'd by Writ to Parliament; and t _ 
thoſe only were reputed Peers of the Realm, who # , 
thus call'd by Writ; and thus the others loſt their P 
Antiently the Earls Palatine, and Ear!s Marches 71 
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Earl of , is no Peer of England,) 
immediate} Ce who hold immediately of the King, 
Peers of the Realm. See Peer. | 
are on is alſo us d for an Officer 3 as the Zarons of the 
Baron * of whom the Lord Chief Baron is the chief; 


Exchequer 5 are his Aſſiſtants, in Cauſes of Juſtice between 


three nw is Subjects, touching Matters belonging to 
che =Y 1 putt the nb Ras, They are call'd 
the becauſe Barons of the Realm were us'd to be im- 
Borne. that Office. eir Office is alſo to look to the 
hunt of the King; to which end they have Auditors 
_—_— ; as well as to decide Cauſes relating to the 


«venue, brought by any. means into the Exchequer. 80 


| = of late they have been conſtantly Perſons leam'd in 


iliam Tem 


che Law; whereas formerly they were Majores & diſcre- 


tiores in Regno, ſive de Clero eſſent, ſive de Curia. Sir 


ple lays, that Paronies were originally the 
er Shares of the Lands of conquer d Countries, which 


| che Northern Invaders, ſuch as the Gorhs, &c. uſed to di- 


Lide among 


their Generals, and chief Commanders ; as 


de ſmaller Shares, divided among the Soldiers, were call'd 


Fees. h ; 
Tages 11s alſo Barons of the Cinque-Ports ; which are 


Members of the Houſe of Commons ; two ſtand for each 


Port. (See Cingue- Port.) Baron is alſo uſed for the Huſ- 


band, in relation to the Wife ; which two in Law are call'd 


baron and Feme. The Chief Magiſtrates alſo of the City of 


of ett X 
| 1271 to ſignify 4 Beggar, and baronare, ' 


before they had a Lord Mayor, were call'd Barons. 
3 detives the Word Baron from the Latin Baro, 
a firong valiant Man. Others from the German hawer, 
Peaſant. Lidore, and after him Camden, take the Word 
in its original Senſe to fignify, a mercenary Soldier. 
The Meſſieurs of the Port Royal derive it from baz©&, 
Authority, Power. Cicero uſes the Word Haro for a ftu- 
id brutal Man. And the old Germans make mention 
4 Baron, i. e. a Villain. The Falians uſe 


Wo beg. Others, again, derive it from the old Gaulliſb, 
Celtick, and Hebrew Languages: but the moſt proba- 
Eble Opinion is, that it comes from the Spaniſh Varo, a 


| gn-Bearer 5 


ed in ſome of our old Statutes, Oc. for Banneret F = 


flout noble Perſon ; whence Wives come to call their Huſ- 
bands, and Princes their Tenants, Barons. In the Salick 
Laws, as well as. the Laws of the Lombards, the Word 
Baron fignifies 4 Man, In the general and the old Gloſ- 


Wary of Philomenes, he tranſlates Baron by dme, Man. M. 


te Marca and Camden, derive it from the German Har, 
an, or Freeman: Others again from Banner haires, En- 


BARON AND FEME, a Term in Heraldry, when 


Dee Coat of Arms of a Man and his Wife are born per 


Pale in the ſame Eſcutcheon, the Man's being always on 


he Dexter Side, and the Woman's always on the Sinifter : 


But here the Wife is not an Heireſs ; for then her Coat 


Puſt be born by the Husband on an Ineſcutcheon, or Ef- 
Wcutcheon of Pretence. 


BARONET, a Diminutive of Baron, a Dignity or De- 


e of Honour next beneath a Baron, and above a . 
Ning Precedency of all other Knights, excepting tho 
e Garter, Tis given by Patent, and is the loweſt De- 


e of 


pee of Honour that is Hereditary. The Word Baronet is 


ularly in a Stature of Richard II. The Order of Baro- 
ets was founded by King James I, in 1611, who rais'd 


En in lieu of Knights Bannerets; or, as others will have 


in leu of the antient Yalvaſors. They had ſeveral con- 
derable Privileges given em, with an Habendum to them 
their Heirs Male. They were allow'd to charge their. 
at with the Arms of Vlſter, which are in a Field Argent 
Hand Gules; and that upon condition of their defending 
- krorince of Ulſter, in Ireland, againſt the Rebels, who 
P d it extremely; and, to that end, were to raiſe 
nd keep up 30 Soldiers, at their own Expence, for three 
cara together; or, to pay into the Exchequer, a Sum ſuf- 
3 do it; which, at 8 4. per Day per Head, is 1093 1. 
ys remitted em. Their Number was at firſt li- 
to 200, but was afterwards increas d. The Title Sir 
2 em 55 a Te Clauſe in their Patents, tho 
i bein bot dubb'd Knights. A Baronet, and his eldeſt 
ah ing of full Age, may claim Knighthood. To be a 
ARO requir'd a Perſon have 1000 /. ber Ann. 
n; und NY, the Dignity, Territory, and Fee of a Ba- 
d Lands which Notion are not only compriz'd the Fees 
ſides th of Temporal Barons, but alſo of Biſhops ; who, 
. eir W Eſtates, have alſo Temporal ones 
> by the King, and call'd Zaronies; by which 
; "wy Barons, and are Lords of Parliament. In an- 
Knights Fees and £ made up a Tenure 
am, which amounted to 400 Marks per Ann. 


rel of 1 for Ships, is ordinarily about 100 Pounds 
uthors derive the Word from the Spaniſh Har- 


BARRETOR, in Law, a common Mover or Maintain- 
er of Suits, Quarrels, or Parties, either in Courts or elſe- 
where; and who is himſelf neter quiet; qui cum Teren- 
tiano Davo omnia perturbat. Lambard deri ves the Word 
from the Latin Barathro, or Balatro, a vile Knave or Un- 
thrift, Skene ſays, that Barretors are Sir#oniſts ; and de- 
rives the Word from the Italian Zarrazaria, Corruption, or 


—_ a Judge. F 

RIC ADG, a military Term for a Fortification, or 
Retrenchment, haſtily made with Veſſels of Earth, Carts, 
Trees, E9c. to preſerve an Army from the Enemy's Shot, 
or Aſſault. The general Matter of Barricados is Trees; 
which are croſs'd with Batroons as long as an Half-Pike, 
bound about with Iron at the Feet, and uſually ſet up in P 
ſages, or Breaches, to keep back as well the Horſe as Foot. 


- BARRIER, a kind of Fortification made at a Paſſage, 


| Retrenchment, Gate, &c. to ſtop up the Entry thereof. It 


is uſually made of great Stakes, about four or five Foot 
high, placed at the Diſtance of eight or ten Foot-one from 
another, with overthwart Rafters, to ſtop either Horſe or 
Foot that wou'd ruſh in; in the middle of which is a 
2 Bar of Wood, which opens and ſhuts at Plea- 
ure. | | 
Barriers have been likewiſe uſed to fignify a martial 
Exerciſe of Men, armed and fighting together with ſhort 
Swords, within certain Rails or Bars, whereby they are in- 
cloſed from the SpeQators. ; 

- BARRISTERS, in Law, Perſons who for their lon 
Study, and Knowledge of the Common Law, ate call' 
out to the Har, to take on em the Protection, and Nefence 
of Clients. Theſe, in other Countries, are call'd Licen- 
tiates. To 2 Sarriſters they were formerly oblig'd to 
ſtudy eight Years, now ſeven. The Exerciſe mas Was 
12 grand Moors perform'd in the Inns of Chancery in time 
of. the grand Readings, and 24 petty Moots at the Iuns of 
Chancery in Term- Time, before the Readers of the reſpec- 
tive Iuns of Chancery. A Barriſter newly called, is to at- 
tend the next fix long Vacations the Exerciſe of the Houſe, 
vis. in Lent and Summer, and is thereupon for theſe three 
Years call'd a Vacation Barriſter. Theſe are call'd Utter 
Barriſters, i. e. Pleaders without the Bay, to diſtinguiſh 
'em. from Benchers, or thoſe who have been Readers, who 
are ſometimes admitted to plead within the Har, as the 
King's, Queen's, or Prince's Council are; hence call'd 
Inner Barriſters. EM | 

BARRULET, in Heraldry, is the half of the Cloſet, 

and the quarter of the Bar. 
BARRY ; when „ is divided Bar- ways into 
an even Number of Partitions, it is expreſs'd in Blazon by 
the Word Sarry, and the Number of Pieces is to my 
cified 2 


cified: But if the Diviſions be odd, then the Field muſt 
be firſt named, and the Number of Bars expreſſed. 


BARRY-BENDY,is when an Eſcutcheon 
is divided evenly both Bar and Bend-ways, 


as thus, Barry-Benay, Or, and Sable, 


BARRY-PILY, is when a Coat is thus 
divided, and it is to be blazon'd Barry-Pily 
of eight Pieces. 


BARTER, in Commerce, fignifies to truck, or exchange 


one Commodity for another. 'The Word comes from the 
Spaniſh Baratar, to deceive or cheat in bargaining 3 per- 


haps, becauſe thoſe who deal this way, uſually endeavour. 


to over-reach one another. 2 


BARTON, in Devonſbire, and the Weſt of England, is 
uſed for the Demeſne Lands of a Mannor, for the | To bu 


Houſe, and in ſome Places for Out-Houſes, Fold-Yards, Oc. 
BASALTES, a kind of Stone, or Marble, deſcribed by 

the antient Naturaliſts as of the Hardneſs and Colour of 

Iron. The largeſt Block of it that was ever ſeen, Pliny 


ſays, was placed by Veſpaſian in the Temple of Peace : 


In it were repreſented 16 Children playing on the Banks of 
the Nie. 4 adds, that the Statue of Memnon, in the 
Temple of Serapis, at Thebes, which neighed at the Ri- 
fing of the Sun, was made of this Stone. Moſt of the an- 


tique tian Figures remaining, are apparently of this 
— — of he Antients call it Lapis Lydius, from Y- 
dia, the Place where it was found in moſt abundance ; and 
the Moderns, the Touch-ſtone, as being uſed to examine 


Gold and Silver. It was hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and re- 
Gfted the File; and had its Name from Baſal, Iron, or 


Baganitu, diligenter examino. Dalechampius ſays, there 
are Stones of the ſame kind near Gaillon in Normandy ; 
others are brought from Erhiopia and Germany. 

BASE, in Architecture, from the Greek Sao, Reſt, or 


Support, is uſed to fignify any Body which bears another ; 
ber ry for x ay ns Parts of a Column and a Pe- 
deſtal. The Baſe is ſometimes alſo call'd Spira, from Spire, 
the Folds of a Serpent laid at Reſt, which make a Figure 
not unlike it. 

The Baſe of a Column is that part between the Shaft 
and the Pedeſtal, if there be any Pedeſtal ; or, if there be 
none, between the Shaft and the Plinth, or Zocle. (See 
Column and Pedeſtal.) 'The Baſe is ſuppoſed to be the 


Foot of the Column; or, as ſome will have it, tis that to: 


a Column which a Shoe is to a Man. The Members or Or- 

naments whereof it is N are ſuppoſed by others to 

ha ve been originally intended to repreſent the Iron Circles 

where with the Feet of Trees and Poſts which ſupported the 

antient Houſes were girt, in order to ſtrengthen them. 
The Baſe is — in the different Orders. 

The Tuſcan Baſe is the moſt fimple of all the Orders; 
conſiſting only of a fingle Tore beſides the Plinth. 

The Dorick Baſe has an Aſtragal more than the Tuſtar 
tho that was introduced by the Moderns, 

The Jonick Baſe has a large Tore over two ſlender Sco- 
zias, ſeparated by two Aſtragals; tho in the moſt antient 
Monuments of this Order there are no Baſes at all; which 
the Architects are at a loſs to account for. 

The Corinthian Baſe has two Tores, two Scotias, and two 
Aſtragals. 
The Compoſite has an Aſtragal leſs than the Corinthian. 
The Attick Baſe, ſo call'd becauſe firſt uſed by the Athe- 
nians, has two Tores and a Scotia, and is very proper for 
Jonick and Compoſite Columns. 

Baſe, or Baſis, in Forrification, is the external Side of 

the Polygon; or, the imaginary Line which is drawn from 


the flank 4 Angle of a Baſtion, to that which is oppoſite 


thereto, 

Baſe of a Figure, in Geometry, is the loweſt Part of its 
Perimeter. 

Baſe, in Mufick, that Part of a Conſort which is the 
moſt heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt, deepeſt and long- 
eſt Sounds; or, which is play'd on the largeſt Pipes, or 
Strings, of a common Inſtrument, viz. an Organ, or Lute ; 
or, on Inſtruments larger than ordinary, for that urpoſe, 
as Baſi-Viols, Baſſons or Baſs-Hautboys, &c. uficians 
hold the Baſe the — Part of a Conſort, and the 
Foundation of the Compoſition: tho ſome will have the 
Treble the chief Part; which others only make a Circum- 
ſtance, or Ornament. Counter-Haſe, is a ſecond Baſe, where 
there are ſeveral in the ſame Conſort. 7. horough Baſe, is 
the Harmony made by Baſi-Viols, or Theorbos, continuing 
to play, both while the Voices ſing, and the other Inſtru- 
ments perform their Part; and alſo filling the Intervals 
when any of thoſe ſtop, M. Brofſard obſerves the Tho- 


(88) 


BAS 


h-Baſe to be a Part of the modern Muſick 9 
— 4 1600, by an Talian, call'd Ludovico 18 by 
"Tis play d by Cyphers mark d over the Notes, on the 0. 
gan, Spinette, Harpſichord, T heorbo, Harp, &c. and fi. 

uently, fimply, and without Cyphers, on the 54. " 


7.6 &c. 12 /£ 2 2 , 

aſe of a Triangle ; any one Side thereof is occaſtonal. 
ſo call'd, tho properly tis the lowelt Side, or that vb £ 
lies parallel to the Horizon. Indeed, in a reffangleq 7. 
angle, the Baſe is properly that Side oppoſite to the right 
Angle, i. e. the Hyporhenuſe. The Baſe of 4 ſolid Fxur 
is its loweſt Side, or that whereon it ſtands :. Baſe of ac. 
nick Section is a right Line in the e nd Pe. 
hola, made by the common Interſection of the ſecant Plan 
and the Baſe of the Cone. Tt 
_ BASE-COURT, in Law, is any Court that is not d 
Record. See Court. 


BASE-FEE, or Baſe-Eſtate, in Law, is a Baſe-Tenure, | 


or Tenure at the Will of the Lord. See Fee, 
BASE-POINT, in Heraldry. See ſcutc heon. 

 BASE-RING of a Cannon, is the great Ring next be. 

hind the Touch-hole. | 

BASE-TENURE, is holding by Villanage, or other uf. 
tomary Service; as diſtinguiſh'd from the higher Tenure in 
capite, or by military Service. See Tenure. 

BASIL, among Joiners, c. the Angle to which the 
Edge of an Iron Tool is ground. To work on ſoft Wood they 
uſually make their Saſil 12 Degrees, for hard Wood 18; it 
being obſerv'd, that the more acute or thin the Za is, 
the better and ſmoother it cuts; and the more obtuſe, the 
ſtronger and fitter for Service. 

Baſil, a Monaſtick Order. The Order of St. Baſil is the 
moſt antient of all the religious Orders ; it takes its Name 
from St. Baſil, Biſhop of r in Cappadocia, who was 
the Author of the Rule obſerv'd by this Order. The Or- 
der of St. Baſil was antiently very famous in the Eaſt, 

BASILARE. OS. See Sphenoides Os. 

BASILIC, or Baſilica, in Architecture, from the Greek 
Baonunn, royal Houſe, or Palace; a Term antiently uſed for 
a large Hall, or publick Place, with Iſles, Porticos, Galle- 
ries, Sc. where * Princes adminiſter d Juſtice in Perſon; 
But the Word has been fince transfer'd to fignify any great 
Church, Court of Juſtice, or Exchange. is „ opi- 
nion, that Baſflics were formerly ſuch Churches as were 
not conſecrated : But Baronius ſeems to have more Res- 
ſon, when he ſays the Term was applied to the moſt * 
ficent Churches; ſuch, which by their Grandeur as far ſur- 

aſs'd other Churches, as Princes Palaces do private Houſes, 
hus we ſtill ſay, the Saſilic of Sr. Peter, tor the Church 
of St. Peter, &c. M. Perrault ſays, that Baſilics di 
er'd from Temples, in that the Columns of Temples were 
without-fide, and thoſe of Baſilics within. There were 
formerly four kinds of Churches at Rome, viz. Patriarchal, 
Titular, Diaconial, and Oratorial ; whereof the firſt ven 
thoſe particularly call'd Baſilics. See Church and Temple. 

BASILICA, in Anatomy, the Name of a Vein, call 
alſo Hepatica; arifing from the Axillary Branch, and rur- 
ning the whole Length of the Arm. It divides it felf into 
two; the one whereof runs down the Radius, the other 
down the Ulna; the little Branches whereof extend to the 
Fingers. There are two Veins of this Name; the on 
whereof is call'd the ſuperficial, or ſubcutaneous z the other, 
the deeper or inner Baſilica. | . 

BASILICON, in Pharmacy, is an Unguent fo call, 
compos'd of Rofin, Wax, Pitch, and Oil; which the Sut- 
geons uſe for a Suppurative. | 

BASILICS, a Collection of the Roman Laws, tranſlated 
into Greek by the Order of Baſilius and Leo, which were 
Force in the Eaſtern Empire till its Diflolution. 
comprehended the Inſtitutes, Digeſts, Code, and Novel, 
ſome Edifts of Zuſtinian, and other Emperors. The o 
lection conſiſted of 60 Books; for which reaſon it was cal 
Eur. It is ſuppoſed to be the Work of the 74 

ror Leo, the Philoſopher, who gave it the Name of 

ather Baſil. Of the 60 Books, there are now remain 
41 ; the remaining 19 are, in ſome meaſure, ſuppli from 
the Synopſis Baſilicon, &c. | F] 

Baſilics were Officers in the Grecian Empire, who "I 
the Emperor's Orders. The Word is deriv'd from fas 
regal. Fr. 

BASILICUS, or Cor Leonis, is a fix'd Star of oe 4 
Magnitude, in the Conſtellation Leo. Its Longitude, "i 1 
tude, c. ſee among thoſe of the other Stars in the 
tion Leo. ; K 94 

BASILIDIANS, were Hereticks, the Followers Oats 
ſilides, who lived near the Beginning of the ſecond 10 
ry: He was educated in the Gnaſtick School ovf bs | 
Simon Magus prefided ; with whom he agreed, that Phat 
was only a Man in Appearance, that his Body ws * nt, 
tom, and, that he gave his Form to Simon the "> les to 
who was crucified in his Stead. He allow'd his DU? 
renounce the Faith to avoid Martyrdom z beca 
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| "BASIS in Anatomy, is applied to the upper and broad · 


Id paſſes thro the Pituitary Gland, and from thence into 
Wc Veins, That Capacity alſo is called Baſon; which is 
Jormed by the Offs lia and Sacrum, and contains the Blad- 
| der of Urine, the Matrix, and the Inteſtines. See Pelvis. 


Wfaſtened to the Extremities of the Strings; the one to hold 


che Weight, the other the thing to be weigh'd. See Balance. 
| 


W Tocus of the Glafles to be ground. In theſe Baſors it is, 
chat Convex Glaſſes are form'd, as Concave ones are form'd 
Won Spheres or Bowls. Glaſſes are work'd in Baſons two 
W ways: In the firſt the Baſor: is fitted to the Arbor, or Tree, 
of a Lath, and the Glaſs (fix'd with Cement to a Handle 


. 


11 0 Myſteries in the Name of God, by 
. is the People. They alſo invented 
bich they ulets, to Which they attributed great Vittues. 
ertain _—_ Buſebius, that this Impoſtor wrote 24 Books 
'e le Goſpels, and that he forged ſeveral Prophets 3 to 
pon 70 hich he gave the Names Barcaba and Barcoph : 
wo 0 10 les ſuppoſed there were particular Virtues in 
is Di 8 thought with Pythagoras and Plato, that 
were not found by chance, but naturally fignified 
bing. Baſſlides, to imitate Pythagoras, made his 
_ * filetce for five Years. WE 
:OGLOSSUM, or rather Baſ/igloſſum; in Anato- 
is a Pair of Muſcles which ariſe fleſhy from the Baſis 


of the Mouth. The Word comes from the Greek 


59 moſt. The Root of the Os Hyoides hath likewiſe 


| BASON, in Anatomy, is a round Cavity in form of a 


anne], firuate between the anterior Ventricles of the 


a ſcending from its Baſe, and ending in a Point at 
| bo Piruitaria; tis form'd of the Pia Mater, 


C 
4 


und receives the Serofity which comes from the Brain, 


Baſons of 8 Balance, two Pieces of Braſs, or other Matter, 


Baſon, or Diſb, 8 They uſe vari- 


ous kinds of Baſons, of | 
Forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to the 


of Wood) preſented and held faſt in the Right Hand 
within the Baſon, while the proper Motion is given by the 


Foot to the Baſon: In the other, the Baſon is fix'd to a 
Stand, or Block, and the Glaſs with its wooden Handle 


W moved. The moveable Baſons are very ſmall, ſeldom ex- 
W cccding five or fix Inches in Diameter; the others are 
W larger, ſometimes above ten Foot Diameter. After the 
Class has been ground in the Baſon, tis brought ſmoother 
vith Greaſe and Emery; and poliſh'd firſt with Tripoli, and 


at ao bu 


finiſh'd with Paper cemented to the Bottom of the Baſor. 
See Glaſs, Lens, Mirror: | 
Baſon, among Hatters, a large round Shell, or Caſe, or- 


WW dinarily of Iron, placed over a Furnace; wherein the Mat- 
er of the Hat is moulded into Form. The Hatters have 
W allo Baſons for the Brims of Hats, uſually of Lead, having 


| largeſt Block to go through. See Har. 


an Aperture in the middle, of a Diameter ſufficient for the 


\ 


Baſon is alſo uſed on varigus Occafions for a Reſerva- 


bory of Water; as, the Haſon of a Fer 4 Eau, or Foun- 
uin; the Baſon of a Port, of a Bath, c. which laſt Vi- 
uvius calls Labrum. See Fountain. | 


BASS VIOL, a Muſical Inftrument, of the ſame Form 
vith that of the Violin, except that tis much larger. Tis 
iruck like that, with a Bow; but has Strings and eight 

e Sound it 


Stops, divided into Hal- Stops, or Semi- Tones. 
Velde is much more grave, ſweet, and agreeable, than that 
of the Violin, and of much better effect in a Conſort. See 


Violin, 


| q ZASSON, or Baſſoon, a Mufical Inftrument of the 


— Kind, ſerving for the Baſe in Conſorts of Muſick, 
woo Sc. To make it more portable it divides into 
Ho ats: Its Diameter at Bottom is nine Inches, and its 
34880 1 4 with Keys, c. like large Flutes, 
b O RELIEVO, or Baſs Relief, a Piece of Sculp- 
— = Figures whereof do not ject far, or ſtand out 
dit © Ground with their 2 M. Felibin 
the 2 nes three Kinds of Baſſo Relievo's; in the firſt 
the ay 1gures _ almoſt with their full Relievo, in 
econd they do but ſtand out one half, and in the third 
BAST in Coins, Vaſes, Sc. See Relievo. 
ful Wedlock. 3:2 natural Child, or one born out of law- 


*ick: differing frem one born in Adultery, or In- 
= that the Perſons concern'd are free, or a ow'd ro 
The 965 Marriage, Adultery, Concubines, &c. 

Princes wit. 45, or natural Sons of a King in France, are 
Gentlemes own d ; thoſe of a Prince, or Nobleman, are 
and pay T 3 but thoſe of a Gentleman are onl Plebeians, 

Mes. Baſtards cannot ſucceed re they are 


r have Succeflors except their own Chil- 


legitimated; n 


( 8 3 


this Name is proper to it, altho by its Situation it 


pper, Iron, £c. and of various 


BAS 


: ; «" tt. 3 neee hrs 
dren begbt in Wedlogk ; otherwiſe their Succeſſion he- 
longs to the King. By the Roman Law the Mother fuc- 
ceeded her Baſtard-Child, & vice verſa: But there was 4 
great Difference between Baſtards and thoſe they call'd 
Spurious, The Law did not own the latter, nor allow 


em Suſtenance, becauſe they were born in common and 


uncertain Proftitution. I non habet Patrem, tui Pater 
eſt Populus, The former ſort, born in Concubinage, 
which reſembles Marriage, ſucceeded their Mothers, and 
had a Right to demiand Suſtenatice of their natural Fa- 
thers. They were look'd upon as domeſtick Creditors, that 
ought to be treated the more favourably, for being the in- 
nocent Product of their Parents Crimes. Sdiom would have 
it, that the Parents ſhould be deprived of theit paternal 
— nach bg their Baſtards, becauſe, as they were wy 
Parents for Pleaſure, that ought to be their only Reward. 
Antiently in Rowe, natural Children were quite excluded 
from ſucceeding their Father ab inteſtat. but they might 


5 be appointed Heirs in general. The Emperors Arcadius 


and Honorius made a Reſtriction, that when there were 
legitimate Children, the Baſtards ſhould only come in for 
a Twelfth, to be ſhared with their Mother. Fuſtinian 
afterwards ordered, that they might come in for Half; 
and ſucceed ab inteſtat. for a Bath, when there were Le- 
itimates. Baſtards might be legitimated by ſubſequent 
rriage, or by the Prince's Letters. Only the King in 
France can give a Right of Legitimacy, and a Power to 
ſucceed, 'The Em 8 allow'd Fathers to le- 
gitimate their Baſtards by Adoption alone: But this was 
aboliſhed Dy . ar and Fuſtinian, leſt by this Indulgence 
they ſhould authorize Concubinage. The Pope has ſome- 


times legitimated Baſtards. Nay, the Holy See has 


ſometimes R's not only with Illegitimates, but the Off- 
ſpring of Adultery, as to Spiritual Confiderations, in allow- 
ing of their Promotion to Epiſcopacy. Baſtards not legiti- 
mated, may * — of their Goods by Donation among the 
Living, or by Will. Thoſe legitimated by ſubſequent Mar- 
riage, are in the ſame State, and enjoy the ſame Rights, 
with thoſe born in Wedlock : But thoſe who are legitima- 
ted by the King's Letters, are not eſteemed legitimate, 
or capable of ſucceeding, but with regard to ſuch of rheir 
Parents as have conſented to their itimation. Pope 


Clement VII, by his Bull, forbad a Prieſt to reſign his Be- 


nefice to his Baſtard. A Baſtard's Arms ſhould be croſſed 


with a Bar, or Fillet, from the Left to the Right. They 
were not formerly allow'd to carry the Arms of their Fa- 
ther, and therefore they invented Arms for themſelves ; and 
this is ſtill done by the natural Sons of a King. Baſtards 
cannot be admitred to fimple Benefices, or 4 loweſt Or- 
ders, without a Diſpenſation from the N. ; or into Holy 
Orders, or a more than ſimple Benefice, without one from 
the Pope : nor are they allow d to bear Office without the 
Prince's Letters. 

A Baſtard, by the Law of England, cannot inherit Land 
as Heir to his Father; nor can any Perſon inherit Land as 
Heir to him, but one that is Heir of his Body. If a Child 
be begotten by him, who doth marry the Woman after the 
Child's Birth, yet is it in Judgment of the Law a Baſ- 
tard, tho the Church holds it legitimate. If a Man take 
a Wife who is great with Child by another, not her Hus- 
band, it is call'd the Child, and may be the Heir of the 
Husband, tho it were, born but one Day after the Eſpou- 
ſals ſolemniz d. If one marry a Woman and die before 
Night, and never bed her, and ſhe have a Child after, it 
is accounted his Child, and legitimate. If a Man or Wo- 
man marry again, and have Ifue by the ſecond Wife or 
Husband, whilſt the firſt is living, ſuch Iſſue is a Baſtard. 
If a Woman elope with a Stranger, and hath a Child by 
him, her Husband being within the four Seas, this is le- 
gitimate, and ſhall inherit the Husband's Lands. He that 

ets a Baſtard in the Hundred of Middleton, in Kent, 
rfeits all his Goods and Chattels to the King. = 

BASTERNA, a Kind of Vehicle, or Chariot, uſed by 
the antient Roman Ladies. Salmaſius obſerves, that the 
Baſterna ſucceeded the Litter; from whence it differ'd 
very little, except that the Litter was borne on the Shoul- 
ders of Slaves, and the Ba by Beaſts. Caſaubon ſays, 
it was borne by Mules. F. Daniel, Mabillon, &c. call it 
a Kind of Chariot, and ſay it was drawn by Oxen, to go 
the more gently : And Gregory de Tours gives an Inſtance 
of its being borne by wild Bulls. The Infide they call'd 
Cavea, Cage; and it had ſoft Cuſhions or Beds, b 
Glaſſes on each Side, like our Chariots. The Mode of Ba- 
terna's paſſed from Italy into Gaul, and thence into other 
Countries ; and to this we owe our Chariots ; which, tho we 
call 'em Currys, yet have they no Conformity to the antient 
Currus, but are in effect Baſterna's improv'd. Papias 
thinks, that Baſterna is wrote for Veſterna: Roſweid ſays, 
it ſhould be Vix Sterna, which he concludes from [/7dore, 
who ſays, Baſterna, Vie ſterna. The Word, however, feems 
derived from gt or fdoxw, I carry; of from 8co, any 
thing proper for « Carriage. Sce Coach. 
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BASTILE, is a ſmall antique fortified Caſtle with Tur- 
rets, made uſe of, at preſent, 1 Priſons; as that at Paris, 
built by Charles V. 1369. which alone has retained this Name. 
Originally, it ſignified a Redoubt before a Place befieg'd. 

BASTION, in the Modern Fortification, a huge Maſs 
of Earth uſually faced with Sods, ſometimes with Brick, 
rarely with Stone, ſtanding out from a Rampart, whereof 
it is a principal Part. 'This is what in the antient Fortifica- 
tion was called ZPulwark. A Baſtion conſiſts of two Faces 
and two Flanks. The Faces ar as 1 : 2 D, 
(Tab. Fortification, Fig. 1.) including the Angle of t 
22 The Flanks — the Lines BA, SD. The U- 
nion of the two Faces makes the outmoſt or ſaliant Angle, 
called alſo the Angle of the Baſttion : The Union of the 
two Faces to the two Flanks, makes the Side Angles, call- 
ed the Shoulders or Epaules : And the Union of the two 
other Ends of the Flanks to the two Curtains, the Angles 
of the Flanks. - Baſtions are either ſolid or hollow. . 

The Foundation of the Baſtion is that great Rule in 
Fortification, vis. That every Part of the Works mult 
be ſeen and defended, from ſome other Part: Mere An- 
gles therefore are not ſufficient, but Flanks and Faces are 
indiſpenſably requiſite. If the Baſtions E FG and HI K 
conflied of Faces alone, the Angles G and H could not 
be defended from the Lines FG or I H. But if the 
Baſtion conſiſts of Flanks and Faces, as A B CS P, all the 
Points may be defended from the Flanks; there be- 
ing none v. g. in the Face BC, but what may be de- 
fended from the oppoſite Flank E L., nor any in the 
Curtain A E, but may be defended from the adjacent 
Flanks B A and EL; nor any in one Flank B A, but 
may be defended from the other E L. For the Pro- 
zortions of the Faces are not to be leſs than 24 Rhine- 

ud Perches, nor more than 30. The Flanks are better 
as they are longer, provided they ſtand at the ſame 
Angle of the Line of Defence : Hence the Flank muſt 
ſtand at right Angles to the Line of Defence. Indeed, in 


the antient Fortification, the Flank is made perpendicular 


to the Courtine, ſo as to have the Angle out of the Ene- 
mies Eye; but this is now provided for, by ſinking the 
lower Part of the Flank two or three Perches, as the Line 


AS, nearer the Axis of the Baſtion CH: Which Part 


thus ſunk, is better if made concave, than reQilinear, and 
if double, with a Ditch between, than if fingle. The Diſ- 
poſition of the Flanks makes the principal Part of Fortifi- 


cation; tis that on which the Defence principally de. 


pence: and which has introduced the various Forms and 
anners of Fortifying. If the Angle of the Baſtion be 


leſs than 60 Degrees, it will be too ſmall to give Room for 


Guns; and beides, fo acute as to be eafily beaten down 
by the Enemies Guns; to which may be added, that it 
will either render the Line of Defence too long, or the 
Flanks too ſhort : It muſt therefore be more than 60 De- 
rees; but whether or no it ſhould be a right Angle, or 
ome intermediate Angle between 6c and 90, or even whe- 
ther or no it ſhould exceed a right Angle, is ſtill diſputed. 
Hence it follows, that a Triangle can never be fortified, in 
regard either ſome or all of the Angles will be either 60 
Degrees, or leſs than 60. See Fortiſication. 

Solid Baſtions are thoſe that are fill'd up entirely, and 
have the Earth equal to the Height of the Rampart, 
without any void Space towards the Centre. Void or hol- 
low Baſtions are thoſe that have a Rampart, or Parapet, 
ranging only round about their Flanks and Faces, ſo that a 
void Space is left towards the Centre; and the Ground is 
there ſo low, that if the Rampart be taken, no Retrench- 
ment can be made in the Centre, but what will lie under 
the Fire of the Beſieged. 5 3 

A Flat Baſtion is a Baſtion, built in the middle of a 
Courtain, when it is too long to be defended by the Baſti- 


on, at its Extremes: Dr. Harris ſays, tis a Baſtion built 


on a right Line. 

A Cut N ws: is that which has a re- entring Angle at 
the Point; ſometimes alſo called Baſtion with a Tenaille; 
uſed, when without ſuch a Contrivance the Angle would be 
too acute. We likewiſe give the Term Cur Baſkion to ſuch a 
one as is cut off from the Place by ſome Ditch, c. ſome. mo- 
dern 9 having found the Art of Fortifying by Pieces 
detach'd from the reſt. Theſe are alſo called Ravelines. 

A Compoſed Baſtion is when the two Sides of the interi- 
or Polygon are very unequal, which makes the Gorges, alſo 
unequal. 


A Regular Baſtion is that which hath its | 
of Faces, Flanks, and Gorges. Wan eee 
A Deformed or Irregular Baſtion is that which wants 
one of its Demi- Gorges; one Side of the interior Polygon 
being too ſhort. See Gorge. | 
A Demi-Baſtion hath but one Face and Flank: To for- 
tify the Angle of a Place that is, too acute, they cut the 
TR, and place two a Baſtion, which make a Te- 
ugille, or a re-entring Angle. Their chief Uſe i 
a Hornwork or — See Tenaille. N 
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ther pure or impure, as in Coals, Amber, Cc. Fer = 


r 
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Double Baſtion is that, which on the Plain 
great Baſtion hath another Baſtion built higher; 8 th 
12 or 18 Feet between the Parapet of the Jowe,, 
Foot of the higher. | and th, 

BASTON, in Law, is ufed for one of the Way J 
the Fleet; being Officers who attend the King', oak, 
with a red Staff, for taking ſuch ro Ward as are ade, 
by the Court. See Wargen. 3 

BATCHELOR, in a College Senfe, a Perſon get 
of the Bacculaureate, which is the firſt Degree Arn Mt 
beral Arts or Sciences. At Oxford, e'er a Perſon oY 
titled to the Degree of Barchelor of Arts, he mu * 
ſtudied there four Years; three Years more to bes. 
Maſter of Arts; and ſeven more to commence Barc 
of Divinity. At Cambridge, to commence Hache 7 
Arts, he muſt have reſided three Years; three Lear 9 
to commence Maſter; and ſeven more ſtill to * 
Batchelor of Divinity. He may commence Batchely © 
Law after having ſtudied it fix Years. See Degree, q 

In France, e'er the Theology-Chairs were founded they 
had their Baccularei Curſores, and Baccularei Ferna 
the former whereof were yet in their Courſe, or hadi 
yet paſs'd thro their-Offices; and the latter haq, 18 
Curſores were again divided into Baccularei Biblici 1 
explain'd the Scriptures, and Baccularei Sententiarij who 
explain'd the Maſter of the Sentences. A 

If here is ſcarce any Word whoſe Origin is more cont. 
verted among the Criticks than that of Batchelor, Nac 
lareus. Martinius derives the Word from the Lit 
Baccalaurea, quaſi bucca laurea denatus; in alluſion , 
the Cuſtom that antiently obtain d, of crowning the Po 
with Laurel, baccis lauri, as Petrarch was at Rome h 
1341; and Alicatus and Vives are of the ſame Opinin, 
Rhenanus derives it from Baculus or Bacillus, a Staff hy. 
caufe at their Commencement a Staff was put into they 
Hands, as a Symbol of their Authority, of their Studie 
being finiſh'd, and of the Liberty they were reftored u 
Thus the antient Gladiators had a Staff given em 81 
Diſcharge, which Horace calls rude Donatus. But Sel 
man rejects this Opinion, in regard there is no Appearan, 
that the Ceremony of putting a Staff in the Wand vu 
ever uſed in the creating of Batchelors. 

Batchelor was alſo a Title given to a young Canilie, 
who made his firit Campaign, and received the milit 
Girdle accordingly. Cambaden defines a Batcheloy, a Per 
ſon of a middle Degree between a fimple Knight andy 
Squire: Or, as ſome will have it, Batchelor was a com- 
mon Name for all the Degrees between a mere Gentle 
man and a Baron: Thus we find the Lord Admiral fone 
times ſo call'd. See Knight Batchelor. | 

Knights Batchelors were antiently ſo call'd, gua/i BasCh: 
valiers, as being the loweſt Order of Knights, or inferiorto 
Bannerets, Ec. See Knight. At preſent theſe are calld f 
quites Aurati, from the gilt Spurs that are put on 'em at the 
time of their Creation. The Dignity was at firſt confined 
to the military Men, but afterwards was confer'd on Mer 
of the Robe. The Ceremony is exceedingly ſimple; the 
Candidate kneeling down, the King touches him lighth 
with a naked Sword, and ſays, Solf Chevalier, au nom h 
Dieu; and afterwards, Avance Chevalier. Loyſeau de 
rives the Word, in this Senſe, from Bas Eſchelon, as being 
the laſt of the military Orders; Cujas, from Buccellaritl 
a kind of Knights antiently in great Eſteem; Du Cary! 
from Baccalaria, a kind of Fees, or Farm conſiſting d 
ſeveral Pieces of Ground, each whereof contain'd 12 Ac 
or as much as two Oxen wou'd plough ; the Poſſefſor d 
which Baccalaria were call'd Barchelors :' He adds, thit 
Batchelor ſometimes ſignifies Labourer, and ſometimes 
Freeman of a-City. A Batchelor of Arms was a Name 
formerly given to a Perſon who came off Victor in his fil 
Engagement. Laſtly, Caſenerve and Altaterra derive the 
Word Batchelor from Baculus, a Staff, in regard the jo 
Cavaliers exerciſed themſelves in fighting with Staffs 4 
Bucklers: Which Opinion is confirm'd from their bi 
call d Haculares in Oderic, and Bacularii by Maſſiiglun 
in Richard I's Time. % 22 6 

BAT-FOWLING, a Method of catching Birds in t 
Night, by 8 Straw or Torches near the Plc 
where they are at Rooſt ; for, upon beating them up, the 
fly to the Flames, where, being amaz'd, they are eafily caught 


in Nets, or beat down with Buſhes fix'd to the Eads d 


Poles, Cc. 10 | 
BA'TH, a convenient Receptacle of Water for Pcrſons® 
wa ſh, or plunge in, either for Health or Pleaſure. See Hal 
Baths are either Natural or Artificial. Natural again, 
either Hor or Cold. Hot Baths, call'd alſo Therm, ol: 
their Origin partly to the Admixture of ſulphuteous FT 
cles, while the Water is paſſing thro its ſubterrane#" * 
nals; or rather, while it creeps thro Beds and Mines ce 
phur, &c. and partly to the Fumes and Vapours exhalln 


up thro the Pores of the Earth, where Sulphur is 12 
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Sulphur ad ſend forth thin Vapours. 


BAT 


nally emit Fumes, which warm the Wa- 
Subſtances u paſſage 7 id em. In moſt Hort Baths, how 
tets in t are likewiſe mixt Particles of Iron, Allom, Ni. 
ever, roger Mineral Bodies, which give em an acid 
nad Taft, The chief hort Bath in our Country, is 
aftringe” Wells in Somerſetſbire ; another there is of leſſer 
that near Buxton. Theſe Waters abound with a Mineral 
Note ut. Tpey are hot, of a blueiſh Colour, and fron 
Scent, 3 5 In — — * — 
ths; one Triangular, ca the Croſs 
are four _ Gok that formerly flood in the midſt of it; 
Bath, + of which is more gentle than the others, becauſe 
1 Springs: The ſecond is the Hot Bath, which 
tre was much hotter than the reſt, when it was 
ere” oe as it now is: The other two are the King's 
he Pueen's Bath, divided only by a Wall, the laſt 
— * ing, but receiving the Water from the King's 
h, which is about 60 Feet ſquare, and has in the mid- 
5 hot Springs, which render its healing Qua- 
1 mote effectual. Each of theſe hath a Pump to throw 
w_ Water upon the Diſeaſed, where tis I The 
— of theſe Baths don't paſs thro the Body, like other 
Mineral Waters; but if Salt be added, 2 2 27 preſently. 
On Settlement, it affords a black Mud, uſed by wa of Ca- 
Aplaſm in Aches; of more Service to ſome than the Wa- 
— themſelves : the like it depoſits on Diſtillation, and no 
the Dr. Aſtendoff found the Colour of the Salt drawn 
— the King's and Hor Bath, yellow, and that from the 
Croſs Bath white; whence he concludes, that the Croſs 
Bath has more Allom and Nitre than the Hotter, which 
abound more with Sulphur; and = the Croſs Bath is 
found to looſen ſhrunk Sinews, by which it ſhould not ſeem 
to abound much with Allom : *tis harſher to the Taſt than 
the others, and ſoaks the Hands more. The Croſs Bath 
preys on Silver, and all of em on Iron, but none on Braſs. 
The Bath is very uſeful in Diſeaſes of the Head, as 
Palfies, c. in cuticular Diſeaſes, as Leproſies, Cc. Ob- 
ſtructions and Hardneſs of the Bowels, the Scurvy and 
Stone, and in moſt Diſeaſes of Women and Children. Theſe 
Paths have perform'd many Cures, and are commonly 
uſed as a 11 Remedy in obſtinate Chronick Diſeaſes; 
where they ſucceed well, if they agree with the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Patient: but whether they will agree or not, 
cannot be known without Trial. | | 
Cold Baths were long baniſh'd out of Medicine, tho th 
Antients had them in the greateſt Eſteem: But the Im- 


provements accruing to Phyſick from Geometry and Me- 


chanicks, have * them into uſe _ and the ”= 
y 


ſent Age can boaſt abundance of noble Cures perform | 
'em, and ſuch as were long attempted in vain by the molt 


powerful Medicines. The Cold Bath is one of the moſt 


univerſal and innocent Remedies yet diſcover'd. *Tis ſer- 
viceable in mot Chronick Diſtempers, and reckon'd fo 
ſafe that Phyſicians ſometimes preſcribe. it in a beginning 


W 2? hthifis, or Conſumption, when the Lungs are but {lightly 


affected. The Effect of Cola-Batbing is attributed not on- 
| 3s its Chilneſs and conſtringing Power, but in ſome mea- 
u 


re to the Weight of the Water. For, ſuppoſing a Perſon 
immerged two Foot, and the Area of his Skin to be 15 
Foot, he ſuſtains a Weight of Water, added to that of the 
Air, = 2280 J. for 2, the Number of Cubical Feet of Water 
preſſing upon a Foot ſquare of the Skin x 76, the Number 
of Pounds in a Cubical Foot of Water, is = 152 ; which 
X 15, the ſuppoſed Number of ſquare Feet on the Sur- 
face of the Body, is = 22801. Troy. Beſides, the Water 
in Bathing enters the Body, and mixes with the Blood. 
For the Riſe and Progreſs of Cold-Bathing, and the Cures 
effected thereby, ſee Floyer's and Baynard's Hiſtory of 


Cola. Hatbi 15 


For Artificial Baths, they are various, according to the 
various Otcafions.. See Balneum. Sometimes they conſiſt 
of Milk and emollient Herbs, Roſe-Water, c. when the 

gu is to humectate; at other times of Bran and 
ater, when the Deſign is only to cleanſe: Sometimes 
again, they are made of a Decoction of Roots and Plants, 
= an Addition of Spirit of Wine, when a Perſon bathes 
b a great Pain or Tumor, &c. To theſe may be added 
"ne Bagnio, where People are made to ſweat by the Heat 
th a Room, and pouring on of hot Water; after which 

7 generally go into a hot Bath. See Bagnio. | 
oh 4p0ur-Baths are when the Patient is not plunged into 
Fu it 18 prepar'd for the Bath, but only receives its Steam or 
i 2 upon thoſe Parts of his Body which require it: Thus, 

ome Diſtempers of the F undament, and Womb, the Pa- 


or ite and receives the Fumes of a proper Fomentation 
th *otion, There is another Species of Baths, made by 
p 4 burning of 8 


whit 3 clole Chair for the Reception of the Fume, 
Care ** and provokes Sweat in à plentiful manner: 
raten cre taken to keep the Head out, and ſecure Re- 
Moving. gl This Bath has been found very effectual in re- 

8 old obſtinate Pains in the Limbs, and Venereal 


pirit of Wine, the Patient n places in 
t 
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Complaints; and will often compleat a Cure left unper- 
form'd by Salivation. See Sudatory. *: 3 

Baths, in Architecture, were all large pompous Build- 
ings among the Antients, erected for the Ake of Bathing. 
On the fide of each Zath were Lavers, which afforded 


hot Water and cold, to alter its 8 at pl 5 4 
r the ſake of Plea- 


Theſe Baths. were frequented more 
ſure than Health. The. moſt magnificent were thoſe of 
Titus, Paulus Emilins, and Diocleſian, of which there 
are ſome Ruins ſtill remaining. Tis ſaid, that at Rome 
there were 856 Baths, publick and private. Fabricius 
adds, that the exceſſive Luxury of the Romans, appear d 
in nothing more viſible, than in their Paths. - Pliny tells 
us, that Common People, and even Slaves, had the Walls 
and Grounds beſmear'd with rich Ointments. Seneca 
complains, that the ZBarhs of Plebeians were fill'd from 
Silver Pumps; and that the Freed-men trod on Gems, Ma- 
crobits tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a Voluptuary, who 
had pendent Barks, hanging in the Air. See Therme. 
Zath, in Chymiſtry. See Balneum, and Artificial Bath. 
—__—— of the Bath, a military Order in Zngland, in- 
ſtituted by Richard II, who ordain'd that there ſhould be 
no more than four; but his Succeſſor Henry IV, increas'd 
them to 46. Their Motto was, 77es in uno, fignifying the 
three Theological Virtues. Twas the Cuſtom to bathe be- 
fore they receiv d the Golden Spurs; but this was only ob- 
ſerv'd at firſt, being afterwards gradually dropt: How- 
ever, this gave them the Name. The Order of Knights 
of the Bath is ſcarce ever confer'd, but at the Coronation 
of Kings, or the Inauguration of a Prince of ales, or Duke 
of York. They wear a red Ribbon Belt-wiſe. Camden and 
others ſay, Henry LV was the Inſtitutor in 1399, and upon 
this occaſion: 'That Prince being .in the Bath, was told 
by ſome Knight, that two Widows came to demand 
Juſtice of him; when his Majeſty leaping out of the Barh, 
cryed, he ought to prefer doing Juſtice to his Subjects to 
the Pleaſure of the Barh; and thereupon created Knights 
of the Bath. Some Authors, however, will have the Or- 
der of the Bazh to have been on foot long before Henry 
IV. Be this as it will, 'tis certain the Barh had been uſed 
long before, in the Creation of Knights, in Frauce; tho 
there was no Order for making of Knights. | 
- BATHMUS, in Anatomy, a Bone, the ſame as Trochlea. 
Which ſee. | | 
- BATON, in Architecture, is a large Ring, or Moulding, 
in the Baſe of a Column, otherwiſe call'd Tore. See Tore. 
Baton, in Heraldry, a Kind of Bend that has only one 
third of the uſual Breadth. See Batroon. _— 
| BATRACHITES, a Stone ſuppoſed to be found in Frogs, 
to which the antient Phyſicians and Naturaliſts attribute the 
Virtue of reſiſting Poiſon. The Word is form'd from the 
Greek, garea , rana, a frog. 4 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, a War of the Frogs and 
the Micę; the Title of a fine,Burleſque Poem, uſually aſ- 
cribed to Homer, The Subject of the War is the Death 
of Pſycharpax, a Mouſe, Son of Toxartes, who being 
mounted on the Back of Phy/7gnartes, a Frog, on a Vo age 
to her Palace, to which ſhe. had invited him, was 2 d 
with Fear when he ſaw himſelf in the middle of the Pond, 


ſo that he tumbled off and was drown'd. Phyſignates be- 
ing ſuſpected to have ſhook him off with Deſign, the Mice 


required Satisfaction, and . unanimouſly declared War a- 
gainſt the Frogs. Stephens, Nunins, and other modern 
Authors, take 4 Poem not to be Homer's ; but the Anti- 
ents ſeem of another pinion ; and S atius, who wrote under 
Domitian, makes no doubt of it. The Word comes from 
the Greek gane, frog, ud, mouſe, and warga, pug na. 
BATABLE Ground was Land lying between England 
and Scotland, heretofore in queſtion to which it. belong'd, 
when they were diſtin Kingdoms. It ſign fies the ſame 
as litigious, or diſputable Ground. Frem bartre, to beat. 
* BATTALION, a little Body of Infantry rang'd in form 
of Battel and ready to engage. A Battalion uſually con- 
tains from 5 to 800 Men, of which one Third are; uſuall 
Pikes in the middle, and the other two Thirds are Mu 
quets poſted on the Wings: But the Number of Men it 
conſiſts of is not determined. They are uſually drawn up 


with fix Men in File, or one before another; thoſe in 
Length, or Side by Side, beiug call'd Ranks: Some Regi- 
ments conſiſt but of one Battalion, others more numerous 
are divided into ſeveral. French Regiments have. 16 Com- 
anies to a Battalion. See Regiment. The Word Batta- 
on comes from Sattel, an Engagement of two Armies, 


* 
* 


Sc. and that from Hattualia, the Place where two Men 


fight ; or from Sattalia, the Exerciſe of People who learn 
to fight. 


BATTEN is a Name the Workmen give to a Scant- 


ling of wooden Stuff, from two to four Inches broad, and 


about an Inch thick; the Length is pretty conſiderable, 


but undetermined. The Term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking 


of Doors, Sc. which are not framed of whole Deal, &. 


with Stiles, Rails, and Panrels, like Wainſcot, but are 


made 


at 


BAY 


made to appear a if they were, by means of theſe Pieces, 
or Batten Pradded on the plain ard round the Edges, 
and ſometiinies croſs em, and up and down :- Hence Ballen 
Doors are ſüch as feem to be Wainſcot ones, but ate not. 
Theſe ate ſaid to be either fingle or double; as the Battens 
are fitted on to one Side, of to both. OG 

BATTERY, in Law, an Act that tends to the Breach 
of the Peace of the Realm; by violently ſtriking or beat- 
ing a Man, who may therefore indict the other Party, br 
have his Action bf Treſpaſs, or Aﬀault and Battery, againſt 
him, (for every Battery implies an Aſſault) and recover ſo 
much in Coſts and Damages as the Jury will give him. This 
Action will lie as well before as after the Indictment. But 
if the Plaintiff made the firſt Aſſault, the Defendant ſhall 
be quit, and the Plaintiff be amerced to the Kin for his 
falſe Suit, In ſome Caſes a Man may juſtify the beating 
another in a moderate manner, as a Maſter his Servant; &'c. 


Battery, in War, the Place where the Cannons are plant- 


They are uſually placed on 
ed to play upon che Enemy ey are u 8 Jab Wheels 


a Platform, confiſting of Planks, that ſup 

of Carriages, and hinder the Weight of the Cannon from 
finki em into the Ground. The Platform is raiſed a 
little behind, to check the recoiling of the Pieces. The 
Battery of a Camp is uſually ſurrounded with a Trench and 
Palliſadoes at the Bottom, as alſo with a Parapet on the 
Top, having as many Holes as there are Pieces of Artille- 
ry, and with two Redoubts on the Wings, or certain Places 
of Arms capable of covering the Troops which are appoint- 
ed for their Defence. In all Batteries, the open Space 
left to put the Muzzles of the great Guns out, are called 
Embrazures : and the Diſtances between the Embrazures, 
Merlons. The Guns arc generally about 12 Foot diſtant 
one from another, that the Parapet may be ſtrong, and 
the Gunners have room to work. A ſunk or buried Bat- 
tery, is when its Platform is ſunk or let down into the 
Ground, with Trenches cut in the Earth againſt the Muz- 


zles of the Guns, to ſerve for Embrazures. This ſort of 


Battery, which the French call En Terre and Ruinante, 
is generally uſed upon the firſt making Approaches, to beat 
down the — of any Place. ; 

Croſs Batteries are two Batteries at a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance from each other, which play athwart one another at 
the ſame time, and upon the ſame Point, forming right 
Angles; where what one Bullet ſhakes, the other bears 
down. A Battery 4'Enfilade is one which ſweeps the 
whole Length of a ftrait Line, a Street, &c. A Battery 
en Echarp is that which plays obliquely. - A Hattery de 
Revers, or Murdering Battery, is one that bears upon the 
Back of any Place; and being placed on an Eminence, 
ſees into it. A Battery Joint, or par Camerade, is when 
ſeveral Guns play at the ſame time upon one Place. 

1 Battery en Rouage is that uſed to diſmount the Enemy's 
ieces. 

BATTEURS d'ESTRA DE, or Scouts, are Horſe ſent 
out before, and on the Wings of an Army, two or three 
Miles, to make Diſcoveries ; of which they give an Ac- 
count to the General. 

BATTLEMENTS, Indentures or Notches on the top 
of a Wall, Parapet, or other Building, in form of Embra- 
zures, for the ſake of looking thro em, c. Theſe were 
much affected in the old Fortification. 

BATTOLOGY, in Grammar, is a multiplying Words 


without occafion, or a needleſs Repetition of the ſame 


Words over and over in a Diſcourſe ; like Hattus, a ridicu- 
lous Poet mentioned by Ovid, who introduces him, ſaying, 
Montibus (inquit) erant, & erant ſub montibus illis. 

BATTOON, a Term in Heraldry, ſigni- 
fying a fourth * of a Bend -Siniſter: It is 
the uſual Mark of Illegitimacy, and is al- 
ways borne couped or cut off after this 
manner. | 
a 8 alſo fignifies the Earl-Marſhal's 

taff. 

BATTUS, a certain Order of Penitents at Avignon, and 
in Provence, whoſe Piety carries them to exerciſe ſevere 
Ds upon themſelves, both in publick and private. 

, {ay in War, Bruſh-Faggots made with the Bruſh 
at length, 

BAY, in Geography, a little Gulph, or an Arm of the 
Sea, ſtretching up into the Land, and larger in the middle 
within, than at its Entrance, which is call'd the Month of 
the Bay. Tay, or Pen, likewiſe ſigniſies a Pond-Head 
made up a great Height, to keep in Store of Water for 
driving the Wheels of the Furnace, or Hammer, belong- 
ing to an Iron Mill, by the Stream that comes thence thro 
a Paſſage, or Flood-gate, call'd the Pen. ſtock. To bay is 
to bark as a does. Among Huntſmen Deer are ſaid 
to bay, when, after being hard run, they turn head againſt 
the Hounds. ; 

BAYONET, a ſhort-pointed Sword made Lancet-faſhi- 
on, and having, inſtcad of an Hilt, an hollow Iron Handle 
to fix it at the end of a Muſket, ſo as not to hinder its Fi- 


- ſometimes an 


BEA 


(mn). 4 


ring or Cb ing. All the Troops of the Infan 
br in the Pie d: They are of — Bervice to eh 


$oons and Fuzileers, after they have ſpent their Fondo 


and Ball. This Inſtrument is alſo uſed in huntin 
Boat or Bear; for which purpoſe tis made. larger. 8 the 

BAYS, in Commerce, a kind of coarſe Woollen Stuff 
open; and not croſs d, having a lon Nap, ſometimes bing 
on_one Side, and ſometimes not irized, according 1, 

ſes it is intended for. This Stuff is wrought on a 
with two Treddles, like, Flannel. The Manufacture g 
Bays is very conſiderable in England, particularly at Ci. 
cheſter ; and in Flanders, particularly about Liſe and 
Tournay; &c. Formerly the French, as well as Jai, 
were furniſh'd with Hays from England; but of late 8 
French Workmen have undertaken to counterfeit em _ 
ſet up Manufactures of their own, and that with Such, 
eſpecially at Nimes, Montpellier, &c. The Commerce g 
Bays is very conſiderable to Spain, Portugal, and jy 
Their chief Uſe is for Linings, eſpecially in the hn” 
The Looking-Glaſs-makers uſe em behind their Glas 
to preſerve the Tin or Quickfilver ; and the Caſe. male 
to line their Caſes. * 

BDELLIUM, or Bedellinm, a kind of Gum. The Name 
is well known among the Learned; but they can't agp 
what it is. Tis mention'd in Geref7s, c. 2. v. 12. and % 
fephus explains the Paſſage, by ſaying 'tis the Gum of: 
Tree reſembling the Olive-Tree z and that the Man, 
wherewith the Zews were ſed in the Deſert, reſembled 
this Drug: But Scaliger and others ſet aſide this Exyj. 
cation, and own, they don't know what the Z/ellium mer. 
_ 1 ** is. p F 

The llinm in uſe among us, ſeems again to 
been unknown to the A Some fay it Gif — 
kind of Thorn; others from a Tree reſembling that which 
produces the Myrrh. Some fay it is produced on the Banks 
of the River Senegal in Africa ; others, near the City $4. 
raca in Arabia Felix. When good, *tis in clear tranſpa- 
rent Pieces, of a reddiſh Grey without; when touch d wich 
the Tongue, yellow, bitter, ſoft, and odoriferous. It er. 
ters the Compoſition of Mithridate, and the Emplaſirun 
* BEACON, a Signal for the better f 

BEA , a Sign r the better ſecuring the Ki 
dom from foreign Invaſions: On certain — Raa 
the Nation are placed long Poles. erect, whereon are fl. 
ten'd Pitch-Barre's to be fir d by Night, and Smoke made 
by Day, to give Notice in a few Hours to the whole Kirg- 
dom of an approaching Invaſion. Theſe are commonly 
call'd Beacons; whence comes Beaconage, Money paid w- 
wards the Maintenance of a Beacon. The Word is den- 
ved from the Saxon, Beacnan, to nod, or ſignify: Hence 
alſo the Word beckon. 

BEAD, in Architecture, a round Moulding in the (+ 
rinthian and Roman Orders, carved in ſhort Emboſſment, 
like Beads in Necklaces. See Baguette. A Bead is uſually 
about 3 of a Circle, and only differs from a Bo»ltine in Big- 
neſs. When large, the Workmen call em Boltines ; tho 

Aﬀfragal is thus carved. A Head. plain is al 
2 ſet on the Edge of each Faſcia of an Architrare, 
A Bead is often placed on the Lining-Board of a Do- 
Caſe, and on the upper Edges of Skirting-Boards. 

Bead, among the Romaniſts. See Chaplet. 

BEAD-ROLL, among the Romi/h Prieſts, a Lift of 
Catalogue of ſuch Perſons, for the Reſt of whoſe Soul 
they are oblig'd to rehearſe a certain Number of Prayer, 
Oc. which was done by their Heads. | 
' BEADLE fignifies a Meſſenger or Apparitor of a Court, 
who cites Men to the Court to appear and anſwer. It is lb 
an Officer under all Pariſhes and panies. Tis moreove, 
an Officer at the Uni verſities, whoſe Place it is to wall 
before the Maſters. Some lay they are call'd Hell, 
from a Corruption of Pidelli, as ſerving and running on fot. 
Others from Pego, ſeu Baculo, quia Virga utebantur ; for- 
ing Pedellus from Pedum, a kind of Wand, which is thei 
Symbol; and from Pedellus, Bedellus. Others derive the 
Word from the Hebrew bedal, ordinare, to ro 
or diſpoſe. Spelman, Voſſius, and Sommer, derive f 
from the Saxon, Bidel, a publick Crier ; in which den 
Biſhops, in ſome antient Saxon Manuſcripts, are call 
Beadles of God, Dei Bedelli. The Tranſlator of the dn 
New Teſtament, renders Exactor by Byaele ; and te 
Word is uſed in the ſame Senſe in the Laws of Sulu 

BEAK, in ArchiteQure, a little Fillet left on the Big, 
of a Larmier, which forms a Canal, and makes a kind 
Pendant. Chin-Beak is alſo uſed for a Moulding, the {as 
with the 34 except that its Situation is inn 
ed. We find but few Examples hereof in the antes 
Buildings; but tis very frequent in the modern. . 

Beak, or Beak-head, of a Ship, is that Part of it * 
is faſten d to the Stern, and is ſupported by a Knee; © 
is the becoming Part, or Grace of a Ship, See Le 

BEAM, in Building, the largeſt Piece of Wood 1 
Building, being laid a-croſs the Walls, and ſerving to 10 


| 


BEA 


ort the Pete, ems, vis. one at each Head: Into 
— 2 "Anon of the Garret-Floor are alſo framed ; 
theſe = Building be Timber, the Teazle Tenons. of the 

if he pP tions of Beams near London, are fix d 
olls. 1 lows : A Beam 15 Foot long, muſt be 
one fide its Square, and five on the other ; 
5 Foot long, one fide muſt be eight Inches, the other 
It it be x Foot long, one {ide mult be 10 Inches, the other 
fx: f pl fo Country they uſually make em ſtronger, Sir 
fix Eimer adviſes theſe to be of the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


baun, rico whole which ſuſtain the Joiſts for the Cielings. 


ters, 1 » 
beſt Authors have confider'd the Force or 
— — — and brought their Reſiſtance to a pre- 


8 a a f 
J nculation; particularly M. Farignon, and M. Parent; 
| c — of AE lanes is as follows. 


in a Beam breaking Parallel to its Baſe, which is 
5 ob a — two Plans of Fibres, which 


re fete contiguous, are ſeparated, there is nothing to 


din thoſe Fibres, but their Number, Bigneſs, 
Som ofirs they broke, and the Lever by which they 
act; all theſe together making the Reſiſtance of the eam 


ke. Suppoſe then another Seam of the ſame Wood, 
np Baſe is likewiſe a- Parallelogram, and of any 


Points of 2 which are thoſe which break the firſt, 
muſt be equally ſtretch d when they break. Thus the Fi- 
res, b. g. of the roth Diviſion, are equally ſtretch'd in 
ach Cle, when the firſt breaks; and in whatever Pro- 
portion the Tenfion be ſuppoſed, *twill Kill be the ſame in 
both Caſes; ſo that the ine is entirely free, and un- 
imbarrals'd with any Syſtem of Phyſicks. Laſtly, tis evi- 
lent the Levers whereby the Fibres of the two Beams act, 
repreſented by the Height of their Baſes ; and of Con- 
ſequence, the whole Reſiſtance of each Beam is the Pro- 
duct of its Baſe by its Height; or, which is the ſame 
hing, the Square of the Height multiplied by the 
readth : Which holds, not only in caſe of Parallelogram- 
matick, but alſo of Elliptick Baſes. 
Hence, if the Baſes of two geams be equal, tho both their 
_ and Breadths be unequal, their Reſiſtance will be 
s the Heights alone; and by Conſequence, one and the 
lame Beam laid on the ſmalleſt fide of its Baſe, will reſiſt 
more than when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt Situa- 
on gives it a greater Height than the ſecond : and thus 
in Elliptick Baſe will reſiſt more, when laid on its greateſt 
Aris, than on its ſmalleſt. 
vince in Beams equally long, tis the Baſes that deter- 
nine the Proportion of their Weights or Solidities; and 
Jince their Baſes being equal, their Heights may be diffe- 
tent, two Zeams of the ſame Weight may have Reſiſ⸗ 
ces differing to Infinity: Thus, if in the one the Height 
- Baſe be conceiv d infinitely great, and the Breadth 
4 if tely ſmall, while in the other the Dimenſions of the 
Bale are finite; the Reſiſtance of the firſt will be infinite- 
) greater than that of the ſecond, tho their Solidity and 
"<a hg _ —_ If therefore a On in 15 itec- 
0 have Beams, capable of ſupporting vaſt Loads, 
© at — ſame time have * leaſt Wa hts poſſible, 'tis 
If ej muſt be cut thin as Zazhs, and laid edge-wiſe. 
* © Baſes of the two Beams be ſuppos d unequal, but 
wk the Sides of the two Baſes equal, v. g. if the 
8 rookie and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, Ec. fo 
de always make 24; and further, if they be ſup- 
"ah f e laid edge-wiſe ; purſuing the Series, it will a 
bh 7 18 at in the Seam of 12 and 12 the Reſiſtance will 
Weng, and the Solidity or Weight 144 ; and that in the 
cight 1 and 23, the Reſiſtance. will be 529, and the 
of the * The firſt therefore, which is ſquare, will have 
"Xt alf the Strength of the laſt, with regard to its 
radlice 2 ence M. Parent remarks, that the common 
oflible i.; cutting the Beams out of Trees as ſquare as 
Wire 8 Husbandry: He hence takes occaſion to deter- 
he ty netrically, what Dimenſions the Baſe of a Beam, 
t out of any Tree propos d, ſhall have, in order to 


” 
o 


(93) 


ipal Raſters of the Roof. No Houſe has leſs 
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its haying the greateſt pul Reſiſtance ; or, which is the 
ſame thing, a Circular Baſe being given, he determines the 
Rectangle of the greateſt Reſiſtance that can be inſcribed, 
and ende that the Sides muſt be nearly as 7 to 5, which 
agrees with Obſervation. 2 4 

Hitherto the Length of the Beams has been ſuppoſed e- 
qual; if it be unequal, the Baſes will reſiſt ſo much the 
leſs, as the Beams are longer. To this it may be added, 
that a Beam ſuſtained at each End, breaking by a Weight 
ſuſpended from its middle, does not only break at the mid- 
dle, but alſo at each Extreme; or, if it does not actually 
break there, at leaſt immediately before the Moment of 
the Fracture, which is that of the Equilibrium between the 
Refiſtance and the Weight, its Fibres are as much ſtretch'd 
at the Extremes as in the Middle: So that of the Weight 
ſuſtain'd by the middle there is but one third Part which 
acts at the middle, to make the Fracture; the other two 
only acting to induce a Fracture in the two Extremes. A 
Beam may either be ſuppoſed loaden only with its own 
Weight, or with other foreign Weights applied at any diſ- 
tance, or only with thoſe foreign Weights ; fince according 
to M. Parent the Weight of a Beam is not ordinarily above 
55 part of the Load given it to ſuſtain, tis evident that in 
conſidering ſeveral Weights they muſt be all reduced by 
the common Rules to one common Centre of Gravity, 
M. Parent has calculated Tables of the Weights that will 
he ſuſtained by the middle, in Beams of various Baſes and 
Lengths, fitted at each End into Walls, on a Suppoſition 
that a Piece of Oak of an Inch ſquare and a Foot long, 


retain'd horizontally by the two Extremes, will ſuſtain 155 | 


lib. in its middle before it breaks, which 'tis found by Ex- 
perience it will. See Mem. French Academy, An. 1708. 

BE am-ComyassEs, an Inſtrument made in Wood or 
Braſs, with ſliding Sockets, or Curſors, ſerving to carry ſe- 
veral ſhifting Points, in order to draw and divide Circles 
with very long Radii. They are of uſe in large Projections 
for drawing Ba Furniture, on Wall-Dials, Sc. See Com- 
PASSES. 

Bx am-FirringG in Building, the filling up the vacant 
Space between the Raiſon and Roof, with Stones, or Bricks, 
laid between the Rafters on the Raiſon, and plaiſter'd on 
with Loom; frequent where the Garrets are not pargeted, 
or plaiſter'd. | 

Bu AM, among Hunters, that Part of the Head of a Deer, 
which bears the Antlers, Royals, and Tops; the little 


Streaks wherein are called Circles. From the Saxon Beam, 


a Tree; becauſe they grow out of the Head, as Branches 
out of a Tree. 

Br As of a Ship are the large, main, croſs Timbers, 
which hold the Sides of a Ship from falling together, and 


which alſo ſu port the Decks and * The main Beam . 


is next the Main-Maſt ; and from it they are reckoned by 
Firſt, Second, and Third. The great Beam of all is called 
the Midſbip- Beam. n | 
BEAR, in Aftronomy, a Name given to two Conſtella- 
tions; called the Greater and _—— Bear ; or Urſa 
Major, and Minor: The Pole-Star is fa 

of the Leſſer; becauſe that Star is never above two De- 


rees diſtant from the North-Pole of the World. See . 


RSA Major & Minor. 

BR AR is alſo a Term uſed in Heraldry : Thus, he that 
hath a Coat of Arms, is ſaid to bear in it the ſeveral 
Charges or Ordinaries which are in his Eſcutcheon ; as, if 
there are three Lions Rampant in it, he is ſaid 0 bear 
three Lions Rampant. See CHARGE, Ec. 

At Sea, when a Ship fails towards the Shore, ſhe is ſaid 
ro bear in with the Land ; when a Ship that was to Wind- 
ward comes under another Ship's Stern, and ſo gives her 
the Wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under her Lee; if a Ship fails 
into an Harbour with the Wind large, or before the Wind, 
ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the Harbour, &c. In Conding 
they ſay, bear up the Helm, that is, let the Ship go more 
large before the Wind; and bear up round, that is, let the 
Ship go between her two Sheets, directly before the Wind. 


There is likewiſe another Uſe of the Word, in reference 


to the Burden of a Ship, (which Word is derived from 
hence ; ) for, they ſay a Ship bears, when having too ſlen- 
der a Quarter ſhe will fink too deep into the Water with 
an over-light Freight, and thereby can carry but a fmall 
uantity of Goods. a 
EARD. See Hair, and Tos ux k. 

BE ARD of a Comet, the Rays which the Comet emits 
towards that part of the Heavens to which its proper Mo- 
tion ſeems to direct it; in which the Beard of the Comet 
is diſtinguiſhed from the Tail, which is underſtood of the 
Rays emitted towards that part whence its Motion ſeems 
to carry it. Tis called Beard, from ſome fancied Reſem- 
blance it bears to the Beard of a Man. See Comer, 

BEARER, in Architecture, a Poſt, or Brick-Wall, trim- 
med up between the two Ends of a Piece of Timber to 
ſhorten its r or to prevent its bearing with the 
whole Weight at the Ends only. 

B b BEARIX 


id to be in the Tail 
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of any Man in an 


laudable, which yet excite agreeable Senſations. 


BEA 
BRARER of a Bill of Exchange, Ec. the Perſon in whoſe 


Hands it is, and in favour of whom the laſt Order or En- 
dorſement was paſſed. When a Bill is ſaid to be payable 


_ 70 Bearer, it is underſtood to be payable to him who firſt 


offers himſelf after it becomes due. 'To be paid a Bill of 
this kind, there needs neither Order nor Transfer: yet tis 
good to know to whom 'tis paid. See BiLL or EXCHANGE, 
BzARERs, in Heraldry. See SUPPORTERS, : 
BEARING, in Geography and Navigation, the Situa- 
tion of one Place from another, with regard to the Points of 
the Compaſs ;. or, the Angle, which a Line drawn thro the 
two Places makes with the Meridians of each. The Zear- 
ings of Places are uſually determined from the Magnetick 
Needle : In the managing of theſe lies the principal Part 
of Surveying ; fince the Bearing and Diſtance of a ſecond 
Point from a firſt being found, the Place of that ſecond is 
found; or the Bearings of a third Point from two others, 
whoſe Diſtance from each other is known, the Place of the 


third is found: Inſtrumentally we mean; for, to calculate 


Trigonometrically, there muſt be more Data. Mr. Col. 
lins gives the Solution of a Problem in the Philoſ. 
Tranſat. where the Diſtances of three Objects in the ſame 
Plain being given, and the Bearings from a fourth Place in 
the ſame Plain obſerv'd, the Diſtances from the Place of 
Obſervation to the reſpective Objects are requir d. See 
SURVEYING. | 

BEARING of a Piece of Timber, in Carpentry, the Space 
either between the two fix'd Extremes thereof, when it 
has no other Support; which is called bearing at length: or 
between one Extreme, and a Poſt, Brick-Wall, c. trimm'd 
up between the Ends to ſhorten its Bearing. 

BEASTS of Chaſe, in our Statute-Books, are five; the 
Buck, Doe, Fox, Martin, and Roe. Beaſts of the Foreſt 
are, the Hart, Hind, Hare, Boar, and Wolf. Zeaſts and 
Foals of the Warren are, the Hare, Coney, Pheaſant, and 
Partridge. See Gamer. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Remiſh Church, an Act 
whereby the Pope declares a Perſon happy, after Death. 
Beatification differs from Canonization : in the former the 
Pope does not act as a Judge in determining the State of 
the beatified, but only grants a Privilege to certain Perſons 
to honour him by a particular religious Worſhip, without 
incurring the Penalty of ſuperſtitious Worſhippers ; but in 
Canonization the Pope ſpeaks as a Judge, and determines 
ex Catheara upon the State of the canoni2'd. Beatifica- 
tion was introduc'd. when *twas thought proper to delay the 
Canonization of Saints, for. the greater Aſſurance of the 
Truth, and Manifeſtation of the rigorous Steps taken in 
the Procedure. See CaNonizATION. 

BEATING, in Medicine, a Term applied to the Agita- 
tion or Palpitation of the Pulſe or Heart. Some Phyſicians 
diſtinguiſh 81 different Kinds of Simple Bearings, and 15 
Compound ones. They compute about 60 Bears in the 
Space of a Minute in a temperate Man. See Pursz. 

BE AarinG of Gold and Silver. See Gorp-BEATINOG, c. 

BEATS in a Watch, or Clock, are the Strokes made by 
the Fangs, or Pallets of the Spindle of the Ballance ; or of 
the Pads in a Royal Pendulum. See Crocx-Worx. | 

BEAU-PLEADER, a Writ on the Statute of Marl- 
bridge, whereby it is 383 that no Fine ſhall be taken 
urt for Fair pleadiug, i. e. for not 

pleading aptly, and to the purpoſe. 

BEAUTY, a Term whereby we expreſs a certain rela- 
tion of ſome Object, either to an agreeable Senſation, or 
to an Idea of Approbation. When therefore I ſay a thing 
is beautiful, I either mean that I perceive 3 that 
I approve, or that ſomething pros me Pleaſure: Whence it 
appears, that the Idea affix'd to the Word Beauty is dou- 
ble; which renders the Word equivocal, and is the Source 
of all the Diſputes on the Subject of Beaury. We muſt 
therefore diſtinguiſh between Ideas and 3 Ideas 
take up the Mind; Senſations intereſt the Heart. Tho we 
ſee nothing in an Object to intereſt us, we may yet diſco- 
ver ſomething in its Idea to merit our Approbation. Such 
an Object therefore pleaſes, and does not pleaſe, i. e. it 
pleaſes the Idea, and not the Senſation. On the contrary, 
there are ſome Objects whoſe Ideas don't offer an thing 
here is 
therefore Beauty and Beauty. Tis exceeding hard to 
fix any | ory Characteriſticks of Beauty: For, as the 
Ideas and Senfations of different Perſons differ according to 
the Habitudes of the Body, and the Turn of the Mind; 
ſo do the relations of Objects to thoſe Ideas and Senſations 
vary, whence what we call Beauty reſults. Hence ariſe 
thoſe different Opinions of a beautiful T. hought, a beautiful 
Wiman, a beautiful Painting, &c. M. Perrault diſtin— 
guiſhes two Kinds of Beauties in Architecture, which 
chime in pretty aptly with the two Species of Beauty above. 
The one he calls poſitive and convincing, ſuch as the Rich- 
neſs of the Materials, Grandeur of the Structure, Neat- 
neſs of the Workmanſhip, Symmetry, c. The others 


he calls arbitrary, which depend on the Will, and might moting a Suppreſſion of Urine, and ſometimes 3 1770 
: 1 | | ; i 
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have their Proportion changed without Deformity. 
only pleaſe by the Connexion, or Aſſociation of their! 
with others of a different Kind, and which pleaſe ef? 
ſelves; and owe their Beauty to that Prepoſſeſſion of 
Mind, whereby a, thing whoſe Value we do know — 
ates an Eſteem for others which we do not. Thus he 
ſerves, there are many things in ArchiteQure which N 
ſon and good Senſe would judge de formed, and which 2 
ever, Cuſtoms has not only made tolerable, but even Ne: 
tiful, by their being always joined with other 5 
ties that are poſitive. Thus, being at firſt pleaſe vi 
viewing em in Company, and merely on account of u. 
Company, at length we become pleaſed with 'em . 
and thus we frequently fall in love with Deformities a 

row fond of Faults. Hence the Ule of Foils ap 
Yunded on an ill Philoſophy. If a Beauty takes off bm 
a Deformity, the Deformity in its turn takes off from the 
Beauty : "Tis the Foil therefore is the Gainer, the Du. 
mond loſes. The Diamond pleaſes, we are pleaſed i 
ſome meaſure with every thing about it, particularly ch 
Foil; the Foil diſpleaſes, we are in ſome meaſure diſhts 
ſed with every thing about it, particularly the Diamond: 
The Mind can't be well pleaſed and diſpleaſed at the fm 
time. By viewing the Diamond and Foil together, a Mu 
might in à long Courſe of Time find the one almel 4 
beantiful as the other. The Diſparity would be always d. 
miniſhing, till they came near a Level: By removing en 
a-part, they would by degrees return to their original dn 
i. e. the Diamond would recover, and the Foil loſe in 
Luſtre. See Love. | 

BECHICA, Medicines proper for Diſeaſes of the Lung 


and Breaſt; frequently alſo call'd Pectorals. Bechick i 


alſo uſed for any thing relating to a Cough, &c. The Word 
comes from the Greek, gu, Gnu, Cough. 

BED. The old Romans had various kinds of Nell fy 
Repoſe; as, their Lectus cnbicularis, or Chamber. gei 
whereon they ſlept; their Zable-Bed, or Lectus diſculiu. 
rius, whereon they eat, (for they always eat lying) ther 
being uſually three Perſons to one Bed, whereof the mid 
dle Place was accounted the moſt honourable, as well as the 
middle Bed. They had alſo their Zeus lucubraturin, 
whereon they ſtudied ; and a Lefus funebris, or enorm. 
alis, whereon the Dead were carried to the Pile. 

BxD of the Carriage of a great Gun, is that thick Plank 
which lies immediately under the Piece; being, as it were, 
the Body of the Carriage. 

Bzp-CHAMBER: with us, the Gentlemen of the Bed 
Chamber are Perſons of the firſt Rank, 11 in Number; 
whoſe Office is, each in his turn, to wait a Week in the 
King's Bed-Chamber, lying by the King on a Pallat-Bel 
all Night, and to wait on the King when he eats in pi 
vate. The firſt of theſe is Groom of the Stole, or Log: 


Robe. See STOLE. 


Bey, in Gardening, a Piece of made Ground, rais d abo 
the Level of the reſt. | | 

Bp, in Maſonry, a Courſe, or Range, of Stones; and 
the Joint of the Bed is the Mortar between two Stones 
placed over each other. 

Br, in ſpeaking of Minerals and Foſſils, ſignifies cr. 
tain Strata, or Thickneſſes of Matter diſpoſed over ea 
other. See STRATA and VEiN. 

Be», or BxDDinG-MovLDING, in Architecture, a Tem 
uſed by the Workmen for thoſe Members in a Comic 
which are placed below the Coronet; and now a 94 
Moulding uſually conſiſts of theſe four Members, an 0-6 
a Liſt, a large Boultine, and another Liſt under the ( 
ronet. | 
BEECH-OIL, an Oil drawn from the Fruit, or Mi 
of the Beech-Tree. The Beech-Maſt is a kind of Seed 
form of a Nut, or Acorn, containing a whitiſh, oleagin 
Pith, of a very agreeable Taſte; whereof is made an d 
much valued in Sallades, &c, Tis very common in 
cardy, and other Places, where the Maſt abounds. 


ol 
draw it cold, by Expreſſion, after the Maſt has been ſhell 


and ground, or pounded. An Attempt was made 4 f 
Years ago, to introduce the Manufacture of Heech-0i 
England, and a Patent granted to the Proprietor, but W 
out Succeſs ; the Country-People, it ſeems, turning tet 
Maſt to better account in feeding the Hogs with it that 
” 1 it to the Patentee, and his Co- Proprietors, 

ee Or. 

BEER, a popular Drink, prepared from Malt and Hoph 
Mathiolus takes the Zythum and Curmi of the Anti 
to be the ſame with the Beer of our Days ; and think - 
only Difference between Zythum and Curmi, to lie in 
Circumſtances of the Preparation, which render the 
ſtronger than the other. See MarT-Liquons. _ ſy 

Tacitus, ſpeaking of the antient Germans, Dioſcori 
Galen, &c. condemn Seer as prejudicial to the ” 
Nerves, and membranous: Parts, as occaſioning a mofe 
ing and more uneaſy Drunkenneſs than Wine, an 1 
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„unt, &e. defend the Modern Beer 
. 3 with us, and which the Antients 
2 ers to, having a Faculty of purifying the Blood, 
were Stran 55 Obſtructions, ſerve as a Corrector, and free 
and 3 che Inconveniences laid at the door of that 
the Drink. For the Manner of preparing Heer, ſee 
6 : for its ualities, ſee Max. IQYOR, The Word 
BREWING he old German, Biere: Voſſius derives it from 
„ bibere, to drink others from the Hebrew, Bar, 
others from Zion, a Drink mentioned by Pliny. 
Co "Mz. aSURE. See ME A6URE. 
Ber ER BEG, a Turkiſh Title for a Governor of a- 
BEG who has under him ſeveral Sangzacks, or Sub- 
There are 28 Beglerbegs in the Ottoman Em- 
* Dins-Beglerbeg is the Baſha of the Sea, or the Ad- 


115 of the Turks. Beg, in the Turkiſh Language, fig- 


and Heglerbeg, or Beglerbeghi, Lords of Lords. 
8800 IK. — = the Name of an Hereti- 


1] Sect in Germany, which ſprung up towards the End of 
c 


Century. Their Head was one Dulcinus. Their 


fe, app! themſelves to practiſe virtuous Acti- 
| be wer Jeſus Puri ſhould not be adored in the Eleva- 


tion of 


regarded : They condemn'd good Works, and ſpread abroad 


but by Miſtake ; for St. Jerome; Cotemporary with Pau- 
linus, makes mention of a Hell. In effect, Pope Sabinian 
did not invent Bells; but he was the firſt who appointed 
the Canonical Hours to be diſtinguiſh'd, by em. We even 
find mention made of Fells in Ovid, Tibullus, Martial, 
Statins, and Manilius; and the Greek Authors, under the 


Titles of Tintinnabula, and .Sounding Braſs. Suetonius, * 


Dion, Strabo, Polybius, Foſepbus, and others, mention em 
under the Names of Petaſus, 7 intinnabulum, AEramen- 
tum, Crotalum, Signum; &c. But theſe appear to have 
been little elſe but Baubles, and little like the huge Hells 
in uſe among us. : 
Hieronymus Magins, who has a Treatiſe expreſs on Bells, 
(wrote, when in Chains, in Turkey, and which is account- 
ed very remarkable, purely from his Memory, without the 
Aſſiſtance of any Books) makes large Bells a modern In- 
vention. Indeed, we don't hear of any before the fixth 
Century: In 610, we are told, Loup, Biſhop of Orleans, 
being at Sens, then beſieg d by the Army of Clotharius, 
frighted away the Beſiegers by ringing the Bells of St. Ste- 


phen's. The firſt large Bells in England are mention'd by 


Bede towards the latter End of that Century. The Greeks 
are commonly ſaid to have been unacquainted with 'em till 
the ninth Century, when their Conſtruction was firſt taught 
them by a Venetian. Indeed, tis not true that the Uſe of 


Bells was entirely unknown in the antient Eaſtern Churches, 


and that they call'd the People to Church, as at preſent, 


tient Writers. "Tis his Opinion, that Bell; firſt began to be 
diſuſed among 'em, aiter the taking of Conſtanttuople by 


impure Doctrines. Theſe Fanaticks, who wore the Habits ſhould diſturb the Repoſe of Souls, which, according to 


il of Vienna, in 1311. 
"ZEGUINES are devout Societies of young Women, 


| h'd in ſeveral Parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lor- 
= They maintain themſelves by the Work of their 


own Hands; they lead a middle kind of Life, between 
the Laick and Religious ; but make no Vows, Theſe So- 
cieties began at Nivelle, in Flanders, A. D. 1226, and ſoon 
foread into France. Their Habit was particular, but mo- 
ell; they lived in common, and had Men of great Fiety 
fr their Governors. Some of them giving into abſurd 
Opinions, Pope Clement V. aboliſhed their Inſtitution ; up- 
on which they ceas'd in France: But, John XXII. Suc- 
ceſſor to Clement V. explain'd that Decree, and declar'd 
only thoſe — of the Beguines extinct, who had fallen 
into Herely. | 

BELAY on board a Ship, ſignifies the ſame as faſten ; 
thus they ſay, belay the Sheet, or Tack, that is, faſten it 
to the Kennel, Sc. | 

BELCHING. See RucTATION. 

BELL, a popular Machine, rank d by Muficians among 


che number of Muſical Inſtruments of Percuſſion. Its Form 


needs no Deſcription; its Parts are the Body, or Barrel, 
the Clapper with-in-fide, and the Ear or Cannon, whereby 
it is hung to a large Beam of Wood; its Matter is a Metal 
compounded of twenty Pounds of Pewter to an hundred of 
Copper, call'd Bell. Metal. The Thickneſs of its Edges is 
uſually z of the Diameter, and its Height twelve times 
its Thickneſs. The Dell. Founders have a Diapaſon, or 
Bell. Sale, wherewith they meaſure the Size, Thickneſs, 
Weight, and Tone of their Bells. The Uſes of Hells are 
ſumm d up in the Latin Diſtich: 


Lande Deum verum, Plebem voco, congrego Clerum, 
Defunctis plero, Peſtem fugo, Feſta decoro. 


For the Method of Caſting Bells, Sc. ſee Founrery, Mr. 
Hauksbee, and others, find by Experiment, the Sound of a 
Zell fruck under Water, to be a fourth deeper than in the 
Air: But Merſenne ſays, tis of the ſame Pitch in either 
Element. Hells are obſerv'd to be heard further, placed 
on Fizins, than on Hills; and ſtill further in. Vallies, than 
on Plains: the Reaſon of which is not difficult to aſſign, if 
it be confidered, that the higher the ſonorous Body is, the 
arrisits Medium; conſequently, the leſs Impulſe it receives, 
and the leſs proper Vehicle it is to convey it to a Diſtance. 

The firlt Zells are ſaid to have been made at Nola, in 

1 eee. whereof St. Paulinus was Biſhop; at leaſt, tis 

* 1 was the firſt who brought em into the Church. 
* ence, tis added, they had their Latin Names, Nolæ 
8 e But others ſay, they take theſe Names, 
Are their being invented in Contents, but becauſe 
"aig ere the manner of hanging and balancing of em, 
1 le was firſt practis d; at leaſt, that they were 
* 1 and hung on the Model of a Ballance invented 
* res Campania. For, in Latin Writers we find Cam- 

© fond fra, tor a Counter-poiſe, and in Greek yaumviler, 

rent care, to load or weigh. Polydere Virgil aſcribes the 
cn of Bells to Pope Sabinian, St. Gregory's Succeſſor; 


| ks, without aying regard to any Rule or obſerving them, wander in the Air. He adds, that they ſtill retain 
| 1 were condemn under Pope Clement V. at the 


the Turks ; 88 very antient ones in Mount Athos. 


Perſons about to F to advertiſe the People to pray for 
4 
the Cuſtom of ringing Bells, at the 1 of Thunder, 


n was not ſo much 


The Cuſtom of Baptizimg, or bleſſing Bells, is very an- 
tient. Some ſay twas introduced by Pope John XIII. in 
9723 but 'tis evidently of an older , there bein 
an expreſs Prohibition of the Practice in a Capitulary o 
— XIII. Alcuin ſays twas eſtabliſh'd long before 

ope John XIII. Let this is only to be underſtood of an 
Order of that Pope, for reſtoring the Practice which had 
been diſuſed. See BAP TIM. | 

Nankin, a City of China, was antiently famous for the 
Largeneſs of its Bells ; but their enormous Weight having 
brought down the Steeple, the whole Building fell to Ruin, 
and the Hells have ever ſince lain on the Ground. One of 
theſe Bells is near 12 Engliſh Foot high, the Diameter 


, and the Circumference 23; its Figure almoſt Cylin- 


dric, except for a Swelling in the middle ; and the Thick- 
neſs of the Metal about the Edges, ſeven Inches. From 
the Dimenſions of this Sell, its Weight is computed at 
50000 Pounds, which is more than double the Weight of 
that of Erfort, ſaid by Father Kircher to be the greateſt 
Bell in the World. Theſe Bells were caſt by the firſt Em- 
eror of the preceding Dynaſty, about 3co Years ago. 
hey have each their Name, the Hanger Schoui, the Eater 
Che, the Sleeper Choui, the Will F. Father le Compte 
adds, that there are ſeven other Bells in Pekin, caſt in the 
Reign of Yowulo, each of which weighs 120000 Pounds, 
But the Sounds even of their biggeſt Bells, are very poor; 
being ſtruck with a Wooden in lieu of an Iron Clapper. 
The AÆgyptiaus have none but wooden Clocks, except one 
brought by the Franks into the Monaſtery of St. Anthony. 
BELL : The Sound of a Sell conſiſts in a vibratory Mo- 
tion of the Parts thereof, much like that of a Muſical 
Chord. The Stroke of the Clapper, *'tis evident, muſt 
change the Figure of the Zell, and of round, make it oval: 
But the Metal having a great degree of Elaſticity, that 
Part which the Stroke drove furtheit from the Centre will 
fly back again, and that even ſomewhat nearer to the 
Centre than before : So that the two Points which before 


Were 


C88 
pere the Extremes of the longer Diameter, now become 
thoſe of the ſhorter. Thus the Circumference of the Zell 
undergoes alternate Changes of Figure, and by means 
thereof gives that 'tremulous Motion to the Air wherein 


Sound conſiſts. See SounD. 1 
M. Perrault maintains, that the Sound of the ſame Bell, 


or Cherd, is a Compound of the Sounds of the ſeveral 
Parts thereof ; ſo that where 'the Parts are homogeneous, 
and the Dimenſions of the Figure uniform, there is ſuch a 

rfect Mixture of all theſe Sounds, as conſtitutes one uni- 
Hom, ſmooth, even Sound; and the contrary Circum- 
ſtances produce Harſhneſs. This he proves from the 
Hell's differing in Tune according to the Part you ſtrike; 
and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a Motion of all the 
Parts. He therefore conſiders Bells as compoſed of an in- 
finite Number of Rings, which, according to their diffe- 
rent Dimenſions, hive different Tones, as Chords of diffe- 
rent Length have: And when ſtruck, the Vibrations of the 
Parts immediately ſtruck, determine the Tone; being ſup- 

rted by a ſufficient Number of conſonant Tones in other 
Parts See TuNE. : HEL 

BELLOWS, a Machine uſed to give a brisk Agitation 
to the Air, by , and contracting its ans yew by 
Turns. Bellows are of various Kinds, as Domeſtick Bel- 
lows, Enamellers Bellows, Smiths Bellows. See FORGE. 
The Bellows of an Organ are fix Foot long, and four 
broad; each having an Aperture of four Inches, that the 
Valve may play eafily., I : 
Valve at the Noſe of the Bellows, that one mayn't take 
the Air from the other. To blow an Organ of 16 
Feet there are required four Pair of Bellows. There are 
ſome Bellows triangular, which only move on one Side. 
Others call'd Zanthorn-Bellows, from their reſembling a 
Paper Lanthorn : Theſe move each way, and yet {till con- 
tinue parallel to each other. The Heſſian Bellows are a 
Contrivance for driving Air into a Mine tor the Reſpiration 
of the Miners. This M. Papin improved, 2 
Cylindrical Form into a Spiral one; and with this, working 
it only with his Foot, he could make a Wind to raiſe two 
Pound Weight. See the Philoſ. Tranſact. 


BELOMANCY, a kind of Divination by Arrows ; (from 


bi, an Arrow, and warnie, Divination,) practiſed in the 
Twas performed 


Eaſt, but chiefly among the Arabians. * 
in different manners : One was to mark a Parcel of Arrows, 


and put eleven, or more of em, into a Sack; theſe were 
afterwards drawn out, and according as they were mark'd, 
or not, they judged of future Events. Another way was 
to have but three Arrows, upon one of which was wrote, 
God orders it me ; upon another, God forbids it me ; and 
upon the third was wrote nothing at all. Theſe were put 
into a Quiver, out of which they drew one of the three at 
random ; if it happen'd to be that with the firſt Inſcription, 
the Thing they conſulted about was done; if it chanced 
to be that with the ſecond Inſcription, twas let alone; but 
if it proved that without an Ioſeri tion, they draw'd over 
again. This was an antient Practice, and probably that 
which Ezekiel mentions, ch. xxi. 21. At leaſt St. Jerome un- 
derſtands it fo, and obſerves that the Practice was frequent 
among the Aſſprians or Babylonians. Something like it is 
alſo mentioned in Hoſea, ch. iv, only that Rods are there men- 
tioned inſtead of 4rrows, which is rather Rhabdomancy than 
Belomancy. Grotins, as well as Ferome, confounds the two 
together, and ſhews that it prevail'd much among the Magi, 
Chaldeans and Scythians; whence it paſſed to the Sc/avo- 
nians, and thence to the Germans, whom Tacitus obſerves 
to make uſe of it. See Ryannomancy. 

BELTS, in Aſtronomy, two Faſciæ, or Girdles, obſerv'd 
in Zupiter's Body, more lucid than the reſt, and termina- 
ted by Parallel Lines, being ſometimes broader and ſome- 
times narrower; nor do they conſtantly take up the ſame 
Places in his Nick. Huygens obſerved a Belt in Mars in 
1656, much broader than thoſe of Jupiter, and poſſeſſing 
the middle Part of his Disk, but very obſcure. See Jv- 
PITER, c. | x 

BEN, or Heben, a Name given to a Medicinal Root, 
rank'd among the Cardiacs and Counter-Poiſons ; and to an 
Oil expreſs'd from this Root, uſed by Perfumers, c. The 
Root of Beu is divided into white and red: The firſt is 
inſipid, leaving only a little Bitterneſs behind it on the 
Tongue; the red is fibrous, brown without, and reddiſh 


within. They are both brought from es and have the 
c 


lame Virtucs, being ſubſtituted for each other; they muſt 
be choſen dry, and are of an aromatick, aſtringent Taſte. 
BENCHERS in an Inn of Court, the Seniors of the 
Houſe, who have the Government and Direction thereof: 
and out of whom is vcarly choſen a Treaſurer, Sc. 2 
775 BEND, in Heraldry, one of the eight ho- 
nourable Ordinaries; containing a fifth when 
82 uncharged, but when charged a third part 
los the Eſcutcheon : It is made by two Lines 
dran thwartways from the Dexter- Chief to 


oy 
LA 
4. 


the Siniſter-Baſe Point; thus he beareth Or, 
a Zend Sable. A Zend is ſubdivided into a 


(96). 


here ſhould likewiſe be a þ 


were never of that Order. 


BEN 


PBenlet which is the fixth part of the Shield, a Gy 


which is the Moiety of a Bend, a Coſt which is the fg 


part of a Bend, and a Ribbon which is the Moiet 
Coſt. Thexe is alſo a Bena-Siniſter, which is 8 
the Siniſter-Chief Point to the Dexter-Baſe, and on 


little at each End: When two ſtreight Lines drawn y; th 
the Bend run nearly parallel to the outward Edges of ho 
that is called Yoiding ; and he that bears it, is ſaid ;; * 
a Bend voided thus: He beareth Ermine, a Heng voided 


BENDY, the Term in Blazonry ſo 1 
Eſcutcheon's being divided Pend-way; ing 
an even Number of Partitions ; but if they 
are odd, the Field mult firſt be named, and 
then the Number of the Zengs. 


BENEDICTINES, a Set of Religious, who profeſs ty 
live by the Rule of St. Beneditt. The Sencdictines are d. 
vided into ſeveral Congregations. They wear a looſe black 
Gown, with large wide Sleeves, and a Capuche on their 
Heads, ending in a Point behind. In the Canon Lay they 
are called Zlack Friars, diſtinguiſhing them from the 
other Orders by their Habit, and not by the Name of thei 
Patriarch St. Benediff. There is only this Difference he. 
tween the antient Monks and the Benediftines, in that the 
former were mere Monks, without any Attachment to 4 
138 Order. The Liſt of Saints of the Zenediflin 

rder is very ample ; but they are accuſed by Zaronins 
and many other Writers, of putting thoſe in the Liſt who 


BENEFICE, in an Eccleſiaſtical Senſe, a Church ei- 
dow'd with a Revenue for the Performance of Divine Ser- 
vice; or, that Revenue itſelf, aſſign'd to an Eccleſiaſtical 
Perſon for Life, in return for the Service he is to do to that 
Church. All Church-Preferments, except Biſhopricks, ar 
called Benefices; and all Benefices are, by the Canoniſt, 
ſometimes called Dignities : But we now ordinarily diſt 
guiſh between Benefice and Dignity, uſing the Word Dix 
nity for Biſhopricks, Deauaries, Arch-Deaconries, and 
Prebenas ; and Benefices for PaRsoN AGES, Vicar acts, 
DonaTives ; which ſee. 

Benefices are divided by the Canoniſts into Simple ad i 
Saceraotal : In the firſt there is no Obligation but to 
read Prayers, fing, Cc. as Canons, Chaplains, Chantor, 
Ec. The Gord is charg'd with a Cure of Souls, or the 
Direction and Guidance of Conſciences, as Vicarages, Rtt 
rories, &c. The Canoniſts make three manners of watt 
ring a Benefice, viz, de Fure, de Facto, and by the Si 
rence of a Fudge. A Benefice is vacated de Jure, whet 
the Perſon enjoying it is guilty of Crimes expreſs d in thok 
Laws, as Hereſy, Simony, c. A Benefice is vacated i 


Facto, as well as de Fure, by the natural Death, or tie 


Reſignation of the Incumbent z and that Reſignation ma) 
be either r or tacit, as when he engages in a State, 
Ec. inconſiſtent with it; as among the Romaniſts by Mat 
rying, Entering a Religious Order, c. A Benefice is lt 
cant by the Sentence of a auch. by way of Puniſhmett 
for certain Crimes, as Concubinage, N Sorcery, &. 
The Romani ſts, again, diſtinguiſh Benefices into Regul 
and Secular. Regular, or Tirulary Benefices, are thok 
held by a Religious, or a Regular, who has made Profeſl 
on of ſome Religious Order, as an Abby, Priory, Cons 
tual, Sc. Or rather, a Regular Benefio: is ſuch as cant 
be conferr d on any but Religions, either by its Foundat'® 
by the Inſtitution of a Superior, or by Preſcription: 
Preſcription, 40 Years Poſſeſſion by a Religions, without! 
Diſpenſation, makes the Benefice Regular. Sectur * 
nefices are thoſe that are only to be given to Secullr* 3 
which kind are almoſt all their Cures. All Benefices t 
reputed Secular, till the contrary is made appear. Th yl 
ar- called Secular Benefices,becaulc held by Secular Pri(fh 
i, e. by ſuch as live in the World, and are not engage 
any Monaſtick Order. Some Fenefices, Regular my 
ſelves, are ſecularized by the Pope's Bull. See R897 
and SECULAR, | A Batt 


4 


* [Comme 4am is that, the Direction and 

A Bemeſ o 1 upon a Vacancy, is given or com- 

Eccleſiaſtick for a certain Time, till it may 
convenient! poor? 7 . 

The diſtribute part of the Lands they had con- 

Me 4 on the Frontiers of the Empire to their Soldiers, 

pe Be _— 1 were 2 1 ropes 

t ſelves Beneftcia, as being held on the 

and the Leno and Liberality of the Pence. Theſe 


. 2 firſt ee for Life only, but afterwards 
- 


˖ and Patrimonial. From the Romans 
6 Hereditary paſſed into France and 


Id by the Tenure of ſerving, on occaſion, in the 


ans“ e, So that what was before a Benefice, became 
Wars, BUT into a Fee. Hence, doubtleſs, came the 


now e 
Worm Veneſice to 


Wing a * 


be applied to . for, be- 
des that the Eccleſiaſticks held for Life, like the Sol- 
3 the Riches of the Church aroſe from the Beneficence 


Wof Princes. 


As to the Origin of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, tis hard to 


letermine when the Effects of the Church were firſt divi- 


* 8 — — — 4 


acd; "tis certain, till the fourth Cratury all the Revenues 
W were in t 1 


he Hands of the Biſhops, who diſtributed them by 
their Oeconomi; they conſiſted n in Alms and vo- 
Juntary Contributions. As the Church came to have Inhe- 


ing in the fifth and ſixth Century; but then there does 
not Gn to have been any certain Partition, nor any pre- 


eic Quota allotted to each Particular, but the Allotments 
ere abſolutely diſcretional till about the twelfth Century. 


At firſt each was contented with a fingle Benefice, but 
puralities were, by degrees, introduced, on pretence of 
W Equity: For, a ſingle Benefice being ſometimes ſcarce 


W thought a 


Competency, the Prieſt was allow'd two: As 


Whis Quality, or Occaſions, increas'd, ſo the Number of He- 

ccf that were to ſupport em were increas'd too. Hence 

ome affecting to equal Princes in Quality, pretend to Re- 
venues anſwerable thereto, 


V. Ferrier obſerv'd, that in his Time there were five 


case, by which ZBenefices were acquir'd: By the Nomi na- 


tive, as in royal Nominations; by the Genitive, as where 
the Children of Great Men, c. are provided of Benefices 
by their Birth; by the Dative, as when ſpeaking of a Be- 
nefice, tis ſaid, Date, & dabitur vobis; by the Accuſative, 
as where by virtue of an Accuſation, either true or falſe, 
an Incumbent is diſpoſſeſs d, and another admitted; by 


che Ablative, as when Zenefices are taken away by Force 
W from the poor and helpleſs: but the Vocative Caſe, which 


W 12tive is for the King 


is the moſt juſt and legitimate, is out of uſe. The Nomi- 
; the Genitive for the Great; the 


Darive for Ye Rich; the Accuſative for the Cunning ; 


and the Ablative for the Ambitious; but the Vocative is 


= :c{crved for the Holy Ghoſt alone. 


BENEVOLENCE is -uſed, both in our Statutes and 


Chronicles, for a voluntary Gratuity given by the Subjects 


to their Sovereign. 'The firſt Benevolence, Stow obſerves 


In King Edward the IV's Days, was granted that Prince 


in regard of his gras Expences in Wars, Sc. There was 
one given by Act of Parliament to King Charles II. In 
other Nations this is called Sub/idium Charitativum, given 
ſometimes by Tenants to their Lords, by the Clergy to 
their 75 7 Oc. 
BENJO. N, or, as tis commonly called, Benjamen, an 
excellent kind of Reſin, imported from the Kingdom of Lao, 
and other Parts of the Eaſt-Indies. Tis procured by a 
8 or Incifion in a Tree, whoſe Leaves reſemble thoſe 
the Lemmon-Tree. *Tis of a yellowiſh Colour, of an a- 
precable Scent, and eaſy to melt. There are three Sorts of 
1 + The firſt is call'd Amygdaloides, becauſe of its being 
'F pers'd with ſeveral white Spots which reſemble broken 
2 This comes from Sam. The ſecond is black 
= very odoriferous ; it drops from young Trees, and 
The 4 m Sumatra; tis call'd Benzoinum de Boninas. 
2 ard Sort is alſo black, but leſs odoriferous ; this is 
Pig. a the Illands of Java and Sumatra. Tis uſed in 
** , as a Pectoral and Anti-Aſthmatick ; and thrown 

— Cooks it ſerves to perfume Houſes, Ec. 
the Oo -NGARIANS, a Religious Se& who adher'd to 
00 ag of Berenger, Archdeacon of Augiers, who op- 
"hp e e of Tranſubſtantiation and the real Pre- 
— 90 — iderable time before Luther. He is further char- 
1 ” Romaniſts with decrying Marriage,and maintain- 
* Lon Uſe of all ſorts. of Women,and aflerting In- 
the He 4 = no effect. His Followers were divided on 
Bread N es Euchariſt: Tho they all agreed that the 
low. we ine were not eſſentially chang'd, yet ſome al- 
© chang'd in effect, tho under an Impanation, 


but when they officiate, they put on a 


OT" AC. 


which was the Opinion of Berenger himſelf: Others deni- 
ed any 1 at all, and reſolved all into Figure; others 
again allow'd a Change in part; and others an entire 
e, with this iction, that to thoſe who preſented 


themſelves unworthily it was chang'd back again. | | 
BERENICES Hair, or Coma Berenices, a Conſtellati- 
on in the Northern Hemiſphere, conſiſting of Stars near 


the Lions Tail. | 
BERGAMOT is a kind of Eſſence, drawn from a 
Fruit, produc'd by ingrafting the Lemon-Tree on the 
Bergamot-Pear Stock. "Tis no more than the oily Fluid 
of theſe Lemons expreſs'd by the Fingers. There is like- 
wiſe a kind of Snuff of the ſame Name, which is only 
clean Tobacco, with a little of the Eſſence rubb'd into it. 
. BERGHMOTH, vulgarly call'd Barmote, a Court held 
on a Hill for deciding Pleas and Controverfies among the 


Derbyſhire Miners. From the Saxon Berg, Mons, and 
Mote, Conventus. 
BERLIN, a particular kind of Vehicle of the Chariot- 


kind, much uſed of late; taking its Name from the City 
Berlin in Germany; tho ſome attribute the Invention of it 
to the [ralians. Tis a very convenient Machine to travel 
in, being lighter, and leſs apt to be overturn'd, than a Cha- 
riot. The Body of it is hung high by Shafts to leathern 
Braces; there being a kind of Stirrup or Footſtool for the 
Conveniency of getting into it: Inftead of Side-Windows, 


there are' Sheds to let down in bad Weather, and draw up 


in good. 

ERME, in Fortification, is a ſmall Space of Ground 
four or five Foot wide, left without between the Foot of 
the Rampart and the Side of the Moat, to receive the 
Earth that rolls down from thence, and to prevent its 
falling into the Moat. Sometimes, tor more Security, the 
Berme is palliſadoed. 

BERNARDINE, the Name of a religious Order ex- 
tended over great part of Europe. This Order is an Im- 
provement of that of St. Senedict, made by Robert Abbe 
de Moleine; and again by St. Bernard Abbe de Cleruaux. 
Their uſual Habi ti sa white Gown, with a black Scapulary ; 
e white Coul with 
great Sleeves, and a Hood ot the ſame Colour. 

BERIL, or Bzxvrx, a ious Stone, much like Chryſ- 
tal, brought from the Indies; there are ſome alſo found 
on the Banks of the Euphrates. There are ſeveral Kinds 
of Berils. Lapidaries reckon ten: The moſt eſteemed 
are the Beril, the Chryſoberil, and the Chryſopraſin. The 
Seril borders much on the Sea-green ; whence the Latins 
call it Agua Marina, Sea-Water. To give it a Luſtre, it 
muſt be cut Facet-wiſe : Poliſhing does not give it any Bril- 
lant, if cut any other way. The Chryſoberil is ſomewhat 
paler, and partakes more of the yellow. Chryſopraſin par- 
takes moſt of the green. Some Authors take the Seril to 
be the Diamond of the Antients : This is certain, the ableſt 
modern Jewellers ſometimes miſtake the one for the other. 
The Beril is ſometimes found in Pieces large enough to 
form fine Vaſes. *Tis ſaid, there are many of 'em at Cam- 
baye, Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

The Propertics of the Beril were very wonderful in the 
Opinion of the antient Naturaliſts : It kept People from 
falling into Ambuſcades of Enemies, excited Courage in the 
fearful, cured Diſeaſes of the Eyes and Stomach. It does 
none of theſe things now; becauſe People are not fimple 
enough to believe it has the Virtue to do 'em. 

BERRY, a Grain, Fruit, or Seed, produced by ſeveral 
Treees and Shrubs for the Conſervation, and Re- production 
of their Kind. Berries are of various Sizes, Forms, Pro- 
perties, and Uſes, according to the Plants whereon they 
grow: Some uſed in Medicine, as Zuniper-Berries, Buck- 
thorn-Berries, &c. Others in Dying, as Freuch or Yellow 
Berries, &c. See Grain and SEED. 

BESANT, a fort of Coin ſtruck at Conſtantinople, in the 
Time of the Emperors, antiently called Biſance ; twas 

ure Gold, or 24 Carats fine. Its Value is not determin'd. 
ence the Gold offer'd by the King at the Altar, and on 
Feſtivals, is ſtill call'd Beſant, or Biſunt. 

BES, or Bzss1s, the Mark, or eight Ounces, Part of 
the As; Des for Bis, which is two Triens, which are 
each four in Value. See As. 

BESTIARII, among the antient Romans, thoſe who 
combated with Beaſts, or were expos'd to 'em. We 
uſually diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Beſtiarii : The firſt were 


thoſe condemn'd to the Beaſts, either as being Enemies, 


taken Priſoners, or as being Slaves, and guilty of ſome 
enormous Crime. Theſe were all expos'd naked, and 


without Defence to the Beaſts 5 nor did it ought avail to 


uer and kill the Beaſt, freſh ones being continually 

let looſe on 'em, till they were dead. The Chriſtians 
were Beſtiarii of this Kind, even ſome of em who 
were Ryman Citizens, tho 'twas the Privilege of ſuch to 
be exempt from it: But it ſeldom happen'd that two 
were requir'd for the ſame Man; on the contrary, one 
Beaſt frequently diſpatch'd ſeveral Men. Cicero mentions 
Cc a Lion, 
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a Lion, which alone diſpatch'd 200 Beſtiarii. Thoſe who 
ſucceeded the firſt were call'd Lede, and the laſt I 
See MERIDIANI. | 
The ſecond Kind of Beſtiarii, Seneca obſerves, conſiſted 
of young Men, who, to become expert in managing their 
Arms, * ſometimes againſt Beaſts, and ſometimes 
againſt one another; and of Bravo's, who, to ſhew their 
Courage and Dexterity, expos'd themſelves to this dange- 
rous Combat. 2 encourag'd this Practice in young 
Men of the firſt Rank ; Nero expoſed himſelf to itz an 
*twas for the killing Beaſts in the Amphitheatre, that Com- 
modus acquir'd the Title of the Roman Hercules. Vige- 
nere to theſe adds two Kinds of Beſtiarii more: The firſt 
were thoſe who made a Trade of it, and fought for Mo- 
ney; the ſecond was where ſeveral Zeſtiarii armed, were 
let looſe at once againſt a Number of Beaſts. | 

BEVEL, in ; 
Square, one Leg whereof is frequently crooked, according 
to the Sweep of an Arch or Vault. Tis moveable on a 
Point or Centre, and ſo may be ſet to any + Its 
Make and Uſe are pretty much the ſame as thoſe of the 
common Square and Mitre, except that thoſe are fix d; 
the firſt at an Angle of 90 Degrees, and the ſecond at 45 3 
whereas the Bevil being moveable, may, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſupply the Office of both, and yet, which tis chiefly 
— »: 


ſet off, or transfer, Angles either greater or leſs than go or 
45 Dann Hence a Hevil Angle is uſed to denote any 


other 


ngle but thoſe of 90 or 45 Degrees. 


BEVILE, a Term in Heraldry ſignifying 
Broken, or opening like a Carpenter's Rule. 
Thus he beareth Argent a chief Zevile Vert, 
by the Name of Zeverl:s. 


BEY, a Term uſed for a Governour of a maritime Coun- 
try or Town in the Turkiſh Empire. The Turks write 
the Word Beg b, or Beck, but pronounce it Bey. Properly 
it ſignifies Lora, but is particularly applied to a Lord of a 
Banner, whom in the ſame Language they call Sangiak- 
beg hi, or Bey: Sangiak, which among them fignifies Ban- 
ner, or Standard, being the Badge of him who commands 
in a conſiderable Place of ſome Province, having under him 
a conſiderable Number of $Sp4ahi's, or Horſe. Each Pro- 
vince in Turkey is divided into ſeven of theſe Sangiacks, 
or Banners, each of which qualifies a Bey ; and theſe are 


all commanded by the Governour of the Province, whom + 
they alſo call Beghiler-Beghi, or Beyler-bey, i. e. Lord of 


the Lords, or Beys of the Province. Theſe Beys are in a 
great meaſure the ſame that Bannerers formerly were in 
England. 

BEZOAR, or BEZz OARD, a Medicinal Stone, eſteem'd 
a Sovereign Counter-Poiſon, and an excellent Cardiac. Tis 
alſo given in Vertigo's, Epilepfies, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Jaundice, Cholick, and ſo many other Diſeaſes, that were 
its real Virtues anſwerable to its reputed ones, it were 


doubtleſs a Panacea. Indeed, its Rarity, and the peculiar - 


Manner of its Formation, have, perhaps, contributed as 
much to its Reputation, as any intrinſicx Worth. At pre- 
ſent it begins to be prized leſs, and a great many able Phy- 
ficians diſcard it, as of no Uſe or Efficacy at all. 

There are ſeveral Kinds of Bezoar ; the Chief are the 
Oriental, the Occidental, and that of Germany. The Ori- 


ental is in the moſt Eſteem, and is brought from ſeveral 


Parts of the Faſt-Indies, chiefly Golconda and Cananor : 


"Tis there found mingled with the 8 of an Animal of 


the Goat Kind call'd Pagan; in the Belly whereof this 
Stone is found: The Buds of a certain Shrub which the 


Animal uſes to brouze, are uſually found in the middle of 


it, and ſuppbſed to be the Seed whence it ariſes. The 
Bezoar ordinarily grows of the Bigneſs of an Acorn, ſome- 
times of that of a Pigeon's Egg. It is compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſhining Skins, or Coats, like an Onion, ſometimes of a 
Blood-Colour, ſometimes a pale yellow, a browniſh red, 
and Honey-Colour. The Number of ZBezoards produced 
by each Animal is various, ſome yielding one, two, Qc. to 
fix, and others none at all. The larger the Stone the more 
valuable, its Price increaſing like that of the Diamond. A 
Stone of one Ounce is fold in the Indies for 100 Franks, 
and one of four Ounces for 2000 Livres. Oriental Bezoar 
muſt be choſe ſhining, of a Smell like that of Amber- 
greeſe, ſmooth to the Touch, and in large Pieces; its Fi- 
gure is indifferent, its Colour uſually Olive. Zezoar is eaſi- 
ly ſophiſticated, and the Deceit as eaſily diſcover d. The 
Methods of proving it are, 1/t, to ſteep it three or four 


Hours in lukewarm Water; it the Water ben't ting'd, nor 


the Bezoar loſe of its Weight, 'tis pure. 24ly, To try it 
with a ſharp, red hot Iron; if it enters the "= 4H * 
Heat makes it fry and ſhri vel, tis factitious. 34ly, To rub 


it over a Paper ſmear'd with Ceruſſe; if it leave a yellow 
Teint, tis good. bs 


* 


(58) 


aſonry, and among Joiners, a kind of 


for, ſupply the Deficiencies of both; ſerving to 


Solution is diſtill'd three times; 


Occidental Bezbar, or Bezoar of Peru, is v ay 
from the firſt. "Tis found in the Daly of ſeveral An 

culiar to the Country: In ſome tis the Bigneſ of 
in others of a Pullet's Egg; in ſome tis oval in Ny 
flat, in others round; tis uſually of an Aſh. Colour eg 
times dusky ; and form'd of Scales, like the Orient 
much thicker; tis ſmooth and even without fide bu 
when broke, looks as if it had been ſublimated, by; but 
of the little ſhining Needles whereof it appears to reaſey 
Ficko The Animals that produce it are the Cann 

a 


. 
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cho's, Vicunna's, and Taragua's; the Bezoar of whi 
aſt is the moſt eiteemed, this Animal being much like 8 
Goat that produces the Oriental. 

The German Bezoar, which fome call Con; Bur 
found in the Stomach of ſome Cows, but more fre nh, 
in that of the Chamois or Iſard. Theſe are ſup 00 wh 
nothing elſe bnt the Hair of thoſe Animals, Which bez 
occaſionally lick d off by the Tongue, is ſwallow'q ba. 
and being impregnated with the Saliva, Oc. is condeny 
into Balls. Some of theſe Bezoars weigh 18 Ounces, bu 
they are not much eſteem'd, tho they are uſed in n 
Medicines, and by the Painters in Miniature, to make they 
yellow Colours. 

Beſides theſe three Kinds of Bezoar which the & 
afford, there are three other Kinds much rarer, viz, , 
Stone of the Hog, that of Malacca or Porcupine, and thy 
of the Ape. The firſt call'd by the Dutch, Pedro de pu. 
co, and by the Portigueſe, ke firſt brought it into By. 
rope, Pearo de Vaparis, found in the Gall- Bladder of ; 
Boar in the Eaſt- Indies. In Figure and Size it reſemble;; 
Filbert, tho more irregular ; its Colour not fix'd, but mat 
commonly white with a Teint of blue; it is ſmooth and 
ſhining. The Indians attribute infinite Virtues to this %. 
20ar : They call it Maſtica de Soho, and prefer it to th 
Oriental Bezoar ; not ſo much on account of its being ſy 
poſed the beſt Preſervative in the World againſt Poiſons 
as on account of its being Sovereign in the Cure of the 
Mardoxi, a Diſeaſe they are very liable to, and which is 
not leſs dangerous than the Plague in Europe. The other 
3 they aſerihe to it are, that 'tis admirable agzin 
malignant Fevers, Small-Pox, and moſt Diſeaſes of We. 
men not with Child; Experience ſhewing, that it pu- 
motes Abortion in thoſe who uſe it indiſcreetly. To uk 
it, they infuſe it in Water, or Wine, till it has commui- 
cated a little Bitterneſs to it. To facilitate the Infuſion, 
and at the ſame time preſerve ſo precious a Stone, they 
uſually ſet it in a gold Caſe pierced with Holes. 

Bezoars of Porcupines and Monkies only differ from 
thoſe of the Hag, in that they are found in the Gall- Bad 
ders of thoſe Animals; unleſs we ſay with Tavernier, that 
theſe two, which he calls Malacca-Stones, are not taken 
from the Gall-Bladders, but the Head of the Monkey and 
Porcupine; and that they are held in ſuch Eſteem by the 
Natives of Malacca, that they never part with em, unlel 
as Preſents to Ambaſſadors, or the greateſt Princes of the 
Eaſt. Some add, that they are likewiſe found in Siam, 
Indeed, the Form, Colour and Properties of theſe three + 
zoars are ſo near a-kin, that 'tis more than probable, tht 
'tis the ſame Stone under three different Names. | 

Bezoar is applied by the Chymiſts, to ſeveral of thei 
Preparations, on account of the Bezoardick Qualities they 
are ſuppos'd to have. 

Animal BEzoar is the Heart and Lungs of the Vip 
pulverized together. 

Mineral BEzoar is an Emetick Powder of Antimom 
corrected with Spirit of Nitre, and ſoftened by repeated Io 
tions, which carry off the purgative Virtue of the Antimo0), 
and ſubſtitute a Diaphoretick one. It promotes Sweat lik 
the Stone of that Name. | 
BEZOARDICUM YFoviale, or Bezoar of Fupitt!,* 
Regulus made by melting three Ounces of Regulus of Ar 
timony and two of Block- Tin, which, powder'd and mx 
with fix Ounces of Corroſive Sublimate, and diſtilld off 1 
a kind of Butter, and that difloly'd in Spirit of Nitre, 5 
the Bezoar remaining! 
bottom, to be powder'd, waſh'd, and mingled with Spit 
of Wine, till it grow inſipid. | 

BzzoarDicum TLunale, or of the Moon, is made by" 
ing eight Ounces of rectified Butter of Antimony with 4 
of fine Silver. This is diſſolv' d in Spirit of Nitre, by. 
ly pouring it on, freſh and freſh, till the Ebullition cas: 
when, the Spirit is drawn off by a gentle Heat, all 
Bezoar mapag'd as the former. | oi 

BzzoarDicum Martiale, a Diſſolution of Cr0ct!s Me 7, 
by Reverberation in Butter of Antimony, with Spirito 
tre pour'd on it ; the reſt as in the firſt. wich 

BIBITORY Muſcle. See Appuczxs Ocuri, * 
is the ſame. ng 

BIBLE, a Hool by way of Eminence ſo call d, * 
the Scriptures, i. e. the Old and New Teſtament: = p 
are diſtinguiſh'd according to their Language, into He * 
Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriack, Arabick, Coptick, KC. Ac 
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be 
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c agel Criticiſm 3 we ſhall here ſubjoin ſome Account 
Theolo 
thereol. -« are either Manuſcript or Printed. The 
a oſe copied by the Zewws of Spain, 
the Jets of Germany, are leſs exact, but 
The two Kinds are n 
the former being in beautiful Characters, like 
brew Bibles of Stephens and Plantin the latter in 
the Be like thoſe of Munſter and Grypheus. F. Si- 
WO erves, that the oldeſt Manuſcript Hebrew Bibles 
e overs or 700 Years old; nor does Rabbi Mena- 
are not — quotes a vaſt Number of gm, pretend any of 


bam, u Years. 
em * 8 rinted Hebrew Bibles are thoſe pub- 
The Fah, 1 e. of Peſaro and Breſſe. 


ſome Parts of the Bible at 


| be 8" the inſpection of the eus; there being ſo many 


W 1/2utie to 1 that 'tis ſcarce poſſible for any 
4 ceed in it. | 
F 1 —.— of the fixth Century Dan. Bombergua 
3 d ſeveral * Bibles in Folio and 4to at Venice, 
gest hi ſteem'd both by the Fews and Chriſti- 
nos of which are eſteem d both by D 
| Lay The firſt in 1517, Which is the leaſt exact, and ol 
| 2 goeg by the Name of Felix Pratenſis, the Perſon 
Bo 7 led it: The ſecond in 1526, with the Maſſora and 
| * Commentaries of ſeveral Rabbins, and a Hebrew Pre- 
K by Rabbi 7. Henchaſim. In 1548 the ſame Bomber- 
7 printed the Folio Bible of Rabbi Benchajim, which is 
| Se { and moſt perfect of em all: "Tis diſtinguiſh'd 
| f-om the firlt of the ſame Rabbi, by the Comment of Rab- 
bi D. Kimchi on the Paralipomena, which are not in the 
receding. From this Edition it was, that Buxtorf, the 
Father, printed his Hebrew Bible of the Rabbins at Baſil, 
In 1618; but in this are ſeveral Faults, eſpecially in the 
8 (11entaries of the Rabbins, where that learned Man 
| corrected ſome places that were againſt the Chriſtians. In 
the ſame Year appear'd at Venice a new Edition of the 
© 7; of the Rabbins by Leo de Modena, a Rabbin of that 
Ci, who pretended to have corrected a great Number of 
Faults in the former Edition; but, beſides that 'tis much 
inferior to the other Hebrew Bibles of Venice, with regard 
to Paper and Print, it has paſs'd thro the Hands of the 
Inquifitors, who have alter'd many Paſſages in the Commen- 
zaries of the Rabbins. 
For Hebrew Bibles in 40, that of R. Stephens 18 el. 
teem'd for the Beauty of the Characters; but tis very in- 
| correct. Plantin alſo printed ſeveral beautiful Hebrew Bi- 
| bles at Antwerp; the beſt is that of 1566, in 440. Ma- 
| naſſeb Ben Ifrael, a learned Portugueſe Few, publiſhed 
two Editions of the Hebrew Bible at Amſterdam, the one 
| in 470, the other in 8v0; the firſt has two Columns, and 
bor that reaſon is commodious for the Reader. In 1634, 
R. Jac. Lombroſo 2 a new Edition in 470 at Venice, 
with ſmall literal Notes at the bottom of each Page, where 
he explains the Hebrew Words by Spaniſh Words. This Bi- 
ble is much eſteem'd by the Fews at Conſtantinople : In 
the Text they have diſtinguiſh'd between Words where 
the Point Camets is to be read with a Camets-hatuph, that 
i, by an o and not an a. 
' Of all the Editions of the Hebrew Bible in 8vo, the 
moſt beautiful and correct are the two of Fo. Athia, a Few 
| of Anſterdam. The firſt, of 1661, is the beſt Paper; but 


N that of 1667, the moſt exact: That however, publiſh'd 


'  fince at Amſterdam by Vander Hooght in 1705, is preferable 
6 to any of em. 

After Athia, three Hebraiſing Proteſtants engaged them- 
ſelves in reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew Bible, viz. 
Chain, Fablonski, and Opitius. Clodius's Edition was 
publiſh'd at Frankfort in 167), in 470: At the bottom of 
the Page it has the various Readings of the former Edi- 
nons; but the Author does not appear ſufficiently vers'd in 
* Accenting, eſpecially in the Poetical Books; beſides 
mat not being publiſh'd under his Eye, many Faults have 
* in. That of Zablonski in 1699, in 4to, at Berlin, is 
* beautiful, as to Letter and Print: but, tho the Edi- 

" pretends he made uſe of the Editions of Athia and Clo- 
t 115, ſome Criticks find it ſcarce different in any thing 
a in the 40 Edition of Bombergua. That of Opitins is al- 

a * Keil in 1509; the Character is large and good, 

; * = aper bad: *Tis done with a 2 deal of Care; 
* oh tor made uſe of no MSS. but thoſe of the Ger- 
43 caries; neglecting the French one, which is an 
— won common to all three. They have this Advan- 

I ever, that beſides the Diviſions uſed by the Jesus, 
gen „ and WW into Paraſches and Peſukim, 

ſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the Latin Bi- 
Chapters and Verſes; the Keriketib or various 
Latin Summaries, 8c. which make 'em of con- 


e , . "Wnt © 
N con with regard to the Latin Editions and the 
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with which making a confiderable Article in The little Biblc of R. Stephens in 1870, is much pri: 
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zed for the Beauty of the Character. Care, however, 


muſt be taken; there being another Edition of Geneva 


— like it, excepting, that the Print is worſe, 
and the Text leſs correct. 1s theſe may be added ſome 

other Hebrew Bibles without Points, in 890 and 2470, 
which are much coveted by the s; not that they are 
more exact, but more commodious than the reſt, and are 
uſed in their Synagogues and Schools: of theſe there are 
two beautiful Editions, the one of Plantin, in 8vo, with 
two Columns, and the other in 2470, reprinted by Rapha- 
lenge at Leiden, in 1610. There is alſo an Edition of them 
by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, in a larger Character; 
another in 1270 at Frankfort, in 1694, full of Faults, with 
a Preface of M. Leuſden at the head of it. 

Greek BiBLEs. There are a great Number of Editions 
of the Bible in Greek ; but they may be all reduced to 
three or four principal ones, vis. that of Complutum, or of 
Alcala de Henares, that of Venice, that of Rome, and that 
of Oxford. The firſt was publiſh'd in 1515 by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and inſerted in the Polyglor Bible, uſually call'd 
the Compluten/ian Bible. This Edition is not juſt, the 
Greek of the Seventy being alter'd in a great many places 
according to the Hebrew Text. This Edition has — re- 
printed in the Poſyglot Bible of Antwerp, in thoſe of Pa- 
ris, and in the 470 Bible commonly call'd the Bible of the 
Vatable. 

The ſecond Greek Bible is that of Venice in 1518. Here 
the Greek Text of the Sepruagint is reprinted juſt as it 
ſtood in the MS. full of Faults of the Copifts, but eaſily 
amended. This Edition has been reprinted at Strasburg, 
Baſil, Frankfort, and other Places, with ſome Alterations, 
to bring it nearer the Hebrew. The moſt commodious is 
that of Frankfort, there being added to this, little Scholia 
where are ſhewn the different Interpretations of the old 
Greek Tranſlators: The Author of this Collection has not 
added his Name; but 'tis commonly aſcribed to Junius. 

The third Greck Bible is that of Rome in 1587, with 
Greek Scholia collected from the MSS. in the Roman Li- 
braries by Per. Morin, This fine Edition has been reprin- 
ted at Paris in 1628, by J. Merin, Prieſt of the Oratory, 
who has added the Latin Tranſlation, which in the Roman 
was printed ſeparately, with Scholia. The Greck Edition 
of Rome has been reprinred in the Polyglot Bible of Lon- 
aon; to which are added, at bottom, the various Read- 
ings of the Alexandrian MS. This has been alſo reprin- 
ted in England in 470 and 12910, with ſome Alterations. 
It has been again publiſh'd at Franeker in 1709, by Boz, 
who has added all the various Readings he cou'd find. 

The fourth Greek Bible is that done from the Alexan- 
arian MS. begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 1107. In 
this the Alexandrian MS. is not printed ſuch as it is, but 
ſuch as 'twas thought it ſhould be, i. e. tis alter'd where- 
ever there appear'd any Fault of the Copiſts, or any Word 
inſerted from any particular Diale& : 'This, ſome think a 
piece of Merit, 4 others a Fault; urging that the MS. 
ſhould be given abſolutely and entirely ot itſelf, and all 
Conjectures, as to the Readings, to be thrown into the 
Notes. 

Latin B1s.ts, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduc'd 
to three Claſſes, viz. the Antient Vulgate, made from the 
Greek Septuagint; the Modern Vulgate, the greateſt part 
of which is done from the Hebrew Text ; and the New 
Latin Tranſlations, done alſo from the Hebrew Text in 
the 16th Century. We have nothing remaining of the An- 
tient Vulgate uſed in the Primitive Times in the Weſtern 
Churches, but the P/alms, Wiſdom, and Eccleſiaſtes. No- 
Bilius has endeavour'd to retrieve it from the Works of the 
ant ient Latin Fathers; but 'twas im poſſible to do it ex- 
actly, in regard moſt of the Fathers did not keep cloſe to 
it in their Citations. 

As to the Modern Vulgate, there are a vaſt Number of 
Editions very different from each other. Cardinal Ximenes 
has inſerted one in the Bible of Complutum, corrected and 
alter'd in many Places. R. N and the Doctors of 
Louvain, have took a world of Pains in correcting the Aſo- 
dern Vilgate. The beſt Edition of Stephens's Latin Bi- 
ble is that of 1540, reprinted in 1545; in which are added; 
on the Margin, the various Readings of ſeveral Latin MSS. 
which he had conſulted. The Doctors of Louvain reviſed 
the Modern Vulgate after R. Stephens ; and added the va- 
rious Readings of ſeveral Latin MSS. The beſt of the Lou- 
vain Editions are thoſe, at the End of which are added 
the Critical Notes of Francis Luke, of Bruges. ; 

All theſe Reformations of the Latin Bible were made 
before the Time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. 
Since which, People have not dared to make any Altera- 
tions, exceping in Comments, and ſeparate Notes. The 
Correction of C'ement VIII. in 1592, is now the Standard 
throughout all the Roman Churches: That Pontiff made 
two Reformations ; but 'tis the firſt of 'em that is follow'd. 


From this the Z:bles of Plantin were done, and from thoſe 
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of Plantin all the reſt; ſo that the common ZBibles have 
none of the After- Corrections of the ſame Clement VIII. 
publiſh'd at Rome in 1592. "Tis a heavy Charge that lies 
on the Editions of Pope Clement, vis. that they have ſome 
new Texts added, and many old ones alter d, to counte- 
| nance and confirm what they call the Carbolick Doctrine: 
Witneſs that celebrated Paſſage of St. John, Tres ſunt in 


tnum. See VULGATE. | _— 
There are a great Number of Latin Bibles of the third 


Claſs, comprehending the Verſions from the Ori inals 
the Sacred Books made within theſe 200 Years : The firſt 
is that of Pagninus, a Dominican, printed at Lions in 470, 
much eſteem'd by the Zews. This the Author improv d 
in a ſecond Edition : In 1542, there was a beautiful Edition 
of the ſame at Lions in Folio, with Scholia, publiſh'd un- 
der the Name of Michael Villanovanus, i. e. Michael Ser- 
vettis, Author of the Scholia. Thoſe of Zurich have like- 


wiſe publiſh'd an Edition of Pagninus's Bible in 470. And g 


R. Stephens reprinted it in Folio, with the Vulgate, in 1557, 
pretending to give it more correct than in the former Edi- 
tions. There is alſo another Edition of 1586, with four 
Columns, bearing the Name of the YVazable : And we find 
it again in the Hamborough Edition of the Bible, in four 
Languages. In the Number of Latin Bibles is allo, uſu- 
ally, rank'd the Verſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, 
or rather render'd literal, by Arias Montauus; which Cor- 
rection being approv'd of by the Doctors of Louvain, &c. 
was inſerted in the Polyglot Bible of Philip II. and fince in 
that of Loudon. There have been various Editions of it 
in Folio, 470, and 8v6; to which have been added the He- 
brew Text of the Old Teſtament, and the Greek of the 
Nez. The beſt of em all is the firſt, which is in Folio, 1571. 

Since the Reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin 
Verſions of the Bible from the Originals by Proteſtants. 
The moſt eſteem'd are thoſe of Munſter, Leo de uda, 
Caſtalio, and Tremellius: The three laſt whereof have 
been reprinted various times. Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes 
moſt People; but there are ſome who think it too much 
affected: the beſt Edition thereof is that in 1573. Leo 
de Juda's Verſion, alter'd a little by the Divines of Sala- 
mauca, was added to the antient Latin Edition, as pub- 
liſh'd by R. Stephens with Notes, under the Name of Va- 
table. That of Junius and Tremellius is prefer d eſpecial- 
ly by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a great Number 
of Editions. | 

One may add a fourth Claſs of Latin Bibles, compre- 
prehending the Vulgate Edition corrected from the Origi- 
nals. The Bible of Iidorus Clarins is of this Number: 
That Author not being contented with reſtoring the an- 
tient Latin Copy, has corrected the Tranſlator in a great 
number of places, which he thought ill render'd. Some 
Proteſtants have follow'd the ſame Method ; and among 
others, Andrew and Luke Ofiander, who have each pub- 
liſh'd a new Edition of the Vulgate, corrected from the 
Originals. | 

Oriental BirLEs. At the head of the Oriental Verfions 
of the Bible, mult be placed that of the Samaritan, that 
being the moſt antient of all, and admitting no more for 
Holy Scripture but the Pentatench, or Five Books of Mo- 
ſes. This Tranſlation is made from the Samaritan He- 
brew Text, which is a little different from the Hebrew 
Text of the Zews. This Verſion has never been printed 
alone ; nor any where but in the Polyglots of London and 
Paris. 

Chaldee B1BLEsS are no more than the Gloſſes made by 
the Z-2s in the Time when they ſpake the Chaldee 
Tongue. Theſe they call by the Name of Targumim, or 
Paraphraſes, as not omg any ſtrict Verfion of the Scrip- 
ture. They have been inſerted entire in the large Hebrew 
Bibles of Venice and Baſil; but are read more commodi- 
oully in the Polyglots, being there attended with a Latin 
Tranſlation. 

Syriack BiBLEs. In the Year 1562, Widmanſtadius 
printed the whole New Teſtament in Syriac at Vienna, in 
a beautiful Character: After him there were ſeveral other 
Editions; and uit was inſerted in the Bible of Philip II. 
with a Latin Tranſlation. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed 
a beautiful Sack Edition of the Pſalms at Paris in 1525, 
with a Latin Interpretation. The whole Bible is printed 
in Syriack in the Polyglots of London and Paris. 

Arabick Bigxxs. In the Year 1516, Aug. Fuſtinian, 
Biſhop of Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabick Verſion of 
the Pſulter, with the Hebrew Text and Chaldee Para- 
phraſe, adding Latin Interpretations. There are Arabick 
Verſions of the whole Scriptures in the Polyglots of Ton- 
don and Paris; and we have an Edition of the 014 Teſta- 
ment entire, printed at Rome in 1671, by Order of the 
Congregation de propaganda Fide; but 'tis of little EC- 
te m, as having been alter'd by the Y»/gate Edition. The 
Arabick Bibles among us, are not the ſame with thoſe uſed 
by the Chriſtians in the Faſt. Some learned Men take 
the Arabick Verſion of the Old Teſtament, printed in the 
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of liſts have alſo been publiſh'd in Arabick, with 2 Is 


"Fibres of this Aponeuroſis, This, with the Brachies i. 


which join together, and are inſerted by one Ten 


BID 
Pay lots, to be that of Saadias: at leaſt, in the main Mer 


quotes ſome Paſſages of his Verfion, which 44e ak 


with thoſe in the Arabick Verſion of the Polygy; lang 
others are of opinion, that Saagias's Verſion is not est 
In 1622, Erpenius printed an Arabick Pentatenc;, al 
This Verg, 
Evan. 
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reprinted in the Polyglots of London and Paris, with ſome 


an Arabic New Teſtament, entire, as he found K i Th 


Armenian BisLESs. There is a very antient Armenian 
Verſion of all the Hille, done from the Greek of the 9. 
venty, by ſome of their Doctors, about the Time of 8. 
Chryſoſtom. This was firſt printed entire in 1664, by 8 
of their Biſhops at Amſterdam, in 4to; with the New 70% 
tament in 8vo. | 

Perſian BisLEs. Some of the Fathers ſeem to ſay, tha 
all the Scriprure was formerly tranſlated into the Language 
of the Perſians; but we have nothing now remaining of 
the antient Verfion, which was, doubtleſs, done from the 
Septuagint. The Perſian Pentatench printed in the Ian. 
aon Polyglot, is, doubtleſs, the Work of Rabbi Fa, 
Perſian Few. In the ſame Polhglot we have likewiſe the 
four Evangeliſts in Perſian, with a Latin Tranſlation; but 
this appears very modern, incorrect, and of little Uſe, 

Gothick BiBLEs. *Tis generally ſaid, that JW1philas, a 
Gothick Biſhop, who lived in the Garth Century, made 2 
Verſion of the whole B:ble, excepting the Book of Kings, 
for the Uſe of his Country-men. That Book he omitted, 
by reaſon of the frequent Mention of the Wars therein; as 
fearing to inſpire too much of the military Genius into that 
People. We have nothing remaining of this Verſion, but 
the four Evangeliſts, printed in 470 at Dort, in 1665, from 
a very antient MS, 

Muſcovite BIBLES. An entire Bible in the Sclavonick 
Tongue, was printed at Qſtravia in Yolhinia, in the Year 
1581; and this is what we commonly call the MIDI 
Bible. "Twas printed at the Expence of Con. Baſil, Duke 
of Oſtravia, for the common Service of all Chriſtians wi 
ſpeak the Sclavonick Language, whereof the Muſcooitp 
is a Dialect. 

BiBLEs in Fulgar Tongues are too numerous to be here 
rehearſed. See F. Simon's CRITIcAL HISTroRx. Sect 
ſo the Word PoLycror, PEexnTATEucn, Ec. 

BICEPS, in Anatomy, a Name common to ſeveral Mu 
cles, from their having two Heads. Such is the 

Biczees Cubiti, a Muſcle of the Arm, one of whoſe Head 
ariſes from the upper Edge of the Cavity of the Head ot tit 
Scapula, and is round and tendinous, and inclos'd in the Char 
nel in the Head of the Humerus. The other ariſes from ie 
Proceſſus Coracoides; it is broad and tendinous: and bot 
unite about the Middle and Fore-part of the Arm, and mak 
one Belly, which is inſerted by a ſtrong and round Tendo 
into the Tuberoſity, at the upper end of the Radius. Some 
of the Fibres of this Tendon form a large and thin 4% 
neuroſis, which covers all the Muſcles of the Radius 
Fingers externally. Care ought to be taken in Blood 

ting, not to cut a-croſs, but according to the Length of ® 


ternus, bend the Arms. 
Bickrs externus. See GEMELLUS. 

Biczrs Tibiæ, a Muſcle of the Leg with two Head, 
the one coming from the Fuberoſity of the Ich 
the other from the middle of the Linea 418 1 - 2 
the A and external Part of the Perone. 
is to help to bend the Tibia, and is likewiſe 
in turning the Leg, together with the Foot and 
ward, when we fit down. ill. 

BIDEN TAL Es, Prieſts among the antient Rom!” 
tuted for the Performance of certain Ceremonics, l I 
ſion of a Thunderbolt's falling in any Place. The * 
principal Part of their Office was, the ſacrificing of iT 
of two Years old, which in their Language was call 


dens, as having Teeth on each Side; whence allo ar” 
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rupt, parch'd Bile, which, if it aroſe from a greeniſh, or 

aliſh Bile, is ſtill worſe. - Too great an Evacuation of the 
Vile, either upwards or downwards, robs the ChilefaCtion 
of its main Inſtrument z hence it prevents Digeſtion, Se- 
cretion, Excretion of the Fæces, 123 an acid Tempe- 
rature, Cold, Weakneſs, Paleneſs, Swoonings, Oc. If when 

repared it be prevented its Diſcharge into the Inteſtines, 


duces a Jaundice. 3 
* or is 1 in which the Secretion of the Vile in 


the Liver is effected, there are various Opinions. 
maintain, that the Pores of the Secretory Glandules of the 
Liver; have a certain Configuration and Magnitude, to 
which the Particles of the File floating in the Blood being 
juſt anſwerable, both in Bulk and Figure, are admitted in, 
and all the reſt excluded. Others, with Silvius and Liſter, 
not allowing any Difference in the Configuration, as know- 
ing that the Pores of all the Veſſels are Circular, and that 
Particles of all Kinds will be admitted, if ſmall enough, 
have recourſe to a Ferment which they ſuppoſe to reſide 
in the Liver, by means whereof the Particles of the Blood, 
in their Paſſage thro the Secretory Ducts, aſſume the 
Form of Bile. But as this is little elſe than begging the 
Queſtion, others have recourſe to another Hypotheſis; 
maintaining, that the Fluids contain'd in the Blood of the 
Vena Porta, while that enters the Subſtance of the Liver 
in its way to the Extremities of the Vena Cava, indiffe- 
rently apply to the Apertures of the Secretory Tubules con- 
tiguous to the extreme Branches of the Porta, which are 
wide enough, and'to the Roots of the Cava, which are not 
wide enough, to receive em; by which means being ſe- 
parated from the Society and the inteſtine Motion o the 
other and the eſſential Parts of the Blood, and 
longer agitated by the Vital Action of the Blood. Veſſels, 
and expoſed to the Action of the Hilary Veſſels, they 
conſtitute a ne- Humour diſtinct from the Blood, call'd 
Bile, &c. KL 20 | 
Laſtly, Dr. Keill accounts for this Secretion of the Vile 


from the ſtrong Attraction between the Particles whereof 


the Bile is compoſed. He obſerves, that the Heart and 
Liver being ſo near each other; were the Cæliack Artery to 
have carried all the Blood to the Liver, confidering the 
Velocity of the Blood; ſo viſcid a Secretion as the Bile 
cou'd never have been effected. Nature therefore forms 
a Vein for the purpoſe, vis. the Porta, and by it ſends 
the Blood from the Branches of the Meſenterick and Cæ- 
liack Arteries to the Liverz' by which the Blood is 
brought a great way about, paſſing thro the Inteſtines, 
Stomach, Spleen, and Pancreas, e'er it arrives at the Li- 
ver: Thus its Velocity is exceedingly diminiſh'd, and 
the Particles that are to form the Gall have a ſufficient 
time to attract one another, and unite before they come 
to their ſecerning Veſſels. But, as if this Diminution of 
Velocity were not ſufficient for the purpoſe, Nature has gone 
further; having made the Cavities of all the Arteries in- 
creaſe as they divide: thus the Sum of the Branches ari- 
ſing from the Horta, is to the Aorta itſelf as 102940 to 
100000. And yet, as if that Proportion were too little for 
the preſent Purpoſe, Nature has here taken a further Step, 
and increas'd the Branches ſpringing from the Meſenterick 
Artery in a youre Ratio. 'Thus, in a Body which he ex- 
amined, he found the Sum of the Branches more than dou- 
ble that of the Trunk; and therefore the Velocity of the 
Blood in the former, muſt be leſs than half that of the lat- 
ter. He further ſhews, from a juſt Calculation, that the 
Time the Blood now takes in its Paſſage from the Horta 
to the Liver is at leaſt 26 Minutes: whereas, had an Ar- 
tery gone directly from the Horta to the Liver, it would 
have paſſed in little more than half a Second, vis. in 2437 
times the Space it now takes up in its Paſſage. Whence it 
N that the Blood was not in a State ft to yield Brle, 
had it gone directly from the Horta to the Liver; and that 
a longer Time, and more languid Motion, was neceſſary to 
have the Hilious Particles in a readineſs to be ſeparated. 
He adds, that were the Humours ſeparated by the Glands 
at all Times and Pla:es the ſame in the Blood, and not 
form'd after this manner, Nature wou'd not have been at 
ſo much expence to retard the Blood's Velocity : Beſides 
that, the Zle has another Advantage from the Uſe of the 
Porta; for, by running thro ſo many Parts er it reach the 
Liver, it leaves behind it moſt of its Lympha ; by which 
means the Particles being brought nearer each other, are, 
by their mutual Attraction, ſooner united. For the Parts 


concern'd in the Secretion of the Bile, ſee Liver, Bit a- 


Ry PoRE, GALt-BLADLER, E9c. See alſo SEcRETION. 
The Word Bile comes from the Latin Bilis, which ſome 
fetch further from the Greek Bis, Violence, becauſe Bili- 
os People are inclined to Anger. Others fetch it from the 
Latin bullire, to boil. The Bile is a Part found in all 
Animals: even Pigeons, Cc. which have no Gall- Blad- 
der, yet have Bile; their Liver being found very bitter. 
M. Zauvry obſerves, that the Bile becomes one of the prin- 
cipal Cauſes of Thirſt, by mixing with the Salival Juice, 
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B 1 L. 
BILINGUIS, in Law, the Name of the Jury " 
paiſes in any Caſe betwixt an ngliſbhman and an 1 
whereof one Moiety to be Natives, the other Fy,,; lenz 
if required, The Word in the Latin fignifie, un 
tong ue d. 5 dl, 
' BILL, an Edge- Tool, fitted to a Handle, uſgq , 
Trees, Sc. When ſhort, it is call'd an Hand. Bill 0 ly 
long, an Heaging-Bill. 5 Veg 
Birr is alſo a Declaration in Writing; expreſſino g. 
Wrong and Grievance the Complainant hath ſuffer d ＋ 
Party complain'd of; or elſe ſome Fault committed b tk 
againſt ſome Law or Statute of the Realm. This zun 
commonly addreſs'd to the Lord Chancellor 3 elect. i 
unconſcionable Wrongs done ſometimes to others wha 
Juriſdiction, according as the Law they are grou A. 
directs. It contains the Facts complain d of, the Dam a 
ſuſtain'd, and the Petition of Proceſs againſt the D 2 
for ang, * E fenday 
BANR-BIILS : Inſtruments where ivate P 
come entitled to a Part in the Bank Stock 2 te 
form'd on the Model of the Lombard. Hills. hs 
BILL. of Entry, an Account of Goods enter d at th 
Cuſtom-Houſe, both Inward and Outward ; wherein * 
preſs d, the Merchant importing or exporting, the 5 
of Goods, and the Sorts, and from whence imported 41 
what Place exported. f 
Birr of Exchange, a Writing ordering the Payment o 
a Sum of Money in one Place, to any Perſon aſſign d 
Remitter, in conſideration of the like Value aid the Draw. 
er in another Place. The whole Eſtate and Effects of Mer. 
chants uſually conſiſt in Bills of Exchange. There is ſome 
Diſpute about the Nature and SanQtion of a Zill of E 
change: Some take it to be the Contract of an Exchange, 
but the more yon Opinion is, that it is a mere Contad 
of Buying and Selling; that the Money given the Perl 


who gives the Hill, is the Price of Sale; and that paid ar 


the appointed Place, the Thing bought and ſold. 

Bills of Exchange were 4 in the antient Rana 
Furiſprudence. According to the common Opinion, th 
are the Invention of the ers; who being baniſh'd France 
for ſome enormous Crimes charg'd on em, retired into Tom. 
bardy, about the 12th Century, and found means to yith. 
draw their Effects, which they had lodg'd in the Hands d 
Friends, by ſecret Letters and Hills, conceiv'd in ſhort, 
cile Terms, like the modern Bills of Exchange ; and thi 
by the Aſſiſtance of Merchants and Travellers. The Fc 
tion of the Gibellins, * expell'd Traly by the Guelph, 
retired to Amſterdam, and uſed the ſame Means, for the 
Recovery of their Effects in Italy, as the eus had done: 
Hence the Dureh Merchants took the Hint of negotiating 
Bills of Exehange ; and ſoon ſpread the Practice throughout 
all Europe. The ſame Gibellins are ſaid to be the Inventor 
of the Rechange, on account of Damages and Intereſts 
when Hills of Exchange, which they call'd Polizza di Cam 
bio, were not paid, but return'd on Proteſt. 

That which gives the Efſence, and Form to a Zill i 
Exchange, is the Ceffion, or Vendition of a Sum of Money 
made by the Drawer, to him, on whoſe Account it is drawn, 
to be receiv'd of his Correſpondent in another Place ; which 
Ceffion, or Vendition, is made, in the Mercantile Tem 


for Value receiv'd, i. e. for a like Sum given by the Perla 


for whoſe Sake the Hill is drawn, to the Drawer, in Mo 
ney, Merchand. , or other Effècts. So that there are three 
things — to eſtabliſh the Quality of a Bill of Er 
change; 1ſt, That it be drawn by one City to another; 
24ly, That there be three Perſons concern'd, the Drave, 
the Perſon for whom *tis drawn, and he on whom 'tisdraw!; 
34ly, That it make mention, that the Value which the 
Drawer has receiv'd, is in another Bill of Exchange, u 
Money, Merchandize, or other Effects, which are to be ex 
preſs'd ;'otherwiſe tis no Hill of Exchange. When a $is 
of Exchange is conceiv'd for Value in my ſelf, tis not lup 
e the Drawer has receiv'd the Sum; but the Perl, 
r whom *tis drawn, ſtands Debtor to him for it: When? 
Bill of Exchange bears, for which Sum I promiſe 0 ju 
niſh Bills of Exchange to ſuch a Place, the Perſon for who! 
the Hill is drawn, may compel him to give the Hills, n 
return the Money. # and 
BIIL of Lading, an Inftrument fign'd by the Maſter i 
a Ship, acknowledging the Receipt of the Merchatti 
Goods, and obliging himſelf to deliver them, at the Fa 
to which they are confign'd, in good condition; of whi 
Bills there are uſually three: the firſt the Merchant Ke" 
the ſecond is ſent to the Factor to whom the Goods are c 
fign'd ; and the third is kept by the Maſter of the _ 
BILI., in Law, a Security for Money under the Hand 
Seal of the Debtor, without any Condition, or Fork 
in caſe of Non-Performance; in which it is diſtingu 
from a Bond or Obligation. | * 
Bir. of Parcels, an Account of the particular Sos he 
Prices of the Goods bought, given by the Seller © © 


Buyer. Bite 
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r t, a Paper containing Pr ſitlons of- 
Birr, m cr me be pads d by them, and then pre- 
edge King to paſs into an Act or Law. Sce Pan- 
lente f 
AMENT: is when a Perſon wanting a Sum bf Mo- 
"BiLL of 9 a Security to the Lender, to whom 
ey. 2 Bill, impowering him to ſell the ſaid Goods, 
e beige Sum borrow'd is not repaid, with Intereſt, at 


P . $ 5 a 

a kind of Licence granted at the Cuſtom- 
. to carry ſuch Stores and Proviſions as 
Horſe effury for their Voyages, Cuſtom-free. f 
are ne of Sufferance, a Licence granted at the Cuſtom- 

wo 3 Merchant, to ſuffer him to trade from one 
| 550 bor to another, without paying Cuſtom. . 
Sh a VERA, the Bill is true. The Grand Inqueſt im- 
5 yy and ſwore before the Juſtices of Eyre, c. endor- 
| wa Bill whereby any Crime puniſhable in that Court is 
ing. o ed to em, with theſe two Words, ſignify thereby, 
ene Preſenter has furniſhed his Preſentment with pro- 

e Evidence, and worth further Confideration ; where- 
= the Party 1 is ſaid to ſtand indicted of the 
u 


Crime, and bound to make an Anſwer thereto, either by con- 


5 145 it is yet refer'd to another Inqueſt, call'd the Ju- 


e and Death, by whom if he be found guilty, 
| pode ei of the Crinis, and is condemn'd by the 
| 1 e. Sec IN Es T, INDICTMENT, Oc. 

be. BILLET, in Heraldry, a Bearing in form 
of a long Square. Biltets are ſaid to be 
couch'd, or inverted, when their longeſt Side 
is parallel to the Top of the Shield, and the 
ſhorreſt perpendicular. Theſe were antient- 
jy Pieces of Cloth of Gold, or Silver, bengor 
E broad, placed at a diſtance by way of Or- 
bament, on Clothes, and afterwards tranſlated to their Coat- 
| 13 Gwillim miſtakes, when he ſays a Hillet re reſents 
Letter ſeal'd up. A Coat is faid to be b:/lered, when it 18 
charg d with Billcts. Thus, he bears Argent-Billette, a Croſs 
W-orail'd Gules, by the Name of Heath. Bloom ſays, the 
ile muſt be number'd when they are not above ten. 
BILLIARDS, a very ingenious Game play'd'on an ob- 
Vong Table, with little ivory or wooden Balls, which are 
ariven by crooked Sticks, made on purpoſe, into Hazards, 
or Holes, on the Edge and Corners, according to certain 
Laws, or Conditions of the Game, The Word comes from 
the French Billard; of Billa the Balls made uſe of, and 
that from the Latin Pila, a Ball. 7 
BILLON, in Coinage, a kind of baſe Metal, either of 
Gold or Silver, in whoſe Mixture Copper predominates. 
According to M. Boutterone, Billon of Gold is all Gold be- 
neath Standard, or 21 Carats ; and Billon of Silver, all be- 
ow ten Pennyweights. But, according to others, and _ 
he reſt M. Boizard, Gold and Silver beneath the Standard, 
u far as twelve Carats, and fix brian war are properly 
baſe Gold and Silver; and all under thoſe, Billor: of Gold, 
and Billon of Silver, in mn ns N is the prevailing Me- 
tal, The Word is French, form'd, according to Menage, 
from the Latin, Binus Denarius. We don't find tis natu- 
raliz d among us; but the Neceſſity we are frequently un- 
der of uſing it in the Courſe of this Work, requir'd its be- 
ing explain d. | th, 
BIMEDIAL, a Term in Mathematicks : when two Me- 
: dial Lines, as AB and B C, 


B C 'commenſurable only in Power, 
1— | —1 and containing a Rational Rectan- 
_ ole, are compounded, the whole 

\ C ſhall be irrational, * is call'd a firſt Bimeadial Li ne. 
BINARY ARITHMETICK. A kind of Arithmetick 
Frſt propos d by M. Leibnitz; wherein, in lieu of the ten 
Figures in the common Arithmetick, and the Progreſſion 
tom 10 to 10, he has only two Figures in all his Arithme- 
lick, and uſes a more ſimple Progreſſion from two to two; 
hewing it of confiderable Advantage in the Sciences. All 
dis Characters are o and 1. And the Cypher, here, multi- 
Flies every thing by 2, as in the common Arithmetick by 
10: Thus, 1 is one; 10, two; 11, three; 100, four; 101, 
PC; ITO, fix; 111, ſeven; 1000, eight; 1001, nine; 1010, 
en Cc. which is built on the ſame Principles with the 

ommon Arithmetick. Mt. 

{ Hence immediately appears the Reaſon of a celebrated 
\- erty of the Duplicate Geometrical Proportion in whole 
1 v2, that one Number of each Degree being 
ch one may thence compoſe all the other whole Num- 
above the double of the higheſt Degree. It being 
10 [/ ere, v. g. as if one ſhould ſay, 111 is the Sum 
6 40 of 4, 2, and 1. Which Property may ſerve Eſ- 
/ ſayors to weigh all kinds of Maſſes with a little 
eight; and may be uſed in Coins, to give ſeve- 
nal Values with little Pieces. This Method of 
cxpreſling Numbers once eſtabliſh'd, all the Ope- 
rations will be eaſy: In Multiplication particular- 


— 


BIN (16g) 


traverſing the Indictment. If the Crime touch 


by, thete will be no feed for a Table, or getting of any 
thing by heart, | | | 

He does not recommend this Method for common Uſe, 
becauſe of the great Number of Figures uſed to expreſs a 
Number : * if the ordinary Progreſſion was 
from 12 to 12, or 16 to 16, it would be ſtill the more 
expeditious; but its Uſe is in diſcovering the Properties of 
Numbers, in making Tables, Cc. What makes the Bi- 
nary Arithmetick the more remarkable is, that it appears 
to have been the ſame with that uſed 4000 Years ago 
among the Chineſe, and left in Anigma by Fohy, the Foun- 
der of their Empire, as well as of their Sciences. 

M. Zagni has propoſed a new Syſtem of Logarithms, on 
the foot of the Brnary Logarithms ; which he finds ſhorter, 
more eaſy, and natural, than the common ones. 

BIN ARX NuMBER, that compos'd of two Units, 

BINARY M ASsURE, in Muſick, is that wherein you beat 
equally, or the Time of Riſing is equal to that of Falling. 
See T1ME. 

BINDING of Books. See Boox-Binvins. 
 BINOCLE, or BinocurE, in Opticks, a double Teleſ- 
cope, i. e. conſiſting of two Tubes join'd together, by which 
a remote Object may be viewed with both Eyes at once. 
It was invented by F. Rheita, a Capuchin, who deſcribes 
it in a Book call'd, Oculus Henoc & Elie. Since which F. 
Cherubin has wrote a large Volume thereon. See 'TxLEs- 
COPE. - 

BINOMINAL, in Algebra, a Number produced by the 
Addition of two Numbers of incommenſurable Magnitudes, 
or a = _ — = Parts, or 1 connected 
by the Si : Thus a e, or 5 +23, is a Pinominal, 
eonvting S the Sum of thoſe two Quantities : if it have 
three Parts, as a + þ + c, it is call'd a Tyinominal; if it 
have four Members, it is call'd a Cyadrinominal ; if more, 
a Multinominal. See NUR ER. 

— BIOGRAPHER, an Author who writes the Hiſtory, or 
Life of any Perſon, or Perſons, as Pletarch, Corn. Nefos, 
&c. From the Greek Bi, vita, and yeggo, ſcribo. 
 BIQUADRATICE, the next Power above the Cube, 
or the Square of a Cube Root. See ExrTracrion, Power, 
and Roor. 1 28 
- BIQUINTILE, an Aſpect of the Planets, when they 
are 144 Degrees diſtant from each other. er 
BIRDLIME, a viſcid Subſtance, iprepar'd various Ways, 
and from various Materials. The beſt uſed among us, is 
made from Holly-Bark, boil'd 10 or 12 Hours; when, the 
green Coat being ſeparated from the other, tis cover d up 
a Fortnight in a moiſt Place, pounded into a tough Paſte, 
that no Fibres of the Wood be left, and waſh'd in a run- 
ning Stream till no Motes appear, put up to ferment four or 
five Days, skimin'd as often as any thing ariſes, and laid u 
for Uſe. To uſe it, a third part of Nut - Oil is inco — 
with it over the Fire. The Siralime brought from Damaſ- 
cus is ſuppos'd to be made of Sebaſtens, their Kernels be- 
ing frequently found in it ; but this does not endure either 
Froſt or Wet: that brought from Spain is of an ill Smell 
that of the Talians is made of the Berries of Miſleto, heat- 
ed, mix d with Oil, as before; to make it bear the Water, 
they add Turpentine. Tis ſaid, the Bark of our Lantone, 
or way-faring Shrub, makes Birdlime as good as the beſt. 

BIRDS are diſtinguiſh'd as they belong to Land or Wa- 
ter: Of Land Fowl, ſome have crooked Beaks and Ta- 
lons ; and of theſe ſome are carnivorous and rapacious call'd 
Birds of Prey; ſome frugivorous,; call'd by the general 
Name of Parrots. Of Birds of Prey, ſome prey in the 
Day- time; and of theſe are reckon'd a greater and leſſer 
Sort: The greater are either of a more bold and generous 
Nature, as the Eaglc-kind; or of a more cowardly and 


ſluggiſh, as the Vulture: The leſſer diurnal Birds of 


Prey, are the Hauk - kind, which are wont to be reclaim'd 
and -mann'd, for Fowling, and call'd Hawks; and by the 
Falconers diſtinguiſh'd into long-winged, as the Falcon, 
Lanner, &c. whoſe Wings reach almott as far as the End of 
their Train; or /hort-wing'd, as the Goſi-Hawk and Spar- 
row-Hawk, whoſe Wings, when cloſed, fall much ſhort of 
the End of their Trains: Thoſe of the Hawk-kind which 
are of a Nature more cowardly, and iſh, or elſe indo- 
cile, are neglected by our Falconers, and ſo live at large; 
and of theſe alſo there is a greater Sort, as the Buzzard- 
kind; and a lefler, as the Butcher-kind, or Shrike, (about 
the Bigneſs of a Blackbird, and found in England.) The 


Bird of Paradiſe is Exotick. Of Birds of Prey with crook- 


ed Beaks and Talons, ſome are Nocturnal, as the Oævl- 
kind, which prey by Night; and theſe are either horned, 
or cared, as the Eagle-Oul, Horn &c. or without 
Horns, as the Zrown-Ow!, Grey-Ow!l, &c. There is a. Sort 
of Land Birds with crooked Beak and Talons, call'd 
frugivorous, becauſe tho they do ſometimes eat Fleſh, 
yet —— Fruits too; and theſe are known by the 
2 ame of Parrots, and are diſtinguiſh'd into three 
„according to their Bigneſs; the greateſt Size being 
call'd Maccarvs ; the middle-fized, and moſt common, Par- 
| | rots, 
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Fots, and Poppinjays; and the leaſt Sort, Parrakeets: and 
all this Ki nc uſe of their Beak in climbing, and 


move the upper Jaw. Land Birds that have their Bill 
and Claws more freight, are diſtinguiſh'd into three Sizes; 


the greateſt Kind are, ſuch as by reaſon of the Bulk of 


their Bodies, and Smallneſs of their Wings, cannot fly at 
all; theſe are Erotick Birds of a fingular Nature; uch 


as the Oftrich, the Caſſowary, and the Dodo: The mid- 


dle-fized Kind are divided, by their Bills, into ſuch as have 
large, thick, ſtrong, and long ones; ſome of which feed 
omiſcuouſly on Fleſh, Inſects, and Fruits, as the Crow- 
Pn. which are wholly black ; and the Pie-kind, which 
are party-colour'd : Some feed on Fiſh only, as the Kings. 
fiſher ; and ſome on Inſects only, as the Woodpecker : And 
into ſuch as have a ſmaller and ſhorter Bill ; whoſe Fleſh. 
is either white, as the Poultry-kind; or blackiſh, as the 
Pigeon and Thruſh-kind. The leaſt fized Kind of Land 
Birds, with ſtreight Bills and Claws, are called Small. 
Birds; and theſe are of two Kinds; ſoft-beaked, which 
have lender, ftreight, and pretty longiſh Bills, moſt of 
them, and feed chiefly upon Inſects; and hard-beaked, 
which have thick and hard Bills, and feed moſtly on Seeds. 
Water-Fewl, are ſuch as frequent Waters and wa- 
try Places to ſeek their Food; and theſe are all cloven- 
footed, and generally have long Legs, and thoſe naked, or 
bare of Feathers, a good way above the Knee, that they 
may the more conveniently wade in Waters. Of theſe they 
reckon two Kinds; a greater, as the Crane, — &c. 
and a leſſer, which are either piſcivorous, feeding on Fiſh, 
as the Heron, Spoon-Bill, Stork, &c. or Muſduckers; or 
inſectivorous, of which ſome have very long Bills, which 
are ſometimes crooked, as in the Curlew and Whimbrell; 
and ſometimes ſtreight, as in the Woodcock and Gadmwit: 
others have middle-fized Bills, as the S- Pye and Red- 
Shank, &c. and a third Sort have ſhort Bills, as the Laß- 
wing and Plover. Thoſe are reckon'd ſhort Bills, which 
exceed not an Inch and half; middle-fized Bills, to two 
Inches and half; and long Bills above two Inches and half. 
There is another kind of Vater-Foꝛul, which ſwim in the 
Water; ſome of which are cloven- footed, as the Moor-Hen, 
and Coor, &c. but moſt are whole footed ; and of theſe 
ſome few have very long Legs, as the Flammant, the Avo- 
ſetta, and Corrira; but moſtly they are ſhort- legg d: Of 
which ſome few have but three 'Toes on each Foot, as the 
Penguin, Razor-Bill, &c. but generally they have four. 
Toes on each Foot, and theſe either all connected together 
by intervening Membranes; as in the Pelican, Soland-Gooſe, 
&c. or more uſually with the Back-Toe looſe ; and this 
K ind are either aarrou- bill d, or hroad- bill d: Thoſe with 
narrow Bills have them either blunt, and hooked at the 
Tip; of which Sort ſome are ſerrate, as in the Diver-xiud; 
Je: ome not toothed, as in the Puff ; or ſharp- pointed 
and N of which, ſome Sort have long Wings, as 
the Gull-kind; and ſome ſhorter, as thoſe diving Birds 
call'd Donckers. Thoſe with broad Bills may be divided 
into the Gooſe-kind, which are larger; and the Duck kind, 
which are ſmaller; and theſe latter into Sea-Ducks, or 
River and Plaſh-Ducks. Moſt Vater-Foꝛels have a ſhort 
Tail; and none of this Kind have their Feet diſpos'd like 
Parrots and Moodipeckers, that have two Toes forward, 
and two backward, none having more than one Back-'Toe, 
and ſome none at all. See Willoughby's ORNITHOLOGIA. 
BIRTH, of a Fætus, its Delivery from the Mother. See 
Fox Tvs ; for the Number of Births ſee MaRRIACER: Un- 
der which the Proportion of Hirths to Marriages, of Births 
to Burials, and of Male-Births to Females, are computed. 
Bix rn, or Birthing, a Term among the Seamen for 
due Diſtance 4 between Ships lying at an Anchor, 
ot under Sail; and the Raiſing, or Bringing up the Sides 


of the Ship: Alſo the proper Place a-board to put their 
rent Churches. 


Cheſts, Ge. is call'd the Bzrih; and a convenient Place to 
moor a Ship in, is alſo call'd by this Name. | 

BISHOF, a Prelate,” or Perſon conſecrated for the Spiri- 
tual Government and Direction of a Dioceſe: See DiocEsk. 
"Tis a long Time that Biſhops ha ve been diſtinguiſh'd.from 
mere Prieſts ; but whether that Piſtinction be of divine or 
human Right, whether it was ſettled in the Apoſtolical 
Age, or introduced fince, is much controverted. On the 
one Side ſtands the New Teſtament, whetein tis certain 
the Names Biſhop and Prieſt are uſed indifferently: On 
the other Side is Tradition, the Fathers, and the Apoſtolical 
Conſtitutions. Indeed, there appear no Footſteps of any 
Inſtitution of Bh, diſtin& from Prieſts in the Scriptures; 
neither do the Oppoſers thereof pretend to ſhew any Mark 
of any other Form of Church-Government therein; So that 
it may ſeem probable, the Apoſtles did not ſettle any thing 
of this kind at all; but either left the Spiritual Oeconomy 
in the Hands of the Prieſts, or of thoſe together with the 
People. Accordingly new Occafions requiring new ; Mea- 
ſures, in a little Time, the Functions of this Prieſthood 
were divided, and the Prieſts diſtinguiſh'd into Degrees ; 
the Political Part of Religion being aſlign'd principally to 


( 104. ) 


after which he receives a Benediction: He is then intem 
gated as to his Belief of the 77iniry; to which he aufem 


diction. Laſtly, he is ask'd what he thinks of the Inc 


his Head, he receives the Pallium, if he be an Archbiſþ 
or Patriarch; he then receives the Kiſs of Peace, o 


Boe and gives the Communion to his Conſecratot 
others. 

In the. Romi/b Church, the Biſhop Elect being 1 
by the Elder Aſſiſtant to the Conſecrator, takes the 


Prayers, the New Teſtament is drawn open over 
and he receives the Unction on his Head by Chri 2 


BIS 


Biſhops, and the Evangelical to the Prieſts 
ther, = ſome others will have it, the 1 2 5 
ing and Preaching were reſerv d to the Biſhop, and 48 
3 3 * was their princi Dig 
tion, an e Mark of their Sovereignty in their . 
_ * 8 . cir Docks 
e Word comes from the Saxon Biſchop, a 
the Greek Exirner , an Overſeer, or Inſpedior; voi 
the Title the Athenians gave thoſe whom they ſem ;* 
the Provinces ſubje& to em, to ſee whether eve th 
were kept in Order; and the Romans gave the ſand. l 
to thoſe who were Inſpectors and Viſitors of the Bread 1 
Provifion. It appears from a Letter of Cicero, tha ks 
himſelf had a Zuboprick, being Epiſeopus Ore & Can 
nie. Dioceſe was alſo uſed for the Extent of this Conse 
ment; and Cicero uſes it in this Senſe, Alen. 
Biſhops are of various Kinds, Archliſbops, Biſhops 
Suffr agan-Biſhops, which ſee; as alſo Acephals, te 
4b Nacho of Biſhop, in England 2 
e Function of a Br/bop, in England, may be cong... 
as twofold, vis. what belongs AL Order. and * 
his Zurifaiftion. To the Order belong the Ceremonie q 
Dedication, Confirmation, and Ordination: To his unf 
aiftion, by the Statute Law, belongs the Licenſing of Ph 
ſicians, Chirurgeons, and School-maiters, the Uniting hg 
Pariſhes, (tho this laſt 1 is now peculiar tg th, 
Biſhop of Norwich) to aſſiſt the Civil Magiſtrate in th, 
Execution of Statutes relating to Eccleſiaſtical Matters, uy 
ro compel the Payment of Tenths, and Subſidies due fon 
the Clergy: by the Common Law, he is to certify thy 
udges, touching legitimate and illegitimate Births 20 
arriages; and by that and the Ecelefiaſtical Lay, he 
to take care of the Probatmof Wills, the Granting Adni. 
niſtrations, to collate to Benefices, grant Inſtitutions on the 
Preſentation of other Patrons, command Induction, ord 
the collecting and preſerving the Profits of vacant Benekcy 
for the Uſe of the Succeflors, defend the Liberties of the 
Fey + ons. "—_ by 8 once in three Years. Ty 
the By long Sulpenhon, Deprivation, Depoſition, and 
De — hg and 8 which ſee, . 
he Biſhops of England are all Zarons and Peers, Jy 
rons in a threefold manner, viz. Feudal, in regard of Land 
and Baronies annex'd to their Bi/bopricks ; by Writ, as be 
ing ſummon'd by Wirit to Parliament; and by Patent, ot 
Creation: Accordingly, they have the Precedence of al 
other Zarons, and fit in the Upper Houſe, both as gm 
and Biſbops. They have two ſpecial Privileges next to Re 
gal: The firſt, that in their Courts they fit and paſs ber- 
tence, of themſelves, and by their own Authority : The 
* Courts are not like all ether Courts; but, Writs 
are ſent out in their own Name, teſte the Bi/hop, not the 
King's Name, as the Kings Courts do. The ſecond, That, 
like the King, they can depute their Authority to another, 
as their Suffragan, Chancellor, Commiſſary, &c. Thr) 
have this Advantage over Lay-Lords, that in whatever 
Chriſtian Country they come, their Epiſcopal Degree ad 
Dignity is acknowledg d; and they may, quartenus Fiſh, 
ordain, £c. They have their Vote in the Trial and Ar 
raignment of a Peer; but e'er Sentence of Death, & 
they withdraw, and vote by Proxy. They have ſcren 
Immunities, as from Arreſts, Outlawries, Diſtreſs, &. 
Liberty to hunt in the King's Foreſts, c. to have cer 
tain Tuns of Wine Duty-free, Cc. Their Perſons may nt 
be ſeiz'd, as Lay-Peers may, upon Contempt, but thei 
Temporalties alone. They may qualify as many Chaplin 
as a Duke, viz. Six. By Law, the Crime of Epiſcoprid, 
which a Clergyman commits by killing his Zi/hop, is equ- 
valent to Parricide, viz. Petty-Treaſon. The Bibi i 
England are 24, Archbiſhops two, Suffragans none. 
'The Form of Conſecrating a Biſhop is different in dif- 
In the Greek Church, the Biſhop Ef 
being, by the Aſſiſtant Biſhops, preſented for Conſecrt 
tion, and the Inſtrument of Election put in his Hand, ak! 
ſeveral Prayers, the firſt call d Diaconique, the Bijbop Ele 
demanding Conſecration, makes Protefſion of his Fit) 


y a, long Profeſſion. of Faith, and receives a ſecond 
tion; to which he anſwers in a third Profeſſion of F ih, 


with the Paſtoral Staff: after which he is led up to the 
Altar; where, after certain Prayers, and three rofles 08 


Conſecrator and two Aſſiſtants; and, fitting down, te. 15 


e is then, examin'd as to his Faith; and, alie l 
his He 


ſma. The 
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| ; el, are then given him; and, 
ford! Sf, R g ans ee on his Head Each Cere- 
| Gang accompanied with proper Prayers, c. the Pro- 
— — King being certify d of the Death of a 
In Eι˖jL — Chapter, and his Leave requeſted 
Elire is ſent to em, nomina- 
ve Perſon he would have choſen. The Election is to 
t 


the Receipt of the Conge 4 Elire ; 
Days after . fulog the Perſon named by 


icar-General, ö 
Then follows the Conſecration, by the Archbiſhop 


treat: 


- dall Church, ſave that, having put on the Ebiſco- 


the Archbi/ho 
| 4 wo e eee im with a certain Form of Words. 


ion they go to a Banquet. 
1 of a Fiſhop to another Biſhoprick, only 


ers in this, that there is no Conſecration. Nore, A Bi- 
bop differs from an Archbiſhop in this, $7 an MP 
h Biſhops conſecrate a Biſhop, as a ſhop with Prieſts 

lain a Prieſt ; that the Archbi/bop viſits a Province, as 
be Biſhop a Dioceſe; that the Archbiſhop convocates a 

Lovincial Synod, as the B{/bop a Dioceſan one; and that 

« co be has Canonical Authority over all the B7- 
Ws of his Province, as the Shop over the Prieſts in his 
dioceſe. 

Bisnor's-Covn r, an Eccleſiaſtical Court held in the Ca- 
Nedral of each Dioceſe; the Judge whereof is the Biſhop's 
ancellor, antiently call'd Fecleftaſticns, and Eccleſie Cau- 
cus, the Church-Lawyer; who judges by the Civil and 
anon Law; and, if the Dioceſe be large, has his Com- 

nifaries in remote Parts, who hold what they call Conſiſto- 

Courts, for Matters limited to him by his Commiſſion. 
BISMUTH, a Mineral Body, half Metallick ; compos'd 
ff the firſt Matter of Tin, while yet imperfe& ; and found 
Tin Mines. Its Subſtance is hard, heavy, ſharp, and 
rittle, of a large Grain, poliſh'd, white, and ſhining. "Tis 
Iſo call'd Tin of Glaſs ; becauſe, when broke, it ſhews a 
aſt Number of little poliſh'd Subſtances like Glaſs: "Tis 
ſo call'd Marchaſite, by way of Excellence, becauſe ſur- 
afling all others in Whiteneſs and Beauty. It contains an 
Arſenical Salt, very dangerous to take inwardly. Its Preci- 
tate is a very white Magiſtery, which is mix'd with Wa- 
ers and Pomatums to make a Fucus to beautify the Com- 
plexion, and preſerve the Skin. There are alſo Flowers 
repar'd from it, which take away Spots in the Face; 
hence tis otherwiſe call'd Blanc de Perle. See the Pro- 
eſs in Charr WF. 

Alonſo Barba os, there has been lately found a Mine 
pf Biſmuth in Bobemia ;z and ranks it among the Metals: 
But Biſmuth is properly the Regulus of the Stone call'd Co- 

alt; whence is prepar'd Arſenick, Lapis Lazuli, and Biß 
wuth. M. Stahl, a German Phyſician, gives us its Preparation. 

There is alſo an Artificial Biſmuth, which is that ordi- 
arily uſed, made by reducing Tin into thin Laminæ, or 
lates, and cementing them by a Mixture of 2vhite Tartar, 
alt-Petre, and Arſenick, ratified in a Crucible over a 
aked Fire, The Tame is alſo made of a Stone call'd Zin, 
iling Lead inſtead of Tin, and a little Calamine Stone. 

BISQUET, a Confectioner's Preparation of fine Flower, 
Legs, and Sugar, with Anniſeeds and Citron Peel, baked 
In the Oven in Tin or Paper Moulds. 
| S£4-Bioquer, a Bread much dried, by paſſing the Oven 
Faice, to make it keep: For long Voyages they bake it 

ur times, and prepare it fix Months before the Embark- 
ment. The Word comes from the Latin bis, and the French 
* 8 twice baked. | 
+ SECTION, in Geometry, the Diviſion of any Quanti- 
into two 575 Parts; the ſame with Bipartition : Thus, 


| Ask 2 to divide it into two equal Parts. 


Conk: Leap-Tear, in Chronology, a Year 
ks of of 366 Days, happening once each four Years, by 
= the Addition of a Day in the Month of February, 
ich 2 the ſix Hours which the Sun ſpends in his Courſe 
* — beyond the 365 Days, ordinarily allow 'd for it. 
* thus added, is alſo call d Biſertile; Ceſar ha- 
wy; pPpointed it to be the next after the 2 ;th of March, 
was the 7th of the Calends of April. 


ich among them 


| ho — th of the Calends of March is this Year reckon'd 


when it ha: whence the Intercalary Day, and the Year 
„ are both call'd by the Name Piſſextile. 
er, the Aſtronomers concern'd in reforming the 


ale 
war, by Order of Pope Gregory XIII. obſerving that 


61063) 


the Biſextile in four Years added 40 Minutes more than 


After Election, and its 


nn 
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the Sun ſpent in returning to the ſame Point of the Zodiack, 
and computing that theſe ſupernumerary Minutes in 133 
Years wou'd form a Day; to prevent any Changes be- 
ing thus inſenſibly introduc'd in the Seaſons, twas appoin- 
=_ that in the Courſe of 400 Years, there ſhou'd be three 
Biſſextiles retrench'd: Accordingly, in the Year 1700, 
there was no Zi/ſextile, for that reaſon. By the Statute 4% 
Anno Biſfextili, 21. Hen. III. To prevent Miſunderſtand- 
ings, the Intercalany Day, and that next before it, are to 
be accounted as one Day. See YEAR. 

BISTER, or Bisrxk, among Painters, a Colour made 
of Chimney-Soot boil'd, and afterwards diluted with Wa- 
ter, ſerving to waſh their Deſigns. Inſtead of this ſome 
uſe the Strokes of a Pen, ſome Indian Ink, others a black 
Stone, c. | 

BIT, an eſſential Part of a Bridle; its Form and Uſe 
well known; its Parts and Kinds various. 

For the ſeveral Parts of a Bit, thoſe of a Snafe or Curb- 
Bit, are, the Mouth-Piece, the Cheeks and Eyes, Guard 
of the Cheek, Head of the Cheeks, the Port, the IWWelrs, 
the Campanel or Curb and Hook, the Boſſes, the Bolſters 
and Rabbets, the Water-Chains, the Side-Bolts, Bolts and 
Rings, Kirbles of the Bit or Curb, Trench, Top-rell, Flap 
and eve. | 

The Kinds of Hits are, 1. The Muſroll, Snaffie, or Na- 
tering Bit. 2. The Cannon Mouth. 3. The Cannon with 
a faſt Mouth all of a Piece, only knee d in the middle, to 
form a Liberty or Space for the Tongue. 4. The Cannon 
Month, with the Liberty in form of a Pigeon's Neck. 5. 
The Cannon with a Port Mouth and an Upſet, or mounting 
Liberty. 6. The Scorch Mouth with an Upſet. . The 
Cannon Mouth with a Liberty, after M. Pignatel's manner. 
8. The Maſticadour, or Slavering Bit. 9. The Cats Foos 
Bit. 10, The Baſtonet Bit, &c. 

BITE of a mad Dog. See HyprornoBia. 

Bir of a Viper. See Vir EX. | 

BirE of a Tarantula. See TARANTULA. 

BITTERNESS, a particular Savour or Senſation, ſup- 

$'d to refult from this, that all the Particles of the bitter 
Body are broken, blunted, and diminiſh'd, ſo as none of 'em 
remain long and rigid ; which is confirm'd from this, that 
Foods burnt, and 14 Particles much comminuted and 
broken by the Fire, become bitter. 

BITUMEN, an inflammable Matter, fat and unctuous. 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Gitumens, hard, ſoft, 
and liquid or oily; and each of theſe they ſubdivide into 
ſeveral others. Among the hard Birumens are rank'd yei- 
low Amber, ( ſome add Ambergreeſe) Fet, Aſphaltum or 
Bitumen of Fudea, Piſuſphaltum, Pit-Coal, Black- Stone, 
and Sulphurs. The ſoft are, Maltha, Bitumen of Colao, 
of Sirnam, and Copal. Laſtly, The Naphta of Italy, and 
Petroleum, are rank'd among the liquid Zitumens. 

Of theſe B:irumens ſome are foſſil, others are found float- 
ing on the Surface of certain Lakes, and others ſpring from 
the Earth like Fountains. Some Situmens are ſo hard, 
that they are uſed in Forges, inſtead of Coals ; others ſo 
glutinous, that they ſerve inſtead of Cement, or Mortar in 
Buildings ; of which kind it was, that the famous Walls of 
Babylon were built: and others ſo liquid, that they are 
burnt in Lamps inſtead of Oil. The Zitumen in moit Ef- 
teem is that of Zudea. See AsfHALTrUm; and the other 
Bitumens under their proper Heads. Strabo derives the 
Word from IizJ]e, Pitch. 

BIVALVE, a Term uſed by the Writers of Natural Hiſ- 
tory, for ſuch Shell-Fiſh as have two Shells, as Cockles, 
Muſcles, Oiſters, Sc. which are ſaid to be of the Bivalve-- 
kind; and alſo for the Siliqua, or Seed-Pods of ſuch Plants 
as open all their whole Length to diſcharge their Seeds ; 
ſuch as Peaſe, Beans, Sc. for thoſe the Botaniſts ſay have 
a Bivalve Siliqua, 

BIVEN TER, in Anatomy, the ſixth Muſcle of the Jaw, 
and laſt of thoſe ſerving to open it: Tis call'd Bivenrer, 
or Digaſtricus, as having two Bellies for its two Extremi- 
ties, and a Tendon in the middle. It takes its Origin from 
a Sciſſure between the Occipital Bone and the Maſtoidal 
Apophiſes, whence paſſing its Tendon thro a Hole in the 
Stylohyoideus and an Annular Ligament of the Os Hyoiges, 
there ariſe ſome Fibres which join its ſecond Belly; whence 

oing fleſhy, and returning upwards, it is inſerted into 
the middle of the inferiour Part of the lower Jaw. By 
this Contrivance it is enabled to draw the Jaw downwards. 

BLACK, ſomething opake and porous, that imbibes all 
the Light falling on it, reflects none, and therefore exhi- 
bits no Colour. See Brackntss. There are various Kinds 
of Blacks which paſs in Commerce, viz. Dyers Black, Ger- 
man Black, Foory Black, Spaniſh Black, Lamp-Black, &c. 

Dyers BLack, is one of the five Simple and Mother Co- 
lours uſed in Dying. "Tis made differently, according to the 
different Quality and Value of the Stuffs to be dyed. For 
Broad-Cloths, fine Ratines, and Druggets, c. they uſe Paſ- 
tel, or Woad, and Indigo; the Goodneſs of the Colour con- 
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fiſts in there not buy above fix Pounds of Indigo to a Ball 
of Paſtel, when the Paſtel begins to caſt its blue Flower z an 

in its not being heated for Uſe above twice. c 
the Stuff is boil'd with Alum, or Tartar, then madder'd; 
and, laſtly, the Black given with Galls, Copperas, and Su- 
mac: To bind it, and prevent its ſmeering in Uſe, the 
Stuffs are well ſcower'd in the Fulling Mill, when white, 
and well waſh'd afterwards. For Stuffs of leſs Value, tis 
ſufficient they be well blued with Paitel, and black'd with 
Galls and Copperas : But no Stuff can be regularly 4yed 


from White into Black, without paſſing thro the intermedi- 
T Yet there is a Colour call cold Black, or Je- 


ate Jlue. 0 
ſuits Black, prepar'd of the ſame Ingredients as the for- 
mer, but without being firſt ye Blue. Here the Drugs 


are diſſolv'd in Water that had boil'd four Hours, and ſtood 
to cool till the Hand wou'd bear it; then the Stuff dipp'd 
in it, and again taken out fix or eight times. Some prefer 
this Nack to the other, but on weak grounds. This Me- 
- thod of Dying Black is ſaid to have been invented by the 
Teſtirs, and to be {till ractis'd in their Houſes, where 
they retain Numbers of Dyers, See Gx av. See allo DrinG. 

German or Frankfort Br.acx is made of the Lees of 
Wine burnt, then waſh'd in Water, and ground in Mills 
for that Purpoſe, together with Ivory or Peach-Stones burnt, 
This Black makes the principal Ingredient in the Rolling- 
Preſs- Printers Ink. It is ordinarily brought from Frankfort, 
Ment, or Strasbourg, either in Lumps, or Pouder. That 
made in France is leſs valued than that of Germany, by 
reaſon of the Difference between the Lees of Wine uſed in 
the one and the other ; tho ſome prefer that made at Pa- 
ris to that of Frankfort. WA 

Ivory or Velvet Back, is made of Ivory burnt, ordinari- 
ly, between two Crucibles well luted; which being, thus, 
render d perfectly black, and in Scales, is ground in Water, 
and made into Troches, or little Cakes, us'd by the Pain- 
ters; as alſo by the Jewellers, to blacken the Bottom or 
Grourd of their Collets, wherein they ſet their Diamonds 
to give em their Teint or Colour. 

Spaniſh Brack, ſo call'd becauſe firſt invented by the 
Spaniards, and moſt of it brought from them, is no other 
than burnt Cork ; uſed in various Works, particularly a- 
mong Painters. | ; 

Lamp-Brack, or Smoke-Buack, the Smoke of Roſin, 
prepar'd by melting and purifying the Roſin in Iron Veſ- 
ſels; then ſetting fire to it under a Chimney, or other 
Place made for the Purpoſe, and lined a-top with Sheep- 
Skins, or thick Linen Toth, to receive the Vapour, or 
Smoke, which is the Slack: In this manner they prepare 
vaſt Quantities of it at Paris. In England it is, ordinarily, 

repar'd from the refinous Parts of Woods, burnt under a 
Fin of Tent, which receives it : It is uſed on various Occa- 
fions, particularly in the Printers Ink ; for which it is mix'd 
with Oils of Turpentine and Linſeed, all boil'd together. 
It muſt be obſerv'd, that this Black takes fire very readily, 
and, when on fire, is very difficultly extinguiſh'd : The 
beſt Method of paring it out is, with wet Linen, Hay, 
or Straw ; for Water alone won't do it. 

Earth-BLAck is a kind of Coal found in the Ground, 
which, well pounded, is uſed by the Painters in Freſco. 

There is alſo a kind of Brack made of Silver and Lead, 
uſed to fill up the Strokes and Cavities of Things engrav'd. 

BLACKNESS, the —_— of a black Body, or a Co- 
lour ariſing from ſuch a Texture and Situation of the Su- 
perficial Parts of the Body, as does, as it were, deaden, or 
rather abſorb, the Light falling on it, without reflecting 
any, or very little, of it to the Eye. In which Senſe Black- 
neſs ſtands directly 7 ſed to Whiteneſi ; which conſiſts 
in ſuch a Texture of Parts, as indifferently reflects all the 
Rays thrown upon it, of what Colour ſoever they be. Sir 
Tſaac Newton, in his Opticks, ſhews, that for the Produc- 
tion of black Colours, the Corpuſcles muſt be leſs than 
thoſe which exhibit any other Colours; becauſe, where the 
Sizes of the component Particles are greater, there is too 
much Light reflected to conſtitute this Colour; but, if there 
be a little leſs than is requiſite to reflect the white, and 
very faint blue of the firſt Order, they will reflect ſo little 
Light, as to appear intenſely black; and yet may, per- 
oy reflect it variouſly to and fro within them ſo long, till 
it happen to be ſtifled and loſt; by which means they will 
_ black, in all Poſitions of the Eye, without any 

— And from hence it appears why Fire, and 
Putrefaction, by dividing the Particles of Subflances, turn 
them black ; why ſmall Quantities of black Subſtances im- 
pu their Colours very freely, and intenſely, to other Sub- 

ances to which they are applied ; the minute Particles of 
theſe, by reaſon of their very great Number, eaſily over- 
ſpreading the groſs Particles of others: Hence alſo appears, 
why Glaſs ground very elaborately with Sand, on a Cop- 
per-Plate, till it be well poliſh'd, makes the Sand toge- 
ther with what by rubbing is worn off from the Glaſs and 
Copper, become very black ; and why black Subſtances do, 


ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the Sun's Light, and 
I 
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Thus blued, 


Sladder, to 
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burn, (which Effect may proceed partly from 
tude o Refraftions in a Hetze — * re 
eaſy Commotion of ſo ox. ſmall Particles; ) an a0 
Blacks are uſually a little inclined towards 3 blu 
jour: for, that they are ſo, may be ſeen by Ila C. 
white Paper, by —_ reflecting from Black gu "ting 
where the Paper will uſually appear of a bluiſh ahnden 
the Reaſon is, that black — on the obſcure 105 
the firſt Order of Colours; and therefore, refleg, 1 
Rays of that Colour than of any other. It is neceſ 
ſo, to the Production of Blackneſs in any Bodies wh 
Rays be ſtopp'd, retain'd, and loſt in them; a 
conceive Heat (by means of a Burning-Glaſs, Ec.) 
eaſily than other Bodies; becauſe the Light which gn 
upon them is not reflected outwards, but enters th il 
dies, and is often reflected and refracted in them til 
ſtifled — Tr and Cor ou. 19 

BLACK ROD, or Gentlem ſher of the 9/1 » 
is Chief Gentleman Uſher to the King : He is . 
Black Book, Lator Virge Nigre & Hoſtiarins, and 0 
where Yirgi-Bajulus. His Duty is to bear the Roa ben 
the 8 at the Feaſt of St. George at Windſor : He by 
alſo the keeping of the Chapter-Houſe Door, wh 
ter of the Order of the Garter is fitting 
Parliament, attends the Houſe of Peers. H 
Black Road, with a Lign Gold a-top. 'This 
Authority of a Mace. The Office was formerly held by 
Patenr. | 

BLACES, or Nxeno's, a Nation of People, fo call} 
from the Colour of their Skin: For the Reaſon of thei 
Colour, and the Commerce made with 'em, fee Nzcxq 

BLADDER, in Anatomy, a thin expanded membrangy 
Body found in ſeveral Parts of an Animal, ſerving as a Rs 
ceptacle of ſome Juice, or of ſome liquid Excrement; fon 
whence it takes various Denominations, as Urinary-Blu 
der, Gall. Bladder, &c. ' 

BLADDER, by way of Eminence, is a large Veſſel, which 
ſerves as a Receptacle of the Urine of Animals, after in 
Secretion from the Blood in the Kidneys. It is fituned 
between the Duplicature of the Peritonæum, and the 
lower Part of the Abdomen, between the Os Sacrmp 
and the Os Pubis, above the ſtrait Gut in Men, ani 
in the Neck of the Womb in Women. It is tied 
the Navel by the Urachus degenerated into a Ligamen, 
its Sides to the Umbilical Arteries, and its Neck to 
the Inteſtinum Rectum in Women. It is compos'd d 
three Coats; the firſt a Covering of the Peritoneum; 
the ſecond is compos'd of Muſcular Fibres, which run it 
regularly ſeveral ways; and the third, which is full of 
Wrinkles for facilitating its Dilatation, is both glandy- 
lous and nervous. Its Glands ſeparate a viſcous * ſlimy 
Matter, which defends it from the Acrimony of the Salt 
in the Urine : Around its Neck there goes a {mall Muſck, 
call'd Sphinfer Veſicæ, which contracts the Orifice of the 

2 the Urine from dripping involuntaril, 
or till it thruſt open the Paſſage, by the To traction of the 
ſecond Coat of the Blader, which is therefore call'd Dern 
for Urine. The Bladder has Blood-Veſſels from the H. 
pogaſtricks; and Nerves from the JTntercoſtals. See U. 
RINE, Oc. : 

BLAIN, a Diſtemper incident to Beaſts, conſiſting ina 
Bladder growing on the Root of the Tongue againit the 
Wind-Pipe,which at length {welling, ſtops the Wind, It come 
by great chafing, and heating of the Stomach ; whereby, u 
ſome judge, it {till grows, and increaſeth by more Heat. 

BLANCHING, the Art or Manner, of Zleach1ing, u 
Whitening. "See BLEAcyinG. 

BLAncninG of Wax, See Wax. : 

BLANCHING, in Coina e; the Preparation of the Pieces 
given em before the ſtri ing, to give em the Luftre and 
Brillant. The Blanching, as now practis'd, is perfom 
by heating the Pieces in a kind of Peel, with a Wood Fit 
in manner of a Reverberatory, ſo as the Flame paſſes die 


us 


th 
"y 


the Peel. The Pieces being ſufficiently heated, and cooled 


again, are put ſucceſſively to boil in two other Peels 0 
per, wherein are Aqua Girls zmmon Salt, and Tartu“ 
Montpellier ; when they have been well drain'd off 4 
firſt Water in a Copper Sieve, they throw Sand and 
Water over 'em ; and when dry, 5 are well rubb d 
The antient Method of Slanching was, by putting ti 
Pieces, after heating, in a large Veſts of common Watt 
and ſome Ounces of Aqua fortis; but in different wr 
tions for-Gold and Silver. This Method is now as X 
partly by reaſon of its Expenſi veneſs, and partly becauſe l 
diminiſhes the Weight of the Metal. See Co1niNc- 
BLANK VERSE. See VzIASE and RuwwMt- 
BLA TA BIZANTIA, or Unis Odoranus, the f 
Part of a Shell call'd by the Latins Conchylium. bi 
Shells are of different Magnitudes; but the Figure, * 
that of a Claw of a Wild Beaſt ; whence its ſecond noe 
the firſt being occaſion d by its being uſually brought 


Conſtantinople, the antient Bizantium. The Blais 9 * 


BLE 


n the Manege. See STAR, | 
| BLAZE, Wa AR. Bee ComtrT. | 
NIN G, in Heraldry, the Art of Deciphering the 
BLAZ -mories of Noble Houſes, c. or of Naming all 
Arme ori their proper and particular Terms. There is 
the Parts * between Arms and Plagon; that the firſt are 


this Differencen eures bore on the Coat, or Shield; and Bla- 
the Dei eden thereof in Words. See Anus and Dz- 


aon, the a Coat, tis a ſpecial Rule, to begin with 
vick. u gil and ben proceed to the 214207 of the Charge. 
the Fis Field be taken up with ſeveral things, whether of 
un * kinds, that which lies next and immediate- 
=_— * Field, muſt be firſt named ; then thoſe more re- 
ly 0" "After the Metal-Co'our of the Field is named, the 

— of the „ the 7 Y 64 by * 7 

| ight, or bend-ways, muſt be expreſs'd. er 
Fi in Colour, and the Zine and Charge, if there be 

— Parts of the Field poſſeſs'd by the Char 3 _=_ 3 

M . 
| . ina] Part of the Field muſt be name , e 
| Emperors, So and Princes, are blaz0n'd 
Planets 3 thoſe of the No tity by precious Stones and 
Faronets Knights, ap wp for * e yo, by 
1 1 Colour. It mu er be obſerv'd, that Meta 
4k on _—_— put on Metal, nor Colour on Colour ; for, in 
| © Join the Arms are falſe. It may be added, that when 
How and upright in a Coat, they are call'd Rampant ; 
walking forward, Paſant; when they look you in the 
| Face Paſſant Guaraant : In other Poſtures they have other 
Terms, as Saliant, 1 &c. an 1 3 
| term'd after the manner of Lions; Gryphons 
fend of Rampant and Saliant) are term'd 'Sergreant ; 
Lions, Gryphons, and Eagles, are alſo Langued and Armed; 
gu m. Meinbred; Hawks, Feſi'd and Bell d; Cocks, Arm- 
, Creſd, and Fowlop'd. And note, All theſe Things are 
to be expreſs'd in Blazon, when _ * — 1 the 

Bills, and Claws, are found of different Colours 
un dle Body : When a living Creature roceeds from 
the Bottom of the Ordinary, tis term'd. Iſuant; when 
over two Colours, Fefſant ; if it proceed from the middle 
of any Ordinary, or common Charge, Naiſſant. 

There are various Etymologies of the Word Blazor : 
The moſt probable brings it from the German, blaeſen, to 
blow a Horn; it being the Cuſtom of thoſe who preſented 
themſelves at the Lifts in the antient rr to r* 

Horn, to notify their coming. After this the Heralds 
founded their Trumpets, and then blazox'd the Arms of 
hoſe who preſented themſelves; deſcribing them aloud, 
and ſometimes expatiating on the Praiſes and high Ex- 
ploits of the Perſons who bore them. 

BLEACHING, or Brancnins, the Art and Manner 
t * — nun Stuffs, and Silks, c. The Proceſs 
in each is as follows. 

For bleaching Silk. While 'tis yet raw, *'tis put in a 
hin Linen Bag, and thrown into a Veſſel of boiling River- 

bor wherein mo 4 been diſſolv'd, 7 * two 
or three Hours, and the Bag being turn'd ſeveral times, 
aken out, deaten, and wa ſh'd in cold Water, ſlightly wrung 
but, _ thrown _ a Veſſel of your Water _— ty 
doa a little Indigo: The Indigo gives it the blui 

if always obſerv'd - white Silks. fter taking out of 

he ſecond Veſſel, *tis wrung out, and all the Water and 
* —_— ſhook 2 to N 2 > ung ＋ 

reads, ung up in the Air, in a kind of Stove made 
dn purpoſe, A is es Sulphur ; the Vapour whereof 
Be 2 8 = A W to the _ — SILK, ; 

oollen Stuffs. re are three Manners o 

Vhitening Stuffs ; the firſt with Wares and Soap; the ſe- 
ond with Vapour of Sulphur ; the third with Chalk, Indi- 
jo, and Vapour of Sulphur, For the firſt, the Stuffs being 


hot, and work'd a-freſh by Force of Arms over a Bench, 
hich finiſhes the / hitening the Fulling-Mill had begun ; 
nd laſtly, waſh'd out in clear Water and dried : This is 
+ the Natural Way of Bleaching. In the ſecond Me- 
od, they begin with waſhing the Stuff in River-Water ; 
is then laid to dry on Poles, and, when half dry, ſpread 
" in 2 kind of Stove well cloſed, wherein is burnt Sul- 
Pt the Vapour whereof diffuſing itſelf, ſticks by little 
| tle over all the Stuff, and gives it a fine Whitening : 
Al Ke verge call'd Bleaching by the Flower, In the 
3 ethod, after the Stuffs have been waſh'd, they are 
* 2 cold Water, impregnated with Chalk and In- 
aſh? aner they have been well — here, they are 
reed freſh in Eldar Water, half dried on Poles, and 
hich 2 a Stove to receive the Vapour of the Sulphur ; 
ell M y their Hloaching. This is not eſteem d the 

"ud of Bleaching, tho agreeable enough to the 


( to7 ) 


in clear Water for the laſt time. After all this 


ken from the Fulling- Mill, are put into ſoap'd Water, pret- 
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Sight, It may be hete obſcrv'd, that when a Stuff has 


once receiy'd the Steam of Sulphur, 'twill ſcarce receive 


any beautiful Dye, but Black or Blue. | 

To bleach fine Linens. After taking em from the Loom, 
while yet raw, they are ſteep'd a Day in clear Water, 
waſh'd out and clear'd of their Filth, and thrown into a 
Backing Tub, fill'd with a cold Lixivium, or Lie. When 
taken out of the Lie, they are waſh'd in clear Water, 
ſpread in a Meadow and water'd from time to time, with 
Water from little Dikes, or Canals, along the Ground, by 
means of Scoops, or hollow Peels of Wood, call'd by the 
Dutch, who pretend to be the Inventors of em, Gieter. 
After lying a certain time on the Ground, they are paſs'd 
thro a new Lie, pour'd on, hot; and again waſh'd in clear 
Water, and laid a ſecond Time on the Ground, and every 
thing repeated as before; then paſs'd thro a ſoft gentle 
Lie, to diſpoſe em to reſume the Softneſs which the other 
harſher Lies had taken from em, waſh'd in clear Water, 
ſoap'd with black Soap, and that Soap again waſh'd out in 
clear Water: they are then ſteep'd in Cow's Milk, the 
Cream firſt skimm'd off, which finiſhes their Whitening 3 
and Scowering gives em a Softneſs, and makes 'em caſt a 
little Nap : When taken out of the Milk, they are waſh'd 

Proceſs, they 
give the Linen its firſt Blue, by paſſing it thro a Water 
wherein a little Starch, Smalt, and Dutch, Lapis have been 
ſteep'd. Laſtly, the proper Stiffneſs and Luſtre is given 
with Starch, pale Smalt, and other Gums, the Quantity 
and Quality whereof may be adjuſted according to occaſi- 
on. In fine Weather, the whole Proceſs of Bleaching is 
atchicv'd in a Month's Time; in ill Weather, it takęs up 
ſix Weeks, or more. | 

To bleach coarſe Linens. They are taken from the Loom, 
and laid in wooden Frames, full of cold Water; where, by 
means of wooden Hammers, work'd by a Water-Mill, they 
are beat lo, as inſenſibly to waſh and purge themſelves of 
their Filth ; then ſpread on the Ground, where the Dew 
which they receive for eight Days, takes off more of their 
Rawneſs; then put in a kind of wooden Tubs, or Pans, 
with a hot Lie over 'em. Thus lixiviated, they are again 
purg'd in the Mill, laid a-freſh on the Ground, and, af- 
ter eight Days more, paſs'd thro a ſecond Lie, and all 
things repeated, till ſuch time as they have acquir'd their 
juſt Degree of J/hirencſ3. For Bleaching of Hair, ſee Haix. 
For Bleaching of Wax, ſee Wax, Cc. 

BLEEDING, an Operation in Chirurgery, conſiſting in 
the Opening of a Vein with a Lancet, for the evacuating of 
corrupted or redundant Blood. Bleeding is the ſureſt and 
molt efficacious Species of Evacuants. It was very rare a- 
mong the Antients, but is frequent among the Moderns. 
Oſtienſis obſerves, that at Rome Perſons of Quality are not 
allow'd to be let blood, even in their moſt dangerous Diſeaſes, 


without Leave from the Tape. The Hippopatamus is ſaid 


to have firſt taught Men the Uſe of Bleeding : For thar 
Animal being overcharg'd with Blood, rubs herſelf againſt 
a pointed Bulruſh, and opens a Vein; till finding her Ple- 
nitude diſcharged, ſhe welters in the Mire to ſtanch the 
Blood again. See Srirrick: See alſo PHLEBoTOMY. 

BLEMISH, a Term in Hunting, when the Hounds, or 
Beagles, finding where the Chace has been, make a Prof- 
fer to enter, but return. 


BLEMMYES, People ſuppos'd to be without Heads, 
and to have their Eyes and Mouth in their Breaſt ; men- 
tion'd by P. Mela, and other antient Authors. They are 
ſuppos'd to have inhabited Part of Æthiopia. Some Au- 
thors derive the Fable of the Blemmyes from this, that 
their Heads were hid between their Shoulders, by hoiſting 
thoſe up to an extravagant Height. Bocharr derives the 
Word ZBlemmyes from vyy, which implies a Negation, and 
2, Brain: In which Senſe the Zlemmyes muſt have 
been People without Brains. | 

BLIGHT, or Brasr, a Diſeaſe incident to Plants, and af- 
fecting em variouſly ; the whole Plant ſometimes periſhin 
of it, and ſometimes only the Leaves, which will be ſcorch' 
and ſhrivel'd up, the reſt remaining green and flouriſhing. 
This Diſeaſe ſeldom happens, but upon the blowing of 
ſharp Eaſtern Winds, which are moſt frequent with us 
about March ; whence that Month proves, of all others, 
the molt fatal to Plants: From this Circumſtance, ſome ima- 

ine the Colds that then reign being exaſperated by the 
Eaftern Winds, effect Z/:zhts ; but Mr. Bradley furniſhes us 
with a better Account : for, on this Principle, it were hard 
to ſay, why one Plant, or one Part of a Plant, ſhould be blighr- 
ed more * another. He obſerves, then, that Caterpillars, 

enerally attend thoſe Winds, and that they infect ſome one 
Lind of . more than another, and even ſome particular 
Branches more than others; and thence infers, either that 
the Eggs of thoſe Inſects, or the Infects themſelves, are 
brought to us by the Eaſterly Winds; or that the Tempe- 
rature of the Air, when the Eaſtern Winds blow, is neceſ- 
ſary to hatch thoſe Creatures, ſuppoſing the Eggs to have 
been already laid on the infected Parts, Now, each of 


theſe 
* as 
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theſe Cauſes ſeem to have their Effect: Thoſe Blights at- 


tended with large Worms or Caterpillars, ſeem hatch'd by 


the Eaſtem Winds ; and thoſe others, which only produce 


the ſmall Inſects, that occaſion the Curling of the Leaves 
of Trees, may proceed from Swarms of em, either ready 
hatch'd, or in the Egg, brought with the Wind. The 
Coldneſs of thoſe Winds he ſhews to be no Objection 
againſt their being fitted to hatch Inſects; different 
Inſects requiring vailly different degrees of Heat. To this 
he ſhews, that every Inſect has its me Plant, or Tribe 
of Plants, which it naturally requires for its Nouri ſhment, 
and will feed on no other ; and in which, therefore, it lays 
its Eggs: Tis no wonder then, that one kind of Tree 
ſhould be infected, and all the reſt eſcape. That Wind, 
d. g. which brings, or hatches, the Caterpillars on the Ap- 
ple-Tree, will not infect the Pear, Plum, or Cherry ; be- 
cauſe, were the Shoals of Inſects natural to the Apple, to 
light on thoſe other Trees mention'd, they would either 
want their proper Matrix to harch in; or, were they ready 
hatch'd, would periſh for want of proper Food. So that tis 
morally impoſſible, all kinds of Plants ſhould be blighted 
at the ſame time, unleſs the Eggs of every kind of Inſet 
natural to each Tree, could be brought at one time with 
the Wind; or, that an Eaſterly Wind cou'd contain in it at 
once, as many different Degrees of Cold, or Heat, as wou'd 
be requir'd to hatch and maintain each different Claſs of 
Inſects. Nor is it any Objection, that in Sights there are 
not frequently any Animals immediately perceivable. By 
the Microſcope, we diſcover Animalcules a Million of times 
leſs than the ſmalleſt which comes under ordinary Notice: 
Theſe, the gentleſt Air may be conceiv'd capable of blow- 
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ing from Place to Place; ſo that tis no wonder if they be 
brought to us from the remoteſt Regions, eſpecially the 
North-Eaſt Parts of Great Tartary, &c. where the Cold 
is intenſe enough to give 'em Life ; and from whence there 
is not Sea enough, by the Warmth and Saltneſs of whoſe 
Vapours they may be ſuffocated. Thoſe brought from the 
North-Eaſt Parts of America, may be probably deſtroy'd 
by paſſing the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, which may be the 
—— why the North-Weſt Wind is not ſo infe&ious. 
What confirms this Doctrine of ZBlights is, that the more 
knowing among Country-People, while the Eaſtern Winds 
blow, uſe to guard againſt Blizes by burning Heaps of 
Weeds, Chaff, and other Combuſtibles, on the Wind- ſide 
of their Orchards, that the Smoke may either poiſon the 
Inſects, or their Eggs, as they paſs along. It may be ad- 
ded, that theſe Fires are often made with good Succeſs, to 
deſtroy the Caterpillars, even after they were hatch'd, and 
had began to devour the Trees. Another Method of preſer- 
ving Trees from Sights is, by ſprinkling Pepper-Duſt ; which, 
tis ſaid, is preſent Death to all Inſects, and even all Animals. 
Corn is liable to Blighrs like other ſorts of Grain. The 
Blight of Wheat, call'd Sur, is prevented by waſhing the 
Wheat in three or four Waters, ſtirring it well all the time, 
and skimming off the light Wheat, then ſteeping it 30 or 
40 Hours in Water impregnated with Salt, with the Addi- 


BLOCK, a Piece of Marble, as it comes out 
Quarry, e'er it has afſum'd any Form from the Wo 
Hand. See: MARRTEk. 

Brock, in Falconry, the Perch whereon the Birg 
Prey is kept. This is to be cover'd with Cloth. | 
BLOCK ADE, the Siege of a Place, intended to be 
ken by Famine ; wherein all the Paſſages, and Avenues * 
ſeiz'd, and ſhut up, ſe as no Supplies of Proviſion en d 

brought in. A Blockade, in ſtrictneſs, is no regular Sie 

inaſmuch as there is not any Deſign of an Attack. A 2 
ade is form'd by the Cavalry. The Word is ſometimes i 
ſo uſed at the Beginning of a Siege, when Forces are 
to ſeize the principal Avenues, where the Heſfegers int 
to fix their Oates. It comes from the German Blocky, 
a wooden Houſe ; or from the Gauliſh Blocal, Barrica 5 
Others derive it from the Latin buculare, to ſhut up the 
Paſſage. 

BLOCK-LAND was formerly that which we noy cal 
Freehold Land, or Land held by Charters ; and it was b 
that Name diſtinguiſh'd from Folk-land, which was 0 
hold Land. | 

BLOCKS, a-board a Ship, are Pieces of Wood in which 
the Shivers are placed, and wherein the Running., 

o: Of theſe, 1 are ſingle, ſome double; and Un 

— three, four, or five Shivers in them. They are nz. 
med and diſtinguiſh'd by the Ropes they carry, and the 
Uſes they ſerve for. 

BLOMARY, the firſt Forge in an Iron-Mill thro which the 
Metal paſſes after it is melted out of the Mine. See [xy 

BLOOD, a warm, red Liquor or Humour, circulating, hy 

means of Artcries and Veins, through every Part of the 
Body. While in its Veſſels, it appears to the naked Fje 
uniform and homogeneous ; but, when let out and cold 
ſeparates ſpontaneouily into two different Parts; the oe 
red and fibrous, which coheres into a Maſs, and is call 
the Cruor; the other thin and tranſparent, which reting 
its Fluidity when cold, and, being ſuppos'd ſpecifically hez 
vier than the other, ſuſtains — bears it up, and is calld 
the Serum. The Proportion of the Serum to the Cryy, 
Dr. Drake makes at a Medium, as one and an half to one; 
But Mr. Boyle, more accurately, makes the Serum 1 d 
the whole Blood; and Dr. Jurin 15 of the whole Weigh, 
or 3 of the Bulk. 

By the Microſcope, the Blood appears to conſiſt of lite 
red Globules, ſwimming in an aqueous Liquor, ſuppos d to be 
the Cruor and Serum, that appear ſo diſtin when let out 
M. Leewwenhoeck computes theſe Globules to be twenty fire 
thouſand times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt Grains of Sand; 
and Dr. Zurin makes em ſtill leſs. Upon an accurate Men. 
ſuration, he found the Diameter of one, equal to 225 of 
an Inch, or 2. of an ordinary Hair of the Head, Dr, 
Drake thinks, that tho the rapid Motion of the Blood may 
make the Cruor appear — and perhaps, by a kind of 
Whirling, or Rotation, really convolute em; yet that their 
Figure is not naturally Globular, when let out, as appears 
from their Coheſion, or hanging together in a Lump; which 


of the 
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ſpherical Bodies, touching in a very few Points, are not apt 
to do: But, on the contrary, this Property, he thinks, argues 
an e of their Fibres within one another: Which 
is confirm'd by what Dr. Adams obſerv'd by his Microk 
v12, that immediately after Emiſſion of Blood, tis lo 
from exhibiting any red Globules, that it appears to cot 
fiſt of infinite 1 running in no certain Order, and 
variouſly colour'd. 

By a Chymical Analyſis, the Hood is found to confſ a 
Phlegm, as the Baſis or Vehicle of Volatile Salts ; of 0 
which, by ſome nice Examiners, has been found of tro 
Kinds; and of Caput mortuum, or Earth; which, tho i 
may conſiſt of divers Subſtances, eſſentially different fun 
each other, yet all we get out of it is a little fix d 94 
From the beſt Experiments in this kind it appears, that i 
ſeven Ounces of human Blood, there are five Ounces 0 
Drachms of Phlegm, three Drachms of a ſubtile, ſpirit 
Oil, two Grains of a thicker Oil, two Drachms of Salt 
and about two of Earth. Dr. Jurin adds, that the Su 
upon a Chymical Analyſis, exhibits a great deal of Phlegm 
and of the other Principles a ſmall Quantity; and, on! 
contrary, the Cruor yields leſs Phlegm, but the other Pt 
ciples much more copiouſly than the Serum. From wbt 
Data he concludes, that the Globules conſiſt of ſome Phleg3 
united with the Oil and Salts, and a ſmall Quant) 
Earth; but in what Proportion, and how, and in wilt 
Parts they are form'd, E9c. is not determin'd- Indeed, 
mult be confider'd, that the Principles which the Open, 
thus produce ſeparate, may poſſibly be much alter d 1 
Fire. Thus, tis paſt doubt, the Oils drawn from the Blu 
by Fire, are vaſtly different from the natural Ol! which © 
culates with the Blood. To which may be added, oo 
Caput mortuum remaining after Diſtillation, may, Po 
be a new Production, a. For had no Exiſtence unde! # 
Form reſembling that in the Z1oog. The 


tion of ſome Alum, till it be capable of ſuſtaining a Body 
of twice the ſpecifick Gravity of an Egg; when taken 
out, ſome ſlack'd Lime is ſifted on it, to 45 it fit for ſow- 
ing the next Day: Such a Proceſs ſecures the Grain from 
being infeſted with any kind of Vermine. 

BLINDNESS, a Privation of the Senſation of Sight, 
ariſing from a total Depravation of the Organs thereof, 
or an involuntary Obſtruction of their Functions. 'The 
Cauſes of Bl:74neſs are various; proceeding from Cararatts, 
Gutta Serena's, &c. which ſee. Aldrovandus tells us of a 
Sculptor, who became Blind at 20 Years of Age, and yet 
10 Years after made a perfect Marble Statue of Coſmo II. 
ae Meaicis ; and another of Clay, like Urban VIII. Bar- 
thulin tells us of a Bliud Sculptor in Denmark, who diſtin- 
guiſh'd perfectly well, by mere Touch, not only all Kinds 
of Wood, but all the Colours; and F. Grimaldi gives us an 
Inſtance of the like kind, beſide the Blind Organiſt late- 
ly living in Paris, who is ſaid to have done the ſame. F. 
Zaha gives abundance of Inſtances of the amazing Sagacity 
of blind People, in his Oculus Artificialis. The Author of 
the Embaſly of D. Garcia de Silva Figueroa into Perſia 
tells us, that in ſeveral Parts of that Kingdom are found 
vaſt Numbers of Blind People of all Ages, Sexes, and Con- 
ditions ; by reaſon of little Flies which prick the Eyes and 
Lips, and enter the Noſtrils, carrying certain Blindneſs 
with 'em. See Sir. 
| The Chymilts ſay their Veſſels are blind, which have no 
wh Opening but at one Side. See Cokcun. 

BLINDS, in Fortification, Defences made of Wood, or 
Branches interwoven and laid a-croſs between two Rows of 
| Stakes about the Height of a Man, and four or five foot a- 
part. They are uſed particularly at the Heads of Trenches, 
when they are extended in Front towards the Glacis : ſer- 
ving to ſhelter the Workmen. ods 

BLISTER. Sec VEsicarory, 


had been before ſeparate 


contain 


a 21004-let 
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| for it, are, 


igin, of the Blood is the Chyle, which 
„is deliver'd into the Subclavian 
paſſing ond with the Blood, they proceed together to 
where, vs Ventricle of the Heart; and there, being yet 


a Kg mately 1 


whole c wo Strainers of the Body, they are aſſimilated 


being once ſerved, it is returned to it again: unleſs, 


ces, which ® may receive ſome Portion of Air in the Lungs. 


perbapt „ z, Air mix d in the Blood, and circulating with 


] That pat doubt; but, whether any more than was at firſt 
' 


ueſtion 


her Principle: and the florid Colour the Blood 
es in the Lungs, and firſt ſhews in the Jena Pulmo- 
. which is countenanced by an Experiment made 
3 *he red grumous Part of the Blood after Coagulation 
ting ; for, upon turning the Under. Surface, 
lich was before black, upwards, and expoſing it to the 
ray? its Contact therewith it acquires a florid Colour, 
* ar of the Blood in the Vena Pulmonalis, But this 
Effect others account for from the extraordinary Agitation 
nd Comminution of the Blood in the Lungs. 
Indeed, Dr. Keill and ſome others go further. Mr. Boyle 
having examin'd the Specifick Gravity of Blood, and found 
that of the Serum to be greater than that of Blood, in the 
proportion of 1190 to 1040, i. e. nearly as 8 to 7, it follow'd, 
that the Cruor, or Blood-Globules, were ſpecifically lighter 
than the Serum, and that in a great degree; which 


Las further confirm'd by the Giobules being ſuſtain'd in the 


— — * 


Ing the Circulation by a Microſcope, that a Blood-Globule, in 


Serum, both while circulating, and when let out. Hence 
it was conjectur d, that theſe Globules were nothing elſe 
but thin Veſicles fill'd with a ſubtle aerial Subſtance: And 
this Opinion was confirm'd from its being obſery'd, in view- 


alling thro a very narrow Veſſel, wou'd change its Shape 
from a Globular to an Oval Form, and wou'd again recover 
its former Figure, as ſoon as it was got thro its narrow 
Paſſage; which Appearance was naturally enough aſcribed 
to the Elaſticity of the included Air: And, from this Conjec- 
ture, were accounted for a great Number of the Phænomena 
of the Animal Oeconomy, particularly Dr. Keill's Theory 
of Muſcular Motion, But this Principle Dr. Furin has exa- 
min'd, and appears to have overthrown, He made ſeveral 
Experiments, in ſome of which the Cruor before ſuſpended 
2-top of the Serum, by its Adheſion to the Sides of the 
Porringer being cut off, and put in another Veſſel of Se- 
71m, immediately ſunk. In others, the Cruor buoy'd up 
in the Serum, even without any Adhefion to the Sides of 
the Glaſs, and merely by the Bubbles of Air adhering to its 
Surface, upon including it in a Receiver, and exhauſting the 
Air, the Bubbles burſting, the Cruor wou'd fink ; whence he 
concludes, the globular Part of the Blood to be heavier than 


the /crous : And, from other Experiments, he aſcertains 


the Proportion of the Gravity of Blood to that of Serum, 
to be as 1054 to 1030; Whence the Quantity of the Glo- 
b!lex being before fix'd at q of the whole, the preciſe Gra- 
rity of the Globules beyond that of the Serum is eafil 

determined. The Blood-Globules, therefore, are not Veſt 
cles fill'd with Air, or any other fluid Subſtance lighter than 
$711: Which is further confirm'd from this, that B100d- 
Globules are not found to dilate, or undergo any Alteration, 


In an exhauſted Receiver, when view'd thro a Microſcope ; 
whereas, were they fill'd with any elaſtick Fluid, they 


weuld either burſt, or at leaſt dilate into 70 or 80 times 
the Space, 

As to the Heat of the Blood, Authors are exceedingly 
divided about the Cauſe thereof: The Antients aſcrib'd it 
1 a vital Flame, or innate Heat lodg'd in the Heart, and 
-nce communicated to the Blood. Dr. Willis imagines a 

ind of Accenſion in the Blood; and thinks its Heat reſults 
ny its deing, as it were, ſet on fire, and perſevering in 

at State, Dr. Henſbasv ſolves it from an Ebullition con- 
yo on the Mixture of two Fluids, ſo diſſimilar as the 
Yau! = Jod. Others have recourſe to theſtghymical 

t helps of Alcali and Acid; others to the mutual Action 

| = "nciples, or component Parts of he Blood, by means 
len an inteſtine Motion, and by that means an inteſtine 

or Incaleſcence, is effected. Dr. Drake, with more Rea- 


en, attributes the Heat of the Blood to the Spring of the 


dase d together with it in the Veſſels: For, 


ir being 
* n the Blood-Veſſels, will endeavour to expand it 
* * et uently, if it have Force enough, will drive 
"apy ine rarts of the Body that incloſe it; by which 
ee cauſes the Blood to beat againſt the Sides of the 


en 
els, which having muſculous, contractile Coats, do in 
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their Turns compreſs it again, and ſo cauſe a reciprocal 
Aſtus in the Blood, greater than the mere circulatory Mo- 
tion cou'd; whence the Parts of the Solids, or containing 
Veſſels, being put into a conſtant Agitation, a Heat is pro- 
duced in both, which they mutually impart to each other. 
Laſtly, Dr. Boerhaave accounts for it from the Action of 
the Heart, and the Re- action of the Horta: For, the Soda, 
driven by the Heart obliquely againſt the Sides of the Aor- 

A them, and ſpends almoſt its whole Momentum 
againſt the Curvity thereof, and is, by its Figure and Elaſ- 
ticity, preſs'd back again, Every Moment of Time, there- 
fore, each Particle of Blood acquires a new Motion, 
a new Niſus and Rotation : Hence follows a perpetual 
Attrition, Attenuation, rubbing off of Angles, and a Si- 
militude and Homogeneity of all the Parts; and hence the 
Maſs derives its Fluidity, Heat, Diviſion into Particles 
accommodated to all Veſſels, Preſſure into the Lateral 
Tubes, E9c. 

Nor is the Cauſe of the Redueſ of the Blood leſs obſcure : 
The Chymiſts account for it from the Exaltation of its Sul- 
phur ; others from the Mixture of ſaline and ſubacid Juices 
with ſulphureous; and others from the Colour of the Heart. 
The French Philoſophers attribute this Redueſ to the 
Smallneſs of the Size, and Roundneſs of the Figure of the 
Particles that- compoſe the Cruor ; notwithſtanding, that 
red being the Colour, of all others, leaſt refrangible, and 
the Globular Figure, of all others, moſt refrangible, that 
* qa ſeems, of all others, leaſt apt to produce this Colour. 
Others fetch the Colour of the Soo from the Impregna- 
tion of the Air in the Lungs: For, that Air is dilpos to 

roduce ſuch an Effect, appears from the Experiment a- 
ove. But others, more 2 extend this Effect of the 
Air no further, than to account for the Difference of Red- 
neſt between the Venal and Arterial Blocd ; ſuppoſing, that 
after its Colour has been heighten'd, and render'd more 
florid by the Mixture of the Air in the Lungs, it retains it 
retty well in the Arteries ; but that circulating in the Bo- 

y, and carried thro the Veins, the Air — by de- 
grees, thro the Pores of the Veſſels, and leaves the Liquor 
of a paler Dye. Soerhaaue accounts for the Colour of the 
Blood from the ſame Cauſe as for its Heat, vis. from the 
Action of the Heart, and Re- action of the Sides of the 
Aorta. ZBorelli, to aſcertain the Cauſe of the Reaneſs, 
took a Parcel of the Cruor, after it had ſeparated itſelf as 
far as ſpontaneouſly it wou'd from the Serum, and waſhing 
it frequently in Water, found it ſeparable into a viſcous, 
ſlippery Subſtance, — of white, or colourleſs Fibres, 
(which roſe to the Surface of the Water, and there gather'd 
into a Skim, or coherent Pellicle of a reticular Texture) 
and a deep red Pouder, which precipitated pretty plenti- 
fully to the Bottom. Hence it appears, that the red Co- 
lour of the Blood is imparted to it by red tinging Particles, 
as in the common Caſe of Dyers. By examining the red 
Precipitate apart, and finding which of the Elements it 
conſiſted chiefly of, a Man who wou'd reaſon about the Co- 
lour of the Bloo from Principles of the Chymiſts, might 
carry that Matter nearer an Ike. 

However, this red Colour, tho generally found in all ter- 
reſtrial Animals, is not yet abſolutely neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial; there being whole Species which have their circula- 
ting Liquor, or Blood, white and limpid : To which Dr. 
Drake adds an Inſtance of a pure white Blood, like Milk, 
which he let out of the Median Veinof a Man, and which, 
when cold, did not ſeparate into a Craſſamentum, as the 
red uſually does; nor yield a Skim, or Cream, or turn ſour 
upon keeping, as Milk does. Dr. Beal gives us another 
Inſtance of the like kind; and Dr. Lower adds a third, of 
a Perſon who bled ſo long at the Noſe, till at laſt the Broth 
he drank, flow'd, little alter'd, that Way as Blood. 

From the Principles, or conſtituent Parts of the Blood 
above-recited, variouſly combined and diſtributed by the 
Circulatory Motion impreſs d by the Heart, (ſee Cixcura- 
ION, ) and by the Oſcillatory, expanſive Motion of the in- 
terſpers'd Air, and the Re- action of the Contractile Veſ- 
ſels, flow all the Properties, and Operations of the Blood. 
From this Mixture of | oi and their lax Compoſition, 
it becomes ſuſceptible of various Alterations and Impreſſi- 
ons ; the principal whereof are, Coagulation, which uſually 
attends it out of the Body, ſometimes in it, and ſcarce ever 
without an artificial Procurement, but always mortal : and 
Diſſolution, which is juſt oppoſite to the former, and con- 
fiſts in ſuch a Comminution of the Fibrous Parts of the 
Blood, as indiſpoſes it for a Separation of the Cruor from 
the Serum. This is frequently the Conſequence of Malig- 
nant and Peſtilential Fevers, c. and is likewiſe occaſion d 
by ſome Kinds of Poiſons. Theſe two contrary Affections 
of the Blood, Dr. Drake aſcribes to the oppoſite Kinds of 
Salts, Acids, and Volatile Alcalies. For tho, adds he, in a 
human Body no fincere Acid is found, nor cou'd it, indeed, 
be conſiſtent with Life; yet it may, and does often enter 
the Blood ſo compounded, as to bridle the Volatile, Alca- 
lious Salt of the ey a ſo hinder the due Attenuation 
F and 
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and Mixture of the ſeveral Parts; as is the Caſe in a Dia- 
betes, and, perhaps, in a Chloraſis, where the Blood is thick 
and torpid : On the other hand, where the Alcalious are 
too redundant, the Blood is render'd too thin and fluid, ſo 
that the Difference of its conſtituent Parts is loſt. 

Another Affection frequent in the Blood is, a too great 
abundance of Oils, or ſaline Particles, by means whereof the 
active Parts of the Blood are too much 1 thoſe 
Parts which ſhould be ſecreted for peculiar Uſes in the Bo- 
dy, are detain'd; and perhaps the Solids, thro which 7 
paſſes, too much lubricated, their Tone vitiated, ſhrunk, 
relax d, Ec. whence that Sluggiſhneſs and Inactivity of ve- 
ry fat People. The contrary Affection to this is, the defe 
of Oil in the Bloc; which being, as it were, its Balſam, 
lines and preſerves the, Parts from being fretted and corro- 
ded by the Salts, whoſe Spicula, or Edges, are, as it were, 
ſheathed in this ſoſt Balſamick Matter, and their Attrition 
againſt the ſolid Parts prevented. This State of the Blood 
is uſually attended with a general Atrophy, and a Fretting 
and Corroſion, of ſome particular Parts; whence ſerous Deflu- 
xions, A poſthumations, and Ulcers, eſpecially in the Lungs, 
whoſe tender, veſiculous Subſtance is more eafily annoy'd 
than any other, by the Acrimony of the ſaline Serum. 

There are other leſs conſiderable Affections of the Blood, 
reſulting from its Temperature and Mixture, with regard 
to the earthy Parts; the Conſequences of which are, the 
Stone, c. and others that don't originally ſpring from any 
Dyſcraſy, or undue Mixture of the Elements, but from an 
Aſteration in its Motion; ſuch as an Augmentation, or Di- 
m#hution, of its progreſſive Motion, or the like Changes in 
its elaſtick Motion ; whence ſupernatural Fermentations are 
induced: The Occaſions here may be various; ſometimes 
Fevers, and other Diſorders occaſion d by Surfeits, De- 
bauches, catching Cold, violent Exerciſe, c. whence Ato- 
nias; at other times, ſome latent Malignity of the Air, 
whence Epidemical Diſeaſes. 

The Blced thus variouſly compounded and circumſtantia- 
ted, viſits even the minuteſt Parts of the Body, by means 
of its Circulative Motion : 'The Cauſe and Courſe whereof 
ſee under CixcvLAartion. In this Round, thoſe Particles 
of the Blood which conform beſt to the Figure and Struc- 
ture. of the Parts thro which they paſs, are appoſited to em, 
either for their Accretion, or for the Reparation of ſuch as 
the conſtant rapid Force of the Blood wears off. 

About the Matter of Nutrition, or the Source whence the 
Nouriſhment is deriv'd, great Conteſts have aroſe among 
the Phyſicians and Anatomiſts ; ſome contending for a nu- 
tritious Juice convey'd thro the Lungs; ſome ſetting up the 
Lymph, others the Chyle, ſome the Serum of the Blood, 
ſome the Cruor, as the univerſal Succus alibilis, &c. How- 
ever, all theſe, W they who bring the Nutriment thro 
the Nerves, make the Flood the Vehicle, that conveys the 
Alimentary Parts thro the Body, whatſoever they be, and 
whenceſoever derived : But, perhaps it was on the ſcore 
of its Heterogeneity, or Compoſition of different Elements, 
that they did not make it ſelf the Nutritious Fluid, with- 
out reſtraining that Faculty to ſome particular Parts thereof. 
But Dr. Drake makes no Scruple to ſay, that the Blood, in 
its largeſt Acceptation, as conſiſting of all the Parts before 
deſcribed, is ſimple and homogeneous enough for the Pur- 

ſes of Nutrition; and that every Part thereof contributes 
omething, either materially or initrumentally, to the Aug- 
mentation, or Reparation, of the Parts thro which it paſſes. 
See NuTRITION. 

For the Manner in which the 2locd is form'd, and how 
the Chyle is aſſimilated into Blood, ſee Sax GuIICATION. 

The Quantity of Blood in a human Body, has been 
variouſly eſtimated by various Authors. Where note, 'That 
in Computations of this Kind, not only the Fluid contain'd 
in the Veins and Arteries, but alſo that in the Lymphæducts, 


Nerves, and the other Veſſels ſecreted from it, and re- 


turn'd to it, are included. This Dr. Lower computes, in 
an ordinary Man, at about 20 Pounds; Dr. Moulin at about 
z of the Weight of the whole Man, which may amount 
to about 8 or 10 Pounds: But Dr. Keill, from a more ac- 
curate Calculation, built cn the Proportion of the Coats to 
the Veſſels, ſhews, that in a Body weighing 160 Pounds, 
100 Found thereof are Blood. Hence he propoſes a Me- 
thod of determinin the Velocity of the Blcod: For, as 
each Ventricle of the Heart is capable of receiving an 
Ounce of Flood; being full in their Diaſtole, we may ſup- 
pole they throw out about an Ounce each Syſtole. Now, 
the Heart beats about 4500 times in an Hour; therefore; 
every Hour 4000 Ounces, or 250 Pound of Zlood, paſſes 
thro the Heart. So that a Quantity of Blood equal to the 
whole Maſs, paſſes in two Hours and a half: but, the Sum 
of the Sections of the Branches of an Artery being always 
greater than that of the Trunk, the Velocity of the Flood will 
conitantly decreaſe as the Artery divides ; and the Ratio of 
its greateſt to its leaſt Velocity in the Arteries may be thus 
found, as 5223 to 1. Again, the Veins are to the Arte- 
rice, as 441 to 324; Wherefore, as the Blood returns to 
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ct ties of Blood, the Momentum of the Blood is 


the Heart by the Veins, its Velocity will be ſtill fu 
miniſh'd, and may be found to move more flow! r 
Veins than in the Horta, 7116 times. Again, de c 
the Blood goes off the Heart, the more owly it fanke 
The Times of theſe are directly as the Spaces, , 
rocally as the Velocities ; conſequently, ſome pana dd 
ſome thouſands of times longer in returning to * Up 
than others. From the Diameter of the 4o;; Hen 
Quantity of Hood driven out every Pulſe, the Velde 
the Blood in the Horta is eaſily determin'd, and pg 
be at the rate of 52 Feet in a Minute. But Dr und y 
ſhews, that in any two Arteries tranſmitting equal Q _ 
the Artery more remote from the Heart than N 
nearer; and that its Momentum is greater in all the tg 
lary Arteries together, than in the Aorta; and, 1aftj p 
the Momentum of the Blood is greater in any of the X 
than in the Artery correſponding to it; and 2 * 
er in the Vena Cava than the Aorta. der. 
Laſtly he ſhews, that the Momentum of the glu 
the Vena Cava, is equal to that of the Quantity of 2s 
thrown out into the Horta at each Syſtole, whol. vel by 
is ſuch as wou'd paſs the whole Length of the Arteries a 
Veins in the Interval of Time between two Pulſe . 
that the abſolute Momentum of the Zlood in the ( 
without any regard to the Refiſtance, is equal to the 1 
mentum of a Weight of 30 Pounds paſſing over the 8 
of an Inch in a Second. But note, that the Motion the 
Blood is here ſuppoſed equable, which in reality it is i 
See HEART. OD 
As to the Transfuſion of the Blood of one Animal into th 
Veins of another, firſt ſet on foot by Dr. Loser, ſee the 
Method and Effects thereof under TR ansrvuston, 
In the Philoſophical Tranſattions we have ſevera] ren 
uncommon Inſtances of ſpontaneous Bleeding ; particularly 
a Child that Bed at the Noſe, Ears, and hind-part of the 
Head, for three Days; from that to the ſixth, ſhe ſyey 
Blood from the Head; on the fixth, led at the Hey 
Shoulders, and Waſte ; and for three Days more continue] 
to bleed at the Toes, Bend of the noun og: of the Fir 
gers of each Hand, and-at the Fingers Ends till ſhe die; 
After her Death were found, in the Places whence the 
Blood iſſued, little Holes like the Prickings of a Need, 
For the Stanching of Blood, ſee 8 TIP TIck. | 
Brood of Feſtus Chriſt, a military Order inflituted a 
Mantua in 1608, by Vin. Gonzagua IV. The Deviſe d 
this Order was, Domine probaſti me; or that, Nibil by 
triſte recepto. Hermant ſpeaks of this Order, and obſene 
it took its Name from ſome Drops of the Blood of Chrif 
ſaid to have been preſerv'd in the Cathedral Church d 
Mantua. Their Number was reſtrain'd to 20, befides the 
Grand Maſter ; the Office whereof was attach'd to himſel 
and his Succeſſors. ; 
There is alſo a Congregation of Nuns at Paris call'd by 
the ſame Name, reform'd from the Hernardines. 
BLOOD-LETTING. See PRTE BOOM M m. 
BLOOD-SHOT TEN, a Diſtemper of the Eyes, where 
the Blood-Veſfels are greatly diſtended, ſo as to make the 
Eyes appear red. 
BLO DY-HANTD, one of the four kinds of Treſpaſſe 
in the King's Foreſt, by which the Offender being take 
with his Hands or other Part bloody, is judg'd to have kt 
led the Deer, tho he be not found Hunting or Chaſing 
BLOSSOM. See FLOwWERR. 
BLOWING of Glaſi, one of the Methods of forming 
the divers kinds of Works in the Glaſs Manufacture. II 
perform'd by dipping the End of an Iron Pipe in the me: 
ted Glaſs, and blowing thro it with the Mouth, according 
to the Circumſtances of the Glaſs to be blown. See GL45. 
BLUE, one of the Primitive Colours, otherwiſe cald 
Azure. See Corovus. 
The Painters Br. vx is made different, according to tis 
different kinds of Paintings. In Limning, Freſco, and 
Miniature, they uſe indifferently Ulsramarine, blue Alen 
and Smalt ; theſe are their natural Blues, excepting th 
laſt, which is partly natural, partly artificial: See each ur 
der its proper Head. In Oil and Miniature they alſo ut 
Indigo prepared; ſee InDico ; as alſo a factitious Urs. 
MARINE, which ſee. Enamellers and Painters on on 
have Flues proper to themſelves ; each preparing e 
_ own manner. See ENAMELLING, and PAINTING ® 
aſs. 
Brvz of the Dyers, is one of their ſimple, or Mother 
Colours, uſed in the Compoſition of others: 'Tis made 0 
Woad, Indigo, and a Paſtel brought from Norman" } 
the three, the Paſtel is efteem'd the beſt, and the . 
neceſſary: Woad, tho of leſs Force and Effect, yet mas 
a tolerable Colour: Indigo only makes a ſpurious Colout; 
yet it may be uſed along with Paſtel, if it be vel fe 

ar d, and ben't mix d in too great a Proportion. 
having but little Subſtance, can neither be uſed alone, = 
is it capable of correcting the Indigo, without the = 
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me Dyers heighten their Blue by ad- 
tance of Poſter 1 3 The ways of is 
Bra by paffing the Stuff, when dyed and well waſh'd, 
wn Water; or, which is much better, by work- 
thro 2 ling the Hel Stuff with melted Soap, and then 
ing and it well. Blues are ayea immediate y from rhe 
ſcouring ichout any other Preparation than Fulling. 
% BLUE, is a. Blue uſed in Painting on Wood, 
Tur uf the Seed of that Plant. Tis P d by boiling 
made 2 of Turnſol in a Pint and halt of Water wherein 
four 4 been ſlack d. See Tun NSOL. 
Lime Jers Buuz, is a Colour bordering on Green, ſeldom 


. $ 
: the Symbol of the Sea; for which 
22 2 Games the Combatants who re- 
Read” ne Sea were clad in Blue; and thoſe who had 


| 7 themſelves by any notable Exploit at Sea, 
ö * with a blue Enſign. | 
weg UEING of Metals, is the heating any Metal till it 
p a line Colour; particularly praQtis'd by Gilders, &c. 
ye their Metals e'er they apply the Gold or Silver 


Leaf. See G1LDING. 


, SS. the quality of a Body that is Blue; or, 
| 1 Texture of the Parts that compoſe the Surface 


| as difpoſes em to reflect the blue or azure 
2 _ Liohe, — thoſe only, to the Eye. See Lionr 
| Coton. For the Plneneſs of the Skies, Sir Iſaac 
1 ron obſerves, that all the Vapours, when they begin 
„ ondenſe and coaleſce into natural Particles, become firſt 
© ſuch a Bigneſs as to reflect the au Rays, c'er they 
| * conſtitute Clouds ot any Heng Colour. , This, _ 
j ing the firſt ur t gin to reflect, muſt be 
E ” 42 fineft and moſt 2 Skies, iti which the 
apours are not arrived to a Groſsneſs fufficit ent to reflect 
3 lours. ; | , 
| = IS Hire, and before him Leonardo da Vinci, ob- 
res, that any black Body view'd thro a tb. in white one, 
Jes the Senſation of biue; and this he aſſig ns as the Rea- 
W of the Blueneſs of the Sky, the immenſe. Depth where- 
pF beiug wholly devoid of Light, is view'd thro the Air 
Fluminated and whitened by the Sun. Fo the ſame Rea- 
vn, he adds, it is, that Soot mix d with # <vhite makes a 
ue ; for white Bodies being always a little: tranſparent, and 
nixing themſelves with the hack behind; give the Percep- 
＋. blue. From the ſame Principle he accounts for the 
Plueneſt of the Veins on the Surface of the Skin, tho the 
Blood they are fill'd with — a 3 5 o red, he ob- 
erves, unleſs view'd in a clear, g. Light, appears a 
2 bordering on black: Beirig then in I ind of 
bſcurity in — Veins, —_ 4 _ _ of a * 3 
ind this, view d thro t embrane of the Vein and the 
White Skin, will _ the 13 — 
BLUSHING, a Phznomenon in the Animal Oeconomy, 
xcited from a Senſe of Shame, c. It is ſuppoſed to be 
roduced from a kind of Conſent, or Sympathy, between 
leveral Parts of the Body, occafion'd by the ſame Nerve 
being extended to 'em all. Thus the fifth Pair of Nerves 
ing branch'd from the Brain to the Eye, Ear, Muſcles 
pf the Lips, Cheeks, Palate, Tongue, Noſe, Ec. 
hence a thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, affects the 
becks with Bluſhes, driving the Blood into the minute 
* thereof, A 2 ſame yr that it affects 2 ns 
nd Ear. For the ſame Reaſon it is, as Mr. Derham ob- 
lerres, that a ſavoury Thing ſeen or ſmelt, affects the Glands 
ind Parts of the Mouth: If a Thing heard be pleaſing, it 
fects the Muſcles of the Face with Laughter ; if melan- 
choly, it exerts it ſelf on the Glands of the Eyes, and 
occaſions Weeping, &c. And to the ſame Cauſe Dr. Willis 
aſcribes the Pleaſure of Ki ſſing. 
BOAT, a little floating Veſſel, for the Navigation of 
wers, Lakes, &c. The Boat acquires various Names, 
cording to its various Structure, and the various Uſes it 
1 appointed for, and the Places where it is ta be uſed. 
The ſeveral Boats, and their Names, are, 


A Folly Boat, 8. Canoe, 
A Long Boat, 2 A Cruckle, 
A Skiffe, 2 A Currycurry, 
A Pinnace, E? Deal Hooker, 
A Water Boat, N 8 A Felucca, 
A Taul, A A Ferry-Boat. 
A Gondola, A Praw, 
A Greenland Boar, A Flying Praw, 
A Bermuaas Boat, A Punt, 
A Bello of Siam, A Tilt-Boat, 
1 Horſe Boat, A Tod-Boat, 
5 Periaga, A Well-Boat, 
Pleaſure-Boat, A Wherry. 
Ponton, | 
De Chales Propoſes the Conſtruction of a Boat, which, 


at Burden foeverit bear, ſhall not only ſail againſt the Cur- 
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rent without either Sails or Oars, but alſo advance ſo 


much the faſter, as the Rapidity of the Water is great- 


er. Its Make is the ſame with that of the others, excep- 
ting only a Wheel added to its Side, with a Cord; which 
winds round a Roller as faſt as the Wheel turns. See 
VESSEL. 3 ; 

M. de la Hire has given us an Examen of the Force ne- 
ceſſary to move Zoars, both in ſtagnant and running Wa- 
ter, either with R faſten'd to em, or with Oars, or 
with any other Machine : wherein he ſhews, that the lar- 

er the Surface of the Oars plung'd in the Water, and the 
maller that of the Boaz preſented to the Water is; and 
again, the longer that Part of the Oar between the Hand 
and the Place where the Oar reſts on the Boat, and the 
ſhorter that berween this laſt Point and the Water ; the 
freer will the Boat move, and the greater Effect will the Oar 
have. See Rowins. 

Hence tis eaſy to calculate the Force of any Machine 
that ſhall be apply'd to Rowing ; v.g. If we know the 
Abſolute Force of all the Men who Row, it muſt be chang'd 
into a Relative Force, according to the Proportion of the 
two Parts of the Oar ; i. e. if the Part out of the Veſſel 
be double the other, and all the Men together can act with 
the Force of 900 Pounds; we compute firlt, that they will 
exert 300: Wh*1 zoo, multiply'd by the Surface the YVeſ- 
ſel preſents to the Water, gives a Solid of Water of a 
certain Weight ; whoſe Kats, rx may be found, and of Con- 
ſequence the Velocity impreſs'd on the Veſſel by the Oars. 
Or the Velocity of the Oars may be found in the ſame 
manner, by multiplying the 300 Pounds, by the Surface of 
all the Parts of the Oars plung'd in the Water. Nor would 
there be any Difficulty in finding firſt the Relative Forces, 
then the Abſolute ones; the Velocities either of the Oars, 
or of the Veſſel being given, or the Proportion of the two 
Parts of the Oar. 

BOAT-SWAIN, is an Officer on Board a Ship, who has 
Charge of her. Rigging, Ropes, Cables, Anchors, Sails, 
Flags, Colours, — 1d Sc. He takes care of the Ship's 
— 2 and its Furniture; and ſteers her, either * 
i 


mſelf or his Mate. He calls out the ſeveral Gangs aboard, 


to the due Execution of their Watches, Works, Sc. and 
he is likewiſe a kind of Provoft-Mar/hal, who ſees and 
puniſhes all Offenders who are ſentenc'd by the Captain, or 
a Court-Martial of the Fleet. 

BOCARDO, in Logick, the fifth Mode and the third 
Figure. In a Syllogiſm in Bocardo, the firit Propoſition is 
particular and negative, the ſecond univerſal and affirma- 
tive; and the Medium, or middle Term, the Subject in 
the two Propofitions. Thus, : 

Some Animal is not Man, 

Every Animal has a Principle of Senſation, 

Therefore ſomething has a Principle of Senſation be- 
ſides Man. 

BODY, in Phyſicks, a ſolid, extended, palpable Subſtance ; 
compoſed, according to the Peripareticks, of Matter, Form, 
and Privation; according to the Epicureans and Cor puſcu- 
larians, of an Aſſemblage of hooked, heavy Atoms; accor- 
ding to the Carteſiaus, of a certain Quantity of Extenſion; 
according to the Newronans, of a Syſtem, or Aſſociation of 
ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable Particles, rang'd 
or diſpos'd in this or that Manner; whence reſult Bodies of 
of this or that Form; diſtinguiſh'd by this or that Name. Theſe 
Elementary or Component Particles of Bodies muſt be in- 
finitely hard ; vaſtly harder than the Bodies compounded of 
'em ; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or break in pieces. 
„This Sir {zac Newton: obſerves to be neceſſary, in order 
to the World's perſiſting in the ſame State, and Bodtes 
continuing of the ſame Nature and Texture in ſeveral 
Ages. For ſhould the Component Particles break or 
* wear, the Nature and Frame of Things depending on 
„them, would be chang'd. Vater and Earth compoſed of 
© old worn Particles, and Fragments of Particles, would not 
* be of the ſame Nature and Texture now with Vater and 
« Earth compoſed of Entire Particles in the beginning: 
% And therefore, that Nature may be laſting, the Changes 
e of Sodies are to be placed only in the various Separations, 


« and new Aſſociations and Motions of theſe Je : 


« Particles. Bodies don't break in the midſt of ſolid Par- 
« ricles, but in the joinings of thoſe Particles, which only 
touch in a few Points. Theſe Particles have not only 
« a Vis Inertiæ, accompany'd with ſuch paſſive Laws of 
« Motion as naturally reſult from that Force ; but like- 
e wiſe with certain active Nun ſuch as that, v. g. of 
„ Gravity, (See Gravity.) nd that which occaſions 
« Fermentation and the Coheſion of Bodies. See FERMEN- 
„ TATION and CoHES10N, For the reſt, Bogies being on- 
Iy particular Aſſociations or Syſtems of primitive Parti- 
« cles of Matter, have the ſame Properties, and follow the 
* ſame Laws with Matter.” See MarrR; ſee alſo PaR- 

TICLES. 
The Exiſtence of Bop1xs, or of external Objects, is a 
Thing not to be demonſtrated in any Manner 8 
he 
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The Order in which we arrive at the Knowledge of the 
Exiſtence of Bodies, ſeems to be this; We firſt find we 
have Senſations; then obſerve we have not thoſe Senſati- 
ons when we pleaſe ; and thence conclude, we are not the 
abſolute Cauſe thereof, but that there is requir'd ſome 
other Cauſe for their Production. Thus we begin to know, 
that we don't exiſt alone, but that there are ſeveral other 
Things in the World together with us. But even this Dr. 
Clark owns to fail of a Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of 
a corporeal World : He adds, that all the Proof we have 
of it is this; That God would not create us ſuch, as that 
all the Judgments we make about T hings exiſting without 
us, muſt neceſſarily be falſe. If there be no External Bo- 


dies, it follows, that 'tis God who 144 the Appea- 


rances of Bodies to us; and that he does it in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deceive us. Some think this has the Force of a 
Demonſtration: Tis evident God can't deceive us; tis 
evident he does deceive and delude us every Moment, if 
there be no Bodies; tis evident therefore, there muſt be 
Bodies. | 1 

Againſt the Eviſtence of Bodies, or any External World, 
Mr. Berkley argues very ſtrenuouſly, © That neither our 
« Thoughts, Paſſions, nor Ideas form'd by the Imaginati- 
4 on, exiſt without the Mind, he obſerves is allow'd ; and 
4 that the various Senſations impreſs'd on the Mind, 
« whatever Objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt otherwiſe 
„ than in a ſind perceiving them, is not leſs evident: 
« This appears from the meaning of the Term Exiſt, 
e when apply'd to ſenſible Things. Thus, the Table I write 
« on exiſts; 2.6. I ſee and feel it; and were I out of my 
Study, I ſhould ſay it exiſted ; 1. e. Were I in my Study, 
] ſhould ſee and feel it as before. There was an Odor ; 
« J. e. I ſmelt it, Sc. But the Exiſtence of unthinking 
« Beings, without any Relation to their being perceiv'd, is 
« unintelligible ; their Ee is Percipi : Nor is it poſſible 
« they ſhould have any Exiſtence out of the Mina that 
e perceives them.” The Notion of Bodies, he en- 
deavours to ſhew founded on the Doctrine of Abſtratt 
Tdens : What are Light and Colours, Heat and 
„ Cold, Extenſion and Figures, in a word, the Things 
4 we ſee and feel, but ſo many Senſations, Notions, Ideas, 
© or Impreſſions on the Senſe? And is it poſſible to ſepa- 
rate, even in Thought, any of theſe from Perception? 
© 'The ſeveral Bodies * that compoſe the Frame of the 
World. have not any Subſiſtence without a Mind; their 
« Eſc is to be perceiv d or known; and as long as they are 
4% not perceiv'd by Me, nor any other thinking Being, they 
© have no ſhadow of Exiſtence at all. — The Things we 
ce perceive, are Colour, Figure, Motion, c. that is, the 
Ideas of thoſe Things: But has an Idea any Exiſtence 
c out of the Mind? To have an Idea, is the ſame thing 
& as to perceive : That therefore wherein Colour, Figure, 
« Oc. exiſt, mult perceive them. Tis evident, therefore, 
<< there can be no unthinking Subſtance, or Subſtratum of 
& thoſe Ideas. But you will argue, If the Ideas themſelves 
© don't exiſt without the Mind, there may be Things like 
em, whereof they are Copies or Reſemblances, which 
% exiſt without the M: I anſwer'd, an lea can be 
* like nothing but an Lea; a Colour or Figure can be like 
„ nothing elſe but another Figure or Colour. It may be 
„ farther ask'd, whether thoſe ſuppoſed Originals, or Ex- 
cc zernal Things whereof our Ideas are the Pictures, be 
* themſelves perceiveable or not? If they be, they are 
„Ideas; it they be not, I appeal to any one whether it be 


„ Senſe to ſay, A Colour is like ſomewhat which is Inviſi- 


© ble ; hard or ſoft, like ſomewhat Intangible, Sc. Some 
4 2 between Primary and Secondary Qualities ; 
* the former, vis. Extenſion, Solidity, Figure, Motion, 
* Reſt and Number, they maintain have a real Exiſtence 
* out of the Miud : For the latter, under which come all 
* other ſenſible Qualities, as Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, £&c. 
© they allow the Ideas we have of em, are not Reſem- 
** blances of any Zhings exiſting without the Mind, or 
tc unperceiv'd ; but _— on the Size, Texture, Motion, 
ec Oc. of the minute Particles of Matter: Now tis cer- 
„ rain, that thoſe Primary Qualities are inſeparably united 
„ with the other Secondary ones, and cannot even in 
2 Thought be abſtracted from them; and therefore muſt 
: only exiſt in the Mind. Can any Man conceive the Ex- 
8 tenſion and Motion of a Hdy, without all the other ſen- 
* ſible Qualitys? For my part, I find it impoſſible to 
7 frame an Idea of a Body extended and moving, without 
© giving it ſome Colour, &c. In effect, Extenſion, Fi- 
4 Bure and Motion, abſtracted from all other Qualities, are 
Þo Inconceivable : Where the others, therefore, are, there 
; theſe too mult be; 1. e. in the Mind, and no where elſe. 
by Again, Great and Small, Swift and Slow, arc allow'd to 
0 exiſt no where without the Aliud; being merely relative, 

and changing, as the Frame or Poſition of he Organ 
2 changes: The Extenſion therefore that exiſts without the 
- Mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the Motion neither 

ſwiſt nor flow ; i. e. they arc nothing. That Num- 
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ber is a Creature of the Mind, is plain (even tho th 
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other Qualities were allow'd to exiſt) from this Fy 
the ſame thing bears a different Denomination of Nu 
ber, as the Mind views it with different Reſpeg, , Tu. 
the ſame Extenſion is 1, or 3, or 36, as the Mind : 
ſiders it, with reference to a Yard, a Foot, or an lack 
Nay, many of the modern Geometricians hold, that 
finite Line may be divided into an infinite Number a 
Parts, and each of thoſe Infinitefimals into an infyj 
others; and ſo on, in Inſinitum : 80 that the 
Thing is either Unity or K either no Number 
all Number. In effect, after the ſame manner 25 ſy 
modern Philoſophers prove Colours, Taſtes, 8, to *. 
no Exiſtence in Matter, or without the Mind; the ſave 
thing may be proved of all ſenſible Qualities whay 
ever. Thus, they ſay, Heat and Cold are only ag. 
tions of the Mind, not at all Patterns of real Being, ex. 
iſting in corporeal Subſtances ; for that the ſame Vac 
which ſeems cold to one hand, ſeems warm to another 
Now why may we not as well argue, that Figure ang 
Extenſion are not Patterns or Reſemblances of Qualities 
exiſting in Matter; becauſe to the ſame Eye, at differen 
Stations, or to Eyes of different Structure at the ſame 
Station, they appear various? Again, Sweetneſz, ü 
roved, does not exiſt in the Thing ſapid; becauſe the 
Thing remaining unalter'd, the Sweetneſs is chang'd w 
Bitterneſs, as in a Fever, or otherwiſe vitiated Palate. 
Is it not as reaſonable to ſay, that Motion does not exit 
out of the Mind? fince if the Succeſſion of Ideas in the 
Ming become ſwifter, the Motion, tis acknowledg d, 
will appear flower, without any external Alteration— 
Again, were it poſſible for ſolid figur'd Bodies to exit 
out of the Ming, yet it were impoſſible for us ever ty 
know it: Our Senſes, indeed, give us Senſations d 
Ideas, but don't tell us that any Thing exiſts without 
the Mind, or unperceiv'd, like thoſe which are perceiy'4; 
This the Materialiſts allow. No other way therefore re 
mains, but that we know em by Reaſon's inferring thei 
Exiſtence from what is immediately perceiv'd by Senſe, 
But how ſhould Reaſon do this, when 'tis confeſad there 
is not any neceſſary Connection between our Senſation 
and theſe Bodies ? "Tis evident from the Phnomen of 
Dreams, Phrenſies, c. that we may be affected with 
the Ideas we now have, tho there were no Hodies exil- 
ting without them: Nor does the Suppoſition of extemil 
Bodies at all forward us, in conceiving how our Ideas 
ſhould come to be produc'd. The Materialiſts own 
themſelves unable to conceive in what manner Zogy can 
act on Spirit; or how it ſhould imprint _ Idea on the 


Mind. To ſuppoſe therefore Bodzes exiſting without 


the Mind, is little elſe than to ſuppoſe, God has created 
innumerable Beings entirely uſeleſs,” and ſerving to no 
Purpoſe at all. On the whole, it appears that the Evi 
rence of Bodies out of a Mind perceiving em, is not only 
impoſſible, and a Contradiction in Terms; but were it 
Pong nay real, it were impoſſible we ſhould ever 
now it. And again, that ſuppoſing there are no ſuch 
Thugs et we ſhould have the very ſame Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe there were that we now have: Suppoſe, v. g. a 
Intelligence affected with the ſame Train of Senſations, 
impreſs'd in the ſame Order, and with the ſame Vivid 
neſs ; would it not have all the Reaſon to believe the 
Exiſtence of Bodies repreſented by his Ideas that we 
have? All our Ideas and Senſations are 1 Inac- 
tive; nay, the very Being of an Idea implies Pa venels 
and Inertneſs : So that it is impoſſible for an Idea to do 
any thing; or, in ſtrictneſs, be the Cauſe of any thing: 
It cannot therefore be the Reſemblance or Pattem 
any active Being ; unleſs Oppoſites can be ſaid to reſem- 
ble one another. | 
Now we find a continual Succeſſion of Ideas in the 


Mind ; but theſe, it has been proved, don't de nd on 


any External Body as their Cauſe : It remains the 


that their Cauſe is an Incorporeal active Subſtance t 


Spirit, For that I am not the Cauſe of my own Ideas 
is plain from this, that when I open my Eyes in * 
Daylight, I can't help ſeeing various Objects. Nov 
fix d Rules or Methods wherein the Mind we depend® 
excites in us the Ideas of Senſe, are call'd Laus 4 Ne 


ture: Theſe we learn by Experience; which teat” 
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that ſuch and ſuch Ideas are attended with ſuch 
ſuch other Ideas in the ordinary Courſe of Thing. 
Ideas are not any how, and at random produced; tber 
is a certain Order and Connexion eſtabliſh'd among n 
like that of Cauſe and Effect: And there are © 
Combinations of 'em made in a very regular artful Wt 
ner, which we call Zogies ; and the Syſtem of thoſe, ! 
World. In firifineſs, however, the Connexion © | 
does not imply the Relation of Cauſe and Effe 5 15 
only of a Mark or Sign of the Thing fignify'd : the 
Fire I ſee is not the Cauſe of the Pain I feel, but 1 
Mark that forewarns me of it. The Noiſe | 2 
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„ or that Motion or Collifion of Na- 

pot the ER of — Sign thereof. The Carteſians own 
"+ this: The Actien of Bodier on our 

x is not the Efficient Cauſe of our 


„ Wy OOTY but only the Occaſional Cauſe, 


d to act on the Aſind, according to 
which determines Gr len of the Soul and Body. See 
the Tam gerteley, indeed, taking away Bodies, takes 
Case + theſe Philoſophers account the Occafions of 


way n 70n, he ſays, muſt either be 
their * — — — uces an Eee, or ſomething 
meant the any or go before it, in the ordinary 


4 Colour, |, Figure in the Abſtract, 8c. but an 

vor in the Obie Tot Senſe : 5 therefore can't 
four Ideas in the latter Senſe.” 

be Sr Argument of the Maintainers of a 

4 * World, from the Impoſſibility of God's decetuing 

1 rom the Evidence that he does ſo, if there be no 


„ and will go againſt this Reaſoning, we leave to the 


& 22 ExTERNAL World. 


of BopiEs: Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 
. 2 — nts A is or that Colour, as they are diſpos'd to 
mr Pr copiouſly the Rays of Light originally endu'd 
; Colours. See L1GnT and Coroux. But the par- 
. alar Conſtitutions whereby they reflect ſome Rays more 
nr fy than others, remain yet to be diſcover'd. How- 
der, ome of the Laws and Circumſtances thereof, he deli- 


—_—_ * * 


Jude of Reflexions caus din their internal Parts. See Or 4- 
W.. 71, Cc. 3. Between the Parts of Opake and Colour d Ho- 
ie. are many Spaces, either empty, or replete with Medi- 
ms of different Denſities; as Water between the tinging Cor- 
ſcles, wherewith a Liquor is impregnated ; Air between 
he aqueous Globules, that conſtitute Clouds or Miſts : and 
ven Spaces, void both of Air and Water, between the 
rs of hard Bodies, are not yet perhaps wholly void of all 
Pabſtance. See MEDiuM. 4. The Parts of the Bodies, 
nd their Interſtices, muſt be leſs than of ſome definite 
Bigneſs, to render them opake and colour d. 5. The tran- 
ſparent Parts of Bodies, according to their ſeveral Sizes, 
Pegect Rays of one Colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another, 
on the ame Grounds that thin Plates or Bubbles do reflect, 
or tranſmit thoſe Rays: And this appears to be the Ground 
os all their Colour. See Colour. 6. The Parts of Bodies, on 
hich their Colours depend, are denſer than the Medium 
Ww hich pervades their Interſtices. 7. The Bigneſs of 
che component Parts of Natural Bodies, may be conjec- 
ur d from their Colours; on this Principle, that tranſ- 
parent Corpuſcles, of the ſame Thickneſs and Denſity 
with a Plate, do exhibit the ſame Colour. 8. The 
Cauſe of Reflexion, is not the impinging of Light on 
- Le 2 Parts of Bodies, _ apes wee Ar 
er d. dee REFLEXION, 9. Zogtes reflect and refra 
Lipht, 9 one gon the ſame Power variouſl 9 in 
various Circumſtances. See REFRACTION ; ſee alſo LI Hr, 
Rar, c. F 
| Bod1ss, are diſtinguiſh'd into Animare and Inanimate; 
e. into thoſe inform d by a Soul, and thoſe which are not; 
or thoſe that have Life, and thoſe that have none. 
| Some conſider Bodies, either as Natural and Senſible ; 
3 as form d by Phyſical Cauſes, and cloth'd with Phy- 
= Qulities : (In which Senſe, Zody makes the Object 
. Phyſicks.) See Pays1cxs, Or, as Intellectual or Qan- 
paw, i the General or Abſtract; and according to the 
. qc menlions : In which Senſe, Body makes the Sub- 
het ot Geometry. See GEOMETRY, 
the a with regard to Animals, is us'd in oppoſition to 
05 * . for that Part compos'd of Bones, Muſcles, 
= & Juices, Nerves, &c. In which Senſe, Body makes 
w E of Anatomy. See Anatomy. 
* nes Joon, confider'd with re ard to the various 
ſemblage of — 14 Nanber of Ja * by * 
1 vers, drawn 8: 
3 with regard to the Motions of the Fluids it 
and hd A another 3 of an Infinity of Tubes 
gad J * ick Machines. Lallly, If conſider d with re- 
>. . de Generation of thoſe ſame Fluids, *tis another 
ite Aſſembl 7 . 
 Philters, Aj age of Chymical Inſtruments and Veſſels ; 
Alembics, Recipients, Serpentines, Ec. and 


the whole is a Compound which we can only admire; and 
whereof the greateſt Part eſcapes our Admiration itſelf. 
The principal Chymical Apparatus in the whole Body, is 
that wonderful Laboratory the Brain: Tis in this, that pre- 
cious Extract, call'd Animal Spirits, the only material Mo- 
vers of the whole Fabrick, is ſecreted from the Blood. See 


Ba Alx, SpIRITS, Boop, HEART, Oc. 


In the Machine of the Animal Bop, the Retainers to 


the Doctrine of Trituration maintain the Bratn to do the 
Office of the Beam of a Preſs, the Heart of a Piſton, the 
Lungs of Bellows, the Mouth of a Millſtone, and the Teeth 


of Peſtles ; the Sromach of a Preſs, the Inteſtines of a 
Reſervoir, the Veſſels of Sieves or Strainers, and the Air 
of a Pondus, or Spring that ſets the Machine a going. See 
TRITURATION. a | 

The Soul, Rohault well obſerves, is not the Form of 


the Human Body: So far is the Animal Life from depend- 


ing on the Soul, becauſe of its ceaſing when the Soul is 
ſeparated ; that on the 8 the Continuance of the 
Soul depends entirely on the Diſpoſition of the Body : the 
former never quitting the latter, till its Oeconomy or Order 
is interrupted. The Carteſians maintain the Sor! and Body 
to be too diſproportionate, for Thoughts or Ideas of the Soul 
to be caus d by the Motions of Zodzes, and vice verſa : Thus, 
their reciprocal Motions not being able to be the direct 
Cauſe of So one and the other, are only deem'd the Occaſion, 
or occaſional Cauſe. God, on occafion of the Motion of a Body, 
impreſſes an Idea or Senſation on the Sozl; and again, on oc- 
— of an Idea of the Soul, communicates a Motion to the 
Body : of conſequence, God is, as it were, the Mediator of 
all the Commerce between Soul and Zody. See Cavst. 
Phyficians divide the Body into three Venters, or Cavi- 
ties, the Head, Thorax, and lower Venter; which ſee : 
The reſt of the Body they call Members. See Panrs. 
Bovy, Corpus, is alſo apply'd by Anatomiſts to ſeveral 
particular Parts of the Animal Fabrick : As the Callous Bo- 
4 of the Brain; the Cavernous or Spongeous Bodies of the 
Penis, £c. See Cox us Calloſum, Cor ror a Cavernoſa, &c. 
Box in Geometry. The Regular or Platonick Bodies, 
are thoſe whoſe Sides and Angles are equal ; of theſe there 
are only Five, vis. The — conſiſting of four 
Angles; the Octabhedron of eight; the Tco/ihedron o 
twenty; the Dodacabedron of twelve Pentagons; and the 
Cube of fix Squares. See RxOUHAR Body. 
Bop in Law. A Man is ſaid to be bound, or held, in 
Body and Goods; that is, he is liable to remain in Priſon, 
in default of Payment. In France, by an Ordonnance of 


166), all Reſtraints of Zogy, for Civil Debts, are null after 


four Months, unleſs they exceed 200 Livres. A Woman, 
tho in other Reſpects ſhe cannot engage her Perſon but to 
her Husband, may be taten by the Body, when ſhe carries 
on a ſeparate Trade. 

Bop in War, is an Aſſemblage or Collection of For- 
ces, Horſe and Foot, united and marching under ſome Chief. 
An Army, rang'd in Form of Battle, is divided into three 
Bodies ; the Vant-Guard, the Rear-Guard, and the Main 
Body; which laſt is ordinarily the General's Poſt. See Cor es. 

BOGOMILES or BOGARMITES, a Se& of Here- 


ticks, ſprung from the Manichees, or rather the Paulicians 


in the 12th Century. The Chief hereof, Baſil, was 
burnt, by Order of the Emperor Alexander Commenins. 
They denied the Trinity; maintain'd, that God had a 
human Form, that the World was created by evil Angels, and 
that it was the Archangel Gabriel that became incarnate. 
They rejected the Books of Moſes, and only admitted ſeven 
Books of Scripture: They maintain'd the Lord's Prayer to be 
the only Euchariſt ; that the Baptiſm of the Catholicks was 
that of St. John, and theirs that of eſus Chriſt; and that all 
thoſe of their Se& conceiv'd the Word, or Logos, as much as 
the Virgin. Laſtly, That there was no other Reſurrection 
but Repentance. Du Cange derives the Name from two 
Words in the Bulgarian Language, Bog, deus, and Milia, 

miſerere, have Mercy, | 
BOILING, Ebullition, in Phyſicks, the Agitation of a 
fluid Body, ariſing from the Application of Fire, c. The 
Phenomenon of Boiling may be thus accounted for: The 
minute Particles of the Fuel being detach'd from each other, 
and impell'd in Orbem, with a great Velocity, (i. e. being 
converted into Fire) paſs the Pores of the containing Veſſel, 
and mix with the Liquid. By the Reſiſtance they here 
meet withal, their Motion is deſtroy'd ; i.e. they communi- 
cate it wholly to the quieſcent Water; hence ariſes, at firſt, 
a ſmall inteſtine Motion in the Water, and from the conti- 
nued Action of the firſt Cauſe, the Effect is increas'd, and the 
Motion of the Water continually accelerated : So that the 
Water, by degrees, becomes ſenſibly agitated. But, now, 
the Particles of the Fire ſtriking on thoſe in the loweſt Surface 
of the Water, will not only give 'em an Im ulſe upwards; 
contrary to the Laws of Equilibrium, but will likewiſe ren- 
der 'em ſpecifically — * than before, ſo as to determine 
'em to aſcend according to the Laws of Equilibrium: 
And this, either by inflating em into little Veſicles, by the 
G g Attraction 
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its Villi, or immediately adhere to its Surface by 


e 
; ; 


Attraction of the Particles of Water around em; or by break- 
ing and ſeparating the little-Spherules of Water, and ſo in- 
creafing the Ratio of their Surface to their ſolid Content. 
There will therefore be a conſtant Flux of Water from the 
Bottom of the Veſſel to the Top ; and conſequently a re- 
ciprocal Flux from the Top to the Bottom: i. e. The up- 

er and under Water will change Places; and hence we 
. the Reaſon of that Phænomenon, o the Water's be- 
ing hot at Top ſooner than at Bottom. Again, an intenſe 


Heat will diminiſh the ſpecifick Gravity of Water, ſo as 
not only to make it mount in Water, but alſo in Air; 
whence ariſe the Phænomena of Vapour and Smoak: Tho 
the Air incloſed inthe Interſtices of the Water, muſt be al- 
low'd a good ſhare in this Appearance: for that, Air being 
dilated, and its Spring ſtrengthned by the Action of the 
Fire, breaks its Priſon, and aſcends thro the Water into the 
Air ; carrying with it ſome of the contiguous Spherules of 
Water, ſo many as ſhall hang in its Villi, or as can adhere 
immediately to it. The Particles of Air in the ſeveral In- 
terſtices of the fluid Maſs thus expanded, and moving up- 
wards, will meet and coaleſce in their Paſſage ; by which 
means great Quantities of the Water will be heav'd up, 
and let fall again alternately ; as the Air riſes up, and again 
paſſes from the Water: For the Air, after Coalition, tho it 
may buoy up a great heap of Water, by its Elaſticit while 
inthe Water, yet can't carry it up together with itlelf into 
the Atmoſphere ; fince when once got free from the upper 
Surface of the Water in the Veſſel, it will unbend itſelf in the 
Atmoſphere, and fo its Spring and Force become juſt equal 
to that of the common unheated Air. Add to this, that 
were the Spring and Motion of the Air ſufficient to carry 
up the Water with it, yet it would not have that Effect; 
but the Water wou'd run off at the Extremities of the 
Air; all, except ſo much as ſhould be either entangled in 
ttra c- 
tion: And hence we ſee the Reaſon of the principal Phæ- 
nomenon of Yoiling, vis. The fluctuating of the Surface 
of the Water. See EBZVULLITION, and EFFERVESCENCE. 

Water, only lukewarm, boils very vehemently in the Re- 
cipient of an Air-Pump, when the Air is exhauſted : The 
Reaſon is obvious; for the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere be- 
ing taken of from its Surface, the Air included in the In- 
terſtices of the Water, dilated by a feeble Heat, has Spring 
enough to heave up the Water, and diſengage itſelf. 
When the Water ceaſes boiling, it is again excited thereto 
by pouring cold Water upon the Recipient; and when it 
boils the moſt vehemently, ceaſes by pouring on hot Water : 
The Reaſon whereof is ſcarce . at. See HEAT, FIRE, &c. 

BOLE, in Medicine, is us d, in the general, for ſeveral 
Kinds of Earths that enter Galenical Preparations, and are 
uſed by Painters and other Artiſts. See EARTRsõ. 

BoLE-ARMONIAC, or Ammoniac, is a kind of Earth, 
of confiderable Medicinal Virtue, brought from Armenia. 
The Phyſicians ſometimes call it Rubrica Synopica, from 
the City of Synope, where it is ſuppos'd to be found. Tis 
of a pale red Colour, and partakes much of the Nature of 
Stone; but ſoft, far, friable, eaſily pulveriz'd, and ticks 
to the Tongue. "Tis eſteem'd Deficcative and Stiptic; in 
which Quality 'tis us'd in ſeveral Diſeaſes, both internal 
and external. This Zole is eaſily falfify'd ; and the Merchants 
frequently ſell Lemnian-Earth in lieu thereof. Matthiolus 
ſays, 'tis found in Gold, Silver, and Copper Mines. See 
AMMONIAC. | 

BoLE of the Levant, is a Medicinal Earth brought from 
the Levant ; nearly of the ſame Nature, and having the ſame 
Uſes with the Bole-Armoniac. Pomet ſays, there is no 
ſuch thing among us, as either true Bole-Armoniac, or 
Dole of the Levant ; and that all the Holes now in uſe, 
are brought either from the Provinces of France, or the 
neighbouring Countries. But this does not ſeem ſufficient- 
ly warranted; and the New Tarifs, or Duties on Goods 
imported into France, which mention 'em both, make it 
credible that there are of either kind imported into that 
Kingdom. Indeed, it appears, that tis the Levant Bole 
which paſſes among us for the Armoniac : It enters ſeveral 
Compoſitions, particularly Diaſcodium, to give it the Co- 
jour, Ec. 

BOLLANDISTS, a modern Term, now become of 


ſome Conſequence in the Republick of Letters. The Sol- 


landiſis, are certain Jaſttits of Antwerp, who have been a 
conſiderable Time, and continue ſtill employ'd in collec- 
ting the Lives of the Saints. As we find frequent Occa- 
ſion to quote that learned Body in this Work, and are in- 
debted to em tor ſeveral excellent Obſervations that occur 
therein; the Reader will not be diſpleas'd to find the Oc- 
caſion of their Name, 


In the beginning of the XVIIth Century, F. Heribert 


Rofeeide, a ſeſuit of Antwerp, laid a Deſign of collecting 
the Lives of the Saints, as wrote by the Original Authors, 
with Notes, like thoſe added to his Lives of the Fathers, 
to clear obſcure Paſſages, and diſtinguiſh the Genuine from 


. The Spurious : He died in 1629, c'er the Work was begun, 


The Year following, J. Zollandus, a Jeſuit of the ſame 
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Houſe, took up the Deſign; and whereas ; 
propoled to colle& the Lives already — 22 


lag 


compoſe new ones from the Authors who had mund 


Menting q 
him; and in 1641, publiſh'd the Saints of the 1 wi 
anuary, in two * Volumes, Folio. In 1650 F200 
at. 

' diy, d 
Rig Who an 


BOLT-HEAD, the ſame as Matras ; a 
the Chymiſts, ſee Marr as. 2 e uh 

BOLTING, a Method of Pleading, or Arguing ; 
in the Inns of Court; inferior to Mooring. The Ga 0 
| x 
gued firſt by three Students, then by two Harriſteri: . © 
nior fitting Judge. The Word came from the — 
an Houſe, becauſe done privately within Doors for | Bul 
tion. TS of ber and Moor iN. | 

BOLTS of Hon, in Building, are diſtinoyif1 : 
three Kinds, Plate, Roumd, 2 „ * 
Bor. xs, or Iron Pins in a Ship are of ſeveral forts: 4, p; 
Bolts, ſerving for the bringing to of the Planks, Ce 25 
Bolts, uſed to drive out others; Ser-Bolts, empleo 16 
forcing the Planks and other Works, and brin 1 
cloſe to one another; Rag- Bolts, on each fide Fi of 
or Barbs, to keep them from flying out of their Hoc 
Clencbh- Holts, for the ſame end clench'd, or faſten'd * 
Ends where they come thro; Fore-olts, made like Lock 
with an Eye at each end, whereinto a Forelock of Iron © 
driven to prevent ſtarting out; Fender-Holts, made wit 
long and thick Heads, ſtruck into the uttermoſt Bend , 
Wales of a Ship, to ſave her Sides from Bruiſes and Hurt, 

BOLUS or Bork, in Medicine, an extemporanegy 
Form of a Medicine, of a foft Confiſtence, ſomewhat en 
ceeding that of an Electuary, and of the 8 of ax 
Doſe ; contrived principally for the ſake of ſuch as hi 
an Averſion to potable Medicines; as alſo for the ben 
Conveyance of certain Preparations of Mercury, Anting 
ny, &c. which by their Weight would fink to the botton 
of the Glaſs, were they mix d with Fluids. There as 
Bolus's of various kinds, made with EleQuaries, Conſe 
tions, Conſerves, Pulps, Pouders, Salts, Oils, Eflnce, 
Extracts, Syrups, Cc. ſome of which Ingredients mul 
always have Solidity or Drineſs enough, to give a Condi 
tence to thoſe that are Liquid, 

BOMB, a large Granada, or hollow Iron Ball, or Shel 
fill'd with Gunpouder, and furniſh'd with a Fuſee, or woodes 
Tube full of a Combuſtible Matter ; to be thrown out fron 
a Mortar. See MorTasr. 

The Method of preparing a Bomb is as follows: Aholloy 
Iron Globe A B, (Tab. Pyrotechnia, Fig. 1.) is caſt prety 
thick, having a round Aperture A, by which it may be fill 
and lighted; and circular Handles CD, for the commodiu 
putting it into the Mortar. To prove whether it be ſtauuch, 
after heating it red-hot on the Coals, it is expos d to the fi, 
ſo as it may cool gently : for fince Fire dilates Iron, if ther 
be any hidden Chinks or Perforations, they will thus beopenl 
and enlarg'd ; and the rather, becauſe of the Spring of the 
included Air continually acting from within. This done, th 
Cavity of the Globe is fill'd with hot Water, and the Ape. 
ture well ſtopp'd ; and the outer Surface waſh'd with cal 
Water and Soap: So that if there be the ſmalleſt Leak, th 
Air, 3 by the Heat, will now perſpire, and formBub- 
bles on the Surface. If no Defe& be thus found in tie 
Globe, its Cavity is fill'd with whole Gunpouder; a ft 
Space, or Liberty is left, that when a wooden Tube 450 
the Figure of a truncated Cone, is driven thro the Apertith 
and faſten'd with a Cement made of Quick Lime, Aſhes 
Brickduſt, and Steel-filings work d together in a glutin 
Water; or, of four Parts of Pitch, two of Colophony, om 
Turpentine, and one of Wax; the Pouder mayn't be bmi 
This Tube is. fill'd with a Combuſtible Matter, made® 
two Ounces of Nitre, one of Sulphur, and three of Gut 
-e well ramm' d. This Fuſee ſet on fire, bu 

owly till it reach the Gunpouder, which goes off at 9% 
burſting the Shell to pieces with incredible Vion" 
Whence the uſe of Bobs in befieging Towns. Special (at 
however, mult be taken, that the Fuſee be ſo pro rim 
that the Gunpouder don't take Fire e'er the Shell artis 3 
the deſtin'd Place; to prevent which, the Fuſee is frequ® 
ly wound round with a wet clammy Thread. 1 

Bombs being made of different Magnitudes, it 0). 
proper to exhibit ſome of their Dimenſions; as in the olle 
irg Table. 


Diam. off Thickneſs | Diam.of Quant. 0 Weigh 
Bomb. | of Bomb. Apert. Gunpoud, of Bomb 
1), In. 1002 In.] 2, 10 520 a8 Ib. 490 lb. 
i, 6.12 1} 81 ,6- } v5 130 

8 „100 131 10 4 2 


= BER * 
n 


. * 
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Thickneß of the Bomb:;, or 3, or i; 
of 2 whole hone 3 and the Diameter of the Aper- 
aue 2 or 5 of the om Hand Granadas, in that the lat- 


Bombs ny inſtead of Mortars are thrown out o 
ter are gr ce CANADA. The Word Bon comes from the 
Hag us, crepirus, or/ibilus Ani, by reaſon of the Noiſe 
Latin, 7 "2/ondel, who has wrote the Art of throwing 
it ma 
aobtendouch in Guelderland, in 1588; 
into che Ciry 07 were in uſe a Century before, viz. at 
others P of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495. 
the BARD, a Piece of Artillery antiently in uſe, ex- 
— iy ſhort and thick, and with a very large Opening: 
ceeding o call it Baſ#lic. There were ſome of theſe ſaid to 


Some al Balls of 300 Pound Weight; Reiſſart men. 


have cao) f 5 Foot long. To load em, they made uſe of 


tions ON zar d is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe be- 
Conn 13 Cannons, (me Nox and ORDNANCE. 
fore t 2 the Word, by Corruption, from Lombard. 
22 ing em firſt us d in Zombardy : Menage, after 
as uppo deri ves it from the Greek BouB&r, or the Latin 


4 \ bumbo £&& ardeo; others from the German Som- 


of Bomber, Balifta. 
* 2 DIER, an Engineer, or Perſon whoſe Buſineſs 
care of the _ and throwing Bombs out of 
He firſt drives the Fuſee, then fixes the Shell, 


f 1e und fires See Boms. 


R 


Bous-CnAsr, is a kind of Cheſt filld with Gunpouder, 


Bombs, &c. plac'd under Ground, to tear and blow it up into 


- with thoſe who ſtand upon it. Theſe Zomb- 
det ore frequently us'd to A Enanckes from a Poſt 
hey have ſeiz'd, or are about to take poſſeſſion of; and 
rang on fire by means of a Saucidge faſten'd at one 
End. See Mins. | . 

Bons-KETCH, is a ſmall Veſſel, ſtrengthen d with large 
Beams, for the uſe of Mortars at Sea. : 
BONA NOTABILIA, in Law. Where a Perſon dying 


| s, or Debts, in another Dioceſe or Juriſdic- 
* 18 beſides his Goods in the Dioceſe 
here he dies, amounting to the Value of 5 /. at leaſt, he 
did to have Bona notabilia; in which Caſe, the Probat 
ot his Will, Cc. belongs to the Archbiſhop of that Pro- 


| "BONA PATRIA, a jury or Aſſize of Countreymen, 
or good Neighbours, ſee Jury. | 


BONE, in Anatomy, a fimilar Part of the Body, white, 


W hard and brittle, not diſtendible, and void of Senſation ; giv- 
in Support, and Form to the whole Fabrick. The Zones 


Marrow; ſee MARROwW. Dr. Havers, 


of the are all cover'd with a peculiar Membrane, call'd 


he Perioſleum, which is extremely ſenfible, (ſee its De- 


ſcription and Office in its Place:) They are moſt of em 
likewiſe hollow, and fill'd with an oily Subſtance call'd 

deſcribin the Tex- 
ture of the Bones, obſerves, that they conſiſt of Lamellæ, 
or Plates lying one upon another ; and thoſe, again, of Fi- 


© bres running lengthwiſe, ſome to the Extremities of the 


W Zones, others not ſo far; but none of em 8 
W there in diſtint Ends, as they ſeem to do; but in lieu o 


W that continu'd tranſverſly, and as it were arch d: The Fi- 


bres ofone Side, meeting and uniting with thoſe of the other ; 
and this at each Extremity. So that the Fibres are a Con- 


W tinuation of each other; tho not in the ſame uniform Order, 


but in very long Ellipſes; not all of a length, however, but 


in cach Plate, ſhorter and ſhorter than other. 


Theſe Lamelle, or Plates, are differently diſpoſed in dif- 
ferent Bones; v. g. In thoſe that have a large Cavity, they 
are contiguous on each fide, and very cloſely united ; in 


WT thoſe again whoſe Cavities are ſmall, or which are altogether 


FT Membrane, 


pongious within, many of the internal Laminæ are placed 
at a diſtance from each other, having betwixt 'em little 
bony Cells; and even in Bones that have a larger Cavity, 
ſome of theſe leſſer Cells are uſually found at each Extre- 
mity. In ſuch Bones as have their Plates contiguous, there 
* Pores thro and between the Plates, beſides thoſe made 
or the Paſſage of the Blood-Veſſels : The firſt penetrate 
the Loaming tranſverſly, and look from the Cavity to the 
external Surface of the Bone; the ſecond run longitudinally 
"ty the Plates: The firſt are found in every Lamina ; 
0 the nearer the Cavity, the greater the Number of 
11 but they don't lie directly over one another, ſo as 
4 m any continu'd Paſſage from the Cavity to the Sur- 
* 2 ſecond are ſeldom found but by good Glaſſes: 
edullary Oil is diffus'd, by theſe, throughout the Plates ; 


and t N 8 
to Nad Ws — oy ſeem only ſubordinate ; ſerving 


The Marrow in the Cavity of the Bones, is inveſted with 


. wherein are included little Bags, or Lobules; 

a bl 

l Bags are Veſſculæ, or glandulous Biadders ; ſer- 

3 = the Secretion of the Medullary Oil from the 

They 5 r the Reception and Conſervation of the ſame. 
em to have Pa ages into each other, as have alſo 


3 
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and 


that the firſt Bombs were thoſe thrown 


 Officula Auditus 8 Os Coceygis 3 


the Bags ; whereby the Oil has a freer Courſe to the Joints 
| Subſtance of the Bone. The uſe of the Marrow, is to 
oil the Subſtance of the Sone, and to prevent its being too 
dry and brittle ; 'it alſo lubricates the Articulation of the 
Bones, and hinders their Ends from being worn, or over- 
heated with Motion ; and it moiſtens the Ligaments by 
which they are ty'd to each other: in which it is aſſiſted by 
the Mucilaginous Glands, found in all the Articulations of 
the Bones ; ſee Mocirtacinovus. 
The Bones are generally bigger at their Extremities than 
in the Middle; that the Articulations might be firm, and 
the Bones not fo eafily diſlocated : But to render the Mid- 
dle of the Zone ſtrong withal, fo as to ſuſtain its allotted 
Weight, and reſiſt Accidents, the Fibres are there more 
clofely compacted together, and ſupport one another: To 
which it may be added, that the Bone being hollow, is 
not ſo eafily broken, as if it had been ſolid and ſmaller : 
For of two Bones of equal Length, and of equal Numbers 
of Fibres, the Strength of the one to the Strength of the 
other, will be as their Diameters. See GI ANr. 

The Zones are join'd and connected together various 
Ways, according to the various Purpoſes they are to ſerve : 
Some ＋ intended for Motion; others for Reſt, and the 
* the incumbent Parts only. 3 in- 
tended for Motion, is call'd Arthraſis, or Articulatian; 
that for Reſt, Symphi/is, or Coalition. Articulation is divi- 
ded into two Kinds, Diarthroſis and Synarthroſis ; and 
each of theſe again ſubdivided into ſeveral others, ſee Ax- 
TICULATION, DiaRTHRoOs18, Sc. Symphiſis is divided 
into Sutura, Harmonia, and Gomphaſts ; which ſee. Be- 
fides theſe, are five other Kinds of Connexion, vis. Syſſar- 
ehoſis, Sync hondraſis, Syneurofis, Syntenoſis, and Snymen- 


fis ; which ſee. 


| The Number of the Bones is various in various Subjects; 
ordinarily tis about 250 ; viz. 61 in the Head, 6) in the 
Trunk, 62 in the Arms and Hands, and 60 in the Legs 
and Feet : The Variations are in the number of the Se- 


ſamoi dea, the Teeth, and the Sternum. See the Names 


of the ſeveral Bones in the following Table; their Figures, 
and Places in the Plate, Anatomy ; and particular Deſcrip- 
tions of each under their proper Heads. 

Os Frontis r PFertebreCervicis? The Os Femoris 2 


— Occipitis 1 — Dorſi 12 Rotula 2 
Offa Parietalia 2 — Lumborum Tibia 2 
— Temporum 2 — Offis Sacri 6 Fibula 2 


Ofſa Tarſi I4 
Os Ethmoiges + 


1 Scapule 2 — Metatarſi 10 
— Sphenoides 1 Clavicule 2 — Digitorum 28 
— Mal: 2 Coſte 24 — 
— Maxillare 2 Sternum 1 60 
— Unguis 2 Offa Innominata 2 — 
— Naſt 2 64 In all 245 
— Palati 2 — — 
Vomer 1 The Hume 
Maxilla Inferior 1 ina Oy . Beſides the Oz 
Dentes Inciſivi 8 Radius 2 Seſamoidea, which 
— Canin 4 Offa Carpi 16 are ſaid to be 


— Molares 20 — Jſetacarbi $ ſound to the Num- 
Os Hyci des 1 . 30 ber of 48. 
whe 61 60 

Dr. Havers divides the Blood-Veſſels of the Bones into 
Nutritious and Medullary ; the one furniſhing Matter for 
the Nutrition, the other for the Lubrication of the Bones. 
The Chief of the Nutritious enter the Ends of the Bore, 
viz. the Arteries at one End, and the Veins at the other. 
The Medullary commonly enter the Sides of the Bone, and 
that obliquely ; but both by the ſame Foramen. 

The Medullary Oil is diſpens'd from the Cavity where 
it is depofited, throughout the whole Subſtance of the Sone; 
aſſing firſt thro the tranſverſe Pores of the firſt internal 

aminæ into the longitudinal ones; where it proceeds till 
it finds other tranſverſe Pores, when it alters its Courſe 
again, and exſudes further: Thus it paſſes alternately thro 
and between the Plates, till it is diffuſed throughout. This is 
the Method of its Conveyance in Bones, the Plates whereof 
are contiguous : Where the Plates are at a Diſtance, as 
in Bones that have no great Cavity, the ſmall Caverns 
abovemention'd contain Medullary Glands ; whence the 
Plates have the Benefit of the Marrow without the former 
Method of Conveyance. 

Thus are all the Bones ſtock d with Pores, c. excep- 
ting the Teeth; which have this further Diſtinction, that 
they have Nerves inſerted into 'em : whereas in all the 
other Jones, the Nerves go no farther than the Perioſteum. 

Beſides the large Cavities in the Infide, moſt Bones have 
ſuperficial Cavities, or Snus's, which may be diſtinguiſh'd 
into Sulci, or Furrows, the longer fort ; and Pits the ſhor- 
ter ones. On the Outſide are alſo obſerv'd Prominences, 
whereof there are two Kinds ; the one a continu'd Part of 
the Bone, jetting apparently above its plane Surface, for the 
more commodious Inſertion of the Muſcles, Oc. call'd Apo- 
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7.515 ; the other an additional Sone, growing to another 
y mere Contiguity, being generally more ſo and porous 
than the other, and call'd an Zpiphy/7s, or Appendage. 
If the Protuberance be round, it is call'd the Caput, under 
which is the Cervix ; if flat, Condylus ; if ſharp, Corone. 
The general Uſes of the Bones, are to ſupport and fireng- 
then the Body, like Beams and Pillars in Building ; to 
defend ſome of the more eſſential Parts, as the Brain, Ec. 
to give Shape to the Body, and to aſſiſt in Motion. 
ONONIAN STONE, a ſmall, gray, weighty, ſoft, 
ſulphurous Stone, about the bigneſs of a large Walnut; 
when broken, having a kind of cryſtal or ſparry Tale with- 
in: found in the Neighbourhood of ZBologne, or Zonona 
in Taly, (whence it takes its Name) and in other Parts of 
that Country, particularly at the Foot of Mount Palermo; 
where a Shoemaker, one Vincenzo Caſciarlo, having ga- 
ther'd ſome Pieces and carry'd 'em home, in hopes by the 
Fire to draw Silver out of em; inſtead of what he * 
ted, ſound that admirable Phænomenon they exhibit, w ich 


conſiſts in this, that having been expos d to the Light, they 


retain it, and ſhine, for the ſpace of fix or eight Hours, in the 
Dark. M. Homberg was the Perſon who firſt taught us the 
manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian Stone, ha v- 
ing made a Journey to Laly on purpoſe to learn it. When 
prepar'd, 'tis a kind of Phoſphorus, under the Appea- 
rance of a calcin'd Stone. *Tis ſaid, the Art of prepa- 
ring and calcining the Hononian Stone is loſt ; there 
having been but one, an Eccleſiaſtick, who had the true 
Secret, and who is ſince dead, without communicating 
it to any Perſon; ſee Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 21, M. 
Elpigni obſerves, that one Zagonius had a Method of ma- 
king Statues and Pictures of the Bonoxian Stone, which 
would ſhine variouſly in the Dark ; but he adds, The Per- 
ſon dy'd without diſcovering his Secret, Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 
134. See Pnosrhonkus. 

BONNET, in Fortification, a Work raiſed beyond the 
Connterſcarp, having two Faces, which form a ſaliant An- 
gle, and as it were a ſmall Ravelin without any Trench: 
Its Height is about three Foot, and it is environ'd round 
with a double Row of Palliſadoes, ten or twelve Paces 
diſtant from each other ; hath a Parapet three Foot high, 
and is like a little advanced Corps du Guard. 

BonNET 4 1 ps or Prieſt's-Cap, is an Outwork, 
having at the Head three ſaliant Angles, and two inwards : 
It difters from the Double Tenaille only in this, that its 
Sides, inſtead of being parallel, are made like a Swallow's 
Tail ; that is, narrowing, or drawing cloſe at the Gorge, 
and opening at the Head. | 

BONNETS, in the Sca-Language, ſmall Sails, ſet on 
upon the Courſes, on the Main-ſail and Fore-ſail of a Ship, 
when too narrow or ſhallow to clothe the Maſt; or to 
make more way in calm Weather. The Words are, Lace 
on the Bonnet; that is, faſten it to the Courſe : Shake off 
the Bonnet ; that is, take it of the Courſe. 

BOOK BINDING, the Art of binding, or covering 
Books. No doubt, the Art of Binding is almoſt as antient 
as the Science of Compoſing Books; and that both the 
one and the other follow'd immediately the firſt Invention 
of Letters; ſee L&XTTER. Whatever the Matter were 
whereon Men firſt wrote, there was a Neceſſity for uniting 
the ſeveral Parts together ; as well for the making one 
Piece, as for the better preſerving 'em : Hence the Origin 
of Binding ; tor which, in all appearance, we are indebt- 
ed to the Egyptians, that learned People, among whom 
the Arts and Sciences began to flouriſh "+ early. 

The Manner of binding Books in Volumes, i. e. of ſew- 
ing the Leaves together, to roll 'em on round Pieces or 
Cylinders of Wood, appears the moſt Antient ; tho that of 
binding em ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral Quires over one 
another, lays claim to good Antiquity. The firſt of the 
two, which we may call Egyptian binding, held a long 
time after the Age of Auguſtus; but *tis now diſus' d, ex- 
cepting in the Zewwiſh Synagogues, where they continue to 
write the Books of the Law on Velloms ſew'd together ; 
making, as it were, only one long Page, with two Rollers, 
and their Claſps of Gold or Silver at each Extremity. 'The 
Form now in uſe, is the ſquare Binding ; which is ſaid to 
have been invented by one of the Attali, Kings of Perga- 
7215 ; to Whom we likewiſe owe the manner of preparing 
Parclunent; call'd in Latin, from the Name of his 
Capitol, Pergamena, or Charta Pergamea: See Parcu- 
MENT. 


Manner of binding Books. The firſt Operation is to fold 


the Sheets according to the Form, viz. into two for Folio's, 


four for Quarto's, eight for Oftavo's, Sc. which they do 
with a flip of Ivory or Box, call'd a Folding-ſtick : In this 
the Workman is directed by the Catch-Words and Signa- 
rures at the Bottom of the Pages; ſee PRIN TIN. The 
Leaves thus folded, and laid over each other in the Order 
of the Signatures, are beaten on a Stone with a Hammer, 
to preſs and flatten em, ſo as they may take leſs Room in 
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the Binding: They are then Tew'd in the Seine. 
with a long Needle a little crook d. What — 5 2 
ing, is the fixing to the Back certain Cords, call d gan 
at a proper Diſtance from each other, and in a conven. 
Number ; which is done by drawing a Thread thr, ru 
Middle of each Sheer, and giving it a turn round th 
Band, beginning with the firſt and proceeding to the * 
They ordinarily put fix Bands in a Folio, and five in die 
reſt, To cut the Edges of the Book, tis faſten d in 2 C 
ting-Preſs, between two Boards, ſomewhat longer than th 
Book, and the Knife gradually conducted over the Exit. 
mities of the Leaves, by means of a Skrew to which it 
faſten'd : Of the two Cutting-Boards, that behind is * 
than the other, and ſerves to ſuſtain the Edges of the Ji. 
that before, which is lower, ſerving to direct the Nate 
which ſlides underneath. See PRESssSC•. 

The Edges finiſh'd, the Book is put into Board:: tha 
is, the Paſt are fitted to it, whereon the Leather the 
Book is to be cover'd withal, is afterwards apply d. The 
Paſtboard is firſt well beaten on the Stone with a Hamm 
and is fitted on by means of the Bands ; the Ends wa 
of are paſs'd thro three Holes, punch'd on the Edge of th, 
Paſtboard againſt each Band: The Paſtboards are then cu 
even with the Edges of the Book, by means of 2 lon 
ſharp Inſtrument with a wooden Handle, which the Wal. 
man applies to his Shoulder, and conduQts the other Bud 
with his Hand, by the Edge of a Ruler laid on the Pal. 
board. After this, in the French Binding, a Book is 
in Parchment, i. e. a ſlip of Parchment, the Length of be 
Book, is apply'd on the Inſide of each Paſtboard ; fo, hoy. 
ever, as that being cut or indented in the Places againſt the 
Bands, it comes out between the Edge of the 2 
and the Leaves of the Zook to cover the Back: This Pr 

aration, call'd Iudorſing, ſeems peculiar to the Frey 
Binder 3 who are enjoin'd by Ordonnance to back their 
Books with Parchment, on the Penalty of 30 Livres, and 
the Re-binding of the Book : *Tis done inthe Prefs, where 
the Back being grated with an Iron Inſtrument with Teeth, 
to make the Paſt take hold, wherewith the Parchment is 
firſt faſten'd ; they afterwards add ſtrong Glue to fortify it 

The Headband is now added; which is an Ornament af 
Silk of ſeveral Colours, or even; ſometimes, of Gold u 
Silver, plac'd at each Extreme of the Back, acroſs the 
Leaves; and wove, or twiſted, ſometimes about a fingle, 
and ſometimes a double piece of roll'd Paper. This 
befides its being an Ornament, alſo ſerves to fix the Sheets 
at Top and Bottom. In this State there remains nothi 
but to Bevil the inner Edges of the Paſtboards ; take 
the four Angles, to facilitate the opening of the Zo; 
and to blacken, gild, or marble the Edges : in order to fi 
the Zook for covering. See MarBrins, Ec. 

Manner of Gilding Books on the Eages. The Boks 
ut between two Boards, and very ſtiffly ſqueez'd in the 
reſs ; in which State, the Edge is ſcrap'd with a little 

crooked Iron Inſtrument, which, being moderately ſhary, 
takes off any unevenneſs left in the Cutting. On the Edg: 
thus ſcrap'd is laid a Ground for the Gold. This Grounds 
a Compoſition of the Armenian Bole, red Chalk, bla 
Lead, and a little 'Tallow beaten together, and ſteep d i 
hot Size, made of Parchment, much the ſame with that 
uſed in Gilding in Water; ſee GIL DING. The Ground being p 
well dried, is glazed lightly with the Whites of Eggs ber | 
ten; and over this the Gold is apply'd. The Gold her 
us'd, is in the Leaf, as repar'd by the Gold-beaters. The 
Inſtrument wherewith they take it up, conſiſts of two gun 
ches of Iron, moveable on a Rivet in the Middle; fone: 
what like an X, or a Pair of Sciſſars without Rings. When 
the Workman has laid the Leaf Gold in fit order, he rus 
the Ends of the Branches againſt his Cheek, which g's 
em the degree of Warmth neceſſary to make the Gold ſlick 
thereto : The Gold thus taken up, is apply'd on the Tage 
of the Book, and ſpread ſmooth with a Hair Bruſh : And de 
Edge thus cover'd with Gold, is dry'd by the Fire, witto 
taking it out of the Preſs, and afterwards burniſh'd; a 
Bux NIsHINxG. On the Gold thus apply'd, they antieniſ 
made Ornaments, with hot Irons of various Forms 
Deviſes; the Practice of which ſeem'd to have been E 
triev d in France about the beginning of the XVIIIh Ce 
tury, and carry'd to a good Perfection by the Abbot “ 4 
uil, and others; and call'd by a new. invented Name, f 
tiquing : But as the Modern Taſte ſeems rather inc 
to Simplicity, tis probable theſe Antiguo- Modern Om 
ments will be dropp'd again. ſe 

For the Covers; tho the Skins us'd herein, unde!y? 
veral Preparations in the Hands of other Workme" 3 |. 
there are ſome till left for the Binder, and peculiar * 
Art : Theſe we ſhall explain, in Calf, as being the 4, 
ther moſt us'd ; and, as bole that to which all the — 
with a little Variation, may be refer d. The Calfski",* * 
2 well ſoak' d in Water, is ſcrap'd with a kind of bug 
handed Knife, and cut into ſquare pieces of the proper ., 

3 | 


A 
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ſpoil ers, : R afiboard 99 che Figures large, and require 
K whoa Honea 1 within ſide: N a, rag pros era, 48 ate are beat-down- ln 4 1 
* * | 7 indente 7 Kage or Hammer The Gilding. thus fidiſh'd;.. they = 
having = * che Heddbuinds.” They then . the A eee th perfiuous Gold with a pretty MF Bruſh}; Jea- =. 
gn between two nad with 4 K 5 3 with Gold, but the Places whereon 
Je the. Cover fick the ronger pooh, a Laer e ener their Impreſſſon s 
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put in the Preſs between two thicker What, fg rticularly thoſe of Venice 2 Songs 6 and Florence, 


ee 


wirr a Hammer; P who firſt the Method. 
yn ET fide. bh he _ ar- or in two Parts: {EE ible, Fog 2 N A e . ralia 
72 


d in a Method. In chis, chete are ren. Books indiſpenſibly nece 
1 or IEF: 2 bac 2 th o-Dlag —_— + r fary ; vis. the Maſt. boot, Journal, and 2 Beüdes, 
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1 6 a diftin&t ag Ne we ff Af Here ſub; 75 x * * Bes 15 54 Cre is laſt is eſteem d 
binding, o{ld"littte elſe but 10 Nee 40 A che Keeping ań other., 

At en o the Cor. On che Backs are 719 2. un 2 ok, or Dork CO OTE Foy Ont ply 
the my, of the Book, yo with Flower? , Roſes, Knots, Day: are 5 they happen, from the 
tus Et. between th : on 5 *Chiers' are 1887 Wal boek } 10 icle u this Book, ta comſiſt of, ſeven. 9 
times added, Cotn partiments, Artus, c: All thefe 'Or- Parts; oth, =, ate, 8 Creditor, Sum, Quand ity 1 
naments are made with each its eg Gilding Ivo; en- and Quali boy pale a oh Price. By an, — ; 
gaben in Relievd'; gt on the Points of . 1. * 1 1673», In #9 4 80 8 125 France, whether by, 1 
chole of Letters, oſes, Stärs, Oc. or around üittle Nun Whs . e n- i! 
ders of Steel, as the Likes Embrlderies, UG The Punchi-. ralhing all their Affairs; 3. 5955 1 and paſhve,, Bills of; + 1 
ons make their 1 on by doing reſs'd e abt 1065 . Et... f or ay of keeping ary Res ſurrendring 1 
the Cylinders by being rolf d along by, er, by it up, of a F ure, they are to bg reput audulent Bank- U 
a a double Branch 3 in the Middle whereof, they ripe and 600 to the ih 8 ; | 


Model of an Article ina Journal. | 


PIPE — 
8 — — yy 


x5th July, 1723. 
| 2 Dr of Duval, ready Ane, 16 r ＋ 0 ö 
| — 5 — . 1 Dr 2 of * lg 


5 or Great Book ; call'd alſo Poſt-book, Book of carving for Debitor, e other for Creditor : ach Article 
Errracts, &c. is a huge Volume, uſually rul'd' into fix Co- to confiſt of fiye 5 the or Minder the 82 the . : . 
umme; This is the Waſt-book ſtill further digeſted ; and is whom we who tf or are credited by ; the Subject, 1. e, tho. il 


—— immediately from the Journal. In this all the thing eredited or indebted for; the where it is found, 
difpers'd i in the Journal, are drawn out and ftated and Ne Sum or Amount of the Amie. T 2 CE: 
bt; will Ty 


in 'De tor and Creditor. To form eftch W two the one of in Article of Credit, the other of 
Tages are requit'd, bppoſite to each other; that on the Left luſtrate the Form and Uſe of this Book. 


Model of ; an Article in Debtor: | | Model of an Article in Creditor. 


1701. 5 Roberts Dr. J. IS. d. | 2 : 1 
f ö By Caſh, for bis ee on 3 [FR WEE: if [ 


May14 T Caſh, aid by ts Order to Wilke E. 1 oo 
To facilitate the Uſe of the Ledger, elites is an Alpha- ditor, all the Caſh that comes ins or oes out of the — 


deb to ſerve as an Index or Repertory ; Side 0 24 chant's Stock. In this are MEL the » #6 
aves, each cut on the Edge, and mark'd with one X the and pay'd daily ; ; thoſe recei n the Left Fon * A | | 
TY wherein, the initial Letters of the Perſons Perſon's Name, of whom oe, what, . for whom, and bY 
es with whom you have Accompts, are inſerted, with in what Species; Thoſe paid, on che ge: of Creditor ; men- 1 


The Caſh-book is the moſt important of all the Auxiliary t 155 and for whom the Payment is made. For In- 


he 1 of the Ledger, where the Account is ſtated. Hoping, li ewiſe, the Species, rhe Reaſon why, the 1 
nes; 'tis ſo call'd, becauſe it contains, in Debtor and Cre- 4. 141 | 


Model ef an Article in Debt. a F an Article i in Odi. ws e 1 
Caſh Dr. 8 « Cr »<  eaon> „Gl ein d 1, | 
| June a5; 1708, * „ . 1 | | 13 * 
Recd, Of Paul Simon for 2 Ionn of Wax, ſold : 1 
; = 6th Inſtant, * . , | 
renz; 2— : — wad | A Purſe of - — re | ( b 
Cut, L. 108: — : — 1108] of © Places of Eight, T. 390:--3 —. | rzo0o] o ** 
— — — — 


T. 1108: — : — 
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Debt. Joo, or Book of Payments. A Book wherein is Payment ; by receiving Bills, 8c, dus, or taking other 


— . , #5 # N :, 0 * 1 : 
447 | J Ea hes to be tions. TWo Models will ſuffice for the Uſe te 
enter d the Day whereon all Sums fall due, whether to be, cayyo + it muſt only be'obſerv'd, that like 2 Forng 


ts To 92 pet by denn A Ar it alt be on two e Pages i Moneys to be rece N 
Payments, Proviſion may be made in ime for a Fund dor M: the Left band, 5 ole to be pu on the Right, | 
e of the Page of Repr. ui the Page of homer 

TT 755 — — | | 15 F Fo Recenve. N | 1 Tr a ; fanſi7o8 8 1 als 3» at 7 e . 4.10 
. the 10th of March, on Ei P 


J Cade, for Wool ſold the geb of July: . , . 


S \% 


— —  —  _———_ — —— — . 
-þ '2]Remittance of Lucas of 15th of December, 70 Hall, 10 
; My ows Bill of aH October, ro Barer. — 1oo 


17 Dikes. by Bond of 12 34 of May , — — hof 
Remittance of Price, of the 23d of October on Page. 


— 
. 3 , , * 


4 Book f: Numero's, or Warts,”is kept for the eaſy Know- brought in ; on the Right, the Diſcharge of the Good 
Meat of the Goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining of the Warehouſe, againſt the reſpective Articles 1 


in a "Warehouſe. On the Left hand Page are enter'd the firſt. Thus, N 
Quantity, Quality, and Number or Mark of the Goods , © 1 4 


— , —f * 
FISELW ITT; a5 : c 


Told co Charles Mitchell, 


IN® x | A Bale of white Pepper ——weighing | 400 /. x March 1 | 1 | 
2 | A Piece of Crimſon Damask. «Ells'|- 63 | s Apr. 10 | Sent to Nichols of Briſtol. | 
- , - E 7 . * " | : 4 — — — — — ſ— — 


Book of Invvices. A Book to fave the Journal from the uſed to ſpread, or Bom out the Clye of the Main gr gos 
Eraſures inevitable, in taking Accompts or Invoices of the ſail. They lay a, Ship comes Hoaming, when the make 
ſeveral Goods receiv'd; ſent, or ſold 3, where tis neceſſary all the Sail ſhe can,— Alſo thoſe Poles; with Buſhes ot Bc 
to be very particular. The Tnvgices here enter'd, are to be. kets on the Top, which are pag 0/fy Wren bow to ſteer i, 
thoſe of Goods bought, and ſet to Aceompt of ſome other; 9.2 Channel, are call d Booms, and by ſome Beacons, 
thoſe of Goods ſold by Commiſſion; of Goods ſent . BOOT, Sraaeguin, a kind of Torture for Criminals; tex. 


be fold on our Accompt; and thoſe of Goods in Partnerſhip, . tort a Confeſſion, by means of a Box, or rather a Stock 
whereof we have the PireQios, or whereof others have the or Buſkin of Parchment; which being put on the Leg mai 


Direction. ; 9 | ROT WIOOnS on 1 and brought near the Fire, in ſhrinking, ſqueezes t e Lig 

Book of Accompts Currant; is Kept in Debtor. and Credi- violently, and occaſions intolerable Pain. There is alſo m 
tor, like the Ledger; and feryes for Accompis ſept to Cor - ther Kind of got; conſiſting of four thick ſtrong Boards bow 
reſpondents, to be regulated in concert with em, eer they round with Cords: Iwo of theſe are put between the Cin. 
are enter'd in the Ledger: And *tis properly a Duplicate nal's Legs, and the two others Plac d, one on the Side of 
of the Accompts Currant, kept to have recourſe to on oc-. one Leg, and the other on t'other 8 ſqueezing the 
chin; OD I #42 £2, , , Legs againſt the Boards, by the Cords, the Criminal 
Book of . Commiſſions, Orilers, or Advices, In this are Bones are broken, Cc. The Boot is now diſus d in Ex 
enter'd all Commiſſions, Orders, Oc. receiv'd from Corre- Ani; but ſubſiſts ſtill in ſome other Countries, particuluj 
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ſpondents. The Margins hereof are to be very large; to; Scotland. It.... 
8 room apainſt each Article to inſert the neceſſary Me-, nn in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the Nu. 
moirs relating to their Execution. Some content them- thern Hemiſphere, near the Pole it ſelf ; ſee Cons rxtis 
ſelves with cancelling the Articles when execyteg,, ,,, ; T19N oo OY 
Book of Acceptances, is deſtin'd for the xegiſtring all The Stars in the Conſtellation Bootes, in Ptolomy's Ci. 
Bills of Exchange, notify 'd by Letters Gf, Advice from, talogue are 23 3 eie 5 and in Mr. Hlamſteadi 
Corre ſpondents; to be able to know, on fe Bill's being IB - 45. Their Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitude, 
9 whether they have Orders to accept em or not. Cc, Are as follow -W 7); 2 


F 0 hen they chuſe to decline accepting a Bill, againſt te , AO IT We 
WY Article thereof, in the Book they put P, z.e. Proteſt; that x u Star 5 inthe Conſtellation BoorzEs. 
Ti! on offering the Bill, the Bearer may be told he may pro- Names and Situation of £ Longitude, Latitude | Z 
WL reſt it: On the contrary, if they accept it, they write N the Srars. 5 : Nor. 6 
Mt; againſt it an A; adding the Date, or Day of Acceptance, = „„. 
M * upon being transferr d to the Debt-Book, is can- | 2 10 51 5628 11 26] 6 
. cell'd. | | = | | 9 43 34130 31 o| 6 
b Bock of Remittances. A Book ſerving te. Regiſter Bills in. „„ „ 9 29 5133 592] 6 
| of Exchange, as they are remitted by Correſpondents, to e of 3 in-the — 1 37 bh doth $] 4 
require the Payment thereof. If they be proteſted for want P m A 
of Acceptance, and return d to thoſe who remitted em; 


mention is made thereo! againſt each Article, by adding a ; Laſt of the Tail of Urſa Major 1 10 * * * 1 A 
P in the Margin, and the Date of the Day when they were ib * = 14 10 5027 31 38] 7 
return'd ; then cancel d. The Zook of Acceptances and North of the Leg 14 59 oo[28 64] ; 
Remittances, have ſo near a Relation to each other, that or 5; 11 00 3836 33 10] 5 
many Merchants, Cc. make but one of the two, which they 10 | 


keep in Debtor and Creditor ; putting Acceptances of the Inform. before the preced. Thigh 14 27 131 28 z0[7 6 
Side of Debt, and Remittances to that of Credit. 1 4. Thi 12 13 336 53 16]76 
Bok of Expences.s A Detail of the petty Expences, a the preced. T igh | r 15 43 4 35 41 ; 5 
both Domeſtick and Mercantile ; which, at the End of = — : "> : N * 0 
Bai _— are ſumm'd-up, and make an Article for the I5 5 wan be hd 
8 es F | 23-26 22 15 30 6 
| Book of Veſſels, is kept in Debtor and Creditor 3 a par- Bright one wirt Thighs, Arturus | 15 53 51 . 
ticular Accompt being kept for each Veſſel. To the Side Preced. in the North Hand N 25 26 39158 54 44] 4. 
of Debtor, are put Victualling, Fitting out, Wages, Sc. 155 23 23 5225 10 1660 
To the Side of Creditor, are put every thing the Veſſel has In the preced. Arm 2 27 325439 Wy 4 
2 rx by way of Freight or otherwiſe. Laſtly, . ig DUR OT: 7 
; al of 183 r * Ver : | : 22 I I 
7 ng —4 A+ bo * N * Journal ; upon balan- 2 _ in the Hand W 26 46 14158 55 33 ö 
Booſe of Workmen, is particularly in uſe among Merchants Laſt of 5 — 18 15 = 0 — 4 4 
who have ManufaQures or Works in their Hands. *Tis 13 


Small one following the N. Hand 1 335 4658 55 507 


kept Debtor and Creditor for each Workman employ' d. On 25 
the Side of Debt is put the Matters given 'em to work; Preced. againſt the Girdle 18 25 5042 27 97] 4 
and on that of Credit, the Works they return. | | 22 49 5835 613] 7 
Theſe Books are kept the ſame, as to Subſtance, in moſt In the preced. Shoulder 34-33 10449 - PF 3 
Trading Cities in Europe; but not as to Coin: Each be- Subſeq. againſt the Shoulder 19 31 33]42 524] 5 
ing regulated by that Coin which has Courſe in the State 59% in the following Leg | 37 30 fie 35 7 | | 
where ft ey are. See Coin. 5 5 A | + ; 
BOOKS, in Terms of Commerce, the Regiſters wherein e wan Loop T2 18 re : 1 4 5 
Merchants, Oc. keep their Accompts. See BooR-KEEPINx o. | | I 2 " J 25 2 $5] * 
BOOM, in the Sea-Language, a long Piece of Timber, That following the preced. Arm - 9 K 255 27 39] 6 
with which the Clue of the Studding-fail is ſpread out; cal- 23 36 3240 © 9 6 
led alſo the Srudding-ſail Boom. It is ſometimes likewiſe 35 | 
I | Namt 


& th 
* +» So 4. 
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BOR F 


IO = ke Longitude. Latitude F 
4 and Situation of 09; , 
nas Pn 
4 7 i 28:27. 117 74 3 
41 20 27 451 31 17 717 
_ in the gh, under theGird. 23 44 35]40 38 2163 
An Leg © 29 10 33133 47.28] 4 
In the bin er the Head 11 2 48157 541 8 
Firſt of 3 20 6 51] 52 $7. 48]6 7 
40 de for Hand 25 26 434% 1% 05 
j the poſterior an 9 53 47/4 10.38] 3 
In the feilt of the poſter. Hand 29 10 20142 It 405 
n the rem. of the Staff s Handle M 0 54 3840 29 15] 5 
dle over the Head alam fk ee Þy 
: 45 — | EY 0 34 2241 PR of” 
near the Hand m 9.34 41 54 48 
' J the ce the, Head 13 17 58 61 7 22] 7 
| Po \ of the middle ones in the Staff M © 51 10 45 4.7] 5 
* hind Shbulder 28 48 8 | 49 © 10 3 
In the r m 0 55 31449 9 16] 6 
| iv the Staff towa. the Crown 2 44 4 46 49 30] 5 
I Tha Fo niddle ones in the Staff 2 28 11 44 54 26 56 4 
| NO in the Extrem- of the Staff 238 21 36 57 6 25] 5 
Up Sd More North 1. 28 24 27 57 14 405 4 
ocker following this * 3 be d 


5 21 45 Gt 
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„ Mineral Salt, uſed in ſoldering, brazing, 
1 ind A0 Gold and other Metals; known to the Antients 


Artificial: The Natural, according to him, 


Wo Natural an Humor running in Mines of Gold, Silver, 


only a ſlimy 
Copper, and even * | 
end by the Winter's Cold, becomes of the Conſiſtence 
c bumice- Stone. For Artificial Borax, he lays, 'tis made 
Wy letting Water run in the Veins of the Mine, all the 
Winter long, till June; and letting the Mine dry, the reſt 
Ie the Year. So that Artificial Borax, according to him, 
do more than the Mineral putrify'd and corrupted. 
he fame Author diſtinguiſhes Borax into Black, Green, 
ellow and White; aſſuming their ſeveral Colours, as 
ell as Values, from the ſeveral Mines whereof they are 
Erm'd. The Natural, according to him, is heavier than 
_— hc Fatitiou. : 

8 The Moderns, in like manner, diſtinguiſh two Kinds 
| of Forax ; Natural, call'd Crude; and Artificial, which is 
Wurify'd and refin d. The Natural is a Mineral Salt, of 
he common Form, dug out of the Earth in ſeveral Parts 
Wo Perſia ; and found alſo at the Bottom of a Torrent, 
Wunning in the Mountains of Purbetb, near the Frontiers 
bite Tartary: When taken up, 'tis expos'd to the 
Wir; where it acquires a kind of reddiſh Fat, which ſerves 
Wo feed it, and prevent its calcining. When in its Perfec- 
Wion, tis ſent to Amadabat, in the Territories of the 
Preat Mogol, where the European Merchants buy it. 
W'here is another kind of Artificial Borax; drier, and of a 
W:cyiſh Colour, like Exgliſß Copperas ; only differing from 
Wc former, by its being longer expos'd to the Air. 

For Artificial Borax, it was the Venetians who firſt 
Wound out the Art of preparing it; or, rather, of purify- 
pg the Natural: Tis done by diſſolvin 

en filtrating and cryſtallizing it: ufing, A that purpoſe, 
Wotton Matches; about which the Borax cryſtallizes, like 
ugar candy and Verdigreaſe on Wood. The Dutch, after 
ning it, reduce it into little Pieces, like tagged Points; 
d 's thus commonly us'd. | 

Borax, refin'd, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, 
Would be clear and tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the Taſte ; 


Fal Allom. ZBorax is of ſome uſe in Medicine, as it 
ers the Compoſition of the Unguent Citrin. Tis allo 
ed in the Preparation of a Fucus for the Ladies. 
WW -2ricola ſays, there is a foſſile Nitre, as hard as that 
. hereof the Venetiaus make Borax : In which he has Rea- 
W" ; this Nitre being nothing but the Per/ian Borax a- 
Pemention' d. What he adds, that the Venetian Borax 
made of the Urine of youn People who drink Wine, 
* * Mortar to the Conſiſtence of an Unguent; then 
Markers wb — Nitre : is not only falſe, but is a 
3 ation ot a Faſſage in Pliny, Hiſt. Nat. L. 3 3. c. 5. 
SORDERS, among Floriſts, re bi Leaves as ſtand 
| BOR 5 middle Thrum of a Flower. See FLOWER. 
-HALFPENNY, or Brod-halfßenny. Money 


lid in Markets, and Fair 
| ) s, for ſetting up Boards, 'Tables 
(Stalls, for the Sale of Wares. * f ; 


*R-LaxDs, Lands antiently k ds i 

| , ] y kept by the Lords in 

= Nu. for the Maintenance of their Beard or Fami- 
s Was alſo antiently call'd Bordage. 


ORD. Ve, | | 
Service. A Tenure of Bord-Lands ; where the 
nants are to 0 


| pay fo much #er Acre, in lieu of findin 
Ovifion for their Lord's Foard, or Table. mY 6 


der the Name of Chry/ocolta. Pliny divides Borax in- 


Lead; which being congeal'd and: har- 


it in Water; 


Wd above all, Care mult be taken it have no Mixture of 


r 
. - 


BOS 
(oe ot aft oth hg 'BORDURE, in Heraldry, a kind of Ad- 
dition on the Limb of a Shield, in Form of 
ae Hem, or Girdle, encompaſſing it all round, 
and ſerving as a Difference ; ſee Dirrx- 
= RENCE. The Ferdure muſt be about one 
mz fixth Part of the Breadth of the Shield. 
WW; A fimple Hordure, is that which is of the 
ſame Colour or Metal throughout; and is the firſt Ad- 
dition of younger Brothers ; There are others, Co 
ned, Counter d, Ingrail'd, Indented, and Charg'd with 
other Pieces; which make different - Additions for younger 
Brothers, in ſeveral Degrees. If the Line which conſti- 
tutes the Hordure be ſtreight, and the Hordure Plain, a, 
they call it in Blazoning, the Colour of the Bordur, 
alone is named; He beareth Gules, a Bor4ure Or. If , 
Bordure be charg'd. with any Parts of Plants or Flowers 


they ſay, Verdoy of Trefoile. If it conſiſt of Ermins, Vas; 


ry, or any of the Furs, the Term is, Purflew of Ermins - 
If che Bordure be charg'd with Martlets, the Word is: 
Charg d with an Enaluron of Martlets, Cc. 7 $ 
_ BOREAS, a Greek Name, now in popular uſe, for the 
North Wind; tho Perron obſerves, antiently, and with 
much greater Propriety, it fignify'd the North-Eaſt Wind, 
at the Time of the Summer Solſtice: He adds, that the 
Word comes from the Celtic Word Bore, Morning ; in re- 
gard their principal Light, in that Seaſon, came from that 
Quarter, whence alſo thoſe Winds uſually. blew. The 
common Etymologies fetch it either from the Greek Boy, 
Clamour or Noiſe ; or Boeg, Eſca, Food ; becauſe it occa- 
ſions an Appetite, or becauſe it is good for the Fruits of the 
Earth, which yeild us Food : Others from the Hebrew, 
Birjah, Food; or Seri, Calmneſs ; boy, Purity; or bar, 
Corn. The Antients ſuppos'd Boreas only blew out of 
Thrace. 438 

BOREE, or BOUREE, a kind of Dance, compos'd of 
three Steps join'd together with two Motions ; and be- 
gun with a Crotchet, nijng. The firſt Couplet contains 
twice four Meaſures, and the ſecond twice eight. It con- 
ſiſts of a balance Step and a Coupee : Tis ſuppos d to come 
from Auvergne. | 4, 

BOROUGH, or Box ow, or Burn, is frequently us'd 
for a Town Corporate; or a Corporation which is not a 
City. See Ciry. In which Senſe, a Borough and Corpo- 
ration are the ſame thing; ſee Cox rox arion, Qc. 

Borough, in its Original Saxon Borhoe, was primarily 


meant of a Company conſiſting of ten Families, who were 


bound and combin'd together as each other's Pledge: Brac- 


ton, L. 3. Tr. 2. c. 19. Afterwards, as Verſtegan has it, 


Burg, and Burgh, came to fignify a Town that had ſome- 
thing of a Wall or Incloſure about it: But, in later Times, 
the ſame Appellation was beſtow'd on ſeveral of the Ville 
Ty[igniores, or Country Towns of more than ordinary Note, 
not wall'd. See Town, VILLACR, Oc. 

Boroven, or Burgh, is now particularly appropriated to 
ſuch Towns, and Villages as ſend — or Repreſenta- 
tives to Parliament: See Bux Ess. 

Boroughs are equally ſuch, whether they be incorporated 

or not; there being great Numbers of our Engliſh Bo- 
rouglis not incorporated : And, on the contrary, ſeveral 
Corporations that are not Boroughs ; ex. gr. King ſton, 
Deal, Keudal, &c. Od 

Borovcns, are diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe by Charter, or 


Statute ; or by Preſcription, or Cuſtom. See PREScRII- 


TION, Ec. | 

The Number of Boroughs in England, is 149 ; ſome 
whereof ſend one, ſome two Repreſentatives. Sce Par- 
LIAMENT, | | : | 

Bokovcn-EncLisn, in Law, a Cuſtomary Deſcent of 
Lands or Tenements in ſome Places, whereby they come to 
the Youngeſt, inſtead of the Eldeſt Son ; or, if the Owner 
have no Iſſue, to the Loungeſt, inſtead of the Eldeſt Bro- 
ther: for that the Youngeſt is ſuppoſed, in Law, the leaſt 
able to ſhift for himſelf. | | ; 

BoROVOH-HEAD, or Headborough, is the Chief Man of 
the Decury, or Hundred ; choſe by the reſt to ſpeak and 
act in their behalf. In many Pariſhes it ſignifies alſo a 
kind of Conſtable ; where many of them are choſen as his 
Aſſiſtants, to ſerve Warrants, c. | 
- RoyaL Borov6ns, in Scotland, are Corporations made 
fur the Advantage of Trade, by Charters, granted by ſe- 


veral of their Kings; having the Privilege of ſending Com- 


miſſioners to repreſent 'em in Parliament, beſides other 
peculiar Privileges. Theſe form a Body of themſelves, 
and ſend Commiſſioners, each, to an annual Convention at 
Tunerskeithing ; to conſult the Benefit of Trade, and the 
general Intereſt of the Boroughs. 

BOSCAGE, a Place ſet with Trees, a Gtove or Thic- 
ket. In a Law Sence it ſignifies Maſt, or ſuch Suitenance 
as Woods and Trees yeild to Cattel: And, among Painters; 
a Picture repreſenting much Wood and Trees. 


BOSPHO. 
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BOSPHOR US, in Geography, a Streight, Channel, or 

narrow Sea, which, it is ſuppoſed, a Bullock may ſwim 
over. $107 B+) 0D, „ 
This Name is now confin'd to two Streights in the Me- 
diterranean Sea; vis. the Boſphorus of Thrace, cammon- 
ly call'd, the Streights of Conſtantinople, or Channel of the 
Black Sea; and the Cymmerian Beſphorus, now more 
commonly call'd the Streights of - Kaphe, or Kiderleri, 
from two Cities ftanding on it. | 


The Word is originally Greek, and is form'd from Rs, bos, 


and pipe, I carry; or from eds and mopOr, Paſſage. The Ety- 


mology of the Word is pretty well agreed on; but the 
vieaka why it was given, is extremely controverted : Nym- 


phins tells us, on the Authority of Accarion, that the 


Phrygians, defiring to paſs the Thracian Streight, built 
a Veſſel, on whols rob was the Figure of a Bullock. 
Pliny, Dionyſtus, Val. Flaccus, Polybins, Callmachus, &c. 


ſay, that Jo being transform'd into a Cow by Juno, aſs'd . 


this Streight ; which hence was call'd Boſphorrys. rrian 
tells us, that the Phxygians were enjoin'd by the Oracle, 


to follow the Rout which a Bullock ſhould mark out to 


em; and that upon ſtirring one up, it jump'd into the Sea 
to avoid their Purſuit, and ſwam ke this freight, Others 
ſay, that an Ox, tormented by a Gad-fly, threw it ſelf in 
and ſwam over; and others, that antiently the Inhabitants 
of theſe Coaſts, when they would paſs over, join'd little 
Boats together, and had em drawn over by Bullocks, Sc. 
The Cimmerian Boſphorus ſeems to have been fo call'd, 
from its reſemblance to the Thracjan. : | 

BOSSAGE, or Boſcage, in Architecture, is us d for any 
Stone that has a ProjeQure, and is laid in its Place in a 
Building uncut; to be afterwards carv'd into Mouldings, Ca- 

itals, Arms, £c. Boſſages, are alſo what we otherwiſe call 

Ruſtick Work ; conſiſting of Stones which ſeem to advance 
beyond the naked of a Building, by reaſon of Indentures, 
or Channels left in the Joinings ; uſed chiefly in the 
Corners of Buildings, and thence call'd Ruſtick Quoins. 
The Cavity or Indenture is ſometimes round, ſometimes 
ſquare, ſometimes cham frain'd, or bevel'd ; ſometimes 
in the Niamond Form : Sometimes it is inclos'd with a 
Caverto, ſometimes with a Liſtel. 

BOTANY, the Science of Herbs; or that part of Medi- 
cine, and Agriculture, which treats of Plants, — Me- 
dicinal or others; their ſeveral Kinds, Forms, Virtues 
and Uſes. The Word comes from the Greek gam, Herb; 
and that from Go7ds, Victuals; and gros from Bow, T feed'; 
becauſe moſt Animals feed on Herbs. See MEDICI NEk, an 
GARDENING, * | 

The moſt eminent PBoraniſts among the Antients, were 
Thippocrates, Paracelſus, Dioſcorides, Pliny, Galen, &c. In 
the X VIth Century, the antient Botany, which had been loſt. 
a great many Ages, was induſtricuſly reviv'd; principally by 
Zeonicenus, Braſavolus, Cordus, Fuchſius, Matthiolus, Vale- 
champins, &c. In the ſame Century a Number. of ather 
Hands were added to the Oar ; by whoſe Induſtry, the 


# 


Art was firſt brought into a Syſtem or Body; as Geſner, 


Dodoneus, Ceſalpinns, Cluſins, Lobel, Columna Proſper 
Alpinus, the two Bauhins, Plukenet, &c. Others have 
come fince, and contributed to bring it {till nearer Perfec- 
tion; vis. Moriſen, Malpighi, Herman, Ray, Magnol, 
Tournefort, Sloan, &c. See HERR, PLANT, Sc. 

BOT E, in our old Law-Books, ſignifies Compenſation, 
Recompence, or Amends : Hence Man- bote or Mon-bote, 
amends fora Man ſlain, who was bound to another; hence al- 
lo Boteleſs ; where no Judgment or Favour will acquit a Man; 
as, v. g. for Sacrilege, ©c. Hence alſo our common Phraſe, 
To boot. See HxDG-BorE, Prow-Bork, Housk-Borz, c. 

BOTTOMAGE, or Borromsy, is when the Maſter of 
a Ship borrows Money upon the Hottom or Keil of it; fo 
as to forfeit the only it ſelf to the Creditor, if the Money 
be not paid at the 'Time appointed, with the Intereſt of 
forty or fifty Pounds per Cent. at the Ship's ſafe Return : 
Bur if the Ship miſcarry, the Lender loſes his Money, and 
therefore the Intereſt is uſually ſo great. Others flate it 
rhus ; one Man lends Money to a Merchant who wants it to 
rraffick, and is to be paid a greater Sum at the Return of 
the Ship; ſtanding to the Hazard of the Voyage: So that 
tho the Intereſt be illegal, yet it is not eſteem'd Uſury. 


BOTTONY, a Term in Heraldry, for 
one of their Croſſes, of this Figure; Argent 
a Croſs Bottony Sable, by the Name of 


Winwwood. 


BOUCHE of Court, or vulgarly Bupok of Court, is to 
have Meat and Drink ſcot-free there: In which Sence the 
French ſay, Avoir Bouche à la Cour, to be in Ordinary at 
Court. This Privilege is ſometimes only extended to 
Bread, Beer and Wine. Twas a Cuſtom antiently in uſe, 
as well in the Houſes of Noblemen, as in the King's Court, 


See Movrn. 
d 
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Flints. See WAT. 


and comes from the Verb ZBouter, to but, or à. bur. 


BOW 
BOULDER WATTS, a kind of Malls built of 


Flints or Pebbles, laid in a ſtrong Mortar ; uſed used 
the Sea has a Beach caſt up, or where there are pl 


BOULTINE, in Architecture, the Workman, Tem 
for a Moulding, whoſe Convexity is juſt 5 of a Cink 
laced next below the Plinth, in the Tuſcan and Des 
Ga ital. See QUuarTER-RovunD, and Echixus. & 
QURGERMESTERS, or Burgmeſters, the (1, 
Magiſtrates ip the Cities of Germany, Holland and 5 
ders. To them belongs the (givin of Orders fv, — 
Government, Adminiſtration of ] Policy, ang f 
nances of the Place: Tho the Authority and Ogce * 
Bom germeſter is not every where alike; each City bn 


its Particular Laws and Statutes. The Word is 
from the two Flemiſh Words, Zorger, Burgeſs or Citiz J 
and Meeſter, Maſter. Some exprels it in Zatin, by Gur 2 
ſul, others by Senator. M. Bruneau obſerves, that N. 
germeſter, in Holland, anſwers to what we call Alden 
and Sheriff in Exglaud; Attorney at Compiegne, Capiny 
at T holgufe, Conſul in Languedoc, &c. | 

BOUTANT, in Architecture. An Arc-boutant,is an Ad 
or Buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a Vault; and which is i; ſelf 
ſuſtained by fome ſtrong Wall or Maſſtve-work. A Nl 
boutant, is a large Chain or Jaumb of Stone, made to ſu 
port, a Wall, Terraſs, or Vault. The Word. is Fre, 


BOUTS RIMEZ, a popular Term in the French Poe. 
try; fignifying certain Rhixtcs, diſpes'd in Order, and viven 
to a et together with a Subject, to be fill'd up with 
Verſes ending in the ſame Word, and in the fame Order 
The Invention of the Bours, Rimes, is owing to one Dy 
Lot, a Poet, in the Year 1649. In fixing the Bonts, "is 
uſual to chuſe ſuch as ſeem the wildeſt, and have the Raf 
Connexion. Some good Authors fancy, that theſe Rhiny 
are of all: others the leaſt perplexing 3 and furniſh the mol 
new Matter of all others. Sarraſin has a Poem on the De. 
feat of the Bours Rimez. The. Academy at Tonlonſe hate 
contributed towards keeping in Countenance the Jour 
Rimes ; by propoſing each Year a Sett of 14, to be fill} 
up on the Glories of the Grand' Monargue : The viftori. 
ous Sonnet to be rewarded with a fine: Medal: An Inſtance 
hereof is the following one, fill'd up by Y. Commire. 


Tout eſt;grand dans. le Roi, IL. Aſpect ſeul de ſon buſte, 
Rena nos fiers Ennemis plus froids que des Glacom: 


Et Guillaume m attend que le Tems es Moiſſon 
Pour ſe voir Soccomber ſous un bras i robuſte, 
Qu on ne nous vante plus les Miracles 4 Auguſte; 
Louis, de bien regnir lui feroit des Lecons: 
Horace en vain P egale aux Dieux dans ſes, Chanſan, 
Moins que mon Heros il etoit ſage & Juſto, Er. 


BOW, a Beam of Wood, or Braſs, with three long 
Screws, that govern or direct a Lath.of Wood or Steel t 
any Arch : Us'd commonly to draw Draughts of Ships 
Projections of the Sphere; or, wherever it is requiſite, u 
draw large Arches. | 

Bow, is alſo an Inſtrument formerly. us'd at Sea.; conſil- 
ing of a large Arch of 90 Degrees graduated ; three Vane, 
and a Shank or Staff; a Shade-Vane; a Sight-Vaae, and 


— — 


an Horizon Vane. | 

Bow, of,a Ship, is that Part of her which begins at the q 
Loof, and compaſſing Ends at the Stem, and ends at the dig 
Sternmoſt Part of the Fore-Caſtle. If a. Ship hath a brad h 
Bow, they call it a bold Bow; if ſhe hath a narrow thi t 
Bow, they ſay ſhe hath à lean Bow. The Piece of On: WK! 


nance that lies in this Place, is call'd the Vom Piece f 
Ordnance ; and the Anchors that hang there, are call, het 
Great or Little Bower. ; 
BowBEARER, an under Officer of the Foreſt, who 50 
obſerve and take notice of all manner of Treſpaſs to len 
or Veniſon ; and to attach, or cauſe to be attach'd, the Ot 
fenders, in the next Court of Attachment. 3 
BOWER, an Anchor carry'd at the Bow.of the Ship, 
call'd her Bower: There are uſually carry'd two there, 'y 
firſt and ſecond Boer; but the greateſt Anchor is car) 
in the Hold. 
BOWLING, or rather Bow-LixE, a Rope faſten! 
the Leach, or middle Part of the Outſide of the Sai " 
Ship, fix'd in three or four Parts of the Sail ; cal d 
Bowling-bridle : The Mizen-Bowling is faſten'd to 4 
lower End of the Yard. All Sails have the Zeri n 
cept the Sprit-ſail, and Sprit-ſail-top-{ail : and _ te 
thoſe Sails cannot be * by a Wind; the age p 
Bowling being to make the Sails ſtand ſharp, or 19% 
by a Wind. The Terms are, Sharp the Bowls, 1 
up the Bowling, Set faſt the Bowling ; that is, Pu 355 
hard, more forward on: But when they ſay, Eaſe ble 115 
ling, check, or run up the Bowling ; they mean, 2 by 
flack. A ZBowling-Knot, is a Tae that will v. IP 
which the Zoze/irg-Bridle is faſten'd to the c * 
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BOW . na Tack, is call'd Bong upon a 
Pull 8 oy Men abe would have the Men pull all 
Tack; away. 1 | 
er, ede el. er Hale i, the Maſt of a Veſſel ſtand- 
noſt on the Prow ; reſting ſlope ways on the Head 
8 Main Stern, and having its lower End faſten'd to 
the ers of the Fore· maſt, and farther ſupported by the 
he Partne It carries the Sprit-ſail, Top. ſail, and Jack-ſtaff. 
ore-ltay prit ſhould be two Thirds of the Length of the 
Die 2097 and its Thickneſs equal to the Mizen-maſt : 

E— is twelve Fathoms five Foot long, its Yard muſt 
* Fathoms two Foot long; and the Top: maſt of the 
e 


I other 


bat the k 
3 aywodes. 
| i 50 Fortification, a Gut, or Branch of the Tren- 


es: itch cover d with a Parapet, ſerving for a Com- 
I 8 yt — two Trenches. — is alſo a Line, 
— winding about, in order to incloſe ſeveral Tracts of 
4 . or to attack ſome Works. See DiTcn,TrENCH, Qc. 
FO YLE'S LECTURES, a Courſe of Sermons or Lec- 
„es ſet on foot by the Honourable Robert Boyle Eſq; in 
| p 1. Their Deſign, as expreſs'd by the Inſtitutor, is to 
; 4 the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion againſt Infidels, 

* deſcending to any Controverſies among Chriſtians; 
W 1 to anſwer new Difficulties, Scruples, c. For the Su 


| t of this Lecture, he aſſign'd the Rent of his Houſe in 


ortality; to be elected for a Term, not exceeding three 
ars, by the late Archbiſhop Tenniſon, and others. But 
Ne Fun proving precarious, the Salary wag ill pay'd : To 
W-medy which Inconveniences, the ſaid Archbiſhop procur'd 
pearl Stipend of 50 Pound, for ever, to be paid Quar- 
Wrly ; chargd on a Farm in the Pariſh of Brill, in the 
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BRACES, are Ropes belonging to all the Yards of a 
hip, except the Mizen, two to each Yard : There is a 
endant ſeized to the Yard-Arms, at whoſe other End 
ere is a Block, through which the Brace is reeved. 
ber ule is to ſquare the Tard; that is, to ſet it 
are; To brace the Tard, that is, to bring it to either 
e; 70 rraverſe the Tard, that is, to ſet it any way over- 
wart; and 70 right the Yard, is, to bring it ſo as 
Wt hall ſtand at Right Angles with the Length of the 
lip: All Braces come afterward on ; the Ra 
nes to the Poop, the Main-topſail-brace to the Mizen- 
WP, and thence to the Main Shrouds ; the Fore and Fore- 
| op ſail Braces come down by the Main, and Main-top-ſail 
Eq), and ſo of the reſt : But the Mizen Bowling 3 
grace to that Yard ; and the Croſs- Jack Braces are 
4 drought forward to the Main Shrouds, whenever a Ship 
4 als cloſe by a Wind. See YARDS. 

MACH ANS, the Philoſophers, or Sages of the Eaſt- 

alter. Theſe. have been famous in all Anti uity for their 


BRACED, a Term in Heraldry, for the 
intermingling of three Chevronells, thus ; 
Azure a Chief Or, and three Chevronells 
braced in the Baſe of the Eſcutcheon, by 
the Name of Fitz-hygh. 


£ 


ererity of Life. The Greeks gave 'em the Name of 


| eee beo tho Clemens, Porphyry, &c. make the 
' 333 only a Branch of the Gymnoſophiſts ; whom 

| Tek . into two Sects, the Brachmans and Samanei. 
nd "ap _ in the Indies whoſtill bear the ſame Name, 

. al e ſame manner as the Antients. The Portu- 
18 Brames; we, uſually, Bramines. Some 
173 — 4 man; derive their Name from the Patriarch 
wag nom, in their Language, they call Brachme : 
3 N or from their God Brachma ; which ſome 
a t me with Abraham. Hence Paſtel gives 
ame of _ ——— F ES _—_ it 

— arach, fugit, auftigit, to fly or eſcape; 
n — Bang Srachmans retire into the 3 and five 
In of Brach he ſame Author gives us another Derivati- 
mans, vis. from the Hebrew Barach, benedi- 


ere or - = - - . 
3 to bleſs, Pray ; this being their principal Oc- 
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Sk. a Sea Term, fignifying as much as Hale or Porphyry obſerves, that the Brachmans ſucceeded into 


| oo kel. Lane, to ſome Learned Divine within the Bills of 


the Order, Sc. by Right of Family; whereas the 
Samaneans were elected into it: The former there » 
fore were all of the ſame Family, the latter of various: 
The Brachmans were perfectly at Liberty, paid no Taxes, 
nor were under the Command of any Perſon : They liv'd 
on Herbs, Pulſe and Fruits; abſtaining from all Animals, 
and thinking it an Impiety to touch 'em. 'The greateſt 

art of the Day and Night they ſpent, in finging Hymns 
in honour of the Deity ; Praying and Faſting continually. 
The greateſt Part of 'em liv'd in Solitude, without marry- 
ing, or poſſeſſing any Eſtates. There was nothing they 


appear'd to wiſh ſo earneſtly for as Death; looking on Lite 
as a burdenſome thing, and waiting with Impatience for 


the Separation of their Soul and Body. This is the Idea 


Porphyry gives of em. Kircher obſerves, that the Brach- 
mans held the Opinion of Pythagoras, relating to the Soul 
and its Tranſmigration; and lead a Life in all reſpects 
agreeable to his: Or rather, *twas from the Prachmans 
that Pythagoras borrow'd his Opinions, his manner of Liv- 
ing, Sc. The modern Srachmans themſelves, fetch their 
Origin from the famous Philoſopher Xaca. 

he Modern Zramines are the Prieſts or Divines of the 
Idolatrous Indians: Theſe are much converſant in Aſtro- 
logy and Aſtronomy. They have ſo great a Veneration 
for Cows, that they look on themſelves as bleſs'd, if the 
can but die with the Tail of one of 'em in their Hand. 
They ſometimes make Proceſſions of 400 Leagues, draw- 
ing after 'em whole Cities and Towns ; feeding the Peo- 


ple, when ſtopp'd at the Paſſages of Rivers overflow'd, in 


a manner which they take to be Miraculous ; giving em 
every thing they deſire, without making any Proviſion. A. 
Rogers diſtinguiſhes fix Sorts of em; the Weiſtnorea, the 
Servia, the Smaerta, the Schaerwaecka, the Paſenda, and 
the Tſefea. | 

M. Marſhall obſerves, that whenever they write any 
thing, they put a Figure of one in the firſt Place; to ſhew, 
as they ſay, that they acknowledge but one God. They 
account the World the Body of God, the higheſt Hea- 
vens his Head, the Fire his Mouth, the Air his Breath, 
the Water his Seed, and the Earth his Legs and Feet. 
They maintain a pre-exiſtent State ; and from that, account 
for the Tempers and Manners of Men in this: They alſo 
maintain the Merempſychoſ7s, but in a groſſer Senſe than 
Pythagoras ; believing, that the Souls of all Men paſs into 
Reptiles, Inſects, and Vegetables, for their Puniſhment 
ad Purgation. They compute the World to be about 
3892850 Years old ; and ſeem to have ſome obſcure Tradi- 
tions of the Moſaic Paradiſe, Adam, Eve, and the Deluge. 
They have alſo a Notion of God's being incarnate, and 
living ſome time among Men, 'Their Religion confiſts in 
leading a pure Life, waſhing away their Sins in the River 
Ganges, muttering over divers Prayers, and doing ſtrange 
and incredible Penances. They burn their Dead with 
much Ceremony; and ſtrewing his Aſhes on the Place 
where he firſt laid after his Death, they judge, from ſome 
Impreſſion they imagine made on it, into what Body his 
Soul was gone 3 v1S. if the Impreſſion of the Foot of a Dog 
or Ox, Oc. 71 they give out he is tranſmigrated into 
one of thoſe Animals; if there be no Impreſſion, he is then 

one to the Starry Region. They have abundance of Ca- 

aliſtic Notions ; v. g. ſay they, the Numbers 28, 3 5,2,7,— 
6, 3,3 2,31, —34, 29,8, 1—4, 5, 30,33, Written in the ſame Or- 
der in the Squares of a ſquare Figure, and your Enemy's 
Name written under it, while you wear it he can't hurt 
you, Gc. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 268. See Licarture. 

BRACHLEUS, or ZBrachiei, a Name given to two 
Muſcles of the Elbow, the one external, the other internal. 

The Frachiæus Externus ariſes about the middle and 
poſterior Part of the Humerus. It joins its Fibres with the 
Muſculus Longus and Brevis ; and being externally Tendi- 
nous, they, together, cover all the Elbow, and are inſerted 
into the Olecranum. 

Brachieus Internus, lies partly under the Biceps ; it 
ariſes by a fleſhy Beginning from the middle and internal 
Part of the Humerns ; _ is inſerted into the upper and 
fore-Part of the Cubitus, by a very ſhort but ſtrong 
Tendon : It ſerves to bend the Arm. 

BRACHYGRAPHY, from CE NU, brevis, ſhort, and 
yes oo, ſcribo, to write; is the Art of Short-hand Writing. 

BRA DS, a kind of Nails uſed in Building, having no 
ſpreading Heads as other Nails have: Of theſe ſome are 
call'd Joiners Brads, and are for hard Wainſcot ; others 
Batten Braas for ſoft Wainſcot ; and ſome Bl! Brads or 
Quarter-Heads, us d when a Floor is laid in haſte, or for 
ſhallow fot ſubje& to warp. See Nairs. 

BRAILS in 4 Ship, ſmall Ropes reev'd through Blocks, 
which are ſeized on either fide the Ties, a little diſtance off 
upon the Yard, ſo that they come down before the Sails of 
a Ship, and are faſten'd at the Skirt of the Sail to the Cren- 
gles: Their uſe is, when the Sail is furl'd acroſs, to hale up 


its Bunt, that it may the __ readily be taken up 5 2 
1 | all: 
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fall: Theſe 2rails belong only to the two Courſes and the 
Mizen-ſail, The Word is, Hale up the Brails ; or, which 
is all one, Brail up the Sails; for the Meaning is, that the 
Sail ſhould be haled up, in order to be furl'd, or bound 
cloſe to the Yard. 1 

BRAIN, in its general Senſe, that large, ſoft, whitiſh 
Maſs, inclos'd in the Cranium or Skull; wherein all the 
Organs of Senſe terminate, and the Soul is ſuppoſed 
principally to reſide. The Brain is encompaſs' d with two 
Meninges, or Membranes, call'd Dura and Pia Mater; 
ſee Meninczs. Its Figure is the ſame with that of the 
Bones that contain it; viz. roundiſh, oblong, and flat on 
the Sides: It is divided into three principal Parts, vis, the 
Cerebrum, or Brain ſtrictly ſo call d, the Cerebellum, and 
the Medulla oblongata: The two latter of which ſee under 
their proper Heads, CRE RR NM and. MEDULLA. | 

The Cerebrum, or Brain, properly ſo call'd, is that large 
globulous Part which fills the fore and upper Part of the 
Skull: It is divided by a Duplicature of the Dura Mater, 
call'd from its Figure Falx, into two equal Parts, call'd 
Right and Left Hemiſpheres : Tho the Figure of the Brain 
be pretty far from a Sphere. It is alſo — from the 
Cerebellum by another Duplicature of the ſame Dura Ma- 
ter. The Brain conſiſts of two Kinds of Subſtance, the 
one Cineritious, or of an Aſh- colour, ſoft and moiſt ; which 
being the Exterior, is call'd the Cortex, or Cortical Part 
of the Brain; the Thickneſs of this is about half an Inch, 
tho by reaſon of the Sinus's and Sutures in the Brain it 
appears more. The other, or inner Subſtance, is white, 
more ſolid, as well as more dry than the Cortex, and is 
call'd the Marrow or Medullary, and ſometimes the Fi- 
brous Part, in contra-diſtinion to the other, which is call'd 
the Glandulous Part. 

The Cortex, according to Malpigbi, is form'd from the 
minute Branches of the Carotid and Vertebral Arteries ; 
which being woven together in the Pia Mater, ſend from 
each Point thereof, as from a Baſis, little Branches, which, 
being rwiſted together into the Form of a Gland, incloſe 
the Medulla, ordinarily to the Thickneſs of half an Inch; 

but in ſome places make deeper Sinzs's and Furrows within it. 
Theſe Branches make Circumvolutions like the Inteſtines ; 
each of which may be reſolv'd into others, like, but leſs 
than the firſt : This Part, therefore, moſt other Authors 
take to be Glandulous ; or, an Aſſemblage of innumera- 
ble minute Glands, contiguous to each other, deſtin'd for 
the Secretion of Animal Spirits from the Blood, brought 
hither by the Carotids, Sc. Theſe Glandules, Malprghi 
obſerves, are of themſelves oval, but by the mutual Com- 
preflure become angular ; they run waving within each 
other: Several of theſe connected, form others ſomewhat 
larger; and theſe again unite into others, from the Aggre- 
gate whereof are form'd Tubes, of which the outer Cortex 
is compos d. Theſe little Glands conſiſt of the Branches 


of the Arteries which bring the Blood; of the Veins ariſing 


at their Extremities, which carry it back again; of Secre- 
tory Tubes ſecerning the Animal Spirits, and of Excretory 
Ducts for diſcharging em into the Medulla: Tho theſe are 
too minute to have ever been ſeen. See Cox r Ex. 

The Inner, or Medullary Part of the Brain, conſiſis of 
infinitely fine Fibres, ariſing from the leaſt and minuteſt 
Branches or Filaments of the Glands of the Cortex; as is 
diſtinctly ſeen in the Cerebellum, tho ſcarce viſible in the 
Cerebrum : Theſe receive the Fluid ſeparated and ſubti- 
liz d, from the Glands of the Cortex; and by means of the 
Nerves, which are no more than Productions of this Part, 
diſtribute it all over the Body. Authors, here, however, 
are divided; the generali'y, with Maleighi, making the 
Subſtance of the Cortex Glandulous, as above ; others, with 
Ruyſch and Leexenhceck, denying any thing like Glands in 
it ; and allowing nothing but !ittle Chi tæ, or Sinks, open- 
ing laterally to the Arterics ; and thence receiving a Juice 
already ſecern q from the Riood, and tranſmitting it to the 
Medulla. This Doctrine, ic ſeems, is the Reſult of Ana- 
tomica] Injections and Microſcopicai Obſervations ; but the 
other appearing the molt conſiſtent with the Occonomy of 
Nature 1n other things, js generally adher'd to. 

The Cortex covers the whole Medullary Subſtance 
both of the Brain and Cerebe!lum ; ſa as wherever the 
Cortical Subſtance ends, there the Medullary commences ; 
and this in the Appendices, Ventricics, Interſtices, and Si- 
nus's of the Medulla, as well as in the External Surface. 
Something Medullary, therefore, ariſing from every Point 
of the Cortex; at its firſt riſe, it muſt needs be exceedin ly 
tine and ſlender : But being join'd with other Parts of the 
ume kind, it gradually thickens, and at length becoming 
ſenſible, conſtitutes the Medulla Cerebri, the Corpus Cal- 
louie, the Medulla oblongata and its Legs, the Thalami 
of the Optic Nerves, the Medvlla Cerebelli, and its Produc- 
tion into the Medulla oblongata; which, with theſe Ad- 
ditions, iorms the Corpora Pyramidalia and Olivaria, and 
1s extended into the Spinal Marrow. And from the ſame 
Medullary Subſtance, both in the Craninm, and in the Caſe 


I 
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form'd by the Union of the Vertehræ, ariſe all the x 
See NERVEs ; ſee alſo Cox rox a Pyrami dalia. Ir 
Tho the primary F:brilke, or Filaments, when un; 
ſeem to form one compact Body or Maſs : yet Boer, 
ſhews, they are really diſtinct an „2 from each * 
that thus ariſing from each Part of the Cortex, and — 
as it were to the Centre of the Sphere, they firlt gh, ,* 
Medulla; that others, reflected hence and collected ak 
form the Corpus Calloſum and Forniv; and below, form 8 
Corpus Calloſum and Legs of the Medulla oblongarg. ,* 
the like Fibrille ariſing from the Cerebellum, join wich a 
the Reſult of which Juncture, is the Aſedulla x * 
And laſtly, that the like Fibrillæ ariſing from the &. by 
9 within the Cavities of the Aedulla, a 
em, and add freſh Confiſtence thereto. th 

Hence we ſee the Reaſon of the Bulk, Figure, and 
fition of the Cortex of the Brain, as well as the Uſe J 
Neceſſity of the Cavities call'd Ventricles of the Brain. 
Of theſe Ventricles there are four, one in each Hey, 
ſphere ; ſeparated by a thin tranſparent Subſtance, runny 
all along rom the Forniæ under the Corpus Calloſum nt 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of the Septum 2 
Theſe are call'd the Lateral Ventricles. The third i; uy 
der the Fornix, and call'd Rima; the fourth between th. 
Cerebellum and Medulla cblongata : To theſe are owing 
the Callus's or Knots found in various Parts of the Iran? 
as freſh Acceſſions of Fibres arrive from the ſcveral Plz, 
to the Cerebellum. 

From the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the Fir 
of the Brain are — minute Canals; that they rg 
ceive an Humor, infinitely the moſt ſubtile, fluid, moyezh) 
and ſolid of any in the whole Body; prepar'd and ſecrets] 
by the artful Structure of the Cortex, | into theſe Ty. 
bules by the force of the Heart, and from every Part here 
of collected into the Medulla oblongata: And this is what 
ſome call Animal Spirits, others the Nervous Juice; the 
great Inſtrument of Senſation, muſcular Motion, c. de 
SeiRirTs, MuscCLE, SENSATION, E9c. 

In the Space between the two Hemiſpheres of the Pra 
under the Falx, or rather under the Longitudinal Sin d 
the Dura Mater, is a white Subſtance, of a Texture mor 
compact than the reſt of the Medulla of the Brain; and 
for that reaſon call'd Corpus Calloſum, which runs alo 
the whole Tract of the Falx, and receives from each fide 
the Terminations of the Medulla, interſpers'd between the 
ſeveral Windings of the Cortex, and ſuppos'd by ſome w 
be a kind of Baſe or Support to it : The manner wherein 
this is form'd, is ſhewn above. We ſhall only add, that o 
occaſion hereof, ſome Authors, M. Aſtruc for Inſtance, in 
ſtead of two Subſtances, viz. the Cortex and Medulla, di 
vide the Hrain into three; viz. the Uppermoſt, or Ci 
ritious, which conſtitutes the Cortex ; the Middle, which 
is whiter and denſer than the firſt, and therefore calld 
the Callous; and the Loweſt or Inmoſt, which being inter 
mix'd with Radii or Strie of the White and Cinetitiow 
Subitance, he calls the Srriated Part: He adds, that the 
Fluid ſecreted in the Cortex, is convey'd into innumerable 
minute hollow Medullary Fibrille, of the ſame nature vita 
the Callous Subſtance, and contiguous thereto. This mid- 
dle, or callous Part, he obſerves, is not diſtinguiſh'd by 
appearance of Fibres, but is uniform, homogeneous, el: 
tick, and not unlike the Pith of the Eldar Tree : for which 
Reaſon, he thinks it a probable Conjecture, that it confill 
of innumerable Cells, communicating with each other, d. 
vided by the Interpoſition of membranaceous, flexil, el 
tick, vibratile Parietes or Columns; which being low d oret 
by the Spirits, and continual] expos'd to the Shaking 
thereof, conſtitute the Fibres of the Brain. ; 
No the ſecreted Fluid flowing equally from each Point 
of the Cineritious Subſtance into the Callous, mult cqu# 
bly fill and diſtend the Cells thereof: And leſt any I: 
ſhould want its ſhare, Proviſion is made for a ſtrict Con. 
munication z not only by the Apertures of the Cells in 
each other, but alſo by the Structure of the Bra; th 
upper Parts communicating with the under, by the Kun 

ucidum; the Lateral with the Lateral, by the Late ( 
miſſura ; laſtly, the fore Parts by the hind Parts, b) fe 


Crura, Brachia, and Roots of the Fornix. Theſe * 
he continues, being fill'd, the Spirits will proceed 1 
whic 


contiguous S!r/i& of the Medullary Subſtance ; * 
fing from the Cortex, compoſe the Striated Part d 
Brain: And theſe Ssriæ render'd narrower and ſlender 
and paſſing without the Surface of the Bran, conſit 
the firſt Principles of the Nerves, &5c. * 
The other Parts of the Brain, are the Fornix, 3 Pr p 
tion of the Aſedulla; which, at its Extremity next the „ 
rebellum, ſends out two Proceſſes or Legs, by whoſe wn 
ture is form'd a kind of Arch, thence cail'd Form, u., 
ſeparates the third Ventricle from the two upper ones 
the Bottom of the Forniæx are two Holes, by ub ., 
third Ventricle has a Communication with the other; |: 


before is call'd Vulva, and that behind Anus. 
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: . ich is in the Medulla oblongata, has 
icle, as, a ; the one the Orifice of hs Infun- 
lkewiſe t r Funnel, which is a Canal reaching to the 
dibuum, Pituitaria : The other is a Dutt, whereby the 

nduls 7. le communicates with the fourth in the Me- 
third Venue under the Cerebellum. That fourth Ven- 


HH s i de dem of a Quill, whence it is ſometimes 
Ae! 


j found the Plexns Choroi des 
entricles are found the roi des, 
ien d. 2 Abi e of minute Veins and 1 ; 
fur Eminences, the firſt the Corpora Striata, the 
a. the Thalami Nervorm Opticorum. 
_ the Entrance of the oa. — from _ _ 
f urth, is fituated the Prneal Gland; ſo 
Venricle to the figure of a Pine-Apple, which it reſembles : 
cl Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the Seat of the Soul. 
arr J the Pineal Glands are four Eminences ; two upper 
rg ter, call'd Nates ; and two ſmaller and lower, 
Ts 25. See MeDuLLAa OBrLoncaTaA, to which all 
_ Parts properly belong; ſee alſo each Part under its pro- 
— Head, ATES, TESTES, THALAMI, PiNEAL, PLExvs, 
K 3 
be Vd of the Brain, are Nerves, Arteries, and 
Veins. By turning up the Brain, the Origin or Baſe of 
the Nerves proceedin from it, N r 2 1 
˖ er ten Pair, viz. the Ol factory, Optic, Mo- 
_— png Pathetic Ng = 1 and n Pair, 
g the Guſtatories, the Auditory Nerves, Par va- 
- — the _ and tenth Pair. 
a The Blood-Veſſels of the Brain, are the two Internal, 
Carotid, and the Vertebral Arteries. The firſt piercing the 
Dura Mater, communicate with the Cervicals; and proceed- 
ing thence, ſend a Branch to the Plexus Choroides; till arri- 
ving at the Pia Mater, and making ſeveral Turns and 
Circumvolutions thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the 
little Glands that conſtitute the Cortex. The Vertebral 
Arteries paſſing the Dura Mater, go along the under fide 
of the Medulla oblongata z till giving Branches to the Spi- 
nal Arteries, they join in one Branch call'd the Cervical 
Artery, which communicates with the Carotides by two 
Branches, as _, iy Veins of the . e * 
long by the Sides of the Arteries, as in other Parts of the 
Boch, You riſe from their Extremities in the Cortex; 
whence they diſcharge themſelves into the Sinus of the 
Dua Mater. See CAROTID, CErvicar, Sc. 

For the great Bulk of the Brain, this Reaſon may be 
aſſign d; _ on _ 3 the — ny 
and Fineneſs of the Anima irits, and the Slownels in 
which their Secretion muſt be elected ; together with the 
great Quantity of em ga po in diſchargin the animal 
Functions; there muſt of neceſſity be an infinite Number 
of Glands to ſeparate and prepare 'em. From the ſame 
Principle, Nom 8 why the ons bo _ bigger in Men 
than in other Animals; and in other Animals, why, cæteris 
paribus, it is biggeſt in thoſe which diſcover the greateſt 
ſhare of Sagacity, v. g. in Monkeys, Sc. A conſiderable 
Stock of Animal Spirits being to be employ'd in the Affairs 
of Cogitation, Memory, Sc. Accordingly, Anatomiſts ob- 

8 ry 8'Y 
ſerve, that in Fools the Brain is ſmaller (ceteris paribus) 
than in Men of Senſe ; This, ſome may account for, by 
ſuppoſing it the Cauſe of the Folly ; a ſufficient Stock of 
Spirits being wanting to reaſon, c. ſtrongly: And others 
from the Oeconomy of Nature, which Were the 
Stock of Spirits to the Expence that would be requir'd. 

From the Texture, Diſpoſition, and Tone of the Fibres of 
the Brain, Philoſophers ordinarily account for the Phænome- 
na of Senſation and Imagination; which ſee. Dr. Aſtruc goes 
further, and from the Analogy between the Fibres of the 
Brain, and thoſe of Mufica] Inſtruments, ſolves the Phæ- 
nomena of Judgment and Reaſoning, and the Defects and 


I Perfections of both. He lays it down as an Axiom, that 


every fimple Idea is | pred by the Oſcillation of one de- 
te Fi every compound Idea from cotempo- 

rar) Vibrations of ſeveral Fibres: That the greater or 
lels degree of Evidence follows the greater or leſs Force 
wherewith the Fibre oſcillates. He hence proceeds to 
ew, that the Affirmation or Negation of any Propoſition, 
_ in the equal or unequal Number of Vibrations, 
1 Þ the Moving Fibres, re reſenting the two Parts of 
: e oſition, v7. the Subject, make in the ſame Time: 
bo the Vibrations of the Fibre that gives the [dea of 


A = Subjett, and thoſe of the Fibre which gives the Idea 


A 


the Attribute of Propofition, be Jſochronal, or make an 


0 cal, or their Vibrations be unequal, the Soul will be 


eter : : 

5 to a Negation, Sc. Hence reſult Conſonant, 
ee, Harmonica Fibres; Sc. The Evidence and 
uces 0 « a udgment, Affirmative or Negative, he de- 
the Reer of © greater or leſs Conſonance or Diſſonance of 
wrong the Subject and Attribute; and a right or 


Ad od natural or depraved Tone of the 
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Hence he takes 6ccafion to obſerve, that the Fibres of 
the Brain, from their Analogy to thoſe of Mufical Inftru- 
ments, * be perverted ſeveral ways ; vis, by being ren- 
der'd too dry or too moiſt, too ſtiff or too lax, Ec. In a 
Phrenſy, he thinks the Fibres too Ab and too much diſ- 
tended by the Heat of the Blood, &c. In a Mania, 
theſe Fibres he thinks too rigid, as well as too dry and diſ- 


tended : In a Lethargy, they are too much ſoften'd by 


dey 1 ; in Idiotiſm, or Fooliſhneſs, they are ſometimes 
too ſoft, and ſometimes too hard. Laſtly, He thinks that 
in a Melancholy, by the repeated ſucceſſive Vibrations 


which the attentive Meditation of a Thing induces, two 


or more Fibres, which of themſelves exhibit diflimitar and 
unequal Ideas, are (the other Parts remaining ound) ſen- 
fibly brought to an Tſochroniſm : So as the S ul jud ing 
well in other reſpects, yet in this always makes a Al S 
Judgment. 

The Hrain does not appear abſolutely neceſſary to ani- 
mal Life. We have ſeveral Inſtances in Authors, particu- 
larly in the py xe es Tranſactions, of Children mint 
forth alive, and ſurviving their Birth for ſome cime, with- 
out -_w Brain : And we have Anatomical Inſtances, of 
Animals ſurviving the loſs of their Brain. Of the firſt 
kind, we have a Hiſtory from Paris, of a Child, deli- 
ver'd at Maturity ; and living four Days, not only without 


a Brain, but even a Head inſtead ol both which, was a 


Maſs of Fleſh like Liver found. M. Denys gives us 


another Inſtance, of a Child born in 1673, which, ſet- 
ting aſide the Head, was well form'd, but without any 
Brain, Cerebellum, or Medulla obl:ngata : It had not any 
Cavity for a Brain, the Skull, if ſuch it might be call'd, 
being ſolid : Nor was this any way connected to the Ver- 
tebr&; ſo that the Marrow in the Spine had no Communi- 
cation with the Head : The Optic Nerves terminated in 
the ſolid Bone. M. le Duc gives a third Inſtance, in 
1695, where there was neither Cerebrum, Cerebellum, or 
Medulla oblongata, nor even Spinal Marrow ; the Ca- 
vity that ſhould contain them being extremely ſhallow, and 
full of a black livid Subſtance, like congeal'd Blood : He 
adds, this was the third Subject of this Lind he had met 
with. Dr. Preſton, indeed, tells us, that M. au Verney 
found here a Spinal Marrow, tho of much leſs Conſiſtence 
than ordinary ; in which, however, he could diſtinguiſh 
all the four Tunics, and the two Subſtances ; viz. the 


Cortical and Fibrous Part, as in the Brain. In a word, 


he takes this to be a Bran it ſelf, as much as that in the 
Skuil ; nay more ſo, being more neceſſary to Life, and 
more ſenſible, than either the Brain or A 3 
Wound or Compreſſion in the firſt being always mortal; 
not ſo in the latter, as appears from the Experiments of 
M. 4: Verney and M. Chirac; the firſt of whom took out 
the Brain and Cerebellum of a Pigeon; notwithſtanding 
which, it liv'd, ſought Food, had Senſe, and perform'd the 
common Functions of Life: The latter took out the Brain 
from a Dog, yet it liv'd ; upon taking out the Cerebellum 
it dy'd; but blowing into the Lungs, he obſerves, he 
could keep the Animal alive, an Hour after the Loſs of 
the Cerebellum. Upon ſeparating the Medulla oblongata 
of another Dog from the Spinal Marrow, and removing 
it with the Zrain and Cerebellum, he kept the Dog alive 
by blowing into the Lungs. To which may be added, 
many Inſtances given by Mr. Hoyle; not only of Animals 
living a long time after the Separation of the Head from 
the Body, but even of the Copulation and Impregnation of 
ſome Inſects under thoſe Circumſtances : Whence it ap- 
pears, that the Spina] Marrow is ſufficient, on Occaſion, 
tor the Buſineſs of Senſation, Motion, Secretion of Animal 
Spirits, Cc. 

BRAN, the Skins or Huſks of Corn ground, ſeparated 
from the Farina, or Flower, by a Sieve. Of Mheat- Bran 
it is the Starch-makers make their Starch ; which is no- 
thing elſe but the Fæcula remaining at the Bottom of the 
Veſſels, wherein the Bran has been ſteep'd in Water. See 
STARCH. RS 

BRANCHES, in Architecture, the Arches of Gothic 
Vaults. Theſe Arches, traverſing from one Angle to 
another, Diagonal-wiſe; form a Croſs between the other 
Arches which make the Sides of the Square, whereof the 
Arches are Diagonals. See VauLrT, Oliv, Sc. 

BRANCHES of 4 Bridle, in the Manage, two crooked 
Pieces of Iron which ſupport the Mouth- bit, the Chain, and 
the Curb; and which are faſten d, on one Side to the 
Headſtall, on the other to the Reins : ſerving to keep the 
Horſe's Head under Command. What way ſoever the 
Branches of the Bit incline, the Horſe's Mouth always goes 
to the contrary. The Duke of Newcaſtle is very particu- 
lar on the Head of Branches ; explaining their ſeveral 
Kinds, and their Effects, which are pertcctſy like thoſe of 
a Lever, The Branch is always to be accommodated to 
the Deſign, either of bringing in, or raifing a Horſe's 
Head; and to the Degree: Accordingly, we have ftru-g 
and hardy Branches, gentle Branches, rude Branches, &c. 
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With regard to their Form and Structure, Branches are To try the Goodneſs of ReRtify'd Spirit of Wine, ; 
either freight, in form of a Piſtol, for young Horſes, to muſt be lighted into a Blaze: if then it conſume, wholy 
form their Mouth; or, after the Conſtable of France's without leaving any Impurity behind 4 or, Which is — 
Faſhion, for Horſes that already carry the Head well : ſtill; if after putting a little Gun-pouder in the Bottom d 
Others ate in form of a Gigot or Leg ; others of a bent the Spirit, the Gunpouder take fire when the Spirit * 


7 . ſhion, £96. * ſum'd, the Liquor is good. Thoſe who deal in 
Knee.; others in the Frency Faihion, © (we ſpeak only of that made with Wine) chuſe ae 


, Theſc Laws in the Manage, 1. That the far- : i 
22 Wo TE is _ hs | Horſe's Neck, the more ef- clear, of a good Taſte, and ſuch as will bear the Teſt or ha 
fect it will have. 2. That ſhort Branches, ceteris part- i.e. ſuch as in pouring into a Glaſs, forms, a-top of it, a lng 
bus, are ruder, and their Effects more ſudden than thoſe white Lather, which, as it diminiſhes, makes a oy 
t 


N That the Branch be proportion'd to the call'd by the French Brandy Merchants, the Ch 
e the H IT is. = ha -. Bead-Roll : there being no Brandy but that wal 4 0 


Bzancn, or Bouen, in Botany, a Jet or Arm of a Tree, mated, and wherein there is no Humidity left, when 
emitted from its Trunk : 2 an it, a Part of a Tree, the Chapelet is entirely form'd. : wo 
which coming from the 'Trunk, helps to form the Head. The chief uſe of Brandy, is as a Drink; eſpecially in the 
The Word, according to Salmaſius, comes from the Latin cold Northern Countries; among the Negros in Guine 
Branca ; in the lower Latin, they ſaid Barga : Others who ſell one another for a few Bottles of Brandy; 1a 


derive it from Hrachium, an Arm; and others from Bran · among the Sava es of Canada, and other Parts of N. 2 
chie, the Gills of Fiſhes. rica, who are infinitely fond of it. It is of ſome uſe too 
The Zranches of Trees are obſerv'd, almoſt conſtantly, Medicine; being ſaid to ſtrengthen the Nerves: And n 
to ſhoot from the Trunk at an Angle of 45 Degrees: The Dying, when rais d into rectify d Spirit of Wine; being a. 
Reaſon is, that the whole Spreading being generally con- counted one of the Dyers Non-colouring Drugs. 
fin'd within an Angle of 90 Degrees, as the moſt becomin Beſides the Branay made of Wine; there iz other 
and uſeful Diſpoſition ; that ſpace could not be well fill'd made of Malt-Liquors, of Cyder, Syrop, Sugar and Mold 
up any other way, than by 3 all the Interſections ſes, of Fruits, Berries, Qc. 3 
which the Shoots and Branches make, with Angles of 45 The greateſt Part of the Brangies in uſe, and thoſe koo, 
Degrees only. A ſtrong Argument, that the Plaſtick Ca- the beſt, are prepared in France: Of the French Bran. 
acities of Matter, are b the Guidance of a wiſe dies, thoſe of Nantes and Poitou are the moſt eſteem d: 
Being : | as being of a better Taſte, finer and ſtronger, and eng. 
Branches are diſtinguiſh'd into various Kinds: A Vood ring the Teſt of the Chapelet longer than any of the 1g. 
Branch, Quintiny ſays, is ſuch a one, as ſhooting out from Thoſe of Anjou, Touraine and Orleans, claim the ſecond 
a Cut of the preceding Year, is naturally of a confide- Place. 
rable Thickneſs. A Fruit Branch, is that which ſhoots Srandy makes a very confiderable Article in the Freq; 
out of a moderate Length and Breadth from the ſame Commerce: The Number of Foreign Veſſels, wherevith 
Cut: Fruit Branches, he adds, have large Eyes, and all their Ports are full in Time of Peace, and which are 
are very near each other. A Branch half Mood, is that, loaden, in good meaſure, with Brandy, is incredible 
which being too ſlender for a Mood Branch, and too Nantes alone furniſhes 174000 Gallons per Annu, and 
groſs for a Fruit Branch, is cut, at the Length of two ZBourdeaux above twice as much; the other Places in pro- 
or three Inches, to make it produce a better Jet, whe- portion. The Dutch take off their Hands almoſt as much 
ther Wood or Fruit. Spurious Mood Branches, are ſuch as all the reſt of Europe. Poland and Sweden are the 
as come contrary to the Order of Nature; or otherwiſe only Nations which are not their Cuſtomers ; theſe prefer. 
than from Cuts of the preceeding Lear; or which coming ring the Z2rangdtes of their own Countries, made of rains, 
on ſuch Cuts, are big in the Place where they ſhould be to the Wine-Hrandies of France. 
ſmall. To underſtand this Order of Nature, it muſt be Of Brandy, both plain and rectify'd, are repared vari 
obſerved, 1. That Branches ſhould never come, except on ous Kinds of ſtrong | frown with the Addition of other 
thoſe of the laſt Cut; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other Ingredients, Sugars, Spices, Flowers, Fruits, c. which 
Parts are ſpurious. 2. That the Order of the new Bran- are afterwards clarify d, by paſſing em thro a ſtraining 
ches is, if there be more than one, that the extreme Bag, or filtering em thro Brown Paper. See Cranm- 
Branch is thicker and longer than that immediately under caTion. A great part of theſe are brought from Afont- 
it; and this bigger and longer, again, than the third, Sc. pellier; where they are ſuppos d to be better prepar'd tha 
Hence, if any be big where it ſhould be ſmall, it is call'd any where elſe. See WATER. | 
Spurionus. There are, however, ſome Exceptions: In BRASIL, or BRAZIL, a Wood ſo call'd, becauſe fil 
Trees that are vigorous, and yet bear a handſome Figure, brought from Fraſil, a Province of S. America: It is de- 
there can't well be too many Fruit Branches; provided nominated variouſly, according to the Places whence it is 
they make no Confuſion ; but for Wood Branches, there brought. Thus we have Braſil of Fernambouc, Braſil d 
ſhould not ordinarily be above one ſuffer'd to grow, of the Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha; and laſtly Graſillet, brought 
ſeveral which ſhoot from each Cut of the preceeding Year. from the Antilles. | 
Sce PRuNiNG. | The Braſil-Tree ordinarily grows in dry barren Places 
BRANCHIA, a Name given by the Greek Naturaliſts and in the middle of Rocks; it is very thick and large, 
to the Gills of Fiſhes ; which are Parts compos'd of Car- uſually crooked and knotty : Its Flowers, which are of 
tilages and Membranes, in form of a Leaf, and ſerving beautiful red, exhale a very agreeable Smell which ftreng 
inſtead of Lungs to reſpire by. Galen obſerves, they are thens the Brain. Tho the Th Be very thick: it is @ 
full of little Foramina, big enough to admit Air and Va- ver'd with ſo thick a Bark, that when the Savages hare 
pours, but too fine to give Paſſage to Water. Pliny held, taken it off the Wood, a Trunk, which before was the 
that Fiſhes reſpir'd by their Gills; but obſerves that Ari- Thickneſs of a Man, is ſcarce left equal to that of his Leg. 
iy otle was of another Opinion : To whom we may add Dr. Braſil Wood is very heavy, dry, crackles much in thi 
+ Needham. The Word Branchia, comes from the Greek Fire, and ſcarce raiſes any Smoak, by reaſon of its extreme 
6 : Baſu, which fignify'd the ſame thing. Dryneſs. None of the * Boone Kinds have any Pith, & 
. BRANDY, a ſ] irituous, inflammable Liquor, drawn cept that of Zapor : that of Fernambouc is eſteem d the 
6 | from Wine, and other Liquors by Diſtillation ; ordinarily beſt. It muſt be choſen in thick Pieces, cloſe, ſound, witt 
4 in Balneo Marie ; ſometimes alſo by the Flame of a Fire. out any Bark; and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of pale be 
it Sce DISTILLATION. The Veſſels uſed herein, are uſually comes reddiſh ; and when chew'd has a ſugar Taſte. It 
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Copper: and ſome Diſtillers, to cool the Liquor more rea- much us'd in Turned Works, and takes a good Poliſh ; bu 
6 dily, make the Neck of the Matras, which is very long, its chief uſe is in Dying, where it ſerves for a red Colon: 
15 and winding like a Serpent, paſs through a Veſſel of cold *Tis a ſpurious Colour, however, it gives; and eafily em 
Wo. Water. porates and fades: Nor is the Mood to be us'd withoi 
. Zo aiſtil Bx AND, they fill the Cucurbit half full of Allum and Tartar. From the Braſil of Fernambolt, 
i the Liquor from which it is to be drawn ; and raiſe it, drawn a kind of Carmine, by means of Acids. There i 
17 with a little Fire, till about one ſixth Part be diſtilld; or fo a liquid Lacca made of it, for Miniature. See RE". 
4 till they perceive that what falls into the Receiver is not BRASS, Orichalcum; or, as the French call it, Dl 
is 0 at all inflammable. The Liquor thus diſtill'd the firſt time, Copper; a factitious Metal, compos'd of Copper, and Lops 
[| | is call'd Spirit of Wine or Brandy ; which Spirit, purify'd by Calaminaris. The Method o Preparation is as folloWs 
| another, or ſeveral more Diſtillations, is what we call Sirit The Lapis being calcin'd, and ground fine as Flour, l 
ij of Wine rectiſy d. The ſecond Diſtillation is made in Bal- mix'd with ground Charcoal; and incorporated, by men 


neo Marie, and in a Glaſs Cucurbit z and the Liquor put of Water, into a Maſs : Thus —_— about ſeven Pound 
e 


therein, diſtilld to about one half the Quantity: Which of the Calamine is put in about 4 

half is further rectify'd, as long as the One 445 fit. lon; and over it, a e whic 
bs. | To abridge theſe ſeveral Diſtillations, which are long and let down into a Wind-Furnace eight Foot deep, remainis 
be | troubleſome, they have invented a Chymical Inſtrument ; there about 11 Hours; in which Time 'tis converte 
Hi whereby the Rectification of Spirit of Wine is perform'd Braſi. After melting, it is caſt into Plates, or Lump 
. 5 - ap . Diſtillation: The Deſcription and Figure of 45 Pounds of crude Calamine, produces 30 Pounds bu" 
1 i which Inſtrument may be ſcen in Glaſter's Chymiſtry. or calcin'd, They ſometimes ule Braſs-/bruff inſtead 


hs t is not always to be procur d in Quantities 
$i der; N more than a Collection of Pieces of old 
uhcient, Pure Braſs is not malleable unleſs hot; when cold 
profs. Aſter melting twice, tis no longer in a Condi- 


wi he Hammer at all: to work it, they put) 


„. See Corp xx. 
| Nebel 2 Cr, are made of malleable Metal, not 


Copper and Calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to 
- etals, to make it run cloſe and ſounder, ſuch 
d coarſer M , , g 
Lead and FPot-Metal. N is a pet _ of 
- Tin: and Pot-Metal of Braſi an ad; 20 
* Well 23 is uſually put e Pound of Fot- Metal. 
ee Manufacture of Braſs, was kept a Secret in Germa- 
| Ages. 
—＋, Corinth, has been famous in all Antiquity : 
Mummus having ſack'd and burnt that City, 146 Years 
re our Saviour's Time, 'tis ſaid this precious Metal was 
ud from the 1 rm ye Gold, * 
J herewith Corinth abounded, thus melted and run 
4 by the Violence of the Conflagration. The Sta- 
W 2. Veſſcls, Ec. form'd of this Metal were ineſtimable. 
rboſe who ſpeak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three 
Winds ; in t Ar * 8 EY K = in the 
ond Silver; in the third, „Silver, and Copper, are 
Wally blended. : 
A BRAZING, the Soldering or joining of two Pieces of Iron 
. by means of thin Plates of Braſi, melted between the two 
Pieces to be join d. If the Work be very fine, as when the two 
Leaves of broken wor * * w Join'd, it is cover'd with 
Borax, moiſten'd wit ater that it may incorpo- 
lf the Braſi-duſt which is here ho 7a and y 
Piece is expos d to the Fire without touching the Coals, till 
ee 3r2ſ; be obſerv'd to run. Laſtly, to braze with a ſtill 
eeater * of * — uſe a - Solder m_— 4 
ea, with a tenth Part of Tin; or another, one thir 
7 — and two thirds u er; or Borar and Roſin : Ob- 
Werving, in all theſe manners of brazing, that the Pieces be 
in'd cloſe throughout; the Soller only holding in thoſe 
aces that touch. See SOLDERING. 
The Method of brazing among Farriers, &c. is by 
eating the two Pieces, when hot, over one another. 
j BREACH, _— on age is we Ruins made in 
Part of the Works of a Town, Sc. either by play- 
[ 9 or 1 ; in order to ſtorm the lace, 
uke it by aſſault. They fay, Make good the Breach, 
F * 55 _ —_— Make a Lodgment on the Breach, 
Liar the Breach, &c. ; 
= BREAK-BULK, is to begin to take the Ship's Ladin 
r Cargo out of the Hold. 4 f a 
DarAx-GROUND, in Fortification, ſignifies to begin 
Works for carrying on a Siege of a Town or Fort, Ec. 
1 ge reg + 1 in Sony, a pany fleſhy 
Fart of the human „on the Outſide of the T horax ; 
Whoſc uſe is to Gs the Milk. The Breaſts are much 
Wore perfect, more conſpicuous, and of more uſe in Women 
| ds e * os 1 various; always biggeſt 
n 1iimes of Geſtation and Lactation. Their Fi 
Wreſcnts a large Section of a Globe, 8 tha middle a 
WE ominence terminating in a blunt Point, call'd the Papilla, 
Nipple; in the Extremity of which are Perforations, to 
Which reach Lacteal Tubes : About the Nipple is a 
Ne browniſh Circle, call'd the Areola. 
| The internal Subſtance of the Bazasrs, is compos'd 
Wt 2 great Number of Glands, of various Sizes, and an 
ei ere, 8 d 2 Globules and Veſſels of Fat. 
| excretory Duèts, as they a ch the Nipple, join 
: 4 3 till at laſt they form ſeven, w_ 
Feral us Canals, by which they eonmrantcate with 
| 3 1 8 8 render that might 
BY e caſua ion of one or more o 
. Tools Tubes are not every where of equal Capa- 
{ . * in ſome Places more, in others leſs dilated; ſo 
3 pont n os N ſeem contrived to m_ the 
NH ux, to create a Neceſſity of Suck- 
| 1 the Contents. The Breaſts have Ar- 
Wok 8 from the Subclavian and Intercoſtal ; and 
he Bei the Vertebral Pairs, and from the fixth Pair 
an: Of the Concurrence of theſe Tubuli or Pipes, 


the Subſtanc F 
mong which . Tebilla in great meaſure form d; 


«p em from p g too cloſe on each other; and 
th it are intermix d abundance of Fibres drawn from the 


which ſome would 


B R E 


have on! +© up the Interſtices of the Glands: but Dr. 
Drake, eter Halpght, thinks they contribute to the Com- 
poſition ot the Mik; which ſeems nothing elſe but Water 
and Oil artfully united. See Mitx. In Virgins the Tubes 
which compoſe the Glands of the Breaſts, like a Sphinc- 
ter-Muſcle, contract ſo cloſely, that no part of the Blood 
can enter them.: But when the Womb grows big with a 
Fetus, and compreſſes ,the deſcending Trunk of the great 
Artery z the Blood flows in a greater Quantity, and with 
a greater Force thro the Arteries of the Breaſt, and for- 
ces a Paſſage into their Glands ; which being at firſt nar- 
row, admits only of a thin Water : but growing wider by 
degrees, as the Womb grows bigger, the Glands receive a 
thicker Serum ; and afrer Birth they run with a thick 
Milk; becauſe that Blood which before flow'd to the Fes, 
and for three or four Days afterwards by the Urerns, be- 
ginning then to ſtop, does more dilate the Mammillary 
Glands, In Men, the Breaſts are very ſmall, and chiefly 
for Ornament; tho Phyſical Hiſtories give Inſtances of thole 
who have had Milk in them. 

BREATHING. See RESHIXATTOox. 

BREEZE, a ſhifting Wind, blowing from the Sea and 
Land alternately for ſome certain Hours of the Day or Night; 
only ſenfible near the Coaſt. The Ses Freeze, Dampier ob- 
ſerves, commonly riſes in the Morning about nine, proceed- 
ing {lowly in a fine ſmall black Curl on the Water towards 
the Shore: It increaſes gradually till 12, and dies about 
five. Upon its ceaſing the Zand-Breeze commences, which 
increaſes till 12 and is ſucceeded in the Morning by the 
Sea-Breeze again. See WinD. 

BREGMA, the ſame as Parietalia Ofſa ; ſee Ca ANI ux. 

BREST, in Architecture, a Term us'd by ſome, for 
that Member of a Column, otherwiſe called the Z Horus or 
Tore, See Ton us. 

BREsT-SUMMERs, in Timber- Building; are Pieces in the 
outward Parts of the Building, and in the middle Floors, 
(not in Garrets or Ground-Floors) into which the Girders 
are fram'd. In the inner Parts of a Building, the Pieces 
into which the Girders are fram'd, are call'd Summers. 

BREVE, in Grammar. Syllables are diſtinguiſh'd into 
Longs and Breves, according as they are pronounc'd quicker 
or more ſlow : The Time of a Zreve is half that of a 
Long; or, as the Grammarians expreſs it, a Breve is oue 
Time, and a Long two. See Accent, 

BAEVx, in Mufick, is a Note or Character of Time, 
form'd like a Square, without any Tail; and equivalent to 
two Meaſures, or Minims. See CHARACTERS of Muſick. 

BREVE Vas. See Vas Breve. 

BREVIARY, an Office perform'd daily in the Roman 
Church, and which the Ecclefiaſticks are to repeat at home, 
when they can't attend in Publick. The ZBreviary of 
Rome is general, and may be us'd in every Place : but on. 
the Model of this have been built various others, peculiarly 
* to each Dioceſe, and each Order of fcligious. 

he Breviary is compos'd of Matines, Lauds, prime, 
third, fixth, ninth Veſpers, and the Complera or Poſt Com- 
munio; that is, of ſeven different Hours: on account of 
that ſaying of David, Sepries in Die laudem dixi tibi. 
The Obligation of reciting the Breviary every Day, which 
was at firſt univerſal, by degrees was reduc'd to the Cler- 
y and Beneficiaries alone, who are bound to do it on 
Pain of mortal Sin, and of refunding their Revenues, in 
roportion as they are delinquent herein. In the XIVth 
88 there was a particular Reſerve to Biſhops, to paſs 
on occafion, three Days without rehearſing the Breviary. 

The Inſtitution of the Breviary not being very antient, 
the Lives of the Saints were inſerted in it, agreeable to 
the Opinions of the Times; i. e. full of ridiculous illatteſ- 
ted Facts; which gave a handle to ſeveral Reformations 
thereof by ſeveral of their Councils, particularly thoſe of 
Trent and Cologne ; ſeveral Popes, as Pius V. Clement 
VIII. and Urban VIII. as alſo by ſeveral of their Cardi- 
nals and Biſhops, each of whom lopp'd off ſome of the 
Extravagancies, and brought it nearer the Simplicity of 
the Primitive Offices; as owning that in the antient Church 
there was nothing read but from the Scriptures. Cardinal 
Quignon carry'd the Reformation the fartheſt; 1 
out the Office of the Virgin, the Verſes, Reſponſes, 

a great part of the Lives of the Saints. | 

The Breviaries that now obtain, are almoſt infinite: 
Their difference conſiſts principally in Form and Diſpoſiti- 
on, and the Number . Order of Pſalms, Hymns, Pater- 
noſters, Ave Maries, Credo's, Magnificats, Cantemus's, 
Benedictus's, Canticamus's, Nunc Dimittis's, Miſereres, 
Allelujah's, Gloria Patri's, c. 

The moſt Eminent, beſides the Roman Breviaries, are, 
that of the Benediftines, that of the Bernardines, ot the 
Chartreux, of the Premonſtrantes, of the Dominicans, the 
Carmelites, the Franciſcaus, and Jeſuits; that of Cluni, of 
the Church of s, the Church of Milan, and the Mozara- 
Bie Breviary, us d in Spain. But in effect, there is ſcarce 
a Church in the Communion of Rome, in France, Flanders, 

4 Spain, 


* 
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Shain, Germany, &c. but what has ſomething particular 
F 4 pos 1 of its Breviary : The Differences 
are generally inconfiderable. i 
The — of the Greeks, which they call Se, 
Horologium, Dial, is the ſame, to a Trifle, in almoſt all 
the Churches and Monaſteries that follow the Greek Rites. 
The Greeks divide the Pſalter into 20 Parts, bis ln 
which are a kind of Reſts, Pauſes, or Stations : and each 
Pauſe. is again ſubdivided into three Parts. In the general, 
the Greek Breviary conſiſts of two Parts; the one contain- 
ing the Office for the Evening, call'd g.; the other 
that for the Morning, conſiſting of Matines, Lauds, firſt, 
third, fixth, ninth Veſpers, and Complera. 

The Breviary of the Maronites, has ſome more conſide- 
rable Differences. Among the People who ſpeak the Scla- 
vonic Language, or any of its Dialects, the Breviary is 
rehears'd in the vulgar Tongue; as among the Maronites 
in Syriac, among the Armenians in Armenian. Thoſe 
who rehearſe the Breviary in the Sclavonic, are divided 
as to the Rite : ſome following the Roman or Latin Rite, 
as the Inhabitants of Dalmatia, and the neighbouring 
Coaſts : Thoſe who live farther within the Continent, as 
in Hungary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, &c. and in Poland, Li- 
thuania, and Muſcovy, follow the Greek Rite. The Pre- 
viaries of the Cophte and Abyſſinians, are much alike. 

Menage derives the Word Zreviary from this; that the 
antient Monks, in their Journeys, Sc. had little Books, 
wherein were collected the Pſalms, Leſſons, c. read in 
the Choir out of large Volumes: And F. Mabillon tells 
us, he has ſeen two ſuch Books in the Archives of the Her- 
nardines ; they were not above three Fingers broad : he 
obſerves, their Letter was exceedingly ſmall, and conſiſted 
moſtly in Abbreviations; expreſſing a whole Period in a 
few Syllables : Whence they had a good Title to the Ap- 

pellation of Brevaries, ꝗ. d. Abridgments. : 

BREVIATOR, an Officer under the Eaſtern Empire; 
whoſe Office was to write and tranſcribe Briefs. Calvin 
obſerves, that at Rome thoſe are ſtill call'd Brevators, 
who dictate and write the Pope's Briefs. : 

BREVIS Cubiti, is a Muſcle that riſes from the ſuperior 
and poſterior Part of the Humerus; which joining its 
fleſhy Fibres with the Brachieus Externus and Longus, 
and becoming Tendinous, covers the Elbow, and is inſert- 
ed into the Olecraninm, to extend the Arm. 

Batvis Palmaris, lies under the Aponeuro7s of the 
Palmaris, and ariſes from the Bone of the Metacarpus, 
that ſuſtains the little Finger; and from that Bone, and 
that of the Carpus which lies above the reſt, it goes tranſ- 
verſly, and is inſerted into the eighth Bone of the Carpus. 
It helps in making the Palm of 1 Hand concave. 

BREvISs Radii, comes from the External and Upper- 
part of the Cina; and paſſing round the Radius, is inſert- 
ed into its upper and fore- part, below the Tendon of the 
Biceps. This, with the Longus Radii, are call'd the Supi- 
natores : their Office being to turn the Palm upwards. 

BRE WING, the Preparation of Ale, or Beer from 
Malt. The Proceſs is as follows: A Quantity of Water 
being boil'd, is left to cool, till the height of the Steam 
be over; when, ſo much is pour'd to a Quantity of Malt 
in the — as makes it of a Conſiſtence tiff 
enough to be juſt well row'd up: After ſtanding thus 4 of 
an Hour, a ſecond Quantity of the Water is added, and 
row'd up as before. Laſtly, the full Quantity of Water is 
added; and that in proportion as the Liquor is intended to 
be ſtrong or weak : This art of the Operation is call'd 
Maſbing. The whole ſtands two or three Hours, more or 
leſs, according to the Strength of the Wort, or. the Diffe- 
rence of Weather, and is then drawn off into a Receiver; 
and the Maſhing repeated for a ſecond Wort, in the ſame 
manner as for the firſt ; only the Water to be cooler than 
before, and to ſtand only half the Time. The two Worts 
then mix'd, the intended Quantity of Hops are added, and 
the 1 . cloſe cover d up, gently boil'd in a Copper the 
{pace of an Hour or two; then let into the Receiver, and 
the Hops ſtrain'd from it into the Coolers. 
Barm or Leſt is apply'd ; and it is left to work, or ferment, 
till it be fit to tun up. 

For' Small Beer there is a third Maſhing, with the Wa- 
ter near cold, and not left to ſtand above 3 of an Hour, to 
be hopp'd and boil'd at Diſcretion. For Double Beer or 
Ale, the two Liquors reſulting from the two firſt Maſh- 
ings, muſt be us'd as Liquor for a third Maſhing of freſh 
Malt for Fine Ale. The Liquor thus brew'd, is further 
prepar'd with Moloſſes. 

For Yeſt, ſome uſe Caſtle Soap, others Flour and Eggs, 
others an eſſential Oil of Barley; others a Quinteſſence ot 
Malt, others of Wine, and others the Sal Panariſtus. 

For the Preparation of the Matter, and the RE 
of the Liquors thus brew'd, ſee Marr and Marr-Li- 
QuUoR ; ſee al'o BEER and Art. For the brewing of Malt 
Spirits, ſee DisTILLAT10N. 


BRIBERY, in Law, a great Miſprifion, when any Per- 
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When cool, the 


' ſhould be made either in the Spring or Autu 855 1 
if it 


BRI 


ſon in Judicial Place, takes any Fee, Penſion. ( 
ward, h Brocage for doing his Office, but of teh 
only. 

BRICK, a fat reddiſh Earth, form'd into long 8 

4 Inches in Breadth, and 8 or 9 in Length, by meas 
wooden Mould ; and then bak'd or burnt in a Kiln 18 
for the Uſes of Building, : en 

Bricks appear to be ot a very antient ſtandi | 
er of Babel eing built thereof, as appears bol bal 
cred Hiſtory, and from the Remains thereof ſtill in * 
Under the firſt Kings of Rome, they built with we 
ſquar'd Stones, which they learnt from the Tyſeay;. 17 
wards the latter Time of the Republick, they been!“ 
uſe Brick ; borrowing the Practice from the Gree; 10 
the greateſt, as well as the moſt durable Buildings of th 
ſucceeding Emperors, as the Pantheon, &c. were h. 
therewith. In the Time of Gallian, the Building, We 
compos'd of an Order of 5rick and an Order of Tofu 
ſoft grirty Stone, alternately. After him, they laid th 
the uſe of Bricks, and reſumed Flints. In the ES, 
bak'd their Bricks in the Sun : The Romans 11 8 
crude ; only leaving em to dry in the Air a long ſpace of 
Time, vis. four or five Years. The Bricks ugsq by the 
Greeks were principally of three Kinds; the fir (411 
her, i. e. of two Palms: the ſecond A, of fon 
Palms; and the third umb , of five Palms. They hai 
other Bricks, juſt half each of theſe, which they join d ts 
gether to render their Works more ſolid, as well 28 more 
agreeable to the Eye, by the diverſity of Figures and 9. 
zes of the Bricks. 

The Bricks among us are various; acquiring yarigy 
Names, according to their various Forms, Dimex. 
ons, Uſes, Method of making, Place, Sc. The prin 
pal are, 1. Compaſs Bricks, of a circular Form, us} n 
ſteyning of Walls. 2. Concave, cr hollow Bricks, on as 
ſide flat, like a common . Brick, on the other hollow: 
They are us'd to convey Water. 3. Cgging Bricks, at 
us'd to make the indented Work, under the Coping a 
Walls built with great Bricks. 4. Coping Bricks, which 
are form'd on purpoſe for coping of Walls. 5. Durch « 
Flemiſh Bricks, us'd to ee Yards and Stables, and f 
Soapboilers Fatts, and Ciſterns. 6. Clinkers, are ſuch Brick 
as are glazed by the heat of the Fire in making. 7. Fe 
ther-eag d Bricks, are like the common Statute Frick; 
only thinner on one Edge than on. the other, and ue 
us d to pen up the Brick Pannels in Timber Building, 
8. Samel or Sandal Bricks, are ſuch as lie outmoſt in x 
Kiln or Clamp, and conſequently ars ſoft and uſelel; u 
not being thoroughly burnt. 9. Great Bricks, are 12 lu 
ches long, 6 broad, and 3 thick: The Weight of one h 
bout 15 Pounds; ſo that 100 will weigh 1 500, and 1000 U 
them 15000 Pounds Weight: Their uſe is to build Fence: 
Walls; together with, 10. Plaſter, or Buttreſs Brick, 
which are of the ſame Dimenſions with them, only they 
have a Notch at one End, of half the Breadth of the 
Brick: Their uſe is to bind the Work at the Pilaſter d 
Fence- Walls, which are built of Great Bricks. 11. . 
ving Bricks, or Tiles, are of ſeveral Sizes in feren 
Countys and Places. 12. Place Bricks, are ſuch as 1 
made ina Place prepared on purpoſe for them, near the Build 
ing they are to be uſed in. 13. Statute, or finall Comm 
Bricks; theſe ought to be 9 Inches long, 4 broad, ad 
22 thick; 100 of theſe uſually weigh about 559 Pound; 
and 1000, 5500 Pounds; and about 40) in number, 41 
Tonn Weight: Theſe are commonly us'd in 2 
Hearths, Sinks, Sc. 30 or 32, if true meaſure, wil E 
a Yard Square, and 330 will pave a Square of 109 fe 
laid flat; but if laid Edg-ways, there muſt be double ti 
Number. 4 

Barbaro, in his Comment on Vitruvius, recommend 
another Form of Bricks, vis. Triangular ones, ever) 505 
a Foot long; and ſome an Inch and half thick: Tbeſe, b 
obſerves, wou'd have many Conveniencies above the fel 
as being more commodious in the Management, 4 
Expence, and of fairer Sew; adding much Beau 
Strength to the Mural Angles, where they fall graceti 
into an indented Work. And Sir H. Werton wonden * 
have never been taken into uſe; being recommended 
great an Authority, "of 

The Earth whereof Bricks are made, muſt not be * 
dy, which will make 'em both heavy and brittle; 1170 
it be too fat, which will make em crack in drying. *.” 


when made, they muſt be ſhelter'd from the Sun 
too hot, and yet be expos'd to the Air to dry. If ＋ 
made in froſty Weather, they are to be cover d ith 10 
if in hot Weather, with wet Straw. When they #* 
dried, they are burnt. je 

Bricks are burnt, either in a Kiln or Clamp : Is 
the firſt, being ſer in it, and the Kiln cover with 2 
of Bricks, they put in Wood, to dry them with 3 100 
Fire; and this they continue till they are pretty 0 
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g turning from a whitiſh dark, to 
"oe 3 The then ceaſe to put in g 
Buſh, Furze, 
firſt damm d up 
Bricks pil'd up- 


traw, 


d with wet Brick-Earth, inſtead N. 
then continue to put in more Faggots,. filio ſalutem, &c. A 


5 nſpar 
@ black tan ed to burn with 1 

\ ood, __ or Fern Faggots z my 

. of the Kiln with pieces 

3 8 nother, and clos 
'f Mortar 4 * Arches look white, and the Fire a 
i the Ki F the Kiln. Then they 


{lacken the Fire for 
by degrees : 48 Hours burning is 


bout London, they burn Bricks in 
ricks themſelves, after the manner 


enough, „ obſerves, that Bricks will have double the 
after one burning, they be ſteep'd in Water, 


Goldma 


Ctrength, if, 


W 2nd burnt afreſh. 


the Ve 


bay vitrify, 
Klas are made 


W zcoillous Ea 


Oil of BR 


If the Earth be too fat, it muſt be 


11 with Sand; and that trod out again, firſt by Cat- 
1 demper d * Bricks made of common Earth, melt, 
= by too much Heat : For which Reaſon, the 


rth which wo 


of Stones that will themſelves calcine, that 

hemence of the Fire may be broken by em: Be- 

W 5.1: which, they uſually * other Bricks, made of an 
uld melt, next the Fire. 


1cks, is an Oil of Olives, imbib'd by the Sub- 


dance of Bricks, and afterwards diſtill'd from it. The Pie- 
(es of Hrick being heated red hot in live Coals, are extin- 


ind in an Earth half ſaturated with Oil of Olives : Be- 


50 then ſeparated and pounded groſsly, the Brick imbibes A 
0 "Tis then put in a Retort, and plac'd in a 


the Oil. 


Reverberatory Furnace z and by Fire is drawn an Oil, 


which the Apothecaries call Oleum de 


teribus:; and the 


Chymilts, Oil of Philoſophers, us'd to reſolve Tumors, in 


the Spleen, in Palfies, and Epilepſies. 


BRIDGE, a Work of Maſonry, or Timber, built over a 
River, Canal, or the like, for the Convenience of croſſing 
Some learned Men make Janus to have been 


the lame. 


cke firſt Inventor of Zr:i4ges, Ships, and Crowns; becauſe 
in ſeveral Greek, Sicilian, and Tralian Coins, there are re- 


— ode 


and buckled 


F Ir OE EEE CEC 


Teſtimony given thereof by Arhenens, 
moſt notable Exploits of Julius Ceſar, was the expediti- 
ous making a Bridge of Boats over the Rhine. Xerxes is 


{aid to have made a Br! 


Sec PoxnTON 


* 


preſented on one fide a Janus with two Faces, and on 


the other a Bridge, ora Crown, or a —_ According to the 


ib. 15. one of the 


age of Ships over the Helleſpout. 


Br1DGt of Communication, is a Bridge made over a 
River ; by which two Armies or Forts, ſeparated by the 
River, have a free Communication with one another. 


Draw-Brirce, is ſuch a one as may be drawn, or ta- 


ken up, by means of a Sweep or Counterpoiſe ; and which 
ſluts up againſt the Gate, Sc. There are others with 
Pitfalls, and Beams, ſuſtain'd by two large Stakes 15 Foot 


high ; one Part whereof lowers as the other riſes. 


BRIDLE of an Horſe, is an Aſſemblage of various Mem- 
bers, or Parts ; as the Bit or Snaffle, (ſee Bir ;) the Head- 
tal, or Leathers from the Top of the Head to the Rings 
Jof the Bit; the Fillet, over the Forehead, and under the 
Foretop; Throat-band, which buttons from the Head-band 
under the Throat; Reins, the Part held in the Hand ; 


Noſe-band, 


is ſummon'd or attach 


going thro Coops at the back of the Head-ſtall, 


under the Cheeks ; the Trench, the Cavezan, 
Martingal, and Chafhalter. 
BRIEF, or BREVE, in Law, a Writ whereby a Man 


d to anſwer any Action; or more 


largely, it is taken for any Writ in Writing, iſſued out of 
” of the King's Courts of Record at Weſtminſter, where- 

any thing is commanded to be done in order to Juſtice, 
or the Execution of the King's Command : and 'tis call'd 


Brief, or Breve, 
unit; becauſe co 


amble, & C. 


The Word 


once granted to a Subject 
or Private Loſs; 


Fublick 
 Apoſt 
diſpatches to 


udlick Affairs 2 
ritten On Paper, 
ey arcdiftingui 


qua hreviter intentionem proferentis ex- 
uch'd in a few plain Words, without Pre- 


Brief is alſo us'd for Letters Patent, or a 


ſee Warir. 


olical Brits, are the Letters which the 
Princes, and other Magiſtrates, touching any 
They are fo call'd, as being very conciſe, 
without Preface or Preamble ; in which 
1h'd from Bulls, which are more ample, 


„to make a Collection for any 


Pope 


B R O 


and always wrote on Parchment, and ſeal'd with Lead or 


with the Seal of the Fiſberman, or St. Peter in a Boat, 
in the Condition of a Fiſherman z a Seal never 2 
but in the Pope's Preſence, The Brief is headed with the 
Name of the Pope apart; and commences with Dilecto 


roceeds directly to the Matter in hand, without further 


reamble. They are not ſubſcrib'd by the Pope, nor with 


his Name, but with that of his Secretary. Pope Alexan- 
der VI. inſtituted a College of Secretaries for Brie; ſinco 
which time, they have been made much longer and more 
ample than before. Formerly Briefs were only diſpatch'd 
about Affairs of Juſtice, but now they are likewiſe us d for 
Graces and Diſpenſations. 

BRIGADE, in the Military Art, a Party or Diviſion of 
a Body of Soldiers, whether Horſe or Foot. There are 
two ſorts of Brigades, according to the French way of ac- 
counting. A Brigade of an Army; which is a Body of 
Horſe of 10 or 12 Squadrons : Or of Foot, of 5 or 6 Bat- 
talions. And this way an Army is ſometimes divided into 
eight Brigades ; four of Horie, and four of Foot. A 2Bri- 
gade of a Company of Cavalry is its third Part, when it 
confiſts only of 50 Officers; but its fixth when it conſiſts 


The Word Brigade is French; ſome derive it from 
Brigand or Brigue, a ſecret Intrigue. Du Cange fetches it 
from Brigand, an ill-diſciplin'd Soldier, who ſcours the 
Country, and plunders it of every thing, without waiting 
for the Enemy; as the Armies of Arabs, Tartars, &c. The 
Origin of the Word * em is, again, deduced from Hri- 
gandine ; a Weapon wherewith the Army rais'd by the 
Pariſiaus, during the Captivity of their K. Zohn in Eng- 
land, notorious 55 their 3 were arm'd. 

Br1caDiER, an Officer that commands a Brigade of 
Horſe and Foot in an Army: He is very conſiderable, and 
goes next to the Mareſchal de Camp. 

BRTOAD E- Aſajor, is an Officer appointed by the Briga- 
dier to aſſiſt him in the Management and ordering his Bri- 
gade ; and he acts there, as a Major-General does in an 


of 100. 


rmy. F 
BRIGANDINE, a Coat of Mail, or a kind of antient 
defenfive Armour; conſiſting of thin jointed Scales or 
Plates, pliant and eaſy to the Body. Some confound it 
_ Haubergeon, and ſome with a Brigantine, a low long 
Veſſel. 

BRIGANTINE, is a ſmall, flat, open, light Veſſel, 
which goes both with Sails and Oars, and is either for 
Fighting or giving Chaſe. It hath uſually 10 or 12 Ben- 
ches on a ade for the Rowers, a Man and an Oar to each 
Bench. They are principally us'd by the Corſairs : All the 
Hands aboard being Soldiers; and each having his Muſ- 
ket ready under his Oar. | 

BRINGERS-UP, in a Battalion, are the whole laſt 
Rank of Men in it, or the laſt in every File. 

BROCADE, or BROCARD, in Commerce, a Stuff, or 
Cloth of Gold, Silver, or Silk, rais'd and enrich'd - with 
Flowers, Foliages, or other Figures, according to the Fan- 
cy of the Manufacturer. Formerly, the Term was re- 
ſtrain'd to Cloths wove, either wholly of Gold, both Woof 
and Warp; or of Silver, or of both together: Bur by de- 

es, it came likewiſe to paſs for ſuch as had Silk inter- 
mix'd, to fill up, and terminate the Flowers of Gold and 
Silver. At preſent, any Stuff of Silk, Satin, or even fim- 
ple Taffary, when wrought, and enrich'd with Flowers, Ec. 
obtains the Denomination of Brocade. 

BROKERS, are of two Kinds: The firſt Zrchange- 
Brokers, who deal in Matters of Money and Merchandize, 
between Engliſhmen and Strangers; by drawing the Bar- 

ain to Particulars, and the Parties to Conclufion : for which 
5 have a Fee or Reward. Theſe, in our old Law-Books, 
are call'd Broggers ; and in Scotland, Broccarii ; i. e. ac- 
cording to Skene, Mediators or Interceſſors in any Con- 
tract, c. Theſe make it their Buſineſs to know the Al- 
teration of the Courſe of the Exchange, to inform Mer- 
chants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe, who have Mo- 
ney to receive or pay beyond Sea, who are proper Perſons 
for negotiating the Exchange with; and when the Matter 
is accompliſh'd, that is, when the Money is paid, thay have 
for Brokerige two Shillings per 100 Pounds Sterling. 

In France, till the Middle of the XVIIth Century, their 
Exchange-Brokers were called Courtiers de Change; but 
by an Arret of Council, in 1639, the Name was chang'd 
for that more creditable one of Agents de Change, Ban- 
que, & Finance : And in the Beginning of the XVIIIth 

„to render the Office ſtill more honourable, the Ti- 
tle of King's Counſellors was added. At Grand- Cairo, and 


ſeveral Places of the Levant, the Arabs who do the Office 
of Exchange-Brokers, are call'd Conſuls: The manner of 
whole negotiating with the European Merchants, has fome- 


thing in it fo very particular, that we have referr'd it to a 
diſtin Article: See Consur.. The Exchange-Brokers at 
1 Amſterdam, 


reen Wax; whereas Briefs are ſeal'd with red Wax, and 


ſtolicam Benediftionem; &c. and 


1 
i 
: 
* 


Amſterdam, -call'd Makelaers, are of two Kinds; the one 
like the Engliſh, call'd Sworn Brokers, becauſe of the 


Oath they take before the Bourgermeſters ; the others ne- 


otiate without any Commiſſion, and are 'call'd Walking 

rokers. The firſt are in Number 395; whereof 375 are 
Chriſtians, and 20 Jews: The others are near double that 
Number: So that in Amſterdam there are near 1000 Ex- 
change-Brokers. The difference berween the two confiits 
in this ; that the Books and Perſons of the former are be- 
liev'd and own'd in the Courts of Juſtice ; whereas, in 
Caſe of Diſpute, the latter are diſown'd, and their Bargains 


annull'd. The Fee of the ſworn Exchange-Brokers of 


mſterdam, is fix'd by two Regulations, of 1613, and 
pen with regard to Matters of Exchange, to 18 Sols for 
100 Livres, or 600 Florins z i. e. 3 Sols for 100 Florins, 
payable, haif by the Drawer, and half by the Perſon who 
pays the Money. But Cuſtom has made conſiderable Al- 
tcrations herein. | 

In the Eaſt, all Affairs are tranſacted by Brokers, whom 
the Per/ians call Delal, i. e. Great Talkers. The manner 
of making their Markets is very fingular : After the Bro- 
kers have launch'd out into long, and uſually impertinent 
Diſcourſes ; coming towards a Conclufion, they only talk 
with their Fingers. The Buyer and Seller's Broker, each 
take the other by the Right Hand, which they cover with 
their Coat, or a Handkerchief : The Finger ſtretch'd out, 
ſtands for fix ; bent, for five ; the Tip of the Finger for 
one; the whole Hand 100; and the Hand clench'd, 1000. 
They will expreſs even Pounds, Shillings, and Pence by 
their Hands. During all this myſtick Commerce, the two 
Brokers appear as cold and compos'd, as if there were no- 
thing paſſing between 'em. | 

The other kind of Brokers,are Pawn-Brokers,who let out 
Money to neceſſitous People upon Pawns : Theſe are more 
properly call'd Friferers. The Word comes from the Saxon 
Breacan, to break; whence Brokos, a broken Dealer: None 
but broken Tradeſmen and Freemen of the City, being 
formerly allow'd to be Brokers. 

In the Cities of [aly, there are Companies eſtabliſh'd 
by Authority, for the letting out Money on Pawns ; call'd 
Mounts of Piety : An honourable Title, little becoming 
ſuch Inſtitutions ; inaſmuch as the Loan is not gratis. In 


ſome Parts of Tray, __ have likewiſe Mounts of Piety of 


another kind, wherein they only receive ready Money, and 
return it again with Intereſt at ſo much er Annum. At 
Bonlegine they have ſeveral of theſe Mounts; which are 


diſtinguiſh'd into Frank and Perpetual. The Intereſt of 


the former is only four per Cent. in the latter at ſeven. 

Sock BRORERS, are they who buy and ſell Shares in the 
Jo'n*-Siocks of a Company or Corporation, for any Perſon 
that ſhall deſire them. 

BRONCHIA, in Anatomy, the little Tubes into which 
the Bottom of the Trachea is branch'd, at its Entrance in- 
to the Lungs; and which are diſtributed thro every Part 
therco5 ſerving for the Conveyance of the Air in Reſpira- 
tion, The Bronchia conſiſts of Cartilages like the Tra- 
chea ; only here the Cartilages are perfectly circular, with- 
out any membranous hard Part : They are join'd together 
by the Membranes that inveſt em, and are capable of be- 
ing {hot out lengthwiſe in Inſpiration ; and of being drawn 
into each other in Expiration. The Word is Greek, where 
it ſigniſſes the ſame thing. See Lunss. 

BRONCHIAL, a particular Artery of the Lungs, call'd 
the Bro:clial Artery. It ariſes from the deſcending Trunk 
of the Aorta, and diſtributes it; and embracing the Tra- 
chea, purſues the Courſe of the Brouchia, accompanying 
all their Branches thro their whole Progreſs. There is al- 
ſo a Bronchial Vein, which accompanies the Artery, and 
divides into the ſame Number of Branches with it: The 
Artery brings Blood to the Bronchia, for the Nutrition 
thereof, and of the Veſicles of the Lungs; and the Vein 


carries it off again to the Cava, where it ſoon terminates. 


The Bronchial Artery is ſometimes ſingle; but more fre- 

quently double ; ſometimes triple. 
BRONCHIC-MrTſcles ; ſee STERNOTHYROIDEL. 
BRONCHOCELE, a Tumor, with a large round Neck, 


rifing on the Bronchial Part of the Trachea, very frequent 


in the Alps : The Latins call it Hernia Gutturis. The 

Word is form'd from the Greek Ep&y05, Bronchia, Wind- 

pipe; and un, ſwelling. | | 
BRONCHOTOMY, or Taryngotomy, in Chirurgery, 


the Operation of cutting into the Windpipe to prevent Suf- 


tocation, Ec. in a Suinaucy. Tis thus perform'd ; the Bo- 
dy of the Patient being prepar'd, an Incifion is made be- 
tween the Huuuli, or Rings of the Aſpera Arteria, an Inch 
below the Bottom of the Larynx ; the Skin and Integuments 
divided, and the Muſcles remov'd; a Silver Tube is apply'd, 
and the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe remov'd ; and the Wound 
heal'd; nouriſhing Clyſters being apply'din the mean time, 
it.NezJutition be impracticable. See Laxyncoromuy, The 
Word comes from the Greek GN D, Windpipe; and 
Tip, ſecs. | | 
I 
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BROOMING, or Breaming of a Ship ; is bur, 
the Filth ſhe has contracted on wag” i mig 
Reeds, Sc. when ſhe is on a Carcen, or on the G w, 
ſo that it is a kind of 2 | and; 
BROTHER, a Term elation between two 1 
Children, {prung from the ſame Father or Mother 1 
Antients apply d the Term Brocher indifferently to ,| 
all who ſtocd related in Collateral Lines, as Uncl., * 
Nephews, Couſins German, Sc. This we learn, ng, an 
from a great many Paſſages in the Old Teſtament N 
alſo from profane Authors: Cicero, in his Phil; icks, f 
« Antonia was both Wife and Siſter of Mar Aut. * 
e becauſe ſhe was Daughter of his Brother C. Anton, , 
And as to Couſins German, Tullus Haſtilius, in D. — 
Halicarnaſſeus, calls the Horatii and Curatii Baorun, 
becauſe they were Siſter's Children. Among us, tis a 
tomary for Kings to give the Title Brother to each other 
The Unction in Coronation being eſteem' d to ſettle a king 
of Brotherhood. Nor is the Cuſtom modern; Menant; 
mentions a Letter of Co/roes, King of Perſia, to the Eu. 
peror Fuſtinian, beginning thus; Coſroes King of Kings, & 
ro the Emperor Juſtinian My Breather. Kings now al 
give the ſame Appellation to the Electors of . Empire 
And the like was given by the King of France to the pre 
ſent King of Sardinia, while only Duke of Savoy. | 
The Latin Word is Frater; which Scaliger and Voſſe de. 
rive from ere, for pc# mp z which properly ſignifiesa Perf 
who draws Water in the ſame Well: gear, in Greek, fi. 
fying Nell; and gegreia, a Company of People, who hare 
a Right ro draw Water out of the ſame Well. The Wai 
came originally from the City Argos, where there were os. 
ly a few Wells diſtributed in certain Quarters of the Cit, 
ro which thoſe of the ſame Neighbourhood alone repaird, 


In the Civil Law, Brothers, Fratres, in the * 7 com. 


prehends Siſters ; as, Lucius & Titia, Fratres, L. 38. de fr 
mil. Tres Fratres, Titius, Mevins, & Seia, L.; 5. de Padu 

BroTHER, is particularly us'd between Monks of the 
ſame Convent; as, Brother Zachary, Brother Bonawen- 
ture, &c. In Engliſh we more uſually ſay Friar Lachey, 
&c. from the French Frere, Brother. This Appellatia 
they borrow from the Primitive Chriſtians, who all call 
each other Brothers : But 'tis principally us'd for ſuch «f 
the Religious as are not Prieſts ; for thoſe in Orders ate ge- 
nerally honour'd with the Title of Fathers, Patres, Peres; 
whereas the reſt are only fimply Brothers. The Monks of 
St. Domi nic, are particularly call'd Preaching Brothers; a, 
Friars Predicauts: Thoſe of St. Francis, Minor Friari; 
thoſe of Charity, Ignorant Friars, &c. See FR anciscans, 
Dominicans, Cc. In the Military Orders, the Knight 
are alſo call'd Brothers : In the Order of Malta, there is 
a pai Claſs, call'd Serving Brothers; conſiſling of 
ſuch as cannot give Proofs of their Nobility. In Latinthey 
are call'd, Fratres Clicutes. See MALTA. 

BroTHERs by Adoption, ſee Apo riox. Fratres Cn. 


ſanguinei, are two Brothers, who have only the ſame Fi 


ther: And Fratres Urerini, thoſe who are only deſcended 
from the ſame Mother. | 

BROTHERS of the Roſy-Croſs ; ſee Ros icxvciax. 

BROWNISTS, a Religious Sect, which ſprung out of 
the Church of Evgland, towards the Cloſe of the XVit 
Century; Their Leader, Robert Brown, originally of Nu. 
thampron. The Occaſion of their Separation was not 2 
Fault they found with the Faith, but with the Diſcipline 
and Form of Government of the Eſtabliſh'd Church, The 
equally charg'd Corruption on the Epiſcopal Form; and o 
that of the Presbyterians, by Confittories, Claſſes, ut 
Synods : Nor would they join with any other Church; be. 
cauſe they were not aflurd of the Converſion and Piery of 
the Members that compos'd 'em ; on account of the T6 
leration of Sinners, with whom they maintain'd it an [= 
pay to communicate. They condemn'd the ſolemn Ce 

rations of Marriages in the Church; maintaining, t 

Matrimony being a Political Contract, the Confirmat® 
thereof muſt come from the Civil Magiſtrate. 


would not allow any Children to be baptiz'd of ſuch as ver 


not Members of the Church, or of ſuch as did not take 
ſufficient Care of thoſe baptiz'd before. They rejected i 
Forms of Prayers; and held that the Lord's Prayer ® 
not to be recited as a Prayer; being only given for a N 
or Model, whereon all our Prayers are to form'd. 
SEPARATIST. | 
BRUMALIA, a Feaſt of Bacchus, celebrated amt 
the antient Romans for the ſpace of 30 Days; any 
cing on the 24th of November, and ending the 20h 
December. The Brumalia were inſtituted by Row 
who uſed, during this Time, to entertain the Senate. 
Word comes from Bruma, Winter; in regard of the Ti 
when the Feaſt was held: Others will have it from 7” 
mus, or Bromins, Names of Bacchus. =p 
BRYONY, the Root of a Plant of the ſame kind it ; 
the Mechoaca : It was formerly in great Reputation“ 


Purgative ;z but has now loſt the greateſt part thereof; 7 
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by Vomiting, but 


ly, ſometimes 
eracustes me, Une Whevee ſome, Authors recom- 
ore frequ®® 4 for purging geroſities ; and even as a 
nd it, 48 — D ly. ..; Youlduc found; b a; Chy⸗ 
fecifick i, that jt conſiſted 6nly of ſallne Frineiples, 
ical Au Ren: Wherein it differs | from . Mechoacan, 
ithout an e Qs, it — — it 
ch, in 9. in Subſtance than in any other man- 
wore virrwe nent This and other Putgafüres. 
; —_ in Commerce, a Cant Name; lately gi ven to 
BUB Projects, for the raifing of Money on imaginary 
a — frequent in the Years err See 
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bes ck, &c. in hopes, by the Riſe thereof, to be 


$ ropos d to have B op and Subſcriptions taken 
4 kme time to comò and I the mean time took Mo: 
* y way of Premium, to entitle Perſons to be admitted 


8 inary : Some of em too authoriz d by Patents; and 
| qo the: Projectors and their form'd- into 
\orations :.. Some for Fiſheries, ſome for Inſurances, 
us for the digging of Mines, Cc. Poſterity, doubtleſs, 
Jil be ſurpriz d fo hear of others for cleaning the Streets, 
chers for furniſhing Shoes, others for Stockings, others for 
Foyach others for the Maintenance of Baſtard Chiſdren, others 
| Nabe buying bad Titles, others for the lending of Mo- 
Naa "Ir SL 
50 BBI. Es, in Phyſicks, little round Drops or Veſicles 
Wof any Fluid fill'd with Air, and form'd on its Surface, upon 
e Addition of more of the Fluid, as in raining ; or in 
Wes Subſtance, upon a vigorous inteſtine Commotion of its 
Warts. Bubbles are dilatable or compreſſible, i. e. take up 
ore or leſs room, as the included Air is more or leſs heat- 
Wd, or more or leſs preſs'd from without; and are, round, 
eule the included Aura acts equably from within all a- 
Wound. Their Coat or Cover is form'd of the minute Par- 
Wicles of the Fluid, retain'd either by the Velocity of the 
Wir, or by the brisk Attraction between thoſe minute Parts 
nd the Air, "Tis theſe little Bubbles, riſing up from 
Fluids, or hanging on their Surface, which form the white 
dum a- top; and 'tis theſe ſame Bubbles which form the 
Steam or Vapour flying up from Liquors in boiling, Ec. 
he manner of which ſee under BoitinG, Varous, c. 
BUBO, in Medicine, a 'Tumor arifing on the Glands of 
he Groin and Armpits, with Inflammation and Pain; 
dwing to the overflowing of the Blood in thoſe Glands, 
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e with ſome peccant Humour. There are two Kinds 


: pf Bubo's, the one call'd Benign, or Mild, the other Ma- 
an. Malignant, are divided into Peſtilential and Vene- 
We: Feſtilential ariſe on a Peſtilential Fever, Cc. Vene- 
cal Zubc's are the Product of impure Embraces; and fre- 
Nuently the Forerunner of the Pox. When a Bubo is en- 
| NaN d with a Circle of ſeveral Colours, tis a Sign it is 
eltilential, and generally Mortal. The Word comes from 
de Greek befor, Inguen ; the uſual Place of ſuch Tumors. 
BUBONOCELE, a Tumor ariſing in the Groin ; oc- 
taſon d by the Deſcent of the Epiploon or Inteſtines. Tis 
1 of Hernia or Rupture ; tho Chirurgeons call it 
n ncomplete one; and is common to Women as well as 
Fn. The Word comes from the Greck Bebwr, Inguen, and 
M 5 
ANEERS, or BOUCANEERS, a popular Term 
e Weſt Tudies, us d properly for a kind of Sera es who 
ba Th en Meat on a Grate, or Hurdle made of Hraſil 
Aa 1. ac d in the Smoak at a good height from the 
wo 1 d Houcan: whence alſo the little Lodges rais d 


oh N of their Food are call'd Boucaus; and 


A a charmin 
erxmelin, fro 
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reſſing it Soncaning. Meat boucan'd, is ſaid 
ellent Taſte, the vermil Colour of a Roſe, 
g Smell; all which it retains many Months. 
m whom we have this, adds, that the neigh- 
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bouring People ſend their Sick hither that by eating their 
boucan'd Meat they may be recover d. 97 
The Origin of t ord is reſerr id to the Caribhee Indi- 
ans, ho uſing- to cut their Priſoners of War in pieces, and 
lay em on Hurdles with Fire underneath; which they 
call'd-/Boucaning,” ie, Roaſting and Smoaking together: 
hence our Bucaneers took both their Name and their Cuſ- 
N this, Difference, that what the former did to 

, theſe did to Animals caught in Hunting. The Spa- 
#4/h call thoſe in their Territories Matadores ; from Toros, 
Killers of Bulls, and Monteros, runners in the Wood: The 
Engliſh call theirs Corolierdiers, or Cow-killers. The Bu- 
caneers are of two diſtinct Profeſſions; the one only hunt 
Bulls for their Skins, the other Boars for their Fleſh. The 
Art of boucaning, Oexmelin deſcribes thus; the Boar be- 
ing flea'd, and the Bones ſtripp'd out, is cut into Pieces of 
the Length of the Arm and ſalted, and the next Day laid 


on the Boucan ; which confiſts/of-20-or 30 Bars laid acroſs, 


half a Foot from each other: Under this they raiſe a thick 
Smoak, adding the Skin and Bones of the Boar to heigh- 
ten it. This is found vaſtly better than any ſimple Fuel; 
in regard the Volatile Salts of thoſe Parts, are by this means 
communicated to the Fleſh, which give it ſuch a Reliſh, as 
that after a little of this Boucaning, the niceſt Palate will 
eat it without further P tion. | 
 BUCCALES-GLANDULZ, are Glands diſperſed o- 
ver the inner Side of the. Cheeks and Lips, which ſeparate 
Jes uſeful in Maſtication and Digeſtion. See Mourn. 
| BUCCELLEARIH, a kind of Soldiers kept by the 
Greek Emperors, in the Provinces and Countries ; ſo call'd 
becauſe ſubſiſted by the Emperor, or becauſe he was at the 
Expence of their eating; from Buccella, a Diminutive of 
Bucca, Mouth: "Theſe being in that Country, what the 
Commenſales, or Beet-Eaters are at Court. The Buccella- 


rii, in the Army where the Emperor commanded, march'd 


before and behind him, as his Guard. There were alſo 


another. kind of Zuccellarii, under the Greek Emperors ; 
vis. the Exanzozaaaru, Greeks of Galatia, who furniſh'd the 
Soldiery with Bread. | 
The firſt kind of Huecellarii, according to ſome Authors, 
were Men whom the Emperors em loy'd in putting certain 
Perſons to Death ſecretly. The — Gloſſes interpret 
the Word - Znvoy, as allo Stationary Soldier; or a Perſon 
retain'd in the Service of any one: And the Baſtlicks ex- 
plain it in the ſame. Senſe; deriving: it from Giza, Mouth, 
Bread ; as ſignifying a Perſon who eat the Bread of ano- 
ther, on account of his Service. Among the Y;/zgoths, 
Succellarius was a general Name for all Clients or Vaſſals, 
who liv'd at the Expence of their Lords. 
' BUCCINA, an antient Military, or rather Mufical In- 
ent, uſed in War. *Tis uſually taken for a kind of 
Trumpet; which Opinion Feſtus confirms, by defining it a 
crooked Horn, plaid on like a Trumpet. Vegetius alſo ob- 
ſerves, that the Prccina was bent into a Circle; in which 
it differ d from a Trumpet, Tuba. Varro adds, they 
were call'd Horns, Cornua, becauſe originally made of the 
Horns of Cattel ; as is ſtill done among ſome People. Ser- 
vius ſeems to ſay, that they were at firſt made of Goats 
Horns: And the Scriptures call the Inſtruments us'd, both 
in War and in the Tem ple, Keren Fabel, Rams Horns; 
and Saphoroth Haijebelim, Buccing, of Rams. The Mu- 
ſical Inſtruments us d in a Military March, are Yuccinæ, 
Trumpets, Lituus, Clarions, Cornets, Fifes, Drums, Tym- 
bals, Sc. which ſee. The Marine Buccing, given by Po- 
ets and Painters to Tritons and Sea-Gods, are Shells twiſted 
in form of Snails. The Word comes from Bucca, Mouth; 
becauſe plaid on by the Mouth. + 
BUCCINA TOR, or Trumpeter, in Anatomy, a Muſ- 
cle on each fide the Face, common to the Lips and Cheeks ; 
making the inner Subſtance of the latter : Its Fibres. run 
from the Proceſſns Coronæ of the lower Jaw, to the Angle 
of the Mouth, and adhere to the upper Part of the Gums 
of both Jaws: Thro its middle paſs the upper Ductus Sa- 
livales. By this is contracted the Cavity of the Mouth, 
and the Meat is thruſt forward to the Teeth in Maſtication. 
It has its Name from Huccina, Trumpet; becauſe, when 
ſwell'd, it enlarges the Cheeks, as in ſounding a Trumpet. 


BUCENTAURE, or BUCCENTAUR, the Name of 
a large Veſſel, us'd by. the Venetiaus in the Ceremony of 


eſpouſing the Sea, perform'd each Aſcern/ion-Day with much 
Pomp. P. Fuſtiniani, gives à very preciſe Deſcription 
of the Buccentaur ; and adds, that its Origin is carry'd 
up as high as the Year of Chriſt 1311 ; tho others carry it 
higher, to the Year 1177, when the Emperor Frederick 
Barbaroſa came to Venice, to make Peace with the Repub- 
lick and the Pope: At which Time the Pope, in Conſide- 
ration of the Services the State had done him, in ſhelter- 
ing him in their City when he had been driven out of his 
own, granted them ſeveral Privileges ; and made a preſent 
to the Dege of a Gold Ring, which is the Origin of that 
yearly caſt by the Doge, from the Buccentanr, into the 
Sea. The Word comes from the Greek, fvxiyravp& ; com- 
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os'd of 83, a Panticle of Augmentation, us'd to te an 
2 Greatueſs; and — Centaur. Juſtiniun. 
adds two other Etymologies of this: the firſt from #is, and 
taurus, or rather Centaurus, the 
Veſſels in Virgil: The other from Yucemamrus, 
centuurus, a _ forg'd to fignify a 
of holding 200 Men. "hi 
BUCEPHALUS, Bnliock's Heal, Rom the Greek Be, 
bos, and x«pzan, Head. It was the Cuſtom among the 
Antients to-impreſs ſome Mark on their Horſes ; the moſt 
common were a 2, Sigma, a k, Kappa, and A Pullock's 
Head. Hence thoſe mark'd with ='s, were call'd Evppogpt 
thole with a k, Kemauliz1; and thoſe with a Bulls Head, 
Bous eh, Bucepbali. This Mark was ſtamp'd on the 
Horſe's Buttocks, and his Harneſſes; as appears from the 
Scholiaſt on Ariftophanes's Clouds, Hefyohrnus, &c. 
BOCKLER, a piece of defenſive Armour, us'd by the 
Antients to ſkreen their Bodies from the Blows of their 
Enemies. See the Pricklter of Achilles deſcrib'd in Homer, 
that of A:neas in Virgil, that of Hercules in Heffod: 
Ajax's Buckler was lin'd with ſeven Bulls Hides. The 
Shield ſucceeded the uſe of the Buckley : Yet the Sani- 
ards ſtill retain the Sword and Suckler in their Night- 
Walks. The Word comes from Hucularium; on account 


for Du. 


of the Buckles where with the Antients adorn'd their Fuck. pu 


lers. In the Days of corrupt Latin, we frequently find 


Buccula Clypei, the Buckle of the Buckler. Thomalſin 


deri ves it from Bucca, Mouth or Throat; becauſe it was 
. uſual to have Heads, 8c. repreſented on Bucklers. See 
SHIELD. | | 
Pricklers on Medals, are either us'd to fignify publick 
Vows render'd to the Gods for the Safety of a Prince; of 
that he is eſteem'd the Defender and Protector of his Peo- 
le: Theſe were call'd Votive Bucklers, and were hung at 


Altars, Sc. 


BUCOLICKS, Paſtorals, a Term uſed for a kind of 


Poems relating to Shepherds, and Flocks. Bucolick Poetry 
is the moſt ancient of all the Kinds of Poetry ; and is ſup- 
pos'd to have had its Origin in Sicily, amidſt the Mirth 
and Diverſions of the Shepherds; and to have been inſpir'd 
by Love and Idleneſs : By degrees, their Rural Gallan- 
tries were brought under Rules, and became an Art. The 
Concerns of the Plocks, the Beauties of Nature, and the 
Pleaſure of a Country Life, were their principal Subjects. 
Naſchus and Bion, were the moſt agreeable among the an- 
tient Sucolick Poets. Fonrtenelle obſerves, that Theocri- 
7115's Stile is ſometimes a little too Bucolick. Some Au- 
thors attribute the Invention of Bucolick Poetry to a Shep- 
herd call'd Daphnis; and others to Bucolztts, Son of Lao- 
medon : But this appears all Fiction. The Word is deriv'd 
from the Greek he, and v, cihus, Meat; hence g N, 
to feed Cattle; and bixAQ@r, bubulus, Herdſman. 

BUD, is a weaned Calf of the firſt Year ; fpcalled, be- 
cauſe the Horns are then in the Bug. 

Bobs, among Gardeners, the firſt Tops of moſt Sallad 
Plants, c. which are preferable to all other leſs tender 
Parts. See Cyon. | 

BUFF, in Commerce, a ſort of Leather prepar'd from 
the Skin of the Brffelo, a wild Beaſt reſembling an Ox, 
but longer and bigger ; having large thick Horns, ſhort 
black Hair, and a very ſmall Head; common enough in 
the Levant, particularly about Smyrna, Conftantinople, &c. 
where, as well as in [taly, they are frequently tam'd, and 
wrought, as we do Oxen. 

The Skin of this Animal being dreſs'd in Oil, after the 
manner of Shammy, or Chamois, makes what we call 
Bufſ-Skin ; antiently much uſed among the Military Men, 
for a kind of Coats or Doublets ; and 1 retain'd by ſome 
of our Grenadiers, as well as the French Gend'armery, on 
account of its exceeding 'Thickneſs and Firmneſs. "Tis al- 
ſo uſed for Wafte-Belts, Pouches, c. This Skin makes a 
very confiderable Article in the Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch Commerce, at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, and the 
Coaſts of Africa. | 

The Skins of Elks, Oxen, and other like Animals, 
when dreſs'd in Oil, and prepar'd after the ſame manner 
as that of the Z1ffelo, are likewiſe denominated Brff ; and 
us'd for the ſame Purpoſes. In France, there are a good 
number ot confiderable Manufacturies deſtin'd for the Pre- 
32 of ſuch Skins; particularly at Corbeil, Paris, and 

oven : Their firſt Inſtitution is owing to the Sieur Zabac, 
a Native of Cologne. The manner of Preparation ſee un- 
der the Article Cy aMois, 

BUFFET, or BUFET, was antiently a little Apart- 
ment, ſeparated from the reſt of a Room, y ſlender Wood- 
en Columns, for the diſpoſing China and Glaſs Ware, Ec. 
call'd a Cabinet: Tis now, pro rly, a large Table in a 
Nining Room, call'd alſo a Side-Board, for the Plate, Glaſ- 
ſes, Bottles, Baſons, &c. to be placed, as well for the Ser- 
vice of the Table as for Magnificence. The Buffet, a- 
mong the [/alians, call'd Credenza, is enclos'd within a Bal- 
luſtrade, Elbow high. | 
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denote an 


the name of one of ZEreas's: 
Veſſel capable of 


BUL 


BUFFOON, an Actor in Farce, or 2 Mimick | 
verts the Publick by his Pleafantries and Folie 1e 
reputed the Talent of the Jratian Comedians, rg 
thors make the Origin of Prffoonry vety antient ty 
it from à Feaſt inſtituted in rica, by K. Erith, ly 
occaſion of a Prieft, 'calld Prphon : Who after he 0 
crific'd the firſt Bullock on the Altar of Aupiter pu f. 
Guardian of the City, fled haſtily away, Without 3 1 0 
rent Reaſon; leuving the Ax and other Inftrumen, 
crifice on the Ground nor'cou'd either be Nopp'a, c 
found afterwards. The Inſtruments were here, — 
ver'd up to the Judges, and ſolemnly try'd ; the hk 
Guilty, and the reſt acquitted. This Sacrifice was 1 
in the ſame manner the following Tears: The Pre 1 
as the firſt; and the Ax condemn'd. As the wh, G 
remony was perfectly Burleſque, the Words Buffon; 
Buffoonries have been ſince apply'd to all ridiculow M nd 
meries and Farces : This Hiftory is related b Nazim 
Menage, after Salmaſtus, derives the Word Kom 9 fi 
Name given to thoſe who * on the Roman Tha 
ter with their Cheeks blow d up ;- that receiving Bom 
thereon, they might make the greater Noiſe, and { th 
People a Hughing.' GUI DF 4 f 

ls contra Naturam, & hoc vel per confuſionen — 
rum; vis. a Man or Woman with a brute Beal. 11 
Serum, + Man with a Man, or a Woman with a Wong, 
each kind is'PFeJony, without Benefit of Clergy, In antien 
Times, ſuch Offenders were bürnt by the Common Lay 
Buggery is generally encepted gat of a General Put 
The Practice is ſaid to ha troduc'd into Ely 
by the Tombayds : It is ſuppoR#%6 take its Name from th 
antient Bieavians. | Ir 

BUILDING, #'aviky defines, any Place ereQed 
Art, whether for venience, for Religion, or Man 
cence. See Hovss) 8 1 

A Regular Building, is that whoſe Plan is Square ; 
„ equal, and the Parts diſpos'd with — K 
An Irreeular Dailting, is thar, on the contrary! 
Plan is not contain d within equal or parallel Lines, eithe 
by the Nature of its Situation, or the Artifice of th 
Builder ; and whoſe Parts have not any juſt Reltin 


to one another in the Elevation. An P»ſolared = 


is that which is not attach d, join'd, or contiguoul 
any other; or is encompaſs'd with Streets, or any o 
Square, or the like; as St. Paul's, the Aalen, 
&c. A Building is ſaid to be engag u, when it is em 
paſs'd with others, and has no Front towards any Street 
cnn Place, nor any Communication without, but oh 
ck Paſſage. An znterr'd, or ſunk Building, is 

whoſe Area is below the Level of the adjacent Stet, 
— + or Garden, Sc. and whoſe loweſt Courſes of Store 
are hid. ; 

Felibien conſiders three Kinds of Buildings in Archittc 
ture; 1. Sacred Buildings; as the Temples of the Antient, 
and our Churches and Chappels. 2. Publick Building); 
as Baſilicks, or Courts of Juſtice, Tombs, Theaters, An- 

itheaters, Triumphal Arches, Gates, Bridges, Adu. 

ucts, £c. 3. Palaces, and private Houſes : Each of wid 
ſee under their propef Heads, Bas1L1c, Cuuacn, Aura 
THEATER, c. 

Bv1LD1NG is alſo us'd for the conſtructing or raifingof 
Edifice; in which Senſe it comprehends, as well the bs 
penſes, as the Invention and Execution of the Deſign there 
of, See ArRcniTECTURE. 

In Building there are three Things in view, vis. Cm 
modity, Firmneſs, and Delight: To attain theſe 
Sir Henry Wotton conſiders the whole Subject under 9 
Heads, viz. the Seat or Situation, and the Mork. Fer ib 
Situation, either that of the hole is to be conſider di u 
that of its Parts. | 

For the firſt, regard muſt be had to the Quality, 1 
8 and Salubrity of the Air; the Convenien d 

ater, Fuel, Carriage, gc. and the Agreeableneß th 
Proſpect. For the ſecond, the chief Rooms, Studies L 
braries, Cc. to lie towards the Eaſt; Offices that qu 
Heat, as Kitchens, Diſtillatories, Brew-houſes, c. wür 
South: Thoſe that require a cool freſh Air, as Cel 
Pantries, Granaries, &9c. to the North: As alſo Gall 
for Painting, Muſeums, c. which require a ſteady Light 
He adds, that the antient Greeks and Romans, ge 
ſituated the Front of their Houſes to the South : But 
modern Halians vary from this Rule. Indeed, in this" 
ter, regard muſt ill be had to the Country ; each ben 
oblig'd to provide againſt its reſpective Inconvenien® 
So that a good Parlour in Egypt, might make a good 
lar in England. See SiTuaTION. 2 

For the ſecond Head, the Situation being fix d on, 
next thing to be conſider'd is the J/ork : Under this c 
firſt the principal Parts, then the Acceſſories, or Oman", 

Under the Principals, are, firſt, the Materials ; tber 
Form or Diſpoſition, The Materials are either Nome 

3 


ick) for the Walls, Ge. or of Wood, Zrnſcar, | Doris, Tonic, "Corinthian, Compoſite ; each of 
0 Perg las lu. Poſts and Pillars of upright which ſee diſtinctly conſider d under its * Head. 
* Be amis, Summers, Crop- work, or for Joihing Columns and Pilaſters are frequently, both for — 4— 
4 See Sonn, Barca, Woor, TiuzzR, Oe. Majeſty, form'd Archwiſe; the Doctrine of which, ſee un- 1 
borm or Diſpofirion-of a Building, it mutt ei- der Ancn. Seel c 
he Fo e or Mind: The ſimple Forms are either For the Aperture they are either Doors, Windows, Stair- 
Sirhp! lar; and the Circular ones either compleat, cafes, Chimneys, or Conduics for the Suillage, c. which 
aror Ang! or deficient, ds Ovale, ſee under their Heads, Doon, Winvow, Oc. Only with 
as juſt 9 Form is very com of the greateſt regard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, that Art mould 
| imitate Nature in theſe ignoble Conveyances, and ſeparate 


1 » 


. ſtrong, durable beyond the reſt, and very 


Capacity of any 3 ir l feundof all others the moſt charge 
beautiful: bur is E ie the bending of the Walls, when 
able ; be divided; 


it comes 10 


which needed no 3 Oval 

have the fame Inconveniences, wichout the ſame. 
) venionc ing of leſs Capacity; © | 
on Angular Figures; Sir H. ton obſerves, that Sui. 


. is | 
Firmneſs; as 


entagon; but the Architect ha e Diffculties to 
tapple with, in diſpoſing the = . | 4 6 4 wing the Va- 
Feities den Bene het err dor Curiofity 
than Convenieney : and agen —— ng: are 
Vicch'd on, as being a Mei eto Extremes. 
see wherber de be hen Square or 
"Henry Wotton prefers the 


| is diſputed. © 4 
| acer provided the Length don't exceed the Breadch by 
il ne third. 25 bog 3 F0 To a> \ 
Figures, partly Circular and partly Angular, may 
Nee judg d of from the Rules of the Simple ones 3; only they 
der this particular Defect, that they (offend againſt Uni- 
Formit! Fodeed Uniformity and Variety may ſeem to be 
Woppoſſte to each other: but Sir H. Votton obſerves, they 
y be teconcil'd; and for an Inſtance, mentions the Struc- 
ure of the Human Body where both meet. Thus much 
for the firſt grand Diviſion; vis. the M hole of a Building. 
For the ſecond Diviſion, or the Parts of a Fabrick, Ha- 
tia Alberti compriſes em under five. Heads; viz. the 
Foundation, Walls, Apertures, Compartitions, and Cover. 
For the Foundation, to examine its Firmneſs, Vitruvius 
orders the Ground to be dug ap; an apparent Solidity not to 
be truſted to, unleſs the whole Mold cut thro be found ſolid : 
e does not indeed limit the Depth of the Digging 3 Pal. 
adio limits it to a fixth Part of the Height of the Puild- 
Wo This Sir Henry Morton calls rhe Natural Foundation, 
Wwhereon is to ſtand the Subſtruction, or Ground-work, to 
Wſupport the Walls, which he calls the Artificial Foundati- 
on: This then is to be level; its loweſt Ledge, or Row of 
tone only, cloſe laid with Mortar, and the broader 
Wthe better; at the leaſt, twice as broad as the Wall: Laſt 
ly, ſome add, that the Materials below ſhould be laid juſt 
as they grew in the Quarry ; as ſuppoſing em to have the 
Woreatelt Strength in their natural Poſture. De Lorme en- 
Forces this, by obſerving, that the breaking or yeilding of 
Wa Stone in this Part, but the Breadth of the Back of a 
WE nite, will make a Cleft of above half a Foot in the Fa- 
brick above. For Pallificarion, or piling the Ground-Plot, 
V much commended by Vitruvius, we ſay nothing; that 
eing requir'd only in a moiſt marſhy Ground, which ſhould 
Peser be choſen : Nor perhaps are there any Inſtances of 
this 1 where it was not Neceſſity that drove em to it. 
Pee FouxDATtON, 
For the Malls, they are either entire and continued, or 
Witermitted ; and the Intermiſſions are either Columns or 
Pilaſters, ' Entire, or continu'd Walls, are variouſly diftin- 
puſh'd ; by ſome, according to the Quality of the Mate- 
Lak, as they are either Stone, Brick, O. others only con- 
fider the Poſition of the Materials z as when Brick, or 
ſquare Stones are laid in their Lengths, with Sides and 
* toperher, or 8 Points . — a Network, 
. ASONRY, ce great Laws of Muring, are, that 
the Walls Rand verpendioalar to the — work ; the 
Right Angle being the Cauſe of all Stability: that the 
maſlieſt and heavieſt Materials be loweſt, as 33 to bear 
ban be born ; that the Work diminiſh in Thickneſs, as it 
hog bed fr eaſe of Weight and Expence : that certain 
, Or f i 
nterlaid, like — _ Luſta 8 — wa — N 
. * Under. parts 5 6 Uedoy 1 And Jaftly, de 
2 9 r bound; theſe being the Nerves of the 
each fide the — prac Mower, — = jy 9 — 
Stones ; which 44 d. en in Brick H uildings, with ſquar 
The! add both Beauty and Strength. See WAL. 
umns 0 vs, as before obſerv'd, are either 'Co- 
r kilaſters; whereof there are five Orders, vis. 


beſides an ill Diſtribution of Light, 


| whole Structure, and every 


them from Sight, where a running Water is wanting, into 


the moſt remote, loweſt, and thickeſt Part of the Founda- 
paſſing up thro the Walls, like 4 


tion ; with ſecret Vents, 
Tunnel, to the open Air; which the Fraliars all commend 
for the Diſcharge of noifom  Vapors. | 

For the Compartition, or Diſtribution of the Groundplot 
into Apartments, &c. Sir H. Wotton lays down theſe Preli- 
minaries ; That the Architect never fix his Fancy on a 
Paper Draught, how exactly ſoever ſet off in Perſpeive z 
much leſs on a mere Plan, without a Model, or Type of the 


Wood ; that this Model be as plain and unadorn'd as poſ- 
fible, to prevent the Eye's being i 'd on, and that the 


bigger this Model, the better. In the Compartition it ſelf, 
there are two general Views, vis. the Gracefulneſs, and 


Uſefulneſs of the Diſtribution, for Rooms of Office and 
Entertainment ; as far as the Capacity thereof, and the 
Nature of the Country will allow. The Gracefulneſs will 
conſiſt in a double Analogy or Correſpondency; firſt, be- 
tween the Parts and the Whole, whereby a large Fabrick 
ſhould have large Partitions, Entrances, Columns, 
and, in brief, all the Members large: The ſecond, between 
the Parts themſelves, with regard to Length, Breadth, and 
Height. The Antients determin'd the Length of their 
Rooms, that were to be Oblongs, by double their Breadth 
and their Height by half their Breadth and Length adde 
together. When the Room was to be preciſely Square, they 
made the Height half as much more as the Breadth : 
which Rules, the. Moderns take occafion to diſpenſe with; 
ſometimes Iquaring the Breadth, and making the Diagonal 
thereof the Meaſure of the Height ; and ſometimes more. 
This deviating from the Rules of the Antients, is aſcrib'd 
to M. Angelo. N 
The ſecond Conſideration in the Compartition, is the 
Uſefuln&Þ ; which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient num- 
ber of Rooms of 'all Kinds, with their proper Communi- 
cations, and without Diſtraction. Here the chief Difficul- 
ty will lie in the Lights and Staircaſes. The Antients were 

etty eaſy on both thoſe Heads, having generally two cloi- 

er'd open Courts, one for the Women's Side, the other for 
the Men: Thus the Reception of Light into the Body of 
the Building was eaſy; which among us muſt be ſupply'd, 
either by the open Form of the Building, or by graceful 
Refuges or Breaks, by terraſſing a Story in danger of Dark- 
neſs, and by Abajours, or Sky-Lights. For caſting the Stairca- 
ſes, it may be obſerv'd, that the /ralians frequently diſtribute 
the Kitchen, Bake-houſe, Buttery, £9c. under Ground, next 
Above the Foundation, and ſometimes level with the Floor 
of the Cellar ; raiſing the firſt aſcent into the Houſe 15 
Foot, or more : which, beſide the removing of Annoyances 
our of the Sight, and 228 much room above, does, b 
elevating the Front, add a Majeſty to the whole. Indeed, 
Sir H. Wotton obſerves, that in England the natural Hoſpi- 
tality thereof, won't allow the Buttery to be fo far out of 
fight ; beſides that, a more luminous Kitchen, and a ſhor- 
ter Diſtance between that and the Dining-Room, are re- 
quir'd, than that Compartition will well bear. In the Diſ- 
tribution of Lodging Rooms, tis a popular and antient 
Fault, eſpecially among the Taliaus, to caſt the Partitions 
ſo, as when the Doors are all open, a Man may ſee through 
the whole Houſe ; grounded on the Ambition of ſhewin 
a Stranger all the Furniture at once : an intolerable Hard- 
ſhip on all the Chambers, except the Inmoſt, where none 
can arrive but thro all the refit, unleſs the Walls be ex- 
treme thick for ſecret Paflages : nor will this ſerve the Turn, 
without at leaſt three Doors to each Chamber ; a thing 
inexcuſable, except in hot Countries: Befides its being a 
weakning to the Building, and the Neceſſity it occaſions of 
making as many common great Rooms as there are Stories, 
which devours a great deal of room, better employ'd in 
Places of Retreat; and mult likewiſe be dark, as running 
thro the Middle of the Houſe. In the Compartition, the 
Architect will have occafion for frequent Shifts ; thro which 
his own Sagacity, more than any Rules muſt conduct him. 
Thus he will be frequently put to ſtruggle with Scarcity of 
Ground ; ſometimes to damn one room for the Benefit of 
the reſt, as to hide a Buttery under a Staircaſe, c. at other 
times, to make thoſe the moſt beautiful which are moſt in 
Sight; and to leave the reſt, like a Painter, in the Sha- 
dow, C . | | | 

For the Covering of the Building; this is the laſt in the 
Execution, but the firſt in the Intention : for who ary 

uild, 


Part thereof, in Paftboard or 
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Perſon be inform'd of its Age; that, i 


BUL. 


Þuild, but to ſhelter ? In the Covering, or Roof, there are 
two extremes to be avoided, the making it too heavy or 
too light : The firſt will preſs. too much on the Under- 
work ; the latter has a more ſecret Inconvenience ; for the 
Cover is not only a bare Defence, but a Band or. Ligature 
to the whole Building 3 and there requires à rea onable 
Weight. Indeed, of the two Extremes, a Houſe top-heavy 
is the worſt. Care is likewiſe to be taken, the Preſſure be 
equal on each Side; and Palladio wiſhes, that the whole 
Burden might not be laid on the outward Walls, but that 
the Inner liLewiſe bear their Share. The Fatrans are very 
curious in the Proportion and Gracefulneſs of the Pent or: 


Slopeneſs ; dividing the whole Breadth into nine Parts,where- /; 


* 


of two ſerve for the height of the higheſt Top or Ridge from 
the loweſt : But in this Point, regard muſt be had to the 
Quality of the Region; for, as Palladio inſinuates, thoſe 


 Climates which fear the falling of much Snow, ought. to 


have more inclining Pentices than others. See CovERING. 
Thus much for ay” x gr or eſſential Parts of a Build- 
ing: For the Acceſſories, or Ornaments, they are fetch'd 
from Painting and Sculpture. The chief things to be re- 
garded in the firſt, are, that no Room have too much, 
which will occaſion a Surfeit; except in Galleries, £c. that 
the beſt Pieces be placed where there are the feweſt Lights: 
Rooms with ſeveral Windows are Enemies to:Painters, nor 
can any Pictures be ſeen in Perfection, unleſs illumin d, like 
Nature, with a fingle Light: That in: the Diſpoſition 
regard be had to the Poſture of the Painter in working, 
which is the moſt natural for the Poſture of the Spectator z 
and that they be accommodated to the Intentions of the 
Room they are us'd in: See PAIN TIN. For Sculpture, 
it muſt be obſerv'd, that it ben't too abundant z eſpecially. 
at the firſt approach of a Building, or at the Entrance; 


white Stone, be not colour'd in their Concavity too 
black, but rather duſky ; the Sight being diſpleas d with 
too ſudden Departments from one extreme to another. 
That fine Sculptures have the Advantage of nearneſs, 
and coarſer of Diſtance; and that in placing of Figures 
aloft, they be reclin'd a little forwards : 5 
viſual Ray extended to the Head of the Figure, is lon- 
ger than that reaching to its Feet, which will of neceſſity 
make that Part appear further off; ſo that to reduce it to 
an erect Poſture, it muſt be made to ſtoop a little forwards. 
M. le Clerc, however, won't allow of this Reſupination, 
but will have. every Part in its juſt Perpendicular. See 
STATUE, | ae . | 124 * 1 
To judge of a Building, Sir H. Watton lays down the 
following Rules: 1. That before fixing any Judgment, a 
? the apparent De- 
cays be found to exceed the Proportion of Time, it may be 
concluded, without further Inquiſition, either that the Si- 
tuation is naught, or the Materials or Workmanſhip too 
{light. If it be found to bear its Years well, let him run 
back, from the Ornaments and Things which ſtrike the Eye 
firſt, to the more eſſential Members; till he be able to 
form a Concluſion, that the Work is commodious, firm, 
and delightful ; the three Conditions, in a good Building, 
laid down at firſt, and agreed on by all Authors. This, he 
eſteems the moſt Scientifical Way of judging. 
propoſes another, vis. by paſſing a running Examination 
over the whole Edifice, according to the Structure of a 
well-made Man; as, whether the Walls ſtand upright on 
a clean Footing and Foundation; whether the Buildin 
be of a beautiful Stature; whether, for the Breadth, it 


appear well burniſh'd ; whether the principal Entrance be 


on the middle Line of the Front, or Face, like our Mouths; 
the Windows, as our Eyes, ſet in equal Number and Dif: 
tance on both Sides ; the Offices, like the Veins, uſefully 
diſtributed, &c. Laſtly, Vitruvius gives a third Method 
of Judging 3 ſumming up the whole Art under theſe fix 
Heads : Ordination, or the ſettling the Model and Scale of 
the Work ; Diſpoſition, the juſt Expreſſion of the firſt De- 
ſign thereof 3 (which two, Sir H. Wotton thinks he might 
have ſpar'd, as belonging rather to the Artificer than the 
Cenſurer:) Eurithmy, the agreeable Harmony between 
the Length, Breadth, and Height of the ſeveral Rooms, 
Oc. Symmetry, or the Agreement between the Parts and 
the Whole; Decor, the due Relation between the Build. 
ing and the Inhabitant: Whence Palladio concludes, the 
2 1 Entrance ought never to be limited by any Rule, 
ut the Dignity and Generoſity of the Maſter. And laſt- 
ly, Diſtribution, the uſeful caſting of the ſeveral Rooms, 
or Office, Entertainment, or Pleaſure. Theſe laſt four are 
ever to be run over, e'er a Man paſs any determinate Cen- 
ſure: And theſe alone, Sir Henry obſerves, are ſufficient to 
condemn or acquit any Building whatever. See Eukiru- 
MY, e Sc. 
Dr. Fuller gives us two or thre iſms i 
R. e 2 e good Aphoriſms in 
iſt, Let not the common Rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſeve- 
ral Rooms common: i. e. The common Rooms not to be 
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- diſorderly and ravenous A 
where a Dorick Ornament, is much preferable to a Corin- Caninus. In the Philo 
thian one; that the Niches, if they contain Figures of Account of a Perſon affect 


ecauſe, the 


Vaſſari 


x = 3 


private or retir'd, as the Hall, Galleries, c. Which 
to be open, and the Chambers, 'E&9c.' retir d. 
2d, A Houſe had berter he too little for a Day, thas 
big for @ Year. Houſes therefore to be proportion d Fe 
dinary Occaſions, . Le ee 
zd, Country Houſes muſt be Subſtantives, able 25 | 
of themſelves. Not like City Zuildings, ſupported and rel 
ter d on each Side by their Neighbours,” | 
Ath, Let not the Front look aſqnint on a Stranger , 
accoſt 2 his Entrance. ,\' 2 
th, Let the. Offices keep their due Diſtance from 11 
Manſion Houſe ; thoſe are roo familiar, which are of the 
T 


2 . 


ame Pile with it. 


- BULB, in Botany, an oblong Root, nearly round my 
poſed of ſeveral Skins, or Coats, laid one over another : 
and caſed, as it were, within one another; ſending ford 
from its lower Part a great number of Fibres. The Roots 
the common Onion, the Daffodil, the Hyacinth, are of the 
bulbous Kind. Tbe Name is alfo given to tuberous Ro, 
compos'd of a ſolid continued Subſtance, without any Skin 
laid over one another: Thus, the Roots of Saffra wy 
Colchique are call'd >ulbous Roots. See Roor, 

Dr. Gre obſer ves, that in vulbous Plants, as well a; m. 
ny Perennial ones, the Root is annually renew'd, or repair, 
out of the Trunk or Stalk it ſelf : That is, the Baſis of cu 
Stalk, continually, and inſenſibly deſcends below the Surk: 
of the Earth; and hiding it ſelf therein, is, both in Ni. 
ture, Place, and ang 'd into a true Root. Thy, 
in Brownwort, th e, Waking: by degrees, becomes th: 
upper Part of — ; tig pext Year the lower Pat: 

the next rots a fre ſh ſupply coming, 

- BULIMY, or BOULI a Diſeaſe, occafioning i 
tite 5 call'd alſo Appenty 
ical Tranſactions, we have a 
with a Bul: my, inſomuch thathe 
wou'd eat up an dreigaty Leg of Veal at a common Meal, and 
feed on Sow-thiſtles, c. cur'd by giving up ſeveral Wom 
of the Length and Thickneſs of a 'Tobacco-Pige. The 
Word comes from the Greek fie, Jos, and Nies, Hunger; 
as if the Patient had an Appetite ſufficient to eat an Un. 

BULK of a Ship, is her whole Content in the Hold, fe 
ſtowage of Goods. See BREAR-BZuLk. 

. Bulk-Heaas, are Partitions made acroſs a Ship, with 

Boards of Timber, whereby one Part is divided from ano 
ther. The Bulk-Head afore, is the Partition between the 
Fore-· Caſtle, and Graling in the Head, and in which ar 
the Chaſe- Ports. 
BULL, a Letter diſpatch'd from the Roman Chancery, 
ſeal'd with Lead; 1 to the Edicts, Letters I 
tents, and Proviſions, of ſecular Princes. If the ulli be 
Letters of Grace, the Lead is hung on Silk Threads; if 
they be Letters of Juſtice, and Executory, the Lead is 
W a Hempen Cord, ' » 

e Bull is the third kind of Apoſtolical Reſcript, and 
the molt in uſe, both in Affairs of Juſtice and Grace. [ti 
wrote on Parchment; by which it is diſtinguiſh'd from 2 
fimple Signature, which is on Paper. A Hull is IN 
Signature enlarg d: What the latter comprehends in a t:s 
Words, the former dilates and amplifies. Yet the Zu 
not to take in more Matter than the Signature ; being on 
to amplify the Stile in Clauſes of Ceremony. The 3, 
in the Form wherein it is to be diſpatch'd, is divided nv 
five Parts; vis. the Narrative of the Fact; the Concept: 
on; the Clauſe ; the Date; and the Salutation, in vd 


g the Pope takes on himſelf the 9 of Servant of H. 


vants, Servus Servorum Dei. Properly ſpeaking, "tits 
Seal, or pendant Lead alone that is the Bull; it be 
that which gives it the Title and Authority, The el 
preſents, on one Side, the Heads of St. Peter and St, Paw 
on the other, the Name of the Pope, and the Year of bs 
Pontificat. Bulls are wrote in an old round Gothic Lett 
By Bulls, Jubilees are granted ; without 'em no Jin 
in the Romi/b Church, are allow'd to be conſecrated. 
Spain, Bulls are requir'd for all kinds of Benefices ; ® 
in France, &c. ſimple Signatures are ſufficient; except 
for Biſhopricks, Abbeys, Dignities, and Priories Cone 
tual. According to the Laws of the Roman Chance!) " 
Benefice exceeding 24 Ducats per Aunum, ſhould be dt 
ferr'd but by Bulls : But the French would never fu 
to this Rule, except for ſuch Benefices as are tax'd * 
2 Chamber ; for the reſt, they reſerve the N 
of diſſembling the Value, expreſſing it in general Term 
Cujus & illi forſan annexorum fructus 24 Duca 
Auri, de camera ſecundum communem eſtimation Wr 
lorem Annuum non excedunt. The Bulls brought 1. 
France, are limited and modetated by the Laws and 
toms df the Land, before they are regiſter'd ; nor 1. 
thing admitred till it have been well examin'd, and fou p 
to contain nothing contrary to the Liberties of the Gal 
Church : Thoſe Words, proprio motu, in a Bull, de , 
cient to make the whole © rejected. Nor do the por | 
admit 'em implicitly ; but, having been examind Vf 
3 


uting Null, by this means; remains without 2 
"xi ku be die Method of proceeding with the Court 


hree Commiſſaries to whom they are direc- 
ons of HG ks bo Biſhop or Official. This Publication 


. 


. mern, po who iflu'd it, but an Appeal is brought 
o him agal be Perſon who is ſuppos d to make it: 
hus the 


ing the Pontiff. 
be in. Cena Domini, is a Bull read every Year, 


f 

of Recleliaftical Jurilditicn, Sc. 

After the Death of a Pope, no Hulls are diſpatch d du- 
ino the Vacancy of the 8ee: To prevent any Abuſes there. 
— as ſoon as the Pope is dead, the Vice-Chancellor of 
de Roman Church takes the Seal of the Bulls ; and, in 
te Preſence of ſeveral Perſons, orders the Name of the 
leceas d Pope to be eras d; and covers the other Side, on 
"hich are the Faces of St. Peter and Paul, with a Linen 
Cloth; ſealing it up with his own Seal, and giving it thus 
; el to the Chamberlain, to be preſeryv'd, fo as no Bulls 
av be ſcal'd with it in the mean time. 

8 The Word Hull, is deriv'd from bullare, to ſeal Letters; 
. from bulla, a Drop or Bubble: Others derive it from 
Je Greek gad, Council; Pezron from the Celtic Bull, 
Ind bu, Bubble. | | 
Calden Bur t, is an Ordonnance, or Statute, made by the 
raperor Charles IV. in 1356. ſaid to have been drawn up 
Wy that celebrated Lawyer Bartoli : This is the Funda- 
mental Law of the Empire. Till this time, the Form and 
Ceremony of the Election of an Emperor, were dubious 
d undetermin'd ; and the Number of Electors not fix d. 
WT his folemn Edict regulated the Functions, Rights, Pri- 
ieges, and Preeminences of the Electors. The Original, 


Hours, with Darts, Javelins, Scimiters, c. laying deſ, 
rately about them, till they fall down on the 7. Ig [oc 
preſs'd with Blows: After reſting a Momeat, they recover 
their Spirits and walk off. What their Rule is, is not well 
known ; but they are ſaid to be an Order of Religious, 
BUNT of 4 Sail, is the middle Part of it, which is 


Sn form'd into a kind of Bag, or Cavity, that the 
ai 


might receive the more Wind: It is chi Y us'd in 


Top-ſails ; for Courſes are for the moſt part cut ſquare, 

at leaſt with a ſmall Allowance, for Brunt or 9 
They ſay, the Bunt holds much Leeward Wind ; that is, 
the Brunt hangs too much to Leeward. The Bunt-lines are 
ſmall Lines made faſt to the Bottom of the Sails, in the 
middle Part of the Bolt-Ro 

reeved thro a ſmall Block, Nied to the Yard ; Their uſe 


is to trice up the Hunt of the Sail, for the better furling 
it up. | | 


to the Crengle ; and fo are 


BUOY, at Sea, a piece of Wood or Cork, ſometimes 


an empty Caſk well clos'd, ſwimming on the Water, and 
faſten'd by a Chain or Cord to a large Stone, piece of 


broken Cannon, Qc. thrown into the Sea, to mark the 
dangerous Places near a Coaſt, as Rocks, Sholes, Wrecks 
of Veſſels, Anchors, c. In lieu of theſe Buoys, are ſome- 
times placed pieces of Wood, in form of Maſts, in the con- 
ſpicuous Places. Sometimes large Trees are planted in 4 

articular manner ; in number, two at the leait, to be ra- 

en in a right Line, the one hiding the other; fo as the 
two may appear to the Eye no more than one. 

Buoy is alſo a piece of Wood, or a Barrel, at Sea, faſ- 
ten'd ſo as to float directly over the Anchor; that the 
Men who go in the Boat to weigh the Anchor, may cer- 
tainly know where it lies. 

BURDEN, the Drone or Baſe in ſome Muſical. Inſtru- 
ments, and the Pipe or Part that plays it ; as in an Organ, 
a ebe Sc. See DRoxk. ence the Burden of a 
Song, Oc. is that Part repeated at the End of each Stanza. 
The Word comes from the French Bourdon, a Staff; or a 
Pipe made in form of a Staff, imitating the groſs mur- 
murs of Bees or Drones. This is * the Antients 
call'd, Proſlambanomenos. 


which is in Latin, on Vellom, is kept at Frankſort. On Burven of 4 Ship, is its Content, or the Number of 
he Backſide are ſeveral Knots of black and yellow Silk; Tonns it will carry. To determine the 2urden of a Ship, 2 
to which hangs a Seal of Gold. „multiply the Length of the Keel, taken within Board, by 3 
'Tis call'd the Golden Bull, becauſe the Emperors of the Breadth of the Ship, within Board, taken from the [: 
he Eaſt uſed, antiently, to ſeal their Edifts with a Golden Midſhip Beam from Plank to Plank, and the Product by 
Seal, call'd ulla. This Ordonnance, containing 30 Arti- the Depth of the Hold, taken from the Plank below the 
les, was approv'd of by all the Princes of the Empire, and Keelſey, to the under Part of the upper Deck Plank; and 
Wemains ſtill in force. The Election of the Emperor was divide the laſt Product by 94, and the Quotient is the Con- 
Wo be in the Hands of. ſeven Electors; three of em Eccle- tent of the Tonnage requir'd. See Sn1e, 
Wilticks, vis. the Archbiſhops of Mentæ, Treves, and Co- BURGAGE, is a Tenure proper to Cities, Boroughs, 
Nane; and four Seculars, bis. the King of Bohemia, Prince and Towns, whereby the Burghers, Citizens, or Townſmen, 
WP -/:tine, Duke of Saxony, and Marquis of Brandenburg. hold their Lands or Tenements of the King, or other 
dee ELECTOR. 3 "MF „Lords, for a certain yearly Rent. Swinburn ſays, it is a 
ollen Bulls were in uſe among the Eaſtern Emperors kind of Soccage. | 
Wor a conſiderable Time; Leaden ones being confin'd to BURGESSES, the Inhabitants of a Borough, or wall'd 
Watters of ſmaller moment. Spelman mentions a Golden Town: tho the Word is allo apply'd to the Magiſtrates of 
Bull, in a Treaty of Alliance between our Henry VIII. ſuch Towns; as the Bailiff a Purgeſſes of Leominſter. 
pnd Francis I. of France; and there are other Inſtances The Word ZByrgeſſes is now ordinarily us'd for the Re- 
n Du Cange and Altaſerra, „„ preſentatives of ſuch Borough- Towns in Parliament: Fi- 
BULLET, an Iron or Leaden Ball, or Shot, wherewith 75 vero Burgenſis, Ætatem habere tunc intelligitur cum 
Firc-Arms are loaded. Pullets are of various Kinds, diz. Aiſerte ſciverit denarios numerare & pannos ulnare, &c. 
Red Bullets, made hot in a Forge; intended to ſer Fire to In other Countries, Burgeſs and Citizen are confounded 1 
W laces where combuſtible Matters are bund. Hollow Bul- together, but with us they are diſtinguiſh'd. See Box oven. 1 
215, or Shells, made Cylindrical, with an Aperture and a BURG- GRAVE, a Judge or Governor in ſeveral Cities I 
Fuſce at one End, which giving Fire to the Infide, when and Caſtles of Germany : The Burg- gravate is perpetual. 1 
In the Ground it burſts, and has the ſame Effect with 4 The Word is form'd from Surg, City, and Grave, Judge 
Mine. Chain Bullets, which conſiſt of two Balls, join'd or Count. | A 
by a Chain three or four Foot apart. Branch Bullets, two BURGLARY, fignifies the robbing of an Houſe ; but, # 
2alls join'd by a Bar of Iron 5 or 6 Inches apart, To- headed in a legal Senſe, is a Felonious entering into another Man's | 1 
Hallers, call d alſo ne halves of a Bullet join d by a Dwelling, wherein ſome Perſon is, or into a Church in the i | 
For Chain; Theſe are chiefly us dat Sea, for cutting of Night time; to the end to commit ſome Felony, or to 
| rds, Cables, Sails, Oc. Some derive the Word from the Kill ſome Perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, or to do 1 
[ atin Norellus, others from the Greek Geary, to throw. ſome other felonious Act, altho he executes it not. The 4 
According to Merſenne, a Bullet ſhot out of a great Gun, ſame Offence by Day, we call Houſe- breaking, &c. It 9 
des 92 Fathom in à Second of Time, which is equal to ſhall not have Benefit of Clergy. | þ 
589 Engliſh Feet ; and, according to Huygens, would be BURGMOTE, a Court of a City or Borough; ſee Mork. = 
' 
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5 Years in paſſing from the Earth to the Sun: But accor- BURLESQUE, a kind of Poetry, merry, jocular, and 5 
1 85 to ſame very accurate Experiments of Mr. Der bam, bordering on the Ridicule. The Word, and the Thing too, 1 
* 525 its firſt Diſcharge, $10 Yards in five half Seconds; ſeem to be both Modern, PF. Vzvaſſor maintains, in his N 
| o 888 Mile ina little above 17 half Seconds: Allowing Book De ludicra Dictione, that it was abſolutely unknown . 
NN +53 s Diſtance 86051398 Exgliſß Miles, a Bullet to the Antients ; againſt the Opinion of others, that one 
BUILT ig Years and à half in its Paflage, Sce Sound. Raintovins, in the Time of Prolomy Lagus, turn'd the ſe- 
a6 ch — Gold and Silver in the Maſs or Billet. It rious Subjects of Tragedy into Ridicule; which, perhaps, 
ry d * Hace where Gold and Silver is brought to be is a better Plea for the Antiquity of Farce than Burleſque. | 
B Lg ang EET OA The Tralians ſeem to have the juſteſt Claim to the Inven- 1 
vith a 5 ARK, the ſame,” in the antient Fortification, tion of Burleſque. The firſt in this kind was Bernica ; he 1 
| BUG. in the OED ſee BasT1ON. _ was follow'd by Zalli, Caparali, &c. From Italy it paſs d 
re {aid to be vb, Set of lahometans in Africa. Theſe into France, and became there ſo much the Mode, that in 
ls, as th fo Sorcerers ; they fight againſt the De- 1649 appear d a Book under the Title of, The Paſſion of 
Blood and 4953 ii run about cover'd with our Saviour in burleſque Verſe. Thence it came to Eng- 
ounterſeit rar, in a terrible Fright : They ſometimes land; but the good Senſe of the Engliſh never adopted or 
Combat with *em at 'noon' Day; and, in the own'd it, notwithſtanding one or two have excell'd in it. 4 
mbers of People, for the Space of two or three 11 M m BURN, 


/ 
_ 


reſence of Nu 


BURN, in a Medicinal Senſe, a Solution of the Conti- 
nuity of a Part of the Body, by the Impreſſion of Fire : or 
a Mark remaining on the Thing burn. Of Burns, Phyfi- 
cians make ſeveral Degrees : The firſt, when there are on- 
ly a few Puſtules rais d on the Skin, with a Rednels, and 
a Separation of the Fpiderma from the genuine Skin. The 
ſecond when the Skin is burnt, dried, and ſhrunk, but 
without any Cruſt or Scab. The third is, when the Fleſh, 
Veins, Nerves, c. are ſhrunk, and form a Scab. Luſita- 
215 recommends an Unguent, made of the Aſhes of Law- 


rel Leaves burnt, with Hogs Fat dropp'd on 'em, for a 
t 


Birn ; or, on occaſion, the Unguent Populeum, with 
Vine Leaves laid over it. Panarole obſerves, that ny 
laid on a Burn abates the Pain; and the Brewers in Hol- 
land, uſe a Decoction of Ivy for the Cure of Burns. 
Burns, however, are not only Diſeaſes, but in ſome 
Caſes Remedies. M. Homberg obſerves, that in the Iſle 
of Java, the Natives cure themſelves of a Cholick, other- 
wife Mortal, by burning the Soles of their Feet; and cure 
themſelves of a Panaris, by dipping their Finger in 24 
Water ſeveral times. Travellers relate many other Caſes o 


other Diſeaſes curd by burning : And we ſee the Effects of 


it our ſelves, in Horſes, Hounds, Birds of Prey, Sc. A 
kind of Moſs, brought from the Indies, has been likewiſe 
us'd for the Gout ; apply'd, by burning it on the Part af- 
feRted : and M. Homberg gives us Inſtances of two Wo. 
men cur'd, the one of a violent Diſeaſe in the Head and 
Eyes, and the other of a Diſeaſe in the Legs and Thighs, 
by the accidental burning of thoſe Parts, He adds, that 
burning may cure in three manners ; either by putting the 
ccant Humors into a greater Motion, and making 'em 
take new Routs ; or by diſſolving and breaking their Viſ- 
cidity, or by deſtroying the Canals which brought them in 
too great Quantities, See Cavs Tic, and CAuTERY. 
BURNING, the Action of Fire on fome Pabulum or 
Fuel, whereby the minute Parts thereof are torn'from each 
other, put into a violent Motion; and, aſſuming the 
Nature of Fire themſelves, fly off in Orbem. See FIRE. 
Buaninc, or BRENNINO, in our antient Cuſtoms, 
was an infectious Diſeaſe, got in the Stews, by converſing 
with leud Women; ſuppos d to be the ſame that we now 
call the Venereal Diſeaſe : Whence that Diſeaſe is argu'd 
to be much more antient than the common Epocha of the 
Siege of Naples. See VENEREAL DiszAsE, and Crap. 
The chief Objection againſt Burning being the ſame with 
the Venereal Diſeaſe, is, that the Remedies preſcrib'd 
againſt the former, would be ineffectual in the latter: But, 
beſide that it is not to be expected, the Meaſures of the 
antient Phyſicians ſhould be calculated for the removing of 
any Malignity in the Maſs of Blood or other Juices, as in 
the Modern Practice; inaſmuch as they look'd on the Dif: 
eaſe as merely local, and the whole of the Cure to de 
on the Removal of the Symptoms : Beſides this, it is 
matter of frequent Obſervation, that ſome Diſeaſes grow 
more violent, and others more remiſs in courſe of Time: 
So that the Remedies which might have avail'd for the an- 
tient Breuning, may now fail as to the modern Pox. _ 
The Proceſs for the Cure, as deliver'd by J. Arden, Chi- 
rurgeon to K. Henry IV. is thus Contra Incendium Vir. 
ge Virilis iuterius ex calore & excoriatione fiat talis ſyrin- 
24 (i. e. injeftio) lenitiva. Accipe lac Mulieris 14 
nutrieutis & parum ⁊acarium, Oleum Viole & Priſane : 
quibus commiætis per Syringam infundatur. | 
In an antient MS. written about the Year 1300, .is a 
Receipt for Brenning of the Pyntyl yat Men clepe the A. 


pegallè; Galle being an old Word for a running Sore. And 


in another MS. written 30 Years after, is a Receipt. for 
Burning in that Part by a Woman. Simon Fiſh, a zealous 
Promoter of the Reformation, in his Supplication. of Reg» 


gars, preſented to K. Henry VIII. 1530, ſpeaking of the 


Romiſh Prieſts, ſays, They catch the Pocks of ane Woman, 
and bare 'em to another ; they be burnt 'with one Woman, 
aud bare it to another: They catch the Lepry of one Mo- 
man, and bare it to another, And Soord, a Prieſt and 
Phyſician in the ſame Reign, begins one of his Chapters 
of his Breviary of Health, thus: The 19th Chapter doth 
Jew of the burning of an Harlotte, The ſame. Author 
adds, that if a Man be burnt with an Harlot, and do med- 
dis with another Woman within a Day, he ſhall burn the 
Woman he ſhall meddle withal : And as an immediate 
Remedy againſt the Burning, he recommends the waſhin 
the Pudenda two or three times with Whitewine, ar elle 
with Sack and Water.— In another MS, of the. Vacation 
of John Bale to the Biſhoprick of Offery, written by him- 
ſelf, he ſpeaks of Dr. Hugh Weſton. (who was Dean of 
Windſor in 1556, but deprived by Cardinal Pole for Adul- 
tery) thus: © At this Day is leacherous Veſton, who is 
more pradtis'd in the Art of Breech-burning than all the 
„Whores of the Stews ——He not long ago brent 4 Reg- 
gar of St. Botolph's Pariſh. “ See Sraws, | 
Bux xINC-Grass, or Burning Mirror, a Machine, 
whereby the Sun's Rays are collected into a Point; an 


(CID). 


by that means their Force and Effect ex 


ding to the Laws of Reflexion: which ſee under 


BUR 


. ly hei ter 
ſo as to burn Objects placed therein. Burna oo 
of two Kinds, the Fi Convex, which anf of Q 
of Light, and in their Paſſage refract or incline th Ky 
wards its Axis 3 having the Property of Zeng's, and nt 
according to the Laws of Refraction: See Lung we | 
N 7 e 17 is the more n 
ncave; very im rly call'd Burnine ( * 
uſually made 26 Metal: Theſe reflect the Na 15 bin 
and in that Reflexion, incline them to a Pola 11 
Axes; having the Properties of Mirrors, and actin "ow, 
he feſt or Convex kind, Authors f 3 
The firſt, or Convex kin uthors ſuppoſe 
unknown to the Antients ; but the 8 geen 
low'd.. Hiſtorians tell us, that Archimedes, b Ky 1 
hereof, burnt a whole Fleet. Now tho the Effe * 
de very improbable, yer does it ſuficientiy pron, fe 
things were then known. The Machines here w'd, 
body doubts, were Metallick and Concave ; and had te 
Focus by Reflexion: It being agreed, that the Ani el 
were = with the Refracted Foci of Tong 
Glaſſes. Yet, M. de la Hire has diſcover'd even thoſe 


the Clouds of Ariſtophanes ; where Hrepſiade J 
1 had to pay his BG ener 


tes, of an Ex ebts, b 

a round . 9m Stone or Glaſs, us d in lighting affe 
by which he intended to melt the Obligation: whiz 
in thoſe Days was written on Wax. The Glaſs here ui 
to light the Fire, and melt the Wax, M. 4e la Hire d. 
ſerves, could not be Concave ; fince a reflected Focus an 
ing from below upwards, would have been exceedingly in. 
proper for that P e: And the old Scholiaſt of Arif 
Phanes, confirms the Sentiment. Pliny makes menti d 
Globes of Glaſs and Cryſtal, which being expos d to the 
Sun, burnt the Clothes and Fleſh on Peoples Bach and 
Laftantius adds, that a glaſs Sphere, full of Water, ul 
held in the Sun, lighted the Fire even in the coldeſi Wu 
ther: which inconteſtably proves the Effects of Coma 
Glaſſes. Indeed, there is ſome Difficulty in conceiring 
how they ſhould know they Burnt, without knowing 
magniſy d; which tis granted they did not, till * 
the Cloſe of the XIIIth Century, when Spectacles and Ie 
leſcopes were firſt thought on. For as to thoſe Paſſig i 
Plautus which ſeem to intimate the Knowledge of $ 
tacles, M. de la Hire obſerves, they don't prove any in 
thing : And he folves this, by obſerving, that their H- 
ing Glaſſes hong rene, either ſolid, or full of Water, 
their Foci would be one fourth of their Diameter diſan 
from em: If then their Diameter were ſuppos'd half 
Foot, which is the moſt we can allow, an Object mult be 
at an Inch and a half's Diſtance to perceive it magnif: 


d Thoſe at greater Diſtances do not appear greater, but 


more confus'd, thro the Glaſs than out of it. Tis no wol- 
der, therefore, the magnifying Property of Convex Gliſa 
was unknown, and their burning one known: Tis mor 
wonderful there ſhould be 300 Years between the Iurent 
on of Spectacles and Teleſcopes. 
Every Concave Mirror, or Speculum, collects the dun 
iſpers'd thro its whole Concavity, after Reflexion, into 4 
Point or Focus, and is therefore a Burning Mirror. 
Hence, as the Focus is there where the Rays ate th 
malt cloſely cantracted, if it be a Segment of a lays 
Sphere, its Breadth muſt not ſubtend an Arch abore 18 
Jegrees.; if it be a Segment of a ſmaller Sphere, i 
readth may be 30 Degrees. Indeed, Kircher obſer 
that of all Burning Mirrors, thoſe are the beſt, wide 
Breadth does not ſubtend an Arch of 18 Degrees; ſo tit 
Ede 3 and Demonſtration go together.. 
As the Surface of a Mirror, Which is a Segment «1 
larger, receives more Rays than another of a leſs, if be 
Tatitude of each ſubtend an Arch of 18 Degrees; or em 
more, or leſs, provided it be equal: the Effect of tf 
greater Mirror will be greater than thoſe of the 4 | 
And, as the Focus is contain'd between the ws 


fifth Part of the Diameter, Mirrors that are Segmens " 


greater Spherey, burn at a, greater Diftance thai 
hich are Segments of a ſialler. 
Since, laſtly, the Burning depends on the Union f 
Rays, and the Union of the Rays on the Concave Ser 


cal Figure; tis no wonder, that even wooden Mirron, 
J 


or thoſe prepared of Alabafter, e. cover'd with Cd 

nay, even, that thofe made of Paper, and cover d vi) 
Straw, ſhould be found to Bury, 
Among the Antlents, the Burning Mirrors of A 
medes and Proculus are eminent; by one of which, f 
Roman Ships beſiegipg Syractſe, under the Command 

Marcellus, according to the Relations of Zonarss, Tas 
Galen, &c. and by the other, the Navy of Vitelian ag 
ing Z3yzantium, according to Tzetzes, were built. © 
mong the Moderns, the. moſt remarkable Burning Mi 
are thoſe of Settala, of Yillette, and Tithirnhous. S 7 
Canon of Padua, made a Parabolical Mirror, ohio, 


= - 


to Konus, burnt Pieces of Wood, at the Diſtance 
r. 2 16 P ws Mirror, at leaft, equals the former, 

M. Tab and Effect: The following Things are no- 
oth in Pig e the Afta Erudirorum. 1. Green Wood 

HM antancouſly, ſo as a ftrong Wind can't extin- 
akes fi 2. Water boils immediately, and Eggs in it are 
wiſh it. 2. A Mixture of Tin and Lead, three In- 


preſentl) edible. dy: An Iron or Steel Plate becomes 


re 
debe peer af a little after burns into Holes. 4. Things 


ting, as Stones, Bricks, c. become ſoon 

ot capa 1 P Slate becomes firſt white, then a 
ay 6. Tiles are converted into a 5 Glaſs, 
black bells into a blackiſh yellow one, 7. A-Pumice Stone 
nd $ 1 from a Volcano, melts into a white Glaſs : And, 8. 
mittee" of a Crucible alſo vitriſies in eight Minutes, 9. 
3 ſon turn d into an opake Glaſs, and Earth into a 
Pones . e. The Breadth of this Mirror is near three Leip- 
x} Focus two Ells diſtant from it : It is made of 


> wr * its Subſtance is not above double the Thick- 
of the Back of a Knife. 


ch Artiſt of Lyons, made a large Mirror, 
4 9 and preſented to the King of Per- 


1; a ſecond, bought by the King of Denmark; a third 


Petented by the French King to the Royal Academy ; 


T Hurth has been in England, where it was publickly ex- 


„and: ; a King George's Halfpenny in 16", and runs 


Lich 2 Hole in 33. Tin melts in 3”, Caſt Iron in 16", Slate 
| 75 a ſoſſile Shilling calcines in * ; a piece of Pompey 8 


ite in 54 Co Ore in 8“: Bone calcines in 4", 
4 in 17 An Fikerald melts into a Subftance like a 
urquois Stone ; A Diamond weighing 4 Gr. loſes 3 of its 
eight: The Asbeſtos vitrifies ; as all other Bodies will 
10. if kept long enough in the Focus: When once vitri- 
Fd, the Mirror can go no further with them. This Mir- 
x is 47 Inches wide; and is ground to a Sphere of 76 
nches Radius: ſo that its Focus is about 38 Inches from 
he Vertex. Its Subſtance is a Compoſition of Tin, Cop- 
per, and Tin-Glaſs. | | 
Every Lens, whether Convex, Plano Convex, or Con- 
exo Convex, collets the Sun's Rays, diſpers'd o'er its 
nvexity, into a Point, by Refraction; and is therefore a 
Purning Glaß. The moſt confiderable of this kind known, 
s that made by M. e Tſchirnhauſen : The Diameters of 
his Lenſes are three and four Feet; the Focus at the Dif- 
nce of 12 Feet, and its Diameter an Inch and half. To 
make the Focus the more vivid, tis collected a ſecond time 
by a ſecond Lens parallel to the firſt ; and plac'd in that 
Place where the Diameter of the Cone of Rays form'd by 
he firſt Lens, is equal to the Diameter of the ſecond : So 
hat it receives em all; and the Focus from an Inch and 
a half, is contracted into the Space of eight Lines, and its 


orce increas'd proportionably. Its Effects, among others, 


as related in the Acta Erudit. Lif/ii, are, That it lights 
hard Wood, even moiſten'd with Water, into a Flame, in- 
Rantly ; that Water, in a little Veſſel, begins to boil pre- 
ſently ; all Metals are melted ; Brick, Pumice Stone, 
Delybt Wares, and the Asbeſtos Stone, are turn'd into Glaſs ; 
Sulphur, Pitch, Cc. melted: under Water: The Aſhes of 
egetables, Woods, and other Matters, tranſmuted into 
las. In a word, every thing apply'd to its Focus, is ei- 


der melted, turn'd into Calx, or into Smoak ; and the 


lours of Jewels, and all other Bodies, Metals alone ex- 
epted, are chang'd by it. He obſerves, that it ſucceeds 
beſt when the Matter apply'd is laid on a hard Coal well 


purnt, 


Tho the Force of the Solar Rays be here found ſo ſtupen- 


Edous ; yet the aye of the Full Moon, collected by the ſame 


Burning Glaſs, don't exhibit the leaſt Increaſe of Heat. 
Further, as the Effects of a Burning Lens depend whol- 


mite Convexity, tis no wonder that even thoſe pre- 


* of lee produce Fire, c. A Tens of that kind is ea- 
g Prepar d, by putting a piece of Ice into a Skuttle, or 
ollow Segment of a Sphere, and melting it over the Fire, 
ll it accommodare it ſelf to the Figure thereof. 

Nor will thoſe ignorant of Dioptrics, be leſs furpriz'd to 
bf 8 and the Effects thereof, 1 by means 
u the Refration of Light in a Glaſs Bubble filbd with 

ater, See LENS. | 
* tells us, that an Artiſt of Dreſuen made burn- 
| s Mirrors of Wood, bigger than thoſe of M. 7jthirn- 
-n or Pillette, which had Effects at leaſt equal to any of 
. 8 ak 4 0 how to 2 burning Mirrors of 
: i 912, by turning a Concave, laying its Infide 
qually with Pitch, and l that with fs Pieces of 
N two or three Fingers broad, faſtening em on, if 

8 ras He adds, that very large 'Mirrors may 
Join'd in . . 3e, 40, or more Concave Pieces, artfully 
a turn d wooden Difh or Skuttle the Effects of 
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which will not be much leſs, than if the Surface was con- 

Zabnius adds, further, that Newman, an Engineer at 
Vienna, in 1699, made a Mirror of Paſtboard, cover'd with- 
in fide with Straw glu'd to it; by which all kind of Metals, 
Oc. were melted. See Mirror, | | | 

Box NNO of Land, call'd alſo vulgarly Den/biring, quaſi 
Devonſhbiring, or Denbyſhiring, as being molt uſed there 
A Method of preparing and fertilizing Lands barren, four, 
heathy and ruſhy, for Corn; by us e. the Tuff, and 
drying, and burning it on the Ground. The ſame Method alſo 
ja for Meadows and Paſture Ground, moiſt, claiey, or 
ruſhy, | 

——— Mountains. See Vurcano, EAR THG YARR, 
MovunTAiN, Sc. | 
BURNISHING, the Action of 2 or poliſhing 

a Body, by a violent rubbing it with any thing. Thus 
Bookbinders b1rn;i/h the Edges of their Books, by rubbing 
'em with a 's Tooth. Gold and Silver are hurniſ# 4 
with a Wolf's Tooth, a Dog's Tooth, or the bloody Stone, 
Tripoli, a piece of white Wood and Emery. Hence Bur- 
niſher, is a round poliſh'd piece of Steel, ſerving to ſmooth 
and give a Luſtre to Metals: Of theſe there are various 
Kinds, of various Figures; ſtrait, crooked, &c. Half Bur- 
a are us'd to folder Silver, as well as to give it a 
Luſtre. | 


Deer are ſaid to burniſh their Heads, when rubbing off 


a white downy Skin from their Horns againſt a Tree, they 
thruſt em into a reddiſh Earth, to give em a new Colour 
and Luftre. _ l 
BURR, or BURR- DOC K, is an Herb, whoſe broad 
Leaves, Roots, and Seeds, are ſometimes us d in Phyſick. 
Bunx-Pvur, or Bildge Pump, a kind of Pump fo call d, 
becauſe it holds much Water; ſee Puur. - 
BURSARS, in Scotland, are Youths choſen, and ſent as 
Exhibirioners to the Univerſities, one each Year, by each 
Presbytery ; by whom they are to be ſubſiſted for the Space 
of four Years, at the Rate of 100 /. per Annum, Scots. 
BUSHEL, a Meaſure of Capacity for things Dry ; as 
Grains, Pulſe, dry Fruits, £9c. The Exgliſh Pufbet contains 
4 Pecks, or 8 Gallons, or Z of a Quarter. See MEASUx E. 
At Paris, the Suſbel is divided into two half Bu/b- 
elt; the half Bufhel into two Quarts; the Quart into 
two half Quarts; the half Quart into two Litrons; and 
the Litron into two half Litrons. By a Sentence of the Pro- 
voſt of the Merchants of Paris, the Juſbr l is to be eight 
Inches, two Lines and a half high, and ten Inches in Dia- 
meter; the Quart four Inches nine Lines high, and fx 
Inches nine Lines wide; the half Quart four Inches three 
Lines high, and five Inches Diameter; the Litron three 
Inches and a half high, and three Inches ten Lines in Dia- 
meter. Three Priſhels make a Minot, fix a Mine, 12 a 
Septier, and 144 a Muid : See Morp. In other Parts of 
France the Buſhel varies ; 14 2 Buſhels of Amboiſe and 
Tonrs, make the Paris Septier. 20 Brfhels of Avignon, 
make three Paris Septiers ; 20 Bufhels of Blois, make one 
Paris Septier ; 2'Buſhels of Bourdeaur, make one Pa- 
ris Septier ; 32 Puſhels of Rochel, make 19 Paris Sep- 
tiers. Note, Oats are meaſur'd in a double Proportion to 
other Grains; ſo that 24 Bu/hels of Oats make a Septier, 
and 248 a Muid. The Br/hel of Oats is divided into four 
Picotins, the Picotin into two half Quarts, or four Litrons. 
For Salt, four Pn/bels make one Minot, and fix a Septier. 
For Coals, eight Huſhels make one Minot, 16 a Mine, and 
320 a Muid. For Lime, 3 Bu/hels make a Minot, and 
48 Minots a Muid. | 
Du Cange derives the Word from ans, or Buſtellus, 
or Siſellus, a diminutive of Bus, or Buza, us'd in the 
corrupt ZTatin for the ſame thing. Others derive it from 
Suſſulus, an Urn wherein Lots are caſt. | 
USKIN, Corhurnns, a kind of Stocking among the 
Antients, in manner of a little Boot, covering the Foot and 
Mid-leg, and ty'd beneath the Knee; very rich and fine, 
and us d principally on the Stage by the Actors in Trage- 
dy. The Buskin is ſaid to have been firft introduc'd by 
Sophocles : It was of a Quadrangular Form, and might be 
wore indifferently on either Leg. It was fo thick, as by 
means hereof, Men of ordinary Stature might be rais'd to 
the Pitch and. Elevation of the Heroes they perſonated: 
In which it was diſtinguiſh'd from the S:ck, wore in Co- 
medy; which was a low, popular Dreſs. Dempſter ob- 
ſerves, that it was not Actors alone who wore the Buskin, 
but Girls likewiſe us'd em to raiſe their Height; Travellers 
and Hunters to defend themſelves from the Mire, gc. As 
the Buskin was the 89 Mark of Tragedy on the 
Stage, we find it in Claſſick Authors frequently us'd to ſig- 
nif 75 it ſelf. 1 
UST, or BUSTO, in Sculpture, Oc. a Term 'us'd for 
the Figure, or Portrait of a Perſon in Relievo; ſhewing 2 
the Head, Shoulders, and Stomach; the Arms being lopp' 
off : ordinarily placed on a Pedeſtal, or _ chhien 
obſerves, that tho in Painting one may fay a Figure appears 


* 


1 


BUT 


in Buſto.z yet it is not properly call'd a Zuſt, that Word 


being confined to things in Relievo. The Puſt is the ſame. 


with what the Latins call'd Herma, from the Greek Hermes, 
Mercury ; the Image of that God being frequently repre- 
ſented in this manner among the Athemans. 

| Bvsr, is alſo us'd, eſpecially by the Tralians, for the 
Trunk of an human Body, from the Neck to the 5 


Some derive the Word from the German Bruſt, Stomach : 


Menage fetches it from Buſquc, a piece of Wood, Ivory, 
Whalebone, or the like, which the Women apply to that 
Part of the Body; call'd by the Jralians Buſto to keep 
themſelves ſtreight. | Oe. 
Busr, or BusTom, in Antiquity, a Pyramid or Pile of 
Wood, whereon were antiently plac'd the Bodies of the 
Deceas'd, in order to be burnt. The Romans borrow'd 
the Cuſtom of burning their Dead from the Greeks. The 
Deceas'd, crown'd with Flowers, and dreſs'd in his richeſt 
Habits, was laid on the Huſtum. The neareſt Relations 
lighted it with Torches ; turning their Faces from ir, to 
ſhew that it was with ReluQance that ey did this laſt 
Office. After the 2ru/tu1m was conſum'd, the Women a 
pointed to collect the Aſhes, enclos'd em in an Urn, whic 
was depoſited in the Tomb. Some Authors ſay, it was 
only call'd Zuſtum after the burning, quaſi Bene uſtum : 
before the Burning it was call'd Pyra ; during it, Rogus 3 
and afterwards Huſtum. 
BUSTUARII, a kind of Gladiators, among the antient 
Romans, who fought about the Brſtum, or Pile of a de- 
ceas'd\ Perſon, in the Ceremony of his Obſequies. The 
Practice at firſt was, to ſacrifice Captives on the Tomb, or 
at the Buſtum of their Warriors: Inſtances of which we 
have in Homer, at the Obſequies of Petrocius, and among 
the Greek Tragedians. Their Blood was ſuppos'd to ap- 
peaſe the Infernal Gods; and render em propitious to 
the Manes of the Deceas'd. In after Ages, this Cuſtom 


appear'd too barbarous; and in lieu of theſe Victims, they 


appointed Gladiators to fight ; whoſe Blood, 'twas ſup- 
pos'd, might have the ſame Effect. According to Val. 
Maximus and Florus, Marcus and Decius, Sons of Brutus, 
were the firit, at Rome, who honour'd the Punerals of their 
Father with theſe kind of Spectacles, in the Year of Rome 
489. Some ſay, the Romans borrow'd this Cuſtom from 
the Hetrurians; and they from the Greeks, The Word 
comes from Buſtum, which fee. . _ 

BUTCHERY, a Place ſet apart, either for the Slaugh- 
ter of Cattel, or for the expoſing their Fleſh to fale ; 
otherwiſe. call'd Shambles. Nero built a noble one at 
Rome; on which Occafion was ſtruck that Medal, whoſe 
Reverſe is a Building ſupported by Columns, and enter'd by 
a Perron of four Steps; the Legend, MAC. AUG. 8. C. 
Macellum. Anguſti Senatus-Conſulto. 

Among the antient Romans there were three Kinds of 
Eitabliſh'd Butchers ; vis. two: Colleges, or Companies, 
compos'd each of a certain number of Citizens, whoſe Of- 
fice was to furniſh the City with the neceſſary Cattel, and 
to take care of preparing and vending the Fleſh, One of 
theſe Communities, was at firſt contin'd to the providing 
of Hogs, whence they were call'd Suarii; and the other 
were charg'd with, Cattel, eſpecially Oxen ; whence they 
were call Pecuarii, or Boarii. Under each of theſe was 
a ſuhordinate Claſs, whoſe Office was to kill, prepare, &c. 
call'd: Lanit, and ſometimes Carnifices. Brifſon, Modius, 
and others, mention a page way of ſelling Meat, us'd 
for ſome Ages among this People : The Buyer was to ſhut 
his Eyes, and the Seller to hold up ſome of his Fingers ; if 
the Buyer gueſs'd aright, how many it was the other held 
up, he was to fix the Price ; if he miſtook, the Seller to 


fix it, This Cuſtom was aboliſh'd by Apronius, Prefect of 


Rome ; who in lieu thereof introduc'd the Method of ſel- 
ling by Weight. 

Menage, after Turnebius, derives the Word from Buc- 
carius, of Bucca ; becauſe the Butcher cuts Meat for the 


Mouth: Thus alſo we find, beccarius from beccus. Lan- 


celot derives it from the Word | GfvTys, Killer of Cartel ; 
Labbe, a Bovina ſeu Bubula carne. 

BUTLERAGE of Wines, the Impoſition upon Sale 

Wine, brought into the Land; which the King's Butler, 
a virtue of his Office, may take of every Ship, vis. two 
Shillings of every Tonn imported by Strangers. | 
_ BUTMENTS, in Architecture, thoſe Supporters or 
Props, on, or againſt which the Feet of Arches reſt : Alſo 
little Places taken out of the Yard, or the Ground-plot of 
an Houſe, for a Buttery, Scullery, Cc. are ſometimes cal- 
led Butments. The Word comes from the French Bonter, 
to abut or terminate on any thing. 
BUTT, in the Sea Language, the End of any Plank, 
which joins to another on rhe Outſide of a Ship, under 
Water : Hence when a Plank is looſe at one end, they call 
it ſpringing @ Butt ; to prevent which, Ships are uſually 
bolted at the Burr-Heads, that is, at the Plank's End. 

Burr, or Pipe of Mine; a Meaſure containing two 
Hogſheads, or one hundred twenty fix Gallons, 

| * 
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hundred Weight. 


A Butt of Currants, is from fifteen to twenty 1 
0 
BUTTER, a fat, unctuous Subſtance, pre 
rated from Milk ; which is an Aſſemblage of three dj 
Subſtances, Butter, Cheeſe, and a Serum, or Whey. See IM 


The Word comes from the Greek Birupor ; as { Mit 


prepar'd only from Cow's Milk. It was late &er 117 050 
e 


mer, Tuer 
of it; and yet are frequently ſpeaking of Milk and Ch 
heel 


relating to the other two, is 2 ſilent on ths, 25 
e 


icate Diſh among the b. 


e Rich 
berai, 


that 'tis owing to the Induſtry of the Dutch, that — 


Lamps at their Altars, inſtead of Oil; andhe Alyſie 
according to Gadignus, ſtill retain a Practice much [ike y : 
Clemens finds a Religious Myſtery in it. In the * 
Churches, it was antiently allow'd, during Chri/tmaſ; 8 
to uſe Butter inſtead of Oil; by reaſon of the preat (ax 
ſumption thereof other ways. Schookius has a juſt . 
lume, De Sutyro & Averſione 1 where the 
Origin and Phenomena of Zwutter are handled in form. 
He enquires whether Hutter was known in Abrabon} 
Days, and whether it was the Diſh he entertain'd the h. 
gels withal : He examines how it was prepar'd amy 
the Scythians; whence ariſe its different Coldun ; nc 
how to give it its natural Colour; how to churn it, fat i, 
keep it, &c. | 
BuTTER, in Chymiſtry, is us'd to exprels ſeveral P 
rations in Chymiſtry, as Hutter of Antimony, of Arlen, 
of Wax, of Saturn, &c. fo call'd from their Form, Cond. 
tence, c. See AnTiMony, ArsEnic, Wax, Oc. 
BUTTOCE. of 4 Ship, is her full Breadth right aſten 
from the Jack upwards. According as a Ship is built, bwal 
or narrow at the Tranſom, ſhe is {aid to have a broad d 
narrow Buttock. x 
BUTTONS, an Article in Dreſs, whoſe Form, and Uſci 
too familiar to need a Deſcription. The Matter whereof 
Buttons are made is various; as Metal, Silk, Mohair, &, 
Metal Buttons, again, are various; both with regard w 
the Matter, and Manner of making: Beſides thoſe cif 
in Moulds, much in the manner of other ſmall Works, (e 
FounDERY) there are now made great Quantities, with 
thin Plates, or Leaves of Gold, Silver, and Braſs ; eſpe 
cially of the two laſt. The Invention of theſe ZBurrons be 
ing very late, as not having been ſet on foot before the Be 
ginning of the X VIIIth Century; and their Structure ren 
Ingenious, tho of ill uſe, we ſhall here ſubjoin it. 
Manner of making plated BuzTons. The Metal to be 
us'd being reduc'd into thin Plates, or Leaves, of the 
Thickneſs intended, (either by the Goldſmith or Brafie) 
is cut into little round Pieces, of a. Diameter proportion 
ble to the wooden Mould they are to cover: This cutting 
erform'd with a ſharp Punch, on a leaden Block or T+ 
le. Each piece of Metal thus cut, and taken off from 
the Plate, is reduc'd to the Form of a Button, by beg 
it ſucceſſively in ſeveral ſpherical Cavities, with a 10 
Piece of Iron in form of a Punchion ; ſtill beginning vita 
the flatteſt Cavity, and proceeding to the more Sphetici 
till the Plate have got Fi the Relievo requir'd : And the 
better to manage ſo thin a Plate, they form 10 or 12 
the Cavities at once; and alſo boil the Metal to make i 
more ductile. The Infide thus form'd, they give an I 
reſſion to the Outſide, by working it with the ſame li 
unchion, in a kind of Mould, like the Minter's Coins, ® 
gra ven en creux, or indentedly ; and faſten'd to a Block x 
Bench. The Cavity of this Mould, wherein the Imprt 
ſion is to be made, is of a Diameter and Depth ſuitabe n 
the ſort of Hutton to be ſtruck in it; each Kind requinh 
a particular Mould, Between the Punchion and the lt 
is plac'd ſome Lead, which contributes to the better ti 
off all the Stroaks of the Graving ; the Lead, by a 
of its Softneſs, eaſily giving way to the Parts that have ke 
lievo; and as eaſily infinuating it ſelf into the Trace, A 
Bngraving of the Dentures : The Plate thus prep* 
makes the Upper. part, or Shell of the But. The * 
er Part is form'd of another Plate, made after the t 
manner, but flatter, and without any Imprefſion. Tod 
laſt, is ſolder'd a little Eye made of Wire of the fame M 


tal; for the Hutton to be faſten'd oy The two Pats . 


ſolder d together, with a wooden Mold, cover d wit is 
or other Cement, between; in order to render the l 
firm and folid : For the Wax entering all the Cats 
form'd by the Relievo of the other fide, ſuſtains i 
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; ſerves its Boſſe or Deſign, Or- 
—— t themſelves to cover the na- 


- ten 
iy indeed, ide bell; and in this Caſe, for the faſ- 
N — 1h read or Gut acroſs thro the middle of the 
ping, pa 


ole TR E88, a kind of Butment built archwiſe; or a Maſs 


a ing to prop or ſupport the Sides of 

Haag _ 3 — No. where it is either 
Building, f conſiderable Load to ſuſtain on the 
b L of Earth, Sc. The Theory and 


5, are one of the Deſiderata in rchi- 


Ccture- r BuTTRICE, is likewiſe a Tool, that Far- 


vor” Ar to pierce the Sole of an Horſe's Foot, 
Pers | 


(/ 17: ) 


BY L 


which is overgrown ; to pare the Hoof; to fit the Shoe, 
and to cut off the Skirts of the ſaid Sole, that overcaſt 
the Shoe. | 

BY-LAWS, or BILAWS, Orders made in Court-Leets, 
Court-Barons, &c. by common Conſent, for the Good of 
thoſe whopreſcribe them ; and which extend further than the 
Publick Law binds. In Scotland, they are call'd Laws of 
ZBurlaw, or Birlaw ; which are made and determin'd by 
Conſent of Neighbours, elected by common Conſent in 
ZBurlaw-Courts ; wherein nizance is taken of Com- 
plaints *twixt Neighbour and Neighbour. The Men thus 
79 A are Judges or Arbitrators, and call'd ZBurlaw- 

en. 


3 CAB 


THE third Letter of the Alphabet ; form'd, 
according to Scaliger, from the x of the 
Greeks, by retrenching the Stem or right 
Line: Others derive it from the 2 Caph 
5 of the Hebrews, which has, in effect, the 
"me Form; allowing only for this, that the Hebrexs, 
ding backwards, and the Latius, &c. forwards, each have 
«nd the Letter their own way. However, the c not be- 
the ame as to Sound with the Hebrew 2 . and it 
deing certain the Romans did not borrow their Letters im- 
ediately from the Hebrews, or other Orientals, but from 
he Greeks ; the Derivation from the Greek K is the more 
\robable. F. Montfaucon, in his Paleographia, gives us 
ne Forms of the Greek k, which come very near that 
e our C; this, for Inſtance, C: And Suidas calls the C, 
e Roman Kappa. All Grammarians agree, that the Ro- 
3% pronounc'd 9 like our c, and c like our k. F. Ma- 
in adds, that Charles the Great was the firſt who wrote 
Ws; Name with a C; whereas, all his Predeceſſors of the 
nme Name wrote it with a K: The ſame Difference is 
Wbſerv'd in their Coins. 
= C was a Numeral Letter among the Romans, ſignifying 
hundred: according to the Verſe, 


Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere. 


Some add, that a Daſh over it, made it ſignify an hun- 
Wired thouſand ; but it wou'd be hard to find an Inſtance 
ercof among the Antients. In proper Names, C. was us'd 
Wor Caius; as, C. Ceſar, &c. Their Lawyers us'd it fin- 
ee for Codice and Conſule, &c. double, CC, for Conſulibus. 
WC was alſo us'd in their Courts, as a Letter of Condemna- 
on, and ſtood for condemno; in oppoſition to A, which 
Wſionify'd abſolvo. See A. 
= In Muſick, a Capital C denotes the higheſt Part in a 
Mhorough Baſs. 
= CABBALA, or CABALA, or KABBALA, a Term 
ed in various Senſes, which Authors generally confound. 
Wt is originally Hebrew, N 27 Kabbalah ; and, properly, 
Wonifics Tradition: whence the Verb Sp Kibbel, to re- 
eeive by Tradition, or from Father to Son; eſpecially in 
de Chaldee and Rabbinical Hebrew. Hence Cabbala is 
primarily uſed for a Sentiment, Opinion, or Explication of 
cripture; or a Cuſtom or Practice tranſmitted from Fa- 
her to Son, 
As to the Origin of the Cabhala: The Fervs believe, that 
IJ od OY to Moſes on Mount Sinai, not only the Law, but 
llo t e Explication of that Law ; and that Moſes, after his 
ming down, retiring to his Tent, rehears'd to Aaron both 
he one and the other. When he had done, Aaron ſtand- 
ing on the Right Hand, his Sons, Eleazer and Ithamar, 
= ntroduc'd to a ſecond Rehearſal : This over, the 70 
| ders that compos'd the Sanhedrim were admitted; and 
altly the People, as many as pleas'd : To all which, Mo- 
agen repeated both the Law and Explanation, as he 
celv'd'em from God. So that Aaron heard it four times, 
Sons thrice, the Elders twice, and the People once. 
", of the two Things which Moſes taught em, the 
E — and the Explanation, only the firſt was committed 
# hy 3 Which is what we have in Exodus, Leviticus, 
res were : As to the ſecond, or the Explication of 
4 aus, they were contented to impreſs it well in their 
e teach it their Children; they, to theirs, Ec. 
— e firſt Part they call ſimply the Zaw, or the 
duch 3 z the ſecond, the Oral Law, or Cabbala. 
"aha - original Notion of the Cabbala. 
Cabs, ＋ however, pretend their Fathers receiv'd 
ngels Y K rom the Prophets, who receiv'd it from the 
ella Abr. ben Dior ſays openly, that the Angel 
as Adam's Maſter, and taught him the Cabbala; 
2 N 


CAC 


that Japhiel was Shem's Maſter; Dedekiel, Abraham's ; 
Raphael, Iſaac's ; Peliel, Jacob's; Gabriel, Foſeph's ; 
Meratron, Moſes's ; Malathiel, Elias's, Sc. 

Among theſe Explications of the Law, which, in reality, 
are little elſe but the ſeveral Interpretations and Deciſions 
of the Rabbins on the Laws of Moſes, ſome are Myſtical ; 
conſiſting of odd abſtruſe Significations given to a Word, or 
even to the Letters whereof it is compos'd : whence, by 
different Combinations, they draw Meanings from Scrip- 
ture, very different from thoſe it ſeems naturally to im- 
port. The Art of interpreting Scripture, after this man- 
ner, is call'd more particularly Cabbala : And *tis in this 
laſt Senſe the Word is more ordinarily us'd among us. 

This Cabbala, call'd alſo Artificial Cabbala, 4 diſtin- 
guiſh it from the firſt Kind, or ſimple Tradition) is diſtin- 
guiſh'd into three Sorts: The firſt, call'd Gematria, conſiſts 
in the taking Letters as Figures, or Arithmetical Num- 
bers, and in explaining each Word by the Arithmetical Va- 
lue of the Letters whereof it is compos'd ; which is done 
various ways. See GEMATRIA. 

The ſecond is call'd Noraricon; and conſiſts either in 
the taking each Letter of a Word for an entire Diction; 
v. g. y N N the firſt Word of Gene/7s, for ) SON 
RI2RLvY YN RH) : Or in making one entire Diction 
out of the Initial Letters of many ; as out of theſe, 
NR Y DHS 11921 : Thon art great in Eternity, 
Lord ; by only taking the Initia] Letters, they form the 
Cabbaliſtic Name of God, NOH Agla, mention'd by Gala- 
tine. See NOTARICON; | 
Ihe third kind, call'd Themura, q. d. changing, conſiſts 
in the changing and tranſpoſing the Letters ar a Word ; 
which is done various Ways: 1. By ſeparating em; and 
thus, v. g. from Preſechir, i. e. in Principio, they make 
Bres-chit, i, e. poſuit Fundamentum; juſt as in playing 
with Words, we ſometimes ſeparate Sum-mus, Ter-minus, 
S1us-tinea-mus. 2. By tranſpoting the Letters, and rangin 
em in a different manner: thus, from the ſame Word ref, 
chit, they make another Signification, 1“ in Thiſri; and 


becauſe this is taken from the firſt Word in the Hiſtory of 


the Creation of the World, they thence conclude, the 
World was created on the firſt Days of the Month of Ti/- 
ri. 3. By taking one Letter for another, with reſpe& to 
the different Relations they acquire, in conſidering the Al- 

habet different Ways: thus, by dividing the Hebrew Alpha- 

et of 22 Letters, into two Parts, and taking the firſt of 
either of theſe for the firſt of the other, the ſecond for the 
ſecond, Sc. by this means, of Tabeel, an unknown Name 
mention'd in Iſaiah, they form Remla, the Name of a King 
of Iſrael. Another manner of changing the Letters, is by 
taking the Alphabet two ways, firſt in the common way, 
then A s, and changing mutually the two firſt Let- 
ters, then the two ſecond, Cc. By this means, of » 
the Hearts of thoſe who riſe againſt me, they make cd 
the Chaldeans ; and thence conclude, that thoſe God here 
ſpake of are Chaldeans. Theſe two laſt Kinds are alſo 
call'd dr AJociation, Combination. 

The Cabbala hitherto ſpoke of, may be call'd Specula- 
tive Cabbala ; in oppoſition to the following, which may 


be call'd Practical Cabbala. 

CaBBara, is allo taken for the Uſe, or rather Abuſe, 
which Magicians make'of fome Paſſages of Scripture. All 
the Words, Terms, Magic Figures, Numbers, Letters, 


Charms, Oc. uſed in Magic, as alſo in the Hermetical Science, 


are compriz'd under this Species of Cabbala. But tis only 
the Chriſtians. that call it by this Name, on account of the 
Reſemblance this Art bears to the Explications of the 


Ferriſh Cabbala ; For the Jews never ule the Word Cab- 


Nn Lala 


CAB 


bala in any ſuch Senſe, but ever with the utmoſt Reſpect 
and Veneration. *Tis not, however, the Magic of the 
Fes alone which we call Cabbala, but the Word 1s alſo 
us'd for any kind of Magic : in which Senſe it is, that the 
Abbe de Villars takes it, in his Comte de Gabalis ; where 
he expoſes the ridiculous Secrets of the Sacred Cabbala, as 
the Cabaliſts call it. Theſe ſuppoſe there are elementary 
People, under the Names of Sylphs, Gnomes, Salaman- 
ders, &c. and hold, that this Science introduces People in- 
to the Sanctuary of Nature. They pretend, the Hebrews 
knew theſe aerial Subſtances ; that they borrow'd their 
Cabaliſtic Knowledge from the Egyptians ; and have not 
yet forgot the Art of converſing with the Inhabitants of the 
Air. See SYMBOL. 

CanBArta, or CABBALLISTS, is allo us'd to expreſs that 
Set among the ers, which follows and practiſes the Cab- 
Balla; or interpret Scripture according to the Art of Cab- 
balls, taken in the ſecond Senſe above laid down. The 
Tees are divided into two general Sects; the Karaites, 
who refuſe to receive either Tradition, or the Thalmud, or 
any thing but the pure Text of Scripture. See CARAITES. 
And the Rabbiniſts or Thalmudiſts ; who, beſide this, re- 
ceive the Traditions, and follow the Thalmud ; ſee THAT- 
Mur. And theſe latter are again divided into two other 
Sects; pure Rabbiniſts, who explain the 3 in its 
natural Senſe, by Grammar, Hiſtory, and Tradition; and 
Cabbaliſts, who to diſcover hidden myſtical Senſes, which 
they ſuppoſe God to have couch'd therein, make ule of the 
Callbala, and the myſtical Rules and Methods abovemen- 
tion'd. There are Viſionaries among the Jews, who be- 
lieve that Jeſus Chriſt wrought his Miracles by virtue of 
the Myſteries of the Callala. Some learned Men are of 
Opinion, that Pyrhagoras and Plato learn'd the Cabbaliſtic 
Art of the Jens in Zeypt ; and fancy they ſee evident 
Footſteps thereof in their Philoſophy : Others, on the 
contrary, ſay, it was the Philoſophy of Pythagoras and 
Plato, that firſt furniſh'd the Jens with the Cabbala. 
Be. this as it will, 'tis certain that in the firſt Ages of the 
Church, moſt of the Hereticks gave into the vain Notions 
of the Cabbala : Particularly the Gnoſtics, Valentiniaus, 
and Baſilidians. Hence aroſe the ABPAZAS, and the mul- 
titude of Taliſmans, wherewith the Cabinets of the Vir- 
tuoſi are ſtock'd. See TALISMAN, c. 

The Word Cabballa is not only apply'd to the whole Art; 
but alſo to each Operation perform'd according to the Rules 
of that Art. R. Fac. ben Aſcher, firnam'd Baal Hatturim, 
has compil'd moſt of the Cabbala's invented on the Books 
of Moſes before his Time. 87585 

CABINET, the moſt retir'd Place in the fineſt Apart- 
ment of a Building; ſet apart for Writing, Studying, or 
preſerving any thing very precious, A compleat Apartment 
conſiſts of an Hall, Antichamber, Chamber, and Cabinet; 
with a Gallery on one fide. See AraRTMENT. Hence a 
Cabinet of Paintings, of Curioſities, Moſaic Cabinet, Cabi- 
ct of a Garden, &c. 

CABINS, or CABANES, in a Ship, are little Lodges 
and Apartments for the Pilots and other Officers of the 
Ship to lic in; very narrow, and in form of Armories or 
Preiles ; us'd in ſeveral Parts of the Ship, particularly the 
Poop and the Sides. The Word comes Gas the Tralian 
Caponne, a little Straw Hut; and that from the Greek 
xamvn, a Stall or Manger. 

CABIRIA, or CABZIKES, were Feaſts held by the an- 
tient Greeks of Lemnos and Thebes, in honour of lome Sa- 
mothracian Deities, call'd Cabires, Theſe Gods, accor- 
ding to the Scholiaſt of Apollonius, were four; Axierus, 
who was Ceres; Axicerſa, Proferpine ; Avxiccerſus, DP [1;- 
to ; and Caſiuilus, Mercuny: The Feaſt was very antient, 
and prior even to the Time of Jupiter; who 1s ſaid to 
have reſtor'd it : It was held by Night. Children above 
a certain Age were here conſecrated ; which Conſecration 
was ſuppos'd to be a Preſervative againſt all Dangers of the 
Sea, Cc. The Ceremony of Conſecration, conſiſted in 
placing the initiated Youth on a Throne, the Prieſts dan- 
cing round him: The Badge of the Initiated was a Gir- 
dle or Scarf. When a Perſon had committed any Murder, 
the Cabiria gave him an Aſylum. Aſeurſius is very parti- 
cular in the Proof of each of theſe Points. 

CABLE, a thick long Rope, ordinarily of Hemp, 
ſerving to hold Ships firm at Anchor, to tow Veſſels in 
large Rivers, Sc. The Term is ſometimes alſo apply'd 
to the Cordage us'd to raiſe maſly Loads, by means of 
Cranes, Wheels, and other like Engines: Tho, in ſtrict- 
neſs, Cable is not apply'd to Ropes of leſs than three Inches 
Circumference.' Sec Cox AGE, Ropx, Cc. 

Every Cable, of whatever Thickneſs it be, is compos'd 
of three Hareſers ; each Hawſer of three Strands ; each 
Strand of three 7wviſts ; cach 'Twilt of a certain Number 
of Caburus, or Threads of Rope-Yarn, mote or leſs, as 


the Cadle is to be thicker or ſmaller. 


To make a Cable : after forming the Strands, as in the 
Article of RoptMaxinG, they uſe Staves ; which they firſt 


paſs between the Strands whereof the Hawſers are com- 
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1. e. bind it about with Ropes, Clouts, Sc. to keep 100 


s'd ; and afterwards between the Hawſers 
Cal is compos'd : that the one and the oth ref the 
the better, and be intertwiſted the more regular] May tn 
And to prevent any entangling, a Weight is by! Opeth 
End of each Hawſer and Strand. The Cable beine Qt the 


as much as needs, is untwiſted again three or 
that the reſt may the better retain its State. 


os'd of, is ever proportion'd ro its Length N 
104 'tis by this 8 de of Threads, tas fend tek, 
Value are aſcertain d. A Cable of 3 Inches Ciras ad 
or 1 Inch Diameter, conſiſts of 48 ordinary Thee, 4 
weighs 192 Pounds; one of 10 Inches Circumfer. » Ut 
485 Threads, and weighs 1940 Pounds ; a Cas o 
Inches, of 1943 Threads, and weighs 7772 Pom of 25 

The Seamen ſay, The Cable is well laid, when ; 


well wrought, or made. Serve the Cable, or Plat the wh 


alling in the Hawſe. To ſplice a Cable, is 
ö faſt together, by . the ſeveral Sand 
Rope one into another. To coil the Cable, is to rl y 
round in a Ring ; of which, the ſeveral Rolls One 1 
another are call'd Cable Tire. They ſay, Pay Wore 0 
that is, let it more out from the Ship; that the Baeh 
carries the Anchor may the more eaſily drop it ＋ 
Sea: And ſometimes they ſay, Pay cheap the Call. 
is, put or hand it out apace. In the ſame Senſe rd 
alſo, Veer more Cable; that is, let more out. Whey | 
Cables are ſplic'd together, it is call'd a Short of a Cab. 2 
Every Merchant Veſſel, how ſmall ſoever, has three & 
bles, viz. the Main or Maſter Cable, which is that 9 1 
chief Anchor; the Common Cable, and the ſmall ene by 
ordinary Length of theſe Cables, is 110 or 120 Faths 
or Braces. Hence, at Sea, 1 
CABLE, or CaBLE's-LENGTH, is alſo us'd for a Mer 
of 120 Fathom. See Farnon. . 
The Word Cable, comes ſrom the Hebrew Chee! Carl 
Du Cange deri ves it from the Arabic, Habl, Cord, «; bs 
bala, vincire. Menage, from Capulum, or Cabulum: and 
that from the Greek ue, or the Latin, Camellys 
CABLED-FLUTES, in Architecture, ſuch Flure; ab 
fill'd up with Pieces in form of Cables. See Frurixg. 
CABLED, in Heraldry, is when a Croſs is form'd o © 
ver'd with Ropes, or twiſted Cables. Sce Croxs, 
CABOSSED, or CABOCHED, in Heraldry, a tem 
originally SHaniſhi; us'd where the Head of a Beaſt is oy 
off behind the Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face; « 
by a perpendicular Section: in contra- diſtinction to Cop 
g; Which is done by a horizontal Line; beſides tha, 
'tis farther from the Ears than Cabo/7zg. See Covrix, 
CACAO, or COCOA, in Natural Hiitory and Commerceg 
kind of Nut, about the Size of a moderate Almond; the Seed 
or Fruit of a Tree of the ſame Name, growing in ſeren 
Parts of the Weſt-Tnates ; chiefly in the | rg. of Cu. 
timala and Nicaragua, and the Antilles Iſlands. The . 
tive Mexicans call the Cacao Tree, Cucubua gnahuitl ; ad 
the Spantards, Cacaotal. It reſembles our Cherry-Tre; 
but is ſo very delicate, and the Soil it grows in fo hot, that 
to guard it from the Sun, they always plant it in the Shad: 
of another Tree, call'd Mother of Cocoa. The Fruit i 
enclos'd in a kind of Pod, of the Size and Figure of a Cr 
cumber ; _— that it begins and ends in a Point. Witt 
in the Pod, which is half a Finger thick, is form'd a Ti 
ſue of white Fibres, very ſucculent, a little acid, and pv 
per to —_ Thirſt. In the middle of theſe Fibres ar 
contain'd 10, ſometimes 12, and ſometimes more, as fit 
as forty, Grains or Seeds, of a Violet Colour, and dry a 
Acorns, Each Grain, which is cover'd with a little Bat 
or Rind, when ſtripp'd thereof, ſeparates into five or fix w 
equal Pieces, in the middle whereof is a Kernel or Fippin 
having a tender Bud, very difficult to preſerve. Ot th 
Sced, with the Addition of Vanille, and ſome other Inge 
dients, the Spaniards, and, after their Example, the ret 
of Europe, prepare a Kind of Conſerve, or Cake; which 


diluted in hot Water, makes that delicious, wholebn 


Drink, call'd Chocolate: For the Preparation, &c. Fila 
H, ſee ChocoLATE. 

This precious Almond, the Spaniards make fo confidet 
ble a Trade of, that there are ſome make 5000 J. Sterith 
fer Annum, from a ſingle Garden of Cacoa's. There 
two Kinds of Cacoa's ; the moſt common, which is I 
wiſe the beſt, is of a dark Colour, bordering on red, an 
round: The other, call'd Patlaxe, is white, larger, thick 
er, and flatter ; its Quality is Deſiccative. Some Pris 
gifts, however, ſell four Kinds; vis. the great and {is 
Carague, and the great and little Cacoa of the Ila 
which, however, may be probably reduc'd to the two Kins 
above mention'd : It being only the Greatneſs and 9 
neſs that multiplies the Names and Kinds. 

The Cacao Nuts, are eſteem'd by the Mexicans as An 
dine; and us'd, eaten raw, to afluage Pains of the Boe 


They alſo procure a kind of Butter or Oil from wy 
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bat of Almonds, and drawn in the ſame manner ; 
ſweet as tha B 


ellent for Pure rica, the Cacoa Grains are us'd by 
5 ſome n or 14, are eſteem'd equivalent 
the Julian, Real, or 69 4 Sterling. Sce Coins. 

o 2 42 XIA or CACHEXY, in Medicine, an ill Habit 
CACHE of Body; wherein, the Nutrition is deprav'd 

or Dien che whole Habit, at once: frequently leading to- 
2 ſy and accompany d with a Swelling, or Bloating 

wards a Dro 3 a palenëſs or lividneſs of Complexion, &c. 
Lofche fleſhy ies from a Debility, or Foulneſs of the Ventricle 
N from an Ulcer in the Reins, in Per- 


ſometimes 
or Viſcera have the Stone. The external Cauſes are un- 


= no ſuppreſſion of the Menſes, immoderate Loſs 
=” * 15 4 Fe vers, Obſtructions, Oc. 2 
ol — rhaaue aſcribes the Diſorder, either to the vitiated 


State of the nutritious Juice, to ſome Diſorder of the Veſ- 
ta 


W (1s that are to e v 
| , ly it. The Juice, he oblerves, may be de 
| chat hg PE the Quality of the Food ; as if it be 
. uminous, fat, fibrous, ſharp, aqueous, or 
he want of Motion; from the Organs vitia- 


| ied by roo much Weakneſs, or too much Strength: And theſe, 


— of any kind, the Schirroſity of ſome of the 


Hh Retention of ſomething that ſhould be ſe- 
| aver —_— a Diminution of = Solids, or a Reple- 
* f the Liquids with things that can't pals : Whence 
e ffects of this Evil; viz. a 22 

arcous Dropſy. Now, according to the various 
. ——_ Tenacity, Acrimony, and Fluidity of the 
1 tritious Liquor, ariſe various Diſorders, as the Effects of the 

(Cacleris; v. g. paleneſs, yellowneſs, lividneſs, greenneſs, 

plackneſs, or redneſs of the Skin; heavineſs, windinels, 
badbpitation of the Heart and Arteries, increas d with the 
leaſt Motion; crude thin Urine; ſpontaneous watry Sweats; 
nd. at length, a Leucophlegmatia and Dropſy. For the 
8 Veſſels that receive the nutritious Juice, there can't well 

be aſſign d any univerſal Fault; unleſs their too great Con- 
tractility and Laxity, and the Diſorders accruing from 'em, 

may be admitted as ſuch. Laſtly, Nutrition is im eded 

and perverted, by a Defe& in the Faculty that ſhould ap- 
ly it ; as when the circulating Force is either too languid 
or too violent. The Word comes from the Greek xaxeSi¹ 
form'd from the Greek xaxi, ill, and «5s, Diſpoſition. The 
cacberia is more frequently call'd Cacochymia, which ſee. 
= CACHOU, a — 2 Aromatic Drug, rank'd among 
the Number of Perfumes ; call'd alſo Terra Faponica. 
Notwithſtanding the great uſe of Cachou, before that of 


People, eſpecially in France, its Nature and Origin is yet 
but little known; even among the ableſt Phyſicians : Some 
from its being call'd Jagen Earth, rank it among the me- 
icinal Earths, and pretend 'tis found on the Tops of Moun- 
Wt: ins, cover'd with the Roots of Cedars, whoſe Food it is: 
Wand that being waſh'd in the River, and dry'd in the Sun, 
Wis form'd into a kind of Paſte ; which brought into Eu- 
oe, ſerves as the Baſis of ſeveral Paſtels, or Fucus's, call'd 
WC:cho, Others, with more Probability, range it among 
Je Gums ; and maintain it to be form'd of the inſpiſſa- 
red Decoction of a Tree in the Eaſt Indies, call'd Cachous; 
Wprowing chiefly in the Kingdom of Cochinching. Laſtly, 
Woticrs, to whoſe Opinion we rather incline, take it to be a 
Wctitious Compoſition of ſeveral other Drugs; eſpecially 
e Juice of Areca, Extract of Liquorice, and Calamrs 
maticus, and the Bark of a Tree, call'd by the Indians 
echu; which may probably be the ſame with that 
Wa bove mention'd, 

beit Earth, Gum, or Compoſition, Cachor is of much 
leem in Medicine: Among other Effects attributed to it, 


tis ſuppos'd to ſtop a Cough, and fortify the Stomach ; - 


* 
Wclides its ſweetening and perfuming the Breath, when ta- 
1 hy an impalpable Pouder, mix'd with Gum Traga- 
CACOCHYMILA, a deprav'd Habit of Body, conſiſting 
is being replete with ih Humors, from various Cauſes ; 
e Cacttxra, When the Repletion is merely with Blood, 
(us call d a Plethora; fee PET ORA. Gorrens gives the 
ome Cacochymia to the Abundance and Exceſs of any ill 
| 3 whether it be Bile, Pituita, Sc. provided there 
| als cd _ that thus offends in Quantity: Plethora he 
Erbe W - undance or Exceſs of all the Humors together, 
uc 3 gee from the Greek x, ill, and xvu©;, 

HOR A, | 

| a Geno la, or CACOPHONY, in Grammar, the 
Tanda Letters, or two Syllables, that make a harſh 
, & ave Sound. The Word is ſometimes alſo us'd in 


he Fr i ANS, a Sect of Mahometans, who attribute 


over de "7 
termining the Will; contrary to the reſt of the 
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ood, frequent Drunkenneſs, exceſſive Study, 


receive it, or to the Defect of the Faculty 


be oecaſion'd by immoderate Secretions and 


WC offec and Tea; and its being {till frequently us'd by many 


delicate. When the Voice is 


pINYING . ; 8 
NS It comes from the Greek xc , and gn, Voice. : | 


of Men to Men alone, and not to any ſecret. 


CAD 


Muſſulmen, who are ſtrict Predeſtinarians. The Author 
of this Sect, was Maabed ben Kalid- Al Giohni. The Word 
comes from the Arabic WD, Kadara, Power. Ben Aun 
calls the Cadarians, the Magi, or Manichees of the Muſſul- 
men. 

CADE, a Cag, Caſk, or Barrel; us'd in the Pook of 
Rates for a determinate Number of ſome. ſorts of Fiſh ; as 
a Cade of Herrings, is a Veſſel containing the Quantity of 
500 Herrings, — of Sprats 1000. See MEASURE. 

CADENCE, cede to the antient Muſicians, is a 
Series of a certain Number of Muſical Notes, in a certain 
Interval, which ſtrikes the Ear agrecably ; and eſpecially 
at the Cloſe of a Song, Stanza, Qc. Cadence ordina- 
rily conſiſts of three Notes. There are three Kinds of Ca- 
dences : The principal, or final Cadence; uſually conſiſting 
of a fourth and a fifth to make an Octave, as being the 
moſt excellent of Conſonances : The Entry, or mediate, 
ſometimes call'd the attendant Cadence; in regard the final 
one is always expected: and the dominant, or prevailing 
Cadence; ſo call, as being higher than either of the other: 
as the Mediate has its Name from its being in the middle, 


between the Dominant and Final. The modern Muſicians 


make Cadence the Relation of two Notes ſung together, 
as ut and re; and when the laſt of theſe Notes is follow'd 
with two Crotchets, the Cadence is ſaid to be double. 

CADENCE, in the modern Muſick, may be defin'd, a cer- 
tain Concluſion of a Song, or of the Parts thereof in 
divers Places of a Piece ; which divide it, as it were, in- 
to ſo many Members or Periods. The Cadence is, when 
the Parts fl and rerminate on a Chord or Note ; the Ear 
ſeeming naturally to expect it. A Cadence is either per- 
fect or imperteCt : A perfect Cadence, is that which conſiſts in 
two Notes, ſung after each other, or by Degrees conjoin'd in 
each of the two Parts; tis call'd perfect, becauſe it ſatisfies 
the Ear better than the other. The Cadence is imperfect, 
when its laſt Meaſure is not in Octave, nor in Uniſon, but in a 
Sixth or Third: As when the Baſs, in lieu of deſcending a 
Fifth, only ueſcends a Third ; or when deſcending a 11th, 
or, which is the ſame thing, aſcending a Fourth, it makes an 
Octave with the Treble, in the firſt Meaſure, and a third 
Major with the Second: *Tis call'd Imperfect, becauſe the 
Ear does not acquieſce in this Concluſion, but expects the 
Continuation of the Song, The Cagence is {aid to be broke, 
when the Baſs, in lieu of falling a Fitth, which the Ear 
expects, riſes a Second, either Major or Minor. Every Ca- 
dence is in two Meaſures : Sometimes it is 3 z in 
which Caſe tis call'd a Repoſe, and only conſiſts of one 
Meaſure : as when the two Parts ſtop at the Fifth, without 
finiſhing the Cadence. 

M. Rouſſeau diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Cadence, with 
regard to the Baſs Viol: A Cadence with, and without a 
Reſt. The Cadence with a Reſt, is when the Finger that 
ſhould ſhake the Cadence, ſtops a little before it ſhakes, 
on the Note immediately above that which requires the 
Cadence : The Cadence without a Reſt, is when that ſtop is 
omitted. There are alſo ſimple Cadences, and double ones; 
the Double ones are various : The more Double are thoſe 
made on a long Note ; the leſs Double, thoſe on a Short 
Note. The final Cadence, ſhould always be preceded by 
a double one. The Cadences are always to be accommoda- 
ted to the Character of the Air. The Word comes from Ca- 
dencia, fall; a Cadence being the Fall or Concluſion of a 
piece of Harmony ; proper to terminate either the Whole, 
or a Part. Some Muſicians call a Shake a Cadence ; but 
that is to confound Terms. From this Mufical Cadence ariſes, 

CADENCES, in Singing, are the ſame with Points and 
Virgula's in b The Singing-Maſters ſay, the Ca- 
aence is a Gift of a Maſter, proper for making the Shakes 

N the two Notes where- 
of the Cadence conſiſts, mult be ſtruck in the Throat, the 
one after the other; as alſo on the Harpficol, in ftriking the 
two Fingers on the two Stops that make the Shake. 

CADENCE 772 Dancing, when the Steps follow the Notes 
and Meaſures of the Muſic. 

CADENCE, in the Manage, the equal Meaſure and Time 
a Horſe is to keep in his Motions, Airs, &c. 

CADENCE, in Oratory, when the Sounds end agrecable 
to the Ear. 

CADENCE, in Poetry, a certain Meaſure of Verſe, vary- 
ing as the Kinds of Verſe vary ; differing, v. g. in Sap- 
phics, from what it is in Heroics or Iambics. See MzrRE, 
unn, 

CAD ETS, the younger Brothers of a Family: a Term 
naturaliz d in our Language from the French. At Pa- 
ris, among the Citizens, the Cadets have an equal Portion 
with the Eldeſt: In other Places, the Eldeſt has all. Ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of Spain, one of the Cadets, in 
great Families, takes the Mother's Name. See BRorRER. 

Capers, are alſo a kind of young Volunteers, who en- 
ter into the Army without being put on the Lift, or receiv- 
ing Pay ; only to learn the Art of War, and fit themſelves 
for Employments. Formerly there were only allow'd two 

2 9 Cadets 
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CAE 
Cadets in each Company. In 1682, the King of France 
eſtabliſh'd Companies of Cadets, wherein the young Gen- 
try were train'd up to War. ; 
CADI, or KADHI, a Name given to the Judges of Ci- 
vil Cauſes, among the Turks and Saracens. . The Term, 
however, is ordinarily reſtrain'd to the Judges of Cities; 
thoſe in Provinces being call'd Mollas. : 
CADIL ESCHER, or CADILESCHER, a Chief Jul- 


tice among the Turks. Each Cadileſcher has his particular 


Diſtrict : Ricaut makes but three in the Empire ; that of 


Errobe, Natolia, and Cairo. The Word comes from the 
Arabic Kadi, Judge; the Particle Al; and Aſchar, Army; 
as being at thcir firit Inititution, Judges of the Soldiery. 

CADIZADELITES, a Sect among the Mufſulmen. 
The Cadizadelites are a kind of Stoic Mahometans, who 
avoid all Feaſting and Diverſion, and affect an uncommon 
Gravity in all they do or ſay : Thoſe of 'em who inhabit 
the Frontiers of Hungary, &c. agree in many Things with 
the Chriſtians ; and drink Wine, even in the Faſt of Rama- 
zan. They read the Sclavonic Tranſlation of the Bible, as 
well as the Alcoran. Mahomet, agony, fra them, is the 
H. S. who deſcended on the Apoſtles in the Day of Pen- 
tecoſt. 

CADMIA, in Pharmacy, a Mineral, whereof there are 
two Kinds, viz. Natural and Artificial: the Natural Cad- 
mia, again, is of two Kinds; the one containing Metallic 
Parts, and call'd Cobalt ; which ſee : The other containing 
none, cali'd Calamine, or Lapis Calaminaris ; which ſee. 
The Artificial Cadmia is prepar'd from Copper, in Fur- 
naces; of this there are five Kinds; the firlt call'd Botry- 
tis, as being in form of a Bunch of Grapes ; the ſecond, 
Oſtracitis, as reſembling a Sea-ſhell ; the third, Placitis, 
becauſe reſembling a Cruſt ; the fourth, Capnitis; and the 
fifth, Calamitis, which hangs round certain Iron Rods, where- 
with the Matter of the Copper is {tirr'd in the Furnace ; which 
being ſhaken off, bears the Figure of a Quill, call'd in La- 
tin, Calamus. The Cadmia Borrytis is found in the Mid- 
dle of the Furnace ; the Oſtrytis at the Bottom; the 
Placitis at the Top; and the Capnitis at the Mouth of 


the Furnace. 


Cadmia is deficcative and deterſive, us'd in moiſt ſtink- 
ing Ulcers ; which by means hereof are brought to cica- 
trie. The ZBotrytis and Placitis, are allo very good in 
Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 

CADRITES, a kind of Religious among the Mahome- 
tans. Their Founder was Abdul Cadri, a great Philoſopher 
and Lawyer; whence they fetch their Name, Caarites. 
They live in Common, and in a kind of Monaſteries; 
which, however, they are allow'd to quit, if they requeſt 
it, and to marry; on condition of their wearing black 
Buttons on their Garments, to diſtinguiſh em from the reſt 
of the People. In their Monaſteries, each Friday, they 
paſs the greateſt Part of the Night in running round, holding 
each others Hand, and crying inceſſantly Hhai, living, one of 
the Names o God: One of their Number plays all the 
Time on a Flute, to animate 'em in this extravagant Dance. 

CADUCEUS, Mercury's Rod; or a Wand, twiſted 
with two Serpents. 'The Poets attribute wondrous Virtues 
to the Caduceus; as that of throwing People into a Sleep, 
raifing the Dead, Sc. It was alſo us'd 6 the Antients 
as a Symbol of Peace and Concord : Thus, we read, the 
Romans ſent the Carthaginians a Favelin and a Caducens, 
offering em their Choice, whether of War or Peace. The 
Word is deriv'd 4 Cadendo, becauſe it laid Contentions and 
Wars. Among the Romans, thoſe who denounc'd War 
were call'd Fectales ; and thoſe who went to demand Peace, 
Caduceatores; becauſe they bore a Caduceus in their Hand. 
The Caduceus found on Medals, is a common Symbol, ſig- 
nifying good Conduct, Peace, and Proſperity. The Rod 
expreſſes Power, the two Serpents Prudence, and the two 
Wings Diligence. 

CADUCUS MORBUS, in Medicine; ſee EIL sv. 
CA UM, or rather Coxcun, Inteſtinum, or Blind-Gut, 
is the firſt of the great Guts. It is four or five Fingers 
bread: h long, and about the Bigneſs of a Swan's Quill ; call'd 
Cæcum, becauſe only open at one end, where it is ty d to the 
Beginning of the Colon, as an Appendage thereto; ſo that 
the Excrements come and go out at the ſame Orifice. Its 
other End is not tied to the Meſentery, but to the right 
Kidney, by means of the Peritonæum. The true uſe of this 
Part is not yet determin'd. Some account it as a ſecond 
Stomach ; wherein the Food, after having detach'd all 
its Chyle thro the LaQteals, undergoes a further Digeſ- 
tion, ſo as to part with more Chyle through the Lacteals 
below ir. Dr. Liſter aſſigns the uſe of the Cæcum to be, 
to * the Excrements which paſs into its Cavity, (as 
molt of thoſe of ſound Animals he thinks do) till they are 
ſufficiently drain'd, bak'd, and harden'd, to receive the 
Figure to be given 'em by the Colon and Rectum. He 


adds, to confirm this, that wherever there are elegantly fi- 


» 
gur d Excrements of the firſt kind, there is a capacious Cæ- 
cum; and vice verſa, This indeed is true, that ſome Ani- 
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mals, which are naturally looſe, have either no Cecun 


all, or very little; as the Talpa, Echinus T; | 
VC. Natore's End, in thus providing for A Fig 


heighten the Digeſtion and Fermentation in the Sea 
and Foal Guts. 1 8 he Stomach 
Dr. Muſgrave gives us an Account, in the Ph;jnn.. 
Tyanſactious, of the Cæcum of a * being cut one 
out any Prejudice to the Animal. . Giles gives uv; i 
ther, of the Cæcum of a Lady being diſtended _ 
a Tumor, that held almoſt three C opines of a thin 
iſh, almoſt liquid Subſtance, whereof ſhe dy'd. Auf . 
Knowles, a third, of a Boy's Cæcum being vaſtly extended ; 
ſtuff d with Cherry-ſtones, which likewiſe proy'd Mn? 
Some ſay, the Name, Cæcum, is miſtaken ; not alloy 
ing this to be the Cæcum of the Antients, which theyin . 
gine to be the thick globous Part, of the Colon, imme, 
ately appended to the Ileum; and therefore give thi; Par 
the Name of Appendicula Vermiformis. See Ta 
CA, or KEG, is a Barrel, or Veſſel, containing un 
four to five Gallons. See Mx ASR. 
CAIMACAM, Lieutenant, a Dignity in the Ormyy 
Empire. There are ordinarily three Caimacams ; one con 
ſtantly attending the Grand Signior, another the Gryy 


Visier, and a third reſiding conſtantly at Conſtantinopl i 
quality of Governor; who examines Affairs of Policy, in 


gulates 'em in great meaſure. The Caimacam that x. 
tends the Vizier, only officiates, when at a diſtance fo 
the Grand Signior ; his Function ceaſing, when the Vg 
is with the Sultan. The Caimacam of the Vizier is his &. 
cretary of State, and the firſt Miniſter of his Council, The 
Word is compos'd of the two Arabic Words, Caim mach 
he who holds the Place, or diſcharges the Function of an. 
ther. 

CAINITES, or CAINIANS, a Sect of antient Her. 
ticks, ſo call'd from Cain; whom they eſteem'd as their fa. 
ther. The Cainites were a Branch of the Gnoſtics : They 
held, that Cain and Eſar, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, wer 
born of a moſt eminent Celeſtial Virtue ; that Abel, on the 
contrary, was born of a Virtue much leſs eminent: To Cain 
and others of the ſame Order, who, according to them, 
had a mighty Knowledge of all Things, they atlociated Ju- 
das; whom they held in ſo much eſteem, that they hada 
Book among 'em call'd the Goſpel of Judas. 8. Epipht- 
Nins relates, and at the ſame time refutes their Errors, 

CALAMINARIS LAPIS, Calamine Stone, Calamite, or 
Cadmia, a kind of foffile bituminous Earth, of ſome uſe in 
Medicine, but of more in Foundery ; being us'd to je 
Copper yellow, 7. e. to convert it into Braſs, It is either 
of a greyiſh Colour, as that of Germany and England; u 
reddiſh, as that about Liege, and in ſome Parts of France; 
accounted the beſt, becauſe yellow by Calcination, lt i 
dug out of Mines, uſually in ſmall Pieces; having alvay 
Eyes, ſometimes Veins, of Lead uſually ; tho not alway- 
found in Lead-Mines. We have Mines of Calamine at 
Wrington in Somerſetſhire. It is generally dug in barre 
rocky Ground; its Courſes running, uſually, at 6 a- Coch 
as they call it, i. e. from Eaſt to Weſt ; ſometimes at 9j and 
ſometimes at 12 3 or perpendicular, which is accounted tie 
beſt. When dug, it is waſh'd, or b14dled, as they call l, 
in a running Water, which carries off the impure and ei 
thy Parts; leaving the Lead, Calamiue, and other {pi 
Parts at bottom: They then put it in a Sieve, and ſhaking 
it well in Water, the Lead mix'd with it finks to the bit 
tom, the ſparry Parts get to the top, and the Calamine le 
in the middle: Thus prepar'd, they bake it in an 0 
four or five Hours; the Flame being ſo contriv'd as to pi 
over, and ſo to heat and bake the Calamine ; ſtitring 10 
turning it all the while with Iron Rakes. This done, thef 
beat it to Pouder ; picking out of it what Stones they find; 
and thus it is fit for uſe. For the manner of applyi'y “ 
in the Preparation of Braſs, See Br ass. 6 

Beſides the two Natural Calamines, there are Artif 
ones: The beſt is that call'd Poxpholix ; which ſee. 

Calamine is of ſome medicinal Virtue, being aftri'y 
deſiccative, and deterſive; much us'd for taking off Tim 
from the Eyes of Horſes, Cc. 1 fr 

CALAMITA, in Pharmacy, a Term ſometimèes u 
Styrax, becauſe frequently put up in Quills. Sec 8718“ 

CALAMITES. See Carmia, and CaLaminan” 4 

CALAMUS Aromaticus, call'd alſo Calamis * re 
Calamus Amarus, and Acorus; a kind of Ruſh, - 
Thickneſs of a Gooſe's Quill, two or three Foot hi h,g 
ing in the Levant. Its chief, and almoſt only uſe, Þ 
Treacle: It muſt be choſen grey-whitiſh without, — 
diſh within; its Pulp white, and its Taſte inſupportab!y 10 

Cal Auus Scriptorins, in Anatomy, is a 3 fi 
the fourth Ventricle of the Brain; ſo called from! 


gure, which reſembles that of a Quill. 
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I.. of reducing it into a'Calx, or a very 


? cual Adminiſtrators thereof. 


. — ſhorten'd on account of their Exerciſes ; and in 
= gs of Time they were permitted a ſecular Habit. 

"8 CALCANEUS, in Anatomy, the ſame as Os Calcrs, or 
el Bone: It lies under the Aſtragalus, to which it is 
aculated by Ginglimus behind it is a large Protuberance, 
W ich makes the Heel, and into which the Tendo Achillis 


inſerted. 


Military Order, inſtituted in 1158, b 
CALATRAV 2 the following Occaſion: The 
ncbo III. 5 attack the little City Calatrava, and the 
foor's gens e held ir; ſurrendering it up to the King, on 
- of their Inability to defend it, Diego Velaſques, 
_ "Monk but à Man of Quality,' perſuade Rat- 
teri” of Fitera, a Monaſtery of Ciſtercians, to beg 
ons Abba the King. He obrain'd it 3 and Raimond 
on t themſelves in it; being follow'd by a great 
Dig boo le, who join'd 'em out of Zeal, for the De- 
ber 0 — The Moors abandoning the Enterprize, 
nee of hoſe who came to the Defence of the City, en- 
A Order of the Ciſtercians; and that under a Habit 
d eo Military than Monaſtic Exerciſes. ATT 

_ an to make Excurſions on the Moors ; Chic 
Hl 15 of the Order of Calatrava. The firſt Grand 
| —_— Garcias ; under whoſe Government the Order was 

La 


afrm'd by Alexander III. in 1164. In 1489, Ferdinand 


ich the Conſent of Pope Innocent VIII. re- 

_ Grand-Matterſhip of Calatrava a, Nap Spaniſh 
he Kings of Spain are now become per- 
_— he Knights bear a _ 
liz'd with Green, Sc. Their Rule and Ha- 

* — that of the Ciſtercians ; but their Dreſs 


LCANTHUM, is Vitriol Rubify'd. Some maintain 
| . and Calcot har to be the ſame Thing: but To- 


3 t is of another Sentiment, and takes Calcanthum to be 


ching elſe but Vitriol. See VITRIOL, and CHALCITIS. 
CALCINATION, the Action of __— any Matter; 
ubtile Pouder, 
even only into Aſhes, by Fire; ſometimes alſo termed 
kymical Pulveriſation. Calcination is the next degree of 
de Power of Fire beyond that of Fy/on : For when Fuſion 


| longer continu'd, not only the more ſubtile Particles of the 
ay it ſelf fly off, but the- Particles of Fire likewiſe do 
e 


nate themſelves in ſuch: Multitude, and are ſo diſperſed 


37 blended throughout its whole Subſtance, that the 
Wluidity which was firſt caus'd by the Fire, can no longer 


bat ; From this Union ariſes a third kind of Body, 


Which being very porous and brittle, is eaſily reduc'd to 


Wouder, For the Fire having penetrated every where into 


ze Pores of the Body, the Particles are both hinder'd from 


Wutval contact, and divided into minute Atoms; fo that 
Wc y are caſily reducible into the fineſt Pouder. 


Chymiſts, Goldſmiths, and Founders, : diſtinguiſh two 
inds of Calcinationz the one call'd Actual, the other 


WP crential. Actual Calcination, is that effected by actual 
ie, of Wood, Coals, or other Fuel, rais'd to a certain 


ſeat, according to the Nature of the Subſtance to be cal- 


% Potential Calcination, is that procur d by potential 


1 


tand Alkali Salt. See SILVER. Co p 
Wulphur ; Iron with Sal Ammouiac and * 


fre, viz. by Waters, Drugs, Oc. which have, as it were, 
} , 88, 


Wc Force of Fire; as Strong Waters, Corroſi ve Spirits, &c. 


old is calciz'd in the Fire of a Reverberatory, with Mer- 
ry, and Sal Ammoniac. Sce Gorp. Silver: with common 
ith Salt and 

Tin with 


e 
P"timony, Lead and Sulphur; Mercury with Aqua fortis : 


This laſt, alſo, with moſt other Minerals, calcines with Fire 


ae, without any other Ingredient. 


Carcixariox Philoſophical, is when Horns, Hoots, £c: 


We bug over boiling Water, or other Liquor, till they 
x - loſt their Mucilage, and are eaſily reducible into 
Wouder. | 


I CALCULATION „the AQ of computing ſeveral Sums, 


iure. An Error in 


adding, ſubtracting, multi lying, or dividing. See A- 
3 92 is never protected 
ecur d by any Sentence, Decree, c. In ſtating Ac- 


mpts there is always underſtood, ſaluo errore calculi. 


he Word Calculus is us'd in this Sen e, in alluſion to the 


J mos the Antients, who us'd Calculi, or little Stones, 
Wo aing Computations, in takin Suffrages, and in keep- 


[ - , 8 
Ws Accompts, Oc. as we now u'e Counters, Figures, &c. 


3 
7 
* 


CaucuIATION is particularly us'd to deni, the Com pu- 


ons in Aſtronomy and Geometry; fo i a | 
. 0 E ry ; for making Tables of 
cgarithms, Eclipſes, Ephemerides, Ec. See EcL1PsE, c. 


CALCULATION of Clock and TWatch-Work. See Crock 


Wartcny-worx, 


© -ECULUS, in Medicine, the Diſcaſe of the Stone in 


2 5 . | f . * 2 
ys 3 See STONE, LiTHoTOMY, Sc. requir'd but to reduce the exponential Quantities to Lo- 


| | Bladder, or Kidne 
i Forts tis uſually call'd Lithiaſis; and in the Kid- 
ie Fbritis; which ſee. The Term is pure Latin, and 


6 * 
| erm Calculation, See CALCULATION. 


1 


gnifies, 1; | | 
macs, literally, a little Pebble, or Flint. Whence alſo, tial of the Exponential Quantity x y requir'd, let 


CAL (gow) AE 
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Carcurvs, or Methodus Differentialis, in Mathema- 
ticks, is a Method of differencing . ; or of finding 
an infinitely ſmall Qyantity, which being taken infinite 
times, ſhall be equal to a given Quantity : or, as others 
define it, the Arithmetic of infinitely ſmall Differences 
between variable Quantities. | | 

The Foundation, then, of this Calculus, is an infinite! 
ſmall Quantity, or an Infinitefimal, which is a Portion of a 
Quantity, incotnparable to that Quantity; or that is leſs 
than any aſſignable one, and therefore accounted as nothing : 
the Error accruing by omitting it being leſs than any aſſignable 
one, i. e. leſs than nothing. Hence two Quantities, only 
differing by an Infiniteſimal, are equal. The better to con- 
ceive the Nature of an Infinitefimal, ſuppoſe, that in mea- 
ſuring the Height of a Mountain, while you are 8 
thro the Sights, the Wind blows off the ſmalleſt Grain o 
Duſt; the Height of the Mountain is, then, leſs by the Dia- 
meter of the Duſt than before : But as the Mountain is ſtill 
found the ſame Height, whether the Duſt be there or not, 
irs Diameter has nothing to do in the preſent Caſe, and 
paſſes for nothing, 7. e. is infinitely ſmall. Thus, in Aſtro- 
nomy, the Diameter of the Earth is an Infiniteſimal, in 
reſpe of the Diſtance of the Fix d Stars: And the ſame 
holds in abſtract Quantities The Name Tu/mnite/imal, 
therefore, is merely reſpective, and involves a Relation to 
another Quantity ; not any real Ens or Being. | 

Now Infiniteſimals are call'd Differentials, or differential 
Quantities, when they are confider'd as the Differences of 
two Quantities. Sir Jſaac Newton calls em Fluxions ; con- 
fidering them as the momentary Increments of Quantities ; 
v. g. of a Line generated by the Flux of a Point; or of a 
Surface by the Flux of a Line, &c. The differential Cal- 
culus, therefore, and the Doctrine of Fluxions are the ſame 
thing under different Names: The former, given by M. 
Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Tſaac Newton ; each of 
whom lay claim to the Diſcovery. See Fruxions. There 
is, indeed, a Difference in the manner of expreſſing the 
Quantities, reſulting from the different, Views. wherein the 
two Authors confider the Infinitefimals; the one as Incre- 
ments, the other as Differences: Zeibnirtz, and molt Fo- 
reigners, expreſs the Differentials of Quantities, by the ſame 
Letter as variable ones, only prefixing the Letter 4; thus 
the Differential of x is eall'd x; and that of y, 4y : Now 
4x is a poſitive Quantity, if x continually increaſe ; negative 
if it 'decreafe;' F | 

The Engliſb, with Sir Jae Newton, inſtead of d x, 

write „ (with a Dot over it) for 4 y, 3, &c. which Fo- 
reigners object againſt, on account of that Confuſion of 
Points, which they imagine ariſes, when Differentials are 
again differenc'd ; befides, that the Printers are more apt 
to overlook a Point than a Letter. 18 

Stable Quantities being always expreſs'd by the firſt Let- 
ters of the Alphabet 4a=0, 4b =o, 4c o; wherefore 


4 (x + y—a) = d» 49, and d ( - -A — dy. 


So that the Differencing of Quantities is eaſily perform'd, by 


the Addition or Subtraction of their Compounds. 

To difference Quantities that mutually multiply each 
other ; The Rule is, firſt, Multiply the Differential of one 
Factor into the other Factor, the dum of the two Factors is 
the Differential: ſought: thus, the Quantities being x, the 
Differential will be x 4 y+9 A, i.e. 4(zy)=x439+y4x. 
Secondly, if there be three Quantities mutually multiply- 
ing each other, the Factum of the two muſt then be mul- 


tiply'd into the Differential of the third: thus, ſuppoſe v xy, 


let vwx=27, then vxy ty; "conſequently. 4 (r = 
td y + yat: But dr = n + wdv. Thefe Values, 
therefore, being ſubſtituted in the antecedent Differential, 
t4dy+y4at, the Reſult is 4 (vx y) =vxdy ＋ v A 
+ xy4v. Hence tis ealy to apprehend how to proceed, 
where the Quantities are more than three. * 

If one variable Quantity increaſe, while the other y decrea- 
ſes, tis evident y 4 x—x 4 y will be the Differential of x y. 


To difference Quantities that mutually divide each other: 


The Rule is, firſt, multiply the Differential of the Diviſor 


into the Dividend, and, on the contrary, the Differential of 


the Dividend into the Diviſor; ſubtrat the laſt Product 


from the firſt, and divide the Remainder by the Square of 


the Diviſor; the Quotient is the Differential of thè Quan- 
tities mutually dividing each other. See FLux10N. 


Carcurvs Exponentialis, is a Method of differencing : 


exponential Quanticies, and ſumming up the Differentials 
or Fluxions of Experentials. By exponential Ruantity, is 
here underſtood a Power, whoſe Exponent is variable; v.g. 
TI a 3 
To difference an exponential Quantity : There is nothing 


garithmic ones; which done, the differencing is manag'd 
as in Logarithmic Quantities : Thus, ſuppofe the Differen- 
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= 3 
— — 
Then will ylx=/3 
læ yd x: v d; 3 
l , 


—1 
That is, Wilxdy + yx d d;. See Exro- 
NIN TI AL. 


CarcvLvs Integralis, is a Method of integrating, or ſum- 
uantities; i.e. from a 


ming up Fluxions or Differential Qu ; 
Differential Quantity given, of finding the Quanti from 
whoſe differencing the given Differential reſults. In- 


tegral Calculus therefore, is the Inverſe of the Differential 
one: whence the Engliſb, who uſually call Differentials, 
Fluxions, give this Calculus, which aſcends from the Pluxi- 
ons, to the flowing or variable Quantities z or, as Foreigners 
expreſs it, from the Differences to the Sums; by the 
Name of the Inverſe Method of Fluxions. See FLUXIONS. 
Hence, the Integration is known to be juſtly perſorm d, if 
the Quantity found according to the Rules of the Differen- 
rial Calculus, being differenc d, produce that propos d to 
be SY, you 7 A a 1 

Suppoſe F/ the Sign of the Sum, or Integral Quantity 3 
then 575 4 -4 will & the Sum, or Integral of the Dicke 
rential y 4 x. ; | 

To integrate, or ſum up 4 Differential Quantity. Tis 
demonſtrated, firſt, that /4 x = x : ſecondly, (d +4») 


Sr Py; thirdly, Legge yd) =xy; fourthly, / 
y 


(mm — 14%) =xm; „Inu: in x (un): mA 
Sr: un; ſixthly, r : K. 9. 
theſe the fourth and fifth Caſes are the moſt frequent; 
wherein the differential Quantity is integrated, by adding 
4 variable Unity to the Exponent, and dividing the Sum 
by the new Exponent multiply'd into the Differential of the 
* v. g. in the fourth Caſe, by n —=1 ＋ 1) 4, i. e. 

MAX. ; 

"if the Differential Quantity to be integrated, don't come 
under any of theſe Formula's, it muſt either be reduc'd to an 
integrable Finite; or an infinite Series, each of whole 
Terms may be ſumm'd. 

It may be here obſerv'd, that, as in the Analyfis of Fi- 
nites, any Quantity may be rais'd to any degree of Power ; 
but, vice verſa, the Root can't be 3 out of any re- 
quir'd: So in the Analyſis of Infinites, any variable or flow- 
ing Quantity may be differenc'd ; but, vice verſa, any Dif- 
ferential can't be integrated. And as in the Analyſis of 
Finites, we are not yet arriv'd at a Method of extracting 
the Roots of all Equations; ſo neither has the Integral 
Calculus arriv'd at its Perfection: And as in the former we 
are oblig'd to have recourſe to Approximation; fo in the 
latter we have recourſe to infinite Series, where we can't 
atrain to a perfect Integration. 

Carcvius Literalts, or Literal Calculus, is the ſame 
with Spectous Arithmetic ; fo call'd, from its uſing the 
Letters of the Alphabet, in contra - diſtinction to Numeral 
Arithmetic, which uſes Figures. In the Literal Calculus, 
given Quantities are exprels'd by the firſt Letters, ab c 4; 
and Quantities ſought by the laſt 2 y x, &. Equal Quan- 
tities are denoted by the ſame Letters. 

CarcvLys Situs, is a new kind of Calculus, propos'd by 
M. Leibnitz, built on the Conſideration of the Situation of 
Quantities; not of their Magnitudes, as in the reſt. This 
Calculus he makes the Foundation of a new Analyſis, which 
he calls Aualyſis Situs. 

 CALEFACTION, a School Term for the Action of 
Fire in heating a Body : tis us'd particularly in Philoſophy 
and Pharmacy; where Calæſaction is diſtinguiſn'd from 
Coction; the firſt being apply d, where the thing is only 


heated without boiling. See Cocrtion. 


CALENDAR, a Diftribution of Time, accommodated 
to the Uſes of Life; or a Table, or Almanack, contain- 
ing the Order of Days, Weeks, Months, Feaſts, Oc. hap- 
pening throughout the Year. See Tims, Yzar, Moxrk, 

EAST, c. 5 
Ibe Roman Calendar, which continues ſtill in uſe, owes 
its Origin to Romulus ; but has undergone various Refor- 
mations fince his Time. That Legiſlator diſtributed Time 
into ſeveral Periods, for the uſe of the People under his 
Command : But as he was much better vers'd in Matters 
of War than of Aſtronomy, he only divided the Year into 
ten Months ; making it begin in the Spring, on the firſt of 
March : imagining, the Sun made his Courſe thro all the 
Seaſons in 304 Days. His Calendar was reform'd by Nu- 


ma, who added two more Months, January and February. 
placing em before March : So 5 10 "Box conſiſted 21 


355 Days, and begun on the firlt of January. He choſe 
owever, in Imitation of the Greeks, to make an Interca. 


lation of 45 Days, which he divided into two; intercalating 


a Month of 22 Daysat the end of each two Years : and atthe 


end of each two Years more, another Month of 23 Days; 


* e e ee — 
1 . 
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. occafion'd 


2 ) CAL 
which Month, thus interpos'd, he call'd Jer, 
the intercalary February. But theſe Intercal, 
ill obſerv'd by the Pontiffe, to whom Numa comm, N 
great Diſorders in the Canſtitution of the 18 
which Ceſar, as Sovereign Pontiff, endeavour d to la 
To this End he made choice af  Sy//genes, 4 Ce 
Aſtronomer of thoſe Times; who —— au 
ſation of Time in the Calendar, could never be 100 
any ſure footing, without having regard to the annuy Cn 
of the Sun. Accordingly, as the Sun's yearly oy 
perform'd in 365 Days fix Hours, he reduc'd the 1, 
an equal number of Days : The Year of this Uh 
the Calendar, was a Year of Confuſion ; they being ny 
in order to ſwallow up the 65 Days that had bee? ml 
dently added, and which occafion'd the Confuſion, l. 
two Months befides the Mercedonius, which chancy , * 
out that Tear; fo that it conſiſted of 15 Month, ,, 1 
Days. This Reformation was made in the Lear af de 
708; 42 or 43 Years before Chriſt. 

e Roman, call'd alſo the Zuljar Calendar, fron ; 
Reformer Fulins, is * ooh into Quadriennia dend 
whereof the three firſt Years, which he call'd Cams 
conſiſt of 365 —_ ; and the fourth, Biſſexrile, of 566; 1 
reaſon of the fix Hours, which in four Years make a h. 
or ſomewhat leſs : for in 134 Years, an Intercalary Dat 
to be retrench d. On this account it was, that Pope 05 
gory XIII. with the Advice of Clavius and Ciaconiy; 

inted that the hundredth Year of each Century f 
— no Bifſextile, excepting each I'Vth Century: that, 
Subtraction is made of three Biſſextile Days in the Spaced 
four Centuries; by reaſon of the 11 Minutes wanting niht 


Of fix Hours whereof the Biſſextile conſiſts. See Bisszx1, 


This Reformation of the Gregorian Calendar, o f. 
Neu Stile, as we call it, commenc'd on the 4th of 061, 
1582, when ten Days were thrown out at once; ſo ny 
having crept into the Computation ſince the Time of tł 
Council of Nice, in 325; by the Defect of 11 Minute, 

Julian Chriſtian CALENDAR, is that wherein the Dy 
of the Week are determin'd by the Letters A, B, CD} 
E, G; by means of the Solar Cycle, and the New and il 
Moons, eſpecially the Paſchal Full Moon, with the By 
of Eaſter, and the other Moveable Feaſts depending ther 
on; by means of Golden Numbers, rightly diſpos'd un 
the Julian Year. See Gol nN Number. 

In this Calendar, the Autumnal Equinox is ſuppui{y 
be fix d to the 2 1ſt Day of March; (ſee Equinox:) u 
the Cycle of 19 Years, or the Golden Numbers, conkany 
to indicate the Places of the New and Full Moons: ye 
both are erroneous. See Crcrs. And hence aroſe a ney 

reat Irregularity in the Time of Eaſter ; See Eaxiru, 

o ſhew this Error the more apparently, let us apply it u 
the preſent Lear: In this Year, then, the Vernal Equm 
falls on the 1oth of March; and therefore comes too eat 
by 11 Days. The Paſchal Full Moon falls on the jth d 
April; and therefore too late, with regard to the Cc, 
by three Days: Eaſter, therefore, which ſhould be onthe 
1oth of April, will be on the 17th. The Error, here, li 
only in the poſt-Pofition of the Moon, thro the Defetts 
the Lunar Cycle. If the Full Moon had fell on the 11th 
March, Eaſter wou'd have fallen on the 13th of Mart: 
and therefore the Error arifing from the Anticipation of ts 
Equinox, would have exceedingly augmented that ariing 
from the poſt-Pofition. * 

Theſe Errors, in Courſe of Time, were ſo multiph 
that the Calendar no longer exhibited any regular Fj 
Pope Gregory XIII. therefore, by the Advice of Au 
Lilins, in 1582, threw 10 Days out of the Month of 06+ 
ber, to reſtore the Equinox to its Place, viz. the 21 
March; and thus introduc'd the Form of the GT 
Year, with ſuch a Proviſion, as that the Equinox i 
be conſtantly kept to the 21it of March. The New Mow 
and Full Moons, by Advice of the ſame Tilius, were 
to be indicated by Golden Numbers, but by Epadts 85 
Eyacr. The Calendar, however, is ſtill retain in H. 
land, and the other Proteſtant States of the North; with 
out this Correction. | | 

Gregorian CALENDAR, is that, which by means of Fpab 
rightly diſpos'd thro the ſeveral Months, determines 
New and Full Moons, and the Time of Eaſter ; wit 
Moveable Feaſts depending thereon, in the Gregorian lex 
The Gregorian Calendar therefore differs from the a 
both in the Form of the Year, (ſee Yzar z) and in * 
Epacts are ſubſtitured in lieu of Golden Numbes 
the Uſe and Diſpoſition whereof, ſee ErAcr. in 

Tho the Gregorian Calendar be preferable to the 7 ih 
yet is it not without its Defects: (perhaps, as Deco hin 
and Ca ſſini imagine, tis impoſlible ever to bring mY 
to a perfect Tattnek.) For, firſt, the Gregorian In 
tion does not hinder, but that the Equinox ſometime; 
behind the 21ſt of March, as far as the 23d, and 
times anticipates it, falling on the 19th : And gh 
Moon, which falls on the 2oth of March, is ſomern'; 1 
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unted by the Gregorians, On 
28 — 3 the Full Moon of the 


„the Paſchal z which yet, — ey the 


In the firſt Caſe therefore, Zaſter 


u Irregular Month; in the latter, there 
he ſame Ecclefiaſtical Year. In like 


are two Eulen! Computation is ſounded on mean Full 


manner, the Cyc 


et may precede or follow the true ones by 


Moons 3 Which Jet pachl Full Moon may, alſo, fail on Sa- 
y 


om > 4 
| hich 1s yet 
tur 409, W "be firlt Ca 


very Day 
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Reformed, 


afide all Appa 


Full Moon, an 
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ing 


ent Intercalation. 
Conſtruction of a CALEnDaR, or Almanack. 


1. Compute the Sun's and Moon's place for each Day of the 
fear; or take em from Ephemerides. See Sun, and Moon. 
2. Find the Dominical Letter, and by means thereof, diſtri- 


referr'd by the 
ſe, Eaſter is celebrated eight Days 
ſhould be ; in the other it is celebrated on the 
of the Full Moon, with the Jews and rta- 
contrary to the Decree of the Council 


cle to Sunday : 


This Calendar is adber'd to by 


throughout . &c. and us'd wherever 
ry is us d. T 

0 land ha ve likewiſe come into it. See Reform- 
* 5 Correfted Cal xx DAR; that which ſetting 
pparatus of Golden Numbers, Epacts, and Do- 


e Proteſtant States of Ger- 


tters, determines the pony with the Paſchal 


d the Moveable Fea | 
Adronomical Computation, according to the Rudolphine 


f | Tables. 
This Calendar 


depending thereon, by 


was introduc'd among the Proteſtant States 
or Germany, in the Year 1100 ; when 11 Days were at 
bace thrown out of the Month of February : So that in 
oo, February had but 18 Days: By this means, the Cor- 
fed Stile agrees with the Gregorian. This Alteration in 
the Form of the Year they admitted for a Time ; in ex- 
Aation that the real Quantity of the Tropical Year be- 
at length more accurately determin'd by Obſervation, 
he Romaniſts wou'd agree with em, on ſome more conveni- 


bute the Calendar into Weeks. See Dominicar LETTER. 
3. Compute the Time of Eaſter, and thence fix the other 
Moveable Feaſts. See EAs TER. 4. Add the Immoveable 
Feaſts, with the Names of the Martyrs. 5. To every Day 
add the Sun's and Moon's Place, with the Riſing and Set- 


b ting of each Luminary; the _ of Day and Night; 
the Crepuſcula, and the Aſpects o 


the Planets. 6. Add, 


in the r Places, the chief Phaſes of the Moon. See 


Pass. The Sun's Entrance into the Cardinal Points; 


i. e. the Solftices and Equinoxes : together with the gs 
an 


and the Setti 
chief Fix'd Stars, 


| ng, K — Heliacal, of the Planets 
ö eans for each whereof, will be found 
under the proper Heads in this Dictionary. 


The Duration of the Crepuſcula, or the End of the Even- 


ing, or Beginning of the Morning Twilight; together with 


the Sun's Riſing and Setting, and the Length of Days, may 


Differences 


be transferr'd from the Calendars of one Year, into thoſe of 
another: the 
WT {mall to be of any Confi 


in the ſeveral Years being too 


deration in Civil Life. 


Hence it appears, that the Conſtruction of a Calendar 


bes nothing in it of Myſtery or Difficulty ; if Tables of the 


heavenly Motions be but at hand. 
The Gelalean CalENDRR, is a Correction of the Per. 


. 467th Year of the He 


Van Calendar, made by Order of Sultan Gelaleddan, in the 
gyra ; of Chriſt 1089. 


e Name Calendar is here given, from the Word Ca- 


lende, wrote 


cach Month, 


antiently in large Characters at the Head of 


CALENDAR, is alſo us'd for the Catalogue, or Faſti, 


artyrs, 


antientiy kept in each Church, of the Saints ; both uni- 


2 verſal, « | N- *. 
I their TG articularly honour'd in each Church z with 


C. 


There are ſtill ſome of theſe Calendars extant ; particu- 


about the middle 0 


Pe Myſeovites, 
Brees with tha 


he Calendar 


tle of The $9 


be Cloſe of th 
ar, ſtill usd in 


W/arly a very 2 = 1 Church of Rome, made 
the IVth Century: comprehending al- 
| ſo the Feſtivals both of the 9 nnd Chiifians, which 


publiſh'd by F. Papebroch, in moſt reſpects 
t of the Greeks, lid by G 
2 d by Dom. 4 Acherry, under the 
ar Tear, is no more than the Calendar of 
The Calendar publiſh'd in 1687, at 


apparently that of the antient 


Ausburg, or rather Strasbourg, wrote towards 


© roth Century. The Moſarabigque Calen- 


the five Ch 


urches of Toledo ; the Ambroſian 


of Milan; and thoſe of England, before the Reformation; 
bave nothing in em but what is found in thoſe of the other 
Weſtern Churches; viz. the Saints honour'd throughout, 
and thoſe peculiar to the Church where they: are uad. 
Theſe antient Calendars are not to be confounded with 


the antient Martyrologies : For each Church had its pecu- 


liar Calendar; whereas the Martyrologies regarded the 
whole Church in general: containing the Martyrs and Con- 
feſſors of all the Churches. From all the ſeveral Calendars 
was form'd one Martyrology : ſo that Martyrologies are po- 
ſterior to Calendars. See MarTYROLOGY, | 
_ CALENDS, CALENDA, in the Roman Chronology, 
the firſt Day of each Month, See Monry. The Calends 
were reckon'd backwards, or in a retrograde Order: Thus, 
v. g. the firſt of May being the Calends of May, the laſt, 
or 30th of April, was the Pridie Calendarum, or ſecond of 
the Calends of May; the 29th of April, the third of the 
Calengs, or before the Calends : and ſo back to the 13th, 
where the Ides commence, which are, likewiſe, number'd 
— to the fifth, where the Nones begin; which are 
number'd after the ſame manner to the firſt Day of the 
Month, which is the Calends of ** See Nonxs, and 
Ions. The Rules of Computation by Calends, are inclu- 
ded in the following Verſes. 


Prima Dies Menſis eujuſyue eſt didta Calendæ: 
Sex Majus Nonas, October, 2 & Mars ; 
Quatuor at reliqui : Dabit Idus quilibet Octo. 
ae Dies reliquos omnes dic efſe Calendas z 
Quas retro numerans dices a Menſe ſequente. 


To find the Day of the Calends we are in, ſee how many 
Days there are yet remaining of the Month, and to that 
Number add two : For Example ; ſuppoſe it the 22d of 
April ; tis then the 1oth of the Calends of May. For 


Abril contains 30 Days; and 22 taken from 30, there re- 


mains 8 ; to which two being added, the Sum is 10. 

The Word comes from the Latin Calare, to call, laim 3 
becauſe on the Day of the Calends, or firſtof the Month, the 
Pontiff, with a loud Voice, proclaim'd the Day whereon the 


| Nones were to be; whether on the fifth or ſeventh Day of the 


Month: Or rather, becauſe originally the inferior Pontiff had 
it in charge to watch when the New Moon ſhould firit ap- 
pear, in order to declare it to the People; which they call d 
Calare, apparently from the Greek aan, voco, The Ca- 
lends, according to Varro, were dedicated to Juno. On 
the Calends of March, the Romans us d to take their Lea- 
ſes, £9c. in mas the Year, as fix'd by Romulus, com- 
menc'd on that Day. The Calends of March was a fatal 


Day to Debtors, becauſe then their Leaſes expir d; which 


occaſion d Horace to call them Triſtes. 

The Roman Writers themſelves are at a loſs for the 
Reaſon of this abſurd and whimfical manner of computing 
the Days of the Month: yet is it till kept up in the Re- 
man Chancery; and by ſome Authors, out of a vain At- 
fectation of Learning, preferr'd to the common, more na- 
tural, and eaſy manner. See IEAR, Dar, Noxxs, Ipzs. 

CALENTURE, is an inflammatory Fever, frequent at 
Sea, attended with a Delirium ; wherein the Patients ima- 
gine the Sea to be green Fields; and, if not prevented, 
will leap over-board : which way they are frequently loſt. 

CALIDUCTS, a kind of Pipes, or Canals, diſpos'd along 
the Walls of Houſes and Apartments ; us'd by the Anti- 
ents for the Conveyance of Heat to ſeveral remote Parts 
of the Houſe, from one common Furnace. See Srovz, 
FIRE, E9c. | 

CALIDUM DP:natun, or Innate Heat; a Term the Anti- 
ents had many vague Notions about : but Geometrical Rea- 
ſoning has taught us to affix a more diſtin Idea hereto : 
For tis hence we know, that this ianate Heat is no more 
than the Attrition of the Parts of the Blood; occaſion'd 
by its circulatory Motion, eſpecially in the Arteries z where- 
in, being propell'd from a circular Baſe, towards the Apex 
of an hollow Cone, with a Force begun in the Heart, it 
meets with a double Reſiſtance ;z vis. againſt the Sides of 
the Arteries, and againſt the preceding Blood. For where- 
as the Blood contains in it Parts that are fitted to excite 
Heat, whenever they can get at liberty; that is, if the 
Parts inclofing them can be got aſunder : and whereas the 
Parts inclofing ſuch Corpuſcles cannot be got aſunder, un- 
leſs by ſome Niſus of the Parts of Blood with one another, 
whereby the Attrition and Abraſion of the cohering Par- 
ticles is produc'd; it follows, that the Heat will be ſo much 


the greater, by how much ſuch a Niſus, and Attrition of 
the Parts among one another is increas'd, And with the 
ſame Reſiſtances, (that is, the Sections of the Arteries, 
and the Quantity of Blood remaining the ſame) and an 


increas'd Force of the Heart, and circular Motion of the 
Blood, the Niſus and Attrition of the Parts of Blood a- 
mongſt one another, muſt neceſſarily be increas'd ; both by 
the preceding Blood being truck harder upon, by the Pro- 
truſion of a ſucceeding Blood, coming on with an increas'd 


Velocity; and the occaſioning thereby alſo more frequent 
Strokes 


I) 


Velocity of the Blood; and the Re-a 


Full Moons preciſely to their Places, but 


= 

| 
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Strokes againſt the Sides of the Arteries; by which means, 
an increas'd Velocity of Blood increaſes the Heat: and 
tonſequently does its Heat depend upon its Circulation. 
From hence it appears, that at the ſame Diſtances from the 
Heart, the Heat of equal Quantities of Blood will be as 
their Velocities: and, that in the ſame Veloci ties of Blood 
the Heat will be reciprocally as the Diſtances from the 
Heart! For fince, in * nee and fimple Bodies, no- 
thing elſe is requir'd to diſengage the Particles exciting 
Heat, but a N ifs and Attrition of Parts, produc'd by the 


; hich is always proportional the 
. gion, E Reſiſtance 


of the Arteries and the antecedent Blood ; it follows, that 
if the Reſiſtance or Re- action is not alter'd, which it will 
not be at the ſame diſtance from the Heart; then the Heat 
of the Blood will not be alter d, unleſs by an Alteration of 
the Impetus, or Velocity impreſs'd upon the Blood from 
the Heart: That is, as Effects are proportional to their 
Cauſes, the Heat of the Blood, at the ſame Diſtances from 
the Heart, will be proportional to its Velocity. In the 
ſame manner it appears, that if the Velocities impreſs d by 
the Heart be equal, there can be no change, in the Heat 
of the Blood, but from a diverſify'd Reſiſtance, or Re-ac- 
tion of the Arteries and antecedent Blood. But the Reſiſ- 
tance of the preceding Blood is proportional to its Quan- 
tity; and its Quantity is reciprocally proportional to the 
Diſtance from the Heart; (for & nearer the Blood is to the 
Heart, ſo much the greater will be irs Quantity between 
any given Place and the Extremity of the Artery. And 


therefore the Reſiſtance of the Arteries will alſo be ſo much 


the greater, by how much nearer they are to the Heart : 
For in this caſe, the Reſiſtance is proportional to the Velo- 
city ; and the Velocity of the Blood is greateſt at the leaſt 
Diltances from the Heart. Hence the Heat of the Blood 
may be confider'd as a Rectangle, under the Velocity and 
the Diſtance : that is, if in two Perſons the Velocity be as 
three, and the Diſtances wherein we would determine the 
Heat, be as much more in one as in another ; that 1s, 
as two to one; the Heat of one will be fix, and the other 


the ſecond. If the Diſtance of the firſt be as two, and 
the Velocity as four; but the Diſtance of the ſecond as 
three, and the Velocity as one; the Heat of the firſt will 
be as eight, and of the ſecond as three: and ſo the Heat 
of * firſt, will be more than double the Heat of the ſe- 
cond. | | | 
 CALIPPIC PERIOD, in Chronology, a Series of 76 
Years, returning perpetually round ; which elapſed, the 
Middle of the New and Full Moons, as its Inventor Calip- 

us, an Athenian, imagin'd, return'd to the ſame Day 
of the Solar Year. Meton, 100 Years before, had inven- 
ted the Period or Cycle of 19 Years ; (ſee Mxroxic Cv- 
CLE.) aſſuming: the Quantity of the Solar Year, 365 4. 6 h. 
18' 56" 50* 317 345; and the Lunar Month 29 4. 12 h. 45 
47” 26 48304. But Calippus conſidering that the Meto- 
nic Quantity of the Solar Year was not exact, multiply'd 
Metous Period by 4, and thence aroſe a Period of 76 Years, 
call'd the Calippic. The Calippic Period therefore contains 
27759 Days : And fince the Lunar Cycle contains 235 Lu- 
nations, and the Calippic Period is quadruple of this, it 
contains 940 Lunations. See Pzr1oD. 

It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic Period 
it ſelf is not accurate; that it does not bring the New and 
rings em too 
late by a whole Day in 553 Mars. 

CALIPH, or CALYPH, or KALIPIH, the firſt Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Dignity among the Saracens : or, as 4 Herbelot defines it, 
the Name of a Sovereign Dignity among the Mahometans, 
velted with abſolute Power over every thing, relating both to 
Religion and Policy. The Word is Arabic, and ſignifies Suc- 
ceſſor, or Heir: And, in effect, Abubeker, the firſt Caliph, was 
Mahomet's Succeſſor; whoſe Succeſſors, again, aſſum'd the 
Title of Caliphs of Syria. In a little time, however, there 
aroſe ſeveral other Caliplis, who uſurp'd the Supreme Power 
in Perſia, Egypt, and Africa. Paare, who reign'd in 958, 
was the laſt Caliph of Syria: after whom, the Turls be- 
coming Maſters thereof, the Caligh ſunk into Sovereign 
Pontiff. And the ſame happen'd in Egypt, where the 
Caliph has only left the Title of Grand wi of Maho- 
met. Vatier obſerves, that they call'd themſelves Vicars 


a of Gcd; and that the Mahometan Sultans and Kings fell 


own before 'em, and kiſs'd their Feet: For which Rea- 
ſon, V. de Beauvais, calls em their Popes. The Caliph 
of Bagdad, tho otherwiſe little more than a Name, ſtill re- 
tains the antient Right of adopting and confirming the 
Kings of Arabia and Syria. Nicod obſerves, that the Go- 
vernors of Cairo had formerly the Title of Caliph. There 
were allo —— of Carvan, in Tunis; and of Spain; who 
alſo bore the Title of King. 
The Word comes from the Arabic, Hhalapha, which 
fignifies not only to ſucceed, but alſo to be in the Place of 
another; not only as Heir, but as Vicar, In which Senſe, 
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Lieutenants : contrary to the more 


tion to which Revelation directs em. 
three: that is, the Heat of the firſt will be double that of 


Bohemia, &c. tho, in other Reſpects, of the ſame Faith 


nd, Beauty, and ye, I write 5 9. d. is nana)" 


CAL 


Erpenſius obſerves; it is; that the Emperors and c. 4 
Porrith were call'd Caliphs, as being © God's yormny 
ular Opin; 
they take the Name Caliph, as being Mabomer: gun t 
ALIX, CHALICE, or CALICE, the Cg, dt dn 
us'd to adminiſter the Wine in, in the Eucharig . Vell 
the Romaniſts, in the Maſs. Hede affirms, thar 4% 
lice, us'd by Jeſus Chriſt at the Supper, had two 8 ch 
and held juſt half a Pint; which the Antients yd 
In the primitive Times the Chalices were of W 
N firſt appointed em to be of Silver and G 
Others ſay, Urban I. and Leo IV. forbad Tin and 0 
as did likewiſe the Council of Calcuth in Enzlang . = 
Lindanus, and Beatus Rhenanus, who had feen kine © 


le ſuck'd, inſtead of drinking. The Word c W. 
— Greek NF. 4 | omg from 

CALtx, in Botany, is ap ly'd to a Flower, whoſe 
or even a Part of it, is forn'I in manner ofa Cup or Cha V 
as the Cup or Body of a Tulip, Oc. * 

CarLix is more particularly us'd for that outward 
iſh Cover which encompaſſes and defends the Foliage» 
Leaves of a Flower. See FLowter. The Calix Ny 
times of one entire Piece; as in Pinks, c. and in 2 
broke into ſeveral, as in Roſes, Sc. The Calix 140 
call'd Periantbium. See PERIANTHIV. 

Saffron has no Calix ; its Flower comes out of the Earth 
before its Leaves, See SAFFRON. 

CALIXTINS, a Name given to thoſe among the Ty. 
therans, who follow the Sentiments of George Calixty; 1 
celebrated Divine, who oppos'd the Opinions of $t, Aug 
tin, on Predeſtination, Grace, and Free Will: $9 that the 
Calixtins are efteem'd a kind of Semi-Pelagians. Calin 
maintain'd, that there is in all Men a certain Power of Un. 
derſtanding and Willing; with Natural Knowledge ſui. 
ent: And that a good uſe being made of theſe, God vil 
give us all the Means neceſſary to arrive at the Perf. 


, 
I 
N. 
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CarrxTiNs, is alſo a Term, apply'd by the Romaif 
to ſuch as communicate in both Kinds; as the People of 


with themſelves : Theſe they don't make Hereticks but 
only Schiſmaticks : The Word is deriv'd from Calix, Cup. 
CALKING, or CAUKING of 4 Ship, implies 
driving in Oakam, or ſomewhat of that kind into the 
Seams, or Commiſſures of the Planks, to prevent the Ship's 
leaking. | | | 
CALL, (in Hunting) is a Leſſon blown upon the Hom, 
to comfort the Hounds. Amongſt Fowlers, Calls are arti 
ficial Pipes, made to catch ſeveral forts of Birds, by imitz 
ting their Notes. | | 
CALLENDER, or CALANDER, a Machine us'd inthe 
Manufactures, for prefliag certain Cloths, Stuffs of Silk « 
Woollen, and even Linens; and to make 'em ſmooth, even, 
and glofly : "Tis alſo us'd for watering, or giving the 
Waves to Tabbies and Mohairs. It conſiſts of two large 
wooden Rollers, round which the Pieces of Stuff arc 
wound: theſe are put between two large cloſe-poliſh'd 
Pianks of Wood ; the lower ſerving as a fix'd Baſe ; andthe 
upper moveable, by means of a Skrew like that 0: 4 
Crane; with a Rope, faſten'd to a Spindle which makes 
its Axis: This upper Part is of a prodigious Weight, ſame 
times 50 or 60 thouſand Pound. Tis this Weight that 
gives the Poliſh, and that makes the Waves on the Suff 
about the Rollers, by means of a ſhallow Indenture or En 
graving cut in it. The Rollers are taken off, and put a 
again, by inclining the Machine. The Word comes from 
the Latin Cylindrus ; in regard the whole Effect of the 
Machine depends on a Cylinder. Borel, indeed, derirestbe 
Name of it from that of a little Bird, of the Swallow Kind; 
in regard of the Agreement between the Feathers of tis 
Bird, and the Impreſſion of the Machine. 
CALLIGRAPHUS, was antiently a Copiſt or Scriventt, 
who trauſcrib'd fair, and at length what the Notaries had 
taken down in Notes, or Minutes ; which comes 
near to what we call /gro//evg. The Minutes of A 5 e 
were always taken in a kind of Cypher, or Short-Hand 
ſuch as the Notes of 7iro in Gruter ; by which mein 
the Notaries, as the Zatins call'd em, or the En 
and Tae, as the Greeks call'd em, were inabled u 
keep pace with a Speaker, or Perſon who dictated. Thel 
Notes being underitood by few, were copy d over fair, i 
at length by Perſons who had a good Hand, for ſale, &. 
and theſe were call'd Calligraphi ; a Name frequently ne 
with in the Primitive Writers. It comes from the G. 


R 5 I 
who writes for Beauty or Ornament ſake. 


CALLIPER, or rather CALIBRE, the Aperture 4 
Piece of Artillery, or any other Fire-Arm ; or the voy 
ter of the Mouth of a Cannon, Oc. or of the Ball © 
ries, Hence, | | 

Cant?) 


7 


0 E- Com pa ſſes, is a Rule or Inſtru- 
cut, — 2 Line i as that the firſt 

t wherein | to the Diameter of an Iron or Leaden 
ct being * Weight, the other Parts are to the 
all of aus Diameters 0 Balls of two, three, four, Cc. 
i}, as the the Diameter of a Ball of one Pound. The 
bunds, are or by Engineers, from the Weight of the Ball 
Wifer 13 3 its Diameter, or Calli per; or vice ver ſa: 
ven, to _ (Tab. Fortification, Fig. 2.) confiſts of 
The 2 of Braſs, fix Inches long; join'd by a Rivet, 
o thin Pi e quite round each other: e Head, or one 
BE he Piece is cut circular; and one half of its Circum- 


| 2 on the Head, ſerve to take the Quantity 


m the Angie ; the Degree cut by the Diameter of the 


oints be 


+ ds the Right Hand. 
1 33 13 of the . wrt on the ſame Side, are, 
. 6 Inches; and each of theſe ſubdivided into ten Parts. 
condly, a Scale of 3 Diviſions, beginning at two, 
| Lad ending at 10; each ubdivided into four Parts. Third- 
| two 45 Scales of Lines, 3 when the Diame- 
EZ » of the Bore of a Piece is taken wit the Points of the 
allipers outwards, the Name of the Piece, whether Iron 
W. Braſs ; i. e. the Weight of the Bullet it carries; or that 
, ſuch or ſuch a Pounder, from 1 to 42 Pounds. 

On the other Branch of the Calipers, on the ſame Side, 
«a Line of Chords to about 3 Inches Radius; and a Line 
r Lines on both Branches, as on the Sector; with a Ta- 
ee of the Names of the ſeveral Pieces of Ordnance. On 
WE: Game Face is a Hand grav'd, and a Right Line drawn 
ecm the Finger towards the Centre of the Rivet ; ſhew- 
no, by its cutting certain Diviſions made on the Circle, the 

eight of Iron Shot, when the Diameter is taken with 

c Pins of the Callipers. Laſtly, on the Circle, or 
aead, on the ſame Side, are gra ved ſeveral Geometrical Fi- 
ures inſcrib'd in each other, with Numbers; as a Cube, whoſe 
ie is ſuppoſed one Foot; a Pyramid on the ſame Baſe and 
Altitude, and the Proportions of their Weight, Sc. a Sphere, 
Wnſcrib'd in a Cube; a Cylinder, Cone, Circle, Square, c. 
In Architecture, Carriets, or CALIBRE, is us'd for the 
WBulk, Thickneſs, Volume, or Diameter of any round 
hing, Cc. Thus, they ſay, theſe two Columns are of the 
me Callibre, i. e. the ſame Diameter. 

W The Gagers alſo ſometimes uſe Callipers, to embrace the 
o Heads of any Caſk, in order to find its Length. 

= CALLOSITY, a little Callus form'd in any part of the 
lin; or a white, ſolid, dry, inſenfible Fleſh ; genera- 
Weed by the Congeition of a dry, pituitous Excrement, co- 
Wvcring the Circumference of an Ulcer, Wound, E9c. and 
i the Place where good Fleſh ſhould grow. The Chi- 
Þ 725 Coe to take care that Ulcers cloſe without Cal- 
W/o/ries. See Carrus:, | 

CALLUS, a kind of Nodus, or Ligature, which joins the 
W-xtremities of a fraftur'd Bone. The Formation of a Cal- 
s may be as follows. The Juice that feeds the Bone, 
running along its Fibres, becomes extravaſated in the Place 
ubere thoſe Fibres are broke: So that ſtopping, and ga- 
hering together round the Extremities of the Fracture, 
j it there dries, knits, and hardens, to a Confiſtence like 
[ L U _—_— only a little Inequality in the Place 
nere it is form'd. 

„ Class frequently grow ſo firm as to ſupply the Place of 
Bones. In the Phil. Tranſact. we have an Inſtance of a 
Callus ſupplying the Place of the Os Humeri ; taken out 

upon its being Carious, by Mr. Forvler; and another of a 
"wh ſupplying the Place of the Os Femoris; and the 
5 2 : — as ever, and walking without any Lameneſs, 
| an. 

r is alſo a hard denſe Knob, or Subſtance, riſing 
wpainſ nyo 2 Sc. by much Friction and Preſſure 

« Kao ERL. CALOGERS, br CALOYERS, Monks, 
ig, prccularly, Mount e, bur lemonade 
out all the *. 7 \ 7 8 yr 4 eminate 4 rough- 
of St. Baſil and of the Eaſt. ey follow the Rule 

Ty Oy aye and make Vows like the Weſtern Religious. 

All 3 2 been any Reform among em, but they 

18. their original Inſtitution, keep their former Ha- 

to a Tittle. Tavernier obſcrves, they live a very 
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ews the Quantity of the Angle * For 
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retir'd auſtere Life, eating no Fleſh; and keeping four Lefits; 
befides a great Number of Faſts, with great Strictneſs: 
They eat no Bread till they have earn'd it by the Labout 
of their Hands, During their Lents; ſome don't eat above 
once in three Days, others but twice in ſeven. Moſt of 
the Night they ſpend in Weeping, Sc. Some Authors 
obſerve, that the Word Caliger is apply'd particularly to 
ſuch, among their Religious, as are become Venerable b 
Age, and the Auſterity of their Life. It may be added; 
that tho Calogers, among us, be a general Name, and 
comprehend all the Greek Monks; yet, in Greece it ſelf; 
their Prieſts, or Regulars, are call'd [cromonaches:; 

'The Turks uſe x 4 Word Calogers for their Dervices; 
or Religious Muſſulmen. The Word comes from the 
Greek xaMiyee©® ; which is form'd from Ads and yepoy, i.e; 
a good old Man. 

— CALOMEL, in Pharmacy, the Name ordinarily given 
to Mercurius Dulcis. It rather ſeems to have firſt belong- 
ed to the Æthiops Mineral; from xaais, pulcher, fair; and 
pines, niger, black: for that white or pale Bodies rubb'd 
herewith, become black. But ſome will have it given to 
Mercurius Dulcis, from the Authority of a whimſical Chy- 
miſt, who employ'd a Black in his Laboratory ; whoſs 
Complexion, as well as that of the Mercury, he alluded to 
in the Term: the Medicine being fair, and the Operator 
black, See MErcurivs Durcis. 

CALOTTE, in Architecture, a round Cavity or De- 
pfefſure; in form of a Cup, or Cap, lathed and plaiſter'd ; 
us'd to diminiſh the Riſe or Elevation of a moderate Cha- 

|, Cabinet, Alcove, Cc. which, without ſuch an Expe- 

ient, wou'd be too high for other pieces of the Apartment. 
It takes its Name from 

CarorTE, a Cap or Coif of Hair, Satin, or other 
Stuff; uſed firſt for Neceſſity, but now become an Eccle- 
fiaſtical Ornament, in France, &c. It was firſt wore by 
Cardinal Richlieu: The red Calotte is the Badge of a Car- 
dinal. - . N 

CALQUING; or CAL KING, a Term in Painting, &c. 
us'd where the Backfide of any Deſign is cover'd with a 
black or red Colour ; and the Strokes or Lines trac'd thro 
on a wax'd Plate, Wall, or other Matter; by paſſing light- 
ly over each Stroak of the Deſign with a Point, which 
leaves an Impreſſion of the Colour on the Plate or Wall. 

CALTROP, Chauſſe-rrape; an Inftrument with four 
Iron Points, diſpos'd Triangular-wiſe; ſo as there are al- 
ways three Points bearing on the Earth, the fourth being 
inthe Air: Nudeus calls it Calciatrappa. Several of theſe 
are fix'd in the Ground whete the Cavalry is to paſs, to 
ſtick into the Horſes Feet, and embarraſs em. | 

CALVA, or CALVARIA, the Scalp, or upper Part of 
the Head; fo call'd from its growing bald firſt. See Heap. 

CALVARY, a Term us'd in Catholic Countries for a 
kind of . of Devotion, rais'd on a Hillock near a 
City; in Memory of the Place where Jeſus Chriſt was 
erucify d near Feruſalem. Such is the Church of St. Vale- 
rian, near Paris; which is accompany'd with ſeveral Cha- 

els, in each whereof is repreſented in Sculpture one of the 

yſteries of the Paſſion. The Word comes from the La- 
tin Calvarium, and that from Calvus ; in regard the To 
of that Hillock was bare, and deſtitute of Verdure : which 
is alſo fignify'd by the Hebrew Word Golgot ha. 

CALVINISM, the Doctrine and Sentiments of Calvin 
and his Followers, with regard to Matters of Religion. 
Calviniſm ſubſiſts in its greateſt Purity, in the City of Ge- 
neva; whence it was firſt propagated over France, the 
United Provinces, and England. In France it was abo- 
liſh'd by the Revocation of the Edict of Nants, in 1685. 
It has been the prevailing Religion in the United Provin- 
ces, ever ſince the Year 1572. In England it has dwindled 
ſince the Time of Queen Elizabeth; and is now confin'd 
among the Diflenters : Tho it {till ſubſiſts, a little allay'd, 
in the Articles of the Eſtabliſh'd Church; and in its Ri- 
gour in Scotland. Of the thirteen Si Cantons, there are 
ſix who profeſs Calviniſin; which likewiſe obtains in the 
Palatinate. The diſtinguiſhing Tenets of Calviniſm, are, 
Iſt, That Predeſtination and Reprobation are prior to the 
Preſcience of good or evil Works. 24ly, That Predeſtina- 
tion and Reprobation depend on the mere Will of God; 
without any regard to the Merits or Demerits of Mankind. 
34ly,. That God gives thoſe whom he has predeſtinated 
a Faith which they cannot loſe ; a neceſſitating Grace, 
which takes away the Freedom of Will ; and that he im- 

utes no Sin to 'em, 14 That the Righteous cannot 
30 any good Work, by reaſon of Original Sin, which cleaves 
to em. z, That Men are juitify'd by Faith only. The 
modern Calviniſts reject or palliate ſome of theſe Articles. 

In France, the Calviniſts are diſtinguiſh'd by the Name 
of Huguenots; and, among the common People, by Par- 
paillors. In Germany they are confounded with the Lu- 


therans, under the general Title Proteſtants ; only ſome- 


times diſtinguiſh'd by the Name Reformed. F. Gaultter at- 
tributes an hundred Hereſies to em; but F. Francis Feu- 
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Arden improves vaſtly on the Liſt; making em no leſs 
than one-thouſand four hundred. | 1 
CALVITTI ES, in Medicine, Baldneſs, or a falling off of the 
Hair, without being able to grow aga 

the Head, which ſhould feed it, being dry'd up by ſome 
Diſeaſe, by old Age, or by immoderate uſe of Pouder. See 


HAIR. 


Carx, literally ſignifies, Lime; or a Stone burnt, or cal- 


cin'd in a Kiln for that Purpoſe, to be us'd in the making 


pf tar, &c. Sce Linz, MorTAR, Ec. 45 
F A br Chymiſtry, is a kind of Aſhes, or fine friable 


Pouder, which remains of Metals, Minerals, &c. after they 


have undergone the Violence of a Fire for a long time; and 


by that means have loſt all their humid Parts. Or, CALx, 


is what remains of a Body after Calcination. See CALci- 


d Silver, after they have been reduc'd. 
NATION. Gold and Silver, after they J gn ode RENE = 


to a Calx,, may be again recover'd to their former Form an 
Nature. | Cale of Tin, is call'd Putty; of conſiderable uſe 
in poliſhing Steel Mirrors, Sc. Calx of Braſs, is call d Es 
ſtim. See Xs vsrum. Calx of Lead, is call d Coruſs. 
See Cx Russ. For Calv of Antimony, ſee ANTIMONLIUM 
Diaphoreticum. | 
 Carx, in Anatomy; See CALcANE us. 35 8 
CAMAIEU, a Stone, whereon are found various Fi- 
gures, and Repreſentations of Landſkips, Cc. form d by 
a kind of Luſus Nature ; ſo as to exhibit Pictures with- 
out Painting, The Word is us'd alſo for thoſe precious 
Stones, as Onyx's, Sardoins, and Agats, whereon the La- 
idaries employ their Art to aid Nature, and perfect thoſe 
Repreſentation. The Word comes from Camechuia, a 
Name the Orientals give to the Onyx, when they find, in 
preparing it, another Colour; as who ſhould ſay, 4 ſecond 
Stone. | 
CaMArtv is alſo us'd for a Painting, wherein there is 
only one Colour; and where the Lights and Shadows are 
manag'd on a Gold or Azure Ground : When the Ground 
is yellow, the French call it Cirage; when grey, Eriſaille. This 
kind of Work is chiefly us'd to repreſent Baſſo Relievo's : 
The Greeks call Pieces of this Kind poroyeduera ; the 
Word is borrow'd from the Stone, call'd by the Latins Ca- 
mens, and by us Camayeu ; which ſee. Some derive it 
from the Greek ahi, low ; becauſe Bas-Relievo's are 


- uſually expreſG'd herein. * 9 
CAMALDOLI, an Order of Religious, founded by St. 


Romuald, in 1009, in the horrible Deſart of Camaldoli; 
ſituate in the State of Florence, on the Apennines. Their 
Rule is that of St. Benedict; and their Houſes, by the Sta- 
tutes, are never to be leſs than five Leagues from Cities. 
The Camaldolites han't bore that Title from the Begin- 
ning of the Order : Till the Cloſe of the XIth Century 
they were call'd Romnaldins, from the Name of their 
Founder. Till that Time, Camaldolite was a particular 
Name for thoſe of the Deſart of Camaldoli; and D. Grau- 
dis obſerves, was not given to the whole Order, in regard 
ic was in this Monaſtery that the Order commenc'd ; but 
becauſe the Regulation was beſt maintain'd here. 

CAMBER-BEAM, in Building, a piece of Timber cut 
Archwiſe, or with an Obtuſe Angle in the Middle, com- 
monly us'd in Platforms ; as Church Leads, and other Oc- 
caſions, where long and ſtrong Beams are requir'd. A 
Camber-Beam is much ſtronger than another of the 
ſame Size; ſince being laid with the hollow Side down- 
wards, as they uſually are, they repreſent a kind of Arch. 

CAMBRING: The Seamen ſay, a Deck lies Cambring, 
when it doth not lie level, but higher in the Middle than 
at either End : Allo, if the Ship's Keel is bent in the 
Middle upwards, (which may happen from her lying a- 
ground on a place, where neither her Aft nor Fore-part do 
touch it ; and from many other Reaſons taken from her 
Make) they ſay, She is Camber-keeled. 

CAMELEON, in Natural Hiſtory, a little Animal, fa- 
mous among Antient and Modern Writers, for a Faculty, it 
is ſuppos'd to have, of changing its Colour, and afluming 
thoſe of the Objects near it. | 

The Cameleon, or Chameleon, is of the Lizzard Kind; 
only its Head is ſomewhat bigger than the common Liz- 
zard. It has four Feet, and a long flat Tail; whereby it 
can hang to the Branches of Trees, as well as with its Feet. 
In Egypt there are ſome a Foot lon , including the Tail ; 
bur thoſe of Arabia ſcarce exceed alf that Length. Its 
Snout is long, its Back ſharp; its Skin, from the Head to 
the laſt Joint of the Tail plaited, and rough, ſay ſome, 
like a Saw: Dr. Goddard ſa ys, tis grain'd, like a Shagreen; 
the biggeſt Grains, or globular Inequalities, being about 
the Head ; the next on the Ridge of the Back. Its Head 
is without any Neck, as in Fiſhes : It has two little Aper- 
tures in the Head, that ſerve for Noftrils ; it has no Ears, 
nor does it either make or receive any Sound. Its Eyes are 
big, and verſatile this or that way, without moving the 
Head : ordinarily, it turns one of *em quite the contrary 
way to the other. The Tongue is half.the Length of the 
Animal ; conſiſting of a white Fleſh, round as far as the 
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Ibis it can dart out very nimbly, and. draw Put, 
in z the Moiſtute of - back 


— 


Tip, which is flat and hollow ; fomewhat like * 


Proboſcis, or Trunk ; and accordingly, ſome call i "i 


over a Bone which reaches from the Root, half its I Yay 
much as a Silk Stocking is drawn off and on the Ls 
: Tis a common Tradition, that the Cameleon 
Air; but Experience ſhews the contrary. The his den g 
of its Tongue is to catch Flies, ning it brite be 
'em, and entangling em in its Proboſcis: Some ) Ya 


Tongue is tipp'd with a glutinous Matter, which the oy 


ſtick to; that at the . Academy of Sciences +; 
quently obſery'd to catch, and. race Flies: une de 
alſo the Signs of em in its Excrements 3 and, whe: * 
diſſected, the Stomach and Inteſtines were found * 
em. M. Perrault aſſures us, when at Reſt, and in | 
Shade, its Colour is ſomewhat various: That at Pari 1 


grey chang d into a browner or darker grey: and it U, 
lumin'd Parts into divers Colours; — Spes, f 
bigneſs of a Finger's End, ſome of em of an Iſabell 


jour: The Grains of the Skin, not illumin'd at all, reſzq, 


bled a Cloth, mix d of divers Colours. That at 7p, 
deſcrib'd in the Philoſophical Tranſacticus, by Dr. Gu 


'dard, was mix d of ſeveral Colours, like a medley Gal. 


The Colours diſcernable, were a Green, a ſandy Lela 
and a deeper Yellow, or Liver Colour; but one might 
fily imagine ſome Mixture of moit, cr all Colour, fl 
adds, that upon Excitation, or Warming, it ſuddenly be 
came full of black Spots, of the bigneſs of a great Pi, 
Head, equally diſpers d on the Sides, Cc. all which after 
wards would vaniſh. ' M. Perrault obſerves ſomewhat like 
this of the Paris Cameleon; vis. that upon handling and 
ſtirring it, it wou'd appear ſpeckled, or Rain'd with dui 
Spots, bordering on green. He adds, that wrapping it uy 
in a Linen Cloth, for two or three Minutes, it wou'd k. 
taken out whitiſh ; tho not conſtantly ſo : Nor did it tale 
the Colour of any other Stuff it was wrapp'd in. 5 
that what Theophraſtus and Plutarch wrote, that it aſſumes 
all the Colours it comes near, excepting white, is contrary 
to Experience. Monconys aſſures us, that the Camele, 
when plac'd in the Sun, appears green; tho in a Place whe 
there is no Graſs, or other green Object: that by the Cu. 
dle it appears black, tho plac'd on white Paper; and tha, 
when ſhut up in a Box, it becomes yellow and green: and 
he aſſerts, it never takes any other than theſe four Colour, 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the Reaſon « 
Manner of the Change of Colour: Some; as Seneca, min- 
tain tis done by Suffuſion; others, as Solinus, by Reflex 
on; others, as the Carre/ans, by the different Diſpoſitia 
of the Parts that compoſe the Skin, which give a differen 
Modification to the Rays of Light: Others, as Dr. Gi 
dard, aſcribe the Change to the Grains of the Skin; which, 
in the ſeveral Poſtures, he thinks, may ſhew ſeveral C.- 
lours ; and, when the Creature is in full Vigour, may hare, 
as he terms it, rationem Speculi; that is, the Effet d 
Mirrors, and refle& the Colours of Bodies adjacent. 
Theſe Hypotheſes are all deficient enough, and there's 
ſill room for a new one of our own : The Cameleon, then, 
is repreſented to us as an exceedingly lean ſkinny Auima 
inſomuch that the 7ralians call it a living Skin. M. Pr 
rault oblerves, of that which he diſſected in the Kings 


On theſe Principles, we believe, all the Phænomem i 


the Cameleon's Colour may be folv'd. The Anima, 
- 


I „ ol 
tients touching the Cameleon; as that its Tongue no 


while alive, help'd the Bearer to gain his Law-Sult 3 
burning its Head 

ing its Liver on a red Tile, made it thunde 
Thar its Right Eye, torn out while living, and 
Goat's Milk, took away Pearls in the Eye; that its 299 
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4 Woman with Child, made ber Delivery ſafe. or x white Cloth, wnlel; chere be a white Wall ft ths 


d about a remov'd all Fear ; that its Vail ſtopp'd 
; 3 Ph aſſures us, Democrious had will * 
[578 09 to have em appear erect, tis done either by means of 


the Con k of ſuch Fol lies. 
comps 42 97 is one of the Conſtellations 


of the ere 1. | . 
Cons TE Tr . © CAMLET, a Stuff, ſometimes of Wool, 
CEL cd ſometimes Hair, eſpecially that of 
* | or Silk; in ſome, the Warp is Silk and 


8 and the Woof Hair. England, 


Holland, and Flanders, are the chief Places of 


, 
* 


ſomet 


France, 1 ure; Bruxels exceeds em all in the Beauty 


ts Camelors : Thoſe of England art reputed 


ne Row Autors, are thoſe: of one Colour, whereon. 


Figures various Figures, Flowers, Foliages, Cc. by 


; are amp 
means of h 
together Wit 


cogethe 
boought from 


. which are à kind of Moulds, paſs'd, 
ch dbe Sutz under a Preſs. Theſe are Hiefliy 
Amiens and Flanders :: the Commerce of 
lee was antient!y much more confiderable than at preſent. 
. * or CAMELOTS, thoſe which, after weaving, receive 
1 mo Preparation with Water; and are afterwards pals'd 
reſs, which gives em a Smoothneſs and Luſtre. 


= ..\.'d, as on 1 
* Ehich they are pals 


Ft ke "Maiiufafturers, ec. of Camelots, are to take care 


d and repaſo d ſeveral times. See Cæxr- 


they don't ac uire any falſe or needleſs Plaits; it being al- 


impoſſible to get em out again: This is notorious, 
— — ; Praderd; thus we ſay,” a Perſon 7s like Camlet, he 


bas taken his Plats. b: 


5 ac Stuff, made with a fine Hair of a Turkiſi Goat: 


„ beace the Word Tirki/b Camelot. Others call it Capel- 
lere, from . gere She- Goat. ZBochart makes Zambelot, a 
orruption of the Arabic Giamel, or Camel. Others fetch 
Camelot from the bare Latin Camelus: So that Camelot 
ſhould rly fignify, a Stuff made of Camels Hair. 
= MERA OBSCURA, Dark Chamber, in Opticks, a 
| Machine or Apparatus, repreſenting. an Artificial Eye 


V hereon the Images of External Objects are exhibited diſ- 


Windy, and in their native Colours; either invertedly or 
rect. See Artificial Ev. | BUT ot 2 
The firſt Invention of the Camera Obſcura, is aſerib'd 


| 0 Bop. Porta. 


The Uſe of the CamtR A OBscCuRA is manifold 1 It ſerves 
s very good Purpoſes in explaining the Nature of Vifion; and 
b a 


euceſit is that ſome call it he Artificial Eye. It affords 
cry diverting Spectacles ; both by exhibiting Images per- 
WfeCtly like their Objects, and each cloth'd with their na- 
ive Colours; and by exprefling, at the ſame time all, their 
Motions: which latter, no other Art can imitate. By 


Wonder mention'd, a Perſon unacquainted with Defigning, will 
e able to delineate Objects to the laſt accuracy and juſt- 
eſs ; and another well vers'd in Painting, will find many 
Things herein to perfect his Art. | 
The Theory of the Camera OBscura, is contain'd in 
he following Propoſition. 
If an Object AB, (Tab. Optics, Fig. 16.) radiate thro 
mall Aperture C, upon a white Wall oppoſite thereto; 
ad the Place of Radiation behind the Aperture bCa be 
Park: the Image of the Object will be painted on the Wall, 
nan inverted Situation. 
Worſt. For the Aperture C being very ſmall, the 
Iss iſſuing from the Point B, will fall on b; thoſe from 
ec Points A and D, will fall on à and 4: wherefore, ſince 
be Rays iſſuing from the ſeveral Points are not confound- 
; when reflected from the Wall, they will carry with em 
rain Species of the Object, and exhibit its Appear- 
eon the Wall. But fince the Rays A C and B C inter- 
W--t cach other in the Aperture, and the Rays from the 
ett Points fall on the higheſt; the Situation of the 
bject will of neceſſity be inverted. | 

* "lary. Since the Angles at D and 4 are Right, and 
N. Vertical ones at C are Equal; B and b, and A and a, 
* be alſo Equal ; conſequently, if the Wall, whereon 
. 2 isdelineated, be parallel to it, 4b: AB: 4 C: DC. 
: at is, the Height of the Image will be to the Height of 


Wure, is to th 


L 
C 


* e Diſtance of the Image from the ſame. _ 
0 de of CaukRA OBscura, wherein the Ima- 
ok xternal Objects ſhall be repreſented diſtinctly, and 
: ag, wine Colours, either in an inverted, or an erect 
Pos im 1. Darken a Chamber, one of whoſe Windows 
book o a Place ſet with various Objects; leaving only 
| © Aperture open in the Window. 2. In this Aper- 
8 ny either Plano-convex, or Convex on both 
FM © a Portion of a large Sphere. 3. At a due 
to be determin d by Experience, ſpread a Paper, 


—— 
— IA TI I III Irornonee 


 CAMELEON, ! iſpherè, added by the Moderns. Sce 
Hemilph of | culum, inclin d to the Horizon, under an 


MELOTS, are thoſe whereon Waves are im- 
Tabbies, by means of a Callendar, under 


e derives the Word from Zambelot, a Levatttine 


may reflect the Rays, A a and Bb, u 


means of this Inſtrument, eſpecially the third Contri vance 


e Object; as the Diſtance of the Object from the Aper- 


Putpoſa;ʒ for on this, the Images of the deſir'd Objects 
will be delincated invertedtiy. 4. If 'tis rather defir'd\. 


a concave. Lens, placed between the Centre and the Focus 
of the firit Lens; or by receiving the Image on a Plane Spe- 
| Wage of 45% or 
means of two Lens's included in a Dra Tube, in lien 
of one. Note, If the Aperture don't exceed the Bigneſs of a 
Pea, the Objects will be repreſented, even tho there be no 
ws 1 36. f * „ 
To render the Images clear and diſtinct, 'tis neceſſary 
the Objects be illumin d by the Sun's Light : They will 2 
{til brighter, if che Spectator firſt ſtay a quarter of an 
Hour in the Dark. Care muſt be likewiſe taken, that no 
Light eſca thro any Chinks and that the Wall ben't 
too much illumin d. Farther, the greater Diſtance there is 
between the Aperture and the Wall; the larger and more 
diſtinct will the Images be: but the Rays becoming, thus, 
too much dilated, the Brightneſs of the Image is weakned, 
till at length it becomes inviſible. 3 
Conſtruction of a Portable CauxRA Onscuna. 1. Pro- 
vide a little Cheſt, or Box of dry Wood, (Tab. Opticks, 
Fig. 1) 0 of the Figure of a Parallelolipiped ; its Breadth: 
about 10 Inches, and its length two or more Feet 5 accor- 
ding to the different Magnitude of the Diameter of the 
Lens s. 2. In the Plane BD fit a ſliding Tube EF with 
two Lens's ; or, to ſet the Image at a leſs Diſtance from 
the Tube, with three Lens's convex on both Sides: The 
Diameter/of the two outer, or forwarder, to be £2... of a 


0 


Foot ; that of the Inner leſs, v. g. 4%... 3. Within the 
Chelt, at a proper diſtance from the Tube, ſet up an oil'd 
Paper, perpendicularly, & H, ſo as Images thrown upon ſo 
may be ſeen thro. 4. Laſtly, in I make a round Hole, it 
as a Perſon may look conveniently thro it with both Eyes. 
If then the Tube be turn'd towards the Objects, (the 
Lens's being at their Proper Diſtance, to be determin'd by 
Experiment) the Objects will be delineated on the Paper 
G H, erect, as before. 
+» Another Portable CaukRA OsscuRA. | 
1. In the middle of a Ciſtula, or Cheſt, (Tab. Optics, 
Fig. 18.) raiſe a little Turret, either round or ſquare HI, 
open towards the Object AB. 2. Behind the Aperture, 
incline a little plain Mirror 4 U, to an Angle of 459, which 
po a Lens convex 


on both Sides G, included in a Tube G L. z. At the Diſ- 


: tance of the Focus thereof, place a 'Table cover'd with a 


white Paper E E, to receive the Image « fl. 4. Laſtly, in 
N M make an oblong Aperture to look through. | 
CAMISADE, in the Art of War, an Attack, by ſur- 
rize, in the Night, or at the Point of Day; when the 
nemy are ſuppos'd a-bed. The Word is ſaid to have took 
its riſe from an Attack of this Kind; wherein, as a Badg, 
or Signal to know one another by, they bore a Shit, 
Chemiſe, or Cami ſe, over their Arms. 

CAMISARD, a Term whereby the French diſtinguiſh 
the Calviniſts of the Cevennes ; from a League or Faction 
form'd by em againſt the French, in 1688, and the fol- 
lowing Years; wherein either their Attacks were ſo ſudden, 
and had ſo much of the Camiſade in em; or they plunder'd 
Linen for Shifts, or wore Clothes that reſembied Shifts, 
ſo as to occaſion the Name; for Authors give all theſe De- 
rivations : to which may be added another more probable 
than any, viz. from Camis, a high, or beaten Road ; the 


Roads being infeſted by the Camiſards. 


CAMP, a Spot of Ground, where an Army reſts, intren- 
ches it ſelf, or plants a Piquet-Watch, to lodge ſecure in 
Tents or Barracks. The Camp is ſometimes cover'd by an 
Intrenchment; ſometimes only by the advantage of its 
Poſt : Sometimes tis inclos'd with Chevau de Friſe, laid 
acroſs each other; the ordinary Practice of the old Prince 
of Orange. The chief Skill of a General lies in the Art of 
Incamping well: This the Romans were unacquainted with, 
till the War with Pyrrhus; from whoſe Camp they learn'd 
to mode] their own. 'Till then, they knew not how to poſt 
themſelves to advantage, nor with any Order in their Camp. 

An [ncampment, or ſtanding Camp, is always to have 
the Advantage of Water and Forrage, and the means of 
covering and retrenching it ſelf. Rhoe, a the great 
Mogul's Camp, ſays, tis 20 Engliſh Miles round, and con- 
tains more Space than the largeſt City in Europe : that tis 
compos'd of S00c00 Men, and 40000 Elephants. 

Flying-Came, is a ſtrong Body of Horſe or Dragoons, to 
which are ſometimes added Foot; commanded uſually by 
a Lieutenant-General. This is always in Motion; both to 
cover the Gariſons in Poſſeſſion, and to keep the Adver- 
fary in continual Alarm. 

CAMPAIGN, a Military Term, fignifying the Space 
of Time during which Armies are maintain d every Year in 
the Field. The Germans begin their Campaign very late; 


uſually waiting for Harveſt: The French are always early, 


and begin ſometimes in Winter. 
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CAMPANULOUS, or CAMPANIFORMIS, thoſe Plants 
whoſe Flowers reſemble the Shape of a Bell; from Cam- 
paua, a Bell. See FLowER, and PLanT. _ 

CAMPECHE, a kind of Wood brought from America, 
us'd in Dying. The Heart of the Tree, which alone is us d, 
is at firſt ns. after it has been fell'd ſome time, it be- 
comes black; and, if ſteep'd in Water, gives a black Tinc- 
ture, ſuch as may be wrote withal. 
admirably, and gives a clear laſting Flame. 

CAMPHOR, or CAMPHIRE, a white, ſhinin 

arent, odoriferous, volatile Gum, or Refin, of a 
Tate, and very hot in the Mouth; flowing from a Tree fre- 
quent in the Iſland of Borneo, and the neighbouring moun- 
tainous Coaſts of India, reſembling a Walnut Tree. Tr 
diſtils from the Tree in manner of a Gum; and, tis ſaid, 
moſt plentifully in the Time of Earthquakes and Storms. M. 
Lemery ſays, the Camphor is found at the Foot of the Tree; 
where it 3 into little Grains of different Figures an 
Sizes; very dry, friable, light, of a bitteriſh Taſte, sc. Theſe 
little Grains falling on one another, adhere lightly together, 
and form Maſſes; which being ſqueez d a little by the Fin- 
gers, granulate again into ſmall Corpuſcles, like Salt. 

Some Authors make two different Kinds of Camphor, 
according to the different Parts of the Tree where they are 
found : Phat in the Veins of the Wood, is ſaid to be dif- 
ferent from that which oozes out upon breaking the Bark. 
The Camphor, as is ſaid, being at firſt red, is whiten'd ei- 
ther by the Sun or the Fire, fa effect, we have but little 
of the Raw Natural Camphor among us; the Dutch take 
care that it comes all refin'd by Sublimation; and prepar'd 
to our Hands, 

Manner of Refining crude Cameron. 

The Method us'd to refine it, is to lay it to ſublime in 
ſubliming Pots: when the Veſſel is half full, it is Ropp ©, 
and plac'd over a gentle Fire; where only the pureſt Part 
riſes at firſt ; but, by degrees, the whole is ſublim'd, ex- 
cept a Caput Mortuum, or earthy Part ſticking at Bottom: 
They then melt it with a gentle Heat, and run it into 
Moulds to give it what Figure they pleaſe. Tis fo volatile, 
and apt to evaporate in Smoke, that the Merchants ordina- 
rily incloſe it in Line-ſeed, that the Viſcoſity of that Grain 
may keep its Particles together. 

Camphoy has various Uſes ; as in Fireworks, in making 
Verniſh, Sc. In the Courts of the Eaſtern Princes, tis 
burnt, together with Wax, to illumine the Night. "Tis 
exceedingly inflameable, ſo as to burn and preſerve its 
Flame in Water ; and in burning it conſumes wholly, leav- 
ing no Scorium behind: But its principal uſe is in Medicine. 
15 the moſt efficacious Diaphoretic — ; its great Sub- 
tilty diffuſing it ſelf thro the Subſtance of the Parts, almoſt 
as loon as the warmth of the Stomach has ſet it in Motion. 
"Tis us'd in a Caries of the Bones, as a Detergent in 
Wounds, to reſiſt a Gangreen, c. When mix'd with the 
ſubtile Salts of Cantharides, it prevents their injuring the 
Bladder ; its exquiſite Fineneſs inabling it to follow them 
into the fine Meanders thereof, and to heath their Aſperi- 
ties. Dr. Quincy obſerves, that Camphor begins to be 
mix'd, and that to good purpoſe, with Mercurials, to guard 
againſt their ſtimulating Properties, and to ſend 'em into 
the fineſt Paſſages, to operate by Fuſion, and the bare Force 
of Impulſe, For not only Mercurius Dulcis or Calomel, 
may be hereby reſtrain'd' from manifeſt Operation in the 
Glands about the Mouth; but alſo the Mineral Turbith, 
which of it ſelf acts very ſtrongly by Stool and Vomit, 
when mix'd with Camphor, will be much leſs felt in thoſe 
Reſpetts ; and will go into the fartheſt Circuit of Motion, 
and promote the cutaneous Diſcharge, in a more efficacious 
manner than any Medicine of leſs ſpecifick Gravity. 

M. Zemery endeavour'd at a Chymical Analyfis of Cam- 
Fhor ; but either its Parts were too fine and volatile to be 
carry d to any greater degree of Purity or Subtilty by any 
Chymical Proceſs; or it was owing to the cloſe Union of 
its Principles, which, in all appearance, muſt be an Oil 
and a volatile Salt; that they could not be ſeparated. 

Campher ) he obſerves, does not diſſolve in aqueous or 
phlegmatic Liquors; but in ſulphurous ones it does: not 
in Alcalines, nor even in ſome Acids: But in Spirit of Ni- 
tre it diſſolves perfectly ; and is the ſole Reſin that does 
ſo. This Diſſolution is ordinarily called Oil of Camphor; 
and tis to this the medicinal Virtue of Camphor in Wounds 
Gangreens, and Caries are aſcrib'd. They uſe not to 3 
it internally, for fear of its ſharpneſs and corroſiveneſs: tho 
M. Lemery has found good Ef from two or three Drops 
by the Mouth, in Obſtructions and Fits of the Mother: in- 
deed, he generally mix'd it with as much Oil of Amber. 


There is a common Verſe to the Diſcredi 
as if its Smell emaſculated : „ Campbor, 


Camphora per Nares caſtrat odore Mares. 


Bur the Proverb, according to Scaliger and Tulpius. is Fall, 
Camphor, being boil'd in Aqua vite, in a ceſs Place wer 
; = 


tranſ- 
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Tis very heavy, burns. 


itteriſh 


CAN 


the whole be evaporated ; if a lighted Torch or 
be introduc'd, the Air in the whole Place will imme 
catch Fire, and appear in a Flame, without doing elit 
mage to the Place or the Spectators. Y Da. 
It has been found, in Ceylon, that the Root of 
Tree which yields Cinnamon, yields, by Incifion, a I. the 
that has a ſtrong ſmell of Camphoy, and many of i * 
tues : whence Naturaliſts, by miſtake, have ſupposd 
all Camphor came from that Tree. There is a ſwey at 
Camphor in ſeveral Plants, as in Camphcrera, Abygy, of 
Roſemary, &c. um, 
Artificial Camenos, is prepar'd with Sandarach 
white Vinegar diſtill'd, kept 20 Days in Horſe-dung and 
afterwards expos'd a Month to the Sun to dry ; at the _ 
of which, the Camphor is found, in form of the Crug +7 
white Loaf: This is alſo call'd Zuniper Gum, white y,. 
niſh, .and Maſtic. er. 


Cancdhe 


The Word Camphor comes from the Arabic Capur, o 


Caphur ; which fignify the ſame thing. 

CAMPUS MAR TH, or MAII, in our antient Cuggy 
an anniverſary Aſſembly of our Anceſtors, on May-D; , 
where they confederated together to defend the King 105 
againſt Foreigners and all Enemies. Leg. Edw, Cone 

enuo in Campo Martio convenere, ubi illi qui Sacrameni 
inter illos pacem confirmavere, Regi omnem culpam 2 
ſuere ſeni. Dunelm. | 

CAMUS, a Perſon with a low, flat Noſe, hollow'd g. 
ſunk in the Middle. The Tarrars are great Admirem f 
Camus Beauties. Rubruguis obſerves, that the Wife gf 
the great Cinghis Kam, a celebrated Beauty, had only two 
Holes for a Noſe. | | 

CANAL, in Anatomy, a Conduit or Paſſage, through 
which any Juices or Fluids of the Body flow. See Ducr 
and CHANNEL. | ' 

Canar of a Larmier, the hollow'd Plafond or Soffit of 
a Cornice ; which makes the Pendant Mouchette. See 
LARMIER and SorF1T. 

CANAL of the Volute, in the Tonic Capital, is the Face 
of the Circumvolutions, enclos'd by a Liſtel. 

CANALES Semicirculares, in Anatomy, are three Ca. 
nals, in the Labyrinth of the Ear: See EAR. They are of 
three different Sizes, Major, Minor, and Minimus, In 
different Subjects, they are frequently different; but are 
always alike in the ſame: The | nr 4 Valſalva ingenioul. 
ly conjectures to be, that as a Part of the tender Auditory 
Nerve is lodg'd in theſe Canals, ſo they are of three ſere- 
ral Sizes, the better to ſuit all the Variety of Tones; ſome 
of the Canals ſuiting ſome Tones, and others others. And 
tho there be ſome difference in the Form and Size of theſe 
Canals in different Perſons ; yet left there ſhould be an 
Diſcord in the Auditory Organs of the ſame Man, theſe 
Canals are always in exact Conformity to one another, in 
the ſame Man. 

CANALIS, or CANALICULUS Arterioſus, in Ana- 
tomy, a Veſſel, obſerv'd in Fætus's, but which after De- 
livery, grows uſeleſs, and diſappears. It is a little Tube, 
which joining the Pulmonary Artery and Aorta, ſerves to 
convey the Blood out of one into t'other, without paſling 
thro the Lungs. See FotTus, and CiRcuLATION. 

CANCELIER, in Falconry, is when a light flow 
Hawk, in her ſtooping, turns two or three times upon the 
Wing, to recover her Fac before ſhe ſeizes. 

CANCELLING, in the Civil Law, an Act whereby! 


' Perſon conſents, that ſome former Act be render'd null and 


void; this is otherwiſe call'd Reſciſſion. In the prope! 
Senſe of the Word, ro cancel, is to bar an Obligation, b) 


paſſing the Pen from top to bottom, or acroſs it; which 


makes a kind of Chequer or Lattice, which the Latin call 
Cancelli, The Word comes originally from the Gree 
xiſxaiC@, to incompaſs, or pale a thing round. 
CANCER, in Aſtronomy, one of the 12 Signs of the 
Zodiack ; ordinarily repreſented on the Globe in form of a 


Crab, and thus mark'd, S. See Sion, and ConSTELL® 


TION, 
The Stars in the Conſtellation of Cancer, Ptolomy makes 


13; Tycho 15 ; but Mr. Flamſtead no leſs than 71. kr 
Order, Names, Places, Longitude, Latitude, Magn 
Sc. he lays down in the Britannick Catalogue, as follow 


Stars in the Conſtellation CANCER. 


Names and Situation of 2 Longitude. Latitude f 
the Stars. 5 1 2 
FFF. ; 
S 23 49 13] 4 $2.46 | 
In Extremity of preced. North Foot 22 49 38] 4 43 11 als 
24 24 46] 3 12.359 |, 
Subſequent and more Southern 23 411] 427 15 , 
24 45 22] 4 9.27 
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In the Orig. of preced· Northu. Claw 


Subſequent, and more Southerly | 
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The Subſequent 


Nebulous Stars in the middle of 
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Subſequent in the Southern Foot 


Firſt over the Northern Claw 


Firſt of thoſe following the N.Claw 
50 


Second 
Ce Third 
Preced. in the Middle of the N. Claw 
Fourth 
Second 


55 
That preced. the Southern Claw 
2d and Subſ. in Middle of the Claw 
Firſt in the Orig. of the South. Claw 
Second and Southern 
Third 
60 


In the Southern Claw 
The laſt of four at 


Fifth of thoſe following theN.Claw 
In the Northern Eye 


U of thoſe following the N. Claw 


65 


In the Extr. of the Apert. of N. Claw 


Subſequent in the Southern Claw 
In the Southern Eye 
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In the Aperture of the South. Claw 
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24 10 40 
26 18 34 
24 36 38 
25 9 26 


27 1 42 


24 47 23 
24 54 49 
27 22 31 
27 0 22 
27 48 15 


28 30 17 
29 56 19 
26 28 3 
27 29 33 
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N of Caxcxx, in Aſtronomy, a leſſer Circle of the 
PMCre, parallel to the Equator; and paſſing through the 
Winning of the Sign Cancer. See T'roeick ; fee alſo 


SPHERE, 


Cancer, in Medicine, a hard, ru 
able Tumor, of an Aſh, Livid, or 


ged, round, immove- 
ad Colour ; incom- 


1 : round with branch'd turgid Veins, full of black mud- 
let , ſo call'd, as ſome will have it, from the Reſem- 
it bears to the Crab-fiſh, call'd Canter ; or, as others 


and : ; 
and wm at firſt, like a Chic 


e that Fiſh, when once it has got hold, tis 
drive it off. It begins without any Pain, 
ory Tea ; but grows apace, 
The Cancer ariſes principally 


ries 2 "Th Slandulous Parts, as the Breaſts and Emuncto- 


Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live in Celibacy. The Re:- 


| fon of its appearing in the Breaſt more than other Parts, is, 
Il 


that being. full of Glands, wich Lymphaticks and Blood- 
Veſſels among em, the ſmalleſt Contuſion, Compreſſion, or 
Punction, extravaſates thole Liquors ; which growing, b 
degrees, acrimonious, form the Cancer. Hence, the Mal- 
ters of the Art ſay, that a Cancer is that in the Glands, 
whicha Caries is in the Bones, and a Gangreen in the fleſhy 
Parts, The Cancer, however, is ſometimes found in other 
ſoft, ſpongy Parts of the Body ; and there have been ſome 
found in the Teeth, Belly, Neck of the Matrix, Ureter, 
Lips, Noſe,. Cheeks, Abdomen, Thighs, and even the 
Shoulders, as Stolterforh ſhews. | 

Cancers are divided, according to their ſeveral Stages, in- 
to Occult and Ulcerated ; the Na is form'd as above. Ul- 
cerated Cancers, are known by their roughneſs and fullneſs 
of Holes, thro which oozes a filthy, ſtinking, glutinous 
Matter, frequently yellowiſh ; by their pungent Pain, which 
reſembles the pricking with a thouſand Pins ; by their black- 
neſs ; the ſwelling of the Lips of the. Ulcer ; and the Veins 
about it, which are blackiſh, ſwell'd, various, reſembling, 
as above, the Foot of a Cray-fiſh, Sometimes the Extre- 
mities of the Blood-Veſſels are gnaw'd off, and the Blood 
iſſues out. In a Cancer of the Breaſt, the adjacent Fleſh 
is ſometimes ſo conſum'd, that one may ſee into the Cavi- 
ty of the Thorax. It occaſions a flow Fever, a Loathing, 
oftentimes Faintings, ſometimes a Dropſy, and laſtly Death 
The immediate Cauſe of a Cancer, ſeems to be a too corroſi ve 
volatile Salt, approaching to the Nature of Arſenic, form'd 
by the Stagnation of Humours, c. Stolterforh obſerves, 
that it has been frequently cur'd by Mercury and Salivati- 
on. A Cancer ariſing on the Legs, is call'd a Lupus; on 
the Face, or Noſe, a Noli me tangere : Some take the ul- 
cerous Cancer to be nothing elſe but an infinite Number of 
little Worms, which devour the Fleſh by degrees. The 
Cancer is allow'd the molt horrible Evil that befals the 
Body: Tis uſually cur'd while yet a ſmall Tumor, of the 
bigneſs of a Nut, or at moſt of a ſmall Egg, by Extirpa- 
tion: When it ſcizes the Breaſt, or is burit into an Ulcer, 
Amputation takes place. \ 

CANDIDATE, a Perſon who ſtands for ſome Poſt, or aſpires 
to enter any Body, or Society. 'The Word comes from the 
Latin Candidatus, of Candidus, white: Thoſe who aſpir'd to 
Offices in antient Rome, being call'd Candidati, from their 
wearing a very white ſhining Habit at the Aſſemblies, in order 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Croud. In the Time of 
Gordian, and afterwards, the Term Candidati was likewiſe 
given to the Soldiers who compos'd the Emperor's Guard ; 
who were choſen out of all the Legions, and much conſi- 
der'd at Court. Cearenus obſerves, that it was the younger 
Gordian who inſtituted theſe, as alſo the Protectores and 
Scholares. The Scholares were choſe out of the Troops, 
and cpnſiſted of Perſons who beſt underſtood the Art of 
War 7 Out of theſe Scholares were choſe the Candidati, 
who: were ſuch as appear'd the moſt vigorous, and had moſt 
of the Martial Air ; proper to inſpire 'Terror, ſays the Chro- 
nicon of Alexandria. The Protefores were a middle Or- 
der, and were properly the Emperor's Body Guards. 

CANDLE, a Compoſition of Tallow, or Wax, around 
a Wick ; us'd for the giving of Light. A Tallow Candle, 
to be good, muſt be half Sheep's Tallow, half Cows; that 
of Hogs making em gutter, give an ill ſmell, and a thick 
black Smoak. See TALTOw. 

Tallow Candles are of two Kinds; the one dipp'd, the 
other moulded: The firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, 
are of an old ſtanding ; the latter are ſaid to be - + of Rang 
tion of the Sieur le Bresz, at Paris. The Manufacture of 
the two Kinds is very different, excepting in what relates 
to the melting of the Tallow, and making the Wick, which 
is the ſame in each. | 

Method of making CANDLES. 

The Tallows bein it ©. as and mix'd in their due Pro- 
portion, are cut or hack'd into Pieces, to facilitate their 
melting, and thrown into a Peel or Boiler, having a Cavity 
of ſome depth running round the Top, to prevent its boil- 
ing over. Being, thus, perfectly melted, and ſkimm'd, a 


certain Quantity of Water is thrown in, proportion'd to the 


Quantity of Tallow, which ſerves to precipitate the Impu- 
rities T the Tallow, which had eſcap'd the Skimmer, to 
the Bottom of the Veſſel. The Tallow, however, intended 
for the three firſt Dips, muſt have no Water ; in regard, 
the dry Wick, imbibing the Water readily, makes the Can- 
ales ſpit and crackle in the burning. The melted Tallow 
is now empty'd thro a Sierce into a Tub, having a Tap for 
letting it out, as occaſion requires. The Tallow thus pre- 
par'd, may be us'd after having ſtood three Hours; and 
will continue fit for uſe 24 Hours in Summer, and 15 in 

Winter. | 
For the Wicks, they are made of ſpun Cotton, which the 
Chandlers buy in Skeins; and wind off three gr four toge- 
ther, according to the intended Thickneſs of the Wick, in- 
to Pelotons, or Clues, whence they are cut out with an In- 
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crument contriv'd for that Purpoſe, into Pieces of the 


- enoth of the Candle requir'd ; then put on the Rods, or 
255 * 4 elle lac'd 1 the Moulds, as the Canales are 


intended to be dipp'd or A C LES 
Making of dipp'd CA . 

The liquid Tallow * drawn eff from the Tub 2 
, into a Veſſel call'd the Mould, Sink, Abyls, Oc. 
of an angular Form, perfectly like a Priſm, except that it is 
not equilateral ; the Side on which it opens being only ten 
Inches high ; and the others, which make its height, I 5. 
On the Angle, form'd by the two great Sides, it is lupport- 
ed by two Feet, and is plac d on a kind of Bench, in form 
of a Trough, to catch the Droppings, as the Candles are 
taken our, each Dip. At a convenient Diſtance from this, 
is ſeated the Workman, who takes two Rods, or Broches, 
at a time, ſtrung with the proper Number of Wicks ; vis. 
fixteen, if the Candles are to be of eight in the Pound; 
twelve if of fix in the Pound, Oc. and holding em equi- 
diſtant, by means of the ſecond and third Finger of each 
Hand, which he puts between em, he immerges the 
Wicks two or three times for their firſt Lay; and, hold- 
ing em ſome time over the opening of the Veſſel to let 
'em drain, hangs em on a Rack, where they continue to 
drain and grow dry. When dry, ne are dipp'd a ſecond 
time, then a third, as before ; only for the third Lay they 
are but immerg'd twice, in all the reſt thrice, This Ope- 
ration is repeated more or leſs, according to the intended 
Thickneſs of the Candle. With the laſt Dip they Neck 
'em ; i. e. plunge em below that part of the Wick where 
the other Lays ended. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that during the Operation, the Tal- 
low is ſtirr'd from time to time, and the Stock ſupplied 
with freſh Tallow. When the Candles are finiſh'd, their 
piqu'd Ends, or Bottoms, are taken off ; not with any cut- 
ting Inſtrument, but by paſſing them over a kind of flat 
brazen Plate, heated to a proper pitch by a Fire underneath 
which melts down as much as is requiſite. 

Method of making Monld CAN DLEs. 

Theſe Candles are made in Moulds, of different Matters: 
Braſs, Tin, and Lead are the moſt ordinary. Tin is the 
beſt, and Lead the worſt. Each Candle has its Mold, con 
ſiſting of three Pieces, the Neck, Shaft, and Foot: the 
Shaft is a hollow Metal Cylinder, of the Diameter and 


Length of the Candle propos'd : At the Extremity of 


this is the Neck ; which is a little Metallic Cavity, in 
form of a Dome ; having a Molding within-ſide, and pierc'd 
in the Middle with a Hole big enough for the Wick to 
paſs 2 At the other Extremity is the Foot, in form 
of a little Tunnel, thro which the Liquid Tallow runs in- 
to the Mold. The Neck is ſolder'd to the Shaft, but the 
Foot is moveable, being apply'd when the Wick is to be 
ut in, and taken off again when the Candle is cold. A 
ittle beneath the Place where the Foot is apply'd to the 
Shaft, is a kind of String of Metal, which ſerves to ſup- 
port that part of the Mold, and to prevent the Shaft from 
entering too deep in the Table to be mention'd hereafter. 
Laſtly, in the Hook of the Foot, is a Leaf of the ſame 
Metal, ſolder'd within-fide, which advancing into the Cen- 
tre, ſerves to 8 the Wick ; which is here hook'd on, 
preciſely in the Middle of the Mould. The Wick is in- 
troduc'd into the Shaft of the Mould, by a piece of Wire, 
which being thruſt thro the Aperture of the Hook, till it 
come out at the Neck, the Wick is ty'd to it; fo that in 
drawing it back, the Wick comes along with it, leaving 
only enough a-top for the Neck ; the — 4 End is faſten'd 
to the Hook, which thus keeps it perpendicular. 'The 
Moulds, in this Condition, are diſpos d in a Table pierc'd 
full of Holes, the Diameter of each being about an Inch : 
theſe Holes receive the Moulds inverted, as far as the String 
in the Foot. Being thus placed perpendicularly, they are 


the Tap into a Tin Pot; and thence pour'd into the Foot. 
After the Moulds have ſtood long 1 to cool, for the 
Tallow to have come at its Confiſtence, the Candle is ta- 
ken out, by taking off the Foot, which brings the Candle 
along with it. Thoſe who aim at Perfection in their Work, 
bleach or whiten their Candles, by faſtening them on Rods 
or Broches, and hanging them out to the Dew, and earlieſt 
Rays of the Sun, for eight or ten Days: Care being taken 
to {kreen em in the Day-time from the too intenſe Heat 
of the Sun ; and in the Night from Rain, by wax'd Cloths, 
a Ha CanDLEs are made of a Cotton or Flaxen Wick, 
ſlightly twiſted, and cover'd with white or yellow Wax : Of 
theſe there are ſeveral Kinds; ſome call'd 7; apers, us'd toil- 
lumine Churches, Proceſſions, Funeral Ceremonies, Sc. See 
Tarts; and others us'd on ordinary Occaſions. For the firſt 
Kind, their Figure is Conical, ſtill diminiſhing from the Bot- 
tom,which has a Hole to receive the Hook of the Candleſtick 
to the Top which ends in a Point : The latter are Cylin- 
_ * firſt are either made with a Ladle, or with 
and. 
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allow, (prevar'd as before) drawn out of 
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Manner of making Wax CAN DTES with th, I 

The Wicks being twiſted, and cut, of the Proper aal, 
a Dozen of em are ty'd by the Neck, at equal bet 
round an Iron Cirele, ſuſpended directly over a laro, * 
of Copper, tinn'd, and full of melted Wax: a law 
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full of this Wax, is pour'd gently, by Inclinatios Lade 
t 7 


Tops of the Wicks, one after another; ſo that 
down, the whole Wick is thus cover'd : the Sur 
ing into the Baſon ; where 'tis kept warm by a Fan of 
underneath it. They thus continue to pour on the ak 
till the Candle arrive at its deſtin'd Bigneſ, It * V% 
obſery'd, that the three firſt Ladles are pour'd on ut be 
Top of the Wick, the fourth at the Height of * the 
at £, and the ſixth at 23; by which means the Candi it 
at its pyramidal Form. 'The Candles are then abend 
hot, and laid aſide of each other, in a Feather Bed on 
in two, to preſerve their Warmth, and keep the War 0 N 
They are then taken and roll'd, one by one, on 8 ot: 
Table, uſually of Wallnut-tree, with a long ſquare Ig. 
ment of Box, ſmooth at Bottom. The Canale bein nl 
roll'd and ſmooth'd, its big End is cut off, and 1 6. 
Hole made in = HF * 
Manner of maki ax CANDLES by the 
The Wick being diſpos'd, as in the "\c foo 1 
to ſoften the Wax, by working it ſeveral times in hot 75 
ter, contain'd in a Braſs Caldron, tinn'd, very narrow x 
* A piece of the Wax is then taken out, and di a 
by little and little, around the Wick, which is — N 
Hook in the Wall, by the Extremity oppoſite to the Nec. 
ſo that they begin with the big End, diminiſhing gij, , 
they deſcend towards the Neck. In other reſped * 
Method is the ſame here, as in the former Caſe; only tha 
they are not laid in the Bed, but are roll'd on the Tahl: juſt 
as they are form'd. It muſt be obſerv'd, however, that h 
the former Caſe, Water is always us'd to moiſten the fe. 
ral Inſtruments, to prevent the Wax from ticking ; and 
the latter, Lard, or Oil of Olives, for the Hands, I. 
ble, Cc. | 
Cylindrical Wax CaxDrLEs, are either for the Tails, 


Tung 
lus tw? 


Drawn. The firſt kind are made of ſeveral Thread; & 


Cotton, looſely ſpun, and twiſted together, cover'd ith 
the Ladle, and roll'd, as the Conical ones, but not pierc, 

Wax CANnDLEs drawn, are fo call'd, becauſe adhually 
drawn, in the Manner of Wire, by means of two large 
Rollers, or Cylinders of Wood, turn'd by Handles, which 
turning backwards and forwards ſeveral times, pak the 
Wick thro melted Wax, contain'd in a Braſs Baſon; and 
at the ſame time thro the Holes of an Inſtrument, like that 
us'd for drawing Wire, faſten'd at one Side of the Baſn: 
ſo that, by little and little, the Candle acquires any Bulk, 
at pleaſure, according to the different Holes of the Inf 
ment thro which it paſſes : By this Method, may four or 
five hundred Ells length be drawn, running. The [oventi- 
on of this, we owe to Pierre Bleſtmare, of Paris, abou 
the Middle of the laſt Century. 

The Word Candle comes from the Latin Candir, d 
Candeo; whence, the Greek xayNaz. Sale, or Auction by 
Inch of Canale; is, when a Piece of Candle being lighted, 
People are allow'd to bid while it burns, but as Gn as ex. 
tinct, the Commodity is adjudg'd to the laſt Bidder. There 
is alſo a kind of Zxcommunication by Inch of Cand:; 
wherein, the Time a lighred Candle continues burning, i 
allow'd the Sinner to come to Repentance, but after whic), 
he remains excommunicated to all Intents and Purpoſes 

CANDLEMAS, a Feaſt of the Church, held on tit 
ſecond of February, in honour of the Purification of the 
Holy To Sede lays, * Tis ha py for the Church v 
% have chang'd the Luſtrations of — Heathens, held i 
* the Month of February, around the Fields, for the Pro 
« ceſſions with Candles, &c.” This Cuſtom was infltute 
by Pope Gelaſus, who abrogated the Lupercalic. 1 
Feaſt takes its Name from the Number of lighted Cons 
at the Proceſſion ; antiently us'd among us, and ſtill amon 
the Romaniſts. = 

CANDYING, properly ſignifies the turning of an) thi 
white : Tis particularly us d by the Confettioners, whe 
white Sugar, us'd in their Preparations, is thicken'd and ct 
talliz d on the Surface of the Veſſel, in manner of le. 

$1gar-CANDY, or candied, is a Preparation of Sug d 
ſtalliz'd by melting fix, or ſeven times. See Sucak 

CANE, or CANNA, a Meaſure of Length, frequen'” 
Taly, and the South Parts of France; more or leſs l q 
cording to the Places where it is us'd. At Naples, the 3 
na is equal to ) Foot 34 Inches, Frgliſh Mealure 1 
Canna of T holouſe, and the upper Languedoc, 's a” 
the Varre of Arragon, and contains 5 Feet 5; Inches; 
Montpellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the 
guedoc, to 6 Enzlifh Feet 55 Inches. See Mz a5V3" g. 

CANEPHORA, a young Girl, who in the er * 
crifices bore a Baſket, wherein every thing nece 100 
the Sacrifice was contain'd, The Baſkets were — 
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3 wers, Myrtles, Oc. The Cane p hora, in Names and Situation of d Longitude. Latitude; 
: — always e the firſt; the Philoſo · Ihe Stars. © 71 ; 5 
che Spielt next, and the Choir of Mufic follow'd. {© Ea . 2, 
pher or r re always Girls of Condition ; and were at- South in the Neck ; S 12 32 8 39 39 32 4 
Canephore 2 Woman who carry'd em a Seat. Bright one underBelly, betw. Thighs 16 24 46 |51 23 57 | 3 
ended HORIA, was a Ceremony, which made Part of North. of two in the Neck N 
— celebrated by the Maids the Eve of their Marri- Subſeq of two in the Shoulder 1 * * 15 8 
. Feat, call'd alſo Proſeliaz which ſee. The Canephoria, =? | 16 41 25 146 10 135 4 
190. on at Athens conſiſted in this; that the Maid Bright one in the Middle of the Body 19 8 
ractis , 3 30 48 29 372 3 
Ws p ged by ber Father and Mother, went to the Temple 20 12 26 [47 53 49 
7 rug 3 carrying with her a Baſket full of Preſents, to 20 59 52 149 12 38 G 
157% gages Goddeſs to make the Marriage happy ; or ra- 21 18 3448 36 51] 5 
by the Scholialt of T heocrirus has it, the Bastet was 21 56 10146 15 37] 6 
__ kind of honourable Amends made to that 30 


intended as a 


| 
= {s, the Pro 
= _ or a Ceremony to appeaſe her Wrath. 


CANICULA, a Name proper to one of the Stars of ny, + ont Caniculus, or the Little Deg, in Aſtro- 


2 . 22 6 38 
tectreſs of Virginity, for abandoning her Bright one in the Tail 1 M 4 — : 7 4 ; 


* 5 . , f 77 
Conſtellation Canis Minor; call d allo fimply the Dog- nomy, a Gonfellation of t 
bk wh by the Greeks, Procyon. Canicula is the 10th in Or- by the Greeks, Procyon. 1. Nee N EY z call'd 
er in the iran, Catalogue, = ar and | as The Stars in the Conſtellation Canis Minor, in Protoms's 
| tis the 2d. T1S — ay ns boy - Ae Con & Catalogue are 2; in that of Tycho Brahe 5 i 221. 
rs Magnitude between a firſt and ſecond : Its Longitude, nic Catalogue 15. Their Order, Names, Places, Lon- 


Latitude, Sc. ſee among thoſe of the other Stars of that g . ; 
5 — bey Canicula riſes on the 16th of July: Its ri- r * 


= nd ſetting with the Sun, occafions what we call 3 
| 5 ee -_ Deg-Doy?, = hw "arp _— a Stars in the Conſtellation Caxis Mixox. 
nel sun riſes and ſets with Canicula, which it does from ce ad e 8 
== - :4th of July to the 28th of Auguſt, Some Authors tell __ 1 f 8 Tongitude. Latitude, 5 e 
(s from Hippocrates and Pliny, that the Day Canicula riſes, * ' uſe . „1 
de Sea boils, Wine turns, Dogs begin to grow mad, the S 16 48 3410 16 12 6 
nze increaſes and irritates, and all 1 languid; In the Head 17 19 5812, 36 42 | 6 
ad that the Diſeaſes ordinarily occaſion'd in ma North in the Neck 17 51 52 [13 31 30 3 
| Fevers, Dyſenteries, and Phrenſies. The Romans ſfacrific' _ _— _ hs . 
( brown Dog eve 2 * Canicula at — 3 a * * : ö 18 18 1414 49 146 
ie Rage. They ſuppos'd Canicula to be the Occaſion of y : 
AS furry aber, uſually felt in the Dog- Days; but by Miſ- 1 " "HV gt * . 2 45 0 6 
| take: in five or fix thouſand Years more, Canicula may NE) Middle 814 4 7.37 191 6 
chance to be charg'd with bringing Froſt and Snow]; for it South 10 * * . ; on 4 
| will riſe in November or December. The * ne and In the Thigh, Procyon. 21 30 21|15 57 ce fr > 
Blicbiaus began their Year at the riſing of Canicula; 10 | | p 
| reckoning to its riſe again the next Year, which is call'd Jnformis, towards the Tail of S 22 11 510 17 57 [6 ; 
the Annus Canarius. In the hind Leg 25 19 47 [18 53 5 
6 10 


5 

. o . b 6 
r prune aotind f 
CANINI DENTES, in Anatomy, are two Teeth in eck 3 28 30 12129 36 5 
5 
4 


1 
11 ach fide the Inciſores and Molares. The 1 | 
nas; one on cac f | 27 56 517 47 51 
W arc pretty thick and round, and end in a ſharp Point; have Tatter in the ſaid | 
| each EY many to longer than the Roots of the — | L | e eee 
W /ores. Their proper uſe is to pierce the Aliment; becauſe CANK ER, is a Speck made by a ſharp - 
= the Fore-Teet are not only apt to be ulled outwards b gnaws the Fleſh amd like a Cauſtic wer 8 
the _ we hold and break with them, but likewile Children, in their Mouth eſpecially. It is alſo a Diſeaſe 
becaule they are leſs ſubject ro Blows than the Molares : incident to Trees; proceeding chiefly from the Nature of | 
WW therelore above two thirds of them are bury'd in their Al. the Soil. See DISEASES of Plants. 1 
voecli, or Sockets; by which their Reſiſtance of all lateral CANNON, in War, a Piece of Artillery; or a Military g 
' Prefſures, is much greater than that of the Molares. Machine for throwing Iron, Lead, or Stone Bullets by 
6 the ſame as Elevator Labii Su- force of Gun-pouder, to a Place directly o poſite to the 
; ſee ELEVATOR. | | Axis of the Cylinder, whereof i ſt th 
= CANIS MAJOR, che Great Deg, in Aſtronomy, a Con- OR NANcR. b : TOS... MIR, an F 
4 — of the Southern Hemiſphere. See ConsTELLA- The Parts and Proportions of a Cannon about 11 Foot ; 
. i * 1 long, are, its Barrel, or Cavity, 9 Foot; its Ful 
| 1550 * in the Conſtellation Canis Major, Prolomy Support, 14; and its Axis 7 1 4 Bore, . Didmene: of 
= es - Tycho obſerv d only 13; in the Britannic Ca- the Mouth 6 Inches, and two Lines the play of the Ball: 
e they are 32, Their Order, Names, Places, Lon- The Diameter of the Ball therefore 6 Inches; and its 


W 5cude, Latitude, Magnitude, Ec. are as follows. Weight 33 Pounds *. The Metal thick about the Mouth 4 
1 ; 2 Inches; and at the Breech 6. It weighs about 5600 1 
'ars in the Conſtellation Canis MaJos, or Great Dog. Pounds: Its _ is from 18 to 20 Pounds. It carries, bt 1 
Names and Situation of 2L Longitude, } Latitud 0 1 "Is þ - 1 S R 
< ©: Longitude, titude, 4 = ſometim reen ; ay 120. Its Bed I 5 Foot broad, 4 
| x ED and 20 long, for the Rebound. It requires 20 Horſes to $7 
8 Dreced, of the bright Info EBB. 8 draw it. 3 FI ' 
Vubſ. before poſter. Feet of che D 1 17 51 517 24 15] 2 For a Battering-Piecc, whoſe Ball is 36 Pounds, there . 
hee preced. poſterior 4 % * 7 $5]59 1420] 2 muſt he two Cannoneers, three Chargers, and 30 Pioneers. it 
cle Extrem, of the anterior Foot <3 g k. 58 + 2 57]* 3 Cannons are diſtinguiſh'd from the Diameters of the 1 . 
om. under the poſterior Foot 4 12 39 406 4 4 bf „ Balls they carry; but this Diſtinction is different in different 5 1 
C 3 1 5 Nations. The Proportion of their Length to their Diame- N 1 
NG GR ower Knee 6 20 54 [46 36 17| 5 ter, depends rather on Experience, than any Reaſoning 4 04 
uh of the ſame 7 21 25 [46 536| « Priori; and has been accordingly various, in various Times 14 
South, in the upper K 7 16 48 [41 46 23 | 7 and Places: The Rule is, that the Gun be of ſuch a Length, i 
orth. in the on 22 7 25 41 [4 21 25 | 5 as that the whole Charge of Pouder be on Fire e'er the Ball f 
10 nee 7 41 57 [41 1924 | 5 quit the Piece. If it be made too long, the Quantity of Air to 9 
iceeding bright one in W 9 49 2 . be driven out before the Ball, will give too much Reſiſtance ro | þ | 
th. and preced, in th 24-20 37 , 38 a the 22 Loy that Impulſe ceaſing, the Friction of the 3 
a the low Jl e ccd. in the Breaſt TY 34 +549 Ball againſt the Surface of the Piece, will take off ſome of irs p 
In the North Ear 14 3 13 [55 11 z5 | 4 Motion. Formerly, Cannons were made much longer than 8 
15 11 52 53 [34 4434] 5 A preſent ; till ſome made by chance 23 Foot ſhorter than 1 
Preced, of the 88 | | | ordinary, taught em that the Ball moves with a greater 0! 
Preced. of two 3 in the Breaſt 12 55 56 [42 54 4 | Impetus through a leſs Space than a larger. This Guſtavus 11 
South of the Conti BY W _ 13 50 34 [46 48 52 | K. of Sweden prov'd by Experience in 1624: An Iron 0 
\ the Head dhe Breaſt 13 26 56 143 218% Ball, 48 Pounds Weight, being found to go farther from a i 
ind of thoſe following i 12 44 29 [36 qt 50 4 new ſhort Cano | her Ball of 96 Pounds f 
3 ng in Breaſt & 13 34 74 3 449 &- 9, than another Ball ot 96 rounds out © : 
275 4 4 an old, longer Piece; whereas, in other reſpects, 'tis certain 


the larger the Bore and Ball, the greater the Range. ſ 
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The Names of the ſeveral Cannon?, their Length; their 


Weight, and that of their Balls, as they obtain among us, 
are as in the following Table. | 


I ͤWeignt of Weight "Length 
NAMES of CANXOR.| an — of the. E the 


Ball. Cannon. Cannon. 


Cannon Royal 48 lib. 8000 1ib412 Feet 
Demi Cannon large 36 Coo [12 
Demi-Cannon ordinary |32 5600 |12 
Demi-Cannon leaſt 30 5400 [Il 
Culverin largeſt 20 4800 12 
Culverin ordinary 17 lib. 508.4590 |12: 
Culverin leaſt bs - 4000 |[IT 
Demi-Culverin ordinary |to 11 [2joo 11 
Demi-Culverin leaſt 9 2000 [10 
Saker ordinary 6 1500 flo 
Saler leaſt 4 12 1400 8 
Minion largeſt 3 12 rooo 8 
Minion ordinary 3 4 Boo 7 
Falcon 2 8 750 7 
Halconet I 3 1.400 3 
Rabinet 8 | 300 5. Dig. 
Baſe WTI $00 4-6 | 


The greateſt Range of a Cannon, is ordinarily fix d at an 
Elevation of 45%. Dr. Halley ſhews it to be at 44x. See 
ProjJecT. , M. S. Julien adjuſts the Ranges of the ſeveral 
Pieces of Cannon, from the Weight of the Ball they bear : 
the Charge of Gun-pouder being always ſuppoſed in a ſub- 
duple Ratio of the Weight of the Ball : Thus, 


9. N P 1 


Weight of | Horizontal | Greateſt | Weight of | Horizontal] Greateſt 
aleaden | Range. {| Range. | aleaden | Range. | Range. 
Ball. Ball. | 
33 lib, | 600 Paces. | 6000 12 450 | 5000 
24 700 6000 8 | 400 1500 
16 800 8090 12 150 1500 


The ſame Author adds, that 4 Ball thrown to the Diſ- 
tance of 600 Paces, ſinks 9, 10, 11, 12, nay, 13 Foot with- 
in Ground. For the Method of caſting Cannons, ſee Fux DRx. 

For the Metal of Cannons, tis either Iron, or, which is 
more uſual, a Mixture of Copper, Tin, and Braſs: the 
Tin is added to the Copper, to make the Metal more 
denſe and compact: So that the better or heavier the Cop- 
per is, the leſs Tin is requir'd. Some to 100 Pounds of 
Copper, add 10 of Tin, and 8 of Braſs : Others, 10 of 
Tin, 5 of Braſs, and 10 of Lead. Braumins deſcribes a 
Method of making Cannon of Leather, on occafion : And 
tis certain the Sweeds made uſe of ſuch in the long War of 
the laſt Century; but theſe burſt too eaſily to have much 
effect. Tis found by Experience, that of two Cannon of 
equal Bore, but different Lengths ; the longer requires a 
greater Charge of Pouder than the ſhorter, in order to reach 
the ſame Range. The ordinary Charge of a Cannon, is to 
have the Weight of its Gun-pouder half that of its Ball. 
After each thirty Diſcharges, the Cannon is to be cool'd, 
with two Pints of Vinegar, mix'd with four of Water, pour'd 
into the Barrel; the Touch-hole being firſt ſtopp'd. 

Cannons are made Cylindrical, that the Motion of the 
Ball might not be rue br in its Paſſage ; and that the 
Pouder, when on Fire, might not ſlip between the Ball and 
the Surface of the Cannon, which wou'd hinder its effect. 
Molſius would have the Canuon always decreaſe, as it goes 
towards the Mouth or Orifice : in regard, the Force of the 
Pouder always decreaſes, in proportion to the Space thro 
which it is expanded, The new Cannons, after the Spa- 
niſh manner, have a Cavity, or Chamber at bottom of the 
Barrel, which helps their Effect. A Cannon is found to 
recoil two or three Paces after Exploſion ; which ſome ac- 
count for from the Air's ruſhing violently into the Cavit 
as ſoon as it is diſcharg'd of the Ball: but the real Cauſe? 
is, the Pouder's ating equally on the Breech of the Can- 
non, and the Ball. See Mok rAR, Gon Boms-Projzcr 
GvuN-yovuDER, c. : l 

Larrey makes Braſs Cannon the Invention of J Omen: 
and ſays, the firſt known were in England, in E 
nous, however, he owns, were known before ; and obſerves 
that at the Battel of Creſſi, in 1346, there were five Piece 
of Cannon in the Engliſh Army; which were the firſt that 
had been ſeen in France : An Mezeray adds, that King 
Edward ſtruck Terror into the French Arm ; by five or 
ſix Pieces of Cannon ; it being the firſt time t ey had ſeen 
ſuch thundering Machines. The firſt Canons were call'd 
Bombaras, from the Latin Bombus; by reaſon of the 
Noiſe. The Word Cannon, Menage derives from the Ita- 


lian Canone, an Augmentative of Canna ; in regard, a Can- 


2201 is long, ſtreight, and hollow, like a Cane. 
CANOE, a little Veſſel, or Boat, us'd by the Indians 
made all of one Piece, of the Trunk of a Tree hollow'd. The 


( 148 ) 


Savages frequently make em of Bark, chiefly that of th 


Birch-Tree ; yet big enough to hold four or fire þ 
See Boar. ; claw, 
CANON, a Perſon who poſſeſſes a Prebend, or Reg, 
allotted fet the Performance of Divine Service, in a Ga 
dral, or Collegiate Church. Canons are of no great 5 
quity : Paſqmer obſerves, that the Name Canon ak th 
known before Charlemaign : at leaſt, the firſt we his 2 
are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions a College of 
uons, inſtituted by Baudiin XVI. Archbiſhop of that ( 
in the Time of Clotharius I. For, antiently, Canons we"! 
only Prieſts, or inferior Ecclefiaſticks, who liv'd in Go 
munity z _— by the Cathedral Church; to ail th 

Biſhops ; depending entirely on their Will, ſupporteg 
the Revenues of the Biſhoprick ; and living in the 1. 
Houſe, as his Domeſticks, or Counſellors, Oc. They = 
inherited his Moveables, til} the Year 816 ; when thi, 88 
prohibited by the Council of Aix la Chapelle. By Pw 
theſe Communities of Prieſts, ſhaking off their Depend? 
form'd ſeparate Bodies; whereof the Biſhops, howene 
were ſtill Heads. In the Xth Century, there were Gyn. 
munities or Congregations of the ſame kind, eſtabliſh'y 
even in Cities, where there were no Biſhops : Theſe wer 
call'd Collegiates; in regard, they uſed the Terms Congre. 
gation or College indifferemly: The Name Cha ter, now 
given to theſe Bodies, is much more modern, Lade the 
ſecond Race of the French Kings, the Canon or Collegiate 
Life, had ſpread it ſelf all over the Country; and «ag 
Cathedral had its Chapter, diſtin from the reſt of the 
Clergy. But they were not yet deſtin'd to a Life ſo eaſy u 
now-a-days. They had the Name Canon, from the Greek 
xardy, which fignifies three different things, @ Rule; 4 
Penſion, or fix'd Revenue tolive on; and aCatalcgne, or Me: 
tricula. Hence, ſome ſay, they were call'd Canons, by reaſon 
of the Penſion or Prebend ; (whence ſome alſo call em Her 
tulantes Fratres:) Others ſay, they were call'd Canons, be. 
cauſe oblig'd to live according to Canonical Rules and Indi. 
tutions, which were given em; and others, as M. Je Mar. 
ca, becauſe their Names were inſerted in the Marricul, o 
Catalogue of the Cathedral. In time, the Canons freed 
themſelves from their Rules, the Obſervance relax'd, and, 
at length, they ceas'd to live in Community, yet ſtill form'd 
Bodies; pretending to other Functions beſides the Celeb 
tion of the Common Office in the Church, yet aſſuming the 
Rights of the reſt of the Clergy ; making themſelves a 
neceflary Council of the Biſhop; taking upon them the 
Adminiſtration of the See during a Vacancy, and the Elec- 
tion of a Biſhop to ſupply it. There are even ſome Clup- 
ters exempt from the Juriſdiftion of the Biſhop, and own: 
ing no Head but their Dean. After the Example of (x 
thedral Chapters, Collegiate ones alſo continu'd to form 
Bodies, after they had abandon'd living in Community, 
Antient Canons, and thoſe ſtill ſubſiſtir g in the Nom 
Church, are of various Kinds; as, Cardinal Canons, which 
are thoſe attach'd, and, as the Zatins call it, Tvcardinati 
to a Church, as a Prieſt is to a Pariſh. Domicellary (a. 
nons, were, young Canons, who not being in Orders, had no 
Right in any particular Chapters. Expectative Canon, 
were ſuch as without having any Revenue or Prebend, had 
the Titles and Dignities of Canons, a Voice in the Chap- 
ter, and a Place in the Choir; till ſuch time as a Prebeud 
ſhould fall. Foreign Canons, were ſuch as did nor officiate 
in the Canonries to which they belong'd : To theſe ver 
oppos'd Manſionary Canons, or Canons Reſidentiary. Hr 
a0rary Canons, are the ſame with Lay Canons : In a Ma. 


nuſcript Ordinary, at Rosen, is mention made of Cans f 


thirteen Marks; which, perhaps, was the Revenue 0 
their Cauonate. In the Church at London, were (aui 
Minor, or little Canons, who officiated for the great ones 
At Lucca there are Mitred Canons. There were allo (i 
nons of Poverty; Canons ad Succurrendum, who wets 


made Canons at the Point of Death, to partake of ite 


Prayers of the Chapter. Tertiary Canons, or thoſe who 
had only the third Part of the Revenues of the Canone!e. 
Charlemaign ordain'd, that thoſe who were admitted i- 
to the Cleric, that is, into the Canonic Life, ſhould bv 
oblig'd to live Canonically, and according to the Rule hte 
ſcrib'd *em ; obeying their Biſhops as Monks do their 4 
bat : By this Means it was, that the Spirit of Monachin 
became introduc'd into Cathedrals ; for the Clerks "I 
ty'd to certain Rules, became half Monks; and inſtea 
applying themſelves to the Function of the Prieſthood, ſhut 
themſelves up in Cloiſters : whence the Houſes where the 
refided took the Name of Monaſteries, and were to be 
incloſed; as appears by the Synodical Statutes of Heng 
in 874. So that there were two kinds of Monaſteries ; M 
one for Monks, the other for Canons. Singing, in a fn 
time, became their chief employ ; and 'tis now * 4 
the whole Buſineſs they have left : the Biſhops locking 
'em as little elſe but their Chaplains. 1e ft 
In the VIIIth Century, S. C rodegand made a ny 5 
the Canons, which was receiv'd by 'em all, and.is i we 
I 


* 
* 
% * 


* ted to w 
19 * Clergy or the 


| 3 the Rule of the Clergy, for the Maintenance of 


tic State 
—— is hotly con 


t; in 34 Arti the Cleric Life. In this were -pre- 
at accommodated ©. Habits, Oc. There was a ſecond 
rib'd their in 816, at the Requeſt of Charlemaigne, by 
e made then conven'd at A 1a Chapelle, on account of 
e Bilbo, indiction; compos d of Extracts from the Fa- 


. ncils. ; pegs apt Wu 
ers and Cou Canons that fill live in Commu- 
Canon Rogues Reli ions, have, in proceſs of Time, 


of Vows: who abandon living in Communi- 
| em from thoſe Cann © the Obſervance of the Canons 


een i their Simplicity "rill the Xith Cen- 


f them ſeparating from the Community, 
2 Name —— or acephalous Prieſts, 


pk with t declin'd to live in Community with the Biſhop 


aue _ were left, thenceforth acquir'd the Denomina- 


1 2 hos Regular. The Regulars have adopted -moſ 


ons of the Rule of St. Auguſtin. ' "Tis dif- 

Ay m—_ Claſs the Canons Regular belong, whether 
Religious; both the Cleric and Mo- 

ing united in em. The Point of Priority and 
teſted, both between the Regular 


4105 and the Prieſts ; and the Regular Canons, and fim- 


I je Monks: The double — of the Canons, is the 
5. 


3 oundation of this Controv 


* Laith, as have been admitted, out of Honour and Re / 


* Chapters of k 
. 4 _ Church of St. Martin de Tours ; the Kings of 


Wr-1nco, of St. Hilary in Poitiers, &c. the Emperor, of 
/ St. Peters, CC. 


\ ; | fe 
5 dg obig to renounce the World, or make any Vows: 


3 the African 


& ded the 50 Canons o 


3 General Councils, The Greek Canons, in this ſecond Col- 
leftion, end with thoſe of the Council of Calcedon z to 


Canons Secular, or Lay Canons, are ſuch. among the 


Canons; ſuch are the Counts o 


Canonsss, in the Romiſh Church, a Maid who enjoys a 
Red, by the Foundation, to Maids ; without 


There are few of theſe, except in Flanders and Germany : 


| They are rather look'd upon as a Seminary and Retreat 


of Girls for Marriage, than an Engagement for the Service 


Wc God. 


Canonzs88s8 of St. Auguſtin, are a kind of Religious, 


WS who follow the Rules of St. Auguſtin ; of which there are 
Various Congregations, See AvGusTINSs. 


Canongy, or CanonaTE, the Benefice fill'd by a Ca- 


en. The Canonate is diſtinguiſh'd from Prebend, in that 


the Prebend may ſubſiſt without the Canonate, whereas 


e Canonate is ang ewes from the Prebend : *Tis to the 
Canonate, not the 
nnd other Privileges are annex d. See PRE IBEX). 


rebend, that the Right of Suffrages 
CANON, in its more proper Senſe, is a Law, or Rule of 


Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline; and particularly, a Decree of a 


Council. Canons are Decifions of Matters of Religion ; or 


Regulations of the Polity and Diſcipline of a Church, made 

by Councils, either General, National, or Provincial; as, 

che Canons of the Council of Nice, of Trent, &c. See 
 Couxcir, and Canon Lav. | ant 


There have been various Collections of the Canons of the 


Wy Eaftern Councils; but four principal ones, each ampler than 
W the preceding ones. The K 


380, containing only thoſe of the firſt Oecumenical Council, 
and the five Provincial ones: They were but 164 in num- 


rſt, according to Uſper, A. D. 


ber. To theſe, Diomyſius Exiguus, in the Year 520, ad- 
the Apoſtles, and thoſe of the other 


which are 7 thoſe of the Council of Sardica, and 
F uncils. The fourth and laſt Collection, comes 
on as low as the ſecond Council of Nice; and 'tis on this 
that Balſamon and Zonaras have commented. 
here is a great Diſpute about the Apoſtolical Canons, 
u 0 aſcrib'd to St. Clement. Bellarmin, Baronius, &c. 
"= ave them to be genuine Canons of the Apoſtles: 
nd de Marca, Beveridge, &c. take them to be 
- 1 y the Biſhops, who were the Apoſtles Diſciples in 
nk or IIld Century. Daille, &c. maintain them to 
e deen forg'd by ſome Heretick in the VIth Century. 


. The Greek Church allow 85 of them, and the Latins 


On] 50, 


e ament, was made b h > R 0 ; 
h by the Fees, and is ordinarily attri- 
Glow J l ag : This is the Canon allow'd to 1 been 
nd 1 e Primitive Church, till the Council of Trent z 
Books; b — to St. Ferom, conſiſted of no more than 22 
rably uli that Council anlarg'd the Canon very conſide- 
and enicinits, ute it the Books which we call Apocryphal ; 
Scripeure ning all theſe to be receiv'd as Books of Holy 
Hereſy, the Pain of Anathema, and being attainted of 


Romaniſts, in defence of this Canon, ſay, 


3 ona. drawn. chiefly from that of St. Bencdift, that tis the ſame with that of the Council of Hyppo, held in 


CAN: 


393, and with that of the third Council, at which were 
reſent 47 Biſhops, and among the reſt, St. Auguſtin ; who 
eclar'd they receiv'd it from their Fathers. Some of the 

Fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpir'd Writings into three Claſſes, 

Proto-Cunonical, Deutero-Canonical, and Apocryphal. See 

DzuTt®ao-Canonicar, and Arocavenar. 
 Paſthal Canon, a Table of the Moveable Feaſts, ſhew- 

ing the Day of Eaſter, and the other Feaſts depending on 

it, for a Cycle of 19 Years. The Paſchal Canon is 3 

ave 


to be the Calculation of Euſebius of Ceſarea, and to 


been done by Order of the Council of Nice. Sec EAs TRR, 
Fuer, Crerin, e. 
| Canon is alſo us'd in ſome Orders of Religious, for the 


Book that contains their Rules, Conſtitutions, Cc. Canon 


again; is us'd for the Catalogue of Saints acknowledg'd and 
canoniz'd in the Romiſb Church. See Saint, and CANo- 
NI1ZATION. : 

Canon is alſo uſed, by way of Excellence, in the Romiſh 
Church, forthe ſecret Words of the Maſs, from the Pre- 
face tq tho Pater; in the Middle of which the Prieſt makes 
the Conſecration : The common Opinion is, that the Ca- 
non commences with Te igitur, &. The People are to be 
on their Knees, hearing the Canon; and are to rehearſe it 
to themſelves, ſo as not to be heard. The Canon is pre- 
tended to have been put into its preſent Form by St. 22 
by Order of Pope Siricins, The Council of Trent declare 
the Canon of the Maſi to have been fram'd by the Church; 
and to be compos d of the Words of Jeſus Chriſt, his Apo- 
ſtles, and the firſt Popes : Some call it Action. 

Canon, in Muſick, is a Rule, or Method of determin- 


ing the Intervals of Notes. See InTERvAL. 


- Ptolemy, rejecting the Ariſtcxcnian Way of meaſuring 
the Intervals in Mufick, by the Magnitude of a Tone, 
(which was ſuppos'd to be form'd by the Difference be- 
tween a Diapente and a wary x hp ) thought that muſical 
Intervals ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd, according to the Ratio's 
or Proportions which the Sounds terminating thoſe Intervals 
bear to one another, when confider'd according to their de- 
gree of Acuteneſs or Gravity; which, before Ariſtoxenns, 
was the old Pythagorean Way. He therefore made the 
Diapaſon conſiſt in a double Ratio; the Dia bente in a 
Seſquialteral ; the 1 dg in a Seſ; uitertian, and the 
Tone it ſelf in a Seſquiocta ve; and all the other Intervals, 
according to the Proportion of the Sounds that terminate 
them: Wherefore, taking the Canon, (as tis call'd) for a 
determinate Line of any length, he ſhews how this Canon 
is to be cut accordingly, ſo that it may repreſent the reſpec- 
tive Intervals: and this Method anſwers exactly to Experi- 
ment, in the different Lengths of muſical Chords. From 
this Canon, Ptolemy and his Followers, have been call'd 
Canonici; as thoſe of Ariſtoxenus, were call'd Muſici. See 
Mus ick. 

Canon in Trigonometry, and Algebra, a general Rule 
for the Solution of all Caſes, of a like Nature with the pre- 
ſent Inquiry : Thus, every laſt Step of an Equation 1s a 
Canon; and, if turn'd into Words, becomes a Rule to ſolve 
all Queſtions of the ſame Nature with that propos'd. For 
the Conſtruction of the Canon of Sines ; ſee Sixxs. For 
Tangents, fee Tancznt. For Logarithms, fee Loc A- 
RITHM, GC. 

Natural Canon of Triangles, is the Canon of Sines, 
Tangents, and Secants taken together: So called, becauſe 
ſerving principally for the Solution of Triangles. See TRI- 
ANGLE, 

Artificial Canon, is the Canon of Artificial Sines, Tan- 
gents, Oc. i. e. of Coſines, Cotangents, Sc. See Cosinx, 
Cor AN ENT, c. 

Canon Law, a Collection of Eccleſiaſtical Statutes, Con- 
ſtitutions, Deciſions, and Maxims, taken from the antient 
Councils, the Decrees of Popes, and the Reports and Re- 
ſolutions of the Primitive Fathers. See Law. 

The Canon Law that obtain'd throughout the Weſt, till 
the XIth Century, was the Collection of Canons made by 
Dionyſius Exiguns, in 520; the Capitularies of Charle- 
maigne, and the Decrees of the Popes, from Siricius to 
Anaſtaſius. No regard was had to any thing not compris'd 
in theſe ; and the French ſtill maintain the Rights of the 
Gallican Church, to conſiſt in their not being oblig'd to ad- 


mit any thing elſe, but to be at Liberty to reject all Inno- 


vations made in the Canonical Furiſprudence fince that 
Compilation; as well as all Papal Decrees before Siricins. 
Indeed, between the VIIIth and XIth Centuries, the Ca- 
non Law was mix d and confounded with the Papal De- 
crees, from St. Clement to Siricius ; which till then had 
been unknown: This gave occaſion to a new Reform, or 
Body of the Canon Law ; which is the Collection ſtill 
extant, under the Title of The Concordance of the diſcord- 
ing Canons, made in 1151, by Gratian, a Benedictin 
Monk, from Texts of Scripture, Councils, and Sentiments 
of the Fathers, in the ſeveral Points of Eccleiiaftical Polity. 
This Work he divided according to the Order of Matters, 
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CAN 
not of Times and Councils, as had 


hat upon the Appearance of this 
os ae karl unk. It is divided into three Parts: the 


| firſt into 108 Diſtinctions; the ſecond into 36 Cauſes, and 
ho third into five diſtin parts: The ſecond Part of the 
Canon Law, conſiſts of the Decrees of the Popes, from 


| * ” is ar Re Bo: 
1150, to Pope Gregory IX. in 1229 3 ui Tims This 


face continu'd the Papal Decrees as 
2 the French make particular Exception to, by reaſon. 
of that Pope's Differences with their K. Philip the Fair. 


heſe, P 
2 ve Hooks 6 of The Conſtitutions of his Predeceſſor Cle- 


ment V. And to all theſe were after added, 


tions of the ſaid Pope John, call'd the r and 
theie 


ſome other Conſtitutions of his Succeſſors. All thele cor 
poſe the Body, or Corpus of the Canon Law; which) in- 
cluding the Comments, makes three Volumes in Folio; the 
Rule and Meaſure of Church Government: Indeed, with 
us, fince the Reformation, the Canon Law has been much 
abridg'd and reſtrain'd ; only ſo much of it obtaining, as is 
confiltent with the Common and Statute Laws of the 
Realm, and the Doctrine of the Eftabliſh'd Church. See 
Common Law, STATUTE, c. 

CANONIZATION, a Declaration of the Pope, where- 
by, after a great deal of Solemnity, he enters into the Lift 
of Saints, ſome Perſon who has liv'd an exemplary Life, 
and ſuppos'd to have wrought Miracles. See SainT, and 
M1RACLES. : 

F. Mabillon obſerves, that the Term Canonization is not 
of ſo much Antiquity as the Thing: The Word being ne- 
ver met with betore the XIIth Century; tho St. Ularic, 
Biſhop of Ausburg, was canoniz'd in 983. DuCange adds, 
that Canonization was, at firſt, no more than a bare Order 
of the Pope, whereby thoſe who had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 
by their Reer, Sc. were appointed to be inſerted in the 
Cenen of the Maſs. Mabillon diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of 
Canonization ; a General, and Particular: The firſt made 
by a General Council, or a Pope; the ſecond, by a Biſhop, 
a particular Church, or a particular Council : And there 
are Inſtances likewiſe of Canonizations, at leaſt of ſomething 
very like them, by Abbots. At firſt, only Martyrs were 
canoniz'd ; by degrees they came to Confeſſors. See Max- 
TYR, Oc. = 

Canonization antiently conſiſted in inſerting the Saint's 
Name in the Sacred Dypriques, or Canon of Saints; in ap- 
pointing a proper Office for invoking him, and erecting 
Churches under his Invocation, with Altars for Maſs to be 
celebrated on; taking up the Body from the Place of its 
firſt Burial, and the like Ceremonies: By degrees, other 
Ceremonies were added; Proceſſions made, with the Saint's 
Image carry'd in triumph; the Day of his Death declar'd 
a Feaſt. And to render the Thing ſtill more ſolemn, Ho- 
norius III. in 1225, added ſeveral Days Indulgence. 

Tis a great Diſpute among the L when the 
Right of Canonization, which *tis own'd was antiently com- 
mon to Ordinaries, eſpecially Metropolitans and Princes, 
with the Pope, became firſt peculiar to the Pope : Some 
ſay, Alexander III. made this Reſerve to the Holy See. 
The Jeſuits of Antwerp, in their Propylenm, ſay, 'twas 
not eſtabliſh'd till two or three Ages ago; and then by a 
mere Cuſtom, which paſs'd tacitly into a Law; which ap- 

ears not to have been generally receiv'd in the Xth and 

Ith Centuries. This, however, is pretty certain, that it 
was generally allow'd before Pope Alexander III. the Arch- 
biſhop of Vienne in France, and his Suffragans, acknow- 
ledge it in an authentic manner in the Year 1231, by a 
Letter written to Gregory IX. deſiring him to canonize Ste- 
zphen, Biſhop of Die, who dy'd in 1208. Quia nemo, lay 
they, quantalibet Meritorum prerogativa polleat, ab Ec- 
cleſia Dei pro ſancto habendus, aut venerandus eſt, niſi 
prius per ſedem Aboſtolicam ejus ſunctitas fuerit approbata. 
The Term Canonization takes its riſe from the Cuſtom of 
inſerting the Names of the Saints in the Canon of the Maſs, 
as aboveſaid, before there were any Martyrologies in the 
Church. See MarTyRroLOGY. 

— CANTALIVERS, in Building, Pieces of Wood fram'd 
into the Front, or other Sides of a Houſe, to ſuſtain the 
Moulding and Eves over it: Theſe ſeem, in effect, to be 
the ſame with Modillions, except that the former are plain, 
and the latter carv'd, They are both a kind of Cartouſes, 
ſet at equal Diſtances under the Corona of the Cornice of a 
Building. See Mon1Lrion ; ſeealſo Cox ic, and Corona. 

CANTALIVER-Cornice, is a Cornice with Cantalivers or 
Modiliions under it; ſee Cad TALIVRRS. 

CANTATA, in Muſick, a Song or Compoſition, inter- 
mix'd with Recitatives, little Airs, and different Motions : 
ordinarily intended for 2 ſingle Voice, with a thorough Baſs : 
ſometimes for two Violins, or other Inſtruments. See Sonc. 

The Cantata paſſed from Traly into France, and thence 
to us : It has ſomething in it extremely fantaſtical and capri- 
cious, and ſeems only to'pleaſe by its Novelty, The Word 
is Talian, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 


been done before: So 
all the antient Collecti- 


2bhn XXII. added the Clementines, or 


20 Conſtitu- 


the Guts. Philoſop. Princip. of Medicine, p. zol. 


thirteen in number; each a Republic 


Cao). C AN 


CANTHARIDES, in Medicine, a Drug much at 


raifing of Bliſters. See BrisTER. Cant hari asu 
Principal of the Tribe of Epiſpaſticks, or Veſeg,,%* 
Ep1seAsTIC, E9c. es, NN 


Cant barides are a kind of venomous Inſeqs with 
and Wings, like little Flies; hence alſo call'd Spanij, N 


They are form'd of a kind of little Worm Tex, 
Wheat, the Leaves of the Poplar, Ec. These es d 
Kinds of Cantharides : the beſt are thoſe which Vat 


with different Colours, having yellow Lines rungir,! 
their Wings ; thick, and freſh. They are kill'q 50 7 
them over a very firong Vinegar, which is made WW 
for that purpoſe ; after which they are dry d, and 0 vil 
preſerv d two Years. Cantharides are very ſhary — « : 
roſive, abounding with a ſubtile, cauſtick, volt g 
whereby they become exceedingly injurious to the Bal, E: 
ſo as to ulcerate it, even when apply'd externally, if c* 5 
fer'd to lye on too long. They are much comment,” 
Fe vers; as they raiſe and ſtrengthen a low trembii A. : 
give Relief in delirious Ravings, ſoporiferous — 1 1 
of Reaſon, &c. (the common Symptoms of high and du. WM 
erous Fevers) reduce continual Fevers to regular and dias BM 
emiſſions; and ſo make way for the Bark: dex al $ 
open the obſtructed Glands, and Lymphaticks; brin * 
critical Sweats, Sc. Dr. Morgan accounts for thele Ec 
of Cant barides thus: The ſubtile and volatile Pun £ 
Parts of which the Cantharides conſiſt, being car iv 5 
to the Blood, and paſſing with the Lymph or Serum S, | 
© the glandular Pipes, act there by diflolving, attenuati 
© and rarifying the viſcid Coheſions of the Lymph; * 
* by ſtimulating the nervous Coats of the Veſſels this q 
* their ſtagnant Viſcidities, and thus reſtore the Circulic 
* and free Drain of Lymph from the Arteries tothe Vein, 
* cleanſe the Expurgatory Glands, and bring on criicy 
* Sweats, and Urines. Thus, the extremely ſubtile, ac. 
tive, and pungent volatile Salts, deriv'd from the Candi 
rides, purge the Glands and Lymphaticks univerſal, 
much after the ſame manner as common Cathartich 4; 


ny 


Cantharides are ſeldom, if ever, to be us' internally; 
In the Philoſoph. Tranſat. indeed, we have Inſtance of 
their internal Application, and that with ſucceſs, by MM, 
Yonge, in Dropfical and other Caſes; ſometimes mix d ith 
Camphor, and ſometimes without; only well waſh'ddown 
with large Draughts of Poſſet, Priſan, Emulſions, or the 
like. The form wherein he tells us he uſes to adminifer 
this fiery Inſect, is that of a ſoft Pill, or Bolus, composd of 
three Cantharides præ par. Troch. e Myrrha zſs. Sem. mi, 

r. vi. Rob. Cynosb. q. ſ. This, in ſtubborn Suppreſlions of 
the Menſes and Lochia, in difficult Childbirth, and Reter- 
tion of the Secundine, he finds does Wonders: He adds 
that the Heat or Pain it occaſions in the Neck of the Nad 
der, is much ſhort of what he has an hundred times ſeen, 
and fometimes felt, from the Nr of an Epiſpaſtick 

a 
b 


to the Back. But their principal uſe is in Veſicatories, to 
raiſe Bliſters on the Skin; and by that means to tum of 
and diſcharge ſome Flux of ill Humours. See Vzs1caronr. 

Cantharides take their Name from Cantharns, an Ali- 
mal, otherwiſe call'd Scarabens venenoſus. Canthuride: i 
are ſometimes apply'd to the Temples for the Toothach: Bi 
The Farriers uſe them in ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes. They 
muſt he choſen new, dry, and whole: they won't ket 
above two Years, without mouldering into a Duſt, of nou 

CANTHUS, in Anatomy, the Corner, or Angle of tbe 
Eye; ſee Evz. That Corner next the Noſe, is called ths 
great, inner, and domeſtick Canthus ; and by ſome Thy. 
cians the Fountain: The other, towards the Temple, 
call'd the little, or external Canthus. Du Laurens derive 
the Word from the Greek xmas, to itch. 

CanTavs, in Chymiſtry, the Lip of a Veſſel; or tii 
Part of the Mouth of a Veſſel, which is a little hollow 
or depreſs'd, for the eaſy pouring off a Liquor: Hence d 
pour by Decantation, is to pour thro that place. Se Du 
CANTATION, 2 

CANTON, a Quarter of a City, or Country, conſid! | 
as ſeparated and detach'd from the reſt of that Cit), 85 


Hence the Si Cantons, or the Diviſions of Switzer 
in it ſelf, and 19 


The Word, probadl, 


r 32a oo > To. A -. 
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ther forming the Helvetic Body. 


comes from the Italian Canton, a large Part of an an 
Stone. 
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Caxrox, in Heraldry, one of the oy” 
nourable Ordinaries. See OR DINABY- 
Canton is a ſquare Portion of the Eſcutchen 


2 from the reſt: It has not * 


fx 

. 14 be K. 

tho regularly it ee "tb 
Difference, e 
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us 


right Corner, and ſometimes at the left ; in 
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e pioure: Thus, he bears Ermin, a Canton Ar- 
he i eg, G a Cheveron Gules.. 
go, © | is alſo _us'd for the Spaces left between the 


ſs or Saltier. = 
* es ha in Architecture, when the Corner of 
2 is adorn'd with a Pilaſter, an angular Column, 
aueh Quoins, or any thing that projects beyond the naked 
Fer —— in Heraldry, is when the four Cantons, or 
Loy round. a Croſs, or Saltier, are filled up with an 
— He bears Gules, # Croſs Argent, canton d wit 
four Scollo Shells. The Word is alſo us'd when there are 


aces in the Cantons, or Spaces of any principal Fi- 
re of an Bſcutcheon. * 


BF CANVAS or CANEVAS, properly, a coarſe Cloth, uſu- 


open, and wove regularly in little Squares; us'd 
ys Oroand of Tupeſtty Work, Painting, Ve. Hence 
Canvas is us d, eſpecially among the French, for the Mo- 
del, or firſt Words whereon an Air, or Piece of Muſick is 
compos'd, and given to a Poet to regulate and finiſh. The 
Canvas of a Song, is certain Notes of the Compoſer, which 
ſhew the Poet the Meaſure of Verſes heis to make. Thus, 
Dn Lot ſays, be has Canvas for ten Sonnets againit the 
e or CANNULA, in Chirurgery, a little 
Tube, or Pipe, which the Chirurgeons leave in Wounds and 
Ulcers, that they dare not, or chuſe not to heal up; be- 
cauſe fill ſuppurating. The Canula is of Gold, Silver, or 
Lead; and is perforated, that the Pus entering within it, 
may ful upon a Sponge, — bs in Spirit of Wine, and 
lac'd at the Orifice, to keep the Ulcer warm, and to pre- 
vent the external Air from entering: Some of theſe Can- 
ale have Rings, whereby to keep them faſt in the Wound; 
and others have Holes with Ribbons thro em, to bind em 
down. Some are round, others oval, others crooked. 

There is a particular kind of theſe Cannulæ, form'd taper- 
wiſe, with a Skrew faſten'd to one End, in manner of a 
Cock : Its uſe is, for the Diſcharge of the Water out of 
the Abdomen, after Tapping, in an Aſcites, or Dropſy. 
To this End it is inſerted into the Body, thro a Hole near 
the Navel ; made with a pointed Inſtrument, and ſome- 
times a Punch ; and is faſten'd in its Place by a Bandage, 
and guarded from any Injury of the Clothes, Ec. by a Caſe, 
or Cover. It has this advantage over the common Tap- 
ping; that by means thereof, the Water is drawn out 
when, and in what meaſure the Patient pleaſes. See Tar- 
pixe, and DRorsv. 

There are likewiſe a kind of Cannulæ for the Applicati- 
on of actual Cauteries; they are made very ſhallow, and 
are, in effect, little more than Hoops; thro the Aperture 
whereof, the actual Cautery is convey'd; which, by this 
means, is kept from damaging the adjacent Parts. See 
Cavriay, and Caus ric. 

CAP, a Garment ſerving to cover the Head, and made near- 
p of the Figure thereof: The Era of Caps and Hats, is re- 

tr d totheYear 1449; the firſt ſeen in theſe Parts of the World 
being at the Entry of Charles VII. into Rouen: From that 
time they began, by little and little, to take place of the 
Hoods, or Chaperons, that had been us'd till then, M. ie 
Genare, indeed, goes further back; they began, ſays he, 
under Charles V. to let fall the Angles of the Hood upon 
the Shoulders, and to cover the Head with a Cap, or Bon- 
net: When this Cap was of Velvet, they call'd it Mortier; 
when of Wool, ſimply Sonnet the firſt was lac'd, the lat- 


er had no Ornament beſides two Horns, rais'd a moderate 


__ one of which ſerv'd in covering and uncovering. 
one but Kings, Princes, and Knights, were allow'd the 
Uſe of the Mortier. See Mon rIER. 
; The Cap was the Head-dreſs of the Clergy and Gra- 
_ Paſquier ſays, that it was antiently a part of 
8 4 15 wore by the People of the Robe; the Skirts 
_ neg cut off, as an Incumbrance, left the round 
o 40 caly com modious Cover for the Head; which 
— ap being afterwards afſum'd by the People, thoſe of 
- e chang'd it for a ſquare one, firſt invented by a 
man, call'd Patrouillet: He adds, that the giving 


of the Cap to the Students in the Univerſities, was to de- 


note that they had acquir'd full L. 

 acquird full Liberty, and were no lon- 
* as & to the Rod of their Su * ; in Imitation of 
Slaves N who gave a Pileus, or Cap, to their 
Proverb 1 © Ceremony of making them free : whence the 
he G £276 ſerves ad Pileum. Hence, alſo, on Medals, 


nga Cap in her right Hand, the Point. 


t . 
| * 2 is the Symbol of Ne whom they repreſent 
Y 


8 
The 2 have not the uſe of the Har, like us but 
vility alt v a peculiar Structure, which the Laws of Ci- 
Uſren, Ar. allow them to put off; tis different for the 
"ie - ons of the Year: That us'd in Summer, is in 
b one, ending at top in a Point. Tis made of a very 


eautiful kj | 
lin'd rk Me Mat, much valu'd in that Country, and 
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of his Time Yifurcati, from their Square Caps. 


to prevent People from being impos d on in any 


that, in —_— the Silk fluctuating regularly on all Sides, 
makes a graceful Appearance : Sometimes, inſtead of Silk, 
they uſe a kind of bright red Hair, the Luſtre whereof no 
Weather effaces. In Winter they wear a Pluſh Cap, bor- 
der'd with Martlet's or Fox's Skin ; the reſt like thoſe for 
the Summer. Nothing can be neater than theſe Caps; 
they are frequently ſold for eight or ten Crowns : but they 
are ſo ſhort that the Ears are expos'd. See TurpAns ; fee 
alſo Hars, | es 
Square-Cay. The Cap, or Bonner, is a Mark, or Orna- 
ment of certain Characters: Thus Churchmen, and the 
Members of Univerſities, Students in Law, Phyſick, c. 
as well as Graduates, wear 1 Caps. In mo Univer- 
fities, Doctors are diſtinguiſh'd by peculiar Caps, given 
them in aſſuming the Wickliff calls the Canons 
7 | Paſhuier 
obſerves, that in his Time, the Caps wore by the Church- 
men, Sc. were call'd ſquare Caps ; tho, in effect, they 
were round, yellow Caps. | | ia 
The _— is ſometimes alſo us'd as a Mark of Infamy : 
In Italy, the Zews are diſtinguiſh'd by a yellow Cap; at 
Lucca by an orange one. In France, thoſe who had been 
Bankrupts, were oblig'd ever after to wear a green Cap ; 
Future Com- 
merce. By ſeveral Arrets in 1584, 1622, 1628, 1688, it 
was decreed, that if they were at auy time found without 
their green Cap, their Protection ſhould be null, and their 
Creditors impower'd to caſt them into Priſon : but the 
Thing is not now executed. See Banxrvyer. 1 
Car, in a Ship, is a ſquare Piece of Timber, put over 
the Head, or upper End of a Maſt, having a round Hole 
to receive the Maſt. By theſe Caps, the Top-maſts, and 
Top-gallant-maſts, are kept ſteady and firm in the Treflel- 
trees, where their Feet ſtand ; as thoſe of the lower Maſts 
do in the Steps. See Masr. 1 chop 
Prieſt's- Car, in Fortification. See Bonner 4 Pretre. 
CAPACITY, in a Logical Senſe, an Aptitude, Paculty, 
or Diſpoſition to retain, or hold any thing. Our Law al- 
lows the King two Capacities, a Natural, and a Political; 
in the firſt he may purchaſe Lands to him and his Heirs ; 
7 „ len to him and his Succeſſors. The Clergy have 
the like. 1 
CAPARASON, or CAPARISON, the Covering, or 
Clothing laid over an Horſe; eſpecially a Sumpter, or 
Horſe of State. Antiently, Caparaſons were a kind of Iron 
Armour, where with Horſes were cover'd in Battel. The Word 
is r., T being an Augmentati ve of Cape, Caput, Head. 
APE, or Promontory, in Geography, a Head Land; or a 
piece of Land running out beyond the reſt, into the Sea, Si- 
cily was call'd by the Antients Trinacria, by reaſon of its three 
Capes, or Promontories ; repreſented on Medals, by three 
Mens Legs join'd together at the head of the Thigh, and 
bent in the Knee; which pretty nearly reſembles the Tri- 
angular Figure of that Iſland. See PRomonTory, CHER- 
soNESUs, Sc. | | | 
Cart, in Law, 4 Writ touching Plea of Lands and Te- 
nements ; ſo term'd, (as moſt other Writs are) from the 
Word which carries the chief Intention or End of it. The 
Writ is divided into Cape Magnum, and Cape Parvum; 
which in their Effect or Conſequence are alike, as to the 
taking hold of Things immoveable : in the following Cir- 
cumitances they differ z Iſt, In that the Cape Magnum, or 
grand Cape lies before; and the Cape Parvum, or petit 
Cape, after. Cape Magnum ſummons the Defendant to an- 
ſwer to the Default; and beſides to the Demandant : Cape 
Parvum only to the Default. Ingham ſays, tis call'd pe- 
tit Cape, not becauſe of ſmall force; but becauſe contain'd 
in few Words. | a 
Cape Magnum is thus defin'd in the old Nat. Yrev. 
© Where a Man hath brought a Precipe quod reddet of a 
* Thing that touches Plea of Land, and the Tenant makes 
* default at the Day to him given in the original Writ ; 
* then this Writ ſhall be for the King to take the Land 
into his Hands : and if the Tenant come not at the Day 
given him by the Writ, he loſes his Land.” 5 
Cape Parvum, or petit Cape is thus defin'd, hid. Where 
the Tenant is ſummon'd in Plea of Land, and comes at 
the Summons, and his Appearance is recorded ; and at 
the Day given him, prays the View; and having it 
granted, makes default: then ſhall this Writ iſſue for the 
ing, Oc. | 
Cars ad Valentiam, a Species of Cape Magnum, ſo 
call'd from the End to which it tends : It is thus deſcrib'd, 
* Where I am impleaded of Lands, and I vouch to warrant 
© another, againſt whom. the Summons ad Warrantandum 
© hath been awarded, and the Sheriff comes not at the Da 
g r ; then, if the Defendant recover againſt me, I ſhall 
have a Writ againſt the Vouchee ; and ſhall recover fo 
much in value of the Lands of the Vouchee, if he has 
* ſo much: otherwiſe, I ſhall have Execution of ſuch 


orate. 


red Silk, which A to this is added, at top, a large Lock of Lands and Tenements as deſcend to him in Fee; or, if 


lis all around as low as the Bottom: ſo 


* he purchaſe afterwards, I ſhall have a Re- ſummons 
* againſt 
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CAP 

© apainſt him: And if he can ſay nothing, I ſhall recover 

the Value. 1 n 
CAPELLA, in Aſtronomy, a Star of the firſt Magnitude 

in the preceding Shoulder of Auriga. In Ptolemy's and 

Tycho's Catalogues, tis the third in order of that. Conſtel- 
lation. In the Yritannic Catalogue, the fourteenth : Its 
Longitude is 170, 31, 41“; its Latitude 22% 514)“. See 
A unte. . 

CAPER. See Carre. ES 
CAPHAR, a Toll or Duty, impos'd by the Turks on 
the Chriſtian Merchants, who _ or ſend Merchandiſes 
from Aleppo to Zeruſalem. The Toll of Caphar was firſt 
ſettled by the Chriſtians themſelves when Maſters of the 

Holy Land, for the Support of Troops and Forces, ſted 
in the more difficult paſſes, to watch the Arabs, and pre- 
vent their Pillages. But the Turks, who have continu d, 
and even rais'd the Toll, abuſe it; exacting arbitrary Sums 
of the Chriſtian Merchants and Travellers, on EN of 
guarding them from the Arabs ; with whom they yet fre- 

uently keep an Underſtanding, and even favour their 
Aobberies 1 

CAPHORA, See Caur non. 

CAPI AGA, or CAPI-AGASSI, a T1 urkiſh Officer. The 
Cape Are is Governor of the Gates of the Seraglio ; or 
grand Maſter, of the Seraglio: This is the firſt Dignity 
among the white Eunuchs. The Capi-Aga is always near 
the Perſon of the Grand Signior : He introduces Ambaſſa- 
dors to their Audience: No body enters, or goes out of 
the Grand Signior's Apartment but by his means. His Of- 


fice gives him the Privilege of wearing the Turban in the 


Seraglio, and to go every where oh Horſeback. He ac- 
companies the Grand Signior to the Apartment of the Sul- 
tana s, but ſtops at the Door without entering. His Ap- 
intment is very moderate ; the Grand Signior bears the 
Expence of his Table, and allows him at the Rate of 
about 60 French Livres per Day: But his Office brings 
him in abundance of Preſents ; no Affair of Conſequence 
coming to the Emperor's Knowledge, without paſſing thro 
his Hand. The Capi-Aga cannot be Baſhaw when he quits 
his Poſt, See AGa. ? , _ 

CAPIAS, a Writ, of two ſorts ; one before Judgment, 
call'd Capias ad Reſpondendum ; in an Action Perſonal, 
when the Sheriff, upon the firſt Writ of Diſtreſs, returns, 
Nihil habeat in balliva noſtra. The other is a Writ of Ex- 
ecution after Judgment, which is alſo of various Kinds ; as, 
Capias ad ſatisfaciendum, Capias pro Fine, Capias Utlaga- 
tum, after Judgment, c. 

Caritas ad ſatisfaciendum, is a Writ of Execution after 
Jud ment; lying where a Man recovers in an Action Per- 

onal, as for Debt, Damage, &c. in which Caſes, this 
Writ iſſues to the Sheriff, commanding him to take the 
Body of him againſt whom the Debt is recover'd ; who is 
to be kept in Priſon till he make Satisfaction. 

Carias conductos ad proficiſcendum, an original Writ, 
which lies, by the Common Law, againſt any Soldier who 
has covenanted to ſerve the King in War, and appears not 
at the Time and Place appointed. It is directed to two of 
the King's Serjeants at Arms, to arreſt and take him where- 
ever he may be found ; and to bring him Coram Concilio 
noſt ro, with a Clauſe of Aſſiſtance. 

Carias ro Fine, is where one being by Judgment fin'd 
to the King, upon ſome Offence againit a Statute, does not 
diſcharge it according to the {once : By this Writ, 
therefore, his Body is to be taken, and committed to Pri- 
ſon till he pay the Fine. | 

Carias Urlagatum, a Writ which lies againſt one out- 
law'd, upon any Action, Perſonal or Criminal; by which 
the Sheriff apprehends the Party outlaw'd, for not appear- 
ing on the Exigent, and keeps him in ſafe Cuſtody till the 
Day of Return ; when he preſents him to the Court, to 
be there further order'd for his Contempt. See OurLawsy. 

CAPIGI, a Porter, or Doorkeeper + the Turkiſh Sera- 
glio. There are about 500 Capigis, or Porters in the Se- 
raglio, divided into two Companies; one conſiſting of 300, 
under a Chief called Capigi-Baſſa: who has a Stipend of 
three Ducats er Day: The other conſiſts of 200, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Name of Cuccicapigi; and their Chief 
Cuccicapigi-Baſſa, who has two Ducats. The Capigis have 
from ſeven to fifteen Aſpers per Day; ſome more, others 
leſs. Their Buſineſs is to aſſiſt the Janizaries in the Guard 
of the firſt and ſecond Gates of the Seraglio : Sometimes 
all together ; as when the Turk holds a General Council, 
receives an Embaſſador, or goes to the Moſque : and ſome- 
times only in part; being rang'd on either fide, to prevent 
People entering with Arms, any Tumults being made, c. 
The Word, in its Original, ſignifies Gate. See SzRA. 


6110. 
CAPILLAMENT, literally ſignifies Hair : being form 
of the Latin Capillus, of Capur . q. a. Hair of the Head 
Hence the Word is figuratively apply'd to ſeveral things, 


which, on account of their L f 
Hairs: As, eir Length and Fineneſs, reſemble 
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CAPILLAMENTS of the Nerves, are the fine ib. 
Filaments, . Nerves are compos d. 27 * 
Viſion perform'd chiefly by the Vibrations of this * 
dium, excited in the Bottom of the Eye by the * 
Light; and propagated thro the ſolid, pellucid, be 
* form Capillamenrs of the Optic Nerves, to the Senſor; Ws 
Nezut. Opt. p. 328. See FIERE, and NRRVx. * 
CAyrIiLLAMENTS, in Botany, more uſually call'd Sanz, 
are thoſe ſmall Threads, or Hairs, which grow up in 
Middle of the Flower; and are headed with little Kage 
call'd Apices. See STAminaA, and Aricxs. 
CAPILLARY, of the Latin Capillus, a Hair; i, ,. 
ply'd to ſeveral Things, to intimate their exceeding Sm} 
neſs, Fineneſs, Sc. reſembling that of a Hair: A Cajil 
lary Veſſels, Capillary Fracture, &c. 1 N 
. CariLLary Veſſels, in Anatomy, are the leaſt, min 
inſenfible Ramifications of the Veins and Arteries z whi 
when cut, or broke, yield but very little Blood. See Ved 


and ARTERY, The Capillary Veſſels ſhou'd be concey} 


as vaſtly finer than Hairs, See InoscuLaT1o0N, Cixcy; 
TION, Oc. | | . 
Carikxaxx, or Car IHN Acxovs Plants, are à Species a 
Plants, thus denominated from their Form, and manner of 
rowing. The Capillaries have no principal Stalk, & 

tem, with Branches, c. ſhooting out of the ſame x 

ow from the Ground, like Hairs from the Head: They 
— their Seed in little Tufts, or Prominencies, on the back. 
fide of their Leaves. The principal of theſe, is the (ai. 
lus Veneris, or Adianthum; from which the reſt take their 
Name. See Pranr. 

The Capillaries are diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe with an un. 
divided Leaf, as the Hæmionitis, and the Phyllitis; oe 
with a fingly divided Leaf: and theſe have the Leaf either 
cut, or jagged in, but not divided into Pinnæ, clear home 
to the main Rib; as, Polipodinm, Lonchitis, Scolopendria, 
Adianthum, Aeroſtichon Thal. Or elſe divided quite home 
to the Rib, and hanging like Pinnæ; as the Chama felix 
Marina, and the Zrichomanes : Others have the Leaf dor 
bly divided, or at leaſt once ſubdivided, the firſt Diviſon 
being into Branches, and the ſecond into Pinng ; as the 
Hemionitis Multifida, the Filex Mas, Filex Paluſtris, Fi 
lex Saxatiliss The Adiantbum album, and nigrum, and 
others, have the Leaf trebly divided, or thrice ſubdivided; 
firſt into Branches, then into little Twigs, and after this 
into Pinne ; theſe are, the Felix Scandens of Braſil, the 
Felix Florida, or Oſinunda Regalis ; the Felix mas Num- 
ſa, the Felix Femine YVulgaris, the Adianthum album Flv 
ridum, and the Driopteſis nigra. 


All the Capillaries are reputed of uſe in Medicine, eſpe. 


cially in the making of Syrops; to which, wondertul 
Virtues are attributed, But, in effect, only the Capillary 
of Montpellier, Adiauthum album Monſpelienſe, and that 
of Canada, Adianthum album Canagdenſe, are regularly ud 
for that Purpoſe : The reſt only ſerve to — em. 
The Antients thought that the Capillaries were all witt- 
out Seed; and ſome of the Moderns, particularly Dvds 
neus, have given into the Opinion. Bur Bauhinus, and 
other of the more accurate Obſervers, maintain they have 
all their Seed. Ce/ins ſays, he has ſeen them with a Mi 
croſcope : Since him, Mr. V. Ccie has obſerv'd 'em with 
ſtill more Curioſity ; he tells us, the Capſulæ, or Seed Ve 
ſels, are in ſome leſs by half than a ſmall grain of common 
Sand, in others much leſs ; yet ſome of them contain about 
100 Seeds. See SEED. | 
CArILLARY Tubes, in Phyſicks, are little Pipes, whoſe 
Canals are the narroweſt poſlible ; not ſuch, whoſe Diane 
ters do not exceed that of a common Hair; for none ſi 
can be made: The Diameter of Capillary Tubes, is a hall 
third, or fourth of a Line. See Tus. LT 
The Aſcent of Water, &c. in Capitr.ary Tules, is af 
mous Phznomenon which has long embaraſs'd the Phil 
uy Let one End of a ſmall Tube, open at both Ends, 
immerg'd in Water, and the Liquor within the Tu 
will riſe to ſome ſenſible Height above the external Surf: 


or, immerge two or more Tubes in the ſame Fluid, one a | 


them a Capillary one, and the other conſiderably lager 
the Water will aſcend conſiderably higher in the Capi 
Tube than the other; and this in the reciprocal Rat 

the Diameters of the Tubes. This Effect, Authors bat 
commonly imputed to the unequal Preflure of the Air u 
unequal Tubes: The Air, ſay they, conſiſts of ramoſe, 
gy Parts, intermingled and embaraſs'd among each oi 
now, a Column of ſuch Air being ſuppos'd perpendicul 
incumbent on the Canal of a ſmall Capillary Tube; * 
of the Preſſure of the Column will be ſpent on the Sees 
or Surface of the Tube; ſo that the Column will = 5 
with its whole Weight on the ſubjacent Fluid, but wi 10 
a greater or leſs proportion of its Weight, as the _ 
of the Tube is the ſmaller. But this Solution is deft 4 
by the Experiment's ſuceceding in Vacuo, as well # 


open Air, 
Other 
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CAP 
Others, as Mr. 


traction W inion the ingenious Dr. Morgan ſubſcribes: 


ro i rel Gravity of the Water in the Tube, ſays that 
; 72 being taken off, by 


N e Surface o 
11 Tb by. the external greater Weight or Preſſure, 
t 


r, as to compenſate for this Diminution 
Soo Ae of Be Glaſs. He adds, 
Power of Attraction in Tubes, is in a recipro- 
yr, the Diameters ; by leſſening the ſaid Dia. 
* ter. or by ſuppoſing the Tubes ſtill ſmaller and ſmaller, 
6 Water or any other Fluid, may be thus rais'd to any al- 
c ſignable Height.” Phil. Princ. ¶ Meaicine, p. 88, Sc. 

Put this Author is ſomewhat overſeen : For ſince in every 
Catillary Tube, the Height to which the Water will ſpon- 
tancoully aſcend, is reci rocally as the Diameter o the 
Tube; it follows, that the Surface containing the ſuſpend- 


ed Water ! 


ts Tube : Therefore, i the Attraction of the containing 


be the Cauſe of the Water's Suſpenſion; it will 
3 equal Cauſes produce unequal Effects; which 
is abſurd. And, again, not only his Solution, but his Phæ- 
nomenon alſo is ftretch'd too far: For tis not in all Fluids 
the Phænomenon obtains ; but in — the very contra- 
ry is found: the Fluid in a Tube, not riſing ſo high as the 
Lerel of that in the Veſſel; and the Defe& being found 


the greater as the Tube is ſmaller. | 
We muſt, therefore, recur to Dr. Zurin's Solution of this 


menon, which is well ſup rted by Experiments : 
5 The Suſpenſion of the Water, on { ſe Gentleman's Syitem, 


« is owing to the Attraction of the Periphery of the concave 
« Surface of the Tube, to which the up r Surface of the 
«© Water is contiguous and adheres :* This being the only 
Part of the Tube, from which the Water mult recede up- 
on its ſubſiding; and conſequently the only one which, by 
the Force of its Coheſion and Attraction, oppoſes the De- 
{cent of the Water. This he ſhews to be a Cauſe propor- 
tional to the Effect; in regard, the Periphery, and the ſuſ- 

nded Column, are both in the ſame Proportion as the 
Diameter of the Tube. The Suſpenſion thus accounted 
for, the ſeemingly ſpontaneous Aſcent will eafily be ſolv'd : 
For fince the Water that enters a Capillary Tube as ſoon as 


| its Orifice is ＋ 85 therein, has its 9 taken off by 
the Attraction o 


the Peri phery, with which its upper Sur- 
face is in Contact, it boy, neceſſarily riſe higher; partly 
by the Preſſure of the ſtagnant Water, and partly by the 
Attraction of the Periphery, immediately above that which 
is already contiguous to it, See AscENTr. 

CaritLany Fracture. See CAPILLATION, 

CAPILLATION, or Capillary Fracture, according to 
ſome Writers, is a Fracture in the Skull, ſo ſmall that it 
can ſcarce be perceiv'd ; but yet often proves mortal. See 
FissVvRE. 

CAPISTRUM, in Surgery, a Bandage for the Head. 
See BANDAGE. | 

CAPITAL, of the Latin Caput, is us'd on various Occa- 
N 8 the Relation of a Head, Chief, or Princi- 
Pal: Ihus, 

CariraL City, intimates the principal City of a King- 
dom, Province, or State : as London is the Capital, or Ca- 


% City of England; Moſcow of Ruſſia ; Conſtantinople 


o: the Ottoman Empire; Rouen of Normandy, &c. See 
METroeorts, and City. 


CayrrAr, or CaerrAL Stock, in Commerce, is the Fund, 


or Stock of a trading Company or Corporation ; or the 


Sum of Money they jointly furniſh, or contribure to be em- 

ploy'd in Trade. See Srock, and Fux p. The Capital of 

the Faſt India Company, at its firſt Erection, was 36989 l. 

dterling, which was afterwards doubled; and is now com- 

puted at 939982 l. 500 Pounds in the Capital Stock of the 

Company, entitles the Perſon to a Vote in the General 

Courts thereof. The Power given by Parliament to the 

— Sea Company, to increaſe their Capital, was the 
ource of all the Miſchief which enſu'd. See Coup ANx. 

: SANTAL Crime, is that which ſubjects the Criminal to 
-aprial Puniſhment ; i. e. to the Loſs of his Head, or his 
ry See CRIME, and PunisnMENT. 

CAPITAL Medicines, in Pharmacy, are the great, or 

3 Preparations of the Shops; remarkable for the 

3 5 Ingredients, extraordinary Virtues, Ec. ſuch as 

ce Lreacle, Mithridate, &c. See MirgRIẽD ATE, Qc. 
aPITAL Lees, are the ſtrong Lees made by the Soa 


boilers, from Pot-Aſhes. See SoAy. They are alſo us'd in 


urge - , 'C. 
190 as a Cauſtic; and to make the Lapis Infernalis. 
rar Letters, See Carirals. 


a : 
lum, u nt» in Architecture, the uppermoſt Part of a Co- 


or Pilaſter, ſery; h 
he's; ter, lerving as the Head or Crowning thereof; 
I d ge sdiately over the Shaft, and under the Entabla- 
ee SHAFT, and ENTABLATURE. 


API ; . 
round, GEE Hes 8 properly, is that whoſe Plan is 
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aul gb, &c. have recourſe to the At- 
the 22 of the concave Surface of the Tube; 


the attractive Power of the 
f the Glaſs; the Fluid within 


is always a given Quantity. But the Column of 
ter ſuſpended in every Tube, is as the Diameter of 


CariraAL of a Plaſter, is that whoſe Plan is ſquare ; or 
at leaſt rectilineal. See PILASTER. | 

The Capital is a principal, and efſential Part of an Or- 
der, of Column or Pilaſter : It is made different in the 
different Orders; and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
and characterizes the Orders. See Ox DER. 

T he Tuſtan Carirat, is the moſt ſimple and unadorn'd: 
Its Members, or Parts, are but three, vis. an Abacus; un- 
der this an Ovolo, or quarter Round; and under that, a 
Neck, or Colarino. The Neck terminates in an Aſtragal, 
or Fillet, belonging to the Fuſt, or Shaft. 

The Character of this Capital, whereby it is diſtingui ſh'd 
from the Doric, &c. is that the Abacus is ſquare, and quite 
plain, and has no Ogee or other Moulding; and that Hard 
are no Annulets under the Ovolo. Indeed, Authors vary a 
little as to the Character of the Tuſcan Capital. Vignola 
gives the Alacus a Fillet, in lieu of an Ovclo. Vitruvius 
and Scamozzi, add an Aſtragal and Fillet, between the 
Ovolo and Neck: Serlio only a Fillet z Philanger rounds 
the Corners of the Abacus. In the Trajan Column there 
is no Neck; but the Aſtragal of the Shaft, is confounded 
with that of the Capital. The Height of this Capital is 
the ſame with that of the Baſe, vis. one Module, or Se- 


midiameter. Its Projecture is equal to that of the Cincture 


at the Bottom of the Column; vis. ; of the Module. See 
TuscAN. 

The Doric Car irar, beſide an Abacus, an Ovolo, and 
a Neck, in common with the Tuſcan, has three Annulets, 
or little ſquare Members, underneath the Ovolo, in lieu 
of the Aſtragal in the Tiſcan; and a Talon, Cima, or 
Ogee, with a Fillet over the Abacus. Authors vary, too, 
as to the Characters of this Capital: Palladio, Vigucla, &c. 
put Roſes under the Corners of the Alacus, and in the 
Neck of the Capital. The Height of this Capital, Vitru- 
vius, &c. makes one Module; and its Projecture 37 Mi- 
nutes and an half, See Doric. 

The Tonic Caeitar. is compos'd of three Parts; an Aba- 
cus, conſiſting of an Ogee and a Fillet ; under this a Rind, 
which produces the Volutes, or Scrolls, the moſt eſſential 
Part of this Capital; and at the Bottom, an Ovolo, or quar- 
ter Round: The Aſtragal, under that Ovolo, belongs to 
the Shaft; the middle Part is called a Rind, or Bark, 
from its ſuppos'd Reſemblance to the Bark of a Tree laid 
on a Vaſe, whoſe Brim is repreſented by the Ovolo; and 
ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, and to have twiſ- 
ted into the Volutes. See VorurE, and ScRorr. The 
Ovolo is adorn'd with Eggs, as they are ſometimes call'd, 
from their oval Form: The Greeks call it the Echinos.. Sce 
EchiNos, Eee, Cc. The Height of this Capital, M. 
Perrault makes 18 Minutes; its Projecture onè Module, 
ſeven Tenths. 

The Differences in the Character of this Capital, flow 
moſtly from the different Managements of the Volutes; 
and conſiſt in this: That in the Antique, and ſome of the 
Modern, the Eye of the Volute anſwers not the Aſtragal 
of the Top of the Shaft, as Vitruvius, and moſt of the 
Moderns make it: That the Face of the Volutes, which 
uſually makes a Flat, is ſometimes curv'd and convex'd, 
ſo as the Circumvolutions go advancing outwards; as 
is frequent in the Antique. That the Border, or Rim of 
the Scroll in the Volute, is ſometimes not only a plain 
Sweep, as ordinarily ; but the Sweep is accompany'd with 
a Fillet. That the Leaves which inveit the Balluſter, are 
ſometimes long and narrow ; ſometimes larger and broader : 
That the two Faces of the Volutes, are ſometimes join'd 
at the outer Corner ; the Balluſters meeting in the inner, 
to make a Regularity between the Faces on the Front and 
Back of the Building, with thoſe of the Sides. That a- 
mong the Moderns, = Scamozzi, the Tonic Capital has 
been alter'd, and the four Faces made alike ; by taking 
away the Balluſter, and hollowing all the Faces of the 
Volutes inwards, as in the Compoſite. That Scamoggi, 
and ſome others, make the Volutes to ſpring out from the 
Ovolo, as from a Vaſe ; after the manner of the modern 
Compoſite : whereas, in the Antique, the Bark paſſes be- 
tween the Ovolo and Abacus, quite ſtraight, only twiſting 
at its Extremities to form the Volute. And laſtly, that of 
late Years, the Sculptors have added a kind of little Feſto- 
ons, ſpringing from the Flower, whoſe Stalk lies on the 
firſt Circumvolution of the Volute ; and ſuppos'd to repre- 
ſent the Locks of Hair, hanging down on both ſides of the 
Face. See Tonic. 

The Corinthian Carir AL is much the richeſt : It has 
no Ovolo; and its Abacus is very different from thoſe of 
the Tuſean, Doric, or Ionic; as having its Faces circular, 
hollow'd inward, with a Roſe in the middle of each Sweep. 
Inſtead of an Ovolo, and Annulets, here is only a Brim 
of a Vaſe ; and the Neck is much lengthen'd and enrich'd 
with a double Row, of eight Leaves in each, bending their 
Heads downwards; and between them, ſmall Stalks arifing : 
whence ſpring the Volutes ; which don't reſemble thoſe of 
the Tonic Capital; and which, inſtead of the four in the 

8 1 Ionic, 
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Pitals, which have no Ornaments, b 


Tonic, are here 16; four on each fide, under the four Horhs of 
the Abacus, where the Volutes meet in a ſmall Leaf, which 
turns back towards the Corner of the Abacus. 'The Leaves 
are divided, each making three Ranges of lefler Leaves, 
whereof they are compos'd ; each leſſer Leaf is, again, 
generally parted into five, call'd Olive Leaves; ſometimes 
into three, and call'd Laurel Leaves. The middle Leaf, 
which bends down, is parted into Eleven. In the Middle, 
over the Leaves, is a Flower, ſhooting out between the 
Stems and Volutes, like the Roſe in the Abacus. The Height 
of this Capital is two Modules 3, and its Projecture one 3. 

The Differences in the Character of this Capital, are, 
that in Vitruvius, &c. the Leaves are in form of the 
Acanthus; whereas in the Antique, they are more ordina- 
rily Olive Leaves: That their Leaves are uſually unequal, 
the undermoſt being made commonly talleſt, ſometimes 
ſhorteſt ; tho ſometimes they are all equal. Sometimes 
the Leaves are raffled ; ſometimes quite _ The firſt 
Row generally belly out towards the Bottom, but are 
ſometimes ſtraight : ſometimes the Horns of the Abacus 
are ſharp at the Corners, which ſeems agreeable to the 
Rules of Vitruvius; but they are more commonly cut off. 
There is ſome difference too in the Form and Size of the 
Roſe. Again, the Volutes are ſometimes join'd to each 
other ; ſometimes wholly ſeparate : Sometimes the Spires 
of the Volutes continue twiſting even to the End in the 
ſame Courſe ; and ſometimes turn back again near the 
Centre, in the form of an 8. See CoRINTHIAN. 

The Compoſite Carrrar, is ſo called, becauſe compos'd 
of Members borrow'd from the Capitals of other Columns. 
It rakes a quarter Round, or Ovolo, from the Doric; an 


Aſtragal under this, together with Volutes, or Scrolls, 


from the Tonic ; and a double Row of Leaves from the Co- 
rinthian, which it reſembles in moſt other things; con- 
fiſting, generally, of the ſame Members and the ſms Pro- 
portions. In the Middle of the Abacus is a Flower; and 
under the Horns, Leaves which return upward ; as in the 
Corinthian. Indeed, inſtead of Stalks in the Corinthian, 
the Compoſite has ſmall Flowers, lying cloſe to the Vaſe or 
Bell ; twiſting round towards the middle of the Face of the 
Capital, and terminating in the Roſe. 'The Height of the 
Compoſite Capital, is two Modules , and its Projecture one 
Module ;, as in the Corinthian. 

The Differences of the Character of this Capital, conſiſt 
in this; that the Volutes, which ordinarily deſcend, and 
touch the Leaves, are in ſome Works of the Antique ſepa- 
rated from them: That the Leaves, which are generally 
unequal in Height, the lower Rank being talleſt, are ſome- 
times equal: That the Volutes of the Moderns generally 
ſpring out of the Vaſe ; whereas, in the Antique, they or- 

inarily run ſtraight the Length of the Abacus, over the 
Ovolo, without ſtriking into the Vaſe : That the Volutes, 
whoſe Thickneſs is contracted in the Middle, and enlarg'd 
above and below in the Antique, have their Sides parallel 
in the Works of the Moderns : And laſtly, that the Vo- 
lutes, which have been hitherto, both by the Antients and 
Moderns, made as if folid, are new made much lighter 
and more airy ; the Folds ſtanding hollow, and at a dif- 
tance from each other. See Coupos1T k. 

For the Proportions of the ſeveral Members of the Capi- 
tals of Columns, ſee Corumn, See alſo each Member un- 
der its proper Head; as, Anacus, AcanTaus, VoLuTE, 
EchiNus, Ec. "I 

Some Architects diſtinguiſh the Tauſcan and Doric Ca- 
l y the Title of Capitals 
of Mouldings ; and the three others, which have Leaves 
and Ornaments, they call Capitals of Sculpture. 

Angular CarirAx, is that which bears the Return of 
2 Entablature, at the Corner of the Projecture of a Fron- 
tiſpiece. 

CarirATL of a Halluſter, is that Part which crowns the 
Ballrſter ; which ſometimes bears a Reſemblance to the 
Capitals of ſome Columns; particularly the Jonic. See Bar- 
LUSTER. 


Carirar of a Triglyph, is the Plat-band over the Ti- 
glyph ; called by Vitrubius Tenia. Sce TRIGLVY PH. *Tis 


ſometimes alſo a Tglyph which does th . 
Pital to a Doric Plate e eee 


- 9 100 a Niche, is a kind of little Canopy over a 
ao Niche, covering or crowning a Statue. See NICHE. 


CariraLof a Baſtion, in Fortification, is a Line drawn 


from the Angle of the Polygon, to the Point of the Baſti- 
on ; or from the Point of the Baſtion to the Middle of 
the Gorge. The Capitals are from 35 to 40 Fathom long 
from the Point of the Baſtion to the Point where the two 
Demigorges meet. See BAST ION. 


CAPITALS, in Printing, are the Majuſeule, or initial 


Letters, wherein Titles, c. are compos'd, and all Periods, 
Verſes, Cc. commence ; call'd alſo 22h Letters. See 


2 All proper Names of Men, Countries, King- 
oms, Terms of Arts, Sciences, and Dignities, are to be- 


gin with Capitals. The Engliſh Printers have carried Ca. 
* 
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* 


trurians to Sale by Auction. They alſo took an old Man, 


itals to a pitch of Extravagance; making it 8 
1 338 every Subſtantive with a Capital ; Rk 
manifeſt Perverſion of the Deſign of Capitals, as well zu. 
Offence againſt Beauty and Piffinctneſs. Some of em fra 
now to retrench their ſuperfluous Capitals, and to l 
the Meaſures of the Printers of other Nations. $4, 1 
| | Ly. 
TERS, CHARACTERS, and PRINTING. 

CAPITATAE Plante, in Botany, are ſuch Plant y 0 
Flowers are r of many edg'd and hollow little Bon, 
ers ; thus call'd by Mr. Ray, becauſe their ſcaly Ca + 
Cup of the Flower) moſt uſually ſwells out into a "$a (a 
round Belly, containing within it the pappous Seed *. 
Carduus, Centaury, Knapweed, Cinera, Cirſium, Ian, 
mai, Cijanus, &c. lle. 

CAPITATION, or Poll-Money, a Tax, or Impoki 
rais'd on each Perſon, in confideration of his Labour l. 
duſtry, Office, Rank, Sc. This kind of Tribute i; Y 
antient, and anſwers to what the Greeks call'd eter, 
The Latins call it Tributum ; by which Taxes on the da 
ſon, are diſtinguiſh'd from Taxes on Merchandiſe; id 
were called Vectigalia, quia vehebantur. Cafitations are 
never practis d amongſt us, but in Exigencies of State, $ 
Por, FuaGct, c. 

CAPITE, in Law, a Tenure, whereby a Perſon held a 
the King, immediately, as of his Crown; either b 
Knight's-Service, or Soccage. See 'TENURE, and SrRvick 
But by a Statute, 12 Car. II. all ſuch Tenures by Knights 
Service of the King, or of any other Perſon, Knight 
Services in Cupite, or Soccage, with all Rights, &«, are au. 
null'd. See Socc Ack, and FEE. | 

CAPITOL, in Antiquity, a famous Fort, or Caſtle, onthe 
Tarpeian Mount at Rome, wherein was a Temple dedicate] 
to Jupiter, thence denominated Capitolinus, in which the 
Senate 8 aſſembled; and which {ill ſerves as the 
City Hall, or 'Town-houſe, for the meeting of the Conſe: 
vators of the Roman People. The firſt Foundations of the 
Capitol were laid by Targuin the Elder, in the Yea of 
Rome 139. His Succeſſor, Servius, rais'd the Walls; and 
Tarquin the Proud finiſh'd it, in the Year 221. But i 
was not conſecrated, till the third Year after the Exyulfn 
of the Kings, and Eſtabliſhment of the Conſulate, The 
Ceremony of the Dedication of the Temple, was perſomd 
by the Conſul Horatius, in 246. The Capitol conſiſted of 
three Parts; a Nave, ſacred to Jupiter; and two Wings, c 
Iſles, to Juno and Minerva : It was aſcended to by Stain; 
Lipſius reckons 100 in number, by reaſon there were fo 
many in the Aſcent of the Tarpeian Rock. The Frontif: 
piece and Sides were incompaſs'd with Galleries, wherein 
thoſe who had the Honour of a Triumph, entertain d the 
Senate at a magnificent Banquet, after the Performance 
of Sacrifice to the Gods. Both inſide and outſide were 
inrich'd with infinite Ornaments ; the Statue of Jubiter, 
with his golden Thunderbolt, his Scepter and Crown, were 
the moſt S Ringuiſh'd. In the ſame Capitol there were like- 
wiſe a Temple to Jupiter the Guardian, and another i 
Juno; with the Mint: and on the Deſcent of the Hi, 
the Temple of Concord. The Capitol was burnt under Ji. 
tellius; and rebuilt under Yeſpa/{an. It was burnt a ſecond 
time by Lightning, under Titus, and reſtor'd by Domiien. 
It had its Name Capitol, from a Man's Head found treſh, 
and yet bleeding, upon digging the Foundation of the Tem. 

le, built in honour of Jupiter. Arnobius adds, that the 
Man's Name was Tolus, whence Caput-tolium. 

Antiently, the Name Capitol was likewiſe affected toil 
the principal Temples, in moſt of the Colonies throughout 
the 33 Empire ; as, at Conſtantinople, Fernſalem, Car- 
thage, Ravenna, Capua, &c. That of T holouſe, has given 
the Name of Capitouls to its Echevins, or Sheriffs. 

CAPITOLINI Tadi, were annual Games, or Combi 
inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Jupiter Capitoinis 
and in Commemoration of the Capitol's not bein ſurpriz 
by the Gauls. Plutarch tells us, that a part 0 the Cere- 
mony confiſted in the Publick Cryers putting up the # 


* 
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tying a Golden Bulla to his Neck, ſuch as were ua 
by their Children, and expos'd him to the publick Derifio). 
Feſtns ſays, they dreſs'd 7b in a Pretexta, and hung! 
Bull at his Neck; not as accounting him a Child, but 1 
cauſe this was an Ornament of the Kings of Hetruris. 
There was alſo another kind of Capitoline Games, us 
tuted by Domitian, and celebrated each five Years; where 
in there were Rewards and Crowns beſtow'd on the ny, 
and put on their Heads by the Emperor himſelf. Theb 
Games became ſo celebrated, that the manner oi — 
ing Time by Luſtres, which had obtain'd till then, 1 
chang' d; and they began to count by Cupitoline Gy | 
as the Greeks by Olympiads. 'The Feaſt was not for * 
alone, but alſo for Champions, Orators, Hiſtorians, Com 
dians, Magicians, Oc. mig 
CAPITULAR, or CAPITULARY, an Act pas 
a Chapter, either of Knights, Canons, or Religious 
CHAPTER, The 


c 


PROP. 


0 * 


| | pula 


Wo ratily 


EA Þ 
3 Larlemaign, Charles the Bald, Qc. 
The Capirntars of aftical and Civil, made by thole 


are the * in the General Councils, or Aſſemblies of 


Emperors, n; the way the Conſtitutions of moſt 
he People: —ů &c. were made 5 each Perlon pre- 
of _ Plebeian, ſetting his Hand to em. Some diſ- 


ent, theſe from Laws; and ſay, they were only 1 


hey had their Name, Capitularies, 
ivided into Chapters or Sections. In theſe Capitu- 


ſh three kinds of Capitularies, according to 
f their ſubje& Matter: Thoſe on Eccleſi- 


| h ical Affairs, are real Canons, extracted from Councils; 
4 U 


© Inhabitants of a Place __ ; whereby they ſurren- 
N ger themſelves up, on certain 


en em. See SIEGE, 
Ry Tanks: is alſo one of the Treaties of the Pac- 
14 Conventa, or the Contract drawn up by the Electors, be- 
ſore the Election of an Emperor; which the Emperor is 
before his Coronation, and to obſerve inviolable in 
the Courſe of his Reign. Theſe 1 of the Em- 


pire, have only been in uſe ſince the Time of Charles V. 


occaſion'd, by the Jealouſy the German Princes 
— of the too great Power of the Emperor. Fre- 


ric, Duke of Saxony, ſirnam'd the Miſe, paſſes for the 
. Author of the Imperial Capitulations; he declining the 
Empire, which was offer d him after the Death of Maxi- 


Milian, and adviſing the Electors to chuſe Charles V. under 


| ach Conditions as might ſecure the Liberty of the Empire. 
Ws The rr Capitulation contains 47 Articles. 


CAPITULUM, in Botany, the Head, or flowering * 
of any Plant; being compos d of many Leaves an 
Threads, or Stamina, cloſely connected in a globous, cir- 


W cular, or diſcous Figure; as the Flowers of Blucbottles, 


Scabious, Carduus, Oc. See FLOWER. 


CAPNOMANCY, or CAPNOMANTIA, a kind of 


S Divination, us'd by the Antients in their Sacrifices : the 
Rule was, when the Smoak was thin, and light, and roſe 


ſtraight up, twas a good Omen; if the contrary, twas an 


in one. 


ſamin Seed, caſt upon lighted Coals. The 
from the Greek dars, Smoak ; and Harrta, Divination. 


There was another Species of Capnomancy, conſiſting in 
the Obſervation of the Smoak riſing from Poppy and Jeſ- 


ord comes 


CAPONNIERE, in Fortification, a cover'd Lodgment, 


four or five Foot broad, encompaſs'd with a little Parapet 
about two Foot high, ſerving to ſupport ſeveral Planks la- 


den with Earth. The Caponniere is large enough to main- 


W tain 15 or 20 Soldiers; and is uſually plac'd on the Extre- 


W mity of the Counterſcarp, having little Embraſures fre- 


g | Zodiack 


Exhalation, 
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quently made therein, 
CAPRA, She-Goar, a Conſtellation in the Northern He- 


W miſphere, conſiſting of three Stars, compriz'd between the 
W 45th and 55th Degree of Latirude. The Poets ſay, tis 
Analtheds Goat, which ſuckied Jupiter in his Infancy. 
He making mention of it, calls it, Iuſana ſydera Capre. 


CARE, or CAPER, the Bud, or Bloſſom of a Shrub 


W of the ſame Name, gather'd green, e'er it expand into a 
We Flower ; dry'd in a dark Place, till wither'd, then infus'd 
WT 2" Vinegar ; to which, at laſt, Salt is added; after which, 


| it is put N in Barrels to be us'd as a Pickle, chiefly in 
We Sauces ; an 

3 Ie cr and entering ſeveral Compoſitions in Pharmacy. All 
Wb Capers throughout Europe, are brought from about 


ſometimes alſo in Medicine, as being very A- 


bal, in France; except ſome ſmall ſalt Capers from Ma- 


Isca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. The Bark of 


th i "4: * 
Wen Kg when dry'd, is preſcrib'd by the French 


pilations of the Spleen. 
CAPRA Sa tantes, in Meteorology, a fiery Meteor, or 
I Which ſometimes appears in the Atmoſphere, 
a 2 not fir'd in a ſtraight Line, but with Inflexions, and 
win N. in and out. See Mxrzon. 2 
which BOLUS, in Botany, the Claſper, or Tendril, by 
* Unis 2 and ſuch-like creeping Plants, faſten them- 
8 e E things which are deſign'd to ſupport them. 
D- l Plante, are ſuch Plants as turn, wind, 
"rſh along the Surface of the Earth, by means of 
Preolt, or Tendrils 3 as Gourds, Melons, Cucum- 


8 £4 ee CLASPERS. 


CORN, in Aſt 
» mark'd thus W. See 8 — of the Kann of che 


The Antlonts accounted Capricorn the roth Sign; and 
vith regar 4 5 arriv d thereat, it made the Winter Solſtice, 
vnc dg 8 dur Hemiſphere: But the Stars having ad- 
11th Sign ; © Sign towards the Eaſt, Capricorn is now the 

and 'tis at the Sun's Entry into Sagittary, that 
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CAP 

the Solſtice happens: tho the antient manner of ſpeaking 
is {till retain'd. See Sorsrick, and PRECESSION. This 
Sign is repreſented on antient Monuments, Medals, c. as 
having the Fore-part of a Goat, and the Hind-part of a 
Fiſh ; which is the Form of an Agypan : ſometimes, ſim- 
ply under the Form of a Goar. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Capricorn, in Prolomy's 
and 7 ycho's Catalogues, are 28; Mr. Flamſtead, in the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue, makes near double that Number, vis. 51. 
The Order, Names, Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, 
Sc. whereof, are as follow. 
© 


Stars in the Conſtellation CArRIcoRx. 


Names and Situation of ©. Longitude, | Latitude. = 
the Stars, S oQ 
%%% WESS 4 WG SSH 
vw 28 6 58] 7 27 4 Bl 7 
In the Extrem. of the preced. Horn 28 10 287 13 18 BI 6 
29 11 41] 7 15 34 Bl 6 
47 36 T1 3 3 384 AC 
The preced. Star in the ſubſeq. Horn 29 27 19| 7 1 31 Bl 4 
The laſt of the contiguous Stars 29 31 21] 6 58 6 BI z 
That under the Eye 28 21 4440 29 29 Bl 6 
The middle Star in the ſubſeq. Horn x o 6 56] 6 35 52 Bl 6 
Moſt South. of 3 in the ſubſeq. Horn Vf 29 43 57 4 37 27 BI ; 
Foremoſt of ; in the Noſe XV 023 55 0 56 6 BIS 
10 
North of theſe S312 "93 1 14 17 BEE 
South of thoſe in the Noſe o 54 10] 026 935 6 
3 28 57] 3 19 30 BI 6 
North of two in the Neck 3 58 44] 3 23 26 Bl 6 
More South 3 20 53] © 15 46 BI 6 
15 
That under the upper Knee * 2 50 11 6 58 23 A 5 
3 50 55 3 22 34A 6 
In the lower and bent Knee 3 37 51855 5A 
6 47 24] 0 28 9 Als 7 
7 34 16] 151 10 Aſc * 
20 | 
8 17 20 29 38 A] 6 
Preced. and Nor. of 3 in Mid. of Body 8 25 55 z 57 43 A} 5 
Preced. of 2 in the Back 931 40 0 33 oAj5 
That in the Shoulder 7 20 45; 8 3 38 Af 6 
South, in the middle of the Body 8 57 521 4 31 8 » s 
25 
Second in the middle of the Body 9 24 57; 3 36 46 Al s 
Subſequent 9 22 7358 9445 
Laſt of; in the middle of the Body 10 42 44 4 29 50 A} £ 
5 12 10 39 © 43 40 BI 6 
133 $243 7.24 STC 
zo | 
6 76 074 393 Al 7 
Subſeq. of 2 in the Back 13 21 90 1:20.13 Al 5 
12 33 355 17 26 AJ 6 
1ſt of contiguous ones under Belly 12 35 49 6 57 35 A| 5 
iz 8 8; 5027 A6 
35 
Subſeq. of the ſame 13 15 206 31 45 Al 6 
15 10 57] 5 22 15 Al Cc 
15 8 375 31 19 APC 
Preced. in South. Fin 15 52 52| 4 56 56 Al 4 
Preced. in Root of the Tail 17 27 42] 2 31 18 A4 3 


40 
15 42 16] 8 53 38 Al 6 
18 40 49] © 


6 
Subſeq. in South, Fin 17 19 51 4 48 36A]5 
Preced. in North Part of the Tail 18 53 46] 0 37 44A 6 
Subſequent 19 o of1i 1 54 A6 

45 
North. in Extrem. of the Tail 321 $ 1413 q1 BY C 
Another, ſubſequent 21 19 31] 3 56 38 Bj s 
Middle in North. Part of the Tail 20 41 41 57 24 Bl 5 
Subſeq. in Root of the Tail 19 13 142 32 19 A] 3 
20 36 581 28 24 Bl 6 

50 
Subſeq. in North, Part of the Tail 21 29 12 o 39 10 A5 


Tropic of Carricorn, a leſſer Circle of the Sphere, 
parallel to the Equator; paſſing thro the Beginning of 
Capricorn. See TROPIC. 

CAPRIOLE, in Horſemanſhip, the Gear-leap ; is when 
an Horſe, at the full Height of his Leap, jerks or ſtrikes 
out with his hind Legs as near and even together, and as 
far out as he can ſtretch them; in which Action, he clacks, 
or makes a noiſe with them. The Capriole is the moſt dif- 
ficult of all the high Airs: There are ſeveral kinds of Ca- 


prioles ; as, a right Capriole, back Capriole, [ide Capriole, 


broke Capriole, open Capriole, &c. The Word comes from 
Capreolus. 3 
CAPSQUARES, in Gunnery, are thoſe ſtrong Plates of 
Iron, which come over the Trunnions of a Gun, and keep 
her in the Carriage: They are faſtned by hinges to the 
Paizeplate, that it may lift up and down. They form a 
art of an Arch in the Middle, to receive a third Part of 
the Thickneſs of the Trunnions ; for two thirds of them 
are let into the Carriage, and the other End is faſten'd by 


two Iron Wedges, which are call'd the Forelocks, and Keys. 
CAPSTAN, 
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CAPSTAN, or CAPSTAND of a Ship, a large Cylin- 
Deck of a 


der, or Barrel, plac'd 41 ny croſs it; 


Ship, and turn'd by four Levers, er ' 
9 means of a Cable, which winds round the Cylinder, 
ſerves to draw up vaſt Burdens, faſtned to the End of the 


it is, that Veſſels are drawn a- 
ſoar, and hol . the heavieſt Goods 


ſhoar, and hoiſted up to be refitted ; the 
= unloaded ; 12 weigh'd, Sails hoiſted, Sc. There 
are two Capſtans in a Veſſel ; the Main lac'd behind the 


ipmaſt, ſtanding on the firſt Deck, and reaching four or 
2 above hy ſecond : Tis alſo call'd double Capſtan, 
becauſe ſerving two Decks for drawing of Anchors 3 and 
becauſe its Force may be doubled by applying Hands on 
each Deck. It has Bars, Whelps, a Panel, &c. for turn- 


: d ſtopping it. 
ing and ſtopping i + Mg Caen, ſtands on the ſecond 


he cer Capſtan, ; 
Deck, gr Mainmaſt and the Mizzen : Its ule is, 


chiefly, to heave upon the jeer Rope, or to heave upon the 
Viol, to hold off by when the Anchor is wel hing ; and 
other Occaſions, where a leſs Force is requird, than to 


weigh the Anchors, Sc. The Terms belonging to the uſe 
of the Capſtaus, are, Come up Capſtan; that is, ſlack the 


Cable which you heave by ; in which Senſe 3 ſay, 
Launch out the Capſtan : Pawl the Capſtan, is, ſtop it 


from going back. 
The French call that an Engliſh Capſtan, where there 


are only half Bars us'd ; and which, for that Reaſon, is 
only half perforated : This is thicker than the others. 


There is alſo a fing Capſtan, which may be mov'd from 


place to place. ; 
CAPSULA, a Diminutive of the Latin Capſa, literally 


a little Box, or Caſe ; particularly a Bag, or Sa- 


fignifyin 
chel, wherein Boys carry their Books, Sc. to School: 


Whence Capſarins, or Capſularins, among the Romans, was 
a Servant who attended the Youth of Condition to the 


School or Academy, and carry'd their Bag, &c. 
Caysvr.a, among the Botaniſts, is that part of a Fruit 

wherein the Seed is contain'd; as in Pears, Apples, Gc. 

which have a little Coat, in form of a Purſe, — the 


Kernels, or Pippins are inclos'd. Sce FRuiT. 

Carsvrare Plants, Capſulate Plante, are ſuch as 
have a tetrapetalous regular Flower, conſiſting of four diſ- 
tin Petala in each Flower, and which bear their Seeds in 
ſhort Capſule ; by which they are diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Siliquoſc, which hw their Seed in long Caſes, or Cap- 


fule ſeminales ; and all the other Branches of this Genus of 


Plants. 
CAPSULA. Atrabilares, in Anatomy, call'd alſo Renes 


ſuccenturiati, and Glandule Renales ; are two Glands ſitu- 
ate near the Reins, call'd Atrabilares from a black Liquor 
found in their Cavity ; and Succenturiati and Renales, — 
their Poſition, See SuccEnTUuRIATI, BILARESs, and 
RENALES. 

They are about the bigneſs of a Nux Vomica; their Fi- 
gures are ſomewhat various ; in ſome round, in others tri- 
angular, ſquare, Cc. The Membrane wherewith they are 
cover'd is very fine: Their Cavity is pretty large for their 
bulk. Their uſe is very obſcure ; probably 'tis to ſecrete 
the black Humour found in their Cavity ; which being af- 
terwards diſcharg'd by their Duct into the Emulgent, mixes 
with the Blood; and ſerves, according to ſome, as a Ferment; 
according to others, only to dilute its Thickneſs : In a Fæ- 
tus, they are almoſt as big as the Kidneys. See BiLE. 

CaysuLA Cormmunis, or of the Porta, is a Membrane 
ariſing from the Peritonenm, and inclofing the Trunk of 
the Vena Porta, after its Entrance into the Liver, as a 
Caſe, or Cover; dividing it ſelf into the ſame Number 
of Branches ; and accompanying all, even its ſmalleſt Ra- 
mifications. See PoRx TA. The ſame Capſula, or Membrane, 
likewiſe incloſes the Porus Bilarins ; whence it takes the 
Name of Capſiula Communis. See Por vs BILARIVus. 

Carsvra Cordis, a Membrane inveſting the Heart; 
more uſually call'd the Pericardium. See PERICAR Diu. 

CarsvLE= Hminales, are the ſame with Veſicule Semi- 
nales. Sce VESICur.m Seminales. 

CAPSULA, in Chymiſtry, is an Earthen Veſſel, in 
form of a Pan ; wherein things are frequently plac'd, that 
are to undergo very violent Operations of the Fire. 

CAPTAIN, a Military Officer, whereof there are vari- 
oy by | Degrees, diſtinguiſh'd by their various 

CarTAIN of 4 Company, or Troop ; the Officer who 
commands a Company of Foot, or 'Troop of Hotſe, under 
= nay x See eee and Troop. ; 

n the like Senle, we ſay, A Captain of Dragoo 
Grenadiers, of Marines, of LAT e. 4 Da my 
GPENAVIER, ou 5 

In the Horſe and Foot Guards, the Ca#t1in 
ſtyl'd Colonels; being uſually Perſons of the r 
and General Officers of the Army. See 8 and 
GvuaRns. : 

In the Colonel's Company of a Regiment, 1. e. the firſt 


3 
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CAP 


Company, or that whereof he himſelf is Cape; 
manding Officer is call'd Captain Lion the cod. 
TAIN Lieutenant. dee Cu. 

Lieutenant CArTAIN, is the Captain's Seco 
Officer who commands the Company under dba de 
and in his abſence, See LIE VTENANT. In ſo © Cates, 
nies, £&c. he is call'd Captain Lieutenant. Cong 

CarTAiN Lieutenant, is he who commands 3 T 
Company, in the Name and Place of ſome oth "OP, e 
who has the Commiſſion, with the Title, ider ken 
Pay thereof; but is diſpens'd withal, on 3 
Quality, from performing the Functions of his Pol of hi 
the Colonel, being uſually likewiſe Captain of Thy 
„ of his Regiment; that Company is co the keg 
by his Tur, under the Title of Captain Tie 
So alſo in England, France, &c. the King, Queen 1% 
Dauphine, Ec. have uſually the Titles, Dignitic,' brine 
Captains 0 the Guard, Gens d. Armes, &c. the nk & 
which Offices, is perform'd by Captains Lieutenan— 

Reformed CAPTAIN, is one, W o, upon a Red, FY 
the Forces, has his Commiſſion and Com any an "ON of 
yet is continu'd Captain, either as Second to Ly. 
without any Poſt or Command at all. See Rxroan * 

Car rAixN General, of an Army, is the General * 
N in +; See GENERAL. * 

APTAIN of Militia, is he who comman 
of Train'd-Bands, or Light-Horſe. See Maree. ben 

CarTAIN, in the Turkiſh Empire, and Army, ge 
PITAN, — 

CarTAIx of a Ship, is a Sea Officer ; whereof 
are two Kinds ; the one of a Ship of War wy 
trading Veſſel. pot wen eps 

CarrAINð of a Man of War, is the commandi 
of a Ship, Galley, Fireſhip, or the like: In rar my 
the Pilot commands the Seamen, and the Caprain the " 
_ or rer _ Marines. 

APTAIN fa Merchant Ship, is the Maſte 
he who has the Command or Birectien of 3 
Crew, Lading, Cc. This Officer is more ordinarily all 
= y- eſpecially in ordinary Voyages. See Msri 
of a Ship. 

On the payed pane he is call'd the Patron or P. 
troon; and in great Voyages, as to the Ea 
Sea, Se the Hb ann, 

e Proprietor of the Veſſel appoints the Captain 
Maſter; and the Captain is to * Crew, che 4 
hire the Pilots, Mates, Seamen, Sc. tho when the Proviie. 
tor and Maſter reſide on the fame Spot, this is uſually bs 
in Concert with the Proprietor. See Sn1y. 

CAPTION, in Law: When a Commiſſion is executed, 
and the Commiſſioners Names ſubſcrib'd to a Certificate, 
declaring when and where the Commiſſion was executed, 
this is call d Caption. The Caption uſually commence 
with theſe Words, Virtute iſtius commi ſſionis nos, &. u, 
Executio iſtius commiſſionis patet in quadam ſcbedili ai 
nexata, &c. 

CAPTIVE, a Slave, or Perſon taken by the Enemy; 
particularly the Pyrates, and Corſairs. See Sravs, H.. 
RATE, c. 

CAPTURE, a Prize, or Prey ; particularly that of a Ship 
taken at Sea: Thus we fay, The French Captures, to the 
Number of 25, were brought into Port; ſee PRIZ E. lt ü 
alſo an Arreſt, or Seizure of a Criminal, Debtor, Cs « 
Land. See SE1zvRE, and ArktsrT. 

CAPUCHINS, Religious of the Order of St. Francis, 
in its ſtricteſt Obſervance. See Fx ANcIscAx. The Cit 
chins are thus call'd, from Capuce, or Capuchon, a ſtuff Cap 
or Cope, wherewith they cover their Head. They ar 
clothed with Brown, or Gray ; always bare-footed ; it 
never to go in a Coach, nor ever ſhave the Beard. 
Capuchins are a Reform made from the Order of Mui, 
commonly call'd Cordeliers, ſet on foot in the XVIth Cen. 
tury, by Matthew Baſehi, a religious Obſervant of i! 
Monaſtery of Montefiaſerne ; who, being at Rome, wii 


vertis'd ſeveral times from Heaven, to practiſe the Ru! 


of St. Francis to the Letter. Upon this, he made Appt 
cation to Pope Clement, in 1525, who gave him Permullt 
on to retire into a Solitude; and not only him, but #5" 
ny others as wou'd embrace the ſtrict Obſervance : ut. 
ſome did, in effect. In 1528 they obtain'd the Pope's Bul 
In 1529, the Order was brought into compleat form; A 
thew was elected General, and the Chapter made (0 
ſtitutions. In 1543, the Right of Preaching was take 
from the Capuchins by the Pope : but in 1545, ku 
ſtor d to them again with Honour. In 1578, there les 
already 17 General Chapters in the Order of Capuclin 

CAPUT, a Latin Term, literally ſignifying Heut & 
tain'd in its primitive Form and Uſe in divers Arts: 15 jp 

Carvur Haroniæ, the Head of the Barony ; in og, 
toms, is the antient, or chief Seat or Caftle ot 3 New 
man: which is not to be divided among the Daughte, 


caſe there be no Son to inherit; but is to deſcend en, 


1; 

= 
- 
4 


Eldeſt Daughter, ceteris flliabus aliunde fſatisfac- 
> the 


bis, See BARON x. or the Dragon's Head, in Aſtronomy, 


Cape db Moon's aſcending Node. See DRAGON $- 


E 
ſee alſo d Galli Gallinacei, Cock's Head, is 
pur Galli g a. eous Border, at the Extremities 


ſ} 
kind of I'S hr 11 e Veſicule Seminales ; ſerving 


Wor perry; ing from one fide, from ruſhing 
0 prevent the your Fee Diſcharge of the other. Some 

n, 2" uſe to be, to prevent the Impulſe of the Seed 
=” il ; the Orifices of the YVe/icule, and fo oozing 
en di = * aſſiſted by the Compreſſion of the ſur- 
et, exce as in Copulation : But this, according to 
te, is rather the Office of a diſtin Caruncle plac'd 

28 and acting as a Valve. See VESICULE 

nd GENERATION. | | 

ai in Chymiſtry, the Fæces remaining of 
fer all the volatile and humid Parts, as the 
it. Salt, Sc. have been extracted therefrom, 
What remains after 1 is 34 
; 9 f £5. Sce Faces. Eer it be Caput Mor- 
„ A ikeniſo have paſs'd the Retort. See Dis- 


78 
, $ : 
12 


58 guum, it mu | 
{ T10N, and RETORT. 
"= he Caput Mortuum, call'd alſo Terra damnata, is 


a : of a friable, porous Matter, without 'Taſte 
' * 2 "'Tis rank'd 1 the Chymical Elements 4 
1 of ſuppos'd to conſtitute the dry, fix'd, earthy, an 
= 0 id Part of all mix' d Bodies. As an Element, it is more 
ommonly expreſs'd by the Name Earth. See EAR n. 
un "Tis what the Chymiſts call a paſſive Element, or Princi- 
W- ; ſerving as the Baſis or Support of the active ones. See 
11 E. 
| The Term is ſometimes more immediate reſtrain'd to 
mne Remains of Vitriol, after Diſtillation ; otherwiſe call'd 
= cothar Vitrioli. See CaLcorHAR. 3 
The Caput Mortuum is never pure, but there is ſtill 
come ative Principle remaining in it, and particularly a 
cd Salt. See Sarr. Thus the Calcothar Vitrioli, ex- 
. bos'd to the Air, is re-converted into Vitriol, See ViTRIOL ; 
WS {-c allo ELEMENT. 
= CAR, CARR, or CARRE, a kind of rolling Throne, 
(sd in Triumphs, and at the ſplendid Entries of Princes. 
ee CHARIOT. 
. 22 relates, that Camillus 8 enter d Rome in 
4 W Triumph, mounted on a Car drawn by four white Horſes, 
tives look'd on as too haughty an Innovation. See Tx1- 
vurn. 
= Cax, is alſo us'd for a kind of light open Chariot. Pon- 
anus, L. III. Je Stellis, obſerves, that Erictbonius was 
W the firſt that harneſs'd Horſes, and join'd em in a Car, or 
Chariot. See CHARIOT. 
= The Word is from the antient Gauliſb, or Celtic, Carr; 
mention d by Cæſar, in his Commentaries, under the Name 
c(arrus. 
== The Car, on Medals, drawn either by Horſes, Lions, or 
W Elephants, uſually fignifies, either a Triumph, or an Apo- 
vbegis: Sometimes a Proceſſion of the Images of the Gods, 
Wt a ſolemn Supplication ; and ſometimes of thoſe of ſome 
illuſtrious Family at a Funeral. The Car cover'd, and 
We drawn by Mules, only fignifies a Conſecration, and the 
Honour done any one of having his Image carry'd at the 
James of the Circus. See ConstEck ATION, Ec. 
= The Car us d by the Ladies, was call'd Pilontum, Car- 
pentum, and Sans See BASTERNA. 
. CARABE, or KARABE, yellow Amber reduc'd to 
W Pouder. See AukER. 
- = _CARABINE, a Fire-Arm, or little Harquebuſs, with a 
eck; antiently us'd in the Army, but now diſus'd, b 
1 reaſon of the Time loſt in cocking it. There are ſome of theſe 
; Carabines ſtill in uſe, having the inſide of the Barrel fur- 
„oe fpirally, which carry the Ball to a very great dif- 
: _ The Carabine was formerly the Arms of the Light 
lle, who were hence alſo call'd Carabincers: Theſe 
. made ſeparate Companies, and ſometimes Regiments in 
_ Army; ſerving to guard the Officers, to ſeize Poſts, and 
: to do other Offices requiring Expedition. There are ſtill 
. ry e Carabineers in the French Horſe ; two in 
h | any. 
| 1 derives the Word from the Spaniſh Cara- and the 
197225 ; Intimating the Carabineers to be People with 


wo Faces, from their manner of Fighting; ſometimes ad- 


uncing, and ſometimes retiring. 

| e ACOL, in the — a Motion which the Ca- 
1 =» es half round; or a half turn from Left to 
| un on en Sc Hands; that his Enemy may be uncer- 
. ® lang? ich fide he intends to attack: whether in Front, 


| — is alſo the half turn each Horſeman in an 
| of the 8 a " after his Diſcharge, to paſs from the Front 
0 Arabic — ron to the Rear. The Word comes from the 
| and that from the Hebrew, Carac, involvere. But 


ED Ho. 


. 


EAR 
we have it immediately from the Spaniſh ; where it ſig- 
nifies properly 4 Snail, and figuratively the Evolution de- 
{crib'd above. 

CaRacor is ſometimes alſo us'd in Architecture, for a 
Staircaſe in a Helix, or ſpiral Form, See STaincass. _ 

CARACT, CARAT, or KARAT, is properly the 
Name of the Weight, which expreſſes the degree of Good- 
neſs, Title, Perfection, or Imperfection of Gold. See 
Gor p. 

The Coiners fix the higheſt Purity and Perfection of 
Gold at 24 Carats ; and the ſeveral Degrees are eſtimated 
from the Diviſions hereof, which are call'd Grains: But 
tis obſerv'd, that what care ſoever is taken in purifying 
Gold, to clear it from Droſs, it can never be brought 
to 24 Carats; but till comes ſhort 5 of a Carat, or a 
Grain: this Grain they call a Sixteenth ; and this fix- 
teenth they ſubdivide into two Eighths; and each of 
thoſe eighths into two Sixreenths : On which Calculation, 
they ſay, Gold may be purify'd as far as the firſt Sixteenth 
of the ſecond Eighth, but no further. See GRAIN. 

Gold .of 22 Carats, is that which has 22 Parts of fine 
Gold, and two of Silver, or other Metal ; or that which 
in refining loſes 2 Parts in 24 of its Weight. The Gold- 
ſmiths generally work on Gold of 22 Carats. 

The Carat Fine, as above, is the 24th Part of the Good- 
neſs of a Piece of Gold ; the Carar Price, is the 24th Part 
of the Value of a Piece of Gold: as, if the Piece be 384, 
the Carat Price is 16 Pounds. We alſo ſometimes ſay, the 
Carat Weight, which is the 24th Part of the Weight of the 
Piece, or 192 Grains. 

Menage, from Alciat, derives the Word Carat from the 
Greek x#cano, which was a kind of ſmall Weight: But 
Savor, with more probability, from xeno, a Tribute- 
Penny, or ſmall Coin ftruck for that urpoſe. Others de- 
rive it ſimply ſrom the Latin Character. 

Can acer is alſo the Weight us'd in weighing Diamonds 
and precious Stones; and conſiſts of four Grains. See Di A- 
MOND, and GRAIN. | 

Thus, the Great Mogo!'s Diamond is ſaid to weigh 279 
Caracts. Theſe Grains are ſomewhat leſs heavy thanthoſe 
us'd in Gold, Sc. In this Senſe, the Word is ſuppos'd to 
be deriv'd from the Greck x#eg7:0, a Fruit which the La- 
tins call Siligua, and we Carab. beau; each of which may 
weigh about four Grains of Wheat: whence the Latin Si- 
ligua has alſo been us d for a Weight of four Grains. 

CARAITES, a Sect among the antient Fews ; where- 
of there are ſtill ſome ſubſiſting in Poland, Ruſſia, Con- 
ſtanti nople, Cairo, and other Places of the Levant : Some 
call them Carraini; others Carrei, and Caraite. 

Leon de Modena, a Rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that 
of all the Herefies among that People, before the Deſtruc- 
tion of the Temple, there is none now left but that of the 
Carraini; a Name deriv'd from Micra, which ſignifies 
the pure Text of the Bible ; becauſe of their wc to 
the Pentateuch, obſerving it to the Letter, and rejeCting 
all Interpretation, Paraphraſe, and Conſtitution of the Rab- 
bins. Aben Eſra, and ſome other Rabbins, treat the Ca- 
raites as Sadducees ; but Leon de ꝓuda calls them, more 
accurately, Sadducees reform'd ; in regard they believe the 
Immortality of the Soul, Paradiſe, Hell, Reſurrection, £5c. 
which the antient Sadducees deny'd. He adds, however, that 
they were doubtleſs originally real Sadducees, and ſprung 
from among them: But M. Simon, with more probability, 
ſuppoſes them to have riſen hence, That the more know- 
ing among the ers, oppoſing the Dreams. and Reveries 
of the Rabbins, and a the pure Text of Scripture to 
refute their groundleſs Traditions, they had the Name 
Carraim given them ; which fignifies as much as the bar- 
barous Latin, Scriptuarii, i. e. People attach'd to the 
Text of Scripture. The other es give them the odious 
Name Sadducees, from their Agreement with thoſe SeQa- 
ries on the Head of Traditions. See Sa Dpucks. 

Scaliger, Voſſius, and Spanheim, rank the Caraites among 
the Sabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muſſulmen, but by miſ- 
take: Wolfgang, Fabricius, &c. ſay, the Sadducees and Eſ- 


ſeni were call'd Caraites, in oppoſition to the Phariſees : 


others take them for the Doctors of the Law, ſo often 
mention'd in the Goſpel : But theſe are all Conjectures. 
Foſephus and Philo make no mention of them ; which 
ſhews 'em to be more modern than either of thoſe Authors. 
In all probability, this Set was not form'd till after the 
Collection of the ſecond Part of the Talmud, or the Ge- 
mara; perhaps not till after the compiling of the Miſehna 
in the IIId Century. The Caraites t wn Fob retend to 
be the Remains of the ten Tribes led captive by Salma- 
naſſar. Wolfins, from the Memoirs of AMiardechens, a 
Caraite, refers their Origin to a Maſſacre among the 
Ferwiſh Doctors, under Alexander Fannens, their King, 
about 100 Years before Chriſt : For Simeon, Son of Schetach, 
and the Queen's Brother, making his Eſcape into Egypr, 
there forg'd his v Traditions; no at his Return 
to Zeruſalem, publiſh'd his Yin ; interſperſing the Sow 

t afcer. 
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alter his own Fancy, and ſup rting his Novelties on the 
Notices which God, he ſaid, had communicated by the 
Mouth of Moſes, whole Depoſitory he wis: He gain'd 
many Followers ; and was oppes by others, who main- 
tain'd, that all which God had reveal'd to Moſes was writ- 
ten. Hence the eus became divided into two Sets, the 
Caraites, and Traditionaries : Among the firſt, Juda, Son 
of Tabbai, diſtinguiſh'd himſelf; among the latter, Hillel. 
Wolfius reckons not only the Sadducees, but alſo the Scribes; 
in the Number of Caraites. But the Addreſs of the Pha- 
riſees prevail'd againſt em all; and the Number of Ca- 
raites decreas'd : Anan indeed, in the VIIIth Century, 
retriev'd their Credit a little; and Rabbi Schalomon in the 
IXth. Matters went pretty well with them till the XIVth, 
but fince that Time they have been on the declining hand. 

The Caraites are but firele known ; their Works coming 
only into very few Hands, even among the greateſt He- 
braiſts. Buxtorf never ſaw more than one; Selden two; 
M. Trigland ſays, he has recover'd enough to ſpeak of them 
with aflurance. He aſſerts, that ſoon after the Prophets had 
ceas'd, the eus became divided on the Subject of Works, 
and Supererogation: ſome maintaining their N eceſſity from 
Tradition; whilit others, keeping cloſe to the written Law, 
ſet *em afide ; and it was 
commenc'd. He adds, again, that after the Return from 
the Babyloniſh Captivity, the Obſervation of the Law be- 
ing to be re-eftabliſh'd, there were ſeveral Practices found 

ropet for that End; and theſe once introduc'd, were 
ook'd upon as eſſential, and appointed by Moſes ; which 
was the Origin of Phariſaiſm ; as a contrary Party, con- 
tinuing to keep cloſe to the Letter, founded Caraitiſm. Sec 
PHARISEES. | 

The modern Caraites, Leon de Modena obſerves, have 
their Synagogues, and Ceremonies ; pretending to be the 
ſole proper Foun, or Obſervers of the Laws of Moſes ; cal- 
ling the reſt by the Term Rabbanim, or Followers of the 
Rabbins : Theſe hate the Caraites mortally ; refuſing to 
ally, or even converſe with them, and treating them as 
Mamzerim, or Baſtards ; becauſe of their rejecting the 
Conſtitutions of the Rabbins in Marriages, Repudiations, 
Purifications of Women, Sc. This Averſion is ſo great, 
that if a Caraite would become a Rabbiniſt, he would ne- 
ver be receiv'd by the other eus. See Ranpins. 

The Caraites, however, don't abſolutely reje& all kind 
of Traditions ; but only ſuch as don't ap well ground- 
ed. Selden, who is very expreſs on this Point, in his Vor 
Hebraica, obſerves, that beſides the mere Text, they have 
certain Interpretations, which they call Hereditary, and 
which are proper Traditions. Their Theology only ſeems 
to differ from that of the other eus, in that it is purer, 
and clearer of Superſtition : They give no credit to the 
Explications of the Cabbaliſts, chimerical Allegories, nor 
to any Conſtitutions of the Talmud, but what are con- 
formable to the Scripture, and may be drawn from it by 
juſt and neceſſary Conſequences : Of theſe we ſhall give 
three notable Inſtances, 

The firſt relating to the Aezonzor, or Parchments which 
the Jes tie at all the Gates thro which they uſe to pals. 
The ſecond regarding the Thephillin or Philacteries, men- 
tion'd in the New Teſtament : And the third, the Prohi- 
bition of eating Milk, with Fleſh. The two firſt, the 
Fews pretend, are formally ordain'd in Deuteronomy, where 
tis ſaid, Thou ſhalt bind them as a Sign on thy Hands, 
and they ſhall ſerve thee as Frontlets (Headitalls) be- 
« tween thy Eyes; thou ſhalt write them on the Poſts of 
ce thy Houſe.” The Caraite Aaron, in his Comment on 
theſe Words, maintains, they are not to be taken literally, 
as the Rabbins do, but figuratively ; as intimating, that 
the eus, whether entering or going out, ſhould be always 
mindful of them. For the Thephillin, the Caraites rally 
the Rabbiniſts on their praying with their Phylaferies, or 
Thongs of Leather faſten'd to their Forehead ; comparing 
them to bridled Aﬀes. This Paſſage the Caraites interpret 
figuratively ; and in their Interpretation agree with S. 7e- 
rom, who takes notice of the Deluſion of the Phariſees, 
ji in writing the Decalogue on Parchment, rolling it up, 
p and tying it to their Forehead with Thongs, to have it 
* always before their Eyes.” For the third Point, the 
Rabbins ſay, *tis commanded in that Text, © Thou ſhalt 
< not ſeeth a Kid in his Mother's Milk ;” but the Caraites 
get clear of it by explaining the Palſage by another, 
Thou ſhalt not take the Mother when with young,” which 
is natural. Nor have the Jus any thing to object in 
behalf of their Interpretation, but its being that of their 
Doctors. Thus the Caraites exempt themſelves from an 
infinite Number of Ceremonies an Superſtitions, which 
the Rabbins have eſtabliſh'd among the other eus. See 
—— — — | ; 

ct, in many Things, they retain all the Superſtiti 
the Rabbins. Schupart, in bis Treatiſe. Je Sefta m—_—_ 
rum, treating of their Dogmata, obſerves, that they are 
in all reſpects as preciſe and ceremonious as the moſt rigid 


(ib). 


m theſe laſt that Caraitiſm po 
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Traditionary, in what relates to the Obſervatic © ;. 
Sabbath, Paſſover, Feaſt of Aronement, of 2 — th 
That they obſerve Prayers and Faſtings; and y.,'** 
Zitsit, or pieces of Fringe, on the Corners of cage th 
ments. They hold, that all Sin is effac d by Rey. Cu 
in which they differ from the Rabbins, who bold d. 
ſome are only effac'd by Death. As for Circumciſion * 
don't believe it neceflary, with the Traditionaries, that they 
be Blood ſhed : Add, that when a Child dies betet ber 
eight Days old, the Rabbiniſts circumciſe it after ti N i 
that it mayn't appear uncircumcis'd at the Refurreg, * 
whereas the Caraites, when the perceive the Chila - 
_ chuſe rather to ebe it e'er the eighth 1," 
In Matters of Divorce, the Caraites agree with the l. 

ews z and obſerve the ſame Rules and Reſtrictiong 118 

illing and dreſſing of Beaſts ; but differ from em 12 
Kinds of legal Impurities and Pollutions. te 

Peringer obſerves of the Caraites in Lithuaniq, y, 
they are very different, both in Aſpect, Language | 
Manners, from the Rabbiniſts, wherewith that CD 
abounds. Their Mother Tongue is the Turkiſh ; and 4 
they uſe in their Schools and Synagogues. In Viſage Fo. 
reſemble the Mahometan T arrars. Their Synagogues 9 
fited North and South; and the Reaſon they give "ry 
is, that Salmanaſſar brought them from the Northyuy' 
So that, in Praying, to look to Zeruſalem, they mult un 
to the South. He adds, that they admit all the Books g 
the Old Teſtament ; contrary to the Opinion of mary df 
the Learned, who hold that they reject all but the yin 
tateuch. | 

Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the Difference between then 
and the Rabbiniſts to three Points: 1ft, In that they de. 
ny the Oral Law to come from Moſes, and reject the (al. 
bala. 2d, In that they abhor the Talmud. zd, In that 
they obſerve the Feaſts, as the Sabbaths, Cc. much mom 
rigorouſly than the Rabbins do, To this may be addel, 
that they extend the Degrees of Affinity, wherein Mar. 
riage is prohibited, almoſt to Infinity. See Cararra, 

ARANNA, is a hard, brittle, refinous Gum, brought 
from ſome Parts of the Weſt Indies, as Carthage md 
= Spain; of an aromatick Flavour, and us'd in Me. 

icine. 

CARAVAN, or CARAVANNE, in the Eaſt, is x 
Troop, or Company of Travellers, Merchants, and Pil 
grims, who for the on Security march in a Body, thro 
the Deſarts, and other dangerous Places, infeſted with 
Arabs and Robbers. See CAA AVANSERA. 

There is a Chief, or Aga, who commands each Cararur, 
and has under him a Number of Janizaries, or other For 
ces, ſufficient for their Defence. The Caravans incamy 
every Night near Wells or Rivulets, known to the Guides; 
and obſerve a Diſcipline as regular as in War. They chi 
ly uſe Camels for their Vehicles, by reaſon of their en 

uring à world of fatigue, eating little, and paſſing three 
or four Days without drinking. 

The Grand Signior gives one fourth Part of the Rere- 
nues of pt, to defray the Expence of the Caravan that 
goes yearly to Mecca, to vifit Mahomet's Tomb: The 
De votees, in this Caravan, are about 40000; accompanyd 
with Soldiers to protect them from the Pillage of the Arabs, 
and follow'd with eight or nine thouſand Camels, laden 
with all neceflary Provifions for ſo long a —_ acrol 
Deſarts. Days Journeys are diſtinguiſh'd in the Eaft, into 
Journeys of Horſe-Caravans, and Caravans of Camel: 
thoſe of Horſes are equal to two of Camels. There ar 
ſeveral Caravans go yearly from Aleppo, Cairo, and othet 
Places, to Per/ia, Mecca, Thebes, &c. 

There are alſo Sea Caravans eſtabliſh'd on the lane 
Footing, and for the ſame Purpoſes : Such is the Carauus 
of V. l, from Conſtantinople to Alexandria. : 

The Word comes from the Arabic Cairaran, ot Cairn; 
and that from the Perſian Kerran, which ſignifies tho 
ſame thing. 

The Term Caravan is alſo us'd for the Voyages of Cam 
paigns, which the Knights of Malta are oblig'd to make 
at Sea, againſt the Turks and Corſairs ; in order to aft 
at the Commandries and Dignities of the Order. po 
are thus call'd, becauſe the Knights have frequently el 
the Caravan going from Alexandria to Conſtantinofie. 

CARAVANSERA, a large publick Building, or l 
deſtin'd to receive and lodge the Caravans: ſee Ca 

Of theſe Caravanſera's, or, as Chardin calls em, — 
vanſerai, there are a great Number throughout the Ealt; 
erected out of the Charity and Magnificence of the Fi 
ces, Sc. of the ſeveral Countries. 1 

Thoſe of Schira and Casbin, in Perſia, are ſaid to 1 
colt 60500 Crowns: They are open to People of al * 
gions and Countries, without any Queſtions aſk d, of a 
Money requir'd. dnss 

The Caravanſerai are uſually huge ſquare Bu" ph 
with a ſpacious Court in the middle thereof. my 
encompaſs d with Galleries and Arches, under which ru 

th I 


cCaravanſera. 
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Tho the Caravanſera's ſerve in lieu of Inns ; yet there is 
3 clint finds _— all in the Caravanſera, nei- 
t 


; his Cattle; but muſt carry all his 
ther for * wich him. They are chiefly 


en, deſart Places; and are generally fur- 
Var from a great Diſtance, and at a vaſt Ex- 
being no Caravanſers without its Well of 
ſeveral of 'em 5 _—_ ; = —— 
only as Inns, but as Shops an arehouſes. 

150 =— Cities in the Eaſt aichout their Caravanſe- 
T 75 pecially within the Dominions of 77 urky, Perſta, 
ae 'the Great Mogul. Thoſe of Ipaban and Agra, Schi- 
— and Cochin, urs diſtinguiſh'd for their Magnificence 
10 8. | . 
iet none but the Grand Signior's Mother and 
cifter, with the Viſiers and Baſhaws who have been in 
"co. Battles againſt the Chriſtians, are allow d to build a 
he Word comes from the Turkiſh Kar- 
or Kerwan, Caravan ; and Sarai, Houſe, Palace, Inn. 
CARAVANSERAKIER, the Director, Steward, or In- 
tendant of a Caravanſera. At Iſpahan, there are Caravan. 


era in manner of Halls, or Exchanges, where Goods are laid 
A up, and e 


d to view; for which the Caravanſerakier 


W :. :ccountable, in conſideration of a certain Fee. See Ca- 


CARAWAY, or CARWAY, a Medicinal Seed, pro- 
duc'd from a Plant of the ſame Name, by Botaniſts call'd 
Carvi Officinarum, or Cuminum Pratenſe. See SEED, 

The Seed or Grain of the Carvi or Caraway, is narrow, 
longiſh, furrow'd on the Back, and of a briſk aromatic 
Taſte. It is eſteem'd Stomachic, and Diuretic ; diſpels 
Wind, ſtrengthens Digeſtion, Sc. The Zngli/þ and Ger- 
mans make great uſe of it; 1 in Biſkets, Comfits, 
and other Foods and Confections, 

CARBUNCLE, in Medicine, a Malignant Tumor, 


W arifing ſometimes on one Part, and ſometimes another; ac- 


company'd with a painful Heat, Mortification, Lividneſs, 
and at laſt a Blackneſs : It begins with one or more Puſtles, 


under which is form'd a putrid Ulcer ; ſometimes with a 


Scab, without any Puſtle ; the Ulcer being form'd under 
the Scab. Round the Tumor is a Kernel, very painful ; 
ſometimes red, and ſometimes livid, or blackiſh. The 
Carbuncle is owing to a ſharp, cauſtic, malignant, faline 


W Humor, which gnaws and corrupts the Part whereon it is 


c tn te ted 


. 


diſcharg d. 

The Greeks call it Anthrax, the French Charbon, Coal, 
from the Reſemblance of its Scab to a Coal. It is ſome- 
times peſtilential, and ſometimes not. When it ariſes 
without Puſtles, it is properly call'd Pruna ; when with, 


fgnis Perſicus. 
CaRBUNCLE, in Natural Hiſtory, a fabulous Kind of 
recious Stone, whereof Pliny and the Antients relate 
onders. The Carbuncle, in reality, is only a large Ruby, 
of a deep red Colour : the Term being never apply'd, but 
When the Stone exceeds 20 Carats Weight. See Rusy. 
The Antients, and moſt of the Moderns after them, have 
all along ſuppos d the Carbuncle to be taken from the 
Dragon's Head : And we read of many a Cavalier, who 
vent to combat with Dragons, on purpoſe to gain this in- 
valuable Jewel. Vartoman aſſures us, that the King of 
de us d no other Light in the Night time, but that of 
is Carbuncle, which caſt a blaze like that of the Sun. 
he Name is form'd of the Latin Carbunculus, q. d. a 
orig, Coal: For which Reaſon the Greeks call it arbpat 
al. Pliny, treating of the Carbuncle, Lib. XXX VII. 
cap. 7. diſtinguiſhes twelve Sorts thereof | 
| CanmuncrE, in Heraldry, a Charge, or 
Bearing, conſiſting of eight Radii, or Spokes; 
four whereof make a common Croß, and 
the other four a Salteer; as in the adjoin- 
ing Figure, Some call theſe Radii Battons, 
or Ftaves; becauſe round, and enrich'd with 
and fre Buttons, or pearl'd, like Pilgrims Sta ves; 
Other _— tipp d, or terminated with Flower-de-Luces. 
and Fes © Royal Scepters, plac'd in Salteer, Pale 


ſ ou UNCULATION » is the blaſting of the new- 


or exceſſive Cold. ge 2 either by exceſſive Heat, 


dend Ack. or CARCASS, the Corpſe, or Body of 4 


mal 7 , 4 
or dry d. 34 is, moſt of it, cut off, conſum' d, 
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were — Fas Carcaſſes of the Soldiers, Horſes, &c. 


er wards on the Field of Battel.— The 


EA _ 
Carcaſs of a Fowl, Capon, Partridge, Leveret, Rabbit; 
Sc. is what remains thereof, after the four Members, or 
Limbs, have been cut off, vis. the Legs and Wings. 
. Cancastx, in Architecture, is the Shell, or Ribbs of 
4 Houſe ; containing the Partitions, Floors, Rafters, £9c. 
made by the Carpenter, Sc. See Hovsz, Buirvinc, 
and TiugIR. The Carcaſe is otherwiſe call'd the Framing, 
ſee Framing, We 1 
CARCASS, or CARC Us, in War, a kind of Bomb, 
uſually oblong, or oval, rarely circular; confiſting of a Shell, 
or Caſe, ſometimes of Iron, with Holes ; more common! 
of a coarſe ſtrong Stuff, pitch'd over, and girt with Iroſt 
Hoops; fill'd with combuſtible Matters, as Hand Gra- 
nades, Ends of Muſkets, loaden Piſtols, and Preparations 
of Gunpouder, Sc. Its uſe is to be thrown out of a Mor- 


y tar, to ſet Houſes on Fire, and do other Execution. See 


Boms, and Mok r AR. 3 
For the Compoſition of a Carcaſs, to burn, Wolfius pre- 
ſcribes ren Parts of Gunpouder pounded ; two of Nitre ; 
one of Sulphut, and one of Colophony : Or fix of Gun- 
poudet ; four of Nitre ; four of Sulphur ; one of beaten 
Glaſs ; 5 one of Antimony ; ; one of Camphor ; one of 
Sal Armoniac ; and .* of common Salt. For the Shell, or 
Caſe, he takes two Iron Rings, ſome chuſe Plates; fitting 
one at one Extreme, near the Aperture at which the Car- 
caſt is to be fir'd; and the other at the other: others make 
the Aperture in one of the Plates. Theſe he braces with 
Cords drawn lengthwiſe ; and acroſs theſe, at right Angles, 
laces others; making a Knot in each Interſection: Be- 
tween the Folds of the Cords, he makes Holes, and into 
theſe fits Copper Tubes, filling em half full of Pouder and 
leaden Bullets, ramming the whole with Tow, Sc. The 
Shell thus prepar'd, he immerges it, the Aperture firſt ſtopt, 
in a liquid Matter; . of four Parts of melted Pitch, 
20 of Colophony, one of Oil of Turpentine, and as much 
round Gunpouder as will reduce it to the Conſiſtence of a 
Paſt. After Immerfion, tis to be cover'd over with Tow, 
and immerg'd afreſh, till it become of the Bigneſs proper 
for the Mortar. 7 
It has the Name Carcaſs, becauſe the Circles which 
aſs from one Ring, or Plate, to the other, ſeem to repre- 
Ent the Ribs of a human Carcaſs. 

CARCINOMA, in Medicine, a Tumor, more uſually 
call'd a Cancer. See CANCER. 

The Word comes from xgpxevor, Cancer, and rewe, depaſ- 
co, to feed upon. | 

CARCUSS, in War, the ſame as Carcaſs ; ſee Cancass. 

CARDAMOMUM, or CARDAMUMS, a Medicinal 
Seed, of the Aromatic kind, contain'd in Capſule, or Pods, 
brought from the Eaſt Indies. 

This Seed is diſtinguiſh'd into three Kinds, _— 
to the ſeveral Sizes of the Pods ; vis. great, middle, a 
ſmall : but the Taſte, Smell, Colour, and Form of the 
Grain, is the ſame in all ; being of a purple Colour, 
angular, of a ſharp biting Taſte, and a ſtrong penetrating 
Smell. The Gr Kind is alſo call'd Grains of Paradiſe; 
but the laſt excells the reſt, both in Smell, Taſte, and 
Virtue : "Tis this that enters the Compoſition of Venice 
Treacle. The Cardamums do warm, and deterge ; they 
ſtrengthen the nobler Parts, diſſipate Wind, and kelp Di- 
geſtion ; and are us'd in Diſeaſes of the Brain, Stomach, 
and Womb. 

The Plants of the Cardamum Family, afford ſomething 
very remarkable, as to the manner of their Propagation : 
When ripe, their Pods fly open, and dart out their Seed u 
on a ſlight touch of the Hand. Nay, what is more, Mr. 
Ray tells us, the Cardamum Impatiens breaks its Pod, and 
emits its Seed not only if touch'd, but if only the Hand be 
ſtretch'd out, as if about to touch it: and Zohnſtor and 
Gerrard affirm it to be true. See SEED, and SEMINATION. 

CARDIAC, in Medicine, vulgarly call'd Cordial, a 
Remedy antiently ſuppos'd to exert it ſelf immediately in 
comforting and ſtrengthning the Heart: but the modern 
Phyficians rather ſuppoſe it to produce its Effect, by put- 
ting the Blood into a gentle Fermentation, N the 
Springs, before decay d, are repair'd and invigorated ; and 
the Tone and TRANNY of the Fibres of the Veſſels reſſor d: 
the Conſequence of which, is a more eaſy and briſk Circu- 
culation. See CorRDIAL, STRENGTHNER, Qc. 

The Word comes from the Greck uagJtz, Cor; the 
Heart en 5 uted the immediate Seat of its Operation. 

CARDI cts Plexus, in Anatomy, a Plevus, or plece 
of Network, form'd of a Ramification of the Par vagum, 
or eighth Pair of Nerves. See PLRxvs Cardiacus, NERve, 
and PAR vagum. ai 
CARDIALGIA, CARDIALGY, or CARDIACUS 
Dolor, in Medicine, a violent Pain, felt towards the upper 
Orifice of the Stomach, accompany'd with a Palpitation of 
the Heart, Fainting, and a Propenſion to Vomit ; better 
known by the Name of Cardiac Paſſion, or Heart-burn. 
See HEART, | 
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is occaſion'd by ſharp Humours, which prick and vel. 
licate that Otifice! ky adjoining Parts. The Word 
comes from the Greek xapdia, Heart, and ary, Pain. 
Blanchard makes the Diſeaſe conſiſt in a Gnawing, an 
Contraction of the Par vagum, and the intercoſtal Nerves 
implanted in the Stomach ; proceeding from a pungent vel- 
licating Matter in the Stomach it ſelf : which, by reaſon of 
the Conſent of Parts, affects the Heart; ſtraitning and 
contracting it ſo; as ſometimes to occaſion ſwooning. See 
ConsznT of Parts. | : 

CARDINAL, a Term ſerving to expreſs the Relation, 
Yr Quality of Prime, Principal, moſt Conſiderable ; or, the 
Foundation of any thing. Thus, we ſay, the four Cardinal 
Virtues, vis. Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 
rance ; which are the Baſis of all others. 80, the Cardinal 
Points, Cardinal Winds, c. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Cardo, a Hinge ; it 
being on theſe Fundamental Points, that all the reſt of the 
ſame kind ſeem to turn. | 

CARDINAL Points, in 8 are the four Inter- 
ſections of the Horizon, with the Meridian, and the prime 
vertical Circle. See Pol Nr. 5 

Of theſe, two, vis. the Interſection of the Horizon and 
Meridian, are called North and South, with regard to the 
Poles they are directed to. See Nox rn, and SouTH. 

To determine the Places of thoſe Points, ſee MxRIDIAN 
Line. The other two, viz. the Interſection of the Hori- 
zon and firſt Vertical, are call'd Eaſt and Weſt. See EAs r, 
and WES r. | i 

The Cardinal Points, thereſore, coincide with the four 
Cardinal Regions of the Heavens; and are go? diſtant 
from each other. The intermediate Points are call'd Col- 
lateral Points; ſee CorLATER AL Points. 

CaRDINAL Points of the Heaven, or, of a Nativity, are 
the Riſing and Setting of the Sun; the Zenith and Nadir. 
Sce Risinc, SETTING, ZENIT, and NADIR. 

CAR DIN AL Winds, are thoſe that blow from the Cardi- 
nal Points. See WinD. 

CaRrDiINAL Numbers, in Grammar, are the Numbers 
one, two, three, Sc. which are indeclinable; in 1 
on to the Ordinal Numbers, ſecond, third, fourth, Cc. See 
NUMBER. 

CARDINAL, is particularly us'd for an Ecclefiaſtick Prince, 
or one who has a Voice, both active and paſſive, in the 
Romiſh Conclave, at the Election of a Pope. See Con- 
CLAVE. 

The Cardinals compoſe the Pope's Council, or Senate : 
In the Vatican is a Conſtitution of Pope Fohn, which re- 
gulates the Rights and Titles of the Cardinals ; and 
which declares, that as the Pope repreſents Moſes, ſo the 
Cardinals repreſent the 0 Diſciples, who, under the Pon- 
tifical Authority, decide private and particular Differences. 

Cardinals, in their firſt Inſtitution, were only the prin- 
cipal Prieſts, or Incumbents of the Pariſhes of Rome. In 
the primitive Church, the chief Prieſt of a Pariſh, who 
immediately follow'd the Biſhop, was call'd Presbyter 
Cardinalis; to diſtinguiſh him from the other petty Prieſts, 
who had no Church, nor Preferment : The Term was firſt 
apply'd to them in the Year 150 ; others ſay, under Pope 
Silveſter, in the Year 300. Theſe Cardinal Prieſts were 
alone allow'd to baptize, and adminiſter the Euchariſt. 
When the Cardinal Prieſts became Biſhops, their Cardi- 
nalate became vacant ; they being then ſuppos d to be rais'd 
to a higher Dignity. Under Pope Gregory, Cardinal 
Prieſts, and Cardinal Deacons, were only ſuch Prieſts or 
Deacons, as had a Church or Chapel under their Cure : 
And this was the original uſe of the Word. Leo IV. in 
the Council of Rome held in 853, calls them Presbyteros 

ſui Cardinis; and their Churches, Parochias Cardinales. 

The Cardinals continu'd on this footing till the XIth 
Century: But as the Grandeur and State of his Holineſs 
became exceedingly augmented, he would have his Coun- 
cil of Cardinals make a better figure than the antient 
Prieſts had done. Tis true, they 1 preſervd their an- 
tient Title; but the Thing expreſs'd by it was no more. 
Twas a good while, however, e er they had the Precedence 
over Biſhops, or got the Election of the Pope into their 
Hands : but when they were once poſſeſs'd of thoſe Privi- 
leges, they ſoon had the red Hat and Purple; and grow- 
ing {till in Authority, became at length ſuperior to the 
Biſhops, by the ſole Quality of being Cardinals. 

Du Cange obſerves, that — there were three 
Kinds of Churches: The genuine Churches were properly 
call'd Pariſbes; the ns Deaconries, which were Cha: 
pels join d to Hoſpitals, and ſery'd by Deacons ; the third 
were ſimple Oratories, where particular Maſſes "were held 
and were diſcharg d 0 local and reſident Chaplains. He 
adds, that to diſtinguiſh the Principal, or Pariſh Churches 
from the Chapels, and Oratories, the Name Cardinales was 
given them. Accordingly, Pariſh-Churches gave Titles 
to Cardinal Prieſts ; and ſome Chapels alſo, at length 
gave the Title of Cardinal Deacons. Others obſerve, t at 
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d 'em en paſſant, and by Commiſſion. Tirilary C 


the Term Cardinal was given not only to Priefts, be & 


to Biſhops and Deacons; who were attach' 
88 diſtinguiſh em from thoſe Fre u Cert 


or Benefices, were a kind of Pariſhes, i. e. of Church, 
fign'd each to a Cardinal Prieſt ; with ſome ſlated Das 
depending on it, and a Font for adminiſtring of Baule 
in Caſes where the Biſhop himſelf could not admit 
Theſe Cardinals were ſubordinate to the Biſhops; re i, 
cordingly, in Councils, particularly that held at Nas, © 
$68, ſubſcrib'd after them. It was not, however, ,* ü 
Rome, that Prieſts bore this Name ; for we find der; l 
Cardinal Prieſts in France : Thus, the Curate of hom 
riſh of St. John de Vignes, is call'd in old Chanen h 
Cardinal Prieſt of that Pariſh, The Title of Carina 
alſo given to ſome Biſhops, guatenus Biſhops ; e. ,, . 
thoſe of Mentz and Milan : The Archbiſhop of 34, * 
is alſo, in antient Writings, call'd Cardinal; and . 
Church of Hourges a Cardinal Church. The Abby of 
Vendome calls himſelf Cardinalis Natus. 

The Cardinals are divided into three Claſſes, or Orden 
containing 6 Biſhops, 50 Prieſts, and 14 Deacons ; makin, 
in all, 0: which conſtitute what they call the Pm, 
College. See Col. LR. The Cardinal Biſhops, who 
as it were, the Pope's Vicars, bear the Titles of th 
Biſhopricks affected to em; the reſt take ſuch Title; 1 
are aſſign d em: The Number of Cardinal Biſhops bes 
been fix d; but that of Cardinal Prieſts and Deacons, ang 
conſequently the Sacred College it ſelf, is always fluctuatig. 


Till the Yeat 1125, the College only conſitted of 51, © 


53: The Council of Conſtance reduc'd them to 24; by 
Sixtus IV. without any regard to that Reſtriction, raig} 
them again to 53, and Leo to 65. Thus, as the Number 
of Cardinal Prieſts was antiently fix'd to 28, new Title 
were to be eſtabliſh'd, in proportion as new Cardinal; were 
created. For the Cardinal Deacons, they were ori nally ng 
more than ſeven, for the 14 Quarters of Rome 1 they 
were afterwards increas d to 19, and again diminiſh'd. 
Some ſay, the Cardinals were ſo call'd from the Latin 
Incardinatio, the Adoption any Church made of a Priet 
of a foreign Church, driven thence by Misfortune ; and 
add, that the uſe of the Word commenc'd at Rome and 
Ravenna; the Revenues of the Churches of which Cities 
being very great, they became the common Refuge of theun- 
happy Prieſts of all other Churches. According to Ons 
phrius, it was Pope Pins IV. who firſt enacted, in 1562, 
that the Pope ſhould be choſen only by the Senate of (ar- 
dinals: whereas, till that Time, the Election was by all 
the Clergy of Rome. Some ſay, the Election of the 8 
reſted in the Cardinals, excluſive of the Clergy, in 
Time of Alexander III. in 1160. Others go higher fill, 
and ſay, that Nicholas II. having been elected at Siem, 
in 1058, by the Cardinals alone, occaſion'd the Right of 
Election to be taken from the Clergy, and People of Rome; 


only leaving em that of confirming him by their Conlent; | | 


which was at length, however, taken from them. P. Paß 
broch conjectures, that it was Honorius IV. who firſt it 
troduc'd Biſhops into the Sacred College ; by admitting the 
Biſhops Suffragans of the Pope, ro whom, of right, it 
belong d to name him; and of theſe conſtituting the ff 
Claſs of Cardinals. | 

The Cardinals began to wear the red Hat at the Courci 
of Lyons, in 1243. The Decree of Pope Urban Vil. 
whereby 'tis appointed that the Cardinals be addreſs'd under 
the Title of Eminence, is of the Year 1630: till the 
they were call'd Hluſtriſimi. See EMINENCE. 

The Term Cardinal has alſo been apply'd to Secu 
Officers : thus, the Prime Miniſters in the Court of tie 
Emperor T heodoſins, are call'd Cardinales. And Cuſſdr 
rus, L. VII. Formal. makes mention of the Cardin 
Prince of the City of Rome. And in the Liſt of Offen 
of the Duke of Bretagne, in 1447, we meet with cu, 
Raoul de Thorel, Cardinal of Quillart, Chancellor, ui 
Servant of the Vicount 4e Rohan which ſhews it to hate 
been an inferior Quality, 3 

CARDING, in the ManufaQuries, a Preparation 
Wool, Cotton, Hair or Line, by paſſing it between de 
Iron Points, or Teeth, of two Inſtruments, call'd Car." 
comb, difintangle, and range the Hairs or Fibres thereot 
— to diſpoſe it for ſpinning, c. See Srixnixe, 

OOL, | 

Before the Wool be carded, tis oil'd, or ＋ ail 
Oil; whereof, one fourth of the Weight of t 10 
requir d, for Wool deſtin'd for the Woof of Stuffs ; n 65 
eighth for that of the Warp. See Corn, Woor, hr; ef 

CARDO, in Anatomy, the ſecond Vertebra gr. 
Neck; ſo call'd becauſe the Head turus upon it. Set 
STROPHEUS, and VERTEBRA. ; b fot 

CARDS, or Playing Carns, are little Pieces — 8. 
thin Paſtboard, whereon are printed divers Points : K 

ures; à certain Number, or Aſſemblage of whic On 
or the Performance of di vers Games; as Beſſe!, The 
Picguet, Whisk, &c. L | 
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ſo Pas TOA ids, or Blocks, for theſe Cards 
7 curting of the ＋ 5 us d ſor the firſt Books; vis. 


e 
lac the ſame as t 
js ferien et or moiſt 


res - "hel 
dai en Sch and Water; and then rubb'd 


Lampblac ii in the Hand. The Court-Cargs 
| ts 2 of ſeveral Patterns, call'd Sranefiles ; 
they co Lor Papers cut thro with a Penknife ; within the 

onfiſting or Incifions of which, the ſeveral Colours, as 
Apertureb te, erally apply'd ; (for at the firſt Printing, 
TY re  Qut-line.) Theſe Patterns are 


Paper is laid on the Form or 
bruſh'd over with Ink, made of 


W Bruſh full of 
te Colour WI 


| Card. ; 
j Ft Priming at Haerlem; as mil 
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Jong ago, ! : 

"> - old Manuſcripts of 900 Years ago, are apparently 
Jone by the Illuminers, after this Meth 


1 erce, and the Manufactures; ſee CaR DING. 
| US, is Natural Hiſtory and Botany, a Name 
. mon to divers Species of Plants, in Engliſb call'd TI 


> TLE. 
Ws Tamms ef this Claſs moſt in uſe, are the Carduns 


A | nd Carduns Fullonum. 
1 3 Benediftus, is a Medicinal Plant, of the Thiſ- 
ee kind, chiefly us'd in Infuſion, as a gentle Emetic in Fe- 
Leers and certain Nauſeas. Antiently it was much in vogue, 
a Cardiac, Sudorific, and cory pore th and in thoſe 
WE Qualities, was pr ſcrib'd in Stomachic Caſes : but it is now 
g fuccecded of others, 1 2 2 3 ; = 
a. in'd in ſome of the officina mpoſitions, wit 
4 cnn ol Some diſtil a Water from it, which they 
ile in cordial and ſudorific Potions. Its Salt has much the 
C Virtues, | 
: E Fullonum, is alſo call'd the Fuller's Weed, or 
2le, See TEAZLE. 
4 Ten EENING, a Term, in the Sea Language, us'd for 
WE the laying a Veſſel on one fide, to caulk, Rop up Leeks, 
or refit her. The Word is form'd of the Latin Carina, 
che mY or wy, of a by 2 Ys Wer 
= A Ship is ſaid to rought to a Careen, when the 
W orcateſt Part of her Lading, &c. being taken out, and 
W another Veſſel lower than her ſelf laid by her fide, ſhe is 
haled down to it as low as occafion requires, v. g. a fourth 
W or fifth Strake ; and there kept, by 460 1 — 7 
Ordnance, Cc. as well as by Ropes, leſt it ſhou rain 
ber Maſts too much. This is done with deſign to trim her 
sides, or Bottom, to caulk her Seams, or to mend any 
Fault ſhe has under the Water: Hence, if a Ship lie on 
one Side in failing, ſhe is ſaid to ſail on the Careen. Ships 
of War are generally careen'd every three Years. 
= The Half Careen, is when they can only careen half 
8 * 1 not being able to reach ſo low as the bottom of 
che Keel, * 
= CARET, in Grammar, a Character of this Form, (A) 
| denoting that there is ſomething inſerted, or interlin'd, 
W hich ſhould regularly have come in where the Character 
is plac'd. See CHARACTER, 
; 7 the Ladingor Freight of a Ship: See ER RIOHx, 
and Lapixe. 0 
„Ide Cargo of this Veſſel is of ſuch or ſuch a Commo- 
| * Ty is the proper Seaſon for a Cargo of Codfiſh, of 
ines, Oc. 
ngo is ſometimes alſo us'd for an Invoice of the Goods 
wherewith a Ship is laden. See Invoics. 
CARISTID 8, or CARIATES, in Architecture; ſee 
ARYATIDES, 
. CARICOUS Timor, is a Swelling reſembling the Fi- 
Wy Sure of a Fig; ſuch, frequently, are the Piles. See Pi- 
<5, and HeMorrR nos, | | 
1 wa Vaed comes from Carica, a Fig ; or from Caria, a 
W ſometimes (aid N . 
Ds fn Chirurgery, ce. a kind of Rottenneſs, pe- 
icio ez axiting, either from a conſtant Afflux of 
| . N from their Acrimony; or from a Bruiſe, 
ue Eins ee Luxation, Venereal Diſorders, corroſive 
g er WP eing ſtripp'd, or laid bare of their Fleſh, and 
. ky to the Air, Sc. Tis a common Obſervation, 
"oy res. more difficult to cure than an Ulcef, when 
Jacent Bone is become carious. See ULCER, 


The Yord in the original Zatin, ſignifies Rottenneſs. 
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C AR * 
tian, Sc. and particularly the Pouder of Diapente. After 
uſing the Tinctures, the Pouders are apply'd on Lint, in 
form of a Pledget. An Actual Cautery, apply'd to the 
carious Part through a Canula, c. is frequently found 
ſucceſsful. See CAUrERx. * | 

Anatomiſts, in difſeQing of Bodies, ſometimes find ca- 
rious Bones; particularly thoſe of the Jaws, Legs, Qc. 
where nothing of that Kind was ſuſpected during the Per- 
ſon's Liſe- time; nor any Diſorder felt therefrom : Whence 
Mr. Cheſelden conjectures, that the Cure of a carious Bone 
might be directly attempted, without waiting, as our Chi- 
rurgeons uſually do, for an Exfoliation. | 

ARINA, a LZatin Term, properly ſignifying the Keel 
of a Ship; or the long piece o Timber running along the 
Bottom of the Ship, from Head to Stern ; upon which the 
whole Structure is built, or fram'd. See KRET. 

CaRINA, is alſo frequently us'd for the whole 4 
or Bulk of a Ship; containing the Hull, or all the Space 
below the Deck. Hurt. Hence: the Word is allo us'd, 
by a Figure, for the whole Ship. See 8uIir. 


Carina, among Anatomiſts, is us'd for the firſt Ru- 


diments, or Embryo of a Chick, when in the Shell; ſee 
EmMBRyo, 

The Carina conſiſts of the entire Vertebræ, as they ap- 
pear after ten or twelve Days Incubation. See Ecs. 

"Ts thus call'd, becauſe crooked, in form of the Keel of 
a Ship. See GENERATION. Botaniſts, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, uſe the Word Caring, to expreſs the lower Petalum 
of a papillinaceous Flower. The Leaves alſo of the A/ 
phadelus, they ſay, are carinated. 

CARINA, is alſo us'd in the antient Architecture. The 
Romans gave the Name Caring to all Buildings in form of 
a Ship; as we ſtill call Nave, from Navis Ship, the mid- 
dle or principal Vault of our Gothic Churches; becauſe it 
has that Figure. 

CaRiNz, were alſo Weepers; or Women hir'd, among 
the antient Romans, to weep at Funerals: They were 
thus call'd from Caria, the Country whence moſt of em 
came. See FUNERAL, 

CARIPI, a kind of Horſe-Guards among the Turks. 
The Caripi, to the Number of about 1000, are not Slaves, 
nor bred up in Seraglios or Seminaries, like the reſt ; but 
are generally Moors, or renegado Chriſtians, who having 
follow'd Adventures, and being poor, and their Fortune 
to ſeek, by their Dexterity and Courage have arriv'd at the 
Rank of Horſe Guards to the Grand Signior. They march 
with the Ulufagi on the Left hand, behind him; their 
pay 12 Aſpers per Day. 

he Word Caripi fignifies Poor, and Stranger. 

CARISTIA, or rather CHARISTIA, a kind of Feaſt, 
among the old Romans, held on the 19th of February, 
in honour of the Goddeſs Concord. The Cariſtia were 
inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh Peace and Amity, in Families em- 
broil'd, or at variance in themſelves. It conſiſted in a great 
Entertainment made in each Family, to which no Stran- 

ers were admitted, but only Relations and Kindred, The 
= and Freedom inſpir'd by the Repaſt, was look'd upon 
as a proper means to reunite divided Minds; to which the 
ood Offices of ſo many Friends wou'd greatly contribute. 


he Word comes from the Greek yas, Grace, Union, 


Peace. This Feaſt was alſo called Dies Care Cognationis. 
Vigenere calls it the Good Cheer. 
CARLINE, or CAROLINE, a Plant, of the Thiſtle kind, 


faid to have been diſcover'd by an Angel to Charlemaign, 


to cure his Army of the Plague : whence its Denominati- 
on. Its Root is of ſervice as a Diuretic and Sudorific, in 
all peſtilential Diſorders. | 

ARLINGS, in a Ship, two pieces of Timber lying 
fore and aft, along from one Beam to another, directly over 
the Keel; ſerving as a Foundation for the whole Body of 
a Ship : on theſe the Ledges reft, whereon the Planks of 
the Deck, and other Matters of Carpentry are made faſt. 
The Carlings have their Ends let into the Beams call'd 
Culvertail. The great Carlings, is that whereon the Main- 
maſt ſtands: we alſo ſay, Carling of the Capſtan, Botts, &c. 

CARLING Knees, are Timbers going athwart the Ship, 
from the Sides to the Hatch-way, ſerving to ſuſtain the 
Deck on both Sides. 

CARMELITES, an Order of Religious, making one of 
the four Orders of Mendicants, or . Friars; and 
taking both its Name, and Origin from Carmel, a Moun- 
tain of Syria, formerly inhabited by the Prophets Elias 
and Fliſha, and by the Children of the Prophets; from 
whom this Order pretends to deſcend in an uninterrupted 
Succeſſion. The manner in which they make out their 
Antiquity, has ſomething in it too ridiculous to be rehears'd. 
Some among em pretend they are Nephews to J. C. 
Others go further, and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and 
the antient Druids regular Branches of their Order. 

Phocas, a Greek Monk, ſpeaks the moſt reaſonably ; he 
ſays, that in his Time, vis. in 1185, Elias's Cave was till 
extant on the Mountain; near which were the Remains of 
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a Building, which intimated there had been antiently a 


Monaſtery ; that ſome Years before, an old Monk, a Prieſt 


of Calabria, by Revelation, as he pretended, from the 
Prophet Elias, fix'd there, and aſſembled ten Brothers. In 
1209, Albert, Patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave the Solitaries 
a rigid Rule; which Yapebrech has fince printed. In 
1217, or, according to others, 1226, 1 Honorinus III, 
approv'd and confirm'd it ; tho it was after mitigated by 
Innocent IV. S. Louis brought ſome of theſe Carmeliſes 
with him from the Holy Land into France. Many of the 


Pofes give them the Titles of Brothers of the Bleſſed Vir- 


gin. This Order is eminent for the Devotion of the Sca- 
pulary, for its Miſſions, and for the great Number of Saints 
it has ſtock'd the. Remiſb Church withal. In the laſt 
Century, there were four Canonizations in this Order, vis. 
of S. Thereſa, S. Andrew Corſin, S. Mag. de Pazzi, and 
S. J. de le Croix. | 

The Order of the Carmelites is divided into two Bran- 
ches, vis. Carmelites of the antient Obſervance, call'd the 
mitigated, or moderate ; and thoſe of the ſtrict Obſer- 
vance, call'd Hare: ſooted Carmelites. The antient Obſer- 
vance has only one General, under whom are 40 Provinces 3 
and the Congregation of Mantua, which has a Vicar-Ge- 
neral. The ſtrict Obſervance has two Generals; one in 
Spain, having fix Provinces under his Command; and ano- 
ther in 7aly, with 12 in ſeveral Parts of Europe. 

Bare. ſooted CARMELITEs, are a Reform of the antient Car- 
melites, ſet on foot in 1540, by S. Thereſa ; ſo call'd from 
their going barefcored, She — with the Convents of 
Nuns, whom ſhe reſtor'd to the primitive Auſterity of the 
Order, which had been mitigated by Innocent IV. in 1245; 
and at length carry'd the ſame Reform among the Friars. 
Pius V. approv'd the Deſign, and Gregory III. confirm'd 
the Reform in 1580, There are two Congregations of 
bare-footed Carmelites, which have each their General, and 
their ſeveral Conſtitutions : The one the Congregation of 
Spain, divided into fix Provinces; the other call'd the Con- 
gregation of [aly, comprehending all the reſt, not depend- 
ing on Spain. | 

Knights of Mount CARMuET, are a Military Order of 
Knights Hoſpitallers, inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. of 
France, under the Title, Habit, and Rule of our Lady of 
Mount Carmel ; and in conſequence of the Bull of Fope 
Pati V. in 1608, united to the Order of St. Lazarus of 
Feruſalem, with all its Commandaries, Priories, and other 
Goods, for its Endowment. 

The Founder propos'd it to conſiſt of 100 French Gen- 
tlemen, who ſhould bo oblig'd, in Times of War, to march 
cloſe to the Kings of France, as their Guard. Authors 
are much divided, whether to call this a new Inſtitution, 
or a Reſtauration of that of S. Zazarus ; tho tis generally 
carry'd from the former. See Lazarus. 

CARMEN, an antient Term among the Latins, us'd, in 
its general Senſe, to ſignify a Verſe; but in its proper Senſe 
a Fell, or Charm, form of Expiation, Execration, &9c. 
couch'd in a few Words, plac'd in a myſtic Order, on 
which its efficacy depended. See VERSE, CHRARM, c. 

Some fetch the Origin of the poetical Carmina hence; 
and ſay, they took that Name from their Reſemblance to 
theſe Spells: Others, on the contrary, ſay, that the Spells 
had their Origin ſrom the Poetical * and took their 
Name from their reſemblance thereto. 

Vigeaere deri ves Carmen from Carmenta, becauſe that 
Propheteſs couch'd her Predictions in Verſes, or ſhort Pe- 
riods: but others ſay, the Propheteſs took the Name Car- 
menta, from Carmen, on the ſame account. See CARMEN- 
TALIA. 

Pezron fetches the Original of Carmen, from the Celtic 
Carm, the Shout of Joy, or the Verſes which the an- 
tient Bards ſung, to encourage the Soldiers before the 
Combat: adding, that the Greek yapun, figniftes Combat 
and Jay, which is true; but then it does not come from 
the Celtic Carm, but from xaew, gaudeo. 

CARMENTALIA, a Feaſt among the old Romans, ce- 


lebrated annually on the 15th of January, in honour of 
Carmenta, or Carmentis, a Propheteſs of Arcadia, Mother 
of Euander, with whom ſhe came into Traly 60 Years be- 
fore the Trojan War. This Feaſt was eſtabliſnh'd on occa- 
ſion of a great Fecundity among the Roman Dames, after 
a general Reconciliation with their Husbands, with whom 
they had been at variance, in regard of the uſe of Coaches 
being prohibited them by an Edict of the Senate. *T'was 
the Women who celebrated this Feaſt : He who offer'd 
the Sacrifices, was call'd Scerdos Carmentalis. 

Authors are divided about the Origin of the Word Car- 
menta ; Vigenere ſays, the Propheteſs was ſo call'd Quaſi 
Carens Meute, out of her Senſes, or out of her ſelf: 
by reaſon of the Enthuſiaſm ſhe frequently fell into. Others 
fay, ſhe took her Name from Carmen, Verſe ; becauſe her 
Prophefies were couch'd in Verſes : but YV;genere, on the 


contrary, maintains Carmen to be deriv'd trom Carments. 
Sce CARMEN, 


CAR 1 
CARMINATIVES, in Medicine, are Rem); 
ther Simple or Compound, us d in a Cholic, vo Wha 
tulent Diſtemper; to diſpel the Wind. er 
The four Carminative Flowers, are thoſe of (, 
Melilot, Motherwort, and Dill. modi, 


Tbe Word comes from the Latin Carminare, |, 


cleanſe, purge; tho Dr. Quincy makes its Or, % 
— 5 he ſays, it rok, 80 the Word Goth Mr 
ing it in the Senſe of an Invocation, or Charm , ind tk. 
it to have been a general Name for all Medicines « 10 
operated like Charms, 1. e. in an extraordina * 
— as the molt violent Pains were frequently K 
from pent-up Wind, which immediately ceaſe u * 
perſion; the Term Carminative became in a eule * 
apply'd to Medicines which gave Relief in windy C 
as if they cur'd by Inchantment. But this Derivation N 
pears a little too much ſtrain'd. N 

CARMINE, a red Cobour, very vivid, bordering foe. 
what on the Purple, us'd by Painters in Miniature. 
ſometimes Painters in Oil, tho rarely, by reaſon of A 
ceſſive Price. Carmine is the molt valuable Product of 
the Cochineal Meſtique ; which is a Fecula or Sedim 
reſiding at the botom of the Water, wherein is 0 
Cochineal Cotian, and Autour : Some add Rocoy, but thi 
gives the Carmine too much of the Orange caſt. Ty, 
good, it muſt be almoſt in an impalpable Pouder. See Ry 
Min1aTuRE, c. 

Some make Carmine with Brafile Wood, Fernamboyc 
and Gold Leaf, beat in a Mortar, and ſteep'd in Whiteyine 
Vinegar ; the Scum arifing from this Mixture, upon boiling 
when dry'd, makes Carmine : But this Kind is vaſtly ine. 
rior to the former. | 

CARNATION, Fle/b-Colour, in Painting, is underioy] 
of all the Parts of a Picture in general which repreſent 
Fleſh ; or which are naked and without Drapery, Tin 
and Corregio, in Italy, and Rubens and Van Dyke in Fly. 
ders, excell'd in Carnations. See COLOURING, 

It muſt be here obſerv'd, that the Word Carnatimn i; 
not properly us'd for any particular Part of the Perſon paint 
ed ; but for the whole Nudity of the Piece. 

CARNAVAL, or CARNIVAL, a Seaſon of Mirth and 
Rejoicing, obſerv'd with great Solemnity by the Jalian, 
— articularly at Venice. The Carnaval Time commen- 
ces from Twelfth Day, and holds till Lent. 

Feaſts, Balls, Operas, Concerts of Mufic, Intrigues, Mat- 
riages, Cc. are chiefly held in Carnaval Time. The Word 
is form'd of the Italian Carnavale; which M. Du Cane 
derives from Carn-a-val, by reaſon the Fleſh then goes to 
Pot, to make amends for the Seaſon of Abſtinence enſuing, 
Accordingly, in the corrupt Latin, he obſerves, it vn 
call'd Carnelævamen, and Carniſprivium ; as the Spaniards 
{fill denominate it Carnes tollendas. | 

CARNEL. The building of Ships firſt with their Inn. 
ber and Beams, and after bringing on their Planks, is call 
Carnel-work, to diſtinguiſh it from Clinch-wotk. 

Thoſe Veſſels alſo which go with Mizen-ſails inſtead df 
Main-fails, are by ſome call'd Carnels. 8. 

CARNIVORO Us, an Epithet apply'd to thoſe Animals 
which naturally ſeek, and feed on Fleſh. See Anima, and 
Foop. + 

"Tis a Diſpute among Naturaliſts, whether or no Man 
be naturally Carnivorous; ſome contending that the Fru 
of the Earth were intended as his ſole Food, and that tua 
Neceſſity in ſome Places, and Luxury in others, that firl 
prompted them to feed upon their Fellow-Animals. Ty- 
thagoras and his Followers look'd on it as a great Impiet3 
and ſtrictly abſtain'd from all Fleſh, from the Notion ot 
Metempſychoſis : and their Succeſſors, the"Brachmans, d 
tinue the ſame to this Day. See PrrHACORIANs, an 
BRACHMANS, | 

The Confideration Gaſſendus chiefly infiſts on, why Man 
ſhould not be Carnivorons, is the Structure and Conformi- 
tion of our Teeth ; moſt of em being either Jnciſores d 
Molitores ; not ſuch as Carnivorons Animals are furni 
withal, proper to tear Fleſh ; except the four Canin As 
if Nature had rather prepar'd us be cutting Herbs, Roo 
Sc. than for tearing Fleſh. See TEETR. To whi 
may be added, that when we do feed on Fleſh, tis 8 
without a preparatory Coction, by boiling, roaſting, | 
And even then, as Dr. Drake obſerves, they arc the \ in 
eſt of Digeſtion of all other Foods, and are prohibited. 
Fevers, and many other Diſtempers: And laſtly, that N 
dren are rather averſe to all Animal Foods, till their of 
lates become vitiated by Cuſtom ; and the breeding 
Worms in them, is generally aſerib'd to the too haſty 
io Fleſh. 1 

o theſe Arguments Dr. Vallis, in the Phileſof 12 
Tranſactions, ſubjoins another; which is, that all Uh 
peds which feed on Herbs or Plants, have a long Cart 
a Cæcum at the upper End of it, or ſomewhat de from 
which conveys the Food, by a long and large Progr s * 
the Stomach downwards, in order to a ſlower a 
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fines ; but that in Carnivorous Ani- 
nger Stay our —_ 06d inſtead thereof there is a 
mals ſuch ad ſlender Gur, and quicker Paſſage thro the 
nore ſhort © Now, in Man, the Cæcum is very viſible; 
preſtines, ſumption that Nature, who is {till conſiſtent 
— If did not intend him for a Carnivorous Ani. 
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we grow up, 
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| g Fleſh, in Anatomy, Sc. is properly underſtood 
of „ 4 of the Body, io the 5 : | 
all, as only to retain Blood enough to preſerve their Co- 
= red. Anatomiſts uſually define Fleſh, a fimilar, fibrous, 
Tr thick Part; and diſtinguiſh it into five Kinds, vis. 
E Muſcular, Similar, or Fibrous; ſuch as is the Subſtance 
| of the Heart, and other Muſcles. See Mvuscrs. 2. Pa- 
| Tenchymonts, as the Lungs, Liver, and Spleen were anti- 


Wently jup sd to be; but ſince the uſe of Glaſſes, it's now 

known, Hat all the Viſcera and other Parts are Vaſcular, 
ad nothing but a Plexus, or Congeries of ſmall Veſſels 
Ind Canals. 3. Viſcerous, as that of the Stomach and 
Guts. 4. Glandulous, as that of the Pancreas, Breaſts, 
Tonfils, Sc. 5. Spurious, as the Pleſh of the Lips, Gums, 
Glands of the Penis, Wc. 

Caro, is alſo us'd, in Botany, for the Pulp, Fleſh, or 
Wc Subſtance contain d within any Plant, or its Fruit; ſuch 
as the Pulp of Caſſia, Tamarinds, Prunes, &9c. | 
S Caro Muſculoſa quadrata, in Anatomy, a Muſcle fo 
Wcall'd by Fallopius and Spigelius, but more popularly Pal- 
W127is brevis. See PALMARIsS. 

CAROLINES, an Epithet given to the four Books com- 
Wpos'd by Order of Charlemaign, to refute the IId Council 
Jof Nice. 

The Carolines contain 120 Heads of Accuſation againſt 
that Council, and are couch'd in very harſh, reproachful 
Terms. Some Authors doubt of the Antiquity and Ge- 
nujneneſs of theſe Books: They are attributed by ſome to 
Angibran, Biſhop of Metz ; by others to Alcuin : but others, 
with more Reaſon, aſcribe em to the Biſhops of France; al- 
ledging, that Pope Adrian having ſent Charlemaign the Acts 
Jof the Council in 790, he gave them to be examin'd by the 
French Biſhops ; and that the Carolines was the Anſwer they 
W return'd, The Carolines were ſent to the Pope about the 
Time of the Council of Frankfort; and were firſt printed 
Win 1549, by M. Du Tiller, Biſhop of Meaur, under the 
Name of Friphele, 

& CAROLUS, an antient Gold Coin, ſtruck in the Reign 
of K. Charles I. Its Value, c. ſee under Corn. 

8 CAROTIDS, in Anatomy, two Arteries of the Neck, 
one on each Side, ſerving to convey the Blood from the 
Aorta, to the Brain. See AxTERY, Broop, and Br Ain. 

The right Carotid ariſes from the Subclavian, juſt where 
that ſprings out of the Porta; but the left immediately 
Jout of the Aorta. They both lie pretty deep, and being 

detended by the Aſpera Arteria, paſs free from any Com- 

reflure, and without ſending out almoſt any Branches, 
raight to the Cranium. TJult before their Arrival there, 
they ſend forth the external Carotid ; and paſſing the Os 
Petroſum, proceed on with ſome Circumvolutions ; till lay- 
ng afide their muſcular Membrane, and giving Branches 
to the Dura Mater, they paſs along the Cranium, defend- 
a by the Sides of the Sella 7. urcica, and Dura Mater: 
nar edu Branches to the outer Parts of the Pia Mater, 

zune Nerves, they at laſt reach the Cerebrum; where divi- 


m. . infinite Ramifications, they are loſt in the cortical 


3 or perhaps proceed e | 
3 Fee Cine Ar n 
ries, eme plac'd the Seat of Drouſineſs in theſe Ar- 
es, Wnence they had the Name Carotids, nap@ ſignify- 


ing Drouſineſs: f. f 
thargic and 4 ple lame Reaſon they were call'd Le- 
CARPE ; 


a kind of Dance, or Milita Exerciſe, in 
he Athenians and N erform'd by 


Lats lurpriz'd: The 
and 785 uitting his Plough, betakes himſelf to his Arms, 


to the ound defence of his Oxen. The Whole perform d 
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Sometimes the Robber was overcome, and ſometimes 


CAR 


the Labourer ; the Victor's Reward being the Oxen and 
Plough. The Deſign of the Exerciſe, was to teach and 
accuſtom the Peaſants, to defend themſelves againſt the 
Attacks of Ruffians. 

CARPENTERS- Vork, in a Building, includes the 
Framing, Flooring, - Roofing ; the Foundation, Carcaſs, 
Doors, Windows, &c. See Fr aminc, FrookinG, Roor- 
ING, FounDaATiONn, Carcass, Door, WIx Dow, Oc. 

CARPENTER's Joint-Rule. Sec Rutz. ; 

CARPENTRY, the Art of cutting, framing, and join- 
ing large Pieces of Wood, for the Ules of Building ; ſee 
Bv1iLDING. | 

Carpentry is one of the Arts ſubſervient to Architecture, 
and is divided into two Branches, Horſe Carpentry, and 
Ship Carpentry : The firſt employ'd in Raifing, Roofing, 
Flooring, c. of Houſes, £9c. Fee Hovsx. | 

The ſecond in the Conſtruction of Veſſels for Sea; as 
Ships, Barks, Barges, Boats, Sc. See Suit, Oc. 

he Rules and Practices in Carpentry, as to Planing, 
Sawing, Morte ffeng, Tenanting, Scribing, Paring, Mould- 
ing, &c. are much the ſame as thoſe in Joinery ; fo like- 
wile are the Tools, or Inſtruments, and the Suff the ſame 
in both: All the Difference between the two Arts confiſt- 
ing in this, that Joinery is us'd in the ſmaller and more cu- 
rious Works ; ſee Jointky : and Carpentry in the larger, 
ftronger, and coarſer. See Sawine, ScrrpinG, MovrDinG, 
PLANI No, c. ſee alſo Saw, Cuiss EL, Pr. AN E, Cc. 

Fr, Pyrard aſſures us, that the Art of Carpentry is in 
its greateſt Perfection in the Maldives Iflands : Their 
Works, there, he obſerves, are fo artfully manag'd, that 
they will hold tight and firm without either Nails or Pins. 
He adds, they are fo curiouſly put together, that no body 
can take em aſunder, but thoſe acquainted with the Myſtery. 

THE Word is deriv'd from the Latin Carpentum, a Car, 
or Cart. | 

CARPET Tapts, a fort of Covering, work'd either with 
the Needle, or on a Loom ; to be ſpread on a Table, 
Trunk, an Eſtrade, or even a Paſſage, or Floor. Perſian 
and Turky Carpets are thoſe moſt priz'd ; eſpecially the 
former. Carpets that had a Hair or Shag on one fide only, 
were call'd by the Antients Tapetes; ſuch as had a Shag 
on both ſides, were call'd Amphitaperes. 

Among Jockeys, to ſhave the Carpet, is to Gallop very 
clofe, or near the Ground ; a Fault Foreigners charge on 
the Exgliſh Horſes. See Garrtoe. 

An Affair, Propoſal, &9c. are ſaid to be brought on the 
Carpet, when they are under Confideration, Cc. 

- CARPOBALSAM, or CARPOBALSAMUM, is the 
Fruit of the Balm, or Balſam Tree; very much reſem- 
bling, both in Figure, Size, and Colour, that of Turpentine. 
See Barn. 

*Tis much doubted, whether the Carpobalſam ſold in the 
Shops be the ſame with that of the Antients ; as not having 
the ſame Marks. The Apothecaries uſe to ſubſtitute Cu- 
bebes in lieu of it, as having the ſame Qualities. The 
Word comes from the Greek xa ?, Fruit, and barmp®©, 
Balm. | 


CARPOCRATIANS, a Branch of the antient Gnoſtics, | 


ſo call'd from Carpocras, who in the IId Century reviv'd, 
and improv'd upon the Errors of Simon Magus, Menander, 
Saturnine, and other Gnoſtics. He own'd, with them, one 
ſole Principle and Father of all Things, whoſe Name, as 
well as „g was unknown. The World, he taught, 
was created by Angels, vaſtly inferior to the firſt Principle. 
He N the Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt ; 1 him a 
mere Man, tho pofleſs'd of uncommon Gifts, which ſet 
him above other Creatures. He inculcated a Community 
of Women; and taught, that the Soul could not be puri- 
fy'd, till it had committed all kinds of Abominations ; 
making that a neceſſary Condition of Perfection. See Gnos- 
Tics, and CERINTHIANS. . 

CARUS, in Anatomy, the Vriſt; or that Part be- 
tween the Palm of the Hard, and the Arm. See HAN. 

The Wriſt conſiſts of eight Bones of different Figures 
and Bulks, plac'd in two Ranks, four in each: The 
firſt Rank is articulated with the two Fo/zils ; the ſecond 
with the Bones of the er re They are ſtrongly ty d 
together by the Ligaments which come from the Radius, 
and by the annular Ligament, through which the Tendons 
which move the Fingers paſs: Altho this Ligament be 
thought but one, yet it gives a particular Caſe to every 
Tendon which paſſes through it. The Word comes from 
the Greek xf” The Arabians call it Raſetta; the 
Latins Carpiſmus. | 

CARRIAGE, a Vehicle for the Conveyance of Perſons, 
Baggage, Merchandizes, Cc. from one Place to another. 
See VEHICLE. 

CARRIAGE of 4 Cannon, is the Frame, or Timber-work 
whereon it is mounted; ſerving to point and direct it for 
ſhooting, and to convey it from place to place. See Can- 


NON. | 
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without Spokes. 
The * 5 8964 of a Field-Piece, conſiſts of two Wheels, 


which carry long and ſtrong wooden Beams, or Cheeks, be- 
tween which the Cannon is as it were fram'd, moving on 
its Trunnions as on a Center: When tis requir d to move 
them, they add a Vant-Train, compos'd of two ſmaller 
Wheels. | | 
The ordinary Proportion, is for the Carriage to have 15 
of the Length of 'the Gun ; the Wheels to be half the 
Length of the Piece in height: four times the Diameter, 
or Cailiber, gives the Depth of the Planks at the fore End; 
in the Middle 35. | 
In Agriculture, Carriage is a Furrow cut for the Convey- 
ance of Water, or the Draining of the plow'd Ground, &c. 
CARRIERE, or CARRIER, or CAREER, in the 
Manage, a Place inclos'd with a Barrier, wherein they run 


the Ring. See BARRIER. _ 
The Word is alſo us'd for the Horſe- courſe it ſelf, pro- 


vided it don't exceed 200 Paces. 

In the antient Circus, the Carrier was the Space the 
Bige, or Quaarige, were to run at full ſpeed, to gain the 
Prize. Sce Circus, 19239 

CaRRIER, in Falconry, is a flight or tour of the Bird, 
about 120 Yards : If it mount more, it's call'd a double 
Carrier; if leſs, a ſemi- Carrier. | 

CARROUSAL, or CAROUSAL, a Courſe, or Conteſt 
of Chariots and Horſes : or a magnificent Entertainment, 
on occaſion of ſome publick Nr conſiſting in a Ca- 
valcade of ſeveral Perſons, richly dreſs d, and equipp'd at- 
ter the manner of the antient Cavaliers, divided into Squa- 
drons, meeting in ſome publick Place, and practiſing Juſts, 
Tournaments, and other noble Exerciſes. See JusT, and 
TouRNAMENT. 

The Afcors introduc'd Cyphers, Liveries, and other Or- 
naments of their Arms, with Trappings, Sc. for their Hor- 
ſes. The Geths added Creſts, Plumes, £9c. | 
The Word comes from the Italian Caroſello, a Diminu- 
tive of Carro, Chariot. Tertullianaſcribes the Invention of 
Carrouſals to Circe; and will have 'em inſtituted in honour 
of the Sun, her Father : whence ſome derive the Word 
from Carrus, or Currus Solis. | | 

CARR-TAKERS, are Officers of the King's Houſhold, 
who, when the Court travels, have charge to provide Wag- 
gons, Carts, Sc. to tranſport the King's Furniture and 

aggage. | | 

CARTE BLANCHE, a French Term, ſeldom us'd but 
in this Phraſe, To gl ve, or ſend any one the Carte blanche; 
7.e. to ſend him a blank Paper, ſign'd, for him to fill up 
with what Conditions he pleaſes. "i | | 

CARTESIAN Philoſophy, or CAR'TESIANISM, the 
Syſtem of Philoſophy advanc'd by Des Cartes, and main- 
tain'd by his Followers, the Carteſiaus. See PuiLosor HL; 
ſce a ſo CAR TESL ANS. 

The Cartaſian Philoſophy is founded on two great Prin- 
ciples, the one Metaphyſical, the other Phyſical, His 
Menphyſical Principle is this, I think, therefore I am. 
This Principle has been attack'd and defended, with a 
world of Spirit; and a world of Zeal and Partiality on ei- 
ther fide : For, tho it be true, that we are as ſure by an 
inward Perception or .Conſciouſneſs that we exiſt, as that 
we think; yet 'tis true, too, that the Concluſion of this 
Reaſoning J am, is drawn from the Antecedent I think : 
fince to think, ſuppoſes to be, or exiſt; and the Mind ſees 
clearly, the neceflary Connection between thinking and 


being. 


But this Principle Des Cartes ſhould not have propos'd, 


as a new Diſcovery : The World knew e'er he taught it, 
that in order to hin, tis requir'd to be ; and that he 
who actually ihinks, actually exiſts. Sce ExisTENCE, and 
THiNKiNG, g 

The Phyſical Principle of Carteſianiſin is this, that there 
is nothing but Subſtances : which appears a dangerous 
Principle to the Divines ; and is accordingly controverted 
every Day in the Schools of the Catholicks; who under- 
take to prove, that there are abſolute Accidents. See Ac- 
CIDENT, | 

Subſtance he makes of two Kinds; the one a Sub- 
ſtance that thinks; the other, a Subſtance extended. Actual 
Thought, therefore, and actual Extenſion, are the Eſſen- 
ces of Subſtance: So that the thinking Subſtance cannot 
be without ſome actual Thought; nor can any thing be re- 
trench d from the Extenſion of a Thing, without taking 
away ſo much of its Subſtance. 

The firſt Article of this is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 
ſhews, that 7hinking is not eſſential to the Soul, or that 
its Eſſence does not confilt in Thought; but that there are 
various Occaſions wherein it does not think at all. See 
Ivza. The latter is ſtiffly oppos'd by the Jeſuits, 8c. as 
inconſiſtent with the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation; but is 
much better confuted by the modern Writers, from the 


Principles of the Nezetozian Philoſophy. See MartTER, 


ExXTENS10N, ESC. 
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The Carniact of a Ship Gun, conſiſts of two Wheels, 


Tome meaſure, is owing the preſent Syſtem o Mechanic 
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The Eſſence of Matter thus fix'd in 9 
Cartes naturally concludes there is no Vacuum oe 
ſibility thereof in Nature; but that the Worlds 
full: For mere Space is precluded, by his Prins _ 
gard, Extenſion being imply'd in the Idea of & ny, . 
is ſo too. If there were any ſuch thing as a . 
he, it might be meaſur'd : The Vacuum, thenpnntl 
tended, and of conſequence is Matter; every thi 10 
ed being Matter. See Vacuum, and PLenom, » * 

Theſe Principles of Phyſicks once ſuppos d, Mal 
explains mechanically, and according to the Laws 7 
tion, how the World was form'd ; and whenes than 
ſent Appearances of Nature. He ſuppoſes, t at Goa 
ted Matter of an indefinite Extenſion ; that he 1 Wy 
this Matter into little ſquare Portions, or Maſſes ſull of | 
gles ; that he hawks two Motions on this Mane * 
whereby each Part revolv'd round its Centre _ 
whereby an Aſſemblage, or Syſtem of em, tum 
common Centre: Whence aroſe as many differen 9 i 
or Eddies, as there were different Maſſes of M Wl 
W grins 3 Centers. 1 

Theſe things, thus ſet a-going, the Conſequen 8 
ding to Des Cartes, in —_ ortex, will bs ol — 
The Parts of Matter cou'd not move and rege 
each other, without having their Angles gradually wes, 
and this continual Friction of Parts and Angles, mutt ö 
duce three Elements: the firſt, an infinitely fing bt 
form'd of the Angles broke off ; the ſecond, the Spheres u 
maining, after all the angular Irregularities are thus remoyas 
theſe two make the Matter of his firſt and ſecond. Heme 
And thoſe Particles not yet render d ſmooth: and ſpherighs 
and which till retain ſome of their. Angles. and ham 
Parts, make the third Element. See ExZMRMr. 5 

Now the firſt, or ſubtileſt Element, according to the 
Laws of Motion, muſt take up the Center of each den 
or Vortex, by reaſon of the Smallneſs of its A Ml 
this is the Matter which conſtitutes the Sum, and the Fig 
Stars above, and the Fire below. See Sun, Binwwdl 
The ſecond Element, compos'd of Spheres, \makes than 
moſphere, and all the Matter between the Earth and 
Fix'd Stars ; in ſuch manner, as that the largeſt Sphenl 
are always next the Circumference of the Vorn Wi 
ſmalleſt next its Center. See Air, and Arun, th 
third Element, or the hooked Particles, is the Man 
compoſes the Earth, all terreſtrial Bodies, Comets, Spoy, 
in the Sun, Sc. See Eaxrn, Cour, Seors, 86. . 

This Syſtem, tho very artfully concerted, yetcanieni 
it more of the Air of a Romance, than of a — Philoſo- 
phy. Accordingly, both Divines. and Philoſophers ayes 

ane 


I 
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on it: the firſt, that it leads to Atheiſm,- 
the Maintainers of an Eternal Matter, with means 
from the Laws of Motion, to account for the Prada 
the World: Tho, tis certain, Des Cartes ſupposd a BY 
ty ; and ſo muſt all who admit his Philoſophy ; ele 
will they derive that Motion of Matter, ,which of h 
deſtitute of any ſuch Principle ? 1, 1, _ 
But the Philoſophers have much better Pleas ag 
and the Elements, ſubtile Matter, hooked Atoms, 1 
tices, and other Machines, are now nearly on the lan 
footing with the occult Qualities of the antient Peripl 
ticks. See SUBTILE Matter, Vox riczs, Hoon 
ticles, &c. 1 
Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing Geometry into wy 
ficks, and accounting for Natural ö from tdi 
Laws of Mechanicks, did infinite ſervice to Ph 
and contributed, both by his Practice and Exampig 
purge it from that venerable Ruſt, which in a long ous 
on of Ages it had contracted: Accordingly, to bin 


or Newtonian Philoſop iy ; ſee NzwTonian Phi 
 Carteſianiſm was ready to be prohibited by an Arne 
the Parliament of Paris ; and had been ſo, in eg 
for a Burleſque Addreſs preſented to the Firſt esd 
_ CAR TESIANS, a Se& of Philoſophers, who bun 
aſſert Carteſian Principles. See CRT ESI PHH, 
Monſieur Rene des Cartes, the noble Founder of H 
was of Bretagne, born in the Year 1596. His Meng 
informs us, That having maſter'd all the Lean 
of the Schools, which prov'd ſhort of his Expenll 
„ he betook himſelf to the Army, in Germany and Haw 
& gary; and there ſpent his vacant Winter Hours, 08 
« paring the Myſteries and Phænomena of Natusg vi 
“e the Laws of Mathematicks; daring to hope, that 
6 might unlock the other. Quitting, there fo, aW 
“ Purſuits, he retir'd to a little Village near ans 
« Holland; where ſpending 25 Years in continual il 
ing and Meditation, he effected his Defign.” _. 
He was a Perſon of the greateſt Genius, Penetration 1 
Judgment, both as to the. Invention, and order 
and diſpofing of Things. He begun a new Method of 
loſophy, and finiſh'd it, on his own Foundation. 1 
tory of his Life, is beſt learnt from his own incoml 
5 mW, 
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i Reputation in Foreign Nations, 
8 eh confilts of four Faces, 
rn Encomiums. It was erected in 
* 21. dy'd, in the Year 16 30, by Monſicur 
; * King of France's Reſident in that Court, 
ES were afcerwards remov'd to Paris, by Order 

IV. and a ftately Mauſoleum built over em, in 


* 
of St. Gene of Religious inſtituted by 


Rs} * 4 
7 
* 
a 7 
— 
= 
iy 


| | 8, an Order 
SANG Ut 1086. The Rule given them by 


2 is amceeFingly rigorous ; their Houſes were 
12 £ 


— 


rr. endeavours to ſhew, that the Car- 
E. __ Ak - to the Auſterity enjoin'd by the 
"Y Sratutes of Gu/gnues their fifth General. M. Ma 
U ar preſent of the Order, anſwers the Abbat; 
cat what he calls the Statutes, or Conſtituti- 

of Gnignes, are, in reality, only Cuſtoms compil'd by 
uud chat they did not become Laws till 
bie French call the curthuſians, Chartreux; 
Eo Houſes Chartreuſe. See CARTE x . 
CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, 
een Animal ; ſofter than a Bone, but harder 


e be nearly of the ſame Nature with 


laces ſeem to 
1 to diſſer as more or leſs hard. See BoNx. 


ary farts, their Fare coarſe, and their Diſ- 
1 — Ne erw d, that the monaſtical Piety is 
r this, than in any of the other Orders. 


; as thoſe, v. g. which form the Sternam; ſee STER- 


Time 


5. 


dien is requir i their natural Elaſticity ſerving them for 

Mont Muſcles, See Nosz, Oc. 

ohter » ill, part | 

rannten Cartilages. Sce LiGaAMENT. | 

LU Thee are Cartilages of e acquiring vari- 
& 


= Name from the Things they reſemble : 


(16530 


ſuppol 
lek by 
lity, make them the Conſe 


oe are ſome very hard, and which even become bony with 


There are others in the latter, 
raking of the Nature of Ligaments, and former; See Coma: From a Lethargy it is diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Fever which attends it, which the Lethargy is free 


1- gam; and by the return of Senſation, which. the lethargic 
is.calld . 


. \ N 


CAS: 


Bartholine, and ſome other Anatomiſts, miſtake the Ca- 
xuncule tor Lacrymal Glands ; which they ſuppoſe plac'd 
on, the Punctum Lacrymale, to prevent the continual 
ſhedding of Tears. But Diouis ſhews the Miſtake, and 
maintains em to be no Glands, but only the Reunion or 
Duplicature of the inner Membrane of the Eyclids. Some 
Anatomiſts ſay, they help to keep the two Punta open, 
when, the Eyes are ſhut. See LAcRTMATLIA Puncta. 

Can ux cui Myrtiformes, in Anatomy; are four little Ca- 
rumcias, orficſhy Knobs, about the ſize of Mulberries, whence 
their Name; found adjoining to, or rather in the Place of 
the Hymen, in the Parts of Generation in Women. Some 
em to be largeſt in Maids, and to grow leſs and 
the uſe of Venery ; but others, with more probabi- 
uences of Venery in the firſt 


Copulation ; dertving em from the broken Membrane of 


— mer, whoſe Fragments thrunk up they appear to 
-  CARUNCULE Papillares, or Mamillares, are little Pro- 
tuberances on the inſide of the Pelvis of the Kidneys, made 
by the Extremities of the Tubes which bring 
from the Glands in the exterior Parts, to the Pelvis. They 
were firſt diſcover d by Carpus; and thus call'd, from their 


See Hymn. 
the Serum 


reſembling a little Teat, or Pa 


They are in form of 
Acorns hcads, and leſs red than 7 


e Fleſh: They are about 


the bigneſs of a Pea, but larger at top than at bottom; 
ending as it were in a Point, in the Place where they are 


perforated, to let the Urine fall into the Baſon. See K1v- 
NEYS, PELvV1s, Sc. 


CAR US,. in Medicine, a Species of an A 


plexy, con- 


= Others are lofter,” and ſerve to compoſe entire Parts; fiſting in a profound Sleep, with a ſudden Deprivation of 
| aſe of the: Nole, Bars, Oc. where an caſy-gentle-Mo- Senſation, and Motion, and an acute Fever. 


The Carus differs from a Coma in this, that the Patient, 
anſwers when interrogated; but not in the 


Ferſon finds, when agitated or prick d; See LxTA UC: 


bpecauſe it reſembles a Ring; another Xyphoj- From à proper 1 by the freedom of Reſpiration, 


eebembiing the Point of, a Dagger; a third 
Sire, becauſe made like a Buckler; and ſo of the 


dare no Cavities for Marrow ; nor any Mem- 
deres, for Senſation. Their, Uſes are to pre- 
bes from being damag'd or wounded by a con- 
een; to join em together by a Snchondreſis; 
ind © contribute, in great meaſure, to the well forming 
B as the Noſe, Ears, Trachea, Eyelids; &c. 
CARTON, or, as we pronounce it, CARTOON, in 
a Dehgn, made on ſtrong Paper, to be afterwards 
and transferr'd on the freſh: Plaiſter of a 


Vall, to 


- Which. is always 
From an Epile ſy, in that there is no 


under its proper Head, AnnyLAn, Scurz- 


urt in an Apoplexy ; ſee ArorLExy: 
Motion or Froth at 


the Mouth in the Carus: From a Syncope, by the Pulſe, 


which is high, and the Face ruddy ; whereas the Pulſe is 
low, and the Face cadaverous in the Syncope : From an 


hyſteric:Suffocation, in that the Patient hears and remem- 


ders things in the latter, not in the former. Sec SND E, 


EriLEesr, Sc. | 

The Caule of the Carus is uſually referr'd to an Inter- 
of the Motion of the Animal Spirits; occaſion'd 
either by their being exhauſted, or obltrucked by ſome cold, 
heavy, pituitous Humour; or by a Contuſion, from ſome 
external Force. The Word comes from the Greek xape;, 
Drouſineſs, heavineſs of the Head. 


2 9 under the Figures 
Robes. See Ox DER of Columns. 


Halter, Wood, Oc. 

We Italian Carroccio, which ſign _ ,,-other,, and even acroſs ; 

ge, or or to th poſſible z char 
ave, 


aper Put 
the more readily c d, or as poſſible, the Figure thereof. Sometimes their Arms 


e Place of the Bullet in the Piece, to whoſe Wben lot 

= x 8 Theſe Cartouches Weight to ſu 

| occationally-wich Muſket-Balls, Nails, Chains, Ec. ordinarily 
* 

AA in the retir 


Th to 3 
n 
is. See scurrrunz 

ecbr, a Term in Anatomy, 


1 le 
tid Caro, ; 
rent Parts of the Body: As, 


U ict» Cuticulares, a Name which ſome Anato- 
b 5 the Nymphe. See Nur RHE. \ | 


join to a Wall, &c. 
em, which may a 


The Antients made the Caryatides frequently to ſupport 
e they call'd Ca- 


CASC ADE, a Cataract, or Fall of Water; either natu- 
ral, as that of Tivolj, &c. or artificial, as thoſe of Ver- 
ſeilles; &c, and that, either falling with a gentle Deſcent, 
as thoſe of the Sau; in form of a Buffet, as at Trianon 3 


ONCULA males, are two little Emi 6 i 8 
Gch e are two little Eminences, one or by degrees, in form of a Perron, as at S. Con; or from 
the great Cant hus, or corner of the Eyes; ſeparating Baſon to Baſon, Oc. The Word comes from the Italian 


' * Puncta Lacrymalia. See Cax Thus. X x Caſtata. 


. 
* 


CAS 


Caſeata, of Caſcare; and that of Cado, to fall. See Ca- 
TARACT. 60 01 Bug + | 
 CASCANS, or CASCANES, in Fortification, are Holes or 
Cavities in form of Wells, made in the Terreplein, near '# 
Ramparr; from whence a Gallery, dug in like manner under 
Ground, is convey'd, to give Air to the Enemy's Mine. 
CASE, in Grammar, is underſtood of the different In- 
flections, or Terminations of Nouns; ſerving to 7 5p the 
different States, or Relations they bear to each other, 
and to the things they repreſent. See Noun, © 
There is a great Diverſity in Grammarians, with regard 
to the Nature and Number of Caſes : They generally find 
fix Caſes, even in moſt of the modern Languages, which 
they call the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Acciiſutive, 
ve, and Ablative : But this ſeems only in compliance 


Vocati 
with their own Ideas, which are form'd on the Greek or 
Latin, and which they transfer to other Languages. 
The Truth is, if by Caſe be only meant an occafional 
Change in the Termination of a Noun, or Name, 
which ſeems to be the juſt Idea of Caſe, (regard bein 
had either to the Reaſon of the Thing, or the Sound o 
the Word Caſis, from Cadere, to fall; and re, Caſus, 
Fall) there will in this Senſe be juſt as many Caſes as there 
are different Terminations of Nouns in the ſame Number, 
i. e. in ſome Languages more, in others leſs, and in others 
none at all. Indeed, Authors either han't any preciſe No- 
tion of Caſes at all, or they wander ſtrangely from that 
Notion : for they always reckon five Caſes of Nouns in the 
Greek, and fix in the Latin : Tho ſeveral of theſe Caſes 
be frequently alike, as the Genitive and Dative ſingular, 
of the firſt Declenſion of the Latin; the Dative and Abla- 
tive r lural of the ſecond, &c. the Genitive and Dative 
dual of the Greek, &c. So that the Termination is not the 
ſole Meaſure of the Caſe. | 
"Tis, however, much more agreeable to the Principles 
of Grammar, which only confiders Words materially, to 
make as many different Caſes, as there are Changes in the 
Terminations of a Name; which wou'd free the Engli/Þ, 


and other modern Tongues, from the Embaraſs of Caſes; as he needs it, to compoſe, and make a Page, or Form, 


See PRINTI Ne, LETTER, c. 


fi- Thus, they ſay, a Caſe, or rather Pair of Caſes, d 
tion of Articles. Tis certainly wrong to ſay, v. g. that of ' 


molt of em expreſſing the various Relations, not by Chan- 
ges in Termination, as the Antients, but by the Appoſi- 


a Father, is the Genitive Caſe of Fatber; and to a Father 
the Dative ; for of and to are no part of the Name Father : 
They are no Cloſes or 'Terminations, but Articles, or Mo- 
dificatives, which ſhew the different Relation of the Word 
Father. And the ſame may be ſaid of the Caſes of Nouns, 
in the French, Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe Tongues, 8c. 

But the Caſe is otherwiſe in the Greek Name mares, or 


ramp, and Pater, and different from them: And ſome- 


what like this may be ſaid of the Hebrew, Arabic, Ar- 
menian, Poliſh, and German Languages; which in the 


ſame Number admit of Changes in the Terminations of 


Words : And yet in theſe Languages, Caſes are pretty dif- 


ferent from what they are in the Greek and Latin. The 
Hebrew Names, for Inſtance, are not properly declin'd by 


Caſes : The Relation expreſs'd by the Genitive Caſe, 'tis 


true, occaſions an Alteration in them; but then this Alte- 
ration, inſtead of being in the Noun governed, as in the 


Latin, in the Hebrew is in that which governs; as PU "2! 
Verbum falſitatis ; where the Change is not in "RU fal/i- 
tas, but in Y) for A Verbum. 

F. Galanus makes ten Caſes in the Armenian; obſerving, 
that beſides the ſix ordinary Caſes, there is one ſerving to 
expreſs the Inſtrument wherewith any thing is done; ano- 


ther for Narration, to expreſs the Subject; a third to ſhew 


that one thing is in another; and a fourth, to ſhew a Re- 
lation between one thing and another. Authors make but 
three Caſes in the Arabic, as having only three Termina- 
tions, on, in, and an. | | 


It muſt be obſerv'd, however, that tho many of the 


Languages have not way any Caſes of Nouns, v4 
ro- 


molt, if not all of them, have a kind of Caſes in their 
nouns, without which, it wou'd be hard to conceive the 
Connection, or Syntax of a Diſcourſe; and which, there- 
fore, makes a neceſſary part of Grammar. See the Rela- 
tions expreſs'd by each Caſe under its proper Head, Noui- 
NATIVE, GENITIVE, DArivE, E9c. 


CASE-HARDENING, a Method of preparing Iron, ſo 


as to render its outer Surface hard, and capable of reſiſting 


the File, or any edg'd Tool. Ir is us'd by File-cutters for 


coarſe Files; by Gunſmiths, to harden the Barrels of 


Guns; and by others, on other Occaſions. See Iron ; ſee 
alſo FILE, c. | 


The Proceſs of Caſe- hardening is thus: They take Hoofs, 


or Horns of Kine, dry them in an Oven, and pouder em; 
then put an equal Quantity of Bay Salt to it, and mingle 


both together with ſtale Urine, or Whitewine Vinegar: 


Some of this Mixture they lay upon Loam, and wrap it 


about the Iron, putting alſo more Loam over all. Then 
they lay it on the Hearth of a Forge to dry and harden 
| of * 


(466) 


to ſeveral Comp 


GAS 
and when it's dry and hard, they put it into th 
blow till they give the Lump a blood: red N 


be, and 
H 

eater: Then it is taken out and quench'd, wan w 
ar den' Tron is taken out of the Caſe. See $Srx * 


HarDptxing, ' | 1 11 | | 
 CASEMATE,-or CASEMENT, in Building, is 
low Moulding,” which ſome Architects make 2 of f G by. 
and others 3. See Mourning, © e 
CASEMATE, or CASEMENT of @ Window; See WII, 
CaszMArx, in Fortification, a kind of Vault of Mat,” 
work, in that part of the Flank of a Baſtion next the Cur 
tain ; ſerving as a Battery, to defend the Fice of the c, 
poſite Baſtion, and the Moat, or Ditch. See Biz41oy x; 
The Caſemate, ſometimes, conſiſts of three — 
one above another; the higheſt being on the Rama? 
But they commonly content themſelves to witkq;,, 
the higheſt within the Baſtion. The Caſemare i of 
call'd the low Place, low: Flank, and ſometimes rey 
Flank ; as being that Part of the Plank neareſt the (4, 
tine, and the Centre of the Baſtion : It was formerly * 
ver'd with an Epaulement, or a maflive Body of round o 
{quare Stone, which preverited thoſe without from ſve; 
within the Batteries. Tis now rarely us'd, by reaſon as 
Enemy's Batteries are apt to bury the Artillery uf th 
Caſemate, in the Ruins of the Vault. 5 
The Name comes from a Vault, formerly made to fe 
parate the Platforms of the upper and lower Batteries: 
each of which was call'd in Italian Caſa Armara, and i, 


Et, 


the Spaniſh Caſamata. Tho others derive the Word fron 


Caſa 4 Matti, Houſe of Tools: Covarruvias, from Caſs, ui Wil 
mata, low Houſe. | 

CAsEMATER, is alſo us'd for a Well, with ſeveral ſubter. 
raneous Branches, dug in the Paſſage of the Baſtion, til 


the Miner is heard at work, and the Air given to the Mar, 


CASE, in Printing, a Frame, plac'd aſlope, divided in 
artments, or little ſquare Cells, in each of 
which are lodg'd-a number of Types, or Letters of the 
ſame Kind; whence the Compoſitor takes them out, each 


Greek, of Hebrew, of Pica, &c. Menage, after Salmaſin, 
derives the Word from Caſſa, or Capſa; and that from the 
Greek nada, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
+ CASE-SHOT, are Muſket-Bullets, Stones, old pieces of 
Iron, or the like, put up into Caſes, and ſo ſhot out of gren 
Guns. See Stor. ' | FI 
Caſe-ſhort is chiefly us'd at Sea, to clear the Enemie 


Decks when they are full of Men. 
the Latin Patris; which are real * of the Words 


CASERNS, or CAZERNS, in Fortification, littk 
Rooms, Lodgments, or Apartments, eretted between the 
Ramparts, and the Houſes of fortify'd Towns, or even at 
the Ramparts themſelves ; to ſerve as Lodgings for th 
Soldiers of the Gariſon, to caſe the Gariſon. See GAA, 

There are uſually two Beds in each Caſern, for fix d 
diers to ly, who mount the Guard alternately z the ti 
Part being always on Duty. | | 

CASES Reſerv'd, in the Romiſh Polity, are confideradl 
Sins, the Abſolution of which is reſerv' by the Superion 
to themſelves, or their Vicars. There are ſome Caſes ft 
ſerv's by the Pope, and others by the Biſhops: In Cot 
vents, ſome are reſerv by the Chapter, c. None but 
theſe, or their Vicars, can abſolve in theſe Caſes ; 4 
at the Article of Death, when all reſerv 4 Caſes are abb 
vable by the Ordinary. See ABs0LUTION. 10 

CASH, in Commerce, the Stock of Money, whic 
Merchant, or other Perſon has in his Diſpoſal, to negotit) 
ſo call'd from the French Term Caiſſe, i. e. Cheſt, ot 5 
fer, for the keeping of Money. M. Savery ſhews, t 
the Management of the Caſh of a Company, is the 


_ conſiderable Article; and that whereon its good or ill dr 
ceſs chiefly depends. See Cour Axx. 


CASHIER, the Caſh-keeper, is he who is bang dee 
receiving and paying of the Debts of a Society: See C. 11 
In the generality of Foundations, the Caſhier \s © 
Treaſurer ; ſee 'TxzasurR. ä 

CASING of Timber-work, is the Plaiſtering 2.770 . 
over on the Outfide with Mortar; and finiing 15 
wet, by a Ruler, with the Corner of a Trowel, * 
like Inſtrument, to make it reſemble the Joint u 
ſtone; by which means, the whole Houſe appears 
built thereof. _— 
CASK, or CASQUE, a piece of defenſive * 40 
cover the Cavaliers Head and Neck; otherwiſec 
met. See HELMET. : the Cen 

Le Genare obſerves, that antiently, in "_— + git 
4 Armes all wore Cass. The King wore 2 nt - 
the Dukes and Counts, filver'd ; Gentlemen of F 
poliſh'd Steel ; and the reſt plain. Iron, 3 
from Caſſicum, or Caſſicus, a Diminutive of Caſts 

The Cask is frequently ſeen on antient Me por we 
we may obſerve great Varieties in the Form 4e ff 


CAS. 
vereof : A. the Greek Faſhion, 
a 5 


F. Joh, us well as the mo univerſal. 
, 


and eve 


oy covers t Fr | 
1 of Mercury: And that of ſome 
] 


"1.11 with Horns 
ome barely Bulls, or Rams 


mon Force. dry, See HErmErT. 1 10 
Cask, in Heraldry 40 


is alſo us'd as a common Name for Veſſels of di- 
Cas in contra · diſtinction from the Liquor, or other 
yers 7 ontait'd therein. Thus, a Hogſhead of Spirits, Cc. 
Mare to weigh 4C.+ and 22 T. Cas and Liquor; a 
js ſaid 6 C, and 2 T. Cas and Liquor. | 
4 7 is a Barrel of that Commodity, con- 


about 3 


the Roman Faſhion, Qc. 
Kings, Em 
he Head of Rome, has uſually two Wings, 


orns, to expreſs uncom-' 


CASSATION, in the Civil Law, the Abrogation, or 


annulling o 
ſation are, It, 


Decree 5 and 
| directly contra Sta 
pere. Cuſtoms. F zdly, When the Formalities preſcrib'd 


by the Laws have not been follow'd. The Word comes 
2 the Latin 8. ; , 
CASSIA, a me icinal 8 in frequent uſe as a gentle 
Purgative. ere are four Kinds of Caſes, alike in Pro- 
_ and nearly in Figure ; being all in long black Pods; 
* very different, if conſider d with regard to the Trees 
that produce them. | 
that of Egypt, that of Bra/7l, and of the Antilles Iſlands. 
Caſſia of the Levant, is the Fruit of a very high Tree, 
whoſe Bark is Aſh-colour'd, its Wood very ſolid, and its 
Grain cloſe ; towards the Center, the Wood is of an Ebony 
black, towards the Circumference yellowiſh : Its Flowers 
are yellowiſh, and produce a Fruit in form of a long Pod, 
round and maſſive; of a reddiſh' Colour, bordering on black. 
When ripe, it is full of à black, ſweeriſh Pulp, divided by 
little woody Cells: In this Pulp are found little hard Grains, 
in manner of Stones, ſhap'd like Hearts, which are the 
Seed of the Tree, This Carta muſt be choſe new, in 
large Pods, heavy, and of a tan Colour; the Bark, when 
broke, fine and white within, full of a black ſoft Pulp of a 
ſweetiſn Taſte. . EY | * 7 
Caſſia of Feypr, is like that of the Levan, except that 
the Tree is higher, and the Leaves narrower ; the Fruit 
ſmaller, and the Bark ſofter. | DAR 
Caſa of Braſil, is the largeſt of all: Some of the 
Pods are f | 
Kind is not very common in the Shops. 


Caſſia of the I/lanas, is that now chiefly us'd; tho 


heretofore the popular Ca//#4 


that the Veſſels, in their home Voyages, uſe it as Ballaſt : 
whence it is, that we find it ſo often foul and dirty: The 
Tree that yields it reſembles a Peach-Tree. Its Flowers, 
which are yellow, grow in Cluſters ; and, as they decay, 
leave behind them a Fruit or Pod an Inch thick, and a Foot 
(ſometimes two) long. The Fruit, while in its growth, is 
green; when ripe, it becomes a dark Violet. Tis choſen 
in the ſame manner as that of the Levant. | 

When the Pod is entire, and the Pulp not yet taken out, 
tis called (Aa Fiſtula, or Caſſia in 
the Pulp is taken out, and pulp'd thro a Hair Sieve. The 
Apothecaries put off little of this better Kind, but what 
is old, and boil'd up with Sugar to make it keep. 

Caſia, when green, as alſo' the Flowers of the Caſſia 
Tree, are comfited in the Levant and the Iſlands ; and 
have almoſt the ſame Effects with the common Ca ſſia, the 
Baſis of moſt purgative Electuaries. 3 . | 

of the Pulp 


The Tinctu C B 
with the See * of CAselA, is a ſlight Infuſion 


The Extract of Cass iA, 


a —_ my of Sugar to preſerve it from turning ſour. 
SSIA , 


which bears the Cinnamon: 
in the Iſland of 
dry'd 
nearly alike; th ; aro 
able; and their Colour! Mom 1 
a all. But the Caſſia is the fatter, and more mucilaginous ; 


ting wy in the Mouth, without leaving any 
mon ſtill flicks, tho 
Will have the T 


0; and mak 


in this, that the field conbing | | 
omes from Ceylon, and the latter from 
of of Coromandel See ini; drop Be qi: 5 


* Northern Hemiſphere, See CONSTELLATION, 


Ceylon. The two Barks are gather'd' and 


ever ſo well chew'd. Some Authors 


( 167, ) 


kes it the eee all Coverings of 


6 ſome Kings, is fur- 
like thoſe of Jupiter Ammon; and 


Theſe Caſſias are, Caſſia of the Levant, 


und four or five Inches in Circumference. This 


the Cane. For uſe, 


is nothing but the Pulp ſepa- © 
rated from the Shell and the Seeds ; ich the Addition of 8 


gnea, is the Bark of a Tree much like that 
; growing promiſcuouſly with it 


in the ſame manner; their Smell and Taſte are! 


orm, and Thickneſs ſcarce differ "Seed +10 
 CASSOCK, or CASULA, a kind of Gown, or Robe, 
wore over the reſt of the Habit ; 


fr 


whereas the woody Part of Cinna- 


ree which bears Cinnamon bear the Caſſia 
e the only Difference between them to conſiſt / 


EIA, in Aſtronomy, one of the Conſtellations 


A 


In 1572 there a 
which ar frſt furpati 


ter himſelf ; but it diminiſh 


Catalogue, are 1 


are as follow. y's 


CAS, 


ar'd a new Star in this Conſtellation, 
d in Magnitude and Brightneſs 7 
| N by degrees, and at laſt di 
n Gods themſelves are ſeen therein. ' That pear d, at the End of 18 Months. It alarm'd all the Aſtro- 
nomers of that Age, many of whom wrote Diſſertations on 
it; among the reſt, Tycho Brabe, Kepler, Maurolycus, Lice- 
tus, Gramineus, &c. Beza the Landgra ve of Heſſe, Roſa, &c. 
wrote to prove it the fame Star which appear 'd to the Magi 
at the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt, and that it came to declare his 
ſecond coming: They were anſwer'd by Tycho. See Stan. 
The Stars in the Conſtellation Caſſiopeia, in Prolomy's 
| e t; ; in Tycho's28; in the Pritannic Ca- 
talogue, Mr. Flamſtead makes them 56. The Order, 
Names, gitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Cc. whereof, 


Stars in the Conſtellation Casstortrs, 


Names and Situation of 


ogy. The Word Caſſock comes 


the Cafſock. 145 
CASTAN RTS, CASTAGNETTES, or CAS TAN ET. ö 71 2 
TAS, a kind of Muſical Inſtrument, wherewith the Moors, 4 
b | Spaniards, | 


©. Longitude. 
the Stars. 2 ny 
Wo: . 
7 21 6 44 
21 28 46 
| 27 43 32 
23 $53 29 
North, in the top of the Chair-back 26 46 31 
3 
« 8 1.941 
South. in the top of the Chair-back yy 26 46 25 
In the preced. Arm of the Chair 25 $2. 31 
| 8 328 57 
| C$-2 8 
o 
In the middle of the Chair. back, the o 48 7 
Lucida Cathedre) $ $9 21 
12 9 23 
A ſmall one againſt the Hair 922 24 
In the bottom of the Chair-back, o- 8 20 18 
IS. Ver the Seat) 

11 r | 12 47 48 
In the Head 0 47 7 
In the-Breaſt „ 
Preced. of the North. in the Rod Y 29 9 55 
South. in the Rod * 27 6 12 

20 | 

A 5 8 25 15 51 
Middle in the Rod VT 28 10 27 
| 25 14 26 

In the Girdle 3 72 56 
In the Rod, the laſt of the North, 041 51 
21 102335, | 88 . . 
Preced. againſt the Navel „ ee 
Over the Seat of the Chair „ 

Laſt of contig. ones agſt the Nayel 8 19 23 
In the hind Arm 6 36 54 


. ; Preted. in South. Part of the Frame $429 31 31 
a was the Levantine. It is ſent © ben 
from the Antilles ; where tis produc'd in ſuch abundance, 


See Ain 

| Witt 14 57 40 
| | þ 15 46 12 
That under the hind Arm 7 28 30 
That preced. the Knee to the South 11 13 15 
Prec. of the Midd. in S. Part of Seat 20 39 40 

| * FR | IMF 
That againſt the Knee Sd =, 
© Preced. in North, Part of the Frame 23 28 45 
That following the Knee 14 8 14 
North. in the Frame 27 23 40 
Midd. in North, Part of the Frame 25 I2 29 

40 1 
Laſt of the Midd. in S. Part of Frame 22 34 $1 
| 16 31 53 
That in the Leg 20 26 48 
Laſt of 4 in South. Part of the Frame 24 51 16 
I 4 49 
1 | 
South: of the following, in North. 27 37 23 
Part of the Frame) IL 3 28 14 
North. of the ſame 29 15 46 
l | W 151 14 
J 22 13 42 
50 : 
22 36 18 
| | 29 0 45 
1 | 25 21 29 
In the Extremity of the Foot 27 53 $3 
hb W...3 3 $8 
55 

| 8 4 50 


particularly by the Cler- 
om the French Caſſaque, 
a Horſeman's Coat; ſome derive that again, by Corrup- 
tion, from a Garment of the Cofſaques : Covarruvia, from | 
the Hebrew Caſah, to cover; whence the Latin Caſa, Cot- 
tage 3 and Caſula, a Diminutive of Caſa, another Name 3 
0 


Latitude. 
North. 
0 0 fr 


56 46 o 
56 26 16 
57 10 23 
54 


$2 39 $2 


$2 14 40 


$4 $9 49 6 7 


* 


44 41 44 


46 35 543 * 


3475 


. 
* 


41 25 47 


38 18 52 


$9 53 44 
39 17 45 
5941 9 
47 4 17 
41 16 2 


47 29 
48 47 
47 32 
43 23 
54 13 
50 36 
51 13 
43 5 


45 4 
52 49 


46 23 
54 11 


25 
35 
19 
18 


4 
53 12 19 


33 28 1715 C 
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Huniards, and Bobemians, accompany their Dances, ; Sar- closd in Bags or, Purſes near the Auus of the 9 
-abands, and Guittarres. It conſiſts of two little round Sever 7 05 taken for that Animal's Stones. 


ieces of Wood dried, and hollow'd in manner of a Spoon, . 


the Concavitics whereof are placed on one another faſtned to 
the Thumb, and beat ſrom to time with the Middle Finger, 


to direct their Motions and 1 5 8 . A tes 
ace e ; 


may beat eight or nine times in the 
or Second. of a Minute. 

9 Se See GasTALDUS, _ 

CASTELLAN, the Name of a Digni 
Poland: The Caſtellans are Senators of the Kingdom, but 
Senators of the lower Claſs, and, in Diets, fit on low 1 
behind the Palatines or great Senators. They are a kind 
of Lieutenants of Provinces, and command a Part of a Pa- 
latinate under the Palatine, See PaLarang...- 

CASTING, in Foundery, is the running of a melted 
Metal into a, Mould prepar'd for that Purpoſe,» See Foun- 
DER, and MovuLD.. , . Nhat 

Casrixe of Gold, Silver, or Copper in Plates. See 
Coil NIN. e ee | 

CasrinG of Lead on Cloth, is the uſing a Frame or Mould 
cover'd with Woollen-Cloth and Linen over it, to caſt the 
Lead into very fine Sheets. See PLUM. | 

CasTiNG of Metals, of Letters, Cc. See FounDaRy. 

CastinG in Sand or Earth, is the Running of a Metal 
between two Frames or Moulds fill'd with Sand or Earth, 
wherein the Figure the Metal is to take, has been impreſs d, 
in creuv, by means, of the Pattern. See Fux DER. 

The Goldſmiths alſo uſe the Bone of the Curtle- Flſb, to 
mould and. caſt their leſſer Works of Gold and Silver; that 
Bone, when. dried, - being reducible to a kind of a fine Pu- 
mice, very ſuſceptible of all Impreſſions. See CurTLE-Fin. 

Casrike In Stone or Plaiſter, is the. filling a. Mould 
with ſine liquid Plaiſter, that had been taken in pieces from 
off a Statue or other Piece of Sculpture, and run together 
again. There are two Things to be obſerv'd with regard to 


ty ot Charge in 


indifferently in Males and Females; the I. * 
ſed,  ſeryes to give the Caſtor an Appetite, being r by 
* of its Ne ts the Foot: Wh. 
taken off, the Matter dries and condenſes, ſo as it ma 

reduced to a Pouder ; by hanging in the Chimney it bee? be 
of the Conſiſtence of Wax. Tis oily, of a arp, Ty wn 


* . 
— 


By e Purſes are about the bigneſs of a Gooſe. Egg : " 


C 


- 


| Taſte, and a ſtrong diſagręeable ſmell. Tis us d th fri 


the Head. and nervous Parts, it cites the languj sh.“ 
Spirits, refifts Poiſons, and EE Menſes in Want 
"Tis uſed in Lethargies, Apoplexies, Vertig , Trembli 5 
Suffocattons of Women, and other Oecaſions. Partbo 
and other Authors, aſcribe to it a wonderful Prepetty of 
cipitating things to the bottom of the Water, . 
For the Choice of Caſtoreum; the beſt is that of Dan 
Sic, that of Canada is much inſerior; the largeſt Lumm 
and thoſe that ſmell ſtrongeſt, are the molt eſteem d ef a 
cially when beavy and well feed. Care is to be hl 
that it han't been adulterated with Honey or other Dr, 
to increaſe its weight, which is known by queezing it; 4 
ſophiſticated being ſoftiſh, and yielding a liquid, fit, 
Honey ; And the natural, hard and heavy, of a briſk Sncf 
and full of®Filaments. 


Caſtoremm is uſed in the Compoſition of Venice Treacle 


and Mithridate, beſides various other Hyſterick and Cepha- 


lick Medicines, They draw an Oil from it call'd 0% of 


Caſtor ; and it is alſo uſed, while in its liquid State, ty 
make Gram) Kinds of Unguents. 
The Ruſſean Way of curing Caſtoreum, is deſcrib'd in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions thus: To get the Milk out gf 
the Bever's Stowes, (the Bags it ſhou'd be) puta oper 
Quantity of Water, with half a Shovel full of You 
© Aſhes, tie the Bags in Couples, and put them in the 
* boiling Water for half a quarter of an Hour. Lay Birch. 
Bark on the Fire, and ſmoke-the Bags well over it fr 


the Mould :. The firſt, chat it be well ſoak'd with 'Oil'be- an Hour, till they be well dried; hang them up for : 


fore the Plaiſter be run, to prevent its ale e The ſecond, Week or more, till 2 


that each Piece whereof it conſiſts, have a Pack- threid, to 
draw it off the more eafily when the Work is dry. 
SftaTve, and FounDERY;. 

CasTinG of Candles, is the filling the Noulds with Tal- 
low; ſee CanDuts. ' - 

 CasrTiNG, in Falconry, is any thi 
and cleanſe his G 
Plumage, i. e. Feathers; and Cotton: 
generally in, Pellets about the bigneſs of Hazel. Nuts, wizde 
of ſoft fine. Cotton, and convey d into her Gorge after Supper. 


* dry and hard, they may then 
be pack d up for Uſe or Ep 3 2 n 

Css ron Skis, the Fur or Skin of an amphibious Animal 
called Caſtor or Bever, ſometimes found in England, France, 
Germany, and Poland, but moſt: abundantly in the Pro- 
vince of Canada in North- America. See Fur, Skin, Ct. 


thing given anHawkto purge Its chief Uſe. is in the Compoſition. of Hats, and Fun, 
e : Of theſe there are two Kinds, vis. gce Har, Qs. de this, In 1669, an Attempt was 
: the latter whereof is made to | 


ploy it. in other Merchandizes; accordingly a 


Manufactury was ſettled in the. Fauxbourg &. Antoine neat 


* 
— + 


75, where they made Cloths, Elannels, Stockings, &, 


In the Morning ſhe will have caſt them out; at which time of Caſtor, with a mixture of Wool. The Manufattue 
they are to be obſerv'd, and from the Colour and Condition flouriſh'd for awhile, but ſoon decay d, it being found 
they are found in, the State of its Body is conjeftured. If Experience that the Stuffs loſt their Dye when wet, 


they be caſt out round, white, not ſtinki 


tis an Indication all is well; if otherwiſe, particularly if xch: 
2 - all * hes 7 ay of the ſame Animal ; theſe are Nev 
| a 


black, green, ſlimy, or the like, tis otherwiſe. The 
ing of Plumage is obſerv'd after the ſame manner as the 
former. | | 
CasT1NG, in Joinery, Sc. Wood is ſaid to caſt or warp, 
when, either by its own Drought. or Moiſture, or che 
Drought or Moiſture, of the Air, or other Accident, it 
ſhoors or ſhrinks ; in prejudice to its Flatneſs and Straight- 
neſs. See WarpinG. | % N 31 I 
CASTLE, a Place fortified by Nature or Art, either in 


City 'or Country, to keep the People in their Duty, or re- 


ſiſt an Enemy. See FoxTREss, and Fox rIirrED Place. 
A CasrTLE, is a little Cirtagel ; ſee Cixr AE. 


nor very moiſt, that when 


{ 


- 


4 


1 
* 


e 


. 


1 


hen dry again they were harſh, and Riff as Felt 
The Merchants diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Caſtor, tho 


Caſtor, Dry „and Fat Caſtor : New Caſtor, called 
o Winter Caſtor, and 'Mnſtovite Caſtor, becauſe ordins 
rily reſery d to ſend into Muſtoyy, is that taken in the Vit 
ter-Huntings. This is the be, and moſt eſteem d fi 
rich Furs, as having loſt none of its Hair by Moulting- 
Dry Caſtor or lean Caſtor, is the Reſult of the Summer, 
Huntings; when the Beaſt is moulted, and has loſt pirt 
its Hair: This being much inferior to the former, i lire 
uſed in Furs; but moſtly in Hats. Fat Caſtor, is thi 
;which, has contracted a certain fat, unctuous Humour, by 
Sweat exhaled from the Bodies of the Savages, who hate 


| CasrtrE is alfo uſed, in the Sea-Language, ſor a part in wore it for ſome time: This, tho better than the 4%, b 


large Veſſels. ? 
The Fore-Caſtle, or Prow-Caſtle, is the Riſe or Eleva- 


J 


9 


yet only uſed ſor Hats. 295 
After the Hair is cut off the Skin to be uſed in Hats, ti 


tion.at the Prow, over the Wa Deck, towards the Pelt or Skin it ſelf; is us'd in various Works, vis. in 


Mizzen; the Place where the Kitchens are. 
The Hind-Caſtle, or Stern-Caſtle, is the whole Eleva- 


ny 


. covering of Mails and 'Trunks, in Slippers, Ec. See or 


PANY of Canada. 


tion which reigns on the Stern over the laſt Deck; where -CASTRAMETATION.: the Art of Incamping, i. 4 
the Officers Cabbins, and Places of Aſſembly are. See placing and diſpoſing a Camp or Army. See Caur. 


Forxt-Caſtle, Ec. 


ſuch as dwell within à certain Compaſs. about any Caſtle, Ca Aru, Camp 3 and Metire, to meaſure. 
S þ . 


and witneſſes the ſevereſt — of the Storm yet behind, 
a 


CASTOREUM, in Pharmacy, a liqui 


#37 


x 
* 


ord is more us d for the Incampments of the 4 
thoſe of the Moderns. It comes from the 14! 


ON, in Chirurgery, the Operation 6 _ 

| * 
ame, 

; 


with a View: to preſerve. the Voice for finging- 
NUCH. , 5 I a 7 TPY | dcin 
ration is ſometimes found neceſſary on me 


Ca 5 | ; 
Co as in Diſeaſes of the Teſticles, eſpecially * 


tions, that King Andramarit was the firlt who %, 


Caſtreviey is alſo practis d on Women: A 
t 
: 1 


F r 


„ „ am, 


n 
Is 
1 
u 


- 0, 


oP Gyges did the ſame 
Women. e _ 5 Women may be caſtratea 
Thing · Go of "Lito. Dalecbhampius, on the fore- 


without 1Pa vi of Atheneus, holds, that ivis only to be 


tion Pad- locking. 1% fn 

1 tho 3 for the Retrench- 
| 42 75 of a Thing 1 we ſay, a caſtrated Book, 
in ook, G. | 
16 an — a Writ of Entry, where a Tenant by 
CASU r for Life, aliens in Fee or in Tail, or for ano- 
ae: I takes its Name hence, That Authority be- 
ther's L by Stat. Weſt..2- to the Clerks in Chancery, to 
ing given orms, as often as any new Cafe ſhould ſtart up, 
make any of the old Forms; they fram'd this Writ to 
not :reneſs of the other call'd Caſu proviſo ; which ſee. 
the like Proviſe, a Writ of Entry, given by the Statute of 

Caan e where a Tenant in Dower aliens in Fee, 


or , h Alien. | % ; 
Ar ABA PTIST, a Perſon averſe from Baptiſm ; par- 


of Infants... See BayTISM. | 
re Were — of the Prepoſition xara, which, 
n Compoſition, ſignifies againſt, contrary, thro, of, in; 
10 accor ding to, to cue, Jer, it h, & c. and Bane, waſh. 

 STABIBAZON, in / ſtronomy, the Moon «deſcending 
Node ; call'd alſo Dragon's Tail. See Dx AO air. 

CATACAUSTIC Curves, in the higher Geometry, the 
Species of Cauſtic Curves form'd by Reflection; ſee Cay- 


e ACHRESIS, in Grammar, a kind of Figure, mak- 
ino the firſt Species of Metaphora. See MrrarhORA. 
rde Catachreſis is, when for want of a Word Fa to 
expreſs a Thought, we uſe, or rather abuſe a Word that 
_— ſomewhat near it; as when we call a Perſon who 
bas kill'd his Mother, Maſter, or Prince, Parricide ; which 


W Word, in Propriety, is only applicable to him who has mur- 


Aber d his Father. See Panricivs. Thus, to ride on 
W or ſeback on a Switch, contains a Cat 75; fo, a Silver 


Inkhorn, &c. There are Caracbreſes allow d in all Styles, 


and all Manners of Writing. The Word comes from the 
Greek um, Abmor, I abuſe. 
CATACLYSMUS, a Greek Name 'for a Deluge, or 
Inundation of Waters ; ſee DzLvuGt, and InunDaTION. 
CATACOMBS, Grottos, or ſubterraneous Places for the 


Burial of the Dead. | | 
The Term is particularly us'd in 7zaly, for a vaſt Aſſem- 


Rome, in the Via Appia; ſuppos d to be the lchres of 
the Martyrs: Accordingt they are viſited out of Devotion, 
and Reliques thence taken, and diſpers'd throughout the 
Catholick Countries ; after having firſt baptiz'd by 
the Pope, under the Name of ſome Saint. See RETIcxs. 
Theſe Catacombs, are ſaid by many to be Caves, or 
Cells, wherein the Primitive Chriſtians hid, and aſſembled 
themſelves together; and where they interr d ſuch among 
them as were martyr d. Each Catacomb is three Foot 
broad, and eight or ten high ; running in form of an Al- 
ley, or Gallery, and communicating with each other: In 
many Places, they extend within a League of Rome. There 
is no Maſonry or Vaulting therein, but each ſupports it ſelf : 
The tuo Sides, which we may look on as the Par ietes, or Walls, 
were the Places where the Dead were depofited ; which 
were laid lengthwiſe, three or four Rows over one another, 


blage of ſubterraneous Sepulchres, three Leagues from 


in the ſame Caracomb, parallel to the Alley. They were 


commonly clos d with large thick Tiles, and ſometimes pieces 
of Marble, cemented in a manner inimitable by the Mo- 


derns. Sometimes, tho very rarely, the Name of the De-- 


ceaſed is found on the Tile : Frequently, a Palm is ſeen, 
painted, or engraven ; or the Cypher Xp, which is com- 
monly read pro Chriſto, See SAINTS. 

Some Authors will have the Catacombs to be the fame 
with the Puticuli mention d by Feſtus Pompeius; main- 
taining, that whereas it was the Practice of the antient Ro- 
mans to burn their Dead, the Cuſtom was, to avoid Ex- 
N to throw the Bodies of their Slaves to rot in Holes 
4 e Ground: and that the Roman Chriſtians, obſerving, 
I, the great Vencration paid to Reliques, reſolv d 
K — a Stock of their own: Entering, therefore, the Ca- 

rh they added what Cyphers and Inſcriptions they 
wo and then ſhut them up again, to be open'd on a 
p vurable Occaſion. Thoſe in the Secret, add they, dying, 

14 K ing, the Contrivance was forgot, till Chance 
Ley L em at laſt. But this Opinion bas even leſs of 
15 , 1 ny than the former, Mr. Monro, in the Philoſo- 
" Lranſattions, gives it as his inion, that the Cata- 


combs were the Burial Places of the irſt Romans, and dug 


in conſequence of the; 7 
the Light; and ele two Opinions; that Shades hate 
Her te Boca: r love to hover about the Places 
er the Bodies in Caves, is certainly the original 
ary, 'poling of the Dead; and ap bn have been 
vid by the Phenicians, throughout the Countries 


EAT ( 169 ) 


to which they ſent Colonies :\ The interring as we now do, 


CAT. 


in the open Ait, or in Temples, was firſt introduc'd by the 
Chriſtians, - When an antient Hero dy'd, or was kill'd in a 
Foreign Expedition, .as his Body was liable. to Corruption, 
and for that Reaſon unfit to be tranſported intire, they fell 
on the Expedient of burning, in order to bring home the 
Aſhes, to oblige the Manes to follow 5 that ſo his Country 
might not be deſtitute of the Benefit of his Tutelage. 
"Twas thus Burning ſeems to have had its original; and by 
degrees it became common to all who could bear the Ex- 
pences of it, and took place of the antient Burying : Thus 
Catacombs became diſus'd among the Romans, after they 


had borrow'd the manner of Burning from the Greeks ;. and 


now, none but Slaves were laid in the Ground. See Bux1ar., 
Places thus prepar'd, might afford convenient Reſort- 
ments for the primitive Chriſtians ; but could never be 
built by them. When the Empire became Chriſtian, they 
were again diſus d; till the reading of I know not what 
Author, who mentions them, occafion'd em to be again 
look d into. As to the fam'd er Xp, tis obſerv'd to 
have been in uſe among the Antients, long before Chriſti- 
anity aroſe. The Abbot Bencini ſays, it was compos'd of 
the two Greek Letters xP, under which ſomething myſtical 


was comprehended ; but no Author gives any account what 


that Myſtery was. 

Antiently, the Word Catacomb was only underſtood of 
the Tomb of St. Peter and St. Paul; — M. Chaſtellan 
obſerves, that among the more knowing of the 5 of 


Rome, the Word Catacomb.is never a ply'd to the ſubter- 


raneous Burying- Places abovemention'd, but only to a Cha- 
pel in St. Schaftian, one of the ſeven Rational Churches; 
where the antient Roman Calendars ſay, the Body of St. 


| Peter was depoſited, under the Conſulate of Tiſcus and 


Baſjns, in 258. | | 
Some derive the Word Catacomb from the Places where 
Ships are laid up; which the modern-Latins and Greeks 
call Combes. Others ſay, that Cara was us d for ad, and 
Catacumbas for ad-tumbas : Accordingly, Dadin fays, they 
antiently wrote Catatumbas. Others fetch it from the 
Greek nara, and zuuf8&r, Cavus, Receſſus. 
CATACOUSTICS, call'd alſo Caraphonics, the Science 
of reflected Sounds; or that Part of Acouſtics which conſi- 


ders the Properties of Echoes. See Acovsrics ; ſee alſo 


Ecno, and SovnD. | 
 CATADIOPTRIC. See CarorTrric. 

CATAD UPA, a Cataract, or Water-fall ; ſee Carazacr. 

Hence the Antients gave the Term Catadupe, to People 
inhabiting near Cataracts; and theſe they ſuppos'd to be 
deaf with the conſtant Din. The Word comes from the 
Greth xoraSric, of the Prepoſition xara, which in Com- 
3 fignifies tendency, or inclintaion downwards; and 

, to make a Noiſe. 

CATAFALCO, an Tralian Term, literally fignifying 
Scaffold. It is chiefly us d for a Decoration of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting ; rais'd on a Timber Scaffold, to 
ſhew a Coin, or Tomb, in a Funeral Solemnity. 


CATAGMATICS, Medicines proper to ſolder, and unite 


broken Bones, by promoting the Formation of a Callus ; 
ſee Carrvs, and Boxs. | 

The principal Caragmatics, are the Armenian Bole, 
Gum Tragacanth, Oſteocolla, Cyprus Nuts, Frankincenſe, 
Aloes, and Acacia, The Word comes from the Greek 
xaTeſua, Fracture. pee 

CATALECTIC, a Term in Poetry. The Antients cal- 
led Caralectic Verſes, thoſe which wanted either Feet or 
Syllables ; in oppoſition to Acatalectics, which are com- 
plat Verſes, wanting nothing. The Word comes from the 
Greek xer:, and %, deſino, I end. 

CATALEPSIS, CATOCHE, or CATOCHIS, in Me- 
dicine, a kind of Apoplexy ; or a Diſeaſe, wherein the 
Patient is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and fix'd in the ſame 
Poſture wherein the Diſeaſe firſt ſeiz'd him; his Eyes open, 
without ſeeing, or underſtanding. See Aro LRxx. 

This Diſeaſe is very rare, nor is irs Cauſe eaſy to aſſign. 
Boerhaave takes the immediate Cauſe to be an Immobility 
of the common Senſory, in the Situation of the firſt Acceſs ; 
whence an abſolute Reſt of the Blood in the Brain, and a 
Ceſſation of all the Functions of the Brain, as well as thoſe 
depending thereon ; the Muſcles alone remaining in their 
ern Tenſion; and Reſpiration, and the Pulſe preſerv'd, 
tho generally weak. It is uſually preceded by à long in- 
termitting Fever, a melancholic dry Temperature, a Sup- 
| flion of the Menſes, or Hemorrhoids, great Frights, and 
intenſe, continu'd Meditation on one Object. Upon Diſ- 
ſection, the Arteries and Veins of the Cerebrum are found 
very turgid, and the Blood cloſe ramm'd in them: "Tis fre- 
quently cur'd by copious Hemorrhages of the Noſe ; Ster- 
nutatories, Vomitives, and Veſicatories, are likewiſe ap- 

ly'd to goo purpolh It ſeldom _ into any other 
Diſeaſe ometimes indeed into an Epilepſy, Convulſions, 
Madneſs, or Atrophy; but it commonly ends in Death. The 

Word is Greek, xarrars, which ſignifies the ſame thing. 
Yy CATA- 


Tymocharis and Ariſtyllus, 


, 


CATALOGUE, a Liſt, or Enumeration of the -proper 
Names of ſeveral Books, Men, or other Things; diſpos'd 
according to a certain Order. The Jeſuits of Antwerp 
have given us a Catalogue of the Popes ; which makes what 


they call their Profyleum, &c. See ProyvLEuM. 
a Wt of the Stars, is a Liſt of the Fix'd Stars, 


1 in their ſeveral Conſtellations; with the Longi- 


tudes, Latitudes, Cc. of each. See STAR. | | 
The firſt who undertook to reduce the Fix'd Stars into 
a Catalogue, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about 120 Years be. 
fore Chriſt; in which he made uſe. of the Obſervations of 
for about 180 Years before 
him. Ptolemy retain d _—_— Catalogue; tho he 
himſelf made abundance of Obſervations, with a View to a 
new Catalogue, about the Year of Chriſt $80. Albateguius, 
a Syrian, brought down the ſame to his Time. Anno 1437, 
Ulngh Beigh, King, of Parthia and India, made a new 
Catalcgue of the Fix'd Stars; ſince tranſlated out of Arabic 
into Latin, by Dr. Hyde. The third who made a Cara- 
lege from his own Obſervations, was Tycho Brabe z who 
derermin'd the Places of )) Stars, for the Year 1600: 
which Kepler, from other Obſervations - of Tycho, after- 
wards increas'd to the Number of 1000, in the Rudolphine 
Tables. At the ſame time, Milliam, Landgrave of Heſſe, 
with his Mathematicians, Chriſtopher 9 —— and 
Fuſtus Byrgins, determin'd the Places of 400 Fix d Stars, 
by his own Obſervations ; which Hevelius prefers to thoſe 
of Tycho's. Ricciolus, in his Aſtronomia reformata, deter- 
mind the Places of 101 Stars, for the Year 1700 ; from his 
own Obſeryations : for the reſt, he follow'd Tycho's Cata- 
legue ; altering it where he thought fit. Anno 1677, Dr. 
Halley, in the Iſland of Sr. Helena, obſerv'd 3 30 Southern 
Stars, not viſible in our Horizon. The ſame Work was 
repeated by F. Neel, in 1710, who r a new Cata- 
logue of the ſame Stars conſtructed for the Year 1687. 
The next was J. Hevelius, who made a Catalogue of 1888 
Fix'd Stars: whercof 950 had likewiſe been obſerv'd b 


the Antients 3 355 by Dr. Halley; and only 603 by himſelf. 


The laſt, and greateſt, is the Brirannic Catalogue, com- 
pii'd from the Obſervations of the accurate Mr. Flamſtead ; 


who for a long Series of Years devoted himſelf wholly 


thereto. As there was nothing wanting either in the Ob- 
ſerver, or Apparatus, we may look on this as a perfect 
Work, ſo far as it goes. Tis pity the Impreſſion had not 
paſs'd thro his own Hands: That now extant, was pub- 
ſiſh'd by Authority, but without the Author's Conſent : it 
contains 2734 Stars, There is another publiſh'd this pre- 
ſent Year, 1725, purſuant ro his Teſtament : And Dr. 
Halley, his Succeſſor in the Obſervatory Royal, is now en- 
gag'd in ſupplying the Omiſſions of either, by his own Ob- 
ſervations. See OBSERVATORY. 

CATAMENIA. Sec MxNszs. 

— CATAMITE, a Ganymede, or Boy kept for Sodomy ; 
ſee Sorowy. The Word is form'd of xara, and g, hir d. 

CATAPAN, or CATIPAN, a Name the later Greeks, 
about the XIIth Century, gave the Governor of their Do- 
minions in Taly. Ughel, and others, ſay, Catipan was the 
ſame with Capitaneus; form'd therefrom by Metatbeſis, 
cr Tranſpoſition. Others derive it from xara, juxta, and 
Tv, mne: In which Senſe, Catapan was Governor Gene- 
ral, or Magiſtrate, who had the Direction of all: Others 
will have it deriv'd from x myroxegTCEE, after the Em- 
peror. In which Senſe, Catapan was a ſecond Maſter, Se- 
cundus Dominus. Du Cange derives it from xaTimye ; 
which the Greeks apply'd toevery Governor, andevenevery 
Man of Quality. 

CATAPASM, a Mixture of Pouders, either Odoriferous, 
as for the perfuming of Clothes ; or Fortifying, and ap- 
ply'd to the Stomach, Heart, or Head ; or Eſcharrotic, 
for eating off dead Fleſh, The Word comes from the 
Greek wa;mmogcuv, to water. 

CATAPELTA, an Inſtrument of Puniſhment, in uſe 
among the Antients. It conſiſted in a kind of Preſs, com- 
pos'd of Planks, between which the Criminal was cruſh'd. 

CATAPHORA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, the ſame with 
Coma. See Coma. 

According to Blanchard, there is this Difference between 
the two, that Cataphora is the Genus to all Kinds of Stu- 
pors, unattended with Fevers, See LETHARGY, and CAR us. 

CATAPHRYGIANS, antient Hereticks ; ſo call'd, as 
being Phrygians. They were Orthodox in eve thing, 
ſetring aſide this, that they took Montanus for * 
and Priſcilla and Maximilla for true Propheteſſes, to be 
conſulted on every thing relating to Religion; as ſuppoſing 
the Holy Spirit had abandon'd the Church. 

CATAPLASM, popularly call'd Porltice, an external 
Medicine, in form of a Pulp; of a ſoft Conſiſtence, like an 
Unguent, or Cerat; compos'd of various Liquors, Parts 
of Plants, Oils, Unguents, c. according to the Variety of 
Intentions. Its ordinary Effects are, to aſſuage Pain, ſofter, 
reſolve, diſcuſs, or ſuppurate Matter collected in the exten- 
nal Parts of the Body, The ordinary Cataplaſim for theſe 


A + 


CAT. 


1 Yolky of 


the Greek i e, illino, I ſmear, or apply and da 
© CATAPULTA, a Milicary Machine, 3 aud 


Antients for the throwing large Darts and Javelin, * th 


. . ** make t the 
ſame with the Baliſta ; others different. The firſt der 
it awd Tis mwATis, a Shaft / or Dart; the laſt from larari 0 
See BALISs TA. 3 OY 

CATAPUTIA, a Medicinal Plant, commonly call! 
lefſer Spurge. It purges with ſuch a Violence, both = 
wards and downwards, that few Perſons of any Credit ve 
ture to preſcribeit wr 

CATARACT of Vater, a Fall, or Precipice, in the 
Channel, or Bed of a River; caus'd by Rocks, or other (), 
ſtacles, ſtopping the Courſe of its Stream; from whence th 
Water falls with a great Noiſe and Impetuoſity: Such are 


the Cataratts of Nile, the Danube, Rhine, Rc. gy, 


calls that a Cataract, which we call a Caſcade ; and wha 
we call a Cataract, the Antients uſually call'd a Cataguza, 
Herminius has an expreſs Difſertation, De admirgy; 
Mundi Cataractis ſupra & ſubterraneis; where he TY 
the Word in a new Senſe ; ihne by Cataratt, any vi. 
lent Motion of the Elements. The Word comes from the 
Greek yatagegoow, cum impetu decido. 

Cararacrt, in Medicine, a Suffuſion of Sight, arifng 
from a little Film, or Speck, which ſwimming in the aque- 
ous Humour of the Eye, and getting before the Pupi, h. 
tercepts the Rays of Light. See $16HT. 

The Cataract is ſuppos'd to be form'd from a Condenſ. 
tion of the more viſcous Parts of the aqueous Humour, be. 
tween the Uvea and the Cryftalline : tho ſome take it 9 
be a Pellicle, detach'd from the Cryftalline itſelf; which i 
only an Aſſemblage of ſeveral little Pellicles, laid over we 
another. See CRYSTALLINE, | 


There are two Kinds of Cataratts, the Genuine and 


Spurions ; the firſt owing to a Humour amaſs'd in the Eye, 
coagulated and fix'd therein, and deſtroying its uſe : the 
latter ariſes from Fumes or Vapours, carry'd to the Eye hy 
ſome Accident; as by a Fever, Sc. The Genuine Cats 
raft has ſeveral Degrees and ſeveral Names: At firlt the 
Patient ſees, as it were, Clouds, Motes, Flies, c. diffus'd 
over the Objects — view C Thus far the Catarat is call 
Imaginary; there being nothing yet a ing to the Eyeof 
another Perſon, - Ao the Suffers incoraſes, the Pupil bev 
to a — of a Sea- green Colour; ſometimes like the Air, full 
of Clouds; and then the Cataract is call'd Mater, or Ha- 
ter- fall. When the Evil is arriv'd at its height, and the 
Matter ſufficiently coagulated, the Patient loſes all Sight; 
the Pupil ceaſes to be tranſparent, but becomes white, or 
brown, or ſome other Colour; which laſt is what we pro 
perly denominate a Cataract. 7 


Couc bing of CarAR ACS. For the Cure of a Catarif, 


recourſe is had to the ration of Conching ; which is 
rform'd by running a Steel Needle into the Eye, tho 
the Adnata, by the Page of the Cornea, on the Side of 
the little Canthus, till it arrive at the Middle of the (. 
taract; then, turning the Needle round, they tuiſt the 
CataraF about its Point, till being thus reduc'd into a littl 
compaſs, tis brought down beneath rhe Pupil, and conc», 
or lodg'd in the Bottom of the Eye, and there left: Ib 
the Impediment being remov'd, the Light gets admiſhon, 
To render the Operation effectual, care muſt be take, 
that the Pellicle or Cataract be ripe, or arriv'd at its C. 
fiſtence, ſo as it may be eafily rolt'> up; that its Parts be 
cruſh'd, or broke in rolling up, and lodg'd ſo ſecure, 1 
not to riſe up again by its Elaſticity ; and perhaps lh 
that it diſſolve and conſume at the Bottom of the Eye. 
This is the popular Theory of Cataracts, which ſome 
modern Phyficians oppoſe, and ſubſtitute a new one in 
lace : Their Opinion is, that inſtead of Couching, or l. 
ing a little Membrane, or Pellicle, tis the Cryltalline “ 
ſelf that is thus couch d, and lodg'd in the Bottom of the n. 
treous Humour. 'This they ſuppoſe to have been condem d, 
and to have loſt its Tranſparence; whence, inſtead of 
ing an Inſtrument of Viſion, it proves an Obſtacle to, J 
ſhutting out the Rays from the Retina. This Auer 
of its Tranſparence, is accompany'd with a Change A. 
lour ; it becomes greeniſh ; and on this account is call) 


the Greeks Glaucoma. The Glaucoma and Cataraft * 


fore, in their Opinion, are the ſame Things : tho ien 


other Hypotheſis they are very different; the fir 

* incurable, but not the latter. See Gra vce g 

he chief Reaſon urg d in behalf of this latter Hypo, 1 is 

in the French Academy Royal, where it was prop®":, 

that after the Operation of Couc hing, the Perſon can yer 
one, 


it 1 1 re d . 
without a conuex Lens. Now if no more we dalle, l 


the ſame Refractions; nor wou'd any Lens be veel 
Whereas, ſuppoſing the * couch d, tis ev * 


he requir'd * ſupply its Place. Jo this it is 


| have n 
anſw-er d wa 8 without any Lens; at leaſt, tis 


11 jately after the Operation, ſeveral 
ranted, N Auhivetly : And tho Lens's ſoon 
p bay. yet the firſt Moment wherein they ſaw 
become PE be a Proof that the Cryſtalline was not 
couch. , in Confirmation of the antient Syſtem, 

is 2 for the Neceſſity of a Lens, after the 
ofigns this e. chat the Vice which produc'd the Care- 
Operation, | ſubſiſting in the aqueous Humour; which 
N thick and muddy, lets too few Rays pals: a 
ing doo be repair'd by a Lens, which throws a greater 
Failing be of Rays on the Retina. He adds ſome Expe- 
de on the Eyes of Oxen ; the Reſult of which 
he Cryſtalline could never be laid perfectly in 
dom of the Eye, but there ſtill ſtuck up, fo as to 
the Yor rt of the Paſſage of the Rays; partly on account 
ſtop ok and partly on that of its being ſuſtain'd by 
of in -ous and vitreous Humour: He adds, that in the 
no 2 of = the Needle is apt to ſcratch 

t 


Orne face of the Cryſtalline, and open the Mem- 
the anterior ry. i. is eng the Conſequence of which 
brane | render the RefraQtions irre- 


| inkles, which wi 8 
e 1 5 Direction of the Rays which ſhould 


T me Point; ſo as to ſpoil the Re reſentation 
1 Objedhs. 114 tis inſiſted, chat if the Coytalline be 
g hd, the Patient wou'd not ſee at all, for want of the 
lies Refraftions. See CRYSTALLINE, 2 | 


ine, on the other hand, relates, that upon opening 
a 2 he had couch'd on both Eyes, 4 found the 


lines actually couch a, and lodg'd at the Bot- 
2 2 the . Fi Humour and the Uvea, where 
they were left by the Needle; and yet the Perſon ſaw 
without either: which ſhews, both that the Operation of 
Couching the Cryſtalline is practicable, and that Viſion may 
be * without it. In effect, the vitreous and aque- 
ous Humour, upon removing the Cryſtalline, may be tup- 

d to run into the Cavity, to aſſume the Figure of its 

ould, and perform the eſractions and Offices of the 

Cryitalline z it being found, by Experiment, that the Re- 
fraction is the ſame in each Humour. See Evs. 
To ſhew, however, that there are Cararafts diſtin 
from Glaucumas, M. Littre produc'd before the Society an 
Eye of a Man blind 22 Tears; wherein was a diſtinct Ca- 
tara, or Pellicle, which clos'd the Aperture of the Pupil. 
See Purit, Visiox, £90. 

CATARRH, in Medicine, a Flux, or Defluxion of a 
ſharp ſerous Humour from the Glands about the Head and 
Throat, upon the Parts adjacent. See FLux10N. 

Catarrhs are, generally, occaſion d by a Diminution of 


inſenfible Perſpiration on taking cold; the Effect whereof ff 


is, that the Lymph, that ſhould paſs by the Skin, ouzes 
out upon thoſe Glands ; and _ thus extravaſated, occa- 
fions [critations, Coughs, and all the uſual 'Symptoms. 
See Tus8is. Degory deduccs all Diſeaſes from Catarrhs ; 
which he looks upon as the Seminary of moſt Diſorders of 
the Body. Etmuller diſtinguiſhes a hor and a cold Catarrh; 
the firlt attended with an unnatural Heat and Pain, and a 
Phlogofis of the whole Body; the excreted Lymph being 
exceeding thin and ſharp : In the cola, all the Symptoms 
are more remiſs. | 2 
There is alſo a ſuffocative Catarrh, ſeated in the Larynx, 
and Epiglottis, which it conſtringes; and thus, obſtru ing 
Reſpiration, endangers Strangling. | 
Catarrhs are cured by Ding the Seroſities, and aug- 
menting Tranſpiration, by means of Diaphoreticks, ſopori- 
ferou Medicines, and Diureticks. Smoaking of Tobacco 
1s recommended as excellent in all catarrbal Affections: 
In obftinate Catarrhs, recourſe is ſometimes had to Iſſues 
and Bliſters. 85 
Catarrhs don't ariſe from the Head only, but ſometimes 
"4 irom other Parts of the Body; the lymphatic. Veſſels, 
8 erein the Seroſities are contain d, as well as the Glands 
5 \eparate them, being diſtibuted all over the . | 
ug Word comes from the Greek Karagęto, defiuo, I flow 
 CATAST ASIS, in Poetry, the third part of the antient 
. being that wherein the Intrigue, or Action ſet on 
1 10 he Epitaſis, is ſupported, carried on, and heightned, 
Fer, de "pe for the unravelling in the Cataſtrophe. See 
den ais and CATASTROPHE, | 
ine Word comes from the Greek Kareweotg, Conſtitution, 
us as It were, the Mean, Tenor, State, or Conſtitu- 
See DRAMA and Tx ASE Dx. | 


* Ws. Poem, or the Turn which unravels the intrigue, 
The Ne the Piece. See DRAMA, TRACOEDY, Sc. 
be Fable laſtr 2 either Simple or Implex; whence alſo 
In the Fa Qion are denominated. See FABLE. | 

there is no change in the State of the principal 


An) 


been Inſtances of Perſons Who 


C A 


Perſons, nor any diſcovery or unravelling; the Plot being on- 
ly a mere Paſſage out of Agitation, to Quiet and Repoſe. 
This Caraſtrophe is rather accommodated to the Nature of 
the Epopea, than of Tragedy. Indeed we meet with, it in 
ſome of the Antients, but it is out of doors among the Mo- 
derns. In the ſecond, the. principal Perſon undergoes a 
Change of Fortune ; ſometimes by means of a Diſcovery, 
and ſometimes without. 3. | . 
The Qualifications of this Change are, that it be proba- 
ble, and neceſſary : in order to be probable tis requir'd it 
be the natural Reſult or Effect of the foregoing Actions, 
i. e. it muſt ſpring from the Subject it ſelf, or take its Riſe 
from the Incidents; and not be introduc'd merely to ſerve a 
Turn. The Diſcovery in the Cataſtrophe, muſt have the 
ſame Qualifications as the Cataſtrophe it ſelf, whereof it is 
a principal Part: It muſt be. both probable and 2 
To be probable, it muſt ſpring out of the Subject it ſelt; 
not effected by means of Marks or Tokens, Rings, Brace- 
lets, or by a mere Recollection, as is frequently done both by 
the Antients and Moderns. To be neceſſary, it muſt never 
leave the Perſons it concerns in the ſame Sentiments they 
had before, but ſtill produce either Love or Hatred, Cc. 


Sometimes the Change conſiſts in the Diſcovery; ſometimes 


it follows at a diſtance, and ſometimes reſults immediately 
from ir, which is the moſt beautiful Kind : and thus it is 
in OFadipus. See Discovery. | 
Mr. den thinks a Cataſtrophe reſulting from a mere 
Change in the Sentiments and Reſolutions of a Perſon, 
without any further Machinery, may be ſo manag'd as to be- 


come exceedingly beautiful, nay preferable to any other. 


Tis a Diſpute among the Criticks, Whether the Cataſtrophe 
ſhould always fall out happily, and favoutably on the fide 
of Virtue, or not ? i. e. Whether Virtue is always to be re- 
warded, and Vice puniſh'd, in the Caraſtrophe : But the 
Reaſons on the Negative fide ſeem the ſtrongeſt. Ariſtotle 
prefers a ſhocking Cataſtrophe, to a happy one ; in regard, 
the moving of Terror and Pity, which is the Aim of Tra 
dy, is better effected by the former than the latte. 
Boſſu divides the Cataſtrophe, at leaſt, with regard to 
the Epopea, into the Unravelling, or Denoutment, and 
the Achevement, or Finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes 
the Reſult of the firſt, and to conſiſt in the Hero's Paſſage 
out of a State of 'Trouble and —— to Reſt and Quiet. 
This Period is but a Point, without Extent, or Duration; 
in which it differs from the firſt, which comprehends every 
thing after the Knot, or Plot laid. He adds, that there 
are ſeveral Unravellings in the Piece, in regard there are 
ſeveral Knots, which beget one another: The Finiſhing, 
is the End of the laſt Unravelling. See Kor, Tz actvr, 
Coup, FaBLE, Oc. | 
The Cataſtrophe made the fourth and laſt Part in the 
antient Drama; or that immediately ſucceeding the Cara- 
aſis. See CATASTAs1s. 
CATCH-LZand, is ſuch Land, particularly in Norfolk, 
which is not certainly known to what Pariſh it belongs; ſo 
that the Parſon who firſt gets the Tithes there, enjoys it 
for that Year. | | | 
CATCH OL, a Term now us'd, by way of Reproach, 
for a Bailiff * Follower, or Aſſiſtant; ſee BalLIrr. An- 
tiently, it was a Term of Credit, apply'd to thoſe we now 
call Serjeants of the Mace, Batliffs, or auy other that uſe 
to arreſt Men on any Action. See SterGEAnT, Sc. 
CATECHU, in Medicine, a ſort of medicinal Earth, 
call'd alſo Cachou, and Fapan Earth. See Cacyov, and 
Jaran Earth. 
CATECHUMEN, a Candidate of Baptiſm ; or a Per- 
ſon who prepares himſelf for the receiving thereof: See 
BArrisu. | . 
Authors diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Catechumens, among 
the Antients, viz. thoſe who were only Hearers, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Name Audientes; thoſe who bowed, Genu 
flectentes; and thoſe qualify'd for Baptiſm, call'd Compe- 
rentes ; who were alſo Genu fleftentes, becauſe of their 
bowing at the Rehearſal of certain Prayers over them. 
Others make but two Orders, vis. the Genn fleftentes as 
the firſt ; and the Audientes, or Hearers, call'd Imperfecti: 
The Imperfefi were thoſe of the Heathens, who pre- 
ſented themſelves for Baptiſm. Perfecti, were thoſe ſuf- 
ficiently inſtructed in the Faith. Some add another Kind 
of Carechumens, call'd Elefi ; as being choſen and nomi- 
nated for that End : Others, laſtly, diſtinguiſh the three 
Orders into Audientes, or thoſe admitted to the hearing the 


Catechiſm, and other Inſtructions; the Elef;, thoſe ſuſh- 


ciently inſtructed, and choſen to receive Baptiſm ; 
Competentes, who were in a State and Diſpoſition fo 
Reception. 

The Catechumens were not only diſtinguiſh'd by Name, 
but alſo by Place : They were diſpos d, with the Peni- 
tents, in the Portico, at the Extremity of the Church, op- 
2 to the Choir. They were not allow'd to aſſiſt at the 

elebration of the Euchariſt; but after Sermon, the Deacon 
diſmiſs'd them with this Form, Ce Catechumeni, miſfſa 9 | 
| : , F S 
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The Word comes from the Greek rug, I am in- 
$7 51 :  Whence, Catechumenium, the Gallery, or upper 
art of the Church; whick was thus call'd, either becauſe 


the Cazechumens fat here, or were here inſtructed. 


CATEGOREMA, in Logic, Sc. the ſame with Cate- 
gory, or Predicament. See CATEGORY. | 


CATEGORY, or Predicament, in Logic, a Syſtem, 


or Afſemblage, of all the Beings conrain'd under any Ge- 
nus, or Kind; rang'd in order: See Gznvs. The hool 


5 k . 
Philoſophers diſtribute all Beings, all the Objefts of our 
Thoughts or Ideas into certain Genera, or Claſſes, in or- 


der to get a more diſlinct and preciſe Notion thereof; 


which Claſſes they call Categories, or Predicaments. Sec 
PREDICAMENT.  __. : . | 

The Antients, after Ariſtotle, generally make ten Cate- 
gories : Under the firſt, all Subſtances are compris d; and 
all Accidents under the nine laſt, viz. Quantity, Quality 
Relation, Action, Paſſion, Time, Place, Situation, and 
Habitude ; which are uſually expreſs'd, or ſignify d, by 
the following Technical Diſtich. Y e ata 


Arbor, Sex, Servos, Ardore, refrigerat, uuſtos 
Ruri, cras, ſtabo, nec tunicatus Ero. | 


Theſe ten Categories of Ariſtotle, which Logicians make 
ſuch Myſteries of, are now almoſt aut of Doors ; and, in 
effeR, are of little uſe : the leſs, as being Things purely 
arbitrary, without any Foundation, but in the Imagination 
of a Man, who had no . to Ao Laws for 
ranging the Objects of other Peoples Ideas. Accordingly, 


Some Philoſophers think all Nature may be better 


der'd under theſe ſeven Things, Spirit, Matter, Quantity, 
Subſtance, Figure, Motion, and Reſt : And others make 
but two Categories, Subſtance and Accident, | 
The Word Category, was borrow'd by the Schools from 
the Forum, or Courts of Juſtice : For as, in a 'Trial, the 
Plaiotif,-or Proſecutor, in accuſing the Criminal, or Pri- 
ſoner, mult charge him expreſsly, or affirm that be did this 
or that, in poſitive Terms; whence the Word Category, 
viz. <xaTwyua Ia, 10 aver, or declare: So in the ne 
of Cheer th every higher may be expreſsly, and abſolute- 
ly on icated, or atfirm'd of every lower. 
 CATENA, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, otherwiſe call'd T7. 
bialis Anticus ; which fee. 8 84 
CATENARIA, in the higher Geometry, a Curve Line 
which a Chazy, or Rope forms it ſelf into, when hung freely 
between two Points of Suſpenfion. See Cn yx. 
To conceive the general Nature or Character of this 
Cur ve, ſuppoſe, iſt, a Line heavy and flexible, (ſee. Tab. 
Geom. Fig. 25.) the two Extremes of which, F and D, are 
firmly fix d in thoſe Points; by its weight it is bent into a 
certain Curve FA P, which is call'd the Catenaria. adly, 
Let BD and 54 be parallel to the Horizon, A B perpen- 
dicular to BD, and DJ parallel to AB; and the Points 
B h infinitely near to each other. From the Laws of Me- 
chanicks, any three Powers, in Ægquilibrio, are to one ano- 
ther, as the Lines parallel to the Lines of their Direction, 
(or inclin'd in any given Angle) and terminated by their 
mutual 88 : Hence, if D 4 expreſſes the abſolute 
Gravity of the Particle D 4, (as it will, if we allow the 
Chain to be every way uniform) then D will expreſs that 
Part of the Gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon D 4; 
and by the means of which, His Particle endeavours to 
reduce it ſelf to a vertical Poſition : So that if this Lineola 
44 be conſtant, the perpendicular Action of Gravity upon 


the Parts of the Chain will be conſtant too; and may 


therefore be expreſs'd by any given right Line 4, Farther, 
the Lineola D #, will expreſs the Force which acts againſt 
that Conatus of the Particle DA (by which it endeavours 
ro reſtore it ſelf into a Poſition perpendicular to the Hori- 


zon) and hinders it from doing ſo. This Force proceeds | 


from the ponderous Line D A, drawing according to the Di- 
rection D 7 ; and is, ceteris paribus, proportional to the Line 
D A, which is the Cauſe of it. Suppoting the Curve FAD, 
therefore, as before, whoſe Vertex (the loweſt Point of 
the Catena) is A, Axis A B, Ordinate BD; Fluxion of the 


Axis DSB, Fluxion of the Ordinate 4%; the Rela- 


tion of theſe two Fluxions is thus, vis. 4%: DA: 4: DA 
Curve; which is the fundamental Property of the Curve, 
and may be thus expreſs d (putting A Bx, and BD=y, 
and A D=c) y==x* , Por more on this Subject, ſee Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactious, No 2 it i g 

15 on * 4 31, where it is enlarg'd upon 
CATERER. Sec Paaveror. 
CATHARTICS, Purgative Medicines, or Remedics 

that promote Evacuation by Stool; ſee PuxGartivas. 
Some uſe the Word Catharric in a more general Senſe, 

comprehending under it Emetics, or Vomitives ; but this 

ſcems an Abu e: See EMETics. | 

7 Cathartics, in the proper Senſe of the Word, are of ſe- 

veral Kinds, uiid, moderate, and violent: The firſt purge 

gently, as Caſſia, Manna, Tamarinds, Rhubarb, Sena, &c. 


(C2 


the ſecond pretty briſkly, as Jallop, and Samos 
third ſe b a. Colacines, ee Laureols & ge. the 
under its proper Article, Cas81a4, Manna, Rays * d 

Cathartics are likewiſe divided into Chologogmes . 
gegues, Melanogogues, and pepe 3 155 firſt ud 
to purge the Bile, the ſecond Pituita, the third Meike 
Iy, and the fourth Seroſities. See Crotocoours dare 
MAGOGVUEs, Sc. The Word comes from the Greek u 
purgo, | purge. r 
For the Theory of Cuthartics, and the manner TUE 
they operate, ſee Punx Ar IvxES. : bern 
| Ga HEDRAL, a Church wherein is a Biſhop', 
Seat ; ſee Biznor, | See oy 

The Word ſeems to take its riſe from the mane, 
fitting in the antient Churches, or Aſſemblies of — 
Chriſtians : In theſe, the Council, 5. e. the Biden © 
Prieſts, was call'd N at their head wa 5 
21 2 who held the Place of Chairman, Cutbedra 
and the Presbyrers, who fate on either fide, were 5 
call'd by the antient Fathers, ee Ep iſc The 
Epiſcopal Authority did not refide in the Gif alone 

ut in all the Presbyters, whereof the Biſhop was wn, 
See ParsBYTER, | | 
A Cathedral therefore, originally, was different fon 
what it is now ; the Chriſtians, till the Time of Conſtay 
tine, having no liberty to build any Temple: by they 
Churches they only meant their Aﬀemblies; and 
thedrals, nothing more than Conſiſtories. Whence 
the Vanity of fome Authors, * the $ 
who pretend their Carhegrals to have * built in the 
Times of the Apoſtles. The Word comes from the Gr; 
xabeSea, Chair, of abi, ſedeo. 

CATHERETIC Medicines, ſuch as conſume and car 
off Carnoſities, proud Fleſh, and Excreſcences arifing in 
Wounds, Sc. ſuc are the red Preci pitate, burnt Alm, bly 
Vitricl, Stone, &c. | 
| The Word is form'd from the Greek xaSs, and ute, | 
take away, carry off. 

Some call theſe Medicines Sarcophages, Fleſheaten, 
See CAus ric. 

S. CATHERINE of Mcunt Sinai, a Military Order, in- 
ſtituted in 1603, an occaſion of finding the Body of & G 
therine on Mount Sinai ; which drawing a great Concourſe 
of Pilgrims from all Quarters, an Order of Knight wu 
eſtabliſh'd, on the Foot of that of the Holy « 25% w 
render the Journey more ſafe among the Arabs. Sc 8 
PULCHRE. | | St 

They receiv'd the Rule of St. Ba/7!, and ond &. Ca 
therine for their Patroneſs: Their Vows were, to folloy 
their Rule, guard the Body of their Patroneſs, ſecure the 
Roads in fa vour of Pilgrims, defend the Catholick Churd, 
and obey their Grand Maſter. The Order is now extud, 
as well as that of the Holy Sepulchre. | 

CATHETER, among Chirurgeons, a hollow Probe, 


Inftrument, ſomewhat crooked, to thruſt up the Yard into 


the Bladder; in order to aſſiſt in making Urine, when tie 


Paſſage is ſtopp'd by the Stone, Gravel, Caruncles, &c. 


n K. Word comes from the Greek xadmu, immitio, v 
*4 
Hence, Catbeteriſin is the Operation of drawing tht 
Urine out of the Bladder with a Catheter. 

_ CATHETVUS, in Geometry, a Perpendicular ; or a Lie 
or Radius, falling perpendicularly on another Line, ot du 
face : See PERPENDICULAR. | 

Thus, the Carheri of a rectanglid Triangle, are the tw 
Sides that include the right Angle. See REcTANGLE, 
Carnzrus of Tucidence, in Catoptrics, is a right Lie 
drawn from a radiant Point, pe icular to the Plane d 
the Speculum, or Mirror. See INdcipExNcx. Hos 
Cargzrus of Reflefion, or 4 the Eye, a right Lr 
drawn from any Point of a reflected Ray, perpendicu® 
the Plane of Reflection, or of the Speculum. See RE 
FLECTION. 6 5 8 1 
Carnzrvs of Obliquation, a right Line, drawn pepe 
to the 8 the Point of Nen n 
ATHETVUS, in itecture, is a perpendicular 
aſſing along thro the middle of a Column: or that thro tt 
Eve of the Volute, in the Tonic Capital; call'd allo 4 
See Axis, and VoLuTE. | . 05 
CATHOLICEK, is us'd in the Senſe of Vuiverſal, & 
neral ; ſee GENERAL, c. % | wid 
Theodoſius the Great, firſt introduc'd the Term (i. Nik 
into the Church; appointing by an Edict, that the ok 
ſhould be apply'd, by way of Pre-eminence, ©, 
Churches who adher'd to the Council of Nice, in * pl 
of the Arians, &c. Catholiciſin, however, 100" © be 
Hands; for under the Emperor Conſtantius, drienif G 
came ſo predominant, that the Ariaus were call'd 
tholicks. See Arian, £9c. oli 
The Title of Carbalick King, has been bereditt 0 
King of Spain, ever ſince the Time of Ferdinand ? 4. 


bella. Colombiere ſays, it was given on 9 gabe 
NJ 
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1 * 4 £ | The _Bollandiſts pretend, the 
Expulſion ofthe their Predecefiors, the Yi/Zgorb Kings of 
Tide we cher Alexander VI. only renew dit to Nenn 
Spain 3 Tabelle Others ſay, that Philip de Valais firſt 
and 200 e; which was given him after his Death by the 
Þ0 the TY In account of his favouring their Intereſts. 
Fcclefiaſt E -Mes' of the antient Popes, the Title Catho- 
In ſoms 2 the Kings of France, and of Zeruſalem, as 
lk is gr eral Patriarchs and Primates. The Word is 
— 7 885 the Greek nal ins, univerſally ; whence Abo- 
Nals, unte f is a little Furnace, ſo contriv'd, as 
2 1 sf Operations, which do not require 
an intenſe 1 oe of Sar, Bon 2 * Sargr. f 
CATHO a Pharmacy, a kind of ſoft Electuary; 


CO 5 in : - | a 
0 010 bein ſuppos'd wnzuerſal ; or a Purger of all 
0 AR | 


LECTUARY. 1 rr n 

Honours Neben give different Recipes for it: That 

Ia Catholicon Nicholat is molt in uſe; it confiſts of 16 

calld > chief whereof are Tamarinds, Caſſia, Se- 

and Rhubarb. It is ſaid to be double, when there is 
ale Portion of Sens and Rhubarb, _*, 

» Catholicon for Clyſters, only differs from this, in that 


. 25 no Rhubarb, and that Honey is us'd inſtead of Sugar. 


See OKUNS, in Natural Hiſtory, a Subſtance growing on 
Nut- Trees, Bireb- Trees, Cc. in Winter time. See Pla rs. 
CATLIN, among Surgeons, is a Diſmembring Knife, 
© cutting off any corrupted Part of a Body. EF 
TOPSIS, in Medicine, a Diſorder of the Sight; 


4 uſually call'd Myopia. See Moria. 
CATOPTRICS, 


8 of e Fen ; * that 
hof Optics, which delivers the Laws of Light, re- 
ew from Hiro, or Specula, See Mikko, and Rx- 
rlcriox; fee alſo Vision, Liehr, and Qrrics. Un- 
der which Heads, the Doctrine and Laws of Catoptrics are 
laid down. * 8 . 
The Word comes from the Greek varenles, Speculum; 
of ura, and opdnpuay, video, I fee. 
CaroeTRICAL Dial, a Dial which exhibits. Objects by 
reflected Rays. See ReFLEcTING Dial. EE has 
CaroeraIc Teleſcope, a; Teleſco that exhibits Objects 
by Reflection; ſee REFLEcCTING Zeleſcope., |, 
Caror ra ic Ciſtula, a Machine, ei whereby 
little Bodies are repreſented extremely * and near 
ones extreamly wide, and diffus d thro a vaff Space; and 
other agrecable Phznomena, by means of Mirrors, diſpos d by 
the Laws of Catoprrics, in the Concavity of a kind of Cheſt. 
Of theſe there are various Kinds, accommodated to 
the various Intentions of the - Artificer ; Some wag 4 
the Objects; fome deform em; ſome magnify, c. e 
Structure of one or two of em, will ſuffice to ſhew how in- 
finite more may be made. 33 : 
To make a Catorrric Ciſtula, to repreſent ſeveral diſ 
ap? 2 of Objects, when look d in at ſeveral Foramina, 
or Holes. 
Provide a polygonous Ciſtula, or Cheſt, of the Figure of 
the Multilateral Priſm A BC DEE, (Plate Optics, Fig. 19.) 
and divide its Cavity by Diagonal Planes EB, FC, DA, 


interſecting each other in the Centre G, into as many trian- 


gular Locules, or Cells, as the Cheſt has Sides. Line the 
Diagonal Planes with plane Mirrors : In the lateral Planes 
make round Holes, thro which the Eye may peep within 
the Locules of the Cheſt, The Holes are to be cover'd with 
plain Glafſes, ground within-fide, but not poliſh'd, to prevent 
the Objects in the Locules ſtom appearing too diſtinctly. 
In each Locule are plac'd the different Objeds, whoſe Ima- 
Nes are to be exhibited ; then covering up the Top of the 
Chelt with a thin tranſparent Membrane, or Parchment, to 
admit the Light, the Machine is compleat. 

For, from the Laws of Reflection, it follows, that the 
Images of Objects, plac'd within the Angles of Mirrors, 
are __ d, and appear ſome more remote than others; 
whence the Objects in one Locule, will appear to take 
EL more room than is contain'd in the whole Cheſt. 
By looking, therefore, thro one Hole only, the Objects 
: = Locule will be ſeen; but thoſe multiply'd, and 
4 d thro a Space much larger than the whole Cheſt : 
=p ab new Hole will afford a new Scene: According to 
* > rent Angles the Mirrors make with each other, the 

— entations will be different; if they be at an Angle 
gelte than a right one, the Images will be monſtrous, Gc. 
"Tt "OMORPHOs16, | 9 
lud 8 that covers the Machine, may be made 
"gg 9 Walhing it ſeveral times in a very clear Lye, 


ng it to the Air to d If ti A 

ary, tis defir'd to throw an 

ak 7 Objetts, it may be done by colouring the Parch- 

Par for u recommends Verdigreaſe, ground in Vine- 
n green; Decoction of Brafil Wood, for red, Cc. 


He adds, it ought to be varniſh'd, to make it ſhine. 
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within it prodigiouſſy multiply d, and d 
Make a polygonous Ciſtula, or Cheſt, as before; but with - 
out dividing the inner Cavity into any Apartments or Lo- 


cules; (Plate Optics, Fig. a0.) line the lateral Planes CB HI, 
B HLA, ALM FE, Cc. with plane Mirrors, and at the Fo- 
ramina, or Apertures, pare off the Tin and Quickſilver, that 


the Eye may ſee, thro + Place any Objects in the Bottom 
MI, v. g. a Bird in a Cage, GGS. 

., Here, the Eye looking thro the Apertute h i, l ſęe 
each Object plac'd at bottom, vaſtly multiply d, and the 
Images remov'd at equal Diſtances from one another. 
Hence, were a large multangular Room, in a Prince's Pa- 
lace, lin'd with large Mirrors, over which were plain- pel- 
lucid Glaſſes to it the Light; tis evident the Ef&ts 


would be very ſurpriſing and magnificent; See Mirror, 


REFLECTION, c. 


.CATOPTROMANCY, a. kind of Divination, among 
the Antients ; ſo called, becauſe conſiſting in the Applica- 


tion of a Mirror ; from xaroz]regr, Speculum, and fa rei, 
Divinatio. See Divination. . * 

- Pauſanias ſays, it was in uſe among the Achaians, where 
thoſe who were fick, and in danger of Death, let down 
a Mirror, faſten'd by a Thread, into a Fountain before the 
Temple of Ceres; then, looking in the Glaſs, if they faw 
a gaitly disfigur'd Face, they took it as a ſure Sign of 
Death: on the contrary,..if the Face appear'd/ freſh and 
healthy, *twas a Sign of Recover. | 
AVA, ip Anatomy, the Name of a Vein, the largeſt 
in the Body, terminating in the right Ventricle of the 
Heart; where it o with a large Mouth, to convey. to 
it the Blood broug t from all the Parts of the Body, by 
the Branches, of the other Veins, which all terminate in 
the Cava. See Vein. © | 

At its Entrance into the right Ventricle, it bas three 
membranous Valves, call'd 7ricuſpides, or Triglochines, 
from their triangular Figure; ſo. accommodated, as to al- 


1ow the Blood's paſſage from the Cava to the Heart, and 


to prevent its return. See HEART, and VALves. - 

The Cavs is divided into the aſtending and deſcending 
Parts: The aſcending Cava, is that which ariſes from the 
lower Parts; fo call'd, becauſe the Blood hereby convey'd 


to the Heart, mounts, or aſtends. The deftending Cava 


comes from the upper Parts, and is ſo called, becauſe the 

Blood hereby brought from the Brain, and other Parts, 

deſcends. See Broop, and Cixcuration. 
CAVALCADE, a formal, pompous March, or Proceſ- 


-fionof Horſemen, Carriages, Sc. by way of Parade, or Cere- 


mon: See Carrovsar, Tir, Quansir, Ec, 
. CAVALEER, or CAVALIER, a Horſeman, or Perſon 
mounted on Horſeback. Antiently, the Word was reftrain'd 
to a Knight, or Miles. See Knicaur, and Mirzs. The 
French: ſtill uſe Chevalier in the ſame Senſe. Sec Cuk- 
VALIER. | | 

., Cavarits, in Fortification, a Terrace, or Platform, 
commanding all around the Place. Tis rais'd 18, or 29 
Foot high, atop of a Rampart, for placing the Cannon on, 
and ſecuring the Country about. *Tis ſometimes alſo made 
in the Country, to play in upon the Town; and as much 
above the other Works, as a Man on Horſeback is above 
a Footman; whence the Denomination, _ 

In form, the Cavalier is ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
ſquare ; baving always a Parapet to cover the Cannon: Its 
Breadth COT 
it; there being always allow'd an Interval of 10 or 12 Foot 


between each two, for the Conveniency of loading and firing. 


The Cavalier is alſo ſometimes call'd a double Baſtion. 

CavaAritas, or CAvALEERs, conſider'd as a Faction; 
ſee Tox x. | 

CAVALRY, a Body of Soldiers, who fight, or march 
on Horſeback. See Sol DIERS; ſee alſo GuarDs. 

The Engliſh Cavalry is divided into Horſe, and Dra- 
goons ; the French into Companies of Ordnance, as the 
Garges du Corps, Gens d Armes, Light-Horſe, &c. and in- 
to Regiments, commanded by Meſtres de Camp. The 
Dragoons, among the Eygli/h, and the Regiments among 
the French, form what they call the light Cavalry. When 
an Army is rang'd in order of Battel, the Cavalry is poſted 
on the Wings. 

Bodies of Cavalry, rang'd in form of Battel, are call'd 


— 


Squadrons. See SQUADRON. 

The Romans, in their firſt Wars, were unacquainted with 
the uſe of Cavalry, and made their whole Force conſiſt in 
Infantry; inſomuch, that even in the Engagement they 
made their Horſe diſmount, and fight on Foot ; never re- 
ſuming their Horſes, but to purſue the Enemy the better 


when routed. It was the Cavalry of Pyrrbus, that firſt 


occaſion'd them to alter their Sentiments; but eſpecially 
that of Hannibal, which ſtruck them with ſuch a Terror, 
that the invincible Roman Legions durſt not attack them 


on even Ground, 
. ah Z 2 | The 


on the Number of Pieces to be lodg'd on 


- gin 


The Word comes from the corrupt Latin Caballus, a 


| Horſe ; whence Caballurius, and Cavallarius, in the later 


Latin, and age, in the Greek. 

CAUDA Draconis, the Dragon's Tail, in Aſtronomy, 
the Name of the Moon's deſcending Node; ſee Nop x. 
. CAVEAT, in Law, a Bill enter d, in the Ecclefiaftical 


o 


Will to the Prejudice of another. — © 2 
CAVERNOSA Corpora, in Anatomy, call'd alſo Cor. 
pora nervoſa, and ſpongioſa, are two caverndus Bodies, of 
an indeterminate Length and Thickneſs, whereof the P 
915 is principally compos'd. See PENVIs. @ ip; 
Their internal Subſtance is rare, and ſpongy; and whe 
fill'd with Blood and Spirits, dilates and ſwells : in which, the 
Tenſion, or Erection of the Yard conſiſts. See ExrtcrioON. 


Court, to 175 the Proceedings of one who would prove a 


They have two diſtinct Beginnings from the lower Side 
of the a Pubis ; whence they increaſe in bulk, till their 


meeting with the Corpus Cavernoſum Urethre, where 
they join into one, and are retain'd by means of a Septum 
compos'd of their outer Tunics : Their other Extremities 
are capp'd with the Glans ; ſee Gr ans. 3 

Cavtrnosum Corpus Urethre, à third ſpongious Body 
of the Penis; ſo called, becauſe the Urethra, or urinary 
Paſſage of the Penis is inclos'd therewith. See URETHRA. 

Its Figure, contrary to that of the two Corpora Caver- 
noſa, is largeſt at its Extremities, and leaſt in the Middle 
its upper Part is in the Perinæum, and is call'd its Bulb, 
from its Figure. Its external Membrane is thin, and di- 
vided lengthwiſe by a Seprum. The middle Part of the 


Corpus is nearly cylindrical ; but the Paſſage for the Urine 


is not along the Centre, but inclines to its upper Part, next 
the Body of the Penis; its lower Extremity dilating it 
ſelf; forms the Glans. See Grans. | 


CAvERNOsA Corpora f the Clitoris, are two nervous or 


ſpongy Bodies, like thoſe of the Penis ; having their Ori- 
om the lower Part of the Os Pubis, on each fide; and 
_—_— together, conſtitute the Body of the Clitoris, as 
thoſe do that of the Penis. See Crironts. 
Indeed, they have no Perforation analogous to that of 
the Penis; but they have a Septum, or membranous Par- 
tition, running all along between em, and dividing em 
from the Glans, to its Devarication at the Os Pubis, where 
they are call'd Crura Clitoridis : See Crxunra Clitoridis. 
CAveERNosM Corpus of the Pudendum. See RETicu- 
LARE Corpus. | | ee 
⸗CAVESON, in the Manage, a kind of Bridle, or Mufſ- 
roll, put on the Horſe's N — which binds or locks him 
in, and ſerves in breaking, managing, and tutoring him. 
The Caveſons for breaking young Horſes, are uſually of 
Iron, made ſemicircularly, of two or three Pieces turning 
on Joints ; others are twiſted, others flat, others hollow 
in the Middle, and indented like Saws, call'd Mordants : 
tho theſe laſt are now baniſh'd the Academies. The Rope 


and Leathern Caveſons, ſerve for paſſing the Horſe between 


two Pillars. The Word comes from the Spaniſh Caveſa, Head. 

CAVETTO, in ArchiteQure, a hollow Member, or 
Moulding, containing a Quadrant of a Circle, and having 
an Effect juſt contrary to that of a Quarter-round : It is 
us'd as an Ornament in Cornices, 

M. Felibien obſerves, that the Workmen confound the 
Cavetto with a Scotia, but to ill Purpoſe ; the Cavetto be- 
ing in effect only half a Scotia: yet he himſelf is charge- 
able with the ſame Overſight. See ScoriA. 

When in its natural Situation, the Workmen frequently 
call it Gula, or Gueule; and when inverted, Gorge. See 
GuLa, and Gok xk. | 

The Word is Talian, and no more than a Diminutive of 
Cavus, hollow. 

CAVIA, or KAVIA, call'd alſo Cavial, Caviac, and 
Caviar, a kind of Food, or Ragout, in mighty uſe and re- 
pute throughout Mauſcouy; and lately introduc'd upon the 
Engliſh Table. 

The Cavia, or Kavia, is the Roe, or Eggs of the Fiſh 
Sturgeon, taken out, falted, and dry'd at the Sun, or by 
the Fire. The Talian Merchants ſettled at Moſcowy, drive 
an incredible Trade with Cavia ; the Fiſh being caught in 
28 Quantities at the Mouth of the Vouga, and other 

ivers which empty themſelves into the Caſpian Sea. 

They cure, or moos the Roes on the Spot, and thence 
ſend it up the Volga to Moſtory, to be there diſtributed 
throughout that vaſt Empire; where it is of wonderful 
ſervice to the People, on account of the three Lents there 
obferv'd with great Severity. See Srurgeon Fieurny, 

The .Ergli/h import confiderable Quantities of this Com- 
modity from Archangel ; tho not ſo much for home Con- 
ſumption, as to ſupply the French and Italians. To be 
good, it ſhould be of a reddiſh brown Colour, and very dry. 
25 eat with — ee ; ſometimes with Vinegar: 

ome eat it alone with Bread; and others on 
or Pickle, like Anchovies. 4 To TIED 

CAVIN, in Fortification, is a hollow Place, proper to fa- 


vour the Approaches to a Fortreſs ; ſo that one may ad- 


2 f 


— 


* 
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vance therein, under Covert, towards the EI. 
were in a Trench. If it be within Mutter hun ö al 
of Arme, ready made to band; and à Conse des 
yo the Trenches, out of fear of the Enemy', dh. ir 

CAVITIES, among Anatomiſts. See Wien | 
Wr F auth”. gs rl 3 5 af 
CA UL, in Anatomy, a Membrane in the x 
vering the greateſt po of the Guts; — * 
Structure, Reticulum, but moſt popularly Omemum dn 
OMENTUuWU J. Wan; e 

Car is likewiſe a little Membrane, found on * 
Children encompaſſing the Head, when born. 0 

Drelincburt takes the Caul to be only a Fragment of 
Membranes of the Fetus ;' which ordinarily break at ry 
—_ of io gyro : oof doh © th the 

ampridius tells us, that the Midwiſes fold th; 
at a NY 2-08 to the Advocates and Pleadens ue. 
Time ; it being an r that while they bad thi 
about chem, they ſhou d carry with em a Force of Perf 
fon which no Judge could withſtand: The Canons fri 
the Uſe of it; becauſe ſome Witches and Gorceren 
ſeems, had abus'd it. 5 e * 

CAULICOLES, CAULICULI, in ArchiteQure are 
eight leſſer Branches, or Stalks, in the Corinthign Capi 
ſpringing out from the four greater or principal Caen g 

talks. See Corinthian CAyiTAL. | 

The eight Volutes of this Order, are ſuſtain'd by fou 
Caules, or primary Branches of Leaves; and from which, 
ariſe theſe Caulicoles, or leſſer Foliages. See Voturs, my 
Hagen EY 
Some Authors confound theſe with the Yolutes then. 
ſelves ; ſome with the Helices in the Middle, and ſome wit 
the fanci Halls whence they ariſe. | 

The Word comes from the Latin Caulis, the Stalk, d 
Stem of a Plant, whence the Leaves and Branches ariſe. 

CAULIFEROUS Herbs, are ſuch as have a true Cans, 
Stalk, or Trunk, which a great many have not; as the(s 
pillaries, &c. See STEM, STOCK, CAPILLARIES, &. 

_ CAUSALITY, in Metaphyſics, is the Power, or Adio 
of a Cauſe in producing its Effect. See Cavss. 

"Tis a Diſpute, among the School Philoſophers, whether, 
and how the Cauſality is diſtinguiſh'd from the Cauſ and 
Effeft : Some hold it a Mode, or Modal Entity, ſuper 
added to the Cauſe, c. others contend for its being the 
gy bo: felf, only confidet'd priucipiativꝰ and termin 
tit, &. | 

CAUSE, that whence any thing is; or by virtue whereof 
a thing is done: Thus a Wound is the Cauſe of Death, 
Crudity of a Diſeaſe, c. Carnſe is a Term of a Relation 
to Effect; fee Erpicr. x | 

Firſt Cavss, is that which acts of it ſelf, and from it 
own proper Force, or Virtue; in which Senſe, God is the oi 
Firſt Cauſe. See Gov. F 
Second CAusks, are thoſe which derive the Power, and 
Faculty of acting, from a Firſt Cauſe. Such Carſes dont 
properly act at all; but are acted on: and therefore are im 
properly call'd Cauſes : of which Kind are all thoſe that 


we call Natural Cauſes. See NATURE. 


F. Malebranch denies Second, or Natural Cauſes, t0 


have 50 Force, Power, or Efficacy to produce any Effet; 


and thinks the Notion in it ſelf inconceivable. Tis certall 
the Philoſophers are ſtrangely puzzled, and divided about 
the manner of their Agency: Some maintain em to 
by their Matter, Figure, and Motion ; ſee Cox puscurul! 
others by a ſubſtantial Form; ſee. Subſtantial Fonu: mil 
by Accidents, or W ſome by Matter and Fun; 
others by certain Faculties different from all theſe : dee 
FacuLTY, Form,/ 1 ary TY, Oc. 

Some maintain, that the ſubſtantial Form produces 
Forms ; and the accidental, Accidents ; others, that Forms 
produce other Forms and Accidents ; others, laſtly, 1 
Accidents alone are capable of producing Accidents, 
even Forms. Again, thoſe, for Inſtance, who ſay that A. 
cidents may produce Forms, by the Virtue 14 have e 
ceiv'd from the Form to which they are join 'd, dont # 
mean the ſame thing: Some will have it, that thele Acer 
dents are only the Force or Virtue of the ſubſtantial Fami 
others, that they receive the Influence of the Form, * 
ly act by virtue thereof: others, laſtly, chat they are“ ſ 
Inſtrumental Cauſes. | | * 

Again, the Philoſophers are divided as to the 
whereby Second Cauſes produce their Effects: Some u. eo 
tain, that the Cauſality cannot be roduc'd, fince 10 — 

roduces; others will have em to ab "oy by their Acton 
ut they are ſtill at a loſs abgut that Action. 12 

Such Variety is there in the Sentiments even of — he 
Philoſophers ; and thoſe too our Neighbours : nor f 
Antients, and thoſe at a Diſtance from us, better 1 
Avicenna, v. g. does not allow that corporeal Su .. 
can produce any thing but Accidents. His Syſtem, ' "uf 
ding to Ruvio, is this: God produces, immediately; 


perfect ſpiritual Subſtance. ; this produces another 5 
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r 
3 thus to the laſt; which laſt produces 
4.24 ; that 3 8 ; and thoſe corporeal — 
|| the corpora Avicennd, not being able to conceive 
\ ccidentS-/ 4] Subſtances! which cannot penetrate ane ano- 
| 0g — 1 * 

ther, irits are capable o ing on ies; 

p 820 — — em. See Orcaſional Cavss. 
auſe wn in the School Philoſophy, are diltinguiſh'd into, 
Cn Cavsks, which are the Agents that produce 
1 See EFFICIENT Cauſe. 3 | 

t — Caves, the Subjects whereon the Agent works, 
Ky "eof the Thing is form d: thus, Marble is the Mut- 
r 1 75 «terial Cauſe of the Statue. See MaTEzRIAL Cauſe, 
yer Of / Cavszs, the Changes reſulting from the Action, 
ded ch determines a Thing to be this, and diftin- 
4 ir from every thing elſe : Thus, the Soul is the Form, 
gui wr 1 Cauſe of Man, c. See Foxmar Cauſe. 
or For the Motives which induc'd a Man to act 
for which the Thing is done: thus, Victory = 
Peace are the Final Canſes of War. See Finar Cauſe. 

Some add the — Càusx, which is the Model 
he Agent forms, or pro es, and by which he conducts 
bimſelf in the Action; but this is not properly any Cauſe 
+ all, See BxEmeLany Cauſe. © _ | | 

Causzs, again, are diſtinguiſh'd into Phy/7cal, or Na- 


Moral. 
ral, 4 uces a ſenfible cor- 


nd 
cal Cavss, is that which prod 
: 11440 thus, the Sun is the Phy/ical Canſe of Heat. 
PP Moral Cauſe, is that which produces a real Effect, but 
n Things immaterial : thus, Repentance is the Cauſe of 
iveneſs. F S2 
" Ghens define a Phyſical Cauſe to be that which produces 
+; Effect by a Phyſical Virtue ; and a Moral Cauſe, that 
which determines the Phy/ical Cauſe, tho not neceſſarily, 
to produce the Effect: in which Senſe, tis alſo call'd a 
Diſpoſitive, Ercitatiue, and Imputative Cauſe. 

Thus, the Sun is the Phyſical Cauſe of Light; a Stone 
that breaks the Skull, a Phyſical Cauſe of Death: and 
thus the Advice, Intreaty, Commands, or Menaces which 
determine us, tho not neceſſarily, to do, or not to do any 
thing, are Moral Cauſes. | 

In this Senſe, a Moral Cauſe is only applicable to a free 
intelligent Agent; and tis this Notion of a Moral or Phy- 
cal 2 „that is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtinct. See 
Mon AL Cauſe. | | DAS 

Cavszs, again, are confider'd, either as Univerſal, or 
Particular; Principal, or Inftrumental ; Total, or Par- 
tial ; Univocal, Equivocal, 8c. e os Brag 

An Univerſal CRusx, is that which by the Extent of its 
Power may produce all Effects. See UNIVERSAL. | 

A Particular Cavss, is that which can only produce a 
fingle Effect, or a certain kind of Effects. | 

A Principal Cavuss, is that which gives Motion to the 
Inſtrument, or which does not operate beyond its own na- 
tural Efficacy, | 1 

An Inſtrumental CAusx, is that us d by the Principal to 

uce its Effect; or which is excited to produce an Ef. 
beyond the Meaſure of its own P 6 

A Total Cavss, is that which produces the whole Effect. 
: A Partial Cavssx, that which concurs with ſome other 
in producing the Effect. | 

n Unzvocal Cavss, is that which is of the ſame Kind 


and Denomination with its Effect; as a Man the Cauſe of 
a Man. See Univocar. | | 


An Equivocal Causx, is that which is of a different 


Kind and Denomination from its Effect ; as the Sun is the 
Cauſe of the Animals it produces. See EqQuivocar. 
Lon Carteſians reſolve all Phyſical Cauſes into Occaſic- 
CS. | 
Occaſional Cass, are only the Occaſſons, not the direct 
Cauſes of their Effects. See roar : | 
. The Soul, ſay thoſe Philoſophers, is not able to act on 
ne Body; nor the Body reciprocally on the Soul : to keep 
1. Intercourſe between em, God, on occaſion of the 
* of the Body, impreſſes a Senſation on the Soul; 
* occaſion of a Sentiment of the Soul, impreſſes a 
* _ on the Body. 'The Motions, therefore, of the Soul 
5 N are only Occaſional Cauſes of what paſſes in the 
0 7 3 thus, ſay they, the Stroke or Percuſ- 
Ren the Occaſional Cauſe of the Motion produc'd 
And hy {ack : 'Tis God is the direct Efficient Cauſe. 
—4 © Action of Objects on our Organs, is not the 
O ne of our Ideas and Perceptions, but merely 
Mind a — Cauſe, which determines God to act on the 
But de ( ng tO the Laws of the Union of Soul and Body. 
are very ©. ences that follow from this fine Reaſoning 
wah, 81 
but im © ” a kills the Man, or beats down the Wall, 
Whoſe Arm mat does it: the Motion of the Cannoneer, 
the Pouder LOW d by the Power of God, apply'd Fire to 
Pouder inf; 22 d God to inflame that Pouder the 
am d, determin'd God to drive out the Ball; 
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and the Ball driven, with an inconceivable tapidit „td the 


not to ſay ridiculous: Thus, tis not the 


A 
4 * * 
By * 3 


exterior Surface of the Body of a Man, or a Wall, deter- 


mines God to break the Bones of the Man, or beat down | 
the Wall, Sc. A. Coward, who runs away, does not tun 


away at all; but the Motion of his Pineal Gland, agitated 
by the Impreſſion of a Squadron of Enemies coming on 
him, with Bayonets at the Ends of their Muſkets, deter- 
mines God to move the Coward's Legs, and carry him 
from them. emen e 
it has been often ſaid, in a moral Senſe, that the World 
is a Comedy, and that each Man only acts his Part 3 but 
it may be here ſaid, in a ſtrict Phyſical one, that the Uni- 
verſe is a Puppet · Show, and each Man a Punchinello, mak- 
ing. a great deal of Noiſe without ſpeaking, and buſtling 


without moving. 


CAUSTICS, in Medicine, Ec. are ſuch Things as have 


the Virtue of Zurning, or are Corraſive; particularly 
thoſe Medicines which by their violent Activity, and the 


Heat thence occafion'd, deſtroy. the Texture o the Parts 
to which they are apply d. | 


Cauſtics are us'd to eat off proud fungous Fleſh ; they 
alſo penetrate within hard callous Bodies, and liquety the 
Humours ; and are particularly apply'd in Abſceſſes and 
Impoſthumations,. to eat thro to the ſuppurated Matter, and 
give it vent. | | 


© The principal Medicines of this Claſs, are burnt Alum, 


Sponge, Cantharides, and other Veſicatories; as allo Orpi- 
ment, Calr viva, Vitriol, Afpes of the Fig-Tree, the Aſh, 
and Wine Lees; the Salt of the Lixivium, whereof 
Soap is made; Sublimate, Mercury, red Precipitate, &c. 
See each deſcrib'd under its proper Article, ALum, V1Tai- 


or, CanTHARIDES, OnrrimEnT, MErcurY, SUBLIMATE, 


PxRCIMTATE, Wc, | RW: $13). | 

Cryſtals f the Moon, and Lapis Infernalis, made of 
Silver and Spirit of Nitre, become Cauſtics by that Mix- 
ture. See CRvsTALS, c. _ K 

Thoſe Cauſtics which burn thro the Part, and leave a 
Scar, are particularly call'd Cauteries; tho Dr. Quincy 
confounds the two together. See CaurER T. 

The Word comes from xzavrix@-, urens; of xa, uro, I burn. 
Cavsric-Glaſſes. See Bun xIde-Glaſſes. | | 

Cavsric Curve, in the higher Geometry, a Curve form'd 
by the Concourſe, or Coincidence of the Rays of Light 
reflected, or refracted from ſome other Curve. See Cuxvx. 

Accordingly, Cauſtics are divided into Catacauſtic, and 
Diacauſtic ; the one form'd by Reflection, the other by 
Refraftion, See Ca rAcAus ric, and Diacavsric. 
Cauſtie Curves, are the Invention of M. 7ſehirnhauſen, 
who firſt propos d em to the Academy of Sciences, in 
1682. They have this remarkable Property, that when 
the Curves that uce them are Geometrical, they are 
equal to known right Lines. 

Thus, the Cauſtic form'd in a Quadrant of a Circle by 
reflected Rays, which came at firſt parallel to the Diame- 
ter, is equal to 4 of the Diameter: which is a ſort of Rec- 
tification of Curves that preceded the Invention of the 
new Doctrine of Infinites ; on which moſt of our other 
Rectifications are built. See REcTIFIiCAaTION. 

The Academy appointed a Committee to examine the 
new Curves, vis. Meſſ. Caſſini, Mariotte, and de la Hire, 
which laſt doubted much of the Deſcription, or Genera- 
tion, M. de Tſchirnhauſen gave of the Cauſtic. by Reflec- 
tion, from a Quadrant of a Circle. The Author refus'd 
to diſcover all his Method; and M. 4e la Hire perſiſted 
in holding the Generation ſuſpicious. M. Tſthirnhauſen, 
however, was ſo confident of it, that he ſent it to the Leip- 
ſic Journaliſts, tho without any Demonſtration. 15 

CAUT ERL, in Chirurgery, a burning Medicine, or a 
Compoſition of ſeveral Things, which gnaw, burn off, eat 
thro, and ſear the Parts; us d, principally, in Abſceſſes, 
Impoſthumations, Ulcers, and Caries of the Bones, to 
open a Paſſage for the Diſcharge of ill Humours, &c. 

Cauteries are of two Kinds, Actual, and Potential. 

Actual CavtERIEs, are thoſe which produce an inſtanta- 
neous Effect, as Fire, or a red-hot Tron, which are apply'd 
in the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, after Extirpations of Cancers, 
Amputations of Legs, or Arms, Sc. in order to ſtop the 
Hemorrhages, and produce a laudable Suppuration. The 
Irons us'd on theſe wy pac are ſometimes crooked at the 
Extremity, and that variouſly, according to the various 
Occaſions: Whence ſome are called Cultellary, others 
Punttual, others Olivary, &c. 8 

M. Homberg aſſures us, that a great Part of the Medicine 
of the People of Java, and other Parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies, conſiſts in Zurning, ot the Application of actual 
Cauteries; and that there is ſcarce any Diſeaſe but they 
will happily cure thereby. See BURNING. 

Potential CauTER1Ets, are Compoſitions of Cauſtic Me- 


dicines, uſually of Quick-lime, Soap, and Chimney Soot. 


See CavsTics. | 
The Actual Cautery, or hot Iron, is frequently apply'd 


for the making of Iſſues, in Parts where cutting is difficult 
| or 


| $ F*% 
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filbd up with a Pea, or an Ivy Berry, to keep it open 
the Humours to paſs thro. See Issuz. Pareus deſcribes 
a Method OY Velvet Cauteries ; ſo call'd becauſe 
t ive no Pain. 12 VE 
9 are chiefly. apply'd to the Nape of the Neck, 
between the firſt and ſecond Vertebra, the exterior Part 
of the Arm, Sc. 

The Word comes from the Greek xaiw, uro. 

CAUSWAY, a maſſive Conſtruftion of Stone, Stakes, 
Faſcines ; or an Elevation of fat, viſcous Earth, well bea- 
ten; ſerving either as a Road, in wet marſhy-Places, or as 
a Mole to retain the Waters of a Pond, or prevent a 
River from overflowing the lower Grounds. - See Ro p. 

The Word comes from the French Chauſſee, antiently 
wrote Chaulſee ; and that from the Latin Calcata; accord- 
ing to Somner and Spelman, à calceando, aut a calce qua 
hujuſinodi vie calce muniuntur. ' Berger rather takes the 
Word to have its riſe à peditum calceis, quibus teruntur. 

CAXA, a little leaden Coin, mix'd with a little Copper 
Skutn, ſtruck in China, but current chiefly at Nantam, in 
the reſt of the Iſland of Java, and in ſome of the neigh- 
bouring Iſlands. See Corn. | 

Tis ſomewhat ſmaller than the French Double, and has 
a ſquare Hole through the Middle ; by means whereof, 
ſeveral of em are hung on the ſame String: This String, 
which they call Santa, contains 200 Caxas, equivalent to 
nine French Deniers, or. ſomewhat leſs than three Far- 
things Sterling. Five Santas ty d together, i. e. a thouſand 
Caxas, make a Sapacou. Nothing can exceed the Brit- 
tleneſs of the Cara; a String never falls to the Ground, 
without breaking at leaſt 10 or 12 Pieces. Leaving em a 
Night ſteep'd in ſalt Water, they cling ſo firm to one ano- 
ther, that they are not to be ſeparated without breaking 
one half of em. The Malais call em Cas, and the Ja- 
veſe, Pins. | 

The Caxas are of two Kinds, great and ſmall : The 
ſmall are thoſe we have been ſpeaking of ; 300000 where- 
of, are equal to 56 Livres 5 Sols, Dutch Money. 'The 


large are old Caxas ; 6000 whereof are equal to the Piece 


of Eight, or 45. 6 4. Sterling. Theſe are nearly the ſame 
with the Caches of China, and the Caffies of Zapan. 
CEILING, in Architecture, the upper Part, or Roof of 
a lower Room ; or a Lay, or Covering of Plaiſter over 
Laths, nail'd on the Botrom of the Joiſts that bear the 
Floor of the upper Room; or on Joiſts for that purpoſe, 
See Hovsz, and Rooe. % 019 a i 
The Word Ceilizg, anſwers pretty accurately to the 
Latin Zacunar, every thing over Head. - ' _ 
Plaiſter'd Ceilings are much us'd in Prgland,, more than 
any other Country ; Nor are they without their Advanta- 
ges, as they make the Room lightſome ; are good in Caſe 
of Fire; ſtop the Paſſage of the Duſt ; leſſen the Noiſe 
over Head; and, in Summer, make the Air cooler. See 
CELANDINE. Sce CRELIDONIA. I 
CELARENT, in Logic, a Syllogiſm whoſe ſecond Pro- 
poſition is an univerſal Aﬀirmative ; and the reſt univerſal 
Negatives. -See SYLLOGISM. ; | 
CELATURA, the Art of Engraving. See Encr AvinG. 
CELERES, in Antiquity, a Body, or Regiment of 
Guards of the antient Roman Kings, eſtabliſn'd by Ro- 
mulns ; conſiſting of 300 Youths choſen from the beſt Fa- 
milies of Rome, and approv'd by the Suffrages of the 


Curiæ of the People, each of which furniſh'd ten. See 


Cur. 6 
The Celeres always attended near the King's Perſon, to 


guard him, and to be ready to carry his Orders, and exe- 
cute them. In War, they made the Vant-Guard in the 
Engagement, which they always begun firſt : In Retreats, 
they made the Rear-Guard. | 

Tho the Celeres were a Body of Horſe, yet they uſually 
diſmounted, and fought on Foot : Their — was 
call'd Tribune 7 the Celeres. They were divided into 
three Troops, of 100 each, commanded by a Captain call'd 
Centurio. Their Tribune was the ſecond Perſon in the 
Kingdom. See TRIBUNE, CEnTurio, c. 

Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the Celeres : If this be true, 
they were ſoon re-eſtabliſh'd ; for we find them under moſt 
of the ſucceeding Kings : Witneſs the great Brutus, who 
expell'd the Zarquins, and who was Tribune of the Celeres. 

he Word comes from Celer, quick, ready ; and was 
given them, becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the King; 
or, as ſome will have it, from the Name of their firſt 
Tribune: Others ſay, from one Celer, a Comerade of Ro- 
mulus, who aſſiſted him in the Combat with his Brother 
Remus, and is faid to have ſlain that Prince. 
Some ſay, the Celeres were the ſame with thoſe after- 


wards call'd Trofſuli, on account of their taking the City 


Troſſulum in Hetruria, alone, without the nce of 

any Infantry. | 
CELERITY,; in Mechanicks, is the Velocity of a mov- 

ing Body; or that Affection of a Body in Motion, whereby 


( 176 ) 


— 4 . an Hole. which is "Þ | 
dr inconvenient : It makes a little round Hole, whic . fins ae lhe al Ma $4 ach 


it is enabled to paſs over a certain Space, 


CELESTINS, an Order of Religious, reform'd "UP. 
Bernardines, in 1224, by Pope Celaſtin V. then on the 
ter de Mourchon, or Morron, of Iſernia in Nople! * 
eftabliſh'd in 1264, by Pope Urban IV. and cake, 3 Uſ 
ory X. in 1274. | „ 
| They were introduc'd into France, by Philip the 
who requeſted a Dozen of them from the General by, 
Order, his Ambaſſador at Naples, in 1300 Of they 
kind of Proverb with them, Yc:la un plaiſunt Colon; « 
- CELIAC Paſſion, or CELIACA Pelte, in fel, 
a kind of Flux of the Belly, wherein the Food dus * 
indeed paſs Aly crude, as in the Lienter oo * 
digeſted; ſo that the two only differ from win 4 , 
or leſs. See LIEN TEX W. | 1 

In the Celiac the Food is ſometimes digeſted, yi, 
the Chyle's Doing ſeparated from the Excrements, how 
The Cauſes of the Celiac are either the Weakneſ, gf 
Ferment of the Stomach, the ſhort ſtay the Food in 
makes, the Obſtruction of the Lacteals, or the w ther 
Acrity in the Bile. See Frux, , - at of 

The Word comes from the Greek nomia, Venter; ul 
aan, a Perſon ſubject to ſuch Inconveniences, $4. GO 

CELIBATE, or CELIBACY, the State of 2 ff. 
who lives out of Marriage. See MaRRIACR. 

The Celibate of the Clergy, which is Qill rigorouf ken 
up among the Romaniſts, is of a pretty antient 1 
It was firſt propos d by the Council of Nice, but withor 
paſling ; it was, however, in ſome: meaſure admitted 
the ern Councils of Elvira, Arles, Tours, &. 8 
among the Prieſts as ow themſelves on the Faculty of 
Continence, took the Hint; inſomuch, as towards the (dt 
of the IVth Century, there were few but made a Prof 
ſion of a voluntary Celibate. In 441, the Council of Orany 
order'd thoſe to be depos d who did not abſtain from ther 
Wives : But it was Gr oy VII. who firſt brought Eck. 
ſiaſticks to admit the Eu ate as a Law. In the Cound 
of Trent, it was propos'd, to ſet the Clergy at idem 
again from the Yoke of Celibate ; and this was even mad 
an Article of the Interim of Charles V. but the Pope coul 
not be brought into it. 

St. Zerom, and Epiphanius obſerve, that in their Time 
none were admitted into the Pri but thoſe who 
were unmarry'd, or who abſtain'd from their Wives, See 
ParzsrT, and CLEnGyY,, 3 

Sbaliger deri ves the Word from the Greek aum, ge 
and A&re, linguo, I leave: Others ſay, it is form'd from 
Celi beatitudo. | 

CELLITES, an Order of Religious, founded by Alerins, 

a Roman: In Ttaly they are call'd Alexians ; bit i 
Germany and the Low-Countries, where they have Moni 
teries, Cellites, i. e. People inhabiting in Cells, 
__ CELLS, Celle, "Celluts, are little Houſes, Apartment, 
or Chambers; particularly thoſe wherein the anten 
Monks, Solitaries, and Hermits liv'd in Retirement. Ser 
Monx, SoriTary, HErmir, c. 

The ſame Name is ſtill retain'd in divers Monafteris. 
The Dormitory is frequently divided into ſo many Cell, « 
Lodges. See Dogmirtory. 

e Carthy/ians have each a ſeveral Houſe, which ſerres 
'em as Cells, See CAR THVUsIANs. 


The Hall wherein the Roman Conclave is held, is di- 


ed by Partitions into divers Cells, for the ſeveral Cardinas 
to lodge in. See ConcLavs. 

Some derive the Word from the Hebrew N, i. 1 
Priſon, or Place where any thing is ſhut up. 

Cxrrs, in Anatomy, are little Bags, or Bladders, uber 
Fluids or other Matters are lodg'd ; call'd alſo Zoculi, (i 
lule, &c. See CELLuUL=. = 

The Name is alſo given by Botaniſts to the Partition u 
the Huſks, or Pods where the Seed lies. | | 

CELLs, are alſo the little Diviſions, or Apartments n 
Honey-Combs, where the Honey, young Bees, &*. 4. 
diftributed : theſe are always regular Hexagons. See Hit 


Honzxy, Coms, c. 


CELLULZ Aae poſæ, in Anatomy, the Loculi, ok 
Cells wherein the Fat of Bodies in good habit is conta 
See Ap EPs. | | 

Theſe are co-extended with the Skin it ſelf, except 
the Forehead, the Eyelids, Penis, and Scrotum. In ein 
ated Bodies, theſe Cells being unfurniſh'd of their Fi 
pear like a kind of flaccid, tranſparent Membrane. See = 

CEMENT, CAMENT, or CIMENT, in the g e 
Senſe of the Word, is any . Compoſition of a glut". 
tenacious Nature, proper to bind, unite, or keep thing 
Coheſion. | cones 
In this Senſe, Mortar, Solder, Glue, Oc. are 
See Mon TAR, SoLDER, GLut, c. 1 

The Bitumen brought from the Levant, is {aid * * 
been the Cement us d in the Walls of Salylon. 
TUMEN. 1 


3 
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% erm'd of the Latin cæmentum, 'of cædo, 
The m_ M. Felibien obſerves, that what be antient 
I ene call'd" Cementum,' was a very different thing 


or manner of laying the Stones; and 
a kind hg Oe! the Stones; as when the Walls were 
even forth Pebbles, Rubbiſh, Sc. Sce Masoun xv. 


for ſome kinds of Mouldings 3 or to make 
Sobes together, for the Carving of Scrolls, Capitals, Gc. 
a 90: or two Sorts: The hor Cement, which is the moſt 
ft. made of Roſin, Bees-Wax, Brickduſt, and 
common, „ together. The Bricks to be cemented are 
d one upon another, with Cement between. 

ment is leſs us d: 'tis made of - Cheſhire 


6. for a Com poſition of fine Brickduſt, well 
700 — and Kay amp uſe among thoſe Artificers 
keep the Metals to be engraven, or wrought on, firm to 
"Block, Ge. as alſo te fill. up what is to be chiffel d. 
5 CEMENT, 1 is a Compound, us d for the pu- 
cifying of Gold; ſee Gor», and PVR ITI AX Io. 1 
There are two Kinds of this Cement, Common, and Roy- 
4 The firſt made of Brickduſt, Nitre, and Verdigreaſe; 
he ſecond of Sal Gemmæ, and Armoniac, each one Part; 
wo Parts of common Salt, and four of Bole: the whole re- 
qucd into a Paſte with Urine.” Hence, 
CEMEN TAT ION, or CEMENTATION ; a manner 
of purifying Gold, by means of C ment. AL 
is mid thus: Thin Plates, or Laminæ, are ſtrati - 
fy'd in a Crucible with :Royal Cement; the Crucible is co- 
ver d up, and encompaſs d with Fire for 10 or 12 Hours, 
till being thus calein d, the Salts have imbib'd and con- 
ſum d the Impurities of the Gold. 90 Dit 
This Method of Refining, is much inferior to that by 
means of Antimony; in regard, the Salts ſometimes leave 
other Metals remaining with the Gold; and beſides, fre- 
quently eat away the Gold it ſelf. See RRETIx Ie. 
.CENOBITE, or COENOBITE, a Religious who lives 
in a Convent, or in Community, under a certain Rule; 
in oppofition to Auchorite, or Hermit, who lives in Soli- 
tude. See HERAMIT, Oc. a 
Caſſian makes this Difference between a Convent and a 
Monaſtery, that the latter may be apply'd to a ſingle Re- 
ligious, or Recluſe; whereas the Convent implies Ceno- 
bites, or Numbers of Religious living in common. See 
Convinr, and Mon AsrER T. N | 
Fleury ſpeaks of three Kinds of Monks in Fgypt ; An- 
chorites, who live in Solitude; Cenobires, who continue to 
live in Community; and Sarabaites, who are a kind of 
Monks Errant, that ſtroll from Place to Place. | 
He refers the Inſtitution of Cenobites to the Times of 
the Apoſtles ; and makes it a kind of Imitation of the or- 
dinary Life of the Faithful at Jeruſalem. Tho St. Pa- 
come is ordinarily own d the Inſtitutor of the Cenobiric Life; 
as 4 firſt who gave a Rule to any Community. 
* . — from the Greek xovds, communis, and 
. CENSOR, in Antiquity, one of the prime Magiſtrates 
in antient Rome; fo A à cenſendo, becauſe he aſſeſs d 
and valu d every Man's Eftate, r-giftring their Names, 
and placing em in a proper Century ; that the Romans 
might know their own ſtrength, See Cznsvs. 
„ — Cn were * 2 as being Control- 
ö rrectors anners and Policy. 
ho __ kt 5m created in the Year of Rome 311, upon 
why $ oblerving, that the Conſuls were too much ta- 
D with Matters of War, to be at leiſure for looking 


in into private Affairs. The two firſt were Pa- 


ſoon arriv'd at the Cenfor/bio . 
who nib 8 Core M. Rutilius was the firſt ; 


414, 7 Law Was d "000; 
be made, appointing one of the Cenſors to 
fac, ei elected out of the Plebeians; which held in 
from among th 622, when both Cenſors were choſen 
— Bt e People: after which time, it was ſhar'd 
This ne Senate and People. . 
they hag 5 bow ſo conſiderable, that none aſpir'd to it till 
riſing 1. all the reſt: 80 that it was look d on as ſur- 
Ting bee raſſus ſhould be admitted Cenſor, without 
Once wa, eicher Conſul or Pretor, The Term of this 
Qitution 3 - 2 eſtabliſh'd for five Years ; but that In- 
laſted nine: Mamercinus the Dictator, made 


„t: The Name Cement, with them, ſtood ſor 


- 


Coy CEW 


to a Tear and an half; 
— 37 | 


s Laws refiizining the 
which was afterwards obſerv'd very ſtrictly: 


The Buſineſs of che Cenſors, was do register the Effects, 


. 
- 


Oc. of the Roman Citizens; to impoſe Taxes, in 3 
ir 


tion to what each Perſon poſſeſe d. Cicero reduces t 


Functions to, the numbering of the People; the correc- 


tion and reformation of Manners ; the eſtimating the Ef- 


fects of each Citizen ; the -proportionipg of Taxes ; the 
ſuperintendance of Tribute; the excluſion from the Tem- 


ples; and the Care of the publick Places. They had alſo 
a Right to exclude from the Senate, ſuch of the Senators 
as they judg'd unworthy of the Dignity ; as well as to 
break and caſhier the Knights who fail'd 

by taking from em the publick Horſe. See Sznaros, 

NiGarT, Ec. nol) ti: 7 

The Republic of Venice, has at this Day a Cenſor of the 
Manners of their People, whoſe Office laſts fix Months. 


.  Cxnsors of Hooks, are a Body of Doctors, or other Of- 


ficers, eſtabliſh'd in divers Countries, to examine and give 
their Judgment of all Books, e&'er they go to the Preſs ; 
and to ſee they contain nothing contrary to the Faith, and 
good: Manners. ' In . we had formerly an Officer 
of this kind, under the Title of Licenſer of the Preſs ; 
but finee the Revolution the Preſs has been open. 

NM. Hayle compares Authors ſolliciting the Approba- 
tion of Cenſors, or Licenſers, to thoſe Shades wandering 


on the Banks of Styx, and waiting with Impatience for 4 


Paſſage to the other Shore. He applies to em theſe two 
Verſes of Virgil??? | 

. Tendenteſyue Manus, Ripe ulterioris amore: 

: Nava ſed triſtis nunc hos nunc accipit ills. 

At, Paris, the Faculty of Theology claim the Privilege 
of Cenſors, as granted to them by the Pope; and tis cer- 
tain. they had been in poſſeſſion of it for many Ages: bur 
in the. Year 1624, a new Commiſſion of four Do ors were 
created, by Letters Patent, the ſole Cenſors and Examiners 
of, all Books; and anſwerable for” every thing contain'd 
therein. The Faculty, however, ſtill maintain their Claim, 
by 9 now and then, to give their Approba- 
tions to ks. Hag 19 
CENSURE, Cenſura, is popularly us d for a Judgment, 
whereby any Action, Book, or other thing is condemn'd; 
or a. Correction, or Reprimand made by a Superior, or 
Perſon in Authority. Hence, Wc, 

Esgcleſiaſtical Cxnsvars, are the publick Menaces which 
the Church makes, of the Pains and Penalties incurr'd by 
diſobeying what ſhe enjoins ; or rather, the Pains and Pu- 
niſhments themſelves ; as Tnterdiftion, Excommunication, 
&c. See InTERDICTION, SusPENSION, DEGRADATION, £9c. 
Till che Time of the Reformation, the Kings of Eng- 
land were ſuhject to the Cenſures of the Church of Rome ; 
but the Kings of France have always maintain'd them- 
ſelves exempt, from them. In effect, there is no Inſtance 
of Excommunication of any of their firſt Race of Kings, 
till. Zotharins's Excommunication by Pope Nicholas I. tor 
putti | Tea his Wife Tetberge; which is reckon'd the 
firſt Breach of the Liberties of the Gallican Church: Yet 
the Pope durſt not hazard his Excommunication on. his own 
Authority, but took care to have it confirm'd by the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Biſhops of France ; and the ſame Precau- 
tion was afterwards obſery'd by the other Popes. But in 
after Times the French Kings aſſerted their Rights to 
better purpoſe ; for pag Senedict XIII. having cenſur'd 
Charles VI. laid the Nation under an Interdict: upon 
which, the Parliament of Paris, by an Arret, order'd the 
Bull to be torn : And Julius II. having excommunicated 
Louis XII. the Aſſembly General at Tours cenſur'd the 
Pope's Cenſure. | 

| e Canoniſts diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Cenfures ; the 
one de Jure, the other 4e Facto, or by Sentence. 

CEnsvaRE, is allo a Cuſtom in ſeveral Manors in Corn- 
2wal and Devon, whereby all the Reſiants above the Age 
of 16, are call'd to ſwear Fealty to the Lord, to pay two 
Pence per Poll, and a Penny fer Annum, ever 5 as 
Ceri-Money, or common Fine. See Cxx r- Aſoney. 
CENSUS, among the Romans, was an authentic De- 
claration made by the ſeveral Subjects of the Empire, of 
their reſpective Names, and Places of abode, before proper 
Magiſtrates, in the City of Rome, call'd Cenſors ; and in 
the Provinces Cen/itors, by whom the ſame were regiſter'd. 
See CxxNSOR. 2 


This Declaration was accompany'd with a Catalogue, 


or 3 in Kd of all the Eſtates, TAS, and 
Heritages they poſſeſs d; their Quantity, Quality, Place, 
pH DoweRticks, Slaves, Oc. : 
Hence, alſo, Cenſus came to ſignify a Perſon who had 
made ſuch a Declaration: In which Senſe it was whe to 
Incenſus, a Perſon, who had not render'd his Eſtate or 
Name to be regiſter d. | | 113 ag) 
The Cenſus was inſtituted by King Servius; and was 
held every five Years. It went thro all the Ranks of 
Aaa People, 


in their Duty, 
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People was call'd Cenſtss, or Luſtrum; that of the Knights 
2 Recenſio, \Recognitio ; that of the Senators, Leclio, 
Rele io. . 3.58 430 | 1 f . a Y\ Ff.4 10 883 
In the Voconiau Law, Cenſus is usd for a Man, whole 
Eſtate, in the Cenſor's Books, is valu'd at 100000; Seſterces. 
CENTAUR, in Aſtronomy, a Part, or Moiety of a Sou- 
thern Conſtellation, - in form, half Man, half Horſe, uſuall 


| join d with the Wolf. See CN T AUR us cum Lupo Warn 


The Word comes from the Greek zwmnve&-; form'd of 
xu, pungo, and mvp@, taurus. s. 
CxxNrA ux us cum Lupo, Centaur with the Wolf, in Aſtro- 
nomy, a Conſtellation of the Southern Hemiſphere. See 


£ 


ConNSTELLATION.. © . r 88 Nan! 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Centaurus cum Lupo, in 
Ptolomy's Catalogue, are 193 in Tyecho's 4; in the Ari 
tannic Catalogue, they are 13. The Order, Names, Lon- 
gitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Sc. whereof, are as follow. 


Stars in the Conſtellation CxxrA ux vs cum Luro. 
Names and Situation of © Longitude., , Latitude. 

the Stars. 8 | 

* in Ll fl 0 U " 


Inform. before the Head + 25 42 40 | 21 33 13 
Preced. in the Head of the Centaur m 2 22 1120 33 3 


South. in the Head 3 41 36]21 34 24 
Middle 3 35 20]20 2 20 
Subſeq. and North. in the Head 3 26 53 1s 56 15 


5 | . 

In hind Shoulder of the Centaur 8 O 1821 59 0 
South. of 2 in anterior Foot of Wolf 20 21 34112 57 45 
Subſeq. and North. of the ſame 20 39 49[11 28 1 
Prec. of cont. before Neck of Lupus 23 10 267 6 56 
Subſequent 23 37 317 37 12 


10 
Preced. of 2 in the Wolf's Noſe 


Contiguous to that 
Subſeq. in the Noſe 


CENTRE, or CENTER, centrum, in Geometry, or 
CENTRE of à Circle, is a Point in the Middle of a Cir- 
cle, or circular Figure, from which all Lines drawn to the 
Circumference are equal. See CiIixcxx. | 

Euclid demonſtrates, that the Angle at the Centre is 
double to that of the Circumference z 7. e. the Angle made 
by two Lines drawn from the Extremes of 'an Arch to'the 
Centre, is double that made by two Lines drawn from theſe 
Extremes to a Point in the Circumference. See Cixcum- 
FERENCE, and ANGLE. cke 

CENTRE of a Parallelogram, or Polygon, the Point 
wherein its Diagonals interſect. See PARALTRTOen AM, 
and Pol vo. | £ | 

CenTazE of Magnitude, is a Point equally remote from 
the extreme Parts of a Line, Figure, or Body ; or the 
Middle of a Line, or Plane, by which a Figure or Body is 
divided into two equal Parts. See Maonirupe. 

CxxrRE of 4 Sphere, is a Point from which all the 
Lines drawn to the Surface, are equal. See 8ER. 

The Centre of the Semicircle, by whoſe Revolution the 
Sphere is generated, is alſo that of the Sphere. See Sxz- 
MICIRCLE, 

CxxrRE of a Baſtion, is a Point in the middle of the 
Gorge of the Baſtion, whence the Capital Line commen- 
ces; and which is ordinarily at the Angle of the inner Po- 
lygon of the Figure. See BasTion, c. 

CENTRE of 4 ZBattalion, the Middle of a Battalion; 
where is uſually left a large ſquare Space, for lodging the 
Clothes and Baggage. See BATTALION. | 

CxnTRE of 4 Dial, is that Point where its Gnomen or 
Style, which is plac'd parallel to the Axis of the Earth, 
interſects the Plane of the Dial; and from thence, in thoſe 
Dials which have Centres, all the Hour-Lines are drawn. 
if the Plane of the Dial be parallel to the Axis of the 
Earth, it can have no Centre at all, but all the Hour-Lines 
will be parallel to the Style, and to one another. See Diar. 

CENTRE of a Conic Section, is the Point wherein all the 
Diameters concur. See Di Aux TER; ſee alſo Conic Section. 

This Point, in the Ellig/7s, is within the Figure; and; 
in the Hyperbola, without. See CxxrRR of an Ellipſis, &c. 

CENTRE of an Ellip/is, is that Point where the two 
Diameters, the Tranſverſe and the Conjugate, interſe& 
each other. See ELTIPsIs. 

CENTRE of an Hyperbola, is a Point in the Middle of the 
Tranſverſe Axis. See HyezrBoLA ; and TRANSVERS Avis. 

CENTRE of 4 Curve, of the higher Kind, is the Point 
where two Diameters concur, See DramzrER. 

Where all the Diameters concur in the ſame Point, Sir 
Tſaac Newton calls it, the general Centre. See Cun vx. 

CENTRE of Gravitation, or Attraction, in Phyſicks, is 
that Point to which a revolving Planet, or Comet, is im- 
a or attracted by the Force, or Impetus of Gravity. 

ee GRAviTATION, and ATTRACTION. 

CENTRE of Gravity, in Mechanicks, is a Point within a 
Body, thro which if a Plane paſs, the Segments on each 
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ire. 


People, tho under different Names: that of the common 


two Bodies, as that, if the Point be fuf] 
> Thus, the Point © 


is the common Centre of Gravity of the tw 


T 4 ; * 
A. ; | * 3 


fide will equi ponderate, i. e. neither of them can mope th 


other. See:GrRAavirry, 8 
Hence, if the Deſcent of the Centre of Gravity be 
vented, or if the Body be ſuſpended by its Can, he 
Gravity, it will continue at reſt. See Mor iox, and R "4 
The whole Gravity of a Body may be conceivd — 
in its Centre ; and therefore, in Demonſtrations, tis ted 
for the Body, to ſubſtitute the Centre. # 
Thro the Centre of Gravity paſſes a right Line, cal 


the Diameter of Gravity: the InterſeRion, theres 
two ſuch Diameters, determines the Centre. of 


The Plane whereon the Centre of Gravity is placed! 
call'd the Plane n 
ſeQion of two ſuch Planes, determines the Diameter of 
Gravity. | | Fig! 

In homogeneal Bodies, which may be divided length. 


q 
the ſame with the Cemre of Magnitude. If, therefore 
Line, v. g. or a Cylinder be biſſected, the Point of Sets 
will be the Centre of Gravity. | | 
Common CEN TAE of Gravity of 'tw0 Bodies, is a Pin 
ſo fituated, in the right Line, joining the Centres of — 


ed, th 
Bodies will rant prone and reſt pos — 
Suſpenſion in a common Balance, or in 
a Roman Steelyard, where the two Weights equi-ponderae, 
0 Weights, 

Tas of the CxnrxR of Gravity. - 

1. If the Centres of Gravity of tuo Bodies A and B, (Tab. 
Mechanicks, Eig. 13.) be join d by the _ Line AB, te 
Diſtances BC and CA, of the common Centre of Gravity 
C, from the particular Centres of Gravity B and A, are n. 
ciprocally as the Weights A and B: See this demonſtrated 
under BALANCE. b Ads 

Hence, if the Gravities of the Bodies A and B be equl 
the common Centre of Gravity C, will be in the Middt 
of the right Line A B. Again, fince A: B:: BC: Ac; 
A will be to AC:: B: BC; whence, it appears, that the 
Powers of equi-ponderating Bodies, are to be eſtimated 
by the Fuctum of the Mais, multiply'd into its Diſtance 
from the Centre of Gravity; which Fadtum is uſually call 
the Momentum of the Weights. Sce Momznr, 
Further, fince A: B:: BC: AC, AB: A:: 304 
AC: BC. * 

The common Centre of Gravity, therefore C, of two Bo- 
dies, will be found, if the Factum of one Weight A, into 
the Diſtance of the ſeparate Centres of Gravity AB, be 
divided by the Sum: of the Weights A and B. Suppoſe, vg. 
A=12, B=, AB=24 ; therefore, B C= 24, 12:16 


18. If the Weight A be given, and the Diſtance of the pu- 
ticular Centres of Gravity: A B, together with the common 


Centre of Gravity C; the Weight of B will be found to l. 
AC: BC; that is, dividing the Moment of the given Weight, 
by the Diftance of the Weight requir'd. Suppoſe, A=1:, 
BC=38, ACS s; then B=6.12:18:: 12:3=4 

2. To deter mine the common Centre of Gravity of ſeveril 
given Bodies a, B, c, d, (Fig. 13.) in the right Line AB. 
Find the common Centre of Gravity of the two Bodis 
a and b, which ſuppoſe in F; conceive a Weight a+, 
17 in F; and in the Line FE, find the common Cenire 
of the Weights a+ and e; which ſuppoſe in G. Ia 
ly, in BG, ſuppoſe a Weight a+ + c apply d, equal w 
the two 4+ þ and c; and find the common Centre of Cn. 
vity between this and the Weight 4, which ſuppoſe in N; 
this H will be the common. Centre of Gravity of the Bodies 
a, B, e, 4. And in the ſame manner might the common (i 
tre of Gravity of any greater number of Bodies be iout 

3. TwoWeights Dand E, (Fig. 14.) being ſuſpended wit 
our their common Centre of Gravity in C, to determi" 
which of them preponderates, and how much. Mult) 
each into its Diftances, from the Centre of Suſpenf; 
that Side on which the Factum is greateſt, will Py 
—_ ; mg the dre between dne two, will be the 

eight where with it preponderates. 

Hence, the Momentum of the Weights D and E, 0 
pended without the Centre of Gravity, are in a Ratio * 
pounded of the Weights D and E, and the Diſtances yy 
the Point of Suſpenſion. Hence alſo the Momentum 
Weight ſuſpended in the very Point C, will have 0 
at all in reſpect of the reſt DE. gl 

4. To determine the Prepondoration where pores 
a, J, c, a, (Fig. 15.) are ſuſpended without the 41 
Centre of Gravity in C. Multiply the Welght 6 b 7 
into their Diſtances from the Point of Suſpenſion — j 
EB; the Sum will be the Momentum of their Wes oy 
their Ponderation towards the right: Then el he 
Weights 4 and 3 into their Diſtances, AC and 6 Aug 
Sum will be the Ponderation towards the left : Su _ 
2 the one from tha other, the Remainder 
the Preponderation requir d. 1916 

5. jy ws Number of Weights a, b, c, d, bens 5 
without the common Centre of Gravity in C. n g 

* 


＋ 


CEN 
ihe be; to determine the Point E, fro 


| all che Wei 
ce the SUM of 4 nus 5 
wle, on; ſpall N It: 


e the Momentum now 
5 jt the Diſta 


continys Centre of 
6. To find 2 £ Diagonals AD and E G, (Fig. 
Pralle of dap HE; ace each gn; = 5 
he Parallelogram into two equal Parts, 
= — Centre of Gravity 1 N the 
each Pc InterſeRion I, is the Centre of Gravity of the Pa- 
Point ff In like manner, ſince both the Plane C BF H 
nB divide che Parallelepiped into two equal 
aol 1 ch paſſes thro its Centre of Gravity ; ſo that the 
— Interſection 1 K, is the Diameter of Gravity, the 
:dale whereof is the Centre. n * 
fer the ſame manner may the Centro'of Gravity | 
_ in Priſms and Cylinders ; it being the middle Point 
Roe right Line that joins the Ceres of Gravity of their 
oppolite D Pol 9s, the Centre of Gravity is the ſame 
15 be - circumſcrib'd Parallelogram. 
T To find the Centre of Grav of a Cone and a Pyra- 
14 The Centre of Gravity of a Cone, is in its Axis 
AC (Fig. 17.) If then A Px, P p=&4x, the Weight 
in che ſame Cone is . d 2 4 ; and therefore its Mo- 
— præ 43.2 4*. Hence the Sum of the Aſomenta 
-x*: 84* ; which divided by the Sum of the Weights 
p 72726 4˙ gives the Diſtance. of the Centre of Gravity 
+ the Portion A MN, from the Vertex A =6 a* pr“: 
8 Prei a= Ap: wherefore, the Centre of Gra- 
vity of the entire Cone, is diſtant from the Vertex, 3 of AC. 
And in the ſame manner is found the Diſtance of the Cen- 
yr of Gravity from the Vertex of the Pyramid 4 AC. 
9. To determine the Centre of Gravity in a Triangle BAC, 
(Fig, 18.) Draw the right Line A D, biſſecting the Baſe 
BC i D; fince AB ne _ be di- 
vided into the ſame Number of Weights, apply'd in the 
ſame manner on each fide to the common Axis AD : So 
that the Centre of Gravity of the A BAC, will be in 
AD. To determine the preciſe Point in that, let AD= 
4, BCS, Px, MN=y; then will | | 
AP: MN==AD-: BC 
3: 5 =2 4 6. 


Hence, ) = B : 4. Draw AES c perpendicular to BC AB, (Fig. 23.) 


then A D: AE AP: AQ; and therefore, AQ=cx : a, 
andQqzcdu ta Whence, the Momentum y ax 4 x = 
chx* dun: 4, and ſyx dæ cher: 34 ; which Sum di- 
vided by the Area of the Triangle AMN==cbx*:24, 
gives the Diſtance of the Centre of Gravity from the Vertex 
=:24bx*:3abx*=Z* x. If then for x, be ſubſtituted 
4, the Diſtance of the Centre of Gravity of the A, from 
the Vertex, will be found 2 g. : 

10. For the Centre of Gravity in a Parabola, (Fig. 19.) 
Its Diſtance from the Vertex x, is found the Space A F. 
In a cubical Paraboloid, the Diſtance of the Centre from 
the Vertex, is = AP. Ina Biquadratic Paraboloid, AP. 
In a Surdeſolid Paraboloid, £5 A P. In the Exterior Para- 
bola AST, the Centre of Gravity is at the Diſtance A L. 
In the Cubical Paraboloid, 4 A In a Biquadratic Pa- 
raboloid, + AQ. In a Surdeſolidal Paraboloid, £ AQ. 

11. The Centre of Gravity'in the Arch of a Circle, is diſ- 


tant from the Centre of the Arch by a Line, which is a third 


Proportional to the Quadrant and the Radius. In a Sector 
- a Circle, the Digance of the Centre of Gravity from 
the Centre of the Circle, is to the Diſtance of the Centre 
82 — the Arch, as 2 to 3. 
he Centre of Gravity of Segments, Lines, Para- 
— Conids, Spheroids, truncated Cones, &c. as being 
- es more operoſe, and at the ſame time more out of the 
J 5 we refer to Molfius's Elem. Matheſ: Tom. I. 
Thar 10 determine the Centre of Gravity in any Body me- 
— 3 Lay the given Body HI, (Fig: 20.) on an 
drin Neu | Rope, or the Edge of a triangular Priſm F G, 
are 558 i this and that way, till the Parts on either Side 
* eie; the Plane whoſe Side is K L, paſſes 
3 2 of Gravity. Balance it again on the 
MN. 2, changing its Situation : then will the Cord 
ſeaion? 4 20 the Centre of Gravity; ſo that the Inter- 
Point O in 4 o Lines MN and K L, determines the 
in the Surface of the Body requir'd. 
may be done by laying the Body on a hori- 
ling) in 2. as near the Edge as is ble, without its 
war ofitions, lengthwiſe: and breadthwiſe : the 
riettion of the two Lines contiguous to the 
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„ Badge, will he i Sroryv of Gravity." Or, it may be done 


ual 10 it,! gum of the Weights : This, there - | 
un of 0 — the Sum of the . che Quo- 13. Every Figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, genetated 


ug the Bedy on the Point of à Style, c. til 


Graviry in a Parallelogram and Gravity deſcribes.” See the Demonſtration hereof, under 
32 | %274 © 17 £45; * 1 


the Article Cxntro Baric Method. ; | 
The precedin elegant Theorem, is look'd on as one 
of the nobleſt Geometrical Diſcoveries made in the laſt 
Age; and is the Foundation of the Afethodus Cuntro-bu- 
rica. Pappus, indeed, gave the firſt Hint long ago; but 
it was the Jeſuit Gulainus that brought it to Maturity. 
Lethnitrs ſhews it will hold, if the Axis, or Centre, be 
continually chang'd during the generating Motion; The 
Corollaries are too numerous to be here derail'd;” © © 

CENTRE of Motion, is a Point round which one or more 
heavy Bodies, .that have one common Centre of "Gravity, 


reyolye. v. g. If the Weights P and Q (Tab. Mechanicks, 


Fig. 21.) revolve about the Point N, fo as when P de- 


- feends, Q aſcends, 'N is ſaid ro be the Centre of Mo- 


tion. See MorioN. 5 
Tis demonſtrated in Mechanicks, that the Diſtance 
IN, of the Centre of Gravity of any particular Weight, 
from the common Centre of Gravity, or the Centre of 
Motion N, is perpendicular to the Line of Direction I 5. 
CENTRE of Ofcillation, a Point wherein, if the whole 
Gravity of a compound Pendulum be collected, the ſeveral 
Oſcillations will be perform'd in the ſame Time as before: 
Sec OsciruariIOoN. | — 
Hence, its Diſtance from the Point of Suſpenſion, is equal 
to the Length of a fimple Pendulum, whoſe Oſcillations 


are Iſochronal with thoſe of the com pound one. See Px x- 


DULUM. | 

Tas of the Cxx TRE of Oſcillation. ; 
1. Tf ſeveral Weights DFH B, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 
22.) whoſe Gravity is ſuppos'd collected inthe Points DEHB, 
conſtantly retain the ſame Diſtance between themſelves 
and the Point of Snſpenſion A; and the Pendulum thus 
computinaed, perform its Oftillations about A; the Diſtance 
of the Centre of Oſcillation O, from the Point of Snſpen- 
ion O A, will be had by multiplying the ſeveral Weights 
into the Squares of the Ditances, and dividing the Aggre- 

gate by the Sum of the Momenta of their Weight.” 
2. To determine the Centre of Oſcillation in a right Line 
Let ABD a, ADS x, then will the infi- 
nitely ſmall Particle DP Ax, the Momentum of its Weight 
x4x ; conſequently the Diſtance of the Centre of Ofcil- 
lation in the Part A D, from the Point of Suſpenſion A 
=ſw*d4x:ſwda=* x; * A x. If then for x be 
ſubſtituted a, the Diſtance of the Centre of Oſcillation in 
the right Line ABA. In this manner is found the 


Centre of Oſcillation of a Wire, oſcillating about one of 


its Extremes. 
3. To determine the Centre of Oſcillation of the Rectangle 


RIHS, (Fig. 24.) ſuſpended in the middle Point A, of 


the Side RI, and oftillating about its Axis RI. Let 
RI=SH=4, AP, then will Pp dx, and the Element 
of the Area; conſequently one Weight Sad, and its Mo- 
mentum aA x. herefore, ſax*dx: fa aN 
: F4x* x, indefinitely expreſſes the Diſtance of the 
Centre of Oſcillation, from the Axis of Oſcillation in the 
Segment RC DI. If then for x be ſubſtituted the Alti- 
tude of the whole Rectangle RS—5, we ſhall have the 
Diſtance of the Centre of Oſcillation from the Axis =+ b. 

For the Centre of Oſcillation in an Equicrural Triangle, 
oſcillating about its Axis, parallel to its Baſe, its Diſtance from 
the Vertex, is found = + of the Altitude of the Triangle. 

Of an Equicrural Triangle oſcillating about its Baſe, 
its Diſtance from the Vertex is found =+ the Altitude of 
the Triangle. 

For the Centre of Oſcillation in an Equicrural Tri- 
angle, ſuſpended by an inflexible Thread, void of Gra- 
vity, and oſcillating about its Axis parallel to its Baſe ; its 
Diſtance from the Vertex, is found = f the Altitude of 
the Triangle. | 

For the Centres of Oſeillation of Parabolas, and Curves. 
of the like kind, oſcillating about their Axis, parallel to 
their Baſes, they are found as follows. 

In the Apollonian Parabola, the Diftance of the Centre 
from the Axis, 2 of its Diameter. 6 

In a Cubical Paraboloid, the Diſtance of the Centre of 

Oſcillation from the Axis, 2 of the Diameter. 


In a Biquadratic Paraboloid, the Diſtance of the Centre 
In 


from the Axis, = & of the Diameter. 


Figure, the Inveſtigation 
ſomewhat difficult; in regard, all the Parts of the Weight, 


n folid and lane Fi Re itated laterally, i. e. about 
the Axis of Ofciltarion, | e Plane of the, 
* the Centre of. Oſcillation 18. 


by reaſon of their unequal Diſtance from the Point of 
E move with the ſame Velocity z as is ſhewn, 
y Huygens, in his Horol. Oſcill. He found, in this Caſe, 
the Diftance of the Centre of Oſcillation, from the Axis 
* ae to be 3 of 1 Dee. 5 a ** 
uſpended by one of its es, f of the Diagonal: In a 
Parrots ſuſpended: by Von, got its Axis, and + of 
the Parameter; ſuſpended from a Point in the Middle of 
the Baſis, 3 of the Axis, and 4 the Parameter: In the 
Sector of a Circle, 4 of a right Line; which is to the Ra- 
dius, as the Arch to the Subtenſe: In a Cone, f of the 
Axis, and £ of the third proportional to the Axis, and 
the Semidiameter of the Baſe: In a Sphere, ſuſpended 
from a Point in the Surface, Zs of the Diameter: in the 
ſame, ſuſpended from a Point without the Sphere, (as 1s. 


1 
: 


. uſually the Caſe in Pendulums) ;; of a third proportional 


to that compos'd of the Semidiameter and length of the 
Thread, and the Semidiameter it ſelf: In a Cylinder, + of 
the Altitude, and g the Line, which is to the Semidiame- 
ter of the Baſe, as that is to the Altitude. 22 
CxN TRE of Percuſſion, in a moving Body, is that Point 
wherein the Percuſſion is the greateſt, wherein the whole 
percutient Force of the Body is ſuppos'd to be collected; 
or about which the Impetus of the Parts is balanc'd on 
every fide, See PzrcussON, % 
| Laus of the CEnTrE of Percuſſion. | 
1. The Centre of Percuſſion, is the ſame with the Centre 
of Oſcillation, where the percutient Body revolves, rou 
a fix'd Point; and is determin'd in the ſame manner, 
vis. by conſidering the Impetus of the Parts, as ſo many 
Weights apply'd to an inflexible right Line, void of Gra- 
vity 3 1. e. by dividing the Sum of the Factums of the Im- 
tus's of the Parts, multiply'd by their Diſtances from the 
Point of Suſpenſion, by the Sum of the Impetus's. What, 
therefore, has been above ſhewn of the Centre Oſcilla- 
tion, will hold of the Centre of Percuſſion, where the per- 


cutient Body moves round a fix'd Point, See CENTRE of 


Oſcillation, 


2. The Centre of Percuſſion is the ſame with the Centre of 


Gravity, if all the Parts of the percutient Body be carry d 
with a paralle] Motion, or with the ſame Celerity : for the 
Meomenta are the Fafa of the Weights into the Celerities. 
Wherefore, to multiply equi-ponderating Bodies by the 


ſame Velocity, is the ſame thing as to take equi-multi- +. 


les: But the equi-multiples of equi-ponderating Bodies, 
— equi-ponderate 3 — — —— Momenta 
are diſpos d about the Centre of Gravity: conſequently the 
Centre of Percuſſion in this Caſe, coincides with that of 


Gravity ; and what is ſhewn of the one, will hold of the 


other. See CENTRE of Gravity. | 


CENTRE of Cunvenſion, in Mechanicks, a Term firſt us'c 
by M. Parent. Its Signification is thus conceiv'd : If 


Stick be laid on a ſtagnant Water, and drawn by a Thread 


faſten'd to it, ſo that the Thread always makes the ſame 
Angle with the Stick; always, v. g. a right Angle ; the 


Stick will be found to turn on one of its Points, which will 


be immoveable ; which Point is term'd the Centre of Con- 


verſion, For the greater eaſe, the Thread may be con- 


ceiv'd faſten'd to one End of the Stick. 

This Effect ariſes from the Reſiſtance of the Fluid, and 
the manner wherein it divides : for, imagine the firſt Mo- 
ment of Traction; *tis certain, here, the Reſiſtance of the 
Parts of the Fluid to be diſplac'd, tends to turn the Stick 
around the Point to which the Thread is faſten'd, as on a 
Centre: So that in the preſent Inſtance, the Staff wou'd 


deſcribe preciſely the Quadrant of a Circle: after which, 
the Fluid wou'd no longer bear the Stick lengthwiſe ; but in 


a circular Motion, in ſuch manner, as that the free End of 
the Stick, and the Parts neareſt it, wou'd deſcribe larger 
Arches of Circles than the reſt, and have a greater Velocity. 
The Reſiſtance, therefore, of the Fluid, which tends to im- 
preſs a circular Motion on the Stick, around the Point to which 
the Thread is faſten'd, tends to impreſs a greater Velocity 
on the Parts next the other Extremity; or, which is the 
ſame thing, thoſe Parts require a greater Velocity to ſur- 
mount the Reſiſtance of the Fluid: So that the Stick will 
not have that circular Motion around the Point to which the 
Thread is faſten d; or, the Reſiſtance of the Fluid is 
groumes towards the free Extreme of the Stick, and ſtill leſ- 
ens towards the other Extreme. N ow, all the Columns, or 
Threads of Water which reſiſt the Stick, muſt be ſuppos'd 
of the ſame Length, or the ſame Maſs. One may there- 
fore find on the Stick ſuch a Point, as that taking a great 
number of thoſe Threads on that Side which reſiſts the 
leaſt, and a leſs number on that Side where they reſiſt the 
moſt; there will be an exact Compenſation, and the For- 
ces be equal on each Side: Tis this Point is the Cen- 


tre of Converſion, And as "I. Reaſoning has. place 
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CEN 

in all Motions of Traction made in the far 

. nd * We mane thy 
The e ere ariſing, is to k ONS. 

what paint the Centre of Compete is — * ley © 


Parent has determin'd by an infinite deal of Gu M. 


If the Stick drawn by one Extremity be a fra; culti, 
vided into 20 Parts, e Thread, rot 
tre of Converſion, he finds, will be nearly on the! tþ 
it ben't a Line, but a Surface or a-Solid, there will be. 
change in the Situation of the Centre of Converſio one 
_—— 2 hy pg es 7 the Solid. n . 
If in lieu of a Body ſwimming in a Fluid. 9 | 
it laid on a rough 4 — — the — Nis 
Plane to the Motion of the Body, will always be d ti 
in the ſame manner, and determine the ſame wigs 
Converſion. - This Reſiſtance is, / preciſely, what = of 
Friction, ſo prejudicial to the ts of Machines, * 
e 10 in Pacer, « Work who > 
- CENTO, in Poetry, a Work wholly compog'd 
or Paſſages Yorke od. taken from whe 2 Verſes 
diſpos'd in a new Form, or Order. Proba Falun b. 
wrote the Life of Jeſus Chriſt, in Centos taken from Vi, 
Alex. Rofſe has done the like in his Chriſliads; *; 
Stephen de Pleurre the ſame : An Inſtance of whoſe(,. 
on the Adoration of the Magi, is as follows. " 


Adoratio Magorum, Matr. 2. 


6, cc. n. agg. Ecce autem prims ſub lumina ſolis, & ortus, 
2, K. 694. Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit: 


5, R. 26. Signavitque Nam cali in regione ſerena, 


8, K. 330. Tum Reges o (credo quia fit divinitus illi . q 8 
I, 51, 416. Ingenium, & rerum fato prudentie major) + 
7, K. 88. Exterai veniunt ® qua cuique eft copia lati NA 
11, K. 333. Munera Pert antes: molle ſua thura Sabai 1, 95 9 


3, K. 464. Dona debinc auro gravia,* myrrbaque madentes 12, K. 100 
9, K. 65. Agnovere Deum Regem, Regumque Parentem, 6, x. 54 
I, 9. 418. Mutavere vias, perfectis ordine votis : 1, L. 54, 
6, K. 16, Inſuetum per iter, ſpatia in ſua quiſq; receſſir, 17, L. 156 


Auſonius has laid down the Rules to be obſerv'd in com- 
fing Centos. The Pieces, he ſays, may be taken either 
— the ſame Poet, or from ſeveral; — the Verſes may 
be either taken entire, or divided into two; one half to 
be connected, with another half taken elſewhere : but two 
Verſes never to be us'd running, nor much leſs than half a 
Verſe to be taken. Agreeable to theſe Rules, be hu 
made a —— Cento from Pirgil. © | 
The Politicks of Lip/ius are only Centos; there being 
nothing of his own but Conjunctions and Particles. 
The Word comes from the Latin Cerro, a Cloak made of 
Patches; and that from the Greek reiſenj,t½ The Nun 
Soldiers us d theſe Centos, or old Stuffs patch d over eich 
other, to guard themſelves from the Strokes of their Enemis, 
Others ſay, that Centos were properly us d for the patc 
es of Leather, Sc. wherewith their Galleries or Skteem, 
called Vincæ, were cover d; under which the Beſiegen 
made their Approaches towards any Place. 
Hence Centonarii, the Perſons whoſe Bufineſs was to 
prepare theſe Centos. 
| GEN TRAL, ſomething relating to a Centre; ſee Cxvnii 
Thus, we ſay, Central Eclipſe, Central Fire, Centr 
Forces, Central Rule, &c. See CENTRAL Forces, Git 
TRAL Rule, &c. See alſo FIRE, Ecriess, Ec. | 
CENTRAL Forces, the Vires, or Powers whereby a moring 
Body either tends towards the Centre of Motion, or recedes 
from it. See CxnTRE of Motion; ſee alſo Force, and Vis 
Central Forces are divided into two Kinds, with reg? 
to their different Relations to the Centre, v2. Centripetd, 
and Centrifugal. 
CznTarIiyucar Force, is that whereby a Body renal 
ing round a Centre, endeavours to recede from it. | 
Tis one of the eftabliſh'd Laws of Nature, That * 
Motion is of it ſelf rectilinear; (ſee Mor iox) and that 1 
moving Body never recedes 3 its firſt right Line, ut 
ſome new Impulſe be ſuperadded in a different Directin: 
After that new Impulſe, the Motion becomes ompr, 
ed, but continues {till rectilinear; tho the Direction 9 x 
Line be alter'd. See Comyounr Motion. To move . 
Curve, it muſt receive a new Impulſe, and that in 4 c. 
rent Direction, every Moment; a Curve not bony _ 
cible to right Lines, unleſs infinitely ſmall ones. 137 1 
Body continually driven towards a Centre, be pace de 
a Line that does not go thro that Centre, it will de r. 
a Curve; in each Point whereof, A (Tab. ec ba 2 
Fig. 25.) it will endeavour to recede from the — d, 


proceed in the Tangent AD: and, if nothing are” 


wou'd actually proceed; ſo as in the ſame Time: 
it deſcribes the Arch A | the lenge 
the Line DE, perpendicular to AD, by 1ts _ a 
Force: The Centrifugal Force, therefore, is as e 5 
Line D E icular to A D; ſuppoſing the Arc 

infinitely ſmall. See Iurinirx. A | 
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Body 
rifugel 


 arcyer it be, ma) be 
of —_ ; ſo that tis thofe Places where the Curve 


Poi * r wendy 1 
RI AL Force, is that Power whereby 
8 e in the right Line AG, (Fig. 24.) 

petal Force, therefore, is as the f 
0 "D 1 77 jo ſappoſing the Arch AE infinitely 
— Hence, the Centriperal and Centrifugal Forces are 


7 ual. 


Tam CxxrRAL Forces. 2 

The following 8 which we are oblig'd to the 

5 vis 4% Hipital, opens at once all the Myſteries of 

| wi. Firces : Suppoſe a Body of any determinate Weight 
N untformly round 4 Centre with any certain Velo- 


ity : then, as the Radius of the Circle it de- 
Bp Gable that Height, ſo is its Weight to its 
mri gl Force. Hence, tis eaſy to infer, that, 
2. K two Bodies, equal in weig 8 | | 
of unequal Circles in equal Times, their Central Forces are 
s their Diameters AB, and HIL. And hence, if the Central 
orces of two Bodies, deſcribing 
qual Circles, be as their Diameters, they paſs oyer the 
ame in equal Times, 3 ; _ 
3. The Central Force of a Body moving in the Periphe. 


Icch AE, divided by the D 
5 by an nabe Motion in equal Times, deſeribes 
qual Arches A E; the Central Force wherewith the Bo- 
dy is impell'd in the Periphery of the Circle, is conſtantly 
he ſame. 2:2 nohuree oats 


4. If wo Bodies deſcribe different Peripheries by an 


quable Motion, their Central Forces are in a Ratio, P 
ompounded of the duplicate Ratio of their Celerities, and Hiſt 


e reciprocal one of their Diameters. Hence, if the Ce- 
erities be equal, the Central Forces will be reciprocally as 
cir Diameters ; and if the Diameters A B and HL be 


phcty, but with unequal Celerities, the Central Forces will 
de in a duplicate Ratio of the Velocities. 

If the Centra! Forces of the two Bodies moving in diffe- 
nt Peripheries be equal, the Diameters of the Circle AB, 
and HL, will be in a duplicate Ratio of the Celerities. 
5. If two Bodies, moving in unequal Peripheries, be 
ted on by the ſame Centr a! Force, the Time in the larger 


pre run over by Bodies impell'd by the ſame Central Force, 
e n Proportion to their Velocities. 

The Central Forces are in a Ratio, compounded of the 
direct Ratio of the Diameters, and the reciprocal one of 
the Squares of the Times, by the entire Peripheries. 


. If a Body move uniformly in the Periphery of a Cir- 
cle, with the Velocity it acquires by falling the Height 
A 2 the Gravity, as double 
Gravity of ** to IS Radius CA. If therefore the 
or the »; . : 
ke:AL GC m4, call'd G, the Centrifngal Force will 
8. If a heavy Body move equably in the Periphery of a 


Circle, and With the Velocity which it acquires by falling 


1 * by height equal to half the Radius. | 
Time * atral Force be equal to the Gravi , the 


Rey Deſen thro half the Radius, as the Periphery to the 
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 Plicate Ratio of the Diſtances 


ity ; find from what height it muſt have fallen to acquire AB 


t, deſcribe Peripheries 


Peripheries of two une- Qu 


| Circle, is as the Square of the infinitely fmall P 
bi hy td AB. Since then a 


qual, 7. e. if each Moveable proceed in the ſame Peri- 


ich it acquires 


up in the entire Periphery, is to the Time of 


CEN 


Ratio of the Diameters ; the Conrre! Forces are in 4 Du- 


12. If the Velocities of two Bodies moving in unequal 
be reci os, in à ſubduplicate Ratio of the 
mes wherein they paſs the whole Pe. 
ery, or fimilar Arches, are reci 


©:procally in a triplicate Ratio of the Diſtances. 
| 13. If z Body move ina Curve Li 
that the Radius CB, Fig. drawn from it to the fix'd Point 
C, plac'd in the fame Llane, eſeribes Areas BAC, BCE, 
Se. Proportional to the Times, or e al ia any given 
Time, it is follicited towards the Point © by a Centriperal 
Orce. F Nn TA 
. 14. Tf a Body proceed according to the Direction of the 
right Line AD Lid be Ten by a Centripetal Force 
towards à fix d Point G, 5 in the ſame Plane; it de- 
ſcribes a C avity is towards C, and whoſe 
ſeveral Arez, thoſe comprehended between the two Radii 
C jonal to the Times. | 


Ratio of the Diſ- 
tances from the Centre z and allo in an inverſe Ratio of the 
Squares of the periodical Times. If then you multiply the 
uantity of Matter in each Body by its Diſtance from the 
Centre, and divide the Product by the Square of the perio- 


dical Time, the Quotients of the Diviſion ill be to one 
another in the ſaid compound Ratio, that is, as the Central 


16. When the Quantities of Matter are equal, the Dit 
tances themſelves muſt be divided by the Squares of the 
Fe Times, to determine the Proportion of the Cen- 
ral Forces ; In that Caſe, if the Squares of the iodi- 
cal Times are to one another, as the Cubes of the iſtan- 


Point, the Body will 
deſcribe an Elipſis; which is an oval Curve, in which 
there are two Points call'd the Foci, and the Point towards 
which the Force is directed falls into one of them: 80 


{cribe a Circle. The 


er Celerity in it) deſcribe the two remaining Conic Sec: . 


tions, vis. the Parabola and Hy perbola-Curves, which do 


* Not return into themſelves : On the contrary, if the Force © 


tance it ſelf, the Body will again deſcribe an Elligſis; but the 
Point to which the Force is directed i 
Ellipſe; and the Body, in each Revolution, will twice 
approach to, and again twice recede from that Point. In 


this Caſe alſo, a Body may move in a Circle, for the Rea. 


ſon abovemention d. See Ox Br T, PLANET, and Pro JECTILE, 


Its principal Uſe is in the Conſtruction of Equations; 

and he has apply d it with good Succeſs as far as Biquadra- 

ConsTRucTion, and Equvarion. | 
The Rules are theſe, 


L 9 "be 
I. Fg =4=cD. 


£2 B08: #9 * | 
%.5 LL LL £50, -4=DE. 


Or by Contraction, becauſe Li, as is ſuppoſed, to 


avoid Fractions. 


1.44 224 {=b=CD. 


— 


. CENTRO-Zaryc Method of Guldinus, in Mechanicks, 


is a Method of meaſuring, or determining the Quantity 


Bbb *:of 


from the Centre of the For. 


22 — —— — _ 


26. 
Nl 
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—— — * 
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C E N 


The Doctrine is compris'd in the following Theorem, 
with its Corollaries. 


Every Figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated 


by the Metion f a Line or 4 Figure, is equal to the Fac- 


tum of the generating Magnitude into the way of its Cen. 
tre of Gravity, or the Line which its Centre of Gravity 


aeſeribes. See Centre of Gravity. Ls F 
Demonſt. For ſuppoſe the Weg of the whole gene: 
rating Magnitude collected in the Centre of Gravity 3 the 
whole Weight produc'd by its Motion, will be equal to 
the Factum, of the Weight mov'd, into the Centre of Gra- 
vity. But when Lines and Figures are conſider d like ho- 
mogeneous heavy Bodies, their Weights are as their Bulks: 


and therefore, the Weight mov'd is the generating agar | 
. S 


tude; and the Weight produced, that generate ['h 
Figure generated, therefore, is equal to the Factum of the 
Magnitude, into the Way of its Centre of Gravity. Q. E. D. 
Corol. I. Since a Parallelogram ABCD (Ts Me- 
chanicks, Fig. 26.) is deſcrib'd, if the right Line AB, * 
ceed according to the Direction of another A C, with a 
Motion till parallel to it ſelf; and the Way of the Centre 
of Gravity E, is equal to the right Line EF, perpendi- 
cular to CD; that 1s, to the Altitude of the Parallelogram: 


Its Area is equal to the Fuctum of the Baſe, CD, or the 


deſcribent Line into the Altitude EF. See PAR ALLELO- 


GRAM, er br. e ky 
Corol. II. In the ſame manner it appears, that the Soli- 


dity of all Bodies, which proceed according to the Direc- 


tion of any right Line A C, is had by multiplying the de- 
ſcribing Plane by the Altitude. See PRIsM, and CYLINDER, 
Corol. III. Since a Circle is deſcrib'd, if the Radius CL 
eic revolve round a Centre C, and the Centre of Gravity 
of the 
Centre of Gravity is a Periphery of a Circle æ, deſcrib'd 
by a ſubduple Radius : Conſequently the Area of the Circle, 
is equal to the Factum of the Radius CL, into the Peri- 
phery deſcrib'd by the ſubduple Radius CF. See CIRCLE. 
Corol. IV. If a Rectangle AB CD, (Tab. Mechanicks, 
Fig. 28.) revolve about its Axis AD; the Rectangle will 
detcribe a Cylinder, and the Side BC the Superficies of a 
Cylinder. But the Centre of Gravity of the right Line 


BC, is in the Middle F; and the Centre of Gravity of 


the generating Plane in the Middle G, of the right Line 
EGF. The way of this latter, therefore, is the Periphery 
of a Circle deſcrib'd by the Radius E G ; that of the for- 
mer, the Periphery of a Circle deſcrib'd by the Radius E F. 


Wherefore, the Superficies of the Cylinder is the Factum of 


the Altitude BC, into the Periphery of a Circle deſcrib'd 
by the Radius E F, or the Baſe. But the Solidity of the 
Cylinder, is the Faffum of the generating e 
ABC D, into the Periphery of a Circle deſcrib'd by the 
Radius EG, which is ſubduple of E P, or of the Semi- 
diameter of the Cylinder. 

Suppoſe, v. g. the Altitude of the deſcribing Plane, and 
therefore of the Cylinder BC =2 ; the Semiciambrce of 
the Baſe DC r; then will EGS. And ſuppoſing 
the Ratio of the Semidiameter to the Periphery =1 : n, 
the Periphery deſcrib'd by the Radius of xr =5M4ar, 


therefore, multiplying #27 by the Area of the Rectangle 


A Car; the Solidity of the Cylinder will be z mt. 
But t = r. mer the Area of the Circle deſcrib'd by 
the Radius DG. Tis evident, therefore, the Cylinder is 
equal to the Factum of the Baſe into the Altitude. See 
CYLINDER, 

Corel. V. In like manner, ſince the Centre of Gravity 
of the right Line AB, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 17.) is in 
the middle M, and the Surface of a Cone is deſcrib'd, if 
the Triangle AB C revolve about its Axis; if PM 
C; the Superficies of the Cone will be equal to the Fac- 
tum of its Side A B, into the Periphery deſcrib'd by the 
Radius P M ; or the Subduple of the Semidiameter of the 
Baſe BC. 

Suppoſe v. g. BC r, AB Daz; the Ratio of the Radius 
to the Periphery 1: ; then will PM x, and the Pe- 
riphery deſcrib'd by this Radius m. Therefore, 
multiplying 3 27 into the Side of the Cone A B, the Pro- 
duct is the Superficies of : 42 .. But amr is alſo the 
Factum of 3a and mr : therefore, the Surface of the Cone 
is the Product of the Periphery, into half the Side. See Cont. 

Corol. VI. If the Triangle A CB (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 
29.) revolve about an Axis; it deſcribes a Cone ; bur if 
CB divided into two MD, and the right Line AD be 
drawn, and AO, AD; the Centre of Gravity will be 
m O. The Solidity of the Cone, therefore, is equal to 
the Factum of the Triangle CAB, into the Periphery de- 
ſcrib'd by the Radius PO ; but AD: AO:: BD : OP. 
yet 09” wha and DB CB. Therefore, OP = 
- 

Suppoſe v. g. CB r, A Ba; the Ratio of the Radius 
to the Periphery : . Then will OP =*x the Peri- 
phery deſcrib'd by this Radius Z 2 7; the Triangle A CB 
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of a Surface, or a Solid, by means of its Centre of Gravity. 


This Centre is perforated towards the right 


Radius C L, be in the Middle F ; the Va of the 


tum of the Baſe of the Cone into the third Part of 4's 
{roads 


This elegant Theorem, which may be rally 
C lait: 
& 


Solids, and Surfaces generated by a Rotation Wa 4 


Axis; eſpecially before the late Invention of the Pars 


where the ſummatory Calculus wou'd be whey * aſs 
M. Leibnitz has obſerv'd, that the Method wil r. 
the Axis or Centre be continually chang d during * 
. CENTRUM, in Geometry, Mechanicks Sr“ 
CxNTRE. | | ny 5 
CxxrR H Phonicum, in Acouſtics, is th 
the Speaker ſtands in e f 6 ha 
5 — See n E 
ENTRUM Phonocampticum, is the Place, : 
N the Voice in an Echo. See Ecuo. er Obit 
 CEnTaum Zendinaſum, in Anatomy, a Point, 
wherein the Tails of the Muſcles of —9 Ne 
as, Si 
Vena Cava ; towards the left . backward : Its Ti 
gives way to the Gula. The deſcending Truk i 
great Artery, Thoracic Du, and Vena Azyoo, pab he 
tween its two inferior Proceſſes. See Diarnr ach 
. CENTRY Horx, a wooden Cell, or Lodge, made 9 fle 
ter the Centry, or Sentry, from the Injuries of the Wenke 
In a Fortification, they are uſually plac d on the fant 
Angles of the Baſtions, on thoſe of =. Shoulder, and fon 
times in the middle of the Curtain. 

CENTUMVIRI, among the Romans, a Court compa! 

of 100 Magiſtrates, or Judges, appointed to decide I 
rences between the People. See Dzczmvisy, Quinn, 
CEMVIR1, Sc. we : 
_ CENTURION, Centurio, among the Romans, an Ol 
ficer in the Infantry, who commanded a Century, or a 
hundred Men. See CxnToxy. | 
The Centurion of the firſt Cohort of each Legion, wa 
call d Primipilus: he was not under the Command of ay 
Tribune, as all the reſt were; and had four Centriet w- 
der his Direction. He guarded the Standard, and the Ex 
gle of the Legion. See PRIMIr IL us. 

CENTURY, a thing divided, or rang'd into an hu 
dred Parts. 5 

At the Time when the Roman People were afſenbled 
for creating of Magiſtrates, eſtabliſhing of Laws, o del: 
berating of publick Affairs, they were divided into Cam 
ries; and to the end their Suffrages might be more eli 
collected, they voted by Centuries :. This was done in the 
Campus Martius; and theſe Aſſemblies were hence call 
Comitia Centuriata. 

The Roman Cohorts were diſtributed into Dec, 
commanded by Decurions ; and Centuries, by Centurins 
Each Cohort conſiſted of fix Centuries, and a Legion d 
fixty. See Conor. 

CEnTvury, in Chronology, is the Space of 100 Len 
Church Hiſtory is computed chiefly by Centuries, cn. 
mencing from our Saviour's Incarnation : In this Senſe, # 


* 


olylyllabical and ue 


ſay, The firſt Century; the Fathers of the ſecond CeniW); 


the Councils of the third Century, &c. See Council F. 
THERS, Oc. | | 
CEnTuRIES of Madgeburg, a celebrated Eccleſia 
Hiſtory, divided into. thirteen Centuries, containing , 
teen hundred Years, ending at 1298 ; compil'd by er 
learned Proteſtants of Magdeburg. The chief of the 
turiators, was Matthias Flacius Illyricus. "Tis ſaid Zu 
nius undertook his Annals, purely to oppoſe the Madge 
burg Centuriators. ©: 
CEnTuRY, or CEnTAvRY the leſſer, in Medico 
Herb, chiefly noted for a Stomachic, and reſtoring «Py 
Appetites : It is ſeldom preſcrib'd otherwiſe than by 
fion or Decoction; it is an Ingredient in the 7 
Treacle; and, as a Stomachic, it enters as one of tif 
N in the Officinal Bitter Draught; and is fr 1 
ame ah ap order'd in extemporaneous Preſcriptions," 
others. of the ſame Nature, for the making of U 
Wines, Oc. af 
A ſtrong Decoction hereof is ſaid to be of ſervice, * 
for ſome time, in Obſtructions of the Menſes, and 
deſtroy Worms ; a Property attributed to moſt Bitter. 
is often preſcrib'd externally in diſcutient Fomen 
The Tops, or Flowers, are only us'd. 
The greater Century is never preſcrib'd. | 
CEPHALIC, in Medicine, is apply'd to any thing d 
10 to the Head, or its Parts, See HEAD. The 
is d of the Greek nat, Caput. Ceo 
| * | 


won 


TE * 
* * 


CEP 


Cern handen of the Head: Theſe are generally of - capital Ingredient, Wax, call'd in Latin Cera. 


Perle, nere fps d ro. be of ſervice, by the Vo- 


mixing whe jon. Dine 13 
_— Lavender is ſuppos d dire&ly to act up- 
Hoey of the Palate, Gc. upon which, account, it's 
on the 1 taken dropp'd on Sugar, or Bread: and Sal Vo- 
1 ſmelling to, is ſuppos d to be aſſiſtant to the 
K ‚ 


tue, its volatile Particles entering the Olfactory 


Head, A to Aromatic Cephalics, as the Species of Diam- , 


Nerves- 


bra, Pouder of Degutetu, N utmeg, Sc. they act r by 


parts warming the nervous Syſtem, and in- 


their ron Vibrations, by which the nervous Fluid circu- 


nes more fei, in Anatomy, is a Vein of the Arm be- 
in and the Muſcles, divided into 7 * Drancnes, 

nal. The External goes down to the 
= 4 and A the Ba/tlica, and turns up to the 


here it J0! 
d: The Internal Branch, together with 
Back of Fee. makes the Mediana. See VEIN, 
hus call'd, in regard the Antients us d to open it 


e their Orifice in the Articulation of the Head 


with the firſt Vertebra ; and are inſerted into the upper 


Part of the Pharyrix, ſerving to draw it upwards and 
gp ALGIA, in Medicine, is underſtood, in the ge- 
neral, of any Head ach; but properly ſignifies, only a freſh 
ane: When it becomes inveterate, tis call d Cephalia ; 
and, when it only poſſeſſes half the Head, Megrim. 
CEPHE US, in Aſtronomy, a Conftellation of the Nor- 


iſphere. See CONSTELLATION. . ' 
118 Gow, in the Conſtellation Cephens, in Ptrolemy's 


Catalogue are 13; in Tycho's 11; in the Britannic Ca- 


RO Sc. whereof, are as follow. 


Sars in the Conſtellation. Cxrnxus. 


Names and Situation of | Longitude. | Latitude, j F 
the Stars. | „ NN 93 91 og 
. @, 7. #4 E 9710 2. 
In the preced. Foot 8 28 50 35 [75 27 46 f 5 
In the Arm 7 039 573 $6574 $5 
ln the bend of the preced. Arm 00 14 30 71 45-45 
) 14.58 2574 5 20 
la the preced. Shoulder 8 31 368 56 8 
14 18 5569 59 15 


20 30 19 | 70 2 57 
In the Girdle, agſt. the preced.Side 3 1 18 35 | 71 8 15 


NA ANA A N wap 


VY 10 42 11 | 66 27 28 
10 5 8] 65 29 2 
10 ; f 
tf 41437] 79 15 33 
J 2142227 
| 8 716 41 |] 70 22 40 
That preced. of the Tiara VY 4. 7. 661 39 14 
oy 7 41 48] 61. 52 51 
15 | | 
In Cepheys's Neck 10 58 r6 1 62 54 22] 7 
8 10 27 45] 69 22 276 6 
la the Breaſt 1 19 55 16 | 65 45 41] 5 
15 33 22 | 64 18 27 | 6 
16 29 2 | 64 36 416 
10 
Middle of 3 in the Tiara 9 40 7 | 6t,9 27 4 $ 
North, and ſmall. of the ſame 11 br 33 | 61 54 25 x” 
South, in the Tiara 8 42 5| 5958 31 | 4 
A 8 40 54 68 25 2915 
9 y 18 32 2 | 63 24 27| 7 
| 3 24 5 28 1 
That following the Tiara 1 20 14 * 32 — A. 
26 30 10 3153 
Between the Feet, double 26 37 31 68 23 76 6 


30 


IS 
Y 
. | | 1 
Preced. in the following Arm Y 28 58 46 62 37 40 
W 12 


24 51 | 66 59 34| 6 

In the following I. 7 
. 6 6 

* TY hind Arm | $ 1 10 4 F 8 - 

Wy Foot & 25 48 15| 64 36 47] 3 


c ee, in Law, a Return made by the Sheriff, 
— pra, or other Proceſs to the like purpoſe ; figni- 
ER ATE. hath taken the, Body of the —_ 
aha. Medicine, a kind of Unguent, or Lini- 
made of Oil and Wax; us'd in ſeveral Diſeaſes, 


The Order, Names, Longitudes, Latitudes, 


our of Wax to two of Oil; ſee Linimenrt : 


vet tis thinner than a Plaſter. Sce EurLAs TEX. 


There are Cerates of various kinds, Retrigerative, Sto- 
machic, c. Cerate of Sulphur, of Cantal, reſtringent Ce- 
rate of Bricks, Divine Cerate; &c. | nu 

There is a particular one, call'd the refrigerative Ce- 


rate of Galen, made of white Wax and Oil of Roſes Om- 


hacin. 


CERATION, in Chymiſtry, the Preparation of any 


which of it ſelf it was not. | 
This is frequently done, to enable things to penetrate 
into Metals, or other ſolid Bodies. The Word comes 


from Cera, Waxõx 


TA * 


.- | CERATOGLOSSUM, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles 


of the Tongue, thus deſcrib'd by Mr. Cowper : The Ce- 


© ratogloſſinn has a broad fleſhy Origination, at the ſupe- 
© rior Part of the Os Hyoides, laterally; whence it aſcends 
to its Inſertion at the Root of the 32 This, with 
© its Partner, acting, draw the Tongue into the Mouth di- 
rectly : If only one of them act, it moves the Tongue 


on one ſide. | 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek xecas Cornu, and 
Ws Lingua; its Form bearing ſome reſemblance to a 
, SLOD, | 

CERCELEE, in Heraldry. A Croſs Cercelet, is a Crols 
8 at the Ends, turns round both ways, like 
a Ram's Horns. See Cross. | | 

CERDONIANS, antient Hereticks, who maintain'd moſt 
of the Errors of Simon Magus, Saturuil, and other Gnoſ- 
tics, See GNnosTics. LE Se 

They took their Name from their Leader Cerdon, a Sy- 
rian, who came to Rome in the Time of Pope Hyginus; 
and there abjur'd his Errors: but in appearance only; for 
he was afterwards convicted of perſiſting in them, and ac- 
cordingly caſt out of the Church again. 

Cerdon aſſerted two Principles, the one Good, and 
the other Evil: This laſt, according to him, was Creator 
of the World, and the God that appear'd under the old 
Law. The firſt, whom he call'd unknown, was the Fa- 
ther of Jeſus Chriſt ; who, he taught, was only Incarnate 
in appearance, and was not born of a Virgin; nor did he 
ſuffer Death but in appearance. He deny d the Reſurrec- 
tion, and rejected all the Books of the Old Teſtament, as 
coming from an evil Principle. Aſarcion, his Diſciple, ſuc- 
ceeded him in his Errors. See MaxciONITES. 

CEREALIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts of Ceres, inſtituted 
i Triptolemus, of Bleu in Attica, Son of Celeus Kin 
of that Place, in gratitude for his having been infirudted 
by Ceres, who was ſuppos'd to have been his Nurſe, in the 
Art of cultivating Corn, and making Bread: fo that the 
Cerealia took their Riſe from Greece. 

There were two Feaſts of this Kind at Athens ; the 
one call'd Eleu/inia, the other Theſmophoria. See ELE u- 
SINIA, and 'THESMOPHORIA. 

What both agreed in, and was common to all the Ce- 


realta, was, that they were celebrated with a world of 


Religion and Purity; fo that it was eſteem'd a great Pollu- 
tion ro meddle, on thoſe Days, in conjugal Matters. 

"T'was not Ceres alone that was honour'd here, but alſo 
Bacchus. The Victims offer' d were Hogs, by reaſon of 
the waſte they make in the Products of the Earth: whe- 
ther there was any Wine offer'd, or not, is Matter of much 
debate among the Criticks. Plautus and Macrebius ſeem 
to countenance the negative fide ; Cato and Vigil the 
poſitive. Macrobius ſays, indeed, they did not offer Wine 
to Ceres; but Mulſum, ſweet Wine: and that the Sacri- 
fices made the 2 1rſt of September to that Goddeſs and Her- 
cules, was a Sow full of Cakes and ſweet Wine; and that 
this is what Virgil means by Miti Baccho. Vid. Salma- 
ius, Lambin, &c. _ 

The Cerealia paſs d from the Greeks to the Romans, 
who held 'em for eight Days ſucceſſively ; commencing on the 
12th of April. It was the Women alone who were con- 
cern'd in the Celebration, all dreſs'd in white: the Men, 
likewiſe in white, were only Spectators. They eat nothing 
till after Sun-ſet ; in memory of Ceres, who in her ſearch 
after her Daughter, took no repaſt but in the Evening. 

There were alſo exhibited Combats on Horſeback ; tho 
theſe were afterwards chang'd into Combats of Gladiators : 
which was look'd on as an ill Omen for the Republic. 
The People became Sharers in this Feaſt, by the Largeſ- 
ſes, Pears, Nuts, &c. diſtributed among them. The - 
ailes ordinarily preſided over the Cercalia ; yet ſometimes 
the Difator, and ſometimes the Maſter of the Horſe were 
by a Senatus-Conſultum appointed to preſide. It was held 
in the Circus, and began on the Day whergon the Ludi 
Circenſes ended. | 

After 


Matter, to render it fit and diſpos d to liquify, or melt, 
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CER. 
After the Battle of Canne, the Deſolation was ſo great 


at Rome, that there were no Women to celebrate the 
Feaſt, by reaſon they were all in mourning z ſo that it was 


omitted that Year. 4 | 

In the Cerealia they exhibited the Grief of Ceres for 
the Loſs of her —_ ter -Proſerpine ; bearing the Sta- 
tues of the Gods in Proceſſion. Tis faid, they likewiſe 
carry'd an Egg in p.; apparently, ſay Tome, as being 
the Figure of the \ orld; which, like the Egg, contains a 
vital Power, which it communicates to Seeds: tho others 
will have it done as a Repreſentation of the Egg whereof 
Caſtor and Pollux were born. t n 

CEREBRUM, in Anatomy, the Brain, 3 5 ſo 
ald; in contra: diſtinction from the Cerebellum. See 

AIN. , / 

CEREBELLUM, or CEREBEL, in Anatomy, the 
hind Part of the Brain. See Bu AINSx. 

The Cerebellum is eſteem'd a kind of little Brain by it 
ſelf, as the Word it ſelf imports. | It is plac'd in the hinder 
and lower Part of the Skull, underneath the hind Part of 
the Brain, or Cerebrum : It lies open to the Cerebrum at 
bottom; but at top is ſeparated from it by a Duplicature 
of the Dura Mater. Its Figure ſomewhat reſembles a 
flat Bowl, broader than long. Ae e 511 
Its Subſtance is harder and more ſolid than that of the 
Brain, but of the ſame Nature and Kind; being compos'd 
like it, of a Cortical, or Glandulous ; and a Meaullary Part: 
the Branches of which laſt, when open'd, reſemble thoſe 
of a Tree, meeting in the Middle, and forming a kind of 
Stem, which runs quite thro it. | | 
Its Surface is unequal, and furrow'd, but not ſo much as 
that of the Cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, 
like ſome Shell ; the middle Circles being the largeſt and 
deepeſt : between the ZLamine are W of the 
Pia Mater. The fore and hind Parts of the Cerebellum 
are terminated by Apephyſes ; call'd Vermiformes, from 
the reſemblance they bear to Worms : it is join'd to the 
Medulla oblongata by two Proceſſes, call'd by Willis Pe- 
auncnli. Sce PETUNCUL1. | 

Beſides theſe, are two or three other medullary Proceſ. 
ſes, which paſſing acroſs the Aſedulla Oblongata, form an 
Arch; from the Diſcoverer call'd Pons Varolii. See Va- 
ROL II. 

The Blood - Veſſels of the Cerebellum are the ſame with 
thoſe of the Cerebrum; and its uſe the ſame, viz. to ſe- 
parate the nervous Juice from the Blood, and convey it 
thro the ſeveral Parts of the Body. 

Dr. Villis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the Functi- 
ons of the Cerebrum, and Cerebellum ; making the firſt 
the Principle of voluntary Motions, and Actions; and the 
laſt the Principle of involuntary ones, viz. that of Reſpi- 
ration, the Motion of the Heart, Oc. 

Tis commonly aſſerted, that a Wound either in the Cor- 
tex, or Aſedulla of the Cerebellum, is mortal; which it is 
not in the Brain, from which there have been entire Parts 
taken away without harm. The truth is, we have Inſtan- 
ces of People living, not only without any Cerebrum, but 
alſo without any Cerebellum. Sce Br ain. 

CEREMONY, an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Actions, Forms, 
and Circumſtances, ſerving to render a thing more magni- 
ficent and. ſolemn. 

The Word comes from the Latin Ceremonia, quaſi Ce- 
reris mumia, on account of the great Number of Cerem 
nies us'd in making the Offerings to Ceres. : 

Valerius Maximus derives it à Cere and Munia : Cere 
was a little Town near Rome, where the Romans made 
Offerings unto the Gods, with uncommon Ardor and Offici- 
ouſneſs, on occaſion of the Fear they were in of the Gauls, 
who then lay before Rome. 

CERINTHIANS, antient Hereticks, who took their 
Name from Cerinthus, Cotemporary with St. Jahn. 

Cerinthns was a zcalous Defender of the Circumciſion, 
as well as the Nazareans and Ebionites. St. Epiphanius 
ſays, he was the Head of a Faction which roſe at Jeruſalem 
againſt St. Peter, on account of ſome uncircumcis'd Perſons 
with whom that Apoſtle had eat. He believ'd that Jeſus 
Chriſt was a mere Man, born of Foſeph and Mary; but 
that in his Baptiſm, a celeſtial Virtue deſcended on him 
in form of a Dove; by means whereof he was conſecra- 
ted by the Holy Spirit, and made Chriſt. *T'was by means 
of this celeſtial Virtue, therefore, that he wrought ſo many 
Miracle ; which, as he receiv'd it from Heaven, quitted 
him after his Paſſion, and return'd to the Place whence it 
came: So that Jeſus, whom he call'd x pure Man, real- 
ly dy'd and roſe again ; but that Chriſt, who was diſtin- 
guiſn'd from Jeſus, did not ſuffer at all. | 

Some Authors aſcribe the Book of the Apocalypſe to Ce- 
rinthus ; adding, that he put it off under the Name of St. 
John, the better to authorize his Reveries touching 
Chriſt's Reign in the Fleſh : And 'tis even certain he pub- 
liſh'd ſome Works of this kind, under the Title of Apoca- 


Hs. See ApOCALYPSE, | 


without r another Perſon 


They rece 
their 


ed the Epiſtles 0 


_ -CERTITUDE, is properly a Quality of the 
here to it. 
fees and confiders, i. e. in the Ideas : Certitude 


one of Speculation, arifin 
Thing; 


. —— — — — 


St. Bpipbanius obſerves, that when a Cerinth; 35 
; was baptiz'd in "OY 94 
d the Goſpel of St. Matthew, to coun tea. 
Doctrine of Circumciſion, from Chriſt's ben 
Se. Poul, becauſe det Bache 
St. , uſe t 
cumciſion aboliſh'd. 3 5 Apotle d 
CEROMA, a Mixture of Oil and Wax; 
with which the Wreſtlers rubb'd chemſelves, * Goth 
make their Limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable old: 
laid hold of, but more pliable and fit for Exerciſe. dee = 
© CERTIFICATE, a Teflime by 
R , 2 Teftimony given in Writs, 
aſſure and notify the Truth of any thi a cot 
Juſtice, Oc. a 5 | ends to a Cn 


cumcis'd ; but 


of the Mind, imponting an Adhefion of the Ming Oo 


Certitude is of the ſame Nature with the 


E . 
8 it: the Evidence is vidence that 


in the Things that the Mind 
Judgment the Mind makes of thoſe Ideas. See "Socks, 
The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Certiryg: - the 
C from the Evidence of the 
e other of AZhe/ron, which ariſes from the * 
Portance thereof: This laſt they apply to Matters of Path 

Further, the Schools diſtinguiſh three other Kinds of 
Certitude, with regard to the three di Kinds of EV. 
* ive they ariſe, VEE 

Metaphyſical Certiruge, is that ariſing from a Metarkc.. 
ſical Evidence: ſuch is that a — ba of 
Truth of this Propoſition, That the three Angles of 4 
Triangle are equal to two right ones. 

Phyſical Certitude, is that ariſing from Phyſical Br. 
dence : ſuch is that a Man has that there is Fire on hi 
Hand, when he ſees it blaze, and feels it burn. 

Moral Certitude, is that founded on Moral Evidence; 
ſuch is that a Perſon has, that he has got, or loſt a Cauſe, 
when his Attorney and Friends ſend him expreſs Notice of 
it, or a Copy of the Judgment, &c. with regard to which, 


it may be obſerv'd, that Moral Certitude is frequent 


2 to Metaphyſical Certizude. Thus, a Criminal 
who hears the Sentence read, frequently makes no doubt 
either of his Condemnation or Execution; and yet has no- 
thing, here, beyond a Moral Certitude; the Phyfical Cr- 
titude only relating to the reading of the Sentence, and 
the Actions of the Executioner when he takes him into 
his Poſſeſſion. 

In'the * Tranſations, we have an Algebraic 
Calculation of the Degrees of Moral Certainty, ariing 


from human Teſtimony in all its Cafes ; whether Imme- 


diate, Mediate, Concurring, Oral, or Written. 

The Author thereof ſhews, that if the Report paſs thro 
ſeyeral Reporters Hands c'er it arrive, each conveying i of 
Certituds; after 12 Tranſmiffions, it will only be as 2, or an 
equal Lay whether it be true or not: If the Proportion of 
Certitude be fix'd at £22, it will come to half from the 
7oth Hand; if at 522%, from the 695th Hand. 

For concurring Evidences, if two Reporters have each! 
of Certainty, they will both give an Afſurance of {;, or 350 
I ; if three, of ai: and the Co-atteſtation of 10 would gt 
3253 of Certainty ; that of a 2oth, 222333, He ſhews 
farther, that if there be fix Particulars in a Narrative, al 
equally remarkable; and that he to whom the Reports 
given has ; of Certitude for the whole; there is 35 97 
againſt the Failure in any one certain particular. 

He proceeds to compute the Cerrainry of Tradition 
both Oral and Written, in Whole and in Part ; ſucceſſively 
tranſmitted, and alſo co-atteſted by ſeveral Succefſions 
Tranſmittents. See TRADITION. _ 

CER T-MONEY, Head. Money, or a common Fine, a 
yearly by the Refiants of ſeveral Manors to the * 
thereof ; and ſometimes to the Hundred; ro. Certo Leit, 
the certain keeping of the Leet. This, in antient Record 
is call'd Certum Lete. | a 

CERVICAL Veſſeis, among Anatomiſts, are the — 
ries, Veins, Gc. which paſs thro the Vertebræ and M 
cles of the Neck, up to the Skull. 92 

They are thus call'd from the Latin Cerviæ, Neck. 
Cervix. FL I'4 

Cxrvicar Nerves, are ſeven Pair of Nerves, ſo © ; 
as _— their Origin in the Cervix, or Neck. Sec ** 

The firſt Pair ariſes between the firſt and ſecond “ 
bre of the Neck; and contrary to the reſt, come ot 
fore and behind: whereas the other fix Pair come 5 
laterally from the Jointures of the Yerrebre, no ry 
cular Perforations : This firſt Pair goes to the ne 
the Head and Ear. The ſecond Pair, according vo 
Hillis, contributes the main Branch towards the 1 w 
of the Diaphragmatic Nerves; which, according ' 


ſens, ſpring mn from the fourth and ſixth Pair. 15. * 


dolning wich che two firſt of the Dorſum, or Tho- 

the Brachial Nerves. All the Cervical Nerves 

wy make erable Branches to the Muſcles, and other parts 

ſend eich Leck, and Shoulders. oy hy 

of the VICALES Deſcendentes, a Pair of Muſcles, Anta- 
CER he Sacre-Lumbares 3 coming from the third, 

gonilts tO t 4 fixth Vertebra of the Neck. 


by 15 reckon theſe, tho improperly, a Production 
H of the Sacro-lumbus. 
a CERVIX, in Anatomy, the hind Part of the Neck ; 


be fore Part being diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Collum. 
the 


e. Nx of the Uterus, the Neck of the U crus, or 


1 1 | 

Wars 3 Maids, is very narrow, except in the 
1 Ache Menſes ; ſcarce wide enough to admit a Gooſe's 
_ Its Extremity is call'd the Oſculum Internum, which 
js kept 

ds about it. See MaTRrix. | 

from AEN Aurium, Ear-Wax; a thick, viſcous, bit- 
er Matter, or Humor, ſeparated from the Blood by proper 
Glands, plac'd in the outer Paſſages of the Ear. See EAR- 


Wax. . 2 
USSE, a Preparation of Lead, popularly call'd 
ite Zeb and, by the Chymiſts, Calx of Lead. See 
— is made of very thin Laminæ, or Plates of Lead, 
ſo laid, as to receive and imbibe the Fumes of Vinegar, 
lac'd in a Veſſel over a moderate Fire. The Lamimne 
ire, by means hereof, converted into a white Ruſt; which 
they gather together, and grinding it up with Water, form 
into little Cakes. Cardan ſhews how to make it of 

ine. 5 17 
eraſe makes a beautiful white Colour, and is much 
us'd by the Painters, both in Oil and Water Colours. It 
makes the principal Ingredient in the Pucus us'd by * 
dies for the Complexion. Taken inwardly, it is a dan- 
— Poiſon; and ſoon ſhews its — on the Out- 
fide ; ſpoiling the Breath and Teeth, and haſtning Wrin- 
kles, and the Symptoms E 3 Woe" 

The beſt Ceruſ/e, is that of Venice; but this is rare: 
that chiefly us'd, is either Engliſh or Durch, both of which 
have more Marl in em than White Lead; the latter, how- 
ever, is the better of the two. Fullopius ſpeaks of a Mi- 
neral Cerafſe, but every body elſe takes it to be — 

The Word comes from the Greek ue, Wax ; Ceruſſe 
bearing a reſemblance to Wax. : 

CESAR, or CASAR, among the Romans, was a long 
time us'd for the Heir intended, or preſumptive of the 
ry il as Song of the Romans is now us'd for that of 
the German Empire. 

From the Tink of Marcus Aurelius, to that of the Em- 
peror Valens, none had the Title of Auguſt; given them, 
till they had been firſt created Ceſars. Spartian ſays, 
2 £1 2 the firſt that was called 9 before 
he was made Emperor. The Ceſars were a kind of Ad- 
juncts to the Empire, Principes Imperii : See Auousrus. 
career eee rota a new Dignity in 

a * created a new Dignity, in fa- 
vour of his Brother Iſaac Cumnenius, which he call'd Le- 
boſtocrator, and to which he gave the Precedence over the 
Colon 5, 8 1 the Creation of a Ceſar, his 

own, Rights, Habit, Sc. 

The Term took its riſe from the Names of the firſt Ro- 
Nan Emperors ; and that ſome derive from Ceſaries, Head 
- Hair; urging, that the firſt who bore it, vis. Cains Ju- 
1 =o diſtinguiſh'd by his fine Head of Hair, 
2 _ 10nd the Title. The more common Opinion 
oy 1 15 dag Ceſar comes 4 ceo matris Utero ; be- 
"7 pf ay: $ e cut * to give 75 . 

; 2% lays, it comes from this, that the fir 
. the Name kill'd an Elephant in Battel ; 4 Cęſo 
age "his Opinion he ſupports on the Credit of a 

- 15 5 which is an Elephant with the Word. CESAR. 
Wa REAN Section, or Ceſarens Partus, an Operation 
, the Child is drawn from the Mother by violent 

f „ with Incifion. Sec BIR TH. 
des 1 from Experience, that Wounds in the Muſ- 
Matt e Epigaſtrium, or Peritoneum, and thoſe in the 
*: 1 5 not mortal; ſo that the Belly of the Mother 

ie lometimes open d to give paſſage for the Child; 


thi 82 tis not without great Danger; on which account, 
£2 Wotton 1s very rarely practis d: Thoſe brought into 


in this manner, are call'd Cæſars, and Ceſones, 


Acco matyj 7% 
canns. 47 Uter 0 ; as was C. Julius Ceſar, Scipio Afri- 
| „and Manlius. See Cxs AR. 


F. R N . 
the Cn 25 zn expreſsly on the Subject of 


C 01.2 
this ge a Writ that lies in divers Caſes ; upon 
has for Ground, that he againſt whom it is brought, 


* or two Years neglect 
neglected to perform ſuch Service, or 
pay ich Rent, as he js oblig'd > by his Tenure ; and has 


( 185 ) 


ſcal'd up with a Kind of glutinous Matter, iſſuing 


not upon his Lands or Tenements ſufficient Goods or Chat- 
tels to be diſtrain d. It only lies for annual Service, Rent, 
and ſuch- like, not for Homage or Fealty. The Forms and 
Species of this Writ are various; as, Ceſſavit de Cantaria, 
Ceſſavit de Feodifirma, Ceſſavit per Brennium. 

CESSION, in a Legal Senſe, an Act whereby a Perſon 
ſurrenders up, and tranſmits to another Perſon, a Right 
which belong'd to himſelf. | 

Ceſſion is a general Term, the Species whereof are, a Sur- 
render, Relinquiſhment, Transfer and Subrogation; which ſee. 

Cx8510N is particularly us'd in the Civil Law, for a 
voluntary and legal Surrender of a. Perſon's Effects to his 
Creditors, to avoid Impriſonment. 

This Practice ſtill obtains in France, aud other Coun- 
tries; and is done by virtue of Letters Patent granted in 
favour of the Poor and Honeſt. The Ceſſion carry'd with 
it a Mark of Infamy, and oblig'd the Perſon to wear a 
green Cap, or Bonnet; at Lucca an orange one: to neg- 
lect this, was to forfeit the Privileges of the Cæſſion. This 
was originally intended to fignify, that the Cæſſionany was 
become poor thro his own Folly. | 

The Halian Lawyers deſcribe the Ceremony of Cefſtor: 
to conſiſt in ſtriking the bare Breech three times againſt a 
Stone, call'd Lapis Vituperii, in the Preſence of the Judge. 
Formerly it conſiſted in giving up the Girdles and Keys in 
Court; the Antients ufing to carry at their Girdles the 
chief Utenfils wherewith they got their living; as the 
Scrivener his Eſcritoire, the Merchant his Bag, Cc. 

The Form of Ceſſion among the antient Romans and 
Gauls was as follows. The Ce/tonary gather'd up Duſt in 
his left Hand, from the four Corners of the Houſe, and 
ſtanding on the Threſhold, holding up the Door-Poſt in 
his _ Hand, threw the Duſt back over his Shoulders : 
then {tripping into his Shirt, and quitting his Girdle and 
Sacks, he jump'd with a Pole over a Hedge; hereby let- 
ting the World know, that he had nothing left, and that 
when he jump'd, all he was worth was in the Air with him. 

This was the Ce ſſion in Criminal Matters: In Civil 
Caſes, it was ſufficient to lay a Switch, Fetch, or broken 
Straw on the Threſhold. | This was called Chrenecruda 
per Durpillum & Feſtucam. See InvesTITURE. 

Cxs810N, in the Eccleſiaſtical Law, is one manner of 
vacating or voiding an Eccleſiaſtical Benefice. See Vaca- 
T10N, and Bentepice. | SERA. 

By the Canon Law, if a Clerk has one Living, of 8 /. 


fer Annum Value, or 3 and takes a ſecond, of 


what Value ſoever, the former is void without a Diſpen- 
ſation : that is, it is void Je ure, but not de Fafo. 
By the Statute, if a Clerk have one Benefice of 18 /. 


per Annum, or upwards, and takes another, of what Value 


ſoever, with Cure of Souls, and without Diſpenſation, the 
former Living is, iſo facto, void: And this kind of Void- 
ance of a Living is call'd Ce/eor. 

What is call'd Ceſſion in other Benefices, is call'd Crea- 
tion in relation to a Biſhoprick ; for if an Incumbent be 
made a Biſhop, his Benefice is faid to be void by Creaticr. 
See Bisnoe. 

CESSIONARY, a Zankrupt. See Bankxrver, and 
CESS1ON, 

CESSOR, in Law, one dilatory, negligent, and delin- 

uent in his Duty or Service, and who thereby incurs the 
Dentns of the Law, and is liable to have the Writ C-/- 


ſavit brought againſt him. See Css Avir. 


Where tis ſaid the Tenant ceſſerb, tis meant he ceaſeth 
to do his Duty, or Service to which he is bound. 

CESTUI, a French Term, literally fignifying He, or 
Him ; frequently us'd in our old Law-Writings. Thus, 

Cs TI qui Truſt, is he who has Lands in Truſt, Ec. 
committed to him for the Benefit of another. 

Cxs TI qui Vie, one for whoſe Life any Lands or Te- 
nements are granted. | 

CEsTvi 9 Uſe, he to whole Uſe another Man is in- 
feoffed in Lands or Tenements. 

CEST US, a Term us'd by Poets and Painters, for the 
Girdle which they attribute to Venus and Juno. 

Among the Antients, Ceſtus properly fignify'd the Maid's 
Girdle, which the Bridegroom unty'd when he led her into 
the Houſe. - 

The Word comes from the Greek e-, Girdle : whence 
alſo Inceſtus; a Term us'd at firſt for any Naughtineſs 
by undoing the Girdle, Sc. but now reſtrain'd to that be- 
eween Perſons near akin. See Ixcks r. 

Cxsruos was alſo a large Leathern Gantlet, garniſh'd 
with Lead, us'd in the Combats or Exerciſes of the an- 
tient Athlete. See ArHRL ETX. 

Calepin ſays, it was a kind of a Club with leaden Balls 
hanging from it, ſuſpended by Leathern Thongs: but he 
was miſtaken, it being only a Leathern Thong ſtudded 
with Nails of Lead, or Iron ; part of it twiſted round the 


Hand and part of the Arm, to prevent their being broke 


or diſlocated, 
It was called Ceſtys, à cedendo, to ſtrike, or beat. 
e CESURE 
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CET 


CESURE, or CASURA, in the Zatin Poetry, a Syl- 


lable remaining at the End of a Foot, and ſeeming as it 


were detach'd from it, to begin the following Foot; as in 
this Verſe, EY 45 
Arma Virumque cano Trojz qui primus ab oris : 
where the Syllables 20 and je are Ceſtres. | 
In the modern Poetry * is properly a Reſt, form'd 
in the middle of long Verſes. In Alexandrine Verſes, of 
12 or 13 Syllables, the Ceſure mult always be the fixth ; in 
Verſes of 10 on the fourth; and in thoſe of 12 on the 
fixth : Verſes of eight Syllables muſt not have any Cæſure. 
See VERSE. es 
The Ceſure, by affording a Reſt in the middle of a long 
Verſe, to aid the Voice and Pronunciation, divides the 
Verſe, as it were, into two Hemiſticks. See Rzsr, and 


Pausk. | 

CETACEOUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a Term apply'd to 
all large Fiſhes, and Sea Monſters, which bear a reſem- 
blance to the Male. See WhALt. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Cetus, Whale. See 
Fi8n. 

The Horn uſually call'd the Unicorn's Horn, is found to 
be the Tooth of a Cetaceous Fiſh in the Icy Sea, call'd 
Narval. See UNIcon N. | 

CETERIS, or CATERIS Paribus, a Latin Term, or 
Phraſe, in frequent uſe among Mathematical and Phyſical 
Writers. 

The Words literally ſignify, the reſt, or the other things 
being alike, or equal; which expreſſes pretty nearly their 
Meaning as a Term. 

Thus, we ſay, The heavier the Bullet, ceteris paribus, 
the greater the Range ; 1.e. by how much the Bullet is 
heavier, if the Length and Diameter of the Piece, and the 
Quantity and Strength of the Pouder be the ſame, by ſo 
much will the utmoſt Range or Diſtance of a Piece of 
Ordnance be. | 

Thus alſo, in a Phyfical way, we ſay, The Velocity and 
Quantity of Blood circulating in a given Time, thro any 
Section of an Artery, will, ceteris paribus, be according to 
its Diameter, and nearneſs to, or diſtance from the Heart. 


CETUS, in Aſtronomy, the Vale; a Conſtellation of 


the Southern Hemiſphere. See ConsTELLATION. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Cetus, in Prolemy's Cata- 
logue are 22; in Tycho's 213 in the Britannic Catalogue 
78. The Order, Names, Longitudes, Latitudes Magni- 
tudes, Sc. whezeof, are as follow. 


Stars in the Conſtellation Cx us. 


Names and Situation of FS. Longitude, Latitude. 


= 

the Stars. : South, 03 

0 1 S774 " =. 

bs X 18 36 40 | 14 14 15 6 


I9 25 37 | 16 14 22 |4 5 


Of thoſe in Triangle preced. j Mid. 
the Tail, by Prolemy rank'd 22 28 4010 5 6 
among the Informes of A. (No 21 57 1215 16 ᷣ 315 
quarius. So, 21 12 1218 45 54 5 
5 
North. in the Extrem. of the Tail 26 35 10 0 414 3 


22 56 22 | 13 27 15] 6 
7 1 45 30 2 42 016 7 


o $5931] 6 36 23] 6 
A 2 18 26 6 47 286 5 

10 | | 
; 4.13 26 | 4 15 16] 6 
Bright, and South. of the Tail XX 28 13 220 46 52. | 3 
N. of thoſe prec. in the U Y 133 3114 7 45] 5 
in Root of the Tail Y South. o 54 30 | 16 18 39 6 
N. of the following Side of the U 2 57 0| 144414] 5 

15 

7 25 186 17 50 6 
4 49 46 | 13 24 8] 6 
South. of the ſame Side 4 2 32 1 9 501 6 
4 37 39116 16 11 | 6 
8 18 3310 40 10 | 6 
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Prec. in the poſter. Part of theBody 
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948 31132458] 6 
9 42 4] 14 37 59 | 5 
10 35 59 14 41 38 | 6 
II 

Subſ. in the poſter. Part of the Body 11 - 2 = ” = , 

38 | 

9 36 36 | 21 50 7 | 5 
10 34 17 | 20 32 qo | 6 
7 21 44|28 37 56 16 5 
1117 50 | 2; 41 24 | 6 
11 45 30|2z; 33 56 | 6 
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6 

28 36 4|1 
In the hind Part of the Head wy 3 2 33 a * An 
. V 28 37 36 | 1615612] 
Prec. South. in the U of the Breaſt 25 22 10 | 2, 15 504 

55 

Subſeq. of two in the Creſt V3: 494 $46 vis 
yn 37-01 64 41+ 


South. prec. in the Ul of the Breaſt V 25 46 2 | 28 31 43 4 
c 


Againſt the Eyebrow 


CHA 


Names and Situatidn of &: Longitude. Latitude 
a 


the Stars. N 
hs = 
0 1 0 . 8 
13 33 32 | 0 
South. in the Middle of the Body WV 15 8 32 2 4 he 
40 we 
„ 
Another, and more South 15 415 1 * 5 c 
24 22.44 | it 35 61 ii 
24 5 4 14 29 
45 DEP 3]! 
28 1 
Preced, in the Creſt 29 41 33 I 17 2 C1 
25 45 20 14 50 $ : 
. 25 20 13 18 58 T c 
New one in the Neck of Ceiu: 27 1115] 16 56 48 þþ 
50 6 ; 


28 59 42 13 o 36 


V 5219 [is unge 


29 13 58] , 
3 I 50 36 


8 4.3 9] 51264 
0 
Y 29 34 34 21 55 44 


6 
6 
V 2-35-29 
Prec. in the Mouth agft, the Cheek 3 14 26 I7 $2 43 


l | 
N. of thoſe following in the Square Y 29 O 15 | 26 © 25 


of the Breaſt) x 18 39 . 
In the middle of the Mouth F 7 5 7 4 
That againſt the Forehead 7 34 59] $5 35 z3 
South. of thoſe that follow in the V 29 24 53 | 28 16 32 ? 
70 Square of the Breaſt) . b 

27 O 2 46 
That againſt the Noſtrils J 10 +; * 9 = DO g 
Bright Star of the Jaw 6 9 $9 14 | 12 zs 59 ? 
W433. 4536+ 2 
11 2 13] 18 25 42 |; 


75 


12 31 35 | 18 1166 
Inform. following the bright Star 13 57 58 | 14 _ 4 


4 
of the Jaw) & 14 30251 14 18 25) 1 


CHACE, : 3 5 CHASE. 

CHACING, CHASING. 
| Crnacr of a Gun, is the whole Bore, or Length of 4 
Piece of Ordnance on the Inſide. See Gun, Cannon, Osv- 
NANCE, c. ; | 

Cnack, in the Sea Language, fignifies Purſuit : Thu, 
to give Chace to a Ship, is to follow, and fetch her up. 


HAcxk- Guns, or Chacx- Pieces, are thoſe lying in the 
Head and Stern of the Ship. 

CHACOON, or CHACONDE, a kind of Dance, in the 
Air of a Saraband, deriv'd from the Moors. The Bak al 
ways conſiſts of four Notes, which proceed in conjunct De- 
grees ; and whereon they make divers Concords and Co 
plets with the ſame Burden, 4 

The Word is form'd of the Italian Ciacona, of Cer, 
a blind Man; this Air being ſaid to be the Invention of : 
blind Man. 

CHAPE-Wax, or CHAUFFE-FWax, an Officer in Char 


cery, whoſe Buſineſs is to fit the Wax for the ſealing of 


Writs, Patents, and other Inſtruments iſſu'd thence. ** 
CHANCERY. | 
CHAGRIN, CHAGRAIN, or, as it's vulgarly call, 
SHAGREEN ; a kind of grain'd Leather, chiefly us di 
the Covers of Caſes, Books, c. It is very cloſe and ( 
lid, and cover'd over with little roundiſh Grains, or 7. 
pille. It is brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, Trip, 
Algiers, and ſome Parts of Poland. 3 
There is a Diſpute among Authors what the Animal i 
whence the Chagrin is prepar'd : Some ſay tis a Horle, o 
thers a Mule, and ſome an Ass; and that only the hr 
Part of the Skin is us'd for this purpoſe. Borel ſays 1 
Sea- Calf; others a kind of Fiſh, call'd by the Turks 1 
gram, whoſe Skin is cover'd with Grains ; and thoſe 
ard that they will raſp and poliſh Wood. 
The manner of N pt the Cu An. 
The Skin being juff flea'd off, is ſtretch'd out, coe 
over with Muſtard. ſeed, and the Seed bruis'd on it j ® 
thus expos'd to the Weather for ſome Days; then tam 
The. beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a id, 
iſh Colour; the white is the worſt. Tis extreme ble; 
yet, when ſteep'd in Water, becomes very ſoft and pl9”) 
whence it becomes of great Uſe among Caſemake". 4 
takes any Colour that is given it; red, green, yel!9% * 
It is frequently counterfeited by Maroquin % 
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There are 


er deen Ole ious Cities are puniſh'd by taking 


100 (ce e and B | 
away their 7 eh Kingdom of Navarre are Chains Or, 

wy Id Gules. T he Oxcafion hereof is referr'd to the 
is 7 Hain leagu'd againit the Moors; who having 
King, celebrated Victory againſt em in 1212, in the 
Pia * of the Spoils, the magnificent Tent of Miral. 
* | ing of Navarre ; as being the firſt 


"It broke and forc'd the Chains thereof. 


d-Mayor of London ; and remains to 
his being diveſted of that Magiſtrature, 


as a Mark be has paſs'd the Chair. See Maxon, and Ar- 


1 8 is alſo a kind of little Tiſſue, ſerving to hang 


Watches, Tweezer · Caſes, and other valuable Toys upon. See 
H. 

* Invention of this piece of curious Work is owing 
to the Engliſh ; whence, in foreign Countries, it is deno- 
minated the Englifo Chain. *Tis but of very late Years 
that Foreigners have undertook to imitate em, and yet 
with no extraordinary Succeſs : thoſe of Paris have come 
neareſt, Theſe Chains are uſually either of Silver or Gold, 
ſome of gilt Copper; the Thread or Wire of each Kind 
to be very fine. : 

For the Fabrick, or Making of theſe Caains ; a Part 
of the Wire is foided into little Links of an oval Form ; 
the longeſt Diameter about three Lines, the ſhorteſt one. 
Theſe, after they have been exaQly ſolder d, are again 
folded into two; and then bound together, or interwove, by 
means of ſeveral other little Threads of the ſame thickneſs; 
ſome whereof, which paſs from one end to the other, imitate 
the Warp of a Stuff; and the others, which paſs tranſverſe, 
the Woot. There are at leaſt four thouſand little Links in 
a Chain of four Pendants; which are, by this means, 
bound ſo equally, and withal fo firmly together, that the 
Eye is deceiv'd, and takes the whole to conſiſt of one en- 
tire Piece. 

Cnaix-Shot, in War, two Bullets, or rather half. Bul- 
lets, link d together by a Chain : their uſe at Sea is to 
ſhoot down Yards, or Maſts; or to cut the Shrouds, or any 
other Rigging of a Ship. 

Cnain-Pump. See Pony, and Bux-Pump. 

Crain, in Surveying, is a Meaſure conſiſting of a cer- 
tain Number of Links of Iron Wire, uſually 100; ſerving 
to take the Dimenſions of Fields, &c. by: See Mz a- 
8URE, and SURVEYING, 

This F. Merſenne takes to be the Arvipendium of the 
Antients. See Ackk. 

The Chain is of various Dimenſions, as the Length or 
Number of Links varies : That commonly us'd in mea- 


ſuring Land, call'd Gunter's Chain, is in Length four Poles, 


or Perches; or 66 Yards, or 100 Links ; each Link being 
ſeven Inches Ze. See Pxxch, Ling, Yarp, Ec. 

That ordinarily us'd for large Diſtances, is in length 100 
Feet; each Link one Foot. | 
For ſmall Parcels, as Gardens, Sc. is ſometimes us'd a 
mall Chain of one Pole, or 16 Foot and a half length ; each 
Link one Inch 22... 

Some, in lieu of Chains, uſe Ropes ; but theſe are liable 
" ſevera] Irregularities ; both from the different Degrees 
* Moilture, and of the Force which ſtretches = 
Kar de. in his Practical Geometry, tells us, he has 
2 1 a Rope 16 Foot long, reduc'd to 15 in an Hour's 
\ e, by the mere falling of a Hoar Froſt. To obviate 
theſe Inconveniencies, 


whereof the Rope conſiſts, be twiſted contrary ways, and 


; in Surveying. 
Vas lying the Chain in meaſuring Lengths 
T) Popular to need Deſcription. In entering down the 
ay, taken by the Chain, the Chains and Links are 
2 y a Dot: Thus a Line 63 Chains 55 Links 
32 1 63.55. If the Links be ſhort of 10, a Cy- 
7, 14 nt thus ro Chains, 8 Links, are wrote 10.08. 
of ere iv the Area of a Field, &c. the Dimenſions where- 
en in Chains and Links. 1ſt, Multiply the Lines 


is one of the Ornaments or Badges of 


by one ariother, fcthrding to the Rules given under A- 
REA ; and from the Product cut off five Figures towards 
the Right: ſo thoſe remaining on the Left will be Acres. 
See AcRE. adly, Mig the five Figures cur off by 4; 
and cutting off five again from the Product on the Right, 
thoſe remaining on the Left will be Rocas. See Roop. 
Laitly, Multiply the five thus cut off by 40; and cutting 
off five, as before, on the Right, thoſe remaining on the 
Left are ſquare Perches. See PERCH, 

To take an Angle DAE, (Tab. Surveying, Fig. 1.) 
4 the Chain : Meaſure a ſmall Diſtance from the' Vertex 

along each Leg, v. g. to 4 and c; then meaſure the Dil- 
tance 4c: To lay this down, draw AE at pleaſure, and 
from your Scale ſet off the Diſtance meaſur'd on it. See 
SCALE. 

Then, taking in your Compaſſes the Length meaſur'd 
on the other Side, on the Vertex A, as a Centre, deſcribe 
an Arch 4c; and on the Point c, as a Centre, with the 
meaſur'd Diſtance of c 4, deſcribe another Arch ab. Thro 
the Point where this interſects the former Arch, draw a 
Line A D. So is the Angle plotted ; and its Quantity, if 
requir'd, may be meaſurd on a Line of Chords. See 
Con p. 

To take the Plan or Plot of any Place, as ABCD E, 
(Fig. 2.) by the Chain, Draw a rough Sketch of the 
Place by Eye; and meaſuring the ſeveral Sides A B, B C, 
CD, DE, enter down the Length on the reſpeRive Lines: 
then if the Plan he to be taken within fide of the Place, 
inftead of meaſuring the les, as before, mealure rhe 
Diagonals A B, BD. 'Thus will the Figure be reduc'd in- 
to three Triangles, whoſe Sides are all known, as in the 
former Caſe ; and may be laid down on Paper, according 
to the Method above. 

If the Plan be to be taken without fide the Place, the 
Angles muſt be taken thus; v. g. for the Angle BCD, pro- 
duce the Lines BC and CD to any certain equal Diſtance, 
v. g. to à and h, five Chains meaſure the Diſtance of à b. 
Thus have you an Iſoſceles Triangle Ca h, wherein the 
Angle a CY BCD its oppoſite one is had: thus is the 
Quanticy of BCD found, and the Angle laid down as 
betore. | 

By the Chain to find the Diſtance between two Object 
inacceſuble in reſpect of each other. From ſome Place, as C, 
(Fig. 3.) whence the common Diſtance to each Object A 
and B, is acceſſible in a right Line; meaſure the Diſtance 
C A, which ſuppoſe 530 Chains; and continue the Line to 
D, vis. 50 more: Meaſure alſo BC, which ſuppoſe 30 
Chains; and produce the Line to E, viz. 30 more. Thus 
will be form'd the Triangle CDE, equal and ſimilar to 
the Triangle ABC; coakequeatly the Diſtance DE, be- 
ing meaſur'd, will give the inacceſſible Diſtance requir'd. 

By the Chain to find the Diſtance of an inacce ſſillè Ob- 
ject, v. g. the Breadth of a River. On one fide place a 


| Pole, four or five Foot high, perpendicularly, having a Slir 


a-top, with a ſtrait Piece of Wire, or the like, two or three 
Inches long, put thro the ſame. This is to be ſlipp'd up 
or down, till, looking along it, you find it point full on 
the other Side of the River; then turning the Pole with 
the Wire in the ſame Direction, obſerve the Point on the 
dry Land, to which it points when look'd along as before: 
meaſure the Diſtance from the Pole to this laſt Point; tis 
the ſame with that of the firſt requir'd. See SURVE XING, 
PrRoTRAcTING, PLOT TIN, TnEtoDOLITE, Oc. 

CHAIR, Catheara, was antiently us'd for the Pulpit, or 
Suggeſtum, whence the Prieſt ſpoke to the People. Sec 
PouLerT, and CATHEDRA. 

It is ſtill apply'd to the Place whence Profeſſors and Re- 
gents in Univerſities deliver their Lectures, and teach the 
Sciences to their Pupils: Thus, we ſay, The Profeſſor's 
Chair, the Doctor Chair, &c. See PRxorEssoR, Ec. 

Curule Cn 41s, was an Ivory Seat plac'd on a Car, where- 
in were ſeated the firſt Magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe 
to whom the Honour of a Triumph was granted. See 
CuRvULE. | 

CHAiR is alſo us'd among the Romaniſts for ſome Feaſts, 
held antiently in Commemoration of the Tranſlation of the 
Sce or Seat of the Church, by St. Peter. 

The perforared Chalk, wherein the new. elected Popo 
is plac'd, F. Mabillon obſerves, is till to be ſeen at Rome. 
but the Origin thereof he does not attribute, as is com- 
monly done, to the Adventure of Pope cn; but ſais 
there is a Myſtery in it; and 'tis intended, forſooth, to 
explain to the Pope thoſe Words of Scripture, that G:4 
araws the Poor from out of the Duſt and Mirc. 

CnaiR-Man, the Preſident, or Speaker of an Aſſembly, 
Company, Cc. See PRESID ENT, Oc. 

The Cnain-Man of a Committec, &c. Sce Couuir- 
TEE, Oc. | 

CHAISE, a fort of light open Chariot, or Calaſy. See 
Coacn, and CHARIOr. 

CHALASTIC Aedicines, are ſuch as have the Faculty of 


ſoftening, and relaxing the Parts; when, on account of their 


<©<YITaOor- 


CHA 


extraordinary Tenſion, or Swelling, they occaſion Pain. 
Of this Kind are Butter, and many Oils, Sc. See Emor- 
LIENT, 2 
The Word comes from the Greek xa, T ſaſten. 
CHALAZ A, among Naturaliſts, the Treddle of an 
Egg, or that flat, dented Part at each End; fo call'd, as 
being antiently ſuppos'd to be the Sperm of the Cock. See 
Edd. 
Its Uſe, according to Harvey, is to be as it were the 
Poles of this Microcoſm, and the Connections of all the 


Membranes twiſted and knit together; whereby the Li- 


quors are not only conſery'd, each in its Place, but alſo 
in its due Poſition to the reſt. 

Mr. Derham adds, that they alſo ſerve to keep one and 
the ſame Part of the Yolk uppermoſt, let the Egg be 
turn'd which way it will ; which is done by the following 
Mechaniſm : The Chalaze are ſpecifically heavier than the 
Whites wherein they ſwim); ind being brac'd to the Mem- 
brane of the Yolk, a little cut of the Axis, cauſe one fide 
of the Yolk to be heavier than the other. The Yolk be- 
ing thus by the Chalaze made buoyant, and kept ſwim- 


ming in the midit of two Whites, is by its own heavy fide 


kept with the ſame Side __ uppermoſt : which upper- 
molt fide he imagines to be that whereon the Cicatricula 
lies. See CicATRICULA. | 

CHALCANTHUM. See CALcanNTHUM. 

CHALCEDONY, or CALCEDONY, a precious Stone 

of a blueiſh or yellowiſh Colour, rank'd among the Kinds 
of Agate. Tis ſuppos'd to be the white Mate of the An- 
tients ; tho we ſometimes find Pieces of it blackiſh. See 
AGATE. 
It is very fit for the Graver; and much us'd, either to 
engrave Arms, c. upon, as being harder and preferable 
to Cryſtal, if good ; or to paint them on the backfide. 
In ſome Parts, Vaſes, Cups, Religious Beads, E9c. are 
made thereof. The cleareſt and beſt is that with a pale 
caſt of blue. 

Belon ſays, tis ſo common among the Turks, that it 
ſerves them for threſhing their Corn: but he miſtakes. 
Hence, 

CHAar.ceponivs is a Term us'd by the 138 for a 
Defect found in ſome precious Stones; when, in turning 
them, they find white Spots, or Stains, like thoſe of the 
Chalcedony : This Defe& is frequent in Grenates and Ru- 
lies. The,Lapidaries remedy it by hollowing the Bottom 
of the Stone. See GRENATE, and Rusr. | 

CHALCIDIC, CHALDICUS, CHALCIDICUM, or, 
as Feſtus calls it CHALCEDONIUM, in the antient Ar- 
chiteQure, a large magnificent Hall belonging to a Tribu- 
nal, or Court of Juſtice. 

In Vitriwvins, it is us'd for the Auditory of a Baſilica : 
In other of the antient Writers, for a Hall, or Apartment, 
where the Heathens imagin'd their Gods to eat. 

Feſtus ſays, it took its Name from the City Chalcis; 
but does not give the Reaſon. Philander will have it to 
be the Court, or Tribunal, where Affairs of Money and 
Coinage were regulated; from xzax3s, Braſs, and dixn, 
Frſtice. Others ſay, the Money was ſtruck in it; and de- 
rive the Word from #aax3s, and ci, Houſe. 

CHALCITIS, ſometimes call'd Colcothar, is a kind of 
Mineral; or, as ſome call it, a Vitriol; reddiſh, like 
Copper; friable, not very hard, and having yellow ſhining 
Veins within. See COLCOTHAR. | | 

It has the Taſte of a Vitriol, melts alone in a Crucible, 
and diſſolves very eaſily in watry Liquors. There are two 
other Minerals, call'd M., and Sory, very much like the 
Chalcitis. In effect, the Antients confounded them toge- 
ther; and not only the M and Sory, but alſo the Me- 
lanteria ; or rather, they imagin'd a ſucceſſive Tranſmu- 
ration of the four Minerals, which began with Chalcitis, 
became 1/7, then Melanteria, and laſtly Sory, where it fix'd. 

The Moderns make theſe four diſtinct Matters; tho 
the chief Difference between them, is ſuppos'd to lie in 
the different Jenuity or Groſſneſs of their Subſtance. 

Some ſay, the i is form'd on the Chalcitis, as Verde- 
greaſe on Copper, being properly its Ruſt ; and that Chal- 
citis is form'd in the ſame manner on the Sory. 

This is certain, they are all found in Copper Mines : 
But the modern Druggiſts know little of any of them but 
Chalcitis. 

This is brought from Germany : It is very Cauſtic and 
Eſcharotic. Its chief uſe is in the Compoſition of Venice- 
Treacle : in licu of it are frequently ſubſtituted Calcan- 
iim rubefy'd, or Coperas, or Calamites. 

CHALCOGRAPHY, the Art of Engraving on Copper 
and Braſs. Sce ENcaavinc. 


CHALDEE, or CALDEE Language, that ſpoke by 
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glot ; vis. that of Onkelos, that of Zonatha 

and that of Zeruſalem. See Par 2 4 ul wort 
CnALDRE Paraphraſt. See PENTATEU dn. ein 
CHALDRON, CHALDER, or CHA WDR 

Coals, a dry Engliſh Meaſure, conſiſting of 30 I. 

heap'd up, according to the ſealed Buſhel ke 5 Fuste 

hall, London. See M AsURE. b Pt at Gn 
The Chalarom ſhould weigh 2000 Pounds, On «. 

board, 21 Chaiarons of Ccals are allow'd to the bas 


CHALK, a white Subſtance 22 reckon' TTY 
on ; nnce When ) 


Wa 
a real Stone N 


that he thinks it more juſtly rank'd among the Balz N. 
an 

This he obſerves to be the Caſe, not only! 

various other Bodies, taken for granted wk Son, e 

whereof are nearer Earth than — 3 Others noh bas 

Earth, Sulphur, Metal, Cc. See STONE, EARTR 89 


Chalk is of two ſorts; the hard, dry, ſt 
for making of Lime : See Lins. The he 1 ry " 


tuous Chalk, us'd to manure Lands; as TI 
with Rain and Froſt : It is beſt for cold, 956 pong 
promotes the yielding of Corn; it ſweetens Graſs ſo 

cauſe Cattel to farten ſpeedily, and Cows to ive . 
_— 1 W and 8011. dove thick 

alk is us'd in Medicine, as an Aſtringen 

bent, and a Sweetner; and is celebrated for - 0 
Heartburn, beyond any thing whatſvever. * 

CHALLENGE, a Cartel, Defiance, or Invitation t 
Duel, or other Combat. See CaR TRL, Dunk, and Conner, 

CHALLENGE, in Law, is an Exception taken either z. 
gainit Perſons, or T hings: Againſt Perſons ; as in an Afi; 
to the Jurors, when any one, or more of them are exce N 
againſt, in Caſe of Felony, by the Priſoner at the 2 

Againſt Things, as a Declaration. See Dzcrar ariox 

Challenge to the Furors, is either made to the Array a 
to the Pulls : To the Array, as when the whole Number 
1s excepted againſt, as partially empanell'd. To the Pol 
as when Particulars are excepted againſt, as not indifferent, 

Challenge to the Furors, is alſo divided into Chalkige 
Principal, and Challenge per Cauſe ; i. e. upon Cauſe or 
Reaſon alledg'd. | 

Challenge Principal, otherwiſe called Challenge Perent- 
tory, is what the Law allows without Cauſe alledg'd, or 
further Examination; as a Priſoner at the Bar, arraign'd 
on Felony, may peremptorily challenge twenty, one ater 
another, alledging no Cauſe but his own Diſlike ; and they 
ſhall be ſet afide, and new ones choſen in their room. In 
Caſe of- High-Treaſon, no, Challenge Peremptory was for- 
merly allow'd ; but by Star. 7. Gul. III. liberty is given 
peremptorily to challenge 35. 

Yet there ſeems to be a Difference between Challee 
Principal and Challenge Peremptory ; the latter being o- 
ly in Matters Criminal, and without any Cauſe alledgd; 
the former moſtly in Civil Caſes, and with aſſigning = 
ſuch Cauſe, as being found true, the Law allows; v. g. if 
either Party alledges, that one of the Jurors is the Son, 
Brother, Couſin, or Tenant of the other, the Exception i 
good. Alſo in the Plea of the Death of a Man, or in any 
Action Real or Perſonal, where the Debt or Damages 
amount to 40 Shillings ; It is a good Challenge to a Juro, 
that he cannot diſpend 49 Shillings per Annum of Freehold. 

Challenge upon Reaſon or Cauſe, is when the Party does 
alledge ſome ſuch Exception as is ſufficient upon acknov- 
ledgment of the Truth of it; v. g. If the Son of the Jud! 
have marry'd the Daughter of the other Party. 

The Word Challenge was antiently latin'd Calumnia. 

CHALLENGE is alſo a Hunting Term: for when Houn 
at firſt finding the Scent of their Game, preſently open, and 
cry, the Huntimen ſay, they Challenge. 

CHALYBEAT, in Medicine, ſomething that partakes 
of the Nature of Steel, or Tron; or that is impregnat 
with Particles of thoſe Metals. Sce Iron ; ſee alſo M85, 
and STEEL. | 

Chalybeats act chiefly as . and Deobſtruents 
Iron, M. Lemery obſerves, is a Mixture of an oily dub 
ſtance with a metallic Matter; but the Oil is the Pre, 
dominant in the Mixture: and between the Parts mi 
are large Pores. Hence, Iron becomes eaſily diſſolvable; 
and its Oil eaſily diſengages it ſelf: But when once deco 


pounded, 7. e. when once the Oil is 4 from the 


iſſolvent has 9% 


the Chaſdæams, or People of Chaldea. See LANGuAGE. 


14 Phe Chaldce is a Dialect of the Hebrew. Sec HEBREW. Mit 

ö 1 CualEE Paraphraſe, in the Rabbinical Style, is call'd away all, or moſt of the oily Subſtance, and have left 00 
15  Tuargum. Sce TARGUM. thing but the indiſſoluble Caput Mortuum. Which 4 
F359 There are three Chalaee Paraphraſes in Malton's Poly- here ſeparated, ſhould properly have been ſeparated 11 


1 


X * 3 , Fl 
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gtomach; whence, according to M. ; 
A bit the Blood a new ſpirituous, ſa- 


: He obſerves alſo, that Iron acts as an Abſor- 
ak 2880 of its Pores ; and the Eaſe 


ones, infinuate 


h 
Heat of b 
it wou vic 


Jarary Jo 
bent, th all Kinds of Salts, even gro 


Aber, therein : even ſcorbutic Acids are abſorb'd 


themſel 


there tis not 8 that peccant Acids enter Iron; 


rages | it frees it from. 
dy on their Elaſticity, together with the Mo- 
Chalybeat, by che by ther Ponderofity, makes 


alſo proper in ot 


"oY he Juices, the Blood depauperated, and where 
Gi rk languid ; as in moſt yſteric and Hypo- 


| ia „Oc. | 
40 KAN, the Title given to the ſovereign Prin- 


1 l the Slavonic Language, ſignifies Emperor. 


Serlin ins, in his Diſſertation on the Daniſh Term of 


Majeſty, oning; King, thinks the Tartarian Cham may 


de well deriv'd from it; adding, that in the North they 


onnen, None, Kenning... = 
1 Ten Char Rog among the Per/ians, for the 
eat Lords of the Court, and the Goyernors of Provinces. 
| 5 CHAMADE, in War, a. certain Beat of a Drum, or 
Sound of a Trumpet, which is given the Enemy as a kind 
f Signal, to inform them of fome Propoſition to be made 
do the Commander; either to capitulate, to have leave to 
bury their Dead, make a True, or the like. - 
Menage derives the Word from the Italian Chiamate, of 
Clamare, to cry. FF 
Ss CHAMBER, in Building, a Member of a Lodging, or 
piece of an Apartment, ordinarily intended for ſleeping in; 
and call'd by the Latins Cubiculum. 


A compleat Apartment is to conſiſt of a Hall, Anti- 


chamber, Chamber, and Cabinet. See Ar AX TMENT, Sc. 
The Word comes from the Latin Camera; and that, ac- 
cording to Nicod, from the Greek xapdes, Vault, or Curve; 
the Term Chamber being originally confin'd to Places arch'd 
over. The Spaniards call it Camera ;' whence Camerade. 
Bed-Cn amr. See Brv:Chamber. 3 
ꝓPrity-· CAR. The Gentlemen of the Privy-Cham- 
ber are Servants of the King, who are to wait and attend 
7 4 the Queen at 5 in their Diverſions, Pro- 
T as | 
i Six of theſe are appointed by the Lord Chamberlain, 


together witli Peer, and the Maſter of the Ceremonies, 


to attend all Ambaſſadors from crown'd Heads in their 
publick Entries, Their Number is 48. : 
Their Inſtitution is owing to King Henry VII. As a fin- 
gular Mark of Favour, they are impower'd to execute 
the King's verbal Command, and without producing any 
written Order; their Perſon and Character Veing deem'd 
ſufficient Authority. | | 
Argo rings. Se, r Chamber. 
Council CAuRER, des 2Councir Chamber. 
CHAMBER in Policy, is us'd for the Places where certain 
Aſſemblies are held, as alſo for the Aſſemblies themſelves. 


Of theſe there are various Kinds; ſome eftabliſh'd for 


the Adminiftration of Juſtice, others for Matters of Com- 
merce, Oc. Of the firſt Kind among us are the 
Har. Cn AunER, Camera Stellata, or Chamber de Eſtoi- 
els ; ſo called, becauſe the Roof was originally painted 
vith Stars, It is of an antient ſtanding, but its Authority 
ty very much heightned by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
1 0 Hehe by two ſeveral Statutes, that the Chancel- 
or, affiſted by others there nam d, ſhould have Power to 


hear Complaints againſt Retainers, Embracers, Miſde- 


ring a8 of Officers, and other like Offences ; which thro 
ro ks and Authority of thoſe who committed them, 
itt up the Head above other Faults ; and for which 


inferior Judges were not ſo meet to give Correction, and 


_ —_— Law had not ſufficiently provided. | 
the Statute 15 Cay. I. the Court call'd Star-Chamber, 


and all Juriſdiction, Power, and Authority thereto belong- 


ing, are, from Auguſt the firſt 16 5 
* , 1641, abſolutely diſſolv'd. 

Py. Cn AMBER. See PaintED Chamber, 
Pires, but dunn. is a Juriſdiction held antiently at 


min'd the Differences _ het 
* See e the Princes and Cities of the 
X as at b | A . * 9 op 
b ambulatory: In 1473 it was fix'd to Aug , 
% on 3 to Frankfort ; and thence to Worms, 
Rutisbon. terwards it was remov'd to Nuremberg and 
laſt to Elores to e and Nuremberg; and from this 
75 mence, in 1527, to Spires; where 
Charles V. render'd it ſedentary, in 1 Pg . 


„ 4G 80 \ 
At its firſt Inflitution it of t 
the Reformation enſuing, oecafion'd the Number to be 


were a 
and 26 Catholicks; befides five Preſidents, two of em Pro- 
teſtants, the reſt Catholic. i 20 


. x | | 
> * * 6 
* | — 


ET * 
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conſiſted of t6 Aſſeſſors; but 


* 
* 

» 
A ; 


increas'd : By the Treaty of Ofunbiirs; in 1648, there 
ppointed Fo Aﬀeflbrs ; whereof 24 to be Proveſtints, 


As ths Princes, or Circles of the Biybite urs not always 


exact in filling up the Vacancies in this Chamber, the Num- 


ber of Aſſeſſors is now reduc'd to 16. See IurERIAK t. 
This Chamber has a Right of judging by Appeal, and 
the laſt Reſort, of all Civil Affairs of all the Subjects 
of the Empire, in the ſame manner as the Aulic Council 
reſiding at Vienna. See Avric, | te 
Proceſſes are here almoſt Immortal, by reaſon of the 
infinite number of Ceremonies and Formalities wherewith 
they are embaraſs'd. | | 


he Imperial Chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce 


Sentence, for fear of expoſing its Awards to ſome Diſgrace; 
the Princes ſometimes not permitting ſuch to be executed 
as diſpleaſe them. | | | 

' Apoſtolical CyuamBrR, at Reme is that wherein Affairs 


relating to the Revenues and Domains of the Church and 
the Pope are tranſacted. See Aycsronicat. 
CHAMBER of Audiences, or grand CnanBer ; a Jurif- 
dition in each Parliament of France. Sec Pant AM ENT. 
At the firſt Inſtitution of their Parliaments, there were 
two Chambers, and two Kinds of Counſellors ; the one 
the grand Chamber for Audiences, the Coünſellors where- 
of were call'd Iugeurs, who only judg'd : the other the 
Chamber of TInqueſts ; the Counſellors whereof were ealled 
3 4 wed ; who only reported Proceſſes by writing. 

H AMBER of the Edict, or Mi-pattre, was a Court eſta- 


bliſh'd by virtue of the Edicts of Pacification, in favour cf 


thoſe of the Reform'd Religion : wherein the Number of 
Judges of either Religion were the ſame; and to which 
recourſe was had in all Affairs wherein any of the Protel- 
tants were concern d. This Chamber is now ſuppreſs'd. 

| Reer of Accompts, is a foveteign Court, where Ac- 


compts are render d of all the Deniers Reyauy ; Inven- 


torles, and Avenues given to the King, Oaths of Fidelity 
taken, and other Things relating to the Finances tranſac- 
ted. The French have alſo, | 54 
Eceleſiaſtical Cu xmBtrs, which judge, by Appeal, of 
Differences ariſing on the raiſing of Tithes : Of theſe Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Chambers there are nine; v2: at Paris, Jour- 
deaux, Rouen, Lyons, Tours, Toulouſe, Bourges, Pan, 
and Air: they uſually conſiſt of the Archbiſhop of the 
Place, as Preſident ; other Archbiſhops and Biſhops, a 
De uy of each of the Dioceſſes, and three Counſellors 
of Pa lament, Phe Chamber chuſes as many Counſellors 
a 


out of the Clergy thinks proper ; as alſo a Promoter. 


CHAMBER of London. See CHAMBERLAIN. - | 

CrHamBrrs of Commerce, are Aſſemblies of Merchants 
and Dealers, where they treat about Matters relating to 
Commerce: Of theſe there are ſeveral, eſtabliſh'd in moſt 
of the chief Cities of France, by Virtue of an Arret of 
the zoth of Auguſt 1701. Indeed there were ſome before 
this general Eſtabliſhment, particularly ore at Marſtilles, 
and another at Dunkirk. | | . 

CR AMBER in War, is us'd for the Place where the Pou- 
der of a Mine is lodg'd. See Mixx. 
The Chamber of a Mine is a Cavity of five or fix cu- 
bick Feet. | 


is a Cell, or Cavity at the bottom of the Barrel, or Chaſe, 
where the Charge of Pouder is lodg'd. See MorTan. 

The different: Form of the Chamber, is found by Ex- 
periment to have an Influence on the Range of the Piece. 
A Cubical Chamber carries the Ball a leſs Diſtance than a 
Circular one; and that leſs than a Cylindrical one. 

CHAMBERLAIN, an Officer has the Manage- 
ment, or Direction of a Chamber. See CAREER. 

The Word Chamberlain, according to Ragnean, originally 
. a Gentleman who was to ſteep in the King's Bed- 
Chamber, at his Bed's Feet, in the Abſence of the Queen. 

There are almoſt as many Kinds of Chamber lains as Cham- 


ers. The principal are as follow. | 
Lord Great CnamBtRt.ain of England, an Officer of 


reat Antiquity and Honour; being rank'd the ſixth great 
Officer of the Crown: A confiderable part of his Func- 


tion is at the Coronation of a King; when he dreſſes him, 


carries the Coif, Sword, and Gloves to be us'd on that 
Occafion ; the Gold Sword and Scabbard to be offer'd by 


S transferr'd to Ye/lar. In this are deter- the King; the Robe Royal and Crown: He alſo uridrei- 


ſes him, and waits on him at Dinner; having for his Fee 
the King's Bed, and all the Furniture of his Chamber, 
the Niglit-Apparel, and the Silver Baſon wherein the King 
waſhes, with the Towels. See CoxonaTion. = 

To him likewiſe belongs the Proviſion of every ing in 
the Houſe of Lords, in time of Parliament; to which End 


be has an Apartment near the Lords Houſe. He has the 


Government of the Palace of Weſtminſter ; iſſues out War- 


D dd | | rants 


Cn AUER of 4 Mortar, or Cannon of the new Make, 
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The Word comes from the 


CHA 


eants for preparing, fitting out, and furniſhing Vaſimiaſter-  f 
| 4 os . | the Field, or Thing conteſt ed f 


Hall, againſt Corona tions, Trials of Peers, Sc. 
He diſpoſes of the Sword of State, to be carry'd by 


whom he pleaſes ; and when he goes to Parliament, is on 
and of the Sword, the Lord Marſhal being on 


the right 
the left. On all folema Occaſions, the Keys of Weſtmin- 
er- Hall, of the Court of Waras, and Court of Requeſts, 
are deliver'd him. N 

To him belong Livery and Lodging in the King's Court; 
and he has certain Fees from every Biſhop at his doing 
Homage to the King, and from every Peer at his Crea- 


tion. 


the Black Rod, the Teoman-Uſher, and Door-keepers. 
This Honour was long held by the Earls of Oxford; 


viz. from the Time of Henry I. by an Eſtate Tail, or In- 
heritance ; but in the three laſt- Coronations by the Mar- 
quis of Lindſey, now Duke of Ancaſter, by an Eſtate or 
Inheritance from a Daughter and Heir General, claim'd, 
but controverted. 
Lord CHAMBERLAIN of the Honſbold, an Officer who 
has the Overſight and Direction of all Officers belongin 
to the King's Chamber, except the Precinct of the Beck 
Chamber ; which is abſolutely under the Groom of the 


Stole. See Bxvp-Chamber. 
He has the Overſight of the Officers of the Wardrobe, 


of the removing of Wardrobes, Beds, Tents, Revels, Mu- 


fick, Comedians, Hunting, Meſſengers, Trumpeters, Drum- 
mers, Handicrafts, and other Tradeſmen retain'd in the 
King's Service: As allo of all Serjeants at Arms, Phyſi- 
cians, Apothecaries, Surgeons, Barbers, the King's Chap- 
lains, Ec. and adminiſters the Oath to all Officers above 
Stairs, £5c. 

There are alſo CHAMBERLAINS of the King's Courts, of 
the Exchequer, of North Wales, of Cheſter, of the City of 
London, &c. in all which Caſes, this Officer is commonly 
the Receiver of all Rents and Revenues belonging to the 
Place whereof he is Chamberlain. 

When there is no Prince of Wales, and Earl of Cheſter, 
the Chamberlain of Cheſter hath the Receipt and Return 
of all Writs coming thither out of any of the King's 
Courts. | 

In the Exchequer, there are two Officers of this Name, 
who were wont to keep a Controulment of the Pells of 
Receipt and Exitus; and kept certain Keys of the Trea- 
ſury and Records: They kept alſo the Keys of that Trea- 
ſury where the Leagues o the King's Predeceſſors, and 
divers antient Books, as Dooms-day Book, and the Black- 
Book of the Exchequer remain. See ExchEGuER. 

The CHAMBERLAIN of London keeps the City Money, 
which is laid up in the Chamber of London, an Apartment 
in Guild-Hall : Hie alſo preſides over the Affairs of Maſters 
and Apprentices ; and makes free of the City, &c. 
His Office laſts but for a Year, being choſen annually on 
Midfummer-Day : but the Cuſtom uſually obtains, to re- 

chuſe the fame Perſon ; unleſs he have been chargeable 
with any Miſdemeanor in his Office. 

Vice-Cn AMBEERLAIN. See Vice-Chamberlain. 

CHAMBRAXNLE, in Architecture and Joinery, the Bor- 
der, Frame, or Ornament of Stone or Wood, us'd in the 
three Sides round Chamber-Doors, large Windows, and 
Chimneys. of 

The Chambranle is different ia the different Orders : 
when 'tis plain and without Mouldings, tis call'd fimply 
and properly, Band, Caſe, or Frame. 

The Chambranle conſiſts of three Parts; the two Sides, 
called Montants, or Ports; and the Top, called the Tya- 
verſe, or Supercilium. 


The Chambranle of an ordinary Dcor, is frequently 


call'd Door-Caſe ; of a Window, Window-Frame ; of a 


Chimney, Mantle-Tree. See Door, WinDow, MANTLE. 
CHAMFER, or CHAMFRET, in Architecture, an Or- 

nament conſiſting of half a Scotia; being a kind of ſmall 

Furrow, or Gutter on a Column, call'd alſo Scapus, Stria, 


esc. See STR1A. | 
Chamſering, or Chamfraining, is particularly us'd for 
the cutting of the Edge, or End of any thing a- ſlope, or 
bevel. See BEVEL. — 
CHAMELOT, in Commerce. See CAE Tor. 
CHAM PAIN. See Cu Alex, and CHRAM ION. 
A Point Cnampain, in Heraldry, is a Mark of Diſ- 
honour in the Coat of Arms of him who kills a Priſoner 


of War after he has cry'd Quarter, See Poixr. 
CHAMPARTORS, in the Words of the Statute 3 

Ew. I. are They who move Pleas or Suits, or cauſe 

them to be moved, either by their own Procurement 


Under his Command are, the Gentleman-Uſher. of 


Language ; at the Sound of a 


 minſter- Hall, arm'd Cap-a-pe, 
Candler 


French Cham mW. 
parti, N j g | Chang, ay 
ſu ppos d. to be divided between the Cha öde 
ek and the Perſon in whoſe Right wy 2a | 110 
This ſeems to have been an antient Grier 
notwithſtanding ſeveral Statutes againſt it and f b 
Writ accommodated to em, in the Time of dmg 
yet in that of Edward III. it was enacted, T en, l 
redreſs on the former Statute was only to be bad dere 
King's-Bench, which then follow'd the Court: foe u the 
ture it ſhould likewiſe be cognizable by the Juſt the &, 
Common Plens, and Judges of Aſſre. ces af te 
CHAMPION, properly fignifies, a Perſon vb 
takes a Combat, in the Place or Quareel of 0. he 
the Word is alſo ſometimes us'd for him who th 
wn own a 9 See ComBAr. gl i 
ottoman defines Champion, Certator pro 41; | 
Duello, à Campo dictus, qui Circus erat heat: ny 7 
nitus : Hence it is alſo called Camfigbt, "a 
Du Cange oblerves, that Champions, in the jug 
of the Word, were Perſons who fought in lies ; ah 
who were oblig'd by Cuſtom to accept the Duel; b 1. 
yet à juſt Excuſe for diſpenſing wick it, as being BAY 
„ * * adds, that the Tin, 
were uſually retain'd or hir'd for fo 
held infamous | muck Money, axle 
There were alſo ſome Vaſſals, who by the f ith 
Homage ſwore to their Lords, were oblig 8 
in caſe of need. | : 090g 10 fight fri 
me Authors hold, any Perſon was allow'd th 
nefit of a Champion, excepting Parricides * 
ns, of very 1 Ges, ” Shins IRS 
is Cuſtom of deciding Differences b 
2 North; whence. it 4 7 r 
and, with the Saxons, into Euglaud, and ink a 
the reſt of Europe. 4 6070 nn 
When two Champions were choſe to maintain the Py 
and the Con, 'twas always requir'd there ſhould be a Sen- 
tence of the Judge to authorize the Combat: When the 
Judge had pronounc'd Sentence, the Accuſed threw 2 
Gage, or Pledge, ordinarily a Glove, 'or Gantlet; which 
8 de d= up by = 3 they were both taken into 
afe Cu till the Day of Battel, appointe ö 
Judge. foo Caen. he n 
If either of them fled after this, he was declar d inf | 
mous, and deem'd to have committed the Crime imputed | 
to him. Nor were the Accuſer and Accuſed now allo d 
to make up the Matter; at leaſt, not without the Can. | 
ſent of the Judge; which was never granted, without mak- 
ing the Lord Satisfaction for the Right of Succeſſion w 
the Effects of the Vanquiſhed. 3 
Before the Champions took the Field, their Heads were 
t 
0 


mar d, and they made Oath, They believ'd the Person 
- who retain'd them was in the right ; and that they 
wou'd defend his Cauſe to the utmoſt of their Power. 
The Weapons they us'd when the Combat was on Foot, 0 
were a Sword and Buckler ; ſome ſay, in England, only 2 
Club and Buckler : when on Horſeback, they were arm d t 
at all Points. Their Weapons were blefſed in the Field by 
the Prieſt, with a world of Ceremony; and each took a f 
Oath he had no Charm upon him. 01 
The Action began with railing, and giving each other il or 
. they were to 9e e: 
to Blows: After the Number of Blows or Rencounter th 
r in the Cartel, the Judges of the Combat thre 
a 


od into the Air, to advertiſe the Champions that tix w 
Combat was ended. If it laſted till Night, or ended with dr 
equal Advantage on either fide, the Accus d was re W 

wr 


Victor. 
The Puniſhment of the Vanquiſh'd, was chat which the to 


Crime merited whereof he was accus'd : If it were a & H. 
mo! Crime, the Vanquiſh'd was diſarm'd, led out of t 
ield, and immediately executed, together with the Tun Mo 


whoſe Cauſe be maintain'd. If the conquer'd C9! 
N in the Cauſe of a Woman, ſhe was burnt. des 

VEL, | 

Cnameion of the King, is an Officer whoſe Bufinek ! 
at the Coronation of a King of England, to ride into Web 
when the King is at Dine 
and throw down his t by way of Challenge; B 
nouncing, by a Herald, That if any Man ſhall deny; 4 
© gainſay' the King's Title to the Crown, he 1 rhers 
ready to defend it in ſingle Combat, Sc. Which 
the King drinks to him, ſending him a gilt Cup nt 
Cover, full of Wine; which the Champion drinks, and 
the Cup for his Fee. 


© or others; and ſue them at their proper Coſts, to have 
„part of the Land in Variance, or part of the Gains; 


< againſt whom lies a Writ of Champarty. | 
HAMPARTY, or CHAMPERTY, in Law, a Main- 


| tenance of any Man in his Suit, upon Condition of having 
N part of the Thing, be it Lands or Goods; in caſe it be 


ht gecover'd. See MAINTENANCE, 


This Office, ever ſince the Coronation of Richorl 
has been continu'd 2 2 Family of Dymocke, 2 
the Mannor of Scrivelsby in Liucoluſbire, Hereditar) 4d 
the Family of the Marmions, who bad it before, bs , 
Serjeanty ; i. e. that the Lord thercof ſhall be tbe * 
Champion, Sce SERJEANTY. Cay 


1 


tn tf — r * 


* the Faculty 


on à wooden Le » Of 


* 


_ * * | . 
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other CHAMYAIN-Lunds, ate Lands not 
— 5 e Fields, Downs, or Places, without Woods 


Hedges. popularly calłd SnAun y, or CunAM- 
"CH AMOIS . dreſs'd in Oil, or tann'd; 


kind of =: ſoftneſs, pliancy, £9c. Sec LEATHER. 
1 eſteem oF; pes the Skin of the Chamois, a kind of 
be ld Goat, called alſo Tſar; inbabiring 
Mountains of Dauphine, Savey, Piemont, and the Py- 
nean. ſs and Warmneſs of the Leather, it 
Befides the 8 Soap without damage, which 


” 


uſeful on many Accounts. | 


renders it V e wear the Skin crude, without any 


In France, Te is alſo us'd for the 4 of Mercury; 
e 


Proparatio! aſſing it thro t 
whic þ Abe. — Maacunr. 
hamoiſe Leather is counterfeited with com- 


Pores of this Skin, 


The true Kid, and even Sheep Skin; the Practice of 


mor articular Profeſſion, call d by the French 
which 2 laſt, tho the leaſt Seel is yet gt. po- 
| vaſt Quantities prepar'd, efpecially about 
ae ll a Tholowſe, that it may not be amiſs 
2 "he Method of Preparation. ; 
The manner of Cn AMorSING, or of preparing Sheep, 
Geat, er Kid. skins in Oil, in Imitation of CHAuU,õ,Bw;G. 
The Skins being wa ſh d, drain 'd, and imear'd over with 
ick lime on the fleſhy ſide, are folded in two, len th- 
Q the Wool outwards, and laid on Heaps, and fo left to 
— eight Days; or, if they had been left to dry after 


8. | 
Ee YAN waſh'd out, drain'd, and half-dry'd ; laid 
Horſe, the Wool ſtripp'd off with a 
round Staff for the Purpoſe, and laid in a weak Pit, the 
Lime whereof had been us d before, and had loft the great- 
elt Part of its force. | 7 150 
Aſter 24 Hours they are taken out, and left to drain 24 
more; then put in another ſtronger Pit. This done, they 
ire taken out, drain'd, and put in again, by turns; which 
begins to diſpoſe them to take Oil: And this Practice they 
continue for 6 Weeks in Summer, or three Months in Win- 
ter; at the end whereof they are waſh'd out, laid on the 
| wooden Leg, and the Surface of the Skin on the Wool fide 
I'd off, to render them the ſofter ; then, made into 
arcels, ſteep'd a Night in the River, in Winter more; 
firetch'd, fix or ſeven over one another, on the wooden 
Leg; and the Knife paſs d ſtrongly on the Fleſh fide, to 


uke off any thing ſuperfluous, and render the Skin ſmooth. 
it was in queſtion who ſhould fill Judas's Place in the Apo- 


Then they are ſtretch'd, as before, in the River; and 
the fame Operation repeated on the Wool ſide; then 
thrown into a Tub of Water with Bran in it, which is brew'd 
among the Skins til! the greateſt Part ſtick to them; and 
then ſeparated into diſtinct Tubs, till they ſwell, and riſe 
of themſelves above the Water. , | 

By this means, the Remains of the Lime are  clear'd 
out : They are then wrung out, hung up to dry on Ropes, 
and ſent to the Mill, with the Quantity of Oil neceſſary 
to full them: The beſt Oil is that of Stock-Fiſh. 

Here, they are firſt thrown in Bundles into the River 
for 12 Hours, then laid in the Mill-Trough and full'd with- 
out Oil till they be well ſoftned ; then -oil'd with the hand, 


one by one, and thus form'd into Parcels of four Skins 


each, which are mill'd and dry'd on Cords a ſecond time, 
then a third; then oil'd again and dry'd. | 

This Proceſs is re ned as often as Neceſſity requires: 
when done, if there be any Moiſture remaining, they are 
40 d . a Stove, and made up into Parcels wrapp'd up in 
Wool: after ſome time they are open'd to the Air, but 
wrapp'd up again as before, till ſuch time as the Oil ſeems 
N loſt all its force, which it ordinarily does in 24 

_ The | 

The Skins are then return'd from the Mill to the Cha- 
m0ſer, to be ſcour'd ; which is done by putting them in 
2 Lixivium of Wood-Aſhes, working and beating them 
x it with Poles, and leaving em to ſteep till the Lye 
ave had its Effect; then wrung out, ſteep'd in another 
Craft a. wrung again, and this repeated till all the 
57 © and Oil be purg'd out. They are then half dry d, 
4 paſs'd over a ſharp-edg'd Iron Inſtrument, plac'd 
ere in a Block, which opens, ſoftens, and makes 
5 | ph laſtly, they are thoroughly dry'd, and paſs'd 
Beg, ſame Inſtrument zgain, which finiſhes the Pre- 
Kg” and leaves em in form of Chamois. 
| * Goar-ſkins are chamois'd in the ſame manner 
vithour i Heep; excepting that the Hair is taken off, 
* A* of any Lime; and that when brought 
IR 01741; q ; they crgo a particular Preparation, cali'd 

I Ra 7, the moſt delicate and difficult of all the others. 
ey are fl in this, that as ſoon as brought from the Mill, 
— in a fit Lixivium; taken out, ſtretch'd on 
e Leg, and the Hair ſcrap'd off with the 

ems makes them ſmooth, and, in working, caſt a 
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CHANCE, a Term we apply to Events; to denote that 
they happen without any neceſſary Cauſe. See Cavs. 
| Gur im is, to aſcribe thoſe Things to Chance, which 
are not neceſſarily produc'd as the Natural Effects of any 
proper Cauſe : but our Ignorance and Precipitaney lead us 
to attribute Effects to Chance, which have a neccflary and 
determinate Cauſe, - | 

When we fay a Thing happens by Chance, we really 
mean no more, than that its Cauſe is unknown to us : nor, 
as ſome vainly imagine, that Chance it ſelf can be the 
Cauſe of any Thing. From this Confideration, Dr. Bent- 
ley takes occafion ro expoſe the Folly of that old Tenet, 
The World was made by Chance. ; 

The Caſe of the Painter, who unable to expreſs the 
Foam at the Mouth of a Horſe he had painted, threw 
his Sponge in Deſpair at the Picce, and, by Chance, did 
that which he could not before do by Deſign, is an eminent 
Inſtance of the Force of Chance : Yer, tis obvious, all we 
here mean by Chance, is, that the Painter was not aware 
of the Effect; or that he did nor throw the Sponge with 
ſuch a View: not but that he actually did every thing ne- 
ceſſary to produce the Effect; infomuch, that confidering 
the Direction wherein he threw the Sponge, together with 
its Form, ſpecifick Gravity, the Colours wherewith it was 
ſmeer'd, and the Diſtance of the Hand from the Picce, it 
was impoſſible, on the preſent Syſtem of Things, the Effect 
ſhould not follow. 1 155 Th 

Chance is frequently perſonify'd, and erected into a chi- 
merical Being, whom we conceive as acting arbitriril, and 
producing all the Effects, whoſe real Cauſes do not appear 
to us; in which Senſe, the Word coincides with the n, 
Fortuna of the Antients. See FR TUNE. 

CHANCE is alſo confounded with Fate, and Deſtiny. See 
Fark, and DzsTiny ; ſee alſo Nature, Gov, Oc. 

CHANCE is alſo us'd for the manner of deciding Things, 
the Conduct or Direction whereof, is left at large, and nor 
reducible to any determinate Rules or Meaſures ; or where 
there is no ground for preference, as ar Cards, Dice, Lot- 
reries, - £9c. | 

For the Laws of Cn ance, or the Proportion of Hazard 
in Gaming; ſee Gant. 35 ä 

The antient Sors, or Chance, M. Placette obſerves, was 


inſtituted by God himſelf ; and in the Old Tettament, we 


find ſeveral ſtanding Laws and expreſs Commands which 
preſcrib'd-its uſe on certain Occaſions : Hence, the Scrip- 
ture ſays, The Let, or Chance, fell on St. Matthias; when 


ſtolate. N 

Hence alfo aroſe the ſortes Sanforum ; or Method of 
determining Things among the antient Chriſtians, by open- 
ing ſome of the Sacred Books, and pitching on the firſt 
Verſe they caſt their Eye on, as a ſure Prognoſtick of what 
was to befall them. The fſortes Homerice, Vireliane, 


Præneſtinæ, &c. us'd by the Heathens, were with the ſame 


View, and in the ſame manner. See SoxTEs. 

St. Anuguſtin ſeems to approve of this Method of deter- 
mining Things future, and owns that he had practis d ithim- 
ſelf ; grounded on this Suppoſition, that God prefides cver 
Chance, and on Proverhb; 16. v. 33. 

Many among. the modern Divines, hold Chance to be 
conducted in a particular manner by Providence, and eſteem 
it an extraordinary Way which God utes ro declare his 
Will, and a kind of immediate Revelation. See Purca- 
TION, TJuDiciuvm Dei, CombaT, CHAMPION, c. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, in Law, the accidental killing 


of a Man, not altogether without the Kiiler's Fault, tho 


without any evil Intent. pf 
Stamford calls it, Homicide by Miſadventure : Weſt 
calls it Hemicide mix'd ; and ſays, it is when the Killer's 
Ignorance or Negligence is join'd with the Chance : as ſup- 
fing a Man lopping Trees by the Highway, aud a Bough 
falling chance to kill a Paſſenger ; the Party here offends 
in not having given warning, whereby the Slain mighr 
have been induc'd to take more heed. See Houtcipx. 
CHANCEL, part of the Choir of a Church, between 
the Altar, or Communion Table, and the Baluſtrade, or 


Rails that incloſe it ; where the Miniſter is plac'd 2t the 


Celebration of the Communion. See Cuvsca, Coununi- 
ox, ALTAR, EC. 

The Right of a Seat and a Sepulchre in the Chancel, is 
eſteem d very honourable. See SEPUTC RE. 


The Word comes from the Latin Cancellum, which in 


the lower Latin is us'd in the ſame Senſe, from Caucelli 
Latices, or Croſs Bars, wherewith the Chancels were anti- 
ently incompaſs'd, as they now are with Rails. 

| CHANCELLOR, an Officer, ſuppos'd originally to 
have been a Nerary, or Scribe, under the Emperors, and 
named Cuncellarius, becauſe he ſat behind a Lattice, call'd 
by the Latins Cancelli, to avoid being crouded by the People. 


ee NoTany, Oc. 
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der d Juſtice within the Lattice; the Chancellor attending 
at the Door thereof, whence he took his Title. 
Others ſay, he had it from this, that all Letters, Ad- 
dreſſes, Petitions, c. to the King, being firſt examin'd by 
him, were cancell 4 where amiſs : Others, becauſe all Pa- 


tents, Commiſſions, and Warrants coming from the King, 
were examin'd and cancell'4 by him. Others, becauſe he 


rancell d and annull'd the Sentences of other Courts. 

Du Cange, from Joannes de 22 fetches the Original 
of Chancellor from Paleſtine, where the Houſes being flat, 
and made in form of a Terrace, with * or Palliſa- 
does call'd Cancelli; thoſe who mounted theſe Houſes to 
rehearſe any Harangue, were call'd Cancellarii: whence 
the Name paſs'd to thoſe who pleaded at the Bar, whom 
he calls Cancelli forenſes, and at length to the Judge who 
preſided; and laſtly to the King's Secretaries, =p 

This Officer is now in great Authority in all Countries: 
the Perſon who bears it with us, is the 

Lord High Cnanczrior of England, the firſt Perſon of 
the Realm, next after the King and Princes of the Blood, 
in all Civil Affairs. He is the chief Adminiſtrator of Jul- 
tice next the Sovereign; being the Judge of the Court of 
Chancery., .See CHANCERY, 15 

All other Juſtices are ty'd to the ſtrict Law, but the 

Chancellor has the King's abſolute Power to moderate the 
Rigour of the Written Law, to govern his Judgment by 
the Law of Nature and Conſcience, and to order all things 


ſecundum ægunm & bonum. - Accordingly, Staumford ſays, 


the Chancellor has two Powers, the one Abſolute, the other 
ordinary; meaning, that tho by his ordinary Power he 
muſt obſerve the ſame Form of Procedure as other Judges, 
yet in his abſolute Power he is not limited by any written 
Law, but by Conſcience and Equity. See Eqyirty. 

The Offices of Lord Chancellor and Lord . are 
by the Statute 3 Fliz, made the ſame thing; till that time 
they were different; and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame 
Time in different Perſons : Sometimes the Lord Chancel- 
lor had a Vice-Chancellor, who was Keeper of the Seal. 
See KEEPER. TO Her 

The Keeper was created per traditionem magni Sigilli, 
but the Lord Chancellor by Patent ; tho now that he has 
the Keeper's Office, he is created in like manner by giv- 
ing him the Seal. The Chancellor is likewiſe Speaker of 


the Houſe of Lords. See PaRTIAEN T. 


Tho he be 2 of the Court of 1 yet in 
Matters of much diificulty he ſometimes conſults the other 
Judges; ſo that this Office may be diſcharg'd. by one who 
is no profeſs'd Lawyer, as antiently it commonly was. He 
has twelve Aſſiſtants, or Coadjutors, antiently call'd Cle- 
rici, as being in Holy Orders, now Maſters in Chancery, 
the brit 'whereof is the Maſter of the Rolls. See MasrER 


_ of the Rolls, Masr ERS in Chancery, &c. 


CHANCELLOR of 4 Cathedral, is the Judge of the Bi- 
ſhop's Court, held in the Cathedral of each Dioceſs. See 
Bisnoe's Court, and CarntDa Ar. | 1 

He was f call'd Eccleſtaſticus, and Epiſcopi Ec- 
dicus, the Church-Lawyer, See Eccrxsiasticus, ADyo- 
CATE, G o. | 

In the Monaſticon his Office is thus deſcrib'd, vis. to 


hear the Leſſons and Lectures read in the Church, either 


by himſelf or his Vicar; to correct and ſet right the Reader 
when be reads amiſs; to inſpect Schools, to hear Cauſes, 
apply the Seal, write and diſpatch the Letters of the Chap- 
ter, keep the Books, to take care there be frequent Preach- 
ings, both in the Church and out of it, and to aſſign the 
Office of Preaching to whom he liſts. 

CHANCELLOR of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, is an Officer, 


the Head of that Court; his Buſineſs is to judge and de- 


termine all Controverſies between. the King, and his Te- 

nants of the Dutchy Land; and otherwiſe to direct all the 

King's Affairs relating to that Court. See Dur cu Court. 
CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, is an Officer, ſuppos'd 


by ſome to have been created for qualifying Extremities 


in the Exchequer. See ExchERGuER. 

He fits in that Court and the Exchequer Chamber, and, 
with the reſt of the Court, orders Things to the. King's 
belt benefit. He is always'in Commiſſion with the Lord 
Treaſurer for letting Lands accruing to the Crown by Diſſo- 
lution of Abbeys, and otherwiſe : He has Power, with 
others, to compound for Forfeitures on Penal Statutes, 
Bonds, and Recognizances enter'd into by the King, 

He has a great Authority in managing the Royal Re- 
venue, and in Matters of Firſt-Fruits. See Rzvenves. 

The Court of Equity, in the Exchequer-Chamber, is 
held before the Lord. Treaſurer, Chancellor, and Barons, as 
that of Common Law before the Barons only. See Ba- 


RON, &9c. 


CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity, is he who Seals the Di- 


fl-mas or Letters of Degrees, Proviſion, &c. given in the 


Univerſity. See UNIVERSITx. 


The Chancellor of Oxford is their Chief Magiſtrate, 
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Nauda ſays, it was the 12. who ſat and tell 


under the Degree of Maſters of Arts. 
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12 by the Students themfelves': "IF 
Vita, to govern the Univerſity, ee and de 


A 
2 
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Under the Chancellor is the Vice-Chancelly, who; 
ways 194 ; being nominated by the Chancellor, * 


chofy 


y the Univeriity in Convocation. | His Bufineſz i. " 
. 5 þ 


four $1, U. 
Chancellors, out of the Heads of Colleges, Jus V 
he depures his On in his abſence. n one of vhm 
Abe Chancellor of Cambridge, is in moſt | 
ſame with that of Oxford, on he does = 12 & the 
durante Vita, but may be elected every three Lean de 

He has under him a Commiſſary, who hoids à . 
Record of Civil Cauſes, for all Perſons of the bu 


The Yice-Chancellor of Cambridge is choſen 

the Senate, out of twa Perſons — by the Hal) 
the ſeveral Colleges and Halls. 750 > 

CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and al 
Military Orders, is an Officer who ſeals the Conair tt 
and Mandates of the Chapter and Aſſembly of the Rust. 
keeps the Regiſter of their Deliberations, and tein 
Acts thereof under the Seal of the Order. See GARTER by 

CHANCERY, the grand Court of Equity and Cog 
ence, inſtituted to moderate the Rigour of the other (on 
that are. v2 to the ſtrict Letter of the Law. See C 
Law, and Equiry. 


The Judge of this Court is the Lord High Chancely 


whoſe Function ſee under CHAN cRLTOBE. 


The Proceedings of this Court are either Ordinary, lle 


other Courts, according t the Laws, Statutes, and Cyl. 


toms of the Nation, in Latin, by granting out Witz 
medial and Mandatory, Writs of 4. Ge. We Warr 
Or Extraordinary, according to Equity and Conſcience, 
and in Engliſh, by Bills, Anſwers, and Decrees, i en. 
mine Frauds, Combinations, Truſts, ſecret Uſes, Cc. » 
ſoften the Severity of Common Law, and reſcue Men 
from Oppreſſion; to relieve em againſt Cheats, unfau 
nate Accidents, Breaches of Truſt, Sc. 

Out of the Court of Chancery, axe ifſu'd Writs or dun. 
mons's for Parliaments and Convocations, Edits, Procy. 
mations, Charters, Protections, Patents, Safe Conduch, 
Writs of Moderata, Miſericordia, &c, See War, dun 


Mons, CoNvocartion, Enicr,  PRocLamaion, Crir 


TER, c. | | 4 

Here are alſo. ſeal'd and enroll'd Letters Patent, Tres 
ties and Leagues, Deeds, Writs, Commiſſions, Cc. der 
ParznT, DEED, Oc. 

The Officers of this Court, beſide the Lord Clarcelly, 
who is. fupreme Judge, are, the Maſter of the Rolls, vis 
in the.Chancellor's Abſence, hears Cauſes and gives Orden; 


and twelve Maſters of Chaticery, who are Aſſiſtants, ad 
fit by turns on the Bench; ſee Masrzrs, Ce. 


For the Fugliſh Part of this Court are S Clerks, who 


ha ve each under him about fiſteen more, in the Natur df 
Attorneys of the Court: Two chief Examiners, for eu- 


mining Witneſſes, who have each five or fix Clerks apiect: 


One principal Regiſter, who has four or five Deputis: 
Clerk of the, Crown, who makes Writs, Corn miſſions, & 
Warden of the Fleet: Serjeaut at Arms, who bezrs tit 
Mace before, the Chancellor ; and the Uſber and Crier d 
the Court. See Six Clerks, RRxGISTER, WARDEN, Sn. 
JEANT, &c, 

To the Latin Part belong the twenty four Curſitors, zd 
their Clerks, who make out original Writs ; Clerks g ft 
petty Bag; Clerks of the Hanaper ; Controller of the Hits 
per; Clerk of Appeal ; Clerk of rhe Faculties ; Sr 
Chafe-Waw ; Clerk. of the Patents, of Preſentations, Df 


mi ions, Licences to alienate, Enrollments, Proteftias 


Subpenas, Aﬀfidavits, &c. See each under its proper Al 
cle, QuzxsiTor, CLERR, Cnarg Wax, &c. 
CHANDELIBRS, in Fortißcation, are wooden Suk 
fix Foot high, and fix or ſeven apart, between which a 
lac'd Faſcines, to cover the Workmen on App! 
ee FASCINES, ron 
Theſe are ſometimes made to prevent the Enem) 
ſeeing what paſſes within. STO 
The Difference between Chandeliers and Blinds c in 
in this, that the former,ſerye to cover the Pioneers be 


and the latter alſo cover them over Head. See Bruu, 


CHANGE, in Commerce, c. See ExchAx dl. 4 
CHANGER, an Officer belonging to the Min! 
changes Money for Gold or Silver Bullion. See non 

Money-Caancts, is a Banker, who deals in! 4 
change, Receipt, and Payment of Monies. See wy 

CHANGES, in Arithmetic, Oc. the Permut#t 1 
ntities; with regiie. 
their Pofition, Order, Sc. See ComBINATION: 92 

To find all the poſſibie Changes of any Numbir of 
tities, or how oft: their Order may be vary d. 150 


s Quantities 4 and 5. Since they may be ei- 
| Suppoſe 71 = bs ; '*is evident their Changes are 2 = 
ther wrote # Suppoſe the Quantities a þ c: their Changes 

2. 1. in the Margin; as is evident by combining 


. : 
cub een with 6 b, then with ö a; and hence the Num- 


4 b 5 ariſes 3. 2.1 = 6. If the Quan- 

wer fag: may be combin'd four ways with 

* Order of three; whence their Number of 

Changes ariſes 6. 4 4. 321. = 4- Wherefore, 

þc# dhe Number of Quantities ſuppos'd in the Number 

4 0 of Changes, will be n 1. 12—2. #—3. 1 — 4 Cc. 

{ame Quantity occur twice, the Change of 2 will be 

: the, of 3 bab,abb,bbc; of 4chab, bcab,babc. 
ound 97; 


— I, * 2. Is in the ſecond, 3 =, 3. 2. 1, :2.15 in 
%e third 12. 43:4 £3.31: 1 8 ; c 6, 
ilch Letter be added, in each Series of four Quan. 
If 15 will beget five Changes, whence the Number of 
15 Changes will be 60 =, 5. 4, 3. 2. Io: 2.1, Hence 
Changes will be u. 2— 1. 2 — 2. 6 — 3. — 4c. 
eſe ſpecial F mulæ may be collected a general 


— 7 be the Number of Carnes, and mn the 
0! . 


u 
Number which ſhews how oft the ſame Quantity occurs; 
we ſhall have (n, 1 — 1. 1 — 2. 2 — 3. 2— 4. 2— 5.0 
8. 1 — 9. Oc.) : m — 1. 1 — 2. n — 3. n 

ec.) The Series being to be continu'd, till the con- 


2 dubſtraction of Unity from and #2 leave o. After 


ume manner we may proceed further, till putting 2 
Fwy Nuwiber of 8 and I, mn, r, Kd. for the 
Number that ſhews how oft any of them is repeated, we 
arrive at an univerſal Form, (2,v—1. 2—2. 1 — 3. 2 — 4, 
-;. 1 — 6. 1— 7. 1 — 8. Ec.) : J. — 1. 1— 2. — 3. 
—4 — 5. Cc. 
| 1 for Inſtance, 2 = , /=3, r =2. The Num- 
| ber of Changes will be (6. 5. 4. 3. 2.1) : 3. 2. 1.3 2 1)=(6. 
| 5.4): 3-2 =2. j. 220. RS 

Hence, ſuppoſe thirteen Perſons at a Table, if it be re 
quir'd how o they may change Places, we ſhall find the 
Number 13-12.11,10.9.8.7.6.5.4.3.2.1. = 6227020800. 

In this manner may all the poſſible Anagrams of any 
Word be Heer! in all Languages, and that without any 
Study: ſuppoſe, v. g. it were 1 wo: to find the Ana- 
: grams of the Word Amor, the 
be 4 o 4 m rmoa maro arom 

* <6} a o m mYroa m ao r a or m 


ma amo mora - aomr 
: am moar Yaom - - 
— 014 . o % a in a mo 


oma orma TYTmao oarm armo 

mos omra mMmrYao oamr anro 

ma om ar - = amor 
| ra o mn 

The Anagrams therefore of the Word Amor, in the La- 
tin Tongue, are Roma, Mora, Maro, Ramo, A. mo. 

Whether this new Method of Anagrammatizing be like 
to prove of much ſervice to that Art, is left to the Poets. 

HANNEL, in Anatomy, Chirurgery, c. See CAN Ar. 

CHANNEL, or Sed of a River. See RIVER. 

8 CHANNEL is alſo us'd for divers Arms of the Sea, where 
, the Water runs within the Land ; as alſo for certain nar- 
f row Seas, confin'd between two adjacent Continents, or 
| an Iſland and Continent, Sc. See Sx a: 

In this Senſe, we ſay, Sr. George's Channel; the Britiſh 
Channel; the Channel of the Black Sea, of Conſtantinople, £9c. 

CHANNEL, in Building. See GurrER, Piet, PLUNBE- 
Ax, Ec. 

CHANNEL is particularly us'd in Architecture, for a Part 
of the nic Capital, a little hollow'd, in form of a Canal z 
lying under the Abacus, and running the whole length of 
ne Circumvolution of the Volute ; inclos'd by a Liſtel. See 
Imic Cxrir AL. | 
a CHANNEL of the Tarmier, is the Soffit of a Cornice ; which 
makes the pendant Mouc hette. See LARMI ER, and Soppir. 
1 ee of the Volute, in the nic Capital, is the Face 

2 Circumvolution ; inclos'd by a Liſtel. See VoLur. 
0 HANNELINGS. See FLuTINGs. 

CANT, or CHAUNT. See Sone. 
i NT, Cant 1 ; » — 

Fog 8 is particularly us d for the Vocal Mu 
1 Church Hiſtory we meet with divers Kinds of Chant, 
yi g: The firſt is the Ambroſian, eſtabliſh'd by St. 
moroſe. See AMBRosLan Chant. | 


0 ſecond the Gregorian Chant, introduc'd by P ope 


- » 7 NV ay, cv} 


lain Song : At firſt it was call'd the Roman Song. 


2 or Gregorian Chant, is where the Choir and 


ul GREGORIAN Chant. 
Nr-Reyal. See Couk pv. 


CH, ee Cons Ws 
near row! LATE, in Building, a piece of Wood faſten'd 


of the Rafters, and projecting beyond the 


66635 


hus the Number of Changes in the firit Caſe will be 


umber of Changes will 


5 the Great, who eſtabliſh” d Schools of CE antors, . 


ſtill retain'd in the Church under the Name of. 


ag in Uniſon, or all together in the ſame man- 


Wall, to ſupport two or three Rows of Tiles, ſo placd 
to prevent the Rain-Water from trickling down the Sides 
„ E... -- Wy 5 en 

CHANTER, or CHAUN TOR, a Perſon who ſings in 
the Choir of a Cathedral. Sec Cnoir, &c. 

All great Chapters have Chantors and Chaplains to eaſe 
and aſſiſt the Canons, and officiate in their Abſence. See 
CHAPTER, CANoN, Co. | 

St. Gregory firlt initituted the Office of Chantors, erect- 
ing them into a Body, call'd Scha Cantorum : tho Ana- 
9 7 ſeems to attribute their Riſe to Pope Hilary, who 
iv'd an hundred Years before Gregory. | * 

But the Word grows obſolete in this Senſe, and inſtead 
thereof we uſe the Word Chori/ter, or Singing- Man. Sec 
CHORISTER, | 

CHANnToR is us'd, by way of Excellence, for the Pre- 
centor, or Maſter of the Choir; which is one of the firſt 
Dignities of the Chapter. 

he Chantor bears the Cope and the Staff at ſolemn 
Feſtivals ; and gives Tune to the reſt at the beginning cf 
Pſalms and Anthems. See PR&XcENTOR. | 

The Antients call'd the Chantor Premicerius. See Pri- 
MICERI1US. | | 

To him formerly belong'd the Direction of the Deacons, 
and other inferior Miniſters. 4 

CHANTRY, a Chapel endow'd for the maintaining a 
Prieſt, or Prieſts, to ſing Maſs for the Souls of the Founders. 

CHAOLOGY, the Hiſtory or Deſcription of the Chacs. 
See Cnaos. | | K 
_ Orphens, in his Chaology, ſets forth the different Altera- 
tions, Secretions, and divers Forms Matter went thro till 
it became inhabitable ; which amounts to the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call Coſinogony. See Cosmocoxy. 

Dr. Burnet likewiſe gives us a Chaolegy, in his Theory 
of the Earth. He repreſents the Chaos, as it was at firſt, 
entire, undivided, and univerſally rude, and deform'd ; or 
the Tohn Bohu : then ſhews how ir came divided into 
its reſpecti ve Regions; how the homogeneous Matter ga- 
ther'd it ſelf apart from all of a contrary Principle; and 
laſtly, how it harden'd and became a ſolid habitable Globe. 
Sce ELEMENT. | 

CHAOS, among the antient Philoſophers, was deſcrib'd 
a dark, turbulent Atmoſphere ; or a diforderly Syſtem, or 
Mixture of all forts of Particles together, without any 
Form or Regularity : out of which the World was form'd 
See WorrD. | h 

Chaos is every where repreſented as thefirſt Principle, 
Ovum, or Seed of Nature and the World. All the antient 
Sophiſts, Sages, Naturaliſts, Philoſophers, Theologues, and 
Poets, hold that Chacs was the Eldeſt and Firſt Principle, 
mn Agyalo 14, . 

The Barbarians, Phenicians, Egyptians, Perſians, &c. 
all refer the Origin of the World to a rude, mix'd, confus'd 
Maſs of Matter. The Greets, Orphens, He/iod, Menan- 
der, Ariſtophanes, Euripides, and the Writers of Cyclic 
Poems, ſpeak of the firſt Chaos: The Tonic, and Platonic 
Philoſophers build the World out of it. The Sroics hold. 
that as the World was firſt made of a Chaos, it ſhall at laſt 
be reduc'd to a Chaos ; and that all its Periods and Revo- 
lutions in the mean time, are only Tranſitions from one Chaos. 
to another. Laſtly, the Latins, as Fnninus, Varro, Ovid, 
Lucretius, Stat ius, &c. are all of the ſame Opinion. Nor 
is there any Sect or Nation whatever, that docs not derive 
their Araxoop:oy, the Structure of their World, from a 
Chaos. 

The Opinion aroſe among the Barbarians, whence it 
ſpread to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans 
and other Nations. | 

Dr. Burnet obſerves, that beſides 4ri/tctle and a few other 
| pſeudo-Pythagoreans, no body ever aſſerted, that our World 
was always, from Eternity, of the ſame Nature, Form, and 
Structure as at preſent: but that it had been the ſtanding 
Opinion of the wiſe Men of all Ages, that what we now 
call the Terreſtrial Globe, was an uninform'd, indigeſted 
Maſs of heterogeneous Matter, call'd Chacs; and no more 
than the Rudiments and Materials of the preſent World. 

It does not aprear who firſt broach'd the Notion of a 
Chaos. Moſes, the Eldeſt of all Writers, derives the Origin 
of his World, from a Confuſion of Matter, dark, void, 
deep, without form, which he calls 2% Bobu; which is 
preciſely the Chaos of the Greek and Barbarian Philoſo- 
phers. And hence; poſſibly, might thoſe Philoſophers de- 
rive their Chaos, with ſome Alteration and Interpolation. 

Moſes goes no further than the Chaos; nor tells us 
whence it took its Origin, or whence its confus'd State ; and 
where Moſes tops, there, preciſely, do all the reſt. Sec Anvss. 

Dr. Burnet endeavours to ſhew, that as the antient Phi- 
loſophers, Oc. who wrote of the Coſmogony, acknowledg'd 
a Chaos for the Principle of their World; ſo do the Di- 
vines, or Writers of the Theogony derive the Origin or 
Generation of their Gods from the ſame Principle. See 
Cosmogony, and TaroGony ; fee allo Gop, 

Eee Mr. 
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Mr. Wiiften ſuppoſes the antient Chaos, the Origin of Knights of the Caper, was an Order of Nagl 


our Eafch, to have been the ey 11 of a Comet; 
which, tho new, yet, all things confider'd, is not an im- 
probable Aſſertion. He endeavours to make it out by ma- 
ny Arguments, drawn from the Agreement which appears 
to be between them. ; 
So that, according to him, every Planet is a Comet, 
form'd into a regular and laſting Conſtitution ; and plac'd 
at a proper Diſtance from the Sun, revolving in a nearly 
circular Orbit : and a Comet is a Planet either beginning 
to be deſtroy'd, or re- made; that is, a Chaos or Planet un- 
form'd, or in its primæval State, and plac'd, as yet, in an 
Orbit very eccentrical. See CoMET. 1 
CHAPEAU, or CHAPPE AU, Hat, in Heraldry, is us'd 
as a Mark of Eccleſiaſtical Dignity, eſpecially o that of 
Cardinals, which is call'd abſolutely the red Chapeau. f 
It is flat, and very narrow atop, but broad - brim'd, 
adorn'd with long ſilken Strings interlac'd ; ſuſpended from 
within with five Rows of Taſſels, call'd by the Italians 
Fecci, increaſing in Number as they come lower. The 
Hat was given them by [znccent IV. in 1250, but was not 
us'd in Arms till the Year 1300. See CARDINAL. | 
Till that time, the Cardinals were repreſented with Mi- 
tres. See MITRE. ; 

Archbiſhops and Patriarchs bear the green Hat, with four 

Rows of Taſſels; Biſhops wear it of the ſame Colour with 
three ; Abbots and Apoſtolical Protonotaries with two. 

The Chafean is wore over the Shield by way of Creſt, 
as Mitres and Coronets are. See CREST. 

Car RAu is ſometimes alſo us'd as a Mark of Secular 

- Dignity, particularly for the Cap, or Coronet arm'd with 
Ermin, born by Dukes, Cc. See Coroner. 

The Creſt is born on the Chapeau; and by the Chapeau 
the Creſt and Coat are ſeparated ; it being a Rule, that 
no Creſt muſt touch the Shield immediately. See Cx EST, 9c. 

_ CHAPEL, or CHAPPEL, a kind of little Church, ſerv'd 
by an Incumbent under the Denomination of a Chaplarn. 
See Cyurcn, CHABLAIN, Ec. | 

There are two Kinds of Chapels, the one Conſecrated, 
and he'd as Benefices ; ſee BEN ETIcE: the other Secular, 
being of the Nature of O/atories. See ORATORY. 

The firſt are built apart and at a diſtance from the Pa- 
riſh-Church ; being neither Pariſhes, Cathedrals, nor Prio- 
ries, bur ſubſiſting of themſelves. | 

Theſe are call'd by the Canoniſts Sub- Dio, and by us 
Chapels of Eaſe ; as being erected at a diſtance from the 
Mother Church, where the Pariſh is large and wide, for 
the Faſ: and Conveniency of ſome of the Pariſhioners 
who reſide far off. ' 

They are ſerv'd by ſome inferior Curate, provided either 
by the Rector of the Pariſh, or by thoſe for whoſe Eaſe 
and Benefit they are intended. [bes 

The ſecond Kind are frequently built in, or adjoining 
to a Church, as a Part thereof; having only a Deſk, Ec. 
to read Prayers in; and, in the Romi/ſh Churches, an Altar, 
Sc. to celebrate Maſs on: but without any Baptiſtery, or 
Font. 

Theſ: the Canoniſts call Sub Tecto. They are generally 
erected by ſome conſiderable Perſon, for the Uſe of their 
Rin Families; Ur ibiaem Familiaria Sepulchra ſibi con- 

ituant. 

The twenty firſt C-non of the Council of Ada, held in 
os, allows private Perſons the uſe of Chapels ; but with 
Prohibition to ail Clerks to officiate in them without leave 
from the Biſhop. | 

Free CH AyELs, are thoſe Chapels of Eaſe which have a 
ſertled Revenue for perpetual Maintenance of the Curate, 
Sc. by charitable Donatives of Lands, or Rents beſtow'd 
on em; ſo as not to be any Charge either to the Rector, 
or the Pariſhioners. 

There are ſeveral Collegiate Churches in France, which 
they call Saintes Chapelles, Holy Chapels ; as thoſe of Pa- 
ris, Dijon, Bourges, Bourbon, &c. fo call'd, by reaſon 
there are Relicks in them. Sce CHAPLAIN. 

The Word Chapel, according to ſome, comes from the 
Greek tab, little Tents, or Booths, ſet up by Traders 
in Fairs to ſhelter them from the Weather. Papias fetches 
it both from the Greek and Latin, quaſi capiens Mov, or, 
populum vel laude : Others derive it from the Chape, or 
Cope which ſerv'd to cover the Body: Others, 4 pellibus 
Coprarum ; becauſe theſe Places were antiently cover'd 
with Goarſkins, Rebrff derives it 4e Cappa, St. Martin's 

Cote, which the Kings of France carry'd to War with 
them 2s their Standard, and preſerv'd very carefully in 
particular Tents, thence call'd Chapels. 

Hence, all thoſe Places where Relicks were preſerv'd came 
to be cail'd Chapels ; and the Perſons who bad the Care 
of them, Chazlains. Sce RxLicxs. 

CHA-EL is alſo a Name given to a Printing Workhouſe ; 
by reafon, ſay ſome Authors, Printing was firſt actually 
perſorm'd in Cha” els. ö 

In this Senſe, we ſay, T he Orders, or Laws of the Cha- 
Fel, the Secrets of the Chapel, &c. See PrinTiING, 


tuted by King Henry VIII. in his Teſt 's ink; 
Number of 17 tho theſe have been fince Ray 10 th 
Number of 26, call'd alſo Per Knights. de 
They are not really Knights of the Order of the G 
but are, as it were, their Aſſiſtants or Deputics, f6,.; * 
diſcharge all their Offices in the Funeral Servic 1 
Kings of England. See GarTER. er a th 
They are ſubject to the Office of the Canons of Ir, 
and live on Penſions which the Order aſſigns them, bac, 


They bear the blue or red Cloke, with the Arms ocz | 


George on the left Shoulder; but the Cioke is only d. &. 
and they wear no Garter : which diſtinguiſhes * cab 
the Knights of the Garter. a ing 
CHAPERON, CHAPERONNE, or CHAPERQqMy 
Pony ſignifies a fort of Hood, or Covering of the * 
antiently wore both by Men and Women, the Noble, cad, 
the Populace, and afterwards particularly affected Ag 
Doctors and Licentiates in Colleges, &c. o th 
Hence, the Name paſs'd to certain little Shield 
other Funeral Devices, plac'd on the Foreheads of the * 
ſes that drew the Heartoe to pompous Funerals, and 2 
are ſtill call'd Chafercons, or Shaffercons ; by reaſon pa 
Devices were originally faſten'd on the Chg; —— 
Hoods, wore by thoſe Horſes with their other Covers, © 
State. | | So 
CHAPITERS, in Law, were antiently a Summa 
Content of ſuch Matters as are to be inquir'd of . 
ſented before Juſtices in Eyre, Juſtices of Aſſize 1 0 
Peace, in their Seſſions. ; 
Chapiters are now more uſually taken for Articles del 
ver d by the Mouth of the Juſtice in his Charge to the l. 
queſt : Tho it appears from Bratton and Briron, the 
were formerly Exhortations given by the Juſtices, for £ 
good Obſervation of the Laws, and the King's Peace; fel 
read in open Court, then deliver'd in Writing to the Gaal 
Inqueſt : which the Grand Jury, or Inqueſt, were likeyif 


to anſwer upon their Oaths, either affirmatively or egi. 


tively. 

CHAPLAIN, properly ſignifies, a Perſon provided of: 

Chapel ; or who Ades the Offices thereof. See Cu xyz, 
HAPLAIN is alſo us d for an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, in the 

Houſe of a Prince, or a Perſon of Quality, who officiate 

in their Chapels, &c. | 

There are 48 Chaplains to the King, who wait four each 
Month, preach in the Chapel, read the Service to the þ; 
mily, and to th- King in his private Oratory, and ly 
Grace in the Abſence of the Clerk of the Cloſer. 

While in waiting, they have a Table and Attendance, 
but no Salary. 

The firſt CVaplaius are ſaid to have been thoſe inflitued 
by the former Kings of France, tor preſerving the C. ape, a 
Cape, with the other Relicks of St. Martin, which the 
Kings kept in their Palace, and carry'd out with them 9 
War. The firſt Chaplain is ſaid to be Gul. de }ejme, 
Chaplain to S. Louis. 

Antiently, the King's Almoners were call'd Chat lain. 
See ALMONER, 

CHAPLAIN in the Order of Malta, is us'd for the fe. 
cond Rank, or Claſs, in that Order; otherwiſe cali'd Dia, 

The Knights make the firſt Claſs, and the Chaplains the 
ſecond. See Marra. 

CHAPLAINS of the Pope, are the Auditors, or Judges of 


Cauſes in the ſacred Palace; ſo call'd, becauſe the Pope 


antiently gave Audience in his Cha7el, to judge of Cats 
ſent from the ſeveral Parts of Chriſtendom. 5 

He hither ſummon'd, as Aſſeſſors, the moſt known Las. 
yers of his Time, who hence acquir'd the Appellation d 
Capellani, Chatlains. 

"Tis from the Decrees formerly given by theſe, that the 
Body of Decretals is com pos d: Their Number Pope & 
tus IV. reduc'd to twelve. See DEcRETAL. 

If it be true, that the Word Chaplain was firſt apply 
to thoſe who preſerv'd St. Martin's Chape, as above, tht 
Word mult be deriv'd from Cafa, Chape ; not Capeiis, of 
Cat ſula, or e a Caſe, as others imagine. 

Some ſay, the Shrines of Relicks were cover'd with! 
kind of Tent, Cape, or Capella, i. e. little Cape; and chit 
hence the Prieſts who had the Care of them, were call 
Chapelains. In time, theſe Relicks were repoſited in 4 
little Church, either contiguous to a larger, or ſeparat 
from it; and the ſame Name, Capella, which an 

iven the Cover, was alſo given to the Place where it #? 


| lodg'd : and hence, the Prieſt who look'd to it came to he 


call'd Chaplain. See Cox. | 

CHAPLET, a String of Beads, us'd in the Ran 
Church, to keep account of the Number of Pater-Nſters, 
and Ave-Marys to be rehears'd in Honour of God and the 
Holy Virgin. 

Chaplets are otherwiſe. call'd Pater-Noſters. There * 
Chaplers of Coral, of Diamonds, of Callumbou, of V 
from St. Lucia, &c. 

1 Fg 
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S The Great Ag 


precious Stones; 


; the Hand, or hang at 


. 
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A Roſary is A Chaplet of fifreen Decads of Ave-Marys. 


See Non 6 
Meneg* the Thing bears to a Hat, Chapcau; which is 
ſemblance, + Italians and modern Latius, Capellina; the 


| ly call it Corona. 
your en il . Viren aſcribe the firſt Invention of the 


Larre nw the Hermit, well known in the Hiltory of 


b the Origin of the Word from the Re- 


the Croiſades. Ap let of our 8 conſiſting of 33 Beads, 
2 Jars living on Earth, inſtituted by 


Is have a-kind of Chapelets, which oo 


- 5 one of the 


ſome Diamonds, others * ag Oc. 
rks have likewiſe Chaplers, which they bear in 

The Turks Dat the Girdle: But, F. Dandini ob- 
differ from thoſe us'd by the Romaniſts, in 
11 of the ſame Bigneſs, ane. oy 8 that 
gion into Decads; tho they conſiſt of fix Decads, or 
Ro "Hs adds, that they have preſently run over 
A Chapelet, the Prayers being extremely ſhort having 


ſerves, they 
that they are 4 


only theſe Words, Praiſe to God; or theſe, Glory to Gea, 


| for each Bead. 


W nc, conſiſting of 100 Beads, whic 


Jof the Chaplet. 


ommon Cha pelet, they have likewiſe a larger 
i s 1 has ſome Rene 
%% divided by little Threads into three Parts, on one o 
dich — re * thirty times Soubhan lallah, i.e. G 
is to be 400 ; on another, Hllamd lallah, Glcry to 
{ on the third, Alla echer, God is Great. Theſe 
thrice 30 times making w 90 ; to complete the Number 
100, they add a Number of other Prayers for the Beginning 


He adds, that the Iſa hemetan Chapelet appears to have 


pad its riſe from the Mea beracorh, or hundred Bened. Eons ; 
W which the Jens are oblig'd to repeat daily, and which we 


kad in their Prayer-Books : 


The Jus and Ma hemetans 


baving this in common, that they ſcarce do any thing with- 


out pronouncing ſome Laud, or Ben diction. 

CnarLET, in Architecture, is a little Ornament cut or 
carv'd into round Beads, Pearls, Olives, and Pater Noſters; 
as is frequently done in Baguettes. | 

A Chaplet, in effect, is little elſe but a Baguette enrich'd 
with Sculpture. See BAGUETTE. . 

CHAPPAR, a Courier of the King of Pera, who 
carties Diſpatches from Court to the Provinces, and from 
the Provinces to Court. See Counts. | 

The Poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eſtabli ſn'd and 


regulated in Per/7a as among us: When the Court ſends 


out a Chappar, the Sophi's Maſter of the Horſe turni ſhes 


bim with a ſingle Horſe, how long ſoever his 1 be, 
and a Man to run after him: when his Horſe is weary, 
he takes that of the firſt Horſeman he meets with, who 
dares not make the leaſt Refuſal, and ſends his own home 
by the Man who follows him. 542 

For the Maſter of the new Horſe he hls taken, he muſt 


run, or at leaſt ſend after the Cha par to te- take him, when 


the Chappar diſmounts ſome other Horſeman to change him. 

The Word, in the original Per ſſan, ſigniſies Curie. 

WANG ITE CHAPPE, in Heraldry, the Pa:tition of 

an Eſcutcheon, b Lines drawn from the 

N Centre of the upper Edge to the Angles 

below, as in the Figure adjoining, which 
they blazon, Chavpe Or, and Vert. 

The Sections of the Sides are to be of a 
15 different Colour from the reit. Mackenzy 
calls it, 4 Chief Party per bend dexter, or ſiniſter, or both. 
See CuArPE Au, or CHApEav. | 

CHAPPEL, or CHAPEL. See CnarEL. 

CHAPTER, Cabitulum, a Community of Eccleſiaſticks, 
vho ſerve a Cathedral or Collegiate Church. See Carhz- 
PRAL, and COLLEGIATE. 

The Chief, or Head of the Chapter, is the Dean : The 

ody conſiſts of Canons, or Prebenaaries, &c. See DEan ; 
ee alſo Canon, and PRERENDARx. 

Aly Chapter bas now no longer any Share in the Ad- 
1 of the Dioceſs, during the Lite of the Biſhop; 
ut lucceeds to the whole Epiſcopal Juriſdiction during 
e Vacancy of the See. 
bg Ogio of Chapters is deriv'd from hence, that an- 
a * 8 Biſhops ad their Clergy reſiding with them 
30 thedrals, to aſſiſt them in the Performance of 

ffices, and in the Government of the Church ; and 


ven f 
en after Parochial Settlements were made, there were 


2 — of Clerks who continu'd with the Biſhop, and 
Af = his Family, maintain'd out of his Income. 
14 ” Monaſtick Life grew into requeſt, many Bi- 

Wee h Monks rather than Seculars. 
me beiten either of Monaſticks or Seculars, had the 
It; which cge of chuſing the Biſhop, and being his Coun- 
the whole Clergy of the Dioceſs had before: 


. 


But, by degrees, their Dependance on the Biſhop grew 
leſs and leſs; and then they had diſtinct Parcels of the Bi- 
ſhop's Eſtate aſſign'd them for their Maintenance; tiil at 
laſt, the Biſhop had little more left than the Power of vi- 
fiting them. See Brsnop. 
On the other hand, theſe Ca#irular Bodies by degrees 
alſo loſt their Privileges ; particularly that of chuſing the 
Biſhop, for which the Kings of Euglaud had a long itrug- 
gle with the Pope: but at laſt, Henry VIII. got this Power 
veited in the 2. ; and now the Deans and Chapters 
have only the Shadow of it. 8 17 1 
The ſame Prince likewiſe expell'd the Monks from the 
Cathedrals, and plac'd Secular Canons in their room; thoſe 
he thus D are call'd Deans and Chapters of the 
new Foundation ; ſuch are Canterbury, Wincheſter, Wor- 
ceſter, Ely, Carliſle, Durham, Richeſter, and Norwich : 
ſuch alſo are the Chapters of the four new Sces, of Peter- 
borough; Oxford, Gleceſter, and Briſtcl. See DRAW. 
CHAPTER, is alſo us'd for the Aſſemblics held by Reli- 
gious and Military Orders, for deliberating on their Affaire, 
and regulating their Diſcipline, | 
Papas lays, they are fo call'd, q 12d Cabitula ibi legantur. 
The Eſtabliſhment of General Chapters of Religious 
Orders, is owing to the Ci/terc:ans, who held the firſt in 
1116, and were ſoon follow'd by the other Orders. 
CHAPTER is allo us'd for a Diviſion of a Book; con- 
triv'd for keeping Matters more clear and diſtinct. 
The Antients were unacquainted with the Diviſion of 
Books into Chapters and Articles, Papias ſays, the dame 
was given it, guod t alrerins ſententiæ Caput, or quod 
Capiat tam ſtmman. St. Aug uſtine compares Chapte! s 
to Inns; which refreſh the 1 as thoſe the Traveller. 
The three CharrzExs, is a Phraſe famous in Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, ſignifying a Volume publiſh'd by Tecdoret, 


an Adherent of Neſto/ins, againſt St. Cyril; conſiſting of 


a Letter of Thas, Prieſt of Zdefſa, io Marius, a Biſhop in 
Perſia ; of Extracts from the Works of Dicdorns of Tar- 
ſus, and T heogorus of Ao: ſneſtts, wherein the ſame Doc- 
trines were taught, that were contended for by Neſtorius: 
and of two Pieces of Thecdoret, the one againſt the Council 
of Eybeſirs, the other againſt the Anathemas of St. Cyril. 

Theſe make the three Chapters; which have been, ſince, 
condemn'd by various Councils and many Popes. 

CHAPTREL. See Juycsr. 

CHARACTER, or CARACTER, in its general Senſe, 
ſignifies a Mark, or Figure drawn on Paper, Metal, Stone, 
or other Matter, with a Pen, Graver, Chiſſel, or other n- 
ſtrument, to fignify, or denote any thing. 

The Word is Greek, xagaurit, form'd from the Verb y2gz7- 
gen, inſculpere, to ingrave, impreſs, & e. T 

The various Kinds of Characters may be reduc'd to three 
Heads, vis. Literal Characters, Numecral Characters, and 
Abbreviations. , 

LiTERAL CHARACTER, is a Letter of the Alphabet, ſerv- 
ing to indicate ſome art culate Sound, expreſſive of ſome 
Idea, or Conception of the Mind. Sce ALPHABET. 

Theſe may be divided, with regard to their Nature 
and Uſe, into Nominal, Rea, and Eiiblematical. 

Nominal C ARACTHERsõ are thoſe we property call Letters; 
which ſerve to expreſs the Names of Things. See LETTER. 

Real CHARACTERS, are thoſe that initead of Names, 
expreſs Things, and Ideas. Sce IDEA, Ec. 

Emblematical, or ſymbolical CH ARA TERS, have this in 
common with real ones, that they expreſs the Things 
themſelves ; but have this further, that they in ſome mea- 
ſure perſonate them, and exhibir their Form: Such are 
the Hieroglyphics of the antient Egyprians. See Hitro- 
GLYPIIC. 

Literal Characters may be agiin divided, with regard to 
their Invention and Uſe, into Par culay and General: 

Particular CHARACTERs, are thoſe peculiar to this, or 
that Nation; or that have been lo: Such are Roman, Italic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Gothic, Chineſe, &c. Characters. 
See Roman, ITALic, GREEK, HEBREw, Gor hic, Cul- 
NESE, c. 

Univerſal CHARACT EAS, are allo real Characters, and 
make what ſome Authors call a Philoſophical Language. 

That Diverſity of Characters us'd by the ſeveral Nations 
to expreſs the ſame Idea, is found the chief Obſtacle to the 
Advancement of Learning ; to remove this, ſeverat Au- 
thors have taken occaſion ro propoſe Plans of Characters 
that ſhould be Univerſal, . which each People ſhould 
read in its own Language. The Character here to be 
Real, not Nominal : to expreſs 'Things, and Notions ; 
not, as the common ones, Letters, or Sounds: yer to be 
mute, like Letters, and Arbitrary ; not Emblematical, like 
Hieroglyphics. 

Thus, every one ſhould retain their own Language, yet 
every one underſtand that of each other, without learning it; 
only by ſeeing a Real or Univerſal Character, which fhould 
ſignify the ſame to all People; by what Sounds ſoever each 
expreſs it in his particular Idiom. For Inſtance, by ſeeing 
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- gage the World to the Study thereof, publiſhes ſome fine 


the Character deſtin'd to fignify to drink, an Engli/h- 
man ſhould read zo drink; a- Frenchman boire ; a Latin 
bibere ; a Greek nen, a Few Nad; a German trincken; 
and ſo of the reſt : In the ſame manner as ſeeing a Horſe, 
each People expreſſes it after their own manner; but all 
mean the ſame Animal. | 

This Real Character is no Chimera; the Chineſe and 
Japoneſe have already ſomewhat like it. They have a 
common Character, which each of thoſe Nations under- 
ſtand alike in their ſeveral Languages; though they pro- 
nounce them with ſuch different Sounds, that they don't 


underſtand a Tittle of one another in ſpeaking. 
The firſt, and moſt conſiderable Attempts for a Real 


Character, or Philoſophical Language in N are thoſe 


of Biſhop Milkins, and Dalgarme : But theſe, with how 
much Art ſoever they were contriv'd, have yet prov'd inct- 
fectual. 

M. Leibnitz had ſome Thoughts the ſame way; he 
thinks thoſe great Men did not hit the 1 Method. 
Twas probable, indeed, that by their means, People, who 
don't underſtand one another, might eaſily have a Commerce 
together; but they han't hit on true, Real Characters. 

According to him, the CharaFers ſhould reſemble thoſe 
us'd in Algebra; which, in effect, are very ſimple, yet ve- 
ry expreſſive ; without any thing ſuperfluous or equivocal ; 
and contain all the Varieties reaſonable. 

The Real Character of Biſhop Wilkins has its real Ap- 
plauſe : Dr. Hook recommends it on his own Knowledge 
and Experience, as a moſt excellent Scheme; and to en- 


nventions of his own therein. | 

M. Leibnits tells us, he had under Confideration an 
Alphabet of Human Thoughts ; in order to a new Philo- 
ſophical Language, on his own Scheme : but his Death 
prevented its being brought to Maturity. 

M. Lodwic, in the Philoſophical TranſaFions, gives us 
a Plan of an Univerſal Alphabet, or CHñARACTER of ano- 
ther Kind: This was to contain an Enumeration of all 
ſuch ſingle Sounds, or Letters, as are us'd in any Language; 
by means whereot, People ſhould be enabled to pronounce 
truly and readily any Language ; to deſcribe the Pronun- 
ciation of any Language that ſhall be pronounc'd in their 
hearing; ſo, as others accuſtom'd to this Language, tho 
they had never heard the Language pronounc'd, ſhall at 
firſt be able truly to pronounce it: And, laſtly, this Cha- 
rafter to ſerve as a Standard to perpetuate the Sounds of 
any Language. | 

In the Fournal Literaire, Anno 1720, we have a very 
ingenious Project for an Univerſal Character: The Author, 
after obviating the Objections that might be made againſt 
the Feaſibleneſs of ſuch Schemes in the general, propoſes 
his own : His Characters are to be the common Arabic, 


or numeral Figures. The Combinations of theſe nine are 


ſufficient to expreſs diſtinctly an incredible Quantity of 
Numbers, much more than we ſhall need Terms to fig- 
nify our Action, Goods, Evils, Duties, Paſſions, Ge. 
Thus is all the Trouble of framing and learning any new 
Chafacter at once ſav d: the Arabic Figures having already 
all the Univerſality requir'd. 

The Advantages are immenſe : for 1“, We have here 
a ftable, fairhful Interpreter ; never to be corrupted or 
chang'd, as the popular Languages continually are. 2*, 


Whereas the Difficulty of pronouncing a foreign Language, 


is ſuch as uſually gives the Learner the greateſt Trouble, 
and there are even ſome Sounds which Foreigners never 
attain to; in the Character here propos d this Difficulty has 
no place: Every Nation is to pronounce them according to 
the particular Pronunciation that already obtains among 
them. All the Difficulty is, the accuſtoming the Pen and the 
Eye to affix certain Notions to Characters, that don't, at 
firſt fight, exhibit 'em. But this Trouble is no more than 
we find in the Study of any Language whatever. 

The Inflections of Words, to be expreſs'd by the common 
Letters: for Inſtance, the ſame Character ſhall expreſs a 
Filly, or a Colt, a Horſe or a Mare, an old Horſe, or an old 
Mare, as accompany'd with this or that diſtincti ve Letter, 
which ſhall ſhew the Sex, Youth, Maturity, or old Age: 
a Letter alſo to expreſs the Bigneſs or Size of Things ; 
thus, v.g. a Man with this or that Letter, to Ggnify a 
great Man, or a little Man, &c. 

The Effect of theſe Letters belongs to the Grammar 
which once well underſtood, would abridge the Vocabulary' 
exceedingly. An Advantage of this Grammar, is, that it 
would only have one Declenſion and one Conjugation : 
Thoſe numerous Anomalies of Grammarians are exceed- 
ing troubleſome, and ariſe. hence, That the common Lan- 
guages are conducted by the People, who never reaſon on 
what is beſt : but in the Character here propos'd, Men of 
Reaſon having the Introduction of it, would have a new 
ground, whereon to build regularly. 

But the Diificulty is not in inventing the moſt ſimple, 
ealy, and commodious Character, but in engaging the ſe- 
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veral Nations to uſe it ; there being nothin "i 
leſs in, than the underitanding and purſul pt © Weg 
Intereſt. | - Par uns their con 
Literal Characters, again, may be divided with 
to the Nations among whom they have been * 
us'd, into Greek Characters, Roman Character: ited 1 
Characters, &c. N A Hehe 
The Character now ordinarily us'd throughout 
is the Latin Character of the Antients. Erg 
The Latin Character was form'd from the Greek 
that from the Phenician, which Cadmus brows 
Greece. | dat Ing 
The Phenician Charatter was the ſame with th 
antient Hebrece, which ſubſiſted to the Time of che Ok 
loniſh Captivity ; after which they us'd that of x 9a 
rians, which is the ſquare Hebrew, now in uſe . . 5 
tient being only found on ſome Hebrew Medals. ... * 
call'd Samaritan Medals. See SAMARI TAN. 
Poſtellus and others ſhew, that beſide the Phenici 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic Charafte)s were likeni? 
form'd from the antient Hebrew. * 
The French were the firſt who, with the Latin Office o 
St. Gregory, admitted the Form of the Latin Chg, 
In a Provincial Synod, held in rogr, at Leon in Gain 0 
uſe of the Gothic Characters invented by Ulfilas, Was a0 
liſh'd, and the Latin ones eſtabli ſh'd. 
Medalliſts obſerve, that the Greek Character, conſiſting 


ref; 


Fo 


commanly 


only of majuſcule Letters, has preſerv'd its Uniformity cn 


all Medals, as low as the Time of Gallian; there being ng 
Alteration found in the Turn of the Charatler, nowyih. 
ſtanding the many conſiderable ones both in the Uſe and 
Pronunciation. From the Time of Gallian, it appear 
ſomewhat weaker and rounder : From the Time of (yy. 
ſtantine to Michael, the ſpace of 500 Years, we find only 
Latin Characters; and after Michael, the Greek Chung 
ters re. commence: but from that Time they begin to alter 
with the Language, which was then a Mixture of (ek 
and Latin. See GREEK. 

The Zatin Medals preſerve both their Charafer and 
Language, as low as the Tranſlation of the Seat of the 
Empire to Conſtantinople. Towards the Time of D*:1x 
the Character began to alter, and to loſe of its Roungnch 
and Beauty: Some time after it retriev'd it ſelf, and {ub 
ſiſted tolerably to the Time of Juſtin; when it fell into 
the laſt Barbarity mention'd, under Michael; tho it afier- 
wards grew worle, and degenerated into the G0 hie: $ 
that the rounder and better form'd the Charafer, the 
greater Pretence it has to Antiquity. 

NuMERAL CHARACTERS, are thoſe us d to expreh 
Numbers. See NumMBER, 

There are two Kinds of Figures, or Numeral Charic- 
ters, chiefly in uſe; the common Characters, and the Re 
man; to which may be added a third, call'd the French 
Characters. : 

The common CHARACTER is that ordinarily, calld the 
Arabic, as ſuppos d to have been invented by the Arab Aſo 
nomers : tho the Arabs themſelves call it the Indian (bs 
rafter ; as if they had borrow'd it from the People of I 
dia. This indeed is pretty certain, that the Orientals ate 
the Authors of it : which is confirm'd, as by other Circum- 
ſtances, ſo from the manner of writing them, from left w 
right; which has been confeſſedly the manner of writing 
in all Ages in the Eaſt. | 

The Arabic Characters are ten, vis. 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 8,903 
the laſt call'd Cypher. See CyrHER. 

The Arabic Character is us'd almoſt throughout Furie, 
and that on almoſt all Occaſions; in Commerce, in Me 
ſuring, in Aſtronomical Calculations, £9c. ; 

Roman CHARAcTERs conſiſt of the Uncialor Majuſcule 
Letters of the Roman Alphabet; whence probably '8 
Name: or, perhaps, from its being us'd by the antielt 
Romans on their Coins, and in the Inſcriptions of their pub- 
lick Monuments, erected in honour of their Gods and gest 
Men; on their Sepulchres, Ec. 5 | 

The Numeral Letters that compoſe the Roman Chu 
ter are in Number ſeven, vis. I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 

The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C abut 
dred, D five hundred, and M a thouſand: l. 

The I repeated twice, makes two, II; thrice, three, | 3, 
four is expreſs'd thus, IV. I before Vor X, taking an Un 
from the Number expreſs d by each of thoſe Letters. 

To expreſs fix, an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, bu 
VII ; and for eight, three VIII : nine is expreſs d by 1 
before X, IX. agreeable to the preceding Remark. 17 

The like Remark may be made of the X beſore * 
C, except that the Diminution is by Tens, not 1 
thus, XL ſignifies forty, and XC ninety ; an L fo ? vi 
with an X fixty, LX, &c. The C before D or M, 
niſhes each by a hundred. 1 he 

Beſides the Letter D, which expreſles five. hundte * 
Number may alſo be expreſs d by an I before 4 C wil . 
thus 10; and thus, in lieu of the M. which fig 4 


thou 
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W Ninety three | 93 


W Ninety ſeven | 97 
Vieth eight | 93 


os Vip: ©. 3 


1 d an I between two C's, the one 
| thouſand, is ay ts. thus, CID : A recable to. this, 
ere, ed may be expreſs d IDC ; ar ſeven hundred, 
C. fer is now ſeldom us'd, but in In- 
The Le lick Monuments, on Medals, Coins, Sc. 
ſcript tes, Chapters, Oc. of Books, Ce. 
in the De vob Character, ſo call'd, becauſe invented and 

The T7 by the French, is more uſually denoted, Cha- 
chiefly if rs or Finance. . | 
x Figures; part taken from the Letters 
3 current Hand, and partly ima in'd by the In- 
0 


fx Characters are j, l, x, L,C,y. The j 
Ts for one, the b fo . 


21 fifty the C for an hundred, and the laſt Charac- 
the | 


forat 1 OP | 
ery, only an Imitation of the Roman Cha- 
This i e l in moſt ref; the ſame, particu- 
relates to the Combination of certain Let- 
hich plac'd before or after others, diminiſh or in- 


ers, 1 alue. Indeed it has theſe Things peculiar 


lat is 
Numbers to oneë 


1%] ninety one 3 J &c 


14jxXXY, GC. 
1. is principally 2 4 in the Chambers of Accompts; in 


che Accompts 


iven in by Treaſurers, Receivers, Farmers, 
7 . 
ons concern'd in the Management of the Re- 


"> Specimen of each of theſe Characters follows. 
Arabic F. rench 
Cbarac Roman Charatters. Charac- 
ters. ters. 
Ninety — 90 LXXXX ., or XC —— 7 
Ninety one 91 XXXXI, or XCI —— *** 
Ninety two 92 LXXXXII, or XCII III 


LXXXXIII, or XCIII 
LXXXXIV, or XCIV 


75 four 94 
— LXXXXV, or XCV 


Ninety five 95 
Ninety fix 96 


Ninety nine FN” 
One hundred | 100 
Two hundred | 200 
Three hundred} 300 
Four hundred | 400 
Five hundred | 500 D, or 10 —— 


Six hundred 60 

Seren hundred]! 500 DCC, or I0CC — 
Eight hundred] 800 JDCCC, or 000 —— 
Nine hundred | 900 CCCor IDCCCC,or CM 
One thouſand ioo or CID. a | 


CHARACTERS, -in Printing, are.the Letters or Types? 
by the various Arrangement whereof, are 22 Forms? 
whence Impreſſions are taken, by means of a-Preſs, on Pa 
per. See LETTER, Tyr; ſee allo Form, PIN TIN q, Oc. 

For the Method of caſting theſe Characters, ſee Letter- 
FounDERy, : : 

Cn An AcrERA is alſo us'd in ſeveral of the Arts, for Ab- 
breviatures, and Symbols, contriv'd for the .more conciſe, 
immediate, and artful conveyance of the Knowledge of 
Things. See ABrxeviaruae, and SYMBOL. 07; 

In this Senſe of the Word, Paulus Diaconus refers the 
Invention of Characters to Ennius ; who, he ſays, con- 


wv'd the firſt eleven hundred. To theſe were many more 


added, by Tullius Tyro, Cicero's freed Man; and Philar- 
gyrus, Fannius, and Aquila, Freedmen of Mecænas. 

Laſtly, L. Anneus Seneca made a Collection of them, 
reduc d them into order, and increas'd their Number to 
five thouſand, Tyro's Notes may be ſcen at the End of 
Gruter's Inſcriptions. 3 | 

Valerius Probus, a Grammarian, in the Time of Nero, 
labour d to good purpoſe in explaining the Notes of the 

ments, Diaconus wrote an ample Treatiſe of the Ex- 
＋ of the Characters in Law, under the Reign of 
* Conrad I. and Goltzius another for thoſe of 


Characters, or Symbols, are now chiefly affected in the 


everal Parts of Mathematicks : particularly Algebra, Geo- 


ane, Cherry, and Aſtronomy : as allo in Medi- 

_ ml x - — 5 * 

Kind de . * 8 WF, Oo The principal of each 
4.3 HARACTERS 75 4 in Arithmetic and Algebra. 

" Th, „and 4, the firſt Letters of the Alphabet, are the 
5s or Characters that denote the given Quaititics ; and 


©) c, Ke. the laſt Letter h of the 7 | | 
Q rs, are the Characters of the Root of 25, vis. 5. and * 25 the Cube Root of 25. Sce 


Mone ſoug br. See Qvaxrirv. 
bh 4% Equal Quantities are denoted by the ſame Cha- 
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m, u, 7, 5, f, &c. are Characters of indeterminate Expo- 


nents, both of Ratios and Powers; thus &, , A, &c. 
denote indeterminate Powers of different Kinde; m, , 
r 2, different Multiples, or Submultiples of the Quantities 
1 A 2, according as mn, u, 7, are either whole Numbers or 
ractions. ; 5 dan 


* 


+ Is the Sign of real Exiſtence, and is call'd the affir- 


mative or poſitive Sign; importing the Quantities to 
which it is he'd, to be 23 2 


poſiti ve Nature. Sec 
Pos iT I VE. 


It is alſo the Sign of Addition, and is read Plus, or 
more; thus 9 + 3, is read 9 plus 3; or 9 more 3: that 
is, nine added to 3, or the Sum of 9 and 3, equal to 12. 
See ADDiT1ON. | 

— Before a ſingle Quantity, is the Sign of Negation, or 
negative Exiſtence ; ſhewing the Quantity to which it is 
prefix d to be leſs than Nothing. See Nzoarrvs. 

Between Quantities, it is alſo the Sign of Subtraction, 
and is read Minus, or leſs ; thus, 14 — 2, is read, 14 mi- 
nus, or abating 2 : that is, the Remainder of 14, 2 after 
has been ſubtracted, vs. 12, See SuBTRACTION. 

== Is the Sign of Equality : thus, 9 +3 =14—2 3 
ſignifies, 9 plus 3, to be equal to 14, minus 2. See Equa- 
LITY, 

This Character was firſt introduc'd by Harriot : Des 
Cartes in lieu of it uſes 20. Before Harriot there was no 
Sign of Equality at all. 

Molſius, and ſome other Authors, uſe the Character 
for the Identity of Ratios ; or to ſhew the Terms to be in 
a Geometrical Proportion; which moſt Authors expreſs 
thus :: See that Character. 

x Is the Sign of Multiplication, denoting the Quantities 
on either fide to be multiply'd into one another : thus, 
4 * 6, is read 4 multiply'd by 6; or the Factum, or Pro- 
duct of 4 and 6= 24; or the mage between 4 and 6. 

Ordinarily, however, in Algebra, the Sign is omitted, 
and the rwo 2 ut together: Thus, þ 4 exprefles 
the Product of the two Numbers denoted by h and 4, which 
ſuppole 2 and 4, the Product whereof is 8, fignify'd by b 4. 

olfius and others, make the Sign of Multiplication a 
Dot (.) between the two Factors: Thus 6.2 ſigniſies, the 
Product of 6 and 2 = 12, See Mot rIPLIcATION. 

Where one or both the Factors are com pounded of ſeve- 


ral Letters, they are diſtinguiſn'd by a Line drawn over 


*em : thus, the Factum of a + Bs into 4, is wrote 4 x 


a+b—c. 


Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfius, and 
others, to avoid the Perplexity of Lines, in lieu thereof diſ- 
tinguiſh the Compound FaRors, by including 'em in a Pa- 
rentheſis, thus (a -c) 4. 

— Is the Character of Diviſſon: thus 4 denotes the 
2 a to be divided by 6. | 

ndeed, ordinarily in Algebra, the Quotient is expreſs d 
Fraction wiſe; thus — denotes the Quotient of a divided 
by b. 5 
Molſius, &c. make the Sign of Diviſion (:) thus, 8:4 
denotes the Quotient of 8 divided by 4=2. 


If either the Diviſor or Dividend, or both, be compos'd of 
ſeveral Letters; v. g. ab, divided by c; inſtead of writing 


the Quotient Fraction-· wiſe thus in x Wolfius, &c. in- 


clude the compound Quantities in a Parentheſis; thus, (4 
+5) : c. See Diviston. 

©- Is the Character of Involution, or of 1 the 
Square of any Quantity by multiplying it by it ſelf. See 
INvoLUTION. IN 

uw The Character of Evolution; or of extracting the 


Roots out of the ſeveral Powers; the Reverſe of G. See 


EvoLuT1ON, | 

> Is the Sign of Majority, or of the Exceſs of ono 
Quantity * another: Some uſe this C, or this I. 

< Is the Sign of Minority: theſe two Characters were 
firſt introduc'd by Harriot, and us d ſince by Wallis and 
Lamy. 

Other Authors uſe others ; ſome this, A; but the gene- 
rality none at all. See Minority. 


N The Sign of Similitude, commended in the Miſcel- 


lanea Berolinenſia, and us'd by Leibnits, Wolfins, and 


others; tho the generality of Authors uſe none. See S1- 


MILITUDE. 


The ſame Character is us'd in other Authors for the Dif- 


ference between two Quantities, while tis yet unknown 
which is the greater. See DirrEREN ck. 
y Is the Character of Radicality, and ſhews the Root 


of the Quantity, to which it is prefix d, is extracted, or to 


be extracted: Thus, y 25, or y 25, denotes the Square 


Roor. 


Ff f Thiy 


IHA 

This Character ſometimes affects ſeveral Quantities diſ- 

tinguiſh'd by a Line drawn over them, thus + 2, de- 
notes the Sum of the Square Roots of & and 4. 

 Wolfius, &c. in lieu hereof, include the Roots compos'd 


of ſeveral Quantities in a Parentheſis, adding its Index: 
thus (a EY c) denotes the Square of 4 + 6 — 0c, ordina- 


rily written 4+ — c. 15 

The Character of Arithmetical Proportion disjunct; 
thus . 3: 13. 9. intimates 3 to be exceeded by 7, as much 
as 13 by 9; vis. by 4. See PROGRESSION. 

: This is the Character of Identity of Ratio, and Geo- 
metrical Proportion disjun& ; thus, 8: 4 :: 30: 15. expreſ⸗ 
ſes the Ratio of zo to 15, to be the ſame with that of 8 
to 4 ; or that the four Terms are in Geometrical Propor- 
tion, viz. 8 to 4 as 30 to 15. See PRoPOR TION. | 

Wolfus, in lieu hereof, uſes the Character of Equali 
= ; which he prefers to the former, as more ſcientifical and 
expreſſive, | | 

= The Character of Geometrical Prop ortion contin u'd 
implying the Ratio to be carry'd on without Interruption: 
Thus, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, == are in the ſame uninterrupted Pro- 
Portion. 


CAARACrERS in Geometry and T rigonometry. 

ll Is the Character of Paralleliſm ; implying two Lines 
or Planes to be equi-diftant from each other. See Pa- 
RALLEL. 

A Charafter of a Triangle. Sce TxaIAN IE, 

On Character of a Square. 

Om Charafer of a Rectangie. 

© Character of a Circle. 

Character of Equality of Angles. 

— Charatter of Equality of Sides. 

< Charatter of an Angle. 

Character of a right Angle. 

Character of a Perpendicular. 

o The Character of a Degree; thus, 759 implies 75 
Degrees. 

The Character of a Minute, or Prime; thus, 30 im- 
plies 50 Minutes. 

1 11111 gc. The Characters of Seconds, Thirds, Fourths, 
&c. of a Degree: thus, 5”, 6”, 18“, 20“, denotes 5 
Seconds, 6 Thirds, 18 Fourths, and 20 Fifths. 

Note, The ſame Characters are ſometimes us d, where 
the Progreſſion is by Tens; as tis here by Sixties. Sec Dx- 
CIMAL, SEXAGESIMAL, c. | 


Sc. 


Cu ARAcrERS t in the Arithmetic of Inſinites. 
The Character of an Infiniteſimal, or Fluxion : thus, 
, 5, &c. expreſs the Fluxions, or Differentials of the va- 
riable Quantities x and y; two, three, or more Dots, de- 
note ſecond, third, or higher Fluxions. 

This Method of denoting the Fluxions, we owe to Sir Iſaac 
Nerwton, the Inventor of Fluxions : tis adher'd to by the 
Engliſh ; but Foreigners generally follow M. Zeibnirz, and 
in lieu of a Dot prefix the Letter 4 to the variable Quan- 
tity ; on pretence of avoiding the Confuſion arifing from 
the multiplication of Dots, in the differencing of Differen- 
tials. See FLUx1ONs. 2 

4 The Character of a Differential of a variable Quantity; 
thus, 4 x is the Differential of x; 4y the Differential of y. 

The Character was firſt introduc'd by M. Leibnitz; and 
is follow'd by all but the 144 who, after Sir Iſaac 
Newton, expreſs the Differential by a Dot over the Quanti- 


ty. See CALcurus Differeutialis. 


CnaRacteas 24 in Aſtronomy. 
Characters of the Planets ; fee Pranzr. | 
h Character of Saturn. Character of Mercury. 
Y Charafer of ꝓupiter. © Character of the Sun. 
& Character of Mars. D Character of the Moor. 
2 Character of Venus. & Character of the Earth. 


Characters of the Signs ; ſee Sto. 
F Charafter of Aries. Character of Libra. 
I Character of Taurus. m Character of Scorpio. 
I Character of Gemini. 2 Charatler of Sagittarius. 
S Character of Cancer. v Charafter of Capricornus. 
& Cbaracter of Leo. 2 Character of Aquarius. 
ip CharaFer of Virgo. & Character of Piſces. 


Reſts or Pauſes of Time. 
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CAR ACTERS 74 in Muſick, „ b | 
Characters of the Muſical Notes, *vith their Pr * 


= Charafter of a Large 8. 
7 A Long . 1 


= 3 


O Semi breue 


9 Minim 


f  Crotchet 


Characters of the artificial Notes. 


* Character of a ſharp Note : This Character at tho 


beginning of a Line, or Space, denotes all the \ 
that Line, or Space, to be = ro a Semitone Fg 
in the natural Series. And the ſame affects all their Oe. 
taves, above and below, tho not mark'd. See Sraxy, 

When the Character is prefix'd to any particular Note, 
it ſhews that Note alone to be a Semitone higher than it 
would be without ſuch Character. 


L Character of a flat Note : This Character, at the 


beginning of a Line, or Space, ſhews, that all the Notes 
in that Line, or Space, are to be taken a Semitone lower 
than in the natural Series; affecting, in like manner, all 
the Octaves, both above and below. See Frar, 

When prefix'd to any Note, it ſhews that Note alone to 
be a Semitone lower than it wou'd otherwiſe be. 


Character of a natural Note. Where, in a Line or 


Series of artificial Notes, mark'd at the Beginning for ei- 
ther Sharps or Flats, the natural Note happens to be u. 
qui r'd, it is denoted by this Character: 


Characters of Siu Clefs. 
| Character of Treble we 4 7 


= Mean Clef. 


(): Baſs Clef, 


Characters of Time. See Tin. 
2, or 3, or 5 5 Characters of Common, or Duplt Time ; 
ſignifying the Meaſure of two Crotchets to be equal to 
two Notes, whereof four make a Semibreve. 


4 0 9 Characters chat diſtinguiſh the Movement 
in Common Time : The firſt implying low; the ſecond 


brisk the third 4 . 
4, 2 3, +» ix 5 Characters of the imple Trip 
whoſe Mealure is equal either to three Semibreves, or ® 
three Minims, c. See TxirLx. : 

2 or 2, or 27 ; Characters of mix'd Triple Tae; 
where the mealure is equal to fix Crotchets, or fix C 


or 2c; or 2, or 23 Characters of compound hy 
ble Ti *; r nor x5 


, or 54, or $53 or Af, or *5 ; Characters of the fourth 
— of Triple Time; call d, The Meaſure 
mes. | 


of tauslu⸗ 


oh 


[ 
; 


Sterling. 
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| i Medicine, Pharmacy, and Chymiſtry. 
AR gs 2 and even fanciful in Phar- 
Auth 4 Ch arafers : the moſt uſual are theſe that. fol- 
maceutic 255 r | 
low. ecipe· | 282 ye. h po? Wi 
„ © os > op OT Pe, 
ard. Of © "i S or Lhe: xr * of 
Antimon . Ince re . 
| 6 Aqua Fortis. @ Silver. 
Aqua Regia. © Tartar. . 
15 Ba neum Mariæ. 5 * pra or a Pint, 
ive. n Qunce. | 
. 3 uple. 
52 80 r. Grains. 
o Diſtil. | 2 Half of any thing. 
— Cochl A Spoon 
Horn. . . 
000 Hart- Ho calcin d. wi - 1 
ugil. 
bf Amalgamate P. E. Equal Quantities, | 


S. A. According to Art. 
q. ſ. A ſufficient Quantity. 


h ad. g N. 3B 20 = 
Mercury. | 3i, contains 3v1ll. 
— — Sublimate. zi. diii. 
You ** di. gr. xx. 
*. — Frecipitate. Oong. i. td viii. 
@ Nitre. | Cochl. i. is about 36. and 
* Sal Armoniac. A Pugil is the eighth Part 
®O Vitriol. - of an Handful. | 
CHARACTERS among the antient Lawyers, and in 
antient Inſcri _— oe 
rapho. Scto. Senatuſconſulto. 
17 1 P. P. Pater Patriæ. 
E. extra. C. Code. 


p. O. R. Senatus Popu- CC. Conſules. 
hos mans. T. Titulus, &c. 


Characters on Medals; ſee MRD ATL. 
SV. Siſte Viator, Stay Traveller. 1 
M.S. Memorie Sacrum, Sacred to Memory. 
D.M. Diis Manibus, 


IHS. 7eſus. 3 o * 
XP, 4. ſound on antient Monuments, about 


the meaning whereof Authors are not agreed. See Ca- 
TACOMB, | trau. ti A ÞPagy | 
Cnaracress in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. 
Character of a Comma. - * Emphaſts, or Accent. 


; Semicolos. I ESreve. 
: Colon. fr Dialyſis. 6 e. 2c | 
Period. A Caret, and Circumflex. 
! Exclamation. 46 not at ion. 1 ; 41 

2 Interrogation. fand * Reference. 
() Parentheſts. S8 Sefton, or Divifion. See 
: Hypben. Comma, SEMICOLON, Coro, 


Apoſtrophe. |  PzRIOD., + = 
L.L.D. Doctor of Laws, or, of the Law of Laws, i. e. 
the Civil Law. 122 2 
2 Sacro Sanctæ T beologie Doctor, i. e. Doctor of 
winity, - | | 
MD“ Doffor of PHH. | = 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, Miniſter. of the Word. 
A.M. Artium Magiſter, Maſter of Arts. 
A.B. Artium Baccalaureus, Barchelor of Arts. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
 _CnARACTERS in Commerce. 
De Ditto, the ſame. ound weight. 


Ne Numero, or Number. | 100 
Jo — 9 Quarters. 


4 Per, or By. 
| 755 8 
8 Shillings. . Ducat. 


6 CHARACTER is alſo us'd for a certain Manner? Air, or 
1 emblage of, lualities, reſulting from feveral particular 
arks, which diſtingui ſh'a Thing ſtom any other, ſo as it 
= de known thereby. See Mannzs, &c. 
4 bus, we fay, The Character of Achilles; Generoſity 
8 8reatneſs Mind was the Character of the Romans; 
— 4 Character of Politeneſs, which is wanting in 
The enes ; Every Paſſion has its peculiar Character. 
Bra e Writers of Characters are T heophraſtus, whoſe 
— are ſtill extant; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar 
M. de % I aſchal, in Characteres Virtutum & Vitiorum ; 
4 bs *ambre, in his Characters of the Paſſions ; a 
Okay yere, in his Characters and Manners of the Age. 
th gy in Poetry, 2 the Epopea and 
is the Reſult of the Manners, or that which each 


r Sterling, or 1 ond 
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Hero's Character is 


C HA 


Perſon has proper, and fingular in his Manners. whereby 

he/is.diſtinguiſh'd: from _ See Mannzns, | r 
Ibe Poetical| Character, Boſſu obſeryes, is not properly 
any Virtue or Quality in particular; but a Compoſition of 
ſeveral, mix d, and combin'd in various Degrees, accord- 
ing to the Occafions of the Fable, and the Unity of the 
Action. All the fimple 1 that enter this Compound, 
muſt not have the ſame | nor be equal to each other: 
ſince, in that Caſe, one prevailing on one Occaſion, and 
another on another, the Character will appear changing; 
an the Poem, as well as the Hero, animated with ſeveral 

uls. | 

There muſt, therefore, be one to. reign over all the reſt; 
and this muſt be found in every Part: juſt as the ſame He- 
ro, in ſeveral Paintings, ſhould have the ſame Lines and 
Features, how different ſoever his Poſtures and Paſſions 
may be. See Hzro. 

his firſt Quality, in Homer's Achilles, is Wrath; in 
Ulyſſes, Diſſimulation; and in Yirgil's ueas, Mildneſs : 
Each of which may, by way of eminence, be call'd the 
Character of thoſe Heroes. _— 

Theſe are never to go alone, but always to be accompa- 
ny'd with others, to give them the ter Luſtre ; either 
by hiding their Defects, as in Achilles, whoſe Anger is 
palliated by a world of Courage : or by making them cen- 
tre in ſome ſolid Virtue, as in Ulyſſes, whoſe Diſſimulation 
makes a Part of his Prudence; and Zneas, whoſe Mild- 
_ is chiefly employ'd in a Submiſſion to the Will of the 

IS HH 
Theſe ſecondary Qualities of Courage, Prudence, and 
Submiſſion, make the goodneſs of the Characters of thoſe 
Heroes, and even of the Poems, 

Boſſu adds, that the Quality of Courage muſt always 
have a ſhare in the Character of a Hero, to ſerve as a Su 
port to the reft : The Heroic Character, therefore, he 
makes a Compound of three Kinds of Qualities. Thoſe of 
the firſt kind are neceſſary and eſſential to the Fable; thoſe 
of the ſecond are the Supplements, or Embelliſhments 
of the firſt ; and Courage, which ſuſtains the other two, 
make the third. | 

The firſt, which is the chief, is to be ſome univerſal 


Quality, to have place on all Occcaſions, and to diſtinguiſh 


the Hero wherever he is found. 

For the Unity of Character, we have Horace's expreſs 
Command, Sit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. Boſſu 
adds, that the Character is not leſs the Soul of the Hero 
and the whole Action, than the Fable is of the Poem; and 
of conſequence the Unity muſt be as exact in the one as 
the other: which accordingly we find obſery'd both by Ho- 
mer and Virgil, - 

The Unity of Character is ſomewhat different from that 
of the Manners: in the latter, the Unity or Equality con- 
fiſts in the not giving contrary Sentiments to the ſame Per- 
ſon, which is not ſufficient to the Unity of Character; but 
to this muſt be added, that the ſame Spirit muſt always 
appear on all Occafions, whether contrary or otherwiſe : 

us, ZEneas, ſhewing a deal of Goodneſs in the firſt Part 

of the Poem, and a world of Valour in the ſecond, but 
without diſcovering any of his former Piety and Gentle- 

neſs ; there had been no Offence againſt the Evenneſs of 
the Manners, but to the Unity of the Character there had. 
So that beſides the Qualities which have their particu- 


lar Place on different Occafions, there muſt be one to have 


place throughout, and to reign over all the others. With- 
out this there is no Character: as would be the Caſe, 
ſhould a Poet give his Hero the Piety of Z£neas, and the 
Courage of Achilles, without confidering the Severity of 
the one, and the Mildneſs of the other. 

A Hero, tis true, may be made as brave as Achilles, as 
mild or pious as ZEneas, and, if one will, as prudent as 
Ulyſſes ; but 'twould be a mere Chimera to imagine a Hero 
with the particular Courage of Achilles, the Picty of - 
neas, and the Prudence of Ulyſſes at the ſame time. Seo 
"Unity. 

The Unity of Character is not only to be kept in the 
Hero, and the ſeveral other Perſons of the Piece ; bur 
alſo in that of the Poem it ſelf : that is, all the Charac- 
ters, how oppoſite ſoever, muſt center and re-unite in that 
of the Hero; and be fo ſway'd by it, as that this alone 
may ſeem to govern throughout the whole. Thus Homer 
makes Wrath prevail throughout the whole Thad ; and 
Artifice and Diſſimulation throughout the Odyſſee: The 
iv'd every where, has its full 
ſwing, and is favour'd by the Similitude of the Characters 
of ſome of the other Perſons. Virgil had a great Difficulty 
to grapple with to preſerve this Unity ; in regard of tho 
direct Gppoſitien between the Humours of his Hero, and 
thoſe of ſome other of his Perſons, as Turnus, Mezentins, 
Dido, &c. He therefore takes care not to carry thoſe op- 
polite Characters to their full length, but moderates and 
reſtrains em: And as that Moderation could not flow na- 


turally 


Claudian's Conduct, in this reſpect, is unpardonable ; 
from the horrible Characters of Pluto and the Furies, with 
all the Terrors of Hell, he paſſes to the Gaiety and_Plea- 
ſures of the Graces, gilded Palaces, flowery Fields, Sc. He 
has as many different — Characters in his three 


Books, as Homer and Virgil in their ſixty. See Eric, &c. 


CHARACTER is alſo us'd for certain viſible 7 — 
ed there - 


which claim Reſpect, or Reverence to thoſe veſt 
with. 


Character of an Embaſſador from all Inſults. 


CHARACTER is alſo us'd, among Di vines, eſpecially 


thoſe of the Romiſh Church, for a. certain indelible Mark, 
or Impreſſion, which certain Sacraments leave behind 'em 
in thoſe who receive em. See SACRAMENT. 

The Sacraments that leave this Character, are incapa- 
ble of being repeated. The Character is generally ſup- 
pos'd to be ſomething Phyſical. 

"Tis the Sacraments of Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Or- 
dination, which leave ſuch indelible Character. | 

CHARACTER of 4 Plant, See GEnvus, CHARACTERI1S- 
TiC, £9c. / 

CHARACTERISTIC, in the general, is that which 
charaFerizes a Thing, or Perſon, I. e. conſtitutes its Cha- 
rafter, whereby it is diſtinguiſh'd. See CHAR Arx. 

CHARACTERISTIC, is peculiarly us'd in Grammar, for 
the principal Letter of a Word; which is preſerv'd in 
molt of its Tenſes and Meods, its Derivatives and Com- 


pounds. 
The Characteriſtic frequently ſhews its Etymology 3 


and ought conſtantly to be retain'd in its Orthography : 
Such is the Letter 7 in Courſe, Fort, &c. | 
The Characteriſtics are of great uſe in the Greek Gram- 
mar, eſpecially in the Formation of the Tenſes ; as being 
the ſame, in the ſame Tenſes of all Verbs of the ſame 
Conjugation, excepting in the Preſent Tenſe, which has 
ſeveral Charafteriflics and the Future, the Aoriſtus pri- 
mis, the Preterit perfect, and the Pluſyuam perfe 
Tenſe of the fourth Conjugation, which have two Charac- 
teriſtics. See Tznsz, VERB, Moop, c. 
CARAcrERISTIc of a Lagaritbm, is its Index, or Ex- 
Ponent. See INDEX, Oc. 4 
CHAaRactERISTIC Triangle of a Curve, in the higher 
Geometry, is a rectilinear right-angled Triangle, whoſe 
Hypothenuſe is a part of the Curve, not ſenfibly different 
from a right Line. Tis ſo call'd, becauſe Curve Lines 
are us'd to be diſtinguiſh'd hereby. See Cox vx. = 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the Semiordinate p m, (Tab. Analyſis, 
Fig. 7.) infinitely near another PM; then will Pp be the 
Differential of the Abſcifle : and letting fall a Perpendicu- 
lar, MR=Pp, R will be the Differential of the Se- 
miordinate. Draw, therefore, a Tangent TM; and the 


infinitely ſmall Arch Mn, will not differ from a right Line: 


conſequently M R is a rectilinear right-angled Triangle; 
and conſtitutes the Characteriſtic Triangle of that Curve. 
See TRIANGLE. | | 

CHARAG, the Tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay 
to the Grand Signior. | 

It conſiſts of 10, 12, or 15 Francs per Ann. according to 
the Eſtate of the Party. Men begin to pay it at 9 ar 16 
Years old; Women are diſpens'd with, as 1 Prieſts, Rab- 
bins, and Religious. | | 

CHARCOAL, a ſort of artificial Coal, or Fuel, conſiſt- 
ing of Wood half burnt; chiefly us'd where a clear firong 
Fire, without Smoke, is requir'd; the Humidity of the 
Wood being here moſtly diſſipated, and exhal'd in the Fire 
wherein it is prepar'd. See Fur, and Cox. 

The Microſcope diſcovers a ſurprifing Number of Pores 


in Charcoal: They are diſpos'd in order, and traverſe it - 


lengthwiſe ; ſo that there's no piece of Charcoal, how long 
ſoever, but may be eaſily blown thorow, If a Piece be 
broke 12 ſhort, it may be ſeen thro' with a Microſcope. 
In a Range, the 18th Part of an Inch long, Dr. Hook rec- 
kon'd 150 Pores; whence he concludes, that in a Charcoal 
of an Inch Diameter, there are not leſs than 5 Millions, ) 


hundred 24 thouſand Pores. 


"Tis to this prodigious Number of Pores, that the 
Blackneſs of Charcoal is owing : for the Rays of Light 
ſtriking on the Charcoal, are receiv'd and abſorb'd in its 
Pores, inſtead of being reflected; whence the Body muſt 
of neceſſity appear black: blackneſs in a Body being no 
more than a want of Reflexion. 


1 


The Majeſty of Kings gives em a Character, which 

rocures Reſpect from the People. A Biſhop ſhould ſuſtain 
his Character by Learning and ſolid Piety, rather than by 
worldly Luſtre, c. The Law of Nations ſecures the 


Charcoal was antiently ue d to diſtinguiſh the | 
Te 


let very deep within Ground. In effect, it proſe 
long, that there are many Pieces found Sade 105 
tient Tombs of the Northern Nations. de n 
M. Dodart ſays, there is Charcoal made of A 
bly as old as the Days of Cæſur: he adds th » Ptoly, 
kept fo well, that the Wheat may be ſtill aich it by 
from the Rye ; which he looks on as a Proof of ;, "ld 
ruptibility. . . | d l 
N The Method of making CnAncĩπĩtn. 
The beſt is that made of Oak, cut into 
about three Foot. The Ground whereon the Ot 
is to be perform'd, is bar'd of all the Turf, and or 
buſtible Matter; and is in form Circular, a Saale i 
driven in the Centre. This Area is fill'd up wilt 
eight Foot high, plac'd alternately lengthwiſe, and 
dicularly ; then cop'd atop into the Form of 3 Sign 
and all Inequalities fill'd up with ſmall Wood, til i. 
ry cloſe: the whole to be cover d over moderat 


with Turf, and other Rybbiſh. ely thick 


A moveable Skreen being then ſer up again | 
the Stake is pull'd up, and Fire ſet to dae Nile be Wind, 
into the qo, Charcoal and other Coal fully Walen 
the Vent, unnel a-top, is then cover d with Tut nd 
Vent-Holes made thro' the Stuff that covers the Pile. 
or three Foot apart, quite round, a Foot from the lun 
The next Day a new Range of Holes is made, ; My 
and a half below the firſt; and thus on to the Boten: g. 
ſerving, that as the Pile cools, and finks to the Cen 
mul be continually fed. with ſhort Wood, tern * 
remain unfir'd ; and that if any Part chars faſter than * 
the Vent-Holes there are to be ſtopp'd up. ""0 

A Pit is thus burnt in five or fix Days : As it cools, the 
Smoke grows thinner and bluer. The _ requires tuo 

y 


Charcoal for Pouder-Mills, is ufually made of Edu. 
Wood; the Proceſs the ſame, but finiſh'd in two Di 

CHARDS, in Gardening, The Chargs of Archie, 
are the Leaves of fair Artichoke Plants, ty d and wrapy'tyy, 
all over but the Top in Straw, during the Autumn and inte; 
this makes em grow white, and loſe ſome of their Bitternck, 

CAS of . Beets, are white Beets, cover'd with dr 


Dung, during the Winter Seaſon, when they pon 
is the 


Tops, with a downy Cotton Shoot; which i 
Chara, to be us'd in Pottages, Intermeſſes, &9c. 

CHARGE, in Gunnery, the Load of & Piece; or the 
Quantity of Pouder and Ball, or Shot, wherewith it is pe- 
par'd for Execution. See Gunrounzx, Barr, Snor, &c. 

The Rules for charging large Pieces in War, are, That 
the Piece be firſt clean'd or ſcour'd within fide ; that the 
proper Quantity of Gunpouder be next driven in and 
ramm'd down; care, however, being taken, that the Por 
der ben't bruis'd in ramming, which weakens its Effet; 
that a little Quantity of Paper, Hay, or the like, bv 
ramm'd over it, and that then the Ball, or Shot be intruded. 

If the Ball be redhot, a Tampion, or Trencher of geen 
Wood, to be driven in before it. 8 

The Weight of Gunpouder neceſſary for a Charge, i 
commonly in a ſubduple proportion to that of the Ball. & 
2 and Bur LE r. | 

HARGE, in Heraldry, is apply'd to any Figure, C 
Thing, bore, or re —4 in 1 or Coat of 
Arms; whether it be Animal, Vegetable, or other Mattes 
See BEarinG, EscuTcnton, Sc. 

Too many Charges are not deem'd ſo honourable a8 few- 
er. Sce CHRARG ED. 

Charges liar to the Art and Uſage of Armory, ® 
the Croſs, Chief, Pale Feſſe, &c. are call'd proper Clugiʒ 
and frequently Ordinaries. See Ou DIN AX. 

Bloom reſtrains the Term Charges to thoſe Additions, ® 
Rewards of Honours frequently plac'd on Eſcutcheons; a 
Cantons, Quarters, Gyrons, Flaſyues, &c. 

CARS, in the Manage, a Cake, Apparatus 4 
Unguent, made of Oil, Honey, Greaſe, Turpentine, 9. 7 
ſometimes of Lees of Wine, and other Matters, app 
externally to a Horſe, c. for the cure of Strains, Brv 
Swellings, &c. | 11 

CnAROR, or Overcharge, in Painting, is an exagget? 
Repreſentation of any Perſon; wherein the Likeneb » 
preſerv'd, but, withal, ridicul'd. 1 

Few Painters bave the Genius neceſſary to ſucceed 
theſe Charges: The Method is, to pick out and be « 
ſomething already amiſy in the Face, whether by 1070 
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„ Auddatey: thus, 6: g. if Natute have given a bliſtr d in the Diveeſs:of Chuan, b 
aue large ſs extra Fügantly long — if 4 0 i ry 4 3 Nee 
tra a 3 = e ale < "— ö ung 

hot Fainting ie ſhall be 4 NOTE 


Strum ih Heraldry, 4 Shield, carrying on it ſome 


— 4 little — * than ofdinary, the Pairiter 
f 4 


+ ber, ſhort, in the Painti 
- erg? — df the other Parts. 


eſs, is ſaid to be che therewith. 


or Impfels 1 1 
| one Bearing, or Charge, has ſo 

ſo, hrs it is property ſaid to be ** 
11157 of 2d. is 36 Pigs ; Sec Lx Av, Oe. 
CH ARIEN TISMUS, in 


en d by a Jeſt, See S ANAL. 
amine xffetfinn en. 1 1 PS.” 
1OT. Seo Coach. We 


Anis a Feaſt celebtated by the Romans, on the 
- jth of the 


ie was al e 
0 5 calls it the Day of good Cheer. 


CHARISTICAR 


7 Hoſpital, or Benefice. 
| _ * among the Greeks, were a kind of 
Donatories, or Cortitnendatories, who enjoy'd all the Re- 
enues of Hoſpitals and Monafteries, wit 


_ the Jconbclaſtes, particularly Conſtantine Copro- 


Imus, the abo d Enemy of the Monks, whoſe Monaſte- 


es he gave away to Strangers. | | | 
11 L Times, the Keaperord and Patriarchs gave many 
People of Quyaliry, not by way of Gift, to e — 
emporal Advantage from ; but to repair, beautify, ani 
xatronlze 'eni, 8 | | 

lr Avatice crept in, and thoſe in good Condition 
rete giveh, eſpecially ſuch as were rich ; and at laſt they 


d Men. 


were All given away, rich and your, thoſe of Men an of 
n 


omen; and that do Laymen and m 

M. Coutelier, in his Eccleſiæ Grece 
he fort of theſe 1 
ſometimes for two Lives. 3 

CHARITATIVE, in the Canon Law, a charitative Ad, 
r Subſidy, is a moderate Allowance . which a Council 
ratits 4 Biſhop upon any urgent Occafion ; e. gr. when his 
pk will not bear his Expences to a Council, Qc. 
CHARITY, one of the three gtand Theological Virtues, 
conſiſting in the Love of God, and our Neighbour. See 
V Tun. 

Charity is the Habit, or Diſpofition of loving God with 
all our Heart, and our Neighbour as our ſelves. It has 


ſeo material Objects, therefore, as the Schools expreſs it, 


vis. God, and our Neighbour, | 

Charity is peculiarly us'd for the Effect of a Moral Vir- 
tue, which conſiſts in ſupplying the Neceffities of others, 
whether with Money, Counkel, Aſſiſtance, or the like. See 
BtxzvoLtnct, 5 

Carty Schbols, ars Schools erected and maintain'd in 
various Pariſhes, by the voluntary Contributions of the In- 
babitants, for teaching pobe Children to read, write, and 
other tieceflary Parts of Education. See Schoor. | 

ln mot Charity Schools, the Children are likewiſe cloth'd 
and E to Trades, Services, Cc. on the ſame charita- 
die Foundation. | 


Charity Schools are but of a few Tears ſtanding : They 


were began in London; and have ſince ſpread throughout 


moſt of the confiderable Towns of England and Wales. In 


the Tear 1510 = h 
3 n 1 of the Charity Schools in and 


Ore of Schools 88. of Boys taught therein 2181. of 
"rs 1221, Boyscloth'd 186 Y In al 
2 5 1114. na 2Þ77. 
s not cloth'd 373. 
Gills nn 373-0 In all For. 


Note, Out of the whole, 96 7 Boys, and 407 Girls, had 
put out Apprentices, , 
; ikewiſe a CnAaziTABLE Corpora- 
ur Oe Relief of the induſtrious Poor, erected by the 
dk S os for enabling indigent Manufacturers and Tra- 
there bat © up Money at common and legal Intereſt ; 
05 Fry a und of 30000 J. rais'd for that End. 

den whit nz, There are ſeveral Religious Or- 
Dien, for th a Mis Title : one inſtituted by 8. John de 
3 e ſtance of the Sick : This Inſtitute was 
in 161 Th 520, by Leo X. and confirm'd by Paul V. 
wholly to th © Religious of this Order apply themſelves 
Gu hiv © vervice of the Diſeas d. . 

Y of the Holy Viigin, is a Religious Order eſta- 


Calends of March 3 f. e. on the 19 h öf Fe. 


nage derives it 


on to whom is given the Enjoyment of the Revenues'of a 


t giving an Ac- 
ereof to any Perſon. The original of cle Abuſe is 


bnumenta, gives us 
theſs Donations: they were given for Life, 


CHA 
Guy Lord - Folnville, 
fa 
VIII. and Clement VI. | lf (© _ 4 

In each Pariſh of Paris, is a Society of Women, who ap- 
ply themſelves to find out and relieve the Wants of the 
or of the Partſh 5 and on this Account call'd, Dames de 
la Charite, and Setrs de la Charite. To 14. 
CHAREKING, or CHARRING, the burning of Wood 


& L do make Charcoal. See Cnancoar, 
hetoric, a Figure whetein a 


CHARKS, Pit-Coal charked, or charr*4. Sce Coar. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN, in Aſtronomy, ſeven Stars in the 
Conſtellation Urſa Major; call'd alſo Pleiades. Sce Przi- 
Abs; ſet alſo Uns A Major. 5 | 

 CHARLATAN, or CHARLETAN, an Empiric, or 
Quack, who retails his Medicines on a publick Stage, and 
draws the People about him with his —— Feats 
of Activity, Sc. See Erik. 

F The Word, according to Cale ine, comes from the Ita- 
lian Ceretano ; of Ceretum, a Town near Spoletto in Italy, 
where theſe Im are faid to have firſt riſen. Me- 
Urculatarius, of Circulator. 

CHARM, a Magic Power, or Spell, by which, with the 
Aſſiſtance of the Devil, Sorcerers and Witches are fuppos'd 
to do wondrous Things, far ſurpaſſing the Powers of Na- 
ture. See Mxore. a 

Phylacteries, Ligatures, Cc. are kinds of Charms. See 
PryLacrzay, LreArbnz, Se. | 

The Word comes from the Latin Carmen, Verſe. See 
CAAME N. 

We have the Hiſtory of a notable Charm, wherewith 
great Things are = ew ny to have been done in the way 
of Poifoning, and Tormenting; deferib'd by a famous Sor- 
cerer, one Bras de Forthen, under Sentence of Death in 
France, as follows. . 

It confifts of a new Earthen Pot, varniſh'd, not bought 
nor bargain'd for; wherein is put Sheep's Blood, Wool, 
Hair of feveral Beaſts, with poiſonous Herbs, mix'd to- 
gether with a great deal of Grimace, and ſuperſtitious Ce- 
remonies, uttering certain Wotds, and invoking Devils. 
This Pot is laid in a ſecret Place in the Neighbourhood 
where the Miſchief is to be done, and ſprinkled with Vi- 

gar, according to the Effect it is to produce. The Charm 
holds a certain time, and cannot be taken away, but either 
by the Party that lodg'd it, or ſome ſuperior Power which 
overcomes it. c 

CHARNEL, Portico, or Gallery, ordinarily about the 
Church Tard; over which were antiently diſpos d the Bones 
of the Dead, when the Fleſh was conſum d. 

The Charnels, or Charnel-Houſes, are now uſually conti- 
guous to the Church, | | 

CHART, or Sea-CHART, a Hydrographical Map; or 
a Projection of ſore Part of the Sea, in Plano; for the Uſe 
of N * ; mer See Mar, and Prxojzcrion. 

The Invention of Sea Charts, Fournier refers to Henry 
Son of John King of Zu/itania. They differ very conſidè- 
rably from Geographical, or Land Maps, which are of no 
uſe in Navigation. Nor are Sea Charts all of the ſame 
Kind ; fome being what we call Plain Charts, others Re- 
auced, or Mercator's Chart, and others Globular Charts. 
Plain Crnanrs, are thoſe wherein the Meridians and 
TRIS, are exhibited by right Lines parallel to each 
other. 2 

Theſe Ptolemy, in his Geography, rejects for the follow- 
ing Faults; tho their Inventor jadg d — of good uſe, and 
Experience has conſirm d his Judgment; eſpecially in ſhort 
Voyages. 3 

heir Defects are, 1. That fince in reality all the Meri- 
dians meet in the Poles ; tis abſurd to repreſent em, eſpe- 
cially in large Charts, by parallel right Lines. 2. That 
Plain Charts exhibit the Degrees of the ſeveral Paral- 
lels, equal to thoſe of the Equator ; and of conſequence 
the Diſtances of Places lying Eaſt and Weſt, much larger 
than they ſhould be, And, 3. In a Plain Chart, while the 
ſame Rhumb is kept, the Veſſel appears to be carry'd in 
a great Circle ; which yet is falſe. 


But notwithſtanding theſe Defects in the Plain Chart, 


yet the Eafineſs of its Application has ſo reconcil'd it to the 
Mariners, that 'tis us'd almoſt alone ; in exclufion of the 
more accurate ones. 

| Conſtruftion of a Plain Cu AR r. 

1. Draw a right Line, as AB, (Tab. Hydregraphy, Fig. 
9.) and divide it into as many equal Parts, as there are 
Degrees of Latitude in the Portion of the Sea to be repre- 
ſented. 2. Add another to it at right Angles BC, divided 
into as many Parts, and thoſe equal to one another and 
to the former, as there are Degrees of Longitude in the 
Portion of the Sea to be repreſented. 3. Compleat the Paral- 
lelogram ABC P, and reſolve its Area into little Squares; 
then right Lines, parallel to A B and CD, will be Meri- 
dians ; and thoſe parallel to AD and BC Parallels. 4. The 
Coaſts, Iſlands, Bays, Sands, . Sc. inſert from a * 
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laid down under May. 1 7 es 
Hence, 1. the Latitude and Longitude of a Ship being 
given, her Place is eaſily exhibited in the Chart.. 2. The 


laces F and G; to and from which the * being 
given in a Map, the right Line E G, drawn from don jon x 


to the other, makes, with the Meridian AB, 
AFG, equal to the Inclination of the Rhumb : And fince 
the Parts Fr, 12, 4 G, intercepted between e uidiſtant 
Parallels, are equal; and the Ineſination of the right Line 
FG, to all the Meridians or right Lines parallel to A B, is 
the ſame; the right Line F G truly repreſents the Rhumb. 
Afﬀer the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that they exhi- 
bit the Latus Mecodynamicum, or Miles of Longitude truly. 
Coroll. Plain Charts, en myy he us d gh wed 
good purpoſe in directing a Ship; provided care | 
there Aim no Error in the Pikante of the Places Fand G. 
Conſtruttion of a Scale to correct the Errors of the Diſ- 
tances in Plain CHARTS. 


1. Upon the right Line AB, (Tab. Fig. 10.) from the 


Map transfer five Degrees, and divide em into 300 e ual 
Parts, or Geographical Miles. 2. On this deſcribe a ſmall fir. 
cle A CB, to be divided into go equal Parts : If then tis 
defir'd to know how many Miles make five Degrees in the 


transfer it on to the Diameter AB; the number of Miles 
requir'd will here be ſhewn. 


Coroll., If then a Ship fail on an Eaſtern or Weſtern 


Rhumb, out of the Equator; the Miles anſwering to che 


Degrees of Longitude, will be found as in the preceding 


Article. If it fail on any Collateral Rhumb, fill the ſail- 


ing is ſuppos'd to be an Eaſtern or Weſtern Rhumb, in an. 


intermediate Parallel, between the Parallel of the Place 


whence the Ship proceeds, and the Parallel of the Place at 


which ſhe arri ves. | ; 
"Tis true, this Reduction, by an arithmetically mean 
Parallel, is not accurate; yet is it frequently us d in Prac- 
tice, as being accommodated to the Apprehenſions of the 
generality of Mariners. In effect, it does not err any thing 
conſiderable, if the whole Courſe be divided into Parts, 
whereof each does not exceed one Degree ; whence ie oh 
pears adviſable, not to take the Diameter of the Semicirc 


AB above one Degree, and to divide it almoſt into Geo- 
. falſe: it is found by Experience very accurate, and vichal 


N Miles. 0 


or the Applicatiou of the Plain CAT in failing. See 


Plain SAILING. EF any 

Reduced CuAxr, or CHART of Reduction, is that 
wherein the Meridians are repreſented by right Lines con- 
verging towards the Poles; and the Parallels by right Lines 
parallel to one another, but unequal. s 5 

Theſe, therefore, it appears by their Conſtruction, muſt 
correct the Errors of the Plain Charts. | 

But fince the Parallels ſhould cut the Meridians at right 
Angles; theſe Charts are defective, inaſmuch as they ex- 
hibit the Parallels inclin'd to the Meridians. 

Hence another kind of Reduced Charts has been invent- 
ed, wherein the Meridians are parallel, but the Degrees 
thereof unequal ; call'd Mercator's Charts. 

Mercator's Cu AR x, is that wherein the Meridians and 
Parallels are repreſented by parallel right Lines; but the 
Degrees on the Meridians are unequal ; till increafing, as 
they approach the Pole, in the ſame proportion as thoſe of 
the Parallels decreaſe : by means whereof, the ſame Pro- 
portion is preſerv'd between 'em as on the Globe. 

This Chart has its Name from that of the Author who 
firſt propos'd it for uſe, and made the firſt Chart of this 
Projection, N. Mercator: but neither was the Thought ori- 
ginally his own, as having been hinted by Prolemy near 
2000 Years ago: Nor is the Perfection of it owing to him; 
our Countryman Mr. Myigbt being the firſt who demon- 
ſtrated it, and ſhew'd a ready way of conſtructing it, by 
enlarging the Meridian Line by the continual Addition of 
Secants. 

Conſtruction of Mercator's CHART. 

1. Draw a right Line, and divide it into equal Parts, re- 
preſenting Degrees of Longitude either in the Equator, 
or in the Parallel wherein the Chart is to terminate. From 
the ſeveral Points of Diviſion erect Perpendiculars to re- 
WR Meridians ; fo as right Lines may cut em all un- 

er the ſame Angle, and therefore repreſent Rhumbs : 
Thus far as in the Plain Chart. 

That the Degrees of the Meridians may have their juſt 
proportion to thoſe of the Parallels, the former are to be 
increas'd ; in regard the latter continue the ſame, by rea- 
ſon of the Paralleliſm of the Meridians. See DzCREE. 

With the Interval therefore of one Degree in the Equa- 
tor CD, (Tab. Hydrcg. Fig. 11.) deſcribe the Quadrant 
CDE, and in D erect a Perpendicular DG; make the 
Arch DL equal to the Parallel of Latitude, and thro' L 
draw CG: this CG will be the enlarg'd Degree of the 
Meridian, to be transferr'd to the Meridian of the Chart : 
The reſt as in Plain Charts. 


Cams) 


ble of Longitudes and Latitudes, in the ſame manner as is 


In Practice, ſuppoſe it requir'd to draw ,. 
Chart from the — Degree of North Latin rt 
zoth, and from the 6th Degree of Longitude to the % 
Firſt draw a right Line repreſenting the goth p,.*"% 
the Equator ; which divide into 12 equal Parts. ae o 
Degrees of Longitude the Chart is to contain. I the 1 
Line of equal Parts, on a Scale whereof 100 58 
equal to each of theſe Degrees of itude; . u. 
extreme of the Line raiſe two Perpendiculars, to each 
two parallel Meridians to be divided, by the contin 
_ of 1 which are pl to increaſe in delt 

roportion, as the De of Longitude ſho 

ie be Diftance from” i N 

us, the Diſtance from 40 Dep. of Latin 

131 f equal Parts, from the Scale which is e. le 
40 Deg. 3o Min. For the Diſtance. from 41 Des 
Deg. take 1337 equal Parts, from the Scale whit, 04 
Secant of 41 Deg. 30 Min. and ſo on to the laſt h ' the 
your Chart, which will be 154 equal Parts, r of 
cant of 49 Deg. 30 Min. and will give the Diſtance [2 & 
Deg. of Latitude to 50 Deg. By this means, the Den 4 
of Latitude will be augmented, in the ſame Proponin + 
the Degrees of Longitude on the Globe decreaſe ** 

The Meridians being divided, add the Card. or Con 


Parallel os: in the Compaſſes take the Interval 50, and paſs; chufing ſome convenient Place near the Mid 
— hs EE: | — : From this draw a Line parallel to the ander => 


dians, which will be the North Rhumb ; and from 4: 
the other 31 Points of the Compaſs are to be ſet off 92 
Comp Ass. 8 2 5 ö 
Laſtly, lay down the Towns, Ports, Iſlands, Coag, * 
from a Table of Longitudes and Latitudes; and the Chur 


is . | | 

In Mercator's Charts, the Scale changes as the Latitude i 
chang'd : If then, v. g. a Ship fails between the 4oth and 
5oth Parallels of Latitude, the Degrees of the Meridiay 
between thoſe two Parallels, are to be the Scale for me 
ſuring the Ship's Way: Whence it follows, that tho the 
Degrees of Longitude be equal in extent on the (ly; 
yet they muſt contain unequal Numbers of Miles d 
Leagues; and that they will decreaſe as they approach 
nearer the Pole, becauſe meaſur d by a Magnitude cont. 


nually increaſing.) 


This Chart. 18 demonftratively true 3 tho to appearance 
eaſy of Application. In effect, it has all the Qualification 


requir'd to render it of ſervice in Navigation ; yet do the 
enerality of Mariners decline the uſe of it, and rather 
chuſe to keep the old erroneous Plain Chart. 
For the Uſe of Mexcator's Cuant in ſailing, See My: 
cator's SAILING, 

Globular CHART, is a Projection ſo call'd, from the C 
formity it bears to the Globe it ſelf; lately propos d to the 
World by, Meſſrs, Sener, Wilſon, and Harris; where 
in the Meridians are inclin'd; the Parallels equidiſtat 
both, and curvelinear ; and the Rhumbs real Spiral, a 
on the Surface of the Globe. 

This Projection is yet in its Infancy ; and the Sect 
thereof in a few Hands: We have bur little to ſay there 
fore as to its Merits or Failings ; e'er long its Conttruftion 
and Uſe will be made publick. In the mean time, we mij 
be allow'd to expect great Matters from it, as. it comes out 
under the Protettion of his Majeſty's Patent, and with the 
Recommendations of ſeveral able Navigators, and among 
others that of Dr. Halley ; and as it has already ſtood the 


Teſt of a pretty ſevere Inquiſition, The Cavillings of Mr. | 


Haſleden, who has thought fit to cenſure it &'er he know 
what it is, will weigh but little; and the leſs, as 'tis 10 
longer a Secret what are the Motives that have inflam d tis 
Zeal. We ſhall only add, that the Projection is perfetty 
agreeable to Nature, and therefore eafily conceivable; ad 
that it has been found to anſwer very exactly, even in ie. 


ry large Diſtances where its failure, if it have any, mult 


needs be moſt conſpicuous. See GToBULAR Sailing. 
Cu Ax rs compos d by Rhumbs and Diſtances, are thoſe 
wherein there are no Meridians or Parallels; but all i 
fected by the Rhumbs, and the Scale of Miles. 
Theſe are chiefly us d by the French, eſpecially in the 
Mediterranean. FF 
They are patch'd up, without any great Art, from 
Obſervations of the Mariners; any regular Account the 
fore how to make them would be needleſs. They are ) 
us'd in ſhort Voyages. | : 
CHARTA primarily fignifies a fort of thick Pape, 1 
unlike our Cap-Paper. See Par ER; ſee alſo CUT 
CuARTA Emporetica, in Pharmacy, c. a ki * 
* made very ſoft and porous, us d to filtre withal. 
MYORETICA, FiLTER, Oc. Cher 
Cn Ax TA is alſo us'd in our antient Cuſtoms for a 
ter, or Deed in Writing, See CHARTER. _ 
CnaRTA Magna, the Great Charter, is an antient” 
ment, containing ſeveral Privileges and Liberties gran 


to the Church and State, by Edward the Confeſſor; 1 


A Ne 
7 | | ad fer. 


—_ 3 he Feudal Laws of Villiam the 
ther with e l all confirm d by the ſuc- 
Conq gr# above thirty times. See Mona Charta. 
cel b % Fre | 1 of — 9 
n | ks | -Poll. 
Carl Simplexy"ie's Ace Deed, or pu 
PP. | nig [e defendendo, is the of a 
8 Pardongtionis an in his own defence. See 


Menstü rd ar dbonarionit Utlagarie, is the form of Par- 
of a Man wh is outlaw'd. See OuTLAwRY. | 

don ARTEL or CARTEL, a Letter of Defiance, or a 

— — fngle Combat ; much in uſe when thoſe 
a * 3 d, for the 

Combats dne age ae tr Controverſies at Law. See 


otherwiſe to min | 
ai DvEL, CHAMPION, Ec. 


I CHARTA, an Inſtrument, or written 
3 under the Seal of a Prince, Lord, 
Church, Chapter, e eee 
aFon ſays; Donations are ſometimes made in Charters, 
g B er peruam rei Memoriam. He adds; that of Charter 
2 — are Royal, others of private Perſons. | 3 
—_ Royal, ſome are Private, ſome Common, ſome Uni- 
reefs! f 2099 xe CN | 
ate Charters, ſome are de puro Feoffamento, 
— Pr. condirionali Feoffamento, others of Recognition, 
conditional, others of Confirmation, &c. 


others 


. an rant F the King, are thoſe whereby a King 


ant to a Perſon, or Community; v. g. a Charter 
7 that a Perſon ſhall not be impanell'd on a 
NE IG of Pardon, is that whereby a Perſon is for- 
given a Felony, or other Offence againſt the King's Crown 
and Dignity. See PAR Dom. 1 6270 * 
Cnak TER of the Foreſt, is that wherein the Laws of 
the Foreſt are compriz'd and eſtabliſh'd, together with the 
Mrgna Charta, or Great Charter. See FoxtsT. 40 0 
Great Cu AR TER, or Magna Charta. See Macna Charta. 
The Word Charter comes from the Latin Charta, anti- 
ently us d for a publick or authentick Act, a Donation, 


Contract, c. from the Greek une, thick Paper, or Paſt- p 


board, whereon publick Acts were uſed to be wrote. 
CAR TER-Hosſe. See CHArRTREVSE, s. 
Cnaxrzx-TLand, in Law, is ſuch as a Man holds by 
Charter; that is, by Evidence in writing; otherwiſe 'call'd 
Freehold. See FRREHRBOIL. fig 3604 ; £9 

This the Saxons call'd Bockland: which \Lambard ren 
ders, Terra ex ſcripto. See BockranD. © - 

It was held on more eaſy Conditions than the Folkland; 
or Terra ſine ſcripto, held without writing: the former 
being bereditaria, libera & immunis ; whereas the latter 
cenſum penſitabat annuum atque officiorum. quadam ſervi- 
mute erat obligatus. See FOLKLAND. & ne D 

CHARTERPARTY, in Commerce, the Inſtrument of 
Freightage ; or Articles of Agreement for the Hire of a Veſ- 


W 1; or the Invoice or Cargo of a Veſſel. See Fazicnr, Cc. 


W tain Sum to be 


The Charterparty is to be in writing; and to be ſign d 


both by the 1 60 or the Maſter of the Ship; the 


Merchant who freights it. 

The Charter party is to contain the Name and the Bur- 
den of the Veſſel; thoſe of the Maſter and the Freighter; 
the Price or Rate of Freight; the Time of loading and 
unloading ; and the other Conditions agreed on. 

Tis properly a Deed, or Policy, whereby the Maſter or 
Proprietor of the Veſſel engages to furniſh immediately a 
tight ſound Veſſel, well equipp'd, caulk'd and ſtopp'd, pro- 
rided with Anchors, Sails, Cordage, and all other Furni- 
ture to make the Voyage requir'd, as Equipage, Hands, 
Vittuals, and other Munitions ; in conſideration of a cer- 
paid by the Merchant for the Freight. 
Laſtly, the Ship, with all its Furniture, and the Cargo, are 
reſpectively ſubjected to the Conditions of the Charter party. 
be Charterparty differs from a Bill of Lading, in that the 
firlt is for the entire Frei ht, or Lading, and that both for 
going and returning; whereas the latter is only for a Part 
of the Freight, or at moſt only for the Voyage one way. 
*. — Preſident . ſays, the Word comes from hence, 
mat per medium Charta incidebatur, & ſic fiebat Charta 
Partita; becauſe in the Time when Notaries were leſs 
common, there was only an Act of Convention for both Par- 
wel this they cut in two, and gave each his Portion, and 
oo N. together at their Return, to know if each had 

* ls Part. This he obſerves to have ſeen praQtis'd in 
7 'me agreeable to the Method of the Romans, who, 
wic Stipulations, us'd to break a Staff, each Party re- 

ch a Moiety thereof as a Mark. 

* — Readendis, a Writ which lies againſt him 

ref 1 ers of Feoffment intruſted to his keeping, and 
On N to deliver them to the Owner. 

RTOP HYLAX, an Officer in the Church of Con- 


ſtantinople, 


| Godin mY the grand Chartophylax the Judge of all 
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Cauſes, and the right Arm of the Patriarch. He adds, 
that he was the Depoſitory or Keeper of all the Charters 
relating to the Eccleſiaſtical Rights; that he preſided over 
Matrimonial Cauſes, and was Judge of all the Sung. Hs 
drew up all Sentences and Deciſions of the Patriarch, who 
fign'd and ſeal'd them; prefided in the grand Council of 
the Patriarch, took cognizance of all Matters and Cauſes 
Ecclefiaſtical and Civiſ, whether among the Clergy, the 
Monks, or the People. | 1 32 3 

He took place of all the Bi ſhops; tho himſelf only a 
Deacon; A, 7 on occafion, diſcharg'd the Functions of the 
Prieſts : He had twelve Notaries under him. 
The Chartophylax' was the ſame at Conſtantinople with 
the Chartulary at Rome. Sce CuARTULART. 

There were, in reality, two Officers who bore this Title ; 
the one for the Court, the other for the Patriarch; the firſt 
call'd alſo Regiſtrator, and the latter Scrinarius: tho the 
two are uſually confounded together. TLeunclavius, and 
others, confound: Chartaphylar with Chartulary. 

'The Word is form'd 2am, and guanrle, Cuſtodio x 
and ſigniſies Charter- Keeper. | 
CHARTREUSE, a Monaſtery of Carthu/ians ; fo call'd 
from the Name of a fteep rocky Place, in a frightful De- 
ſart five Leagues from Grenoble in France; where 8. 
Bruno retir'd from the World, and firſt inſtituted the Or- 
der of Carthuſians. See Cartrnusran. 

The Name has ſince paſs d to all Houſes of Carthuſians 5 
and that near Grenoble, is now diſtinguiſh'd by the Name 
of the great Chartreuſe. 

That of London, corruptly call'd Charterhouſe, is now 
converted into a College, call'd from its Founder Sutton's 
Hoſpital ; firſt endow'd, with 4000 J. per Annum, ſince im- 
prov'd to ο Lean: 

It is to conſiſt of decay'd Gentlemen, Soldiers, and Mer- 
chants ; eighty of whom have a plentiful Maintenance of 
Diet, Lodging, Clothes, Phyſick, c. living together in a 
Collegiate manner; and of Scholars, or Youths, 44 of 
whom are taught, and ſupply'd with Neceſſaries, and ſuch 
of them as are fit for the Univerſity ſent thither, with an 
Exhibition of 20 J. per Annum, for eight Years; the reſt 
ut to Trades. „nn | 
For the Superintendeney of this Hoſpital, there are 13 
Overſeers, or Regulators, appointed by the King's Letters 
Patent'under the Great Zeal ; and *. of the prime Qua- 
lity. The ordinary Officers are, .a Maſter, Preacher, Re- 
gifter, Treafurer, School-Mafter, c. 4281 

CHARTREUX, Religious of the Order of 8. Bruno, 

call'd alſo Cartbuſſans. See CanrrusAns. 
 CHARTULARY; CHARTULARIUS, a Title given 

to an antient Officer in the Latin Church, who had the 

Care of Charters and Papers relating to publick Affairs. 

The Charzulary prefided in E ſtical Judgments, in 
lieu of the Pope. | ; 

In the Greek Church, the Chartulary was call'd Charto- 
phylar; but his Office was there much more conſiderable ; 
and ſome even diſtinguiſh the Chartulary from the Char- 
tophylax in the Greek Church. See CHARTOYRHYLAx. 

CHASE, in Law, is us'd for a driving of Cattel to or 
from any Place; as to a Diſtreſs, a Fortler, £96. 

Cn Ask, or CHAck, is alſo a Place of Retreat for Deer 
and wild Beaſts; of a middle kind, between a Foreſt and 


a Park; being uſually leſs than a Foreſt, and not pofleſs'd 


of ſo many Privileges; but wanting, v. g. Courts of Attacb- 
ment, Swanimote, and Fuſtice Seat. See Forts. 

Yer is it, of a larger Extent, and ſtock'd both with a 
greater Diverſity of wild Beaſts, or Game, and more Keep- 
ers than a Park. See Parx. ; 

Crompton obſerves, that a Foreſt cannot be in the Hands 
of a Subject, but it forthwith loſes its Name, and becomes 
a Chaſe ; in regard, all thoſe Courts loſe their Nature 
when they come into the Hands of a Subject; and that 
none but the King can make a Lord Chief Juſtice in Eyre 
of the Foreſt. See Jus rick in Eyre. 

Yet the ſame Author adds, that a Foreſt may be grant- 
ed by the King to a Subject, in fo ample a manner, as that 
there may be a Court of Attachment, Swanimote, and a 
Court equivalent to a Fuſtice Seat. 

CHASE, in the Sea Language, is to purſue a Ship; 
which is call'd alſo giving Chaſe. 

A ſtern Cn ASE, is when the Chaſer follows the Chaſed 
a- ſtern, directly 1 the ſame Point of the Compaſs. To 
lie with a Ship's Fore- foot in a Chaſe, is to ſail, and meet 
with her by the neareſt Diſtance, and ſo to croſs her in her 
Way, or to come a- croſs her Fore- foot. | 

A Ship is ſaid to have @ good Chaſe, when ſhe is ſo built 
forward on, or a-ſtern, that ſhe can carry many Guns to 
ſhoot forwards or backwards; and ſo hath either 4 good 


forward, or good ſtern Chaſe. 


Cn a8£-Gwuns, are ſuch whoſe Ports are either in the Head 
(and then they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in the 
Stern, which are only uſeful when they are purſu'd or chas'4 


by any other Ship. See Gun, | "SE; iu 
CAGE 


as 
* 


CHE. 


Cnavt of A Cum, is the whole Bore, or Legch of a Piece 
taken within fide. See Gun. | 


_ CHASING, a Method of working, or enriching Gold, | 
blazon by the firſt Square, which is in Chief on the 


Silver, Oc. properly call'd Ezcha/ing. See ExchasIxs. 
CHASM. See Hi Arus. l. 
CHATELET, antiently fighify'd a little Caſtle, or For- 

_ wherein the Chatelain, or Governour lodg d. See 
ASTLE, | | | | 
At preſent, the Term is us'd for certain Courts of Juſtice 

eſtabliſh'd in ſeveral Cities in France : The grand Chate- 

let in Paris, v. g. is the Place where the Prefidial, or ordi- 
nary Court of 1 of the Pre vot of Paris is kept ; con- 
fitting of a Prefidial, a Civil Chamber, criminal Chamber, 
and a Chamber of Policy, The Term ſignifies the ſame at 

Montpelier, Orleans, &cc. | | h 
The little Chatelet at Paris, is an antient Fort, now 

ſerving as a Priſon. bh Bk . 
The Word is a Diminutive of Chateau, d from Caf 

tellum, a Diminutive of Cuſtrum; or from Caſtellerum, a 

Diminutive of Caftellzm. | | 
CHATTELS, Catals, Catalla, a Norman Term, under 

which were antiently comprehended all moveable Goods; 

thoſe immoveable being term'd Fief, or, as we now ſay, Fee. 

But in the modern Senſe of the Word, Chattels ate all 
ſorts of Goods, moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as 
are in the Nature of Freehold, or Parcel thereof. | 

Chattels are either Perſonal, or Real. 

Cnarrzts Perſonal, are ſuch as do either belong imme- 
diately to the Perſon of a Man, as his Horſe, Sword, Goc. 
or ſuch Things as being injuriouſly with-heid from him, a 
Man has no way to recover but by Perſonal Action. | 

Cnarrzrs Real, are either ſuch as do not _— 
immediately to the Perſon, but to ſome other thing, by way 
of Dependance; as Charters of Land, 1 upon a Tree, 
gc. or ſuch as neceflarily iſſue out of ſome immoveable 
Thing to a Perſon ; as a Leaſe, or Rent for Yeats. 

Spelman defines Chattels to be Bona quecungue mobilia 
e immobilia; proprit tamen ea bonorum pars, que in ant- 
malibus conſiſtar, à quorum capitibus res igſe, ſalias capita, 
alias capitalia dictæ ſumt. 

CHAUNTRY, or CHANTRY, was antiently a Church, 
or Chapel endow'd with Lands, or other yearly Revenue, 
for the Maintenance, formerly, of one or more Prieſts, dail 
ſaying or finging Maſs for the Souls of the Donors, and ſuc 

ers as they appointed. : 42 

Hence, CuaunTay Rents, are Rents paid to the Crown 
by the Servants, or Purchaſers of Chauntry Lands. 

CHAUF-WAX. : See 2 

CHAUSSE-TRAPE. CATrTRor. 

CHAZINZARIANS, a Sect of Hereticks, who roſe in 
Armenia in the VIIth Century. 

They are alſo call'd Staurolatræ, which, in Greek, ſigni- 
fes the ſame as Chazinzarian in Armenian, viz. Adorer 
of the Croſs ; they being charg d with adoring the Croſs alone. 

In other Reſpects they were Neſtorians ; and admitted 
two Perſons in Jeſus Chriſt. Tho they had further Singu- 
larities, recounted by Nicephorus, L. xviii. c. 54. particu- 
larly their holding an annual Feaſt, in Memory of the Dog 
of their falſe Prophet Sergius; which they call'd Artai- 
zartes. 

The Word is form'd of the Armenian Chazus, Croſs. In 
the Greek Text of Nicephorus, they are call'd Chatzint2a- 
rians, ur : | 

CHECK Roll, a Book containing the Names of ſuch as 
are Attendants, and in pay to the King, or other great 
Perſons ; as their Houſhold Servants. 

It is otherwiſe call'd the Che Roll. See Ror r. 

Clerk of the Cnxcx, is an Officer in the King's Houſ- 
hold, who has the Check and Controulment of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, and all the Uſhers belonging to the Royal 
Family, See YEOMAN, E9c. 

Cnzcx, in Falconry, is where a Hawk forſakes her na- 
tural Flight, to follow Rooks, Pies, or other Birds that 
come in fight. | 

CHECKER. See Excurzqvprr, | 

CHECK Y, in Heraldry, is where the Shield, or a part 
thereof, as a Bordure, &c. is checquer'd, or divided into 
Checquers, or Squares. 

ere there 1s but one Row of Squares, it is not pro- 
perly call'd Checky, but Countercomponed. See CounTrr- 

COMPONED. 

Checky, according to Colombiere, is one of the moſt noble 
and antient Figures in all 2 and ought never to be 

iven, but to Perſons who have Iain ui ſn'd themſelves in 


ar: for it repreſents a Cheſs-Board, which it ſelf is a 


Repreſentation of a Field of Battel. The Pawns and Men, 
plac'd on both Sides, repreſent the Soldiers of the two Ar- 
mies; which move, attack, advance, or retire, according 
to the Will of the two Gameſters, who are the Generals. 
wr te d of Metal, and Co 

Checky is always compos etal, lour. Some 
Authors would have it rank'd among the Sorts of Furs, 


OS 0 
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ces: they are plac'd 


When the whole Eſcutcheon is has | | 
dinarily contain fix Ranges: There is — 4 e ir 
ing to expreſs em; only it muſt be obſerv'd,. 1; ra 

| * 


0 
ſide. 80 that if that be Or, and th Venn 
or Family is ſaid to bear Checky — Gn „elke 
N 2 5 * uer d, but only the Chi * 
roſs, or the like, the bet of h 
preſel. e, the Number o Ranges ſhould be © 
4 KZ, a general Name, amo nan: 
moſt all thoſe Pieces of their Nachfbes 2 fe 4 
that are double, and {tg alike, 
The Cheeks of a Printing Preſs, are its two Principal} 
i ; culat and parallel 4 1 
other; ſerving to ſuſtain the three Sommers, vis th Rach 
Till, and Winter, which bear the Nut, Spindle. "pr 
Pieces of the Machine. See Pkintino reſs. ie 
The Cheeks of 8 Lathe, are two long pieces of Wa 
between which are plac d the Pruppegs, Which are 6d, 
pointed, or otherwiſe ; ſerving to ſupport the Wat . 
the Mandrils of the Workman. Theſe two Pieces m 
lac'd parallel to the Horizon, ſeparated from one 1 
by the Thickneſs. of the Tail of the Puppets, and u 
OY p i ray Ar Wood, plac'd join 
cularly ;/call'd the Legs of the Latbe. See Lax; 
Cheeks of the Glaſſer s Vice, are two pieces . 10 
_ gy 4 _n 22 — ute are the A 0 
1 cs, tt ee | . 
CHEESE! 4 a See "gi Ne PENS th 
a popular Food; being a P 7 
curdled by means of Renner, dry'd, and . 


Mirx, RzxNzr, c. | 


Cheeſe is nothing but Milk purg'd of its Serum, or W. 
and ſometimes too of the Crea ; bare of 0? 
* BuTTzz, 7 i e eh | 
5 e, when new, is found to load the St 
ſon of its Moiſture a Viſcidity ; and — Al. 
and inflames it by its s. The Phyficians adviſe it tobe 
eat in ſmall Quantities ; hence that Latin Verſe, 


Caſeus ille bonus quem dat avara manus, 


Dr. Quincy lays, it cannot be too old: Tis certai 
more it abounds with Salts, the more will it ENG 
M r and the clearing of the Stomach of other Food. 
| ced ſome condemn all uſe of Cheeſe ; ſheltering them 
ſelves under that antient Maxim, Ceaſers eſt nequan qui 
omnia concoguit Je-quan. | 

CHEE. See CuiEx. 1 

CR 4 N 8 

„Cl , the Prince, or High-Prieſt of Me 
and the ſovereign Pontiff of all the Mufſulmans ; being an 
as ſuch by all the ſeveral Sets into which they are divided, 
The Grand Signior, Sophies, Mogols, Kans of Taran, 
&c. ſend him yearly Preſents ; eſpeciall Tapeſtry, to cover 
Mahomet's Tomb withal, and Tents A himſelf ; for the 
Cheg has a Tent near the Moſque of Mecca, wherein he 
lives during the 1) Days of Devotion in the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, e Tapeſtry and Tent are chang'd each Year, 
and Pieces thereof ſent to the Princes who furniſh new ones, 

His Revenue is very confiderable, conſiſting of Preſent 
made by the Mahometan Princes, and Pilgrims, to the 
1 of Mecca and Medina. 

The Cheg ſubſiſts all the Pilgrims during the 1) Days d 
Devotion; on which account, he is every Year furniſh'd 
with a very conſiderable Sum of Money from the Grad 
Signior : The better to obtain this, he makes him beliers, 
that there are conſtantly, during this Time, 70 thouland 
Pilgrims F and that ſhould the Number fall ſhort, the Ar 
gels, in form of Men, would make it up. | 

CHELONITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a Stone found it 
the Bellies of young Swallows z much eſteem d by ſome fr 
the falling Sickneſs. 

There is alſo a Stone bearing the ſame Name found in 


the Indian Tortoiſes, which is faid to have the Faculty a 


refiſting Poiſon, Some confound it with the Crapaudin, d 
Toaſtone. 
The Stone takes its Name from yd or, a Swain, 
CHELSEY-Colege, or Hoſpital. See HoseiTAL. 

— CHEMISE, in Fortification, is a Wall wherewith a BF 
tion, or any other Bulwark of Earth, is lind; for its gr# 
n and Strength. 

r it is the Solidity of the Wall, from the Talus to th 
Row. See Warr, E9c. 5 
Fire CnRMIsR, is a piece of Linen Cloth, ſteepd i 
Compoſition of Oil of Petreola, Camphor, and other c. 
_ 1 Matters; us'd at Sea, to ſet fire to the Eten ſl 
eſſel. | 
CHERRY Brandy, a Drink made of Plain 91% 

with the Addition of Cherries. See Br anDY- 1 
The Cherries commonly us'd therein are of the 5 
Kind; with theſe, a Bottle being half fill d, is fil q 
yith Brandy, or Spirits. The whole to be ſhake? f | 

2 


DIES — — — 0 RG Ge I. _—_ 


d bed ve the ert ſome chuſe to 

ut in Sugar, with * N 4 N ange z or a 
r CHERSONESU 1 1 with the Sea, only join- 
Conti 


g xaſs'd rou ' 
tinent W 4 arrow Neck, or Ithmus. See 


: a N 


PenNSULA» „ed by the Moderns, in Complaiſance to 
This 1 1 þ (Wan all their Peninſulas by this Name : 
the Aude ach Places as were hereby diftinguiſh'd among 
the Name among us; as the Cherſoneſus of 
ſus, of Trace, Cherſoue us Cimbrica, Aurea, &c. 
Tale W. "rd is Greek, vers, which fignifics the ſame 
thing. | a Celeſtial Spirit, which, 
. or CHERUBIN, 4 1 Opin, ply 
„G erarchy, is Pied next in order to the greg. 
1 a 


n at 6” red, to fignify that they are inflam'd 
Love of God. | 


A Word is ſorm d of the He qr ew 2709 Cberub; the 
Plural whereof is herubim. k Mili 0 Fra, 

CneRvs is alſo the Name of an antient Military rder 
„ Fweden, otherwiſe. call'd the Order of Seraphim. It 
| 0 inſtituted by Magnus IV. in 13343 and aboliſh'd by 

cries IX. It took its Denomination from the olden Pi- 
of Cherubim, whereof the Collar of the Order was 
emperte. a faſhionable Game, perform'd with little 
ound Pieces of Wood, on a Board divided into 64 Squares; 
Lhere Art and Addreſs are fo indiſpenſibly requiſite, that 
Chance ſeems x pave no place; a Perſon never loſes 
his own Fault. Le WS 4 3 
| 9 fide are eight Men, and as many Pawns, which 
e to be mor d and ſhifted, according to certain Rules 
ind Laws of the Game, 


Donatus, on Terence s Euny h, obſerves, that Pywrhits, 
de molt knowing and expert Prince of his Age, ranging 
W 2 dub made 
ö * 1 his Life of Proculus, informs us, that one of the 
W 2: Emperors had the e e him, be- 
3 | 4 


„ 


n China it makes a confiderable Part of the Education 


of their Maids, and ſeems to take the Place of the Danc- 


ing among us. In Spain, whole Cities challenge each 
other at Cheſs, | | 
John of Salisbury relates, that in a Battel between the 
French and Engliſh, in 111), an Engliſh Knight ſeizing 
the Bridle of Louis le Gres, and crying to his Comrades 
The King is taken, that Prince ſtruck him to the Ground 


with his Sword, ſaying, Ne ſcais tu pas qu aus echecs on ne 


( nds bo am toe as 
Cardinal Cajeran, and other Caſuiſts, rank, Cheſs in the 
Number of 2 Games; as requiring too much Ap- 


pom: Montgign blames it as too ſerious fog a 
ame. Tac | ln 


Sarraſin bas 2 preciſe Treatiſe on the different Opiaion 


of the Origin of the Latin Schacchi; whence the French 


Echecs, and our Cheſs, is form d. Menage is alſo very full i 


on the lame Head, Lewnc takes it to come from 
Uſcoques, a famous Eat Yr Robbe ” H. Si from 
the German Schach, Thief and that from Calculus. He 
takes Cheſs to be the ſame with the Zadus Latrunchlo- 
71m of the Romgns, but miſtakenly. This Opinion is coun- 
tenanc'd by Faſſius and Salmaſirs, who derive the Word 
_ by mg as Heure . C. Tolaſauus de- 
m the He | t, mortuus; 

whence Cheſs and CRT I n Ua mM | N * 
5 Fabr cus ſays, a celebrated Perſian; Aſtronomer, one 
catrenſca, invented the; Game of Cbeſt; and gave it his 
own Name, which it ill bears in that untry. Nicod de- 
Ki it from Schegue, or 
anch and Prince:? Hoaham adds, that Sach is originally 
1.714%, and that  Segchmer, in that Language, Ggnifics 
which 3 - dead. The. Opinion of Nicod and Bochart, 
— is likewiſe that of Scriverius, appears the moſt pro- 


CHEST, in Commerce, a kind of Mealute, 9 
, . , nd of Meaſure; containing 
„ Quantity of ſeveral Commodities. Sec Mx a- 
Wen of Sugar, v, g. contains from 10 to 15 hundred 
f fro ſe of Glaſs, from 200 to 300 Foot; of Caſ- 
1: to 2 hung. to 3 hundred Weight; of Indigo, from 
| undred Weight 3 five Score to the hundred. 
| I 


Xeque, a Mooriſh Word for Lord, 


Money yearly given to a Man of Power, for his Patronage 
and Nolectich as to their Cheif 5 e DO; 80 


vage. 
Chevage, or Poll. Money; vis. three Pence per Head, paid 
it Mr.. | | ? 
The Word is form'd of the French bf, Head: 
- CHEVAL' ae 'Friſe, a large piece of Timber pierc'd, 
and travers d with wooden Spikes, arm'd or pointed with 
Iron, five or fix Foot long 
Its Uſe is to defend a Fadage, ſtop a Breach, or make a 
Retrenchment to flop the Cavalry. 
"Tis fometimes alſo mounted on Wheels, with Artificial 
Fires, to roll down in an Aſſault. | 
Errard obſerves, that the Prince of Orange us'd to in- 
cloſe his Camp with Chevanz de Friſe, laying them over 
er leder Þ ba 
The Term pro mifies a Friſeland Horſe ; as hav- 
ing been frit 8 2 Cay, 2 
a Medal of Licinius, is found a kind of Cheval 4c 


4904 made with Spikes interpos'd ; ſerving to expreſs a for- 


Camp. 

— CHEVALIER; A French Term, ordinarily ſignifying a 
Knight. See Knicurt, 
It is us d, in Heraldry, to ſignify any Cavalier, or Horſe- 
man arm'd at all Points; by the Romans call'd Cataphrac- 
rus Eques, now out of uſe, and only to be ſeen in Coat- 
Armour. See Equzs, Miczs, Cararuractus, Mc. 

The Word is form'd of the French Cheval, Horle ; and 
that of the Atin Cavallus. 
CHEVELEE, a Term us'd by the French Heralds, to 
expreſs what we commonly call Streaming; i.e. the Stream 
of Ligh darting ffom' a Comet, by Aftronomers call'd its 
SEES 3 | 
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ll 
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CHEVERON, or CHEVRON, in He- 
raldry, one of the honourable Ordinaries of 


FX. 


approach the Head of the Chief, nor reach farther than 
4 4 Middle of the Coat; mutilated, when it does not touch 
the Extremes of the Coat ; or cloven, when the upper 
Point is taken off, fo that rhe Pieces only touch at one of 
the Angles; broke, when one Branch is ſeparated into two 
Pieces; couched, when the Point is turn'd towards one fide 
of the Eſcutcheon ; divided, when the Branches are of ſe- 
: hen Meta is oppos d to Colour; invert- 


* 


veral Metals, or whe | 
ed, when the Point is towards the Point of the Coat, and 
its Branches towards the Chief. | | 

A Coat is ſaid to be Cheveroned, when it is fill'd with an 
equal Number of Cheverons, of Colour and Metal. 

Countercheveron'd, is when it is fo divided, as that Co- 
- lour is oppor s to Metal, and vice verſa... 
Per CHEvERON,. or Party Hor CHEVERON, is when the 
Field is divided by only two fingle Lines, riſing from the 
two Baſe Points, and mecting in a Point above, as the 
Cb 1eron does. V 2 

HEVERONEL, is a Diminutive of Cheveron; and as ſuch 

only contains half a Cheveron. | | 


„ CHEVRONEE, or CHEvRoNwy, ſignifies the Parting of 
the Shield ſeveral times Cheverohtriſt. Gibbon ſays, Cheve- 
. ronne of ſi. al 


CHIAOUS, an Officer in the Grand Signior's Court, 


doing the Bufineſs of an Uſher. 
| H h h He 


—  , ,  m——_ 


a 


: * 
CIH I 


and Arrow. 


ver d with, Silver,: und lie is arm'd with a Scimiter, Bou, 


The Word, in the pa. wg T1 urkiſb, ſignifies Envo 
The Chiaous are un 


thoſe who have Buſineſs there. 


CHICANE, or 'Chicanry, in Law, an Abuſe of judicia- being ſent Embaſſador to the Pope and the Empero 1 
ry Proceeding, tending to delay the Cauſe, and deceive or 


impoſe on the Judge or the Parties. | 


he French call Sollicitors, Attornies, Oc. the Gens de 


Chicane. ' © 


"Cnicanwis alſo us'd in the Schools, for vain Sophiſras, 
Diſtinctions, and Subtilties, which immortalize Diſputes, 
and obſcure the Truth; as the Chicane of Courts does 


Juſtice. 


Menage derives the Word from. Cicum, the Skin of a 


whence the Spaniards have form'd their 


P ranate 
* . Chicane being . converſant about 


Chico, little, ſlender ; 


_ CHIEF, a Term denoting Head ; or a principal Thing, 


or Perſon. 


The Word is form'd of the French Chef, Head; of the 


go, form'd of the Latin Caput. Na 
Thus, we ſay, the Chief of a Party; the Chief of a 
Family, &c. Agamemnon was the Chief of the Greeks 
who Jeſieg 4 Troy: The Romans ſometimes refus d Tri- 
umpbs to their victorious Generals; by reaſon the Conduct 
of the Chief auas not anſwerable to his Succeſs. See II I- 
vurn. The Abbeys that are Chiefs their Order are, all 
Regular; and tis here the general Chapters gre held. See 
ABBEY. NT 6 
Cnisr- Juſtice. See Jus rica. „ „ le 
CuiEr Lord, is the Feudal Lord, or Lord of an Honour, 
on whom others depend. See Lonxp; ſee allo Hoxovn. 
Holding in Cnikr. See CATIrx. e 
Cnizr, Chef, in Heraldry, is the 7770 Part of the 
Eſcutcheon, reaching quite acroſs from fide to fide. See 
Es curch o. D e 
Thus, we ſay, The Arms of France are three golden 
3 de Lys's, in a Field Azure; two in Chief, and one 
in Faint. d oa. - 
Chief is more particularly us'd for one of the honourable 
Ordinaries, bore in the Coat. See ORN AAT. Y 
"Tis plac'd athwart the Top of the Coat, and is to con- 
tain one third Part of its Height. When the Eſcutcheon is 
cut in Stone, or in Relievo, the Chief ſtands out prominent 


» 


beyond the reſt ; and is ſuppos d to repreſent the Diadem of 


the antient Kings and Prelates ; or the Caſk of the Knights. 
It is frequently without any Ornament: fometimes tis 
charg'd with other Bearings ; ſometimes ttis of a Colour 
or Metal different from that of the Coat. 
The Line that bounds it at Bottom is ſometimes ſtrait, 
ſometimes indented, engrail'd, embattel d, lozenged, &c. 
Thus, ſay they, The Field is Gnles, a Chief Argent, &c. 
again, He bears Gules, a Chief Crencle, or embattel a 
Argent. i Md; ee re nt hor Fogs. Hes 
Sometimes one Chief is born on another; expreſs d by a 
Line drawn along the upper Part of the Chief: When the 
Line is along the under Part, tis call'd a Fillet. The firſt 
is an Addition of Honour, the ſecond a Diminution. See 
DrirrERENCER, Ec. | | dg 4 


The Chief is. ſaid. to be abaiſs'd, when tis detach'd from 


the upper Edge of the Coat, by the Colour of the Field 
which is over it ; and which retrenches from it one third 
of its Height. We alſo ſay, a Chief is cheveron d, paled, 
or bended, when it has a Cheveron, Pale, or Bend contigu- 
ous to it, and of the ſame. Colour with it ſelf. A Chief is faid 
to be ſupported, when the two thirds at top are of the Co- 
lour of the Field, and that at bottom of a different Colour. 
In Crite, By this is underſtood any thing born in the 
Chief part, or top of the Eſcutcheon. 
Cn1Ety-Pledge, the ſame as Headborough. See HzAv- 
BOROUGH. Re ii te . 
' Cnrty-Point. See Poi Nr. | 


* 


See CuiEr, and GENERAL. 


CHIEFTAIN, the Chief, Leader, or General of an 


Army, Oc. 


CHILBLAIN, in Medicine, a Tumor afflicting the Feet 
and, Hands; accompany'd with an Inflammation, Pain, and 
ſometimes an Ulcer, or Solution of Continuity. See Tomo. 

Chilblains, by Phyſicians call'd Perniones, are occafion'd 


of the Edifice. t 


by exceſſive Cold ſtopping the Motion of the Blood in the 
Capillary Arteries. See Pexnio. © | 

he Tumor, from white, generally inclines to blueneſs. 
Petroleum laid on the Part, cither prevents Chilblains, or 
cures em. 4 5 
„CEHII. D, a Term of Relation to Parent. See PaxzNr; 
ſee alſo MALE, and FEMALE, Ne OY 


r the Direction of the n 
Baſehi, an Officer who aſſiſts at the Divan, and introduces 


ag, command. 


Authors and Travellers ue exceedingly minute in thei 


— —_—_L - — — . 4 | 
1 * — * 


H 
CHT 


HUMOVUS, Co. 


Mr. Derbam computes, that Marriages, on 8 


ther, produce four Children ; not only in End hn 
| Cid, lt 


—_ OS See 3 
In the Genealogical Hiſtory of Tuſtany, wrote 
rini, mention is made of Neil o *. 
Pichi, who of three Wives had 150 Children 5 and 


had 48 of his Sons in his Retinue. | 
In a Monument in the Church-yard of St. Ty, 
Paris, erected to a Woman who dy'd at 88 Years of 


it is recorded, that ſhe might have ſeen 288 Ch aye, 
rely ifſu'd from her. But this is far ſhort of 4 1 


will relates of Mrs. Honeywood, a Gentle woman of Len 


born in the Year 1527, and marry'd at 16 to her only Rat 
band R. Honeywoed of Charing, Efq; and dy d in her ke 


Year. 


dyd y 


1 . 2 * 4+ 
Mater ait Nate dic Nate filia Natam, 
ns hn 
Ut monat, Nate, plangere filiolam. 


Dr. Harris has an expreſs Treatife of the Dia of 
/ > takes em all 
e prime Vie growi 

and degenerating into Acidities ohich is confi 4 
|; All that is required ts 
cure them, is to combat this Acidity 5 which is to be ef 


Children, De Morbis acutis Infantum. 
to ariſe from the Humours in 


their ſour Belches and Dej 


fected two ways 3 by diſpoſing it to be evacuated, and by 


actual Evacuation by Rhubarb, and other gentle Purgative, 


To diſpoſe the peccant Acid for Evacuation, no Sudori. 


ficks or Cordials to be us d, thoſe Remedies being too vio. 
ttlefiſh. 


lent ; but Crabs Eyes and Claws, Oyſter-fhells, 
bones, Egg-ſhells, Chalk, Coral, Pearls, Bezoar, buriy 
Ivory, Scrapings of the Unicorn's Horn, Armenian Bol, 
Terra Sigillata, and Lapis Hematites ; the Goa Stone, 
and a fort of Confeftion of Hyacinth. But of all theſe, he 
refers old Shells that have lain long on the Edge of the 

Sea, expos'd to the Sun; which is better than any Chymi- 
cal Furnace, a Cos as 

Cores. 4 See ParTorITION, and DzrIvnt. 
_ Cn1tD-H/7, a Power to take a Fine of a Bond- Woman 
unlawfully gotten with Childs. | 
Every 7 — Father of a baſe Child, got within the 
Mannor of Mrirtel in Efſex, pays to the Link: for a Fine; 
4 4. where, it ſeems, Child-wwit extends to Free, as well u 
Bond- Women; Quicungue fecerit Child-wit, Archiejiſts 
pus aut totam, aut dimidiam Emendationis partem habebit, 
quietum efſe' de Child-wit. Dax Cunge. | 

CHILDERMASS-Day, call'd alſo IJunocents Day, a 
anniverſary Feaſt of the Church, held on the 28th of Ye 
cember, in memory 
cred by order of Herod. See Fram. 

Charity- CHI DN RN. See Cn arrrTy-School, Hosr ir A. 
CHILIAD, an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Things rang d by 
thouſands. . _ : 7 | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek , Mille, a thouſand. 

CHILIARCUS, an Officer in the Armies of the At: 
ents, who had the Command of a thouſand Men. 
The Word comes from the Greek xe, thouſand, and 


'S ' 


' CHILIAST'S,”a seg of Religious. Sec Mrturnanms 
 CHILMINAR, CHELMINAR, or Tebelminur, bl 


nobleſt and moſt beautiful Piece of Architecture remain 


of all Antiquity; being the Ruins of the famous Palace 


Perſepolis, to which Alexander the Great, being 
ſet fire, at th6- Perſuaſion of the Courteſan Thats. ** 


Rvins. 


The firſt Plan of the Buildin 


ſcore and fifteen Steps cut in the ; * yy 
Palace is twenty Foot wide; on one fide is the Figure 17 


Elephant, and on the other of a Rhinoceros, each t 
We 


Y Can. 
» Uamneg 


be 


en, nt 


She. had 16 Children of her own Body; of which the, 
and a fourth had no Iſſue: yet her Gran; | 
aren, in the ſecond Generation, amounted to 14; ** 
third to 228, and in the fourth to 900, all in her Lifetime, 
So that ſhe could ſay the ſame as the Diſtich does of one 
| of the Dalburg's Family at Baff. 

Greek xapaxl, Caput, Head: tho Menage derives it of Ca- oo 
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of the Children of Bethlehem, maſſi- 


A tw © wh ﬀO,+ 
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and of ſhinidg Marble. Near theſe Animals 


re 605 Gate is paſs d, are bund a great Number of 
i bl 
S We the ſmalleſt of theſe Columns 


| 3 be F Pro- 

| ' is an Inſcription on a ſquare piece 
gon . Glaſs, — * about twelve Lines 2 

e Characters are of a 3 — Figure, reſem- 


po 5 15 prone now the Shelter of Beaſts and 
ry Prey. Beſides the Inſcription abovemention d, 


3 

obſerves, t . . o 
if not all of them, are in ſe of Alexan- 
0 - Pars and therefore later than F 22 


tell 
4. — merely for the ſake of —_— the Chilminar. 


; comes from the Perſian Tchebelminar, forty 
N ; on account of the forty Columns of 
"norman fize ſeen there 4 5 . 
"CHIMERA, 2 fabulous Monſter, which the Poets feign'd 

have the Head of a Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and the 
Tail of a Serpent; and to have been kill'd by Bellerophon, 
| mounted on rhe Horſe Pegafus. : a | ; 
he Foundation of the Fable is this; that antiently in 

Tycia there was a Vulcano, or burning Mountain of this 
me; the top whereof, which was deſart, only inhabited 
8 Lions; the middle, having good Paſtures; by Goats; 
and the foot, being marſhy, by Serpents. Thus Ov1d, 


——— Mediis in partibus Hircum n 
Peftus, & ora Lee, caudam Serpentis babebit. 


S 7ellerophon being the firſt who caus'd this Mountain to 
de inhabited, twas feign'd he flew the Chimera. Pliny 
ſays, the Fire thereof would kindle with Water, and ex- 
W ctinguiſh with *. but Earth or Dung. 
CHIMES of 4 Clock, a kind of periodical Muſick, pro- 
auc'd at certain Seaſons of the Day, by a particular Appa- 
W ratus added to a Clock. See Crock. . 

To calculate Numbers for the Chimes, and 'to fit and di- 
vide the Chime-Barrel, it muſt be obſerv'd, That the Bar- 
rel muſt be as long in turning round, as you are in finging 
the Tune it is to play, ES n V7 

As for the Chime-Barrel, it may be made up of certain 
Bars which run athwart it, with a convetient Number of 
Holes punch d in them, to put in the Pins that are to draw 
each 1 — : by this means; the Tune may be chang d, 
without changing the Barrel: Such is the Royal Exchange 
Clock in London, and athers. In this caſe, the Pins, or 
Futs, which draw the Hammers, muſt: hang down from 
the Bar, ſome more, ſome leſs; and ſome ſtanding up- 


right in the Bar: The reaſon whereof is to play the Time 


of the Tune rightly: for the Diſtance of each of theſe 
Bars may be a Semibreve; but the uſual way, is to have 
or _ Wen, . ne phat fix'd on the 2 þ 
or the placing of theſe Pins, you may proceed by the 
way of Chin a Bells, vis. * 2, on Oc. or rather, 
make uſe of the Muſica] Notes: where it mult be obſerv'd, 
what is the Compaſs of the Tune, or how many Notes, or 
Bells, there are from the: bigheſt to the loweſt; and ac- 
cordingly, the Barrel muſt be divided from end to end. 
Thus, in the following Examples, each of thoſe Tunes 
are eight Notes in compaſs; and accordingly, the Barrel is 
divided into eight Parts. Theſe Diviſions are ſtruck round 
the Barrel ; oppoſite to which are the Hammer-Tails. 
We ſpeak here as if there was only one Hammer to each 
Bell, that it may be more clearly apprehended: but when 
two Notes of the ſame Sound coms together in a Tune, 
there mult be two Hammers to the Bell to ſtrike it: $0 
that if in all the Tunes you intend to chime of eight Notes 
compaſs, there ſhoull happen to be ſuch double Notes on 
*rery Bell; inſtead of eight you muſt have fixteen Ham- 
ide and accordingly you muſt divide the Barrel, and 
7 ixteen Strokes round it, oppoſite to each Hammer- 
al : Then you are to divide it round about; into as ma- 
ny Diviſions as there are Mufical Bars, Semibreves, Mi- 


rel muſt bs a 
| May underſtand plainly, if you conceive the Surface of a 


if the eylindrical Superficies of the Barrel were ſtretch d 


out at length, or extended ba a Pane and chen e a 
Table ſo divided, if it were tobe wrap © us "aur Ba 


re „ V | | 
2 N the Places where all t 


the Places of the Pins that play the Tune. 


Pins are to ſtand 


C 207% )) 


the Remains whereof ſhew the 


ficence ot tms u ei .z each has 
gnitice high. the largeſt eighteen; eac 
cen Cub ** o luches broad; whence the high- 


deſcending too eaſily : but the better 


For the Dots — about the Table, are 


C HiI 


Indeed, if the Chimes are to be compleat, you ought to 


root high, amns; and not far off the Figure of a P aſus. » have a ſet of Bells to the Gamut Notes ſo as that each 


Bell having rhe true Sound of of, la, mi, ſa, you may pla 

any Tune with its Flats and Sha 1 75 x. may by el 
means play both the Baſs and Treble with one Barrel: 
and by ſetting the Names of your Bells at the head of 


any Tune, that Tune may eaſily be transferrd to the 


Chime- Barrel, without any Skill in Mufick : But it muſt be 
obſer vd, that each Line in the Muſick is three Notes diſ- 
tant; that is, there is a Note between each Line, as well 
as upon it. ; +12htp If © * 
« The Notes of the too Pſalm. 

| r 
reren 


AAADDSSITYY ET ATYYTE 
COLL LIES 


A Table for dividing the Chime-Barrel of the 
| | 100 Pſalm. | 


CNS 


© CHIMIN, or CHEMIN, in Law, a Road, or Way, 
See Roar. Hence; : ene 0 
CHIMINAGE, a Toll ſor Wayfarage thro' a Foreſt, 
The Feudiſts call it Pedagium, See PRD AO. N 
CHIMNEY, in Architecture, à part of an Apartment, 
wherein the Fire is made. See FIR. 
The Parts of a Chimney are the Fambs, or Sides, com- 
ing out perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, c. from 
the Back; the Mantle- Tree reſts on the Jambs: The 
Tube, or Funnel,” which conveys away the Smoke ; the 
8 or Moulding, on the forefide of the Jambs 
over the Mantle-Tree z and the Hearth, or Fireplace. . 
Palladio ſettles the P ions of a Chamber Chimney 


roporti 
-thugs 3 Breadth on the Infide, 55, 6, or 5 Foot; Height 


to the Mantle- Tree, 4 or 47; h, 2 or 25 Foot. 
According to Wolfius, the Breadth of the Aperture at 
bottom to be to the Height, as 3 to 2, to the Depth as 4 to 


2. - Infmall Apartments rhe Breadth is 3 Foot, in larger 5; 


* 


in Bed - Chambers 4 ; in ſmall Banquetting Rooms 52, in 
large 6. But the Height never to exceed 22, left there be- 
ing too much room for the Air and Wind, the Smoke be 


driven down into the Room. Nor muſt the Height be too 


little, leſt the Smoke. mils its way, and be check d at firſt 


ſetting out. The ſame Author adviſes to have an Aperture, 
thro? which the external Air may, on occafion, be let into 
the Flame, to drive up the Smoke; which the; internal 


Air would otherwiſe be unable to do. See Stove. : - | 


The Mouth of the Tube, or that part join'd to the Chim- 


ney- Back; Felibien orders to be a little narrower than the 


reſt; that the Smoke coming to be repell'd downwards, 
meeting with this Obſtacle, may be prevented from getting 


into the Room. | 


Some make the Funnel twiſted, to prevent the Smoke's 
| | ient is to-make 
the Funnel narrower at bottom than at top; the Fire im- 


pelling it upward more eaſily when contracted at bottom; 
and in mounting, it finds more ſpace to diſengage it ſelf, 
' and therefore has leſs occafion to return into the Chamber. 


To prevent ſmoaking Carnzys, M. Lucar adviſes two 
Holes, or two Pipes, one over the other, to be left in each 
ſide of the Chimney ; one ſloping upwards, the other down- 


e ar 25s e e en 

© De 2 * Braſs Ball J. Water, with one 
ſmall Aperture, to be hung up in the Chimney, at 4 Height 
- a little above the greateſt Flame: here, as the Water 
grows hot, twill * ag drive thro? the Aperture in a 
vapoury Stream, which will drive up the Smoke that wou d 


otherwiſe linger in the Funnel. e 
Others place a kind of moveable Vane, or Weathercock 


a: top of the Chinmey > ſo that what — ſoever the Wind 


comes, the Aperture of the Chimney will be ſkreen'd, and 


Ys the Smoke have free egreſs. Indeed, the beſt prevention 
Chime. Barrel to be repreſented by the following Tables; as of a ſmoking — — to lie in the 780 


r Situation 


of the Doors of the Room, and the apt falling back of the 


Back," and convenient gathering of the Wings and Breaſt 


R ** 
Tis a Rule, in Building, that no Timber be laid with - 


in 12 Inches of the Foreſide of the Chimney Janibs ; that 
all Joiſts on the Back of the Chimney be laid with a Trim 


mer, 


the Chimney. Hope ver, the few Inſtances remaini 


— — —_—_ 
— — a —— * 
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mer, at 6 Inches diſtance from the Back ; and 
Timber be laid within the Funnel. n e 
Chimneys are, uſually ſuppos d a modern Invention; the 


— — . >" 


Antients only making uſe of Stoves : But Octavius Ferra- 


reis endeavours to prove Chimneys in uſe among the An- 


tients. To this End che cites the Authority of Vigil: Et i 
jam ſumma frocul villarum culminga fumant. Fe _ | - 

2 et | 
6 its Triumvirate, ſome hid. themſelves in Wells, and Clo- 


1, who ſays, That of thoſe Perſons 


© aca, Common:ſhores ; ſome in the Tops of Houſes, and 


© Chimneys :* for ſo he underſtands zamroJus Mel, Fuma- 


ria ſub tecto pofita. Add, that Ariſtophanes, in one of his 


Comedies, introduces his old Man, Polycleon, ſhut up in a 


Chamber, whence he endeavours to make his Eſcape by 
among 
the Antients; together with the Obſcurity of the 
Vitruvius on this Head, make us rather conclude the Uſe 
of Stoves, whereof they had entire Apartments, made 'em 
negle& this Point of Building, which the Coldneſs of our 
Climates obliges us to have a principal to. 

In the Year 1713, appear'd a French Book, entitled, La 
Mechanique du Feu, or The Art of augmenting the Et- 
fects, and diminiſhing the Expence of Fire, by M. Gau- 
ger; fince publiſh'd in Exgiiſb, T8 Deſaguliers : where- 
in the Author examines what Diſpoſition of Chimneys is 
moſt r to augment the Heat; and proves Geometri- 
cally, that the Diſpoſition of parallel Jambs, with the Back 
inclin'd, as in the common Chimneys, is leſs fitted for re- 
flecting Heat into the Room, than parabolical Jambs, with 
the bottom of the Tablette horizontal. ä . 

He gives ſeven ſeveral Conſtructions of his new Chim- 
neys, and the manner of executing them. See Firs. 

M. Gauger, however, does not appear to be the firſt In- 
ventor of the Chimney he deſcribes ; the Deſcription of a 
like Kind being found in a German Book, printed at Leip- 
ick, in 1699. . | 
3 The Word Chimney comes from the French Cheminee ; 
and that from the Latin Caminata, a Chamber wherein 
is a Chi : Caminata, again, comes from Caminus, and 
that from the Greek 8 , a Chimney; of wie, uro, I 


mall be chargeable with two Shillings per Annum, 


Cutunzx-Jambs, are the Sides of a Chimney, uſually 
ſtanding out perpendicularly, ſometimes circularly, from 
the Back ; on the Extremities whereof the Mantle- Tree 
teſts. See Jams, q TA 


. Cuianer-Prece, in Building, a Compoſition of certain 
Mouldi of Wood or | 
the Jambs, and coming over the Mantle- Tree. See Max- 
. 6 4 b 
a1MNnty-Money, or Hearth-Money, a Tax impos'd b 
a Stat. 24 Car. II. expreſſing, that every Fire-Hearth 
Stove of every Dwelling; and other Houſes within Eng- 
land and Muies, except ſuch as pay not to Church and Poor, 
A- 
ble at Michaelmas and Lady- Day, to the King bis 
Heirs. Sce Swoax, Cunmnzy, and Fuacs. - | 


CHINA, or CHINA-Ware, a fine fort of Eatthen Ware, 
pro 


y call'd Porcelain. Sce Poco Ain. 


n1na-Cnina, a Name ſometimes given to the Nuin- 
quina, or Peruvian Bark. Sce Quinquvinas. © 


_ . Cmtna-Roor, a Medicinal Root, brought from the Eaſt- 


Words, which are all! 
nounc d ſo cloſe, that there is no diſtinguiſhing above one 
Syllable, or Sound, in them. But . W | 

nounc'd with a ſtronger or weaker Tone, has different 


It is of a ruddy brown Colour, bordering on blac 


Rory : the Chineſe have not, 


raining 


t 


Indies. | 
k, with- 


out fide ; and white, or reddiſh, within. It grows chiefly 


in fenny Places, uſually cover'd with the Sea ; which, up- 


on its withdrawing, leaves great Quantities thereof on the 


Shore: the beſt is that which is firm, ruddy, and freſh. | 


It is efteem'd a ſweetner of the Blood; and us d as ſuch 
in — in — 2 r Caſes. FOR 
CHI or Chineſe Tongue, the Language of the 
People of China. See Lancuacr. _ 8 
with any other Language in the World: It only contains 3 30 
Ilables; at leaſt, they are pro- 


ord, as — 
nifications':: Accordi 


ly, when tie „ ſpoke, it 
elody, that 


Language. Laadzp 
As to Chineſe Characters, they ate as ſingular as the 
ike us, any Alphabet, con- 
e Elements, or as it were the Principles of their 
Words: In R an — they uſe a kind of Hiero- 
whereof t ave above 8000. See 8 
OUGH, a Diſeaſe ag e 


( 208 ) 


that no 


les of 


Stone, ſtanding on the Foreſide of 


Divination. © - 


| h . . i 
E. le Comte obſerves; that the Chineſe has no analogy that of AÆſchines againſt Cre/iphon 


Children are chiefly ſubject 
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The Chiragr bas its Scat in the Corpus, os or... | 
of the — the Ligaments and Janker e 2 
The Word comes from the Greek vit, manu; © Big 
47. 15 $6 Rt Hach B-Boy „Kachel 
CHIROGRAPH, was antiently a Deed, which... . 
ing a counterpart, was oogrobil twice on the fan, hr 
Parchment, coumterwiſe ; leaving a Space be. lin 
wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH, thro ue 
whereof the Parchment was cut, ſometimes ya; idly 
times indentedly ; and a Moiety given to each of they, . 
This was afterwards call; d Dividends, and C 
viſe ; and was the ſame with what we now call C4 
Party. Sce CAR TER- Party. | "ter. 
The firſt uſe of theſe Chirographs with 
bes 2 K. — 4. III. See Id DEN TOUR k. 
According to ſome, a Deed was erl ; 
when it — ſubſcrib'd by the — Fe. 
or Debror, and deliver d to the Buyer, or Creditor 
Authors make the Chirograph differ from a Syyyyq,, 
this ; that in the latter che Word Syngraph way v 
the middle, and cut thro', in the manner juſt obſery; - 
Chirograph. "Theſe Authors therefore make the $y « 
the r and the Chirograph a different 2 
The Word is compounded of the Greek 30%, ff 
and eg, ſcribo, I write. | n 
Chiregraph was alſo antiently us d for a Fine; and 
manner of engroſſing the Fines, and cutting the Parch 
in two pieces, is ſtill retain d in the Office, call'q the 
rographer*s Office. See CHIROGRAPHER, l 
CHIROGRAPHER. of Fines, an Officer in the Cn. 
mon Pleas, who engroſſes Fines in that Court, acknowiegy' 1 
into, a r Record (after they have been exam] 
and paſs'd by other Officers ;) and who writes and delires 
the Indentures thereof to the Party. He makes tuo |, 
dentures, one for the Buyer, the other for the Seller ; ad 
a third indented Piece, containing the Effect of the Fine 
and call'd the Foor of the Fine; and delivers it to the Cuſt 
Brevium. The ſame Officer alſo, or his Deputy pro- 
claims all Fines in Court every Term, and endorſes the 
Proclamations on the backfide of the Foot; keeping, yith 
al, the Writ of Covenant and the Note of the Fine. 802 
TaBLiNG of Fines. I | 
CHIROMANCY, the Art of divining the Fate, Tempe 
rament, and Diſpoſition of a Perſon, by the Lines ad 
Lineaments of the Hand; otherwiſe call d Palm; 
We have a Number of Authors on this vain and trifing 
Art; as Artemidorus, Fludd, and Fobn de Indgine: 
Taiſnerus, and M. 4e le Chambre have done the bell. 
is laſt inſiſts on it, that the Inclinations may be know 
from inſpecting the Hand; there being a very near Relv 
tion between Parts of the Hand, and the internal bam 
of the Body, the Heart, Liver, Sc. whereon the Paſſom 
and Inclinations much depend. He adds, however, tha 


us, was in thy 


the Rules and Precepts of Chiromancy are not ſufficient 


warranted, the Experiments whereon they ſtand not being 


well verify'd. He concludes, that there muſt be a ney Seat 


Obſervations, made with Fuftneſs and ExaRitude ; in or 
der to give Chiromancy the Form and Solidity which a 


Art or Science demands. ; | 
The Word comes from the Greek ue, Hand, and dum 
CHIROTONIA, the Impoftion of Hands, in confer 

To Orders. See ImposrTION. g 
The Word comes from the Greek xeesreria, the Ati 


of ſtretching out the Hands, And becauſe the Anticn 


gave their Suffrages by ſtretching out the Hands, they gur 


the Name Chirotonia to the Election of Magiſtrates. Ser 


PrEBIScITA, OR DIN ANcES, £90. 

This Cuſtom was firſt eſtabli ſu d in Greece; as ape 
from an Oration of Demaſt henes againſt Nea, ar 
| thence it paſsd to 
Romans. From profane Authors it paſs'd to cclefiakil 


ones; and was us'd by them, not only in Elections 
alſo in Ordinations. | 7 


CHIRURGERY, popularly call'd Surgery, the thitd 


Branch of Medicine; conſiſting in Operations perſom dh 
the Hand, ſor the Cure of 1 and other Diſord 


See Mapicixx. 


makes a ſort of M which has @ real Cbirurgery is the Art of curing Wounds, and urn 
conſti rutes the Effence and dittinguiſhing Character of that Diſeaſes, | 4 opening of Veins. application 1 * 
the B 


Incifions, and Amputations of ſeveral Parts of 
Sc. See OrxxariION,” i | 1 
Cbirurgery is divided into Speculative, and Prof 7 
one whereof does that in effect, which the other teaches "- 
All the Operations of Chirurgery are reduc'd under . 
Kinds : the firſt whereof re-joins what has been ſeparatet 


of the dal, | 
Thek 


_— yy —_—— ry 
es aa ids Coo dro r Wr „, 
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and is call'd Syntheſis. | | 
The ſecond Aivides, with Diſcernment, thoſe Parts wh 

Union is prejudicial to Health; and is call'd Dieriſs 7 
The third extracts with Art foreign Bodies; call dn 
And the fourth, call d Prot/effs, adds and appli 

is wanting, See each Branch under its proper Head 1, 


to. It confiſts in a violent and immoderate co 
Danger of Suffocation, Letting of Blood, and 
ate the uſual Cure. _ TFT 
: . in Medicine, the Gout in the Hands. Sec 
br. 4 | '\ its 
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| by 93 okay bow perfe Red in Egypt, by Phyloxenus, 


W who wrote ſevera 


S Greeks, Go 


CHO. 


Wh ; hat come under the Conſideration 
The priicipal Er:, Ulcers, Wounds, Diſlocations, 
of Chir ge Gee WounD, ULCER, Tumor, DisLoca- 


Medicine to 


U den." & Chirugery. 


; ntient ; and even much more ſo 
ay + 14 9 it now makes'a Branch. It was, 
＋ 80 the fole Medicine of the firſt Ages: they betak- 

fe elves to the Cure of external Diſorders, e'er they 
jog ee diſcover what related to the Cure of 


Wounds an 


Il | 

— 1 7 yy agoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, De- 

— * iron, Peon, Cleobruntus, who cur'd K. An- 
Eye, c. | 


riochus's Eye, SAS TAP B. 'r 
| cultivated with much more Earneſtneſs 
Chirnrgery 1 by any of the preceding Phyſicians: 


| Volumes on that ſubject. Among the 
ias, Suſtrates, Heron, the two Apollonius's, 
Ammonins of Alexanar ia; and at Rome, Trypho the Father, 
Evelpiſtus, and Meges, made it flouriſh, each in their Time. 

Arcabuto was the firſt Chirurgeon the Romans receiv'd 


| into their Commonalty; but him they ſoon after ſton d to 


Death in the Campus Martius, on account of his · Cruelty 


In cutting off Limbs. 


The more modern Authors, who have contributed moſt 
to the Perfection of Chirurgery, are Paræus, Fab. ab A- 
qupendente, Harvey, Wharton, Glifſon, Du Laurents, Di- 
emerbroeck, Vieuſſens, Barbett, Dionis, Charriere, &c. 
Scultetus has publiſh'd a Deſcription of all the Inſtru- 
ments us'd in Chirurgery, under the Title of Armamen- 


terium Chirurgicum ; and our Countryman, Mr. Wiſeman, 


Serjeant-Chirurgeon to King Charles II. a Folio Volume of 
Clirurgical Treatiſes, containing practical Obſervations, 
both in reſpe& to the Internals and Externals, of a Num- 
her of Caſes in each Branch of the Art, from his own Ex- 
perience ; under the Title of Several Chirurgical Treati- 
ſes, This Work has been made uſe of ever ſince, by the 
moſt knowing of our Engliſh Chirurgeons ; and has been 
the Foundation of moſt Chirurgical Treatiſes fince its Pub- 
lication, Anno 1676. 4 

The French Chirurgeons being refus'd to be admitted 
into the Univerſities, notwithitanding that their Art 
makes a Branch of Medicine, one of the four Faculties ; 
on pretence of its bordering a little on Butchery, or 
Cruelty ; aſſociated themſelves into a Brotherhood, under 
the Protection of 8. Coſinus and S. Damian : on which ac- 


count, according to the Laws of their Inſtitution, they are 


oblig'd to dreſs and look to Wounds gratis, the firſt Mon- 
day of each Month, 

They diſtinguiſh between a Chirurgeon of the long Robe, 
and a Barber Chirurgeon: The firſt has ſtudyd Phyſick, 
and is allow'd to wear a Gown. 

The Skill of the other, beſide what relates to the Ma- 
nagement of the Beard, is ſuppos'd to be confin'd to the 
more fimple and eaſy Operations in Chirurgery ; as Bleed- 
ing, Toothdrawing, &c. They were formerly diſtinguiſh'd 
by * thoſe of the Gown bore a Caſe of Inſtruments ; 


the Barber a Ba ſon. | 


The Word Chirurgery is form'd from the Greek gle, ma- 


au, Hand z. and de ſe, opus, Operation. 


0 CHISSEL, an Inſtrument much us'd in Sculpture, Ma- 
onry, Joinery, Carpentry, Qc. 
2 are Chifſels of different Kinds; tho their chief 
rence lies in their different Size and Strength, as being 
i made of Steel well ſharpen'd and temper d: but they 
we different Names, according to the different uſes to 
"they are apply'd. 
e Chiffels us d in Carpentry and Joinery, are, 1. The 
arr wick is us'd firſt of all before the Paring-Chiſſe, 
ko tr _ the Work is ſcrib'd. 2. The Parimng-Chiſ- 
48 * 3 a fine ſmooth Edge, and is us'd to pare off, 
ed the Irregularities which the former makes. This 
with GS with a Mallet, as the former is, but preſs'd 
0 oulder of the Workman. 3. Skew-former, us d 


narrow Edge. 


(20 0 


this Paſte, of a duſky Colour, 


0 HO 


Shank made with a hollow Socket at top, to receive 4 
{trong wooden Sprig, fitteg into it with a Shoulder. Theſe 
Chiffels are diſtinguiſh'd, according to the Breadth of the 
Blade, into half Inch Chiſſels, three quarters of an Inch 
Chifſels, &c. 7. Ripping Chiſſel, which is a Socket Chiſ- 
ſel an Inch broad; having a blunt Edge, with no Baſil to 
it: Its uſe is to rip, or tear two pieces of Wood aſunder, 
by forcing in the blunt Edge between em. 

CHITTING, in Gardening. A Seed is faid to chit, 
when it firſt ſhoots its ſmall Roots into the Earth, See 
RoorT. | 

CHIVALRY, or CHEVALRY, in Law, a Tenure of 
Land by Knight-Service ; whereby the Tenant was antientl 
bound to perform a Service in War; to the King, or the mein 
Lord of whom he held by that Tenure. See SERvIC E. 

By a Statute of 12 Car. II. all Tenures by Chivalry, in 
Capite, & c. are aboliſh'd. See TENURE, Cons. and 
KniGnTHoOOD, x 

CHIVES, or CHIEVES, a Term in Botany, which Mr. 
Ray renders in Latin Apices, i. e. the ſmall Knobs grow- 
ing on the Ends of the fine Threads, or S!aming of Flow- 
ers. See Apicts. 

But Dr. Grew calls the Stamina, or Threads themſelves, 
on which the Apices are fix'd, the Chives. Sce STAMINA. 

CHLAMLYS, or CLAMYS, in Antiquity, a Military Ha- 
bit, worn by the Antients over the Tunica. See Tuxica. 

Chlamys was the ſame, in Time of War, that the Toga 
was in Time of Peace: Each belong'd to the Patricians. 
See Toca. 

There were four or five kinds of Chlamys ; that of Chil- 
dren, of Women, and that of Men ; which was divided in- 
to that of the People, and that of the Emperor. 

CHLOROSIS, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe vulgarly call'd 
the Green-Sickneſs, White-Faundice, &c. 

Its uſual Subjects are Girls, Maids, and Widows ; or 
even Wives, whoſe Husbands are deficient, £c. It gives a 
pale, fallow, or livid Tincture to the Complexion, with a 

Circle of Violet under the Eyes. The Patient is me- 
lancholy. and uneaſy ; has frequently a low wandring Fe- 
ver, with an unequal Pulſe, Vomiting, Heavineſs, Liſtleſſ- 
neſs, Drouſineſs, Difficulty of Breathing, Longing for abſurd 
Foods, Sc. | 

It comes on, commonly, antecedent to, or about the 
Time of the Eruption of the Menſes. 

The Stoppage of the Menſes is not always the Cauſe of 
this Diſtemper ; for they ſometimes flow regularly, tho but 
ſeldom, in the Progreſs thereof. | 

According to Ermuller, the Suppreſſion of the Menſes is 
rather the Effect than the Cauſe. 

The Cure is chiefly to be attempted by Chalybeats and 
Bitters. In the colder Conſtitutions, Decoctions of Guaiacum 
are found of uſe. | | 

The Word Chlorof7s fignifies Greenneſs, Verdure ; from 
n, Herba, Graſs. 

CHOCOLATE, a Confection, or Paſte, prepar'd of cer- 
tain Drugs; the Baſis, or Principal 1 is the Cacao 
Nut. See Cac A0. 

The Name Chocolate is alſo given to a drink, prepar'd from 

Toe, and oily ; uſually drank 
hot : and eſteem'd not only an excellent Food, as being 
very nouriſhing, but alſo a good Medicine; at leaſt a Diet, 
for keeping up the — of the Stomach, and aſſiſting 
Digeſtion. | 

The Spaniards were the firſt who brought Chocolate in- 
to uſe in Europe; and that, perhaps, as much out of In- 
tereſt, to have the better Market for their Cacao Nuts, 
Achiott, Vanilla, aud other Drugs which their Meſt-Indies 
furniſh, and which enter the Compoſition of Chocolate; as 
out of regard to thoſe extraordinary Virtues, which their 
Authors ſo amply enumerate. The Qualities above men- 
tion'd, are what the generality of Phyticians and others al- 
low of it. 
| The Manner of making ChocoL Ark. 

The Method firſt us'd by the Spaniards was very fimple, 
and the ſame with that us'd by the [ndians: They only 
us'd Cacao-Nut, Maiſe, and raw Sugar, as expreſs'd from the 
Canes, with a little Achiott, or Rocou, to give it a Colour. 


Of theſe four Drugs, . between two Stones, and mix'd 


together in a certain Proportion, thoſe Barbarians made a 
kind of Bread, which ſerv'd em equally for ſolid Food and 
for Drink: eating it dry when hungry, and ſteeping it in 
hot Water when a-thirit. 

This Drink the Mexicans call'd Chocolate, from Chocao, 
Sound, and alte, or atte, Water; 9. 4. Water that makes 
a noiſe : from the Noiſe the lnſtrument us d to agitate and 


| progece the Liquor, made in the Water. 


ut the Spaniards, and other Nations, have ſince added 
a great Number of other Ingredients to the Compoſition 
of Chocolate; all of which, Vanilla alone excepted, ſpoil, 
rather than mend it, 


Iii Met bod 


Method of making Cnocol ATR, now in uſe among the 


Spaniards of Mexico. 


The Fruit being gather d from the Cacao Tree, is dry d 
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d round the Altar to fing : which is Qi 
bulldin Altars among the Greeks. yy the mam 


CH LAGOGUE, a Medicine which Purges th k 
e 


In the Sun, and the Kernel taken out, and roaſted at the downward. See BILE, PUR ATIVx, Ec, 


Fire, in Iron Peels pierc'd full of Holes; then pounded 
in a Mortar; then ground on a Marble Stone, with a Grind- 


er of the ſame Matter, till it be brought into the Conſiſ- 
tence of a Paſte; mixing with it more or leſs Sugar, as it 
is to be more or leſs ſweet. In proportion as the Paſte ad. 
vances, they add ſome long Pepper, a little Achior, and 
laſtly Vanilla: Some add Cinnamon, Cloves, and Anis; 
and thoſe who love Perfumes, Muſk and Ambergris. 

There is alſo a kind of Mexican Chocolate in the Com- 
poſition whereof there enter Almonds and Filberts; but 
tis rather to ſpare the Cacao, than to render the Chocolare 
better: and accordingly, this is look'd on as ſophiſticated 
Chocolate. "UF 


The CaocoLATE made in Spain, differs ſomewhat from 


that made in Mexico : For beſides the Drugs us'd in this 
laſt, they add two or three Kinds of Flowers, Pods of Cam- 
peche, and generally Almonds and Hazle Nuts. The uſual 
proportion, at Madrid, is to a hundred Kernels of Cacao, 
to add two Grains of Chile, or Mexican Pepper, or in lieu 
thereof Indian Pepper; a handful of Ars; as many 
Flowers, call'd by the Natives Vinacaxtlides, or little Ears; 
ſix white Roſes in pouder; a little Machyſia ; a Pod of 
Campeche ; two Drachms of Cinnamon ; a dozen Al- 
monds, and as many Hazle Nuts; with Achiott enough to 
give it a reddiſh Tincture. The — 1 and Vanilla are 
mix'd at Diſcretion; as alſo the Muſk and Ambergrieſe. 
They frequently work their Paſte with Orange-Water, which 
they think gives ir a greater conſiſtence and firmneſs, 

The Paſte is uſually made up into Cakes, ſometimes into 
large Rolls. 

Sometimes the Cakes are made up of pure Chocolate, 
without any Admixture ; thoſe who uſe it being to add 
what Quantity they pleaſe of Sugar, Cinnamon, and Va- 
nilla, when in the Water. | 

Among us, in England, the Chocolate is chiefly made 
thus fimple and unmix'd, (tho perhaps not unadulterated) 
of the Kernel of the Cacao; excepting that ſometimes 
Sugar, and ſometimes Vanilla is added: any other In- 
gredients are ſcarce known among us. 

The neweſt Chocolate is efteem'd the beſt ; the Drug 
never keeping well above two Years ; but uſually degene- 
rating much before that time. | 

"Tis kept in brown Paper, diſpos'd in a Bex; and that 
in another, in a dry Place. 

The Manner of preparing the Maſs into a Liquor, with 
the Proportions, are various: Ordinarily, the Chocolate is 
boil'd in Water, ſometimes in Milk ; and ſometimes, b 
good Ceconomiſts, in Water-Gruel : when boil'd, tis mill'd, 


or * with a wooden Machine for the purpoſe, and 
boil'd again, till it be of the proper Conſiſtence for drink- 
ing; then ſugar'd, if the Maſs were pure; mill'd afreſh ; 


and pour'd off, 
Note, the beſt Chocolate is that which diſſolves entirely 


in the Water, leaving no Grounds, or Sediment at the bot- 


tom of the Pot. 
There is a Diſpute among the Caſuiſts, whether or no 


Chocolate break the Faſt ? The Negative is very ſtiffly aſ- 
ſerted by Car. Brancaccio, who has wrote cently on the 
Subject: tho Stabe, an Engliſb Phyſician, has endeavour'd 
to ſhew, that there is more nutritious Juice in an Ounce of 
Cacao, than in a Pound of Beef or Mutton. | 

The Quantity of Chocolate made in New Spain is ſuch, 
that there are annually us'd twelve Millions of Pounds of Su- 
gar in the Preparation thereof. The Spaniards eſteem it 
the laſt Misfortune that can befall a Man, to be reduc'd to 
want Chocolate : They are never known to quit it, except- 
ing for ſome other Liquor that will fuddle. 

CHOIR, that part of a Church, Cathedral, c. where 
the Prieſts, and Choriſters, or Singers, are diſpos d. See 
Cnux cn. | | 

The Choir is diſtinguiſh'd from the Chancel, or Sanctua- 
ry, where the Communion is celebrated; as alſo from the 
Nave, or Body of the Church, where the People aflift. 

The Patron is ſaid to be oblig'd to repair the Choir of a 
Church ; and the Pariſhioners the Nave. 

The Choir was not ſeparated from the Nave, till the 
Time of Conſtantine: From that Time the Choir was rail'd 
in with a Balluſtrade, with Curtains drawn over; not to be 
open'd till after the Conſecration. 

In the XIIth Century they began to encloſe the Choir 
with Walls: But the antient Balluſtrades have been ſince 
reſtor'd ; out of a View to the Beauty of the Architecture. 
The Chantor is Maſter of the Choir. See Cn AMrok. 

In Nunneries, the Choir is a large Hall, adjoining to the 
Body of the Church; ſeparated by a Grate, where the 
Religious ſing the Office. 

The Word, according to 1/74ore, is derived 4 Coronis cir- 
cumſtantium; becauſe, antiently, the Choriſters were diſ- 

1 


Of theſe ſome are /imple, others com ; 
the _ and oo 3 diſtinguiſh'd into t ree Nl bo 
regard to their Activity; the benign, th With 
" violent. Sn - air moderate an 
Of the firſt kind are Manna, Caſſia, Roſes, Tamas 
= _ N Sena, Rhubarb, Aloes, Ec. rinds g. 
the third, Jalop, Scammony, c. Se 
1 Manns, Carina, bands Sc. © each under i 
The Word comes from 40a, Bile, and 
CHOLER. See | Du, 10 lea 


CHOLER A-Morbus, a ſudden overflowing of the 4 | 


both upwards and downwards. See BILx. 

It is ſuppos'd to have its riſe from the great Ab 4 
of bilious Humours, which being very acrimonious — 
the Membranes of the Stomach and Inteſtines . wy 
—_— means 22 unuſual and violent ContraQion, y 

is v angerous : Whence the French anten 
led ic roue-Galand, 2 W 

It has its Name, either from the great Ouant; 
ler it evacuates; or becauſe the — dy of 9 
pell'd at the Inteſtines, which they antiently call d Chou 

Dr. Sydenham obſerves, it generally attacks about 
latter end of Summer; and proceeds, not une * 
from Surfeits: That the Cure depends upon large Qu th, 
ties of Chicken-Broth, drank ſo as to excite Vomitin — 
rifully ; and that the Broth is alſo to be injected Ge 
wiſe : after which, he ſays, the Cure is to be complenel 
by Laudanum, given at proper Intervals, and in 
Doſes, . ape 

The Remedy in the Indies for the Chelera Jſorlus « 
Mandechin, is to keep the Patient from drinking and to 
burn the Soals of his Feet. 

CHOLIDOCHUS, in Anatomy, a Term apply'd to a 
Canal, or Duct, called alſo Ductus Communis ; form'd of 
the Union of the Porus Bilarius, and Ductus Cyſtic, 
See Dvcr. 

The Cholidocus Ductus, paſſing obliquely to the lower 
End of the Duodenum, ſerves to convey the Bile from the 
Liver to the Inteſtines. 

Some have imagin'd, that it convey'd the Bile from the 
Liver to the Gall-Bladder : but it being obſery'd, that 'tis 
the Duodenum, not the Gall-Bladder, that ſwells u 
blowing thro' this Duct; tis evident the Bile contain d 
therein, is convey'd no where elſe but to the Duodenum. 
See BILE, Liver, Garit-Zladader, &c. | 

The Word comes from the Greek ya), and the Latin 
Duco, I draw, lead, Sc. 

CHONDROGLOSSUM, in Anatomy, a very ſmall Pair 
of Muſcles of the Tongue, mention'd by Verbeyen, and ſe- 
veral other Authors, exceedingly ſhort and narrow; ariſi 
from the cartilaginous Proceſſes of the Os Hyoiges, 
meeting in the Middle of the Baſis of the Tongue, where 
they are inſerted, forming an Arch under it. 

his Pair of Muſcles is not found in all Subjects; whence 
ſome have queſtion'd its Exiſtence : but Nature takes fo 
many Liberties, in Matters even of greater moment than 
Pair of Muſcles ; that we need not on that ſcore diſpute 
the Veracity of ſo many Authors as profeſs to have ſeen i. 

CHOP-CHURCH, or Church-Chopper, a Name, or n- 
ther Nickname given to Parſons who make a Practice of ex 
changing Benefices. 

Chop-Church is us'd in an antient Statute as a lawful 
Trade, or Occupation; and ſome of the Judges ſay it wass 
guns Addition. Brook holds, that it was no Occupation, 

ut a thing permiſſible by Law. 

CHOPIN, or CHOPINE, a French liquid Meaſure 
containing half their Pint. See Mt asvas. 1 

The Paris Chopin is nearly equal to the Engliſh Piu 
A Chopin of common Water weighs a Paris Pound. 


CHORD, or CORD, primarily denotes a ſlender Rope, 


or Cordage. See CorDaet. 

The Word is ſorm d of the Latin Chords, and that fm 
the Greek 99h, a great Gut, whereof Strings may be made. 

CnoRDs, or Coavs, in Muſick, are the Strings, or Lines 
by whoſe Vibrations the Senſation of Sound is cxcite 
and by whoſe Diviſions the ſeveral Degrees of Tune 4 
determin'd. See SounD, and Tuxx. , 

Some ſay, they are called Cords, or Chords, from tt 
Greek xegdul, a Name the Phyſicians give to the Inteſtines; 
in regard, the Strings of Muſical Inſtruments are ordinar") 
made of Guts: Others are made of Braſs or Iron WI; 
as thoſe of Spinets, Harpfichords, & c. ad al 

Chords of Gold Wire, in Harpſichords, yield a Sou of 
moſt twice as ſtrong as thoſe of Braſs : Chords, ot s 
Steel, yield a feebler Sound than thoſe of Braſs; 3 
both leſs heavy, and lefs ductile. 

U 


| | that of late they have invented 
Perr, — 8 to render their Sound more 
de alering abs. Val, 20d de each ef 
| t Baſs-Viols, and the tent arge 
The * * " 1 Threads, or Guts: There are ſome 
Pede 209 Foot long, twiſted and poliſh d with Equiſe- 
f t "Tail. 5k 
or of Cnonx ps, ſd as to conſtitute any 
: FS Interval, the Rules are as follow. 


ſuch a Part of 4 Chord A B, as all con- 
b. 7 Ly 2 th, or any other Interval, 
itule 


cord, v. g. a Fifl 


— 4%, 1 into as many Parts, as the greateſt Number 


e the Interval has 


ing 21 3, the Line I 2 3 
pelng 35 Of 
divided into 3. 


many as the Leſſer Number, v. g. 2= A C 
ow. 22 bought That is, two Lines, whoſe Lengths 
each other as AB to A C, make a Fifth, 


1 ifir be requir'd to find ſeveral different Sections 


c the Line A B, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8e 5th and zd g. 


reduce the given Ratios I : 2, 2. 3, and 4: 5, to one Fun- 
mental; the Series becomes 30 : 24, 20 = 15. The Fun. 
mental is 30 3, and the Sections ſought are 24; the Third 
„ 20, the Fifth; and 15, the Octave. 

„ 7o find ſeveral Sections of & Line AB, that from 
I 14ſt, gradually to the whole, ſhall contain a given Se- 
ies of Tutervals in any given Order, vis. ſo as the leaſt to 
be next greater contain a Third g; that to the next 


Woreater, 2 Fifth; and that to the whole an Octave. 
Reduce the three 30 


Whave 8: 10: 17 3 
30. Divide the Line into the Number of Parts of the 


greateſt Extreme of the Series, vis. 30; we have the 
Sections — at the Points of Diviſion, anſwering the 
W-veral Numbers of the Series, vis. at the Points, C, D, and 
WE; fas ACroADisa Third, AD to AE a Fifth, to 


AB Octave. 


z. To divide @ Line AB into two Parts, to contain le- 


Wcrixt them any Interval, v. g. a Fourth. 

Add together the Numbers containing the Ratio of the 
Interval, v. g. 3: 43 and the | 3 
Line into as many Parts as the D 
Sum, v. g. 7; the Point of Di- C 
viſion anſwering to any of the given Numbers, v. g. 4 or C, 
gives the thing ſought, | | 

4. For the harmonical Diviſion of Cnorrs. To find 
two Sections of a Line, which with the whole ſhall be is 
barmonical Proportion, with regard to their Quantity. 

Take any three Numbers in harmonical Proportion, as 
34-6; and divide the whole Lines into as many Parts 
W as the greateſt of theſe three Numbers, v. g. 6; and at 
che Points of Divifion anſwering the other two Numbers, 
v. g. 3 and 4, you have the Sections ſought. _ 

8 5. 7 find two Sections of 4 Line, which together with 
te whole ſhall be harmonical, with reſpect to Quantity or 
Tune. | 

Take w three Numbers concord with each other, v. g. 
2. 3. and 8, and divide the Line by the greateſt ; the 
Points of Divifion anſwering the other two give the Sec- 
tions ſought, 

. 7o divide @ Chord A B, in the moſt ſimple manner, 

ſo as ro exhibit all the original Concords. 

Divide the Line into two equal Parts at C, and ſubdi- 
| — the =o S) B into equal „ 620 

Parts at D; again, the ef — 
Part CD into two 9 0 185 6 
at E. Here AC to AB is an Octave; AC to AD a 
Fiſh; AD to AB a Fourth; ACto A Ea Third; AE 
wADa Third; DCA E to EB a Sixth 9; A E to AB 


a. Sixth C. See M z 
3 ONOCHORD; ſee alſo Tune, Coxconp, 


Chord is alſo us'd in Muſick, for the Note, or Tone to 


touch'd, or ſounded ; in which 2 : 
all the Intervals of Muſick. See N mann 


In this Senſe, the Fifth is ſai 
2 = FierTa, Se, 3 . 
, wHORD, CHORDA, in Ge ; i > 
ing the two Extremes of 1 8 — Sg —_— 
the C 018 2 right Line, terminated at each Extreme in 
_ A of a Circle, without paſſing thro the Cen- 
* nd diriding the Circle into two unequal Parts, call'd 
The C * is the Line A B, Plate Geometry, Fig. 6. 
xnemit of au Arch, is a right Line drawn from one 
The a Arch to the other; call'd alſo the Subtenſe, 
that ſabtends Gl. le CtPPlement of an Arch, is the Chord 
up the duch © reſt of the Arch ; or ſo much as makes 
The a Semicirele. See COMPLEMENT. 
Centre of th Cen Pendiculat to a Line drawn from the 
© Uircle to the Middle of the Arch, as CE z 


( 211 


Ratios 4: 5, 3 : 3, 1: 2, to one Se- 


CHO 


and has the ſame Diſpoſition - thereto, as the Chord, or 


String of a Bow, has to the Arrow): which occafion'd the 


antient Geometricians to call this Line the Chord of the 
Arch, and the other the Sagitta, or Arrow; the former of 
which Names is fill continu'd, tho the latter is diſus'd. 
What the Antients-call'd Sagizta, is now term'd the Sine of 


the Complement. See SATT TA. 


Half the Chord of the double Arch Bo, is what we now 
call the Right Sins; and the Exceſs of the Radii beyond 
the Sagitta o E, the YVerſed Sine, See Sins. 


The Chord of an Angle, and the Chord of its Vomple- 


ment to a Semicircle, are the ſame thing. The Chord of 
50 Degrees is alſo the Chord of 130. 

"Tis demonſtrated, in Geometry, that the Radius 
CE, biſſecting the Chord BA in D, does alſo biſſect the 
Arch in E, and is perpendicular to the Chord AB; and vice 
verſa. And again, if the right Line NE biſſect the 
Chord AB, and be ndicular thereto ; that it paſſes 
thro' the Centre, and does biſſect both the Arch AEB, 
and the Circle A NB. 

Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful Corollaries : as, t. To di- 
vide a given Arch A B into two equal Parts. Draw a Per- 
pendicular to the middle Point D E of the Chord AB; 
this biſſects the given Arch A B. 

2. To deſcribe a Circle, that ſhall paſs thro' any three 
Points A, B, C, Fig. 7. From A and C deſcribe Arches in- 
terſecting in D and E; and alſo others, G and H, from C 
and B: draw the right Lines DE and HG. The Point 
of Interſection I, is the Centre of the Circle to be deſcrib'd 
thro' A, B, and C. 

Demonſt. For the Points AC and CB are in the Peri- 

hery of ſome Circle; and therefore, the Lines A C and 

B are Chords. But ED is perpendicular to A C, and 
GH to BC; ED biſſects AC, and GH biſſects BC 
wherefore each paſſes thro' the Centre. Now as DE an 
GH only interſect in I; I will be the Centre of a Circle, 
paſling thro' the given Points A, C, and B. 

Hence, aſſuming three Points in the Periphery or Arch 
of any Circle, the Centre may be found, and the given 
Arch compleated. 

Hence alſo, if three Points of one Periphery do agree or 
coincide with three Points of another ; the whole Periphe- 
ries agree, and therefore the Circles are equal. 3 

Hence, laſtly, every Triangle may be inſcrib'd in a Circle. 

The Chord of an Arch AB, (Fig. 7) and. the Radius 
CE being given ; to find the Chord of the half Arch AE. 
From the Square of the Radius CE, ſubtract the Square 
of half the given Chord AD, the Remainder is the Square 
of oC ; from which extract the ſquare Root DC: 
This ſubtracted from the Radius E C, leaves o E. Add the 
Squares of A E and Eo; the Sum is the Square of A E: 


whence, the reſt being extracted, we have the Chord of half 


the Arch AE. 

Line of Cnonsps, is one of the Lines of the Sector and 
Plain Scale. See its Deſcription and Uſe under the Words 
SxcToOR, and PLAIN SCALE. | 

CrorD, CyorDaA, in Anatomy, a little Nerve extend- 
ed over the Membrana Tympani, or Drum of the Ear. 
See Tyme anum. | 

Anatomiſts are not agreed about the Uſe of the Chorda 
Tympani : Some ſay, it ſerves to vary and modify the 
Sound of the Tympanum, in the ſame manner as the 
Strings, or Braces, ſtretch'd over the War- Drum. Others 
will have it to be no more than a Branch of the fifth Pair. 
See EAR. 

CHORDAPSUS, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Inteſ- 
tines, otherwiſe call'd Miſerere mei: Tho ſome ſay tis on- 
ly a Species of the Miſerere. See MisERtrE. | 
Galen defines it, a Humour or Inflation of the ſmall In- 
teſtines, which makes them appear fill'd, and ſtretch'd like 
a Chord. Archigenes makes it a kind of Miſerere ; con- 
fitting in a Tumor in a certain Place of the ſmall Inteſtines, 
which finks in, and gives way to the Hand when preſs'd : 


He adds, that it's exceeding dangerous, and ordinarily kills 


in three or four Hours, unleſs it come to Suppuration; 
which, however, does not take away all Danger. 

"Tis probable, however, that the Chordapſis is in reality 
nothing elſe but the Miſerere. Celſus informs us, that in 
his Time they were the ſame thing. 

The Word comes from the Greek xen, Chord, and 
ane“, to touch. | | 

CHORD EE, in Medicine, an Inflammation and Con- 
traction of the Fræuum, and under Part of the Penis; ſo as 
to render Erection painful. See ExtcT1oN. 

It happens in Gonorrhzas, and is generally proportional 
to the Degree of the Virus receiv'd ; fo that in virulent 
Gonorrhæas, it is uſually a very troubleſome Symptom. See 
GoNoRRHAA. F 


It proceeds from the Acrimony of the Matter which 


runs from the Urethra, irritating the under Part of the 
Yard ; by which it is, as it were, ty'd or held forcibly 


downward in EreQion, eſpecially its Frenum. ** 
cri- 


3 


Acrimony is confiderable, it ſometimes gives riſe to unnatural 
Erections, or the Symptom call'd a Priapiſm. See PR IArisx. 
If the Chordee be violent, or does not decreaſe proportio- 
nally to the other Symptoms in Gonotrhæas, an Emetic of 
Turpeth Mineral is uſually given with ſucceſs; it cauſing 
a Revulſion from the Part. See VENEREAL Diſeaſes 
CHOREA Sancti Viti, in Medicine, a Diſtemper which 
ſome Authors reckon as an hyſterical Caſe F and others a 


Species of a Furor Iterinus. 
It is ſuppos'd to proceed from a Turgency and Reple- 


tion of hot Juices, eſpecially in the Uterine Veſſels, which 
raiſes violent Motions ; and that only Females are affected 
by it : But Dr. Sydenham more properly obſerves it to be 
an univerſal Convulſion, which ſometimes continues ſeveral 
Weeks, nay Months, without intermiſſion. 

Thoſe affected with this Diſeaſe, are continually in ſtrange 
Motions with their Head, Legs, and Arms; ſo that they 
are unfit to feed themſelves. It differs from other Convul- 
fions, in that the Motions are not painful, nor any of the 
Extremities or Parts forcibly contracted, or extended for 
any time. Boys and Girls are moſt ſubje& to this Diſeaſe, 
and that from ten Years of Age to Puberty. ; tho the latter 


oftner than the former. | 
It ſometimes precedes the firſt Eruption of the Menſes ; 


in which Caſe, proper Cathartics, with Calomel and De- 
obitruents, are generally us'd ; otherwiſe, Evacuations and 
Antiepileptics, as in other nervous Diſtempers. 

It takes the Name of Chorea Sancti Viti, or Saint Vi- 
rus's Dance, from the Chapel of S. Vitus; becauſe it was 
ſuppos d to ſeize Perſons a bout May, which was the Time 
of. the Year they viſited that Chapel, and to make them 
leap and dance about in a ſtrange manner. 

CHOR BPISCOPUS, an Epiſcopal Officer in the antient 
Church, about whoſe Function the Learned are extremely 
divided. See Bisnoy, 

M. 4e la Roque thinks, that the Chorepiſcopi were the 
Country Biſhops, and had the ſame Authority in Villages, 
that the Biſhops had in Cities ; but that, by degrees, as 
the Church flouriſh'd, the Country Biſhops grew too proud 
for the Country Life ; and imagin'd the Epiſcopal Honour 
debas'd, and render'd contemptible in a Rural Retreat. 
Accordingly, the Sardic Council prohibited the Conſecra- 
tion of Biſhops in the Country, or in little Towns ; that 
the Epiſcopal Character might always be ſuſtain d by the 
Splendor of great Cities. 

M. au Bois adds, that tho the 8 exercis'd 
moſt of the Epiſcopal Functions in Country Towns, &c. yet 


they were not ordain'd like Biſhops, nor veſted with their 


whole Authority, but were only a ſtep above mere Prieſts. 

M. Je Maitre is of Opinion, that the Office of a Chorepiſ- 
copus, which is that now diſcharg'd by the Rural Deans, 
was to overlook, under the Biſhops, thoſe Pariſhes that 
were at a diſtance from the See in the Country. He adds, 
they were aboliſh'd, by reaſon they uſurp'd the Authority 
of the Biſhops. See Rvnar Dean. 

Others, again, ſay, the Chorepiſcopt were properly what 
we now call Biſhops in partibus; to whom, in quality of 
Suffragans, were committed the Adminiſtration of Dioceſ- 
ſes, during the Biſhop's abſence. See Surrr AGaN. 

Others rather think, the Inſtitution of Chorepiſcopi gave 
occaſion to that of the Ebiſcopi in 1h need, which laſt, 
however, have Privileges the others had not. 

Laſtly, others take the Chorepiſcopi to be no more than 
Prieſts, veſted by the Biſhops with moſt of their Authority 
in Country Places. | 

The Council of Antioch, held in 342, appoints, © That 
© thoſe in Burghs and Villages, call'd Chorepiſcopi, know 
© the Bounds preſcrib'd them: They may ordain Readers, 
* Subdeacons, and Exorciſts, but not Prieſts or Deacons, 
© without the Biſhop whereon they depend. The Chorepiſ 
© copus ſhall be ordain'd by the Biſhop of the City. 

Pope Leo, in 936, ſays, the Chorepiſcopi mayn't ordain 
Prieſts, or conſecrate Churches : yet Pope Nicholas, in a 
Letter to Racwl, in the IXth Century, declares that the 
Chorepiſcopi ſha)l have the Epiſcopal Functions; and that 
the Ordinations of Prieſts and Deacons perform'd by them 
are valid. 9 347 

The firſt time we read of Chorepiſcopi in the Eaſt, is in 
the Beginning of the IVth Century; and in the Weſt, about 
the Year 439. They ceas'd, Lok in the Eaſt and Weſt, 
in the Xth Century. | 

The Word comes from the Greek yoeg, a Region, or lit- 
tle Country, and ET:9zo7G, Bilbop.” — e 

CHoREPISCOPUS is alſo the Name of a Dignity ſtill ſub- 
filting in ſome-Cathedrals, particularly in Germany ; fi nify- 
ing the ſame with Chori Zpiſcopus, or Biſhop of the Choir. 

In the. Church of Cologne, &c. the firſt Chantor is call'd 
Chorepiſcoprs. x 

The Word, in this Senſe, does not come from wes, but 
O-, Choir, &c. | : 

CHOREUS, CHOR AUS, a Foot in the Latin Poetry 
more commonly call'd Trocſæus. See Trocuzus, 


"Cannd 


Share or Intereſt in the Action. See DRAMA. 


CHORIAMBUS, in the Zatin Poetry, a P. 
pounded of a Chorens, or Trochæus; and an Sw * 
It conſiſts of four Syllables; of which the firll * 
are long, the middle ones ſhort. ad lg 

CHORION, the exterior Membrane that in 
Fetus in the Womb. See Fox r us. "lt th 
*Tis very thick and ſtrong ; on the infide, here; 
another Membrane, call'd Amnios, very Imo I 
rough and une ven without fide ; interſpers'd with , by 
number of Veſſels, and faſten'd to the Matrix, 0 wa 
by means of the Placenta, which adheres very N a0 
it. See PLAckN TA. | Ae 1 

— * 1 anon eg all Animals, 
e Word comes from the Greek xogen, ca; 
tain. | rab, COPere, um. 

The Chorion, with the Amnios and Placenta, male 

we call the Secundine, or After. Birth. See Sc! Ng 
 CHORIST, or CHORISTER, a Chantor, or Gl w 
the Choir. Sec Cnois. STI 

CHOROBAT ES, a kind of Level us'd among the 3 
tients; compos d of a double Square, made in form of; w 
deſcrib'd by Vitruvius, Lib. viii. See LRVRT. i, 

The Word comes from the Greek ywgSarer, to owe; 

a Country. * 

CHOROGRAPHY, the Art of making a May, or H. 
{cri new of oy Cy: w 8 8 

orography is diſtinguiſh'd from Geography, 
Deſcription of a — Country is Gow tha 42 
whole _ 1 1 

From Topography it is diſtinguiſh'd, as the Deſcrirs 
of the ſame 6. is from 1.25 of a fingle Place un 

The Word comes from the Greek xaęs, Region. 
 CHOROIDES, or CHOROEIDES, in Anatomy, | 
Term apply d to ſeveral Parts of the Body; bearing lone 
reſemblance to the Chorion. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek xogicv, Chorion, and 
iba, to reſemble ; or ers, Image, Likeneſs. 

Thus, Choroides is us d for the inner Membrane that in. 
mediately inveſts the Brain; ſo called as being intermingle 
with a great Number of Blood-Veſſels, like the Cheri; 
but more uſually call'd the Pia Mater, or Menins temi;, 
See MENINX, and MArzR. 

| Plexus, or Lacis CaoroiDEs, is a Knot of Veins and 
Arteries in the fore Ventricles of the Brain, wove out of the 
Branches of the Carotid. See Przxvs, and Brain, 

Choroides is alſo apply'd to the inner and poſterior Tuic 
of the Eye, contiguous to the Sclerorica. See Ev. 

It is ſoft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave Sur 
face, very ſmooth and polite, It has its Name from its be- 
ing interſpers d with Veſſels. 

To the Choroides is fix'd the Uvea. See Uvra. 

M. Mariotte maintains, that Viſion is perform 'd rather 
in the Choroides than the Retina: in which he agrees with 
Bar. Torinus, and is ſeconded by M. Mery; but molt other 
Authors are of a different Sentiment, See V1810x, Nu. 
TINA, c. ; 

Next under the Choroides is the Retina. Ruyſth, it 
deed, ſays, he has found another Tunic between the (lr 
roides and Retina; and denominates it from himlelh tis 
Tunica Ruyſchiana. He adds, that it grows ſo firmly t 
the Choroiges, that tis overlook'd in the common Difſections 

But Verbeyen, tho he found the Chorcides of a Birdd: 
viſible into two Membranes, could never ſeparate thoſe 


the human Eyes; and therefore thinks they needed 1. 


- 


any new Name. 
The Choroides is black in Men; in Lions, Camels, Bei 
Sheep, Cattle, Dogs, Cats, and moſt Fiſhes, of a ſhining 
Colour, like the Brilliant of Silver, or the Luſtre of 
ental Pearl; and makes what Naturaliſts call the 74/1 u 
Colour of the Eye. See Taxis. a 
CHORUS, in Dramatic Poetry, one, or more Perſon 
preſent on the Stage during the Repreſentation, and f 
pos d to be By-ſtanders thereto, without any parte 


Tragedy in its Origin, M. Dacier obſerves, was 10 on 
than a ſingle Chorus, who trod the Stage alone, and *» 
out any other Actors; ſinging Dithrambics, or Hymn 
honour of Bacchns. | we 

Theſis, to relieve the Chorus, added ap Actor, the 
hears'd the Adventures of ſome of their Heroes. Hl 16 
lus, finding a ſingle Perſon too dry an Entertainment, be 
a ſecond ; and at the ſame time reduc'd the ſinging 
Chorus, to make more room for the Recitation f , 

Every thing introduc'd between the four gs f 0 fo 


Chorus, they call'd by the Term Epiſoae 3 and t 


Songs made the four Intervals, or Acts of the Piece. Se 


Ep180Dx, Acr, E9c. f ſe Nec. 

But when once Tragedy began to be ſorm d, r 5 
tatives, or Epiſodes, which at firſt were only int“ e be 
acceſſory Parts, to give the Chorus a breathing 1 
came now the principal Part of the Tragedy : an" i 


F 


as ad: .c> od Wk oc oa tlie oo a= 


rated into 3 Sometimes the Chorus was to 


Addition © ir Chief, whom they call'd Coryphæus, 
ſpeak, god ere Tel the reſt : The ſinging was perform'd 


fee 1 ny; ſo that when the CHorypbæus ſtruck 
þy the whole Con 24 immediately join'd him. See Co- 
into a Song, EY wes $500 | | 
Arn gur Songs, which made the Diviſion of the 
Belidgs the mt were manag'd by the Chorus, the Chorus 
Piece, A alſo; join'd the Actors in the Courſe of the Re- 

y k their Plaints an — 3 on occa- 
* Accidents that em. | 
Fon of any abel Nunckios of the Chorus, now that Trage- 


1 ak - and that for which it ſeem'd chiefly re- 


tain d, was to 


1 byte *% Cborus concurr'd with the Actors for advan- 


cng the Fault ober -d in Furipides's Tragedies, that his 


are detach'd from the Action, and not taken from 
| fa Subject. There were ſome other Poets, who to 
| fare the Pains of compoſing Chorus's, and adapting them 
do the Piece, contented themſelves with invented Songs, 


which had no relation to the Action. Theſe Foreign Cho- 


| 115's were the leſs —— as the Chorus was eſteem'd 
do act a Part in the 


iece; and to repreſent the Spectators, 
who were look'd on as intereſted therein; infomuch that 


the Cborus was not always to be mute, even in the Courſe 
of the Acts. 


ln the modern Tragedies, the Cherus is laid aſide; and 


dae Fiddles ſupply its Place. M. Dacier looks on this Re- 
acorn as or ill conſequence ; and thinks it robs Tra- 


gedy of a great part of its Luſtre. He adds, that ttis ridi- 
culous to have a Tragic Action broke, and interrupted by 
impertinent Flouriſhes from the Muſick Box : and to have 
the Spectators, who are ſuppos d to be moy'd by the Re- 

reſentation, become all of a ſudden calm and eaſy, break 
of at the height of a Paſſion, and amuſe themſelves peace- 


ably with a Foreign Entertainment. The Re-: eſtabliſfiment 


of the Chorus he judges . not only for the Embel- 
liſnment and Regularity of the Piece; but alſo, in regard 
it was one of its principal Functions, to redreſs and correct 
any Extravagancies that might fall from the Mouths of the 
Actors, when under any violent Paſſion, by prudent, and vir- 
tuous Reflections. 

That which occaſion'd the Suppreſſion of the Chorus, 


vas its being incompatible with certain Complots, and ſe- 


cret Deliberations of the Actors. For tis in no wiſe pro- 


bable, that ſuch Machinations ſhould be carry'd on in the 
Eyes of Perſons intereſted in the Action. As the Chorus, 


therefore, never went off the Stage, there ſeem'd a Neceſ- 


W fity of laying it afide, to give the greater Probability to 


theſe kin 


GEDY, 
M. Dacier obſerves, there was a Chorus, or Grex, alſo 


of Intrigues, which require Secrecy. See Tk a- 


in the antient Comedy; but that too is ſuppreſs'd in the 


new : chiefly becauſe made uſe of to reprove Vices, by at- 
tacking Perſons, See ComtgDy. 

The Chorus in Comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle 
Perſon, who ſpoke in the antient Compoſures for the Stage : 
The Poets, by degrees, added to him another; then two, 


atterwards three, and at laſt more: ſo that the moſt an- 


tient Comedies had nothing but the Chorus, and were only 


ſo many Lectures of Virtue. | 
To give the Cnon vs, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe 
a Dramatic Piece of the Poet, and defray the Expences of 
its Repreſentation. 
* Perſon who did this was call'd Choragus. At A- 
ent, the Charge of Choragus was laid on the Archon; at 
Rome on the Ædiles. See Caor Aus. 
, — is likewiſe us'd in Mufick, where, at certain 
* of a Song, the whole Company are to join the Sing- 
15 cpeating certain Couplets, or Verſes. 
OSE, i.e. thing, in Law, is us'd in various Circumſtan- 
25 and with various Epithets 3 as, | 
nos. Local, ſomething annex'd to a Place, v. 2. a Mill. 
HOSE Tranſitory, ſomething movable, and which may 
tranſported from place to place. | 
N. in Action, is not any thing Corporeal, but only a 
„v. C. an An — Obligation, Covenant, c. 
5 y alſo be called Choſe in Suſpence, as hav- 
ence, and not 3 properly in Poſſeſſion. 
the Romiſh * Oil conſecrated by the Biſhop, and us'd in 
Bap 8 Greek Churches, in the Adminiſtration of 
405 8 nfirmation, Ordination, and Extreme Unction. 
) VEDINATION, ExTREME UNCTION, Oc. 


CH R 


The Chriſim is prepar d on Holy Thurſday with a world 


of Ceremony. In Spain, twas antiently the Cuſtom for 
the Biſhop to take one third of a S for the Chriſm diſtri - 


buted to each Church; on account of the Balſam that en- 
ter'd its Compoſition. (nk ; 
In England we had likewiſe Cuzx1i3sm Pence, Chriſmatis 


Denarii, or Chriſmales Denarii ; which was a Tribute 
paid to the Biſhop by the Pariſh Clergy, for their Chriſin, 


conſecrated at Eaſter for the enſuing Year : bat this was 


afterwards condemn'd as Simoniacal. 


The Word comes from the Greek xticha, which fignifies 
the ſame thing. | | 
Du Cange obſerves, there are two Kinds of Chriſm ; 
the one prepar'd of Oil and Balſam, us'din Baptiſm, Confir- 
mation, and Ordination ; the other of Oil alone, conſecrated 
by the Biſhop, us'd antiently for the Catechumens, and {till 
in Extreme UnCtion. | 

The Maronites, before the Time of their Reformation, 
beſides Oil and Balſam, us d Muſk, Saffron, Cinnamon, 
Roſes, white Incenſe, and ſeveral other Drugs mention'd 


by Reynolgus, in 1541, with the Doſes of each. The Je- 


ſuit Dandini, who went to Mount ZLibanns in quality of 
the Pope's Nuntio, ordained, in a Synod held there in 1596, 
that Chriſin, for the future, ſhould be made only of two 
Ingredients, Oil and Balſam ; the one repreſenting the hu- 
man Nature of Jeſus Chriſt, the other his Divine Nature. 

The Action of impoſing the Chriſin, is call'd CRISMA- 
TION : This the generality of the Romiſh Di vines hold to 
be the next Matter of the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

The Chriſmation in Baptiſm, is perform'd by the Prieſt; 
that in Confirmation by the Biſhop : That in Ordination, 
Oc. is more uſually ſtyl'd Union. See UncTiON. 

_ CHRISOM, CHRISMALE, was antiently the Face- 
cloth, or pigce of Linen laid over the Child's Head when 
he was baptiz d. . , 

Whence, in our Bills of Mortality, ſuch Children which 
die in the Month are call'd Chriſoms; and the Time be- 
tween the Child's Birth and Baptiſm, was call'd Chriſomus. 

CHRIST, an Appellation uſually added ro Jeſus; and, 
together therewith, denominating the Aſe ſſia h, or Saviour 
of the World. See Jzsvs, and Mzss1an. 

The Word in the original Greek xg5%, ſignifies Anoint- 
ed, of xęio, Ingo, I anoint. 

Sometimes the Word Chriſt is us'd ſingly, by way of An- 
ronomaſis, to denote a Perſon ſent from God, an anointed 
Prophet, or Prieſt, Sc. 

Order of Cunkisr, a Military Order, founded in 1318, 
by Denis I. King of Portugal, to animate his Nobles a- 
gainſt the Moors. | 

Pope John confirm'd it in 1320, and appointed the 
Knights the Rule of S. Benner. Alexander Mt. permitted 
them to marry. 

The Order became afterwards inſenſibly reunited to the 
Crown of Portugal; and the King took upon him the Ad- 
miniſtration thereof. 

The Arms of the Order are, Gules, a Patriarchal Croſs, 
charg'd with another Croſs Argent. They had their Refi- 
dence, at firſt, at Caſtromarin ; afterwards they remov'd 
to the City of 7 homar, as being nearer the Moors of Anda- 
lu/ia, and Eſtramadura. | 

Chriſt is alſo the Name of a Military Order in Livonia, 
inſtituted in 1205, by Albert Biſhop of Riga. The End 
of their Inſtitution was to defend the new Chriſtians who 
were converted every Day in Livonia, but perſecuted by 
the Heathens. a 

They wore on their Clokes a Sword with a Croſs over it; 
whence they were alſo denominated Brothers of the Sword. 

CHRISTENING. See Barris. 

CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Chriſt. See 
CnRIST. 

The King of France bears the Title, or Sirname of the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, Rex Chriſtianiſſimus. The French 
Antiquaries trace the Origin of the Appellation up to Gre- 
gory the Great; who writing a Letter to Charles Martel, 
occaſionally gave him that Title, which his Succeſſors have 
ſince retain'd. See TiTLE. 

Lambecius, a German, in the IIId Tome of the Empe- 


ror's Library, holds, that the * Moſt Chriſtian 


was not aſcrib'd to the antient French Kings, Louis le De- 
bonair, &c. as Kings of France, but as Emperors of Ger- 
many; but the French Hiſtorians have refuted this Plea. 

CuRISTIAN Religion, that inſtituted by Feſus Chriſt. 
See REL1G10N, and REVELATION. 

CnrIsTIAN Name, that given at Baptiſm. See NAME. 

CuRisTIAN Church. See Cyurcn. | 

CHRISTIAN Court, or Curia Chriſtianitatis, is the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction; in contradiſtinction to Civil Courts, 
which are call'd King's Courts, Curiæ Domini Regis. See 
CovarT. 22 

CHRISTIAN is 2822 and abſolutely us'd for a Perſon 
who believes in Chriſt, and is baptiz'd in his Name. 
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The Name Chriſtian was firſt ou at Antioch, to ſuch 
as believ'd in Chriſt, as we read in the Acts: Till that 
time they were call'd Diſciples. N 

CukisrIANs of St. John, a Set of Chriſtians, very 
numerous in Balſara and the neighbouring Towns. 


They formerly inhabited along the River Jordan, where 
St. John baptiz d; and 'twas thence they had their Name. 


frer the Mahometans became Maſters of Paleſtine, 
9 Diefect in the Conſtitution 


they retir'd into Meſoporamia and Chaldea. * | 

They hold an Anniverſary Feaſt of five Days; during 
which, they all go to their Biſhops, who baptize them 
with the Baptiſm of St. John: Their Baptiſm is alſo per- 
form'd in Rivers, and that only on Sundays. © | ; 

They have no Notion of the third Perſon in the Tri- 
nity ; nor have they any Canonical Books, but abundance 
full of Charms, Sc. Their Biſhopricks deſcend by Inbe- 
ritance, as our Eſtates do; tho they have the Ceremony 
of an Election. 

CarisrTians of S. Thomas, or San Thomas, a Sect of 
antient Chriſtians, found in the Faſt-Indies ; when the Eu- 
ropeans touch'd at the Port of Calecut; who pretend to be 
deſcended from thoſe 8. Thomas converted in the Indies: 
whence the Name. 

The Natives call 'em, by way of Contempt, Nazare- 
ans ; their more honourable Appellation is Mappuley. 

Some learned Men in Europe ſay, twas not St. 7 homas 
the Apoſtle that converted that Country, but another St. 
Thomas : others ſay, twas a Neſtorian Merchant, call'd 
Thomas. *Tis certain they are Neſtorians, and have been 
ſo a long time; inſomuch, that Chriſtians of Sr. Thomas, is 
now eſteem'd by many a Name of a Sect. 

They have a Patriarch, who reſides at Moſoul. 

The Pope has made ſeveral Attempts to reduce 'em un- 
der his Obedience, but to no purpole. 4 

CHRISTMAS, the Feaſt of the Nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
See FEAST, Nariviry, Ec. 

It appears from S. Chryſoſtom, that in the primitive 
Times, Chriſtmas and Epiphany were celebrated as one 
and the ſame Feaſt : That Pather obſerves, it was but a 
little while that Chriſtmas had been celebrated at Antioch 
on the 25th of December, as a diſtin Feaſt ; and that the 
Uſe thereof came from the Weſt. He adds, that the Ar- 
meniaus made but one Feaſt of them, as low as the XIIth 
Century. See Exirnany. 

CHRISTOLYTES, a Sect of Hereticks mention'd by 
Damaſcenus; fo call'd, becauſe they deftroy'd Chriſt : 
maintaining, that he deſcended into Hell, Body and Soul ; 
and that he left both there ; aſcending to Heaven with his 
Divinity alone. 

The Word comes from the Greek x28, and ava, I re- 
ſolve. 

CHROMA, in Rhetoric, a Colour, or fair Pretence. See 
Corous. | 


The Word is Greek xg0ue, which literally denotes Colour. 


CuROMA, in Muſick. Sce CyHRomarTic. 

CHROMATIC, in the antient Muſick, the ſecond of 
the Genera, or Kinds, into which the Conſonant Intervals 
were ſubdivided into their concinnous Parts. See Genus. 

The other two Kinds were, the Enharmonic, and the 
Diatonic. See Ennarmonic, and Di AroNic. 

The Chromatic abounds in Semitones: It had its Name, 
either by reaſon the Gyechs mark'd it with the Character 
of Colour, which they call ye@ue ; or, as P. Parran ſays, 


becauſe the Chromatic Kind is a Medium between the 


other two, as Colour is between black and white : or be- 
cauſe the Chromatic Kind varies and. embelliſhes the Dia- 
tronic Kind, by its Semitones ; which have the ſame Effect 
in Muſick, with the Variety of Colours in Painting. 

Ariſtoxenus divides the Chromatic Genus into three Spe- 
cies ; the Molle, Hemiolion, and Tonicum. Ptolemy into 
Molle or Antiquum, and Intenſum. See SpEciks. 

Theſe Species were alſo call'd Chroai, or Colours of the 
Genera: the Molle ex preſſes a Progreſſion by ſmall Inter- 
vals, the Intenſum by greater. 

The Chromatic and Enharmonic Kinds, only contain 
the ſmalleſt of the Diatonic Degrees; ſo as they have the 
ſame proportion to the Diaronic, as Fraftions have to In- 
tegers. 

Boetins, and after him Zarlin, attribute the Invention 
of the Chromatic Genus to Timotheus a Mileſian, in the 
Time of Alexander the Great. The Spartans baniſh'd 
it their City, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, / 


Cam) 


of their conſtituent Particles; which not be 


CHR . 


CHRONIC, CHRONICAL, in Medicine; is .... .. | 
to 6 — or N e Diſeaſe, which laſts a ag 
as the Gout,' Hemorrhoids, Fiſtula; Dro ; 
oe gs — f 2 W's | ah Aline, & 

Chronic Diſeaſes ſtand in fition to ac \ 
which are ſpeedy; and haſten - = Crifis 5 As Naga . 
Pox, &c. See Acur x. af 5 nal 

Chronic Diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome n 
Or to an irregular 5 
living. The Word comes from the Gre ek X ο To 4 

Moſt of the Chronical Diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Ch,y,, 
Infirmities of old Age, and the ſhort'Periods of | 1 
of Engliſhmen, are owing to Repletion: This is Are. 
hence, that Evacuation of one kind or another, i, 10 
Parts in ten of their Remedy. See RxPIRTION * E 
o 

The Sources of Chronical Diſtempers, ſays t 
thor, are, 1. Viſcidity in the Juices or oy — 
in 
broken by the concoctive Powers, ſtop, or — PE, 
culation. Or, 2. Too great abundance of ſhary actin i 
ous Salts ; whereby the Juices themſelves are renderd |, 
INN as to _ 3 out r Or, z. Ale. 

axation, or want of a due Force and Springin 

_ * re ' | Ren a 

n Exceſs in the Quantity of our Meat and Drin 

the firſt; the bad Condition, of the ſame Foods the bert 
and both GI with want of due Exerciſe, the third. 
See Foop, ExERcist, Gc. 

CHRONICLE, CHRONICON, a Hiſtory digeſted in 
order of Time; tho the Term is ſeldom us'd but for 04 
Hiſtories, as Hollinſhed's Chronicle, Stow's Chronicle, & 
See His rox, Oc. 175 | Ge 

CHRONOGRAM, a kind of Verſe, the figurative, d 
numeral Letters thereof, being join'd together, make up 
the Year of our Lord, £9c. - * 

The Word is compos'd of xt, Time, and yas 
Letter. : 

CHRONOLOGY, the Art of meaſuring and diftn. 
, Time; or the Doctrine of Epochas, (5c, See 

IME, E roch, Oc. 8 : 

Sturmius divides Chronology into five diſtin Branches, 
vis. Metaphyſical, Phyfical, Political, Hiſtorical, and he- 
cleſiaſtical; according to the various Relations, or Hahi- 
tudes wherein Time is confider'd; vis. as in it ſelf, as con 
need and ſubjected to the Affections, States, and Alt. 
rations of natural Things; as accommodated to Civil Uſe; 
as match'd with Events that paſs in the World; and par 
ticularly, as it relates to the Celebration of Eaſter. Ste 
Hour, Day, WEERk, MonTn, YEtar, CALENDAR, C. 
CLE, PtR1oD, Eyacr, EasTER, ESc. 

There is more difficulty in Chronology than every one is 
aware of: It requires not only the Knowledge of Aftrone- 
my and Geography, and conſequently that of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, both plain and ſpherical; 
but alſo a world of Application to the antient Monuments 
Its uſe is very great: tis. call'd one of the Eyes of Hills 
ry ; and ſerves good Purpoſes in Theology. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek x, Tine, 
and 9 , Diſcourſe. | 

The more eminent Writers on Chronoligy, among tit 
Antients, are Julius Africanus in the 111d Century; 2% 
nyſius Exiguus, Euſebins, and Cyril. E 

Among the Moderns, Bede, Funccius, Mercator, Lit 
us, Clavins, Scaliger, Vieta, Petavius, Caſſini, Munſter, 
Calviſius, Hardouin, Capellus, Uſher, Manſbam, Heloicll 
Strauchius, J. Voſſius, and Beveridge. 

CHRONOMETER, a general Name for any Inſt 
ment us'd in the meaſuring of Time: In this Senſe, Clocs 
Watches, Dials, Cc. are Chronometers. 

Tho there are ſome Inſtruments peculiarly call'd by the 


Name Chronometer ; particularly one deſcrib'd by M. S. 


veur, in his Principles of Acouſtics. | 
The Word is compos'd of x-, Time, and tur, i 


ſura, Meaſure. f 


the modern Writer 


CHRYSALIS, a Term us'd by : 
ſame Senſe with Nl, 


Natural Hiſtory of Inſects, in the 
Pha. See NyMenA. F 
The Word ſeems to imply a peculiar yellow, or 8” 1 
Colour, uſual in the Nympha; from the Greek xu on 
but this is purely accidental, and is not found in all Ny? i 
Some confine the Word to the Nympha of Burcerſs 


6 3 bee 6 — — : \ 
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Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a ſoſs for what uſe and Moths. 5 


the Antients could make of theſe Diviſions, and Subdivi- CHRYSARGYRUM, a Tribute formerly levy'd > th 
ſions into Genera and Species. All acknowledg'd the Dia- Courteſans, and other Perſons of evil Life. | 
707116 to be the true Melody; the others ſeem only humorous Zozimus ſays, that Conſtantine firlt ſet it on foot; 1 is 
Irregularities, calculated to pleaſa the Fancy by their novelty there appear ſome Traces of it in the Life of Cl k 
and oddneſs; and were beſides ſo very difficult, that few, if Suetonius; and that of Alewander by Lamprid'ts þit tl 
any, are ſaid to have ever practis d them accurately. See grins. ſays, Conſtantine found it eſtabliſh'd, and had (ow 
Mvs1cx. en AP: | Thoughts of aboliſhing it. Tt ul 
CnRroMaArTIC is us'd, in Painting, for the Colouring ; which It was paid every four Tears: Some ſay, all pen tc 


makes the third Part of the Art of Painting, See Coroux- ders were liable to it. It was aboliſh'd by Aug 
INGS, | 2 | 


ajls x 


tte” the Che ſargyrum was a general Tri- 
| M. Glen inns n of all Conditions, 
ute, gt poor, Slaves and Freemen: nay, even on all Ani- 
Rich a * Dogs; for each whereof they paid fix Oboli. 
Hals, a8 J0 ſays, it was pald in Gold and Silver; whence 
H 11 he 70 Gold, and agg, Silber. 
ts ug rsOBERIL, a precious Stone; being a kind of 
CHE vith a Tincture of yellow. See BxRIL. 
pale Berl!, OCOLLA, a Mineral us'd in the ſoldering of 
It 
old, Sc. l of Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead: 
lour is various, according to that o the Matter in 
ts Colour, und; yellow if among Gold, white in Silver, 
B. mer, and 
3 *. 2 call it Tincar, or Tincal ; In Eu- 
iter tis found in various Places, tis confounded 
11 or ei inn 
aden l. cbat which is green, Ike an Emerald, found 
190 r : that found among the other Metals is too 


eckon the Chr ſecolla a Species of Nitre. | 
The Phyßeiane uſe 15 in the 2855 of Wounds: Some 
ficial Chryſocolla, by mixing a little of the Na- 


ke an Arti / 
> or Ntecp'd in Water, with Wood. 


The Term is form'd of the Greek ne, Gola, and 


: ee Bok Ax. 
xb, Glue. 8 


CukvsocoLL A is alſo the Name of a ſort of precious 


: ention'd by Pliny, L. xxxvii. cap. 10, who alſo 
7" 4 ee He deſcribes it as of a Gold Colour, 
1 "nd the Figure of a Square z adding, that it has the Vir- 


tue of attracting Iron, and even Gold. 


But this, in all probability, is fabulous - and the Stone 


Wi. 1 peaks of is apparently no other than the Chryſdlire.. 


CHRYSOLITE, a precious Stone of a yellow Colour. 


dee PRECIOUS Houe. 


The Cbryſelite is the Topaz of the Moderns. See Tor Az. 
CuxrsoL I E is alſo a generical Name which the Antients 


gave to all precious Stones, wherein the yellow, or gold, was 
be prevailing Colour. | 


When the Stone was green, they call'd it Chryſepraſin: 


me red and blue too had their be Denominations, 
the 


which expreſs d their Colour; the Gold being ſignify d 
by Chryſo ; which ſtill began the Name. 
We know but few of theſe Chryſolites now; or rather, 


W they are referr'd to the Species of Stones which they ap- 


W proach the neareſt : the green to the Emerald, the red to 


PF 
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W the Ruby; and ſo of the reſt, ; | 


CHRYSTAL. CR VST ATL. 
CHRYSTALLINE. : See JEnveraurms, 
CHRSTALLIZATION. CRYSTALLIZATION. 


CukrsrAL Mineral, the fame as Sal Prunclla. See 
PRuNELLA. 


CHUPMESSAHITES, a Sect among the Mahometans 
who believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true Meſ- 


ſiab, the Redeemer of the World; but without rendring 


him any publick or declar'd Worſhip. 

Ricaut ſays, there are abundance of theſe Chupmeſſa- 
hites among the People of faſhion in Turky, and ſome even 
in the Seraglio, is 


The Word, in the Turkiſh Language, ſignifies Protec- 


| tor of the Chriſtians. 


CHURCH, the Aſſembly of Perſons united by the Pro- 
feſſion of the ſame Chriſtian Faith, and the Participation 
of the lame Sacraments. - 

Vellarmin, and the Romiſh Divines, to this Definition 
add, Under the ſame Pope, ſovereign Pontiff, and Vicar 
of Zeſus Chriſt on Earth: in which Circumſtance it is that 


| the Romiſh and Reformed Notion of Church differ. 


Amelotte, and others, make a viſible Head, or Chief, eſ- 
ſential to a Church: Accordingly, among the Catholics, 
the Pope; in England the King, are reſpectively allow'd 
Heads of the Church. The Biſhop of Salisbury ſets aſide 


he Notion of a viſible Head: Chriſt alone, according to 


him, is Head of the Church; which Poſition he has 
maintain'd with infinite Addreſs, in a celebrated Sermon 
before the Kin on thoſe Words of our Saviour, My King- 
2 50k of this World ; and in the ſeveral Vindications 
. Sometimes, we conſider Church in a more extenſive 
cnſe, and divide it into ſeveral Branches. 
* Church Militant is the Afembly of Faithful on 
aps 5 Church Triumphant, that of the Faithful already 
ory : to which the Catholics add the Church Patient, 
that of the Faithful in Purgatory. | 
1 14 Eccleſia, exxAnota, 88 with our Church, 
* 98 1 and Hoes profane Authors for any 
te ae * 3 y 3 and even for the Place where 
n u and Ecclefiaſtical Writers ſometimes alſo 
5 (uri lame Senſe; but ordinarily reſtrain the Term 

iſtians; as the Term Synagogue, which originally 


C2) 


Name. See GoLD, SOLDERING, Sc. 


black in Lead. The Arabs, and In- 


ſigniſtes nearly the ſame thing, is in like manner feſtrain'd 
to the eus. See SYNAGOGUE, | 2 
Thus, in the New Teſtament, the Greek sxnancid, figni- 
fies almoſt always, either the Place deſtin'd for Prayer, as 
1 Cor. xi. 14. or the Aſſembly of the Faithful diffus'd over 
the whole Earth, as Epbeſ. v. or the Faithful of a particu- 
lar City, or Province, as 1 Cor. viii. 1,2. or even of a ſingle 


Family, as Rom. xvi. or the Paſtors or Miniſters of a Church, 


as Matt. xvii. 17. | 
The Chriſtian Church is frequently divided into Greek 
and Latin. , 


Greek, or Eaſtern Cn vn cn, comptehends the Churches 


of all the Countries antiently ſubje& to the Greek, or Eaſ- 
tern Empire; and thro which their Language was carry'd, 


ie. all the Space extended from Greece to Meſoporamia and 


Perſia, and thence into Egypr; which has been divided ever 
ſince the Time of the Emperor Photins, from the Roman 
Church. See Gx RRR Church. N 

Latin, or Weſtern Cnuncn, comprehends all the Chur- 
ches of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the North, and all 
other Countries whither the Romans carry'd their Language. 

Great Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, 
and of the North, have been ſeparated hence ever fince the 
Time of Henry VIII. and conſtitute what we call the Re- 


erm Church, and what the Romaniſts call the Weſtern 


Schiſin; as the Greek Church does the Eaſtern one. 

The Reformed Cnuncn is again divided into the Tutbe- 
ran Church, the Calviniſt Church, the Church of Eng- 
lang, &c. See LurRERAMIsM, CArvinim, Oc. 

CavnRcn is allo us'd for a Temple, built and conſecrated 
to the Honour of God ; and, antiently, under the Invoca- 


tion of ſome particular Saint, whoſe Name it aflum'd. See 


TzmeLs ; fee alſo Consxtcx ation, &c. 

In this Senſe, Churches are variouſly denominated, accor- 
ding to their Rank, Degree, Diſcipline, c. as Metropoli- 
tan Church, Patriarchal Church, Cathedral Church, Pa- 
rochial Church, Cardinal Church, &c. See each under its 

roper Article, MxrROPOLIs, Patriarch, CATRRDRATL, 

AROCHIAL, CARDINAL, Oc. 

In Eccleſiaſtical Writers, we meet with Grand Church, 
for the chief Church of a Place ; particularly in the Greek 
Liturgy, for the Church S. Sophia at Conſtantinople, the 
See of the Patriarch, founded by Conſtantine, and conſecra- 
ted under Zuſtinian : It was at that time ſo magnificent, 
that Zuſtinian is ſaid to have cry'd out in the Conſecration 
thereof winnozoe T,, I have out-done thee, Solomon, 
The Dome, which is ſaid to have been the firſt that was 
built, is 330 Foot Diameter. See Doux. 

The firſt Church publickly built by the Chriſtians, ſome 
Authors maintain to be that of S. Saviour at Rome; found- 
ed by Conſtantine : others contend, that ſeveral Churches 
abroad, call'd by the Name of 8. Peter Vivus, were built 
in honour of that Apoſtle during his Lifetime. 


Mother Causcn, Matrix Eccleſia. See Matrix, and 


MornkR. 

CnvaRcn, with regard to Architecture, Daviler defines 
a large Veſſel extended in length, with Nave, Choir, Iſles, 
Chapel, Belfry, c. See each Part under its proper Head, 
Nave, Cnoir, Cnarzr, Oc. 

A {imple Church, he calls that which has only a Nave 
and a Choir; a Church with Iſles, that which has a row of 
Porticos, in form of vaulted Galleries with Chapels in its 
Pourtour. | | 

Church in a Greek Croſs, that where the Length of the 
Croſs is equal to that of the Nave; ſo called, becauſe moſt 
of the Greek Croſſes are built in this form. Church in a 
Latin Croſs, that whoſe Nave is longer than the Croſs, as 
moſt of the Gothic Churches. Church in Rotondo, that 
whoſe Plan is a perfe& Circle, in Imitation of the Pantheon, 
See RoTonDo, £9. 

For the Form of the antient Greek Churches, when they 
had all their Parts, it was as follows: Firſt was a Porch, or 
Portico, call'd the vaunt Nave, rev, adorn'd with Co- 


lumns on the outfide, and on the infide ſurrounded with a 


Wall; in the middle whereof was a Door, thro' which they 
paſs'd into a ſecond Portico. The firſt of theſe Porticos 
was deſtin'd for the Energumenes, and Penitents in the firſt 
Stage of their Repentance; the ſecond was much longer, 
deſtin'd for Penitents of the ſecond Claſs, and the Catechu- 
mens, and hence call'd vagJvE, Ferula; becauſe thoſe plac'd 
in it began to be ſubje& to the Diſcipline of the Church. 
Theſe two Porticos took up about one third of the ſpace of 
the whole Church. 1 
From the ſecond Portico, they paſs'd into the Nave, rao, 
which took up near another third of the Church. In the 
middle, or at one fide of the Nave, was the Abo, where 
the Deacons and Prieſts read the Goſpel and preach'd. See 
AmBo. The Nave was deſtin'd for the Reception of the 
People, who here aſſiſted at Prayers. | 
ear the Entrance of this was the Zapriſtery, or Font. 
See BayTiISTERY, : 
| Beyond 


C HX 

Beyond the Nave was the Choir, 6%, ſet. with Seats, 
and round: the firſt Seat on the right, next the Sanctuary, 
being for the Chantor, or Choragus. See CHANTOR, Oc. 
From the Choir, they aſcended by Steps to the Sancta. 
ry, which was enter' d at three Doors. The Sanctuary had 
three Ap/ides in its length; a great one in the middle; un- 
der which was the Altar, crown'd with a Baldaquin, ſup- 
ported by four Columns: See SANCTUARY, BALDAQUIN, 
Sc. Under each of the ſmall Aþ/ides, was a kind of a Ta- 
ble, or Cupboard, in manner of a Buffet. See Aps1DEs, Oc. 

Tho, of the Greek Churches now remaining, few have 
all the Parts above deſcrib'd ; moſt of em having been re- 
duc'd to Ruins. or converted into Moſques. 

M. Frezier, Engineer to the French King, and F, Cor- 
demoy, a Regular Canon, have diſputed the Form of the an- 
tient and modern Churches, and the beſt manner of build- 
ing them, with a good deal of Learning, in the Journals 
de J evouæ. | f 

For the Form of the Latin Churches, tho it be various, 
yet may all the Variety be reduc d to two Heads; vis. 
thoſ: in form of a Ship, and thoſe of a Croſs. | 

Cnvscn-Yard, a ſacred Place, deſtin'd for the Interment 
of the Deceas'd. Sce Buriar, FUNERAL, Ec. 

In the rrimitive Times, the Chriſtians held their Meet- 
ings in Chrrch-yards, as we are inform'd by Euſebius, Lib. 
vii. and Tertullian, who calls thoſe Church yards where 
the People us'd to meet to pray, Areas. Euſebius adds, 
that Valerian having confiſcated the Church-yards, and 
Places deſtin'd for the Worſhip of God; Gallian reſtor'd 'em 
by a publick Reſcript, rehears'd by the ſame Author. From 


theſe Paſſages, it ſeems as if Charep par gl, cod Places of 


Worſhip, were us'd indifferently for the ſame thing. 

The Heathen Writers frequently upbraid the primitive 
Chriſtians for their meeting in Church-yards ; as if they 
ſerv'd other Purpoſes beſides thoſe of Religion, The Coun- 
cil of Elvira prohibits the keeping of Tapers lighted in 
Church. yards, during the Day-time ; and by another Ca- 
non, the Women from pafling the Night watching in 
Church-yaras. | 

The Cuſtom of bleſſing Church-yards is of an old ſtand- 
ing : the Method was, for the Biſhop to go round it with 
his Crofier, or paſtoral Staff, and to ſprinkle it with ſome 
conſecrated Fluid. Lobineau ſays, the Holy Water-Pot 
was carry'd before him. | 

Antiently, all were bury'd in Church-yards ; none in 
Churches. From the Bodies of Martyrs, c. being depo- 
fited here, the Chriſtians choſe particularly to build their 
Churches in them, when Conſtantine gave them the li- 
berty : and hence 7i/lemont derives that Cuſtom which ſill 
obtains in the Remiſh Church, never to conſecrate any Al- 
tar, without depoſiting in it the Relicks of ſome Martyr. 

Choricr obſerves, that under Church-yard, Cæmeterium, 
vH nee, was antiently comprehended, not only the ſtrict 
Dormitory, or Place where the Dead were diſpos'd ; but 
all the Lands which encompaſs'd the Pariſh-Churches, and 
were contiguous to the real Churches, Perhaps it might be 
added, that all the Church Domains were compriz'd under 
Church-yard. This will beſt account for that Confiſcation 
of the Church. yards, charg'd on Valerian. | 

Cu vkcn-Scor, or CHURCHESSET, a Payment, or Con- 
tribution, by the Latin Writers frequently call'd Primitiæ 
ſeminum; being, at firſt, a Quantity of Corn, paid to the 
Prieſt on St. Martin's Day, as the Firſt Fruits of Harveſt. 
Sec PRIqITIæ, and FirsT-Fruits. 

This was —_ by the Laws of King Malcolm IV. and 
Canut. c. 10. But after this Church-Scot came to ſignify a 
Reſerve of Corn-Rent paid to the Secular Prieſts, or to the 
Religious; and ſometimes was taken in ſo general a Senſe 
as to include Poultry, or any other Proviſion that was paid 
in kind to the Religious. See TiTanzs. 

Cnvuscn-Government, Diſcipline, &c. See EccEksIAs- 
TICAL Government, &c. 

Cavacu-Reves. See Cnuncu-Wardens. 

Cnvurcu-Wargens, antiently call'd CH uxch-Reves, are 
Officers choſen yearly by the Parſon and his Pariſhioners, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Place. 

Their Buſineſs is to look to the Church, Church. yard, 
Church-Revenues, &c. to obſerve the Behaviour of the 
Pariſhioners with * n to Faults that come under the Ju- 
riſdiction of the Eccleſiaſtical Court; to preſent ſcandalous 
Livers to the Biſhop; take care none preach without Li- 
cence, Sc. E | 

The Church. Mardens are a kind of Corporation; and are 
enabled by Law to ſue and be ſued for any thin belonging 
to the Church, or the Poor of the Pariſh. See PAR ISH. 

CHYLE, or CHYME, in the Animal Oeconomy, a whi- 
tiſh Juice, into which the Food is immediately converted by 
Digeſtion, or, more properly, by that Branch thereof call'd 
Chyliſication. See CnYLiFiCATION, DiGEsT10N, &9c. 

The Chyle, Dr. Drake obſerves, is nothing but a Mix- 
ture of the = and aqueous Parts of the Food, incorpora- 
ted with the ſaline ones; which, while they yet remain 


(216). 


mix'd with the groſſer Parts in the Stomach. u 
whitiſh, partly fluid Maſs, called Chyms ke ay 
as it is reduc'd to a Conſiſtence looſe enough tobe wy 
to the Preflure and periſtaltic Motion of the 8 obaler 
gradually thruſt out at th Ach, 
and denominated Chyle. "ea 
Thus is the Chyle begun to be form'd in the 8¹ 
it is J in the Inteſtines by the Mixture ce; 
and the pancreatic Juice ; and is thence receiy'd j * 
Lacteal Veins, which carry it to the Receptacul be 
or Pecquets Reſervatory: thence it paſſes into * 155. 
cic Duct, which terminates in the left Subclarian bun. 
In this Vein, the Chyle firſt begins to mix with the oF 
into which it-is afterwards converted by the Adio on; 
ene 1 BLoop. 85 F " Gal 
e Antients ſuppos'd the Chyle was chang' d; 
in the Liver; 50 of l the Ra dg 
derns, with more reaſon, take the Change to be ea, oy 
the Blood it ſelf, in all the Parts of the Body "Bp 
GUIFICATION. enn 
Some take Chyle to be the immediate Matter ar w. 
tion; others the Blood. See NVrRITION. ne 
The Word comes from the Greek vues, Juice. 
Dr. Liſter is of Opinion, that in the Digeſtion of y 
in the Stomach, there is made a Separation, or Solut 0 
urinous Salts, no otherwiſe than in the rotting of Plan 
Animals : that the Chyle is highly impregnated with A 
urinous Salt ; that it owes its whiteneſs to the Fermens 
tion it acquires from that Mixture: That the al; cher 
convey'd into the venal Blood, and with it enters the . 
and is thence thrown out-Chyle, as it comes in, by a cont. 
nual Pulſation, into the Arteries : that as oft as it enter ch 
Emulgent Arteries, it leaves behind part of its ſaline Li. 
quor, or Urine, and conſequently abates of its Colour: Thr 
when ſufficiently freed of its Salts, it becomes a Lympla, 
which ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Reſidue of the Clyl 
not yet converted into Blood ; as not yet ſufficiently de 
rated of its ſaline Particles. See Lymen a. 4 
CHYLIFICA TION, the Formation of the Chyle; or the 
AR whereby the Food is chang'd into Chyle. See Fon 
and CRT E. 1 5 d 


e Pylorus into the 2 


Chylification is begun by comminuting, or breaking the 


Aliment in the Mouth, mixing it with Saliva, and chew. 
ing with the Teeth. See MAsriIcArioR. | 

* [ne means, the Food is reduc'd into a kind of bal 
whic falling thro" the Oeſophagus into the warm N: 
mixes with the Juices thereof ; and is thus diluted, begins 
to ferment, or putrefy, and 1 a very different form 
from what it had before; growing either acid or rancid. 

Here it mixes with a Juice ſeparated from the Blood 
the Glands of that Part, whoſe we. DuRts open into 
the Stomach ; as alſo with the Remains of the former Ali 
ment: and thus it becomes better macerated, diluted, di- 
ſoly'd, and acquires ſtill a greater likeneſs to the Animal 
Fluids, and is called Chyme. See Concocrion. 

Add to this, that the fleſhy Membrane of the Stomach 
continually contracting and preſſing its Contents by its peri 
ſtaltic Motion, occafions a more intimate Mixture, 41 by 
degrees works out the more fluid Parts thro' the Pylorus 
into the Duodenum; along the Sides whereof, and the ref 
of the Inteſtina Tenia, the Lacteals are planted ; into the 
minute Orifices whereof, the finer Parts of the Maſs is re- 
ceiv'd. See PERISTALTIC Motion, INTESTINES, and Lac: 
TEALS. | 

The Fabrick of the Stomach being conſider'd, the Het 

of the circumambient Parts, the Pulſations of innumerable 
Arteries, the great Stroaks of the Aorta underneath, the 
conſtant Compreſſion of the Diaphragma and Abdominal 
Muſcles ; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the finer Parts of 
the Aliment will be firſt expell'd the Stomach ; and that 
the groſſer will remain; till, by the repeated Action oft 
Fluids, and the Contraction and Pulſation of the Solids 
they alſo become fine enough to go off: thus is the Sto 
mach left empty; and by means of its muſcular Coat, 
duc'd to a State of Contraction, and Appetite renew d. & 
HUN ER. 
Thus will even the fleſhy Membranes, Cartilages, 8c. 
Animals fed on, be ſqueez d, and oblig'd to give out tit! 
Juices ; and thus is a Fluid obtain'd, that ſhall have in ſome 
meaſure the ſame Properties with thoſe of our Bodics. 

The Juice being got thro the Pylorus into the Inteſiiee 
its Pn is {till promoted by its mixture with fis 
other Difſolvents, the pancreatic Juice and the Bile; abt 
divide and ſubtilize thoſe Parts that were left too 8 
and by the ag Motion of the Guts it is yup 
forwards, In the Paſſage thro' the ſmall Inteſtines 
finer Part of the Maſs, which we call the Chyle, enten! ; 
Orifices of the Lacteal Veins of the firſt Kind, where" 
the whole Meſentery is intermix'd ; which either alane, 
together with the Meſaraic Veins, diſcharge themſelres un 
the Glands at the Baſis of the Meſentery. 
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'Then the Chyle is taken up by the Lacteals of the ſecond 


"1 and convey d into 
— Diaphragma, known 


th the Blood, and 


e 8 * . 

IS, in Medicine, the Action whereby the Ali- 
5 — into Chyle, or Chyme, in the Stomach, c. 
—_— r it be by a Ferment in the Stomach, or the contrac- 
1 of the Stomach, or both. See CHRITITICATION, 


od PE; an Animal Juice, the ſame with that common- 


, \vle. See CHYLE. : 

jy call'd — diſtinguiſh between Chyme and Chyle ; 

q zining the Word Chyme to the Maſs of Food, c. while 
1 4 Stomach, e'er it be ſufficiently comminuted and li- 
in of d to aſs the Pylorus into the Duodenum, and 
ey acteals, to be further diluted and impreg- 
h the pancreatic Juice; where it commences Chyle. 
rly CHEMISTRY, the 


CHYMISTRY, or more pro 


| ſeparating the ſeveral Subſtances whereof mix'd Bo- 
| = - — by means of Fire; and of com poſing 


Bodies in the Fire, by the Mixture of different Sub- 
See FIRE. 
The great Object of Chymiſtry, is to analyſe, or decom- 
und natural Bodies; reduce them to their firſt Principles; 
cover their hidden Virtues, and demonſtrate their inner 
Contexture, or the Centre, as they call it, wherein natu- 


nl Subſtances concur. In a word, Chymiſt;y is the Ana- 
W tomy of natural 


Bodies, by means of Fire ; which is the 
Definition Hanneman gives us of the Art. 
The very learned Boerhaave defines Chymiſtry very ſci- 


W entifically : An Art whereby ſenſible Bodies contain'd in 
peſſels, or capable of being contain'd therein, are ſo 
W © chang'd, by means of certain Inſtruments, and principally 
ire, that their ſeveral Powers and Virtues are thereby 
W diſcorer'd, with a View to Philoſophy, Medicine, &9c. 


This Definition appears very prolix and circumſtantial, 
and more like a Deſcription than a Definition; but with all 


| his Endeavours, he aflures us, he could not frame a ſhort- 
er, that would expreſs the full Scope, Object, and Inftru- - 
ments of Chymiſtry, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from every other 


Art : which is a Point all the Writers of Chymiſtry have 


| fumbled at. 


For Chymiſtry cannot juſtly be call'd the Art o reſolv- 


Y in; Bodies, as Regins, Paracelſus, &c. define it; fince Me- 


chanicks will alſo do that: Nor is the Matter mended, by 
ſaying, It is the Art of analy/ing Bodies by Fire; as Hel- 
mont has done: nor by Salt, as others would have it. Theſe 
Definitions include only a Part, inftead of the whole. And 


Vich as little Propriety is it term'd, The Art of ſeparating 


the Pure from the Impure; inaſmuch as it compounds as 


8 wel! as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the Pure with the 


Impure. . 
bymiſtry, on this footing, appears a very extenſive Art: 


| | Its Odject, or the Materia Chymica, is all ſenſible Bodies, 


capable of being contain'd in Veſſels ; and is accordingly 


W divided into three Kingdoms, Faſſil, Vegetable, and Ani- 


mal. See Bopy, Fossil, VEGETABLE, Oc. 

The Operations of Chymiſtry, include all the Changes 
produc'd in Bodies by natural Agents or Inſtruments, vis. 
Decoftion, Infuſion, Exhalation, Calcination, Extraction, 
Diſtillation, Cryſtallization, &c. See Or RRATION, and 
ELEMENT; ſee alſo DEcocriox, Ixrvs io, ExhALATIO, 
DisrirrAriox, CALCIN AT ION, ExrRAcriod, Oc. 


The Effects, or Productions of Chymiſtry, may be re- 


duc d to Magiſteries, Extracts, Tinctures, Elixirs, and 


Ciyſſus's. See Mals rzRT, ExTracr, Tixcrunz, E. 
ET 
e mtrruments, or Agents of Chymiſtry, whereby its 
Operations are perform'd, are Fire, $i Air, Ear th, 
Menftrunms, and Inſtruments properly ſo call'd, as Alem- 
"9, Cucurbits, Retorts, Pelicans, urnaces, and Lyutes. 
ee FIRE, Ain, WATER, EarrTn, MENSsTRUUM, ALEM- 

8 Cvcunzir, RETorT, FuxxAcz, and Lurz. 
; (:ymiſtry is an Art of very great Antiquity, and is held 
x ws very learned Perſons to have been prictis'd in the 
| _ 12 World. Cham, the Son of Noah, is common- 
y r to have been its Inventor, from whom it is ſuppos'd 
They taken Its Name. Others refer the Invention to 
nd 0 ie the Scripture records as the Inventor of 
"nj = 8 Braſs and Iron. This is retty certain, that 
Ie : igheſt and moſt difficult Things in Chymiſtry, 
— TIT known by bl ; among which are the ſe- 
Bra, . bony ing of Copper and Iron, the making of 

b = ce CoprER, Iron, Cc. 

A on er we find made of the Art, as in Zosi- 
FE in e who lived about the 4 of Chriſt 
Fan rh Aw Writings, ſays that Author, we find 
111 poke of, who had commerce with Women. 
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Glands between the two Tendons © ſcarce any Author but has ſome Footſte 
heretofore under the Name of tion. 


CHY 


© Hermes ſays as much in his Books upon Nature; and 
of this Tradi- 
Theſe Genii, intoxicated with the Love of Wo- 
© men, diſcoverd em ail the Secrets of Nature; and 
© taught em abundance of Things unfit for em to know 
© for which reaſon they were baniſh'd from Heaven. The 
© Book wherein their Secrets was contain'd, was call'd Che- 
© ma; and hence the Name Chemia, or Chymia.” 

The Text of Scripture Zozimus here refers to, is that 
Paſſage in Moſes, The Sons of Ged ſaw the Daughters of 
Men, and took em to Wife. 

This Antediluvian Origin of Chymiſtry is confirm'd by 
Tertullian: The Angels that fell, ſays that Father, dil- 
© cover'd Gold and Silver to Men, with the Arts of working 
dem, of dying Wool, Ec. for which reaſon they were ba- 
© niſh'd, as is related by Fnoch. 

Borrichius looks on theſe Paſſages as authentic ; but adds, 
that Enoch was miſtaken, for that the Angels he ſpeaks of 
were not real Angels; but the Deſcendants of Seth and Tu- 
bal Cain, who degenerating from their Fathers, gave 
themſelves up to criminal Pleaſures with the Women de- 
ſcended from Cain; and in the Courſe of their Intrigues, 
divulg'd the Secrets God had truſted em withal. 

Be this as it will, Chymiſtny, no doubt, was firſt prac- 
tis'd in Egypt. According to Moſes, Tubal Cain ſhould be 
the firſt Inventor. Profane Authors refer it to Vulcan; and 
ſome of the lateſt and beſt Criticks endeavour to ſhew, 
that Tubal Cain and Vulcan were the ſame ; as, indeed, 
there is found a great reſemblance between their Names. 

After Tubal Cain, the firlt Chymiſt we read of is Moſes ; 
whoſe Skill in Chymiſtry is inconteſtable, from his burning 
and pulverizing the Golden Calf the J/-aelires had ſer up, 
and giving it the People to drink. There is ſcarce a more 
difficult Operation in all Chymiſtry, than to make Gold 
potable. See Got. p. 

Chymiſtry had the common Fate of the other Arts, at 
the Declenſion of the Eaſtern Empire; and lay bury'd and 
forgot till the Time of Roger Bacon, who retriev'd ir. He 
was follow'd by Lully, Ripley, Baſil Valentine, Paracel- 
ſus, Van Helmont, Glauber, Boyle, Lemery, Homberg, &c. 
by whom the Art has been carry'd to its preſent degree of 
Perfection. | | 
The firſt Chymiſts confin'd themſelves to Metals: In 
theſe latter Ages, the Bounds of Chymiſtry have been great- 
ly-enlarg'd ; and Plants, Animals, Minerals, Oc. have been 
taken into it. 

"Tis but of late that Chymiſtry has been apply'd to the 


Preparation of Medicines : Ba/#! Valentine, and Arnoldns 


ae Villa Nova, ſeem to have been the firſt that attempted 
it. Paracelſus and Van Helmont carry'd it to ſuch a length, 
as to render Medicine almoſt wholly chymical, See ME- 
DICINE. | 

Chymiſtry is divided into Metallurgia, Alchymia, Chy- 
mical Pharmacy, and Chymical Phil:fophy. Sce MrAr- 
LURGIA, ALCHYMIA, c. 

Criticks are divided as to the Etymology of the Name 
Chymiſtry : It is uſually deriv'd from the Greek wpds, 
Juice; or from yew, to melt. . 

Boerhaave, and others, more juſtly derive it from the 
Egyptian Chema, or Kema, black; and write it Chemia, 
not Chymia. 

Others, making Cham the Inventor of Chymiſtry, derive 
the Term from his Name; ſupporting their Etymology on 
the Signification of the Word - Cham, which in the He- 
brew ſigniſies heat, hot, black ; all of them bearing ſome 
relation ro the Operation of Chymiſtry. 

Chymiſtry is alſo known under various other Names : 
It is ſometimes call'd the Hermerical Art, from a Suppo- 
fition of its being invented by Hermes Triſmegiſtus: See 
HERME TIC. Others call it, the Egyptian Art, from the 
People among whom it was firſt practis' d: Others the Sa- 
cred, or Divine Art; Poteſis ; the Art of making Gold, 
&c. Others call it the Spagyric Art; Paracelſus the My 
ſ pic Art: others Pyrotechnia, &c. Sce Se ARI, Hxs- 
$0PIC, PYROTECHNIA, Oc. | 

When the Chymiſts would expreſs the moſt ſublime 
Parts of their Art, they prefix the Arabic Particle A! to 
the Word Chymia, or Chymiſtry, and thus form Alchymy. 
See ALcnvMy. 

Some Authors obſerve, that D:ocle/ian, after the taking 
of Alexandria, order'd all the Books of Chymiſtry, anti- 
ently wrote by the Feyptians, for making Gold and Silver, 
to be ſought out and burnt ; that they might not have the 


Power of enriching themſelves by this Art, cr of putting 


themſelves, by this means, into a Condition of revolting. 
Authors on the Subject of Chymiſtry are very numerous: 
Borel has publiſh'd a Catalogue of molt of em, under 
the Title of Bibliotheca Chymica ; containing the Names 
of above ten thouſand. Boerhaave is the lateſt, fulleſt, 
and infinitely the beſt; he has given both the Hiſtory, 
Theory, and Practice, in the fineſt, moſt orderly, and ſcien- 
tifical Way in the World. Dr. Friend has reduc'd Chy- 
I LII miſtry 
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wmiſtry to Newwtonianiſin, and accounted for the Reaſons of 
the 9 on Mechanical Principles. W | 
CHYMOSIS, in Medicine, the Act of making or pre- 
aring Chyme. See CHYME, 
: chmee is particularly us'd for the ſecond of the Con- 
coctions made in the Body; being a repeated Preparation 
of the moſt impure and groſs Parts of the Chyle, which 
being turn'd back by the Lacteals, is imbib'd by the Me- 
ſeraics, and thence carry d to the Liver, to be there elabo- 
rated, purify'd, and ſubrtiliz'd afreſh. See CoNCOCTION. 
"Tis of this, according to Regers, that the Animal Spirits 
are form'd. : / 
The Word comes from is, ſuccnus, of yo, ſundo, I 


melt. |; | 
Cn ros is, or CuRMos 1s, is alſo us'd in Medicine, for an 


Inflammation of the Eyelids, which turns out their infide 
to ſight. | 
The Word comes from the Greek ane, hiſco. | 
CICATRICULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a little whitiſh 
Speck, in the Coat of the Yolk of an Egg ; wherein the 
firſt Changes appear towards the Formation of the Chick. 


See YoLK. 
The Cicatricula is what is commonly call'd the Treddle 


of the Egg. See Ec. 

CICATRISIVE, in Medicine, is apply'd to ſuch Medi- 
cines as are very Deſiccative; and on that account aid Na- 
ture to repair the Skin, and to form a Cicatrix, or Eſchar. 
See CicATRIX. | 

Such are Armenian Bole, Pouder of Tutty, the Unguent 
Diapompboligus, deſiccativum Rubrum, &c. : 

Cicatriſfve Medicines are otherwiſe call'd Eſcharotics, 
Epuloticts, Tacarnatives, Azglutinants, &c. See EeuLo- 
Tic, EscHAROTIC, INCARNATIVE, &9c. 

CICATRIX, in Medicine, c. a little Seam, or Eleva- 
tion of callous Fleſh, riſing on the Skin, and remaining 
there after the healing of a Wound, &c. ordinarily call'd a 
Scar, or Eſchar. See EschAR, Wovunn, c. 

The Cicatrix is the ſame as to the joining of the fleſhy 
Parts, as a Callus is to the Bones. See CALLus. 

In young Infants, theſe Callofities, or Scars, ſometimes 
much diminiſh, and oftentimes quite vaniſh when come to 
Age, as is particularly obſerv'd in the Pits of the Small- 
Pox : and, in growing, they are ſometimes obſerv'd to 
change their Situation. 

Some derive the Word from quaſi circa cutem : others 
fetch Cicatriæ from quaſi Occecatrix, the Cicatrix being 
only ob4uftio vulneris, the covering up, or hiding of the 
Wound: but 'tis better deriv'd from Cæcatrix, which has 
the ſame force ; of the Verb Czcare, to blind. 

CICUTA, a vegetable Poiſon, celebrated both among 
Antients and Moderns. See Poison. 

The modern Cicuta is the Plant Hemlock; whereof 
there are two Kinds: the Cicuta, abſolutely ſo call'd, or 


Cicuta major ; and Cicuta minor. 
The firſt grows in Places a little moiſt, in the Shade, 


among old Ruins, or along Roads. | 

So many unhappy Effects have been perceiv'd from it, 
that its Uſe, internally, is by no means to be recommend- 
ed : And yet ſome Perſons boaſt of it as a powerful Sudo- 
rific. Externally it may be apply'd, to reſolve Wens, and 
Hardneſſes of the Spleen and Liver. It is the Baſe of the 
Plaiſter which bears its Name. | 

The Phyſicians have generally rank'd it among the cold 
Poiſons ; bur the later Writers, with more juſtneſs, regard 
it as a Diſſolvent, or hot Poiſon. The Reaſons they give, 
as related by Wepfer, are, that it bites the Tongue; that 
the Efflu via it yields are hot, and ariſe from a volatile Salt, 
and an impure Sulphur; that the Madneſs it occaſions, as 
well as the other Sympoms, ſhew a great activity of Parts; 
and that if the Blood be found coagulated by it after Death, 
Spirit of Wine does the ſame. 

The eſer Cicuta is not leſs dangerous than the greater; 
it is ever ſuppos'd more violent, as well as more Þafty in 
its Operation. 

Several Perſons have been render'd fooliſh, by eating 
Porridge wherein Cicuta has been us'd inſtead of Parſly. 
It has much ſuch an Enmity to the Brain, as Cantharides 
have to the Bladder; and Lepus Marinus to the Lungs, 

The Cicuta of rhe Antients, is a Secret which is now 
ſcarce poſſible to be diſcover'd : it was cail'd Cicuta Aqua- 
tica, and was of the Umbelliferous Tribe. Wepfer, in an 


expreſs Treatiſe on the Subject, will have it the Sium E- 


ruce felio C. J. 
Cicvra is alſo us'd, chiefly, among the Antients, for a 


Juice, or Liquor, expreſs'd from the Plant Cicuta. This 
Cicu/a was the common Poiſon wherewith their State-Cri- 
minals were put to death: Sxcrares drank the Cicuta. 
Plato, in his Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, 
obſerves, that The Executioner advis'd Socrates not to 
© talk, for fear of cauſing the Cicuta to operate too ſlowly.” 
M. Petit, in his Obſervationes Miſcellanee, remarks, that 


© this Advertiſement was not given by the Executioner out 


48 Only 4 


of Humanity, but to ſave the Cicnta : for he w 
low'd ſo much per Ann. which if he exceeded, he 

furniſh at his own Expence. This Conſtruction i; Cc b 
by a Paſſage in Plutarch : The Executioner Wn, 
niſter'd the Cicuta ro Phocion, not having enoy 4 an 
on gave him Money to buy more; obſerving, b {9 
that it was odd enough, that at Athens a Mar : AY 
for every thing, even his own Death. au ky 

CIDER, a briſk, tart, cool Liquor, prepar d from 4 

. The Manner of makin IDER 7s as follow; Pp 

The Fruit is firit ground, or ſtamp'd, and th. . 
ſqueez'd out in a Preſs ; then tis firain'd thro! 3 by Ji 
other Filtre, and tunn'd up: the Veſſel not to be l 8 
two or three Days it is to be ſtopp'd looſely, then fu 
clos'd with Clay. Henceforward, a ſmall Quantit T 
drawn out every Day for ſome Weeks, till ſuch mp, 
be ſuppos'd pretty clear; then 'tis pierc'd, to ſee bon s 
is : the Summer Fruit after a Month ; the Gennet- Moll 25. 
the firſt Froſts; the Redſtreak not till after Fanug oe 
the other Winter Fruits about the ſame time. N 

If it ben't now found fine enough, it ſtands x Month 
longer; and if even then it be defeCtive, tis rack d of like 
Wine, ſo as to _ out the Air. 

Some, inſtead of racking, fine it with Ifing.glaſs, cep 
in Whitewine, and diſſolv'd over the Fire; this they dal 
in a quantity of the Liquor to be fined, and then mi! 
with the reſt : and others, inſtead of diſſolving the Is 
glaſs over the Fire, let it ſteep in the Whitewine for about 
a Month, in which time it Jiffolves into a Gelly of it ſz. 

a quantity of this is mix'd with ſome of the Liquor, and 

the whole beat to a froth ; then mingled, together nit 
ſome Broom, with the reſt. The Liquor once fine, , 
drawn out, or bottled off, as occaſion requires. See Cl. 
RIFYING. | 

"Tis obſerv'd, that a Mixture of Fruits is a great 44. 
vantage to Cider ; the worlt Apples, mix'd together, mal. 
ing as good Cider as the beſt alone: always obſerving, hoy. 
ever that they be of equal ripeneſs, 

The beſt Mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that as 
Redſtreaks with Golden-Rennets : Bitter Apples ſpoil the 
Cider; but the Juice of them and of Crabs, yield as gud 
Spirits as the beſt Apples, when fermented : neither the 
ſour nor the bitter Taſte ariſing with the Spirit upo Dif. 
tillation. | | 

If the Apples be pounded in a Stone Mortar, which is 
the Cuſtom of ſome, the Kernels and Stalks are brui 
with them, which gives the Liquor an ill Savour. 

CIDERKIN, or Purre, is a Liquor made of the Mutt, 
or groſs Matter remaining after the Cider is preſs'd out. 

For this purpoſe, the Murk is put up in a large Fat, with 
a proper Quantity of boil'd Water, which has ſtood till i 
be cold again: if half the Quantity of Water be us d that 
there was of Cider, twill be good; if the Quantities be 
equal, the Ciderkiu will be ſmall. The whole is left u 
intuſe forty eight Hours, then well preſs'd : What is ſqueez'd 
out by the Preſs is immediately tunn'd up and-itoppd; i 
fit to drink in a few Days. | 

It clarifies of it ſelf, and ſerves in Families inſtead of 
Small Beer. It will keep, if boil'd after preſſure, with 2 
convenient quantity of Hops. | 

CILIA, in Anatomy, the Hairs wherewith the Pale 
bre, or Eyelids are fring'd ; eſpecially the Upper, which 
is larger and ſtiffer than that of the Under. See PaLpt8s4. 

Their Uſe ſeems to be, to break the too fierce ImpreF 
ſion of the Rays of Light; as alſo to keep out Flies nd 
Moats, and other Things floating in the Air, which might 
annoy the Eye. | 

Theſe Cilia ſpring from a ſmall row of Glands, whic 
cover a thin tender Cartilage, edging each Eyelid, and ſer 
ing as a kind of Rod, or Ring to ſtretch em upon. 

CILIARE, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to a Patt d 
the Eye, call'd Ligamentiim Ciliare ; becauſe of its rele 
bling the Cilium, or Hair of the Eyelids. See L164" 

The Ligamentum Ciliare, call'd alſo Proceſſus Ciiiiri 
conſiſts of a range of black Fibres diſpos'd circularly ; har 
ing their riſe in the inner Part of the Uvea, and termini 
ing in the prominent Part of the Cryſtalline, which they 

incompaſs round, | 

Anatomiſts generally imagine their Uſe to be to fulpe 

the Cryſtalline in the Globe of the Eye, to length" d 
ſhorten its Figure, and bring it nearer to or further ff 
the Uvea ; and even to open or contract the Pupil as 9 
ſion requires, 1. e. as near or remote Objects, obſcure 9 
bright Objects are to be view'd. See CxTsTATTINE, 45 


Pur ir. be 
The Motion of the Pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by t 


circular and ftrait Fibres of the Uvea; others attribute 
to the Ciliany Ligament: yet, I have no great doubt, 
they both concur in the ſame Action; and that the 70 


5 of 
mentum Ciliare doth, at the ſame time the Pupil - na 
neu. 


ſhuts, dilate or compreſs the Cryſtalline, and bring 
er, or carry it farther off the Rate, Derbam Ply}. * 


lg. 


Nor any other combuſtible Matter into 


GIN 


| * Li amentum Ciliare to have any 
M. A * or to ſerve for any purpoſes 


ian With t 
bereol. a Muſcle, otherwiſe call'd Or- 
; CILIARIS, in 8 OapicLAAIs. 42 


bicularis . „ n Architecture, a Member or Mould- 
IMA, 4100 Gul, and Cymatium. See GuLa, and Cr- 
he French Heraldry. See Ca EST. | 


CT INTURE, in Architecture, a Ring, 
* * A 1 bottom of the Shaft of a Co- 
Liſt, or V4" 


zhaft, at one end, from = Baſe ; and 
; | apital, See SHAFT, COLUMN, Oc. 
bee on 1 call'd Apophyges ; as if the 
hence: and that at top Colarin, or 
s, and Cor AR IN. 

d to be an Imitation of the Girts, 
or Ferrils, antiently us d to ſtrengthen and preſerve the pri 


of Columns. See ORDER, ; ; 
"The Ted, in ns original French, ſignifies Girdle; of 


the Latin cinge, 
CiN FRATI 


e 
te. See ASHES, CALCINATION, Oc. 
"This, others call Cine, action. 


ES. Sce ASHES. | | 
92 Clavellati, among Chymiſts, are the Aſhes of 


| Tartar, or the Lees of Wine burnt. See TARTAR. 


CINERITIOUS, a Term ap 26; to Things reſembling 
Aſhes ; particularly in point © lour and Conſiſtence. 
Thus, the Cortical Part of the Brain, is alſo call'd the 


W Cineritions Part. See Cox TIcAL. 


CINNABAR, or CI N OPER, in Natural Hiſtory, a Mi- 


g neral Stone, red, heavy, and brillant; found chiefly in the 


9 „ "OCEANS REI. 


W Quickſilver Mines; call'd alſo Vermilion. See Foss1L, and 


| NK. . . IE 
4 * with good reaſon, eſteem this the Minium of 


the Antients; tho a very different thing from the modern 

Minium, See Minivm. | 
The ordinary Vermilion it ſelf, is nothing elſe but Cin- 

nabar ground up with Spirit of Wine and Urine. See VER- 


Nuiriox. 


Some have imagin'd Cinnabar to be Dragons-Blood, ga- 


cher d, as Pliny and Solinus have it, when the Dragon 
and Elephant fight together : This Fable is refuted by 
Diaſcorides and Scaliger. See Dr acons-BLoop. 


Cinnabar is either Native, or Factitious. 

The Native, or Mineral Cinnabar, or Vermilion, which 
is that abovemention'd, is found in moſt Places where there 
are Quickſilver Mines; yet, tis true alſo, that it has Mines 


Wits own : thoſe in Spain are very famous; the French too 
J 


have theirs, in Normandy. 


It may be eſteem' d as Marcaſſite of Quickſilver, or ra- 


Wether, as Quickſilver petrify'd and fix d, by means of Sul- 
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CIN 


blue Subſtance z whereas Quickſilver and Sulphur alone 
produce a rel. 

The Word comes from the Greek xvabes, the ſmell of 
Goats ; by teaſon, ſays Matthiolus, in digging a kind of 
Mineral Cinnabar, it yields ſo ſtrong a Scent, that the 
Diggers are oblig'd to ſtop their Noſtrils. 

F e Chymiſts prepare other Kinds of Artificial Ciana- 
ar ; as, | 

CINNABAR of Antimony, 3 Compoſition of Mercury, com- 
mon Sulphur, and crude Antinony ſublimed. See Ax rIMONx. 

It is held a Diaphoretic, and Alterative; and is us d in 
Scrophulous and other chronic Caſes. 

CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic Spice, furniſh'd 
by the Eaſt-Indies. See Srics. 

Cinnamon is allow'd to be the Bark of a Tree, growing in 
the Iſlands of Ceylon, Java, and in Malabar. 

The Cinnamon Tree, call'd by the Natives Corunds 
Gauhah, grows in Woods, like other Trees; and is but lit- 
tle regarded by em. It never grows high: Its Leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Laurel, both as to Subliance, and Co- 
lour. When they firſt begin to open, they are red as Scar- 
let; and if rubb'd between the Hands, yield an Odour 
more like that of Cloves than of Cinnamon. The Fruit 
reſembles an Acorn, or Olive ; and has neither the Smell 
nor Taſte of the Bark, When boil'd in Water, it yields 
an Oil, which, as it cools and hardens, becomes as firm 
and white as Tallow. Irs Smell is agreeable, and they 
make Candles of it, which are only allow'd to be burnt in 
the ng Palace. The Wood is of no Virtue at all. 

The chief Virtue of the Cinnamon Tree is in its Bark; 
which, when green, appears to be double: its exterior Sur- 
face being grayiſh, and the inner of the common Cinnamon 
Colour, 

"Tis then divifible into two Barks of different Colours; 
but theſe drying together, become inſeparable, and paſs for 
the ſame Bark; the grayiſh Colour changing in propor- 
tion as it dries. . - 

When the Cinnamon is freſh taken from the Tree, tis 
flat, has little Taſte, Smell, or Colour; but it twiſts or con- 
volves, as it dries, in form of a Stick, or Cane: whence the 
French call it Cannelle. 

By thus exhaling its ſuperfluous Humidity, it acquires a 
ſweet briſk Smell, and a ſharp pungent Taſte. Tis ſaid, 
that after the Tree has been fribp'd of its Bark, in three 
Years it forms a new one, which is as good as the firſt : 
but this is not very probable. 

Some hold, that the ſmall! Branches of the ſame Tree 
make the Caſſia; but that muſt be a Miſtake. See Cass1a. 

The Natives draw from the Roots of the Tree a Li- 
quor, very much reſembling Camphor. ; 

Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a briſk agreeable Taſte, 
and a bright brown Colour. Its Qualities are, to heat and 
dry; to promote the Menſes, to fortify the Spirits, and to 
help Digeſtion: but its chief Uſe, in Medicine, is as an 


—U — . . 2 OEeoat,,and 
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Irbur, and a ſubterraneous Heat: Chymiſtry being found to Aftringent ; with which Intention it is preſcrib'd in Diar- 1 
ſeduce it without much trouble or loſs, to the Nature of rhæas, and Weakneſſes of the Stomach. | 
Mercury. Each Pound of good Cinnabar yields fourteen The Cinnamon of the Antients was different from that 

WOunces of Mercury. Accordingly, the principal Property of the Moderns ; they diſtinguiſh'd five Kinds of Cinna- Wo 
Wand Uſe of this Mineral, is to yield a moſt excellent Mer- mon: the Moſylitique ; Cinnamon of the Mountain ; black 
Wevry ; and that which the Alchymiſts maintain to be the and branch'd Cinnamon ; another white aud ſpongeous 
beſt diſpos'd for attaining to the Tranſmutation of Gold. and a fifth of leſs value, reddiſh, and of a ſtrong ſmell : 


IM t Mineral Cinnabar is of a high Colour, brillant, as alſo a baſtard Cinnamon, call'd Zinziber : This laſt Spe- 1 
= tree from the Stone. 1 cies was antiently in very high eſteem, but is now no longer 4 
t 1s us d by Phyſicians in Venereal Caſes, and others, known. See ZINzizER. | | 


gg by ſharp Seroſities. It's alſo eſteem'd a good Ce- They extract an Oil from Cinnamon, call'd its Eſſence, 
r. and accounted of ſervice in Epilepſies, and other or 3 which is an excellent Cardiac: the man- 444 
ow Diſtempers: Add, that it is reckon'd of efficacy in ner o preparing it, is ſaid to be a Secret known only to the 1 
OI: Caſes, as the Scurvy. . Dutch. The common Cinnamon is often adulterated with 4 
= pi or Artificial Cinma bar, or Vermilion, is form'd that out of which this Eſſence has been extracted. | | 
F ee of Mercury and Sulphur, ſublimed, and thus Cinnamon, by means of Fire, furniſhes Waters, Extracts, 7 

Thebes a kind of Stone. | : and Salts ; out of which are compounded Syrups, and Paſtils, = 
e * 1 high Colour, full of Fibres, like Needles. call'd Oleo Sacchara ; together with an Eſſence, that 4 
The pie oj preparing Factitious CinnaBar is thus. ſerves to turn all manner of Wines, white and red, into | 4 
= y , y - three Ounces of Sulphur, and four of Quick- Hypocras. 1 
ugh os 2 well mix'd, are ſet on the Fire, till CI NN Aon - Water, is made by diſtilling the Bark, (firſt 4 
"* F. bb * be conſum'd, and the Pouder remain infus'd in Barley-Water) in Spirit of Wine, or Whitewine. Wit 
2 < * rg ublim'd once or twice in open Pots; at See Warzr. 
Ircak'd with 7 remains the Cirnabar, very heavy, and All the Cinnamon conſum'd in Europe, comes from the | 4 
cher ane bo Needles; ſome red, others brillant, Dutch; who have got the whole Commerce thereof in 

This ſerves f. 60 ES, ; their own Hands, by becoming Maſters of the Iſle of Cey- 

ative Cina or : e ſame medicinal Purpoſes with the Ion, and deſtroying all the other Cinnamon Trees about 
pgs 0 8 which, tis likewiſe us'd by the the Kingdom of Cochin. 
b 2 Colour's ; Ko ills for their Horſes; and by Painters, Clove Cinnamon, is alſo the Bark of a Tree growing in | 
dme difficult © being a very vivid red; but drying with Braſil and Madagaſcar ; where it is known under the = 
| ; Name of Ravendſara. The Porengueze call it Cravo de 
Marenhan. 4 44 
aer ee | This Bark, pulveriz'd, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real i 
Preventing its growing black. See VERM1- Cloves,tho far ſhort of em in reſpect of Quality. See Crovxs. | 

here is likewiC Saſſafras, or Saxafras, is ſometimes alſo call'd Cinnamon- 
ants of Sulphu te a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing two bi. See Sass ArR As. | J 

1 Phur with three of Quickſilver, and one of Sal Jhite CinxNamon, which ſome call Cuſtus Corticus, or [1 


* theſe being ſublimed, produce a beautiful Corricoſts, or Cortex Winteri, Winter's Bark, om 2 
| erſon's 


1 nnabay 9 00 5 - 
finds: or Vermilion, is render'd more beautiful b 


wo 4 with Gum-Water and a little Saffron: thoſe 
Nox. 


Perſon's Name who firſt brought it into England; is the 
Bark of a Tree reſembling the Olive Tree, frequent in 
the Iſland of S. Domingo, Guadeloupa, and Madagaſcar ; 
call'd by the Natives Fmpi. See CORTEX. 

The Bark, which dries like that of Cinnamon, is at firſt 
grayiſh, of a ſharp biting Taſte, like Pepper; and a Smell 
like Muſk : as it dries it whitens. 3 

Some uſe it in lieu of Nutmeg: In Medicine, it's us d 
as a Stomachic, and ſometimes as an Antiſcorbutic. ; 

The ſame Tree 2 a Gum, call'd Alouch, or Baelli- 


agreeable Pertume. 


um, which is no diſag 
CINQUE-PORTS, or Quingus Portus, five Havens 


that lie on the Eaſt Part of England, towards France; 
thus call'd, by way of Eminence, on account of rheir ſupe- 
rior Importance; as having been thought by our Kings to 
merit a particular regard, for their preſervation again In- 


vaſion. 
Hence they have a 
by a Keeper, with the 


Ports. ; 
They have various Privileges granted 'em, as a particular 


Juriſdiction; their Warden having the Authority of an Ad- 
miral among em, and ſending out Writs in his own Name. 
See”'WARDEN. 
Camden tells us, that William the Conqueror firſt a eee 
a Warden of the Cinque-Ports ; but King John firſt grant- 
ed them their. Privileges ; and that upon Condition they 
ſhould provide 80 Ships at their own Charge, for 40 Days, 
as often as the King ſhould have occaſion in the Wars: he 
being then = for a Navy to recover Nor mandy. 
The five Ports are Haſtings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
Sandwich, | 
Thorn tells us, that Haſtings provided 21 Veſſels z and 
in each Veſſel 21 Men. To this Port belong Seaford, Pe- 
wvenſey, Heaney, Winchelſea, Rye, Hamine, Wakesbourn, 
Creneth, and Fortholife. | 
Romney provided 5 Ships, and in each 24 Men. To 
this belong Bromhbal, Lyde of Marſtone, Dangemures, and 


Romential. 
Hythe furniſh'd 5 Ships, and in each 21 Seamen : To 


this belongs Weſtmeath. 

Dover the ſame Number as Haſtings : To this belong 
Folkſton, Feverſham, and Margate. 

Laſtly, Sandwich furniſh'd the 
this belong Fordivice, Reculver, Serve, and Deal. 

CION, or CYON, or SCION, in Gardening, a young 
Shoot, Sprout, or Sprig, put forth by a Tree. See Snoor. 

Grafting is perform'd by the Application of the Cion of 
one Plant upon the Stock of another. See GRArr, and 
ENGRAFTING. 

To produce a Stock of Cions for Grafting, Planting, &c. 
the Gardeners ſometimes cut off the Bodies of Trees, a 
little above the Ground, and only leave a Stump or Root 
{tanding : the redundant Sap will not fail next Spring to put 
forth a great number of Shoots. See STOCK. | 

In dreſſing dwarf Trees, a great many Cions are to be 


cut off. See Dware ; ſee allo Prunins. 
Cion, in Anatomy, is ſometimes us'd for the Uvula. 


See Uvura. | 
CIPHER, or CYPHER, one of the Numeral Charac- 
ters, or Figures; form'd thus o. See CHARAcCTER, Fi- 
GURE, c. | 
The Cipher of it ſelf implies a Privation of Value; but 
when diſpos'd with other Characters on the left thereof, in 
the common Arithmetic, it ſerves to augment each of their 
Values by ten; and in Decimal Arithmetic, to leflen the 
Value 45 each Figure to the right thereof, in the ſame 
. See NoTATION, NUMER ATION, and DECIMAL. 
1PHER is alſo a kind of myſtick Character, compos'd 
of ſeveral Letters interwove together ; which are ordina- 
rily the initial Letters of the Perſons Names, for whom the 


Cipher is intended, 
Theſe are frequently us'd on Seals, Coaches, and other 


Moveables. * 

Antiently, Merchants and Tradeſmen were not allow'd 
to bear Arms: in licu thereof they bore their Ciphers, 
or the initial Letters of their Names, artfully interwove 
about a Croſs; of which we have divers Inſtances on 
Tombs, Ec. 

CirnEx is alſo us'd for certain ſecret Characters, diſguis'd 
and varied ; us'd for the writing of Letters that contain 
Secrets, not to be underſtood by any but thoſe between 
whom the Cihher is agreed on. 

This is now reduc'd into a ſeparate Art, call'd Polygra- 
phia, and Stegancgraphia ; but appears to have been little 
known to the Antients. See STEGANOGR Apny, c. 

De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedemon Antient and Mo- 
dern, endeavours to make the antient Spartans the Inven- 
tors of the Art of writing in Cipher. | 

Their Scyrala, according to him, was the firſt Sketch of 
this myſterious Art: Theſe Scytalas were two Rollers of 
Wood, of equal length and thickneſs ; one of them kept 

2 


articular Policy, and are govern'd 
Title of Lord Warden of the Cinque- 


and 


1 


ſame with Hythe : To 


See DEGREx ; ſee allo CyorD, Tangent, DIAMET 


the Ephori; the other by the General of 
7 any er againſt the Enemy. _ Army, in 

Whenſoeyer thoſe Magiſtrates would ſend any f 
ders to the General, they took a ſlip of Pard, "ret Or 
roll'd it very juſtly about the Scyrala which they l. and 
ſerv'd ; and in this ſtate wrote their Intentions rad 24 
pear'd perfect and conſiſtent while the Parchment = P 
on the Roller: when taken off, the Writing ny | 
and without connection; but was eaſily retriey' h. 6 
General, upon applying it to his Scyrala, ) the 

Polybius ſays, that ZEneas Tatticus, 2000 Ye, 
collected together twenty different Manners of W | 
ſo as not to be underſtood by any but thoſe in es, 
cret ; part whereof were invented by himſelf and ge 
before his Time. e 

rithemius, Bap. Porta, Vigenere, an | 
have wrote on the Subject of Ciphers. . Nicerm 

As the writing in Cipher is become an Art; ſo is the reaq. 
ing, or unravelling thereof, call'd Deciphering. See Da: 
PHERING, | | | m 

A Cirntr with a ſingle Key, is that where; 
Character is conſtantly 100 to Fa the Rs 
Letter: This is eafily decipher'd with a little Applica, 

A Cirntr with a double Key, is that wherein the 
phabet, or Key, is chang'd in each Line, or each Word. og! 
wherein are inſerted Characters of no fignificancy, to amuſ 
and 175 the Meaning. | ns. 

The Word Cipher comes from the Hebrew Sifre, Num- 
*. N | | : 

IPHERING, is popularly us'd for the Art of Accomss. 
ing ; properly call'd 222 See An TEN + 

CIFPUS, among Antiquaries, a little low Column, erer. 
ted in the great Roads, and other Places, with an Inſcr 
tion thereon ; either to ſhew the Way to Travellers, or to 
preſerve the Memory of ſomething remarkable. 

The Cippi plac'd in the Highway, for the Convenience 
of Travellers, were allo call'd Milliary Columns. See Mu- 
LIARY Column. 

Hottinger has an expreſs Treatiſe of the Cippi of the 

eus, De Cippis Hebreorum ; wherein he takes Cippus 

r the Tomb of a Defunct. See Toms, and Tumvrys, 

Crrrus was alſo us'd in Antiquity, for a wooden [nftry- 
ment, wherewith Criminals and Slaves were puniſh'd, 

CIRCENSES Tudi, in Antiquity, Circenſian Games, or 
Games of the Circus, a general Term, under which were 
comprehended all Combats exhibited in the Roman Circus, 
of what Kind ſoever; whether a-foot, or on Horſeback, 
or in a Car; Wreſtling, or Boxing; with Swords, Pikes, 
Darts, or Arrows; againſt Men, or againſt Beaſts ; on the 
Ground, or aboard Veſſels. See Gaus, and Circus, 

There were few but Slaves that gave the People this 
cruel Pleaſure: it was an Exerciſe that would have 4 
People of any Account. | 

Some ſay, the Circenſian Games were ſo call'd from the 
Latin Circuitus; becauſe they were held in a Place incom- 
paſs d round with naked Swords, that the Combatans 
might not have an opportunity of eſcaping. 

At firſt they are ſaid to have been exhibited on the 
brink of the River Tyber, and the Ground incompaſs, 
to the Landward, with naked Swords. 

Moſt of the Feaſts of the Romans were accompany 
with Circenſian Games; and the Magiſtrates, or other Of 
ficers of the Republick, frequently preſented the People 
with them on other Occaſions. See Fx AST. 

The grand ones were held for five Days, commencing 
on the 15th of September. 

CIRCLE, in Geometry, a plane Figure, comprehended 
under one ſingle Line, which returns into it ſelf; having? 
Point in the Middle, from which all the Lines drawn to 1 
Circumference are equal. See CENTRE. FR 

Properly ſpeaking, tis the Space included within the 
Circumference, or Ne that is the Circle : tho in the 
* Uſe of the Word, Circle is frequently us d for the 

eriphery alone, See PrrivnasyY., | 

Every Circle is ſuppos'd to be divided into 360 D 


780, 


Oc. | | 
The Area of a Circle, is found by multiplying the 5 
phery by the fourth Part of the Diameter; or half the ** 
riphery by half the Diameter. Jam 
The Area is alſo found by finding a Fourth proport” 
to 1000,85, and the Square of the Diameter: ot, to 45% 
355, and the Square of the Diameter. See ARE. ou 
Circles, and fimilar Figures inſcrib'd in 'em, are al h 
as the Squares of the Diameters: So that they are A tber 
r tio of their Diameters; and therefore : 
adii. | 
A Circle is equal to a Triangle whoſe Baſe is 1 


the Periphery, and its Altitude to the dee Peipbale 


therefore, are in a Ratio compounded of t | 


7 


and the Radii. 


C 7 1 : R 1 


its Periphery. | 

vue} Bü dle, the Sides of the, inſcid'd 
Find, by i vou arrive at 4 Side ſubtending any Arch, 
Polygone, © all : this found, find likewiſe the Side of a ſi- 
bowſoever i Polygon; multiply each by the Number 
& the Polygon; by which you will have the Peri- 
© ai Polygon. The Ratio of the Diameter to the 
meter of 2 the Circle, will be greater than of the ſame 
Peripher} > ths Perimeter of the circumſcrib'd Polygon; but 

jamerer | the inſcrib'd Polygon. | 
e of the two being known, the Ratio of the 
Toy the Periphery, is eahly had in Numbers very 

iv tue; tho not juſtly ſo. 

w_  Walfins finds it as 10000000000000000 to 3141 592- 
un +. Archimedes fix d the Proportion as 7 to 22. 
6535 76 * Ceulen carries it to a much greater accuracy; 


Ludolphus 4 ing the Di ter for 1, the Periphery is 
% that putting the Diameter 
beer than at 592653 58979323846264338387950 4 


ſme Number, changing the laſt Cipher 
els 2 — gives us the following Proportion, 
hich is the beſt that is expreſs'd by ſmall Numbers: if the 


Diameter be 113, the Periphery (113. 31415) : 10000 that 


nſeribe any given regular Polygon in a Ciners : di- 
Ra 4 by the N umber of Sides, to find the Quantity of 


deſcribe a Cixcrs.. On A and C ftrike Arches interſecting 
in D and E; and others, G and H; from C and B draw the 
right Lines DE and HG: The Point of Interſection, I, is 
the Centre of the Circle. 

Hence, 1ſt, by aſſuming three Points in the Periphery, or 
the Arch of any Circle, the Centre may be found, and the 
given Arch be perfected. See CENTRE. We 

2dly, If three Points of any Periphery agree, or coincide 
with three Points of another; the whole Peripheries agree, 
and the Circles are equal. 

zdly, Every Triangle may be inſcrib'd in a Circle. See 
TRIANGLE, | 

In Opticks, *tis ſhewn, that a Circle never appears truly 
ſuch, unleſs either the Eye be directed ndicularly to its 
Centre; or the diſtance of the Eye from the Centre, when 
directed obliquely, be equal to the Semidiameter of the 
Circle : in every other Cale the Circle appears oblong ; and 
to make a Circle that ſhall appear ſuch, it muſt be oblong. 

Parallel, or Concentric Cixcxs, are ſuch as are equally 
diſtant from each other in every Point of their Peripheries ; 
or are deſcrib'd from the ſame Centre : as, on the contrary, 
thoſe ſtruck from different Centres, are ſaid to be eccentric. 
See ConcenTRIC, and EccxNTRIC. | 

The Quadrature of the Ci x cuz, or the manner of making 
a Square, whoſe Surface is perfectly and geometrically equal 
to that of a Circle, is a Problem that has employ'd the 
Geometricians of all Ages. See QuAbRATVUxR. 


Many maintain it to be impoſſible ; Des Cartes, in par 


( 221 Y 


ful ibs Proportion of the Diameter of 4 Cincłx to 
7 


great and leſs. 


ut, 


CEOS 
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The firſt, thoſe whoſe Peripherics are in the moveable Sur- 
face, and which therefore revolve with its diurnal Motion, 
as the Meridians, &c. See Mtzivian, fog 
The latter, having their Periphery in the immoveable 
Surface, don't revolye; as the Eelipric, Equator, and its 
Parallels, &c. See Ecrietic, Sc. | 
If a Sphere be cut in any manner, the Plane of the Sec- 
tion will be a Circle, NE Centre is in the Diameter of 
the Sphere. See SrukRIcs. we | | 
Hence, the Diameter of a Circle paſſing thro” the Centre, 
being equal to that of the Circle which generated the Sphere ; 
and that of a Circle which does not paſs thro the Centre, 
being only equal to ſome Chord of the generating Circle; 


the Diameter being the greateſt of all Chords, there hence 


ariſes another di viſion of the Circles of the Sphere, viz. into 

A great C1RcLE of the Sphere, is that which divides it 
into two equal Parts, or Hemiſpheres z having its Centre in 
the Centre thereof. See GREAT. 

Hence, all great Circles are equal, and cut each other in- 
to 721 Portions, or Semicircles. See SpRERIcS. 

The great Circles are the Horizon, Meridian, Equatcr, 
Ecliptic, the Colures, and the Azimuths ; which fee in their 
Places, Hor1zon, MzxIDi AN, Ecrirric, c. 

A leſſer Cixcix of a Sphere, is that which divides the 
Sphere into equal Parts, and has its Centre in the Axis of the 
Sphere, but not in the Centre thereof, See LESssER. 

They are uſually denominated from the great Circles they 
are parallel to, as Parallels of the Equator, &c. See Pa- 
RALLEL., 

CircLEs of Altitude, otherwiſe call'd Almacantars, are 
Circles parallel to the Horizon, having their common Pole 
in the Zenith, and till diminiſhing as they approach the 
Zenith. See Armacantar. 

They have their Names from their Uſe ; which is to ſhew 
the Altitude of a Star above the Horizon. See ALTITUDE. 

CircLEs of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptic, are 
great Circles parallel to the Plane of the Ecliptic, paſſing 
thro* the Poles thereof, and thro' every Star and Planet. See 
SECONDARY. | 

They are ſo call'd, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the Lati- 
tude of the Stars, which is nothing but an Arch of one of 
theſe Circles, intercepted between the Star and the Ecliptic. 
See LaTiTuDE. | | 

CiRcLEs of Longitude, are ſeveral leſſer Circles, parallel 
to the Ecliptic; ſtill diminiſhing, in proportion as they re- 
cede from it. 

On the Arches of theſe Circles, the Longitude of ths 
Stars is reckon'd. See LonciruDs. 

CircLEs of Declination, are great Circles paſſing thro' 
the Poles of the World. See DzcrinatiON. 

Vertical CincLEts, or Azimuths, See VERTICAL, and 
AzimvuTa. | | 

Diurnal CircLEs, are immoveable Circles,  ſuppos'd to 
be deſcrib'd by the ſeveral Stars, and other Points of the 
Heavens, in their diurnal Rotation round the Earth ; or ra- 
ther, in the Rotation of the Earth round its Axis. Sec 
D1vANAL. ada? 

The Diurnal Circles are all unequal: the Equator is the 
biggeſt. 


Polar Ciacxxs, are immoveable Circles, parallel to the 
Equator, and at a diſtance from the Polcs, equal to the 


greateſt Declination of the Ecliptic. See PoLAR. 


ticular, inſiſts on it, that a right Line and a Circle being of That next the Northern Pole is call'd the Arctic; and that 
different Natures, there can be no ſtrict Proportion between next the Southern one the Antarctic. See Arctic, and AN- 4 
em : and, in effect, we are likewiſe at a Loſs for the juſt raRcTIC. | 
2 between the Diameter and Circumference of a CiaclES of Excurſion, are Circles parallel to the Ecliptic, . 
ircle. : | aud at ſuch a diſtance from it, as that the Excurſions of the 4 
2 is the Perſon who has come the neareſt to the Planets towards the Poles of the Ecliptic, may be included 
Wadrature of the Circle : all the reſt have made Paralo- within it 3 which are uſually fix'd at 10 Degrees. See 
905 „ ' SPHERE, and SyHERICS. 
Ants V. offer'd a Reward of 100000 Crowns to the It may be here added, that all the Circles of the Sphere i 
- n 7 0 ſhould folve this celebrated Problem; and the above deſcrib'd, are transferr'd from the Heavens to the 1 
of Holland have pro os d a Reward for the ſame. Earth; and thence come to have Place in Geography, as . 
, 8 of the higher Kinds, are Curves wherein A pm: well as Aſtronomy : all the Points of each Circle being con- (45 
Y Me 2B 2B, (Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 8.) or Ap”: P Mm :: ceiv'd to be let fall perpendicularly on the Surface of the 


Cor. 1 2 Terreſtrial Globe, and ſo to trace out Circles perfectly ſimi- 
will e Ap=x, PMS Sy: AB Sa; then lar to them. SE 1 
Hence a Conſequenr y., æ* : ym : : y: 4a — . Thus, the Terreſtrial Equator is a Line, conceiv'd pre- 

| © have an Equation that defines infinite Circles, ciſely under the Equinoctial Line, which is in the Heavens 5, | | 
ute oth, 3 I ; and another defining*infi- and fo of the reſt. See EA TOR, Oc. 


Viz, ym n (a -) nx", Horary CiRCLEs, in Dialling, are the Lines which ſhew 


fore a Mal Ln then will y* S -'; and there- the Hours on Dials ; tho theſe be not drawn circular, but 


| of the firſt Kind is contain'd under this Equa- 


fines a Gs 8 oY * which Equation de- 


Cincrzs hi 
Sph the Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane 
— and 45 their Periphery either on its moveable Sur- 


» Of In ; . . 
diſtant, - "rear immoveable, conterminous, and equi- 
Hen, e SPHERE | . 


able. "ce ariſe two Kinds of Circles, moveable, and immove- 


A 
* 


nearly ſtrait. See Di Ax. 

CIRCLE 1 in the Prolemaic Aſtronomy, is a Circle 
deſcrib'd on the Centre of the Equant. See Equanr. 

Its chief Uſe, is to find the Variation of the firſt Inequa- 
lity. See VARIATION, 

CircLE 4 perpetual Apparition, one of the leſſer Circles, 
parallel to the Equator; deſcrib'd by any Point of the Sphere 
touching the Northern Point of the Horizon ; and carry'd 
about with the diurnal Motion. 
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All the Stars included within this Circle never ſet; but 
are ever viſible above the Horizon. cr AS 

The Cinctx of perpetual Occultation, is another Circle 
at a like Diſtance from the Equator ; and contains all thoſe 
Stars which never appear in our Hemiſphere. See Occur- 
TATION, * 1 

The Stars ſituate between theſe Circles, alternately riſe 
and ſet at certain Times. See SrAR, Rise, SETTING, Sc. 

CixcLzs of Poſition, are Circles paſſing thro the com- 
mon Interſections of the Horizon and Meridian, and thro' 
any Degree of the. Ecliptic, or the Centre of any Star, or 
other Point in the Heavens; us'd for finding out the Situa- 
tion or Poſition of any Star, Oc. See PosiT ION. | 

They are uſually made fix in number; and cut the Equa- 
tor into twelve equal Parts, which the Aftrologers call the 
Celeſtial Houſes. : 

Hence ſome call them Circles of the Celeſtial Houſes. 

Cixctx, in Phyficks, is underſtood, among the School- 
men, of a Viciflitude of Generations, arifing one outof another. 

Thus, good Concoction cauſes a good Habit of Body; a 
good Habit of Body produces Strength and Vigour ; theſe 
occaſion frequent Exerciſes; and theſe a good Concoction. 

"Tis a celebrated Dogma of the Scotifts, © There is no 
© Circle in Cauſes of the ſame Order, or Kind.“ 

CiRCLE, in Logick, the Fault of an Argument that ſup- 
— the Principle it ſhould prove, and afterwards proves the 
rinciple by the Thing it ſeem'd to have provid. 

Or, a Circle in Logick, call'd alſo Syllogiſtic Circle, is 
when the ſame Terms are proved, in Orbem, by the ſame 
Terms ; and the Parts of the Syllogiſm, alternately by each 
other, both directly and indirectly. | 

There are two Kinds of Circles; the one Material, the 
other Formal. | 

The Formal is that which in two reciprocal Syllogiſms 
begs the Medium, which is the next Cauſe of the greater 
Extreme. 'This Kind is by no means to be admitted : 
otherwiſe, the ſame Thing becomes both prior and poſterior ; 
the Cauſe and Effect of it ſelf ; which is abſurd. - 

The Material Circle, call'd alſo Regrefſus, conſiſts of two 
Syllogiſms, the former whereof proves the Cauſe by the Ef- 
fect; and the latter the Effect by the Cauſe: This may be 
admitted, 

CincLEs of the Empire, are ſuch Provinces, and Princi- 

palities of the Empire, as have a Right to be preſent at 
Diets. Sce Eur ix, and Diztr. 
' The Diviſion of the Empire into fix Circles, was eſta- 
bliſh'd by Maximilian I. in 1500, at Ausburg : twelve 
Years afterwards he divided it afreſh, into ten Circles; which 
Partition was confirm'd by Charles V. at the Diet of Nurem- 
berg, in 1522. | : 

Tho the Order of theſe Circles has never been well regu- 


ur ci 


lated ; yet, in the Imperial Matricula, it is as follows: The 


Circle of Auſtria, that of Burgundy, of the Lower Rhine, 
of Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper 
Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the Lower Saxony. 


CIRCUIT, or CIRCUITY, in Law; a longer Courſe of 


Proceeding to recover the Thing ſued for, than is needful. 

Thus, if a Man grant a Rent-Charge of 10 l. out of his 
Manor, and after, the Grantee diſſeizeth the Grantor of the 
ſame Manor, who brings an Aſſiſe, and recovers the Land, 
and 201. Damages: which being paid, the Grantee brings his 
Action for 10 J. of his Rent, due during the Time of the Diſſei- 
fin, and which he muſt have had it no Diſſeiſin had been: 
This is call'd Circuit of Action; becauſe, whereas the Grantor 
was to receive 20. Damages, and to pay 10 J. Rent, he 
might have receiv'd but 10 l. for Damages, and the Grantee 
have kept the other. | 

Cinrcvir, is alſo the Journey, or Progreſs the Judges take, 
twice . Year, thro' the ſeveral Counties of England and 
Wales, to hold Courts, and adminifter Juſtice, where re- 
courſe cannot ſo well be had to the King's Courts at Veſt- 
minſter. See Jupe x, and AssIzE. 

CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſcrib'd, or mov'd in a 
round; as the Circumference of a Circle, or the Surface of 
a Globe. See CixcLE. 

The circular Form is of all others the beſt diſpos'd for 
Motion; and the moſt capacious. 

The modern Aſtronomers ſhew, that the Heavenly Bo- 
dies don't move in Circular, but in Elliptic Orbits. See Ox - 
BIT, PLANE r, c. . 

CIRCULAR Lines, in Mathematicks, are ſuch ſtrait Lines 
as are divided from the Diviſions made in the Arch of a 


Circle. : 
Such are Sines, Tangents, Secants, ec. See SINE, Tan- 


GENT, Oc. 5 

CixcuLar Velocity, a Term in Aftronomy, fignifyin 
that Velocity of a . or revolving Body, which i 
meaſur'd by the Arch of a Circle: as ſuppoſe by Ab, (Tab. 
Aſtron. Fig. 10.) deſcrib'd on the Centre of Attraction 8. 

The circular Velocity of a Body moving from B to C, is 
meaſur'd by the Ark BC. _ | 
Cracuular Numbers, are ſuch whoſe Powers end in the 


. 


- | | ae. 
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Roots themſelves 3 as 5, whoſe Square is 23, anq Cube 
Ne 34 115 


See NUMBER. 


Ora cu Letter, a Letter directed to feyery 5. 
who have the ſame Intereſt in the ſame Affalt ? 
Convocation of Sendo Ws, | N 

Cin cu Sailing, is that perform'd in 4 
great Circle. See n e wy W la mM Arch of 

Circular Sailing, of all others, goes the negr 
way: and yet there are ſuch Advantages " Tong 
Rhumbs, that this latter is generally preferr'qg, h 

CIRCULATION, the Act of circulating, or may... : 
a Circle. See CI R. oo n 

Thus, we ſay, The Circulation of the Blood; the G 
lation of the Sap; of the Spirits, Oc. See Broop 4 
SepIR1TS. du, 


As in the great World we find a perpetual and orderly c 


culation of Waters, convey'd from the Sea by ſubterrancoy 


Paſſages, Springs, Sc. and return'd thither again by B 
Oc. FA in the little World, Man, a like Cirexit is N 
the Blood being continually driven from the Hear, by & 


Arteries, to all Parts of the Body; and brought back * 


to the Heart by the Veins. See HEART, Vein, and Artz 
CIRCULATION of the Blood, a natural Motion of the Blu 
in a living Animal ; whereby that Humor is alternately con 
vey'd from the Heart to all the Parts of the Body, by th 
Arteries, and return'd from the ſame Parts to the Hear b 
the Veins. See Broop. , 
The Heart, we have elſewhere ſhewn, is a Muſcle, ing 
the Ventricles or Cavities whereof, all the Veins dic 
themſelves, and from which all the Arterics ariſe ; — 


withal, a reciprocal Action of Dilatation, or Diaſtole; aul 


Conſtriction, or Syſtole, See HEART, SySTOLE, and Dil. 
STOLE. | 

Now, the neceſſary Effect of ſuch alternate AQion, is, that 
the Heart, by turns, both receives and expels the Blogd 
The Blood expell'd out of the right Ventricle, muſt be ca. 
oy thro' the Pulmonary Artery (which ariſes thence) iny 
the Lungs ; from which it muſt be return'd, by the Py. 
nary Vein, to the left Ventricle, (in which that Vein termi. 
nates.) From the left Ventricle, the Blood thus imported, 
is by the Conſtriction of that Part, again expell'd into the 
Aorta, and by it diſtributed all over the reſt of the Body; 
and thence return'd again to the right Ventricle by the cas 


which compleats the Circulation. See PuLmonany Artery, 


and Vein; Cava, and AoR TA. | 
The C:rculation. of the Blood, has been generally ao 


to have been firſt diſcover'd in England, in the Year 1625, 
by Harvey, a Phyfician of our own Country; tho there ae 
ſeveral Authors who diſpute it with him. 

Fanſen de Almeloveen, in a Treatiſe of New Invention, 
printed in 1684, quotes ſeveral Paſſages from Hippocrates 
to prove that the Circulation was known to him, 

. Waleus, (Ep. ad Barthol.) and Carleton, (Oecon. Ann, 
retend, twas known not only to Hippocrates, but allo w 
Plato and Ariſtotle. 
"Tis added, that the Chineſe Phyſicians taught it 405 
Years, ere it was ſpoke of in Europe. | 

Some go back as far as Solomon, and imagine they les 
ſome Traces of it in Ecclaſtaſtes, Chap. xii. 

Bern. Genga, in an Tralian Treatiſe of Anatomy, quote 
ſeveral Paſſages from Realdus Columbus, and Aud. Cc 
pinus, whereby he endeavours to prove that they admittedi 
Circulation, long enough before Harvey. 

He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpio the famous Venetian f 
a Conſideration of the Structure of the Valves of the eim 
and other Experiments, concluded a Circulation. See Vauſt 

Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo durſt not make known hi 
Diſcovery, for fear of the Inquiſition ; that he therefore of 
ly communicated the Secret to Fab. ab Aquapendemt 3 wig 
after his Death, depoſited the Book he had compos d aq 
in the Library of S. Mark; where it lay hid a long * 
till Aguapendente diſcover d the Secret to Harvey, who 5 
ſtudy' d under him at Padua; and who, upon his return 
England, a Country of Liberty, publiſh'd it as bis cd 4 

The Circulation of the Blood is evinc'd, from tht 
lowing Conſiderations. | Jing 1 

1. All the Blood of a living Animal, upon wounding 4 
one of the larger Arteries, is, in a little time, eva) 
and that with a conſiderable force: as appears from 
rations of Butchers, c. ener 

Hence, it follows, that the Blood has a Paſſage _ te 
Part of the Animal Body into every Artery : 4 Pg” 
whole Maſs of Blood be found to move on this occai 
evident it muſt have mov'd before. e che Heat 

2. The great Quantity of Blood driven out 0 yy . 
into the Arteries at every Pulſe, makes a Circulat — 
fary ; fince, without it, an infinitely greater St Oblet 
muſt be ſuppos'd in the Body of a Man, than an) 
tion or Experiment will allow of. ation, ins 

For tho the Antients, who knew not this Circi 4 oof 
gin'd that only a Drop or two was expell'd at ca- 1 the 1. 
which they were neceſſitated to ſuppoſe, to 4 9 

c N 
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WH. 


| 


Laſt needs ſome compute fiye or fix thouſand Pulſations 


= 


in Hou. | Agens being ed with a Thread, ſwell, 


3. Any Bandage and the Heart; but grow 
been the b the Extremities the 


body- 1 t between the Banda e and the 
og dend ange es even to Death: If it be cut 


Co 1 this it does in ev y Point of the Body, internal 
Pody n Iz full out of a wider Part into a narrower ; out 
ne o—_— into the Branches. Tis on this Principle alone, 
f the 3 Blood may be deriv'd into any Artery, and eva- 
— at it. See ARTERY. ov "2M d + ith Th d | 
Any of the larger Veins: being bound up with a Thread, 

4 A = the Extremes of the Body and the Bandage; 
* without beating: between the Bandage and the Heart 


=” of former Part, it bleeds even to Death ; if 
a . tvs 12 bleeds at all. Tbe Blood, therefore, 
= from every Part of the Body into this Vein; 
dows briſkly fro Wert 
1 its Courſe is from the Extremes of the Body towards the 
n from the narrower Parts of the Vein towards the 
1 from the Branches to the Trunk. See Vin. 
kom the whole, tis evident, that all the Arteries of the 
he continually bringing the Blood from the left Part 
f * Heart, thro the Trunks of the Arteries, into the 
Branches; and from thoſe to all Parts of the Body, internal 
nd external: And on the contrary, that all the Veins, ex- 
epting the Porta, are perpetually bringing back the Blood 
* the extreme 22 into the 28 3 5 _ 
it paſſes into the larger, at length into the Trunks, an 
nn the Cava; 2 thro' the $1215 Venoſus, or Trunk 
that Vein (which ends in the Cavity of the right Auricle) 
i Heart. 2 
— arriv'd here, its Motion, or Circulation, is con- 
inu'd as follows. * | OS. 
a of the Heart being large hollow Muſcles, 
furniſh'd with a N Series of Tong TP eng 
ith a contrary Direction to two oppoſite ndons, the one 
nod to = right Ventricle, dp to the Sinus Ve- 
nous, as alſo with innumerable Veins and Arteries ; by the 
ontractile Force of theſe Auricles, the Blood will be vigo- 
ouſly expreſs d, and drove into the right Ventricle ; which, 
upon this Contraction, 1 render d flaccid, empty, and diſ- 
d to admit it. See MuscLE, 7 
If now the right Ventricle, thus full of Blood, by the Con-_ 
traction of its ain | — N the Blood towards the iy agg? 
again; the venous at the ſame time pouring in, wi 
Ae it back again into the Cavity, and wo it more inti- 
mately ; till rifing up againſt the Parietes, it raiſes the Val- 
ole Tricuſpides, which are ſo connected to the flefhy Co- 
lumns Extended on the oppoſite fide, as that when laid quite 
down they cat 0 t 1 2 98 5 the nyt * 
cle: theſe it thruſts towards the right Auricle, ti ing 
there join d, they ſtop the Paſſage very cloſely, and prevent 
any return. % | 
By the ſame means, the ſame Blood riſes up into the three 
Kmilunar Valves, plac'd in the Extremity of the other 
Mouth, and lying open to the Pulmonary Artery : theſe it ſhuts 
cloſe gr the Sides of the Artery, and leaves a Paſſage 
imo the Artery alone. | 
The venous Blood therefore, that is, the Blood of the 
whole Body, continually moves out of the Sinus, or Trunk 
of the Vena Cava, thro! the right Auricle, and right Ventri- 
* awe the Pulmonary Artery, in a continu'd and forcible 
The Blood carry'd by this Artery into the Lungs, and diſ- 
tributed by its 3 thro” on nels Subſlares thereof, 
firſt admitted into the Extremities of the Pulmonary Vein 
clld Arteria Venoſa ; whence. paſling into four large Veſ- 
_ which unite together, it is brought to the left Sinus 
enoſus, or Trunk of the Pulmonary Vein; by the force of 
2 muſculous Structure it is dri ven into the left Ventricle, 
= 425 this occaſion, is relax' d, and by that means pre- 
receive it. | 
1 cy as before, 'tis driven into the left Ventricle, which 
relax d by the ſame means; and the Valvulæ Mitrales 
Kors, admit it into the left Ventricle, and hinder its re- 
* oo Pulmonary Vein. 
the 3 ence it is forc'd into the Aorta; at whoſe Orifice 
% apr Semilunar Valyes, which alſo prevent a Re- 
? 8 the ſame. | 
he Ty us 1 Circulation effected; all the Blood ſent into 
Fer Fog, 6 . nd receiv'd into the Arteria Venoſa, Sinus 
r 
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icle and Veptricle, being here continually 


To 


aN 


propeli'd into the Aorta; whoſe. Ramifications are ſpread 


throughout all the reſt of the Body, with a violent Motion. 


This Motion, in living Animals, is attended with the fol- 
lowing Phænomena a | 


I Venous Sinus 's are al d, and grow rurgid at the 


ſame time. 2. Both Auricles grow flaccid at the ſame time; 


and both are fill d at the ſame time, with Blood impell'd by 
the contractile Force of its correſpondent. muſcular Venotis 
Sinus. 3. Each Ventricle contracts, and empties it ſelf of 


Blood at the fame time; and the two great Arteries are fill'd 


and dilated at the ſame time. 4. As ſoon as the Blood, by 


this Contraction, is. expell'd, both Ventricles being empty, 


the Heart grows longer and broader; and conſequently more 


| flaccid and capacious. 5. Upon which, the muſcular Fibres 
of both Venous Sinus's contract, and expreſs the Blood con- 


tain'd in em into the Ventricles of the Heart. 6. In the 
mean time, the Yenous Sinus's are again fill'd, as before; 


and the Auricles, c. return into their former. habitude. 


7. And this Alternation continues till the Animal begins to 
languiſh, under the Approach of Death; at which time, 
the Auricles and Venous Sinus's make ſeveral Palpitations, 
for one ContraCtion of the Ventricle.  _ f 

Thus is all the Blood, in its return from every Point of 
the Body, internal and external, and from every Point of the 
Heart and its Auricles, impell'd into the right Ventricle; 
out of that into the Lungs ; thence into the left Ventricle ; 
and thence thro the whole extent of the Body; and thence 
again brought back to the Heart. 

As to the manner of the Blood's paſſing out of the Arte- 
ries into the Veins, in order to its being return'd to the 
Heart; there are two Opinions. | 

In the firit, the Veins and Arteries are ſuppos'd to open 
into each other, or to be continu'd from each other, by Ana- 


ſtomaſes, or Inoſculations of their Extremities. See Inoscu- 


LATION, Go. 8 | 

In the latter the extreme Capillary Arteries are ſuppos'd to 
let out their Blood. into the Pores of the Subſtance of their 
Parts; on whoſe Nutrition part is ſpent, and the reſt receiv'd 
in at the Mouths of the Capillary 3 

Each of theſe manners muſt be allow'd to have its Place: 
For without the firſt, it were difficult to account for ſo quick 
a return of the Blood to the Heart, as in effect we find; 
befides that, in ſome of the larger Veſſels, there is a con- 
ſeſs d Anaſtomaſis, v. g. in the Splenic Artery with the Sple- 
nic Vein, Sc. whence Authors conclude the ſame Contri- 
vance to hold in the lefler Veſſels ; even in the ſmalleſt Twigs 
in the extreme Parts of the Body, tho not diſcever'd by the 


Eye ; Nature be narily found very uniform, and con- 


ſiſtent with her ſelf. 

Riolanns, however, who will allow of no Circulation but 
by 3 allows of none, neither, but by the larger 

eſſels. 

The Reaſon of the latter Opinion is deduc'd hence, that 
if part of the arterial Blood did not ooze out into the Sub- 
ſtance of the Parts, they could not be nouriſh'd thereby: For 
the Blood, while contain'd in the Veſſels, may indeed con- 
vey Warmth thereto, but no Nutri ment; the very Veſſels 
themſelves being not nouriſh'd by the Fluid running in their 
Cavity, but by Capillaries paſſing their Coats. Sec NuTR1- 
TION, | | 

If then the Blood be driven out of the Veſſels in a great- 
er Quantity than is requir'd for Nutrition ; the redundancy 
muſt be imbib'd by. the Capillary Veins. 

M. Leewenhbcoeck ſeem'd to have put this Matter out of 
doubt by his Microſcopes, with which he diſcover'd the Inoſ- 
culations, or Continuations of the Extremities of the Veins 
and Arteries in Fiſhes, Frogs, Ec. But ſome ſtill doubt 


whether there be ſuch Continuations in the Extremes of 


the Veins and Arteries in human Bodies and Quadrupeds: 
thoſe Animals it has been hitherto obſerv'd in, being either 
Fi ſn, or of the amphibious Kind, which have but one Ven- 
tricle in the Heart, and their Blood actually cold; to which 
it may be added, that the Blood in theſe Creatures does not 
circulate with that Rapidity as in thoſe whoſe Hearts have 
two Ventricles. | 

This difference in the principal Organs of Circulation, oc- 
cafion'd Mr. Cowper to make Experiments on other Animals, 
whoſe Parts have the ſame Structure with thoſe of Man. In 
the Omentum of a Cat, he ſaw the Blood move brifkly thro” 
the Inoſculations; the ſame he found in the Omentum, and 
much clearer in the Meſentery, of a Dog. He adds, that 
the Extremities of the Veſſels are not equally lefſen'd, in 
the Inoſculations, in different Animals. 
In the Tail of the Tadpole, he frequently obſerv'd ſeveral 
Communications between the Veins and Arteries; thro' each 
of which two Globules of Blood might paſs abrealt. In 

oung Fiſh, particularly Grigs, the communicant Branch is ſo 

mall, that one Globule of Blood can ſcarce paſs in the Space 
of three Seconds. See VEIN, Ec. 

In a Fetus, the Apparatus for the Circulation is ſomewhat 
different. from that above deſcrib'd. 
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The 


E 
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The Septum, which ſeparates the two Auricles of the 
Heart, is pierc'd thro' with an A 
Ovale ; and the Trunk of the Pulmonary Artery, a little af- 
ter it has left the Heart, ſends out a Tube into the deſcend- 
in Ca call'd the Communicating Canal. 


he Fetus being born, the Foramen Ovale cloſes, by de- 
Communication dries up, and be- 


See Fokus. rage 
known, 'twas eaſy to perceive its 


grees, and the Canal of 
comes a ſimple Ligament. 
This Mechaniſm once 


Uſe. ; ; 
For while the Fetns is inclos'd in the Nerus, it receives 


no Air, but that little furniſh'd it by the Umbilical Vein : 
Its Lungs, therefore, can't ſwell and ſubſide as they do after 
the Birth, and after the free Admiſſion of the Air. oy 
continue almoſt at reſt, and without any Motion; their Veſ- 
ſels are as it were full of themſelves, and don't allow the 
Blood to circulate, either in abundance, or with Eaſe. 
Nature, therefore, has excus'd the Lungs 


the Foramen Ovale, by which Part of the Blood of the Ve- 
14 Cava, receiv'd into the right Auricle, paſſes into the left 


Auricle, at the Mouth of the Pulmonary Veins ; and by this 


means is found as far in its Journey as if it had paſs'd the 
Lungs. 


But this is not all, for the Blood of the Cava, which, miſ- 


ſing the Foramen Ovale, paſſes from the right Auricle into 
the right Ventricle; being ſtill in too great Quantity to paſs 
by the Lungs, whither tis driven thro' the Pulmonary Artery ; 
the communicant Canal intercepts part of it in the way, an 

pours it immediately into the deſcending Horta. See Fo- 


RAMEN, Oc. | 
This is the Doctrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt other 


Anatomiſts ; but, M. Mery, of the Royal Academy, has 
made an Innovation in it. 

He aſſigns another uſe for the Foramen Ovale; and main- 
tains, that the whole Maſs of Blood brought from the Cava 
to the right Ventricle, paſſes, as in Adults, into the Pulmo- 
nary Artery, whence Part of it is convey'd by the communicant 
Canal into the Aorta ; and the reſt brought from the Lungs 
by the Pulmonary Veins into the left Auricle, where tis di- 
vided into two Parts; the one paſſing thro the Foramen O- 
vale into the right Ventricle, without circulating thro' the 
Aorta and the reſt of the Body; the other Part puſh'd, as 
in Adults, by the Contraction of the left Ventricle, into the 

Aorta, and the whole Body of the Ferns. 

The whole Queſtion then turns upon this, viz. whether 
the Blood paſs thro' the Foramen Ovale from the right to the 
left Ventricle, or from the left to the right. | 

M. au Verney aſſerts the antient Opinion, againſt M. Me- 
ry, and maintains that the Foramen Ovale has a Valve fo 
diſpos'd as to be open'd by the Blood driving into the right 
Ventricle, but ſhut the more firmly by its puſhing into the 
left. M. Mery denies the Exiſtence of any ſuch Valve. 

Again, in an Adult, the Horta being to receive all the 
Blood of the Pulmonary Artery, is — of the ſame big- 
neſs. In a Fetus, the two Arteries are to receive unequal 
Quantities, which of the two Syſtems ſoever be follow'd. 

According to the common Opinion, the Horta receiving 
more Blood than the Pulmonary, ſhould be bigger : accord- 
ing to the Opinion of M. Mery, the Pulmonary Artery ſhould 
be the bigger, as being cſteem'd to receive a larger Quan- 
tity of Blood. 

o judge of the two Syſtems therefore; it ſhould ſeem 
there needed nothing but to determine which of the two 
Veſſels were biggeſt in a Ferns. 

M. Mery always found the Pulmonary Artery half as big 
* as the Aorta; and, on the other hand, M. Tauvry, 
who ſeconded M. du Verney, produces Caſes where the 
Pulmonary is leſs than the Horta: the Facts on both Sides 
being examin'd by the French Royal Academy. on 

M. Tauvry adds, that tho the Pulmonary Artery ſhould 
be greater than the Horta, yet this does not prove that more 
Blood paſſes the firſt than the ſecond ; fince it may be ac- 
counted for from the Blood's preſſing more ſlowly towards 
the Lungs, which it finds ſome difficulty to penetrate, and 
accordingly ſwells, and is driven back. 8 

M. Z:ttre, upon diſſecting an Adult, in whom the Fora- 
men Ovale was till open, and meaſuring the Capacities of 
the Veſſels on each fide, declares for M. Mery. 

For the Source of the Circulation in the Fetus, Anatomiſts 
are again divided. 

a The popular Opinion is, that during Geſtation, the Arte- 

ries of the Uterus convey their Blood into the Placenta, 
which is nourifh'd by it, and the Surplus convey'd into the 
Roots of the Umbilical Vein, which makes Part of the Na- 
vel-ſtring : thence tis carry'd to the Liver of the Ferus, 
where it enters the Vena Cava, and is thence convey'd to the 
right Ventricle of the Heart, and diſtributed as before. 

Again, the Blood brought from the Iliac Arteries of the 
Fetus, enters the Navel-ſtring by the Umbilical Arteries : 
thence paſſes into the Placenta, where it is reſum'd by the 
Veins of the Ureryus, which carry it back again to the Mo- 
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erture, call'd the Foramen 


Heart. 


from the _ Paſ- 
ſage of the greateſt Part of the Blood ; and has contriv'd 
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ther; and perhaps alſo by the Roots of the Tig 
which min affein with the Blood of 5 mbiicy Ve 
According to this Syſtem. therefore, tis the Bi 
Mother that ſupplies the Child; which is here = 
as a diſtinct Member, or Part of her Frame. | 
The beating of her Heart ſends it a Portion of h 
and ſo much of the Impulſe is preſerv'd, as ſuffice Buy, 
tain that languid Circulation which a F * tO man. 


tus en man. 
all probability, gives that feeble Pulſation obe 7 


Other Anatom iſts maintain, that the E 
1y'd with Chyle from the Glands of the Cent Yip 
34 a elaborated, and turn'd into Blood in the which | 


in 
the Fetnus ; and circulates therein, without any fine © 


munication -n; ef the Mother. 

They allow of no reciprocal Circulation, except; 
the Placent and _ ets. ia 2 epting betwen 

But the former Opinion is be rted: 
centa being ſeparate from the Dies Air Tl. 
Geſtation, neither yields any Chyle, nor any thi me of 
Blood. Befides, M. Mery has ſhewn, that the — — 
no Glands to furniſh any Chyle. in ba 

Two other Obſervations of the ſame Author, coufrm the 
popular Syſtem : The inner Surface of the Urery; i; lin 
with Veins; and the outer Surface of the Placenta is 
lin'd with any Membrane. Now as tis by theſe two bn 
faces that the two ſeem in ſome meaſure glu'd together; © 
looks as if they were only left without Membranes, for : 
immediate Communication between their Blood: Veſtel ; 

Add to theſe a Fact whereof M. Mery was an Eye-vit 
neſs : A Woman big with Child was kill'd by a Fall; in the 
Cavity of her Belly were found ſeven or eight Pints of Blood; 
all the Blood-Veſſels being empty'd : *% Child too wa 
found dead; but without the leaſt Appearance of any Wound 
or Contuſion : all its Blood,: Veſſels being empty of Blool, 
like thoſe of the Mother. The Body of the Placenta (il 
adher'd to the whole inner Surface of the Uterns ; nor wy 
there any extravaſated Blood. 

Now the Blood here had no other way to diſcharge it ſel 
but by the Veins of the Urerus : whence it follows, that tho 
Veins bring back to the Mother the Blood of the Fen; 
which alone eſtabliſhes the whole Syſtem. If the Circuli. 
tion were only from the Fætus to the Placenta, and not alfb 
to the Mother; the dead Child would have had all its Blood, 

Upon the whole, the Blood in the Lungs of the Fein has 
none of the Advantages of Air or Reſpiration ; which yet 
being neceſſary, Nature, tis ſuppos'd, takes care that it r- 
ceive a Portion of Air, mix'd together with irs Mother's 
Blood, and tranſmitted to it by the Umbilical Veſſels, to be 
diffus'd thro' the Body. | 

This is confirm'd hence, that by conſtringing the Narel- 
_ very tight, the Child dies like a Man ſtrangled: 
which appears to be owing to nothing but the want of Air. 
Add to this, that as ſoon as the Mother ceaſes to reſpire, the 
Fetus expires. 25 

As to the Velocity of the circulating Blood, and the 
Time wherein a Circulation is compleated; ſeveral Comp 
tations have been made. 

By Dr. Keil's Account, the Blood is driven out of the 
Heart into the Horta, with a Velocity which would cam 
it 52 Feet in a Minute. But this Velocity is continually 
abated in the Progreſs of the Blood thro the numerous der: 
tions, or Branches of the Arteries : fo that e'er it arrive 1 
35 5 of the Body, its Motion is infinitely dim 
ni ſh'd. <A 

The ſame Author, upon a moderate Ratio of the Br 
ches of the Arteries to the Trunks, ſhews, that the greatel 
Velocity of the Blood is to the leaſt, in a greater proportim 
than of 1000,00000,00000,00000,00000,c0000,00000,0000% 
to I. 2 | | 
The ſpace of Time wherein the whole Maſs of Blood mij 
ordinarily circulate, is variouſly determin'd. 

Some of the lateſt Writers ſtate it thus: Suppofing the 
Heart to make 200c Pulſes in an Hour, and that at ©!) 
Pulſe there is expell'd an Ounce of Blood; as the whole 
Maſs is not ordinarily computed to exceed 24 Pounds 1 
muſt be circulated ) or 8 times over in the ſpace of an Hos 

CixcurATIioN of the Spirits, or the Nervous Juice. 
the Spirits circulate, is evinc'd in the ſame manner 48 ſows 
Authors chuſe to prove the Circulation of the Blood ; dis. 
That as the Heart drives out every Hour three or four los 
ſand Ounces of Blood, whereas, ordinarily, there “ : 
above two thouſand in the whole Body; there is a Nec! 
for the Blood driven out, to return to the Heart, in order 
ſupply a Fund to be expell'd, 100 
In like manner, 'tis ſhewn, that there is form'd " 
Hour a large quantity of Spirits, which are nothing wa 
more ſubtil Parts of this Blood driven out from the wm 
grapes 'tis inferr'd, that theſe too muſt circulate. 

PIRIT, 


The Courſe they are ſuppos'd to take is this. 
; | The 


; of the Arterial Blood being car- 
wo ts the Brain by the Carotid Arteries, 

d from the lently into the fine Network, whetewith the 
re thrown bo Ventricles of the Brain is lin'd z whence the 
Bottom 2 parts are driven into the Mouths of the Cho. 
delends dere they continue their rapid Motion, and 
Foid Artereo ſelves at the Pores where thoſe Veſſels termi- 
5 95 by the Pineal Gland. 


pring op Brain, and infinuating into the Pores of its 


: * dow into the Lymphatics; whence they are car- 
0 to the Heart by anig xt. 45D the Subclavian Veins, and 


Thoſe from the Poſe from the lower, being diſcharg'd 

the — Reſervoir, proceed by the Thoracic Duct, 

into te the deſcending Veins to the Heart. Whence 
freſh. 


and at lam e ſe a 
1. begin N Sap, is a natural Motion of the nu- 
nent. the Root to the extreme Parts, 


witious Ju! ain to the Root. See Sar, and PLAxr. 
. . of modern Naturaliſts, and Gardeners 
big 8 a Circulation in the Body of Plants, by Veins 
wy ankles analogous to that in Animals, MF 
M. Perrault firſt ſtarted the Circulation of the Sap in 
and propos'd it, in 1667, to the Royal Academy : 
41 Major, a Phyſician of Hambourg, had publiſh'd it, 
45 wn to M. Perrault, two Years before. A Year and 
WF afterwards, M. Marriotte propos'd the ſame to the Aca- 
A 2 new thing; not knowing that M. Perrault 
bad been beforehand with him: And the great Malpight 
N ars to have entertain'd the ſame Thought about the 


inion, however, is not univerſally receiv'd : ſome 
of e abel Botaniſts, and particularly M. Dodart, proteſt- 
ainſt it. 
4 2 or allows of of woe mounting from the Root 
to the Extremities of the ranches; and of another de- 
ſcending from theſe Extremities to the Root : the firſt im- 
bib d * the Soil, and digeſted in the Root, for the 
Xouriſhment of the Plant: the ſecond receiv'd from the 
moiſt Parts of the Air, in at the Extremities of the Bran- 
ches. The rifing and deſcending Juices, therefore, accord- 
ing to him, are not the ſame; or, that which riſes never 
deſcends, and reciprocally ; i. e. there is no Circulation. 
Dr. Tong, in the Philoſophical Tranſactiůons, maintains, 
that the ap always riſes, and never properly deſcends ; hav- 


ing only a Subſiding, or Recidivation, which he can by no 


means call a Circulation. 

M. Switzer owns himſelf at a Loſs for the Method where- 
in a Circulation ſhould be effected; as well as for the Pa- 
rity of Reaſon commonly urg'd for a Circulation of the Sap 
and of the Blood. In Animals, he obſerves, the degree of 
Growth, or Extenſion, is but very ſmall : ſo that the Blood, 
not being employ'd in any other ſervice, may be eaſily ſup- 
pos d to circulate: But Trees, growing to an unlimited Tall- 
neſs, tis probable the great Effort of Nature is employ d in 
extending em that way; and that the nutritious Juice only 
aſcends, He adds, that as to the Swelling or Extenfion of 
Trees in bulk, it evidently ariſes from the Effuſion of the 
Sap from the Heart of the Tree thro' the Pores, which di- 
lates the whole inſenſibly, by accumulating Circle on Circle; 
which are annual Gradations eaſily obſery'd upon cutting a 
Branch, or Trunk acroſs. - 

But till, the Arguments for a Circulation, muſt be allow'd 
of more weight than any thing here urg'd againſt it. 

The ſame Experiments of Ligature, and Incifion, which 
ence a Circulation in Animals, have been made in Plants; 
particularly in ſuch as abound in Sa „ as the Milk-Thiſtle, Sc. 
and with the ſame Succeſs; the Part between the Ligature 
and the Root ſwelling very conſiderably, and the other 
much leſs, . 

d. de Ligatures are to be made with metalline Rings. 

. Liſter gives us an Inſtance in the Caraputia minor, 
were the Ligature being only a filken Thread, ty'd as hard 
ae R without breaking the Skin, no greater Swelling 
I" on one fide the Ligature than the other. 
of ry Lawrence gives us a Demonſtration of the Circulation 
Troy dap, from an Experiment on the yellow firip'd Jeſ- 
. 1 7 2 Branch of a plain Jefſamine, whoſe Stem ſpreads 

n 0 > tO or three Branches, inoculate a Bud of the yel- 
4 10 - Jeflamine, in Autumn : As the Tree comes to 


fund ing d —_ Summer, ſome of the Leaves will be 


the Branche: cre and there with yellow, and this even on 


not inoculated ; till, by degrees, the whole 
* 2 2 very Wood of the young Branches, will be 
1 — ted, or ſtrip'd with green and yellow. See VARIk- 


Trek hs child confirms this Experiment by a ſimilar one 
tee _ g — inoculated a yellow ſpotted Jeſſamine 
mio another Jeſſamine Tree 5 he found, that tho the 
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Bough did not take, yet, in a Fortnight's time, yellow Spots 
began to appear on a Shoot which came out of the Ground 
from another Part of the Plant. See Murx. 

As to the manner of the Circulation; it is not difficult to 
conceive. 4 Grew, &c. by means of Microſcopes, 
have diſcover'd, that the Wood of Plants conſiſts of fine Ca- 
= Tubes, which run parallel from the Root, thro' the 

runk, and may be loak'd on as Arteries z and on the out- 
fide of theſe, betwixt the Wood and the inner Bark, are o- 
ther large Tubes, to do the Office of Veins. | 

Now, the Root having imbib'd a Stock of Juice from the 
Earth, that Juice will be put in motion by the Heat; that is, 
it will be rarefy'd, and made to aſcend in form of a Steam or 
Vapour. Meeting, therefore, with the patent Mouths of 
the Arterial Veſſels, it will paſs thro' the ſame to the Top 
and extreme Parts of the Tree, with a Force anſwerable to 
the Heat by which it is put in motion: when it is there ar- 
riv'd ; meeting with the Cold of the external Air, it is con- 
dens'd into a Liquor; and in that form returns, by its own 
— * towards the Root of the venal Veſſels abovemen- 
tion 


Cincvr arion, in Chymiſtry, is an Operation whereby 
the ſame Vapour, rais'd by Fire, falls back; to be return'd 
and diſtilld ſeveral times, and thus reduc'd into its moſt 
ſubtil Parts. See DisTILLAT1ON. 

Circulation is perform'd by diſpoſing the Liquor in a fingle 

Veſlel, ſtopp'd at top, call'd a Pelican; or in a double 
Veſſel, conſiſting of two Pieces, luted on each other; the 
Feet to contain the Liquor. See Pzrican, and DovBLe 
Peſjel. 
"Tis perform'd either by the Heat of a Lamp, or that of 
Aſhes, or of Sand moderately hot, or in Dung, or by the 
Sun, It r. demands a continu'd heat of ſeveral Days, 
ſometimes of ſeveral Weeks, or even ſevetal Months. See 
Firs, and Hzar. 

By Circulation, the fineſt Part of the Fluid mounts to 
the Top of the Veſſel; and finding no iflue there, falls 
back again, and rejoins the Matter left behind at the Bottom, 
whence it aroſe : and thus, by continuing to riſe, and fall 
alternately in the Veſſel, there is effected a kind of Circu- 
lation, or Remixtion of the ſpirituous Parts with the groſs 
ones ; whereby the former are render'd finer and more ſub- 
til, and better diſpos'd to exert their Activity when ſepa- 
rated from the latter, See Rxcriricariox. 

CIRCULATORY, CIRCULATORIUM, in Chymiſ- 

the Veſſel wherein a Fluid is put, to undergo the Proceſs 
of Circulation. See CixcuLatiON. 

There are two Kinds of Circulatories, the Diota, or dou- 
ble Veſſel; and the Pelican. See DovsLz Veſſel, and PErican. 
CIRCULUS, in Geometry Logick, Sc. See CixckE. 

Cixcvrus, among Chymiſts, is a round Iron Inſtrument, us d 
= cutting off the Necks of glaſs Veſſels : which they effect 

us. | 
The Inſtrument being heated, is apply'd to the glaſs Veſ- 
ſel, and there kept till it grow hot: then, by a few Drops 
of cold Water, or a cold Blaſt thereon, it flies aſunder. 

Thus they cut off the Necks of Retorts or Cucurbits. 
See RE rox r, £9c. 

There is another Method of doing the ſame, vis. by ty- 
ing a Thread, firſt dipp'd in Oil of Turpentine, round the 
Place where the Fracture is to be; and then ſetting fire to 
the Thread. 

This done, ſome cold Water being ſprinkled on the Place, 
the _— will be crack'd thro' preciſely where the Thread 
was ty'd. | 

CIRCUMAGENTES Afaſeuli, in Anatomy. Sce O- 
BLIQUI, 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, an Epithet denoting a thing to in- 
veſt, or incompaſs another around. Sce Amsitnrt. 

We ſay the Ambient, or Circumambient Air, Cc. Sce Alx, 
ATMOSPHERE, Oc. 


CIRCUMCISION, the Ad of cutting off the Prepuce : 


or, a Ceremony in the cih and Mahometan Religions, 
wherein they cut away the Preputium, or Fore-ſkin ot the 
Males who are to profeſs the one, or the other Law. See 
Pazevce, Jew, MAnoMETAN, c. 

Circumciſion commenc'd in the Time of Abraham; and 
was, as it were, the Seal of a Covenant ſtipulated between 
God and him : It was in the Year of the World 2178, that 
Abraham, by divine Appointment, circumcis'd himſelf, and 
all the Males of his Family ; from which time it became 
an hereditary Practice among his Deſcendants. 

The Ceremony, however, was not confin'd to the eus: 


Herodotus and Philo Fudeus obſerve, that it obtain'd alſo 


among the Fgypriars and Ethiopians. Herodotus ſays, that 
the Gaſton was very antient among each People; ſo that 
there was no determining which of them borrow'd it from 
the other. The ſame Hiſtorian relates, that the Inhabi- 
tants of the Colchide alſo us'd Circumciſion ; whence he con- 
cludes, that they were originally Zeyprians. He adds, that the 
Phenicians and Syrians were likewiſe circumcis'd; but that 
they borrow'd the Practice from the Feyprians. And * 

Nnn that 


* 


that a little before the Time when he wrote, Circumciſion 


had paſs d from the Colchige, to the People inhabiting near 


Thermodoon and Partbenius. . 
Marſham is of Opinion, that the Hebrews borrow'd Cir- 


cumciſion from the tians ; and that God was not the 
firſt f nm thereof — Diodorus Siculus and Herodotus 
as Evidences on his fide. Be this as it will, tis certain, the 
Practice of Circumciſion among the Hebrews, differ d very 
conſiderably from that of the Zgyprians. 3 
Among the firſt, twas a Ceremony of Religion, and was 
—— on the eighth Day after the Birth of the Child. 
Among the latter, a Point of mere Decency and Cleanlinefs 
and, as ſome will have it, of 4 Neceſſity: and was 
not perform'd till the thirteenth Lear; and then on Girls as 


well as Boys. i Wa 

Among the Fews, Circumciſion was perform d with a 
Knife of Stone. They ſet aſide the Practice of Circumci- 
ion, during the forty Years of their Paſſage thro' the Wil- 
erneſs; in regard, Circumciſion being intended as a Mark 


of Diſtinction between the eus and Gentiles, it was unne- 


ceſſary to make any Mark at all, in a Place wherein there 
was no body to mix with them. | ; 

M. Flenry.obſerves, that the eꝛus were not unanimous as 
do the Neceſlity of Circumciſion ; ſome holding it an Eſſen- 
tial, others as a Circumſtance. 

The Turks, before the Operation of Circumcifion, ſqueeze 
the Skin with little Pinchers, to deaden the Senſation : they 
then cut it off with a Razor, and apply a certain Pouder, 
which heals the Wound, and abates the Pain. They never 
circumciſe till the ſeventh or eighth Year; as having no No- 
tion of its being neceſſary to Salvation. | 

The Perſians circumciſe their Boys at thirteen Tears; 
and their Girls from nine to fifteen. Thoſe of Madagaſcar 
cut off the Fleſh at three ſeveral times: The moſt zealous 
of the Relations preſent, catches hold of the Preputium and 
ſwallows it. 

Herrera tells us, there is a kind of Circumciſion among 
the Mexicans, tho they are very remote both from Judaiſin 
and Mahometaniſm : they eut off the Foreſkin of the virile 
Member and the Ears, as ſoon as the Child is born, with a 
world of Ceremony. 


Circumciſion is alſo practisd on Women, by cutting off the 


Fore-ſkin of the Clitoris; which bears a near reſemblance, 
and analogy to the Præputium of the Male Penis. Strabo 
ſays, the Feyptian Women were circumcis'd ; Belon ſays the 
ſame of the Cophte ; and P. Jovins and Munſter of the 
Subjects of Preſter ohn. See Criroris, | 

Among the es, the Father is oblig'd to have his Son 
circumcis'd on the eighth Day; it mayn't be ſooner : but 
the Child's Weakneſs may allow of its being deferr'd longer. 
There is a Godfather to bold the Child, and a God mother 
to carry it from the Houſe to the Synagogue, and to preſent 
it there. He who circumciſès is ald in Hebrew, Mobhel : 
Any Perſon is choſen for the Purpoſe, indifferently ; provided 
he be but capable of the Function; which among ts Fews 
is a Ticle of great Merit. 

The Manner of the Ceremony, as related by Teo de Mo- 
dena, is as follows. 1 

Two Seats are prepar'd, in the Morning, with filken Cu- 
ſhions ; the one for the Godfather who holds the Child, the 
other, as they ſay, for the Prophet Elias, whom they ſup- 
po to aſſiſt invifibly. The Perſon who is to circumciſe 

rings the neceſſary Utenſils, the Razor, Styptic, Linen, 
Fillet, and Oil of Roſes ; to which ſome add a Shell full of 
Sand to put the Preputium in. APfalm is ſung till the God- 
mother brings the Child, attended with a Croud of Wo- 
men, and delivers it to the Godfather ; none of 'em entering 
the Door. The Godfather being ſeated, ſets the Child on 
his Lap : then the Cicumciſer taking the Razor, and pre- 
paring the Child for the Operation, ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O 
Lord, who haſt enjoin'd us Circumciſion; and in ſo ſaying 
cuts off the thick Skin of the Preputium, and with his Fin- 
ger Nails tears off another finer Skin remaining ; ſucking the 
Blood two or three times as it breaks out, and ſpitting it out 
into a Glaſs full of Wine : then he lays Dragons-Blood -on 
the Wound, with Pouder of Coral, and other Things to 
ſtanch the Blood ; and laſtly, a Compreſs of Oil of Roſes; 
and thus binds up the whole. This done, he takes a Glaſs 
of Wine, and bleſſing it, adds another Benediction for the 
Child, and impoſes the Name. 

The Manner of Circumciſing among the Turks, differs from 
that of the Jes: for the former, after they have cut off 
the Skin, meddle no further ; but the laſt tear off the Edge 
7 * _—_—— on = 2 Places with their Thumb- 

ails; which is the Reaſon why the ci is : 
cur'd much ſooner than the Turks r FOOT 909 

Thoſe among the Zewws who perform the Operation of Cir- 
— are diſtinguiſh'd by the Length of their Thumb- 

ail. 

CiRCUMCISION is alſo the Name of a Feaſt celebrated on 
the firit of auuary, in Commemoration of the Circumciſion 
of our Saviour, See FEAsxr. 
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This Day was antiently kept a Faſt; j 
Pagan Superſtitions, who feaſted on it 5 bol ute uf. 
Janus. = Nd. | r ak de 
CIRCUMFERENCE, in Geometry th 
that incloſes a Circle, or circular Space ; call's Te Lin 
ry. See CincLE, and PERITHERx. * 

All Lines drawn from the Centre of a Circle 
cumſerence, call'd Ragii, are equal. See R AD i0 the Cr. 

Any Part of the Ciroumference is called an 1 
1 drawn from one Extreme of the er 3 andy 
other, a Chord. See Arcn, and Cnorn, © teh to the 

The Circumference of every Circle is ſup 10 
vided into 360 equal Parts, call'd Degrees. dee De a 

The Angle at the Cironmference, is double Ark. 
3 _ AnGLz, and CENTRE. that a tie 

very Circle is equal to a Triangle, whoſe Bar. : 
to the Circumference, and its Height t s equi 
E fn rg 4 . gar to the Nadin dee 
ence, the Circumferences of Circle 
as their Radii. 4 are to each other 

Hence, again, fince the Circumference of . 
= rr A that of any other Circle to 2 10 
atio of the Circumference to the Radius i 5 
Circles. 4 | | * fame in l 

The Ratio of the Diameter of a Circle to its (; 
rence, Archimedes makes as 7 to 22; others who * n 
nearer the Truth, as 1000000Lv000000000 to 3141 5 
97932. For Uſe, the Proportion of 100 to 314 in f l 
Circles; and of 1000 to 3145 in larger Circles i = 
mended by Vieta, Huygens, &c. The juſteſt Pro; i * 
ſmall Numbers, is that of Metius, who makes 43 _ 
W See N 9 

e Diameter of a Circle therefore being ↄiven 30 n 
cumference is had; and that multiply'd . 
of the Diameter gives the Area of the Circle, See Frog. 


The Word is form'd from the Latin Circum, about, l 


fero, I carry. 


CIRCUMFEREN TOR, an Inftrument us'd in gurt 
ing, to take Angles by. See ANGLE, and Survzrinc. 7 
he Crrcumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in the 
Practice: It conſiſts of a Braſs Circle and an Index, all ofs 
piece. See its Figure in Tab. Surveying, Fig. 19. b 
On the Circle is a Card, or Compaſs, divided into 365 
Degrees; the Meridian Line — anſwers to the middle 
of the Breadth of the Index. On the Limb, or Circun- 
ference of the Circle, is ſolder d a Braſs Ring; which, 
with another fitted with a Glaſs, make a kind of Box for 
the Needle, which is ſuſpended on a Rivet in the Centre of 
the Circle. To each Extreme of the Index is fitted a Sight 
See S1GHTs. | | 
The whole is mounted on a Staff; with a Ball and Socket 
for the Conveniency of its Motion. Sce Barr and Sccket, 
Uſe of the CikcymrtrENTOR, 
To take an Angle by the CIxcuurxxENTOoR. Suppoſe 
the Angle requir'd EK G, (Tab. Surveying, Fig. 20.) place 


the Inſtrument, v. g. at K, with the Flower-de-luce in the 


Card towards you. Then direct the Sights, till thro em you 
ſpy E ; and obſerve what Degree is pointed at by the South 
End of the Needle, which ſuppoſe 296 : then turn the l. 
ſtrument about, the Flower-de-luce till towards you, and d- 
rect the Sights to G; noting the Degree at which the South 
End of the Needle points, which ſappoſe 182. 

This done, ſubtracting the leſſer Number 182, from the 
greater 296, the Remainder 114, is the Number of Degres 
of the Angle E K G. 

If the Remainder chance to be more than 180 Degrees i 
muſt be again ſubtracted from 360 Degrees; the laſt Re- 
mainder is the Quantity of the Angle ſought. 

To take the Plot of a Field, Mood, Park, &c. by tht 

CIRCUMFERENTOR. 

Suppoſe ABCDEFGK, (Fig. 21.) an Incloſure to be 
ſurvey d with the Circumſerentor. 

x. Placing the Inſtrument at A, the Flower. de. luce u. 
wards you, direct the Sights to B; where, ſuppoſe the South 
End of the Needle to cut 1919; and the Ditch, Wall, 
Hedge, meaſur'd with the Chain, to contain 10 Chains, 
Links; which enter down, See Crain. 

2. Placing the Inſtrument at B, direct the Sights as belur 
to C; the South End of the Needle, v. g. will cut 279 57 
the Line BC contain 6 Chains 83 Links, to be noted as be 
fore. Then move the Inſtrument to C; turn the Sights 9 
D, and meaſure CD as before. 1 

In the ſame manner, proceed to D, E, F, G, H. and a 
ly to K; ſtill noting down the Degrees of every Bearing, & 
13 and the Diſtances of every Side. Tibe 

Having thus gone round the Field, you will have 4 al. 
in the following form. | 

Chains, 


Stations, Degrees. Min. 
A 8 10. 15 
B 297. ER 
C 216. 30 Te 57 


£9c. 


ble, the Field is to be plotted, or protrafted ; 
From whereof, ſee PLOTTING, and PROTR AcTION. 

he Manner = ity is to be conſulred rather than Diſ- 
Note, * convenient to take Back. ſights; i. e. to 
uch, it ma ment fo, at each Station, as that lookin 
he o the Sights to the laſt Station, the Nort 
wards t — dle may point to the ſame Degree as the 
ad of the did, in looking forwards from the la Station to 
wn” > ODOLITE, and PLAIN-TABLE : Both which 
* 190 He us d, on occaſion, as Circumferentors. . 

OO MELEX, in Grammar, an Accent, ſerving to 
ICU uiſh a long Syllable. See Accu, Lone, c. 
or dl *. had three Accents, the Acute, the Grave, and 
: *. In Fnelifh, French, &c. 
See CHaRacTER. 


; this Ta 


the Ciroumfiex is a kind of Undulation, or wavering 
it: 


more frequent in bete, for teſte; f*mes, for fuſmes, &c. 
— 4 ky cer in the Participles; ſome of 


heir Authors writing connec u, Pee, others, conn, pd, &c. Fa- 
t 


ther Buffer is at a Loſs fo 


cf 3 of the Greek Circumflex was antiently the ſame 


ich th. urs: but the Copiſts changing the Form of 
r and introducing the running Hand, chang'd 
10 che Form of the Circumflex Accent; and inſtead of 
king a juſt Angle, rounded it off, adding a Daſh thro 
E —— aſt; and thus form'd an 5, inverted and laid ho- 
Nomi which produc'd this Eigure , inſtead of this 4. 
"CIRCUMLOCUTION, a Circuit, or Tour of Words, 
2] either when a proper Term is not at hand, to expreſs a 
thing naturally and immediately by; or when one chuſes not 
to do it, out of reſpect; or on ſome other occaſions. 
The Word comes from the Latin Circumloquor, I ſpeak 
pe nevi in Oratory, is the avoiding of ſome- 
thing diſagreeable, or inconvenient to be expreſs d in direct 
erms ; by intimating the Senſe thereof in a kind of Para- 
Pbraſe, ſo conceiv'd as to ſoften, or break the Force thereof. 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodius was ſlain by 
io, owns it, with this Circumlocution, * Milo's Servants 
being prevented from aſſiſting their Maſter, who was re- 
ported to be kill'd by Clodius ; they, in his abſence, and 
without his Privity, or Conſent, did what every body 
would expect from their own Servants on ſuch an occaſion.” 
CIRCUMINCESSION, in Theology, a Term whereby 
he Schoolmen uſe to expreſs the Exiſtence of three divine 
erſons in one another, in the Myſtery of the Trinity. See 
ERSON, . 
The School-Divines are not the firſt Authors of this Term ; 
Damaſcenus, in the VIIIth Century, having us'd the Word 
es non, which fignifies the ſame thing, in his Explanation 
ff that Text, I am in my Father, and my Father is in me. 
CIRCUM Polar Stars, are ſuch Stars as being pretty 
ear our North-Pole, move around it; and in our Lati- 
tude, _— or go below the Horizon. See STAR, Port, 
BETTING, £96. 
CIRCUMSCRIBING, in Geometry, denotes the deſcri- 
ding a polygonous Figure about a Circle, in ſuch manner, as 
* all 8 Sides are Tangents to the Circumference. See 
IRCLE, LOLYGON, Oc. 
The Term is Bed alſo us'd for the deſcribing of a 
3 about a Polygon; ſo, as that each fide is a Chord. 
33 Caſe, we more uſually ſay, the Polygon is in- 
= than the Circle circumſcribed. See InscrIBING, 
ny regular Figure ABCDE, (Plate Geomerry, Fig. 29.) 
. crib d in a Circle, is reſolv'd into equal and fimilar Trian- 
4 by Radii drawn from the Centre of the circumſcribing 
* e F, to the ſeveral Angles of the Figure; and its Area 
pts a rectangled Triangle, whoſe Baſe is equal to the 
Cong of the whole Polygon ; and its Height a Per- 
— ar let fall from the Centre E to one fide A B. 
ru 3 be ſaid of the Area of the circumſeribing 
In % excepting that the Height is to be the Ra- 


able of every Polygon that can be inſcrib'd in a Cir- 
75% s; and that of every Polygon that can be circum- 
,. ' Ereater than that of the Circle: In like manner, the 


erim . 
ba — — 5 felt is leſs, and that of the ſecond greater 


a this Principle Archi 
the G Archimedes attempted the Quadrature 
me Circle; which 1s nothing elſe, in effect, X. mea- 


rin 
15 0 the Area, or Capacity of a Circle. See Quanrs a- 


The $ide of | 
. 3 a H : * * ® 
nb Circle. See Hunz 1 to the Radius of a cir 


Toi x 
N 4 Circle about any given regular Polygon, 
. 5 0 


2 
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gles, v. g. A and B; and on the Point P, where the two | 


nee of the Circle. See PERRIM ETER, Sc. 


and vice verſa. Biſſect two of the An- 


CIR 


ines of BifſeQion interſect, as on a Centre, deſcribe a Cir- 
cle with the Radius F A. | = 
Draw two Di- 


To Cireumſtribe a Square about a Circle. 
ameters, AB and DE, (Fig. 31.) interſecting each other 
in the Centre C, atright Angles. From AEBD, with the 
Interval of the Radius, make Interſections in P, G, H, I. Draw 
the right Lines FG, G H, I H, and 1 F. Then is FGHI a 
Square c/rcumſerib's about the Circle. | 

To circumſcribe any regular Polygon, v. g. a Pentagon, 
about a Circle. Biſſect the Chord AE, (Fig. 32.) by the 
Perpendicular FG, which continue till it cut the Arch in g. 
'Thro' A and E, draw the Radii AF and EF: and thro' 
draw a Eine parallel to A E, meeting the Radii continu' 
on each fide in 4 and e: Then is 4 e one fide of the cir- 


cumſerib'4 Polygon. Produce the Radius F B to 6, till 


Fb =Pa; and draw 4b : this is another Side of the Poly- 
gon ; and in the ſame manner may the reſt of the Sides be 
rawn. | | : 


To Inſtribe any regular Polygon in a Circle. Divide 360 


Y by the number of Sides, in order to find the Quantity of the 


Angle EFD; which make at the Centre, and a 
Chord to the Periphery as often as it will go. 
the defir'd Figure be inſerib'd in the Circle. 
CIRCUMSTANCES, the Incidents of an Event, or the 
Particularities that accompany an Action. See Incrnenrt. 
Divines ſay, the Converſion of a Sinner depends on a cer- 
tain Aſſemblage, and a certain Management of external Cir- 
cumſtances in the midſt whereof he is plac'd ; which Ar- 
rangement of Circumſtances, depends on the Providence of 
God: whence Converſion alſo — on him. See Con- 


VERSION. 


The Circumſtances of the Actions of Men, are expreſs'd 
in this Latin Verſe. 


Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando. 


Quis, who, denotes the Quality, State, Age, c. of the 
Perſon. Quid, what, the greatneſs, ſmallneſs, multitude, 
fewneſs, Ge. of the thing. Ubi, where, the Place. Quibus 
Auxiliis, with what Aſſiſtances, the Inſtruments, Means, c. 
Cur, why, on what Account, with what View. 2uomodo, 
how, the Quality of the Action, as to Intenfion or Remiſſ- 
neſs, Deſignedneſs or Caſualty, Secrecy or Openneſs. Quan- 
ao, 5 the Time; as on a Holiday, at the Hour of Pray- 
er, Oc. | | | 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in Law, is us'd for the ſupply- 
ing, and making up the Number of Jurors, (in caſe any im- 
— appear not; or appearing, be challeng'd by either 

2 A adding to them ſo many of the Perſons preſent, or 
ſtanding by, as will ſerve the turn. See Jux x, and Juror. 
. CIRCUMVALLATION, in Fortification, a Line, or 
large Trench, made around a Camp ; in the befieging of a 
Town. See LINE, FoxTiFicAT1ON, c. 

This Trench is to be a Cannon-ſhot diſtant from the Place, 
ordinarily, about 12 Foot broad, and ſeven deep. It is bor- 
der'd with a Parapet, and flank'd with Redoubts, or little 
Forts, erected from Space to Space. It ſerves both to pre- 
vent any Succour from being ſent into the Place, to keep in 
Deſerters, and prevent Incurſions of the Enemy's Gariſon. 

Care muſt be taken that the Line of Circumvallation never 
paſs by the Foot of an Eminence ; leſt the Enemy ſeizing on 
the Eminence, lodge his Cannon, and command the Line. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin circum, about, and 
vallum. | 

CIRCUMVOLUTIONS, in Architecture, the Turns of 
the Spiral Line of the Ionic Volute. See Voturz. 

The Word comes from the Latin Circumvolvere, to turn 
around ; and is alſo apply'd to the Turns of a wreath'd or 
twiſted Column. See = 

CIRCUS, in Antiquity, a large Building, either round, 
or oval ; us'd for the exhibiting of Shews to the People. Sec 
SPECTACLES, CIRCENSIAN Games, &c. 

The Roman Circus, was a large Place, or Square, arch'd 
at one End ; incompaſs'd with Porticos, and furniſh'd with 
Rows of Seats, plac'd aſcending over each other. , 


ly the 
us will 


In the middle was a kind of Banguetre, or Eminence, with 


Obeliſks, Statues, and Poſts at each End. This ſerv'd em 
for the Courſes of their Bige and Quadrigæ. See Bio x, Ec. 
There were no leſs than ten Circus's at Rome: the larg- 
eſt was that built by the Elder Targuin, called Circus Maxi- 
mus; between the Aventine and Palatine Mounts. Pliny 
ſays, it was enlarg'd by 7. Ceſar, ſo as to take in no leſs 
than three Hadia in Length, and one in Width. 
The moſt magnificent Circus's were thoſe of Auguſtus and 
Nero. There are ſtill ſome Remains of the Circus's, both ar 
Rome, at Niſmes, and other Places. 
The Romans were exceſſively fond of the Games exhibi 
ed in the Circus, witneſs that Verſe in Juvenal, | 


——Atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem & Circenſe 


Some 


1 
Fi 

: 

L 

« 

3 

7 


Some derive the Word from Circe, to whom Tertullian 
attributes the Invention. Caſſiodorus ſays, Circus comes 4 
circuitu. 5 


The Romans, Servins obſerves, at firſt, had no other Circus 
but that made by the Tiber, on one fide, and a Palliſade of 


naked Swords on the other. Term Ludi Cir. 3 


Hence, according to 1/7dore, came the 
ſes, quaſi Cireum- Eukes. But Scaliger laughs at the Ety- 


mology. 


The Games of the Circvs, | | 
Games, were . celebrated in the Circus, in honour 


Conſus the God of Councils z thence alſo call'd Conſualia. 


See ConsvALia. ; "IF 
They were alſo called Roman Games, Ludi Romani, ei- 
coeval with the 


ther on account of their Antiquity, as bei 
Roman People, or becauſe eſtabliſh'd by the Romans : and 
the great Games Ludi Magni, becauſe celebrated with more 


Expence and Magnificence than any others 3 and becauſe 
held in honour of the great God Neprune, who was their 
Conſus. 

Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted in honour of the Sun, 
confound the Pompa Circenſis, or Proceſſion of the Circus, 


with the Games. ; 
The Games of the Circus were inſtituted by Evander, 


and re-eſtabliſh'd by Romulus: The Proceſſion was only a 
Part of the Games, making the Prelude thereof; and con- 
ſiſting of a ſimple Cavalcade of Chariots. ; 
Till the Time of the Elder 7arquin,-they were held in 
an Iſland of the Tiber; and were called Roman Games: at- 
ter that Prince had built the Circus, they took their Name 
therefrom ; as being conſtantly held there. 
There were fix Kinds of Exerciſes in the Circus: the 1ſt 
reſtling, fighting with Swords, with Staves, and with 
ikes : the zd was Racing: the 3d Saltatio, Dancing: the 
4th Diſci, Quoits, Arrows, and Cſtus; all which were all 
on Foot: the 5th was Horſecourfing : the 6th Courſes of 
Chariots, whether with two Horſes, or with four. See Bic, 


and Qu ADbRLTIER. | oy 
In this laſt Exerciſe, the Combatants were at firſt divided 


into two Quadrils, then into four; each bearing the Names 
of the Colours they wore ; Factio Alba, Ruſſea, &c. See 


Faction, QvapRITL, c. ] 
At firſt there was only white and red; then green was 
added, and blue. Domitian added two more Colours, but 


they did not hold. 
It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this Method of diſtin- 


which ſome call Circen/ian 


guiſhing the 2uadrils by Colours. The green was for thoſe | 


who repreſented the Earth; the blue for the Sea, c. See 
Corovk, c. | 

CIRRI, in Botany, a Term us'd for thoſe fine Strings, or 
Hairs, by which ſome Plants faſten themſelves, for their ſup- 
port; as Ivy, and the like. See CLASTERS. | 

CIRSOCELE, in Medicine, a Dilatation of the Sperma- 
tic Veins z occaſion d by a too thick, grumous Blood; call'd 
alſo Herma Varicoſa. See HERNIA. 

The Word comes from the Greek vugoòs, varix, Vein, and 
x, Hernia. See VArix. 

CISALPINE, any thing on this fide the Alps. 

The Romans divided Gaul, and the Country now call'd 
Lombardy, into Ciſalpine and Tranſalpine. See TRANSAL- 
PINA, 

That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is 
Tranſalpine with regard to us. 

The Word is form'd from the Prepoſition Cis, on this fide, 
and Alpes ; which, tho properly confin'd to the Mountains ſe- 
parating Taly and France, yet is us'd by Authors for any 
wy high Mountains. | | 

hus Auſonins has the Alps of the Pyreneans, the Alps 
of the Apennines, &c. 

CISSOID, in Geometry, an Algebraic Curve, firſt in- 
vented by Diocles; whence it is peculiarly call'd the Ciſſoid 
of Diocles. See Curve. : 

The Geneſis of the Ciſſid may be thus conceiv'd : To 
the Diameter A B, (Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 9.) of the Semi- 
circle A OB, draw an indefinite Line, at right Angles, BC: 
then, draw the right Line A H, and make AM=IH; or 
in the other Quadrant, LC AN. Thus will the Points 
M and L be in a Curve Line A MOL 3 Which is the Ci ia 
of Diocles. 

Properties of the C1s801D, 

From the Geneſis it follows, iſt, That drawing the right 
Lines PM and KI, = endicular to AB; we ſhall have 
AP: KB AM: IH. But AM=IH; conſequently, AP 
— 4 . . AK=PB; and PN IK. 

2d, After the lame manner, it appears, that the Ci ſoi 
AMO biſſects the Semicircle AO q f 2 05 

3d, Again, AK: K I:: KI: KB. That is, AK : PN:; 
PN: AP. And again, AK: PN:: AP: PM ; therefore, 
PN:AP::AP:PM. Conſequently, AK, PN, AP, and 
PM, are four Lines in e loa es Andif PN = 
v, AP=x, PM=y; x*=vy. And after the ſame man- 
ner it may be ſhewn, that AP, PN, AK, and K L, are in 


continual Proportion, 
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of th, BC, therefore, is an 


Ach, In the Ciſoid, the Cube of the Abſcig 4 » 
to a Solid, ariſing of the Square of the Serb 1 
multiply d into the Complement of the Diameter of th, 


nerating Circle P B. | 5 10 
Hence, when the Point P falls on B, then & = wn] 
=y; conſequently, y*==. | Wherefore, 011 Fe 10 
that is, the Value of y becomes inſinite: and theres L 
Ciffoid AM OL, tho it continually approach BC a 0 

il 


will never meet. 7 
Umptote of the Cn; 
As88YMPTOTE. 7 e Ciſſid & 


The Antients made uſe both of the Conchoid and Gig 
for the finding of two mean continual Proportional; . 
two given right Lines. See PROrORTIONMAL. Ween 
For the Puadrature, Subnormal, and Subtangent 
Cissoip; ſee QuADR AT UAE, SUB NORMA, and 1 th 
CISTERCIANS, an Order of Religious, call d war, 
French Ciſteaux ; conſiſting of an hundred Monafter } th 
near as many Nunneries, See ORDER, Mon Re 
ous, £9c. 2 Lien. 
The Order took its riſe in 107 5, from twenty one zealog 
Monks in the Monaſtery of Moleſine in Burgunyy . ho 


ave Roben 
ed the new | 


raneous Reſervoir of Rain-water. 
Ciſterns muſt be made with good Cement, to retain the 


Water. See CEMENT. | 
The Bottom ſhould be cover'd with Sand, to ſweeten a 


preſerve it. See WATER. 

Authors mention a Ciſtern at Conſtantinople, the Vall 
whereof are ſupported by two rows of Pillars, 212 in eich 
Row; each Pillar being two Foot in Diameter. They ar 
planted circularly, and in Radii tending to that in the Centr, 

The Word, according to ſome, comes from Cis, and rr 
ram, i. e. inter terram ; others derive it from Ciſta, an 0. 


fier Baſket, a Dutt, Sc. 


CISTIG. + Crsr1c. 
CIST-Hepari. See 4CrsT-Hepatic. / 
CISTUS. Crsrvs. 


CITADEL, or CITTADEL, a Fort, or Place fortif'l 
with four, five, or fix Baſtions; built ſometimes in the mal 
eminent Part of a City, and ſometimes only near the Cit, 

In the firſt Caſe, the Citadel ſerves to defend the Cit 
againſt Enemies. See Fox r, FoxTieY'D Place, &c. 

In the latter it ſerves to command it, and to keep the [ 
habitants in their Obedience: for which purpoſe the City 
left _— on the Part toward the Citadel, but the Git 
del fortify'd toward the City. 

The moſt uſual Form for Citadels, is that of a Pentagi: 
a Square being too weak, and a Hexagon too big. de 
Fox TIFICATON, PENTAGON, Sc. 

There is always a large Eſplanade between the City a 


Citadel. See EsPLANADE, 2 
The Word is a Diminutive of the Italian Citta, City, j- 
little City. | 
CITATION, an Aſſignation, 
before an Ecclefiaſtical Judge, on 


Church. | 
In the Civil, and Ordinary Courts, it is call'd Sunmmy 


See SUMMONS. 
The Word CI rATION is alſo us'd in 


or ſummoning of a Peri 
ſome Affair relating to ti 


te, Smel 
2 


a Tree of 


ee. See Liu 


b 
ſame Name, much reſembling the L 1 chen i 


3 


the 
and 
ul 
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laſtance of two 2 8 ſafe from the 


lates an Oo Afpics, by eating a . 
dangerous ConfeRioners, c. re di- 
ol Perfumeers, Ge 


arers, Oe ter. See Citron-War zx. 


Gr. a lege Town, 
"Tis a red che Appellation of Towns, to ſo many 


hich ſeem to have CV 


City- ly underſtood of ſuch Towns as were 

ces lAbich Di inction ſeems ill to hold in Eng- 

7 no where elſe. See SEE. h the P 

d; tl "ticularly us d to expreſs the Heart of the Place. 
Cy iechey have wo, a 1 Univerſity 3 at Lon- 

Ci the Suburbs. | 

oo we Lab 85 bad in riſe among us, fince the Conqueſt 
1 Time of the Saxons there were no Cities, but a 
it Towns Were called Burghs : Thus, Tondon was call d 

1 gurgb. See BuRGH. a 6 4 83 

1 for a long time after the Conqueſt, City and Burg 

An d promiſcuouſly : thus, in the Charter of Leiceſter, 

hy Ly ce is called both Civitas and Burgus ; which ſhews a 


" 1.» my Lord Coke, where he tells us, that every City 
P. Binn 8 See. Nor had Gloceſter any Biſhop then; 


as, Or 1s A Bi op 4 - 
\. 14 a City in Dome s- Day. The like may be ob- 
wh) L to which it may be added, that Cromp- 


11, reckoning up our Cities, leaves out Ely, tho it had a 
Þ ;ſhop and a Cathedral. 


Gr in the 


Yet Caſſaneus, de Conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France has 


chin its Territories 104 Cities; and gives his Reaſon, be- 
"yt has ſo many r and Biſhops. 

Crry, Civitas, in ſpeaking of Antiquity, fignifies a State, 
r People, with all its Dependencies, conſtituting a particular 
Republic; ſuch as are, ſtill, ſeveral Cities of the Empire, 

2wiſ5 Cantons. 

The o Ge Gauls were, in effect, only one Na- 
on; they were yet divided into ſeveral Peoples, which 
um das many different States: or, to f with Cæſar, 
; many different Civitates, Cities. Beſides that each Ciry 
ad its particular Aſſemblies, it ſent Deputies, too, from time 
o time, to the general Aſſemblies, held on Affairs relating 
o their common Intereſt. ry * 

Auguſtus, upon numbring the Roman Citizens, found they 
mounted to 4 Millions, 137000. See Ex UMERATION. 

To make a good Roman Citizen, there were three oy 


quird : that he were an Inhabitant of Rome; that he 


ere inroll'd in one of the 35. Tribes; and that he were ca- 
able of Dignities. Thoſe to whom were granted the Rights 
ind Privileges of Roman Citizens, were properly only Hono- 
ary Citigens. i 
The ſeventh Law, de Tucolis, makes a great deal of dif- 
rence between a Citizen and a mere Inhabitant. Birth, 
lone, made a Citizen ; and entitled to all the Privileges of 
Purge Time could not acquire it; but the Emperor cou'd 
beltow it. 
The Word comes from the Latin Civis; which Authors 
derive from Cozo, by Reaſon the Citizens live together: or 
ather from Cieo, I call together. 


CIVET, a kind of Perfume, bearing the Name of the 


Animal whence it is taken. See PERTUME. 

The Civet, or Civet-Cat, is a little Animal, reſembling 
bur Cat ; excepting that his Snout is more pointed, his 
[aws leſs dangerous, and his cry different. 

The Perfume this Animal produces, is form'd like a kind 
df Greaſe, or thick Scum, in an Aperture, or Bag, under his 
al, "Tis gather'd from time to time; and ſtill abounds, in 
proportion as the Animal is fed. 

ere is a very conſiderable Traffic of Civet, from ZBaſſo- 

a, Calicut, and other Places, where the Animal that pro- 
luces It is found. Tho, part of the Civet among us is Rar 
i'd us by the Durch; who bring up a confiderable Num- 
der of the Animals. 

—_ any of theſe Animals were ſeen in Europe, or it 
ac been oblerv d how the Perfume had been gather'd ; the 
* Opinion, founded on the Relations of Travellers, 
II pp 8 Sweat of that Animal, —_— and 
4 * effect, twas ſaid, that the Animal was inclos'd in 
105 * age; and after having been a long time beaten 
ny they gather'd with a Spoon, thro* the Bars of 
: So __ between the Thighs of the Animal, the Sweat 
ines Yar ich the Rage and Agitation had produc'd : and 


at with | , g . 
farms ad ng Precaution, the Animal would yield no 


et Experience has taught us better; and we now know, 


© Perfume Civer, is Onl 
, y a thick unctuous Humour, ſe. 
= cettain Glands between the two Tunics of the Bag 


ein it is amaſs'd, under its Tail, beneath the Anus. 


| 1 5 


= © ( 220) CIV 1 


Epiſtles to Trajan. See Rxscrrvr, 
In proportion as new Laws were made at Rome, care 
was hen to collect and reduce em into Bodies. See Bor. 


Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good Confiſtence, a whitiſh 
Colour, and a ſtrong diſagireeable Smell. 7 

Beſides the Iz4ian and Dutch Civer, there is alſo a Civet 
from Hraſil, or Gutnea, like that of India; and an Occi- 
dental Ci vet, which bears no reſemblance to it. . 4 

Civet is little us d in Medicine, except in a Thickneſs of \ 18 
Hearing, from Cold; where a Grain or two being put in a 1 
little . or Wool, and the Ears ſtopp'd therewith, is 1 
ſometimes of ſervice: It is much us'd among Perfumers and 9 
Confectioners. OY : 

The Word Civet comes from the Arabic Zibet, or Tebet, 
Scum, Froth. Zu 

CIVIC, an Epithet apply'd to a Kind of Crown, made of 
Oaken Leaves ; antiently beſtow'd by the Romans, on thoſe 'F 
who ſav'd the Life of a Fellow-Citizen in a Battle, or an =1. 
Aſſault. See Crown. Po | i 

The Civic Crown was exceedingly eſteem d; and was even | 
given as an Honour, to Auguſtus; who on this Occafion 4 

k Coins with this Device, Os CIVES SERVYATOSA..: 

It was alſo given to Cicero, after his Diſcovery of Cazi- 
line's Conſpiracy. 

CIVIL, in its general Senſe, is ſomething that regards the 
Policy, publick Good, or repoſe of the Citizens, or Subjects 
of a State. See C ITT. | 

In this Senſe, we ſay, Civil Government; Civil Law; Ci- 
vil Rights; Civil War, Sc. See Govsrnment, Sc. 

CIVIL Law, Lex Civilis, is defin'd, in the Inſtitutes, to be 
the Laws Pager to each City, or each People: but in the 
modern Uſe, it properly implies the Roman Law, contain'd 
in the Inſtitutes, the Digeſt, and the Code; otherwiſe call'd, 
the Lew Scripta, or Written Law. See Law. 

The Roman Law, at its Commencement, was very, incon- + 
fiderable. Under the Kings, the People were govern'd by 1 
certain Laws, prepar d by the Senate, paſs'd by the Kings, | 
and confirm'd in an Aſſembly of the People. ! 

Papirius was the firſt who made a Collection of the Regal 
Laws; which took its Name from its Author, and was call'd | 
Jus 1 | 

The Republic, after aboliſhing the Regal Government, [1 
ſtill retain'd the ay Laws: To theſe they added the | 

; 


Law of the Twelve Tables; drawn by the Decemviri, from 
the Laws of twelve of the principal Cities of Greece ; and 
the more Equitable among the Laws hitherto practis d at 
Rome. See DRCENMVIII. 

The Law of the Twelve Tables was at length found ſo ſe- 
vere, and conceiv'd in ſuch obſcure Terms; that it was judg'd 
proper to moderate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by other Laws, 
propos d to the Senate by the Conſuls, and paſs'd at general 

emblies of the People; according to the Practice that had 
obtain'd under the Kings themſelves. 
' In the Year of Rome 731, the Republic expir'd ; and the 
whole Power of the People was — to Auguſtus, 
who was contented to publiſh his new Laws in the Aſſembly 
of the People; to keep up ſome Image of the Republic by 
this Formality. 

Tiberius aboliſh'd theſe occafional Aſſemblies, on pre- 
tence of their being too numerous; and in lieu thereof prof- 


n * 


fer'd his Laws to the Senate, who never fail'd to confirm em: 


inſomuch that the Laws of Tiberius, and his ucceſſors, who 
kept the ſame Meaſures with the Senate, were eſteem' d Se- 
natus- Con ſulta. 

Thus aroſe two Kinds of Roman Law, with regard to the 
Changes in the Legiſlative Authority: the Law eſtabliſh'd 
by the . Plebiſtita ; and the Laws of the Emperors, 
or Imperial Laws. SeePLEBIsciTA, and IMyERIAL. 

During the Time of the Republic, and even under the | 
Emperors, there were Furis-Conſulti ; who making publick | 
Profeſſion of the Study of the Law, interpreted, were con- 
ſulted on the different Senſes of the Laws, and gave Anſwers © | 
to the Queſtions propos'd to em hereon; which were call'd | | 
Reſponſa Prudentium. | = 

Papirius was the firſt of theſe Furis-Conſulti, after the q 
Expulfion of the Kings; and Modeſtinus the laſt. See Ju- a” | | 
R18-CONSULTI, | 

After him, vis. in 240, theſe Oracles of the Roman Juriſ- 1 
prudence ceaſing, out of their Writings, which made no leſs 1 
than 2000 Volumes, a Body of the Roman Law was after- 
wards compil'd, by Order of Zuſtinian. | 

The Magiſtrates, on their fide, in adminiftring Juſtice, | | 
interpreted the Laws with more freedom than even the Ju- | 
Fis-Conſult z and were, as it were, the living Voice of the Law. 

The Emperors too, to render the Interpretations of the ( 
Magiftrates leſs free and frequent, appointed, that they | 
themſelves ſhould be conſulted ; and their Anſwers * 
ed, as to 1 in Law, as may be obſery'd from Pliny's 


Papirius, in the Time of Targuinius Superbus, made a 
Collection of the Regal Laws. d no ſooner was the Re- 
public eſtabliſh'd, than the Laws of the Twelve Tables were 


drawn; 
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in the Time of Julius Ceſar, Ofilius, a Lawyer, began a 
Collection of the Edicts of the Prætors; which was not 
finiſh'd till the Time of Adrian, by another Lawyer, Ju- 
lianus. I 1 : Cogn 

In the Time of Conſtantine, or his Children, two Furis- 
Conſulti compil'd two Codes; from their Authors call'd Gre- 
gorian, and Hermogenian Code. See Cops. | 

Laſtly, Zuſtiniap, finding the Authority of the Roman 
Law almoſt aboliſſt'd in the Weſt, by the Declenfion of the 
Empire; reſolv'd to make a general Collection, of the 


whole Roman Juriſprudence z and committed the Care 
thereof to his Chancellor 7 7:b0nzanmns. | 


That Miniſter executed his Commiſſion with a great deal of 


Diligence, not to ſay Precipitation : a new Code was finiſh'd 
in 529, and a Digeſt in 533. See DicxsT, and Cops. _ 

The ſame Year he publiſh'd an Abridgment, thereof con- 
taining the firſt Principles and Elements of Law, under the 
Title of Inſtitutes. See INSTITUTES. | 

In the Courfe of this Reign, Zuſtinian made 168 Conſti- 
ſtitutions, and 13 Edicts; which made a confiderable Alte- 
ration in the antient Law, and were call'd Novels. See NovEer. 

All theſe together, make the Corpus Juris Civilis, or Bo- 
dy of the Civil Law, as reduc'd, by order of Zuſtinian. 

For the Space of 300 Years, this Syſtem of Law obtain'd 
without any Innovation, But the new Conſtitutions made 
by the Emperors from time to time, at length occafioning 
ſome Alterations ; the Emperor Haſil, and Leo his Son, com- 
pos'd a new Body of the Roman Law, chiefly from the Ju- 
ſtinian, in the Greek Language, dividing it into 7 Volumes, 
and 60 Books; under the Title of Saſilica. From which 
time, Juſtinian's Body had but little Credit in the Eaſt ; 
the Baſilica taking place of it. See Basirica. | 

In the Weſt, the Civil Law had a different Fortune : 
"Tis ordinarily ſuppos'd not to have been there known till 
the Year 600 ; when Lotharius II. finding the Book at the 
taking of Melphi, a Town in Naples, made a preſent of it 
to the City of Piſa : Tho we find it quoted in ſeveral Latin 
Works long before Lotharins. "Tis true, however, it was ne- 


ver taught publickly till the XIIth Century; when 1rnerius 


firſt made profeſſion of it at Bologne, in 1128; whence it 
was carry'd by his Diſciples into other Countries; and in a 
little time was taught in all the Univerſities. 

"Tis allow'd that the Civil Law contains all the Principles 
of Natural Equity ; and that nothing can be better calcu- 
lated to form good Senſe, and ſound Judgment. Hence, tho 
in ſeveral Countries it has no other Authority but that of 
Reaſon and Juſtice ; tis yet every where referr'd to for Au- 
thority, and is that alone taught in Univerſities. | 

It is not receiv'd at this Day in any Nation without ſome 
Alterations : ſometimes the Fendal Law is mix'd with it, or 
general and particular Cuſtoms ; and often, Ordinances and 
Statutes cut off a great part of it. 

In Turkey, the Baſilica are only us'd. In Paly, the Ca- 
non Law, and Cuftoms have excluded a good part of it. 
In Venice, Cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute Government. In 
the Milaneſe, the Feudal Law, and particular Cuſtoms, bear 
ſway. In Naples and Sicily, the Conſtitutions and Laws of 
the Lombards are ſaid to prevail. In Germany and Hol- 
land, the Civil Law is eſteem'd to be the municipal Law: 
but yet many Parts of it are there grown obſolete ; and others 
are alter'd, either by the Canon Law, or a different Uſage. 

In Friezeland, it is obſerv'd with more ſtrictneſs: But 
in the Northern Parts of Germany, the Fus Saxonicum, Lu- 
becenſe, or Culmenſe, is preferr'd before it, In Denmark 
and Sweden it hath ſcarce any Authority at all. In France 
only a Part of it is receiv'd ; and that Part is in ſome Places 
as a Cuſtomary Law: And in thoſe Provinces neareſt to Italy, 
the municipal Written Law. In Criminal Cauſes, the Civil 
Law is more regarded in France ; but the manner of 'Trial 
is regulated by Ordonnances and Edicts. | 

The Civil Law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected with 
the Jus Regium, and Cuſtom, In Scotland, the Statutes of 
the Sederunt, pack of the Regie Majeſtatis, and their Cuſ- 
toms, control the Civil Law. 1 

In England, it is us d in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts; in the 
Courts of the Admiralty; and in the two Univerſities : yet 
in all theſe reſtrain d and directed by the Common Law. See 
Law, Couuox-Lau, &c. 

CIVIL. War, is a War between People of the ſame State, 
or Citizens of the ſame City. See War. | 

CiviL Death, any _ that retrenches, or cuts off a Man 
from Civil Society: as a Condemnation to the Gallies, per- 
petual Baniſhment, Condemnation to Death, and Excom- 
9 : All which make a Man ceaſe to be look'd on as 
A Citizen. 


The Term is likewiſe apply'd to thoſe who are no longer 


capable of acting in Temporal Concerns ; as thoſe who re- 
nounce the World, who retire and make Vows in a MonaCl. 
tery, Cc. See Monk, Vows, MoxAsTrERx, Ec. . 
Civic, in a Legal Senſe, is alſo apply'd to the ordinary 
Procedure in an Action relating to ſome — Matter, or 


2 
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Time, which every Government appoints to 


is in Poſſeſſion of another; at leaſt, out o 


Intereſt ; in which Senſe it is oppos'd to C | 
TION, CRIMINAL, SGS. Fe Criminal See hr 
_ Civir Year, is the Legal Tear, or annual Ac 
bun 
its own Dominions. See Tims. be und 0 
It is thus call'd, in contradiſtinction to the Nat 
which is meaſur'd exactly by the Revolution of « %ip 
ly Bodies, See Yzar. 18 
CI VH Month. : ge 1 
Cx vit, Day. de Y Pax. 
CIVILISATION, a Law, Act of Juſtice, or 2 
which renders a Criminal Proceſs, Civil. Judgnen 
Civiliſation is perform'd by turning the Informati 
Inqueſt, or vice verſa. See InyoRMATION, IxQy 
LAIM, in Law, a challenge of Intereſt i 


Tear, 
Hen 


on into 2p 
Es r, {e 

N any ting ür 
f his OWN, Sep 


CRALLRNOER, PossEss10N, ESC. g 
There are divers Kinds of Claims: as, 
C AIM by Charter. See CHARTER. 
CAI by Deſcent. See DEscENr. 
Continual CL AIM, a Claim made from time to time. 8. 
in every Year and Day, to Land, or other Thing whi * 
ſome accounts cannot be attain'd without danger N 
Thus, if I am diſſeis'd of Land, into which tho Ih 
a Right, I do not enter for fear of beating; I am to bold 
my Right of Entry at my beſt opportunity; b aac 
as near as I can, once every Year, as long as i live: th 
leave the Right of Entry to my Heir. See Exrey. " 
CLAIR-OBSCURE, or CHIARO-SCURO, in Pr 
ing, the Art of diſtributing, to advantage, the Light ad 
Shadows of a Piece; both with regard to the eaſing of the 
Eye, and the Effect of the whole Piece. See Licyr and 
1 8 ; 
us, when a Painter gives his Figures a ſtro 
looſens 'em from the 8 and ſets 'em roxy Tay 
other, by the Management of his Lights and Shadow; ; by 


is ſaid to underſtand the Clair- ohſcure. 


The Clair-obſcure makes one of the great Diviſions, « 
Branches of Painting; the whole of a Picture being telle 
ble into Light, and Shadow. See Painting. 

The Doctrine of the Clair-obſeure, will come under the 
following Rules. 

Light may be either confider'd with regard to it ſelf; to 
its Effects; the Place wherein 'tis diffus'd ; or its Uſe, ' 

For the ft, Light is either Natural, or Artifical, 

. Natural, either comes immediately from the Sun, which 
is briſk, and its Colour various according to the Time of the 
Day; or 'tis that of a clear Air thro which Light is ſpread, 


and whoſe Colour is a little bluiſh ; or a cloudy Air, which 


is darker, yet repreſents Objects in their genuine Colour 
with more eaſe to the Eye. 

Artificial. proceeds from Fire, or Flame, and tinges the 
Object with its own Colour: but the Light it projedts, is + 
ry narrow and confin'd. | 

For the zd, the Efefs of Light are either Principal, u 
when the Rays fall perpendicularly on the Top of a Body 
without any Interruption ; or Glancing, as when it llides 
along Bodies; or Secondary, which is for things at a diltance, 

3. For the Place, tis either the open Campaign, whic 
makes Objects appear with great Sofineſs ; or an inclo 
Place, where the Brightneſs is more vivid, its Diminutn 
more haſty, and its Extremes more abrupt. ; 

4. For the Uſe, or Application: The Liebt of the Sun i 
always to be ſuppos'd without, and over againlt the Picture; 
that it may heighten the foremoſt Figures: the Luminafia 


themſelves never appearing, in regard the belt Colours cant 


ec p99 'em. The chief Light to meet on the chief Gui 
and as much as poſſible on the chief Figure of the Suh 
The Light to be purſu'd over the great ud without being 
croſs'd, or interrupted with little Shadows. The ful Fo 
of the principal Light to be only in one Part of the 5 
taking care never to make two contrary Lights: Not i 
ſcrupulouſly confin'd to one univerſal Light ; but to ſupp 
other acceſſory ones, as the opening of Clouds, Cc. to * 
ſome Things, and produce * agreeable Effect 1 h 
the Light to be different, according to the Quality of T 10 
whence it proceeds, and the Nature of the Subject t 
receive it. | ; em! 
For Shadows ; they are diftinguiſh'd, xt, into thoſe 
on the Bodies themſelves, by their proper Relieros. , 
Thoſe made by adjacent Bodies; thoſe that make Fame 7 
whole; and the different Effects, according to the di 


For the firſt, fince the different Effects of Lights - rf 

r by Shadows, their Degrees mult be well 9 

The Place which admits no Light, and where the 1 

are loſt, muſt be darker than any Part that has ere” 
diſpos'd in the Front. The Reflex, or return of 1 "i 

brings with it a Colour borrow'd from the Subject Ning % 

it; and flies off at a greater or leſs Angle, 8 Ju 


Situation of the reflecting Body, with regard t 


of Places. 


CEA 


its Effects muſt be different in Colour, and in 


— 


one: Hence, ing to the Diſpoſitions of Bodies. Deepenings, 


z ight, or Reflex, muſt never meet on 
acc od 2 — N of any great elevated Part; but 
ele ve 


| agnitue® Spade s that have Parts, the Painter muſt 


N ke for a Light in a ſhadow'd Place, the Teint, 
Gre of the light Part; and, on the contrary, for the 

or Lu in the lighten'd Part, the Teint, or Luſtre in the 
ur} To make an agreeable Aſſemblage of Colour, Sha- 


before or behind that of the Shadow; yet 
be ſo diſpos d, as to illumine the principal Parts 


&. ; 

For the 4th, The Effects of Shadows are different, as the 

place is either wide and ſpacious ; as in thoſe coming imme- 
Jiately from the Sun, which are very ſenſible, and their Ex- 
wemes pretty abrupt; from the ſerene Air, which are fainter 
ind more ſweet 3 ſrom the — Air, 1 _ more 
ius d, and almoſt imperceptible z and thoſe from an arti- 
2 which habe ha Shadow deep, and their Edges 
abrupt: or as it is more narrow and confin'd, where the 
Lights comin from the ſame Place ; make the Shadow more 
ſtrong, and the reflex leſs ſenfible. See CoLouR ING. 

Cram-Osscux R, CHIARO Scvro, is alſo us'd for a De- 
fon conſiſting only of two Colours; ordinarily black and 
white, ſometimes black and yellow. See Camiztux. 

Or, it is a Deſign only waſh'd with one Colour; the Sha- 
dows being of a duſky brown Colour, and the Lights beight- 
en'd up with white. ED 

The Word is alſo apply'd to Prints of two Colours, taken 
off at twice; whereof there are Volumes in the Cabinets of 
he Curious in Prints 
the Curious in Prints, 

The Word Clair-Obſerrre is a compound of two others. 
Clair is us'd among the French for thoſe Parts of a Painting 
which reflect the moſt Light; and comprehends not only the 
Lights themſelves, but alſo thoſe Colours that are luminous. 
8 is * not wy a the Shades, but alſo all the 

ours that are duſky. See CoLous. 

CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per Atturnatum, is a 
ks whereby r commands the Juſtice in _ to 
admit ones Claim by an Attorney, who being employ'd in 
1 IE _ N come in Perſon. as 

or ME UR 4e Haro, a popular Term in 
the French Laws, importing a Complaint, 2 — whereby 
any one implores the Aſſiſtance of Juſtice againſt the Op- 
preſſion of another. See Haro. 
5 «. — — it 1 e eg kee E Ha- 
as the lame Fo l ict Reti 2 
fionis, The Perſon * the Kar is cry ON 900 12 
ceaſe his Enterpriſe, and the Crier leads him before the 
Judge; where each gives Security, the one to purſue the 
Haro, the other to defend it. 
K. the mean time, the Thing in diſpute is ſequeſter'd into 
hands of a third Perſon, Nor can the Judge annul the 
wa de Haro, without a Muldct. 
is Cuſtom has prevail'd in Normandy, ſince the Con- 
ms of Raoul, or Ron. Du Moulin ſays, the Word Haro 
p. orm d of Hal Ron; the Cry whereby they invok d that 


Prince, 


CLAMP, i q : N 
or Yard, 3 a piece of Timber apPly d to a Maſt, 


burſting. See 1 it, and prevent the Wood from 


Cr aur is alſo a little viece of Wood. i 
C in form of a Wheel 
us d inſtead of a Pulle * a Mortice. x : 


dh in Nail are ſuch Nails as are us'd to faſten on 
(Lau. uilding and repairing of Ships. See NAILS. 

fitted with 75 in Joinery, Sc. when a piece of Board is 

crof; . a ne Grain to the End of another piece of Board 
ole the Grain 


Thus the E 
ſerve hes Ge Fo Tabl 


ing. 
* NCULARIES, CLANCULARII, a Se& of Ana- 
* d the Neceſſity of making any open Pro- 


h; and taugh 5 
be ſuicient. See Arte | t that a private one would 


es are commonly clamp a, to pre- 
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Theſe were alſo call'd Hortularies, and Gardners, from 
the Places they choſe to aſſemble in, inftead of Churches. 

- CLANDESTINE, any thing done ſecretly, and without 
the Knowledge of ſome of the Parties intereſtcd in it; or 
without the proper Solemnities. 5 

Thus, a Marriage is ſaid to be Clandeſtine, when per- 
ſorm'd without the Publication of Banns, the Conſent of Pa- 
rents, or the Knowledge of the Ordinary. See MaRRIAGE. 

The Council of Trent, and the Freuch Ordonnances an- 
nul all clandeſtine Marriages, 

The Word comes from the Prepoſition Clam, of new, 
claudo, I ſhut, or i, furtum, theft. be 

CLAP, in Medicine, the firſt Stage, or State of the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe ; call'd alſo a Gonorrhea. See VENER KAL 
Diſeaſe, and GoNORRHK A. 

Dr. Cockburn, and others after him, will have the Clap 
to conſiſt in an Ulceration of the Mouths of the Glands of 
the Urethra in Men, and of the Glandula Lacung in Wo- 
men; occafion'd by the Infinuation of an acrimonious, puru- 
— Matter, contracted from an infected Perſon in Actus 

virus. 

From theſe Glands, iflues, or gleets a ſharp, corroſive 
Matter, accompany'd with heat of Urine, Cordee, £9c. which 
makes what is uſually term'd the firſt Stage of the Diſtem- 
per. See Corp, Oc. 


A Clap appears ſometimes ſooner, and other times later, 


| tho generally in about three or four Days after the Infection 


is receiv'd ; and diſcovers it ſelf by the running, Cc. of the 
Penis, with Inflammation of the Glans, or Nut of the Yard. 

If the Perſon be affected with a Phymo/7s, or Paraphymo- 
is; if the running be of a thin Confiſtence, a yellow or 
green Colour, and in great Quantity, and the Teſticles ſwell'd, 
tis uſually term'd a Gonorrhea Virulenta; and the Clap 
ſuppos'd to be in its ſecond Stage. See Pmrymosts, &c. 

Some Authors think, that in this Degree, or Stage, the 
Infection has reach'd the Maſs of Blood, and the Veſiculæ 
Seminales : others inſiſt, that the Symptoms may be ac- 
counted for from the Running, or Yirus, being more corro- 
five ; and by that means irritating and inflaming the adja- 
cent Parts. 

The Cure of a Clap conſiſts in proper Evacuations, as 
Calomel-Purgatives, Refrigerant- Emulfions, Pouders, c. 
Turbeth - Emeticks, and laſtly, proper Terebinths, c. to 
which ſome add Decoctions of the 2 Vitæ, &c. As 
to Externals, they are generally comprehended under the 
form of Fomentations, Cataplaſms, Liniments, and Lotions. 

Late Authors, and eſpecially Dr. Cockburn, have inſiſted 
on the Cure of a Clap by a particular Injection, without the 
uſe of any other Medicine. 

This has given a Handle to Quacks, who, by affecting to 
do the fame by their Injections, generally check the Run- 
ning, and make a confirm'd Pox. 

urbeth-Mineral, Calomel, &c. given in ſmall Doſes, and 
continu'd for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by way of Alte- 
ratives, have been lately much commended as to Succeſs. 
Mercurial Unguents, us'd in ſmall Quantities, ſo as not to 
raiſe a Salivation, is ſaid to cure all the Stages of the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe : This Practice is uſual in Montpelier, &c. See 
SALIVATION, MErcvuay, gc. 

Mr. Becker, in the Philoſophical Tyanſactions, attempts 
to ſhew, that the Diſeaſe we now call a Clap, is the fame 
with that our Forefathers call'd a Burning, or Brenning ; 
under which Name it was known ſeveral hundred Years be- 
fore the commonly ſuppos'd Origin of the Venereal Diſcaſe ; 
and that the Appellation Hrenning, &c. was only diſconti- 
nu'd as that of Clap commenc'd. 

In a MS. as old as Henry IV. Arden, Chirurgeon to that 
Prince, defines Brenning to be a certain inward Heat and 
Excoriation of the Urethra; which, Mr. Becket obſerves, 
gives us a perfect Idea of what we now call a Gp. For 


| — Diſſections of ſuch as have labour'd under that Diſ- 
2 


have made it evident, that the Urethra is excoriated by 
the Virulency of the Matter they receive from the infected 
Woman: Which Excoriation, or Ulceration, he adds, is not 
confin'd to the Oſtiola, or Mouths of the mucous Glands of 
the Urethra, as has been lately imagin'd ; but may equally 
attack any Part of the Urethra. 

The heat, or hurning which ſuch Perſons feel in making 
water, is a Conſequence of this Excoriation of the Urerhraz 
the Salts contain'd in the Urine pricking and irritating the 
nervous Fibrille of the Urine, thus diveſted of its natural 
Membrane. See Buxnins. | 

CLARENCIEUX, the ſecond King at Arms; thus call'd 
from the Duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belong'd. See 
Kins at Arms. | | 

Lionel, third Son of Edward III. having by his Wife the 
Honour of Clare in the County of Thomond, was hereupon 
created Duke of Clarence ; which Dukedom afterwards 
eſcheating to Edward IV. he made this Herald, who pro- 
perly belong'd to the Duke, a King at Arms; naming him 
Clarencitux in French, and Clarencius in Latiu. See Hx- 
RALD, U; 
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His Office is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of the Funerals of Tenor and Baſs, He adds, that it was only us d any l. 


all the lower Nobility; as Baronets, Knights, Eſquires, and 
Gentlemen on the South fid& of Trent: whence he is alſo 
call'd Surroy, or South-Roy, in contradiſtinction to Norrop. 
See NorRovy, ' | | | 

CLARET, or CLAIRET, Pale red, a Name the French 
give to ſuch of their red Wines as are not of a deep, or high 


olour. See WINE. : ; 
The Word is a Diminutive of clair, clear, bright, tranſ- 


arent. | | 
K CLARET, CLAR ETA, in the antient Pharmacy, was a 
kind of Wine impregnated with Aromatics; ſometimes alſo 
called Hippocras, or Vinum Hippocraticum; becauſe ſup- 
pos d to have been firſt preſcrib'd by Hippocrates. 

It has its Name Claret, from its being clariſy'd by Perco- 
lation thro' a Wine-Sack, or Bag, call'd Hippocrates's Sleeve. 

CLARICORD, or Manichord, a Muſical Inſtrument, in 
form of a Spinett. See SyinETT. 

It has 49 or 50 Stops, and 70 Strings, which bear on five 
Bridges; the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the reſt diminiſh. 
ing in proportion. Some of the Strings are in Uniſon ; their 
Number being greater than that of the Stops. 

There are ſeveral little Mortaiſes for Falling oe Far, 
arm'd with little Braſs Hooks, which ſtop and raiſe the 
Chords in lieu of the Feather us'd in Virginals and Spinetts, 
But what diſtinguiſhes it moſt, is, that the Chords are co- 
ver'd with pieces of Cloth, which render the Sound the 
ſweeter ; and deaden it fo, as that it can't be heard to any 
conſiderable diſtance. | a 

Hence ſome call it the dumb Spinett ; whence it comes 
to be particularly in uſe among the Nuns, who learn to play, 
and are unwilling to diſturb the Silence of the Dormitory. 

The Claricord is more antient than either the Spinett or 
Har _ ; as is oblerv'd by Scaliger, who only gives it 

5 Chords. | 
: CLARIFICATION, in Chymiſtry, the Act of clearing, or 
fining of Liquors from their groſſer Parts. See RxrIxING. 

Clarification is perform'd by Ebullition, Deſpumation, and 
Colature or Filtration, 

The Term is chiefly apply d to Juices, Decoctions and Syrups, 
which are clarify'd by Filtration, or by paſſing em thro a 
Strainer,after having beat them up into a Froth with the Whites 
of 87 z the viſcous Parts of 4 Eggs intangling the thick 
groſs Particles of the Liquor, retain them in the Strainer. 
See FILTRATION, | 

Sometimes the Mixture is boil'd ; by which means, th 
Eggs intangle the groſſer Parts, and carry them up to the 
Top in a tough Scum ; which is either taken off with a 
Spoon, or ſeparated by a Flannel Bag, 
pocrates's Sleeve. See DespuMATION. 

Another Method is, by letting the Liquor ſtand in à con- 
venient Veſſel, till the groſſer Particles ſettle. | 

In diſtill'd Waters, Sc. which have a milky hue, or are 
turbid, it is generally effected with fine Sugar, mix'd with a 
ſmall quantity of Allum ; which will bear down the oily 
Parts, and leave the reſt clear. See DzyvrAaTion, 

Many Liquors are clariſy'd by paſſing them thro' a thick 
brown Paper; among others, Hippocras, Hydromel, c. See 
HyDROMELT., Qc. 2 

Fine and delicate Wines are uſually clariſy' with Fiſh- 
Glue: The thicker Wines with Omelette, or whites of Eggs 
diluted in Water. Sometimes with pouring them thro a 
heap of little Chips. See Winx. 

"Tis an Error to ſuppoſe that Fiſh-Glue, or Omelette, can 
be prejudicial to the Health; ſince both the one and the 
other fall down with the Lees, without 1 any ill 
Effect. That which makes Wines unwholeſom, is not the 
clarifying by theſe innocent means, but the Mixtures and So- 
phiſtications of the Vintners, to make dem briſk, and bring 
them to life ** after the Fret; which is done with Aqua 
vitæ, Spices, Pidgeons Dung, c. 

The Antients clarify'd their Wines by pouring them from 
off the Lees, into another Barrel, thro a Tin Strainer, + 

Sugar is clarify'4 with the Whites of Eggs and Sugar beat 
together. See SUGAR, | 

CLARIGATIO, or CLARIGATION, in the Law of 
Nations, a loud, clear Call, or Summons made to an Enemy, 
to demand Satisfaction for ſome Injury receiv'd ; in defect 
gg" 1 _ be had to Repriſals. : 

arigatio is the ſame with what th 
he on ere 7 or mo 
aud uſes the Word in a ſomewhat different manner. 
l Repriſals, ſays he, ſignify the ſame as Pignorationes Bu- 
deo, aut Clarigationes Hermolao : For, as to the Greek 


Word Androlepſia, it is equivalent to the Latin pigno- 


 ELARION a kind of 
L N, a kind of Trumpet, whoſe Tube ; 
and its Tone acuter and ſhriller * 9 TVs 
oy_ Let 728 
icod ſays, the Clarion, as now us'd a he 7 
and Portngueze who borrow'd it from the — robes 
tiently for a Treble to ſeyeral Trumpets, which ſounded 


as before, call'd Ha- 


Cavalry and the Marines. | 
Menage derives the Word from the Italian Gar 
Latin Clarus, by reaſon of the Clearneſs of its Sou” 0 th 
Cr. AK Iox, in Heraldry, is , — 
this Figure. He bears Ruby three 00 of 
Topaz z being the Arms of the Earl 770 
by the Name of Greenvile. A Bak, 
Guillim takes theſe Clarions to be : 
of old-faſhion'd Trumpet; but 0. 
ther think, they repreſent the Rudder ©» 
Ship; others a Reſt for a Lance. *4 
CLARO-OBSCURO. See Cr AIn-Ozscunx. 
CLASPERS, in Botany, are Tendrels, Threads . ». 
aments of a middle Nature between that of a 0. Li 
runk'; whereby Shrubs, and other Plants, take hold of and 
or other things near em, for their Support, Ec. ey 
The Wiſdom of the Creator is ve conlpicuoug, j 
Provifion for ſome Species of Plants, which need it. hg % 
Vines, Briony, Sc. 
The Contrivance is various in various Subjects. 3 uh 
obſerves, that the Claſpers of Ivy are roundiſh, and a. 
with Hair ; and what is very remarkable, they yield a a 
finous Teribinthine Humor, by means whereof they — 
cloſely to Stones, c. Nature, he adds, uſes no leſi Arik. 
in the Sun oy woe 2 | J 
Claſpers ſerve ſomesimes upport only ; as tho 
Vine Brien „Oc. whoſe — being ab, "rh, 
brittle, — be weigh'd down by their own load, and that 
of their Fruit ; but for theſe Claſpers, which by a natury 
Spire, or Circumvolution, catch hold of any adjacent body 
Claſpers ſometimes alſo ſerve for a Supply of Juice; 23 h 
the Trunk-Roots of Ivy, which being a tall Plant, a of 
a compact Subſtance, the Sap would not be ſufficiently fy. 
niſh'd to the upper Sprouts without this Expedient. 
Claſpers alſo ſometimes ſerve for Stabiliment, as thoſe of 
Cucumbers ; for Propagation, as thoſe of Camomile; any 
for Shade, Stabiliment, and Propagation all together, a 


thoſe of Strawberries. 
CLASS, or CLASSIS, a diſtribution of Perſons, or Thing, 


arranged them according to their Merit, Value, or Natur, 

The Word comes fro Latin Claſſes, of the Greek 
We, congrego, convocy; a Gag being nothing but a multi 
tude, afſembled apart. | 

Crass, CLass1s, in cry A ty. See CLassc, 

CLass is particularly us'd Diſtinction among Scholars; 
who are dittibured into ſeyeral Claſſes, or Forms, accord 
ing to their Capacities and Attainments. 

Ouintilian uſes the Word Claes in this Senſe in the 1f 
Book of his Inſtitutions, © 

CLASSIC, CLASSICAL, a Term ſeldom us'd but fir 
Authors read in the Claſſes, at Schools, and who are in great 
Authority there. See Scxoor. 

Aquinas, and the Maſter of the Sentences are Claſſic Av 
thors in the School Divinity; Ariſtotle, in Philoſophy ; Cicen 
and Virgil in the Humanities. Aulus Gellins ranks among 
Claſſic Authors, Cicero, Ceſar, Saluſt, Virgil, Horace, &. 


he Term ſeems rly applicable only to Authors who 
liv'd in the Time of the Re ublic and the Auguſtan Age, 


when the Latin was in its Perfection. It appears to hare 
taken its riſe hence, that an Eſtimate of every Perſons 
Eftate being appointed by Servius Tullius, he divided tis 
Roman People into fix Bands, which he called Claſſes. 
The Eſtate of thoſe of the firſt Claſſis was not to be under 
200 Pounds: And theſe, by way of Eminence, were call 
Claſſics, Claſſici. Hence, Authors of the firſt Rank cams 
to be call'd Claſſics : all the reſt were ſaid to be infrz Claſſen. 
The firſt Claſis, again, was ſubdivided into u 
making fourſcore Centuries of Footmen, and cightecn 
Horſemen. See CxNTURx. ' 
Each Cla ſſis conſiſted, one half of the younger ſort, v " 
were to make War abroad; and the other of old Mev, v 
Raid at home for the Defence of the City. = 
CLAVICULE, Channel Bones, in Anatomy, two 700 
Bones, ſituate at the Baſis of tho Neck, and atop 0 
Breaſt. See NE ck, Trnor Ax, Oc. . clickurb of 


They are about half a Foot lon 1 Be 
Finger, and a little bent at each -w and that different , 
ſornewhat like the Letter 8; and are thus call'd, as being 


Keys, or Claves of the Thorax. brite 
Their inner Subſtance is ſpongy; whence they are 

eaſily broke, and eaſily coaleſcing again. r 
They are join'd to the Acromium of the Scapula 5e N 


chonaroſin ; and on the Forepart, per Arthrodiam, to d 


num. 
nus on each ſide of the Upper [ary eh age P ard 


Their Uſe is, to fix the Sca 
the Arms, and to prevent 'em Goa ſlipping too forward uf 
on the Thorax, 3 1G W 
CLAVIS, a Latin Word, ſometimes us d in EA 
te rs for a Key. See KREx. ados fo! (ot 
86 " 


CLAUSE, an Article, or particular Stipul 
tract; a Charge, or Condition in a Teſtament, 


3 
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e 
bead Cline, Penal Clauſe, Codicillany 
We ae Clan = each: of theſe in its Place, 


F 1 
= 


Band 


leſs 

mong the am” nd Laticlavia.' See Laticrtavus, Oc. 
unica Angufti coded to ſome; was call'd Clavus, 
This Ornam h little round Plates of Gold, or 


| zue ſet wit 
ail; e of Nails. Cantelinis maintains, that 


7 in 22 


jo Eyes, an of the Head thro wich an Augr z whence 
mble a bangs tis only in one, and in others in both. 


ure conſiſts in giving an Emetic a little before the 
< _— — it with à proper Quantity of the 
er Oc. as in intermitting Fevers : tho Bleeding and 
hadhoretics ſometimes effect a Cure without other ants. 
A Pain like to = on the top of the Head, ſometimes 
acks byſterical Perſons; which by Dr. Sydenham is term d 
uns Hyſterieus. See HvsTER IC. | s 
Cavs is alſo us'd in Medicine, for a Callus form'd on the 
bes; popularly call'd a Corn. See CarLus. * 
Clavi ariſe from a too great Compreſſion of the Cutis; 
/hich by this means hardens, and forms it ſelf into a Knot. 


m Mercurio, ot .' Galban. Crocat. with Sal Am- 

oniac ; and then 2 'em up. A piece of raw Beef, 

phy d in manner of a -Plaiſter, and frequently ſhifted, is 

und to diſſipate em in a little time. _ 4 

CLAY, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſoft viſcous Earth, found in 

jous Places, and us'd for various Purpoſes, of ſeveral Kinds 
9 See EAR TR, Sol, ec. 


nd Pro | 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, gives us a 
able of 22 ſeveral | (9 found in the ſeveral Co 
gland; five wh he calls pure, i. e. ſuch as are ſoft, 
e Butter, to the Teeth, with little or no Grittineſs in 
m, vis. 1. Fullers Earth, which he diſtinguiſhes by irs 
lour into. yellowiſh, brown, and white. See FurLzas Earth. 
2. Boles. See Box. | | 
3. Pale yellow Clay. 4. Cowfhot Clay. 5. Dark blue 
lay, or Marle. | 
Seventeen impure; Whereof eight are harſh and duſty 
hen dry: as, 1, Creta, or milk-white Clay: 2. Potters 
ule yellow Clay. 3. Blue Potters Clay. 4. Blue Clay, 
herein is found the Aſtroites. 5. Tellow Clay. 6. Fine 
ed Clay. 7. Soft chalky Blue Clay. 8. Soft chalky red Clay. 
Three are ſtony when dry, vis. 1. A red ſtony Clay. 2. A 
lue ſtony Clay. 3. A white ſtony Clay. 
| mow 2 8 ma Sand, or Pebbles, vis. 1. a * 
2 an I 1 

3 y Clay. 3. A ſecond Species of t 
Laſtly, three are mix d with flat or thin Sand, glittering 
dit Mica: vis. 1. Crouch white Clay. 2. Grey or bluiſh 
chacco pipe Clay. 3. A red Clay. 

CLAYES, in Fortification, are Wattles made with Stakes, 


terwove with Oziers, bœc * 
* Ec. to cover Lodgments. See FAs- 


CLAYING of Land. See Maxun z 
IR in Building, is ſometimes us'd among the Work- 
75 N * Work of a Houſe, c. See Hovsk, c. 
F G of Liquors, See Cuarteication. 
r Malt Liquors, p 
1 - 3 Fran, the heſt is by caſting into it fix'd Ni- 
Tem mag the Quinteſſence of Malt and Wine; whites 
Th * into Balls with a little Flower and Izing-glaſs: 
Avon 4; Sneellence of Barley have the ſame Effect. Ir 
* Bly clear d and ſtrengthen d, by adding to it, du- 
Laden, Bak. 8 ſome ardent Spirit. See 
CLECHE, or CLECHEE, in He- 
raldry, is uſually underſtood of an Ordi- 
gl Pary open to the Light, or pierc'd thro? 
wich another inner one of * ſame Fi- 
p41 gure 3 e.g. when a Croſs ap as if 
charg'd with another Croſs of the ſame 
Colour with the Field; or as if the 
Field appeared thro' the Apertures 
thereof. k 
w vill have this © But Colombiere, and ſome other Wri- 
is piercing to be only a Cireumſtance of 
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Cure is by firſt ſoftening em, as with Zmplaſt. de Ranis 
he Cure is by Mynſiets 7 


Counties of 


LE 5 


” 2 | ap 
the roi Clecbs, and call it by the Name Yuid;, . voided. 
The thing that denominates 28 its ſpreading from - 

the Centre tow the Extremities, which are very wide, 
—_— in an Angle in the middle; as in the Figure ad- 


The Word is French, ſuppos d to be form'd.of Clef, Key 5 


the Ends of the Croſs being thought to bear ſome relem- 
blance to the Bowls of the antient Keys. : 4 1 314 
CLEDONISM, CLEDONISMUS, a kind of Divination 
in uſe among the Antients. See Drvinazrion: 


The Word is form'd from the Greek ande, which figni- 
ſies two things, Rumor, a R 


and Avis, a Bird: In 
the firſt Senſe, Cledoniſm is a kind of Divination drawn from 
Words occaſionally utter d. Cicero obſerves, that the Py- 


thagoreans made Obſervation not only of the Words of the 


Gods, but of thoſe of Men; and accordingly. believ'd the 
pronouncing of certain W v. g. the Word Jacendium, at 
Thus, inſtead of Priſon, they us'd the Word Domicilium; 
and to avoid Erinnies, ſaid Eumenides. : 

In the ſecond Senſe, Cle4onifm ſhould ſeem a Divination 
drawn from Birds; the ſame: with Ornitbemantia. See Ox- 
NITHOMANCY., | | 

 CLEF, CLIFF, or Key, in Muſick, a Mark at the Be- 
ginning of the Lines of a Song, which ſhews the Tone, or 
— FP which m0 r 5 to begin. Or, it 's a Letter 

ark d on any Line, which explai I gives the Name to 
all the reſt. He es CEE | 

Antiently, every Line had a Letter mark'd for a Clef ; 
now a Letter on one Line ſuffices : fince by this all the reſt 
are known ; reckoning up or down in the Order of the 
Letters, Ty 

"Tis. call'd the Clef, or Key, becauſe. hereby we know 
the Names of all the other Lines and Spaces ; and conſe- 
quently the 8 of every Degree, or Interval. 

But becauſe every Note in the Octave is call'd a Key, 
tho in another Senſe, this Letter mark d, is call'd in a parti- 


cular manner the Sign Clef ; becauſe being written on any 
Line, it not only figns and marks that one, but explains all 


the reſt. | 


By Crze, therefore, for diſtinction- ſake, we mean that 


Letter ſign d on a Line, which explains the reſt; and by Key 
the principal Note of a Song, in which the Melody cloſes. 


There are three of theſe Sign'd Clefi, c, f. g. The Clef 


of the higheſt Part in a Song, call'd Zreble, or Alt, is g ſet 
on the ſecond Line counting upwards, The Clef ofthe Bals, 
or the loweſt Part, is F on the fourth Line upwards : For all 
the other mean Parts, the Clef is c, ſometimes on one, ſome- 
times on another Line. Indeed, ſome that are really mean 
Parts, are ſometimes ſet with the g Clef. See Bass, Ec. 

It muſt, however, be obſery'd, that the ordinary Signa- 
tures of Clefs bear little reſemblance to thoſe Letters. Mr. 
Malcolm thinks it would be well if we us'd the Letters 
themſelves. Kepler takes a world of Pains, to ſhew 
that the common Signatures are only Corruptions of the Let- 


ters they repreſent. See their Figure among the other Cn a- - 


RACTERS Of Muſick. 


The Clefs are always taken Fifths to one another : That 


is, the Clef F is loweſt, c a Fifth above it, and g a Fifth 
above c. 

When the Place of the 
quent in the mean Clef, tis with Defign to make the Syſtem 
comprehend as many Notes of the Song as poſſible, and ſo 
to have the fewer Notes above or below it. If then there 
be many Lines above the Clef, and few below it, this Pur- 


1 is anſwer d by placing the Clef in the firſt or ſecond 


ne: If there be many Notes below the Clef, tis Nerd 
higher in the Syſtem. 


of the other Notes to the Clef Note, the particular Syſtem 


is taken differently in the Scale; the Clef Line making one 


in all the Variety. See ScaLE. | 
But ſtill, in Bn Line of the particular Syſtem any 
Clef is found, it muſt be underſtood to belong to the ſame of 
the general Syſtem, and to be the ſame individual Note or 
Sound in the Scale. 
By this conſtant Relation of Clefs, we learn how to com- 
re the ſeveral particular Syſtems of the ſeveral Parts; and 
now how they communicate in the Scale, i. e. which Lines 
are Uniſon, and which not : for 'tis not to be ſuppos'd that 
each Part has certain Bounds, within which another muſt 
never come. Some Notes of the Treble, v. g. may be lower 
than ſome of the mean Parts, or even of the Baſs: 'To put 
together therefore in one Syſtem all the Parts of a Compo- 
fition written ſeparately, the' Notes of each Part muſt be 


plac'd at the ſame Diſtances above and below the proper 


Clef, as they ſtand in the ſeparate Syſtem ; and becauſe all 
the Notes that are conſonant, (or heard together) muſt 


ſtand perpendicularly over each other, that the Notes be- 


longing to each Part may be diſtinctly known, they may be 
made with ſuch Differences as ſhall not confound or alter 
their Significations with reſpect to Time, but only ſhew that 
they belong to this or that \ ag Thus ſhall we ſee how 

| pP the 


* 
to * 
1 

f 
7 
4 [ 
ö 


is chang d, which is not fre- 


effect, according to the Relation 


_ CLE 


4. 


* W thro? one another 3 and which, in * y'd 1 
the Parts change and paſs thro' one another 5 a. e — and that wherein any Burt is 10 5 
given. 4 ee 


every Note is higheſt; loweſt, or uniſon; 2 of 
The Uſe of particular Sign Clefs'then, is an Improve- 
ment with reſpect to the Parts of any Compoſition z- for un- 


leſs ſome one Key in the particular Syſtems were. diſtin- 
uiſh'd from the reſt, and refer d invariably. to one Place in 
2 Scale, the Relations could not be diſtinctly matk d. 


It muſt here be obſerv d, that for the Ferſormanee of any 
ſingle Piece, the Clef only ſerves for explaining the Intervals 


in the Lines and Spaces: ſo 


Part of any greater Syſte 
taken as bick or as low as we pleaſe. For the proper Uſe of 


the Scale is not to limit the abſolute Degree of Tone; ſo 
the proper Uſe of the Sign'd'Clef, is not to limit the Piteh 
at which the firſt Note of any Part is to be taken; but to 
determine the Tune of the reſt with relation to the, firſt: 
And confidering all the. Parts together, to determine the Re- 
lations of their ſeveral Notes by the Relations of their Cle, 
in the Scale : Thus, the pitch of Tune being determin'd in 
a certain Note of one Part; the other Notes of that Part 
are determin'd by the canſtant Relations of the Letters of 
the Scale, and the Notes of the other Parts by the Rela» 
tions of their Clefs. | 4 
In effect, for performing any fingle Part, the Clef Note 
may be taken in any Octave, i. e. at any Note of the ſame 
Name, provided we do not go too high or too low for find- 
ing the reſt of the Notes of a Song. But in a Concert of 
ſeveral Parts, all the Clefs muſt be taken, not only in the 
Relations, but alſo in the Places of the Syſtem abovemen- 
tion'd ; that every Part may be comprehended in it. | 
The difference of Clefs in particular Syſtems, makes the 
Practice of Muſick much more difficult and perplex d than 
it would otherwiſe be; both with reſpect to Inſtruments, and 
to the Voice. This occaſion d Mr. Salmon to propoſe a 
Method of reducing all Muſick to one Clef ; whereby the 
ſame Writing of any Piece of Mufick, ſhould equally ſerve to 
direct the Voice, and all Inftruments ; which he calls an 


Univerſal Character. | 
The Natural and Artificial Note expreſs'd by the ſame 


Letter, as c and c x; are both ſet on the ſame Line or 


Space. When there is no Character of Flat or Sharp at the 
beginning- with the Clef, all the Notes are Natural : and if 
in any particular Place the Artificial Note be requir'd, tis 
Ggnify'd by the Sign of a Flat or Sharp ſet on the Line a 
Space before that Note. 

If a Sharp or Flat be ſet at the beginning in any Line or 
Space with the Clef, all the Notes on that Line or Space 
are Artificial ones; i. e. are to be taken a Semitone higher 
or lower than they would be without ſuch Sign. The fame 
affects all their Octaves above and below, tho they ben'r 
mark'd ſo, In the Courſe of the Song, if the Natural Note 


be ſometimes requir'd, tis fignify'd by 


The marking of the Syſtem thus by Flats and Sharps, Mr. 
Malcolm calls the Signature of the Clefs, See Norz, Tunes, 
Tz ansposITION, FLAT, SHARP, SG. 


CLEMENTINE, a Term in uſe among the Auguſtins, 
who apply it to a Perſon, who after — ian nine Years a 


hon pgs ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private Monk, 
under the Command of a Superior. | 

The Word has its riſe hence, that Pope Clement, by a Bull, 
prohibited any Superior among the Auguſtins from continu- 
ing above nine Years in his Office. 

CLEMENTINES, in the Canon Law, are the Conſtitutions 
of Pope Clement V. and the Canons of the Council of Vi- 
enna. See Canon. | | 

CLEPSYDRA, a kind of Water-Clock, or Hour-Glaſs, 
ſerving to meaſure Time by the Fall of a certain quantity of 
Water. See Crock, Ge. 

There have likewiſe been Clepſydras made with Mercury. 

The Zgy#tians by this Machine meaſur'd the Courſe of 
the Sun. Tycho Brabe, in our Days, made uſe of it to 
meaſure the Motion of the Stars, £9c. and Dudley us'd the 
ſame Contrivance in making all his Maritime Obſervations. 

The Uſe of Clepſyaras is very antient : They were in- 
vented in Egyyt under the Prolomys; as were alſo Sun- 
Dials. Their Uſe was, chiefly in the Winter ; Sun-Dials 
ſerv'd in the Summer. They had two great Defects; the 
one, that the Water run out with a greater or leſs facility, 
as the Air was more or leſs denſe : The other, that the Wa- 
ter run out more readily at the Beginning, than towards the 
Concluſion. 

M. Amontons has invented a Clepſydra free from both 
theſe Inconveniencies, and which has the three grand Advan- 
rages, of ring 2 ny 4 of Clocks; of ſervin 
in Navigation for the Diſcovery of t : 
meaſuring — — of the 3 — — 
The Word comes from xat7]o, condo, and US ua. 

The Word Clepſyara is alſo us d for an Hour-Glaft of Sand. 

For the Conſtruftion of a Cl RSTDRA. 
Problem. To divide any cylinaric Veſſel into Parts, to be 


(284) 


that we need not regard what 
m it is; but the firſt Note may be 


1 in each Diviſion of Sende 5 the Tis wa ö 

„eee 

N * * . | ner eren v 

Suppoſe, v. g. a cylindric Veſſel, whoſe CHE. 
. in twelve Hours, — as rm o 

Parts to be evacuated each Hour. f. As the part pooh 

wer 


is to the whole Time I2, ſo is the ſame Time x 
| Proportional, 144: 2. Divide the Altitude of tha Va 
ty 


144 equal Parts: Here, the laſt will fall to 

three x way above to the laſt Part but oe Hei 
the tenth Hour, Cc. Laftly; che 23 laſt to the ern jt 
For, ſince the Times increaſe in the Series of th How. 
Numbers 12 34 5, &c. and the Altitudes, if the Ns Nay 
be in a retrograde Order from the twelfth Hour ; Merarig 
the Series of the unequal Numbers 13559 x8, de 
tudes computed from the twelfth Hour, will be ede Ah 
of the Times 1 4 9 16 25,896. Therefore, the Saulus 
whole Time 144, comprehends all the Parts of t N | 
of the Veſſel to be evacuated: But a third Pr Aline 
x and 12 is the Square of ra; and conſequent "0M! th 
Number of equal Parts into which the Altitude 4 . 
vided, to be diſtributed according to the Series oe 


Numbers, thro' the equal Intervals of Hoon *thewny 


Since, in lieu of Parts of the ſame Veſſ- 
ſels equal thereto may be ſubſtituted; — N Ve 
Veſſel empried in a given Space of Time being gien *: 
— — another 27 8 be een in a + ater * 
may be found ; vis. by making the Altitudes 
of the Times, ; 4 Ay x | "8h shu 

Hence we ſee the Method of conſtructin 
wy by the Antients. 22 r the daha 

CLERGY, Clerus, t embly or Bod 
Eccleſiaſticks. See CLERK. N. o dene 
In the Romiſi Church there are two Kinds of Clergy, t 
one Regular, comprebending all the Religious of both Sexe 
the other Secular, comprehending all the Ecclefiaſticks thy 
don't make the Monaſtic Vows: See Rxcuras, 6c 

Among the Reformed, there are none but Secular Cry 
2 477 ao ; 34 | 
The Roman Clergy forms a Monarchical State, 
Pope, who is the Head thereof. See Pop k, res, 2 
he Clergy was antiently divided into three Orders, * 
Prieſts, Deacons, and inferior Clerks ; and each Order hat 
its Chief: the Arch-Prieft was the Head of the firſt Ord 
the Archdeacon of the ſecond, and the Dean of the third. % 
PRIEST, DEacon, ARCHDEACON, DEAN, Arca-Painsr Gt 
Under the Name of Clergy, were alſo formerly compi 
all the Officers of Juſtice ; as being ſuppos'd to be Men 
Letters. See CLERK.) 9 

Tho the Clergy formerly claim'd an Exemption from il 
Secular Juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris tells us, Millan the 
Conqueror ſubjected the Biſhops and Abbeys who held jr 
Saroniam, and who till then had been exempt from all & 
cular Service; and order'd they ſhould be no loiger fre 
from Mortuary Services. To this purpoſe he preſcrid'd ab 
trarily what Number of Soldiers every Abbey and Biſhopric 
ſhould provige, to ſerve him and his Succeſſors in War, and 
laid up theſe Regiſters. of Eccleſiaſtical Servitude in hi 
Treaſury. | h 

But, in effect, the Clergy were not exempt from all Sect 
lar Service till then; as being bound by the Laws of Rig 
Edgar to obey the Secular Magiſtrate in three Things, us 
upon an Expedition to the Wars, and in contributing to ti 
Building and Repairing of Bridges, &c. | 

The Privileges of the Engliſh Cuxrcy are {till very a 
fiderable : Their Goods pay no Toll in Fairs or Marten; 
they are exempt from all Offices, but their own; from ti 
King's Carriages, Poſts, & gc. from appearing at bent 
Tourns, or Frank-Pledges ; and are not to be fin d or amercd 
according to their Sagal, but their Temporal Means. 

A Clergyman acknowledging a Statute, his Body ſhallmt 
be impriſon d: If he be convict of a Crime, for which ths 
Benefit of the Clergy is allow'd,. he ſhall not be burnt in the 
Hand: and he ſhall have the. Benefit of the Clergy i inf 
nitum, which no Layman can have but once. 

The Clergy are not to be burden'd in the general Charg 
with the Laity z nor to be troubled or incumber'd, unleſs x 
_ nam'd and charg'd by the Statute ; for general = 


, | 77 d for a 
on't affect them. Thus, if a Hundred be! N Wonk i 


derable then at preſent : Ethelwolpbus, in 855, 
the Tithe of all Goods, and the Tenth of all the 4 


Eugland; free from all Secular Services, Taxes, 


Tirnx. aßm!k 
The Charter whereby this was given them, was 5 Ai 
by ſeveral of his Succefſors, Edmund, Edgar, Erheire Noni 
and illiam the Conqueror; which laſt,finding theBWy, 
ſo rich, erected them all into Baronies ; each my 
taining 13 Knights Fees, ar leaſt. But Guce the 


td 


— 12 — — 


wo” ET | | 
| The Ae Fer of the beſt Benefices being antiently, 
all; , a 
by 5 4 — they became Lay-Fees. See ABBEY;! 
Fam C „ LAdition was made 2 Arne; the whole Re- 
pit Fruits and Tenche being then granted, co.raiſe 
dene of "F.1 > Augmentation of the . Majotenance, of the 
1 Fund for purſuant to which, a ration was ſorm d, 
Poor Cl One of the, Governours. of rhe Bounty of Queen 
þy the the Augmentation of #he Maintenance of the Poor 
E hom che ſaid Revenucs. were convey d in Truſt, 
F STM; emo wn eo rpg Os anc! 
Ge. See Aus e us d for an antient Liberty of the Church, 
4 by ſeyeral Acts of Parliament; conſiſting in this, 
N = I prieſt, or one in Orders, was arraign d of Felo- 
that A i ſecular Judge, he might pray bis Clergy, i. e. he 
be be deliver 22 . to purge him-. 
me ob! ainſt him. 8 
If of tbe 2 — day 2 Caſes of Murder But ſeve- 
Statutes made in aftertimes have abridg d and ; reſtraĩn d 
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at the Bar, after he is found guilty, and. convic- 
Pi wa Felony and fo, burnt in Hand, and ſet free 

y ſor the firſt time, if the Ordinary's Commi | 
paty ſanding by, do ay, Legit ut Nertcus; otherwiſe he ſuf 
e AER ICO. Adwittendo, in. Law; a Writ directed to the 
* Biſhop, for the admitting a Clerk to a Benefice. upon a Ne 
p uimittas, try d, and found for the Party who procures the 
ye capto per Statutum Mercatorum, is a M tit for 
che Delivery of a Clerk out of Priſon, who is imprifon'd up- 
on the Breach of Statute Merchant. 0 FER. with et Id 
CAI convitto commiſſo Gaole in defectu Ordinari 
4:liberando, is a Writ for the Delivery of a Clerk to his Or- 
dinary, that was formerly convicted of Felony z by reaſon. 
his Ordinary did not challenge him according to the Privi- 
lege of Clerks. _ ST ot a ward = -Þ * 
CrxRIcO intra ſacros Ordines conſtituto nom eligendo in 
offcium, is a Writ directed to the Bailiffs, c. that ha vo, 
thruſt a Bailiwick or Beadleſhip upon one in Holy Orders; 
charging them to releaſe him. 1 | | 


WY CLERK, Clericus, an antient Word, formerly uod to fg 


he oo learned Man, or Man of Letters. T | 
us, Paſquier obſerves, the Officers of the Counts, Co- 
mites, were antiently created under the Title of Clerks of 
Accomtts; and Secretaries of State were call'd Clerks of the 
Secret. So, Clericus Domini Regis, in the Time of Ed- 
ward I. was engliſh'd, the King's Secretary, or Clerk of his 
Council, | 
ThisTerm, Clerk, was apply'd indifferently to all who made 


Pen: tho, originally it was appropriated to Eccleſiaſticks 
As the Nobility and Gentry were uſually brought — to 
the Exerciſe of Arms; there was none but the Clergy left 
he to cultivate the Sciences; Hence, as it was the Clergy alone 
who made any Profeſſion of Letters, a very learned Man 
came to be call'd a great Clerk; and a ſtupid ignorant Man, 
b; a bad Clerk. | Sees 
he Ronſard, in his old Language, uſes the Word femininely, 
i Clergeſſe for a learned Woman. 


Mais trop plus eſt 2 craindre une femme Clergeſſe. 


The Word Clerk, and its Derivatives, come from the 
Greek Ne, us'd for Clergy, but more properly fignifying 
Lot, or Heritage; in regard the Lot, and Portion of Clerks 
or Ecclefiaſticks is to ſerve God. = | 

Accordingly, Cierus was at firſt us'd to ſignify thoſe who 
had a particular Attachment to the Service of God. | 

The Origin of the Expreſſion is deriv'd from the Old 

eltament, where the Tri of Levi is call'd the Lot, He- 
6. 5 „e-; and God is reciprocally call'd their Portion: 

J reaſon that Tribe was conſecrated to the Service of God, 
f liv'd on the Offerings made to God, without any other 
Nor Proviſion as the reſt had. See CL ER Gx. 

8 is allo us d in the general for all thoſe of the Eecle- 

5 * State, or who are in Orders, of any Degree, or Kind; 
5 m the Deacon to the Prelate. See OnxbER8s, DEAacon 

ISHOP, Oc. & 5 0 
ole, in its utmoſt Latitude, the Word alſo includes Chan- 

» Acolythi, Exorciſtæ, and Oſtiarii. See Cuantor, A- 
As Exoncisr, Se. be 

U . Senſe, the Canons excommunicate all thoſe who 
„ Clerk. See On DERS, EccrEsIAs Tic, Pu IRST, 

$1.2. | 


any Profeſſion of Learning; or who knew how to manage the 


po 1 ok 
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r 
A Council, held iti. Afries; prohibited the dppointing any 
Clerk co be a Tutor, Guardian, —— by." —— ny 
uncil.of Auira enjoins Continenc&on all Clerks, Biſhops, 
rietls, and Deacons, on Pain of being ſtripp'd of their Cle- 


ricature. See CAI SA.. 
Acephalus CLxx x, in the VIth Century, was a Name given 


= 


to thoſe Clerks who ſeparated from the Biſhop, and choſe 


not to live any longer in Community with him; in contra- 
diſtinction to Canon Cx. An KS, who contingy'd to live with the 
Biſhop, according to the Canons. See Canon. _ | 
Cn x, is alſo a Title given to ſeveral Orficers in the 
Royal Palace, the Courts of Juſtice, Revenue, Army, Navy, 
Se. The principal of theſe are as follow. | 
: CLuAs of the Acts, is an Officer of the Navy, who re- 
ceives and enters the Commiſſions and Warrants of the Lord 
Admiral z and regiſters the Acts and Ordinances, of the 
Commiſſioners of the Navy. See Navy, ADMIRAL, Sc. 
xx ef Affize,:is he that writeth all things judicially 
done by the Juſtices of Afſize, in their Circuits. See As81zz. 
..Cr,nxx of the Check, is an Officer in Court; ſo call'd, 
becauſe he hath the Check and Controlement of the Yeo- 
men of the Guard, and all other ordinary Yeomen, or Uſhers, 
belonging either to the King, Queen, or Prince; giving 
leave, or allowing their Abſence; or Defe&s in At ; 
or diminiſhing their Wages for the ſame. See Cukck. 
CLR K of the Crown, an Officer in the King's-Bench 
Court, whole Buſineſs-is to read, frame; and record all In- 


_ diftments againſt. Traytors, Felons, and other Offenders 


there arraign'd upon any publick Crime. Sce Crown. 
tax of the Cloſer, is a Divine; atherwiſe called Con- 


ſſioner, or De- feffor to his Majeſty ; whoſe Office is to attend at the King's 


. aua Divine Service, to 3 all 1 con- 
cerning Spiritual Matters, to wait on the King in his private 
Orr a, Sce CLos Er. . 8 

| Cxxnax ef the Crown, in Chancery, an Officer, who by 
himſelf, or Deputy, is continually to attend the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Keeper, for ſpecial Matters of State, by Com- 
miſſion, or the like either immediately from his — 
or by, Order of his Council; as well ordinary as extraordi- 


nary : Alſo all general Pardons, upon Grants of them at the 


King's Coronation. or in Parliament, the Writs of Par- 
liament, with the Names of the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgefles, are return'd into this Office, He hath. alſo the 
making of ſpecial Pardons, and Writs of Execution upon 
Bonds of Statute Staple forfeited. * 
CAR of the Deliveries, is an Officer in the Tower, who 
takes Indentures for all Stores iſſued thence. Sce Town. 
+ Cl. ERK f the, Enrollments of Fines and Recoveries, is an 
Officer in the Court of Common Pleas, under the three El- 
der Judges of that Court, and removable at their Pleaſure. 

ENROLLMENT. $11 01 

CLznk of the Errors, in the Court of Common Pleas 
tranſcribes and certifies into the King's-Bench the Tenor of 
the Records of the Cauſe, or Action, upon which the Writ 
of Error is brought there to be determin'd. See Errors. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the King's-Bench, does likewiſe 
tranſcribe, and certify the Records of ſuch Cauſes in that 
Court into the Exchequer; if the Cauſe, or Action, is by 
Bill. See King's-Fench. | 

CLxRK of the Errors, in the Exchequer, tranſcribes the 
Records certify'd thither out of the King's- Bench; and 
propane them for Judgment in the Court of Exchequer, to 

given by the Juſtice of the Common Pleas, and Barons 
there. See Excurquis. 

Cx. ERK of the Efſoigns, is an Officer belonging to the 


Court of Common Pleas ; who keeps the Efloign-Roll, or 


enters Eſſoigns. He alſo provides Parchment, cuts it into 
Rolls, makes the Number on them ; delivers out all the 
Rolls to every Officer, and receives them again when writ- 
ten. See Es8016N, 
CAR of the Eſtreats, belongs to the Exchequer z and 
every Term receiveth the Eſtreats out of the Lord Treaſu- 
rer's Remembrancer's Office, and writeth- them out to be 
levy'd for the King. He alſo maketh Schedules of ſuch 
Sums eftreated as are to be diſcharg'd. See EsTrazar. 
CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper ; or Warden of the 
Hamper ; is an Officer in Chancery, whoſe - Bufineſs is to 
receive all Money due to the King for the Seals of Charters, 
Patents, Commiſſions, and Writs : as alſo Fees: due to the 
Officers for enrolling and examining the ſame. He is oblig'd 
to attend on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper daily in 
Term time; and at all Times of Sealing. Sce HAurkR. 
CLR RR of the Furies, or Curata Writs, is an Officer be- 
longing to the Court of Common Pleas ; who maketh out 
the Writs call'd Habeas Corpus, and Diſtringas, for the Ap-, 
pearance of the Jury, either in Court, or at the Aſſizes; 
after the Pannel is return'd upon the Venire Facias. See 
uk v. 
J CLERK Comptroller of the King's Houſe, an Officer of the 
Court, who has Place and Seat in the Compting- Houſe; 
with Authority to allow or diſallow the Charges and Demands 
of Purſuivants, and Meſſengers of the green Cloth, Purvey- 


ors, 
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ots, Sc. He has alſo the overſight of all Defaults and Mil. 
carriages- of inferior Officers; , and” fits in the Compting- 
Hoeſe with the ſuperior Officers, vis. the Lord Steward 
Treaſurer, Comptroller, and Cofferer, 


IN Houſe.  * | n 
CrxRR of the King's great Wardrobe, 'is an Officer of 
the King's Houſe, that keepeth an Accompt, or Inventory 
in Writing, of all things belonging to the King s Wardrobe. 
Sen e geht on | 2 
erexk of the King's Silver, is an Officer belonging to 
the Common Pleas ; to whom every Fine is brought, after 
it has been with the Cuſtos Hrevium; and by whom the 
Egect of the Writ of Covenant is enter 'd into a Paper Book: 
and according to that Note, all the Fines of that Term are 
alſo recorded in the Rolls of the Court. See 81 VER - Office. 
Crznx'of the Marker, is an Officer of the King's Houſe; 
whoſe Duty is to take charge of the King's Meaſures, and to 
keep rhe Standards of them: that is, Examples of all the 
Meafutes that ought to be us'd rhro' the Land. See STANDARD. 
Cr ERK Marſhal of the King's Houſe, ſeems to be an Of- 
ficer that attends the Marſhal in his Court, and recordeth all 
his Proceedings. | 9 
Crzax of a Merchant Ship, is an Officer a 
take care that nothing be ſquander'd, or ſpent n 
SHIP. | : | | A TIE YN 
He is oblig'd to keep a Regiſter, or Journal, containi 
an exact Inventory of every thing in the Loading of the Vel- 
ſel ; as the Rigging, Apparel, Arms, Proviſion, Munirion, 
Merchandiſes: as allo the Names of the Paſſengers, if there 


eſly. See 


be any; the Freight agreed on; a Lift of the Crew z\ their 
Age, Quality, Wages: the Bargains, Purchaſes, Sales, or 
makes from its Departure the Gon- 


Exchanges the _— 
ſumption of Proviſion ; 


the Expence of the YOu. 
ots, 


and in ſhort, every thing relating to 
He alſo regiſters the Conſul- 
tation of the Captains, Pi Oc. IO 

He alſo does the Office of a Regiſter in all criminal Pro- 
ceſſes; and of a Notary, to make and keep the Wills of 
thoſe who die in the Voyage; takes Inventories of their Ef- 
fects, cc. The Clerk is not allow'd to quit the Veſſel during 
the Voyage, on Forfeiture of all his 4 — Se. 

In ſmall Veſſels, the Maſter, or Pilot, does the Office of 
Clerk. See MasTER. 

Ci ERR of the Nichils, or Nibils, is an Officer in the Ex- 
chequer, that maketh a Roll of all ſuch Sums as are ni hilod 
by the Sheriffs upon their Eftreats of green Wax ; and deli- 
vers the ſame into the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer's 
Office, to have Execution done upon them for the King. See 

; ' . 1 % 


N1niTt.” | 


C ERK of the Ordnance, is an Officer in the Tower; who 


regiſters all Orders relating to the King's Ordnance. See 
OR DNANck. | 

CrtrK of the Outlawries, is an Officer belonging to the 
Court of Common Pleas ; being a Deputy to the King's 
Attorney-General, for making out the Writs of Capias utle- 
gatum, after Qutlawry ; and the King's Attorney's Name is 
to every one of thoſe Writs. See OuTLAawsy. ; 

CLERK of the Paper-Office, is an Officer of the King's 
Bench. See PAPER-Ofice. 8 | 

CLERK of the Parcels, an Officer. of the Exchequer. See 
ExCcHEQUER. « ? | | 

CLERK of the Parliament, is he that recordeth all Things 
done in the Parliament; and engroſſeth them fairly into 
Parchment Rolls, for their better keeping to Poſterity. See 
PARLIAENr. , 

Of theſe'there are two, one of the higher, or Houſe of 
Lords; and the other of the lover, or Houſe of Commons. 

Cr ERk of the Patents, or Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal. See PaTENT, | | 

CLERK o rhe Peace, is an Officer belonging to the Seſ- 
ſion of the Peace; whoſe Duty is at the Seſſion to read the 
indictments, to enroll the Acts, and draw the Proceſs ; to 
enroll Proclamations of Rates for Servants Wages ; to enroll 
the Diſcharge of Apprentices ; to keep the Counterpart of 
the Indenture of Armour, &c. Alſo to certify in the King's- 
Bench Tranſcripts of Inditments, Outlawries, Attainders, 
and Convictions, had before the Juſtices of the Peace within 
the Time limited by Statute. See PEACR. 

CLERK of the Pell, belongs to the Exchequer : His Buſi- 
neſs is, to enter the Teller's Bills into a Parchment Roll, 
call'd Pellis receprorum ; and alſo to make another Roll of 
Payment, call'd Pellis exituum ; wherein he ſets down by 
what Warrant the Money was paid. See Px... 1 

Ci ER RS of the Peity Bag, is an Officer in Chancery, 
whereof there are three; the Maſter of the Rolls being their 
Chief. See ChANMckRx. | | 

Their Office is to record the Return of all Inquifitions out 
of every County; all Liveries granted in the Court of Wards ; 
all Oſter les maines : to make all Patents of Cuſtomers, Gau- 
gers, Comptrollers, and Aulnagers ; Summons's of the No- 
bility, Clergy, and Burgeſſes to the Parliament; Commifli- 
ons directed to Knights and others, of every Shire, for raiſing 


3 


for the correQting and 
redreſſing things out of order. See HovsnoLD, and Cour r- 


of the ſaid Debtors; and if there be o Good 


inted to 


of Subſidies; Writs for nomination of Cole g 
Fifteenths; and all Traverſes upon any Office, Bil for ths 
wiſe ; and to receive the Money due to the Ri. or oth, 
a e 54 46 3:6] 48 e 
CrIERK f the Pipe, belongs to the Exch... | 
having all Accompts — Debes dus to the Rebe; Who 
and drawn out of the Remembrancer's Office, ch 8 Clive 
down into'the great Roll + He alſo writes Suthmcs en 
Sheriff, to levy the ſaid' Debts upon the Goods and (yo 
Utel 

them down to the Lord Treaſurer's Remembtanc de dran 
Eſtreats againſt their Lands. See Pr. er to unn 
Ci RRR of the Pleas, is an Officer in | 


q - 
: 


2 the — of ys | _ a 1 pet f 
eges belonging to them, ought to ſue, and be ſu mj. 
Aden“ 808 LEE A. e upon an 


Cr. RRS of rhe Privy-Seal. - There are four 
cers, who attend the Lord Keeper of the e Of. 
there be none ſuch, the principal Secretary > and al, Or, if 
make out all Things ſent by warrant ftom the 8 8 0 
Pri vy-Seal, and to be paſs d to the Great Seal; ene 
make out Privy-Seals upon any ſpecial Occafion of th alſy 0 
Affairs; as for Loan of Money, or ſuch-like, See Px, vt 

| Cup, of the Servers, is an Officer belonging to th r- Kal 
miſſioners of the Sewers, who writes down all Thin * 
do by vittue of their Commiſſion. - See Swan. 8 we 

CrxRRH of tbe Signet, is an Officer continuall Attend; 
on the King's principal Secretary; who has 7 of 48 
Tiny Joe as well for ſealing the King's private * the 
as for ech Grants as paſs his Majeſty's Hand by Bill $. 7 


- 


Of theſe there are four, who attend in their Turn, and "e 


their Diet at the Secretary's Table. See Stony, 

CLEAR of the Superſedeas, is an Officer of the Court of 
Common Pleas,' who makes out Writs of Super ſe den! (u 
the Defendant's appearing to the Exigent) whereb the 
Sheriff is forbid to return t Exigent.' Sur — 48. 

CLERKS 1 the Treaſury. See TREASURx. 

Cr.zzx of the'Treaſury, is allo an Otficer of the Comm 
Pleas, Who has charge of the Records of the Ni prin; 
the Fees due for all Searches; and hath the certifyin of all 
Records into the King's-Bench, when 'a- Writ of Error i 
brought: He alſo makes out all Writs of Superſedeas dt 
non Moleſtanda, which are granted for the Defendants while 
the Writ of Error hangeth ; he alſo maketh all Exemplit- 
cations of Records, being in the Treaſury, | 

© CLERK of the Warrants, is an Officer likewiſe belongi 
to the Court of Common Pleas, who enters all Warns 
Attorney for Plaintiff and Defendant : and enrolls all Deeds 
of Indentures of Bargain and Sale, which are acknowledg d 
in the Court, or before any Judges out of the Court. See 
WARRANT. EG 

CLEROMANCY, a kind of Divination perform'd by 

the throwing of Dice, or little Bones; and obſerving the 
Points, or Marks turn'd up. See DivixATiox. 
At Sura, a City of Aua, was a Temple, and a cele- 
bratedOracle of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the Oracle, 
after praying to the Idol, threw four Dies, the Points whereof 
being well ſcann'd by the Prieft, he was ſuppos'd to draw an 
Anſwer from them. See Orxacrx, and SorxTEs. 

The Word comes from the Greek e-, Lot, and natd, 
Divination. | 

CLIENT, Cliens, among the Romans, was a Citizen who 

ut himſelf under the Protection of ſome great Man, who 
in that Relation was call'd his Patron, Patronus. See Pu. 
TRON, | | 

The Patron aſſiſted his Client with his Protection, Inte- 
reſt and Eſtate; and the Client gave his Vote for his Patron, 
when he ſought any Office for himſelf, or his Friends. Cl. 
ents ow d reſpect to their Patrons, as theſe reciprocally ow'd 
them their Protection. ey 

This Right of Patronage was appointed by Romulus to 
unite the Rich and Poor together, in ſuch manner, as that 
one might live without Contempt, and the other without 
Envy. But the Condition of a Client, in courſe of Tims, 
became little elſe but a moderate kind of Slavery. 

By degrees, the Cuſtom extended it ſelf beyond None; 
and not only Families, but Cities, and entire Provinces, ee 


out of Taly, follow'd the Example. Thus, Sicily, v. g. Pat 


it ſelf under the Clientela, or Protection of Marcellus. 

Larius and Budeus, refer the Origin of Fiefs and Tenure 
to the Patrons and Clients of autient Rome: But the 75 
rence is pretty conſiderable between the Relation of V 
ſals and their Lords, and that of Clients and their Patrons. 
See Vassar, Lok, S cc. 


For the Clients, beſide the Reſpect they bore their * 
trons, and the Vote they gave them, were oblig'd to. 
them in all Affairs; and even to pay their Ranſom, if 19 
ſhould be taken Priſoners in War, in caſe they were not 
to do it of themſelves. See Fzxx, and TxNuURE. 

The Word Cliens is form'd of Colens, honouring. 50 bus 

Crixwr, is now us'd for a Party in a Law-Suit, 
turn'd over his Cauſe into the Hands of a Counſellor, ot CLI 


licitor. 
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4 Aunus Climactericus, a critical Tear, 
macrERIC. ſtro there is ſome v 
45 according te 1 . and a Perſon ta 


tw , imminent. 
here ſuppos Rn og of Antiquity on its fide. 


The Opinion 13. borrow'd from the Chaldeans ; who 
Aulus Ge ls ag os 1 from Pythagoras, whoſe Philoſo- 
ight ay 22 on Numbers; and who imagin'd an extra- 

ty : ber 7. 
edinary Vite n 1 R of the Opinion : 
is a Year aſſign'd for each * — * 9 

n, each in his turn: now, Saturn bein 
Body of 5 of all, every ſeventh — 4 which 

12 es very dangerous; eſpecially thoſe o 

ls 5 5 Ee Ferkon bs already advan in ; {rag 

z 4 b Id. according to this Doctrine, every ſeventh Year 

Saab d Climafteric z but others only allow the Title 

p o produc'd by the Multiplication of the climaferical 
8 ce by an odd Number, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. Others obſerve 


- a Climacteric. 
4 1 5 E. Vela under the Title of Aunus Climac- 


1 bing the Loſs he ſuſtain'd in the burning of 
A c. which it ſeems happen'd in his firſt 


and Cimacteric. 


Fun lay Auguſtus congratulated his Nephew upon 
sd h 


s having pa is firſt grand Climadteric, whereof he was 

ve. a | 
ery approvent that the Climacteric Years are alſo fatal to 
olitical Bodies. 93 

Authors on the Subject, are Plato, Cicero, Macrobius, Au- 
10 Cellius, among the Antients; Argol, Maginus, and Sal- 
aus among the Moderns. 8. Auguſtin, 8. Ambroſe, Beda, 
.nd Boetius countenance the Opinion. 25 

The Word Climacteric comes from the Greek if, xai- 

u, Scala; 9. 4. by a Scale, or Degrees. 

CLIMATE, in Geography, a part of the Surface of the 
Earth, bounded by two Circles parallel to the Equator, and of 
ach a Breadth, as that the longeſt Day in the Parallel nearer 
he Pole, exceeds the longeſt Day in that next the Equator 
dy ſome certain Space, vis. half an Hour. See Eanxrn, Pa- 
LALLEL, Ec. 

The 9 * of the Cłiu Arx, is the parallel Circle 
herein the Day is the ſhorteſt. 

The End of the CLimATE, is that wherein the Day is the 


noelt, See Day. | 
A Table of 


— 
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CLI 


The Climates therefore are reckon'd from the Equator to 
the Pole; and are ſo many Bands, or Zones, terminated by 
Lines parallel to the Equator: tho, in ſtrictneſe, there are 
ſeveral Climates in the Breadth of one Zone. See Zons. 

Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones, in that 
the longeſt Day in Summer is | or ſhorter by half an 
Hour in the one Place than in the other. 
As the Climates commence from the Equator, the firſt Cli- 
mate, at its Beginning, has its longeſt Day reciſely 12 Hours 
long ; at its End, 12 Hours and an half : The ſecond, which 


begins where the firſt ends, vis. at 12 Hours and an half, 


ends at 13 Hours; and ſo of the reſt, as far as the Polar 
Circles. See Hovr. 


Here, what the Geographers call Hour-Climates terminate, 
and Month-Climates commence. 

As an Hour-Climate is a Space compriz'd between two Pa- 
rallels of the Equator, in the firſt of which, the longeſt 
Day exceeds that in the latter by half an Hour; ſo the Month- 
Climate is a Space terminated between two Circles parallel 
to the Polar Circles whoſe longeſt Day is longer or ſhorter 
than that of its contiguous one by a Month, or 30 Days. See 
MonTa. x 

The Antients, who confin'd the Climates to what they ima - 
gan the habitable Parts of the Earth, only allow'd of ſeven. 

he firſt they made to paſs thro' Meroe; the ſecond thro' 
Sienna; the third thro Alexandria; the fourth thro Rhodes 3 
the fifth thro Rome; the ſixth thro' Pontus; and the ſe- 
venth thro' the Mouth of the Sori ſt heues. 

The Moderns, who have ſail'd further toward the Poles, 
make thirty Climates on each fide : and in regard the Obli- 

uity of the Sphere makes a little difference in the length of 
the longeſt [Day ; inſtead of half an Hour, ſome of em only 
make the difference of Climates a quarter. , 

In fixing the Qimates, there ordinarily is no regard had to 
the Refraction. See RxrxAcTION. | 

Vulgarly, the Term CLIMATE is beſtow'd, on any Country 
or R gion differing from another, either in reſpect of the Sca- 
ſons, the Quality of the Soil, or even the [Manners of the 
Inhabitants ; without any regard to the Length of the longeſt 
Day. 
Albufeda, an Arabic Author, diſtinguiſhes the firſt kind 
of Climates by the Term real Climates ; and the latter by 
that of apparent Climates. 

The Word comes from the Greek Bua, Inclinamentum, 
an Inclination. 1 

Varenius gi ves us a Table of thirty Climates; but with- 
out any regard to the Refraction. Ricciolus furniſhes a more 


accumte one, wherein the Refractions are allow'd for: An 


Abſtract of which follows. 


CLiMATES. 


| Midd] Longeſh Latit. | Cli- 825 Latit. | Middle | Latit. Cont. North] Cont. South. 


f Clim. Lax. [Night Lax. Night. 


of Clim.] Day. mates. | Day. 
42:1 12h. 30% 1 | VIII jx66. 01489 
I fis on; 36 | IX 17 

III gs 30023 8 | X [18 oj57 
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VII Irs 30'44 42 ' XIV'24 Oo 


CLIMAX, or Gradation, in Rhetorick, a Figure, where 
by we aſcend or deſcend, as it were by degrees. 

Such is that of Cicero to Catiline, Nihil agis, nihil moli- 
, nibil cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, quod etiam uon vi- 
3 ſentiam: Thou doſt nothing, moveſt nothing, 
chinkft nothing; but I hear it, nay ſee it, and perfectly un- 
derſtand it, Thus, the ſame Cicero to Atticus; Si dormis 
pergiſcere z {i ſtas, ingredere; ſi ingrederis, curre; /{ cur- 
is advola, Thus, Tertullian de Spac. * Who ever found 

the Truth without God ? Who ever found God without 

Chriſt ? who Chriſt without the Holy Spirit? who the Ho- 

ly = without Faith ? | | 

CLINIC, CLINICUS, a Term apply'd by ſome Church- 
Filtorians to thoſe among the Antients, who receiv'd Bap- 
im on their Death-Bed. See Bar TISM. 

lt was the Doctrine of many of the Fathers, that Baptiſm 
ſolutely waſh'd away all previous Sins, and that there was 
o Attonement for Sins committed after Baptiſm. On this 
count, many defer'd that Sacrament till they were arriv'd 
t the laſt Stage of Life, and were pretty ſafe from the dan- 
po inning any more; and ſuch were call'd Clinici. 

i on ro in the IIId Century, made a Doubt whether or 
4 — vere truly baptiz d, in regard the Ceremony was 
1 8 am d by Aſperſion, inſtead of Immerſion. He con- 

A bb. Coryſoſtors on the Point, who made him anſwer, 
"aha Sacrament does not waſh away Sin after the man- 
, . . corporal Bath; and ſhews from Scripture that Aſper- 

on is ſufficient, 5 
de Word comes from the Greek xi, a Bed. * 

IC is alſo us d in Antiquity in two other Senſes: aft, 
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for a Patient, or Perſon merely fick, even without keeping his 
Bed; as appears from the Life of Charlemaigne, in Kan bas. 

2dly, For a Phyſician ; in regard, Phyſicians are much 
converſant about the Beds of the Sick. 

It was, however, principally the Phyſicians of Emperors 
that were call'd by this Title. (Ragerus on Martial, Roſ- 
weid, and Hoffman.) 

Medicina CLinica, was particularly us'd for the Method 
of yiſiting and treating fick Perſons a-bed, for the more exact 


Diſcovery of all the Symptoms of the Diſeaſe. See Mzp1- 


CINE. 

Le Clerc obſerves, that AÆAſculapius was the firſt who exer- 
cis'd the Medicina Clinica. | 

Crixic is now ſeldom us d but for a Quack; or rather for 
an empyrical Nurſe, who pretends to have learnt the Art of 
curing Diſeaſes by attending on the Sick. See Pursici Ax. 

CLINOIDES, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to three 
internal Apophyſes of the Os Sphenoiges, one of the Bones of 
the Cranium ; fo called, ſay ſome, from their reſembling 
the Feet of a Bed. See SypHENOInxEs. 

Two of theſe are anterior, or before ; the third poſterior, 
behind : The three ther form a little Cavity, from its 
Shape call d Sella Twreica, or Equina; wherein is plac'd the 
Pituitary Gland. See SLL A, and Prrvirany Gland. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek irn, a Bed, and iidvs, 
form; either from the three Bones which reſemble the Feet 
of a Bed; or from the. Cavity they form, which reſembles a 
Bed it ſelf. 

_ CLITORIDIS Afaſculi, in Anatomy, See Exxcror 


Clitoridis. 
| Qqq CLI- 


| f 
CLO 


. CLITORIS, in Anatomy, a long round Body in the Fore- 


part of the Vulva, or Natural Parts of a Woman; being 


one of the principal Organs of Generation in that Sex. See 
GENERATITIoI - 56 | p OF 
Its Figure repreſents that of a, Gland, or Acorn: ordina- 
rily 'tis pretty ſmall, but in ſome Women thick, and long. 
n many reſpects it repreſents the Penis of a Man; whence 
ſome call it the JVoman's Tard. See Pans. 

In effect, it is compos'd of the ſame Parts; has, like it, 
two cavernous, or ſpongious Bodies; and a Glans at the Ex- 
tremity, cover'd with a Præputium; but is not pierced thro? 
like the Penis. See Grans, PRE PV ck, c. | 1 

It has two Muſcles which erect it in Coition; on which 
- occaſion it ſwells and grows hard. Some Anatomiſts ſay, 
too, it has two Muſeuli Fjaculatores. See ErxxcroR, Ec. 

Its Senſation is exquiſite ; and 'tis found the chief Seat of 
Pleaſure : hence ſome Women are apt to abuſe it. 

The Extremity of this Part is ſometimes cut off; as in 
Circumciſion, 0 where it advances out too far. Tis ſome- 
times ſo large and propendent, that it bears a full reſem- 
blance to the virile Member; whence the Perſons in whom 
'tis ſo found, frequently paſs for Hermaphroaites. See Hxx- 
MAPHRODITE. | | 

The ſpongious Bodies of the Clitoris, ariſe diſtinctly from 
the lower Parts of the Os Pubis; and approaching one ano- 
ther, unite, and form the Body of the Clitoris. Before 


their Union they are called the Crura Clitoridis; and are 


twice as long as the Body of the Clitoris. See CR uRA. 

Its Muſcles ariſe from the Protuberance of the Iſchium, 
and are inſerted into its ſpongious Bodies. It has Veins and 
Arteries from the Hemorrhoidal Veſſels, and Pudenda; and 
Nerves from the Intercoſtals. 

CLOACA, among the Antients, was a ſubterraneous A- 
queduct; or a Common-ſhore, or Canal, for the Reception 
and Diſcharge of the Filth of a City, or a Houſe. 

Tarquinius Priſens is ſaid to have been the firit who con- 
trived Cloaca in antient Rome; to which end, a Canal was 
firſt dug thro' the Mountains, whereon the City ſtood, and di- 
vided into three Branches, call'd the great Cloaca. 

The Care and Inſpection of the Cloace belong'd to the 
Cenſors, till the Time of Auguſtus, who appointed Cura- 
tores Cloacarum, on purpoſe. | 

They had their Cloacina, or Goddeſs who preſided over 
the Cloace. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek d, purgo. 

CLOCK, an Automaton, or Machine, ſerving to mea- 
ſure and ſtrike Time. See Time. 

The uſual Movements are Watches, and Clocks: the for- 
mer, in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch as ſhew the Parts of Time; the 
latter ſuch as publiſh it by ſtriking : Tho the Name Watch 
is ordinarily 1 to Pocket · Clocks, and that of Clocks 
to larger Machines; whether they ſtrike or no. 

The Parts common to both Kinds of Movements, ſee un- 
der the Article MovkuENr. | 

Thoſe peculiar to Watches and Clocks, 
IWork, and CLock-Work. | . 

The Invention of Clocks with Wheels, is referr'd to Paci- 
ſicus Archdeacon of Verona, who liv'd in the Time of To- 
tharius, Son of Louis le Debonnaire ; on the Credit of an 
Epitaph quoted by Ughe!li, and borrow'd by him from Pan- 
via. 

It was at firſt called the Nocturnal Clock ; to diſtinguiſh it 
from the Dials, which ſhew'd the Hour by the Sun's Sha- 
dow. Others aſcribe it to Boethins, about the Year 510. 

Mr. Derham makes Clock-work of a much older ſtanding z 
and ranks Archimedes's Sphere, mention'd by Claudian; and 
that of Poſ7donius, mention'd by Cicero, among the Ma- 
chines of this Kind ; not that either their form or uſe were 
the ſame with thoſe of ours: but that they had their Mo- 
tion from ſome hidden Weights, or Springs, with Wheels or 
Pullies, or ſome ſuch Clock-wwork Principle. Thus he under- 
ſtands the Iucluſus variis famulatur ſpiritus Aſtris ; & vi- 
vum certis m:tibus urget opus. 

Be this as they will, 'tis certain the Art of making Clocks, 
ſuch as are now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt- 
retriev'd in Germany, about 200 Years ago. i 


ſee under WArcg- 


The Vater- Clochs, or Clepſyare, and Sun-Dials, have, both, 


1 much better Claim to Antiquity, See CLzysvDRA, and 
IAL. 

The French Annals mention'one of the former Kind, ſent 
by Aaron King of Perſia to Charlemaign, about the Year 
857, which ſeem'd to bear ſome. reſemblance to the modern 
Clocks : It was of Braſs, and ſhew'd the Hours by twelve 
little Balls of the ſame Metal, which fell at the End of each 
Hour, and in falling ſtruck a Bell and made it ſound. There 
were alſo Figures of twelve Cavaliers, which at the End of 
cach Hour came forth at certain Apertures, or Windows in 
t he Side of the Clock, ſhut em again, &c. 

Among the modern Clocks, the moſt eminent for their 
Furniture, and the Variety of their Motions and Figures, are 
thoſe of Srrasbourg, of Lunden, and of Lyons. In the firſt, 
a Cock claps his Wings, and proclaims the Hour; the An- 
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her Arms ; the Magi, with their R 


Turns hath the Detent- Wheel in one Turn of the Fin. 


1 opens 2 Gate and ſalutes the Viroin . 
eſcends on her, Ge. In the ſecond, 0 Hoy Ooty 
ter, and beat the Hour on each other = Dog con 


there appears on a Theater the Virgin, with Jeu Ch 
: — etinue, marchi it | 
der, and preſenting their Gifts; two Trumpeter Ins N 


the while to adorn the Proceſſion. See Scorrus . bb 


Salmaſius on Solinus ; Maſfius e Tinti „ bee 4% 
ee fl, e Nele g n 


The Invention of Pendulum Clocks is owing 5... 
Induftry of the laſt Age : The Honour of it > Fi 10 
a 


tween Huygens and Galileo. The former, who 


Volume on the Subject, declares it was firſt put 


4 955 
in the Year 1657, and the Deſcription t 'n prathl, 
1658. Becher, de nova Temporis 6 7 7 
1680, ſtickles for Galileo; and relates, tho at "tak Ay 
the whole Hiſtory of the Invention: adding, that ond hand 
fler, Clock-maker to the Father of the then orand Tre 
Ti ande mer Sing orb Pendulum-Clock at Florence by 4 
rection of Galileus 4 Galileo; a Pattern 1 f 

_ 8 | ; X = Vas brought 

e Academy de Cimento ſay expreſiv. F 

—_ _ Pendulum to the 3 of heed 
ropos'd by Galileo, and firlt put in practiſe ; 
be 4 in _ | 1 r b his Son Fi 
e the Inventor who he will, *tis certai f 
never flouriſh'd till it came into Huygens's lacs 
on it, that if ever Galileo thought of ſuch a thing he 7 
brought it to any degree of Perfection. N 

The firſt Pendulum Clock made in England, was in the 
Year 1622, by M. Fromantil a Dutchman. See aper 

Pendulum-Clock. See PENDULUM-Cleck. * 

Pocket - CLoc x. 8 Ge JW 

Repeating-CLock, . e 

Crock- Mork, is that Part of a Movement which ftite 
1 _— _ on a _ Hoy 15 * 

e eels it conſiſts of are the great, or fir ; 
which is that the Weight, or 8 fine firſt 11 boys 
teen or twenty hour Clocks, this has uſually Pins, called the 
Pin-Wheel ; in eight day Pieces, the ſecond Wheel i 
commonly the Pin- Wheel, or Siriking-Wheel. Next'the 
Striking-Wheel, is the Derent-Wheel, or Hoop. bel, ha. 
ing a Hoop almoſt round it, wherein is a Vacancy at which 
the Clock locks.” The next is the third, or fourth Wheel, ac 
cording to its diſtance from the firſt, The laſt is the fying 
Pinion ; with a Fly, or Fan to gather Air, and ſo bridle 
the Rapidity of the Clock's Motion. To theſe muſt be ad 
ded the Pinion -4 Report; which drives round the Tockin: 
Wheel, called alſo the Count-Wheel ; ordinarily with eleven 
Notches in if, unequally diſtant, to make the Clock ſtrike the 
Hours. See WnEEL. : 

Beſides the Wheels, to the Clock-part belongs the Ryf, 
or Ratch ; a kind of Wheel of twelve large Fangs, running 
concentrical to the Dial-Wheel, and ſerving to lift up the 
Detents every Hour, and make the Clock ftrike : The Y. 
rents, or Stops, which being lifted up, and let fall, lock and 
unlock'the Clock in ſtriking. The Hammers which ftrikethe 
Bell; the Hammer-tails, by which the ſtriking Pins dun 
back the Hammers; Latches, whereby the Work is lifted 
up and unlocked; and Liſting pieces, which lift up and u. 
lock the Detents. 5 

Theory and Calculation of Crocx- Mort. 

The Method of calculating the Numbers of a piece d 
Cock. Work, having ſomething in it very pretty, and at tis 
ſame time very eaſy and uſefal, we ſhall give the Reader 
the Rules relating thereto ; referring, for the general Rule 
that obtain in the Calculation of all Movements, of Malt 
as well as Clock-Work, to the Article MovEMENT 3 and ſr 
— articular Rules of J/arch-Work, to the Article Varel 

ork. | 
For the ſtrict Calculation it ſelf, it bears that affinity tothe 
Calculation of Watch- Work, that to avoid Repetition . 
ſhall refer to that Head: what Clock - Mork has peculiar u 
it ſelf, will be conceiv'd from what follows. | 

- - Rules for calculating the ſtriking Part of à Clock. 

"1it then, Obſerve that regard, here, needs only to be, 
to the Count-Wheel, Striking-Wheel, and Detent Warm) 
which move round in this proportion : 
commonly goes round once in 12 or 24 Houts 3 
Wheel moves round every ſtroke the Clock ſtrikes, 
times but once in two Strokes; wherefore, it fo!1ows, that, 

2dly, As many Pins as are in the Fr Mpeg oo 
(or which is the ſame) the Pins of the Pin-Wheel are — 
Quotients of that Wheel, divided by the Pinion of the 
tent-Wheel. But if the Detent-Wheel moveth but 1 b 
round in two Strokes of the Clock, then the ſaid Quo 
but half the number of Pins. = 

z3dly, As many Turns of the Pin- Wheel as 4 
to 8 the Strokes of 12 Hours, (which are) "ound 
ny Turns muſt the Pinion of Report have, to 1 
the Count- Wheel once: Or thus, the Quotient 9 

| . 


"Hit 


0 0 


oP he Number of firiking Pins, ſhall be the Quotient 


Med by ti rt and the Count-Wheel ; and this is 
: ” 16 = — be fix d to the Arbor of the Pin- 
1 CAIC Bot 


the n , commonly done. : | 
Wheel, TY ni 7 all plain : The Locking-Wheel 
An E 48, the Pinion of Report 8, the Pin- Wheel 
78, the Striking-Pins are 13, and fo of the reſt. 
94 (6. Mate alſo, that 18 divided by 13 gives 6, the 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report. As for the 
178 (13- Warning- Wheel and Flying-Wheel, it matters 
| " little what Number hey have ; their uſe being 
3) 48 (8. only to bridle the Rapidity of the Motion of the 


ce blog Rules will be of good ſervice in this Cal- 


ulation. any Strokes a Clock ſtrikes in one turn 
To þ W As the Turns of the great Wheel, 


beide Turns of the Fuſy to the Days of the Clock's going. 


the Number of Turns of the  Fuſy, or Barrel. 
| N N in one turn of the Fuſy are to thoſe of 24 
= ſo is the Clock's continuance to the Turns of the 


CaiMEs. 


CLOISTER, a Habitation ſurrounded with Walls, and 
inhabited by Canons and Religious. See Canon, Ec. 

In a more general Senſe, Cloiſter is us'd for a Monaſtery 
of Religious of Either Sex. See MonasTExy. 

ln a more reſtrain d Senſe, Cloiſter is us'd.for the prin- 
cipal Part of a Regular Monaſtery, confiſting of a Square 
built around ; ordinarily, between the Church, the Chapter, 
and the Refectory ; and over which. is the Dormitory. See 
Donuirok x, c. | | | ; 

The Cloiſters ſerv'd for ſeveral Purpoſes in the antient Mo- 
naſteries. 1ſt, Peter de Jois obſerves, that it was here the 
Monks held their Lectures: The Lecture of Morality at the 
North fide, next the Church; the School on the Weſt, and 
the Chapter on the Eaſt ; Spiritual Meditation, Oc. being 
reſery'd tor the Church. 

Du Cange concludes, that all theſe different Exerciſes 
were perform d in the Cloiſter it ſelf; but by miſtake. The 
Church, the Chapter, and the School were not Parts of the 
Cluſter, but Buildings adjoining to it. | 

Lancfranc obſerves, that the proper Uſe of the Cloiſter 
was for the Monks to meet in, and converſe together, at cer- 
tain Hours of the Day. | 

The Form of the Cloiſter was ſquare ; and it had its Name, 
as being inclos d on its four Sides with Buildings. 

Hence, in Architecture, a Building is fill faid to be in 
form of a Cloiſter ; when there are uildings on each of the 
four Sides of the Court. 


| CLOSE, in Heraldry, when any Bird, addicted to flight, 
is drawn in a Coat of Arms with its Wings cloſe down about 
it, and not either flying or difplay'd, i. e. in a ſtanding Poſ- 
ture, they blazon it by the V ord Cloſe. See Vor. 

lf it be flying, they call it Volant. . 

Cloſe is not apply'd to the Peacock, Dunghill- Cock, &c. in 
regard that is their ordinary poſture. 

The Term Cloſe is likewiſe ud for the Barnacles, or Bits 

a Bridle, when not extended, as they are uſually bore. 
a lt is alſo us d for the Bearing of a Helmet, with the Vizor 
cm : A Barnacle Cloſe, a Helmet Cloſe, c. 

Crosx, in Mufick, See Carancs. 
i a a-board a Ship, are Bulk- heads put up fore 
edn, e we 77 Tg the $0 ſtand 5 in * cloſe 

„and fire on the z or if the Shi 

boarded, to ſcour the Decks. 885 Sa 


CLOSET, is a Term in Heraldry, fignifying the half of 


a Bar, See BAR. 


The Bar ough 2 | 
w the Peſle 2h che fifth Part of the Eſcutcheon, 


'In its more 1 * y F. 4 , 
| reſtrain'd Senſe, Cloth is peculiar] apply'd to 
Neb, or Tiffue of woolen Threads, 8 1 5 ereof 


= 
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end öf the Piece to the or 2 the'reft, called of, difpos'd 
717 the firſt, or breadthwiſe of the Piece. See Woor, and 
ARP. e E 4h 


Cloths are wove on the Loom as well as Linens, Druggets, 
Serges, Camelots, Sc. They are of various Qualities, fine, 
coarſe, ſtrong, Sc. ſome made of Wool of different Colours ; 
i, e. the Wools being dy'd and dreſs'd, are either ſpun, - or 
wove : others are wrought white, deſtin d to be dy'd in ſcar- 
let, black, blue, green, yellow, Go. 


Their Widths and Lengths are various, according to the 


Places where they are manufactur d. See SryinninG, Cc. 

T he goodneſs of Cron conſiſts in the following Circum- 
l iſt, In the Wool's being fine and well dreſs d. See 

001. f 

ad, In its being ſpun equally; always obſerving, however, 
that the Thread of the Warp be finer and better twiſted 
than that of the Woof. za, In the Clotb's being well wrought 
and beaten, on the Loom, ſo as to be every where equally 
cloſe and compact. See WX AVIN G. 

4th, In the Wool's not being finer and better at one End 
of the Piece than in the reſt. 5. In the Liſts being ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong, and of the ſame Length with the Stuff; and 
that they conſiſt of good Matter, as Wool, Oſtrich Fea- 
thers, or the Hair of Daniſh Dogs; which laſt is the belt. 
6. In the Clorh's being well clear d of the Knots and other 
Imperfections. 7. In its being firſt well ſcour'd with good 
Fullers Earth, then full'd with the beſt white Soap, and 
waſh'd out in clear Water. $. In the Hair, or Nap's being 
well drawn out with the Teazle, or Thiſtle, on the Pole, 
without being too much open'd. 9. In its being ſhorn cloſe ; 
yet without laying the Ground or Thread bare. See SnEER- 
ING. 

10. In its being well dy'd. Sce Dyinc. 

It. In its not being ſtreteh'd, or pull'd farther than is ne- 
ceſſary to ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its juſt Length and 
Breadth. See STRETCAING. 

12, In its only being preſs'd cold; hot-prefling being an 
utter Enemy to Cloth. Sce PRESSI NG. 
Manufatturing of fine Corus in white, for dying. _ 

The beſt Wools for the Purpoſe are thoſe of England and 
Spain; eſpecially thoſe of Lincolnſhire, and Segovia. 

To uſe them to the beſt advantage; when taken out of 

the Bales, they muſt be ſcour'd, by putting 'em in a Bath 
ſomewhat more than luke-warm, compos'd of three Parts of 
fair Water, and one of Urine. After the Wool has continu'd 
long enough in the Bath to diſſolve and looſen the Greaſe, it 
is taken out, drain d, and waſh'd in a running Water: "Tis 
known to be well ſcour d, when it feels dry to the touch, and 
has no ſmell but the natural Smell of the Sheep. 
In this ſtate tis hung out to dry in the Shade; the beat 
of the Sun being apt to make it harſh, and untractable. 
When dry, tis beat with rods on Hurdles of Wood, or on 
Ropes, to clear out the Duſt and groſſer Filth : The more 
it is thus beat and clean'd, the more ſoft it becomes, and the 
better it ſpins. | 

After beating, it is well pick'd, to clear the reſt of the 
Filth, that had eſcap'd the Rods. 

"Tis now in a State to be oil'd, and carded on large Iron 

Cards, plac'd a-flope. The beſt Oil for the Purpoſe is Oil of 
Olives ;z one fifth of which, at leaſt, ſhould be us'd for the 
Wool deſtin'd for the Woof, and a ninth for that of the 
Warp. el 
Tis now given out to the Spinners; who firſt card it on 
the Knee, with ſmall fine Cards; then ſpin it on the Wheel : 
obſerving to make the Thread of the Warp ſmaller by one 
third than that of the Woof, and much cloſer twiſted; in 
order to this, the latter muſt be ſpun with the Band, or 
Stri n, and the former with it croſs'd. 

The Thread thus ſpun, reel'd, and made into Skeins, that 


deſtin d for the Woof is wound on Spools, f. e. on little 


Tubes, or pieces of Paper, or Ruſhes, ſo diſpos'd as that 
they may be eaſily put in the Eye of the Shuttle. That for 
the Warp is wound on a kind of Rochets, or large wooden 
Bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping. See SaurTLE, and 
WARPIRG. - RD 

When warp'd, tis ſtiffen'd with Size; whereof, that made 
of ſhreds of Parchment is the bęſt; and when dry, is given 
to the Weavers, who mount it on the Loom. 

The Warp being, on the Loom, the Weavers, who are 
two to each m, one'on each fide, tread at the ſame time, 
alternately, on the lame Treddle; i. e. now on the right 
Step, and now on the left, which raiſes and lowers the 
Threads of the Warp equally; between which they throw, 
tranſverſly, the Shuttle from the one to the other. And each 


time that the Shuttle is thrown, and ſo a Thread of the Woof 


inſerted within the Warp, they ſtrike it conjointly with the 
ſame Frame wherein is faſten'd the Comb, or Reed, be- 
tween whoſe Teeth the Threads of the Warp are pals'd ; 
repeating the Stroke as often as is neceſſary; in ſome Cloths 
no leſs. than 12 or 13 times, viz. fix with the Warp open, 


and feven ſhut. 


It 


C LO 


It 


Woof are ſtruck againſt each other, the cloſer the Clorh is : 


hence it becomes enabled to ſuſtain the Violence of the Ful- 


ling-Mill, as well as of the Teazel, or Fulling-Thiltle, with- 
out fretting or opening. | ** 
The Weavers having continu'd their Work till the whole 
Warp is filbd with Woof, the Cloth is finiſh'd : "Tis taken 
off the Loom, by uhrolling it from the Beam whereon it 
had been roll'd, in proportion as it was wove z and now given 
to he clear'd of L i nots, ends of Thread, Straws, and 
other Filth ; which is done with little Iron Pinchers. i 
In this Condition tis carried to the Fullery, to be ſcour d 
with Urine, or a kind of 128 Earth well clean'd and ſteep'd 
in Water, put along with the Cloth in the Trough, 'where- 
in it is fulled. | | 


The Clorh being again clear'd from the Eatth, or Urine, 


by waſhing it in Water, is return'd to the former Hands, 
to have the leſſer Filth, ſmall Straws, and almoſt impercepti- 


ble Knots taken off as before : then tis return'd to the Fuller, 
to be beat, and full'd with hot Water, wherein five or fix 


Pounds. of Soap have beenfdiſſolv d. The Soap moſt eſteem'd 


is the white, eſpecially that of Genoa, After * fy Hour 
and a half, tis taken out to be ſmooth'd, z. e. to pull d 
by the Liſts lengthwiſe, to take out the Wrinkles and Creaſes 
occaſion d by the Force of the Mallets, or Peſtles falling on 
the Cloth when in the Troughs. 2 

The Smoothing is repeated every two Hours, till the Full- 
ing be finiſh'd, and the Cloth brought to its proper Breadth: 
after which, it is waſh'd in clear Water, to purge it of the 
Soap, and given, all wet, to the Carders, to raiſe the Hair, or 
Nap, on the right Side, with the Thiſtle, or Weed; where- 
with they give it two courſes, the firſt again the Grain, from 
2 to Head ; the ſecond with. the Crain, from Head to 

ail. | ] 5 
The Cloth being dry'd after this Preparation, the Sheer- 
man takes it, a ves it its firſt cur, or ſheering. 

This done, the Carders reſume ir, and after wetting it, 
give it as many more courſes with the Weed as the quality 
of the Stuff requires : always obſcrving to begin againſt the 
Hair, and to end with it ; and to begin with a ſmoother 
Weed, proceeding ſtill to a ſharper and ſharper, as far as 
the ſixth degree. 

After this, the Cloth being dry'd, is return'd to the Sheer- 
man, who ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns it to the Car- 
der ; who wetting it, gives it as many courſes as he thinks 
fir, dries it, and gives it back again to the Sheerman ; who 
after ſheering it To third and laſt time, returns it to the 
Carders, who repeat their Operation as before, till the Hair, 
or Nap, be well regs on the Surface of the Cloth, from 
one end of the Piece to the other. | 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that tis indifpenſibly neceſſary the 
Cloth be wet, while in the Carders hands ; in order to which, 
tis ſprinkled from time to time with Water. | | 

The Nap finiſh'd, and the Cloth dry'd, the Sheerman 
gives it as many cuts as he thinks requiſite for the Perfection 
of the Stuff. It muſt alſo be obſerv'd, that all the Sheerings 
muſt be on the right Side, except the two laſt, which muſt 
be on the other; and that the Cloth can't be too dry for 
Sheering. 

The Cloth thus wove, fulled, nap'd, and fhorn, is ſent to 
the Dyer. See DyiIi xe. 

When dy'd, 'tis waſh'd in fair Water, and the Sheerman 
takes it again, wet as it is, lays the Hair, or Nap, with a 
Bruſh on a Table, and hangs it on the Tenters ; where it 
is ſtretch'd both in length and breadth, enough to ſmooth it, 
ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its proper Dimenfions, without 
MNraining it too much; obſerving to G 
of the Hair, while yet a little moiſt on the Tenter. 

When quite dry, the Cloth is taken off from the Tenter, 
and bruſh'd again on the Table, to finiſh the laying of the 
Hair: "Tis then folded, and laid cold under a Preſs, to make 
it OS ſmooth and even, and to give it a little Luſtre. 

he Luſtre is given by laying a Leaf of Vellom, - or fine 
Paſtboard in each Plait of the Piece ; and over the whole a 
ſquare Plank of Wood: on which, by means of a Lever, the 
Screw of the Preſs is brought down, with the degree of Force 
Judg.d neceflary, with regard to the Quality of the Cloth. 

here are none but Scarlets, Greens, Blues, Sc. which 
receive this laſt Preparation; Blacks needing it not. 

Laſtly, the Cloth being taken out of the Preſs, and the Paſt- 
boards remov'd ; it is in a condition for Sale or Uſe. 

For the Manufatture of mix'd CLorns, or thoſe wherein 
the Wools are firſt dy'd, then mix'd, ſpun, and wove of the 
Colours intended ; the Proceſs, except in what relates to the 

our, is moſtly the ſame with that juſt ſpoke of. 

The Method of adjuſting the Mixture, is by firſt making 
a elt of the Colours of the intended Cloth, as a Specimen : 
The Wool of cach Colour is weigh'd, and when the Speci- 
men is to the Manufacturer's Mind, he mixes, for ule, a 
Quantity in the ſame proportion; eſtimating each Grain of 
the Specimen at 20 Pounds weight of the ſame Wool in the 
Clorh to be made. | | 
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may be obſerv'd, that the more the Threads of the 


ruſh it afreſh, the way 


cLo 
Thus, if be would mix three Colours v. 1 | 
Feuillemort, and pale Blue, the firſt to be * Coles, 
lour; he weighs a Quantity of each; for inſtance, demi G 
of the firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 20 of the üg Ota 
multiplies each by 20 Pounds of Wool; and thus gi da 


Pounds for the Coffee Wool; 5ao Pounds for th gang 100 
and 400 for the pale Blue. | % e Feilen 
The Wools of the Specimen thus weigh'q, a 9 6 
ix 


oil'd, carded, moiften'd with clear Water, rubh'q ui 4 
Soap, and in this ſtate wrought a long time in the back 
till being perfectly full d, they are reduc'd into x Han, 
Felt, like that us'd by Hatters. Piece of 

"Tis then rinſed in Water, to purge out the Oil and 
and when dry, the Hair, or ap is carded out wh 
Weed; then ſhorn once again, till the Ground ap the 
the ſeveral Colours be pi 1 4 rear ang 

Laſtly, wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he IX 
well, 484 if he * not contented with it, — 
Felt; if he be, he proceeds to mix his Wools : when wiv 
tis beat on Hurdles, clean'd, oil'd, carded, ſpun, Woye © 
as in white Clorh. | oy N 

Incombuſtibie CLorn. See Linum Tucombuſti bil 

CLOUD, in Phyfiology, a Collection of condem d y 
pour, See Varous. | | 2 

A Cloud is a Congeries of watery Particles, or Veſieuls 
rais'd from the Waters or watery parts of the Earth, by the 
ſolar, or ſubterraneous Heat, or both ; which at their girl; 
from our Globe, are too minute to be perceiv'd; but a f 
mount, meeting with a rae! degree of cold, are condem 
and render d opaque by the reunion of their Parts; ſo as tot. 
fle& Light, and become viſible. See Connensarion, 

The manner wherein Vapours are rais'd into Cloyg; my 
be conceiv'd thus: 

Fire being of a light, agil Nature, eaſily breaks looſe from 
Bodies wherein 'tis detain d: For the manner whereof, ſee 
BoiLiNG. 

Now, by reaſon of the exceeding ſmallneſs of the Part. 
cles of Fire, their attractive Force mult be exceeding great: 
hence, in their Aſcent thro* fluid Bodies, part of the Fluid 
will cling around them, and mount up together with then, 
in form of Veſicles of Water replete with Particles of Firs; 
which Veſicles are what we call Vapour. See Fink, and 
Varoux. | 

Further, this Vapour being ſpecifically lighter than Air, 
mounts in it, till having reach'd ſuch a Region of the At- 
moſphere as is of the ſame ſpecific Gravity with themſelves, 
they will be ſuſpended; till the watery Veſicles, which were 
at firſt too thin to be perceiv'd, being now condens'd by the 
Cold of the ſuperior Regions; and their included igneow 
Particles extinct, or at leaſt driven into a leſs compals, and 
conſequently the Parts ſet cloſer together ; their yn i 
firſt augmented fo as to render em opaque enough to refleft 
the Sun's Light, and become viſible ; and their ſpecific Gr 
vity increas T ſo as to make em deſcend : in the former 
State they are called Clogs ; and in the latter, when they 
arrive at us, Rain. See Rain ; ſee alſo BARoMERTER. 

Clouds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in Rain, are 
likewiſe of uſe while ſuſpended inthe Atmoſphere ; as * 
help to mitigate the exceſſive Heat of the Torrid Zone, an 
ſcreen * the Beams of the Sun, eſpecially when in his 
Zenith. 

CLOVE, an aromatic Fruit, bore on a Tree of the fame 
Name; by the Zatins alſo called Caryopbillum. See Svict, 

This Tree was antiently very common in the Molle 
Iflands ; where all the European Nations, who traffic in 
Spices to the Indies, furniſh'd themſelves with what quan- 
tity of Cloves they requir'd. At preſent there are ſcarce any 
found but in the Iſland of Ternate: the Dutch, in order to 
render themſelves Maſters of that Merchandiſe, having dig 
up the Clove-Trees of the Moluccos, and tranſplanted them 
to Ternate ; fo that there are none now to be had but thro 
their Hands. 2 

The Tree is very large; it only bears Fruit once in cight 
Years, but holds, at this rate, an hundred. Its Bark reſem- 
bles that of the Olive-Tree, and its Leaves thoſe of the 
Laurel: Its Fruit falling, takes root, and thus multiplies 
of it ſelf without any culture, Tis faid, it will not alloy 
any other Herb or Tree near it; its exceſſive heat drawing 
to it all the Humidity of the Soil. ; | 

When the Clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh 
white; as it ripens it grows brown : Nor is there any Pre- 
paration neceſſary in order to render it fuch as it comes 0 | 
us, but to dry it in the Sun; whatever ſome Authors talk 
of firſt ſteeping it in Sea · Water, to preſerve it from Worms, 

The Fruit is ſomewhat in form of a Nail; whence the 
Term Clove, from the French Clou, Nail. 

Towards the Head it ſeparates into four; the four Quar 
ters being made angle-wiſe, and their Apices meeting at the 
roy, aw a kind of Crown, ſomewhat in the antique manner. 

ey muſt be choſen dry, brittle, ſharp ro the Touch, 
grown, of 4 duſky red Colour; a hot aromatic Tate, a 


well 
agreeable Smell, and, if poſſible, with the Fuſt, or * i 
| 


w * | 
” A. * 


9 
1 


diſſi Films in the Eyes, for- 
A 1 top Vomiting. They are 
Palfies, Letharzies, and other Diſeaſes 
the Gatherers,' row and ſwell 
of a Gum us d in Medicine, 


on | [0VES.. | 4 r ee . 

called Ea 17715 Oil drawn from Cloves by Diſtillation; 
whicls yu 9 | 
ir grows 4 Wach, and in Compoſitions with the ſame View 


r the is alſo. much us d among the Perfumers. 
as the Frul "6 call the Tree. Chamgne, the Perſians and 


t : 
The tr, 4 and the Turks Kalafour. They make 


Arabs Kar arations both of the Flowers and Fruit, 
UGH or Draught, in Commerce, an Allowance 

2 Pounds in every hundred Weight for the turn of the 

of tO chat the Commodity may hold out weight when ſold 


y, and BENEDICTINS. |, . 
oY Gtuate in the Maſonnois, a little Province of France, 


ver Grine; and was founded by William Duke of 
-1 5 5 Aquitain 3 or, as others ſay, by the Abbot Ber- 
1 0 ported by that Duke, in the Lear 910. 
Re Abbey was antiently ſo very ſpacious and magnifi- 
cent, that in 1245+ after the holding of the firſt Council of 
, 0 | 
2 atriarchs of Antioch and Conſtantinople, twelve 
Cardinals, three Archbiſhops, fifteen Biſhops, and a great 
number of Abbots z who were all entertain'd, without one 
af the Monks being put out of their place: tho S. Louis, 
Nlanche his Mother, the Duke of rtois his Brother, anc 
bis Siſter ; the Emperor of Conſtantinople, the Sons of the 
Kings of Arragon and Caſtile, the Duke of Burgundy, fix 
Counts, and a great number of Lords, with all their Retinue, 
were there at the ſame time. 


Cluny, at its firſt Erection, was put under the immediate 


protection of the Apoſtolick See; with oy ity tion to 
all Secular and Eceleſiaſtick Powers, to diſturb the Monks 
in the Poſſeſſion of their Effects, or the Election of their 
Abbot. By this they pretended to be exempted from the 
Juriſdiction of Biſhops ; which, at length, gave the Hint to 
other Abbies to inſiſt on the ſame. See Arzor. 

Cluny is the Head of a rex numerous and extenſive Con- 
oregation : In effect, it was the firſt Congregation of divers 
Monaſteries I noe one Chief, ſo as only to N 
one Body, or, as they call it, one Order, that ever aroſe. 
See r and ORDER. Bis Ts | 

CLYPEUS, CLIPEUS, or CLYPAUM, a Buckler; a 
piece of defenſive Armour, which the Antients us'd to carry 
upon the Arm, to ſecure them from the Blows of their Ene- 
mies. See SHIELD, and BUuCKLER. 5 

The Figure of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular : 
in S - die was a Boſs of Iron, or of ſome other Metal, 
with a ſharp point. 178 

CLYSSUS, in Chymiſtry, is one of the Effects, or Pro- 
ductions of that Art ; conſiſting of the moſt efficacious Prin- 
ap] of any Body, extracted, purify'd, and then re-mix'd. 

e CHYMISTRY. | 

Or, a Clyſſus is when the ſeveral Species, or Ingredients 
of a Body, are proper'd and 7 eparately, and then 
combin'd again. us, Salt, Sulphur, Oil, Spirit, and Mer- 
car — one Body, by long Digettion, Oc. 
make a C yſus. Thus, aha 

Crrssvs of Antimony, is an agreeable acid </ x 05 drawn 
b — 2 Antimony, Nitre, and Sulphur mix'd 
opether, See ANTIMONY., | | 

There is alſo a 22 of Pitriol, which is a Spirit drawn 
by Diſtillation from Virriol diffolv'd in Vinegar : this is us'd 
17 4 Jac. 3 and to extract the Tinc- 

evera ta N | 

we is us'd Among 2 Authors for a kind of Sapa, 
4 80 2 Wu. 9 Parts of the Juice of a Plant, and 

ar, iceth d together into the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
a CLYSTER, in Medicine, a liquid Remedy, or 18 
inroduc'd into the Inteſtines b the Fund - in ord 
refreſh them, looſen the Bell . ilten nd ſoß a by g 5 
a, diſipate Wing 8 elly, moiſten and ſoften the Fæ- 
Clyſters are made of Bran- Water, and Milk, but 
| e m - x more 
BI Decoctions of certain Herbs z to which are added 
- 1 Sugar, ſometimes Catholicon, and other Drugs. 
e are either Emollient, Carminative, Lenitive, Af- 


Ir , [ . . . 
— 8 2 we, Anodyne, Uterine, Antifebrific, Nou- 


Uterine 
Womb. 8 


CLY8TER8, are Injections into the Dyerus, or 
no. See PxssARx. 
Nouriſhin 


nouriſh Per 05 CLysTzRsS, are thoſe apply'd with deſign to 


ns who cannot take in any Aliment at the Mouth. 


\ 


' Broth, and 


Innocent IV. went to Cluny, accompanied with 


and other Fowls, boil'd to a Pulp, with Yolks 
plied twice « Dore . | | 
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100 ar 9 warm and dry, to correct a fetid Hillanus tells us, chat Aubert, a Phyfician, fed a Woman 


OA 
of Quality fix Weeks by Ciyſters compos'd of Ca Fleſh, 
Eggs, ap- 


"Tis difficult, however, to conceive how Clyſters ſhould 


nouriſh ; and the Caſe js. briſkly controverted in the Memoirs 

of the French Royal Academy, between M. Littre, who 

maintains the Negative, and M. Lemery. vec + obj 

The Arguments urg d by the firſt, are, that the Materials 

of the Ciyſter, for want © 
re 


the ordina 


Paſſage, want the 
parations to be convert 


neceſſary into Nouriſhment ; 


and befide that, are out of the Road for. getting into the 
Blood: For in the firſt, of the large Inteſtines, call'd the 


Cecum, is a Valve called Valtvula Sautuni; to oppoſe the 
paſſage of any Food into the ſmall Inteftines : And there 
are no Lacteal Veins in the large Inteſtines, but abundance 


in the ſmall ones. But the Lacteals are the only Canals that 
can carry the Chyle into its Receptacle, and the Chyle the 


oF Subſtance that can nouriſh. | | 
o this M. Zemery objects, that very great Anatomiſts 


have found Lacteals in the large Inteſtines, tho in ſmall 


number: But tho there were none, adds he, the Meſaraic 
Veins are indiſputably diſtributed to theſe Inteſtines; and 
may eafily be ſuppos d to pump the moſt ſubtil Part of a 
t : it into the Blood. M. Mery has paſs d a 
Liquor immediately from the large Inteſtines into theſe 
Veins ; beſides that, the animal Machine is ſo porous thro'- 
out, that Nature ſeems to have intended an extraordinary 


way of conveying Fluids into the Blood, to be ready on ex- 


traordinary occaſions. | 

This Notion will appear inconteſtable, if M. Aſorin's The- 
ory of the Paſſage of the Urine be admitted. See URIxx. 

Herodotus ſays, the Egyprians were the firſt who invented 
Clyſters ; or rather, who apply'd 'em to uſe. Galen and 
Pliny add, that they learnt the thing from a Bird of their 
Country, call'd This 5 which they frequently obſerv'd to make 
this kind of Injection with its Beak and afterwards to diſ- 
charge it ſelf ſeveral times. Others ſay, that the Ciconca, 
or Stork, firſt taught Men the Application of Clyſters. 

The Word comes from the Greck , lavo, abluo, I waſh. 
_, CNEMODACTYLIUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, other- 
wiſe called Extenſor tertii Internodii digitorum. See Ex- 
TENSOR fertii Internodii, &c. 

COACH, a Vehicle for commodious travelling, ſuſpended 
on Leathers, and mov'd on Wheels. 


In —— and throughout Europe, the Coaches are drawn” 


by Horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe Mules. In a 


part of the Eaft, eſpecially the Dominions of the great Mo-. 


ul, their Coaches are drawn by Oxen. In Denmark they 
ometimes yoke Rein Deer in their Caaches ; tho rather for 
Curiofity than Uſe. 

The Coachman is ordinarily placed on a Seat rais'd before 
the Body of the Coach. But the Spani/h Policy has diſ- 
plac'd him in that Country by a Royal Ordonnance ; on oc- 
caſion of the Duke 4 Olivares, who found that a very im- 


rtant Secret whereon he had conferr'd in his Coach, had 


en overheard, and reveal'd by his Coachman : Since that 
time, the Place of the Spani/h Coachman, is the ſame with 
that of the French Stage-Coachman, and our Poſtillion, vis. 
on the firſt Horſe on * left. | 

The Invention of Coaches is owing to the French : yet ars 
not Coaches of any great antiquity, even in France; ſcarce 
reaching beyond the Reign of their Francis I. LR 


Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for the Country : 


and Authors obſerve, as a thing very fingular, that there 
were at firſt ro more than two Coaches in Paris 
that of the Queen, and the other that of Diana, natural 
Daughter of Henry II. The firſt Courtier who had one, 
was Jean de Laval de Bois Dauphin; whoſe enormous 
Bulk diſabled him from travelling on Horſeback. 

One may hence judge how much Vanity, Luxury, and 
Softneſs have grown upon our Hands in later Days ; there 
being now computed in that ſame City no leſs than 15099 
Coaches. | | 

Coaches have had the Fate of all other Inventions to be 
brought by eps and degrees to their Perfection; at preſent 
they ſeem to want nothing, either with regard to Eaſe or 
Magnificence. Louis XIV. of France, made ſeveral ſump- 
tuary Laws for reſtraining the exceſſive Richneſs of Coaches, 

rokibiting the uſe of Gold, Silver, c. therein; but they 
$6. had the Fate to be neglected. | 

Coaches may be divided into two Kinds ; thoſe that have 
Iron Bows, and thoſe that have not : Both the one and the 
other have two principal Parts, the Body, and the Train, or 
Carriage. | 

The Body is that part where the Paſſengers are diſpos'd ; 
and the Carriage that which ſuſtains the Body, and to 
which the Wheels are faſten'd, that glye Motion to the whole 
Machine. | | 

Coaches are diſtinguiſh'd, with regard to their Structure, 
into Coaches, properly ſo call q. arias, Calaſhes, and 
Berlins. With regard to the Circumſtances of their 
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Uſe, 89%. we diſtinguiſh Stage - Coaches, Hackney-Coaches, Rc. 
Cbarios, or Half. Coacb, is a kind of Coach that has onl 
a Scat behind; with a Stool, at moſt,” before. When theſe 
are very gay, richly garniſh'd, and have ſive Glaſſes; they 

are call'd Cala ſbes. Win 3 ee WR 
Calaſh is alſo a kind of light ſmall Coach, with very low 
Wheels, richly adorn'd ; us'd on occaſion of Pleafure ; and 
des, to take the Air, and enjoy the Proſpe&. 
There are of theſe Calaſbes with one, two, and three Seats 3 
where the Perſons don't fir facing one another, as in the 
common Coaches, but all forwards, each Seat having its back. 


Hackney CoachESs, thoſe expos d to hire, in the Streets of 


London, and ſome other Capital Cities, at Rates fix'd by 
Authorit bs d 

Thoſe in London are under the Direction of Commiſſio- 
ners, who take cognizance of all Cauſes and Diſputes arifing 
thereupon. They are diſtinguiſh'd by Numbers athx'd to 
the Coach-Doors ; and the Fares, or Rates, fix'd by a Sta- 
tute 14 Car. II. and confirm'd by another in the 5th and 6th 
of K. William III. | | 

For a whole Day of twelve Hours the Fare is tos. for a 
fingle Hour r5. 6 4. for every Hour after the firſt 1 5. At 
theſe Rates, they are oblig'd to carry Paſſengers any where 
within 10 Miles of London. 


Stage-Coacnrzs, are thoſe deftin'd for the Conveyance of por 


Travellers from one City or Town to another. 
 COADJUTOR, 9. 4. 4 Fellow-helper, is 8 uſed 

for a Prelate join'd to another, to aſſiſt him in the Diſcharge 

of the Functions of his Prelature; and even, in virtue there- 


of, to ſucceed him. f # 
The Cbadjutor has the ſame Privileges with the Biſhop 


himſelf. See Bis nor. 3 
Coadjutors were appointed by the King, for Archbiſhops 


and Biſhops grown old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſter 
in their Dioceſes. But the Right of appointing Coadjutors 
is now reſerv'd to the Pope alone. 

Coadjutors are called Biſhops in partibus infidelium ; in 
regard it is neceflary the Coadjutor of a Biſhop ſhould be a 
Biſhop himſelf ; without which, he can't diſcharge theOffices. 

The Uſe of Coadjutors in the Church, is borrow'd from 
the Roman Empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of Aſſiſtants, or 
Coadjutors, given to Magiſtrates ; and calls them Agjurores 
publici offictt. | | 

The Popes, formerly, made a ſhameful Abuſe of the Coaa- 
jurories: Some they granted to Children, and young People, 
with this Clauſe, Donec ingreſſus fuerit; Till they were 
capable of entering upon the Adminiſtration of the Office. 
Others they — to Perſons not in Orders, with this 
Clauſe, Donec acceſſerit: and others to Perſons at a great 
diſtance, with this Clauſe, Cum regreſſus: But the Council 
of Trent ty'd down the Pope's Hands, by adding abundance 
of Reſtrictions upon the Article of Coadjutors. 

In Nunnerics they have Coadjutrix's ; who are Religi- 
ous nominated to ſucceed the Abbeſs, under pretence of aid- 
ing her in the Diſcharge of her Office. See ABBzss. 

COAGMENTATION, is uſed among Chymiſts, for the 
Act of melting down a Matter, by caſting in certain Pouders, 
and afterwards reducing the whole into a Concrete, or Solid. 

COAGULATION, the condenfing or thickning of a 
fluid Matter, without its loſing any of the ſenfible Parts which 
occaſion'd its fluidity ; as we trequently ſee in Blood, Milk, 
Ec. See FLvuiD. ; 

We diſtinguiſh between that kind of thickening which 
is effected by the 3 of the fluid Parts of a Body, 
as in Clay, which condenſes in the Sun, which we properly 
call hardening; and that effected without any loſs of its Sub- 
ſtance, which we call coagulating. Thus, we ſay, that Cold 
coagulates Blood, c. 

There is one general Term, viz. Concretion, which in- 


dcludes both Coagulation, Condenſation and Hardening. See 


CoNcRETION. | 

Coagulation is perform'd by the mixing of Salts of different 
Natures ; as when Spirit of Vitriol is pour'd on Oil of Tar- 
tar; or when Oils are mix'd in a Mortar with ſaline, or aque- 
ous Liquors, as in Nutrition, 

By injecting an Acid into the Vein of an Animal, the 
Blood coggulales; which ſtops its Circulation, and brings im- 
mediate Death. See BLoop. 

Several Poiſons have their effect by inducing a Coagula- 
tion. See Porson. | 

COAL, a black, ſulphurous, inflammable Matter, dug 
out of the Earth; ſerving in many Countries as the common 
Fuel. See * 22 

This we ſometimes call Pit- Coal, ſometimes Sea. Coal 
Feſfil-Coal, Earth. Coal, and Natural Coal ; to diſtinguiſh it 
from an Artificial Fuel made in imitation hereof, by half 
burning the Branches and Roots of Trees: properly call'd 
Charcoal, and Smallcoal. See CHARCcOAL. : | 

Pit-Coar. is rank'd among the number of Minerals, and 
the Places it is dug out of are call'd Coal-Mines, or Coal- 
Pits, It is common in moſt Countries of Europe : tho 
the Engli/h Coal is of moſt repute, even in foreign Countries ; 
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notwithſtanding ſome 0 tend. that « "IF 
is not any cia inferice x to t. of the Foe Any, 
The Goodneſs of Coal conſiſts in in- 
12 from Sulphur, in its heating Iron wa a fre 
burning a long time in the Smith's Forge, The Bud 
has this particular to it; that it never lights 62 Gy 
when Water is thrown on it. Wh Merkel 
The Commerce of Coal is very conſiders le in 3 | 
great Quantities are exported to France &c Ela, 
Rouen, The Meaſure whereby they are fold ; by Wy U 
Aron ; containing 36 Brfhels. See Bus g xr, un the ( 
In the Memoirs of the French Royal Acade 
an Account of two Experiments on the FM, Ve hn 
made by NM. Des Landes while in Englang an 2G, 
thinks have eſcap'd the Exgliſt Philoſspher: Which be 
1ſt, Pounding ſome Coal, and putting half an 0 
in a Viol of Water, the Mixtute became quite un Oi 
leaving it expos'd to the Air in a Window, d ack: hy 
Winter Night; in the Morning twas found frozen * © call 
verted into a reddiſh Colour. The Reaſon of F. and cop 
muſt be, that the Froſt had diſengag'd the Sulph 
Coal : tho one would little expect ſuch an Effect fron 1 
2dly, From an Infufion of Ciaders in Brandy mix” 
Iron Filings, ariſes a black Tincture, which brighten, ; Vit 
tion as it is heated; when arriv'd at the height of Pb 
ing, the Colour becomes perfectly fine and oft ; and ' tal 
Dye to Cloth, which no Working can imitate. 

—— 7 wa — of 2 in Coalpits are numem 
and their er, Qualities, Cc. different in differs; 

See A — au. ford ieredr Plcy 

In thoſe at Dudley in Stafford/bire, the Stra 
Turf, two or three Clays, a prey Stone, and 8 & 
Rock, are expreſs'd in the Philoſophical T1 ranſuBlions uf 
rt Coal, called Bench-Coal ; ad, Slipper-Coal, leſi back 
and ſhining than the former; 3d, Shin. Cual, more by 
and ſhining ; 4th, Hone- Coal, much like Canal- Cual. 

Theſe Hrata have between each of em a Bat, or Bel d 
a peculiar ſort of Matter, about the thickneſs of a Croun bia 
Below theſe are divers metalline Strata; as a black Subſung 
call'd the Dun-row hat; a grey Iron Ore, call'd the Dun 
Tron-ſtone ; a bluiſh Bat, call'd Mhite- row; a blackiſh lm 
Ore, call d White-row grains, or Iron-ſtone ; a prey lm 
Ore, calld Mid- rom grains; a black foſſil Subſfance cal dit 
Gubling bat; a black Iron Ore, call'd Gublin Jon. une: 
dark grey Iron Ore, call'd Rubble Iron: ſtone: the Talle Nau 

Then, 5, comes a coarſe ſort of Coal, call'd Foot-Coal; 4 
black brittle Bat: 6th, the Hearhen Coal; th, a Subſtung 
like coarſe Cual; tho call'd a Bar, becauſe it does not bun 
well: And Sth, . 

Small- Cox is prepar'd from the Spray, and Bruſh Wood, 
ſtripp'd off from the Branches of Coppice Wood; fone 
times bound in Bavins for that purpoſe, and ſometimes pr 
par'd without binding. ab 

The Wood they diſpoſe on a level Floor, and ſetting 
Portion of it on fire, throw on more and more, as faſt ait 
kindles ; whence ariſes a ſudden blaze, till all be burnt tht 
was near the Place. As ſoon as all the Wood is thrown a, 
they caſt Water on the Heap, from a large Diſh, or Scoop; 
and thus keep plying the Heap of glowing Coals, which flops 
the Fury of the Fire, while with a Rake they ſpread it o 
and turn it with Shovels till no more Fire appears. 
cold, they are put up into Sacks for uſe. 

Char-coar, ſee its Preparation under Cy Ar coar. 

COALITION, the reunion, or growing together of Pars 
before ſeparated. In this Senſe, the Word is us d both in 
Phyſical and a Moral Senſe. f 

COAST, a Sea-ſhore, or the Country adjoining to tit 
Edge of the Sea. See 8E A, Oc. ; 

COASTING, that Part of Navigation, wherein the P 
aſſign d are not far diſtant ; ſo that a Ship may fail in ben 
of the Land, or within ſounding, between the Places. 

Such are the Voyages on the Narrow, or Bit 
between England Holland, and France ; allo thoſe about 
the Britiſh Seas, and in the Mediterranean, Cc. 4 

For the Performance hereof, there is only requir'd 7 
knowledge of the Land, the Uſe of the Compal, and 0 


Lead, or Sounding-Line. See Come ass, SOUNDING, &. 


CoasTinG,cin Agriculture, Oc. the tranſplantin of a Tre, 
and placing it in the ſame Situation, with reſpect to I 
Weſt, North, gc. as it ſtood in before, See PLANTING, 
TRANSPLANTING. | We 

COAT of Arms, in Heraldry, a Cloke, or Habir bg 
the antient Knights over their Arms, both in War, 
Tournaments; and ſtill bore by the Heralds at 
Anus, HERALD, E9c. 4 _ 

It was a kind of Jacket, reaching only as low #5 : 4 
vel; open at the Sides, with ſhort. Sleeves; -_ ſp 
furr'd with Ermins and Vair, whereon were aP 5 and 
mories of the Knight, embroider'd in Gold whe 
enamell'd with Colours of beaten Tin, colour d bla * - 
red, and blue : whence the Rule, never to apply 
Colour, nor Metal on Metal. The 
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wl , lee of ſeveral Colours, alternately plac d. 
mr ſtill ſee 101 of | D1iviſes ; as being divided, or 
ſoveral Pieces, few'd rogerher ; whence the 

- Pale, Chevron, Bend, Croſs, Salteer, Lo- 
uch ave ſince made the honourable Pieces, or 
Fxssx, Bxxp, 


Shield. Se each in its Place, 


, ind Banners, were never | allow'd to be 
* nights, and antient Nobles. See Escvr- 


SON, | ae 8 1cques de Mail, a kind of Armour 
CoaT 9 - Mal 2 ; L oafifting of Iron Rings wove to- 


Axsznic, Oc. 


N 4. BizMUTH, . n 
Choy contains a little Silver. There are various 


es of Cobalt, eſpecialhy in Saxony ; ſome in France and 


; en IFEROUS, in Botany, ſuch Plants, or Trees, as 
; BraRyY. | | 2 
4 a CIGIS, or COCCE O8, in Anatomy, a Bone join d 
the Extremity of the Os Sac 5 compos'd of three or 
ur Bones, whereof the lower is ſtill leſs than the upper, till 
be laſ ends in a {mall Cartilage. _ 651 10 
It reſembles a little Tail turned inwards ; or rather, as 
6 imagine, the Beak of a Cuckow ; whence the Name. 
L Uſe is to ſuſtain the trait Gut: It yields to the Preſſure 
| the Fettis in Women in travail; and Midwives ule to 
ut ir backwards; but ſometimes rudely and violently, 
ich is the occafion of great Pain, and ſeveral bad Effects. 
COCCULUS Tnaicus, - a poiſonous Narcotick Berry, 
own moſtly now to Poachers, who have got a trick of in- 
xicating Fiſh therewith, ſo as to take them out of the Wa- 
r with their Hands; for which Reaſon they are called 
picee Piſcatorie, Fiſhers Berries off ee 
COCHINEAL, or COCHENEAL, a Drug us d by the 
dyers, Oc. for giving red Colours, eſpecially Crimſons, and 
Karlets. See RED, SCARLET, Sc. 5 8 
It is brought from the Weft Indies: but Authors are di- 
:1-d as to its Nature; ſome taking it to be a kind of Worm, 
4 others the Grain of a Tree. F. Plumier, the Minime, a 
zlebrated Botaniſt, has maintain'd the former Opinion, and 
Pomet the latter. | | 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that they are both equally diſtant 
mm the Truth in the Deſcription they have gi 
rl; and yet that there is both a Cochineal which is a Worm, 
ad another a Grain. This Opinion is founded on the Ac- 


ach Kind: It it ben't true, tis at leaſt more likely than any 
Dpinion yet propos d. His Deſcription of each is as follows : 
© The Cochineal Worm, is an Inſect ingenderd in a Fruit 
reſembling a Pear: The Shrub which bears it is five or fix 
Foot high, A-top of the Fruit grows a red Flower, which 
when mature falls on the Fruit ; and that opening, diſco- 
vers a Cleft two or three Inches in Diameter. "The Fruit 
then appears full of little red Inſects, having Wings of a 
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2 The Cochlea is divided into "two Parts, the u per, and. 
lower, by a thin, ſpiral Tamina; of which the 
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the Axis ie bony, but extremely brittle; and that, next the 
outer Shell, membranous; appearing to be only made of an 


Expanſion of the Auditory Nerye. See Wzzve. 


a Line wi 


_ The upper Canal opens into the Zympanum, and the 


lower into the Veſt:bulum': this is nareower than that, eſpe- 
cially * the Bafis of che Cochlea; where each is about 
e; and the *Bafis it ſelf is about four Lines in 
Diameter. See Hzanineg «ti, 
_ COCK of Dial, the Pin, Style, or Gnomon. See D1ar, 
STYLE, and GWG]. 1 
COCKET, a Seal belonging to the King's Cuſtom-houſe. 
, 5 7 
Cock is alſo a Scroll of Parchment, ſealed and deli- 
ver'd by the Officers of the Cuſtom-houſe to the Merchants, 
upon entering their Goods, certifying that the Goods were 
cuſtomed. See Cusroms. ol AB 4, 
The ſame Word is alſo uſed in the Statutes of Bread and 
Ale, 15 Hen. III. where there is mentioned Cocker Bread, 
among ſeveral other Kinds: It ſeems to have been hard Sea- 
Biſket, which perhaps had then ſome Cocker, Mark, orSeal ; 


a 
or elſe was fo called from its being defign'd for the uſe of 
the Cockfwwains, or Seamen. 


COCK LE-Srairs. Sce Sr ams. | 
COCK.ING-CLOTH,, a Deviſe for the catching of Phea- 


ſants withal. | 


ven of Cochi- 


vunt given " Dampier ; who gives a preciſe ny; Fe of 


furprizing ſmallneſs, and which would die and rot there, if 


not taken out, 


* The Iadiaus, therefore, ſpreading Cloth under the Tree, 
ſhake it with Poles, till the Inſects are forc'd to quit their 
Lodging, and fly about the Tree; which they cannot do 
many Moments, but tumble down dead into the Cloth ; 
where they are left till they be entirely dry: When the 
lõnſect flies it is red; when it is fallen, black; and when 
an, white ; tho it afterwards changes Colour. 

There are whole Plantations of the Cochineal Tree, or 
Lian, as the Natives call it, about Guatimala, Chepe, and 

racg, in the Kingdom of Mexico. | 

Ocbineal Grain, or, as Dampier calls it, Sylveſtris, is a 
e Berry, growing in America, found in a Fruit reſembling 
at of the Cochineal Tree, or Torna. The firſt Shoots 
Pocuce a yellow Flower; then comes the Fruit, which is 
105 and when ripe opens with a Cleft of three or four In- 
* The Fruit is full of Pippins, or Grains, which fall on 
eaſt Agitation, and which the Indians take care to ga- 
r Fight or ten of theſe Fruits may yield about an 


ect; and a Perſon may be eafily deceiv'd in them : th 

r is much leſs rad th; 17 Ges | 1 

— , is us d in Medicine as an Alexipharmic, tending 
(cht oo oating, and alſo as a Cordial. 

3 EA, in Mechanicks, one of the five mechanical 

It is  ctheryiſe called the Screw. See Scxxw. 

5 e d, from the reſemblance a Screw bears to 

D ell of a nail, which the Latins call Cochlea. 

e Er. 4 in Anatomy, is the laſt Canal, or Cavity of 
| d from its helical Form. See EAR. 


a ; thus call 


It conſiſts of a piece of coarſe Canvas, about an Ell ſquare, 
dipp'd in a Tan Pit to colour it; and kept ſtretch'd by two 
Sticks, placed from corner to corner, diagonal-wiſe :. a Hole 
to be left to peep thro*'. The Gameſter, then, being pro- 
vided of a ſhort Gun; carries the Cloth before him at Arms 
end; under cover of which, he may approach his Game as 
near as he pleaſes : when near enough, he puts the Noſel 
of his Gun thro' the Hole, and ſhoots. 

COCKPIT, a fort of Theatre, whereon Gamie-Cocks fight 
their Battels. _ | 

_ The Cock-Pit is uſually a Houſe, or Hovel cover'd over: 
They fight. on the Clod, or green Sod; which is generally 
mark'd out round, and incompaſs'd with Seats, one above 
another, | | 

The Cocx-Prr Laws, are principally theſe : When Cocks 
are ſet, none to be on the Sod but the two Setters, When 
the Cocks are ſet Beak to Beak in the middle of the Clod, 
and there left by the Setters, if the ſet Cock do nor firike 
8 twenty, and fix times ten, and twenty after all, 
the Battel is loſt: but if he do ſtrike, the Battel is to begin 
again, and they muſt count again. If any offer a Mark to 
a Groat, or 40 to 1, and the Wager be taken, the Cock 
mult be ſet, and they are to fight it out. Done, and done, 
is a ſufficient Bet, or Wager, when the Cocks are caſt on 
the Clod. at | | 

Cocx-Pir, in a Man of War, is a Place on the lower Floor, 
or Deck, abaft the main Capſtan, lying between the Plat- 
form and the Steward's Room; where are Subdiviſions or 
Partitions for the Purſer, the Surgeon, and his Mates. 

LA BOS a Contrivance for the taking of Wood- 
cocks. 

As that Bird lies cloſe by day, under ſome Hedge, or 
near the Root of an old 'Tree, to peck for Worms under dry 
Leaves, and will ſcarce ſtir out, unleſs difturb'd, as not ſee- 
ing his way ſo well in the Morning; toward the Evening he 
ta ok Fn, ſeek for Water ; flying generally low, and 
when he finds any thorowfare in a Wood ventures thro! it. 

To take em, therefore, they plant Nets in ſuch Places; 
or, for want of ſuch Places ready to their hands, they cut 
Roads thro' Woods, Thickets, Groves, Gc. 

Theſe Roads they uſually make 35 or 40 Foot broad, per- 
fectly trait and clear; and to two oppolite Trees they tie 
the Net, which has a Stone faſten'd to each corner. Then, 
having a Stand, or Place to lie conceal'd in, at a proper diſ- 
tance, with a Stake near the ſame, to faſten the Lines 
of the Net to: when they perceive the Game flying up the 
Road, they unwind the Lines from off the Stake; u 
which, the Stones drawing it down, the Birds are intangled 
in the ſame. | 

COCK-SWAIN, or COCKSON, is an Officer on board 
a Man of War, who hath the care of the Barge, or Sloop, 
and all things belonging to it ; to be always ready with his 
Boat's-Gang, or Crew, and to Man the Boat on all Occa- 
ſions. 

He ſits in the Stern of the Boat, and ſteers; and hath a 
Whiſtle to call and encourage his Men. | | 

COCOA, or more juſtly CACAO, the Nut whoſe Kernel 
yields the Chocolate. See Cacao, and CrocoLars. 

COCOS, or COCO, is alſo uſed for a Nut, whoſe Shell is 
much uſed by Turners, Carvers, Sc. for divers Works. 

The Coco Tree, which the Malabars call Tenga, is ſtrait, 
without any Branches, and ordinarily thirty or forty Foot 
high: Its Wood is too ſpongious to be uſed in Carpentry. 
A-top it bears twelve Leaves, ten Foot long, and hal tre 

read, 
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broad, us'd in the covering of Houſes, making Mat s, Ec. 
Above the Leaves is form'd a large Bud, in form of a Cab- 
bage, excellent to eat; but the taking it off is mortal to the 
11. r 
Between the Leaves and the Top are ſeveral Suckers, of 


me thickneſs of the Arm; which, when cut, diſtil a white, 
as a Wine, and intoxicat- 


ſweet, agreeable Liquor, ſervin 
NN $ n acid if kept a fo Hours; and at the end 
and is fur- 


ing : It, 8 
of 24 Hours is converted into a ſtrong Vinegar : and is 
thas he ard into Brandy. While this Liquor diſtils, the 
Tree yields no Fruit; but when the Suckers are let grow, 
it puts forth a large Cluſter, or Bunch, wherein the Coco- 
Nuts are faſten'd, to the number of ten or twelve. . _ 
While they are yet new, and the Bark tender, they yield 
half a Pint of a clear refreſhing Water: which in a little 
time becomes firſt a white, ſoft Fleſh, and at length con- 
denſes, and aſſumes the Taſte of the Nut. 
It yields Fruit thrice a out - and thoſe ſometimes as big 


2 | 
as a Man's Hcad. Many Travellers aver, that from a fingle 
Coco Tree, and its Fruit, a Ship might be built, equipp d, 
and loaden with Merchandize and Provifion. 

The Cocos of the Antilles, are not ſo large as thoſe of the 
Faſt-Indies, Africa, and Arabia: the Trees ſeldom ex- 
ceed 25 Foot in height; and the Fruits in proportion: "Tis 


theſe are uſed among us. : a 
In the Kingdom of Siam, the Coco's Fruit, dried and 


emptied of its Pulp, ſerves as a Meaſure, both for things li- 
quid and dry. See Mrasvas. = ' 
As theſe Fruits are not all of the ſame Capacity, but 
are ſome larger, others. leſs ; their content is firſt meaſur'd 
with Cauris, thoſe little Maldives Shells, which ſerve as 
ſmall Money in ſeveral States of the Indies. Some Cocos 
contain 1000 Cauris, others 500, E9c. | : 
COCTION, a general Name for all Alterations made in 
Bodies, by the approach of Fire, or Heat. See Hzar. 
The greateſt Sectet in Chymiſtry is to manage the Coction 
aright; to give the Fire to advantage. N 
There are various Species of Coctious; as Maturation, 
Friction, Hlixation, Aſation, Torrefaction, and Iſtion; 
which ſee in their Places, Mar ux ATIOx, FRICTION, Ec. 
ſee alſo Cox cocriox. | _ 


COD-Fiſbery. Sec Cod-Fisntny. - | 
CODE, CODEX, a Collection of the Laws and Conſti- 


tutions of the Roman Emperors ; made by order of Zuſtinian. 

It is compriz'd in twelve Books, which make the ſecond 
Part of the Civil, or Roman Law. See Civit-Law. = 

There were ſeveral other Codes before the Time of Fuſti- 
nian; all of them Collections, or Abridgments of the Raman 
Laws. Gregory and Hermogenes, two Lawyers, made each 
a Collection of this kind, called from their Names the Gre- 
gorian Code and Hermogenean Code. Theſe included the Con- 
ſtitutions of the Emperors from Adrian, to Diocleſian and 
Maximin, A. D. 306. We have nothing remaining of em 
but a few Fragments: the Work falling to the ground, for 
want of Authority to put it in Execution. 

Theodoſins the Younger was the firſt Emperor who made 
a Code, which was compriz'd in ſixteen Books, form'd out of 
the Conftitutions of he Emperors from Conſtantine the 
Great to his own Time ; abrogating all other Laws not in- 
cluded in it: And this is what we call the T heodoftan Code; 
which was publiſh'd in the Year 438, and receiy'd and ob- 
ſerv'd, till annulled by. the Code of Fuſtinian. 

T heodoſian's Code has bcen a long time loſt in the Veſt. 
Cnjas took a great deal of Pains to retrieve it, and to pub- 
liſh it in a better Condition than ever. Gothefr:id has given 
us a Comment on the Theodgtan Code; a Work which coſt 
him zo Years, | 

In 506, Alarick King of the Goths, made a new Collec- 
tion of the Roman Laws, taken from the three former Codes, 
the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and Theodoſian, which he 
likewiſe publiſh'd under the Title of the Theodo/itan Code. 
This Code of Alarick continu'd a long time in force; and 
was all the Roman Law receiv'd into France. 

Laſtly, the Emperor Zuſtinian, finding the Authority of 
the Roman Law exceedingly weaken'd in the Veſt, upon 
the Decline of the Empire, reſolved to make a general Col- 
lection of the whole Roman Juriſprudence. The Manage- 
ment hereof he committed to Tyibonianus; who choſe out 
the moſt excellent Conſtitutions of the Emperors, from A. 
drian to his own Time; and publiſh'd his Work in 528, un- 
der the Title of the Nerv Code. | 

But becauſe Juſtinian had made ſeveral new Decifions, 
which made ſome Alteration in the antient Juriſprudence ; 
he retrench'd ſome of the Conſtitutions inſerted by Triboni- 
_ a 8 _ ow in _ Place : on which account, 

e publiſh'd a new Edition of the Code in a : 
ted = former. | | een 

This Code of Fuſtinian, as well as the reſt of the Roman 
Law, was a — time loſt in the Weſt, till the Time of 
Lotharius II. who found it at the taking of Melphis, and 
gave it to the City of Piſa, This was firſt re-publiſh'd by 


Jrnier, in 1128. 
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The Word comes from the Latin 
= 2 a 1 arg 5 ey Gags 1 
of Trees; the Bark whereof being ſtript 
2 to y_ their Books ron B.; * 2 % kev 

There have been various other later Co . 
the antient Gothic, and ſince of the Feen Bt Uh g 
Code of Euridia, the Code Michault, Code Lou? 4 the 
ron, Code Henry, Code Marchand, Code des Eaux Cote Ne 

Cops of Canons, Cop Rx Canonum. See Canon 
CO DIA, in Botany, is uſed for the Top, or K. 1 
Plant; but, by way of eminence, for that of a ſort ” ay 
whence the Syrup made therewith is called Diacog; Poppy: 
dia, cum, with, and ud la, the Poppy bead. See Dr oy 

CODICIL, a Schedule, or Supplement to x Will cob 
Writing. See ScutDvis, Wilt, G. Wale 

It is us d as an Addition to a Teſtament, whey .... a. 
is omitted which the Teſtator would add, explain, ting 
retract 3 and is of the ſame Nature as a Teſtament . " 
it is without an Heir or Executor. 2 7 that 
So that a Codicil is a leſs ſolemn Will of one that d. 
ther Teſtate or Inteſtate, without the Appointment . = 
Heir: Teſtate, when he that hath made his Colicil N 
either before or afterwards made his Teſtament, wa bat 
that Cogict! depends, or to which it refers. Inteſtate * 
one lea ves behind him only a Codicil without a Tela 
wherein he gives Legacies only to be paid by the Hen 
Law, and not by any Heir inſtituted by Will, 3 

A Codicil, as well as a Will, ma be either Vyinen © 
Nuncupatory. Some Authors call Naa a great 5 t 
and Cogicil, a little one: and compare Teſtament to a bp ; 
and Cogicil to the Boat tied to it. . 

But there is this further difference between a Cogicil an 
a Teſtament ; that a Codicii cannot contain the Inflitution d 
an Heir; and that in a Codicil, a Man is not oblig'd to obſerm 
ſtrictly all the Formalities prefcrib'd by Law forſolemn Te 
taments, | | | x 

In Cuſtomary Countries, Teſtaments, properly ſpeaki 
are no more than Codicils; in regard, Cuſtom it ſelf names 
the Heir, and does not allow of Teſtamentory Inheritors, 

Codicils were firſt brought into uſe in the Time of Aug 
tus, by L. Lentulus : They were originally intended to fol- 
low the Teſtament ; which was, as it were, their Bafi 
In proceſs of time, Cogicils came to have their effect, erch 
tho made before the Teſtament ; provided there was no- 
thing in the Teſtament contrary to the Cogicil. 

People were alſo allow'd to make Codicils without Teſta 


Raym. Tully has a Book which he calls The Codicil; 
wherein he pretends to have left his Readers the Secret of 
the 5288 er's Stone; provided they do but underſtand it, 

COECUM, or CACUM, in Anatomy, the blind En, 
the firſt of the thick Inteſtines ; ſo called, becauſe made 
like a Sack, having but one Aperture, which ſerves it both 
for entrance and exit. See IxTESTINES. 

It is fituate on the right Side, below the Kidney. In Chi 
dren new born, and in Quadrupeds, it is found full of Exc 
ments; but in Adults, &9c. it frequently diſappears, and or 
ly hangs like a Worm. 

Its uſe in Adults is very obſcure : In a Fetus, or Infant 
newly born, it appears to ſerve as a Receptacle for the Fe! 
during ſuch time as the Animal does not diſcharge by Stool 

Dr. Gliſſon imagines it may likewiſe ſerve in ſuch Anima 
as have it large, as Dogs, Conies, Rats, Ec. for a kind 0 
ſecond Ventricle, or Bag, wherein the prepar'd Aliment may 
be retain'd, while a richer and more nutritious Juice is dran 
from the ſame. N 

Others will have it contain a Ferment; and others tho 
Flatuoſity of the Inteſtines: Laſtly, others fancy it may ſe 
parate a Humor, by ſome Glands placed therein, wherevith 
to harden the Excrements as they paſs thro' the Colon. dee 
ExcREMENT, Corox, c. ; 

CO-EFFICIENTS, in Algebra, are Numbers prefix d to 
Letters, or Species, into which they are ſuppos d to be mul 
tiply'd ; and therefore, with ſuch Letters, or with the Qui 
tities repreſented by them, they make a Rectangle, or 
duct, co-eficiunt Productum; whence the Name. 8 

Thus, c implies, that the Quantities repreſented by 4 0 
are multiply'd into the co-efficient. c; and that out of theie 
two, the Rectangle, or Product ch is form d. If a Len 
have no Number prefix d, it is always ſuppos d to hae 
efficient ; becauſe every thing is once it ſelf. 1 

The Co efficient, in a Quadratic Equation, is according i 
its Sign, either the Sum, or Difference of the tuo _ 
And in any Equation of an higher Nature, the G ae * 
the ſecond Term, is always the Aggregate of all the 1 
retaining their proper Signs : So that if all the Newt | 
be equal to all the Affirmatives, the ſecond Term vil" 7 
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de Quart: n of the third Term is the Aggregate of all 
The Co-effic! arifing by the Multiplication of every two of 
the Reftangies w. many ways ſoever thoſe Combinations of 
* mo * as three times in a Cubic, fix in a Biqua- 

wo's r l bw ; 
Jratic uation, ef the fourth Term, 1s the Aggre ate of 
The 4 made by the continual Multiplication of every 
1 che Son cow, how often ſoever ſuch a Ternary can be 
ro may be four in a Biquadratic, five in an Equa- 
; 88 eggs Sc. And thus it will go on infinitely. 
STIAL Obſervations, are Obſervations, of the 
na of the Heavenly Bodies, made with a proper 
of Aſtronomical Inſtruments, in order to the deter- 
paris Places, Motions, Phaſes, Oc. Sec OBszrva- 


* chiefly uſed in Cæleſtial Obſeruations, are 
ed] Gnomon, Quadrant, Micrometer, and 'Te- 
be > each of which ſee under its proper Head, Qua- 
| coe) 1CROMETER» TzLEscors, GNomon, Ec. 
7005 vations in the Day- time are caſy; in = the croſs 
2 the Focus of the Object. Glaſs of the Teleſcope are 
| ans tiny perceivable : in the Night, thoſe croſs Hairs 
5 llumined to make them viſible. . 
This Illumination is either perform'd by a Candle, placed 
:quely near em, ſo as the Smoke don't intercept the Rays ; 
_ this is inconvenient, by making an Aperture in the 
K * the Teleſcope, near the Focus of the Objet-Glaſs, 
11 * which a Candle is apply d to illumine the croſs Hairs. 
M 4e la Hire has made an Improvement on the firſt Me- 
10d, which renders it of very ood uſe ; and it is by cover- 
na that end of the Tube next the Objett-Glaſs with a piece 
aſe, or fine white filken Crape. For in ſuch caſe, 
' Link, placed at a good diſtance from the Tube, ſo en- 
ightens the Gauſe, as to render the croſs Hairs very per- 
RS of the Sun, are not to be made without pla- 
ing a Glaſs, ſmoked in the Flame of a Lamp or Candle, be- 
een the Teleſcope and the Eye; to take off from its Luſtre, 
which would otherwiſe confound and damage the Eye, were 
not a good part of its Beams intercepted. | 
Note, When any of the Heavenly Bodies are obſery'd 
thro! a Teleſcope of only two Glaſſes, they Loa inverted. 
Celeſtial Obſervations are chiefly of two Kinds ; the one 


when the Objects are in the Meridian. See MERIDIAN Ob- 


y vatious. | | 

The other, when in Vertical Circles. See Vertical Cix- 
LES. | | 
COELIAC Artery, the firſt Artery, detach'd from the 
deſcending Trunk of the Horta into the Abdomen. See 
Aok TA, Ax TER Y, Cc. | 

It divides into two Branches, the one on the right fide, the 
other on the left ; of which the firſt gives the Gaſtrica der- 
a, which goes to the Stomach ; the Ciſtica, which goes to 
the Gall-Bladder ; the Epiplois dextra to the Omentum ; 
the Iuteſtinalis to the Duvoderum, and to a part of the Je- 
fun ; and the Gaſtro Epiplois to the Stomach, to the 
Omentum, and ſome Branches to the Liver, which enter the 
_ communis, to accompany the Branches of the Vena 

orta, | 8 

The left Branch of the Cæliaca gives the Gaſtrica dextra, 
which is alſo ſpread upon the Stomach ; the Epiplois ſini ſtra 
to the Omentum 5 and the Splenica to the Subſtance of the 
Spleen, See each Branch deſcrib'd in its Place. | 

Cortiac Vein, is that which runs thro' the Jute ſtinum 
Rectum. See RecTrum, _ | 

COELIACA, or Coxriac Paſſion, or Affection, is a ſort 
of Diarrhea, or Flux of the Belly; wherein the Chyle, or 
nutritious part of the Food is evacuated: by Stool, inſtead of 
Excrements, See Frux, and DIiABRHAA. | 

Authors frequently confound the Czliaca with the Liente- 
ry, but they are different. See LiznTERY, 

There is alſo a Coxriac Diabetes, call'd Eeliaca Urine- 


lis, wherein the Chyle paſſes off along with, or inſt d 
Urine. See Dili n. 


COELUM. See Hzaven. 


— 2 1 by ſome Lace — 22 Cavity of the 

e Angles, or Cant hi. See Exx, CanTavs, c. 
COENOBITE. See CEnopiTE, - if 
4, ENOTAPHIUM, or rather CENOTAPHIUM, in 
mM uf an empty Tomb, or Monument erected in ho- 
= ome illuſtrious Defunct; who periſhing by Shi 
wm in Battel, or the like, his Body could not be found, 
OCR or depoſited. in the ſame. See Toms, and Sz- 
arena] Noris has ſeveral expreſs Diſſertations on the Ce- 
14 the Cæſars Caius and Lucius, which ſtill remain 
a. See Funtg Ar. 
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. COEQUALITY, a Term ęxpreſſing the Relation of; E. 
quality between two things. See Egyarrrx. 
The Retainers to 8. Athanaſius's Doctrine of the Trinity, 
hold the Son and Holy Spirit coequal with the Father. The 
Arians, &c. deny the ality. See Arian, Cc. 

COETERNITY, is us'd among Divines, to denote. the 
Eternity of one Being equal to that of another. Sce ExRR- 
NITY. | | h 
The Orthodox hold the ſecond and third Perſons in the 
Trinity coerernal with the firſt. See TRINI xx. 
, COEUR, in Heraldry. Party en Coxun, fignifics a 
ſhort Line of Partition in Pale, in the Centre of the Eſcutcheon, 
which extends but a little way, much ſhort of Top and Bot- 
tom ; being met by other Lines, which form an irregular 
Partition of the Eſcutcheon. | woes 
_ CO-EXISTENCE, a Term of Relation, denoting two, 
or more Things, to exiſt together at the ſame time, c. See 
Ex1$8TENCE., | 3 
_ COFFEE, in Natural Hiſtory, a Seed, or Berry, brought 
2 Arabia felix; uſed for the making a Drink of the ſame 

ame. | 
That from the Zevant is moſt eſteem'd, being greener, 
heavier, and appearing riper and plumper than that from 
Mocha; which is larger, , lighter, and whiter. | 

For Ceffee-Berries, ſome ſubſtitute Peas, Beans, Rye, and 

Barley; which roaſted, yield an oily Matter, reſembling in 
Flavour, but leſs agreeable, as well as in much leſs quantity 
than Coffee. Was 
Corrxx is alſo a Kind of Drink, prepared from theſe Ber- 
ries; very familiar in Europe for theſe 60 Years, and among 
the Turks for above an hundred. | | 
Its Original is not well known; ſome aſcribe it to the Prior 
of a Monaſtery, who being inform'd by a Goatherd, that his 
Cattel ſometimes browzing on the Tree, would wake and 
caper all Night; became curious to prove its Virtue : accord- 
ingly, he firſt try'd it on his Monks, to prevent their ſleep- 
ing at Martins. 
Others, from Schehabeddin, refer the Invention of Coffee 
to the Per/ians ; from whom it was learnt in the XVth 
Century by Gemalledin, Mufti of Aden, a City near the 
Mouth of the Red Sea ; and who having tried its Virtues 
himſelf, and found that it diſſipated the Fumes which op- 
preſs d the Head, inſpir'd Joy, open'd the Bowels, and pre- 
vented Sleep, without being incommoded by it; recommend- 
ed it firſt to his Derviſes; with whom he us'd to ſpend the 
Night in prayer. 8 

Their E brought Coffee into vogue at Aden: The 
Profeſſors of the Law, for Study, Artiſans to work, Travellers 
to * in the Night; in fine, every body at Aden drank 
Ceffee. | 5 | | 

Hence it paſs'd to Mecca, where firſt the Devotees, then 
the reſt of the People took it. From Arabia felix it paſod 
to Cairo. Hi | | 

In 1511, Khaie Beg. prohibited it, from a Perſuaſion that 
it inebriated, and that it inclin'd to Things forbidden. Bur 
Sultan Cauſou immediately after took off the Prohibition, and 
Coffee advanced from Egypt to Syria and Conſtantinople. 
The Derviſes declaim'd againſt it from the Alcoran, which 
declares that Coal is not of the number of 2 created by 
God for Food. Accordingly, the Mufti order'd the Coffee- 
Houſes to be ſhut ; but his Succeſſor, declaring Coffee not 
to be Coal, they were open'd again. | 

During the War in Candia, the Aſſemblies of Newſmon- 
gers making too free with State-Affairs, the Grand Vizier 
Cuproli ſuppreſs'd the Coffee-Houſes at Conſtantinople; 
which Suppreſſion, tho ſtill on foot, does not yet prevent the 
publick Uſe of the Liquor there. 

Thevenot, the Traveller, was the firſt who brought it into 
France; and a Greek Servant, called Paſgua, brought into 
England by Mr. Dan. Edwards, a Turky Merchant, in 1652, 
to make his Coffee, firſt ſet up the Profeſſion of Coffee-Man, 
and introduc'd the Drink among us. Tho ſome ſay Dr. Har- 
vey had us'd it before. 1 255 1 

The Word Coffee is originally Arabic: the Turks pro- 
nounce it Cahueh, and the Arabs Cabeua h; which ſome Au- 
thors maintain to be a general Name for any thing that takes 
away the Appetite : others for any thing that promotes ap 
petite ; and others, again, for any thing that gives Strengt 
and Vigour. | ys 

The Mahometans, tis obſery'd, diſtinguiſh three Kinds of 
Cahouah ; the firſt is Wine, or any Liquor that inebriates ; 
the ſecond is made of the Pods that contain the Coffze-Berry ; 
this they call the Sultana's Coffee, from their having firſt in- 
troduc'd it, on account of its heating leſs than the Berry, as 
well as its keeping the Bowels open: the third is that made 
with the Berry it ſelf; which alone is us'd in Europe, the 
Pods being found improper for Tranſportation. Some Euro- 


Feans who imported the Pods, call'd them the Plower of the 
Coffee Tree, 7 | | 


The deep brown Colour of the Liquor, occaſion d its being 
firſt call'd Sy 
cious Name it firſt gain'd ground in Europe. 


SC The 


rup of the Indian Mulberry ; under which ſpe- 


—— 


The Preparation of Coffee conſiſts in roaſting, or giving it 
a juſt Degree of Torrefaction, on an earthen, or metalline 
Plate, till it have acquir'd a browniſh hue, N deepon all 
Sides: Tis then ground in a Mill, as much as ſerves the preſent 
occaſion. A proper quantity of Water is next boil'd, and 
the ground Coffee put in it. After it has boil'd ſufficiently, 
tis taken from the Fire; and the Decoction having ſtood a 
while to ſettle and fine, they pour, or decant it into Diſhes. 
The Cuſtom is to drink Coffee as hot as poſſible, with Su- 
ar; tho the Turks don't trouble themſelves to take off its 
kiss with any Sugar: their Grandees add to each Diſh 
a drop of Eſſence of Amber; others boil with it a couple of 
Cloves ; others a little Indian Aniſe ; others Cacouleh, or 


the Grain of the Cardamum minus. | 
Coffee is one of the Neceſſaries the Turks are oblig'd to 


furniſh their Wives withal. 
The ordinary Method of roaſting Coffee among us, is in a Tin 
cylindrical Box, full of Holes; thro the middle whereof runs a 
Spit : under this is a ſemicircular Hearth, wherein is a large 

arcoal Fire : By * of a Jack, the Spit turns ſwift, and 
ſo roaſts ; being now and then taken up to be ſhaken, When 
the Oil riſes, and it's grown of a dark brown Colour, it is 
emptied into two Receivers, made with large Hoops, whoſe 
bottoms are Iron Plates, theſe ſhut into : There the Coffee 
is ſhaken, and left till almoſt cold ; and if it look bright and 
oily, tis a Sign 'tis well done. | 

Coffee is taken with very different, nay frequently with 
directly oppoſite Intentions ; ſome uſe it to prevent Sleep, 
others to promote Digeſtion, £9c. 


Its more real Virtues, own'd by the Phyficians, confift in. 


this ; that being an excellent Dryer, it carries off Fumes 
and Diſorders of the Head arifing from too much moiſture, 
diſſipates Megrims, and abſorbs Acrimonies of the Stomach, 
whence its uſe after a Debauch of ſtrong Liquors ; and 
hence alſo its uſe in promoting watching, by bracing the Fibres, 
and rendering'em too tenſe for theRelaxation requir'd in Sleep. 

It likewiſe promotes Circulation, but ſuch beſt with People 


of a pretty corpulent Habit ; being found hurtful to thoſe 


who are thin, lean, dry, and of a bilious Temperament ; as 
it dries up the Nerves, and inclines them to "Tremors : 'tis 
ſaid to be prejudicial likewiſe to thoſe who digeſt too faſt, 
where the Circulation is too quick, or where there is a ſpit- 
ting of Blood arifing from the Mouths of any of the Veins 
and Arteries being too open, or the Blood too thin and ſharp. 

The oily Matter that ſeparates from the Coffee, and a 
pears on its ſurface when roaſted, and its particular Smell, 
which diſtinguiſhes it from Peas, Beans, Rye, Sc. which 
ſome ſubſtitute in lieu of Coffee, are to be the real Indications 
of its Effects. If confider'd with regard to the Oils drawn 
by the Retort, this, as well as that, contains volatile Prin- 
ciples, both ſaline and ſulphureous. | 

"Tis to the Diſſolution of its Salts, and the Mixture of its 
Sulphurs in the Blood, that its chief Faculty of promoting 
Watchfulneſs is to be attributed: Hence alſo its Property 
of promoting Digeſtion, of precipitating Foods, of prevent- 
ing EruQations, and correcting Acrimonies of the Stomach, 
when taken after Meals. | 

Hence alſo that Fermentation in the Blood, ſerviceable to 
corpulent People : hence alſo its diuretick Virtue. By Ex- 
2 'tis found of ſervice to drink a Glaſs of Water be- 

ore Coffee, to render it laxative ; to mix it with Milk, or 
Cream, to extinguiſh its Sulphurs, embarraſs its ſaline Prin- 
ciples, and render it nouriſhing. 

S. Pauli, a Daniſh Phyſician, maintains that it enervates 
Men, and renders them incapable of Generation: And tis 
certain the Turks attribute the ſame Effects to it; and from 
the immoderate uſe hereof, account for that thinneſs of In- 
habitants found in Provinces formerly the beſt peopled. 
But this Opinion is refuted by Du Four. 

F. Mallebranch gave the Royal Academy of Sciences an 
Account of a Perſon cur'd of an Apoplexy, by giving him 
ſeveral Clyſters of Coffee. : 

The Tree that produces the Coffee, is a Kind of Arabic 
Jaſmin : The Berry, when ripe, is found as hard as Horn ; 
which gave occaſion to an Opinion, that the People of the 
Kingdom of Jemen in Arabia felix, where it is cultivated, 
ſteep'd in boiling Water, or bak'd in a Furnace all the Cof- 
fee they fold abroad, to prevent its growing any where elle. 

"Tis ſaid, it yields a Revenue upwards of five Millions 
per Annum. Nor will that appear any wonder, when we 
confider that in London alone, beſides the Conſumption in 
pouch Houſes, ſome have computed three thouſand Coffee- 

ouſes. In the three Kingdoms are yearly expended one 
hundred Tonn of Caffee Berries; in England alone ſeventy : 
which at 3ool. per Tonn, a moderate Price, amounts to 
21000 J. Sterling. 

COFFER, Capſa, in Architecture, a ſquare depreſſure 
or ſinking, in each Interval between the Modillions of the 
Corinthian Cornice ; ordinarily fill'd up with a Roſe, ſome- 
times a Pomegranate, or other Enrichment. See Mop rox. 
; Theſe Sinkings, call'd alſo Pannels, are of different Figures 
in the Compartiments of Vaults and Soffits. See SorriT. 
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Coryxx, in Fortification, is an hollow | 
a dry Moat, from fix to ſeven Foot 3 Lodgmen, hy 
eighteen Foot broad : the upper Part uf from fxtor, 
of Timber rais'd two Foot ibove the Lebe ade of we 

8 t e Level of 
which little 7 has e laden with Fa * 
covering; and ſerves as a Parapet, wi "for in 
Duren, 5 gs pet, with Embraſy, * U 

he Beſieged generally make uſe of 
pulſe the Be egers, — they Ae, 125 
*Tis nearly the ſame thing with a C ponier, "Y 
this laſt is ſometimes made beyond the ba 
Glacis, and the Coffer always in the 
its P N 8 ER E. 

It differs from the Traverſe, and Ga! 
latter are made by the Beſiegers, and W that tieſ 
W. e Soc. er by th Be. 

o ſave themſelves from the Fire of ti 
ſiegers throw up the Earth on that ſide 8 5, be he. 
. COFFERER of he King's Honſbold, a prin 0 fe 
in the Court, next under the Com ptroler; * * Office 
ing-Houſe, and elſewhere at other times, has 3 ſ ek dm 
and Overſight of other Officers of the Houſe, fbr fl 
Demeanor and Carriage in their Offices: to «5 er good 
pays the Wages. See HovsnorLD, Corrine 3 be 

COGGESHAL'S Sliding Rule, an Inſtrume ue Ke, 
Gaging, ſo called from its Inventor: See its De 
* 8 2 22 SLIDING Rule. elenpun 

ITATION, the Act or Operati * 
TaiN RING. „ Thinking Se 

COGNATION, in the Civil Law, the f 
between all the Deſcendents from the Ee of Rela 
Males e ace by 4 1 it is diſtinguiſh'd from — 
tion, which only comprehends the Deſcen r 
Sex. See ee e Mil 

In France, for the Succeſſion to the Crown they follo 
nation; in England, Spain, &c. Cognation, Women = + 
to the Succeſſion, according to the degree of Proxim: * 
default of Males, or their Deſcendents from Branch to Br. ; 

In the Roman Law, the Words Cognatio and cue 
taken in a more limited Senſe ; Cognatio fignifying on! ry 
Bond of Relation between the Deſcendents from he ny 
Stock on the Woman's fide ; and Cegnati thoſe hn 
whom there was ſuch a Bond of Relation ſubſiſting, 
TO or COGNISANCE, in Heraldry, See 

CoGNI1ZANCE, in Law, is the Acknowledomen | 
or Confeſſion of a thing done. In this Senfe $4 . 
noſcens latro. . * 

The Word is alſo uſed for a Power or Juriſdiction: Thus 
Cognizance of Pleas, is an Ability to call a Plea out of 20. 
ther Court ; which no one but the King can do, unlel he 
can ſhew a particular Charter for it. 

Sometimes it is uſed for an Audience, or hearing of a Mt 
ter judicially; as, to take Cognizance. 

CooNIzANCE, again, is uſed for a Badge on a Waterman, 
or Servingman's Sleeve, which is commonly the Givers 
Creſt, whereby he is diſcern'd to belong to this or that No 
bleman, or Gentleman. 

COGNISOR, or CONNUSOR, is he that paſſeth, a 
acknowledgeth a Fine of Lands and Tenements to another, 
Sce CoGN1zANCE. 

COHABITATION, implies a Concubinage, Copulation 
or Carnal Knowledge between two Perſons : but 'tis rarely 
uſed except in a criminal Senſe. See Coxcukixx. 

CO-HEIR, a Perſon who ſhares an Inheritance or Eſtate 
with another. See HE IR. | 

COHERENCE, a School-Term, applied to Propoſitions 
Diſcourſes, c. which have a Connection or Dependence 
on one another. | 

COHESION, or COHASION, in Phyſicks, the Aion 
whereby the Particles, or primary Corpuſcles whereof naturil 
Bodies conſiſt, are connected, or bound together, fo as to form 
Particles; and thoſe, again, kept together, ſo as to form 
ſenſible Maſſes, or Bodies. See PAR TICLE, Boy, Ec 

The Cauſe of this Coheſſon, or the Nexus Materie, hi 
extremely perplex'd the Philoſophers of all Ages. In alte 
Syſtems of Phyſicks, Matter is ſuppos'd originally to be in 
minute, indiviſible Atoms. See MaTTER. 

How, and by what Principle theſe ſeveral diſtin Corp 
cles ſhould come firſt join'd and combin'd into little Syſt 
and how they ſhould come to perſevere in that State 0 N 
on; is a Point of the moſt difficulty, and even of the m 
importance of any in Phyſicks. | * 

e moſt popular Opinion, is that ſo ſtrenuouſly defen n 
by J. Bernoulli, de gravitate Atheris ; who account. . 
the Cohe/70r2 of the Parts of Matter, from the uniform ro 
ſure of the Atmoſphere : confirming this Doctrine from * . 


known Experiment of two which 


poliſh'd marble Planes; 1 
cobere very ſtrongly in the open Air, but eaſily drop àl 


in an exhauſted Receiver. lin 
But tho this Theory might ſerve tolerably well to 2 
the Cobeſton of Compoſitions, or greater Collections o — 


con 


imitive Corpuſcles, whereof the Corpuſcles 


ies are com 


ron Jellvers his Doctrine of Cohe/fon: thus: 


art with a great Force; to account for 
nn Lee Bina Fol. recourſe to a kind of hook- 


7 which in effect, is nothing elſe but to beg the 
ed Atos 

Thing in J d by Reſt ; i. e. in effect, by nothing 
Bodies 2 e Motions, 7. e. by a rela- 
at all 3 & among themſelves. For my ſelf, it rather appears 
tive re he Particles of Bodies cohere by an attractive 


to me, e they tend mutually toward each other: 


Force, m in the very point of Contact, is very great; 
which _— is wy 1 little farther diſtance is quite 
5 1TR ACTION. 

inſenfible — Bodies be ſo hard, as by Experience 
and ſome of em to be, and yet have a great many 
vr within em, and conſiſt of Parts only laid to- 
doubt thoſe ſimple Particles which have no 
chin em, and which were never divided - into Parts, 

& be vaſtly harder. See Marr. 
© For ſuch hard Particles | way he into a Maſs, can't poſſi- 
bly touch in more than a few Points : and therefore much 
les Force is requir d to ſever them than to break a ſolid 
Particle whoſe Parts touch throughout all their Surfaces, 
aibot any intermediate Pores or Interſtices. But how 


ſuch hard articles, only laid together, and touching only 


in a few Points, ſhould come to cohere ſo firmly as in fact 
ve find they do, is inconceivable ; unleſs there be ſome 
Cauſe, whereby they are attracted and preſs'd together. 
© Now, the ſmalleſt Particles of Matter may cohere by the 
trongelt Attractions, and conſtitute larger; whoſe attract- 
ing Force is feebler : And, again, many of theſe larger 
Particles cohering, may conſtitute others ſtil] larger ; whoſe 
attractive Force is {till weaker ; and fo on for ſeveral Suc- 
ceſſions, till the Progreſſion end in the biggeſt Particles, 
on which the Operations in Chymiſtry, and the Colours of 
Natural Bodies do depend; and which by cobering com- 
poſe Bodies of a ſenſible Magnitude.* See HARDN ESS, 
prulpirr, and FIRMNESS. 
The different _ of Coheſion, conſtitute Bodies of 
lifferent Forms and Properties. 


Thus, the ſame great Author obſerves, that the Particles of 


Fluids which don't cohere too ſtrongly, and are ſmall enough 

o render em ſuſceptible of thoſe Agitations which keep 
Liquors in a Fluor, are moſt eaſily ſeparated and rarefied in- 
12 and make what the Chymiſts call Yolatile Vo- 
lies; rarefying with an eaſy heat, — again condenſing with 
z moderate cold. See VoLATILI TV. | 

Thoſe whoſe Particles are groſſer, and fo leſs ſuſceptible of 
Agitation, or cohere by a ſtronger Attraction, are not ſepa- 
able without a greater degree of Heat; and ſome of em not 
yithout Fermentation: and theſe make what the Chymiſts 
all Ex A Bodies. See FIXATION. 

COHOBATION, in Chymiſtry, a repeated Diſtilla- 
tion of the ſame Matter, with the Liquor drawn from it ; 
that Liquor being again and again return'd upon the Mat- 
er left at the bottom. See DisTILLATION. 

The 1 of this Operation is to open the Pores, and 
ſeparate and volatilize the ſpirituous Part. 
| Cobobation is a kind of Circulation; only differing from 
i in this, that the Liquor is drawn off in Cohobation as in 
ommon Diſtillation, and thrown back again; whereas in 
Circulation it riſes and falls in the ſame Veſſel, without ever 
ing carried out. See CIRCULATION. 

COHORT, Cohors, among the Romans, a Body of Infan- 
try, confiſting of five or fix hundred Men ; anſwering in moſt 
7p to our Battalion. 

The Cohort was divided into three Maniples, or Compa- 
z the Maniple into two Centuries ; and the Century in- 
0 » hundred Men. See Maxiruruvs, CxxnTusy, 9c. 

Ut. firſt Centurion in a Cohort was called Primipilus ; 
* te the Eagle, or Standard of the Legion. See PRIMuI- 

A Legion conſiſted of fix Cohorts. See Ltc1on. 

Ab 1 the Arm was rang'd in order of Battel, the Co- 
K vere diſpos d in the following manner: The firſt Cohort 

* the right of the firſt Line, as the Companies of 
Datura! ng in our Beret z the reſt follow'd in their 
M er ſo that the third was in the Centre of the 
a Toad of the Legion, and the fifth on the left : the ſe- 
be thirg 2 2 and third; and the fourth between 
ond Line in tic The five remaining Cohorts ſorm'd a 
ind the Gr V —_— Order: Thus the ſixth was be- 

The tirſt, third A 2 oe ry | | 5 | | 
it leaſt it ann. and fifth Cohorts were eſteem'd the beſt ; 
dete lool PPears ſo from the Poſts they took up, which 

C bold on by the R > P- 

Marins was ch ans as the moſt important. 
oborts, © firſt who divided the Roman Forces into 


1 
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falls ſhort of accounting for that firſt Cobeſſon of The Word ptoperly Ggnific the Area, Tard, or Space 
| '& 4 
ard, homogeneous Bodies which touch 


eſtion. Others imagine, that the Particles of 


COT 


before the Door of a Hou 

COIF, the Badge of a Serjeant at Law; who is hence 
alſo called Serjeant of the Coir. See SERIE ANMr. 

The Coif is of Lawn, and wore on the Head, under tho 
Cap when they are created, and ever after. 

e Uſe of the Coif was to cover the Tonſuram Clerica- 

lem, otherwiſe called, Corona Clericalis ; becauſe the Crown 
of the Head was cloſe ſhav'd, and only a Border of Hair left 
around the lower Part, which gave it the Appearance of a 
Crown. See Crown, TENIA, &c. 
_ COIN, or Matrice, in the Manufactury of Money, Me- 
dals, Counters, Sc. is a piece of Steel well temper'd, four 
or five Inches high, ſquare at bottom, and round a-top ; 
whereon are engraved, Dent-wiſe, or Eu creux; with Pun- 
chions and other Inſtruments, the ſeveral Figures, MiFks, £5c. 
to be ſtruck on the Monies, c. See MaTrICE. 

For the manner of engraving of the Coins ; ſee Encx A- 
VING o Steel, 

Coin is more generally us'd for a Piece of Metal, con- 
verted into Money, by the impreſſing of certain Marks or 
Figures thereon, See Money. 

Or, Coin may be defin'd, a Species of Money, ſtruck with 
a Hammer, or Mill. See Corxnacs. 

Hence, Coin differs from Money, as the Species does from 
the Genus. Money is any Matter, whether Metal, Wood, 
Leather, Glaſs, Horn, Paper, Fruits, Shells, Kernels, Qc. 
which have courſe as a Medium in Commerce. 

Coins are a particular Branch of Monies, vis. ſuch as are 
made of Metal, Gold, Silver, or Copper, and ſtruck accord- 
ing to a certain Proceſs, call'd Coinage. | i 

It is obſerv'd, under the Article 2 that the preciſe 
Epocha of the Invention of Money is not known; tis too 
antient for our Annals: And if we might argue from the 
Neceſſity and Obviouſneſs of the Thing, muſt be nearly co- 
eval with the World. | | 

Whether Coins be of equal Antiquity, may admit of ſome 


doubt; eſpecially as molt of the antient Writers are fo fre- 


quent and expreſs in their mention of Leather Monics, Pa- 
per Monies, wooden Monies, £&c. Some, however, maugre 
all this, are of opinion that the firſt Monies were of Me- 
tal: the Reaſons they give, are the Firmneſs, Neatneſs, 
Cleanlineſs, Durableneſs, and Univerſality of Metals; which, 
however, do rather conclude, they — to have been ſo, 
than that they actually were ſo. 

In effect, the very Commodities themſelves were the firſt 
Monies, i. e. had courſe for one another by way of exchange; 
and it was the difficulty of cutting, or dividing certain Com- 
modities, and the impoſſibility of doing it without great 
Loſs, that firſt put *em on the Expedient of a general Me- 

dium. See Txuckins. | 

Indeed, thus much may be ſaid in behalf of Coins, that, 
on this view, *twas natural for em to have their firſt recourſe 
to Metals; as being almoſt the only things whoſe Goodneſs, 


and as it were Integrity, is not diminiſh'd by Partition; be- 


ſides the Adyantages above expreſs'd, and the Convenien- 
cies of melting, and returning em again into a Maſs of any 
fize or weight. See Excnancs. 

"T'was probably, then, this Property of Metals which firſt 
actuflom'] People, who traffick'd together, to account 'em in 
lieu of Quantities of other Merchandiſes in their Exchanges ; 
and at length to ſubſtitute em wholly in their ſtead: and 
thus aroſe Money: As it was theirother Property to preſerve 
any Mark or Impreflion a long time, which confirm'd 'em in 
the Right; and thus was the firſt riſe of Coins. 

In the firſt Ages, each Perſon cut his Metal into pieces of 
different Sizes and Forms, according to the Quantity to be 

iven for any Merchandize, or according to the Demand of 
Ss Seller, or the Quantity ſtipulated between them: To 
this end they went to Market, loaden with Metal, in pro 
tion to the Purchaſe to be made, and furniſh'd with Inſtru- 


ments for portioning it, with Scales for dealing it out, ac- - 


cording as occafion requir'd. | 

By degrees it was tound more commodious to have Pieces 
ready weigh'd ; and as there were different Weights re- 

uir'd, according to the Value of the different Wares, all 
thoſe of the ſame Weight began to be diſtinguiſh'd with 
the ſame Mark, or Figure: Thus were Coins carried one 
ſtep further. 

Ar length, the growing Commerce of Money beginning to 
be diſturb'd with Frauds, both in the Weights and the Mat- 
ter, the publick Authority interpos d; and hence the firſt 
Stamps or Impreſſions of Money; to which ſucceeded the 
Names of the Moniers ; and at length the Effigies of the 
Prince, the Date, Legend, and other Precautions to prevent 
the Alteration of the Species: And thus were Coius com- 
pleated. See COMMERCE. 

On the Foot whereon Money no ſtands, tis divided into 
real, or effective Money; and imaginary Money, or Money 
of Accompt. 


Jnagi- 
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Imaginary Money, or Money of Accompt, is that which Deniet, equal to 4 of a Farthing Ste... 

has 1 = Species ; but is rather a Sum of ſe- . 1 —y Sterl, © 

veral Species, invented or retain'd to facilitate Accompts, by ir. 

keeping them on a fix d footing, not to be chang'd like the LIKE. 72 K 

current Coins, which the Sovereign Power either raiſes or Iz el Parinis equal to o: . ft 

lowers at pleaſure, according to the Occaſions of the State. 245280 & [20 |Livre, A „ 443 
Of this Kind, among us, are Pounds, Nobles, Marks, &c. 602400 65 | 7 |Ecus,C Its 

among the French, Livres, Sc. See PounD, LIyxE, Oc. 2 n 
For the ſeveral Imaginary Monies uſed in the ſeveral Parts The Louis d'Or, or French Piſtole, war 6 

of Europe, &c. with their Proportions and Reductions, ſee 10 Livres, but has ſince riſen as high 43 Is, 

Monzv. ; 7 us *tis valued at 168. Sterling, 0. b 

Real, or Effeftive Money, is that which has an actual 
Exiſtence, in real Species of Gold, Silver, Cc. See SPECIES. Spaniſh Cons. 


Such are, among us, Shillings, Guineas, &c. the Liſt of : . 
g 8 Id ith their In KY ain, and the States de din th 
which, uſed in the ſeveral Parts of the World, wi Coin 3. . Piſtole; above hic is ch > Dost 5 abe Gy 


Reductions, are as follows. Piece of four Piſtoles; and under it the Halt big, a 
Modern Cons, or current Species of Europe, Afia, va muſt be added the Om of Gold. See Piers, to 
Africa, and America. The Silver Money are the Piaſtre, or Piece of LE, 

» 6 | Reals, and its Diminutions ; as alſo the ſimple Reg ville 

) in 


. he Earth, Diminution. See REAL. 
All the current Species in the four Quarters of the Earth, The Copper Coins are the Ochavos, or Octavos which 
? ae 


| Shells and 
at this Day, are either made * m Or Ar Shells 06 of two Kinds, the one equal to four Maravedis, and ordi 


Fruits, 2 ö ] 
i in. and Lead; to Tily call'd Quarta; the other double this, and na 
Tho Mou ave Cond irs, Ee A : 7 : laitly, the Maravedis. See Man avm oubl 


which may be added Billon, a mixture of Silver 3 t muſt beobſerv'd, that in Sin they have M 
3 new One 


r in a certain proportion. : . 
"I Fon ay 1 uſed beſide Gold, Silver, Copper, and old. The old, current in Sevil, Cadiæ, Andaluſſa, * 


Billon. In ſome part of the Eaſt Indies, they likewiſe uſe other Places, is worth 25 Per Cent. more than the N 
2 pp af to Shells and Fruits, they are the ſmall rent at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. i. e. Ps 
Money of ſeveral Nations in Ala, Africa, and America. old, is equal to 125 Pounds new. This difference i; ow 
to their King Charles II. who in 1688, to prevent the % 
Britiſh Cons. port of Money abroad, rais'd it 25 per Cent, which, how. 


ver, he was only able to effect in part; ſe LY 
In England, the current Species of Gold, are the Gui- retaining the * Rate. Part; Teveral Provinces il 


nea, Half Guinea, Jacobus, Laureat, Angel, and Roſe· No- 
ble: the four laſt of which are now ſeldom met with, hav- Value of the Spaniſh Coins; 


ing been moſt of them converted into Guineas, chiefly | g 2 
Akin the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. Sce Gor. Maravedis old, ſomewhat above g of a Far thing Sterling 
The Silver Coins are the Crown, Half Crown, Shillings and 4 |Quarta, 


Sixpences, See SILVER. 8 | 2 15 or double Quarta. l. A Fl 
3 z 


Copper Coins are Halfpennies and Farthings. See Coryzs, « | 4x Real, old Plata, equal to 0:0: 6 


| 
5 122 e. $ ( 
Value and Proportions of the Engliſh Corxs. $12]68[34|5 Pieces of Eight, or Piaſtre, o: 4: 6 
Farthing 2048|2721136]32| 4 |Piſtole, 0 :1):6 : 
. / ] 
2 — op i | | Portugueſe Coins. 
illing. 
32.4.5 8 8 Thoſe of Gold are the Milleray, or St. Stephen, and the 
120 60 E22 Moeda d'Oro, or, as we call it, the Moidore ; w ich is properly 
2400120 . | their Piſtole : above this are Doppio Moedas, or double 
960 | 480 | 20 Piſtoles; and quadruple Species equal to five Piſtoles. Ser 
ros8l 50g | 21 Mo1Dos E. : | | 
OY By Their Silver Coins are the Cruzada ; Pataca, or Piece of 
Eight ; and the Vintain, whereof they have two forts, the 
The Carolus, one Silver, and the other Billon. 


or Laureat 


The Res is of Copper, which ſerves 'em in Accompts, a 
the Maravedis does the Spaniards. 


In Scotland, by the Articles of the Union, tis appointed, 


that all the Coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and the ſame Res, or Rez, equal to 3 of a Farthing Sterling; 


Accompts obſerv'd N Till then, the Scors had 20 Vintain. 
their Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, as in England; but their 2 | 
Pound was but twenty Pence Engliſb, and the others in Pro- „ — If Pico 1 5 | a 
portion: Accordingly, their Mark was 13 6. Scorch, current 1000 | 50 | 25 [Mi-moeda,or Half Piſtole, equals o: 13: 6 
in England at 13+ d. their Noble in proportion. 2000-[to0| 5 | 2 Moeda d'Oro, or Piſtole, 1: 1:0 R 
Befide hw, they had or Te ves. I 1 4000 [200] 10 2 [Doppio Moeda, or double Piſt. 2: 14: 9 
>ence ; their Penny : of that of England: es baſe 244 oa, 2E 1 
oney of Achiſons, Babees, and Placks. The Bodle, 3 of 20000 yoo 2511016 Ducat of fine Gold, 6:15: 0 ot 
the Pence, +5 of the Achiſon, + of the Babee, and z of the F | | 01 
Plack. Dutch CoiNs. 


In ireland, the Coins are as in England, vis. Shilling, Thoſe of Silver are Crowns, or Dollars, Ducatoons, Flv 


Pence, Sc. with this difference, that their Shilling, or Har- rins, and Eſchalins, each whereof has its Diminution. The 
„is but equal to nine Pence Sterling; whence their Pound Stiver, or common Shilling, is of Hillon; the Duft, an | 
is only 3 of ours, or 155. Penny of Copper. a * 
French Coins, P . 
The only Gold Coin now current in France, is the Lewi- IT * 4 
dore, or Louis d'Or, with its Diviſions, which are 3 and 13 Gros. eG 
8 7 Multiples, which are the double and quadruple Louis. 12 8 | 2 jStuyver, or Shilling common .: c*5; | 
e Lovis. . Dee f illi 0: | 
Till the Year 1700, they had Gold Lys, and Ecus, or 22 [42721 _ 8 unn : 0 ler 
Crowns; but they are now no more. 236160 40% 203＋ Florin, or Guilder, 2 anc 
The Silver Coins are the Ecus, Crowns, or white Louis's, 70981480120] 60110{ 3 Doller, or Ducatoon, o: 6 


with their Diminutions, iz. 4 and 4 ; and Pieces of ten Sols, 
and of 3 . Sor, 2 Flemiſh Col xs. 1 
The B: oins are of two Kinds, each called Sols; ſome Thoſe of ide Phili 
of 15 Deniers, others 21. To theſe may be added the De- and ot ee e Bn ba 
hers 2 in the Lionnois, Provence, Dauphine, and Thoſe of Silver are Tale Rixdollars, hog 9 
other Parts. : li : 
Laſtly, the Copper Coin is the Liard, equal to three De- ace, and Gulden « nee 1 
niers ; and is ordinarily called the Double. 
Their general Value is as in the following Table: For Par- | 
ticulars, ſee the particular Heads, | Tum 


Patard, or | 

roge = . 
1 — sti ver, equal to WoW 17 
wit — billing. ES LO 
96 f 2 7 Gulden. 02 22 030 
286 —f 50 FL 24 Rixdollar, Dollar, Patag. o: 4 : 6 
Le Ei Llimperial. O0 211: 3 


N. ow, 7 ſume Foot with the Crown, or Piece of Eight. 


German Cons. 


cats, which are of various Kinds; 
Gals 6.8 Florins : of this laſt Kind there are 


Oboli hen ＋ Silver ; beſide Rixdollars and Izelottes, 
ſome all of that Metal 


115 a of Copper, are the Creux, or Kreuxer, and Fenin. 
Fenin, equal to z of a Farthing Sterling. 
8 Creux, or Kreuxer. 


bolus. J. 

Izelotte. O: 
1 [Gulden, or Florin, ©: 
7 77 Rixdol. or Dollar. o : 


— > w.ne 6 
AON. 


Oo 
I=| 2:5 1 Ducat. O: 
Ttalian Coins. 


ln Taly, the Several States have ſeveral current Monies : 
tho there are ſome common to them all; ſuch as the Piſtole 
of Gold, and the Ducatoon and Florin of Silver; which be- 
ing of various Weights, Firmneſs, and Value, ſee under the 
Aricles PisroLE, Duc aroo, Ec. f oh 

Thoſe peculiar to Rome, are the Julios, of Silver, the 
Pigaatelle of Billon; and the Bayoco, Demi-Bayocos, and 

uadrine of Copper. Venice has its Sequins of Gold; its 
Tas, or Ducatoons, and Derlingues of $:/ver. — Naples 
its Carlins—— Mourgues its Monacos, or Crowns, and its 
Louis's of fix Sols ——Genos its Croifats. Savoy and 
Piemont, its Lys; all Silver. This laſt State has likewiſe 
Papiroles, and Cavales of Hillon. 


E S. g. Sterl. g 5 
| . : o = make a 
, equals — „ 6e Eichen 
0 Bayoco, 5 of the Julio = © : o Penny and 3. 
Pignatelle, c of the Julio = : 05 of z of a Penny, or 
of near z a Far. Sterl. 
Juſtine = 4 : 9 | 
Derlingue, 3 of the Juſtine = x : 22 
4 Carlin = OY 
Monaco = — — <4 4 
Sequin — 9 2 2 
Croiſa = =—— — 4 : 4 


$1 Coins, are Ratzes, and Blazes; of Dillon. 


Y Ratze, equal to 43 and +5 of a Penny Sterling, 

6 Joy of Bern, nearly on the ſame Footing with the 

0 tze. 

l ' Poliſh Coixs. 

: Bchide the Rixdollars ſtruck here, which are common to 
aer Countries ; the Poles ſtrike Silver Roups, Abras, and 

Croats, ; S. 4. Ster I. 
e h x 
6 Groch — oO 2 o and a 


Daniſh Cons, are the Horſe, the Marcs Lubs, and 


Scheſdals ud Silver. 8 
. Horle — W N 
Marc Lubs 5 ET Ster I; 
Scheſdal, two Marcs, or Lubs 3 : 0 
ker 0 A. 8 are the Chriſtines, Carolines, and Cava- 
and M oe of Copper the Rouſtique, Alleuvre, Mark, 
Chriſg?: 5: 4. See] 
riſtine . : A * 
Caroline e 1 : 1 2 
— | ava 5 : A 
Alen ue, f of the Mark — o: of and zof - 


"re, - of the Rouſtique O o and zof 

„de bit > Money, properly ſo called, is a kind of Cop. 
Plates, boys x malleable, found in little ſquare Pieces, or 
weiphin — _ thickneſs of three En liſh Crowns, and 
15 © bounds and a half; ſtamp'd at the four Cor- 


th 
dollar, CEN Baht. and current in Sweden for a 


(449) 


dinarily, by reaſon of the baſe Alloy, no more than To 


Muſcovite Coins. | 
There are two Kinds of Copecs in Muſcovy, the one of 
Gola, the other of Silver; che laſt call'd all Denaing, or 
Pence. Their r | 
Copec, or Kapeke of Gold, worth 1: 6; Sterl, but 
current in the Czar's Territories for x : 9 


Copec of Silver, or Denaing of an 5 : Sterl. but 
oval 1 worth :p | $ v 


— I current for 
fomewhat more. 


Poluſk, 2 of the Co — -O : Os 
Muſkoflke, x of the Oypec 0: 01. 


Turkiſh Cor xs. 


The only Gold Species ſtruck in the Grand Seignior's Ter- 
ritories, is the Sultanin, called alſo Scherif, or Sequin. 
Their ſmall Monies are the Para, Paraſi, called alſo Pa- 
rat, and Meidein, and the Aſpre both of Silver. 


s. 4. Sterl. 
9 : © 


Sultanin Scherif, or Sequin, equal to 2 
Ducat of Gold, Or — — 


Para Parat, or Paraſi 8 7 
Shakee of Aleppo and Scandaroow — O0 34 
Aſpre o * 0xbutor- 


. Coins of the Coaſts of Barbary. 


The current Coins truck here are Rubies, Medians, Zi- 
ams, and Metecals ; all of Gold: the laſt of which are 
ſtruck at Morocco, the reſt at Fez, Algiers, and Tunis; 
which befide have Doublas of Silver, and Burbas of _ 
Tunis its Naſaras of Silver, its Blanquilles likewiſe of 
Silver, and Felours of Copper. | 

Other Coins of Africa, are the Merigal of Gold, current 
in Sala, and the Kingdom of Monopotapa; and the Pardo 
of Silver, current in Moſambica. 5. d. Sterl. 

Rubie, equal to 35 Aſpres, or — 129 
Median, 50 Aſpres, or $3 
Ziam, Zian, or Dian, 2 Medians, or "RP 
Metecal, a Kind of Ducat of different Fineneſs, conſe- 
uently of different Value; whence very conſiderable Dif- 
Aculties in Commerce. The Difference ariſes hence, that 
there is no Mint fix' d, or regular Coiners at Morocco, but 
every Zew and Goldſmith ſtrikes Ducats after his own man- 
ner in open Shop. 5. &. Sterl. 
Double, equal to 80 Aſpres, or — 4 : 6 
Burba, + of an Aſpre, or — 0: f 
Blanquille, — 0 224 
Felours, x of the Blanquille, or — o: 0 4 and 32 
Merigal, worth about 
Pardo, | 


— 
— nm nn — 


Perſian Coixs. 


Thoſe are either Silver, or . Gold they have none: 
Of the firſt Kind are the Abaſſi, Mamoudi, Chaye, and 
Biſti: of the ſecond the Kabeſqui, and Half Kabeſqui; 
the Tela, or Cherraſis, indeed is ET ; but tis leſs a Money 
than a Medal, tho it has ſome courſe in Commerce. 

S. 4 


Abaſſi, equal to — * 42 Sterl. 
Mamoudi, Chaye, + the Abaſh, o : 85 
Chaye, + the Mamoudi, — © : 4and;. 


Biſti, ſome Relations make a Coin worth about 1 Penny 
Halfpenny; but others only a Term of Accompts, ſignify- 
ing 10 Dimars, or zes part of a Toman. See Toman. 

Cabequi, or Cabeſque, equals 2, of a Penny Sterl. 

Tela, or Cheraſis, uſually ſtruck at the Acceſſion of a 
new King, and at the Beginning of each new Year ; its 
Weight and Worth various. 


Chineſe Col xs. 


Throughout the Kingdom of China and Tunguin, there 
are not properly any Coins ſtruck; inſtead of theſe, they 
cut their Gold and Silver into little Pieces of different 
weights: Thoſe of Gold, the Dutch, from their Figure, 
which reſembles a Boat, call Golchuts : thoſe of Silver, the 
Natives call Leam ; the Portugueze, Tacls. 

Their ſmall Money is of Copper ; 10 of theſe make their 
Shilling, and 10 of thoſe their Crown, or Leam. | 

Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall Money of Lead, mix'd 
with the Scum of Copper, having Holes in the middle to 
firing em on for the eaſe of numbering : this * is 
called Caxa, Cas, and Pitis; and the String, which uſually 
holds 200, is called Santa. They are ſo very brittle, that 
they never fall without breaking into a great number of Pie- 
ces; and if left all Night in Salt Water, ſtick ſo cloſe toge- 
ther that they can't be ſeparated. 3 

There are two Kinds, great and Hall. 

Golchut, an Ingor, which at 3 J. 3 s. fer Ounce, uſually 
amounts to 101 J. 55. Sterling. 3 | 

Other Golchuts only weigh half as much ; their Value 

in proportion. 


T4 0 Tael, 


£04 Cas?) 0 01 


Tael, or Leam, equal to 6 s. 8 4. Sterling. 
Copper Money f. 5, part of the Tael, or ſomewhat more 


than ; of a Farthing. | | 
Caxa, Cache, or Pitis, £3 or + of a Penny Sterl. 300000 


of theſe are nearly equal to 56 Dutch Pounds. 
Caxa larger, 5 a Piaſtre, or Piece of Eight. 


17 Coins of Japan. 

The Japoneſe ſtrike Coupants, both of Gold and Silver, 
and. SIE ee with Holes in the middle, like thoſe of 
China; 600 of theſe make the Tael. Their other Monies, 
or g1a/i Monies, are Ingots, which they cut like the Chineſe 
of ſerene Weights, chiefly three ; the largeſt, of the weight 
of fix Reals, vis. 48 Taels, the Tael equivalent to, 75 
Dutch Styvers. The ſecond equal to fix Tacls and an halt ; 
and the third to £ of a Real, or 1 Tael =;. , | 

Beſide theſe, they have a ſmall Silver Money, in form of 
round Beans, of no determinate weight, uſually weigh'd b 
Maiſes ; the common Payment being by 10 Maiſes, whic 
make one Tael. | 

Coupant of Gold, weighing x Ounceyl. 5. 4. Sterl, 
6 Drachms ; its Figure a long Oval, . 12. 6 
the longeſt Diameter about 4 In- 
ches, and the ſhorteſt half an Inch. 
Other Coupants of Gold, near 5 of my 1 
former, amounting to about —— - EY 
Coupant of Silver, current at — ©: 4 : 6 
Copper Money, Z of a Farthing. 


Corns of Siam. 

In the Dominions of Siam are ſtruck Gold Pieces five or 
fix Grains heavier than the Half Piſtole of Hain; but theſe 
are rather Pieces of Curiofity, than of Uſe in Commerce. 

Their Silver Coin is the Tical, or Baat; the Diminutions 
whereof are the Mayon, or Seling, Foang, and Sompayc. 
Theſe Pieces are all ſtrangely ſtruck: in form they reſemble 
Nuts, a little flatted at the Extremities ; and are ſome of 
them cloven like Horſe-ſhoes.: On two of the Sides are ſome 


Siameſe Letters, 


neath this is the Cauris. S. d. Sterl. 
Gold Species of Sam, — 7:0 
Tical, or Baat, — — 87 
Mayon, or Seling, 4 of the Tical, — o : 7 and 
Foang, 2 the Mayon, — — 0 35 
Sompayc, + the Foang, — O : 1; ander 
Copper Coin, or Farthing of Siam, O : 0 


Coins of the Coaſts and Iſlands of the Indies. 


The Principal, and thoſe moſt generally current, are Pa- 
gods, Roupies, Larins, Fanos, or Fanons, and Coupans, each 
whereof are ſtruck both of Gold and Silver. 

Beſide theſe general Coins, are particular ones, viz, at 
Goa, S. Thomas's of Gol4.— Along the Perſian Gulf, about 
Mecca, and throughout Arabia, the Larin. — Along the 
Coaſts of Malabar, and at Goa, the Paradao Xeraphin of 
Silver. —At Bantam, the Fardos ; at Malabar, the Tare; at 
Siam the Tical, with its Diminutions the Mayon, Foang, 
Sompayc, and Demi-Foang : all of Silver.—At Surate, Agra, 
and the reſt of Indoſtan, the Pecha, or Peſſa, and Doudous, 
all of Copper.—The Baſarucos and Chedas, of 777. 

3s J. $ 4&4, Sterl. 
Pagod, Gold, denominated from its aa Rd 
preſſion, an Indian Idol, . 
Pagod, Silver, its Value very different; 

the ſmalleſt 8 Tangas, and the Tas. WS We 

ga 90 Baſarucos; equal to 
Roupia, Gola, — 1.11 6 
Roupia, Silver, its Fineneſs and Value various: There are 

three Kinds current, vis. the Roupias Siceas, the Rou- 

pias of Surat, and Roupias of Mageras, 5. 4. Sterl. 
Roupias Siceas, worth at Bengal "FS 
- of Surat FRE A 2 : 62 
—— of Madras — —  : 52 
Note, This is to be underſtood of the new Roupias ; for 
as to the old ones, of each Kind, their Value is leſs : 
thoſe of Maderas, v. g. are but equal to 15. 11 4. Sterl. 
thoſe of Surat, 2 5. and the Siceas 2 5. 44. 
Larin, in form of a round Wire, or Cylinder, ys. d. Sterl. 
equal to the Barrel of a Pen z bent in two : 

ny . mow | pany eh each end, to receive So: 11 

the Impreſſion of lome Arabic. or . 

an *; 4.44" way 5 
Fanos, or Fanon, Gold, is of different Fine- 

neſs, Weight, and Value; the largeſt . 8 

o: 
oy 


The ſmalleſt | — 92 
Fanos, Slver, —. — 1 1 
Coupant, ſee Coins of Japan. £ 
S. Thomas, equal to — 2 8 

Pardao Xeraphin — — 2 2 1 

Fardos — — — 8 84 
Tare — — 9 * 


— — 


Tical, ſee Coĩxs of Siam, 
Pecha, or Peſſa, ce IG bi 
Doudou, 5. of Fanos, or ſomewhat leſg thin. "wy 
Ba ſaruco 1 of a oe, = 91 
to. 
1 


Cheda is of two Kinds, the one Octogon 
current at — — 


1 
The other round 


| 02 
Mogul Corns, , 
In the Dominions of the great Meg, are R 
moudes, and Pechas; the firſt both of Gold and — 
ſecond of Silver alone, and the third of Copper ker; the 
There are others ſtruck by the Princes tribut 
and the Powers bordering on him, ſcarce current Wal to hi 
reſpective Territories: particularly a ſmall $j/yg, 2 their 
by the K. of Matoucha, whoſe Territories lie to = rack 
of Agra, of the Value of the Pecha of Aiagul, b e North 
heavy again.— The Raja of Parra-jajamonta, to balf a 
of Patua, likewiſe ſtrikes ſome little Pieces, both 5 oth 
and Copper, of ſmall Value.— The Raja of Ogden 10 ildep 
mands between Zramporr, Seronge, and Ama dals ; 
Silver Coin, equal to 6 Pence Sterling; and another p 
per, equal to an Halfpenny Sterling.— The King of 
and Pera, a Tin. Money called Cheda.—The Re 4 


chem, little ſlight Gi Pieces, worth about 15 Pens, "4 


Florin, —The King of Camboya ſtrikes only Pieces of $i] b 
and Copper : his Gold, wherein he abounds, is negotiate 8 


Iſland, and thoſe of the Molucca Iſlands, Qrike only Cf 
Coins : they allow foreign Silver Species to be — 


In the Kingdom of Magarate, the great 
Mamoud is equal to —— 
The ſmall half the great one — 0: 53 


Pecha, ſee Coins of the Jes, &c. of India. 


Silver Piece of Matoucha, o : 0! 
Silver Piece of the K. of Ogden, SY: 
2 Piece of the ſame 0 035 
Cheda, ſee Coins of the Iſles, &c. of India. 
Geld Piece of the King of Achem, 1 23 
Tiu Piece of the ſame o 055 
Gold Piece of the King of Macaſſar, taken 25 
by the Durch for a Guilder, 0 8 


To the Number of current Coins which have diſting 


Names to ſpecify em, may be added many more, both in 
Europe and Aſia; only denominated and known from their 


Value: Such are thoſe called fimply Pieces; with the Addi 


tion of their Price: as in Sain, the Piece of eight Reals, in 

England the Piece of 21. Shillings, or Guinea; in France the 

Piece of 4 Francs, Piece of 10 Sols, or Shillings ; Piece of 4 Sol 

Piece of 2 Sols; of 6 Blanks; of zo, 15, 6, 4, Cc. Denien, 

or Pence. See PiECER. 
Shells current in Aſia. 


Theſe ſerve in many Places for Money; and are brought 
from the Maldives, and called in the [dies Cauris : On the 
Coaſts of Africa they change their Name, and are call:d 
Bouges. | 

In America they take a third Name, viz. Porcelains. li- 
deed theſe laſt don't come from the Maldives; there bring 
Shells found in the Weſt. Indies much like thoſe of the EA. 

In the Kingdom of Congo is another Kind of Shells, called 
Zimbi; tho ſome will have them the ſame with the Cauis 

Cauris, Coris, or Bouges, are white Shells, current part 
cularly in the State of the Great Aſegul; dug out of the 
Ground by the Maldivians : 65 are uſually reckon'd equi 
lent to the Pecha, a ſmall Copper Coin, worth about an Hall. 
prey Sterling; which brings each Cauris to 2. of a Penny 

terling. 

Purcelaines are nearly on the ſame Footing with the Gat 
ris, See CAuRls. | 

Zimbi, current particularly in the Kingdoms of Argh 
and Congo. Two thouſand Zimbis make what the M 
call a Macoute; which is no real Money, whereof thei 
none in this Part of Africa, but a manner of ane 
Thus, two Flemiſh Knives they eſteem a Macoute ; a Cop 
5 Baſon, two Pound weight, and 12 Inches Diamctc%, 

acoutes; a Fuſil ten, Cc. 


Fruits current for Coixs. | 
two in 


There are three Kinds of Fruits uſed for Coins; * 
America, particularly among the Mexicans ; which abe 
Cacao and Maiſe : The other in the Zaſt-Jndies, 9% p 
monds ; brought thither from Lar, and growing int 
farts of Arabia. : uu 

Cacao, 15 of theſe are eſteem'd equivalent to à Har 
Real, or 7 Pence Sterling. Mail 

2 


518. A 


* 
* I * - 
> ” * 
F O 1 
o 


(25) 


A to be a common Money fince the Diſco- 


Maiſe has 2 * the Europeans. 


Year proves more or 


here the Cauris are not current. 
re chiefly 2 ade to this Fruit, the 


oney is higher or lower: In a common Year, 


Llue of the are ſet againſt a Peſcha, or Halfpenny Sterling; 


\ Almonds 

hich brings ee 
5 mu 

2 are as follow. 


Antient Co1Ns. 


h Almond to 2 of a Farthing. 


/ 


Value and Proportion of the W | WS 


8 
Sgcksh — 00-0 67.3.5. 
Fog” —|Shekel — 00 : 02 : 33 
—[——| - [Maneh Yes 
1200 120 69 Minah Hebraica en 
6550605000 3001 50 Talent 342 : 03 : 09 


90 LF: 07 
1 16 6 
5475 


golidus Aureus, or Sextula, worth 
giclus Aureus, worth 


A Talent of Gold, worth 


| and Proportion of the antient Grecian Corxs. 
Value 7 S. d. grs.Sterl. 


be Modern Coins, or Monies : Thoſe of 


Ad. Sterl, 


oo: 00 - I fs 


3 3 o 2010 

7 Chaleus — — . — whos fg. 

—[Dichalcus ——— — 9 2302177 
314 2 [Hemiobolium eon 
© | 8 | 4 Pbolus — — 92 12:13 
rz piabolum—:— — 22 
= F 16 U 4| 2 Tetrobolum —— » 20 
55 [24 [12s [3 [13] Prachma 1 
14 9775 1 Didrachmum — 12322 
7 7 2 4s aſt: 7 4|2 Tetradrachm.Stater 22720 
ec zar z0 Joa 2 


Nut Of theſe the Drachma, Didrachm, c. were of Fil- 
for the moſt part of Braſi. The other 
Parts, as Tridrachm, Triobolus, &c. were ſometimes 


ver, the reſt 


coin 4. 


Note alſo, the Drachma is here, with the generality of 
Authors, ſuppos'd equal to the Denarius : tho there's 
elieve, the Drachma was ſomewhat the 


Reaſon to 
weightier. See DRACHMA. 


The Grecian Gold Cin was the Stater Au- Al. 5s. 


reus, weighing two Attick Drachms, or half 


of the Stater Argenteus ; and exchanging po: 16 1; 


uſually for 25 Attic Drachms of Silver; in 
our Money 


According to our Proportion of Gold to Silver 1 : 00 


d. 


9 


There were likewiſe the Stater Cyzicenus, 2 0:18: x 


changing for 28 Attick Drachms, or 

Stater Philippicus, and Stater Alexandrinus, 
of the ſame Value. / 

Stater Daricus, according to Foſephus, — 
50 Attick Drachms, or — 5 

Stater Cræſius, of the ſame Value. 


Value and Proportion of the Roman Coils. 
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Gold Coin was the Aureus, whichy!. s. 4. 
Van d generally double the Nenarius ; the ; 
eas . according to the firſt Pro- CI 4 38 
ne ol Coinage mention'd by Pliny, was 
Os : to the Proportion that obtains now | 
cord; 83 Wang ene ; . 
ona 15 to the Decuple Proportion, menti- 10 


and Zulins Pollur, worth — S 12 


According to the P 


Y th « 
Vine Aureus exchang'd for 25 Denarii, its 


— — 


roportion mention'd by Ta- 
"he d which e obtain'd, where- (__ 3 
16:14 


Coin, in Architecture, a kind of Die, cut diagonal wiſe, 
after the manner of the Flight of a Staircaſe; ſerving at bot- 
tom to ſupport Columns in a Level; and at top to corre& 
the Inclination of an Entablature, ſupporting a Vault. 

Theſe Coins have alſo the ſame effect with round Baluſ- 
ters, which are not inclined according to any Flight. | 

Coin is allo us'd for a Corner, or folid Angle, compos'd of 
two Surfaces inclined towards each other ; whether hte An- 
gle be exterior, as the Coin of a Wall, a Tree, c. or inte- 
rior, as the Coin of a Chamber, or Chimney: from the Word 
Cuneus, Wedge. See Quoin. 


COINAGE, or Coining, the Art or Act of manufacturing, 
or making Money. See MoNRTr. | 


FR ei NG, is either performed by the Hammer or the 
ill. 

The firſt Method is now little uſed in Hurope, eſpecially 
in England, France, Oc. tho the only one known till the 
Year 1553, when a new Machine, or coining Mill, having 
been invented by an Engraver, one Antoine Brucher, was 
firit rry'd in the French King's Palace at Paris, for the chin- 
ing of Counters. Tho ſome attribute the Invention of the 
Mill to Varin, a famous Engraver, who, in reality, was no 
more than an Improver of it ; and others to Aubry Olivier, 
who had only the InſpeRion of it. | 

The Mill has met with various Fate ſince its firſt Inven- 
tion; being now us'd, and again laid by, and the Hammer re- 
ſum'd : but it has ar length got that footing, by the Neatneſs 
and Perfection of the Species ſtruck with it, that there ap- 
pears no r of its being again diſus'd. Sec Mir. 

In either kind of coining, the pieces of Metal are ſtamp'd, 
or ſtruck with a kind of Molds, or Coins, wherein are engra- 
ven the Prince's Effigies, with the Arms, Legend, Sc. The 
manner of preparing and cutting of which, fee under Gr a- 
VING, 


The firſt Operations in coining are the mixing, and melting 
of the Metal. 

For the 1, it is to be obſerv'd, that there are no Species 
coin d of pure Gold or Silver, but always a quantity of Alloy 
of Copper is mix'd with them : The Reaſons are partly the 
py of thoſe two Metals, partly the Neceſſity of making 
them harder by ſome foreign Admixture ; and partly to de- 
fray the Expences of coining. See ALLoY, | 

Now there are two Kinds of alloying, or mixing : the 


firſt where the Gold or Silver has not been uſed for Money 


before ; the other where ſeveral Kinds of Species, or Ingots 
of different Titles and Values, are to be melted down into 
a new Money. 

The proportioning of the Alloy with the fine Metal is ea- 
ſy in the firſt Caſe, in the other more difficult: The Arith- 


meticians make a long Doctrine of it, which ſee under K- 


LIGATION, 
Yet is it readily effected by the followins Method, taken 


from the anonymous Author of the Treatiſe at the End of 


that of Mr. Hoiſard, viz. 

Write down the ſeveral Matters to be melted, their Qua- 
lity, Weight, aud Finenels, in two diſtinct Articles; the one 
containing thoſe above the Standard, the other thoſe under 
it : By calculating the firſt, you ſhall have the Exceſs, by 
the latter the Deſect. Then comparing the two Products, 
you will find, by Subtraction, how much Alloy muſt be added 
to bring the ſeveral Matters to the Fineneſs requir'd. 

For the melting, if the Metal be Gold, tis done in Earthen 
Crucibles ; if Silver or Copper, in Iron ones. See CauciLE. 

There are two Kinds of Furnaces proper for th: melting 
of Metals; thoſe with Wind, and thoſe with Bellows : See 
each explain'd under the Article Furnace. 

When the Gold or Silver are i Balnes, i. e. are entirely 
melted, they are ſtirrd and brew'd together; the Silver and 
Copper with an Iron Stirrer, the Gold with one of bak'd 
Earth. In this State they are pour'd into Molds, or Frames, 
for the caſting 'em into Plates, or Sheets : the Method of 
doing which, is exactly the ſame with that us'd by the 
Founders, in Sand ; both with regard to the Frames, the 


manner of working the Earth, and of ranging the Models or 


Patterns, See FounDsy ; ſee alſo FR AMk, and Mnvurn. 

The Models are flat Plates of Copper, about 15 Inches 
long, and nearly of the thickneſs of the Species to be ſtruck. 
In each Mold are placed eight of theſe ro make Plates for 
Guineas, ten for Half Guineas, five for Crowns, Ec. and in 
proportion for Copper. All the difference between cailing 
the Plates of Gold, and thoſe of other Metals confiltics in 
this; that the latter are taken out of the Crucibles with La- 
dles, and pour'd into the Aperture of the Mo'd ; and that 
for Gold, the Crucible is taken off the Fire with a kind of 
Tongs, and thence pour'd into the Mold. 

Thus far the Proceſs is the ſame, in coning either with 
the Mill or the Hammer: When the Plates are taken out of 
the Molds the difference commences : ſo that here the Ar- 
ticle of Coining divides into two Branches. 

Corninc by the All, or Mill Money. 

The Plates being taken out of the Molds, ſcraped, and 

bruſh'd, are paſs'd ſeveral times thro' the Mill, to flatten 


?, 
em, 


* 
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em, and bring them to the juſt thickneſs of the Species to 
be coin'd ; with this difference, : 
Gold are heated again in a Furnace, and quench'd in Water, 
before they undergo the Mil; which ſoftens, and renders'em 
the more ductile: whereas thoſe of Silver p 
as they are, without any heating ; and when afterwards they 
are heated, they are left to cool again of themſelves, with- 
out Water. See MILL. | 
The Plates, whether Gold, Silver, or Copper, thus re- 
duc'd as near as poſſible to their thickneſs, are cut into roun 
Pieces, or Planchets, near the Size of the intended Species, 
with a cutting Inftrument faſten'd to the lower Extremity 0 
an Arbor, whoſe upper end is form'd into a Screw; which 
being turn'd by an Joon Handle, turns the Arbor, and lets the 
Steel, well ſharpen'd, in of a Punch-cutter, fall on the 
Plates; and thus is a piece punch'd out. See this Inſtru- 
ment repreſented in Tab. Ai qr = Fig. Fo | 
e adjuſted, and brought 


Theſe Pieces are now given to 
by filing, or raſping, to the Weight of the Standard whereby 


they are to be regulated ; and what remains of the Plate be- 


tween the Circles is melted again. ; 
The Pieces are adjuſted in a fine Balance; and thoſe which 


ve too light are ſeparated from thoſe too heavy the firſt to 


ro 
| IO) again, and the ſecond to be filed down. For it may P 


be obſery'd, that the Mill thro' which the Plates are pals'd 
can never be fo juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, 
whence will ariſe a difference in the Planchets. This ine- 
quality, indeed, may be owing to the Quality of the Matter, 
as well as of the Machine ; ſome Parts being more porous 
than others. | 

When the Planchets are adjuſted, they are carried to the 
blanching, or whitening Houſe, i. e. the Place where the 
Gold Planchets have their Colour given them, and the Sil- 
ver ones are whiten'd ; which is done by heating 'em in the 
Furnace, and when taken out and cool d, boiling em ſucceſ- 
fively in two Copper Veſſels, with Water, common Salt, 
and Tartar; and after ſcowring em well with Sand, and 
waſhing em with common Water, drying em over a Wood 
Fire, in a Copper Sieve ; wherein they are put when taken 
out of the Boilers, 

The whitening, or blanching was formerly perform'd very 
differently from what it now is : And as the antient Method 
is ſtill in uſe among Goldſmiths, and other Workmen who 
uſe Gold and Silver, we have made a diſtin Article of it. 
See BLANCHING. 2 

A the Planchets, as ſoon as blanch'd, were carry d 
to the Preſs, to be ſtruck and receive their Impreſſions; but 
now they are firſt mark'd with a Legend, or Engine, on the 
Edges, to prevent the clipping and paring of — Species; 
which is one of the ways wherein the antient Money us d 

to be 1 

The Machine uſed to mark the Edges is very ſimple, yet 
ingenious; it conſiſts of two Plates of Steel, in form of 
Rulers, about the thickneſs of a Line, on which the Legend 
or Edging are engraven, half on the one, and half on the 
other. One of theſe Plates is immoveable, and ſtrongly 
bound with Screws to a Copper Plate; and that again to a 
ſtrong Board, or Table: The other is movable, and ſlides 
on the Copper Plate, by means of a Handle, and a Wheel, 
or Pinion of Iron; the Teeth whereof catch in a kind of 
other Teeth, on the Surface of the ſliding Plate. Now, the 
Planchet being plac'd horizontally between theſe two Plates, 
is carried along by the Motion of the movable one ; ſo, as 
by m_ time it has made half a turn, it is found mark'd all 
round. 

This Machine is ſo eaſy, that a ſingle Man is able to 
mark twenty thouſand Planchets in a Day: It was invented 
by the Sieur Caſtaiug, Engineer to the French King, and 
firſt us'd in 1685. * 

Laſtly, the Planchets being thus edg'd, are ſtamp'd, 7. e. 
their Impreſſion given them in a Balancier, or Preſs; which 
is a Machine invented at the latter end of the XVIth Cen- 
ny : Sec its Figure in Tab. Miſcellany, Fig. 4. 

Its chief Parts are a Beam, Screw, Arbor, c. all con- 
tain'd in the Body of the Machine, except the firſt, which is 
a long Iron Bar, with a heavy Ball of Lead at each end, and 
Os to which are faſten'd Cords which give it Motion: it 
is p aced horizontally over the Body of the Machine. In 
the middle of the Beam is faſten'd a Screw, which by turn- 
ing the Beam, ſerves to preſs the Arbor underneath it; to 
the lower Extfemity of which Arbor, placed per endicular- 
ly, is faſten d the Matrice, or Coin of the Reverſe, or Arms 
fide, in a Kind of Box, or Caſe, wherein it is retain'd 
by Screws: and under this is a Box, or Caſe containing the 
Matrice of the Image fide, firmly faſten'd to the lower Part 
of the Balancier, See Martrics, Oc. a 

Now when a Planchet is to be ſtamp'd, *tis laid on the 
image Matrice, upon which two Men draw, each on his 
fide, one of the Ropes of the Beam, and turn the Screw 
faſten d in it; which by this Motion lowers the Arbor, to 
which the Matrice of the Arms is faſten'd : by which means 
the Metal being in the middle, at _—_ receives an lmpreſ. 
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however, that the Plates of 


aſs the Mill juſt 


d in this, that Mone 


f height of their Relievo makes it neceſſary that 0 
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fion on each fide, from either Matrice, 
merly us d, it has all the eſſential Parts | 
cept the Beam; which is here, as it were, di lancer 
ly drawn one way. See Encraving, "ded, wy. 
The Planchers having now all their M 3 
fions, both on the Edges and Faces, LO and In 
have not currency till they have been wei ha Mey ; by 
For the Cornine of Megals, the 8 : an, 
effect, with that of Money: The principal 7 
having but a ſmall R | "ence conſt 
its Impreſſion at a ſingle Stroke; whereas, 2 deim 
Medal, the 
be repeated ſeveral times: To this the 
out — between the Coins, ir Piece vo. 
which proceſs, in Medallions, and large Medem d an 
times repeated 15 or 20 times, ere the full ind ” — 
given; care 1 taken every time the Plan ber beclfen be 
to take off the ſuperfluous Metal ftretch'q be nord 
cumference, with a File. See Mznar, yond the Cir 
Add to this, that Medallions, and Medals IP 
vo, by reaſon of the Difficulty of ſtamping "iu Ugh Relie. 
cier, or Preſs, are uſually firſt caſt or molded im dde Bala, 
other works of that kind, and are only put in th 8 like 
erfe& them; by reaſon the Sand 3 not ho alancier i 
ſmooth, and accurate enough. Medals hai em clean 
their Form and Impreſſion by degrees; * 
The Rule whereby they judge the Medal to be aß 
ſtamp'd; is, when feeling it with the Hand, ti cient 
and not to be ſhaken, as 2 > wund im, 
See . Soc. here, 
INING with the Hammer, or þ 
In this Method of making Me, the HOY: 
being taken out of the Molds rk... 
as above, are heated and ftretch'd by beatin „ Of Frames 
Anvil: when ſufficiently beaten, they are _ — Fi 4 
which being again heated, flatted, and further Qrerch'd aol 
the Hammer, are adjuſted b cutting off the Ans| * 
Sheers : thus by cutting rounding them Gs. * 
duc'd to the Weight of the Standard; and their Eat 
finiſh'd with another Hammer, which beats regs 
Points and Angles {till remaining on the Edges. In thi 
ner they are brought to the Size of the Species to as 11 
In this ſtate the Pieces become Planchets, and no 
to the Blanching-Houſe ; where they undergo the — ts 
paration as the id Money already deſcrib'd, and are gives 
to the Minter to beat em with the Hammer. - 
For this laſt Operation, which finiſhes the Money, th 
uſe two Puncheons, or Matrices; the one called the by, 
and the other the Truſs, or Quiver; each engraven dent-viſe 
The Pile bearing the Arms, and the Truls the Image, « 
Croſs ; both their Legend, Date, Oc. 
The Pile, which is about eight Inches high, has a kind 
of Talon, or Heel in the middle, and en » in a Point: 
Which Figure it had, for the ſake of being more eafily funk, 
and more ly faiten'd to the Block whereon the Money i 
ſtruck. See Pius, E9c. 
The Minter, then, laying the Plangher horizontally on the 
Pile, and covering it with the Truſs, which he holds lead 
ly in his left Hand, gives ſeveral ſmart Blows on the Trub 
with an Iron Mallet held in the right; more or leſs, as the 
Graving of the Coins is more or leſs deep, If after thel 
firſt Strokes, the Planchet ben't ſufficiently ſtamp'd, tis ie 
turn'd again between the Matrices, exactly in its former Iv 
ſition, and the Strokes repeated till the Impreſſion be perk. 
Thus is the Coinage finiſh'd, and the Planchets converted 
into Money; which, after they have been examin d as w 
their weight, become current. 
4 Engliſh Cornacs. 
Since the Invention of uilling Money in France, it hat 
been imitated by ſeveral other Nations; but by none wit 
Succeſs equal to that of the Exgliſb, who have carried it 
the utmoſt Perfection; both by the Beauty of their Gt 
ving, and by their inventing the Impreſſions on the Edge) 
that admirable Expedient for preventing the Alteration © 
the Species, abovemention'd. | 
Till that time the Zngli/þ Money 
Hammer, as that of other Nations ; 
very, late, vis. in the Reign of K. Jillian Ill. that th 
hammer d Species ceas d to be current. Ere they wee 
down, the Engliſh Money was in a woful Condition hari 
been filed and clipp'd by Foreigners, eſpecially the Dutt, 
ſo as to be ſcarce left of half its Value: The renz 
of this diſtreſs'd State of the Kngli/h Money, is look d on 
as one of the Glories of King William's Reign; i 
we are owing, in good — to the happy Con 
the late Earl of Halli ſaæ. . the 
The Coinage of England is now perform'd wholly in 1 
Tower of London; where there is a Corporation under 
Title of the Mint. See Mint. 1 
Formerly there were here, as there are ſtill i., an 
Countries, what we call the Rights of Seignordge an ther 
ſage ; but fince the XVIIlth Year of K. Charts . 


was Aruck with the 
and, in effect, 'tis but 


2 for the King, or forthe Expences of 
is nothing when, been ſertled by Aa of Parliament, that 
Coining 3 1, d be ſtruck at the publick Expence : ſo that 
all Money man d for Weight, to all Perſons who carry their 

ight is eee the Tower. Sec SE1GNORAGE. | 
Gol 10s coin d in England, are eſteem d contraband 
The n to be exported : All foreign Species are al. 
Goods, ** Parliament, made in 1673, to be ſent out of 
d by A U as Gold and —.— in Bars, Ingots, 
he Seffion of Parliament in 1718, En- 
Duſt, Cc. L * a ſtop to this Licenſe, which 


3 vA is eſteem'd one of the leaſt perfect 
The *- mp 2 at Sevil and & ovia, the only Ci- 
in Bore Gold and Silver are ſtruck. *Tis true, there are 
ties whe dom Mexico, Peru, andother Provinces of the aniſh 
brought" ſuch vaſt Quantities of Pieces of Eight, other 
_ both of Gold and Silver, that, in this reſpect, it 
RET own'd, there is no State in the World where ſo 
A = Money is coin d, as in that of the King of Spain. 
mur ſſecvite COINAGE. The Czar ſtrikes no Money but 
= and that only in the Cities of Moſto, Novogrod, T were, 
1 Plasten to which may be now added nage; the 
* ite City of his Czarian Majeſty. The Coinage of each 
bete Cities is let out to farm, and makes part of the Roy- 
al Revenue. b ; 

Pp; inact. All the Money made in Per/7a, is 
m_ — Hammer: and the ſame may be underſtood 

f the reſt of A/ia and America, and the Coaſts of Africa, 
a even Muſcouy 3 the Invention of the Mill being not 
— ot out of Europe, nor even eftabliſh'd in ny Part of 
* Rue King's Duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a half per 
Cent. for all the Monies coin 4; which are now reduced to 
Silver and Copper : there being no Gold coin d there, except 
i kind of Medals at the Acceſſion of a new Sopbii. 

The Coinacz of Fes and Tunis is not under any Diſei- 
line ; each Goldſmith, Jew, and even private Perſon, under- 
taking it at pleaſure: which renders their Money exceeding 
dad, and their Commerce very unſafe. 
COITION, the Intercourſe between Male and Female in 
the AR of Generation. See GENERATION. 

[t is obſerv'd, that Frogs are 40 Days in the Act of Coi- 
tion. Vartboline, &c. relate, that Butterflies make 130 Vi- 
brations of the Wings in Coition. 2 we 

Corr10n is alſo ſometimes uſed for that mutual Attrac- 
tion, or Tendency toward each other, which is found between 
Iron and the Magnet. See Macner. 

COLARBASIANS, a Sect of Hereticks in the IId Cen- 
tury; ſo called from their Leader Colarbaſus, a Diſciple of 
Valentine : who, with Marcus, another Diſciple of the ſame 
Maſter, maintain'd the whole Plenitude, and Perfection of 
Truth and Religion, to be contain'd in the Greek Alphabet; 


and that twas upon this account Jeſus Chriſt was called the 


Alpha and Omega. | 

COLARIN, in Architecture, the little Friſe of the Capi- 
tal of the Tuſcan and Doric Column; plac'd between the 
Aſtragal, and the Annulets : called by Reese, Hy potra- 
chelium. See Fx 12 Ex, c. 

Cor an ix is alſo uſed for the Orlo, or Ring, a-top of the 
Shaft of the Column, next the Capital; called alſo Cincture. 
See CINCTURE, » | 

COLATURE, in Pharmacy, the Separation of a Liquor 
from ſome Mixture, or Impurity, by percolating, or ſtrain- 
ing it thro the narrow Pores of a Ci 
wiich will give paſſage to the fine, and pure Part, but inter- 
cept the groſſer. See PERCoLATION, and FILTRATION. | 

COLCOTHAR, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. There are two 
Kinds of Colcothar, Natural and Faftitions. 

The Natural is otherwiſe called Chalcitis ; being a red 
Vitriol, brought from Germany; form'd from the common 
green Vitriol, calcin'd naturally by ſome fubterraneous Fire. 
dee CuAlciris. 

5 The Artificial is alſo a green Vitriol, calcin'd a long time 
an intenſe Fire; and by that means reduc'd to the red- 

neſs of Blood. j X 

g PLCOTH At Vitrioli, is particularly us'd for the Dregs, or 
><manns, left at the Bottom of the Veſſel, after the Diſtilla- 

tion of Vitriol. See ViTR1oL. 5 


OLD, ſomething devoid of Heat, or which contains in it 
no Particles of Fire. See FIRE. 
1 Definition is agreeable to the Sentiments of moſt of 
0 modern Philoſophers, who make Cold a mere negative 
or D5 5 and ſuppoſe the Thing to conſiſt in a mere Privation, 
minution of Heat. | 
N define Cold, much on the ſame Principle, to be 
2 Oo the minute Parts of a Body, wherein they are 
eel wy and faintly agitated rhan thoſe of the Organs of 
hich Senſe, Cold is a mere Term of Relation ; 
or (014, ©, ne ame Body becomes liable to be perceiv'd hor 
as its Particles are in a greater or leſs degree of Mo- 
3 | 
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oth, or other Matter; 


2 


tion -_ thoſe of the ſenſible Organs. See Szner, Fx Rx 
ING, Ec, 79 | 

Heat is ſuppos'd to conſiſt in a particular Motion of the 
Parts of the hor Body; and hence the Nature of Cold, which 
is its oppoſite, is eafily deducible : For Cold, we find, extin- 
o or rather abates Heat; whence it ſeems to follow, 
that thoſe Bodies are cold, which check and reſtrain the Mo- 
tion of the Particles wherein Heat conſiſts. Sce Hzar. 

Now, there are three Kinds of Bodies which' may do this, 
viz. either thoſe whoſe Particles are perfectly at teſt; or 
thoſe whoſe Particles are indeed agitated, bur leſs violently 
than thoſe of the hot Body to which they are applied: or, 
laſtly, thoſe whoſe Particles have a Motion proper for exci- 
ting the Senſation of Heat, but move with a different Deter- 
mination ; ſo as to retain and change the Motion of the Par- 
ticles of the Organ. | ; 

Hence, there ariſe three different Kinds of Cold, or cold 
Bodies : The 1ſt is, that CA common to all hard Bodies, 
which conſiſts in the Reſt of their Parts. The ad is that 
which ariſes on plunging any Part of the Body in Water; which 
confiſts in this, that the Parts of our Præcordia being more 
briſkly agitated than thoſe of the Fluid, communicate part 
of their Motion to it. The zd, the Cold felt on collect- 
ing even warm Air with a Fan, or in blowing hot Breath out 
of our Mouth, with the Lips cloſe ſhut ; which conſiſts in this, 
that the direct Motion of the Particles of Air, do in ſome 
meaſure change and rebate the Motion and Determination of 
the Parts of the Body: And hence it is, that a coli Body can- 
not cool another without heating it ſelf. Hence alſo it is, that 
the more Parts of a frigid Body are at reſt, the more mult 
the Particles of a warm Body applied to heat 'em, loſe of 


their Motion, and by conſequence of their Heat. Thus a Mar- 


ble having more quieſcent Parts than Wood, which is full of 


Pores and Interſtices, is felt colder than Wood. Hence alſo 


we ſee why Air, near Marble and other denſe Badies, feels 
ſomewhat colder than in other Places. 


On this Principle, the two latter Kinds of Cold appear 


ſomewhat more than Privations : The Particles inducing the 
Cold, may be eſteem d real frigorific Corpuſcles ; and Cold- 
neſs be deem'd a real Quality as well as Hotneſs. See Qua- 
L1TY, FR1GORI1FIC, c. 

Theſe Particles do not only check the Apitation of thoſe 
continually diffus'd from the inner Parts of the Animal to 
the outer 5 but, having an elaſtick Power, bend and hang 
about the Filaments of the Body, pinch and ſqueeze them; 
and hence that acute pungent tion called Cold. 

That Cola is more than a mere Relation, or Compariſon, 
is evident from its having real and poſitive Effects; ſuch as 
Freezing, Congelation, Condenſation, Rarefaction, Burſting, 
Sc. See FarEziING, c. 

Dr. Clark takes Cold to be owing to certain nitrous, and 
other ſaline Particles, endued with particular Figures proper to 
2 ſuch Effects. Hence, Sat Ammoniac, Salt Petre, or 

It of Urine, and many other volatile and alkalizate Salts, 
mix'd with Water, increaſe its degree of cold very ſenſibly. 


Hence alſo that 4 Obſervation, that Cold prevents 


Corruption; which, however, muſt not be admitted without 
an * „* : fince, if a hard, porous Body have its Inter- 
Rices fill'd with Water, and this be too much dilated by 


freezing, the including Body will be burſt. And thus it is, 


that Cold proves deſtructive to the Parts of ſome Plants. See 
Ics, Frosr, ConDENnSATION, RAREFACTION, Sc. 

COLIC, in Medicine, a cruel, ſevere, gnawing Pain, felt 
in the lower Venter; ſo called, becauſe the ordinary Seat of 
the Diſorder, was antiently ſuppos d to be in the Inteſtine 
Colon. 

Phyſicians uſually diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Colic, the Bi- 
lious, Windy, and Nephritic. 

The bilious Colic has its riſe from certain ſharp, bilious, 
ſtimulating Humours, which being diffus'd thro' the Inte(- 
tines, vellicate their Fibres, and occaſion a Senſation of Pain. 
ann Willis takes the Part principally affected to be the Me- 

tery. | 

Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the bilious Colic uſually at- 
tacks about the beginning of Summer; that it's generally at- 
tended with a Vomiting of bilious green Liquor; that the 
Patient complains of exceffive Heat, great Gripings, Faint- 
neſs, £9c. and that if it be not ſoon remedy d, it is apt to turn 
into the Iliac Paſſion. See Itirac Paſſion. 

Sagliui notes, that if the Patient ſweat much, and be 
much enfeebled ; the Diſeaſe is x to degenerate into a Palſy. 
The Cure, he ſays, depends on Bleeding, gentle Cathartics, 
and Enemas ; and if it ariſe from a Crapula, an Emetic is 
to precede : after which, the Cure is to be compleated with 

r Anodynes. 
he Wind Colic is vagabond, never ſtaying in any fixed 
Place ; being produc'd by windy Vapours, which ſwell and 


diſtend the Inteſtines they are inclos'd in. 


The Nephritic Colic is felt particularly in the Reins, 
whence it has its Name; the Greek refs ſignifying Rein. 
See NxrgaIric. | a | 33 
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It uſually has its riſe from ſome Stone, or Gravel detach'd 
from the K idnies, and fallen into the Pelvis. The Pareira 
Brava is ſaid to be a Specific for Næphritic Colics. See Pa- 
REIRA BRAVA. | | 

F. Manouchi, a Venetian Phyſician at the Court of the 
Great Mogul, gives the, following Remedy as infallible in 
Nephritic Caſes : An Iron Ring, about an nch and half in 
Diameter, and thick in proportion, is to be heated red-hot z 

is Back, the red-hot Ring is to 


. 5 b 
then, laying the Patient on as that the Navel be in the Cen- 


be apply'd to his Navel, ſo, : 
tre . e Ring : The Patient will preſently feel the Pain, 


which will occaſion him to ſhrink back very ſuddenly ; the 


ſudden Revulſion thus occafion'd in the lower Venter, will 


in a little time diſſipate all his Pains. The ſame Author 
adds, that he can warrant the Succeſs of the Remedy. 

In Colics arifing from Flatulencies, Carminative Waters, 
Oils, Aromaticks, Sc. are always to be added to the Com- 
poſitions : And in Næphritic Colics, beſides Emollient Cly{- 
ters, Solutions of Manna, Cremor Tartari, Cc. in Whey, Ec. 
and proper oleaginous Mixtures, are to be exhibited to relax 
the Fibres; after which, proper Anodynes take place. 

Some, particularly Sydenham, mention a Nervous Colic, 
moſtly incident to hyſteric and hypochondriac Perſons ; but 
this appears only a Species of the Vindy Colic. 


Baglivi recommends Camomile as an Antidote againſt the 


Colic, from what Cauſe ſoever it ariſe. Where the Diſcaſe 
is obſtinate, much riding is of eſpecial Service. 
COLIR, an Officer in China, who has an Eye over what 
aſſes in every Court, or Tribunal in the Empire; and tho 
Fimſelf not of the Number, yet is aſſiſting at all Aſſemblies, 
the Proceedings whereof are communicated to him, ; 
He is properly what we may call an Iaſpector: He gives 
ſecret Intelligences to the Court; and even, on occaſion, ac- 
cules the Mandarins of their Faults openly ; and that not on- 
.ly of Faults in their publick Offices, but even in their pri- 
vate Life. To keep him impartial, he is kept indepen- 
dent; by having the Poſt for Life. Theſe Colirs make even 
the Princes of the Blood tremble. ü 
COLLAR, a particular Ornament, wore by the Knights 


of ſeveral Military Orders, hanging over their Shoulder, 
on the Mantle; and its Figure drawn around their Armories. 


Sec KNIer. ö | 

The Collar ordinarily conſiſts of a Chain of Gold, enamell'd ; 
frequently ſet with Cyphers, or other Deviſes, and having the 
Badge of the Order ſuſpended at Bottom. : 

The Collar of the Order of the Garter, conſiſts of SS, 
with Roſes enamell'd red, within a Garter enamell'd blue, 
the George at the Bottom. See GARTER. 

Maximilian is ſaid to have been the firſt of the Emperors 
who put the Collar of an Order around his Arms, upon his 
being made Chief of that of the Golden Fleece. 

Knights of the CoLLar, a Military Order in the Repub- 
lick of Venice; called alſo the Order of St. Mark, or the 


Medal. | 
Tis the Doge and the Senate that confer this Order: The 


Knights bear no particular Habit, only the Collar, or 
Chain, which the Doge puts around the Neck ; with a Me- 
dal, whereon is repreſented the winged Lion of the Re- 
publick. 

8 COLLATERAL, in Geography, any Thing, Place, Coun- 
try, Cc. ſituate by the Side of another. 

The Word is a Compound of con, with, and latus, fide; 
and chiefly applied to the Winds, which blow a-fide of thoſe 
in the Cardinal Points of the Horizon; as the North-Eaſt, 
South-Eaſt, North-Weſt, South-Weſt, and their Subdiviſions. 

CoLLATERAL Points, in Colmography, the intermediate 
Points ; or thoſe between the Cardinal oints. See CARDI- 
NAL. Points. | | 

The Collateral Points are either Primary, which are 
thoſe removed by an equal Angle on each fide, from two 
Cardinal Points: or Secondary ; which, again, are either 
thoſe of the firſt, or ſecond Order. The firſt, thoſe equally 
diſtant from a Cardinal and firſt Primary ; the latter. equally 
diſtant from ſome Cardinal or Primary, and firſt Secondary, 


See Porwr, | 
CoLLATERAL Vinds, thoſe blowing from Collateral Points. 


See Winn. 

COLLATERAL, in Matters of Genealogy, is underſtood 
of thoſe Relations which proceed from the ſame Stock, but 
not in the ſame Line of Aſcendants, or Deſcendants ; but be- 
ing, as It were, aſide of each other. 

Thus, Uncles, Aunts, Nephews, Nieces, and Couſins, are 
Collaterals, or in the Collateral Line. Thoſe in a higher 
Degree, and nearer the common Root, repreſent a kind of 
Paternity with regard to thoſe more remote; but there is a 
kind of Equality between Collaterals in the ſame Degree. 

Thus, collateral Deſcent ſtands in oppoſition to Airett De- 
ſcent to Poſterity ; the former paſſing to Brothers Children, 
but the latter only from Father to Son. 


. 


COLLATERAL 1 is a Bond, made over, and be- 


yond the Deed it ſelf, for the Performance of Covenants be- 
tween Man and Man; thus called, as being external, and 
without the Nature and Eſſence of the Covenant. 


(234) 


cor 


Crompton ſays, that to be ſubject to the freq 
King's Deer, is c9/lareral to the Soil within the pot the 
may be added, that liberty to pitch Booths in 3 Pei 7 
ther Man's Ground, is collateral to the Ground d tw 

CoLLATERALIS Penig, in Anatomy, a Muſcle 
called Errigens, or Erector Penis. See Exzcyg, thervig 

COLLATION, in the Canon Law, the confer 
8 a Benefice by a Biſhop, who has it in þ\ G& 
Gift, or Patronage. See BxNETIcE, and Payzgy,,, 

Collation differs from Inſtitution, in that the latt x, 
form'd by the Biſhop, at the Motion or Preſent; — 18 per. 
ther: (ſee Ixsr1T T ION.) And the former on lata. 
Motion. | . þ pd in Opn 

Collation allo differs from Preſentation, in that the uw 
is properly the Act of a Patron, offering his Clerk 1, the R. 
ſhop, to be inſtituted into a Benefice ; whereas the Hi 
is the Act of the Biſhop himſelf.” See PRRSENT forks. 

The Collator can never confer a Benefice on himſelſ 

In the Romiſhi Church, the Pope is the Collaroy of al 
nefices, even elective ones, by Prevention; ſetting aſide * 
ſiſtorial Benefices, and thoſe in the Nomination of Lay! 
trons. Prelates and Biſhops are call'd Ordinaries we 
nary Collators. See Ok DIN AAN, Sc. e 

If the 82 Col/ator neglect to exerciſe his Right fi 
fix Months, the ſuperior Collator may collate by Neyoly; 
Thus, if the Biſhop neglect, the Metropolitan may — 
then the Primate; and ſo on from degree to degree. a 

In France, the King is the Collator of all Benefices, where 
of he is Patron, excepting Conſiſtorial ones; to «Tyr - 
has only the Nomination; and the Pope, by Virtue of the 
Concordaat, is oblig'd to confer on whom ſoe ver the King fo. 


minates. For the reſt, he is direct and abſolute Colletor, 


and may confer em, by Virtue of a kind of Prieſthood ar 


nex'd to the Royalty. 
Other Lay-Patrons have ſeldom more than a mere Preſen. 


tation ; the Collation rly belonging to the Biſhop : 
there. are Abad bi have the ful] Rio t of Calais 1 

The Canoniſts reckon two Kinds of Collarion ; the one 
Free, and Voluntary, the other Neceſſary. The firſt de. 
pending on the mere Will of the Collator, who may chuſe 
whom he pleaſes to fill the Vacancy. In the latter, the (vl. 
lator is not at his liberty : which is the Caſe where a Be. 
nefice has been reſign d, or chang'd, and that Reſignation or 
Permutation allow'd of by the Superior; for here the Clary 
is oblig'd to grant the Provifion to the Refignatory, or Com- 
permutant. 

"Tis a Maxim in the New Canon Law, Collationes ſunt is 

ruftibus ; * Thoſe who have the Fruits of a Benefice have 
© the Collation. But in that Caſe, the Word Collation is us 
for Preſentation. See PRESENTATION, E9c. 

A collated Act is equivalent to an Original; provided all 
the Parties concern'd were preſent at the Collation. 

CoLLAaTtion, in Common Law, is the Compariſon, or Pre. 
ſentation of a Copy to its Original, to ſee whether or no it 
be conformable : or the Report, or Act of the Officer who 
made the Compariſon. | 

CoLLrarion is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts for the 
Meal or Repaſt made on a Faſt-Day, in lieu of a Supper, 
See FasT. 

Fruits are not allow'd in a Collation : F. Lobineau obſerves, 
that antiently there was not allow'd, even, bread in the Call. 
tions in Lent ; nor any thing beſide a few Confitures and dried 
Herbs, and Fruits: which Cuſtom, he adds, obtain d till the 
Year 1513. | 

Cardinal Humbart obſerves further, that in the middle of 
the XIth Century, there were no Collations at all allowdin 
the Latin Church in the time of Lent ; and that the Cuſtom 
of Collations was borrow'd from the Greeks; who themſelves 
did not take it up till about the XIth Century. See LET. 

CorLAT1oNn is alſo popularly us'd for a Repaſt between 


Dinner and Supper. | 
The Word Collation, in this Senſe, Du Cange derives 


from Collocutio, Conference; and maintains, that original | 


Collation was only a Conference, or Converſation on Subject 
of Piety, held on Faſt-Days in Monaſteries; but that, b) de 
grees, the Cuſtom was introduced of bringing in a few Re 
freſhments : and that by the Exceſſes to which thoſe ſober 
Repaſts were at length carried, the Name of the Abuſe was 
retain'd, but that of the Thing loſt. 3 
COLLEAGUE, a Companion, Partner, or Aſſociate in 
the ſame Office, or Magiſtrature. 
The Word is particularly us'd in ſpeaking of th 
Conſuls, and Emperors. | | . 
COLLECT, or COLLECTION, a voluntary gat 
of Money, for ſome pious, or charitable Purpoſe. " 
Some ſay, the Name Collect, or Collection, — 9 1 
by reaſon thoſe Gatherings were antiently made on 05 
of Collects, and in Collefts, i. e. in Aſſemblies of Chriſiam 
ut, more probably, quia colligebatur pecunia. , 
The Woll is 8 allo uſed rl Tax, or ine in 
rais'd by a Prince for any pious Deſign. Thus, H or 
that in 1166, the King of England, coming 1nto ip 


e Rom! l 


ering 


ct 
by Example of the King of France. . | 0 
re, and _ Lint of Bs Church of Eygiand, and Among the Greeks, the Lyceum and Academy were the 14 
5, a f 


7 a Prayer accommodated to any celebrated Colleges ; the latter of which has given its Name 


| Con LECT? * Romani 
be Mals of t Occaſion, or the ike. See Liruacy, a 


'reicular Day; . 3 With them, the Houſe, or Apartment of each Philoſopher, 114 
$8. neral; all the * in each Office are call d or Rhetor, might be eſteem'd a kind of College of it ſelf. 1 
; in the eh becauſe the Prieſt ſpeaks in the Name of See Lrctvum, and AcApEMx. | | 
) ; * 95 whoſe Sentiments and Deſires he ſums The Romans came late into the Inſtitution of ſuch Colleges : ö 
K Word Oremus, Let us pray ; as is obſerv'd by They had, however, ſeveral, founded by their Emperors ; . | 
. 7. III. or, becauſe thoſe rayers are offer d when ef} cially in Gaul; the chief whereof were thoſe of Mar- i 
þ 22 aſſembled together; which is the Opinion of elles, Lions, Beſancon, and Bourdeaux. | i| 
n People a Torrullian 3 The Fews, and Feyptians too, have had their Colleges 
| pamelius on bly it ſelf is in ſome antient Authors called the Chief of the firſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, | | 
? The A wo Popes Gelaſus and Gregory are ſaid to have Nardea, Pompodita, Sura, and Babylon : this laſt is ſaid lf 
. lleft. : *. eſftabliſh'd Collects. Deſpenſe, a Doctor to have been inſtituted by Zzekiel, and to have ſubſiſted in 4 
. en the ity of Paris, has an expreſs Treatiſe on Collects, the Time of Mahomer. | | 4 
f the ere ng] uity, Authors, Oc. Colleges of this kind ha ve been generally in the Hands of thoſe i 
heir ON GTIV in Grammar, a Term applied to a conſecrated to the Offices of Religion : The Magi in Perſia, \ 
1 COL des a multitude ; tho it ſelf be ſingular. the Gymnoſophiſts in the Indies, the Druids in Gaul and T 
> ord wenne, Company, Army, are Nouns Collective. Britain, had the Care of educating Youth in the Sciences. . 
a L EC OR, a Perſon nominated by the Commiſſio- After Chriſtianity became eſtabliſh'd, there were almoſt as | 
. 088 Duty, the Inhabitants of a Pariſh, or the like, many Colleges as Monaſteries; Charlemaign, in his Capitu- f 
_ 10 oy ather any Tax, Oc. | |  laries, enjoining the Monks to inftrut Youths in Muſick, [4 
or 0 _ 7 LEG ATARY, in the Civil Law, a Perſon to whom _ Grammar, and Arithmetick : But, this, calling the Monks { 
l 15 a Legacy in common with one or more other Perſons. MN and wraps. up ra much me = [ 
i / 99 33 the Care of the. Colleges was at length put into the Hands 4 
lde Thi ag be bequeath'd in ſoli do, the Portion of the thoſe who had md elſe to do. See — | 1 
x 00 Collegatory accrues to the reſt. | In the Canon Law, tis ſaid, Three Perſons make a College, 1 
. <LLEGE, an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Bodies, or Socie- Tres Collegium faciunt. 4 
f — or, even of ſeveral Perſons into one Society. See Socrx Ty. The Colleges in London are, 
X "The Term College, among the Romans, was uſed for an Sion- Cor. LE GR, or the College of the London Clergy ; which 4 
f \ſemblage of ſeveral Perſons employ'd in the ſame Func- has been a Religious Houſe time out of Mind: ſometimes 
3 | * as it were bound together to act, or ſerve in con- under the Denomination of a Priory, or College; ſometimes 
5 It ſerv'd indifferently for thoſe employ d in the Offices under that of a Spittal, or Hoſpital; as, at its Diſſolution | 
: F Religion, of Government, the Liberal Arts, and even under 31 Hen. VIII. it was called Elſyn's Spittle, from the | 
J »chanical Arts, or Trades: So that the Word properly fig- Name of its Founder, a Mercer, in 1329. | | 
ne cod what we call a Corporation, or Company. See Cor- *. go mY Compoſition of both, =, a College for 
N. | TS e Clergy o nadon, who were incorporated in 1631, at 
- 5 — Roman Empire, there were not only the College of the Requeſt of Dr. White, under the Saws of the Preſi- 
7 ſugurs, and the College of Capitolini, i. e. of thoſe who had dent and Fellows of Sion CoLLEct ; and an Hoſpital for ten | 
0. he Superintendence of the Capitoline Games; but alſo the poor Men, and as many Women. See HosriraArL., 
1 College of Artificers, Collegium Artiſicum; the College of Car- The Officers of the Corporation are the Preſident, two 
I benters, Fabricorum, or Fabrorum T ignariorum ; of Potters, Deans, and four Aſſiſtants; who are annually choſen from 
* gulorum; of Founders, Ærariorum; the College of Lock- among the Rectors and Vicars of London; ſubject to the Vi- 


ſmiths, Fabrorum Serrariorum ; of Engineers, for the Army, fitation of the Biſhop. They have a good Library, built | 
in ignariorum ; of Butchers, | Lamorum ;\ of Dendrophori, and ſtock d by Mr. Simſon, chicfly for the Clergy of the Ci- 5 
0 Dendrophorum ; of Centonaries, Centonariorum ; of Makers ty, without excluding other Students on certain Terms; and | * 
0 I Military Caſaques, Sagariorum; of Tent- makers, Taber- a Hall, with Chambers for Students, generally filled with 
aculariorum ; of Bakers, Piſtorum ; of Muficians, 27 bi- the Minifters of the neighbouring Pariſhes. 
ll cinum, NC. | COLLEGE of Civilians, commonly call'd- Dc fors-Commons z 
Plutarch obſerves, that it was Numa who firſt divided a College founded by Dr. Harvey, Dean of the Arches, for | 4% 
0 the People into Colleges; which he did, to the End that each the Profeſſors of the Civil Law reſiding in this City; TE. 
it conſulting the Intereſts of their College, whereby they were where uſually, likewiſe reſide the Judge of the Arches 
ho divided from the Citizens of the other Colleges, they might not Court of Canterbury, Judge of the Admiralty, of the Pre- 


enter into any general Conſpiracy againſt the publick Repoſe. rogative Court, c. with other Civilians ; who all live, as v 
de | Colleges were diſtinguiſh'd from other Societies, not form'd to Diet and Lodging, in a Collegiate manner, commoning to- | 
. into Culleges by publick Authority, in this, that thoſe who com- gether : whence the Appellation of Doctors- Commons. 1 


pos'd a College were quality'd to treat of the common Inte- Their Houſe being conſum'd in the great Fire, they all 1 
55 reſts of their College, which was, as it were, a Member of the reſided at Exeter-Houſe in the Strand, till 162; when their 


1 State, and had a common Purſe, an Agent to negotiate their former Houſe was rebuilt, at their own Exrence, in a very 1 
0 Affaits, ſent Deputies to the Magiſtrates when they wanted ſplendid manner. To this College belong 34 Proctors; who 5 
ie to treat with them; might make Statutes and By-Laws for make themſelves Parties for their Clients, manage their 


the Adminiſtration of their College, &c. (See Plutarch, Cauſes, gc. See Proctor. 
of Pliny, Cicero, Aul. Gellius, the Pandects, Code, &c.) CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, a Corporation of Phyficians, in 


in There are various Colleges on foot among the Moderns, London; who, by ſeveral Charters and Acts of Parliament 
n built on the Model of thoſe of the Antients; as the Three of Henry VIII. and his Succeſſors, have certain Privileges, 
es Colleges of the Empire, viz. the College of Electors, College whereby no Man, tho a Graduate in Phyſick of any Univer- 
of Princes, and College of Cities, &c. firy, may, without Licenſe under the ſaid College-Seal, prac- 
n Aon of Electors, is the Body of Electore, or their tiſe Phyfick, in, or within ſeven Miles of London; nor even 

eputies aſſembled in the Diet at Ratisbon. See ELECToR. in any other part of England, unleſs he have taken the De- 
K LL the 3 Bohemia had no Deputy in their gree in one of our own Univerſities: with Power to admi- 
[ ge z at preſent he has. See Dit. niſter Oaths, fine and impriſon Offenders, in that and ſeveral 
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College of Princes, is the Body of Princes, or their Depu- 


ties, at the Diet of Ratisbon. 


College of Cities, is, in like manner, the Body of Deputies 


= the ſeveral Imperial Cities ſend to the Diet. 

VLLEGE of Cardinals, or the Sacred COLLEGE, is a Bo- 

228 of the three Orders of Cardinals, vis. Cardi- 

01 hops, Cardinal-Prieſts, and Cardinal-Deacons. See 
ARDINAL, +» | 

Lon Order has its Dean, or Chief, The Dean of the 
cube is always the Biſhop of Oſtia. 

L der is alſo us'd for a publick Place, endow'd with 

Divine a wy where the ſeveral Parts of Learning, both 

ern. — Haas caught, in Schools, Halls, or Claſſes, 


in emblage of ſeveral of | 5 
Vniverkty, des Un vag 0 of theſe Colleges conſtitute an 


The Univerfit 
ng y of Oxford conſiſts of 18 Colleges ; that of 
mbridge of 16 that of Paris of 50 . f 


2 


other Particulars : to ſearch the Apothecaries Shops, c. in 
and about London, to ſee if their | Won Sc. be wholeſom, 
and their Compoſitions according to the Form preſcrib'd by 
the ſaid College in their Diſpenſatory. 

By the faid Charter they are alſo freed from all trouble- 
ſom Offices; as to ſerve on Juries, be Conſtable, keep 
Watch, provide Arms, Sc. 

This Society had antiently a College in Knightrider:ſtreet, 
the Gift of Dr. Linacre, Phyfician to King Henry VIII. 
Since that, they have had a Houſe built 'em by the famous 
Dr. Harvey, in 1652, at the end of Amen-ſtreet, which he 
endow'd with his whole Inheritance in his Lifetime; but this 
being burnt in the great Fire in 1666, a new one was erected 
at the Expence of the Fellows, in Warwick Lane ; with a 
noble Library; given partly by the Marquis of Dorcheſter, 
and partly by Sir Theodore Mayerne. 

of this College there is a Preſident, four Cenſors, and 12 
Electors: The Cenſors have, by Charter, Power to furvey, 
govern, and arreſt all Phyſicians, or others practiſing Phyfick, 

* 


in, or within ſeven Miles of London; to fine, amerce, and 
1 them at diſcretion. a 4 1 King 


e Number of Fellows was antiently . 
King James 


- Charles II. increas'd their number to 40 a 
II. giving em a new Charter, allow'd the Number of Fel- 


lows to be enlarg'd, ſo as not to exceed fourſcore; reſerving 
to himſelf and Succeſſors, the Power of placing and diſpla- 
cing any of 'em for the future. b ; 1 

The College are not very rigorous 1n aſſerting their Privile- 
ges; there being a great Number of Phyficians, ſome of 
very good Abilities, who practiſe in London, &c. without 
their Licenſe ; and are conniv'd at by the College : yet, by 
Law, if any Perſon, not expreſly allow'd to practiſe, take on 
him the Cure of any Diſeaſe, and the Patient die under his 
hand, 'tis deem'd Felony in the Practicer. 

In 1696, the College made a Subſcription, to the Number 
of 42 of their Members, to ſet on foot a Diſpenſatory, for 
the Relief of the ſick Poor: fince that, they have erected 
two other Diſpenſatories. See Di8yENSATORY. | 

Greſham Col LE GE, or CoLLzcE of Philoſophy z a College 
founded by Sir Tho. Greſbam, and endow'd with the Re- 
venue of the Royal-Exchange : One Moiety of this Endow- 
ment the Founder bequeath'd to the Mayor, and Alder- 
men of Londen, and their Succefſors, in truſt, that they 
ſhould find four able Perſons to read within the College, Di- 
vinity, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Muſick; and to allow 
each, beſides Lodging, 50 Pounds per Ann. 

The other Moiety he left to the Company of Mercers, to 
find three more able Perſons, to read Civil Law, Phyfick, 
and Rhetorick, on the ſame Terms; with this Limitation, 
that the ſevcral Lecturers ſhould read in Term-time, every 
Day in the Week, except Sundays; in the Morning in La- 
tin, in the Afternoon the ſame. in. &g/;/þ : that in Muſick to 
be only read in Frngliſh.- +: rw 
ln this College formerly met:the Royal Society, that noble 

Academy, inſtituted by K. Chames II. and celebrated thro'- 
out the World, for their Improvements in Natural Know- 
ledge. See their Hiſtory and Policy, under Socikrx. 

LLEGE Cf Heralds, or ColLeGE of Arms, a ra- 
tion founded by Charter of King Richard III. who granted 
'em ſeveral Privileges ; as, to be free from Subſidies, Tolls, 
Offices, c. See HERALD. | 
They had a ſecond Charter 
a Houſe built near Doctors Commons, by 
in the Reign of King Henry VII. was given em by the Dake 


of Norfolk, in the Reign of Queen Mary; which Houſe is | 


# 


now rebuilt. 


Of this Collegiate Society, are three Officers ſtiled Kings 


of Arms, Reges Armorum Anglicorum. See King at Arms. 
Six Heralds. See HERATD. And four Purſuivants, See 


Pursvivanrt. | 
Cox ERES of Common Law. See Inns of Court, and 


Chancery. 
CorLEGEs for diſabled Soldiers, Samen, &c. See Hos- 


PITALS. | 
COLLEGIANS, a Religious Sect, form'd among the Ar- 
minians and Anabaptiſts in Holland ; ſo called, becauſe of 
their Colleges, or Meetings the firſt Sunday in each Month; 
where every one has the ſame Liberty of expounding the 
Scripture, Praying, Oc. 
oy are ſaid to be all either Arians, or Socintans : They 
never Communicate in the College, but meet twice a Year 
from all Parts of Holland at Rinsbourgh, a Village two Miles 
from Leyden, where they Communicate together ; admit- 
ting every one that Fame himſelf, without regard to his 
Set or Opinion. ey have no particular Miniſters, but 
each officiates as he is diſpos d. They never baptize with- 
out Br Pre 

COLLEGIATE, or COLLEGIAL Churches, are thoſe 
which have no Biſhop's See; yet have the antient Retinue 
of the Biſhop, the nes and Prebends. See Chun cn, 
CO Sc. 

Such are, among us, Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, &c. 

Of theſe Collegiate Churches there * Kind, : ſome 
of Royal Foundation, - others of Ecclefiaſtical Foundation : 
each of them, in Matters of Divine Service, are regulated 
in the ſame manner as the Cathedrals. See CArHEDRAL. 

There are even ſome Collegiate Churches which have the 
Epiſcopal Rights. Some of theſe Churches were antiently 
Abbies ; which, in time, were ſeculariz'd. See ABBV. 

The Church of Sr. Peter's Weſtminſter was antiently a 
Cathedral; but the Revenues of the Monaſtery being by Act 
of Parliament 1? Elis. veſted in the Dean and Chapter, it 
9 . 5 Church. a 

In ſeveral Cauſes, the ſtiling it Cathedral, inſtead of Colle- 
yon Fares of Weſtminſter © has occafion'd Error in - 

eadings. | | a 

COLLETICS, in Medicine, ſuch Remedies as join, and 

lue together the ſeparated Parts, or Lips of a Wound, or 

Icer; in order to re-eſtabliſh em in their natural Union, 
See AccLuTiNANnT, Wound, Ec. 


(266) | 
- Colleticks are more deficcative than Sarc 
than Epulotics. See SarcoTics, and Ep 


Among Calletics are rank'd Litharge, 
The Word comes from the ———— trh, of 


| Gums, Oc. 


from a too lax Compages ; whereby they 


.ror 


COL 


oties; ba 


ULOTKCES, 


has the Virtue of gluing together. | Smetking ky 
COLLIQUATION, in Pharmacy, the aa: 
together two, or more ſolid Subſtances ; or rend cling 
by Fuſion, or Diſſolution; as Wax, Mucilages, 55 em ln 
y Moiſture. See Fvs1on, Drz80ty: b , 
CoLL1Quation is alſo us'd to expreſs ſuch ion, &. 
ment, and Diſpoſition of the Animal Fluids, abe. 
flow off turn 0 


ſeveral Glands, and particularly thro' tho; | 
than they ought ; Which —— 3 Skin fal 
but moſtly, profuſe greaſy, clammy Sweats ”Y King 
If this Colliguation continue, it enerally n Kd 
Hectic Fever, and is uſually a Concomitant of cu 
e. dae 


8 Fr 
The curative Intention in this Caſe, is * 
Conſiſtence to the Juices by Balſamicks — Bene ben 
and the hardening of the Solids by Subaſtringens Unangs, 
COLLIQUATIVE Fever, is a Fever . 
Diarrhza, or profuſe Sweats, from too looſe a Con 
the Fluids, See CoLLiquartion ; ſee alſo Fxyz, 2 
COLLISEUM, or COLISEUM, in the antient 
ture, an oval Amphitheater, built at Roe b 
the Place where ſtood the Pond of Nsro's gil 


With | 
ture 


Arching. 


45 eſpaſian, 1 
In this were ſeen Statues, repreſenting all the wk 


the Empire; in the middle whereof 6 & 
holding a golden Apple in her Hand, The — bs 


lifeum, is alſo given to another Amphith 0 
_— 7 repreſ. 1 
n theſe Colliſea were ented Games 
_ w wild ms Tm - now little W.. 
ther of them; Time and War havi duc'd | 
See AMPHITHEATAE: * ag bedue d em to Ruin 
The Word is form'd from Colaſſæum, on account of 
Coloſſus of Nero, that ſtood near it: or, | te 
4 the Italian Coliſeo. cr According to Ny. 
COLLISION, the Friction, or Percuſſion of two Bodies 
moving violently with different Directions, and daſking 
ainſt each other. 


; 4g Pe 

from King Edward VI. and For the Laws of the Colliſion of Bodies, ſee p 

the Earl rn, -.. COLLUSION, a ſecret . — — 
- ties, who plead, or proceed fraudulently againſt each other, 


between two Par 


to the * of a third. 

In the Canon Law, Colly/ion, in Matters of Benefices, u. 
cates the Benefice ; and incapacitates the Perſan from badi 
any Benefice at all. : | 

_ COLLUTHIANS, a Religious Sect, who aroſe about the 
1 of the IVth Century; on occafion of the Mildneh 
and Indulgence ſhewn to Arius, by Alexander Patriarch d 
Alexandria. 

Several People being fcandaliz'd at ſo much Condeſcer 
ſion; and among the reſt Colluthus, a Prieſt of the fame Cit; 
he hence took a Pretence for holding ſeparate Afemblic, 
and by degrees proceeded to the Ordination of Prieſts; a il 
he had been a Biſhop : pretending a Neceſſity for this Av 
thority, in order to oppoſe Arins. 

To his Schiſm he added Hereſy ; teaching, that God di 


not create the Wicked; that he was not Author of the Evil 


that befal Men, £9c. 

He was condemn'd in a Council held at Alexandris by 
O/zus, in the Year 335. 

COLLYRIDIANS, antient Hereticks, denominated from 
a little Cake, call'd by the Greeks Collyra, which they offer 
to the Virgin Mary. | 

This SeR, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian Momes 
who, out of an Extravagance of Devotion to the Vir 
met on a certain Day in the Year, to celebrate a (olemt 
Feaſt, and to render Divine Honours to Mary as to a Cc 
deſs; eating the Cake which they offer d in her Name. &. 
Epiphanius, who relates the Hiſtory of this ſuperltitiow Gt 
remony, laughs at it. | | 

COLLYRIUM, in Medicine, an external Remedy, pu 
ticularly appropriated to Diſeaſes of the Eyes. See Eli. 

There are two Kinds of Collyriums; the one liquid, the 
other dry. ; 

Liquid Collyriums are compos'd of Ophthalmic Poudery 

or Waters ; as Roſe-Water, Plantain- Water, that of Fennel 
Eyebright, £c. wherein they diſſolve Tutty, White Vi 
or ſome other proper Pouder. | . 1 

The Dry, are Troches of Rhaſis, Sugar-cand , Ins ur 
prepar'd, c. blown into the Eye with a little I 1 6 

The ſame Name is alſo given to Unguents ol, 
ſame Purpoſe ; as Unguent of Tutty, and ſeveral oth 

Laſtly, the Name is given, tho improperly, to ſom 
Medicines uſed againſt . Ulcers. %: of 
The Word Collyrium comes from the Greek —_—_ 
that, according to Martinius, from xonAgr THY fr; 
it glues up, and prevents Defluxions. oo 


C OL 
ara Point, or Character form'd 
oO e Pauſe, and to divide the Mem- 
us L ] _ See PoiNTING; ſee alſo PERIOD, and Comma. 
bers 0f — ns generally aſſign the Uſe of a Colon to be to 
Grammanany © of a pegel or to conclude a Senſe leſs 
gark th — Dot, or Period: But, 4 Senſe leſs perfef? 
he e Fer is an Expreſſion infinitely vague and inde- 
han vp. 

germinate: 8e ON to be uſed when the Senſe is perfect, 
Orhers 2 not concluded: but neither is this over 
= . Add to this, that in Practice our beſt Wri- 

jar and n the Colon with the Semicolon. 
„, with his uſual accuracy, attempts to fix the 
. BY Colon 3 but does not much diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſ of the eſcribes the uſe of either, indifferently; 
e em by a common Name, Intermediate Pointings; 
and <2 "Mediums between the Comma and. Full-point, or 
as being Their Uſe, according to this Author, is to diſtin- 


ker he ſupernumerary Members of a Period. 


cedent _ De nd 
redo horn compleat Senſe, independent hereon: 
4 


f wuſtan Age was ſo eminent for good Poets, 
F 7 75 Model; to all others: yet did it not 
wo 4 any good Tragic Poers. Where the ſupernumerary 
4 k aber, and the Ule of the Coloz are obvious. | 
The moſt obvious and ſenfible Uſe of the Colon, he adds, 
when the ſupernumerary Member is — nk by ſome 
Conjunftions 3 as notwithſtanding, however, but, except that, 
= 0 inaſmuch as, yet, ſince, the rather as, provided t at, Oc. 
de, indeed, uſe the C lon in the Middle of long Periods, 
without any regard to ſupernumerary Members: which Cuſ- 
tom was probably introduc'd, to mark that the Breath is 
here to be taken almoſt as much as in a common Period, in 
the Place where the ſupernumerary Period commences. But 
this, at beſt, is arbitrary; and the intermediate Pointings 
way always be omitted in a Period, if there be no ſupernu- 
; merary Member; i. e. if there be no ſubſequent Member, 
WW but what is expected from the precedent. | 
As to the Occafions where the Colon is to be uſed, rather 
an the Semicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of it; 
S-.ccpt that the Colon ſhews the ſupernumerary Member more 
WW cach'd, and ſets it at a greater diſtance from the reſt; and 
therefore marks a longer pauſe than the Semicolon. - 
. Accordingly, it ſeems preferable to the Semicolon before 
M cCosjunctions Adverſative, Reſtrictive, Conditional, Sc. as, 
nevertheleſs, but, excepting that, however, otherwiſe, pro- 
e rided that. Again, where the ſupernumerary Phraſes not on- 
WT} ſuppoſe the precedent, but depend on em for their Re- 
emen; and are, as it were, new Parts thereof: there the 
demicolon ſeems preferable to the Colon. v. g. You are re- 
r sscraleſ of the Goodneſs of God, who firſt choſe you; a God 
5 who 1s only jealous of your Heart for your own Happineſs ; 
t, 8 God cobo could be equally glorious in deſtroying you by his 
i ce, as in ſaving you by his Mercy. Or thus: The 
, courſe conſiſted of rwo Parts; in the firſt was ſhewn the 
K ur 4 7 z in the ſecond, the Advantages that 
wu 4 redound from it. | 
i But this Difference, it muſt be own'd, has a Dependence 
on ſomething that influences all the Points, and ſways the 
by whole Doctrine of Punctuation; viz. the length, or ſhort- 
nels of the Members and Periods : For when * Phraſes are 
M long, we point higher than when ſhorr. 

A late Author, in a very ingenious little Diſcourſe, Je Ra- 
tone Interpungendi, marks the Office of the Colon, and 
where in it dicker, from the Semicolon, c. much more preciſe- 
ly: A Colon, on his Principles, ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe con- 


[divided into other Members; whereof one, at leaſt, is con- 
junct. See SENTENCE, | x 

Thus, in the Sentence, As we cannot diſcern the Shadow 
8 along the Dial. plate, So the Advances wwe make in 
E are only perceiv'd by the Diſtance gone over; the 
, y rege being both {imple, are only ſeparated by a Com- 
333 As we perceive the Shadow to have moved, but did 
the "pres ve i moving ; So ou Advances in Underſtanding, in 
) the Hic el of fuch minute Steps, are only perceivable 
3 N the Sentence being divided into two equal 
Ro rh ole conjunct ones, ſince they include others; we 
mag: ay: former by a Semicolon, and the latter by Com- 
along the D this, As We perceive the Shadow to have moved 
wen the 'al, but did not perceive it moving; and it ap- 
the Advan raſs has $rown, tho no body ever ſaw it grow : S 
minute $; en we Make in Knowledge, as they conſiſt of ſuch 
A —— are only perceivable by the Diſtance. The 
r 7 Knowledge is compar'd to the Motion of 
des the _ the Growth of Graſs; which Compariſon di- 
Is ſaid of rer, into two principal Parts: But fince what 
| © Movement of the 6 and likewiſe of the 


dwth a 
. . contains two ſimple Members, they are to 


(257) 


junct Members of a Sentence, which are capable of being 


a Semicolon ; conſequently, a higher Point- - 


A 


ing is requir'd to ſeparate em from the other Part of the 
Sentence, which they arc oppoſed to : And this is a Color. 
See PuncTuarTion, e 

Coron, in Anatomy, is the ſecond of the thick Inteſtines. 
See INTESTINE. och Wy | 

The Colon is placed between the Cecum and Rectum; and 
is wider than either of them: In length it is eight or nine 
Hands. It begins where the Hion ends, viz. in the Cavity 
of the Os Tium, on the right Side; whence, aſcending by the 
Kidney on the ſame fide, it paſſes under the concave Side of 
the Liver, to which it is ſometimes ty'd, as likewiſe to the 
Gall-Bladder, which tinges it yellow in that place: Then it 
runs under the bottom of the Stomach to the Spleen in the 
left Side, to which it is alſo knit ; from thence it turns 
down to the left Kidney; and thence paſſing in form of an 
S, it ends at the upper Part of the Os Sacrum in the Rec- 
tum. g 

At the Beginning of this Gut, there is a Valve form'd by 
the Production of the inmoſt Coat of the Inteſtines in this 
place; which hinders the Excrements, when once fallen in- 
to the Colon, from returning again to the Jlium. 
It has a ſtrong Ligament, which running along its upper 
Side, from the Jlium to the Rectum, ſtrengthens it againſt 
the Weight of the Excrements, and draws it together into 
Cells; which, with the Valvulæ Conniventes, retard the Paſ- 
ſages of the Excrements, that we may not be continually 
—_ to be going to Stool. See ExcRkMEN Ts. 

e fleſhy Fibres of its ſecond Coat are greater and ſtron- 
ger than thoſe of the other Inteſtines ; becauſe a greater 
Strength is requiſite to cauſe the Excrements to aſcend. 

The chief Deſign of the Colon's ſurrounding the Abdo- 


men, and, with the Rectum, touching all the Parts contain'd 


in it, ſeems to be, that by immediate Fomentation with Clyſ- 
ters, they might be eas'd of their Maladies. See Cs TER. 

Some derive the Word from vn, to retard; in regard 
tis in the Folds of this Inteſtine that the Excrements are 
ftopp'd- and ſorm d. Others fetch it from xeixev, hollow ; 
on account of its Capacity: Others again from xoadZe3a, 
wy tormented; in il of the grievous Pain it frequently 
Hi from this Part that the Colic takes its Name. See 
Coric. Foe | 

COLONEL, an Officer in the Army, who has the Com- 
mand of a Regiment, either of Horſe, Foot, or Dragoons. 

e REGIMENT. | | Eton e 

In the French Army, Coloxel is confin'd to the Infantry 
and Dragoons : the commanding Officer of a Regiment of 
Horſe, they uſually call Meſter de Camp. 
Skinner derives the Word from Colony; being of Opinion, 
the Chiefs of Colonies might give their Name to the Chief 
of Forces. | 

CoLonEL Lieutenant, is he who commands a Regiment 
of Guards, whereof the King, Prince, or other Perſon of the 
firſt Eminence is Colonel. See Guanbs. 
Theſe Colonels Lieutenants have always a Colonel's Com- 


miſſion, and are uſually General Officers. | 

Lieutenant Corontr, is the ſecond Officer in the Regi- 
ment; who is at the Head of the Captains, and commands 
in the abſence of the Colonel. See LIEUTENANT. 

Tieutenant Colonel of Horſe, or Dragoons, is the firſt Cap- 
tain of the Regiment. See Caprain. 3 

COLONNADE, a Periſtyle, of a circular Figure; or a 
Series of Columns, diſpos'd in a Circle, and inſulated within- 
fide. See PzRISTYLE. 

Such is that of the little Park at Perſailles, which confiits 
of 32 Jonic Columns; all of ſolid Marble, and without In- 
cruſtation. | | : 

A Polyſtyle CoronnaDE, is that whoſe number of Columns 
is too great to be taken in by the Eye at a ſingle View. Such 
is the Colonnade of the Palace of St. Peter at Rome; which 
conſiſts of 284 Columns of the Doric Order, each above 
four Foot and an half Diameter; all in Tiburtine Marble. 

COLONY, a Plantation, or Company of People, of all 
Sexes and Conditions, tranſported into a remote Province, in 
order to cultivate and inbabit it. See PLanTAation. 

We may diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Colonies : The firſt 
ſerves to eaſe, or diſcharge the Inhabitants of a Country; 
where the People are become too numerous, ſo that they 
cannot any longer conveniently ſubfiſt. 

The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſh'd by victorious Princes and 
People, in the middle of vanquiſh'd Nations, to keep em in 
awe and obedience. | 

The third may be call'd Colonies of Commerce ; becauſe, 
in effect, tis Trade is rhe ſole Occafion and Object thereof. 

"Twas by means of the firſt kind of Colonies, that ſome 
Ages after the Deluge, the Eaft, firſt, and ſucceſſively all 
the other Parts of the Earth became inhabited : And with- 
out mentioning any thing of the Phenician and Greciag: Co- 
lonies, ſo famous in antient Hiſtory, *tis notorious that it was 
for the Eſtabliſhment of ſuch Colonies, that during the De- 
clenſion of the Empire, thoſe Torrents of barbarous Nations, 
ifluing, for the generality, out of the North, overrun the 


X x x Gauls, 


—— — 2 


Gauls, Italy, and the other Southern Parts of Zurope 3 and 
after ſeveral bloody Battels, divided it with the antient In- 
habitants. | p TO 

For the ſecond kind of Colonies, the Romans us'd 'em more 
than any other People; and that to ſecure the uefts 


they had made from the 
how many Cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, and even Eng- 
land, value themſelves on their having been of the N umber 


Raman Colonies. 12 
| by Laftly, the Colonies of Commerce, are thoſe eſtabliſh'd by 
the Engli/b, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other Na- 
tions within theſe two laſt Centuries, and which they con- 


-  tinue ſtill to eſtabliſh, in ſeveral Parts of Alia, Africa, and 
America; either to keep up a regular Commerce with the 
Natives, or to cultivate the Grounds, by planting Sugar- 
Canes, Indigo, Tobacco, and other Commodities. See CoM- 
MERCE, 

The principal of this Kind of Colonies, are in the one 
and the other America, Northern and Southern ; particu- 
larly Peru, Mexico, Canaaa, Vir iuia, New- England, Ca- 
rolina, la Louiſiane, Acadia, Hudſon's Bay, the Antilles 
Iſlands, Famaica, Domingo, and the other Iilands, 

In Africa, Madagaſtar, Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, 
and its Iſlands, and all thoſe vaſt Coaſts, extended thence as 
far as to the Red Sea. 

Laſtly, in A/ia, the famous Batavia of the Dutch; Goa, 
Diu of the Portugueſe ; and ſome other leſs conſiderable 


Places of the Engliſh, French, and Danes. 
M. Yaillant has fill'd a Volume in Folio with Medals ſtruck 


by the ſeveral Colonies, in honour of the Emperors who 


founded 'em. The ordinary Symbol they engrav'd on their 
Medals, was, either an Eagle ; as when the Veteran Le- 


gions were diſtributed in the Colonies : or a Labourer, hold- 
ing a Plough drawn by a pair of Oxen ; as when the Colony 
conſiſted 922 ae On all the Medals are ſeen 
the Names of the Decemvirs; who held the ſame Rank, 
and had the ſame Authority there, as the Conſuls had at 
Rome. See DxcEMuvIR. 

There were two Kinds of Colonies among the Romans z 
thoſe ſent by the Senate; and the Military ones, conſiſti 
of old Soldiers, broken and diſabled with the Fatigues o 
War, who were thus provided with Lands, as the Reward 
of their Services. See BRNRTIcR. 

The Colonies ſent by the Senate, were either Roman, or 
| Latin; i. e. compos'd either of Roman Citizens, or Larius. 
The Colonies of Roman Citizens had the Right of Suffra- 
ges; but had no in the Offices or Honours of the Re- 
publick. The Inhabitants of Latin Colonies, had no Right 
of Suffrages without an expreſs Permiſſion. See CI TI RN, c. 

According to 8 (lib. de Cenſ.) there were other Co- 
lonies, which had little more than the Name; only enjoying 
what they call'd Jus Talicum; i. e. they were free from the 
Tributes and Taxes paid by the Provinces : Such were the 
Colonies of Tyre, Berytus, Heliopolis, Palmyra, &c. 

Originally, the Word Colony fignify'd no more than a 
Farm; i. e. the Habitation of a Peaſant, with the Quantity 
of Land ſufficient for the Support of his Family; Quantum 
Colonus unus arare poterat. | 

COLOFPHONY, a kind of Gum; being only a finer Tur- 

ntine, boil'd in Water till it be reduc'd into a ſolid Con- 

tence. See Tux PEN TIN E. 

The chief Uſe of this Drug is in the Cure of Venereal 
Ailings, Seminal Weakneſſes, the Whites in Women, Oc. 
The Apothecaries make it into Pills, which they roll in Li- 

uorice- Powder, or cover over with Gold-Leaf, and call 
them Turpentine Pills. | 

It is allo uſed by Muſicians, to rub the Hairs of their Bow 
withal ; the Ecect whereof is, that the Gum cleaning the 
Hairs, and communicating to em a tenacious Quality, pre- 
vents their ſliding too eaſily over the Strings; promotes 
that trembling which forms the Sound. | 

CoLornony is alſo an oleaginous Su of a yellow- 
iſh Colour, dry, and friable, compos'd of the Remains of 
Reſins of Fir, and Fir-Apples, condens'd by Cation, and 
harden'd by Cold. | 

To be good, it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous ; and 
why thrown on the Fire, render a Smoke like that of In- 
cenſe. : 

Pliny ſays, Colophony took its Name from Colophon. a 
og of Jonia, whence it was firſt brought. _ 

is now frequently called Spani/h Wax, or Grecian Ro- 
ſin ; as it is brought from the one or the other of thoſe 
Countries. It is found to warm, dry, ſoften, and agglutinate, 
and uſually enters the Compoſition of Plaiſters and nguents. 
| CoLornony is alſo wſed for the Remains of Turpentine 
diſtilled ; or the groſs Part reſting at the bottom of the Veſ- 
ſel. See DisrILLAT IOI. 

COLOQUINTIDA, or COLOCYNTHIS, uſually call'd 
Sitter Apple; the Fruit of a Plant of the ſame Name, 
brought from the Zevant ; about the bigneſs of a large 


Orange. 


A ⏑‚ . 
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Welt to the Eaſt. Every one knows 


mi nuat & retundat oculos. 


Its Colour is that of a golden brown: Its 1164. 
Kernels, which are to be taken out before the & i 
us'd. Both the Seed and P ulp are intolerably gi indi 

Coloquintiaa is of conſiderable uſe in Medicine © 
ly in officinal Compoſitions ; the Violence of — but mah. 
rendring it unſafe to be given inwardly in eaten Oe 
Preſcriptions, except with great Caution. ora 

It enters, as an Ingredient, in the Confer; 7 
moſt purging Pills; and in ſuch Caſes as requi 
attended with great ſucceſs. It is one of t moſ b. 
pargativo Drugs known; inſomuch that it excoriate, f. f 
ages to that degree, as ſometimes to bring away B the il. 
induce a Superpurgation. Sometimes it is take; wh 
Water, or Small Beer, in Obſtruction of the Menſes: dn 
in ſtrong Conſtitutions, is often attended with — which, 
Women have got a trick of taking it, in the — done 
in the beginning of Pregnancy, to procure Abortion: lch; 
often e by the Violence of its Operation. ch 

The Pouder of Cologuintida is ſometimes uſed ex 
with Aloes, Oc. in Unguents, Emplaiſters, Se woo 
markable Succeſs againſt Worms z and ſome, for the 26 

urpoſe, recommend the Pulp, given Clyſter-wiſe, j, fl. 

fliac Paſſion, Clyſters of Colog uinti da ha ve been fours * 
vice, after moſt other Medicines have fail'd. hs 

Troches made of Colocynth, are called Troches of Alas 10 
They are prepared by cutting the Cologuintida very in 1 
and reducing it to a fine Pouder in a — rubb wy, 
Oil of ſweet Almonds ; adding Gum Tragacanth, and Maſi, 


afterwards, See 'Trocns. 

The Word comes from the Greek xoauwln, which was 
ven it, in Ne. it clay ume, agitates the Belly, * 

COLOR BASTANS, a Branch of Gnoſticks ; ſo called 
_ r who * rov'd on the Viſions of the Gu: 
ticks that ha eeded em. St. Eprphanius en 
and confutes SS Do, See —— Pl 

COLORISATION, or COLORATION, in Pharmacy 
a Term applied to the ſeveral Changes of Colour which By. 
dies undergo in the various Operations of Nature, or Ar: 
as by Fermentations, Lotions, Coctions, or Calcinations, we 
See CoLovus, and CoLOURING. 

COLOSSAL Column. See Column. 

COLOSSUS, a Statue of a prodigious Size, repreſenting 
a Giant. See STATUE. 

The moſt eminent of this kind was the Coloſſus of Rhodes, 
a Statue of Apollo, ſo high, that Ships paſs'd with full Sail 
betwixt its Legs. It was the Workmanſhip of Chares, a 
Diſciple of Zy/zppus ; who ſpent twelve Years in making it: 
"T'was at length overthrown « bo Earthquake, after having 
ſtood 1360 Years. Its Height was fixicore and fix Fort: 
There were few People could fathom its Thumb, &c. 

Some Criticks obſerve, that the Col:fſus of Rhodes gave 
its own Name to the People among whom it Rtood ; and 
that many, at leaſt among the antient Poets, call the Rhogi- 


ans, Coloffians : Hence they advance an Opinion, that the 


Cyuloſſiaus in Scripture, to whom St. Paul diredts his yo 


are, in reality, the Inhabitants of Rhodes. Of this 
ment are Suidas, Calepin, Munſter, &c. 

When the Szracens became. poſſeſs'd of the Iſland, the 
Statue was found laid along the ground: They ſold it to a 
Few, who loaded goo Camels with the Brals — 

The Baſis that ſupported it was of a triangular Figure, it 
Extremities were ſuſtain d with 60 Pillars of Marble. There 
was a winding Stair-caſe to go up to the top of it; from 
whence one might diſcover Hria, and the Ships that went 
into Zgypr, in a great Looking-Glaſs, that was hung about 
the Neck of the Statue. 88 

Among the Antiquities of Rome, there are ſeven famow 
Colofſus's : two of Fupiter, as many of Apollo; ond of Nerv 
one of Domitian, and one of the Sun. Rr 

The Term Coloſſus ta kes its riſe aug 79 Rhe 2 009%, | 

' COLOSTRUM, or COL OS TRA, in Medicine, Mik 
coagulated in Womens Breaſts, See MI. 2 

The Name is alſo given to a Diſeaſe which this coagula 

* 001 R. Philoſoph P inherent in Light, 
UR, in Phi y, a Pro inherent 1 

whereby, according to the different _ or Magnitudes a 

its Parts, it excites different Vibrations in the Fibres ds 

Optick Nerve; which propagated to the Senſoriun, 

the Mind with different Senſations. 1 

Or, Colour may be defin'd a Senſation of the Soul, ® = 
by the Application of Light to the Retina of the 9 
different, as that Light differs in the degree of See Sn 
bility, and the Magnitude of its component Parts. 
SAT ION. | ; : piect of ( 

In the former View, therefore, Light is the Sub Ties 5 
lour ; in the latter it is the Agent. See its Proper” 
der the Article L16ur. | Aulbom 

Various are the Opinions of antient and modem * 
and of the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, with reg he mot 
Nature and Origin of the Phanomenon Colour: pula 


& 


js that of the Ariſtotelians z ho maintain 

lar Opiate le reſiding in the colour d Body; and 
to be a nely of Light; -See Qvartirty. 5 | 

il, naeh come nearet the Matter: They own, that 

7 Body is not immediately applied to the Or- 

whe colour the Senſation, and that as no Body can af- 


afhon a 
| by immediate contact; the colonr'd Body 
q the Senſe but y atom uf it ſelf, or contribute any thing 


your, by mo f than as they reflect the Light with a 
funher concert : che differences in their Colours arifing 


8 nd OO << © 5- 7” > 65 @Roww 


main Me in the Texture of their Parts, whereby 
7 a algen d to refie the Eight with this or chat Modi- 

hey e 
cation. Neurom we are owing for a ſolid and 
e CFC olenrs; buile on faro Experiments, and 
. nag all the Phmoment rhorgot': File DoCtine is as fob 
> oo ound by Experience, that Rays, or Beams of Light, 


jo cones, 5. ſome of them, as tis highly probable, are 


l auger fi being receiv'd on a re 
. 8 is 5), — is not wholly re fracted ro L; but 
p lie. as it were, and diffuſed into ſeveral little Rays, ſome 
| „ are reſracted to L, and others to the other interme- 
C Points between Land G; i. e. thoſe Particles of the 
7 ; which are the moſt minute, are of all others the moſt 
A and moſt confiderably diverted, by the Action of the 
{Ring Surface, out of their rectilinear Courſe towards L: 
| 1 the reſt, as each exceeds another in Magnitude, fo is it 
5 "ith more difficulty, and leſs confiderably turn'd out of its 
6 icht Line to the beine between L and G. See RErRAx- 
, ett 
, — each Ray of Light, as it differs from another in its 
Jegree of Refrangibility, fo does it differ from it in Colour: 
his is warranted by numerous Experiments. Thoſe Parti- 
es, v. g. which are moſt refracted, are found to conſtitute 
Ray of a violet Colour ; i, e. in all probability, the moſt 
minute Particles of Light, thus, ſeparately impell'd, excite 
he ſhorteſt Vibration in the Retina; which are thence pro- 
apated by the ſolid Fibres of the Optic Nerves into the 
rain, there to excite the Senſation of violet Colony; as be- 
Ing the moſt duſky and languid of all Colors, See Vioret. 
Again, thoſe Particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſti- 
tute 2 Ragiolus, or Ray of a red Colour ; i. e. the largeft 
Particles of Light excite the longeſt Vibrations in the 


eſt and moſt vivid of all others. See Rxy. 

The other” Particles being in like manner ſeparated, ac- 
cording to their reſpective Magnirudes, into little Rays; ex- 
cite the intermediate Vibrations, and thus occafion the Senſa- 
tions of the intermediate Colours ; much in the ſame man- 
e ner as the ſeveral Vibrations of the Air, according to their 


« Wi rclpeftive Magnitudes, excite the Senſations of different 


Sounds. See VIBRATION. | 
1 To this it may be added, that not only the more diſtinct 
e and notable Colours of red, yellow, blue, c. have thus their 
j riſe from the different Magnitude and Refrangibility of the 
it Rays ; but alſo the intermediate. Degrees or Teints of the 
t Pn ; as of yellow up to green, of red down to yel- 
ow, Ge. | ; 
5 Further, the Colours of theſe little Rays, not being any 
, adventitious Modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, 
and neceſſary Properties; as confiſting, in all probability, in 
the Magnitudes of their Parts, muſt be perpetual and immu- 
: udle; 7. e. cannot be chang d by any future Refraction or 
RefleQtion, or any Modification whatſoever. 
| Ae is confirm'd by abundance of Experiments; all en- 
r been us'd, after ſeparating a colour d Ray 
1 - , de of other Kinds, to change it into ſome other Co- 
i 115 0 repeated Refractions, but to no effect. Apparent 
| 3 . of Colours, indeed, may be effected; vis. 
| COT is an Aſſemblage, or Mixture of Rays of diffe- 
i the component Colours never ap earing in their 
wed winh xtures, but always allay'd and tem- 
. os other; whence reſults a middling Kind of 
| 3 ch, by Refraction, may be ſeparated into the 
; nes : and thoſe, after Separation, being remix d, 


1: x due Sight: For the Rays being again ſevered, 
— Colours as at firſt, Thus, hug and yellow 
without h mix d, appear to the naked Eye green ; yet, 


. t avin a - — 2 3 » 
Mi 8 Paisd any Alteration, when view'd thro' a 
k aolcope, the 


blue and yellow Particles ſtill appear dif- 


tina; ſo as to excite the Senſation of red Colour, the bright- 
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| * "Hence there ariſe two Kinds of Colosr5; the one original, 
and /7mple, produced by homogeneal Light; or by Rays 
that have the fame degree of Refrangibility, and the ſame. 
Magnitude of their Parts: Such are red, yellow, green, blue, 

a violet purple, orange, and indigo; with all their interme- 
diare Teints and Gradations. | | 


The other Kind of Colour is ſerandary, or heterogeneous; | 


compounded of the primary ones, or of a Mixture of Rays 
differently refrangible, c. wor ps, ; 

There may allo be ſecondary Colours produced by Compo- 
fition, like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homoge- 
neal Light, as to the Species or Appearance of the Calour 
but not as to the Permanency, or Immutability thereof. 
Thus, yellow and blue make green; red and yellow, orange; 
orange and yellowiſh green, yellow: And in the general, if 
any two Cblonys be mix'd, which in the Series of thoſe gene- 
rated by the Priſm, are not too far apart, from their Mixture 
refults that Colour, which in the ſaid Series is found in the 
mid-way between em: but thoſe firuated at too great a diſ- 
tance do not fo. 


Indeed, the more any Colour is compounded, the leſs per- 


fect and vivid it is: by too much Compoſition they may be 
diluted and weaken'd till they ceaſe. By Compoſition there 
may likewiſe be produced Colours, not like any of thoſe of 
homogeneal Light. | 

The moſt extraordinary Compoſition is that of Whiteneſs ; 
for to this, all the primary Colours abovemention'd are re- 
quir'd ; and thoſe to be mix'd in a certain degree. Hence 
it is that White is the ordinary Colour of Light; Light 


being nothing elſe but a confuſed Aſſemblage o Rays of all 


Colours. See WuITENESs. 

If the Rays of different Colours do thus begin to be ſepa- 
rated by one Refraction of one ſingle Surface; that Sepa- 
ration is much promoted, ſo as even to become ſenſible to 
the Eye by a double Refraction. This is obſerv'd in the 
two Surfaces of any Glaſs ; provided thoſe Surfaces be not 
parallel: but, of all others, it is moſt ſenſible in the two 
Faces of a triangular Priſm ; the Phænomena whereof, as 
they are the Touchſtone of all Theories of Colours; and as 
they contain the Foundation of that here deliver'd, we ſhall 
lay down as follows. 

1. The Rays of the Sun, tranſmitted thro' a triangular 
Priſm, exhibit an'Image of various Colours, (the chief where- 
c "0 red, yellow, green, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite 

| | NT. | 

The Reaſon is, that the differently colour d Rays are ſe- 
parated by Refraction: For the blue Rays, v. g. mark'd 
with the dotted Line, (Plate Optics, Fig. 6.) which begin 
to be ſeparated from the reſt by the firſt Refraftion in 44; 
of the Side c of the Priſm « } c, (as alſo in the firſt Sur 
face of the Globe of Water abc, Fig. 7.) are ſtill further ſe- 
parated in the other Side of the Priſm bc, (as alſo in their 
egreſs out of the Globe @ bc) by a ſecond Refraction in ce, 
in the ſame Direction as the former: whereas, on the con- 
1-2 in the plane Glaſs à be f, Fig. 9. (as alſo in the 
Priſm g Io, Fig. 8. now placed in another Situation) thoſe 
blue Rays which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt in the 
firſt Surface, in 4 4, by a ſecond Refraction, the contrary 
way, pou out parallel, 1. e. remix'd with all the Colours of 
the other Rays. 

2, That Image is not round, but oblong ; its length, when 
the Priſm is an Angle of 60 or 65 Degrees, being five times 
its breadth. 

The Reaſon is, that ſome of the Rays are refracted more 
than others ; and by that means, exhibit ſeveral Images of 
the Sun, extended lengthwiſe, inſtead of one. | 
3. Thoſe Rays which exhibit yellow, are turn'd further 
from the reQilinear Courſe, than. thoſe which exhibit red; 
thoſe which exhibit green, than thoſe which exhibit yellow: 
but, of all others, thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt : Ac- 
cordingly, if the Priſm thro' which the Light is. tranſmitted 
be turn'd about its Axis, ſo as the red, yellow, green, Sc. 
Rays be projected, in order, thro' a narrow Aperture into 
another Priſm, placed at the Diſtance of about 12 Feet ; the 
yellow, green, &c. Rays, tho falling thro' the ſame Aper- 
ture, in the ſame manner, and on the ſame Point of the ſe- 
cond Priſm, will not be refracted to the ſame Place as the 
red, but to a Point at ſome diſtance from it; on that fide to 
which the Rotation is made. 


This is what Sir J. Newton calls the Experimentum Cru- 


cis: being that which led him out of the Difficulties into 
which the firſt Phznomenon, c. had thrown him; and 
plainly ſhew'd a different Degree of Refrangibility, and a 
different Colour correſponding thereto in the Rays of Light : 
and that yellow Rays, v. g. are more refracted than red ones, 
green ones more than yellow ones ; and blue and violet ones 
moſt of all. 

4. The Colours of colour d Rays, well ſeparated by the 
Priſm, are not at all chang'd or deſtroy'd by paſſing an illu- 
minated Medium, nor by their mutual Decuſſation; their 
bordering on a deep Shadow; nor their being reflected from 
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any natural Body, or refracted thro any one, in a Place how: 
ſoever obſcure. — | * ; 
The reaſon is, that Colours are not Modifications ariſing 
from Refraction, or Reflection, but immutable Properties; 
and ſuch as belong to the Nature of the Rays. 5 

5. An Aſſemblage of all the Kinds of colour'd Rays, col- 
lected either by ſeveral Priſms, by a convex Lens, or a. con. 
cave Mirror, or in any other manner, form what we call 
Whiteneſs ; yet each of theſe, after Decuſſation, becoming 
ſeparated, again exhibits irs proper Colour : For, as the Ray 
was white before its Parts were ſeparated by Refraction; fo, 
the Parts being remix'd, it becomes white again : And co- 
lour'd Rays, when they meet together, don't deſtroy one 
another, but are only interſpers'd. - 

Hence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet Colour, be- 
ing mix'd in a certain Proportion, appear whitiſh ; i. e. are 
of ſuch a Colour as ariſes from white and black mix'd toge- 
ther: and if there were not ſome Rays abſorb'd and loſt, 
wou'd be plainly white, In like manner, if a Paper cut into 
a Circle, be ſtain'd with each of thoſe Colours, ſeparately, 
and in a certain Proportion ; then ſwiftly turn'd round its 
Centre, ſo as the Species of Colours be mix'd together in 
the Eye, by the briſkneſs of the Motion; the ſeveral Colours 
will diſappear, and the whole Paper appear of one continued 
Colour ; which will be a Mean between white and black. 

6. If the Rays of the Sun fall very obliquely on the in- 
ner Surface of a Priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be vio- 
let; thoſe tranſmitted, red. A Eager 

For, the Rays were colour'd before any Separation ; and 
by how much they are the more refrangible, by ſo much 
— are Zn more eafily reflected; and by that means are 

eparated. | 

* If two hollow Priſms, the one fill'd with a blue Fluid, 
the other with a red one, be join'd together, they will be 
opake ; tho each, apart, be tranſparent. 

For, the one tranſmitting none but blue Rays, and the 
other none but red ones; the two together will tranſmit 
none at all. | h 

8. All natural Bodies, eſpecially white ones, view'd thro' 
a Priſm held to the Eye, appear fimbriated, or border'd, 
on one fide with red and yellow, and on the other with blue 
and violet. 

For, thoſe Fimbriæ are the Extremes of entire Images, 
which the Rays of any kind, as they are more or leſs refrac- 
ted, would exhibit, nearer, or at a greater diſtance from 
the real Place of the Object. 

9. If two Priſms be ſo placed, as that the red of the one, 
and the purple of the other meet together, in a Paper fit for 
the purpoſe, incompaſs'd with darkneſs ; the Image will ap- 

ear pale: and if view'd thro' a third Priſm, held to the 
ye at a proper diſtance, it will appear double; the one red, 
the other purple. | | 

In like manner, if two Pouders, the one perfectly red, 
the other blue, be mix'd; any little Body cover'd pretty 
deeply with this Mixture, and view'd thro' a Priſm held to 
the Eye, will exhibit a double Image, the one red, and the 
other blue : in regard, the red an Purple, or blue Rays, 
are ſeparated by their unequal Refraction. | 

10. If the Rays tranſmitted thro' a convex Lens, be re- 
ceiv'd on a Paper ere they meet in a Focus; the Confines 
or Boundary of Light and Shadow will appear ting'd with a 
red Colour: but if they be receiv'd beyond the Focus, with 
a blue one. | | 

Becauſe, in the firſt Caſe, the red Rays, being ſomewhat 
more refracted, are the higher; but, in the ſecond, after 
Decuſſation in the Focus, the blue ones. | 

Laſtly, if the Rays about to paſs thro' either fide of the 
Pupilla, be intercepted by the Interpoſition of any opake 
Body ncar the Eye; 'the Extremes of Bodies, placed as if 
view'd thro' a Priſm, will appear ting'd with Colours; tho 
thoſe not very vivid. 

For then, the Rays tranſmitted thro' the reſt of the Pupil, 
will be ſeparated by Refraction into Colours; without being 
diluted with the admixture of the intercepted Rays, which 
would be refracted in a different manner. | 

And hence it is, that a Body view'd thro' a Paper pierc'd 
with two Holes, appears double, and alſo tinged with Colours. 

Of the Colours of thin Plates. As Rays of different 


Colours are ſeparated by the Refraction of Priſms, and other 


thick Bodies; ſo are they ſeparated, tho in a different man- 
ner, in the thin Lamellæ, or Plates of any pellucid Matter, 
d. g. the Bubbles rais'd in Water, thicken' by Soap, Oc. 
For all Zamelle, under a determinate thickneſs, tranſmit 
Rays of all Colours, without reflecting any at all: but, as 
they increaſe in thickneſs, in arithmetical Proportion, they 
begin to reflect, firſt blue Rays; then, in order, green, yel- 
low and red, all pure: then, again, blue, green, yellow, 


red, more and more mix d and diluted ; till, at length, ar- 


riving at a certain thickneſs, they reflect 
perfectly intermix'd, vis. white. 
But, in whatſoever Part a ſlender Lamella reflects any one 


Rays of all Colours 


3 
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Colour, v. g. blue ; in that Part it always 2 
poſite Colour, v. g. red, or yellow. * ; manning he 
"Tis found, by Experiment, that the difference 1 
of a Plate does not depend on the Medium that; * d 
it; but the degree of Vividneſs does : cęterit Mo 
Colour will be more vivid, if the: denſer Medis , ü 
{s'd with the rarer. A Plate, ceteris paribus ns ton, 
ight as it is thinner ; as far as a certain De ech won 
neſs, beyond which it reflects no Light at all "Bee of thy 
In Plates whoſe thickneſſes ay, inan arith * 
portion of the natural Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Ge Nr 
or thinneſt, 1 


Plates correſponding to the odd Numbers, 1. 2. he 
will reflect the ſame Rays that thoſe correſponlu 1, Er 
even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, Oc. tranſmit. 8 t0 the 


Hence, an homogeneous Colour in a Plate, is ſaid 
the firſt Order; if the Plate reflect all the R hea 
Colour. In a Plate whoſe thinneſs is triple the 10 N 
Ui 


T Colour of the firſt Order is th þ 
A Colour of the er is the moſt yiyi N 
ſucceſſively, the Vividneſs of the Colour — 7 
* of the Order increaſes: The more the Mid 
of the Plate is increas'd, the more Colours it reflec . 
thoſe of more different Orders. In ſome Plates, the G. 
will vary as the Pofition of the Eye varies ; in others it 
permanent. | ' 
Corouns of Natural Bodies. Bodies only appear of dt 
ferent Colours, as their Surfaces are diſpos'd to reflect Nn 
of this or that Colour alone; or of this or that Colour more 
abundantly than any other: hence Bodies appear of tha (i 
lour which ariſes from the Mixture of the reflected N 
See Bovy. | | | N 
All Natural Bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent 1, 
melle ; which, if they be ſo dif] wd with regard to ea 
other, as that there happen no Reflections or Re fractions in 
their Interſtices, thoſe Bodies become pellucid, or tian 
rent: but if their Intervals be ſo large, and thoſe filled wk 
ſuch Matter; or, ſo empty, (with regard to the Denſity of 
the Parts themſelves) as that there happen a Number of 
Reflections and Refractions within the Body; the Body, in 
that Caſe, becomes opake. See Trans AREncy, and C. 
PACITY. | 
| The Rays which are not reflected from an opake Body, 
penetrate into it; and there, ſuffering innumerable Reflec- 
tions and Refractions, at length, unite themſelves to the fu. 
ticles of the Body it ſelf. 
Hence, an opake Body grows hot the ſooner, as it reflet 
Light leſs copiouſly : Whence, we ſee why a white Body 
which reflects almoſt all the Rays that ſtrike upon it, heat 
much more ſlowly than a black one, which reflects ſcare 


ay. See Hzar, Brackness, c. 


o determine that Conſtitution of the Surface of Bodic 
wherein their Colour depends ; it muſt be obſerv'd, that the 
ſmalleſt Corpuſcles, or firſt Particles whereof Surfaces ar 
made up, are moſt thin and tranſparent ; and ſeparated by 
a Medium of a different Denfity from the Particles them 
ſelves. In the Surface, then, of every colour d Body, ar 
innumerable ſmaller thin Plates, correſponding to thoſe d 
Bubbles : wherefore, what has been oblerv of thoſe, mij 
be underſtood of theſe. 8 

Hence we gather, that the Colour of a Body depends q 
the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Parts of the Body, be 
tween the Pores of the Surface: that the Colour is mare 
vivid and homogeneous, as the Parts are thinner ; that c. 
ris paribus, the ſaid Parts are tho thickeſt when the Body 
red; and the thinneſt when violet: That the Parts of Bodies 
are uſually much denſer, than the Medium contain d in thei 
Interſtices ; but that in the Tails of Peacocks, in ſome Silks 
and generally, in all Bodies whoſe Colour varies according t 
the Situation of the Eye, it is leſs : and that the Colour df! 
Body is the leſs vivid to the Eye, as it has a denſer Medus 
within its Pores. x of 

Now, of the ſeveral opake Bodies, thoſe conſiſting of 
thinneſt Lamellæ are black ; thoſe conſiſting either of t 
thickeſt Lamelle, or of Lamelle very different from 3 
other in thickneſs, and on that account fitted to reflect all 
lours, as the Froth of Water, 8c. are white : Thoſe, 4% 
conſiſting of Lamelle, moſt of which are of ſome intim, 
diate thickneſs, are blue, green, yellow, or red; imm 
as they reflect the Rays of that particular Colour, N. 
more copi ; moſt of bid 

piouſly than that of any other Colour ; mon ben 

laſt they either abſorb and extinguiſh, by intercepting! 
or elſe tranſmit. ö of Tit 

Hence it is, that ſome Liquors, v. g. an Infuſion o. 4 
num Nephriticum, appear red, or yellow, if view'd hg 
ted Light; and blue · by tranſmitted Light : and 90 1 
ellow in the former A 432 but green or blue 
atter, | To 
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\- \ added, that ſome of the Pouders uſed by 
winters, bare occafion'd by the Comminution or reak- 
hich muſt ſmall Parts into others ſtill ſmaller ; juſt as a 
| - leur alter d, by altering its Thickneſs, 
arifing from the Mixture of 


jo fine, tho Colour no way be better accounted 
| ferent > A ? the ſaline, Qc. Cor- 
or, than ; ith the colour'd Corpul 
ulcles of one Lage Maſs will either ſwell or ſhrink, and 


alter'd; if they ferment, the Size 
1* oats, and thereby coloured Li- 


an opake 


fs eaſy to 


Colour in different 
Bauer decken of the Mete, fil 2. 
K. ſhorter ion of the : till, at 
 chro* a longer Yall intercepted z and none ſeen but thoſe 


ious Colours of Natural Bodies, Sir 7. New- 

F * 3 gneſs of their component Parts ma be 
7 N For that the Parts of Bodies do properly exhibit 
22 bur with a TLamella of equal thicknels, provided 
'he Denſity in both be the _ : See = = Sc. 
tinct Properties, &c. of the ſevera LOURS. 

For the diftinf Brun, a ol Ge alk 1 1 

in Painting, is appli to the Drugs, a 

2338 . by thats Drugs, en mix d and 


7. 3 rs uſed by Painters, are red, and white 

The principal er and — Ocres ; ſeveral Kinds of 
* h, as Umber z Or, iment, black Lead, Cinnabar or V 
— Gambouche, ca, blue and green Aſhes, Indigo, 
Ferdegreaſe, burnt Ivory, Biſtre, Lampblack, Smalt, U- 

marine, and Carmine; each of which, with the manner 
of preparing them, their Uſes, &c. ſee under their reſpec- 
tre Heads, LEA, CERUSSE, Ocasx, &c. 

Of theſe Colours, ſome are uſed ground in Oil, others only 
in Freſco, others in Mater, and others for Mignature. See 
Fazsco, and MiGNATURE ; fee alſo PaintinG, CoLous- 


ING, Ec. p | 

and Light Colours. Under theſe two Claſſes, 
LIE 2 7. all the Colours they uſe : Under Zight 
Colours are comprehended 2white, and all thoſe which ap- 
proach neareſt it; and under Dark Colours, black, and all 
thoſe which are obſcure and earthy, as Umber, Biſtre, &c.. 

Simple, and Mineral Corovuks, is another Diviſion amon 

the Painters : Under /{mple Colours, they range all thoſe us 
by Limners, Illuminers, c. extracted from Vegetables ; 
and which will not bear the Fire : as the yellow made of 
Saffron, of French Berries, Sc. Lacca, and other Tinctures 
extracted from Flowers. The reſt are Mineral, drawn from 
Metals, Ec. and able to bear the Fire: theſe alone are us' d 


in Enamelling. See ENAMELLING, 


Changing and Permanent CoLouks ; another Diviſion of 


Colours : By changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on 
the Situation of Objects with regard to the Eye; as that of 
Taffetas, of a Pidgeon's Neck, Sc. The laſt, however, be- 
ing attentively view'd with a Microſcope, each Fibre of the 
Feathers appears compos'd of ſeveral little Squares, alter- 
nately red and green; ſo that they are fix'd Colours. 
Kircher ſays, that the changing Colours obſerv'd in the 
Wings of Pidgeons, Peacocks, Qc. ariſe from the Feathers 
being tranſparent, and of a Figure reſembling a Priſm ; and 
conſequently the Light's . differently refratted from em. 
On the contrary, the ſix d anc ent Colours, are not ex- 
hibited by Refraction but Reflection. 
M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different Grada- 
tons, or Series of Colours, from white, to black; the one 
white, yellow, red, and black; the other white, blue, violet, 
1132 _ * 4 79 tl 
Lovs, in Dying. ere are five ſim imary, or 
Mother-Colowys, uſed by the Dyers ; _—_ e Mizture 
whereof all the other Colours are ſorm'd: Theſe are blue, 
rea, yellow, brown, and Hack; each of which ſce under 
their proper Head, Brun, Rxv, 8c. 
q Of theſe Colours, variouſly mix'd and combin'd, they 
= the following Colours; parſy, bine, and red: from the 
* of blue and ſcarlet, are form d amarantb, violet, 
ted 8 2 7 of blue and crimſon- 
5 e colombine or dove · colour, purple, crimſon, 
PR panſy,” and crimſon-violet. y + * ON 
all Ys obſery'd, that they give the Name Crimſon, to 
3 wh made with Cochineal, Sce Crinmson, Cocni- 
Of biye and red Madder, they li | 
| „they likewiſe make purple, 
Ar „Lan colour, and dry roſe : The — Loy #2. 
Blue and ＋ makes amaranth, tan colour, and dry roſe. 
15 red crimſon, compoſe amaranth, tan colour, 
. a brown pan 1 and ſur- brum. ; 


Shades, 


4 O »”% 
* * 1 
cor 


Blues and Yellow. Theſes two Colours, mix'd together, 


compoſe a yellow-green, ſpring-pgreen, grafs-  laurel- 
green, brown-green, 1 © well as "Arn he par- 
rot · green, and cabba ec. Theſe three laſt Colours 
are to be leſs boil'd the firſt. 


- 


Note, with regard to green, there's no Ingredient or Drug 
in Nature that will dye it; but the Stuffs are dy'd twice, 
firſt in blue, then yellow. X 

- Blue and Brown. Theſe two Colours are never mix'd 
alone; but with the addition of red, either of Madder or 
Cochineal, they form ſeveral Colours. 

'd of theſe two 


* 5 and Y, er All the Shades com 
urs, as gold-yellow, aurora, marigold, orange, nacarat 

granat-flower, flame-colour, &c. are a with ow, and 
red of Madder ; ſcarlet being leſs proper, as well as too dear. 

Red and Brown. Of theſe two Colours are form'd cinna- 
mon. colour, cheſnut, muſk, bears-hair, and even purple; if 
the red be that of Madder. ? 

Yellow and Brown. The Colours form'd from theſe two 
are all the Shades of Fenzlle-morts, and Hair-Colours. 

It may be obſerv'd, that tho we ſay, there are no Colours, or 
made from ſuch and ſuch Mixtures : tis not that 
none can be made; but only that they are more eafily form'd 
from the Mixture of other Colours. See Dvino. 

For the Method of proving the Goodneſs, or Falſeneſs of 
Cor ouxs, or Dyes ; ſee Drs. 

CoLovs, in Heraldry. The Colours generally uſed in He- 
raldry, are red, blue, black, green, an purple; which, by 
the Learned in that Science are called Gules, Azure, Sable, 
Vert or Sinople, and Purpure. Tenne, or tawny, and Sau- 
guin, are not ſo common. See each Colour under its proper 
Article Gvuzs, Azux x, Var, c. 

As to yellow and white, call d Or and Argent; they are 
Metals, not Colours. See On, and Ake RNr. 

Theſe Colours and Metals are ſometimes alſo expreſs'd in 
blazon by the Names of precious Stones ; and ſometimes by 
thoſe of Planets, or Stars. Thus, Or is call'd Sol, and Tapas 3 
Argent, Tuna, and Pearl; Gules, Mars, and Ruby; Azure, 
Jupiter, and Saphir; Sable, Saturn, and Diamond; Vert, 
Venus, and Emerald; *r. Mercury, and Amethiſt ; 
Tenne, the Dragon's-Head, and Hyacinth ; and Sanguin, 
the Dragon's-Tail, and Sardonix. See Sazrz, Sor, Ar- 
GENT, Oc. 

It is a general and fundamental Rule in Blazon, not to 
place Colour upon Colour, nor Metal upon Metal. That is, 
if the Field be of a Colour, the Bearing muſt be of a Metal : 
tho this Rule, on ſome Occaſions, and in ſome Circumſtances, 
is diſpens'd withal ; as in the Diminutions and Differences 
which diſtinguiſh the younger from the elder Families; and 
in the Extremities of Animals Tongues, Claws, Horns, &9c. 
In which Caſes, Colour may be on Colour, and Metal on 
Metal, without falſe Heraldry. 

Onomaus is ſaid to have firlt invented the Diſtinction of Co- 
lours, to diſtinguiſh the Quadrillæ of Combatants at the 
Circenſian Games: the green for thoſe who repreſented the 
Earth ; and the blue for thoſe who repreſented the Sea. See 
FACTION, 

Hence, the antient Cavaliers took eccafion to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in their Tournaments, by Habits, Plumes, and 
Ribbands of different Colours ; which were ordinarily thoſe 
of _ Miſtreſſes, and were the Symbol of ſome Paſſion, or 

uality. . -*: | | 

ence alſo the 8 of Colours in Liveries. See LI vxRr. 

Corovss, in the Military Art, include the Banners, Flags, 
Enfigns, Ec. of all Kinds, bore in an Army, a Fleet, or the 
like. See BANNER, Flac, STANDARD, Se. 

- Corovurs, are alſo uſed both in the Latin and Greek 

Churches, to diſtinguiſh ſeveral Myſteries and Feaſts cele- 

brated therein, | 

In the Latin Church are only regularly admitted five Colours, 
viz, white, red, green, violet, and black ; the white for the 
Myſteries of our Saviour, the Feaſts of the Virgin, thoſe of the 

Is, Saints, and Confeſſors; the red for the Myſteries 
and: Solemnities of the Holy Sacrament, the Feaſts of the 

Apoſtles and Mavens 5 green for the Time between Pentecoſt 
and Advent, and Epiphany to Septuagefima ; violet in 
Advent, Chriſtmas, in Vigils, Rogations, and in votive Maſ- 
ſes in time of War : Laſtly, black for the Dead, and the Ce- 
remonies thereto belonging. Clothes of Gold and Silver, 
and Embroideries, ſerv'd indifferently for all Solemaities. 

In the Greek Church, the uſe of sis almoſt oblite- 
rated, as well as among us: Red, among them, was the Co- 
lour for Chriſtmas and the Dead; as black is ſtill in the laſt 
among us, See Movanine. 

. Corovs, in Law, is a probable, or plaufible Plea ; tho in 
reality falſe at bottom ; and only calculated ro draw the Trial 
of the Cauſe from tho Jury ro the Judge. | 

Thus, v. g. in an Action of Treſpaſs for taking away the 
Plaintiff's Beaſts, the Defendant urges, That before the 
Plaintiff had any thing in them, he himſelf was pofſeſs'd of 
'em, as his proper Goods; and deliver'd them to A. B. to 
deliver to him again, when c. and A. B. gave them to the 


Yyy Plain- 


2 
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COL 
Plaintiff : and the Plaintiff, ſuppoſing 


A B. at | | : 
dant took em again from the Plaintiff; whereupon the Plain- 
tf brings his Action. This is a good Colour, and even 4 
good Plea, See Doc. and Scud. 


* 


the Property to be in 


Coroun & - Office, is when ſome unjuſt Action is done, 


ynder countenance of Office, or Authority. | 

To Colour Strangers Goods, is when a Freeman allows a 
Foreigner to enter Goods at the Cuſtom houſe in his Name. 

COLOURING, in Pajnring, the manner of applying, and 
conducting the Colours of a Picture: Or, c 
Lights and Shadows, form'd by the various Colours, employ d 
in a Painting. See CLA1R-OBSCURE. go.) 

The Colouring is one of the principal Branches of Paint- 
ing. N. Felibien divides the Painter's Art into three Parts; 
the Deſign, the * and the Colouring. The Co- 
louring ſtrikes the moſt; but among Maſters it always gives 
place to the Exactneſs of the Deſign, Sce PainTING. 

De Piles obſerves, that the Word Cylouring, in its con- 
fined Senſe, is chiefly applicable to a Hiſtory- piece; ſcarce 
at all ro a Landſkip. He adds, that the Term Colouring re- 
lates more immediately to the Carnations than'any thing elle. 

The Colouring, in its general Senſe, takes in what relates 
to the Nature and Union of Colours ; their Agreement, or 
Antipathy ; how to uſe them to advantage in Light and Sha- 
dow, ſo as ta ſhewa Relievo in the Figures, anda finking of 
the Ground: What relates to the aerial Perſpective, i. e. the 
Diminution of Colours, by means of the Interpoſition of Air; 
the various Accidents and Circumſtances of the Luminary 
and the Medium; the different Lights, both of the Bodies 
illuminating and illuminated; their Reflections, Shadows, 
different Views, with regard either to the Poſition of the 
Eye, or the Object: What produces the Strength, Fierce- 
nels, Sweetneſs, c. in Paintings well colour 4: The various 
Manners of colouring, both in Figures, Landikips. £6. 


The Doctrine of CoLovrxinc is compriſed under the fol- 
lowing Rules. EI 


Colours are conſider' d, either in reſpe& of their Uſe, or 
their Oeconomy and Diſpoſition. 

iſt, With regard to their Le. They are either in Oil, or 
Water: Thoſe in Oil, again, are either confider'd with a 
View to their Preparation, or Application. 

In the Preparation of Oil Colours, care muſt bo taken that 
they be ground fine; that in putting them on the Pallet, 
vols which won't dry of themſelves, be mix'd with Oil, or 
other Dryers ; and that the ting'd Colours be mix d in as ſmall 
(Quantities as ble. * 

For their Application, it is confider'd either with regard 
to the Kinds of Painting in Works of various Colours, or in 
thoſe of one fingle Colour. 

For the firſt: in the larger Pieces, the Colours are either 
lajd on full, ſo as they may be 1 or incorporated to- 
gether, which makes them hold the more firmly. ö 

Or elſe we mix thoſe more agreeable ones, which dry too 
hard, and too haſtily, with a little Colour, and the cleareſt of 
the Oil: But, in both Caſes, the Colours are to be laid on 
ſtrong at firſt ; it being eaſy to weaken thoſe that are to be 
thruſt back, and to heighten the others : 'The Touches to 
be bold, by the Conduct of a free and ſteady Pencil; that 
the Work may appear the moſt finiſh'd at a proper diſtance, 
and the Figures animated with Life and Spirit. 

For glazed Colours, care muit be taken that the Under- 
Colour be 8 ſtrong, and that it be a Body. Colour, and 
laid ſmooth. | | | 

In finiſh'd Works, which are to be view'd near at hand, 
we proceed, either by * each Colour in its place; 

erving their Purity, without fretting or tormenting them, 

ut ſweetly ſoftening off their Extremities: Or by filling up all 

the great Parts with one ſingle Colour; and laying the other 

Colours, which are to form the little Things, upon it: which 
is the more expeditious way, but more apt to decay. 

For the ſecond: the Kinds of Pictures in one Colour are 
two, viz. Camieux, where the Degradations of Colours of 
Objects afar off, are uſually manag'd by Lights, as with 
Crayons ; and Baſſo-Relievo, which is an Imitation of Sculp- 
ture, of whatſoever Matter and Colour: in both theſe, the 
Colours are wrought dry, See Camitvux, c. DS 
For Water-Colours, they are wrought various ways; vis. 
in Diſtemper, where the Colours are prepar d in Size; which 
Method is uſed on all kinds of Matter: in Freſco, or Paint- 
ing on freſh Mortar; where the Colowring muſt be quick, 
that the Matter dry not; and with na Hh and Neatneſs, 
laying each Colour inits place, and intermingling them by Par- 
cels : In Agouache, where the Colours are mix'd with Gum, 
and the Pencil dragg'd ; as in Paint and Waſhings : In Mi- 
niature, for {mall and delicate Works; where the Colours 
are to be "ay fine and clean, mix'd with Gums.and wrought 
in Dots or Points. See DisTEmetr, Miniatures, G. 

But in all the Kinds of Painting, both in Oil and Diftem- 
per, eſpecially the latter, care muſt be taken that the 
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the Time of the Gift, took them; and the Deſen- 


it is the Mixture of 


Iona, now called 


; * * 


and all the Parts mark d out, 


Deſigun be fix d, 
be applied. "Ws, 
For the ad Part of Colouring, or the Deron, 
penſing thereof in Paintings; regard is either Wal" 
the Qualities of the Colours, to appropriate th ach fri. 
to their Value and Agreement: or, ſecondly 8 | 
in the Union and Oeconomy of the Work. a Eg 
For the firſt, it muſt be obſerv'd, that whiz | 
Light, and gives the briſkneſs and heighteni e eprom 
the contrary, like Darkneſs, obſcures and IL back, n 
jects: again, black ſets off the light Parts; ang N the Ol. 
ſerve each other to looſen the Objects. A pro dg 
be made of Colours, and the too much cha * boice 
avoided ; both in Carnations, where red Gurs nende 
be affected, as rather reſembling the Fleſh when elan 
the Skin; and all bright glowing Colours : the Sk; tha 
delicate ſoe ver, being always of a Down- Colony. In ws 
fery, where the Painter has his whole flock of Cul D*. 
chuſe out of, to procure a good effect; and in the Lan 
to- diſpoſe thoſe Colours near one another, which — 
aſſiſt and raiſe each other's Force and Briſkneſs: * 
green, yellow and __ "Ms E 
o manage em ſo, as that they be accomm 
Effects of the great Parts of Light Ar Colour; —— 
Colours lead to the ſoft ones, and make em more lool 4.8 
bringing em forwards, or keeping em back, accord 
the Situation, and the degree of Force requit d. , 
For the FEffefts of Colours, they either regard the Un 
or the Oeconomy : With reſpe& to the firſt, care muſt ** 
ken that they be laid fo as to be ſweetly united, Ar d 
briſkneſs of ſome principal one; that they participate of te 
prevailing Light of the Piece; and that the artake of 
each other by the communication of Light, an help of 
** f 
For the Oeconomy in managing their degre | 
to be had to the Contraſt, or Skin — 
Union of the Colours; that by a ſweet Interruption, the 
briſkneſs, which otherwiſe fades and palls, may be rais'd ty 
the Harmony which makes the Variety of Calours agree; 
ſupplying and ſuſtaining the Weakneſs of ſome by the 
Strength of others; neglecting ſome Places, on purpoſe t 
ſerve as a Baſis or Repolſe to the Sight, and to enhance 
thoſe which are to prevail thro' the Piece: To the Ori. 
dation ; where, the better to proportion the Colour; that fall 
behind, ſome of the ſame Kind are to be preſerv'd in their 
purity, as a Standard, for thoſe carried afar off to be com- 
par d by, in order to juſtify the Diminution : regard bei 
always had to the quality of the Air, which, when load 
with bh or. weakens the Colours more than when cleu: 
To the Situation of the Colours ; where care muſt be taken, 
that the pureſt and the ſtrongeſt be placed before, or inthe 
Front of the Piece; and that by their force, the compound 
ones, which are to appear at a diſtance, be kept back; * 
cularly, the glazed Colours to be uſed in the firſt Rank: Lak 
ly, to the Expreſſion of the Subject, and the Nature of the 
Matters, or Stuffs; whether ſhining or dull, opake or tran 
parent, poliſh'd or rough. See Carnation, Cox RAS, Dir 
GRADATION, Cc. 1 
Cor oux IN and Non-coLovsing Drugs: Thus the Dy 
ers diſtinguiſh their Drugs: the firſt are applicative, and 
communicate their Colours to the. Matters boil'd in them, « 
— thro' them; as Woods, ſcarlet Grain, Cochineal, l. 
igo, Madder, Turmeric, Sc. The ſecond ſerve to pit 
pare and diſpoſe the Stuffs, and other Matters; and to & 
tract the Colour out of the colouring Ingredients ; as Alun, 
Salt or Cryſtal of Tartar, Arſenic, Realgal, Salt-etrs 
common Salt, Sal Armoniac, Sal Gemmæ, Agaric, Spirit o 
Wine, Bran, Peaſe- flour, Wheat, Starch, Lime, and Ahe. 
COLUMBINE, a kind of Violet: colour, call d alſo Dur 
colour. See Corovuk. | 1 £ | 
8. COLUMBUS, a Congregation of Regulat Cans 
former. under It 1 
hundred Iſlands 8 


from Scotland. - 
There is a Rule in 7r;/b 


y 

COLUMN, in Architecture, a round Pillar, 
port or adorn'a Building. See Pitrar, BUILDING, O 1 

The Column is the principal, or reigning Part of an 
See OBDb EX. 2 292 . 

The principal Laws and Properties of this eminent 
ber of Architecture are thus deduc'd: _ 

Every Fulcrum, or Support, is fo much the more 17 
as it is the firmer, or carries the greater Ran re tht 
neſs :; and hence all Colmmus, or Pillars, dught 10 vor 
Baſe, or Foot, broader than themſelves. Sce BA. * 
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ne, 

and of the fame Altitude 

a e. — ghe not to be cylindrical; nor, 

be latter yramidical ; but both the one and the 

bat of 3 g or diminiſn d, i. e. to w teſs and 

ee a eruncatod Cone and a truncated Pyramid. See 
4 JON. ; - 1. 

ns, the loweſt Parts of the Columns to 

12 Rader pyramidical: Hence, again, 

firm, if their Diameter bears a greater 

their Height, than if it bore a leſs ; The 

1 to be choſen, where a large weight is to be 


lun rais'd on 
— 
ENrABLAT 1 p 
ire Column, in each | 
The "Parts, the Baſe, the Shaft, and the Capital. See 
1 | coportions of each under its reſpective Head, Bass, 
&, 
PR pg Parts, again, is ſubdivided into a great 
Number of lefler, called Members, or Mouldings : ſome 
5 reof are eſſential, and found in all Columns ; others are 
J accidental, and found in particular Orders. See Movrp- 
inc, ORNAMENT, Oc. N | 
Columns are made different, according to the ſeveral Or- 


ey are uſed in; and likewiſe, not only with regard to 
2 but alſo to the Matter, Conſtruction, Form 
Diſpoſition and Uſe. | 
Corumns, With regard to Order. 
Tuſtan Cor unx, is the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple of all 
the Columns. See Tuscax. | dts 
Its height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, 
bs 7 Diameters, or 14 Modules; according to Scamogai, 15 
Modules ; to De Lorme, 12; to Trajan's Column, 16. Its 
Diminution, 8 
meter; according to Yignola, a fifth; and according to 7ra- 
ban's Column, a ninth. | : 
E 1ts ſeveral Parts, Mouldings, &c. ſee under their proper 
Heads, SHArT, CarirAL, Oc. See it repreſented in Plate 
cbitecture, Pig. 6. © 3 
Doric Cor vun, is ſomewhat more delicate. See Don 1c. 
Its Shaft is adorn'd with Flutings : its Height, according 
 Vitruvius, is from 14 to x 5 Modules; to Scamog gi, 13 to 
Fignola, 163 in the Coliſeum, 19 ; in the Theatre of Ma 
ellus, 155, Its Diminution, according to the Theatre 
arcellus, 12 Minutes; to the Coliſeum, 4 Min. and a halt. 
See Plate Architecture, Fig. 9. | 
Tonic Cot vum, is more delicate till. See Ionic. 
It is diſtingui ſn d from the reſt by the Volutes in its Ca- 
ital ; and by its Baſe, See VorLumTs. 
Its Height, according to Palladio, is 1) Modules 3 ac- 


and PzpEsTAL. 


Concord, 103 ; of Fortuna Virilis, 32; Coliſeum, 10 Min. 
Pee Plate Architecture, Fig. 8. 
Corinthian Col uux, is he richeſt and moſt delicate of all 
the Columns. See CorrmnTHian. | 

Its Capital is adorn'd with two rows of Leaves, and with 
Caulicoles; whence ſpring out little Volutes. Its Height, 
according to Vitruvius, and many Remains of antique Por- 
ticos, Temples, & gc. is 19 Moduſes; according to Serlio, 18; 
to the Coliſeum, 17.17 ; to the three Columns in the Campo 
Yaccino, 20 ; the Bafiliſk of Antoninus, 20. Its Diminu- 
100, according to the Temple of Peace, 63 Minutes; the 
Pantheon, 62 ; Temples of Sy! and Fanſtina, 8; Conſtan- 
ms Arch, ) 3 Portico of Septimius, 14. See Plate Ar- 
thitefure, Fig. 9. ri Ann. 7 
"ns Nite COLUMN, has two rows of Leaves in its Capital, 
e Me Corinthian; and angular Volutes, like the Ionic. 
ee Couros TE. 1 Fegg | 
1 lu Height, according to Vignola, and the Arch of Titus, 
8 _ M ules 1 to Scamoz2i, and the Temple of Bacchus, 
41 the Aren of Septimius, 19.09. Its Diminution, ac- 
| 205 Es — Septimius Arch, 7 Minutes; Baths 

» II in. £ ; 4 
Plate Architecture, Fig. 1 4 Sar res 
an Reibe, ere obſery'd, that there ſeems more of Caprice 
Che = on in that Diverfity found in the Heights of Columns 
quent! 0 Order, in different Authors; euch of whom fre- 
"42 Akes the liberty of diſpenſing with his own Rules. 
"hoe ** for Thitance, ' makes the Doric Colmmns of 
12,5 Barter than thoſe af Porches behind Theaters; 
| 14 ter height to Culumus ſtanding on Pe- 
is Columy n to thoſe which have none ; and Ser/10 makes 
| a third ſhorter, when inſulate, or detach'd, than 
: he WML | 
anding the di verſity of Height in Columns of 

epa l ch. diffrent Authors ; _ ſtill beat a true 
Everal Orders compar d with each other ; 
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Order, is compos'd of three 


_ vis. that the p 


ing to Vitruvius, is one fourth of the Dia- 


cording to Yignola, 18. Its Diminution, in the Temple of 


COL | 


by which'they go inctenfing, as the Orders are leſs maſſive. 

But this Augmentation is greater in ſome Ordonnances 
than in others; for in the Antique it is but of 5 Modules, 
or idiameters, for the five Orders: the ſhorteſt Columm, 
vis. the Tuſcan, being 15 Modules; and the longeſt; the 
Compoſite, 20. In Vitruuius, this Increaſe is alfo of 5 Mo- 
dules ; but commences from 14 Modules, and ends at 19. The 
Moderns uſually make it greater: Scamvz2i makes it 5 Mo- 
dules and a half ; Palladio and Serlio, 6. 

From the ſeveral Proportions of Coin#725. aflign'd by ſeve- 
ral Authors, M. Perrault has drawn a new one; which is a 
Mean, between the Extremes of the reſt. Thus, he makes 
the Tuſcan Column 13 Modules * ; which is a Mean be- 

. tween the Tuſcan of Virruvins, 14, and that of Tyajan's Co- 
lamm, 18 : The height of the Doric Culumm he makes 16 
Modules z which is a Mean between the 14 of Vitruvius, 
and the 19 of the Cliſeum: The ionic he makes 17 Mo- 
dules +; which is a Mean between the 16 of Serlio, and 
the 19 of the Colifewn : The Corimmbian Column he makes 
18 Modules; ; as being a Medium berween the 16 Modules 
6 Minutes of the Temple of the Sibyl, and the 20 Modules 
& Minutes of the three Columns of the Roman Forum : 
Laſtly, the Compoſire Column, by the fame Rule, he makes 
20 Modules ; that height being a Mean between the Arch of 
Titus, and the Temple of Bacchus. | | 

Indeed, the Rule he proceeds by ſeems very reaſonable.; 

flional Advance of each Column in the 
different Orders be equal: fo that having ſettled the whole 

Progreſſion, from the Tuſenn to the Compy/ite, at 5 Modules 
10 Minutes; this being a Mean between the 5 Modules of 
the Antique, and the 52 of the Moderns ; he divides this 
Sum, which is 160 Minutes, into four equal Parts, giving 40 
Minutes to the Progreſſion of each Order: This makes the 
Tuſcan Column 14 Modules 20 Minutes; the Doric becomes 
16, the Ionic 1), 10 Min. the Corinthian 18, 20 Min. and 
the Compoſite 20 Modules. See PROrORTION. 


For the diſtinguiſhing Characters of each Order of Co- 
lumns ; ſee Oxvzx. 


For the Matter; ſee Sroxx, MaAnx RL, Sc. 
For the Uſe and Application; ſee Burt DING. 
For the ranging of Columns, and the Spaces to be ob- 


 ſferv'd berween each; See INTER coLumNnATION. 


Corvus, <with regard to their different Matter. 
Water-CoLumn, is a Column whoſe Shaft is form'd of a 
large Jet d'Eat 4 which ſpouting out Water violently from 
the Baſe, drives it within the Tambour of the Capital, which 
is made hollow z whence falling down again, it has the EF- 


2 ſolt of a liquid eryſtal Column. See FounTAIN. 
An Inſtance o this we have at Quinta d. Aveiro near 


Zisbon. | ons 6 | 
Fuſibie Co uux. Under this Term are comprehended, not 
only Columus of various Metals, and other fufible Matters, as 
Glaſs, Sc. but alſo thoſe of Stone, ſaid to have been caſt ; 
the Secret of which, ſome will have us believe to have been 
known to the Antiefits: 55 

Trauſparent Got uu, any Column made of tranſparent 
Matter ; as were thoſe of Cryſtal in the Theater of Scaurus, 
mention d by Pliny-; and thoſe of tranſparent Alabaſter, in 
the Church of St. Mart, at Venice. 
 Hydranlic'Couomin, is that whoſe Shaft appears to be of 
Cryſtal, being ſorm'd by a number of little Threads of Wa- 
ter, falling from Holes made in Girts of Metal, at equal 
diſtances, by means of a Pipe mounting thro' the middle 
thereof; as in the Gardens at Verſailles. | 
_ * Hydraulic Col bun, is allo a Column from whoſe top pro- 
ceeds a Fer Bau, to which the Capital ſerves as a Baſon; 
whence the Water deſcends by a little Pipe, which turns ſpi- 
rally around the Shafr.' - 0 
Such are the Tonic Columns of the Caſcade of the Belvi- 
dera at Freſcati ; and thoſe of the Vineyard Marhei at Rome. 

Molded Column, is that made by Impaſtation, of Gravel 
and Flints of divers Colours, bound together with a Cement, 
which grows perfectly hard, and receives a poliſn like Marble. 

The Secret of making theſe, it —— the Antients were 
Maſters of, by the Columns lately diſcover'd near Algiers ; 
which are doubtleſs the Ruins of the antient Iulia Cæſarea: 
on theſe are found the very ſame Inſcription in antique 
Characters, the Contours, Accents, and even Faults, being 


repeated in every Shaft: an inconteſtable Proof of their be- 


ing molded. 7 0 
CoLumns with regard to their Conſtruction. 

 Corumn of Joiner, is made of ſtrong timber boards, 
join'd, glu'd, and pinn d together; is hollow, turn'd in the 
Lath, and' uſtally flated. Such are the Columns in moſt Al- 
tar-pieces. R | 

Incruſtated Cot uud, is made of ſeveral Ribs, or thin 
Shells of fine Marble, or other rare Stone, cemented upon a 
Mold of Stone, Brick, or the like. 'This is done with Jelign 
both to ſave the precious Marter, as Oriental Jaſper, Lapis, 
Agat, &c. or-to repreſent pieces of ſuch Matters of an ex- 
traordinary fize, by the neatneſs and cloſeneſs of the Incruſ- 
tation, Which renders the Joints imperceptible. 


Gemi- 


—— 


COL 
| Geminated Cot vun, that whoſe 8 


fimilar and equal Sides, | 
another ; 0 Aden d at bottom with Iron Pins, and a- top 


Irons. This is to be fluted, that the Joints 
may be the leſs diſcernible. Fol 
Lunn of Maſonry; is made of rough Stone, well laid 
and cover'd — . or of Bricks molded triangular 
wiſe, and cover d wit c. ä 5 
8 with Bands, or Tambours ; that whoſe Shaft is 
form'd of ſeveral Courles of Stone, or Blocks of Marble ; 
leſs high than the Diameter of the Columm : This is what 
Ulpian means by Columna agg or * N 3 2 — is 
oppoſite to the Columna ſolida, or integra, i. e. ot one piece. 
l L uu in Truncheons, or Pieces conſiſts of three, four, 
or five pieces of Stone, or Metal; differing from the Tam- 
bours, as being higher than the Diameter of the Column. 
Col uns, with regard to their Form. 
| Fiuted Cor vun, called alſo channell d, and ſtriated Column; 
that whoſe Shaft is adorn'd with Flutes, or Channelings ; 
either from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its height. 
See FLUuTING. | 15 
Cabled, or Rudented Col vun, is a Column having Projec- 
tures in form of Cables, or Canes, in the Naked of the Shaft ; 
each Cable having an Effect oppoſite to that of a Fluting ; 
and accompany'd with a little Lift on each fide. See Ca- 


BLING, 
Fluted and Cabled Column, is that whoſe Flutes are fill'd 
up with Cables, Reeds, or Staves ; beginning from the bot- 
tom of the Shaft, and reaching one third of its height. 
Fluted CoLumn enrich'd, is that whoſe Flutings are fill'd 
up with Ornaments of Foliages, Rinds, Ribbons, &c. in- 
ſtead of Cables. 
Twiſted CoLunn, is that whoſe Shaft is twifted round, in 
manner of a Screw, with fix Circumvolutions; being, ordi- 
narily of the Corinthian Order : Yignola firſt found a Me- 
thod of drawing it by Rule. | 
| A twiſted fluted Col vnn, is that whoſe Flutes follow 
the Contour of the Shaft, in a ſpiral Line throughout the 
whole length ; whereof there are ſome antique ones of Por- 


phyry, and hard Marble. 


Corumn twiſted and enrich'd, is that, one third of whoſe 


Shaft is fluted, and the reſt adorn'd with Branches and 
other Enrichments : and which being all of Marble, is en- 
rich'd with Sculpture from bottom to top. 

Sometimes, again, the zwiſted Column is form d of two or 
three ſlender Shafts, twiſted round, ſo as to leave a Cavity 
in the middle. Sometimes the Flutings are Spiral, yet the 
Shaft ſtrait; which ſucceeds very well in the more 
Orders. 

Coloſſal Cor unn, a Column of enormous fize, too large 
to enter any Ordonnance of Architecture; to be placed ſoli- 
tary, in the middle of a Square, £9c. See Cor oss vs. 

Such is the Tyajan Column, whoſe Proportions are Doric, 
and its Profile Tuſcan; 12 Feet and :; in Diameter, and 100 
in Height, including the Baſe and the Capital : The Pe- 
deſtal has 18 Feet, and the Crowning 16 and an half. It 
Mr a brazen Statue of St. Peter, 13 Foot high ; 'The 
whole making 147 antient Roman Feet. lind 

It was built by Apollodorus; and conſiſts of 34 Tambours, 
or Blocks, or Pieces of white Marble, _ in the Crowning. 

The Antonine Column, which is alſo of white Marble, is 
inferior to the Trajan in beauty of Sculpture, but exceeds it 
in height; being 168 Feet to the Capital, beſides the Feet 
of the Pedeſtal under ground. 15 

Laſtly, the London Column, or Monument, is of Stone, 
15 Foot in Diameter, and 202 high; taking in the Pedeſtal 
and Crowning. See MonuMEnrT. 

Carolitic CoLumn, that adorn'd with Foliages, or Leaves 
and Branches turn'd ſpirally around the Shaft; or in Crowns 
and Feſtoons. | | | | 

Theſe were uſed by the Antients for raifing Statues on ; 
which hence took the Denomination of Carolitic. 

They are very ſuitable in triumphal Arches, and Decora- 
tions of Theaters. | | 1 

Swell d Coluuxs, are thoſe which have a buldging, or 
ſwelling, in proportion to the height of the Shaft. 

Authors are much divided on the Subject of this Swelling ; 
Sir H. Wotton treats it as a moſt ridiculous Abuſe : yet the 
Practice obtains among the modern Architects; who gene- 
rally make their Columns a little bigger at one third of their 
height, than at the Baſe ; i. e. they diminiſh the Column 
near the Baſe ; which makes the Part appear big, and occa- 
ſions a Swelling at about one third of the height. 

This Swelling appears to have been unknown to the An- 
tients. M. le Clerc obſerves, it ought not to exceed one 


with Cram 


Minute and a half at moſt. He thinks it ought never to be - 


us'd, excepting where there is a particular occafion for it ; 
as where Columns are to be placed over one another. 
Diminiſh'd Corunn, is that which has no ſwelling, but 
begins to taper, or diminiſh, from the Baſe; in imitatian of 
Trees. Sec DiminuTION, | 


[ 


"vis 


©. 
haft is fotm'd of three 
or Ribs of Stone, fitted within one 


. 


COL 


Such are moſt of the Antique Columns of Grande 
cularly the Corinthian ones in the Porch of che 

Gothic Cor vum, a round Pillar, either too 
bulk, or too ſlender for its height; as having, on 
20 Diameters ; and this without ** Diminuti 
ling : yet, its Ornaments, and the Characters of i EH 
ing as far from thoſe of the Antique as its Proba, Al, bs 
GoTHric. toportan dee 

Hermetic Co um, a kind of Pilaſter, in mz 
Terminus; having the Head of a Man, in ke «>, 
tal. It had its Name from a Cuſtom among the k 
of placing Mercury's Head, whom the Greek call en 
a· top e ga) dee 3 3 Herne, 

Ma LUMNSs, are thoſe too ſhort for the ca. 
Capital they bear; as the Pillars in Gorhic Chang iv 
are. = - ASSIVE, zl ee ululy 

Under the Term Maffroe, ate, likewiſe, fre | 
prehended Ruſtic and Tuſcan Columns. See — an. 

Cylindrical Column, is that which has neither 85 
nor Diminution. 3 *ellng 

Oval CoLomN, that whole Shaft has a Flatneſ; . : 
being made oval, to reduce the Projecture. mel; in Py 

Polygonous Col van, has ſeveral Sides, or Face; . Th 
moſt Regular of theſe have eight Faces. ; 

Theſe three laſt, Daviler regards as 
tecture. 

Paſtoral CoLumn, that whoſe Shaft is form d in imity; 
of the Trunk of a Tree, with Bark and Know, 

This Kind of Column, in the Tuſcan Proportion, ma 1 
uſed in the Gates of Parks and Gardens; in the Drs 
of Paſtoral *. — Sc. | N 

Serpentine CoLunn, a Column form'd of three 
twiſted together ; the Heads whereof ſerve as a om 

An Inſtance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the Square called 
Armeidan, antiently the Hippodrome. P. Gilles calls this th 
Delphic Column ; as imagining it antiently ſery'd for the 
Tripod of Apollo, in the Temple at Delphos. lt is now . 
dinarily called the Taliſman, or Enchanted Column, 

CoLuMNs, with regard to their Diſpofition, 

Tnfulated Cor vun, is that ſtanding free, and detach 
on all Sides, from any other Body. 

Cor van inſerted, or Back d, is that attach d to a Wall, by 
a third or fourth Part of its Diameter. 

CoLoumn Nich'd, is that whoſe Shaft enters, with half its 
Diameter, into a Wall, which is hollowed for its Receyion 
with its Plan parallel to the ProjeQure of the Tore. ' 

Such is that in the Portal of St. Peter at Rome. 
Avgular Column, is an inſulated Column, placed in the 


N. 
u 


4 


Abuſes in Auch. 


or Corner of a Portico; or inſerted into the Corner of 
a Building: Or, even a Column that flanks an Angle, either 
acute or obtuſe, of a Figure of many Sides. 

Attic CoLunn, according to Pliny, is a Pilaſter inſulated; 
having four equal Faces, or Sides; and of the higheſt Pro: 
portion, v. g. Corinthian. 

Flank'd Corumn, according to M. Blondel, is a Column 


engag' d with one half, or at leaſt, one third of its Diameter, 


between two Demi-Pilaſters. | 
Doubled Column, is an Aſſemblage of two Columns; 
join'd in ſuch a manner, as that the two Shafts penetrate 
each other with a third of their Diameter. Such are thok 
of the four Angles in the Court of the Louvre. 
| Coupled Cor unns, are thoſe diſpoſed by two and tuo; f 
as almoſt to touch each other at their Baſes, and Capitals 
Canton d Col uuns, thoſe engag'd in the four Corners of 
a ſquare Pillar, to ſupport four Springs of an Arch. 
Grouped CoLumns, thoſe placed on the ſame Pedeſtal, « 
Socle ; either by three and three, or by four and four. 
Median Col uuns. Vitruvius gives the Name Columns 
Mediane, to the two Columns in the middle of a Porch, 
which have their Intercolumniation larger than the reſt : 
that if theſe laſt, for inſtance, be Pycnoſtyles ; the Median 
are Euſtyle. TI 
The Term may alſo be applied to the middle Row 0 
lumns, in a Prontiſpiece adorn'd with three Orders. 
Cor uuns, with regard to their Uſe. | * 
ronomical CoLumn, is a Kind of Obſervatory, * | Af 
of a very high Tower; built hollow, and with a fpita 
cent to an Armillary Sphere placed a-top, for obſerving 
Courſes of the heavenly Bodies. 
Such is that, of the Doric Ocder, ted blen. 
Syiſſous at Paris, by Catherine de Medicis, for the 0 7 
tions of Orontius Nos a celebrated Aſtronomer o 
Time. | | hiſtoric 
Chrondlogical CoLunn, that which bears ſome b wb 
Inſcription, digeſted according to the Order of Time: 
Luſtra, Olympiads, Faſti, Epochas, Annals, Oc. wer 
At Athens there were Columns of this kind, _ rink 
inſcrib'd theſwhole Hiſtory of Greece, digeſted into 0 Tui 
Hollow Cor uux, that which has a ſpiral Stair cale 4; te 
fide, for the Convenience of aſcending to the top 5, 
Trajan Column, the Stair-caſe whereof conſiſis of 1855 1 
and is illumin d by 43 little Windows : The 
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406 Steps, with 30 Windows z each of theſe is cut 
9 has 198 ny N . The Monument, or Fire- 


to the lob. uns are called alſo Columne Cochli des, 
Theſe kind of Sic in form of a Snail. _ 
9 that which bears an Urn, wherein are 
be inclos'd the Aſhes of ſome deceas'd Hero; 
a 0 Shaft is ſometimes overſpread with Tears, or 
1 bich are Symbols of Sorrow, and of Immortality. 
+: Cor und, a Cylinder, whereon the Hour of the 
Gannon ent ed by the Shadow of a Style. ON 
Day 1 * 0 there are two Kinds : in the one, the Style is 
of a F the Hour-Lines are no more than the Projection of 
, — Dial, on a cylindrical Surface. | . 
2 other, the Style is movable; and the Hour-Lines 
2 to the different Heights of the Sun, in the diffe- 
a Seaſons of the Year. $44 ; 1 
1 grical COLUMN, is that whoſe Shaft is adorn'd with a 


; nning in a ſpiral Line its whole length; 
Raa nag hs Hiftory of great Perſonage. 
1＋ ch are the Trajan and Antonine Columns, at Rome. 
Kiſberical Columns may likewiſe be divided by Bands, or 
| — into ſeparate Baſſo-Relie vos, containing diſtinct 
io ds; by which means, the ſame Columns may likewiſe 
p oor iy anſwer the End of Chronological ones. 
derbi Manner Vignola prefers to the former; which, he 
thinks, appears too much confuſed. f 
[rdicative COLUMN, that which ſerves to ſhew the Tides, 
Sc. along the Sea-Coaſts. Of this kind, there is one at 


Grand Cairo, of Marble, whereon the Overflowings of the 


| Nile are expreſs'd : By this they form a Judgment of the 


ſucceeding Seaſon: when the Water, for inſtance, aſcends to 
23 Foot, tis a Sign of great Fertility in Zgypr. See NiLo- 
K. 

„ rulkive Corumn, that rais'd, according to Foſephus, 
Lib. I. cap. 3. by the Sons of 44am, whereon were en- 
graven the Principles of Arts and Sciences. 

Baudelot tells us, that the Son of Piſiſtratus rais'd ano- 
ther of this kind, of Stone; containing the Rules and Pre- 
cepts of Agriculture. ; | 

ſtinerary Col uux, a Column with ſeveral Faces, placed 
in the Croſs- ways in large Roads; ſerving to ſhew the dif- 
ſerent Routs, by the Inſcriptions thereupon. 

Laflary Col uud, at Rome, according to Feſtus, was a 
Column erected in the Herb- Market, now the Plates Monta- 
nurn; which had a Cavity in its Pedeſtal, wherein young 
Children, abandon'd by their Parents, out of Poverty or In- 


humanity, were ex poſed, to be brought up at the public 111. 
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The Nomans had another kind of Mfilitary Columm, 
which they called Columna Bollica, ſtanding before the Tem- 
ple of Janus; at the Foot whereof the Conſul declar'd War, 
y throwing a Javelin towards the Enemies Countries. 

Miliary CoLumn, was a Column of Marble, rais'd, by or- 
der of Auguſtus, in the middle of the Roman Forum; from 
whence, as a Centre, the Diſtances of the ſeveral Cities, Sc. 
of the Empire were reckon'd, by other Miliary Columns 3 
diſpos'd at equal diſtances, on all the grand Roads. See Mi- 


LIARY, 


This Column was of white Marble; the ſame with that 


which is now ſeen on the Baluſtrade of the Perron of the 
Capital at Rome. | | 

ts proportion is maſſive ; — a ſhort Cylinder, with a 
Tuſcan Baſe and Capital, and a Braſs Ball for a Crowning, 
the Symbol of the Globe of the Earth. | 

It was called Aſiliarium Aureum ; as having been gilt, at 
leaſt the Ball, by order of Auguſtus, It was reſtor'd by the Em- 
perors Veſpaſian and Adrian; as appears by the Inſcriptions. 

Phoſphorical CoLumn, a Lighthouſe ; or a hollow Column, 
built on a Rock, or the Tip of a Mole, or other Eminence, 
to ſerve as a Lanthorn to «Tort 

Roſtral Corumn, that adorn'd with the Beaks, or Prows 
of Ships and Galleys, with Anchors and Grapplers ; erec- 
ted, either in memory of a Naval Victory; as the Tuſtan 
Column, in the Capitol : or, in honour of ſome Admiral ; 
as the Doric ones, at the Entrance of the Caſtle 4e Richlicu. 

Sepulchral Column, antiently, was a Columm erected on 
a 'Tomb or Sepulchre ; with an Inſcription on its Baſe. See 
Toms, E9c. | 

Thoſe over the Tombs of Perſons of Diſtinction were very 
large; thoſe for the common People ſmall : theſe laſt are 
called Srele and Cippi. See Cirrus, c. 

Statuary Column, that which ſupports a Statue. Such 
was that erected by Pope Paul V. on a Pedeſtal before the 
Church of St. Maria major at Rome; to ſupport a Statue 
of the Virgin, which is of gilt Braſs. See SrArux. 

This Columm was dug up in the Temple of Peace; its 
Shaft is a . Block of white Marble 49 Foot and an 
half high, and 5 Foot 8 Inches Diameter; of the Corinthi- 
an Order, fluted. 

The Term Statuary Column, may likewiſe be apply'd to 
Caryatides, Perfians, Termini, and other human Figures, 
which do the Office of Columns; and which Vitruvius calls 
Telamones, and Atlantes. See CarvariDEs, Oc. 

Symbolical CoLumn, is a Column repreſenting ſome parti- 
cular Country, by the Attributes proper thereto : As that 
be French Order, ſet with Flower de Lis's, in the Fron- 

iece of the Jeſuits Church at Rowen : or ſome-memo- 


Expence. rable Action; as the Corvinian Column, on which was a 


egal Col ux. Among the Lacedemonians, there were 
Columns rais'd in publick Places, whereon were engra ven the 
fundamental Laws of the State. | 

Limitrophous, or Boundary Column, that which ſhews 
the Limits of a Kingdom, or Country conquer'd. Such was 
that, which, Pliny ſays, Alexander the Great erected at the 
Extremities of the Indies. | 
As to thoſe of Hercules, ordinarily call'd his Columns, or 
Pillars; they are only two very ſteep Mountains in the 
Straights of Cades, now Gibraltar. 

Luminous COLUMN, a fort of Column form'd on a cylin- 
drical Frame, mounted and cover'd over with oil'd Paper, 
or Gawze ; ſo that Lights being diſpos'd in ranks over each 
other, the whole appears as on fire. 

This fort of Column is likewiſe made with rows of Lamps, 
or Torches, running round its Shaft; either in horizontal 


Belts, or Bands; or in a ſpiral Line, continued over a Feſ- 
toon of Flowers. 


Manubiary CoLumn, from the Latin Manubiæ, Spoils of 


the Enemy ; a Columm adorn'd with Tro hies, built in imi- 
tation of Trees, whereon the Spoils of * were anti- 
ently hung. See TäorRv. | 
Memorial Cor vun, that rais'd on occafion of any re- 
markable Event ; as the Monument in London, built to per- 
ron the Memory of the Burning of that City, in 1666. 
A is * the Doric Order, fluted, hollow, with a winding 
* e; and terminated a-top with waving Flames. 
A is, alſo, another of the like Kind, in form of an 
LOG — the Banks of the Rhine in the Palatinate, in 
Gu iy 6 the famous Paſſage of that River, by the great 
ds Adolphus and his Army. 


Amen CoLumn, any Colt 
* Meniane, £2 a toy: which ſupports a Balcony, 
was 2 8 of this kind of Column, Suetonius and Aſea- 
* Rk one Menias; who having fold his Houſe to Cato 
reſery'd to 5» Conſuls, to be converted into a publick Edifice; 

dey — the Right of raſing a Column without fide, 

Willies Cu 3 whence he might ſce the Shews. 
on wag — LUMN, among the Romans, a Column where- 
ranged þ 1 ven a Liſt of the Forces in the Roman Army, 
pteſerye 4 77 ons, in their proper order; with deſign to 
Order ober s mory of the Number of Soldiers, and of the 
[ery in any Military Expedition, 


Crow; erected to Valerius Maximus, Sirnam'd Corvinus, in 
memory of his Defeat of a Giant in the Army of the Gauls, 
by the Aſſiſtance of a Crow. | 

Under the Title of Symbolic Columms, may alſo be com- 

rehended thoſe which ſerve for Symbols. Such is that in a 
Medal of Nero, which expreſſes the Stability of the Roman 
Empire. See SYMBOL. 

riumphal Column, a Column erected among the An- 
tients in honour of an Hero; the Joints of the Stones, or 
Courſes whereof, were cover'd with as many Crowns, as he 
had made different Military Expeditions. See Tz 1vumen. 

Each Crown had its particular Name; as Paliſſaris, which 
was ſet with Spikes, in memory of having forced a Paliſade. 
Muralis, adorned with little Turrets, or Battlements ; tor 
having mounted to an Aſſault. Navalis, of Prows and 
Beaks of Veſlels ; for having overcome at Sea. OꝶhHiidiona- 
lis, or Graminalis, of Graſs ;. for having rais'd a Siege. 
Ovans, of Myrtle ; which expreſs'd an Ovation, or little 
Triumph: And 7riumphalis, of Laurel; for a grand Tri- 
umph. See Crown. 

Procopius tells us of a Column of this Kind, erected in the 
place called Ayguſtenm, before the Imperial Palace of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſupporting an Equeſtrian Statue of the Empe- 
ror Fuſtinian. | 

Zophoric Column, a kind of Statuary Column, whereon is 
placed a Figure of ſome Animal. Such is one of the two 
Columns of the Gate of Venice; whereon is the Lion of St. 
Mark, and the Arms of the Republick : or that at Sienna, 
which bears the Wolf that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. 

CoLuMN, in War, a deep File, or Row of Troops; or a 
Diviſion of an Army, which marches at the ſame Time, and 
towards the ſame Place, at Intervals large enough to avoid 
Confuſion. : 

An Army marches in one, two, three, or more Columns ; 


according as the Ground will allow, and the General ſees ex- 


dient. 
Peqpe Word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of Veſſels at Sea, fol- 
lowing each other in the ſame Line. 

"Tis difficult to form Columns at Sea, unleſs the Wind be 
in Stern. 2 

CoLvMN, among Printers, is half a Page, when the Page 
is divided into two Parts, from top to bottom See Pace. 
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COLUMNA Naſf, is uſed by ſome Writers of Anatomy, 
for the fleſhy Part of the Noſe jutting out over the upper Lip. 


Bee Nos x. 


Cot ua Oris, is ſometimes uſed for the Uoula, See 
UvvrLa. 


N. Carne, in Anatomy, called alſo Lacertuli, 
wa Ons Cordis; are ſeveral mal Muſcles in the Ven- 
tricles of the Heart; derived, and, as it were, detach d from 
the Parietes of the Ventricles, and connected by tendinous 
Extremities to the Valves of the Heart. See Heart. 

Theſe little Columns, or Pillars, being faſten'd to the Pa- 
tietes of the Heart on one fide, and the Tricuſpid and Mi- 
tral Valves on the other ; do, by _ omg” . ww 

e Heart, draw out the Valves; and by tha 
x oo 1 the Orifices of the Veins, but more 
exactly cloſe the Ventricles in their Syſtole. See SYSTOLE, 


and D1asTOLE. | 
COLURES, in 1 and Aſtronomy, two great 
Cireles, imagined to interſeQ each other at right Angles, in 


the Poles of the World. See CiRcLE. 5 

The Colures paſs, one of em thro' the Solſtitial, and the 
other thro' the Fquinofial Points of the Ecliptic : whence 
the firſt is-denominated the Slſtitial and the ſecond the E- 
quinoftial Colure. See SOLSTITIAL, and EQuINOCTIAL. 

The Equinoctial Colure determines the Equinoxes; and 
the Solftitial, the Solſtices. See Equinox, and SoLSTICE, 

By thus dividing the Ecliptic into four equal Parts, they 
mark the four Seaſons of the Year. See SEASON. 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek xia@r, mutilus, or 
truncatus, and ics tail; as appearing with the Tail cut ; 
becauſe never ſeen entire above the Horizon. . 

COLYBA, a Term in the Greck Liturgy, fignifying an 
Offering of Grains, and boil'd Pulſe ; made in honour of the 
Saints, and for the ſake of the Dead. 

Balſamon, P. Gear, Leo Allatius, and others, have wrote 
on the Subject of Colybas : the Subſtance of what they have 
ſaid, is as follows. 

The Greeks boil a quantity of Wheat, and lay it in little 
Heaps on a Plate; adding beaten Peas, Nuts cut ſmall, and 
Grape-ſtones, which they divide into ſeveral Compartments, 
ſeparated from each other by Leaves of Parſley. A little 
Heap of Wheat thus ſeaſon'd, they call x, 

They have a particular Formula for the Benediction of 
the Colybas ; wherein, raying that the Children of Baby- 
lon may be fed with Palle, and that they may be in better 


Plight than other People, they defire God to bleſs thoſe 


Fruits, and thoſe who eat them, becauſe offer'd to his Glo- 
ry, to the honour of ſuch a Saint, and in memory of the, 
Klithful Deceaſed. | 

Balſamon refers the Inſtitution of that Ceremony to S. A 
thanaſins ; but the Greek Synaxary to the Time of Ju- 
lian the A poſtate. | 

Many of the Latin Divines having ſpoke injuriouſly of 
this Ceremony, Gabriel Archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has 
wrote a Diſcourſe in its Vindication ; wherein he endeavours 
to ſhew, that the Deſign of the Colyba is only to repreſent 
the Reſurrection of the Dead, and to confirm the Faithful 
in the Belief thereof, | 

The Colybe, he ſays, are Symbols of a general Reſurrec- 
tion ; and the ſeveral Ingredients added to the Wheat, ſig- 
nify ſo many different Virtues. 

COMA, in Medicine, a fort of a ſleepy Diſeaſe, otherwiſe 
called Cataphora; conſiſting in a violent propenſity to ſleep, 
whether Sleep enſue, or not. See SLEEP. 

If Sleep do enſue, the Diſeaſe is called Coma Somnolentum, 
wherein the Patient continues in a profound Sleep ; and 
when awak'd, immediately relapſes, without being able to 
"mw open his Eyes. | | | 

If he do not ow but is continually awak'd with fright- 
ful Dreams, *tis called Coma Vigil: and here too his Eyes 
are ſhut, and he appears aſleep. 

The Cauſe of the Coma Somnolentum, may be any thin 

that prevents the Courle of the Spirits ; as a cold, bumid 
temperature of the Brain; hot putrid Vapours aſcending in- 
to the Head, and ſtopping the Canals 3 Animal Spi- 
rits; narcotick Vapours, Ec. : 
The Coma Vigil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Conflict, or 
jarring Mixture of Bile with Piraira ; the one urging to 
ſleep, the other to ee Hence, the Patient ſleeps ei- 
ther not ar all ; or, at moſt, but for a moment; is uneaſy, 
ſtarts, riſes up, and ſometimes throws himſelf on the Perſons 
near him; his Eyes, all the time faſt cloſed. 

The Remedics for a Coma, are thoſe which 6.cafion great 
Evacuations ; as violent Clyſters, or Vomitives; Medicines 
that purge, and dry the Brain; and thoſe which occaſion Re- 
vulſion of Humours ; as Veſicatories, Cauteries, £9c. to which 
may be added volatile Spirits, Salts, and moſt Cephalicks. 

Coma, in Grammar. See Comma, 

Coma BEAENICES, Zerenice's Hair, in Aſtronomy, a Con- 
ſtellation of the Northern Hemiſphere. See Coxs TEKLLATION. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Coma Berenices, in Pro- 
lomy's Catalogue are 3; in Tycho's 13; in the Britannic 
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Catalogue 40. The Order, Names, Longi 
Magnitudes, c. whereof, are as follow. Etudes Latinga 
Stars in the Conſtellation Com A Brz rey, 


Names and Situations of <= 
the Stars. 


J 
Z 
: 
NP 

2 
4 


5 
Firſt of all in the Circle of the Hair, 
to the South 


10 


zd of the prec. from the Cuſp, or Point 
2d of the preced. 
That preced. in the Cuſp 
In the Cuſp towards the North 
IS 
That under this 


That following this 
Firſt of 3 contiguous ones behind this 


Middle of the contiguous ones 


/7/ +6 
Subſeq. and leſs 


Anoth. following all theſe,and more S. 7 
That preced. ſeyeral under the Hair - 
6 
25 
. ; 
ny 5 
Preced. in the Hair . 
30 
N 8 = 7 
More South in the Hair ny 5 
f = 5 
m 56 
Nh 6 
35 
Former of 2 in Extrem. of the Hair . ; 
ne 5 


Poſterior in the Extremity of the Hair 
40 

All theſe Stars Prolomy ranks among the Informes of I; 
and the Cluſter of little Stars, in form of a Nebulous one, 
between the Lion and Bear, he calls fimply TXyawor ; as te- 
ſembling an Ivy-leaf : the pointed Part whereof is turn'd to- 
wards the North, and the Sides, bounded by the 7th and 2:d 
Stars. Bayer, inſtead of Hair, gives a Sheaf of Corn, 

COMBAT, an Engagement; or a Difference decided by 
way of Arms. 

Authors diſtinguiſh in an Army, between a Combat and a 
Battel ; the latter expreſſing the general Action of the whole 
Army: the former a particular Skirmiſh, or Engagement of 
a fingle part : ſo that the Combat is properly a = of a 
Battel. See BaTTEL. | 

ComBar, in Law; or, Single-ComBar ; a formal Trial, 
between two Champions, of ſome doubtful Cauſe or Quar- 
rel, by the Sword, or Batoons. Sèe Tr1ar. 

This form of Proceeding was antiently very popular; and 
obtain'd not only in Criminal, but alſo in Civil Cauſes : be- 
ing built on a Nele tion, that God would never grant the 
Victory, but to him who had the beſt right. See Dver. 

We find the Combat as early as the Time of Ocho: The 
laſt admitted in England, was 6 Car. I. between Dinuls 
Lord Rhee, or Rey, and David Ramſey Eſq; in the Pain! 
ed Chamber. | 3 

The Form and Ceremony of the Combat, is deſcrib d in 
the Grand Coutumier of Normandy : The Acculer, firlt 
ſwore to the Truth of his Accuſation; the Accuſed ga"® 
him the Lye : upon which, each threw down a Gage, ® 
Pledge of Battel ; and the Parties were committed Priſoner 
till the Day of combat. See Cnameion. 4 inf 
Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſo King of Caſtile, deb 
ring to aboliſh the Moſarabic Rite, and to introduce the N 
man Office: the People oppoſing it, twas agreed to terne 
nate the Difference by Combat, and to leave the Cauſe to 
the Deciſion of Heaven. | J 

Comar is alſo uſed for the ſolemn Games of the = 
ent Greeks and Romans, in honour of their Gods; © * 


Olympic Games, Pythian, Iſthmean, and Nemæan. | 
elr P laces, 


the Zudi Actiaci, Circenſes, &c. which ſee in th 
OLrymeic, lsraMaan, Ec. 


a 


am + 4 Mov ooowt on Xa os 


i 
4 


COM 


The Combats here celebrated, wete Running, Wreſtling, 
ie | x | 
Boxillss Ceſtus, &c. 


The Combatants, — youth, by conſtant Exerciſe, and a 


for nen: they only eat certam Things, and at 
very rigid 2 arg, © vg had no commerce with Wo- 
| Kay 3 Labour and their Reſt were regulared. See 

R, Oc. | 
AraLBTE, TAN T 10 cho Heralds Word for two Lions, Qc. 
on 0 Coat of Arms in a fighting poſture, rampant ; and 


like, In all 


ives 
+ 2 lugck, as far as 24; the Sum whereof 
an | 


Figures, or Places. 
2 en Combinations of the 24 Letters of the 


ken firſt two by two, then three by three, &c. 
Alp _ So calculated to be 1 917242888872 5299942 


Oe 200. See LETTER, and Arrnanrtr, 
he Words in the following Verſe may be combin'd a 


chouland twenty two ſeveral ways. 
Tit tibi ſunt Dotes, Virgo, quot ſidera Cælo. 


Doctrine of Co AT IOS. 
Number of Quantities being given, tegether with 


Any Combination ; 70 find the Number of 


nne Number in each 


mbinations. ; . 
1 uantity, we obſerve, admits of no Combination; 


two, 4 and b, of one; of three 4 þ c, there are three Com- 
binations, viz. 4 b, ac, he; of four, fix, ab, ac, bc, a a, 
þ4, cd; of five, ten, ab, ac, bc, ad, h d, cd, ae, be, 
& it appears, that the Numbers of Combinations 
proceed as I, 3: 6, 10, Oc. i. e. are triangular Numbers, 
whoſe Side differs by Unity from the Number of given 
Quantities: if that, v. g. be 9, the Side of the Number of 
Combinations will be 9 - 1 ; and therefore the Number of 
17 

"If Hae" 


Combinations 3 See TRIANuLAR Number. 


If three Quantities are to be combin'd, and the Number 
in each Combination be three, there will only be one Combi- 
nation, abe; if a fourth be added, the Combinations will 
be found abc, 4 h d, bed, acd; if a fifth, ten, abc, 
6b4d, bed, aca, a he, lde, b ce, ace, ade; if a fixth, 
weng ff. The Numbers of Combinations, therefore, 

eed ag 1, 4, 10, 20, i. e. are the firſt pyramidal triangu- 
ar Numbers, whoſe Sides differ by two Unites from the 
Number of _m (Quantities. See PVR AMI DAL Number. 

Hence, if the Number of given Quantities be 9, the Side 
will beq—2; and therefore, the Number of Combinations 
te PREY 

„„ 

Hence is eaſily deduced a general Rule of determining the 
Number of Combinations in any Caſe : For, ſuppoſe the Num- 
ber of Quantities to be combined, 9, the Exponent of the 


Combination will be the Number of Combinations 4 
1 — E 3 . 1 
— 1 = 2 _ 7 — VG. in the 
Number to be added be equal to . E's | 

Suppoſe, v. g. the Number of Quantities to be combined 
=6; the Exponent of the Combination 4; the Number of 


Combinations will be — 4 — — bf 
1 „ 


6—>4+4 __ 6=3 6—2 6—1 640 


==? Togo —1 5. 


4 . : 2 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 
L If it be deſir'd to have all the poſſible Combi na- 
tions of the given Quantities beginning with the Combina- 


tions of the ſeveral T'wos, proceeding to threes, c. there 


mult be added 71 2 ＋o 9—2 q—=1 g+0 9—3 


os — — ,—— w— 


—27—1 wo SS He PRIYS. WR. 
— O, . | . 
2 N TY” Se Whence the Number of Combina- 


tions poſſible will be 49 —T. +9.q4— .q—2+4.4—=T 
"gy 


1. 8. 3. PE 


Pires en eb EE | 
Ju 242 12 . 89. which ts 


. 
th I... 8-3-4 5 

err Juciæ of the Binomial, rais'd to the Power 9. 
171. .. 0 2 Exponent of the Power increas'd by Unity, 


. e 4 * 
being raig'g deore, ſince thoſe Uncie come out 1 Tr, by 


to the Power - and f —_ 

eN 73 and fince 1 +1 =2 ;29—q—1 

Nutber 8 of all the poſſible Combinations, v. g. If the 

binations Will 4 amy be 5, the Number of poſſible Com- 
1 232 — 6 a6. 3 

9 Namber of Quantities being given, to find the Num- 
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ho were called Arblere, prepat'd them- 


=: 


- Comedies, to 


ber of Changes and Alternatiots; *6hich thoſs Duantitts; 
combin'd in all the Manners poſſible, can undergo. + 

Suppoſe two Quantities, 4 and 5; their Variations wilt be 
23 conſequently, as each of thoſe. may be combined; even 
with it ſelf, to theſe. there muſt be added two Variations. 
The whole Number, therefore, will be 2+ 2== 4. If there 
were three Quantities, and the Exponent of the Variation 
2 ; the Combinations will be FL and the Changes 9: to which, 
if the three Combinations of each Quantity with it ſelf à a, 
bb, cc, be added, we ſhall have the Number of Changes, 
3 3+3=9- C25 70 ; ; | 235 

n like manner, tis evident, if the given Quantities were 
4, and the Exponent z, the Number of Changes would be 
16 ; if 5, 25, Cc. and, in general, if a, . | 

Suppoſe the Quantities 3, and the Exponent of Variation 
3 ; the Number of Changes is found 27 =3; vis. 444,44 b, 
aba, baa, ahb, aac, aca, caa, abc, bac, bea, ach, 
cab, cba, acc, cac, cca, bba, lab, IIb, bbc, ch, 
beb;bec, che, cec. 

After the ſame manner, it will appear, if the Quantities 
were 4, and the Exponent 3, the Number of Changes 
would be 64 = 4* : and, in general, if the Number of 
_—_ be =, and the Exponent 3, tho Number of 
Changes will be . By thus proceeding, it will be found, 
that if the Number of Quantities be 2, and the Exponent 
n, the Number of Changes will be *: wherefore, if all 
the Antecedents be added, where the Exponent is leſs, the 
Number of poſſible Changes will be found 2 + 2» — 14- 
nn a EA. -A- HCA, Wc. 

Till at length, the Nutnbet ſubtracted from , leaves 1 3 
becauſe the beginning is from fingle Quantities taken once. 

Since then the Number of poſſible Changes is a geome- 
trical Progreſſion, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt Term is 2, the 
greateſt u, and the Denominator a; it will be = (* + *— 


u): ( — 1.) . 
Suppole, v. g. „=. the Number of poſſible Changes 
e, again, 2=24, 


(4 —4) : 4—1=1020: 3 340. Su 
the Number of poſſible Changes will be (24 24) (24 — 
1) gza2oogs 586444068 1898677795 5348272600: 23 = 
13917242 888872 5299942 5128493402200. In ſo many va- 
rious manners, therefore, may the 24 Letters of the Alpha- 
bet be varied and combined among themſelves. 

F. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
ſhews, that two ſquare Pieces, each divided diagonally by 
two Colours, may be arranged and combin'd 64 di t 
ways, ſo as to form ſo many different Kinds of Chequer- 
work ; which appears ſurprizing enough, when one conſiders 
that two Letters, or Figures, can only be combined twice. 

This Note mayy be of uſe to Maſons, Paviours, Cc. See 
PAvEMENT. 

COMBING of Wool, in Commerce, the drawing, or paſ- 
ſing it acroſs the Teeth of a kind of Card, called a Comb, to 
alf ſe it for ſpinning. See Woor,, CLorn, SPINNING, c. 

- COMBS. See Hoxxy-comss, ; 

COMBUST, in Aſtronomy, When a Planet is not above 
8 Degrees and 30 Minutes diſtant from the Sun, either be- 
fore or after him, it is ſaid to be Combuſt, or in Combuſtion. 

COME. The ſmall Fibres or Tails of Malt, upon it firſt 
ſhooting forth is thus called. See Marr. 


COMEDY, inits proper Senſe, a Dramatic Piece, repreſent- 


ing ſome agreeable and diverting Tranſaction: or, it is an alle- 
gorical Repreſentation of ſomething in private Life; for the 
Amuſement and Inſtruction of the Spectators. See DR ama. 
In this Senſe, Comedy is oppos'd to Tragedy ; the Sub- 
jets whereof are grave, and violent; and the Perſons of the 
firſt Rank. See Trxacipy. | 
Scaliger defines Comedy a Dramatic Poem, very buſy, 
pleaſant in the Conclufion, and writ in a popular Style. 
Ariſtotle calls it an Imitation of the worſt, or, rather, of 
the loweſt Claſs of Perſons, by way of ridicule : This Defi- 
nition Corneille finds fault with, and maintains, that the 


Actions of Kings themſelves may enter Comedy; provided 


they be ſuch as are not very momentous, nor attended with 

any conſiderable danger. He adds, that a Poem wherein 

the greateſt Peril is the Loſs of a Miſtreſs, has no right to 

any ßigber Appellation than that of Comedy: But then he 

makes a Diſtinction in Comedies, and dignifies thoſe where 

great 3 are introduc'd, with the Epithet of Heroic 
iſtinguiſh them from ordinary ones. 

Mr. Cong reve ſeems pretty much of the ſame Sentiment: 
he underſtands Ariſtotle's Definition of the worſt Men; on 
which botton Ms ſufficient to conſtitute a Comedy, that the 
Action repreſèfited be that of ſome ill Man brought on the 
Stage to be expos'd. 

M. Dacier is of a contrary Opinion : He maintains, that 
Comedy allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unleſs it be 
turn'd to ridicule 3 and that Raillery and Ridicule are its 
only proper and genuine Characteriſtics: In which Opinion 


he is warmly ſeconded by Mr. Dennis. 
Thus different are Critics and Comic Authors on the Na- 


ture of Comedy : ſome diſtinguiſhing it from Tragedy by the 


low- 


A —— 


—— — 


1 


=> — — 


COM 


ſowneſs of the gubject; others by the ridiculous Light it is 


r . F. Boſſu fixes the Notion of Comedy much 


rding to that excellent Critic, Comedy differs 
dem To — in this, that the Comic Writer invents both the 
Names of his Perſons, and the Actions he preſents; where- 
as the Tragic Writers only invent the latter; the former they 


are to take from Hiſtory. 
| | 4 be defined an Image, or 


ſentation of the ordina xl 
ET Actions and Patlions ; expoſes, and ridicules 


ir Failings, to preſerve the Spectators from em, or to 
— — defines it the Imitation of Life, the 


irror of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth. | 
There is a Diſpute 2 the Critics, whether Comedy be 
a Poem, or a mere Converſation. They who maintain the 
latter, do it on the foot of this general Opinion, that a Poem 
is a Diſcourſe in Verſe : F. Boſſu inſiſts on the former, and 
ſhews, that as Comedy has the Fable, or Allegory, it has 
every thing efſential to Poetry. See Pot, and FABLE. 

Comedy and Tragedy were originally one and the ſame 
Thing : Their common Origin ſee under TRAGEDY. 

M. Hoileau ſays, Comedy took its riſe at Athens, from the 
happy Iſſues or Concluſions of Tragedies. On this Principle, 
the Cataſtrophe ſhould have been the proper Criterion, or 
diſtinguiſhing Mark between Tragedy and Comedy; and all 


other differences only accedental. 


Des ſucc's fortunes du ſpeftacle tragique 
Dans Athines naquit la Comedie antique. 


After the Grave and Serious became ſeparated from the 
Ridiculous, and Tragedy and Comedy became two diſtinct 
Arts; People applied themſelves to cultivate the former, and 
neglected the latter: So that Comedy continued in its Infan- 
cy, with little Improvements, while Tragedy grew up to a 
perfect Art: this, once arrived at its height, they began to 
think of cultivating Comedy. : 

With regard to the various Changes and Revolutions Co- 
medy has undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſh'd into three 
Kinds, viz. the Antient, wherein there was nothing feign'd 
the Mean, where the Subject was real, but the Names ficti- 
tious ; the New, where both Names and Things are ficti- 
tious. 

The Antient was that firſt in uſe, when the ſupreme Power 
was in the Hands of the People; and when, on that ac- 
count, the Poets were at their full liberty to ſay what they 

leas d, and of whom they pleas'd ; by Name to rail at 
— in Authority, and openly charge Magiſtrates with 
Crimes; ſparing no Age, Sex, or Quality. 

This is very obſervable in the Frogs, and the Clouds of 
of Ariſtophanes; where it is to be noted, that tho the rail- 
ing Part was occaſionally diſtributed among all the Actors, 
yet the chief was laid on the Chorus. | 

When the Athenian Liberties became ſunk up in the Ty- 
ranny of a few, it was no longer ſafe for the Poets to uſe their 
old Licenſe ; Men of Office being now to be ſkreen'd from 
reproach. The Chorus, therefore, became uſeleſs, and 
was therefore. dropp'd ; and thus commenc'd what we call 
Comedia media, wean, or the Mean Comedy. See Cnorvs. 

Under this, the Poets were not allow'd to name the Per- 
ſons ; and therefore Names were to he invented : but then 
the Perſons were ſo well pointed out, that 'twas no difficult 
matter to know em. 

At length, however, they were oblig'd to repreſs even 
this Licenſe : and this Reform gave occaſion to the New Co- 
medy ; which only brought upon the Stage feign'd Adven- 
tures, and imaginary Names. 

This laſt Kind alone was receiv'd among the Romans ; 
who yet made a new Subdiviſion thereof, into Antient, Mean, 
and New; according to the various Periods of the Common- 
wealth. Among the antient Comedies were rank'd thoſe of 
Livins Anaronicus ; among the Mean, thoſe of Pacuvins ; 
and among the New ones thoſe of Terence. 

Comedy, as well as Tragedy, has its Eſſential, and its In- 
tegrant Parts. 

Its Eſſential Parts, in the Language of the Antients, are 
the Protaſis, Epitaſis, Cataſtaſis, and Cataſtrophe. 

The Protaſts is the beginning, or opening ; where the 
Subject is 72 enter'd upon, the Character of the Perſons 
ſhewn, and the Intereſt, or part, each has in the Action. See 
ProTAs15s. | 

In the Epitaſis, the Intrigues begin: they are carry'd on, 
and heighten'd in the Cataſtaſis ; and unravell'd in the Ca- 
raſtrope. See EyITASIs, CaTAsTROPHE, Ec. 

The Integrant Parts are the five Acts into which the Co- 
medy is divided, agreeable to that Precept of Horace; 


Neve minor quinto neu {it productior Actu. 


The Acts are divided into Scenes; the Number whereof 
is not fix d, either by Reaſon or Experience, but depends on 


the Things to be done in each Act, and the Number of Per- 
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ſons to be employ' d. See Acr, Sczwx, eg 
NERS, . i MY ſee all Mu. 
Among the antient Romans, Comedies were dig; 
according to the Quality of the Perſons repreſent * 
Dreſs they wore, into Tigate, Præteriæ, 25. 53 a 
Tabernarie ; which laſt were thoſe where the 8. Late, any 
Colleges, or among People of the loweſt Rank - lay i 
pretty nearly with our Farces. ering 
In the Repreſentation, Comedy was diſtinguiſh F 
Tragedy, by the Sock wore in the former, and + fom th 
in 5 latter. See Sock, and Bus RkIN. dne Juuln 
mong us, Comedy is diſtinguiſh'd from 8 
the * 4 repreſents Nature * * is; the _ in tha 
overcharges her. They both paint from the Life vrts 
different Views: the one to make Nature known 1 2 
to make ＋ ridiculous. _ FARCE, + Me other 
Scaliger derives the Word Comedy from us 
Conventicles of Peaſants ; by rea A ſays 2 "le, " 
Youth us d to travel thro' the Country, and pick u * Arte 
by their Comic Repreſentations; or from ard 70 1 n. 
i, e. viculus; becauſe the Scene was laid in — 
ſes: whereas, in Tragedy, it lay in Palaces, and the hu 
of the Great. . ouſes 
COMET), popularly call'd a blazing Stay 
Body, riſing * and again Uiſappearing A 
the Time of its Appearance, moving in its pro wes 
like a Planet. See STAR, and Pranzr. er Orbit, 
Comers have this to diſtinguiſh them from the other 


Stars, that they are uſually attended with a long Train, & 


Tail of Light, always oppoſite to the Sun, and which ; 
the hne Let, he 1 it is from the 8 : 
ariſes a popular diviſion of Comets into three Kinds w 
Bearded, taild, and hairy Comets; tho, in effect, this 5 
on rather relates to the ſeveral Circumſtances of the ſame ( 
met, than to the Phenomena of ſeveral. 

Thus, when the Comet is Eaſtward of the Sun, and more 
from it, the Comet is ſaid to be bearded, barbatys . becauſe 
the Light marches before ir, in manner of a Beard. 
When the Light is Weſtward of the Sun, and ſets afer 
it, the Comet is ſaid to be trailed, caudatus; becauſe the 
Train follows it, in manner of a Tail. 

Laſtly, when the Comer and the Sun are diamettically 

BT J op 
poſite, (the Earth between them) the Train is hid hehind 
the Body of the Comer, excepting a little that appears around 
it, in form of a Border of Hair, hence called Cr:nitus, 

Nature of Comtrs. 
As to the Nature of Comets, the unfrequency of theirap- 
pearing, together with the ſeeming Irregularities of their 

hænomena, have left Philoſophers much in the dark: Thoſe 
who liv'd before Ariſtotle, accounted for 'em by ſuppoting 
the heavenly Spaces full of an infinite Number of Stan; 
and many of theſe too remote, or too ſmall to have ever 
come under the Notice of Aſtronomers : Theſe invifible 
Stars, they further ſuppos'd to move by their own proper Mo 
tion every way; finiſhing their Courſes in very unequil 
Times. Now, a Comet, according to them, was a vaſtheap 
or 5 of theſe little Stars meeting together, by rea- 
ſon of the Inequality of their Motions, and uniting into 2 
viſible Maſs ; which muſt again diſappear, as thoſe Stars {: 
parate, and each proceed in its Courle. 

But how theſe | wan ſhould thus meet, coaleſce, and form 
a Body, which in all Poſitions of rhe Sun ſhould reſemble 4 
Tail, and again ſeparate, is a Myſtery. 

This Opinion, therefore, Ariſtotle eaſily overtum'd; fub 
Venting another in its ſtead: According to bim, Comets were 
only a kind of tranſient Fires, or Meteors, conſiſting of Ex 
halations rais'd to the upper Region of the Air, and there 
ſet on fire ; far below the Moon's Courſe. 

But neither is this Hypotheſis more juſt than the other: 
For on this Principle, the Light of the Comet being inde 
pendent of the 8 would be diſpers'd every way alike, 
without any appearance of a Train, or Tail, which is cor 
trary to the Phænomena. Befides, that the modern Aliro 
nomers, who have meaſur'd the diſtance between the (0 
mets and the Earth, find that the Comets have no lenfidi 
Parallax ; which could not be, were they not much more 
mote than the Moon, whoſe Parallax is ſenſible. See 1% 
RALLAX. | 

Hevclius from a great Number of Obſervations, Þ „ 
it as his Opinion, that the Comets, like the Solar Ain 
or Spots, which they pretty much reſemble, are form d an 
condens'd out of groſſer Exhalations of his Body. In 40 
Notion he agrees nearly with Kepler, who maintains, that 4 
mets are generated in the Ether in vaſt Numbers, like Fi : 
in the Ocean ; tho they don't all become viſible, either we 
of their ſmallneſs, or becauſe they lay a long time ui of 
Horizon. | 1 U 

But Sir J. Newton has ſhewn the Fallacy of this Ia 
theſis, by proving that the Comet of 1680, n dil 
thro the Neighbourhood of the Sun, would have beef , 
fipated, had it conſiſted of Exhalations of the nets? 


ropoſes 


= 


-—-, 


, 1 Sun, tis allow'd, is as. the Den- 

; FOl the 25 by 2 as the Squares of the Dil- 

ry of bis wht from the Sun: Wherefore, fince the Diſ- 
"Comet in its Peribelion, December the 8th, was 


ince of that of the Earth from the Sun, 


vd to 


o 36, or [vg + by Experiment, that the Heat of boil- 


And 3B is little more than three times the heat of our 
hen expos'd to the Midſummer's Sun; and aſ- 
t of red-hot Iron to be about three or four 
+ as that of boiling Water: he concludes, that 
B+ the dry'd Earth, or body of the Comer in its 
y -helion, muſt be near 2000 times as great as that of red- 
er 

* > ſe heat once acquir'd in its Perihelion, the 
— 1 * time in ber e again. The ſame Au- 
af. ates, that a Globe of red-hot Iron, of the Dimen- 
3 "of x8 Earth, would ſcarce be cool in 50000 Years. 
77 : the Comet be ſuppos'd to cool 100 times as faſt as 
Ape fince its Heat was 2000 times greater, 


it of the bigneſs of the Earth, ir would not be 
eg Million of Years. 


i Planet, revolving round the Sun in the Space 
Ta Year and 157 Days ** at the diſtance, from his 
Bod of 2583 Semidiamerers of the nagnus Orbis: This 
4 he concludes, either from its vaſt diſtance, or ſmall- 
neſs to be inviſible to us; but, however, to have, at vari- 

Jus Diſtances from him, ſeyeral Satellites moving round 

him, and ſometimes deſcending as low as the Orbit of Saturn; 

and that theſe becoming viſible to us, when in their Perige- 

um are what we call Comets. 2 8 
Des Cartes ad vances another Opinion: He conjectures that 

Comets are only Stars, formerly fix'd, like the reſt, in the 

Heavens; but which, becoming by degrees cover'd with 

Macule, or Spots, and at length wholly robb'd of their 

Light, cannot keep their place, but are carried off by the 

Vortices of the circumjacent Stars; and, in proportion to 

their Magnitude and Solidity, mov'd in ſuch manner, as to 

be brought nearer the Orb of Saturn; and thus coming 
within reach of the Sun's Light, render'd vifible. See Car- 

ISI ANIS M. | 
But the Vanity of all theſe Hypotheſes abundantly appears 

from the Phxnomena of Comets; the chief of which we 

ſhall enumerate ; as being the Teſt by which all Theories 
are to be tried. | 
Firſt, then, thoſe Comets which move according to the 

Order of the Signs, do all, a little before they diſappear, ei- 

ther advances lowlier than uſual, or elſe go retrograde, if the 

Earth be between them and the Sun; and more ſwiftly, if 

the Earth be fituate in a contrary Part: On the contrary, 

thoſe which proceed contrary to the Order of the Signs, pro- 
ceed more ſwiftly than uſual, if the Earth be between them 
and the dun; and more ſlowly, or go retrograde, when the 

Earth is in a contrary Part, 


2dly, So long as their Velocity is encreas'd, they move, 


nearly, in great Circles; but towards the end of their Courſe, 
deviate from thoſe Circles ; and as often as the Earth pro- 


© <<<ds one way, they go the contrary way. 


adh, They move in Ellipfis's, having one of their Foci 
in the Centre of the Sun ; and by Radii drawn to the Sun, 
| deſcribe Areas proportionable to the Times. 
4thly, The Light of their Bodies, or Nuclei, increaſes in 
their Receſs from the Earth towards the Sun ; and, on the con- 
trary, decreaſes in their Receſs from the Sun towards the Earth. 
, ithly, The Tails appear the largeſt and. brighteſt, imme- 
Citely after their Tranfit thro' the Region of the Sun. 
6thly, The Tails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to 
the Sun towards thoſe Parts which the Bodies, or Nuclei paſs 
oer, in their progreſs thro? their Orbits. 
7thly, This Declination, c#teris paribus, is the ſmalleſt 
when the Heads, or Nuclei approach neareſt the Sun: and 
leſs, ill, near the Nucleus FP the Comet than towards the 
FRET» the Tail. | 
0 — e Tails are ſomewhat bri hter, and more diſ- 
dein defined in their convex than in their concave Part. 
thly, The Tails always appear broader at their upper 
py than near the Centre of the Comer. 
Aut * 5 are tranſparent, and the ſmalleſt Stars 
| are the chief Phænoi | 
* conſiſt with the wild 1 prey 83 _ 
on 2 Conjectures of moſt of the Moderns, is pretty 
the fer * N N Me 1 tells us, Among 
G ad jutter Notions, who took theſe Stars 
= den, and belie vd they moved in their proper 
mc. ere never ſeen unleſs when left by the Sun:“ 
Cf T7 fully Seneca, Lreſt. Nat. Lib. VII. 2 am not 
f fuader — O inion, nor do I take a Comet to be a 
» Dut elteem it among the Eternal Works of 
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© Nature: —Dnid autem miramur Cometas; tam Farum 
mundi ſpectaculum nondum teneri legibus certis, nec initia 
illorum fineſque noteſtere; quorum ex ingentibus intervallis 
recurſus eft !——Peniet Tempus quo iſta que nunc latent, 
in lucem dies extrahat & longioris vi diligentia. Veniet 
Tempus quo poſteri noſtri tam aperta nos neſeifſe mirentur. 
Erit qui demonſtret aliguando, in quibus Cometæ par- 


tibhus errent; cur tam ſeducti a ceteris eant, quanti gua- 


leſhue ſint R | 4 a 
his Prediction we have ſeen accompliſh'd in our Days, 
by the great Sir J. Newton ; whoſe Doctrine is as follows. 
The Comets are compact, ſolid, fix'd, and durable Bodies; 
in one word, a kind of Planets; which move in very oblique 
Orbits, every way with the greateſt freedom; perſevering in 
their Motions, even againſt the Courſe and Direction of the 
Planets : And their Tail is a very thin, flender Vapour 
emitted by the Head, or Nucleus of the Comet, ignited 
or heated by the Sun. | 
This at once ſolves all the Phænomena: For tſt, Tis evi- 
© dent, that thoſe which proceed according to the Order of the 
© Signs, a little before they diſappear, muſt move more ſlowly, 
© orappear retrograde, if the Earth be berwixt them and the 
Sun; and wifter, if the Earth be in a contrary Part: on the 
© contrary, thoſe proceeding againſt the Order of the Signs, 
Ec.“ For ſince their Courſe is not among the fix d Stars, but 
among the Planets; as the Motion of the Earth either con- 


ſpires with em, or goes againſt em; their Appearance, 


with regard to the Earth, muſt be changed; and, like the 
Planets, they muſt ſometimes appear ſwifter, ſometimes ſlower, 
and ſometimes retrograde. See DI RRC TIOxN, RETROGR ADA- 
TION, E9c. 

2dly, When the Comets move the ſwifteſt, they muſt 
proceed in ſtrait Lines, but in the end of their Courſe de- 
5 cline, c. Becauſe in the end of their Courſe, when they 
recede almoſt directly from the Sun, that part of the appa- 
rent Motion which ariſes from the Parallax, muſt bear a 
greater Poe to the whole apparent Motion. | 

dly, The Comets muſt move in Ellipſis's, having one of 
© their Foci in the Centre of the Sun.” n they don't 
wander precariouſly from one fictitious Vortex to another ; 
but, making a part of the ſolar Syſtem, return perpetually, 
and run a conſtant round. See Oxz1r. 

Hence, their elliptic Orbits being very long and eccentric, 
they become inviſible, when in that Part moit remote from 
the Sun, | 

From conſidering the Curvity of the Paths of Comets, Sir J. 
concludes, that when they diſappear, they are much beyond 
the Orb of Jupiter; oy that in their Perihelion they fre- 

uently deſcend below the Orbits of Mars and the inferior 
lanets. | 
4thly, * The Light of their Nuclei muſt increaſe in their 
© Receſs from the Sun, and vice verſa Becauſe, as rhey 
are in the Regions of the Planets, their Acceſs toward the 
Sun, bears a confiderable proportion to their whole diſtance. 

From Obſervations of the: Comet of 1680, Sir J. Newton 
found that the Vapour in the Extremity of the Tail, Jan. 25. 
began to aſcend from the Head before Zecember the 11th ; 
and had therefore ſpent more than 45 Days in irs Aſcent : 
but that all the Tail which appear'd December 10. aſcended 
in the Space of thoſe two Days, then juſt paſt, fince its 
Perihelion. The Vapour, therefore, at the beginning, 
when the Comet was near the Sun, aſcended prodigiouſly 
ſwift ; and afterwards continu'd to aſcend with a Motion 
retarded by the Gravity of the Particles ; and by that 
Aſcent increas'd the length. of the Tails : But the Tail, 
notwithſtanding its length, conſiſted almoſt wholly of Va- 
pours, which had aſcended from the Time of the Perihelion; 
and the Vapour which aſcended firſt, and compos'd the Ex- 
treme of the Tail, did not vaniſh, till it was too far from 
the Sun to be illumin'd by him, and off us to be viſible. 
Hence, alſo, the Tails of Comets that are ſhorter, do not 
aſcend with a quick and continual Motion from the Head, 
and then preſently diſappear ; but are permanent Columns 
of Vapours and Exhalations, gather'd from the Head by a 
very gentle Motion, and in a great ſpace of time; which 
yet, by participating of that Motion of their Heads they had 
at the beginning, continue eaſily to move along with their 


Heads thro? the celeſtial Regions: whence alſo the Vacuity, 


of thoſe Regions is argued. See Vacvun. | 

5thly, * Their Tails muſt appear the largeſt and brighteſt 
© immediately after their Tranſit thro' the Region of the 
© Sun :* Becauſe, then, their Heads being the moſt heated, 
will emit the moſt Vapours. | 

From the Light of the Nuclens, or apparent Star, we in- 


fer their Vicinity to the Earth, and that they are by no - 


means in the Region of the Fix'd Stars, as ſome have ima- 
gin'd ; fince in that cafe, their Heads would be no more illu- 
min'd by the Sun, than the Planets are by the Fix'd Stars. 

6thly, The Tails muſt till decline {rom a ftrit oppoſi- 


tion to the Sun, towards thoſe Parts which the Heads paſs 


© over, in their progreſs thro' their Orbits :* Becauſe, all 
Smoke, or Vapour emitted from a Body in Motion, tend up- 
Aaaa wards 
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pounded]; and this, rarefy d b 
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wards obliquely, ſtill receding from that Part towards which 


the ſmoaking Body proceeds. 3 6 
7thly, That Declination will be ſtill the leaſt near the 
Nucleus of the Comet; and when the Comet is neareſt the 


© Sun :* Becauſe the Vapour aſcends more ſwiftly near the 
Head of the Comet, than in the 
its Tail; and when the Comer is at a 


, th hen at a greater. 3 
bly, « The Tail is brighter, and better defin'd in its 


© convex Part, than in its concave :* Becauſe the Vapour in 
the convex Part, which goes firſt, being ſomewhat nearer 


and denſer, reflects the Light more copiouſly. . a 
gthly, * The Tail muſt appear broader towards the high- 


© er Extremity of the Comer, than towards the Head Be. 
cauſe, the Vapour in a free Space perpetually rarefies and di- 


lates. 


leſs diſtance from the 


ing of infinitely thin Vapour, &9c. 
hus accurately does the Hypotheſis tally to the Phæno- 


Phaſes of Cours. 

The Nuclei, which we alſo occafionally call the Heads 
and Bodies of Comets, view'd thro' a Teleſcope, ſhew a 
very different Face from thoſe of the Fix'd Stars, or Pla- 
nets. Sturmins tells us, that obſerving the Comer of 1680 
with a Teleſcope, it appear'd like a Coal 8 glowing, or 
a rude Maſs of Matter illumin'd with a duſky fumid Light, 
leſs ſenſible at the Extremes than in the middle; rather than 
as a Star which appears with a round Diſk, and a vivid Light. 

Hevelins obſerv'd of the Comet of 1661, that its Nucleus 
was of a yellowiſh Colour, bright and conſpicuous, but with- 
out any glittering Light: in the middle was a denſe 2 
Nucleus, almoſt equal to Jupiter, incompaſs'd with a muc 
fainter thinner Matter. 5 Feb. its Head was ſomewhat big- 
ger and brighter, of a gold-colour ; but its Light more duſky 
than the reſt of the Stars: Here, the Nucleus appear d divided 
into ſeveral Parts. 6 Feb. the Diſk was leſſen d; the Nu- 
clei {till exiſted, tho leſs than before: one of em, on the 
lower Part of the Diſk, on the left, much denſer and bright- 
er than the reſt; its Body round, and repreſenting a very 
Jucid little Star: The Nuclei ſtill incompals'd with another 
kind of Matter. 10 Feb. the Head ſomewhat more obſcure, 
and the Nuclei more confuſed, but brighter at top than bot- 
tom. 13 Feb. the Head diminiſh'd much, both in Magni- 
tude and brightneſs. 2 March its roundneſs a little im- 
pair'd, its Edges lacerated, c. 28 March very pale and 
exceeding thin ; irs Matter much diſpers'd ; ns no diſtinct 
Nucleus at all appearing. | 

Weigelins, who ſaw the Comet of 1664, the Moon, and a little 
Cloud illumin'd by the Sun at the ſame time ; obſerv'd, that 
the Moon, thro' the Teleſcope, appear'd of a continued lu- 
minous Surface ; but the Comer very different ; being per- 
fectly like the little Cloud in the Horizon, illumin'd by the 
Sun. From theſe Obſervations it was, that Hevelius conclu- 
ded Comets to be like Macule, or Spots form'd out of the ſo- 

lar Exhalations. 

The 3 of the Tails of Comets is various: That of 
1680, according to Sturmius, about the zaoth of November, 
was but ſmall, at moſt not exceeding 20 Degrees in length: 
in a little time it grew to a length of 60 Degrees; after 
which it dwindled very ſenſibly. 

Formation of the Tails of Cours. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the Atmoſpheres of Comets 
will furniſh Vapour ſufficient to form their Tails : This he 
argues from that wonderful Rarefaction obſerv'd in our Air, 
at a diſtance from the Earth: a Cubic Inch of common Air, 
at the diſtance of half the Earth's Diameter, or 4000 Miles, 
would expand it ſelf fo as to fill a ſpace larger than the whole 
Region of the Stars. Since then the Coma, or Atmoſphere 
of a Comet is ten times higher than the Surface of the Nu- 
cleus, counting from the Centre thereof ; the Tail, aſcend- 
ing much higher, muſt needs be immenſely rare : fo that 
tis no wonder the Stars ſhould be viſible thro! it. 

Now, the Aſcent of Vapours into the Tail of the Comer, 
he ſuppoſes occaſion d by the Rarefaction of the Matter of the 
Atmoſphere at the Time of the Perihelion. Smoke, tis obſery'd, 
aſcends the Chimney by the Impulſe of the Air wherein it 
floats ; and Air, rarefy'd by heat, aſcends by the Diminu- 
tion of its ſpecific Gravity, taking up the Smoke along with 
it: Why then ſhould not the Tail of a Comer be ſuppos'd to 
be rais'd after the ſame manner by the Sun ? For the Sun- 
Beams don't act on the Mediums they paſs thro', any other- 
wiſe than by Reflection and Refraction. F 
The reflecting Particles, then, being warm'd by the Ac- 
tion, will again warm the 3 they are com- 
5 8 the Heat, will have its ſpe- 
cific Gravity, whereby it before tended to deſcend, digi. 
niſh'd by the Rarefaction; fo as to aſcend, and to carry 
along with it thoſe reflecting Particles, whereof the Tail of 
the Comet is wig oe | 

This Aſcent of the Vapours will be promoted by their cir- 
cular Motion round the Sun; by means whereof, they will 


higher Extremity of 


xothly, © The Tails muſt be tranſparent :* Becauſe conſiſt- 


Sun d. 


ſphere, and the other Matters in the celeſtial g 

ther at reſt, or nearly ſo; fas having no Morin wg 
t 

us are the Vapours rais'd into the Tails ** 

Ka 1 


ol 
moſphere of the Sun, have their Tails of the An * 
e Tails thus produced, by preſervin that Me, . 


at the ſame time gravitating towards the gun by 
: » 


to their Head. In effect, the Gravitation of the Vapour 
POUrs to, 
mets to forſake their Heads, and fall down , * 0 
than the Gravitation of their Heads will occaſion „ 
to 
tion 
kope, 


Gravitati 
does not at all hinder, but that the Heads and kal 


mets may receive and retain any poſition toward 
which — the n or any 2 othe, 
occaſion. Wy 

The Tails, therefore, thus produced in the Perihel 
Comets, will go off along with their Head into remote} 1 
gions ; and either return thence, together with the 
after a long Series of Tears; or, rather, be there lol ind 
vaniſh by little and little, and the Comet beleft bare; ti) 
its return, deſcending towards the Sun, ſome little ſhort Tai 
be gradually and ſlowly produc'd from the Heads; which ix 
terwards, in the Perihelion, deſcending down into the den 
Atmoſphere, will be immenſely increas'd, ; 

The Vapours thus dilated, rarefy d, and diffus'd thr a 
the celeſtial Regions, the ſame Author obſerves, may 
bably, by little and little, by means of their own Gravity 
be attracted down to the Planets, and become intermingle 
with their Atmoſpheres. 

He adds, that for the Conſervation of the Water, a 
Moiſture of the Planets, Comers ſeem abſolutely requiſite; 
from whoſe condens'd Vapours and Exhalations, all that Malt 
ture which is ſpent in Vegetations and PutrefaQions, and tumd 
into dry Earth, Sc. may be reſupply'd and recruited, Fx 
all Vegetables grow, and increaſe wholly from Fluids ; and, 
again, as to their greateſt part, turn, by PutrefaQton, in 
Earth again; an 2 Slime being perpetually precipita 
to the bottom of putrefying Liquors. Hence, the quantity of 
dry Earth muſt continually increaſe, and the Moiſture of tho 
Globe decreaſe, and at laſt be quite evaporated; if they han 
not a continual Supply from ſome part or other of the Uni- 
verſe. And I ſuſpect, adds our great Author, that the Spirit 
which makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our Air, 
and which is abſolutely requiſite for the Life and Being of il 
Things, comes principally from the Comets. 

On this Principle, there ſeems to be ſome Foundation for 
the popular Opinion of Preſages from Comets: fince the Tai 
of a Comet thus intermingled with our Atmoſphere may pro- 
duce Changes very ſenſible in Animal and Vegetable Beings 

M. Facio has ſuggeſted, that ſome of the Comets having 
their Nodes ſo very near the annual Orbit of the Ear; 
ſhould the Earth happen to be found in that Part next tle 
Node, at the Time of a Comet's paſſing by; as the apparent 
Motion of the Comet, will be incredibly ſwift, fo its Farallar 
will become very ſenſible ; and the Proportion thereof to that 
of the Sun will be given: whence, ſuch Tranfits of Cm 
will afford the beſt Means of determining the diſtance of ti 
Earth and Sun. 

The Comet of 1472, v. g. had a Parallax above twenl 
times greater than the Sun's ; and if that of 1618 had come 
down in the beginning of March to its deſcending Node, ! 
would have been much nearer the Earth, and its ma 
much more notable. But, hitherto, none has threaten'd - 
Earth with a nearer Appulſe than that of 1680: * 
Calculation, Dr. Halley finds, that November 11, ** he 
P. M, that Comer was not above one Semidiameter * 
Earth, to the Northwards of the Way of the pork Jo 
which time, had the Earth been in that part ot its Or . 
Comet would have had a Parallax equal to that of the 15 
What might have been the conſequence of ſo 2 
pulſe, a Contact, or laſtly, a Shock of the celeſtial Your” 

8. 
Motion of CoMET Abolke as fone 


If their Paths be ſuppoſed directly pa : x 
imagin'd, it would follow, that being impell'd towards d 
Gus by a centripetal Force, they deſcend as 
finitely diſtant ; and by their Falls acquire 8 i 
as that they may again run off into the remoteſt Regen 
moving upwards, with ſuch a perpetual Tendency a thei 
to return. But the frequency of their Appearance, * 

degree of Velocity, which does not excee 
3 by their Gravity towards the Sun; ce. bin 
paſt doubt that they move, Planet: like, in ellipti a 
tho thoſe a e eccentric ; and ſo return ag# © 


ter very long Periods. See Exries1s, Ajalini 
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Apollontus - d ro foretel, that one day the Pe- 
lr 1 an Heir Moriow would be diſcover'd. 


ods and nw "however, are till divided on that Head: 


x 
| Aſtronomer alley, and the Engliſh Aſtronomers, 
Neuron, Tae the Keryrn of Comets : Ca ſſi ni, and 
bee, ks French, think it highly probable; Je la Hire, 
e ; | 

wy po. 10 Side, ſuppoſe the Comers to de- 
Le” —＋ rodigiouſly eccentric, inſomuch as we can on- 
ſcribe Circ 3 very ſmall part of their Revolution: Out 
jy fee en he immenſe Spaces ; hid not only 


Gy ſt in . 
1 B 14. our Teleſcopes. That little part of their 
om ? 


Circle next us M. Caſſini, &c. have found to paſs between 
irc 


; enus and Mars. : 

he Orbis Lagen of the Return of Cours, M. Caſſini 
follow. 

— 3 Courſe of the Comets, with regard to 

they are found to keep a confiderable time 

«ch of a great Circle, i. e. a Circle whoſe Plane paf 


. thro! the Centre of the Earth : Indeed, they deviate a 
C 


p i. Comets, as well as Planets, appear to move ſo much the 


hey are ne t. 
_ Diſtances from their Perigee, their Velocities are near- 


jy the ſame. 5 þ 
ing from their Motion the apparent Inequality 
f Ni by their different i from the 
Laach, their equal Motion might be found!; but we ſhould 
be certain this Motion were their true one; in Ar they 
joht ha ve conſiderable * not diſtinguiſhable in 
* ſmall Part of their Orbit viſible to us. Tis, indeed, 
obable, their real Motion, as well as that of the Planets, 
?; uncqual in it ſelf : and hence we have a Reaſon why the 
Obſervations made _ the $ + re of a Comet can- 
not give the juſt Period o their Revolution. See PER 10D. 
3. There are no two different Planets whoſe Orbit cuts the 
Eclyptic in the ſame Angle, whoſe Nodes are in the ſame 
Points of the Eclyptic, and whoſe apparent Velocity in their 
crigee is the ſame : Of conſequence, two Comets ſeen at 
1iFerent Times, yet agreeing in all thoſe three Circumſtan- 
ces, can only be one and the ſame Comer. 

And this were the Comets of 1577 and 1680 obſery'd to 
Jo; and thoſe of 1652, and 1698: Not that this exact agree- 
ment intheſeCircumſtances is abſolutely neceſſary to determine 
em the lame Comet. M. Caſſini finds the Moon her ſelf irre- 
pularin'em all: Accordingly, he is of Opinion, there are ſe- 
veral which diſagree herein, yet — 56a accounted the ſame. 

The great Objeftions againſt the Return of Cours, are, 
the rarity of their Appearance, with regard to the number of 
Revolutions aſſign'd to em. 

In 1102 was a Comet, or rather the Tail of one, ſeen at 
Rome, which M. Ca ſſini takes to be the ſame with that ob- 
ſerv'd by Ariſtotle, and that fince ſeen in 1668; which 
would imply its Period to be 34 Years. Now, it may ſeem 
ſtrange, that a Star which has fo ſhort a Revolution, and of 
conſequence ſuch frequent Returns, ſhould be ſo ſeldom ſeen. 
Again, in April of 1 ſame Year, 1702, a Comet was ob- 
krv'd by Meſſ. Sianchiui and Maraldi, ſuppoſed by the 
latter to be the ſame with that of 1664, hack by reaſon of 
its Motion, Velocity, and Direction. M. 4e la Hire took it 
to have ſome relation to another he had obſerv'd in 1698; 
which M. Caſſini refers to that of 1652: On this Suppoſition 
its Period appears to be 43 Months, and the Number of Re- 
rolutions between 1652 and 1698, fourteen : But 'tis hard to 
ſuppoſe, that in this Age, wherein the Heavens are fo nar- 
rowly watch d, a Star ſhould make 14 Revolutions unper- 
ceiv'd ; 2 ſuch a Star as this, which might appear 
above a Month together; and of conſequence be frequently 
Teese from the Crepuſcula. 

bark is, reaſon M. Cafſeni is very reſerv'd in maintaining 
the Hypotheſis of the Return of Comets, and only propoſes 
uy for Planets, where the Motions are eaſy nd, fimple, 
a Fay ſolv'd without ſtraining, or allowing many Irregu- 

M. 4 la Hire pro ſes one general Difficul inſt th 
whole Syſte po general Difficulty againſt the 
Ira 1 = 3 7 which would om 
dy the Diſpoſition neceſſ il 5 reel Co — uh 2 
ould appear as ſmall at fir 8 f, f 4 al — 4. 0 
ll chey arrive at ch as at laſt ; and always increaſe, 
Pon r greateſt Proximity to the Earth : or, 

7 Mould chance not to be obſerv d as ſoon as they be- 
mme riible, for want of Attention th leaſt, ti 
Impoſlble but. th, ention thereto ; at leaſt, 'tis 
bes have Rs muſt frequently ſhew themſelves ere 

arivd at their full Magnitude and Brightneſs : 


9 | 
1 _ that none were ever yet obſerv d till they had 


But th 


© Appearance of a Comet in thi 
[ t in this preſent Month of 
* 425 While yet at a great diſtance, ſo as to be too 
m to be view d without a Teleſcope, may ſerve 
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ndianus was the firſt who took Comets for to remove this Obſtacle, and ſet the Comets, fill, on the 


COM 


ſame footing with the Planets, 

Sir [aac Newtcn ſuppoſes, that as thoſe Planets which 
are neareſt the Sun, and revolve in the leaſt Orbits, are the 
ſmalleſt ; ſo among the Comets, ſuch as in their Perihelion 
=_ neareſt the Sun, are the ſmalieſt, and revolve in leſſer 

rbits. | 

Dr. Halley has given us a Table of the Aſtronomical Ele- 
ments of all the Comets that have been yer obſerv'd with 
due care; whereby, whenever a new Comet ſhall appear, it 
may be determin'd, by comparing it therewith, whecher it 
be any of thoſe which have yet appear'd ; and conſequently 
its Period, and the Axis of its Orbit 3 and its 
Return foretold. 

For there are many things in the Comet of 1531, obſerv'd 
by Appian, which intimate its being the ſame with that of 
1687, obſerv'd by Kepler and Longomontanus ; and which 
Dr. Halley himſelf again obſerv'd in 1682. All the Ele- 
ments agree, and there is nothing contradicts the Opinion, 
but that inequality in the periodic Revolution; which, bow- 


eyer, he thinks, is no more than may be accounted for from 


phyfical Cauſes: no more, in effect, than is obſerv'd in 
Saturn; the Motion of which Planet is fo diſturb'd by the 
reſt, eſpecially Zapiter, that its Period is uncertain for ſeve- 
ral Days together : To what Errors then may not a Comes 
be liable, which riſes almoſt four times the heighe of Saturn; 
and whoſe Velocity, if but a little increas'd, would change 
its Elliptic Orb into a parabolic one ? 

What further confirms the Identity is the Appearance of 
another Comet in the Summer of 1456 ; which, tho obſerv'd 
by none with accuracy, yet by its Period, and the manner of 
its Tranſit, he concludes it to be the ſame : and thence ven- 
tures to foretel its return in the Year 1758. See SoLar Sy/- 
rem, and the Plate it refers to ; where the Orbits of the ſe- 
veral Comets are delineated, and their Periods, ſo many of 
them as are known, expreſs'd. 

To determine the Place and Courſe of a Comzr. 

Obſerve the diſtance of the Comet from two Fix'd Stars, 
whoſe Longitudes and Latitudes are known : from the Dil- 
tances thus found, calculate the Place of the Comer by 
Trigonometry, after the manner deliver'd under PLanzr. 

By repeating the Obſervations and Operations for ſeveral 
Days ſucceſſively, the Courſe of the Comet will be had. 

To determine the Courſe of a Comet mechanically, and 
without any Apparatus of Inſtruments. The following in- 


enious Method, by a Thread, we owe to Longomontanus :- 


blerve four Stars round the Comer, ſuch, as that the Comet 
may be in the Interſection of the right Lines that join the 
two oppoſite Stars; which is eafily found, by means of a 
Thread plac'd before the Eye, and extended over againſt the 
Stars and Comer. 

Suppoſe, v. g. the Comet's place in the Heavens A, (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, Fig. 23.) between the four Stars, B, C, D, E; 
where the Line joining the Stars B and D, paſſes thro' the 
Body of the Comet; and ſo of the Lines paſſing thro Cand E. 

On a Globe, wherein theſe four Stars are found, extend a 
Thread thro' B and D, and another thro' C and E ; the 
Point of Interſection will give the place of the Comer. This 
Practice being repeated for ſeveral Days, the Comets Courſe 
will be had on the Globe; which Courſe will be found to 
be a great Circle : from any two Points whereof, it will be 
eaſy to find its Inclination to the Eclyptic, and the Place of 
the Nodes; only by obſerving where a Thread ſtretch'd 
thro the two Points cuts the Eclyptic. 

To determine the Parallax of a Comet. See PaRATLAx. 

COMITIA, an Aſſembly of the Roman People, either in 
the Comitium, or Campus Martius; for the Election of Ma- 
giſtrates, or for conſulting on the important Affairs of the Re- 
public. See Camevs Martius, &c. 

There were certain Days fix d for theſe Aſſemblies, call'd 
Dies Comitiales ; mark d with a c in the Calendar of Julius 
Ceſar. 

—— Aſſem blies held for the Election of Conſuls, were 
called Conſular Comitia : in like manner, the other Comitia 
took their Name from the Officer to be created ; whether 
a Tribune, a Pontiff, Ædile, c. 

There were three Kinds of Comitia, viz. Curiata, Centuri- 
ata, and Tributa ; ſo diſtinguiſh'd, from the manner where- 
in the People voted, and gave their Suffrages, vis. by Cu- 
riæ or Pariſhes, Tribes or Centuries. See CuRIx, TRIBE, Sc. 

Authors make the difference between Comitia and Concilia 
to conſiſt in this; that in the former the whole People were 
call'd together, in the latter only a part. 

The Comitium, or Place where the Comitia were ordina- 
rily held, was a large Hall in the Roman Forum : It was a 
long time open at top; on which account, the Aſſemblies 
were often interrupted by the ill Weather: Twas firſt co- 
ver'd over in the time of the ſecond Punic War. See Fox ux. 

Roſinus obſerves, that the Conſuls and Tribunes were not 
created in the Comitium, but the Campus Martius. 

The Word comes from the Verb Coco, or Comeo, to go to- 


gether. 
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COMITIALIS Merbus, an antient Term for the Epilep- 
ſy, or Falling-Sickneſs; ſo call'd, becauſe if any Perfon was 
iz d with it in the Roman Comitia, the Aſſembly was im- 
mediately diſſolvd: this being eſteem d an evil Omen. See 
LEPSY. 
560 1144, in Grammar, a Virgula, Point, or Character 
torm'd thus [, J; ſerving to mark a ſhort Stop, or * 3 
and to divide the Members of a Period. See Point, Oc. 
Tis very difficult to fix the preciſe Uſe of the Comma; 
different Authors define and uſe it differently: The ordina- 
ry Doctrine is, that the Comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh Nouns, 
Verbs, Adverbs, and the 3 . a Period, * 
ot neceſſarily join'd together. But this conveys no clear, 
— Idea * what i + ro diſtinguiſh the Parts Ma Pe- 
o not neceſſarily join'd together 
. Puffier Po —— the Doctrine of the Comma much 
further: The Comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh thoſe Mem- 
bers of a Period, in each whereof is a Verb, and the No- 
minative Caſe of the Verb. Thus, That ſo many People 
are pleas'd with Trifles, is owing to 4 Weakneſs of Mind, 
that makes em love things eaſy to be comprehenaca. 
Beſides this, the Comma is uſed to diſtinguiſh, in the ſame 
Member of a Period, ſeveral Nouns Subſtantives, or Nouns 
AdjeQives, or Verbs not united by a Conjunction. Thus, 


Virtue, Wit, Knowledge, are the chief Advantages of 4 


Man : Or, a Man never becomes learned without ſtudying 


' conſtantly, methodically, with a Guſt, Application, &c. 


If thoſe Words be united in the ſame Phraſe by a Con- 
junction, the Comma is omitted: Thus, T he Imagination and 
the Judgment don't always agree. The Comma may alſo be 
omitted between two Phraſes that are very ſhort, eſpecially 
if they depend on the ſame Regimen, and are united by a 
Conjunction: Thus, Alexander conguer d Afia and eſta- 
2 the Monarchy of the Greeks. 

The Author of the Treatiſe 4e Ratione Interpungendi, 
printed with Vuſſius's Element. Rhetor. Lond. 124. lays 
down the Uſe of a Comma to be, to diſtinguiſh the ſimple 
Members of a Period, or Speech; i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt 
of one Subject, and one definite Verb. See SENTENCE. 

Thus Cicero, Venio nunc ad voluptates agricolarum, quibus 

o incredibiliter delector, que nec ulla impediuntur ſenec- 
tute, & mihi ad ſupientis vitam proxime accedere videntur. 

But this Rule does not go throughout ; the ſame Author 
inſtancing many particular Caſes, not included herein, where 
yet the Comma is adviſable, See PoinTiNG, 

Sometimes, e. gr. a Propoſition includes another, which 
may be called Partitive, as being only a Part of the entire 
Phraſe ; in which caſe, the two are to be divided from each 


other by Commas. Thus, He always ſays, as he tells us, the 
fineſt Things in the World. 


The Points, or Pauſes in Diſcourſe, *ris obſery'd, are in a 
kind of muſical Proportion : The Comma Rops the Reader's 
Voice while he may privately tell one; the Semicolon, two; 
the Colon, three ; and the Period or Full-ftop, four. 

The Antients only made two Kinds of Points, or Pauſes 
in a Period ; the larger they called Members, the Greeks 
Cela, thus [: ] the ſmaller Jaciſa, the Greeks Commata, 


thus [, J. 
The Moderns, refining on the Antients, have ſubdivided 


the firſt into a Colon and Semicolon ; ſome ſay, without any 


good Foundation in Nature; tho others ſtand up for the uſe- 
fulneſs of the Diviſion. See Coron. 

As the Member, or Colon divides the Period into two 
Parts, each containing a Senſe, tho that imperfect; thus, 
Antequam de Republica, patres conſcripti, dicam ea que di- 
cenda hoc tempore arbitror; where the Senſe does not reſt, 
nor is the Period or Sentence perfect, without the Addition 
of, exponam vobis breviter & profeftionis & reverſionis 

e: The Comma ſubdivides each Member into interme- 
diate Diviſions, which, of themſelves, have no preciſe mean- 
ing at all; v. g. Nihil eft, mihi crede, virtute . ni- 
hil pulchrius, nihil amabilius. ‚ 

Frequent Commas, as on other occaſions they promote per- 
ſpicuity and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the Reader, both in the 
Rehearſal and Comprehenſion of his Author; ſo, in Ora- 
tory, are they of eſpecial uſe and effect; particularly where 
an Adverſary is to be cloſely and pointedly attack'd, up- 
braided, reprehended, wounded, c. witneſs that of Cicero 
againſt Verres; Non enim nos color iſte ſervilis, non piloſe 
gene, non dentes putridi deceperunt : oculi, ſupercilia, frons, 
dultus denique totus, qui ſermo quidam tacitus mentis eſt, 
hic in fraudem, homines impulit : hic, eos, quibus eras ig- 
notus, decepit, fefellit, in fraudem induvxit : pauci tua iſta 
lutulenta vitia novimus; pauci tarditatem ingenii, ſtupo- 
rem, debilitatemque lingua, &c. See PRRIOD. 

Comma, in Muſick, is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible In- 
tervals of Tune. See INTERvAL. | 

The Comma is about the tenth Part of a Tone : or, it is 
the Interval whereby a perſect Semitone ſurpaſſes an imper- 
fect one; or a perfect Tone, an imperfe& one. See Tons. 

M. Sauveur ſays, a Comma is the Difference between 


« Tone-major and minor. It is ſeldom in uſe, except in 
1 
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* 


the Theory of Muſick, to ſhew the Jug | 
nances ; for in the Practice, the Co ba * the Gas, 
Each leſſer Tone ordinarily contains ten Comma dd and ly 
Lancelot only divides his Tone into nine Par 
mas; ſo that according to him, a Comma is the 8, or Cop 
a 8 8 Conn Pen g 
he proportion of the greater Comma i 
80 to 81 2 of the ſmaller, as 88 ders, is a 
Tons. | 2045, ge 
The Word Comma is Greek form'd of xi], ſeep, J. 
COMMANDING Greand, in Fortificatic ; he 
overlooks any Pott, or ſtrong Place. i lach y 
Of this they reckon three ſorts; firſt, 4 Front c; 
ing Ground; which is an Height oppoſite to the F mmm. 
Poſt, which plays upon its Front. See FRONr. e 
2d, A Reverſe Commanding Ground, which is 8 
nence that can play upon the Back of any P K. 
zd, An Eaflade Commanding Ground, or Curin 
manding Grommd; which is an high Place, that car fly. 
1 


Shot ſcour all the length of a ſtrait Line. See E 
COMMANDMENT, in a Legal Senſe, Ga 8 


Ordinary, as when they commit him rather for Typ 


tody than Puniſhment, A Man committed on an ordinary 


Commanament is alſo uſed for the Offence of him ub 
directs or wills another to tranſgreſs the Law; as by Murd f 
Theſt, and the like. | 5 

COMMANDRY, a kind of Benefice, or certain Rere 
nue belonging to a Military Order, and conferr d on anten 
Knights who had done Services to the Order. See Kxichr 

There are ſtrict, or regular Commandries, obtain d in 0: 
der, and by Merit: there are others of grace or fawur 
conferr'd at the pleaſure of the Grand Maſter. : 

There are alſo Commanaries for the Religious in the (+. 
ders of S. Bernard and 8. Anthony. The Kings of Fro 
have converted ſeveral of the Hoſpitals for Lepers into Con. 
mandries of the Order of 8. Lazarus. See LxP ERS. 
Commandries may be compar'd to Conventual Prioties; 
which, at firſt, were no more than Adminiſtrations of the 
Revenue of certain Places at a diſtance from the principal 
Monaſtery : As there was a neceſſity for having Monks dif. 
pos'd in theſe Houſes to take care of the Effects: ſo there 
was the like neceflity for ſending Knights into thoſe Places 
where the Order had Lands. 

The Commanaries of Malta are of different Kinds ; fer 
as the Order conſiſts of Knights, Chaplains, and Brothers 
Servitors, there are peculiar Commanaries or Revenues at 
tach'd to each, See Marra. 

The Knight to whom one of theſe Benefices or Can. 
mandries is given, is call'd Commander: which agrees pte: 
ty nearly with the Præpaſitus ſet over the Monks in Places 
at a diſtance from the Monaſtery, whoſe Adminiſtration wa 
call'd Opedientia; becauſe depending entirely on the Abbot 
who gave him his Commiſſion. Thus it is with the fimpie 
Commanders of Malta, who are rather Farmers of the Ur 
der than Beneficiaries ; paying a certain Tribute or Rent, 
called Reſponſio, to the common Treaſure of the Order. 

COMMEMORATION, the Remembrance of any one; 
or ſomething done in honour of his Memory... 

Among the Romaniſts, tis a Practice for dying Perſons to 
leave a Legacy to the Church for the rehearſing ſo mary 
Maſſes in Commemoration of them. See Osir, Cc. 

The Euchariſt is a Commemoration of the Sufferings d 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and is not, therefore, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. See 


' EFovcnanisrT. | 


COMMEMORATION is alſo the Name of a Religious Teal 
in the Romiſh Church, held on the ſecond of November n 
memory of all the Faithful deceaſed ; inſtituted in the Xt 
Century, by Odillon Abbot of Clugny. See FEAST. | 

The occaſion of its Inftitution is variouſly related; the me 
plauſible account is this; A Religious Knight returning ron 
a Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and loſing his Road, * 
a Hermit; who hearing that he was a Franc, aſk'd bim | 
he knew the Monaſtery of Cligny, and the Abbot * 
the Pilgrim profeſſing his Knowledge of both, the nor 
told him, that God had diſcover'd to him, that he Ain 
have the Credit of delivering the Souls from the * 
they ſuffer in the other Life; charging him, at his 2 
exhort Odillon, and thoſe of his Community, te cont 
their Prayers and Alms for the Dead. See CLUNY- Trl 

COMMENDAM, in the Canon Law, the Charge, ©, | 
and Adminiſtration of the Revenues of a 3 K. 
to a Layman to enjoy, by way of Depoſitum, — . — — 
of fix Months; in order to its being repair'd, &c. 4 O ies 
ther Biſhop, or Eccleſiaſtic to perform the . regu 
thereof ; till ſuch time as the Benefice is provided is 
lar Incumbent. See BENETIcE. Ani 


_ - 


ng 1 £0 hbiſhoprick of Lyons, and the 
acts'd 1 kg —— they were call'd Com- 
, fi. opri Wh : 


Bibps. rery. antient : S. Arhanaſi 
da. to be very antient: S. Athanaſius 
fue binlelf, IFonding to Nicepborns, that there had 


bine, Commendam, i. &. in Adminiſtration, ano- 
. — befides that of Aleramdria, whereof he was 
er Ch. 


uted Biſhop. hes, it ſeems, which had no Paſtor 
The Cars of e f „till they were provided of an 


Some (g. —— of Eccleſiaſtics who had been ex- 


nefices by the Saracens; to whom the Admi- 
Churches was committed for a time 


ply ab 
aymen 


nach rv 2s a Pretext for holding em all; without di- 


zalating the Canons. Part of the Abuſe has been re- 
Ahn 1 Uſe of Commendams is {till retain'd, as 
Expedicnt to take off the Incompatibility of the Perſon, 
£ the Nature of the Benefice. TITEL 
When a Parſon is made Biſhop, his Parſonage becomes 


icant ; but if the King give him Power, he may {till hold 
it in Commendam. 


u, in many Romiſh Countries, is a real Title 
| "Regular Benefice — an Abby or Priory given by the 
Pope to a Secular Clerk, or even to a Layman, with Power 
diſpoſe of the Fruits thereof during his Life. See AzBor. 

No Benefice that has a Cure of Souls, i. e. no Curacy, or 
Biſhoprick can be given in Commendam.. This Practice be- 
ng entirely contrary to the Canons, none bur the Pope, who 
as a Power of diſpenſing with the Canons, 655 oo = ” ; 

hen the Commendam becomes vacant by the Death o 
| ws Commenaatary, it is not eſteem'd vacant by his Death; 
Þut as it was vacant before the Commendam was granted, 
that making no Alteration in the Thing : Yet the Pope 
gives the ſame Benefice in Commendam again, by a Privilege 
which he {till continues. ' 

By the Tapes Bulls, a 9 1 _ 2 9 7 
Authority of the Regular t to whom he is ſubſtituted: 
This is epreſy'd in — Terms, Curam Monaſterii ac re- 
pimen & adminiſtrationem tibi in ſpiritualibus & tempora- 
hibus * 3 * this 8 we expreſly 
require, that he be a Prieſt 5 or, that if he han't yet at- 
40 the Age of Prieſthood, he ſhall take Orders as ſoon 
80 * 2 But this is a mere Formality, or matter of Style; 
the Thing is never executed. 

lndeed, the ſpiritual Direction of the ry while in 
6. is * 4 Pe in the 32 rior. * 

mmenaatary ts have not an uthority over the 
17 22 they F either appoint 
or ſet alide the Clauſtral Priors, who are nominated in the 
Bulls the Adminiſtrators of the Spiritualty; in which, how- 
ever, this Reſtriction is added, vis. till the Abbot arrive at 
the Age 1 25 Tan, ” ——_ = fazer The Bull 
given the Prince o 
thus: Et ne ob . R Gum Moraftert 
2 Ga — 22 patiatur arg 57 prio- 
terii in Miritualibus, Pac _ 3 2 
meris, duntarat conſtituimus ac deputamus. The Word. 
Adminiſtration in Spirituals, are underſtood principally of 
the Monaſtic Rule, or Diſcipline ; from which the Abbots 
are excluded, even when they are romoted to the Prieſthood 
unleſs they become Regulars. P ; 

e Popes grant Benefices in Commendam, not only to 
2 by diſpenſing with their Age, and other Qualifica- 
* requir d; but alſo diſpenſe with the Clericate in Chil- 
Naehe the Cradle, till they become of age to take the 

: on It being ſufficient to obtain a Bull, that it be re- 
Ea e at Rome, that the Child is deſtin'd for the Eccle- 


altical State. 


In thi ; ; 
to ar Caſe there is an Oeconomus, or Steward, appoint- 
0 © care of the temporal Concerns. 


ch 4s ber NSUR ABLE Quantities, in Geometry, are 


, me common all Part hich may be 

m quot or whic 

move d by ſome common Meaſure, fo as to leave no * 
od in either. See Mz AsunR. 

in a irc Foot and a Yard are Commenſurable ; there be- 

Which take Batten which will meaſure each, vis. an Inch; 

dee Qu Ft. ow makes a Foot, and 36 times a Tard. 


Com 


nen . ; | 
ſurables are to each other, either as Unites to a 


(a9 _ 


CoM 


Rational Whole Number; or as one Rational Whole Num- 
ber, to another. Sce NUM a. | | 
In Incommenſurables tis otherwiſe. The Natio of Com 
menſurables therefore is Rational; that of Incommenſiur a- 
bles Irrational : Hence, alſo, the Exponent of the Ratio of 
Commenſurables is a Rational Number. See Rario. 
Con n , Numbers, whether Integers or Frac- 
tions, are ſuch as have ſome other Number which will mea- 
ſure or divide them without any Remainder. Sce NumBzs. 
Thus, 6 and 8, 7. and + are reſpectively Commenſurable 
Numbers. | | + 
COMMENSUR ABLE in Power. Right Lines are ſaid to be 
Commenſurable in Power, when their Squares are meaſur'd 
by one and the ſame Space; or Superficies. See Ling. 
CoMMENSUR ABLE $7745, are ſuch Surds as being reduc'd 
to their leaſt Terms, become true figurative Quantities of 
their Kind; and are therefore as a Rational Quantity to a 
Rational. See Sup. | 12 
_ COMMENTARY, or COMMENT, an Interpretation, 
Gloſs, or Addition, made to an antient, obſcure, or difficult 
Author, to render him more intelligible, or to ſupply whiat 
he has left undone. 
Sir Hen. Savil has wrote a Commentary of zoo Pages in 
Quarto, to explain the firſt eight Propofitions in Euclid. 
S. Evremond oblerves, that Commentators commonly ſpend 
a great part of their time in finding out Beauties the Aus 
thor never dreamt of, and in enriching him with their own 


Thoughts. 


CoMMENTARY is alſo uſed for a ſort of Hiſtory, written 


by the Perſon who had the chief hand in the Tranſoctions 
related. See His rok v. : 
Such are the Commentaries of Ceſar, of Montluc, &c. 
The Word is alſo uſed for certain Books wrote on ſome par- 
ticular Subject: Thus, Kepler has wrote an excellent Book 


of Commentaries on Mars; containing Obſervations on the 
Motion of that Planet. | 


COMMERCE, Trade, the Exchange of Commodities; 
or, the buying, ſelling, or trafficking of Merchandiſe, Mo- 
ney, or even Paper; in order to profit by the ſame. See 
MERCHANDISE. 2 a 

There is no doubt but Commerce is nearly as atitient as 
the World it ſelf: Neceſſity ſer it on foot, the Defire of 
Conveniency improv'd it, and Vanity, Luxury, and Avarice 
have brought it to its preſent Pitch. At firſt it only conſiſted 
in the Exchange of Things neceſſary for Life: The Plow- 
man gave his Grain and his Pulſe to the Shops erd, and re- 
ceiv'd Milk and Wool in exchange: Which Method of 
Commerce by Exchange ſubſiſts ſtill in many Places; as 
about the Coaſts of Siberia, and the Daniſh and Muſto- 
vite Lapland; among ſeveral Nations on the Coaſts of A. 
frica ; among moſt of thoſe of America, and many of A. 
ſia. See Excn ance. | 

"Tis not 22 known when the Commerce by buying 
and ſelling firſt began, nor when Coins, and the ſeveral 8 
cies of Gold, Silver, and Copper had their riſe. The firſt 
Monies were Wood, Leather, and Iron ; and even at this 


day, tis the Cuſtom in ſome Places of both Indies, to give 


a certain Value in Sea-Shells and Coco-Nuts, for Merchan- 
diſes, Drugs, c. See Moxkv, and Coin. | 

The firſt Inſtance of this kind of Commerce in the ſacred 
Writing, is in the Time of the Patriarch Abraham. Fot 
profane Authors, they uſually fix its Epocha to the Reign 
of Saturn and Janus in Taly; and the antient Authors, ac- 
cording to Cæſar, attribute its Invention to the God Mereury. 

The Fgyprians, Phenicians, and Carthaginiam ho 
were a Tyrian Colony, were the firſt, the moſt dati 
expert Traders of all Antiquity : at leaft, 'tis evid 


— 


were the firſt who run the Hazard of long Voyages Fund 


who ſet on foot a Trafficx by Sea between Coaſts very re- 


mote. See NAviGATION. 

Among the Antients, Commerce did not appear unworthy 
the Application of Perſons of the firſt Rank: Solomon, we 
are told, frequently join'd his Merchant-Fleets with thoſe of 
the King of Tyre, for their Voyage to Ophir ; and by this 
means render'd himſelf, tho in a little Kingdom, the richeſt 
King in the Univerſe. Under the A/fatic and Grecian Em- 
pires, antient Hiſtory gives us from time to time the Traces 
of a Commerce cultivated by ſeveral Nations : but it flou- 
riſh'd more conſiderably under the Dominion of the Romans; 
as appears from that vaſt Number of Colleges and Compa- 
nies of Merchants in the ſeveral Cities, mention'd in Hibo- 
rians and antient Inſcriptions. See CoLL k GR. 

The Deſtruction of the Roman Empire by the Irruptions 
of the Barbarians, brought that of Commerce along with it; 
or at leaſt ſuſpended its ordinary potion for ſome time : 
By degrees it began to recover it ſelf, and made a new pro- 
greſs; eſpecially in Traly. 

Hence, the Piſans, Florentines, Genoeſe, and Venetians, 
who abounded in Shipping, took occafion to ſpread them- 
ſelves thro' all the Parts of the Levant and Rypt; bringing 
thence Silk, Spices, and other Merchandizes ; and furniſhing 
the greateſt part of Europe therewith, And thus was the 

Bbbb modern 


—— 


modern Contmerce founded on the Ruins of that of the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans to the ſame Places: And thus di 
thoſe famous Republics acquire their Luſtre. N 
The Germans, however, had a long time carried on a ſo · 


arate Commerce; which was not borrowed from the Ro- 
gies nor did it Bll with theirs. Towards the End of the 


XIIch Century, the Germa 
the Baltic, and the Rivers that 
ble Traffick with the neighbouring 
As their Commerce was much inter 
of them united together for their mutual 
were thence called Hanſeatic, or Hans Towns. 
Town. 

Thus they flouriſh'd till the Beginning of the XVIth or 


End of the X'Vth Century; when a Diviſion ariſing among 


them, and about the ſame time a new Paſſage to the Indies, 
the Portu- 


by the Cape of Good Hope, being diſcover d by the 
gase ; — 7 Settlements made, on the Coaſts of Africa, Aa- 
Lia, and the Indies; the antient Tralian and Hanſeatic Com- 


merce ſunk ; and t 


the Portugueze. 
The Pans had not poſſeſs'd thoſe different Trades 


above 100 Years, when, about the Beginning of the XVIIch 
Century, the Dutch began to ſhare it with 'em ; and in a 
little time diſpoſſeſsd em of almoſt the whole. The Eu- 
gliſh, French, Danes, and Hamburghers, excited by their 
Succeſs, have likewiſe made Settlements in the Indies, and 
on the Coaſts of Africa; tho much leſs conſiderable ones, 


excepting thoſe of the Engliſh. | 
Ft” R the Spaniards ſoon after 


Laſtly, America, diſcover'd b 
the Portuguese had diſcover'd the new Way to the Indies, 


likewiſe became the Object of a new, vaſt, and important 
Commerce, for all the Nations of Europe; whereof Cadis 
and Sevil were made the Centre. 

"Tis true, the firſt Conquerors of this new World ſtill poſ- 
ſeſs the greateſt and richeſt Part of it; and preſerve the Com- 
merce thereof to themſelves with a world of Jealouſy : yet, 
beſides that, the Engliſh, French, Portuguese, and Dutch, 
have ſeveral rich and flouriſhing Colonies, both in the I- 
ſlands and the Continent ; tis certain, that tis as much for 
other Nations as themſelves, that the Spaniards every Year 
ſend their Flota's for the Treaſures of Peru and Mexico. See 


Cor.ony, FroTa, and GALL10N. 


at run into it, had a conſidera- 
States. 

rupted by Pirates, 72 
ual Defence; an 
See HAxs 


The Trade of Europe was no Sufferer by this new one of 
under the Great Seal, to collect a Subfidy before the Dy 


America; the North and South have till the ſame mutual 
occaſion for each other as before. W 37h 

The Navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
was tedious and difficult; The Situation of Flanders, and 
the Manufactures which there flouriſh'd from the Xth Cen- 
tury, together with the free Fairs of that Country, engag'd 
the Merchants, both of the North and South, to eſtabliſh 
their Magazines firſt in 2ruges, and then in Antwerp. See 
Fain, Ec. 

The Eftabliſhment of the Republic of Holland, the fa- 
vourable Reception it gave to Strangers, and the Refuge it 
afforded to Religionaries, drew ſtore of Manufacturers to it, 


as well as Manufactures; and ſoon ſunk the Commerce of 


Antwerp. 
And the ſame Reaſons, the Convenience and Multitude 


of the Ports of England, the Goodnefs of the Wools, and 
the Induſtry. of the Workmen, have brought thither a confi- 
derable Part of the Commerce of Europe. See WookLEN 


Manufacture. 
In France, the Nobility are allow'd to exerciſe Commerce, 


withut derogating from their Nobility : By an Ordonnance 


of XIII. Merchants are allow'd to take on 'em the 
Quality of Nobles ; and by another of Louis XIV. are de- 
clared capable of being Secretaries of State, without laying 
aſide their Commerce. It may be added, for the honour of 
Commerce, that ſome of the Italian Princes, looking on them- 
ſelves as the chief Merchants of their States, don't diſdain 
to make their own Palaces ſerve as Magazines: And there 
are ſeveral Kings in Aſia, as well as moſt of thoſe on the 
Coaſts of Africa and Guinea, who negotiate with the Euro- 
eans by their Factors, and frequently by themſelves. See 
MzzcAanTiLE Prafe ſſion. 

Commerce, on the foot it now ſtands, is divided into Com- 
merce by Land, and by Sea; that by long Voyages, and b 
2 ; Toland or Domeſtick, and Foreign ; by Wholeſale any 

etail. 

A great part of the Foreign Commerce of England is now 
carried on by Companies : ſome incorporated by the King's 
Charters, with an excluſive Privilege, as the Eaſt-India and 
Sourh-Sea Companies; others only private Aſſociations, as 
the Turky and Hamburgh Companies. See Cour Ax v. 

COMMINATORY, a Clauſe inſerted in a Law, Edict, 
Patent, Ec. importing a Puniſhment wherewith Delinquents 
are menac'd ; which, however, is not executed in its rigour. 
See CLAUSE. 

Thus, in ſome Countries, when an Exile is enjoin'd not 
to return on Pain of Death, it is deem'd a Comminatory Pe- 
nalty ; fince, if he do return, it is not ſtrictly executed ; 
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d Comminatory 


„ Cities fituate on the Coafts of 


he chief Trade came into the Hands of 


? 


but a ſecond Injunction is laid on hi 14. | 
; and from the Day e 


4 


ports Death without remedy. n 6 


"COMMINUTION, the Act of prindivns 1... © 
Matter into ſmaller Particles. The, _ 55 r breaking 
chewing, or maſticating our Food, is the Gene Y 
of See MAsTICATION, So. oy nm this 
COMMISSARY, an Officer of the Biſh 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction in thoſe Parts of the! Who NRercily 
are ſo far remote from the See, that the Chan vbid 


d call the Subjects thereof to the Biſhop's prin 


or 

any 

tory, without their too great Mol " NcIpal Cong 
Court, CHANCELLOR, wo eltation. dee Bag 


ficialis foraneus, is appointed to ſupp] | 
—.— of che Dioeeſs, and Wand Bi 


uliar to the Biſhop, and exempted | 
57 the Archdeacon : r where the Auchde Juilig 
ir . — in * — they have, either by Po ui 
or Compoſition, the Commiſſary is ſuperfi "T1Ptiog 
ly Canan. See Ancuvzacos N bequen. 
MM18SSARY, in an Army. There a 
mifſaries : The — of the Nate of Cap 
ter-Maſter General; who takes an account of th Ns. 
of —_ 3 * them, ſees that the Rat 
well mounted, and all the Men well arm a 
OY FIT *ccouter, 
nd the Commiſſary-General of Proviſions 
Charge of Famer the Army with all This bub 
COMMISSION, in our common Law, is the {, ow 
Delegation among the Civilians; and is taken for the he 
rant, or Patent which any Man exerciſing Juriſdidion e. 
ordinary or extraordinary, hath to authorize him my we. 
determine any Cauſe or Action. * 
The Term, however, is ſometimes extended funber i 
to Matters of Judgment; as in the Commiſſion of Purt J 
and Takers, which ſeems to be null by the Statute. | 
taking away Purveyance, 12 Cay. II. and the Comm 
Court, which was founded on the Statute 19 Fiz, and i; 
aboliſh'd by Act of Parliament 17 Car. I. | 
The Perions charged with a Commiſſion are hence call] 
Commiſſuners ; ſometimes, Committees. See Couuis ion 
and ComMiTTEE. | | 
Commiss10n of 


Anticipation, was antiently a Commiſu 


See ANTICIPATION. 
. Commis810n of Aſſociation, is a Commiſſion under the 
Great Seal, to aſſociate two, or more learned Perſons, wit 
the ſeveral Juſtices in the ſeveral Circuits and Counties i 
ob See INNS. 
| MM18S10N of Bankruptcy, a Commiſſion under the 
Great Seal, ee to — 2 more — to it 
uire into the Particulars of a Man's Circumſtances, whi 
ath failed, or broke; and to act according to certain Sta 
tutes made in that behalf. See BAN RRV r. 
Comm1s810N f Peace. See Jus ric of Peace. 
Commiss10n of Rebellion, or Writ 40 Rebellion, is iſſul 
out when a Man, after Proclamation iflu'd out of the Char 
cery, or the Exchequer, and made by the Sheriff, topreſe 
himſelf, under Pain of his Allegiance, to the Court by 4 
certain Day; does not appear. See REBELL10N. 
This Commiſſion is directed, by way of Command, to ce 
tain Perſons ; three, two, or one of em, to apprehend, « 
cauſe to be —_— the Party as a Rebel, and to bring 
him to the Court on a Day affign'd. See OuTLAWRY. 
Comm18s10N, in Commerce. See FAcTORAGE. 
COMMISSIONER, he who has a Commiſſion, e. g. 
Patent, or other legal Warrant, to execute any public 
Office. | 
Such are, Commiſhoners of the Office of Licences, Com! 
fioners of Alienation, &c. See ALIENATION, c. 
Commiss10NERs of Ae, an See Cusrous. 
CoMMI1SSIONERS of Exciſe. © 2 Excisx. 
Lords Commiss10nzRs of the Treaſury. See TRE408! 
and Exch EUER. | | 1 
COMMISSURE, Commiſſura, a Term uſed by 7 
Boyle, and ſome other Authors, for the ſmall Mev 
or Interſtices of Bodies; or the little Clefts between ut 12 
ticles ; eſpecially when thoſe Particles are broadiſh and ff 
and lie contiguous to one another, like thin Plates, ot 
mellæ. See Pox xk. 
The Word literally fignifies 4 joining. 
CommissuRE, in Architecture, £c. the 
Stones; or, the Application of the Surface 0 
that of the other. & MasoNRy. : 
| A_ Anatomiſts, Commiſſure is ſometimes 
Suture of the Cranium, or Skull. See SUTURE- 
COMMITTEE, in Law, one or more Perſons, 
the Confideration of any Matter is referr'd, either by 
or by Conſent of the Parties concern'd. fling of 
CommiTTxt of Parliament, is a Board ehe Ho 
e , 


certain Number of Members, appointed by t 
2 


Joint of we 
f the one 8 


uſed fr 


io whol 
a Cow 


| * $ 
c ON 
CO M 


the eraminidg Houſe. See PARTIAMENT, BI, c. 
obo fn Cr i Houſe is reſoly'd into a Committee; 


gon each Perſon has a right to ſpeak, and re- 


which Occa often as he pleaſes : an Expedient they 
o, much, 2 to in Aud ron Caſes, and where 


\ oroughly can vaſs d. | 
any thi 4 as wh Committee, each gives his Opi- 
r and is only allow'd to ſpeak once. 
ing, J * A. —_— one of 
| „ thus call'd, as bein the antient 
; the 1 8 committed to the King's Gare and Pro- 
Law | 
tection. Commodatum, in the Civil Juriſpru- 
COMMODATE fee Conceſſion of any thing * 
e — dle for a certain time, on condition of reſtoring 
e imm e ie Individual after a certain time. 
j again he is a kind of Loan, or Contract: there is 
; difference, however, between a Loan and a Commodate, 
n * the latter is gratis, and does not transfer the Property: 
ede auß be return d in Effence, and without Deterio- 


wy = Objects of a Commodate, but of a Loan; in regard 


they may be return 


Lo MMODORE, in the Navy, an Under-Admiral, or 


ifon'd by an Admiral to command a Squa- 
Pen Ships in Chief See ArmiRar, and SQUADRON. 
"COMMON, ſomething that belongs to all alike ; own'd, 
y all; and not affected to this more than that. 


la which Senſe Common ſtands oppoſed to proper, pecu- 
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Man and Beaſt; that of Subſtance to Body and _ 
Philoſophers diſpute whether there be any ſuc 
Notions, innate, or impreſs'd on the Mind by Na- 
ture her ſelf ; or whether our Ideas are all adventitious. See 
Innate IDEA. | 
Common, in Grammar, that Gender of Nouns which is 
equally applicable to both Sexes, Male and Female. See 
ENDER, 85 
* is that of parens, Parent ; which is either Maſculine, 
or Feminine, as it is uſed to ſignify either Father or Mother, 


Common of two, do alſo make a Common of three ; which 
extends to Maſculine, Feminine, and Neuter. 

Counon, in Geometry, is applied to an Angle, Line, or 
the like, which belongs equally to two Figures, or makes a 
neceflary Part of both. 

Counon or Double Time, in Muſick. See Tims. 
Common Diviſor, is a Quantity, or Number, which ex- 
aflly divides two, or more other Quantities, or Numbers, 
without leaving any Remainder. See Divisos. 

Common, in Law, is that Soil, or Water, the uſe whereof 
lies open to the ſeveral Inhabitants, or Holders of a parti- 
cular Town, or Lordſhip : In this Senſe, we ſay, Common 
of Paſture, Common of Fiſhing, Common of Turfery, Com- 
mon of Eſtovers, c. 

Common is divided into Common in groſs, Common appen- 

= 2 appurtenant, and Common by way of neigh- 
rhood. 

Counon in groſs, is a Liberty to have Common alone; 

that is, without any Land or Tenement in another Man's 

Land ; to himſelf for Life, or to him and his Heirs. This 

8 commonly paſſed by Deed, or Grant, or Specialty. 

MMON Appendant, and Common Appurtenant, are in a 
— confounded ; both being defined to be a Liberty of 
er appertaining to, or depending on ſuch or ſuch a Free- 
17 which Common muſt be taken with Beaſts commona- 
0 as Horſes, Oxen, c. being accounted fitteſt for the 

N and not of Goats, Geeſe, and Hogs. 

1 thers diſtinguiſh between the two, thus 3 Common A p- 
x "_ may be ſevered from the Land whereto it apper- 
wp Z but not Common Appendant ; which, according to 

* Coke, had its 3 in the following manner. 
l en a Lord enfeoffed another in Arable Lands to hold 
« of Oh . Soccage; the Feoffee, to maintain the Service 
a ow, had at firſt, by Courteſy of his Landlord, 
— 0 his Waſtes, for neceſſary Beaſts, to ear, and 
Ta wo is Lands: and that for two Cauſes ; Iſt, becauſe 
© oe 2 8 in the Feoffment ; by reaſon the Fe- 
Far could not till, or compoſt his Land, without Cattel ; 
& conf attel could not be fuſtain d without Paſture : By 
2 therefore, the Feoffee had, as a thing necet 
a} Wn 22 in the Waſtes, or Lands of the 

Tillage. r tne Maintenance and Advancement of 

MMoN N e 
bourhon Le“ Cauſe de Vicinage, i. e. by reaſon of Neigh- 
N 3 8a Liberty that the 133 of one 3 


own, have to . | 
a Commo 
Lot in mother Town, u, with the Tenants of another 
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% of a Bill, the making Report of an In- 


The Latin Grammarians, befide this, which they call the 


But it is to be obſerv'd; that thoſe who claim this kind of 
Common (which is uſually call'd Zytercommoning) may not 
put their Cattel into the Common of the other Town, for 


then they are diſtrainable; but, turning them into their own 


Fields, if they ſtray into their neighbour Common, they muſt 
be ſuffered. See Intircommoning. ai 
Common Duct, in Anatomy, See Ducrvs Communis. 

Common Fine, in Law, a certain Sum of Money which 
the Refiants within the View of ſome Leets pay to the Lord 
thereof; call'd, in ſome Places, Head-/itver ; in others Cerr- 
1 or Certum Letæ, and Head pence. See Cx AT- 

oney. fo 

It was firſt granted to the Lord towards the Charge of his 
Purchaſe of the Court- Leet; whereby the Reſiants have 
now the Conveniency of doing their Suit-Royal near home, 
without being compell'd ro go to the Sheriff's Turn. 

Common [ntendment, in Law, the common Underſtanding, 
Meaning, or Conſtruction of any thing; without training it 
to any foreign, remote, or particular See. 

Bar to Common Intenament, is an ordinary or general Bar, 
which commonly diſables the Declaration of the Plaintiff. 
See Bar, and InNTENDMENT:. | | 

Common Law, Lex non ſcripta, that Body of Rules ge- 
nerally receiv'd, and held as Lad in this. Nation, before any 
2 or Lex ſtripta was made to alter the ſame. See 

Aw. 

Origie of the Common Law. After the Decay of the Ro- 
man 2 — Britain became invaded by three Kinds of 
German People, vis. the Saxons, Angles, and Futes. From 
the Futes deſcended the Men of Kent, and thoſe of the 
Ne of Wight ; from the Saxons came the People call'd the 
Eaſt, South, and Weſt-Saxons ; and from the Angles came 
the ZEaſt- Angles, Mercians, and Northumbrians. See Hxr- 
TARCHY, - | 

Now, as each People had its peculiar Cuſtoms, ſo each in- 
clin'd to different Laws; whereof, thoſe of the Weſt-Saxons, 
and Mercians, who inhabited the midland Countries, were, 
_ the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, and Eftabliſhment 
of a Monarchy, preferr'd to the reſt, and acquir'd the com- 


mon Appellation of ur Anglorum. Their particular Names 


were Weſt-Saxonlage; and Merchenlage. See MErcutns 
LAGE, £9c. | : 

By theſe Laws the Nation was govern'd for ſeveral Ages, till 
being at length ſubdued by the Danes, the Cuſtoms of thoſe 


People were introduced, and incorporated with the reſt; and 


thus a new form of Common Law aroſe, call'd Daxelage. See 
DANELAGE. | 

The Danes being, in their turn, overcame by the Nor- 
mans; the Conqueror, on a Review of the ſeveral Laws 
and Cuſtoms that then obtain'd, abrogated ſome, and abo- 
liſh'd others; adding ſome of his own Country Laws: and 
the Syſtem, or Aſſemblage of theſe, is what we call the 
Common Law. 

The Common Law of England, is properly, the common 
Cuſtoms of this Kingdom; which, by length of time, have 
obtain'd the force of Laws. See CusTom. 

It is call'd the Unwritten Law : not but that we have 
moſt of it written in the old Norman Dialect, but becauſe 


it cannot be made by Charter, or Parliament : for thoſe are 


always Matters of Record ; whereas Cuſtoms are only Mat- 
2 of Fact, and ſubſiſt no where but in the Memory of the 
eople. 

Now the common Reaſon of Things, therefore, Common 
Law ſhould appear the beſt, moſt beneficial, and eaſy to 
the People; in regard it conſiſts of ſuch Rules and Practices 
as they themſelves ſpontaneouſly, and as it were by the 
Impulſe and Direction of their own Intereſts, were led to: 
Whereas, the Written Laws, made in Exgland by we Kin 
and Parliament, are impoſed on the Subject at once, an 
without any Trial, or Foreknowledge how they ſhall an- 
ſwer ; and whether or no they are like to prove beneficial to 
the Nation, and agreeable to the Nature of the People : 
Excepting ſuch as are firſt made temporary; and for their 
approved Utility, afterwards perpetuated. 

he firſt Sax0z Laws publiſh'd in England, were thoſe 

of King Ethelbert in the Wich Century. 300 Years after, 
King Alfred, whom our Hiſtorians call Magnus Furis An- 
licani Conditor, having united the Heptarchy, and render'd 
Fimſelf Maſter of the whole Nation; made a Collection 
from among the ſeveral Laws of the ſeveral Provinces of his 


Domains ; and commanded 'em to be obſerv'd throughout 


his Kingdom. This Collection was denominated the Folk- 
Right, and ſoon after, the Common Law ; as being common 
to the whole Nation, 

Beſide the Common Law of England in general; there 
are in divers Parts of the Nation particular Cuſtoms, and 
common Uſages, which have the e of Common Law 
among thoſe People who have retain'd 'em : Such as the 
Borongh-Engliſh, Gavel-kind, &c. See Box oven-Exgliſb, 
and GAvEL=-K1ND. 

Where the Common Law is ſilent, there the Statute Law 
ſpeaks. See STATUTE Law. 
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Au Trials of Common Law are by a Jury of twelve Men. 

. Adverſaria, among the Learned, are 

a Regiſter, or orderly Collection of what things occur _ 

thy to be noted, and retain'd in the Courſe of a Man's read- 
dy; fo dif | 

Head — Thing; of all Kinds, any one may be 


, ſure. See PLAcx. 
n — thin s of infinite ſervice : they are a 


tuaries or Storchouſes, wherein to repoſit the 
wort — valuable Parts of Authors, to be ready at 
hand when wanted. Several Perſons have their ſeveral Me- 
thods of ordering them : but that which comes beſt recom- 
mended, and which many learned Men have now given in- 
to, is the Method of that great Maſter of Order Mr. Locke. 
He has thought fit to publiſh it in a Letter to M. Toiſnars 
determin'd thereto, by the great Conveniency and Advan- 
tage he had found from it in 20 Years experience 5 as well 
as by the Recommendations and Intreaties of many of his 


Friends, who had likewiſe prov'd it. 


found, 


The Subſtance of this Method we ſhall here give the Alphabet, is here ſhewn in the firſt four A, B, C. and I 


The Index of the Cummon- place Book thus form'd, Mat- 
ters are teady for the taking down any thing therein, 

In order to this, conſider to what Head, the thing you would 
enter is moſt naturally referr'd ; and under which, one would 
be led to look for ſuch a thing : in this Head, or Word, 
regard is had to the initial Letter, and the firſt Vowel that 
follows it; which are the characteriſtic Letters whereon all 
the Uſe of the Index depends. 

Suppoſe, e. g. I would enter down a Paſſage that refers to 
the Head Beauty 
e the firſt Vowel : Then, looking upon the Index for the 
Partition 2, and therein the Line e, (which is the Place for 
all Words whoſe firſt Letter is B, and firſt Vowel e; as 
Beauty, Beneficence, Bread, Bleeding, Blemiſhes, &c.) and 
finding no Numbers _ down to direct me to any Page of 
the Book where Words of this Characteriſtic have been en- 
ter'd, I turn forward to the firſt blank Page I find, which in 
a freſh Book, as this is ſuppos'd to be, will be Page 2, and 
here write what I have occafion for on the Head Seauty; 
beginning the Head in the Margin, and indenting all the 
other ſubſervient Lines that the Head may ſtand out and 
ſhew ir {elit : This done, I enter the Page where tis wrote, 
578. 2, in the Index, in the Space Be ; from which time, 
the Claſs B e becomes wholly in Poſſeſſion of the 2d and zd 
Pages, which are may, cha to Letters of this Characteriſtic. 

Had I found any Page or Number already enter'd in 
the Space & e, I muſt have turn'd to the Page, and have 
wrote my Matter in what room was left therein : fo, if af- 
ter entering the Paſſage on Beauty, I ſhould have occafion 
for Benevolence, or the like, finding the Number 2 alread 

feſs'd of the Space of this Characteriſtic, I begin the Paſ- 


age on Jene volence in the Remainder of the Page, which 


not containing the whole, I carry it on to Page 3, which 
is alſo for Be ; and add the Number 3 in the Index. 


An Erample will make the Method of writing down | 


Heads obvious. 
BeavTy. © The Power of perceiving the Ideas of Beanty 
© is juſtly call'd a Senſe, becauſe of its affinity to 
* the other Senſes in this, That the Pleaſure does 
* not ariſe from any Knowledge of Principles, Pro- 
© portions, Cauſes, or of the Uſefulneſs of the Ob- 
© jet ; but ſtrikes us at firſt with the Idea of Beau- 
© 7y: nor does the moſt accurate Knowledge increaſe 
© this Pleaſure of Beauty ; however, it may ſu- 
peradd a diſtinct rational Pleaſure from Proſpects 
of Advantage, or from the Increaſe of Knowledge. 
And further, the Ideas of Beauty, like other ſenfi- 
ble Ideas, are neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as 
immediately ſo ; neither can any Reſolution of 
our own, nor any Proſpect of Advantage or Diſad- 
vantage, vary the Beauty or Deformity of an Ob- 
ject : For as in the external Senſations, no View 
of Intereſt will make an Object grateful ; nor De- 
triment, diſtin from immediate Pain in the Per- 
ception, make it diſagreeable to the Senſe ; ſo, 
* propoſe the World as a Reward, or threaten the 
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d, as that among a Multiplicity of 


B, I conſider, is the initial Letter, and 


Reader; whereby he will be eaſily inableg 
himſelf. g N e 
The firſt Page of the Book you intend to keen 
mon- places in, is to ſerve as a kind of Index "ap dn 
and to contain References to every Place or Matis Abet; 
In the commodious Contrivance of which Ind. © there, 
may admit of a ſufficient Copa, or Variet *, { a |; 
without any. Confuſion ; all the Secret of the Meth pk 
ItForder to this, the firſt Page, as already mes; "ii, 
for more room, the two firlt Pages that front each Und, , 
to be divided, by parallel Lines, into 2 5 equal 8 
of, every fifth Line to be diftinguiſh'd, by its Coloy 3 Whers 
Circumſtance. Theſe Lines are to be cut perpendicy. 
others, drawn; from top to bottom; and in the ky arly by 
thereof, the ſeveral Letters of the Alphaber = Pace 
and Minuſcule, are to be duly wrote. ; Capita 
The form of the Lines and Diviſions, both horizons.) z 1 
perpendicular, with the manner of writing the Le al and 
in, will be conceiv d from the following Specimez . 
in, what is to be done in the Book for all the A. 


®Xxtchte 


«© preateſt Evil, to make us approve a deform 

c a or diſapprove a Bray. one; Dit, > 
may be procur'd by Rewards, or Threatnings , or 
* we may in external Conduct abſtain from any Pue 
* ſuit of the Beautiful, and purſue the deformed; 
but our Sentiments of the Forms, and our Percey. 


* tions would continue invariably the ſame, Hence, 


* it plainly appears, that ſome Objects are immedi. 
K 8 the . of this Plecfure of Beauty 
* and that we have Senſes fitted for rceiving it; 
Rand that it is diſtin from that. Joy which ariſe 
from Self. love, upon proſpect of Advantage. Nay, 
do not we often fee Conveniency and Uſe neglett- 
* ed to obtain Beanry, without any other Proſpe&t 
* of Advantage in the beautiful Form, than the 
* ſuggeſting the pleaſint Ideas of Beanty ? Now this 
* ſhews us, that however we may purſue beautiful 
Objects from.Self-love, with a View to obtain the 
* Pleaſures of Beauty; as in Architecture, Garde 
ing, Oc. yet there muſt be a Senſe of Neaui a 
tecedent to Proſpects of even this Advantage: 
without which Senſe, theſe Objects would not be 
thus advantageous ; nor excite in us this Pleaſure 
which conſtitutes em advantageous. Our Sei 
of Beauty, from Objects by which they are conlt- 
tuted good to us, is very diſtin from our Deli 
of em, when they are thus conſtituted : Our De. 
fire of Beauty may be counterbalanc'd by Re 
wards and Puniſhments, but never our Senſe of it 
Had we no ſuch Senſe of Beauty, Houſes, Gardens 
Dreſs, Equipage, might be recommended to us # 
convenient, Fuirfal, warm, eaſy ; but never as bear 
tiful: And in Faces, I ſee nothing that cou d pleaſe 
* us, but Livelineſs of Colour, and Smoothnels 
Surface. Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas 9 
* Beauty, &c. 8 vo. Lond. 1725. p. 10, 11, 12- 
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Bexnzvortncs. The true Spring of all Actions called 


* Virtuous, is ſome Determination of our Nature i 
* ſtudy the Good of others ; or ſome Inſtinct, ante 
© cedent to all Reaſon from Intereſt ; which jut 
* ences us to the Love of others. — The ſame Caule 
* which determines us to purſue Happlncs for ou 
0 * ſelves, determines us to Eſteem an Benewend 
for others: even the very Frame of our Nature, 1 
* a generous Inſtin, — This univerſal 2 
towards all Men, we may compare to that * 
ple of Gravitation; Which extends to all ou 
* the Univerſe, but like the Love of Zene 15 
* increaſes as the Diſtance is diminiſh'd; * 32 
ſtrongeſt when Bodies come to touch 2255 - 
* 14. Ib. p. 131,143,199.—As all Men have Se * 
* as well as Senebolence; thoſe two Pripcip® heh 
* jointly excite a Man to the ſame Action: lng 
they are to be conſider'd as two Forces oy 
the ſame Body to Motion: Sometimes the hi 
I 


Wy | 2 % _ - 
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— to an _ ; 

; - oppoſite. us,'if a Man have 

ck gan Pease er as would have produced 
u 


t an Action wit . . d 
| has alſo. in view private Advantage, 
« ſuch ah diminiſh the Benevolence of the. Ac- 
* does he he would not have produc'd ſo much 
„don K Good, had it not been for proſpect of 


rp then the Effect of Self-Love is to be 


his Benevolence is rrion'd to 

8 4 of Good, which pure Benevlenc 
e produced. When a Man's ZBencvo- 

. ron Ago ul to himſelf, then Self- Love is op- 
« nofite to Benevolence; and the Benevolence is 
c — jon'd to the Sum of the Good produc'd, 
« doc the Reſiſtance of the Self- Love ſurmounted 
thereby. The Morality of any Perſon, or the 
Quantity of publick Good produc'd by him, is 
© ina — Ratio of his Henevolence and Abi- 
« Jities : Or, (by ſubſtituting the initial Letters for 
« the Words, as M= Moment of Good, and y= 


© Moment of Evil) M=Bx A. [dem ib. p. 130, 
© 131, 143, 199+ 56h 


two Pages deftin'd for one Claſs are full, look 
| me * E Backſide that is blank; if it be that 
hich immediately follows, write at the bottom of the Mar- 
of che Page fill'd, the Letter V. for Verte, turn over; 
50 the ſame at the of the next Page ; and continue 
1 this new Page as re. If the Pages immediately 
lowing be already fill'd with other Claſſes ; write at the 
om of the Page laſt fill'd the Letter VJ. with the Num- 
er of the next blank Page; and at the topof that Page, the 
Number of the Page laſt fill'd 5 Then 2 that Head 
in this new Page, eed as before. By theſe two Num- 
ders of reference, the one at the top, and the other at the 
om of the Page, the diſcontinued Matters are again con- 


Led, It may not be amiſs, too, every time you put a 


Number at the bottom of a Page, to put it likewiſe in the 
Index. Note, if the Head be a Monolyllable beginning 
ith a Vowel, the Vowel is at the ſame time both the 
+112] Letter and the charaReriſtic Vowel: Thus, the 
Word Art is to be wrote in A a. 


Index, vis. K, T, and V; which are ſupplied by C, F, U, 
uiyalent to them: And as for Q, fince it is always fol- 
dow d by an u, he puts it in the fifth Place of Z; and ſo 
has no Z , which is a CharaReriftic very rarely occurs. 
By thus Sons & the laſt in the Index, its Regularity 
 preſery'd, without diminiſhing its Extent. 
chers chuſe to retain the Claſs Z u, and aflign a Place 
for Ou below the Index. g 
If any imagine that thoſe hundred Claſſes are not ſuffi- 
cient to comprehend all kinds of Subjects without Confu- 
fion, he may follow the ſame Method, and yet augment the 
Number to 500, by taking in one more Characteriſtic to em. 
But the Inventor aſſures us, that in all his Collections, 
for a long Series of Years, he never found any deficiency 
m the Index as above laid down. 2 ob 
Coumon PTRAS, Communia Placita, or Bancus Com- 
munis, one of the King's Courts, now conſtantly held in 
Weſtminſter-Hall ; but antiently moveable. See Covar. 
Gwin obſerves, that till the granting of Magna Charta 
there were but two Courts called the King's Courts, vis. 
the Exchequer, and the King - Bench; and that upon the 
Grant of that Charter the Court of Common-Pleas was e- 
rected, and fix'd to a Place certain, viz. Weſtminſter-Hall : 
whence the Writs which before ran Coram me vel Fuſticig- 
7115 mets, fimply ; were now chang'd, and run Coram Fuſ- 
cars meis apud Weſtmon. See Bxxcn. | 
, All Civil Cauſes, both Real and Criminal, are, or were 
er Times, tried in this Court, according to the ſtrict 
ay of the Realm: Forreſeue repreſents it as the only 
5 A has Cauſes. | 
e Chief Juſtice hereof is call'd the Tord Chicf-Zuſtice 

& Common Pleas; who is accompanied with —— 
s Aﬀocintes created by Letters Patent, and as it were in- 
Judge ſtall'd or 8 on the common Bench by the Lord 
mY, and the Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court. See 
— — Chon N this Court, are the 
ple, 14 ; ree Prot honotaries, or Prenotaries ; Chi- 


2 Clerk of the Furies, or Furata Writs ; Clerk of the 
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Common. 
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5 hout any Views to Self-Intereſt ; that 


Common RN gee | - =: ag 
- Common Senſory. | SensoRy. 

COMMONER, is uſed for a Student in an Univerſity, 
enter d on the Foundation, and not as a Servitor. See Uni- 
VERSITY, © . 

The Word is alſo apply'd to a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons ; in contradiſtinction to a Peer, See Commons. 

COMMONS, in Parliament, are the lower Houſe, con- 
ſiſting of Knights elected by the Counties, and of Citizens, 
and Burgeſſes by the Cities and Borough- Towns. Sce 
Knicnr, and Bunonss; ſee alſo County, 1 Sc. 

In theſe Elections, antiently, all the People had Votes; 
but King Henry VI. to avoid Tumults, firſt appointed, thar 
none ſhould vote for Knights but ſuch as were Freeholders, 
did refide in the County, and had 4os. yearly Revenue: 
The Perſons elected for Counties to be Milites nctabiles, at 
leaſt Eſquires, or Gentlemen fit for Knighthood ; native 
Engliſhmen, at leaſt naturaliz'd; and a1 Years of Age : No 
Judge, Sheriff, or Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, to fit in the Houſe 
tor County, City, or Borough. | 

All Members of either Houſe, with their menial Servants, 
and neceflary Goods brought with em, are privileg'd 
from all Attachments and Impriſonments ; except, for Trea- 
ſon, Felony, or breach of Peace, all the time o the Seſſion, 
and till they arrive at home, eundo, morando, ad propria 
redeundo. 

The Commons fit in their Houſe promiſcuouſly ; only the 
Speaker has a Chair, or Seat, fix d towards the upper End 
and the Clerk, with his Aſſiſtant, fits near him. © 

The Members have no Robes, as the Lords ever had ; 
excepting the Speaker and Cierks ; and ſometimes the Pro- 
feſſors of Law in Term-time, and the Members of the City 
of London. 3 

On the firſt Day of the new Parliament, ere any Affair is 
meddled with, all the Members take the Oaths; uſually, 
—— the Lord Steward, and in the Court of Wards. See 

Arks. | 


They then proceed to the Choice of a Speaker, See 


SPEAKER, 


— After the Election of a Speaker, they take the Oaths a 
ſecond time. a 


Power and Privileges of the Honſe of Commons. All 


Jp Bills for levying Money on the Subject, begin in the Houſe 
Mr: Locke omits three Letters of the Alphabet in his 1 , 


of Commons; in regard, tis from them the greateſt Part of 
the Monies ariſe : nor will they allow the Lords to make 
any alteration in a Money-Bill. | 
_ have the Privilege to propoſe Laws ; and are, in ef- 

fect, the grand Inqueſt of the Realm; preſent publick 
Grievances; impeach publick Delinquents, even the higheſt 
Officers of the Kingdom ; and proſecute em before the 
Houſe of Lords, who are a Court of Judicature, tho the 
Commons are not. | 

The Commons are allow'd their Expences during Parlia- 
ment-time, rationabiles expenſas, as the Words of the Writ 
are 3 i. e. ſuch Allowance as the King, conſidering the Prices 
of Things, ſhall think proper to impoſe on the People they 
repreſent. In 1) Edu. II. the Allowance was ten Groats 
for Knights, and five for Burgeſſes, per Day; afterwards it 
was rais d to four Shillings a Day for dubbed Knights, and 
two Shillings for all the reſt: But all Allowance is now 
grown into diſuſe ; and the Courſe of the Money turn'd the 
other way. See ParLIamaentT. 


Commons is alſo uſed in ur to Nobles, or Peers 3 
e 


vis. for all ſorts of Perſons under the degree of a Baron; in- 
cluding the Orders of Knights, Eſquires, Gentlemen, the 
Sons of the Nobility, and Yeomen. See each under its pro- 
per Article E8quirs, GenTLEMAN, YEOMAN, Cc. 
Commons is allo uſed for the ſtated and ordinary Diet, or 
Eating of a College, Inns of Court, or other Society. See 


INN, Sc. 


COMMONWEALTH. Sce Rzpvsrick. 

. COMMOTTE, an antient Term in Wales, as appears from 
Stat. Wallie : a Commote was half a Cantred, or Hundred; 
containing 50 Villages. See HunDRED. | 

Wales was antiently divided into three Provinces z each 
of theſe ſubdivided into Cautreds; and every Cantred into 
Hundreds. 

Sylveſter Girald, however, tells us in his inerary, that a 
Commote is but a quarter of a Hundred. | 

COMMOTION, an inteſtine Motion, or Luctation in the 
Parts of any _ | 

In Medicine, the Term is chiefly uſed for a blow, or 
ſhake of the Brain. Thus, we ſay, a Convulſion is a Com- 
motion of the fine medullary Fibres of the Brain, A fall 


| eccafions a Commotion, whence frequently ariſes a counter- 


ſtroke on the 4 Part; which occaſions ſometimes a 

Contrafiſſure, and at other times a Rupture of the Veſ- 

— and an Apoſthume, by ſhaking the whole Maſs of the 
rain. | 


 COMMUNIBUS Locis, a Latin Term, in frequent uſe 
among Philoſophical, Sc. Writers; implying ſome Medium, 


or mean Relation between ſeveral Places. 
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Thus, Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the Ocean to be ont quarter of 
Lu. deep, eee locis, q. d. at a Medium, or tak- 
one with another. | | * 

ö has the ſame Import with regard to 
Places. 

of Rain, 


CommuniBvs Annts, | 
| Years, that Communibus locis has with regard to Fl 
Thus, Mr. Derbam 8 that the Depth 
tommunibus aunis, i. e. one Year wit re it 
ſtagnate on the Earth, would amount to, at Townly in — 
e, 424 Inches; at Upminſter in Eſſex 195 3; at Lurick 
32 ; at Piſa 434 ; and at Paris to 19 Inches. 72 
COMMUNICATING, in Theology; the Act of receiv- 
ing the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, See Eucn AR1sT. 
| Thoſe of the Reform d and of the Greek:Churches com- 
minicate under both Kinds; thoſe of the Romiſb only un- 


der one. as | 
"Fevui the ſecond Book of Tertullian to his Wife, it ap- 


pears, that antientiy they communicated faſting, S. A4. 
Euſtin ſays expreſly, that in ſome Churches, in his Time, 
they communicated every Day. | 

Among the Greeks, M. Fleury obſerves, the Laity ſtill 
communicate every Sunday; thoſe who omit it three Sundays 
together are excommunicated. ; 5 

The Oriental Communicants receive the Species of Wine 
by a Spoon; antiently, they ſuck'd it thro' a Pipe, as bas 
been obſerv d by Beat. Rhenanus on Tertullian. ; 

COMMUNICATION, the Act of imparting a thing to 
another, or making him a Shater with us therein. 

Thus, God is faid to communicate his Grace to us by 
means of his Sacraments. The Uſe of Speech is for the 
communicating of our Ideas and Sentiments to each other 

Philoſophers are at a Loſs as to the manner of the Com- 
uuνj,ëscation, or Intercourſe between Soul and Body. See Sour, 
Cavse, Oc. | MN 

CoMMUNICATION is alſo uſed for the Connection of one 
thing with another; or the Paſſage from one Place to ano- 
ther. . 

Antiently, it was frequent to have ſubterraneous Commus- 
nications between one Place and another. Such a Gallery 
makes a Communication between ſuch two Apartments. 

Lines of Commvn1caTtion, in War, call'd alſo fimpl 
Lines; are Ditches fix or {even Foot deep, and 12 broad, 
made between one Fort, or Work, and another; in' order for 
a Paſſage between one Quarter and another; eſpecially in 
Sieges. Sec Lins, Ec. | | - 

CommMmuntcaTIOn of 7409s, in Theology, the Communn- 
cation of the Attributes of one Nature in Jeſus Chriſt to 
that of the other. | | 
The Communication of Tdioms, is founded on the Unity of 

two Perſons * Chriſt: By this Communication of Iaoms 

it is, that we ſay, God fuffer'd, died, Sc. which is ſtrictly un · 
derſtood of the Human Nature; and ſigniſies, that God'fuf- 
fer'd in his Humanity, that he died as to his Human Na+ 
ture. For the Denominations which ſignify Natures, or Pro- 
perties of Nature, the Schoolmen tell us, are Denominarions 
of Suppoſitums, or Perſons, and are to be attributed to em: 
Thus, the two Natures only ſubſiſting in Jeſus Chriſt by the 
ſole Perſon of the Word, to this Perfon muſt be attributed 
the Denominations of both Natures, and of their Properties. 
But we may not by Communication of Idioms attribute to 
Jeſus Chriſt what would e him not to be God; ſmce 
that would deftroy the Hypoftatical Union, which is the 
Foundation of the Communication of Tdioms. Thus, we 
may not ſay that Jeſus Chriſt is mere Man; that he is fal- 
lible, Ec. 

The Zutherans carry the Communication of T4ioms fo far, 
as to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is nor only in his Divine Na- 
ture, and by reaſon of his Divine Perſon, but alſo really and 
properly in his Humanity, Immortal, Immenſe, ec. 

CoMMuNicaT10N of Motion, the Action of a moving Bo- 
dy, whereby a Body at reſt is put in Motion, or a Body al- 
ready in Motion accelerated. ge Morro. 

F. Mallebranch looks on the Communication of Motion as 
ſomething Metaphyſical ; i. e. as not neceſſarily ariſing from 
any phyſical Principles, or any Properties of Bodies, but 
flowing from the immediate Agency of God : there being, 
according to him, no more Connection, or Dependence be- 
tween the Motion or Reſt of one Body, and that of another, 
than between the Form, Colour, Magnitude, Ec. of one Body 
and thoſe of another. The Motion of one Body, therefore, 
on his Principle, is not any phyſical Cauſe of that of ano- 
ther. * 8 

aws of the Communication of Motion. 

Action, and Reaction, Sir J/aac Nun demonſtrates, are 
equal and oppoſite; ſo that one Body ſtriking againſt ano- 
ther, and thereby occaſioning a Change in its Motion, does 
it ſelf undergo the very ſame Change in its own Motion the 
contrary way. . 

Hence, a moving Body ſtriking direQly againſt another 
at reſt, the we lon 1 as mo of its Motion as it com- 
9111::21cates to the other; and they will pr wi 
lams Velocity as if grown into ans — en — 


(278). 
h another, were it to) 


degrees of Motion, the firſt would only co 


Elaſticity, be determin'd. 


of Bodies are as their Maſſes; but each 


N 


16, therefore, the. Body in. Motion be. gt 
againſt which it ſtrikes, it vil d , ec N bar 
non; and whereas, before, it would have run . Uf id Mg 
Line of 20 Foot, in a given time, ir will . Ty 
18 3 i. e. it will loſe a fourth part of its Veloci Only run Ore 
If the moving Body ſtrike on another alreag! & 
ns on di * the r of the has Mai 
oſe leſs of its own. Motion, than had tw 
* at reſt. 1 8 ad the lattet 2 
us, v. g. it a 1 in Motion be. tri 
Reſt, and ſtrike againſt it with 32 degrees of erde 
tion .; 


and retain 24 to it ſelf. It the other Body had alreag 


. MMuni 
retain” 27 : ſince thoſe five. were ſi cient, in ng 


Inequality. of the Bodies, to make em ; 
Vl. | Proceed with equl 
After the ſame manner may the other Laus of 
cation of Motion in Bodies perfectly hard, and * F *h 
But all hard Rog; 
know of have an elaſtick Power ; and in —. * we 
Laws wo — _ 7 e intricate, See * 
ciTY ; and the Laws ercuſton i |; Ry - 
| under Fanden eee r elaſtick Bodie,, i 
If a Bedy, when moved by another, bappen ; 
out of the way; ſo as to leave a free .Paſlage 8 
whereby it was moved; yet, that will only proceed x 
the: Velocity which ir had after) its Communicariay u f. 
other, not with that it had before: It bein 4 Rule, that 
every thi 
in it was 


will cammunicate eight degrees. of its Motion to. the v3, 
) fo 


Motion, by its meeting with another; may loſe 6; 

by a ſecond and a- third; fo dat lengel to bop. 
fektiy quieſcent. * 
Hence, rt, if two unequal homogeneous Bodies more in 
a right Line with the ſame Velocity, the greater mug 
ſevere in Motion longer than the ſmaller : for the Mala 
COMMUNICAte: of i 
Motion to „ . which touch 1 
in proportion to the Magnitude of its Surface; the 
Bod „therefore, tho it has more. Surface than the ” 


| yer having leſs, in proportion to its Maſs or Quantity 


tter, than tlie ſmaller, will loſe a leſs Portion of its Mo 
tion every Moment. than the ſmaller. | | 

Suppole, e. g. a Cube, A, to be 2 Foot every way, and 
another, B. one Foot; the Surfaces here will be as 4 to1, 
but their Maſſes as 8 to x. If therefore thoſe Bodies mars 
with the ſame Velocity, the Cube A will have 8 times u 
much Motion as the Cube B (the Quantity of Motion be- 
ing ever as the Quantity of Matter), That each of em, 
therefore, may become quieſcent. at the ſame time, the 
Cube A muſt loſe 8 times as much Motion every Moment 
as the Cube B: But that is impoſſible, becauſe as their Sur 
faces are to each other as 4 to 1; the Bodies againſt which 
they ſtrike, will only be as 4 to : Therefore, when the 
Cube B is become perfeAly quieſcent, A will have half is 
Motion. | ot; 

Hence, 2dly, we ſee the Reaſon why any long Body, a a 
Dart, thrown lengthwiſe, continues its Motion longer than 
when thrown. tranſverſly ; it meeting fewer Bodies in the 
way to communicate its Motion to in the one Caſe than in 
the other. | 
Hence alſo, 3dly, if a Body be moved almoſt wholly 
within it felf; ſo as to communicate little of its Motion to 
the ambient Bodies, it muſt continue its Motion a long time. 
Thus, a fmooth braſs Ball of half a foot Diameter, 5 
Ported on a ſlender ſmooth Axis, with a very weak impulk, 
19 found to revolve, for the Space of three or four Hour, 
See Rxs18TANCE, c. | ; 

* COMMUNION, in Theology, an uniform Belief in f. 
veral Perſons z whereby they are united under one Head, in 
one Church. | | ; 

In this Senſe, the Zntherans, Calviniſts, &c. are {aid t0 
have been cut off from the Romiſh Communion. 
This is the primitive uſe of the Word Communion, as ap 
pears from the Canons of the Council of Huira. 

Communton is alſo uſed for the Act of communica 
in, or participating of the Sacrament of the Euchariſ. 0 
COMMUNICATING, n 

The fourth Council of the Zarerar, decrees, thit cd 
Believer ſhall receive the Communion, at leaſt, at Eaſe 
which ſeems to import a tacit Deſire that they ſhould d 
oftner ; as, in effect, they did do it much oftner in the pi 
mitive Days. Gratian, and the Maſter of phe Kine 
preſcribe it as a Rule for the Laity, to Communic But 
tienes a Year, at Eaſter, Whitſontide, and Chriſtmas nerer | 
in the XIIIth Century, the Practice was got on foo 
to approach the Euchariſt except at Eaſter ; and the Coll 
cil thought fit to enjoin it then by a Law, left ther 
neſs and Remiſlneſs ſhould go farther ſtill. Cav 
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4, Sec. III. 


M. e de. and believes the Communion undet 


have had its Riſe in the Weſt under 
in 1096, at the Conqueſt of the Holy 


Ith Canon of the Council of Clermant, en- 


joins the ne however, two Exceptions; the one of Ne- 
a $ _ of Caurion, niſi per Nec tate, &. cati- 
: he fixſt in fa your of the Sick, the ſecond of the Ab- 
lum 3 © or thaſe who had an Averſion for Wine. 

ſemious, was a kind of Canonical Puniſhment, for 


| * 
| he gal of any Crime, to be redue d to Tay - Commu- 


un, 1. F. 


Kind. Puniſhment; of the ſame Na ho 
another Funihmegt ot the lame Nature, tho 

4 pr wing "rg called Foreign, Commiinion; to 
under Canons ſrequentiy condemn'd' their Bi ſhops and 
which the Canon: bv — hs. ni 
eber Clerks. This Funithem 1 Dy. — og 
ion, or Depoſition 3 but a kind of Suſpenſian of the Func- 
tion. Of the Order, and a Degradation from the Rank. they 

| in the Church. a þ of 

y 14 i Name, becauſe the Communion, was only. grant- 
dle the Critninal on the Foot of. a Foreign Clerk, 1. 6. be; 
ia reduc d, to tbe loweſt of his Order, he. took place after 
ius e of bi as all Clerks, Oc. did in the Ch 

all thoſe of his Rank, as all Clerks, Oc. did in the Chur- 
ches.to which they did not belon The ſecond Council 
. de, orders every. Clerk that abſents himſelf from the, 

Church, to be redacd to foreign Communion. | 

COMMUNITY, a, Society, or Body of Men united to- 
gerber under certain common Laws, agreed on among them- 
ſelves, or impos d by. a, Superior. See Sociz rx, and Con- 
POR ATION. 5 . 

The Romans, who ſeem to have given the fitſt, hint of 
Communities to the ſeveral Nations inta, which their. Empire 
was Gini, e ran 4a — of their 
Neighbours : call'd/'em Colleges ; which Term, among 
4 had, nearly, the ſame. Signification with Community 
among us. See COLLEGE, Wo | 
Communities ate af two Kinds, Zecle/iaſtick,and: Laick : 
The firſt are either Secular, as Chapters of; Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches ; or Regular, as, Convents, Monaſte - 
dies, Cc. See Cy ApTER, Gonvent, GSW 

Lay Communities are of various Kinds; ſome contracted 
by a fix d Abode of a Near and a Day in the ſame Place z 
others form ' d by the Diſcharge; of the ſame Office, the Pro- 
o ion of the ſame Art, or attending the ſame, Place of Wor: 
ſhip; as thoſe. of Paniſbes, Fraternities, & c. See FRA- 
pron Pan — 32 | 

ccordingly,, the. Warg: is commonly, underſtood of pious 
Foundations fon th Support of ſeveral. Perſpns, either a 
Secular. ot Regular Life ; as, Colleges, Abbies, Conuents, Pri- 
wies, Convenzual Sæminaries, Heſpitals, Inns, &c. 
 Coummmury, allo, is particularly uſed for the joint Pro 
— Waun . The Reſult of whic 

mmm; is, that during Marriage they are equally intitled 
to all Effects, ande liable to all Debts, , —— before 
or under Marriage. EP 0 

Community is a, Species of Succeſſion, and the Acceptation 
of Communzty, reſembles, an, bereditary Addition. 

mmanity was ſet on ſoog in favour of the Wives, to en- 
ter em in as Shagers.in the Husband's Effects. 

In Countries where the Civil Law obtains, this Commu- 
nity has no place; nor even in ſeveral Cuſtomary Countries 
v being reputed 4 Buxden on che Man. ; 
2 the Woman's Share in the Community was on- 
* bird: and this appears ſtill the Senſe of the Law 
mong us ; the Widow, at the Deceaſe of her Husband, be- 
ag only iatitled to one third Part of the Moveables. 
bu o en conting'g, is that which ſubſifts between the 
Chien of thay Morn on den Arrigo, and the mivor 
* in triage: when the Survivor has not 


© any Inventory of the E in Foſſefſ | r 
oh the Widew cas — ace Commontty with be 
dren, or continue it, 


— Facts, is a Community contracted between a 
provided 2 by the mere min ling of their Effects 
Naw. im have liy'd together the Space of a Year jo 
9 unit being odious, is now aboliſh'd. 
ATION, in Law, a Change of Penalty, or 
i comme; fü, 20 u Breater for a leſs, Oc. as when Death 
Nu Vr. 7 Perpetual Impriſonment, Cc. See Pu- 


Some doubt x 
Cha whether the Word be properly applied to an 
ren] — that of Puniſhment : — will how it i188 


_ bn = exchanging, or trucking of any thing, 


renounce Community with ber 


Puniſhment vis, 


(cas). 


union to -be..receiv'd under both Kinds, diſ- 


only to receive it as the Laity did, viz, under one 


Coruprkrigw, in Aﬀronomy. The Angle of Cottittitss 
tion, is the Diſtance between the Suns true Place ſeen fron 


the Barth, and the Place of a Planet reduc d to the Eclyp? 
tic. See Pracs. ded 4 


Thus is the Angle ESR, (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. ö 
ſubtended between the Sun's true Place oy 8. 24-) 
Earth; and that of a Planet redue d to the Eclyptic, R, is 


E, view'd from the 


the Angle of the. Commutation. | | 
The Angle of. Commutation, therefore, is found by ſub- 
— Sun's true Place E, from the heliocentrical Place 
of the Planet Rg or contrarily. | 5 
COMPACT, in Phyficks, denotes a Body to be cloſe, 
denſe, and heayy ;-having few Pores, and thoſe ſmall ones, 
See Bovr, Pon x, Cc. 
The heavieſt Metals, as Gold and Silver, are the moſt 


compact. See Wzieur. 


MPACT, in a Legal Senſe, fignifies an Agreement, of 
Contract ſtipulated , between ſeveral Parties. See Pacr, 
Cox rRAcr, Cr. i 

Comer Ac is alſo the Name of a celebrated Bull, con- 
firm'd by Pope Paul IV. relating to the Cardinals. 

In virtue of the Bill of Compat?, Cardinals can only con- 
fer Benefices in their natural State; 7. e. Regular Benefices 
on Regulars. See BERNETIcE, CARDIN AL, REGULAR, Ec. 
. COMPANY, a collective Term, underſtood of ſeveral 
Perſons aſſembled together in the ſame Place, or with the 
ſame Deſign, See Socitry., of ORE 

The. Word is form'd of the French Compagnie, and that 
of Companio ; and :Companies, which, Chiſtet obſerves, are 
found in the Salic Law, Tit. 66. and are properly Military 
Words, underſtood of Soldiers who, according to the modern 
Phraſe, are. Comrages, or Meſs-mates, i. e. lodge together, 
eat together, Cc. of the Latin cum, with, and pauis, Bread. 

It may be added, that in ſome Greek, Authors under the 
Weſtern, Empire, the Word x44rar:2 occurs in the Senſe of 
Society: but tis more probable, that the Greeks borrow'd it 
from the French or Italians. | | 

Company, in Commerce, is an Aſſociation of ſeveral Mer- 
chants, or others, who unite in one common Intereſt, and 
contribute. by their Stock, their Counſel, and their Cares, to 
the ſetting on foot, or ſupporting of ſome profitable Eſta- 
bliſhment. See Commexce. | | 

Tho Company and Society be, in effect, the ſame thing, 
yet, Cuſtom. has made a difference between 'em : Society be- 
ing underſtood of two, or three Dealers, or not many more; 
(ſee Socitry :) and Company of a greater Number. 

A ſecond difference hetween Companies and Societies, is, 
that the firſt, eſpecially when they have excluſive Privileges, 
cannot be eftabliſh'd- without the Conceſſion of the Prince; 
and need : Letters Patent, Charters, Sc. See CuanTtzR, 
CorroRATION, PRIVILEOE, Cc. 
Wbereas, ſor the latter, tis ſufficient to have the Con- 
ſent of the Members, fix'd, and certify d by Acts and Con- 
tracts, and authoriz d by By-Laws. | 

Laſtly, the Ward, Company ſeems more peculiarly appro- 
priated to thoſe grand Aſſociations, ſet on foot for the Com- 
merce of the remote Parts of the World; as the Eugliſb 
and Dutch Eaſt- India Company, South-Sea Company, Miſ- 
lippi Company, &c. The Riſe and Eſtabliſnment where- 
of, we ſhall here ſet before the Reader. TY 

Wt IR: i Come ants. 

Eaſt- India Come any, was form'd towards the latter end 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth ; their Charter being da- 
ted in 1599. | | $57,300 +4 

Their firſt Fleet, ſent out in 1500, brought back ſo rich 


a Cargo, that in a few Years they number'd 20 Ships. K. 


mes I. to ſhew how much he had its Intereſt at heart, 
ent ſeveral Embaſſies to the Great Aſegul, Kings of Perſia, 


| fe an, and other Princes, to make Treaties of Commerce 


is Name, and that of the Company; ſome of which ſub- 

fiſt Kill e The King of Per/7a, in particular, granted the 
Company ſeveral extraordinary Favours, in recompence for 
that Service the Engli/b had done him, in aſſiſting him to 
expel the Portuguese from Ormus ; who by means of theit 
138 there, uſurp'd the whole Commerce of the Per- 
an Gul | 
4 But its chief Favours the Company receiv'd at the hands 
of King Charles II. who, by a Charter in 1669, granted em 
the Port and Iſland of Bombay, with all the Rights thereof, 
as ſurrender'd to him by the Porrugueze.: only reſerving to 
himſelf the Sovereignty and Homage thereof, with a yearly 
Acknowledgment of 10 l. per Annum in Gold. —By another 
Charter in 1674, he granted 'em, in like manner, the Iſland 
of St. Helena, belonging to him by Right of Conqueſt, frotn 
the Dutch, who had before taken it from the Engliſh, —By 
a third Charter, he granted them a Power to erect a Court 
of Judicature, compos'd of a Legiſt, and two Merchants, in 
all their Places, Settlements, FaCtories, £9c. to judge of Sei- 
Zures, and all marine Diſputes ; as alſo about Bargains, Ex» 
change, Ec. and even of all Crimes committed on the high 
Seas, or in the Countries and Territories of the Gompanys 
| - 
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ones of King James I. and 


in the Extent of their Grant. 


they were driven, and their Magazines 1 the 


% : ; . \ 


COM 


a Aſia, Africa, and America; the whole, however, agree. 
Ro d Uetze and Cuſtoms of Merchants, and the Laws 
of England. In 1662, the ſame Prince granted the Cumpa- 
ny a Charter, which contain'd a Confirmation of the antient 

Ha Elizabeth ; or rather, a 
new Charter, granting 'em abundance of Privileges which 
they had not before enjoy'd : This Charter is properly the 
Baſis of the Company, and the Foundation, wherein are 
founded all the Rights, and the Policy of the New Compa- 


, eſtabliſh'd in 1698. 
1 conſiſts of 28 Articles: In the firſt, the 


ing erects the Company into a Corporation, or Body Poli- 
ek under the No the Governor and Company of 
Merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. The zd grants em a 
common Seal: the 4th a Governor, and 24 Directors, or Aſ- 
ſiſtants, choſe out of the Proprietors, or Actionaries 3 the 
6th, 7th, Sth, and gth, regulate the Order and Policy of the 
Company, ſettle the Officers, manner of Election, Autho- 
rity, General Meetings, &c. The 1oth fixes the Extent of 
the Grant; permits all thoſe of the Company, their Chil- 
dren if 21 Years of Age, their Apprentices, Factors, and 
Domeſticks, to trade to the Indies, and any Part of Alia, 
Aſrica, and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Straits of Magellan. The 11th grants em Power to 
make By-Laws, to be obſerv'd by the Officers, Factors, Cc. 
and to enjoin Penalties ; provided thoſe Laws be not contrary 
to the ſtanding Laws of England. By the 12th, the Pay- 
ment of the Duties, Cuſtoms, Ec. of Goods imported or 
exported is delay d; one half of it for half a Year, the 
other half a whole one : Providing, withal, that if the 
Goods thus imported, be exported again in the Space of 1 
Months, no Duties ſhall be paid for ſuch Export, provid 
it be done aboard Exgliſh Veſſels. The 13th Article grants 
'em a Power of exporting foreign Gold for their Service 
abroad, and even Engliſh Gold coin'd in the Tower; provi- 
ded the Sum do not exceed 50000 Pounds Sterling at a Voy- 
age. By the 14th and 15th, they are allow'd fix large Ships, 
and fix Pinks, to paſs freely thro' all the Limits of their 
Grant, without the King's being able to lay any Imbargo on 
**m on any occaſion. The 16th grants em an excluſive 
Privilege; to have the ſole Right of dealing to the In- 
dies : ordering the Seizure and Confiſcation of all Veſſels, 
esc. which ſhall interfere. The 19th obliges em to bring, 
at leaſt, as much Gold and Silver into the Kingdom, as 
they carry out each Voyage. The a2 1ſt fixes the Sum in the 
Capital Stock neceſſary to have a Vote in the Meetings, at 
001. Sterling: allowing, however, ſeveral of thoſe who 
ave leſs, to join ſeveral together to form a Voice. Laſtly, 
the 26th allows em to ſend Veſſels of War, and even to 
make Peace and War with all the Nations not Chriſtian, 


All theſe four Charters of King Charles II. were con- 
firm'd by King Zames II. efpecially the laſt, which was en- 
forc'd with new Sanctions ; particularly the Article of Exclu- 
fion ; which, in the Time of King Charles, had been but 
little regarded, but was now enforc'd with ſuch rigorous Pro- 
hibitions, that all Interlopers ſeem'd for ever excluded, 

The Actions, or Subſcriptions of the Company were origi- 
nally only of 50 Pounds Sterling: but the Directors having 
a conſiderable Dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to 
Join the Profit to the Original, inſtead of withdrawing it ; 
and thus the Actions were doubled, and became of 100 
Pounds Sterling. | | | 

The firſt: Capital was only 369891 J. Sterling, and 5 s. 
which being thus doubled, amounted to 739782 J. Sterling, 
and 10 s. to which, if the Profits of the Company to the 
Year 1685, vis. 963639 l. Sterl. be added, the whole Stock 
will be 1703422 J. Sterling. 

The Company had from time to time undergone great 
Loſſes; firſt, in 1680, by the Loſs of Bantam, out of which 


Dutch; under Pretence of aſſiſting Sultan Mui againſt Sul- 
tan om, his Father, adly, In 1682, when the great 
Numbers of Interlopers, to whom King Charles I. too ea- 
fily granted Permiſſions, lower'd their Actions Cent. per 
Cent. 3dly, By the War which the Company maintain'd in 
the Indies againſt the Great Mogul ; wherein it was oblig'd 
to abandon the Factory of Surat, and to retire to Bombay. 
But til}, ſhe had repair'd her Stock, and Tupported the Re- 
putation of her Commerce till the Revolution, which ha 
pen'd ſoon after: when the War, and the incredible Lofits 
the Company ſuſtain'd by the French Privateers, c. put it 
into ſo deſperate a Condition, that a pearing ſcarce poſlible 
to be ſupported, a new one was pod” 1.7 : to which, howe- 
ver, the old one was in a little time united. 

The Charter of the New Eaſt-India Com any is of the 
Year 1698 its Stock was ſo confiderable, and the Subſcrip- 
tions ſo very ready, that in two Years time, the Company 
had 40 Veſſels equipp'd in its Service 5 which was double 
of what the old one ever had : and ſent to the Indies (com- 
munibus annis) a Million Sterling in Silver: Whereas the. 
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former had never ſent above 500000 1. T 
ſtands on the ſame Footing with the A Mow Gy 
the ſame, in effect: and aving enter'd with i. Une 
priety of all the Factories and Effects in the F the . 
adopted moſt of its Regulations: 80 that this Maier, 
be eſteem'd a Continuation of the fame Com '8 rather t 
new e Petty of * 7 than z 
For the Policy of t MPANY: Tobe | 
of, the Candidate muſt be an Engliſhman, a ene there. 
liz d, and pay 5 Pounds Sterling at his admittance = 
a Director, the Candidate muſt have 2000 / Ster T de 
Stock: The Deputy and Sub-Governor not to he Mele 
above two Years ſucceſſively. Seven of the D: 
choſen new every Year. , 1 Died be 
The Court of Directors, which meet twice 3 Wee 
dinarily divided into ſeveral Committees, or Offices 
for the buying of Goods to be ſent to the Indies; 4 = 
for the freighting of Veſlels ; a third for the exami lecond 
what paſſes in the Indies; a fourth to take Care of th.s * 
gazines; and a fifth for the ſolliciting of Aﬀairs, T e Me. 
pany has a Secretary and a Book-keeper ; under the * 
12 Clerks, and under the ſecond 6. Ebe have al ſti 
ſheer, and Warehouſe-keepers; under the firſt are fix we 
and under the ſecond ſeveral Porters, £9c. 5 


The Company has, proper oo 
its own, uſed in the udies he reſt, which make the Com. 


* 


k, is . 


The Cargo the Company ſends to the Ladies is chi 
gots of Gold, Gold-Duſt, French Louis d'Ors, —＋ 
toles, Pieces of Eight, and even Engliſh Money, but under 
certain Reſtrictions: This Gold and Silver ordinarily makes 


3 or + of the whole Cargo. The reſt is Lead, Swediſh ang | 


Spamſh Iron, Guns, Pouder, liſh Cloths, Ser 
other Manufactures of the akon Cochineal, Alke 
Vermilion, Coral, Amber, c. RY | 
The Returns from the Indies are, Pepper, Drugs, Coffee, 
Cotton, Saltpeter, Cloths of Gold and Silver, Raw Silks 
from Perſia and China, China and Japan Ware, and other 
Curioſities. Theſe Returns uſually amount to 900000 |, 
Sterling per Annum. | 
Tho the whole Commerce of the Indies belongs to the 
Company, excluſi ve of all other Subjects of England; yet 
private Perſons are admitted to trade thither in two mannen, 
ft, By obtaining a Permiffion of the Company, on the 
Terms of a Charter-Party : e. gr. whereof the Principal are, 
that they ſhall carry a certain proportion of Silver, Merchar- 


die, and even Recruits of Soldiers, for the Company, &. 


and that they pay a Confideration to the Gabe for the 
Manufactures, Gold, Silver, Sc. Theſe Veſſels of Allow- 
ance are not at liberty to bring home any Kinds of Mer- 
chandize at pleaſure, but only ſuch as are permitted by the 
Regulation of 1686 : the chief of which is Pepper, and 
other Commodities, from China, Fapan, and Tonquin. At 
their Return, the Cargo muſt be conſign'd to the Compury, 
who ſell it by Inch of Candle, at their next general Sale, 

The 2d way is by means of Allowances of Luggage, which 
the Company grants to the Proprietors of the Ships it freights 
to the Indies, and the Officers and Crew of the fame. 


The Company has four principal Eftabliſhments, or Fac- 


tories in the Indies; vis. at Surat in the Gulf of Bengal, 
the Coaſt of Coromandel, and in Perſia : that at Priaman 
in the Iſland of Sumatra, is inconſiderable. See Factory. 

Royal African Cour Axx, eſtabliſn'd for the Commerce 
of the Coaits of Guinea, is govern'd like that of the Fife 
Indies. | 

Its Privilege is excluſive : It ſends out, yearly, ten 04 
Dozen Ships, of about 1 50 Ton, loaden with Iron-Works, 
Sciflars, Kaives, Muſkets, Cottons, and other leſs confide- 
rable Merchandizes. | 

The Returns are in Gold-Duſft, Elephants Teeth, Wax, 
and Leathers : But the beſt Article of its Commerce is ths 
Negroes, which it ſends to 1 — Barbadoes, and * 
Engliſh Iſles in America; frequently, even to the Ia 
New Spain. See NRORO, AssIENTO, c. 1 

Its publick Sales are five or fix times in a Tear, in 
manner of thoſe of the Zaſt-India Company. Char 
The firſt Eſtabliſhment of this Company, was by a 
ter granted in 1661, in favour of the Duke of Tort ; or 
ring to him the Commerce of all the Country, Coats, = +. 
Sc. belonging to the Crown of E1g1and, or not poſſe! — 
any other Chriſtian Prince; from Cape Blanc in 20 fe 
Lat. to the Cape of Good Hope in 34930 Sou. 3 the 
Charter was ſoon after return'd into the King's Hands 7 ai 
Duke, and revok'd, by conſent of the Parties aſſocint ” 
him in the Enterprize ; and a new Charter granted in 100, 
with ampler Privileges than the former. 
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ng venturers here, were Queen Katherine 
The pci Mary of France, Dole of York, 
of Porfug? Marta Duchels' of Orleans, Prince Rupert; in 
Henri ©, 1 Court came into it. The other Adventu- 
brief, the hoſe who were to be charg'd with the Manage- 
1.45 Aﬀai were choſen from am the wealthieſt 
2 Merchants; eſpecially thoſe who had already 


and able boſe Countries. By this Charter the Grant was 


nd the Compa 


put in poſſeſſion of all the Coun- 


enlarg'd, "berween the Toe of Salley in S. Barbary to the 


ies, Oe, e, for a thouſand Tears; only reſerving 
Cale Four — Homage thereof, with the Acknowledg- 
xo the e two Elephants to be preſented the King, or his 
ment © very time any of em ſhould ſet ſoot within the 
Succeffors, 4 Colonies in their Grant, 
Countri Privileges granted by the Charter, are, 1ſt, That the 
The ſhall be a Corporation, or Body Politick ; ſhall 
ComperY uon Seal, bearing on one fide an Elephant, ſup- 


have 4 by yoo Negro's ; on the other, the King's Portrait. 


t r . 

mor, with his Deputy, with 7 of the 24, or 
Thar th Govemnoy, ny be Stor to take on em the 
73 Aion of Affairs: That they may hold Courts, make 
E inflict Puniſhments, Oc. provided, ſtill, they be equi- 
— and conſiſtent with the Laws of England. That the 
Adventurers may transfer their Stock at pleaſure ; provided 
* Transfer be made in open Court, and be iſter' d. 
That it may equip and ſend out what Veſſels it pleaſes, for 
Commerce or War; but that it pay the Duties and Cuſtoms. 
That no Veſſels but thoſe of rhe Company, and thoſe au- 
thoriz'd by it, ſhall traffick within the Limits of its Grant ; 
on Pain of Confifcation. That the Company may make 
War, in defence of its Colonies, againſt Invaders, £9c. That 
ir have the Benefit of all the Mines in its Territories; the 
King only reſerving to himſelf rwo thirds of the Gold Mines, 


bearing two thirds of the — — Laſtly, that the 
King — for himſelf and his Succefſors, the Right of 
intervening, and being admitted at any time a Sharer in the 
Stock, upon contributing a proportionable Sum to the reſt. 
This Charter was confirm'd by new Letters Parent in 
1613 ; follow'd by a Proclamation, inforcing the Obſervance 
of the Article of Exclufion : But neither Charter nor Pro- 
clamation being able to fecure 'em from Interlopers, they 
had recourſe to the Protection of King James II. who had 
been twice among the number of Merchants Adventurers; 
of whom they obtain'd a moſt ſevere Declaration on: their 
behalf, in the Year 1685. | 4 
On this foot the Company has ſtood ever fince, till the 
Year 17203 when a New African Company being form'd 
by the Duke of Changois, and others; and a Charter 
chas'd at the Expence of 250000 l. Sterling; the two Gm 
fanies ſoon became united. | 
Hamburgh Cour any, is the oldeſt trading Eſtabliſhment 
in the Kingdom ; tho not always known by that Name, nor 
_— to thoſe narrow s under which it is now con- 
[t was, firſt, call'd the Company of Merchants wading to 
Calais, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders: Then 
it acquir d the general Title of Mercham- Adventurers of 
England ; as being compos d of all the Engliſh Merchants 
. who traded to the Low-Conntries, the Baltic, and the Ger- 
man Ocean. Laſtly, it was call'd be Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers of England trading to Hamburgh. 
Ibis Company, as well as ſome others in England built on 
in Model, is very different from thoſe abovemention'd ; 
and differs widely from the ordinary Plan and Syſtem of 
ſuch Societies. In effect, this is not a Society of Dealers, 
= furniſhing a part of the Sum to conſtitute the Capital 
tock of the Company; but a mere Aſſociation, or y of 
Merchants, who have nothing in common but the Grant 
and Privilege of trading to Hamburgh, and ſome other Ci- 
AR Germany ; each managing his own Commerce, and 
©. 8 Own Bottom: only obſerving a certain Diſcipline, and 


bi v — which none but the Company can eſta- 


HT | 
a Charter whereby the Hamburgh Company was 


d, was in 1406, under the Reign of K. Henry Iv 
* afterwards confirm d, and — with divers 
Henr * by many of his Succefſors 5 among the reſt, by 
an n 14:3, Henry VI. in 1422, Henry VII. in 
1531: 5 b 1506; Henry VIII. in 1509, 1517, and 
beth 4 563 VL in 15473 Queen Mary in 1553, Eli2a- 


in 1661. d 1586 ; James I. in 1605, and Charles Il. 
B 
K* — all theſe Charters, there are, properly, none but 


Henry IV. H, ö 

Ch Hemy VII. Elizabeth, James, and 
— 2 * are of any importance, or that ns the Chm- 
. ng new ; the reſt being only fimple Confirma- 


tions, 
Bef | 
cha Charter of Henry IV. all the liſh Mer- 
own Con 3 d.out of the Realm, were left to their 
and manag'd Affairs with Foreigners, as 


. 
9, 


might be moſt for their reſpeQive Intereſts ; without any 
regard to the general Commerce of the Nation. 
Henry, obſerving this Diſorder, endeavour'd to remedy it, 
by uniting all the Merchants in his Dominions into one Bo- 
dy; wherein, without lofing the liberty of trading each for 
himſelf, they might be governed by a Company ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing; and be ſubject to. Regulations, which ſhould ſecure the 
| Intereſt of the National Commerce, without preju- 
ice to the Intereſt of Particulars - © | | 
With this View, he granted all the Merchants of his 
Srates, en thoſe of Calais, then in his Hands, a 
Power ot aſſociating themſelves into a Body Politick, with 
Directors and Governors, both in Zng/and and abroad; to 
hold Aſſemblies, both for the Direction of Buſineſs, and the 
—_ Controverfies among Merchants; make Laws; 
puniſh Delinquents ; and impoſe moderate Duties and Taxes 
on Merchandizes, and Merchants, to be employ'd in the Ser- 
vice of the Corporation. | (x1 
"Theſe few Articles of the Charter of Henry IV. were 
much augmented by Henry VII. who firft gave em the TI. 
tle of Merchant- Adventurers to Calais, Holland, &c. gave 
'em a Power of proclaiming and continuing free Fairs ar Ca- 
lais; and order d, that to be reputed a Member of the So- 
ciety, each Perſon pay 20 Marks Sterling; and that the 
ſeveral Members ſhould attend the General Meetings a 


pointed by the Directors, whether at London, Calais, or elſe- 


where. 6 | 
The Inexecution of this laſt Article, and contempt of ſome 


of the reſt, occaſioning great Inconveniencies to the Compa- 


ny's Affairs, another Charter was d; whereby, the 
Pain of Impriſonment was menaced, for thoſe who ſhould 
abſent themſelves from the Aſſemblies without lawful Cauſe, 
or ſhould diſobey the Laws. n BIO , 

A Requeſt being made to Queen Higabetb, in r 564, for 
an Explanation of certain Articles in the Charter of Henry VII. 
and a Confirmation of the reſt granted by other Kings; that 


Princeſs, by a Charter of the ſame Year, declares, That to end 


all Diſputes, they ſhall be inc ted a-new, under the Title 
of the Company of Abrehons: — of England ; that all 
who were Members of the former Company, ſhould, if they 
defir'd it, be admitted Members of this : that they ſhould 


have a common Seal ; that they ſhould admit into their So- - 


ciety what other Perſons, and on what Terms they pleas'd ; 
and expel em again on misbehaviour : that the City of 
Hamburgh, and neighbouring Cities, ſhould be repured 
within their Grant, together with thoſe of the Lo Coum- 
tries, &c. in that of the former Company. That no Mem- 
nf ſhould m 
Sc. in any City beyond Sea: and that thoſe who do, ſhall be, 
ipſo facto, excluded for ever. 
Twenty two Years after this firſt Charter, Queen Eliza- 
beth granted 'em a ſecond ; confirming the former, and fur- 
ther, granting 'em a Privilege of Exclufion ; with a Power of 
erecting in each City within their Grant a ſtanding Council. 
After theſe Privileges, the woollen Manufactures became 
the principal Object of their Application; wherein they were 
diſturb'd in the following Reign: King James I. having 
erected a Corporation in 1616, in favour of ſome private 
Perſons, who offer'd to ſet up a Manufacture for dying and 
prefling Cloths, E9c. under pretence whereof, the Company 
of Merchant-Adventurers were prohibited dealing therein. 
But that Project not ſucceeding, and the Charter being re- 
vok'd two Years afterwards, the Merchant-Adventurers were 
reſtor d to their antient Privileges, and a new Charter was 
given 'em, confirming their exclufive Right; and allowing 
em to have Officers in the ſeveral Cuſtom-houſes, to have 
an Eye that they were not prejudic'd in their Woollens, un- 
der pretence of the like Merchandizes, which others were 
allow'd to ſend to other Parts. This Charter of King James, 
is the laſt of thoſe confirm'd by Charles II. in the Grand 
Charter of 1661. | 


The Revolutions which had * in the Low-Coun- 
t 


tries towards the end of the X Century, and which 
laid the Foundation of the Republick of Holland, having 
hinder'd the Company from — their Commerce with 
their antient freedom; it was oblig'd to turn it almoſt whol- 
ly to the Side of Hamburgh, and the Cities on the German 

ean : From which Change, ſome People took occaſion to 
change its Name to that of the Hamburgh Company; tho 
the antient Title of Merchant- Adventurers is ſtill retain'd 


in all their Writings. | 


Muſtovy Cour any, was firſt projected towards the End 
of the Reign of King EAward VI. executed in the firit and 
ſecond Years of Philip and Mary ; but had not its Perfec- 
tion, till its Charter was confirm'd by Act of Parliament un- 
der Queen Elizabeth, in 1566. 

It had its riſe from certain Adventurers, who were ſent 
in three Veſſels on the Diſcovery of new Countries; and to 
find out a North-Eaſt Paſſage to Chins: Theſe falling into 
the White Sea, and making up to the Port of Archangel, 
being exceedingly well wes. By by the Aſaſcovites, at their 
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out of the Kingdom; nor purchaſe Lands, 
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return, folicited Letters Patent to ſecure to the 
Commerce of Ruſſia, for which they had form 


clation. mis'd em by Edward VI. but he dy- 


3 mt di 8 d b Mary, in 1555. By this 
ing, ſt diſpatch ueen Mary, in 1555. 
TR the Aſſociation — eclar d a Body Politick, under 


the Name of the Company Adv 
England, for the ek of Lands, Territories, 1 lands, 
&c. unknown, or unfrequented. Their Privileges were, to 
to have a Governor, 4 Conſuls, and 24 Aſſiſtants, for their 
Commerce ; for their Policy, to make Laws, inflict Penal- 


ties, ſend out Ships to make Diſcoveries, take Poſſeſſion of 
'em in the King's Name, ſet up the Banner-Royal of e 


land, plant them; and, laſtly, the excluſive Privilege 0 
trading to Archangel, and other Parts of Muſcovy, not yet 
frequented by the Exgliſb. 
is Charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was confirm 'd 
by Parliament in the eighth Year of yn Elisabeth; 
wherein 'twas enacted, that in regard the former Name was 
too long, they ſhould now be call d the Company of Engl 
Merchants for diſcovering new Trades; under which Name, 
they ſhould be capable of acquiring and holding all kinds 
of Lands, Manors, Rents, £9c. not exceeding 100 Marks 


per Annum, and not held of her Majeſty. That no part of 


the Continent, Iſland, Harbour, S. not known or frequent- 
ed before the firſt Enterpriſe of the Merchants of their Com- 


pany, ſituate to the North, or North-Weſt, or N orth-Eaſt of 
TLomdom; nor any part of the Continent, Iſland, c. under 


the Obedience of the Emperor of Rujſſia, or in the Coun- 
tries of Armenia, Media, Hircania, Perſia, or the Caſpian 
Sea; ſhall be viſited by any Subjects of England, to exer- 
ciſe any Commerce, without the Conſent of the ſaid Compa- 
ny, on Pain of Confiſcation. The ſaid Company ſhall uſe 
no Ships in her new Commerce, but thoſe of the Nation; 
nor tranſport any Cloths, Serges, or other Woollen Stuffs, till 
they have been dyed and preſs'd. That in caſe the Com- 
pany diſcontinue of it ſelf to unload Commodities in the 
oad of the Abbey of S. Nicholas in Ru ſſia, or ſome other 
Port on the North Coaſts of Ruſs, for the Space of three 
Mears; that the other Subjects of England ſhall be allow'd 
to traffick to Narva, while the ſaid ny diſcontinues 
its Commerce into Ru ſſia; only ufing Exgliſß Veſlels. 
This Company ſubſiſted with Reputation almoſt a whole 
Century; till the Time of the Civil Wars. Tis faid, the 
Czar hearing of the Murder of Kiog Charles, order'd all 
the Engliſh in his States to be expell'd ; which the Dutch 
taking the advantage of, ſettled in their room. After tho 
Reſtoration, the Remains of the Company re-eſtabliſh'd 
art of their Commerce at Archangel, but never with the 
ame. Succeſs as before; the Riſſiaus being now well accuſ- 
tom'd to the Dutch Merchants and Merchandizes. 

This Company ſubſiſts till, nearly on the Foot of that of 
Hamburgh, and the Northern and Turky Companies, i. e. 
each Member thereof trafficks for himſelf, and on his own 
bottom ; only paying a Duty of 12 or 13 Pounds Sterling, 
beſide ſome other Dues impos'd from time to time for the 
Occaſions of the Company and the Commerce in general. 

North Sea Cour Any, or, as ſome, more agreeably to its 
Charter, call it, Eaſt- land Country, is eſtabliſn'd on the 
Foot of that of Hamburgh; from whence it appears to have 
been diſmember'd, 

[ts Charter is dated in the Year 1579. By the firſt Ar- 
ticle the Company is erected into a Body Politick, under the 
Title of the Company of Merchants of the Eaſt ; to conſiſt 
of Engliſhmen, all real Merchants, who have exercis'd 
the Buſineſs thereof, and traffick'd thro' the Sound, before 
the Year 1568, into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Livonia, 
Pruſſua, Pomerania, &c. as alſo Revel, Coningsberg, Dant- 
2ic, Copenhagen, &c. excepting Narva, Muſcouy, and its 
Dependencies. Moſt of the following Articles grant em 
the uſual Prerogatives of ſuch Companies; as a Seal, Gover- 
nos 8 Laws, Oc. Wo, 

e Privileges peculiar to this Company, are, That none 
ſhall be admitted „ e who is — . of any 
other Company; nor any Retail-dealer at all. That no Merchant 


qualify'd, be admitted without paying 6 Pounds 13 Shillings 


6 Pence. That a Member of another Company, deſiring to 
renounce the Privileges thereof, and to be receiv'd into that 
of the Eaſt, ſhall be admitted gratis: provided he procures 
the ſame Favour for a Merchant of the Eaſt, willing to fill 
his Place. That the Merchant-Adventurers who never dealt 
in the Eaſt, in the Places expreſs'd in the Charter, may be 
receiv'd as Members of the — on paying 40 Marks: 
That notwithſtanding this Union of the Adventurers of Eng- 
land, with the Company of the Eaſt, each ſhall retain its 
Rights and Privileges. That they ſhall export no Cloths 
but what are dy'd and preſs'd ; except 100 Pieces per Ann. 
_ — 'em gratis. 
is Charter was confirm'd by Charles II. in 16 it 

this Addition ; That no Perſon X what Quality 4 2 
ing in London, ſhould be admitted a Me opal unleſs he were 
free of the City. "þ $$ *! ; Fe 
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mſelves the 
d an Aſſo- 


Merchants Adventurers of 


% By this, the Company is erected into a Body Polir 


ſe 98 


Turky Cour AN, or Levant Cour AN r. Thi 
is eſtabliſh'd on the Foot of the Hamburgh C « cage 
there is no common Fund, wherein the Adven **% iy 
their Stock, to make one ſingle Commerce: bur an doh 
merce thither is free, each. Member traffick; % i (a. 
but obſerving, withal, the Rules and Orders 1 bimky, 
ny ; and contributing, occaſionally, towards - ay dnl 
Expences. | ous: ang 

bis flouriſhing Body had its riſe under Queen F. 
James I. confirm'd its Charter in 1606; ating d l 
leges. During the Civil Wars, there happeni A kin. 
vations in the Government of the Compan WY © lang 
STING been admitted Members, not qualifi man) ker 
ters of Queen Elisabeth and King James, or that a: 


Confirmation of their old one, but alſo ſeveral 2 k 
; 0 


pable of making Laws, c. under the Title of the Sh 


ny of Merchants of England trading to the Comp 
vant. The Number of Members 5 not mite b. fe Is 
narily about three hundred. The principal Quali 
requir'd, is, that the Candidate be a wholeltl M . 
either by Family, or by ſerving an Apprenticeſhi &* A 
Years. Thoſe under 25 Years of Age, pay wi 8 O 
their Admiſſion ; thoſe above, twice as much. 2706 ; 
Oath, at his entrance, not to ſend any Merchangi: _ 
Levant, but on his own account ; and not to ee to the 
any but the Companies Agents, or Factors. The C; ay 
governs it ſelf by a 8 of Volces. "TY 
It has a Court, or Board at London, compos'd of a Co 
nor, Sub-Governor, and twelve Directors, or Aﬀifant. . 
are all actually to live in London, or the Suburbs n 
have alſo a Deputy - Governor, in every City, and 2 
where there are any Members of the Company. Thi 
Aſſembly at London ſends out the Veſlels, regulates the 
Tarif for the Price at which the European Merchang, 
ſent to the Levant are to be fold ; and for the Quali 4 
thoſe return d. It raiſes Taxes on Merchandizes, to 455 
Impoſitions, and the common Expences of the c 
* ents the Embaflador which the King is to keep at 05 

ort, elects two Conſuls for Smyrna and Conſtantinople, &c. 
One of the beſt Regulations of the Company, is, not to leave 
the Conſuls, or even Embaſſador, to fix the Impoſitions cn 
Veſſels for defraying the common Expences ; (a thing fata 
to the Companies of moſt other Nations) but to allow a Pen- 
fion to the Embaſſador and Conſuls, and even to the chief 
Officers; as Chancellor, Secretary, Chaplain, Interpreter, 
and Janiſaries; that there mayn't be any Pretence for their 
raiſing any Sum at all on the Merchants or Merchandizes : 
"Tis true, the Embaſſador and Conſul may act alone on 
theſe occafions ; but the Penſion being allow'd em on condi- 
tion of declining em, they chuſe rather to fit fill, 

In extraordinary Caſes, the Conſuls, and even Embaſlador 
himſelf, have recourſe to two Deputies of the Company, r- 
fiding in the Levant : or, if the Affair be very important, 
aſſemble the whole Nation. Here are regulated the Preſents 
to be given, the Voyages to be made, and every thing to be 
deliberated : and on the Reſolutions here taken, the De- 
puties appoint the Treaſurer to furniſh the Monies, Ec. r. 
2 The ordinary Commerce of this Company, employs 

om 20 to 25 Veſſels, of between 25 and 30 Pieces af 
Cannon. 1 | 

The Merchandizes exported thither, are Cloths of al 
Kinds and Colours, Pewter, Lead, Pepper, Cochineal, and 
a great deal of Silver, which they take up at Cadiz: The 
Returns are in raw Silk, Galls, Camelots, Wools, Cottons, 
Maroquins, Aſhes for making Glaſs and Soap, and ſeveral 
Gums and medicinal Drugs. | : 

The Commerce of this Company to Smirna, Conſtantin 
ple, and Scandaroon, is not eſteem'd much leſs confiderable 
than that of the Zaſt-India Company; but is, double, 
much more advantageous to England; in regard, it tales 
off much more of the Engliſh Manufactures than the other, 
which is chiefly carried on in Money. 

The Places reſerv'd for the Commerce of this Compi, 
are all the States of Venice, in the Gulf of Yeni; the 
State of Raguſa; all the States of the Grand Seignior, 
the Ports of the Levant and Mediterranean ; excepting Cu. 
thagena, Alicant, Barcelona, Valencia, Marſeilles, Tal = 
Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Palermo, Meſſina, = 
ta, Majorca, Minorca, and Corſica ; and other Places on the 
Coaſts of France, Spain, and Taly. ts 

South-Sea Cour Ax x. Many take this Cemps#) ' 
bliſh'd towards the Cloſe of the XVIIth Century, te nn, 
been originally intended, rather as a Political Cont”; 
for raifing a Fund of Money, to ſerve in the preii's 
fairs of the State, than as a real Eſtabliſhment for: 
of Commerce. For the Nation being exhauſted 
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*4is.no wonder the Phantom of a 
as with Fe 8 bring in the dec, 
ne Men; as the only Expedient to 
E ch Mose without diſſatisfy ing the People, alrea- 

** ich Subſidies, Ge. a 


during on the Coaſts of South America ; which 
2 the Thin 8 been apparently perverted to 
geßddes thats © es of the War, its Value was ſo lower'd, 


he 1 F al. probability have ſunk outright, but for 
bat it mu ged Help it met with in 1713. 


82280 
f 7/1recht, the Buſineſs of the French Af 
an LA was to furniſh the Spaniſh Weſt. In- 
One * was reſign'd to the Exgliſb, in favour of 
1 ich by this Turn reliev'd it ſelf 


land. 393 : . h h I» 12 4 com- 

is Company with the Saniards, com 
The Dae of Os. 50. to hold 30 Years ; during 
7 N the Company is to furniſh the Spaniſh Ane- 
phic th 144000 Negroes, of both Sexes, between fifteen 
" 5 gave Years of Age, ſound, Sc. and at the 
In 


| av half the Dues to the King of Spain, for 
es Lear, of the Farm, or Aſſn, It may be ad- 
q hat in conſideration of 200000 Piaſters, paid in Ad- 
1 to the King of Hain, to be reimburs d as the Dues 
0 Juring the fell ten Years, the Company is only to pa 
es for the 4000: The King's Due is 33 Piaſters ; per Head. 
TA. | | 1 | 
N chief Eſtabliſiment of the French Allienta Compa- 
was at Buenos Ayres, a Town of confiderable Trade on 
2 Coalt of South America. The South-Sea Company, who 
nithout changing their Name, took on em the Allieuta, or 
arm of Negoes, ee the ſame Eftabliſhment ; and 
dis here their Veſſels diſembark their Negroes, which they 
ad negotiated thro all the Coaſts of Africa within their 
rant. E a 1 | 
e Company, tis certain, ſet out with good Succeſs ; and 
8 wm. hogs ſtill better: fince, befides that the 
alue of their Stock the firſt five Years, roſe faſter, in pro- 
ortion, than that of any ather Company ; his Majeſty, at- 
r purchaſing 10000 l. terling therein, was pleas'd to con- 
Ieſcend to be their Governor, or firſt Director. For what re- 
nains of the Hiſtory of this Company, with that fatal Train 
pf romantic Companies it drew after it, we chuſc to refer to 
he Article BuBBLE. | 24 
Harborough Cour Axx. This Company is yet, Anno 
31:2, only in Embryo: Its Deſign is to ſet on foot an imme- 
liate Commerce between the Subjects of Eng * and thoſe 
pf his Majeſty's German Territories. The firſt Scheme was 
Lid in 1717; a Charter obtain'd ſome time after: The reſt 
bs in futuro. | a," 

The Weſt-India" Cour AxiEs, or thoſe of the Engli/h Co- 
Vries in North America, are of a lower Claſs than thoſe 
abovementioned ; and too numerous to be here deſcrib'd. 
Their Names are, the Hudſon's Bay Company, Virginia 
ompany, New England, New York, Penſylvania, New 
vlaud, Maſſachuſer, Connecticut, Bermudas, Tobago, and 

erolina Companies. See CoLony, and PLanTATION. 

Horch Darien Company, was eſtabliſh'd with a good 
Proſpect at Elinbhurgb, in 1699, for the Commerce of S. 
America. They ſent an Armament and a Colony, which 
they endeavour d to eſtabliſh in the Iſthmus of Darien, 
which parts N. and S. America: But the Erngh/p Miniſtry 
not thinking proper to avow and ſupport the firſt Succeſſes 
of the Company, which had alarm'd Spain, ever jealous of 


this part of her Territories, the Scorch Colony was diſpers d 


by the Spaniards in 1700 : And thus vaniſh'd the belt Pro- 
tt that ever was form ' d, for dif uting with that Nation 
the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Countries, — which ſhe pretends 
to exclude all other Nations. 
7 Dutch Cour ANIESõ. 
uch Eaſt. India Cour any, had its riſe in the midſt of 


the Struggle that People had for their Liberty: For the 
Shaniards having forbid | 


WP all their Ports; neceſſit inſpir'd ſome Zealanders to ſeek 
| new North-Eaſt Paſſage to China. 


one Ls proving unſucceſsful to three ſeveral Ar- 


394, 15973 a ſecond Company was form'd, un- 
P + _ of the Company 7 remote Parts; which, in 
295, took the ordinary Rout of the Portugueze to the In- 


vies a * 2 ” . . 
ey _ return d in two Year and a half's time with little 
U 


dut geod Hopes. 


Th 3 . 
— a, bn and a new one now juſt eſtabliſſid at Am- 


8 ited, equipp'd other Fleets; and theſe oc- 
N= Companies at „. Rurrer dam, in Zea- 
night de wuchs that the States began to apprehend they 

” = Prejudicial to each other: Under this Concern, 
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Aunum; and for all they furniſh be- M 
Kate of 4800 Per ? the Coaſt of China, Nangiſac in Japan, Malaca, Surat, 


all Commerce with em, and ſhur 


2 — 8 
_ „ — — tr 
— — 


they call'd all the Directors of the ſeveral Companies thge- 
ther, who all conſented to an Union, the Treaty whereof 
was confirmed by the States in 1602 : A very remarkable 
Epocha, as being that of the moſt ſolid and celebrated E- 
ftabliſhment of Commerce that ever was in the World. 

| Its firſt Capital was fix Millions fix hundred thouſand Flo- 
rins. It has 60 Directors divided into ſeveral Chambers; 20 
in that of Amſterdam, 12 in that of Zealand, 14 in that of 
Delpht and Rotterdam, and a like Number in thoſe at Sluys 


and Hor. As each Grant expires, the Company is oblig'd to 


Sha a new one, which it has already done four times 
nce the firſt ; viz. one in 1622, for 21 Years, like the firſt ; 
another for 21 Years, commencing in 1647 ; and a third in 
1665, for 25 Years; a fourth in Advance, commencing in 


1698, to end in 1740. Each Grant coſts the Company a 


confiderable Sum; that of 1647 coſt 1600000 Livres, and 
the. two following ones more. The laſt of 1698 was con- 
firm'd by a Placard of the States General, granting em .a 


Privilege excluſive. 
Their Factories, Reſidences, Cc. in the Eaſt- Indies, are 


almoſt infinite ; reaching from the Perſian Gulf to the 


Coaſts of China: the principal is that of Batavia, the Cen- 


tre of their Commerce: Here refides their General; with 
the State and Splendor of a ſovereign Prince; making War 
and Peace with the Eaſtern Kings and Emperors at pleaſure. 

The other more conſiderable FaQorics, are Taiounam on 


Amboyna, Banda, Siam, Moluctss, &c. Several on the 
Coaſt of Coromandel, and at IÞahan; Cape of Good Hope, 
&c, In all, they number 40 Factories and 25 Fortreſſes. 


They have the whole Trade of the Spicery in their own 
Hands. See SrIickR I. 


Dutch Weſt-India Cour any, eſtabliſh'd in 1621, with an 


excluſive Privilege to trade 24 Years along the Caaſts of 


Africa, between the 'Tropic of Cancer, and the Cape of Good 
Hape; and in America, from the South Point of Newfound- 


land, thro the Streights of Magellan, that of Maire, or 


others, to the Streig 
South Sea. 15 2 

The Directors are divided into five Chambers, (as in the 
Eaſt- India Company) out of which, 19 are choſen for the 
general Direction of Affairs. In 1647 the Company renew'd 
its Grant for 25 Years, but was ſcarce able to hold out the 
Term ; by reaſon of its great Loſſes, and Expenees in tak- 
ing the Bay of Todos los Santos, Fernambouc, and the great- 
eſt Part of Hraſil from the Portugueze. The Weakneſs of 
this Company, which had ſeveral times in vain attempted to 
be join'd to that of the Eaſt-Indies, occafion'd its Diffolu- 
tion at the Expiration of its Grant, 

In 1674, a new Company, compos'd of the antient Proprie- 
tors and their Creditors, was ſerrjed in the ſame Rights and 
Eſtabliſhment with the former; and ſtill ſubſiſts with Ho- 
nour: Their firſt Capital was about ſix Millions of Florins. 
Its principal Eſtabliſhments, are, one at Cape Vera, ano- 
ther im the Gold Coaſt of Africa, at Tabago, Curaſſao, &c. 
in America. | 5 
Dutch North Cour Axx has no excluſive Privilege; the 
Advantages of its Patent being of another kind, and very in- 
conſiderable. 

There are alſo in Holland, Companies for the Baltic Sea, 
the Fiſhery of Nova Zembla, David's Streig bis, and Green- 
laud : yet, none of their Fiſheries are interdicted to private 
Traders ; all the difference between theſe and the Companies 
conſiſting in this; that the former-may not go aſhore to cur 
their Fiſh in pieces, and melt their Lard ; but muſt bring 
their Luggage to Holland. See FIsRERx. 

Dutch Levant Company, In ſtrictneſs, there is no Le- 
vant Company in Holland : but the Commerce of the pri- 
vate Traders is ſo conſiderable, that the State has taken the 
Regulation thereof on it ſelf. 

To this End, they have eſtabliſh'd a Chamber of Direc- 
tion at Amſterdam, . of fix Deputies and a Regiſ- 
ter; who, under the Bourgomaſters, take care of every 
thing. relating to the Commerce of the Mediterranean : 
eſpecially that of Suirna and Conſtantinople. 

This Company names the Conſuls, appoints the Number 
and Strength of Convoys, terminates Differences among the 
Traders; and has a Right, on occaſion, to add new Regu- 


ts of Anian, both in the North and 


lations to the old ones; tho thoſe be of no force, till con- 


firm'd by the States-General. | 

| French Companits. | 
French Eaſt-India Coup any, was eſtabli ſn'd in 1664, with 

an excluſive Privilege, to trade for 30 Years in all the Seas 


of the Eaſt-Indies and South-Sea : No Adventurer to be 


admitted without 1000 Livres in Stock ; and Foreigners 
who had 20000 Livres in Stock, to be reputed Regnicolcs. 

The Patent grants em the Iſland of S. Madagaſcar ; and 
the King to be at one fifth of the 3 of the three 
firſt Armaments, without Intereſt; the Principal to be re- 
funded in ten Years ; or, if the Company find it loſes on the 
whole, the Loſs to fall on the King's fide. 
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pany began to flouriſh, 


% 


"The Capital Fund of the Company, whic 
niſh'd by the King, was ſeven or cight M 
but was to have been 15 Millions. 2 | 
In effect, tho no means were waking tn ſup 9 if on 

it ſti N f till hav 
pany, yet it till droop'd, and ſti ggle OD bing 


ſiſted ten Years without any change in its 
no longer able to diſcharge its Engagements, there were new 


Regulations concerted ; but to little pu ſe. At length, 
Things not being diſpoſed for a new Eft Tua Company, 
nor much good to be expected from the old one ; in 1708, 


the Miniſtry allow'd the Directors to treat with the rich 


Traders of S. Malo, and refign em their Privilege under 
—_ Conditions. "Under the Hands of theſe laſt, the Com- 


h was moſtly fur- 
illions of Livres, 


Its chief Factory is at 
Coaſt of Coromandel: This is the Refidence of the Direc- 


tor-General ; the other Factories are inconſiderable. The 
Merchandizes the Company brings into France, are Silks, 
Cottons, Spices, Coffee, Rice, Salt-petre 3 ſevera 
Gums and Drugs, Woods, Wax, printed Callicos, Muf- 


lins, £9c. 


French Weſt India Conrany, eftabliſh'd in 1664 : their 


and Seigniory of Canada, A. 


Charter gave 'em the Propert 0 
cadia, Antilles Hands, The of Cayonne, ad the Terra fir- 
ma of America, from the River o 


Orooncko; with an exclufiye Privile 1 
thoſe Places, as alſo of Senegal and the Coaſts of Guinea, for 


forty Years, only paying half the Duties. 

The Stock of the Company was ſo conſiderable, that inleſs 
than 6 Months, 45 Veſſels were equipp'd ; wherewith they 
took poſſeſſion of all the Places in their Grant, and ſettled a 
Commerce: yet it only ſubſiſted nine Years. In 1674 the 


Grant was revok'd, and the Co 
King's Dominions, as before ; t 
tions of the Adventurers. Th 

ly to the Poverty of the Company, occafion'd by its ſſes 
in the Wars with England, which had neceſſitated it to bor- 
row above a Million; and even to alienate its excluſive 
Privilege for the Coaſts of Guinea: but alſo to its having in 
'd its End; which was to recover the 


good meaſure anſwer 
Commerce of the Weſt-Indies from the Dutch, who had tore 


he King reimburſing the Ac- 


it from em: For the French Merchants being now accul- 


tom'd to traffick to the Antilles, by permiſſion of the Com- 
„were fo attach'd to it, that it was not doubted they 


any 
1 uld ſupport the Commerce after the Difſolution of the 


wo 
Company. . TY 

French Mi . Cour Ax, was firſt eſtabliſh'd in 1684, 
in favour of the Chevalier 4e la Salle; who r projected 
it in 1660, and being appointed Governor of t 
Frontignac, at the Mouth of that River, travell'd over the 
Country in the Year 1683, and return d to France to ſollicit 
the Eflabliſhment. This obtain'd, he ſet ſail for his new 
Colony, with four Veſſels loaden with Inhabitants, Sc. but 
entering the Gulf of Mexico, did not, it ſeems, know the 


River that had coſt him ſo much fatigue ; but ſettled on 


another River, unknown ; where his Colony periſh'd by de- 
grees: ſo that in 1685 there were not 100 Prates remain- 
ing. Making ſeveral Expeditions to find the Miſſiſipi, he 
was kill'd in one of 'em by a Long who mutiny'd againſt 
him: whereupon the Colony was diſpers'd and loſt, M. Ha- 


| berville afterwards ſucceeded hetter ; he found the Mi/i/*ppt, 


built a Fort, and ſettled a French Colony: But he being 
E "tis ſaid, by the Intrigues of the Spaniard, who 
ear'd ſuch a gr pes ; in 1712, M. Crouzat had the 
whole Property of trading to the French Territories, call'd 


Louiſiana, granted him for 15 Years. 


Con AN of the Weſt. In 171), the Sieur Crouzat ſur- 
render'd his Grant; and in the ſame Year a new Company 
was erected, under the Title of Company of the Weſt : To 
which, beſides every thing granted to the former Company, 
was added the Commerce of Caſtor, enjoy d by the Canada 


Company from the Year 1706, but N in 171). In 


this Eſtabliſhment, an equal View was had to the Finances, 
and the Commerce of the Nation: And accordingly, part 
of the Conditions of its Eſtabliſhment regarded the ſettling a 
Colony, a Trade, £9c. the other the venting part of the Bills, 
call d Bulls of State; which could no longer ſubſiſt on their 
prom Footing. The former are no more than are uſual in 
uch Eſtabliſhments : for the latter, the Actions are fix'd at 
five hundred Livres; each payable in Bills of State: The 


Actions to be eſteem'd as Merchandize ; and in that Quali- 


ty to be bought, ſold, and traffick' d. The Bills 

which make the Fund of the Actions, to be , Tn 
early Revenue. To m= the finiſhing hand to the Company 

in 1717 its Fund was fix'd at an hundred Million of Livres: 

which being fill'd, the Caſh was ſhut up. 

India Company. The Junction of che former Company 
with that of Canada, was immediately follow'd by its Union 
with that of Senegal; both, in the Year 1718, by an Arret of 
Council, which at the ſame time granted the new Company 
the Commerce of Caſtor, and made ir Miſtreſs of the N egro 
or Guinea Trade, to the French Colonies in America. f 


7 > 


Ponichery, or Pondichery, on the 


ral Kinds of 


f the Amazons to that of 
e for. the Commerce of 


untries above reunited to the 


is Revocation was owing part- 


e Fort of 


Nothing was now wanting to its Perſe a3... 
with the Zaſt- India Grieg: and wink Ok but a, bag 
Domingo, which were effected; the two firſt; of Chin ad 
third in 1720. This Union of the Eaſt. Takia. J!, wit 

pany with the Company of the Weſt, occa Kon d ©h 
of the Name, and it was henceforth call d the 5, an Alter 
The Reaſons of the Union, were the ay Canem 
two former to carry on their Commerce the wt of the 
they had contracted in the Indies, eſpecial] mmen che 
any; Complaints whereof had been ſent 5 the E 
ſudians, which diſcredited the Compa am by the 
durſt not appear any longer at Surat Lan? that they 
Care they took, to diſcharge their En agem Ys the line 
2 N their to the Niese 7 ber 

Malo, in confideration of a tenth i 4 
ä their Ships. A Poi af del 

The antient Actions of the Co | 

were not at Par when this B . eh "ic 
it was compleated, were riſen to 300 fer Con ited, ere 
pected Succeſs, gave occa ſion to conclude the Which ues 
of the united Companies would not bear lef; 88 Ache 
Concourſe of Subſcribers was ſo great, that red't, The 
time there were above fifty Millions ſubſcrib'g "the Monty 
twenty five Million Actions which were granted : The 64 
Company, beyond the 100 Millions of Stock > td Ind 
pany of the eſt, being fill'd as ſoon as the Bog 
open'd ; to ſatisfy the Earneſtneſs of the Subſcriber, . 
Stock was increas'd by ſeveral Arrets to three hunde, — 
lions. Credit ſtill increaſing, the new Actions rof 2 
per Cent. and thoſe of the antient Company of the . 
1900 per Cent. an exorbitant Price, to which no 2 


y 


pany ever roſe. 
Its Condition was now ſo flouriſhing, that in 1719 it of 


fer'd the King to take a Leaſe of all his F, | 
Years, at the Rate of three Millions five * =: 
Livres per Aunum, more than had been given befire ; a 
to lend his Majeſty twelve hundred Millions to pat 
Debts of the State: Theſe Offers were ucce * g 
the King, in conſideration hereof, granted a al 7 
Privileges of the ſeveral Grants of the Companies wind 
to that Company, to the Year 1770: On condition, hows 
ever, of diſcharging all the Debts of the old Euſt Ius 
Compa » without any DeduQion at all. The Loan > 
twelve hundred Millions not being ſufficient for the Occaſam 
of the State, was augmented, three Months afterwads, vid 
three hundred Million more ; which, with the former Loa, 
and another of one hundred Million before, made fixteen bus 
dred Millions : for which the King was to pay Intereſt at 
the Rate of three per Cent. 
The Duke of Orleans, in February 1720, did the (ant 
2 the Honour to preſide in their Aſſembly, where he made 
everal Propoſals to 'em on the Part of the King: the pris 
cipal was, that they ſhould take on 'em the Charge aol 
bo ro of the Royal Bank. This was accepted of 
— 2 — of the Finances, wa 
ing, In — | 
ny and Bank — 1 e " T1 
This Union, which, it was propoſed, would have been 
mutual belp to both thoſe famous Eſtabliſhments, proved 
the fatal Point from whence the Fall of both commenc d: 
From this time, both the Bank- Bills and the AQions of de 
Company began to fall: in effect, the firſt periſh'd ab 
Jutely, and the other had been drawn along with it, but i 
———— Precautions taken for its Support. 
he firſt Precaution was the revoking the Office of [nſpetiar 
General, and obliging Mr. Za to quit the Kingdom: Tis 
antient Directors were diſcarded, and new ones ſubſtituted; 
and, to find the bottom of the Companies Affairs, it was cr 
der d, they ſhould give an account of what they had reccirh 
and disburs d; both on the account of the Company, ands 
the Bank, which they had had the Management of near? Year 
Another Precaution to come at the State of the Comput 
was by S diſtinguiſh the lawful ARiovane 
from the Mi/i/ippi Extortioners ; whoſe immenſe Ricdek 
as well as their criminal Addreſs in realifing their Ace 
either into Species or Merchandize, were become 10 tal 
the State; in order, if poſſible, to ſecure the b At 
venturers their Stock. jon was mit 


. o this end, an Inquiſiti 
into their Books, Ec. by Perſons appointed by the Kung 
And the new Directors, or, as they were called Regiſeuk 
began ſeriouſly to look about for their Commerce ab'9 7 
he French have had ſeveral other Companies; Þ. 
whereof have fallen of themſelves, the reſt upon the Fa 
ration of their Grants : as, the f 
Baſtion Comrany of France, which was, at firſt, a 10 
le Aſſociation of two Merchants of 2 in the l 
entury, for fiſhing of Coral in the Gulf of Sr Ce 
on the Coaſt of Barbary, on the Frontiers of Agier * 10 
nis. Having obtained leave of the Sultan S il 
make an Eſtabliſhment, and having likewiſe rein F 
the Mooriſh Princes of the Country; in 156! ne” 
a little Fort, called the Baſtion of France, hence " The 


pany took its Name. 


2+EE8s 


Ee EEE 


= EE 


228 


| not being ſucceſsful, a new Grant 

he firlt Gare III. in 5 to new Undertakers: 
Av In to flouriſh, and the Colony conſiſted of 
10 0 N — © the Death of their Governor in 1633, gave 
50 0 a cover d. | Pw $49 1 | 
em | Blow oe ener chad fince endeavour'd to ſet 
Several © Coral on its antient Foot, but hitherto in vain. 
; fiſhing" v, was eſtabliſn d in 1685 + Its Grant ex- 
A * .- -ontinued its Trade of Negroes, by the 
din 1795) - n, under the Name of Aſtenta Company, 
jng's T gr when, by the Treaty of Utrecht, that 


„„ the ſame with that of Senegal, un- 
hey =o It was eſtabliſh'd in 1664, —. 


per Ye Grant of this laſt, we hear no more o the 
U 


. e oy f NG any of Senegal 
ar; 9 * . with the Aienta 


2. Cour 9 eſtabliſh'd in 1628, for the Commerce 


4 iy 
n ung negleied ; and was taken by the Engliſh in 1710, 


4 to em by the Treaty of Utrecht. F 

7 1 r eſtabliſh'd in 1670; but its 
jivilege revok'd in 1684. 1 ö 

French North COMPANY, eftabliſh'd in 1669, and expi- 

with its Grant in 1690. ; | 

F Domingo COMPANY, eftabliſh'd in 1698, for fifty Years; 
arry'd on with honour to the Year 1720, and then unite 
\ the India Company. ? 

aniſh, &c. Coup ANI ES. | 

Daniſh North Cour any, was eſtabliſh d at Copenhagen, in 
647 : Its Eſtabliſhments are very confiderable in Norway; 

ades which, it ſends Veſſels to Varanger, whence they 
nvey their Merchandizes by Land into the Daniſh Lap- 
1nd ; and by Sledges drawn by Rein- Deer, into the Muſco- 
ite Lapland. It ſends others for Borandai and Siberia; 

here its Agents take em up, and convey em, in like manner, 
Sledges, to Panigorod, the Capital of this Part of the 
ſuſcooite Empire. | | 

I. Cmm ditice it ſends thither are Rixdollars, To- 
acco, and Linnens; it returns Neef but Furs and Skins. 

Daniſh and Cour any, eftabliſh'd in the ſame Lear 
rich the North 8 Its chief Factory is Kirkebar, a 

je Town in that Iſland. 

"Dani Euſt India Cour any, eſtabliſh'd in the middle 
ff the XVIIth Century; their chief Factory is at Tringue- 
halt, whither they ſend two or three Veſſels every Year. 

Levant Coup ANY of the Genoeſe, eſtabliſn'd in 1664, and 
* * the Port; notwithſtanding the Oppoſition of 

e French, | 

Its chief Commerce was to be in Pieces of ; Sols, which 
the Genoeſe had before furniſh'd the Turks withal; tho in 
the French Name, and under their Banner; they were now 
to do it under their own Banner : And accordingly, while 
he Humour of theſe Pieces laſted, as they ſerwd not only 
or Money, but were likewiſe uſed by the Greek and Turk- 
Women of the Iſlands, as Ornaments in their Head-dreſs, 
t the bottom of their Veſts, or Petticoats, which were co- 
4 vitk em; the 2 ſucceeded well enough: But 
p. being decried in 1670, the Company as lan- 
a 1 fince ; and can now ſcarce ſupport a miſerable 
: fer, of Ships, is a ſort of Fleet of ſeveral Merchant- 
1 cls, who make a kind of Charter-Party among them- 
15 1 Nee under ſeveral Clauſes and Conditions tend- 
, ul 4 br — they engage not to quit one 
— o defend each other reciprocally, during their 


Theſe Aſſociations, in the Mediterranean, are call'd Con- 
* See CoxskRVR. | 
* * = Conditions of the Charter-Party, are, that ſuch 
A. mall be own'd Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and Coun- 
oy miral. That thoſe which bear no Guns, ſhall pay ſo 
* per Cent. of their Cargo, for the Expences of the Ad- 
1 rad that ſuch and ſuch Signals ſhall be obſerved ; that 
* 7 e attack'd, the Damages ſhall be reimburs'd by the 
. z * N Sc. See CARTER - Party. 


Rule 3 or Fellowſhip, in Arithmetick, is a 


tots, or Loſſes, belon 


lates in : ; | 
any Enterprize, in proportion to the Stock each 


ntrib 
dee f ured thereto, and the time that Stock was in Bank. 
ELLOWSH1FP, 


hang, ur, in War, is a little Bod add 
aded by a Captain. See C E y of Infantry, com 


3 
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diſcover, or aſcertain the Share of tbe 
ging to the ſeveral Partners, or Aſſo- 


CES — — 
9 ye" n 2 „„ 
* * 0 ä - * —_ W * „ 


COM 
"The Proerh Gta Wed N for Horſe, ot Foot ; 
t the En.gi/e appropriate | erm to a Com 
of Horſe. See Tuche, 5 8 gel ORs 1 80 
The Number of Men in a Company is uncertaiiij; in the 
ordinary Regiments tis 50, in the Guards more. See Rx- 
GIMENT, and Guo. F 
In the French Guards the Company is 120, in the Swiſs 


Companies not imbodied into Regiments, are called Jude- 
fenden Compuni e. TT 
The French have their Free Companies, who never enter 
the Body of any Regiment; and 4 of Ordonnance, 
who in like manner never enter the Body of a Regiment, 
but conſiſt of the Gens 4 Armes and Light-Horſe. They 


wers inſtituted by Charles VII. who choſe out fifteen Cap- 


tains, under each of whom was to be 100 Lances, or Men 
at Arms, each Man at Arms to receive Pay for fix Perſons, 


himſelf 1 Number ; the reſt to three Archers on 
Horſeback, a Cutler, and a Servant. 


COMPARATES, COMPARATA, in Logic, the Terms 
or Subjects of a yay ba ; or the two Things compared 
to each other. See Come ARISON. 1 

COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that Branch of Anatomy 
which conſiders, the ſame Parts of different Animals, with 
relation to the particular Structure, and Formation which is 
moſt ſuited to the, manner of living, and the Neceſſities of 
every Creature. See Axaromr.. 


Thus, in the Comparative Anatomy of Stomachs, for in- 


tance; it is remarkable, that thoſe Creatures which have 
the Opportunities of frequent feeding, have their Stomachs 
Fer ſmall, in compatiſon to ſome Creatures of prey, which, 
probably, my be under a neceflity of faſting a long time; 
and therefore have Stomachs large enough to hold Food ſuffi- 
cient; for ſuch a time. See STomacn, Rovminartion, Cc. 
However, in the common uſe of the Term, Comparative 
Anatomy is underſtood of any Anatomy of Brutes; whether 
with any immediate reference of their Structure to that of 
other Animals, or not. 

CompARATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is an Inflexion be- 
tween the Pofitive and Superlative Degrees; whoſe effect is, 
to ſet a thing above or beneath the Level of another. See 
DzcREE. 1 

The Latins {s'd their Comparative Degree by a 
ticular Termination of their Adjecti ves, —4 Participlcs ; 
wherein they are follow'd by the Engliſb, tho by few other 
of the modern Languages. _ 4 WR 

The French form moſt of their Comparatives, by adding 
the Participles plus, moins, and aui; the aliens by piu, 
meno, &c. as the Thing is to be rais'd, lower'd, or equall'd 
to another, 2 | 

COMPARISON, parallel; the Relation of two Perſons 
or Things, confider'd as oppoſed, or ſet before each other, 
in order to find wherein they agree or differ; or wherein 
one has the Advantage of the L. 9 

Cour AR ISOxN, in Rhetorick, is a Figure, or rather Place, 
in Speech, whereby two Things are conſider'd with regard to 
ſome third, which is common to them both. See Fic6vas, 


and Pracs. 


Thus, Cicer. Topic. Catoni licuit ſequi bellum civile, igi- 
tur & Ciceroni licebit. Tas allow'd Cato to engage in ihe 
Civil Wars, therefore it may be allow'd Cicero: where, to 
enge e in the Civil Wars is common to both. 

ere are three Kinds of Compariſon ; the firſt 2 majori, 
i. e. from the Major to the Minor, as that of Cicero againſt 
Anthony, Quid feceris domi tuæ, cum alienæ tam ſis inſolens, 
Or that of Terence; Quem feret, /i parentem non fert ſuum, 
From the ſame Place, Ovid endeavours to appeaſe Cæſar. 


Cur ego pofſe negem leniri Cæſaris iras 
Cum 2 mites hoſtibus eſſe Deos 2 


The ſecond 4 minori, i. e. from the Minor to the Major: 
Thus Cicero, Majores noſtri {pe mercatoribus, ac navicula= 
toribus injurioſins tractatis, bella gefſerunt ; vos tot civium 
Romanorum millibus uno nuntio atque uno tempore necatis 
quo tandem animo efſe gebetis ? 3 

The third 4 pari; as when we contend that what ob- 
tains in one 1 ought to obtain in another of the ſame 
Kind: Thus, *Twas & Law, that he who kill his Father 


ſhould be ſew'd up in a Sack and thrown into a River; there- 


fore, he who kill'd his Mother dæſerves the ſame Puniſhment. 


Capto tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto, Maxime, canam 
u captas alterius ; jam ſumus ergo pares. 

Mane ſalutatum venio, tu diceris iſe, 

Ante ſalutatum : jam ſumus ergo pares, &c. 


Mart. Lib. It, 


Cour An iso of eat, an Act of the Mind, whereby it 
compares its Ideas one with another, in reſpect of Extent, 
* Time, Place, or any other Circumſtances. See Int a, 

his Operation of the Mind is the Ground of Relations. 
Sce RELATION, 


Beee Brutes 
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COM 


Brutes feem not to have this Faculty in any great degree: 1. 1 . | | 

Then love: probably, . Ideas ditin — 2 but the Rudder is to be ditected accordingly 
e e Circum- he C 

ects themſelves : The Power of South-Weſt, i. e. South · Weſt 3 to the South; 


cannot compare them farther than as to 
ſtances amexed to the Ob 
comparing general Id 
robably conjecture t 
ENERAL Terms, &c. 


COMPARTIMENT, or COMPARTMENT, a Defign 


| . il different Figures, diſpos'd with Symme- 
N 1 an 9 Plafond, Panes of Glaſs, or annels 


| of folnzry, the Squares of a Cieling, Se. 


A Compartiment of Tiles, is an Arrangement of white and 
red Tiles varniſh'd, 4 the Decoration of the Covering of a 


Roof. | 


The Term Compartiment is alſo uſed in Painting : Thus, 
we ſay, all the Tirki/h and Mooriſh Paintings are only Com- 
partiments : The fine Bindings of Books are in Comparti- 


ments, &c. 


ComrAanrTIMENT, in Heraldry. See PaxTITION. 


COMPARTITION, in Architecture, the uſeful and 
raceful Diſtribution of the whole Ground-Plot of an Edi- 


fie, into Rooms of Office, of Reception, or Entertainment. 


See DisTRIBUTION, Hovsz, Oc. 


Compartition makes one of the great Diviſions of the Art 


of Building. See BUILDING. 


COMPASS. The Mariners, or Nautical Cour Ass, is an 
Inſtrument uſed by Pilots, to direct the Courſe of their 


. 


Ships. See Couasz, NAv1iGATION, Sc. 


It conſiſts of a Box, which includes a magnetical Needle, 
that always turns to the North; excepting for a little De- 
clination, which is various in various Places, and even at 
various Times, in the ſame Place, See NREZ DTR, and Va- 


RIATION, 


In the middle of the Box is fix'd a 


(286) 


eas, which we obſerve in Men, we may 
hey have not at all. See An&rRACT, 


dicular Piyot, ſhewn by the Needle, 


rallel to a Line drawn from the Head t th , 
t 
be found on the Chart between the South. Wag lf ech 
rh-Y and 
ſo as that a Line from the South - Weſtt "gs he 
ſwer the Mark on the middle of the fide of yh, 
is all that is requir'd. See Sarting, Cn a © Box, 7% 
4 1 r Inſtrument of confers, 
urveyin „ Dialling, Se. 4 
— G. ‚ 1225 2 vee un virn 
Its Structure, in the main, is the ſame with 
Mariner Compaſs ; conſiſting, like that, of a gala of thy 
dle: The principal difference conſiſts in this th, zd Neg 
the Needle's being fitted into the Card, and fl male 
on a Pivot, it here plays alone; the Card bein. With ie 
the bottom of the Box, and a Circle divided 15 an 9 
grees on the Limb. See Tab. Surveying. Pi 10 305 he 
This Inſtrument is of obvious uſe to Igel, 
rect em in their Road; and to Miners, to ſhey * 0 
way to dig, c. Bur it has other Uſes tho 0 "M ada 
more conſiderable. 1 1 0 5 ealy, ye 
1. To take the Declination of a Wall by the Con 
Apply that fide of tho Compaſs whereon the North fn ut 
along the fide of the Wall ; 'the Number of Deo. it 
which the North End of the Needle fixes will bk 90 
clination of the Wall, and on that fide; e be be 
North Point of the Needle tends towards the Ul * 
Wall may be ſhone on by the Sun at Noon; if 1 6 th 
50 Degrees, counting from the North towards the Fa * 
Declination is ſo many 1 from South towards F 1 
But fince the Needle it ſelf declines from the Nah 
wards the Weſt, with us, 1303 it muſt be noted that 2 
trie ve the Irregularity, 1 FN be always added to the Dep ke 
when the Declination of the Wil, 


uſs z 


which bears a Card, or Paſtboard, on whoſe upper Surface towards the Eaſt ; on the contrary, when the Declination 


are deſcrib'd ſeveral concentric Circles ; the outm 
which is divided into 360 Degrees; the ot 
anſwering to the 32 Winds. See WI np. 


' In the Centre of this Card is fitted a Braſs Cone, or Cap, 
a little concave, which plays at liberty on the Pivot; and 
along, in the Thickneſs of the Card, is fitted the Needle, 
which is cover'd over with a Glaſs, that its Motions may be 
obſerv'd : The whole is inclos'd in another Box ; where it 


is ſuſtain'd by braſs Hoops, to keep the Needle horizontal. 


See it repreſented, Tab. Navigation, Fig. 1. 

The Needle, which is, as it were, the Soul of the Com 
Faſt, is made of a thin Plate of Steel, in form of a Lo- 
zenge : the middle being cut out, fo as to leave nothing but 
the endes and an Axis in the middle, to which the 
Cap is fitted. To animate, or touch it, it muſt be rubb'd 
on a good Loadſtone: that End intended for the North 
Point on the North Pole of the Stone, and that for the South 
Point on the South Pole. In rubbing it, care muſt be taken 
to begin firit in the middle of the Lozenge, drawing it gent- 
ly to the acute Angle of the Lozenge intended for the 
North ; never ſuffering it to ſtay at the End when arrived 
there, nor drawing it back again from the End to the Mid- 
dle, but rubbing it a ſecond, and even a third time, in the 
ſame manner as the firſt, only beginning a little further and 
further from the North Point: Some ſay, the Stone and 
Needle mult be ſo diſpoſed as that the Line of the Rub be 
in the Direction of the Meridian. See Macnexr. 

The Invention of the Cour ass is uſually aſcrib'd to Fla- 
vio de Melphe, or Flavio Gioia a Neapolitan, about the 
Year 1302 : and hence it is, that the Territory of Princi- 

ato, which makes a part of the Kingdom of Naples, where 
te was born, bears a Compaſs for its Arms. | 

Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus a Venetian, making a 
Journey to China, brought back the Invention with him in 


1260: What confirms this Conjecture, is, that at firſt they 


uſed the Compaſs in the ſame manner as the Chineſe ſtill do; 
i. e. they let it float on a little piece of Cork, inſtead of 
ſuſpending it on a Pivot. "Tis added, that their Emperor 
Chiningus, a celebrated Aſtrologer, had the Knowledge of 
it 1120 Years before Chriſt. The Chineſe only divide their 
Compaſs into 24 Points, 

Fauchet relates ſome Verſes of Guyot de Provence, who 
lived in France about the Year 1200, which ſeem to make 
mention of the Compaſs under the Name of Marrinette, or 
Mariner's Stoxe ; which ſhewsit to have been uſed in France 
near 100 Years before either the Melphite or Venetian. The 
French even lay claim to the Invention from the Flower de 
Lis, wherewith all Nations ſtill diſtinguiſh the North Point 
of the Card. | ; 

With as much Reaſon Dr. Wallis aſcribes it to the Engliſh, 
from its Name Compaſs, whereby moſt Nations call it ; and 
which he obſerves, 1s uſed in many Parts of England to fig- 
nify a Circle. 

he Uſe of the Sea. Cour Ass is cbvious. For, the Courſe 
a Ship is to fail in, being known by the Chart ; and the 
Compaſs fo placed, as that the two parallel Sides of the 
ſquare Box be diſpos d according to the length of the Ship, 
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er into 32 Points, 


oft of towards the Weſt, the Declination of the Needle to be {1 


trated. See DzcrinaTION., 
2. To rake an Angle with the Cour ass. Suppoſe the ln 
le requird be DAE, (Tab. Surveying, Fig. 11.) apply 
that fide of the Compaſs whereon the North is mark d to dn. 
of the Lines AD; when the Needle reſts, obſerve the I). 
rees at which its North Point ſtands, which ſuppoſe $04 
many Degrees does the Line decline from the Meridian 
In the ſame manner take the Declination of the Line AR, 
which ſuppoſe 2159 ſubtract 809. from 215, the Remainde 
is 135 3 which ſubtracted from 180, there will remain 3; 
the quantity of the Angle requir'd. ; 
But if the difference between the Declination of the tus 
Lines exceed 1809; in that Caſe, 180% muſt be ſubtracted 


from that difference: the Remainder is the Angle requirl 


For the Method of laying this down on Paper. See Por 
TING. 


Note, In meaſuring ＋ * by the Compaſ, there nech 


not any regard be had to the Variation; that being ſuppos! 
the ſame in all the Lines of the Angles. : 

Fa To take the Plot of a Field by the Comp Ass. Sup 
pole the Field A, B, C, D, E, (Fig. 12.) for the greaz 
accuracy let there be two Sights fitted to the Meridian Line 
of the 2 place it horizontal, and thro the Sights 
look along the Side A B, or a Line parallel to it; ap 
plying the Eye to the Sight at the South-Point of the (un. 
Faſt. Draw a rough Sketch of the Field by the Eye, ad 
on the correſponding Line enter down the Degree to which 
the Needle points, which ſuppoſe 90; meaſure the lergi 
of the Side, and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 Chain. 

In this manner proceed with all the reſt of the Sides d 
the Field; the Sides which ſuppoſe 70, 65, 50, 50,94 Chaim; 
and the Angles which ſuppoſe 30, 100, 1 30,2 40, zoo Degrees 

To protract the Field, ſet down the ſeveral Angies ch. 
ſerv'd, one after another, and ſubtract the leſſer from the 
next greater : thus will you have the quantity of the ſeveral 
Angles, and the length of the Lines that include them. Ft 
the reſt ſee ProrTinG, and PROTRAcTING. a 

Note, All the Angles of the Figure taken together, * 
make twice as many right Angles, abating two; if no Mi 
take have been committed. 

Azimuth Come Ass, differs from the common Ser Cue 
in this; that there is faſten'd, on the round Box 2 
the Card is, a broad Circle A B, (Tab. Navigation, Fig = 
one half whereof is divided into 90 Degrees, and tho wi 
divided diagonally into Minutes: bc is an Index moves 


j d moving 0 
on b, having a Sight, ba, erected omen. on de wig 


a Hinge. From the upper part of the Si | 

of — AE is falten Ta 1 hyporhenuſal Lute Fung 1 
to give a Shadow on a Line in the middle of the lade, 
th two Threzch 


right Angles to each other on the Card. 


fitted with its Card, graduated Circle, and Index, 8 bo 1 
the braſs Hoops BB, and thoſe Hoops faſten | 
Box CC. Tit 


3 


CO M 

| "4 oath Cotar 488, is for fuiding the Sun's the Head arch'd ; Which, by its Spring, opens the Com pn. 
of ME: 0 * Amplitude; and thence: the Va- ſes; the opening being Aires by a ole apy ry 27 
magoetical _ fr ID -toone Leg and let thro' the other, work'd with a Nur. 
arjon of de — be ſor an Am licude at Sun-riling,/ or Clock - makers Cour av8:8 are very ſubſtantial, ſerving to cut 

Oele dee Noon, dpply the Came of the Index - Paiboard,, Braſs, Ce. jointed. like the common Compaſſes 
af Azimuth elt Point of the Kal, wichin the Bos ; ſo that with a Quadrant, or Bow, as the Spring Compaſſes; only 
che, on the Edge of the Car and thoſe on the its uſe different ; as ſerving here, to, keep the Inſtrument 
Lanes ervation be for the firm at any openi 2 Bi 
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afide of the ing, or an Azimuth in the Afternoon, 
Ar uf 2 right againſt the Eaſt Point of 
and make the Lines within the Box concur with 
the Card, che Card: The Inſtrument thus fitted for Obſer- 
the Index h e towards the Sun, till the Shadow 
bread 4e fall directly on the Slit of the Sight, and 
of the T that is along the middle. of the Index 3 then 
_—_ Edge of the Index cut the De and Minute 

2 5 imuth from the North or South. 


. 1. than 45% from the South, and the Index ic 
1 = = it will paſs off the Diviſions of the 

nb: the Inſtrument, therefore, in this Caſe, muſt be 
p_ juſt a quarter Of the _—_— z i. e. the Centre of the 
adi) be plac'd on the North or South Point of the 
> according as the Sun is from you; and then the Edge 

1 cat the Degree of the magnetic Azimuth, or Sun's Azi- 

uud from the North, as before. See Amerivups. 
"The Sun's magnetical Amplitude thus found, the Varia- 
le is thus e Ss £ = * 

ing out at Sea the 15th of May 1715, in 45* N. 

Regs give me the Sun's Latitude 19% North, and his 
Faſt Amplitude 27% 25; North: By the Azimuth Fer 7 
find the Sun's magnetical Amplitude at his riſing a 
ting; and find he riſes, u. g. between the Cad and 63d Deg- 
egg from the North towards the Eaſt: Point of the 
mpaſt, i. e. between the 27th and 28th Deg. reckoning 
from the Eaſt. Dada in * £ 6 

The magnetical Amplitude, therefore, being here equal 
to the true one, the Needle has no Variation: But if the 
Sun at his rifing ſhould have appear d between the 52d and 
53d Deg. from the North towards the Eaſt z bis magneti- 
cal Amplitude would then be between 3) and 38 Deg. i. e. 
about 10 Deg. greater than the true Amplitude: therefore, 
the Needle would vary about 10 Deg. North-Eafterly. 

If the magnetical Eaſt Amplitude found by the Inſtru- 
ment, ſnould be leſs than the true Amplitude, their Diffe- 
rence would ſtiew the Variation of the Needle Eafterly. - 

If the true Eaſt- Amplitude be Southwardly, as alſo the 
magnetical Amplitude and this laſt be the greater; the Va- 
riation of the Needle will be North-Weſt, and vice verſa. 

What has heen ſaid of North-Eaſt Amplitudes, holds al- 
ſo of South-Weſt Amplitudes. And what of South-Eaſt Am- 
plitudes, holds of North-Weſt Amplitudes. See AurLirupx. 

Laſtly, if Amplitudes be found of different Denomina- 
tions, v. g. if the true Amplitude be 6 Deg. North, and the 
magnetical 1 5 Deg. South; the Variation, which 
in this Caſe is North-Weſt, will be equal to the Sum of the 
magnetical and true Amplitudes ; Underſtand the fame for 
Weſt Amplitudes. Fil | 

The Variation may likewiſe be found from the Azimuth : 
but in that Caſe, the Sun's Declination, Latitude of the 
Place, and his Altitude muſt be given, that his true Azi- 
muth may be found. See Azuvrn. 

Cour 488 of Proportion. See Sxcron. 


Cour Ass. Dials, are ſmall Dials, fitted in Boxes, for the 
Pocket, ro ſhew the Hour of the Day by direction of the 
Needle; which ſhews how to place them right by turning 
the Dial about, till the Cock or Style ſtand directly over the 
Needle, and point up to the Northward ; but edel can ne- 
rer be very exact, becauſe of the Variation of the Needle it 
ſelf. See Dr Ar. TS 
lj OMPASSES, or Pair of COMPASSES, a Mathemati- 
1 alleamdent, uſed for the deſcribing of Circles, meaſuring 
t 4 Binn, of Points, Lines, dc. See CiacLE, Lins, Ec. 
10 0 ere Com ues conſiſt of two Sranches or Legs, of 
1 4 ” 5, or other Metal, pointed at bottom; and a-top 
pin * Rivet, whereon they move, as on a Centre. 

* 2 a of Compaſſes is aſcrib'd to Calus, Nephew 
Us by his Sifter, whom the Poets ſay, Dedalus 


Kill'd out of envy, 


© have Compaſſes now 1 I 
b 4 of various Kinds and Contrivan- 
by A modate to the various Uſes they are intended 


Azimuth 


M „ ſo 1 1 in- 
* ns n within- ſide, as to take an 
an 


Compagsrs hoſ i 
words tou; » Whole Legs are a little bent out- 
= towards the top: fo that _ hut, only the Points 


af U 
. 


note, that if, when the Compaſs is thus placed, the 


two other Points, beſides the uſual ones ; the 


one carrying a drawing Pen-point, the other a Porte Craion z 
both adjuſte ſo as —— and, and ſo be in the way of 
{,uſe; or out of it, as occaſion requires: | 

The Points of ſmall: Compaſſes are tetper'd by a Lamp 
and Blow-pipe, heating em red-hot z when cold they are 
hard: The larger are temper'd by a charcoal Fire and a 


Blow. pipe, heating them to a Cherry-colour, then plunging 


them in Water, See TzmyrrING. 


Come Ass Es of three Branches. Their Structure is like 
that of the common Compaſſes, ſetting aſide the Exceſs of a 
Leg: Their uſe is to take three Points at once; and ſo to 
form Triangles ; to lay down three Poſitions of a Map to be 
copied at once, &c. | 


- » Trifſefting Cour asszs, the Invention of M. Tarragon, for 


the Triſſection of Angles, geometrically. See TxISSECTIOx. 
The Iuſtrument conſiſts of two central Rules, and an Arch 
of a Circle of 120 Deg. immoveable, with its Radius: The 


Radius is faſten d with one of the central Rules, like the two 


Legs of a Sector, that the central Rule may be carried thro” 


all the Points of the Circumference of the Arch. The Ra- 


dius and Rule to be as thin as poſſible, and the Rule faſten'd 
to the Radius hammer'd cold, to acquire an Elaſticity : 
The breadth of the other central Rule, to be triple the 
breadth of the Radius, In this Rule to be a Groove, with 
a Dove-tail, to be faſten'd on it, for its Motion: In the Cen- 
tre of each Rule muſt likewiſe be a Hole. See the Journ. 
de Scavans, Spt. 1688. | | 

- Beam Cour Asszs, conſiſt of a long Branch, or Beam, 
carrying two braſs Curſors; the one fix d at one end, the 
other ſliding along the Beam, with a Screw to faſten it, on 
occaſion. To the Curſors may be ſcrew'd Points of any 


Kind ; whether Steel, for Pencils, or the like. It is uſed to 


draw large Circles, take great Extents, £9c. 

+ Elliptick Cour AssESs. Their uſe is to draw Ellipſes, or 
Ovals of any kind: They conſiſt of a Beam A B, (Plate 
Geom. Fig. 2.) about a Foot long, bearing three Curſors ; 
to one of which may be ſcrew'd Points of any kind : to the 
bottom of the other two are rivetted two ſliding Dove-tails, 
adjuſted in Grooves made in the croſs Branches of the Beam. 
The Dove-tails having a Motion every way, by turning a- 
bout the long Branch, go backwards and forwards along the 
. Croſs: ſo that when the Beam has gone half way about, 
one of theſe will have mov'd the whole length of one of the 
Branches; and when the Beam has got quite round, the 
fame Dove- tail has got back the whole * of the Branch. 
Underſtand the ſame of the other Dove-tail. 

Note, the Diſtance between the two ſliding Dove-tails, is 
the Diftance between the two Foci of the Elliphs ; fo that 
by changing that diſtance, the Ellipfis will be rounder or 
flenderer. Under the Ends of the Branches of the Cro's, 
are placed four Steel Points to keep it faſt, 

e uſe of this Compaſs is eaſy; by turning round the long 
Branch, the Ink, Pencil, or other Point, will draw the Ellip- 
fis requir'd. Its Figure ſhews both its Uſe and Conſtruction. 

Cylindrick and Spherick Cour Assks, uſed in taking the 
Diameter, Thickneſs, or Calliber of round, or cylindrick Bo- 
dies; as, Cannons, Pipes, c. They conſiſt ſof tour Branches 
join'din a Centre ; two of 'em circular, two flat, a little bent 
at the Ends. 

To uſe em, one of the flat Points is put within the Can- 
non, the other without: the two oppoſite Points ſhew the 
Thickneſs. See CALLIrER. 

There are alſo Spherical Compaſſes, differing in nothing 
from the common ones, but that their Legs are arch'd ; ſer- 
ving to take the Diameters of round Bodies, c. 

"Droportional Comp Ass Es, conſiſt of two Branches, (Plate 
Geom. Fig. 3.) each pointed at either end with Steel: the 
length of the Branches is cut thro', for a Curſor to ſlide up 
and down; in the middle of which Curſor is a Screw, ſer- 


ving to join the Branches, and to fix em at any Point re- 


uir'd. 

v On the one Leg are Diviſions, ſerving to divide Lines 

into any number of equal Parts, for reducing of Figures, Cc. 

On the other are Numbers, for the inſcribing any regular 

Polygon in a Circle propos d. 

0 The Uſe of the 5.57 is eaſy: Suppoſe, v. g. a right Line 

to be divided into three equal Parts ; puſh the Curſor till 

the Screw be juſt on the Figure 3; where fixing it, take 

the length of the given Line between the longeſt Parts of 

the Legs: the diſtance between the two ſhorteſt, will be 
ons 


Ing. ug | vg 211 . 
Turn-up — xs, a late Conttivance to fave the trou- 
ble of changing the Points: The Body is like the common 
3 wo ner the bottom of the Lege, without-fide, 
Are : 


R | 10 Falk „ur 
COM (388) CON 
dne third of the given Line. In the ſame manner may the 7 ſor taking Cognizance of any certain Mute 
Line be divided into another number of Parts. ar SN PTATLITIA p Ms hi 1 e 
For the Uſe of the Line of Polygons: Suppoſe, v. g. 4 N wy 4 28s II rf eld among the ln. 
Pentagon requir'd to be inſerib'd in a Cirele; puſh;the Cur- honour of the Lar ws. 3 and Lans. y 
ſor till the middle of the Screw be againſt 5, the number The Word comes 88 COmpitum, a Cr, 
of Sides in a Pentagon; between the ſhorteſt Parts of the by reaſon the Feaſt was held in the Meetings of 0 
Legs take the Semidiameter of the Circle: the Legs thus Roads. fl bam. by! YL a at 
open'd, the diſtance between the Points of the longeſt Parts, This Feaſt. is more antient than the building of 2 
will be the fide of the Pentagon to be inſcrib'd in the Cir- Dꝛionyſius Halicarnaſſcus and Pliny, indeed, ſay, then 
cle. And thus for a Figure of any other number of Sides. inſtituted by Servins Tullius; but this only fignifies Ty ved 
Proportional Come Ass Es with the Sector | Lines. The were thenintroduc'd 1nto Rome. D571 SR they 
Structure of theſe is ſo like that of the common Propoyrio- Notwithftanding what Dion relates, that the Compy 4 
nal Compaſſes, only a little nicer, that it needs no parti- were celebrated a little aſter the Saturnalia ; and ae, 
cular Deſcription. See Plate Geometry, Fig: 4. Roman Calendar fixes em on the r2th of Fanuaty , * 
The Lines on the firſt Face, are the Line of Lines, marbid pears that they had not any fix d Day; at leaſt, not i a 
Lines : it is divided into 100 unequal Parts, every tenth time of Varro, as is obſerv d by Caſaubon. th 
number'd : And the Line of Chords, which goes to 600 The Feaſt being thus moveable, the 24 wherecn 
and is mark'd Chords. On the other Face are a Line of to be held, was proclaim'd every Year. It was 
Sines to 900, and a Line of Tangents to 456. On the firſt beld on the 4th of the Nones of February, i. e. 
fide are the Tangents from 45 to 51.34“ ; on the other 8e- of 5 ö ie) te ' 
cants from o® to 50%. 30. Y 2 Macrobius obſerves, that they were held not only in 30 
For the Uſe of theſe Compaſſes. 1. To divide a Line into nour of the Lares, but alſo of Mania, Madneſs, Ty. Friel 
any number of equal Parts, leſs than 100 : Divide 100 by ho officiated at em were Slaves and Liberti; and the g. 
the number of Parts requir'd ; {lip the Curſor till the Line on crifice a Sow., „ 
the ſliding Dove-tail be againſt the Quotient on the Line of They were re-eſtabliſh'd, after a long negledt. by Ty 
Lines : Then, the whole Line being taken between the Points 94172 the Proud; and on occafion of an anſwer of the Or. 
of the Compaſſes moſt remote from the Centre; the: Aper. cle, T hat they ſbould ſacrifice Heads for Headi, i. , 10 
ture of the other will be the Divifion requir'd. 2. A right the Health and Proſperity of each Family, Children wed 
Line given, ſuppoſed to be divided into 100 Parts, to ta ordain d to be ſacrificed : But Brutus, after expelli hs 
any number of thoſe Parts: Slip the Line on the ſliding Kings, in lieu of thoſe barbarous Victims, ſubllitute the 
Dove-tail to the number of Parts requir'd : the whole Line Heads of Garlick and Poppy 5 thus ſatisfying the Oracle 
being taken between the Points furtheſt from the Centre, the which had enjoin'd Heads, Capita. 
Aperture of the other two will include the number of Divi- During the Celebration of this Feaſt, each Famil laced 
fions requir'd. 3. The Radius being given, to find the at the Door of their Houſe, the Statue of the Goddel, Me 
Chord of any Arch under 609 : Slip the Line on the ſliding nia: They:alſo hung up at their Doors Figures of Woo, . 
Dove tail to the Degrees requir'd on the Line of Chords: preſenting Men and Women; accompanying them with gy, 
the Radius being taken between the Points furtheſt from the plications that the Lares and Mania would be contents: 
Centre of the Curſor ; the Aperture of the other Line will with thoſe Figures, and ſpare the People of the Houſe. 
be the Chord requir'd ; provided the number of Degrees As for Slaves, in lieu of the Figures of Men, they offer 
Balls, or Fleeces of Wool. Servius Tullius order d, that the 


2 


1 


=_ be greater than 29 if it be leſs, the Aperture taken 4 £1 
F f the Radius will leave the Chord requir'd. 4. If the Chord Slaves who aſſiſted at the Compitalitia, ſhould be free du 
of an Arch under 609 be given, and the Radius requir'd; ring the whole Time of the Feaſt. Auguſtus order d the 
Statues of the Zares, placed in the Croſs- way, to be adumd 


* ö lip the Line on the Dove- tail to the Degrees given on the 0 | 
Line of Chords: the given Chord being taken between the with Flowers twice a Lear. 

two Points next the Curſor, the Aperture of 'the-6ther/ will COMPLAINANT, in Law, a Plaintiff, or one who pre 
be the Radius requir'd. 5. The. Radius oP given, to fers a Complaint againſt another, to be reliev'd by Juftice 


find the Sine of any number of Degrees. Slip'the Line on or 8 See PlAIxTIrr. 
the Dove-tail to the Degree on the Line of Sines whoſe COMPLEMENT, in Geometry, is what remains of f 


| Sine is requir'd : The Radius taken between the Points fur- Quadrant of a Circle, or of 90 Deg. after a certain Ard 
| has been retrench'd from it. See Arcn. | 


theſt from the Curſor ; the Aperture 'of the other will give 

the Sine of the Angle requir d. But if the Sine ſought be Thus, if an Arch or an Angle be 30 Deg. we ſay its Cn. 
leſs than 30?, the Difference of the Apertures of the oppo- plement is 60 Deg. ſince 60 + 30= go. 

fire Points, will be the Sine requir'd. 6. The Radius of The Arch and its Complement are Relatives; and are only 
ing given, to find the Tangent of any number of Degrees uſed with regard to each other. 

under 51 : If the Tangent requir'd be under 269. 30, flip The Sine of the Complement of an Arch, is call d the (. 
the Line on the Dove-tail to the Degree propoſed on the ine; of a Tangent, the Co-tangent, &c. See Co-81N8, Cy 


Tangent-Line : the Radius taken between the Points fur- TANoENT, Ge. : 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, the Complement of an Angle; 


theſt from the Curſor ; the Aperture of the others, will be 
the Tangent of the Degrees requir'd : If the Tangent re- meaning ſo much as it wants of a right Angle, or 90 Deg, 
. be above 269.30, but under 45% the Line on the See Axerx. ; 

urſor muſt be ſlip'd to the Degrees given on the Tangent- Comertment of the Courſe, in Navigation, is the Num. 
Line; then the Radius being taken between the Points fur- ber of Points the Courſe wants of 90 Deg. or 8 Points, us 

theſt from the Curſor; the Aperture of the others will be the of a Quarter of the Compaſs. See Couxsz. 
Tangent.. If the Tangent N be greater than 457, but CompLEMENT, in Aſtronomy, is uſed for the diſtance of 
a Star from the Zenith; or the Arch comprehended between 


leſs than 56. 20“; ſlip the Notch on the Tangent-fide of 
the turn'd Cheek to the Degree o in the Tangent-line on the the Place of a Star above the Horizon, and the Zenith, See 


Side of the Compaſs : the Radius taken between the Points ZENIT RH, STAR, Ec. ; ; 
turtheſt from the Curſor ; the difference between the Aper- ComPLEMENT of the Curtain, in Fortification. The in. 
ner Polygon conſiſts of the Curtain and two Demigorg®s? 


ture of the other, and theſe, added together, will be the . 
Tangent requir'd. Thus, for the Tangents of other De- The Complement of the Curtain, therefore, „ 3 
an EMI 0 


grees under 71. After the like manner may the Secant of any lygon, is the Demigorges. ' Sce Curran, * 
number of Degrees under 71 be found. Courzzuzxr of the Line of Defence, is the Remain 


Lapidary's Comp as8Es, a piece of Wood in form of the of the Line of Defence, after you have taken away the 


Shaft of a Plane, cleft a-top, as far as half its length; gle of the Flank. See Dzrzncx: SY 
re the two lefſer I 


Where with they meaſure the Angles, Oc. of the precious Comertments of a Parallelogram, a parallel v 


Stones as they cut em. rallelograms, made by drawing two right Lines par 
, f 4 en Point in the Diago 


In the Clett is a little braſs Rule, faſten'd there, at one each fide of the Figure, thro a giv 
end, by a Pin; but ſo as it may be mov'd in the manner Such are the 2 T and M, (Plate Gem) 


of a Bevel : with this kind of Square they take the Angles Fig. 5.) Com- 
of the Stones, laying em on the Shaft as they cut them. Tis demonſtrated, that in every Parallelogram, the 
COMPATIBLE, ſomething that may ſuit, or conſiſt with piements C and M are equal: For A+ CTO 
4 another. See IN cou ArTIBTLE. ＋Xʒ as making up on each fide the great Triangle, * 
4 COMPENDIUM, an Abſtract, Epitome, or Reduction = by the Diagonal; of which, Z= and O= * 
| f of a large Matter into a little compaſs. See Eyxiroms. cauſe the Diagonal makes them ſo ;) wherefore, the rem 
| COMPENSATION, an Action whereby any thing is ad- ing Parallelogram CM. | with 
7 mitted as a Parallel, or an Equivalent to another. COMPLEX, a Term ordinarily uſed as pong. * 
li Compenſation, in the Civil Law, is a kind of Right, Compound ; tho, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there be ſome d 
i whereby a Debtor purſu'd by his Creditor, for the Payment between 'em. . « dire 
8 of a Debt. demands that the Debt may be compenſated with Complex may be applied where a thing contain © | 
Tf you _ aſe him by 25 * others, or conſiſts of divers Parts, not really . 
| Deflation 18 equiva Ent to ayment, one noth . nlv ima inaril or in Our 
ö COMPETENCE, in Law, the Authority, or Right, ofa another ; but only maginarily, lo 
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COM 


& of this 2 yo 
ins in x Term, or ftands for a Complex Idea, 
ll God, is & an or incomplex ones, vis. Goa and Zuſt. 
pos dof * ropoſerion, is either that which has at leaſt 
A Comp = rms complex, as that juſt mention d; or ſuch a 
e of its ey ſeveral Members, as cauſal Propoſitions. 
je 26 conte If God be almighty, the Wicked can never 
Thus, bes Proro8ITION. 1 
. ie obſerves, that tho the Mind be n pal- 
Mr. Joc Formation of fimple Ideas ; yet it exerts everal 
- Se 7 own about them, when once form'd : and that 
£11008 2 it is, they become the Materials and Founda- 
this mes nich all our Knowledge is framed. See Know- 


Laſtly, It ſeparat 


-company them in their real Exiſtence : And thus all its 


Ideas are form'd. See Gznzrar, and ApsTRACT. 
1 As ſimple Ideas are obſerv'd to exiſt in ſeveral Combina- 
ng united together; ſo the Mind may confider them as 
100 not only as they are really united in external Ob- 

"7 but as it ſelf has join'd them : Ideas thus made up of 
.reral ones put t ether, we call Complex; as Man, Beau- 

Army, Gratitude, Oc. | Complex Ideas, however com- 
!" "Jed and decompounded, tho their Number be infinite, 
nd their Variety endleſs, may be all reduc'd under theſe 
tree Heads, vis. Modes, Subſtances, and Relations; which 
+ under their proper Heads, Monz, SussrAxncz, and 
RELATION, | | 

COMPLEXIO, COMPLEXION, in Metaphyficks, the 

nion or Coalition of ſeveral Things different from each 
ther ; either really, or only in our Conception. See CoM- 

C in Logicks, i ane applied to the ſe- 

MPLEX1O, in Logicks, is 

nd Operation of the Mind, UiS. 4 confider'd 

it affirms or denies any thing : 

Importing a Combination of ſeveral things. 

— ſometimes alſo uſed by Logicians in the 
Benſe of Dilemma. See DILEMMA. 

CourLex10, in Rhetorick, &c. is a Figure including 

Repetition, and a Converfion at the ſame time; the Sen- 
tence both beginning and ending with the ſame Word. 

Thus Tilly, Quis legem tulit? Rullus. Quis majorem 
partem populi ſuffragiis privavit ? Rullus. Quis comitiis 
breficit ? Rullus, See Cox vkRSION, and RzeytT1TION. 

COMPLEXION, in Phyſicks, is uſed for the Tempera- 

, Habitude, or natural Diſpoſition of the Body. See 


ConSTITUTION. 


Some 3 diſtinguiſh four general and principal 


Complexions in Man, vis. the ſanguine Complexion, which, 
according to them, anſwers to the Air; having the Qua- 
lities thereof, as being hot and moiſt. It takes its Name 
from Sanguis; becauſe the Blood is there ſuppos'd to be pre- 
dominant. See SANGUINE. | | 

The phlegmatic Complexion takes its Name from the Pi- 
zung, or Phiegm, in which it abounds, and correſponds to 
Vater; being cold, and moiſt. See PurxcMATIC. 

The bilious, or choleric Complexion, takes its Name from 
* Bile, or Choler : it is ſuppos'd of the Nature of Fire, 
ot and dry. See CHoLERic. 

Laſtly, the melancholy __—_— partakes of the Na- 
ture of Earth, being cold and Iry. See MELANCHOLY. 
i -OMPLEXUS, or Par COMPLEXUM, in Anatomy, 
1 wh of Muſcles, arifing with fix thin ſmall Tendons 
* — tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck 
* "ax ; growing fleſhy in its Aſcent; again becoming 
1 wary about the middle ; and again fleſhy, where it is 
= , oy into the upper Part of the Os Occipitis, 

\ a = Part of the Proceſſus Maſtoides. 

Sram e act together, they pull the Head directly 
3 but either of em acting alone, draws it obliquely 


f OMPLICATION of Diſeaſes, a Mixture, or Junction 
; eſpecially where they have any affinity 


t 
> nother ; as the Dropſy, Aſthma and Jaundice hap- 
See Dis EAsE. | 


Propoſition, L Jig God, cammor leave the | 


uch Affirmation, Sc. 


COM 
2 * e or 1 or Cob · 
n in Heraldry. ordure Com pone, is 
l ther form'd —— of a row of angular 
iu Parts, or Chequers of two Colours; as in the 
Figure adjoining. | 
' - CoMPoNED, or ComrosnD, is alſo uſed in 
the general for a Border, a Pale or a Feſs, 


diſpos'd alternately, ſeparated and divided by Fillets, ex- 
cepting at the Corners; where the Junctures, are made in 
the form of a Goats-foor. a o 

COMPOSITE- Order, in Architecture, the laſt of the 
five Orders of Columns; fo called, becauſe its Capital is 
compos d out of thoſe of the other Columns. See OR RR. 

It borrows a 1 from the Tuſcan, and Doric; 
a double Row of Leaves, from the Corinthian ; and Vo- 
lutes from the Jonic: Its Cornice has fimple Modillions or 
Dentils. See Carirar. 

The Compeſite is alſo called the Roman and Tralic Order 
as having been invented by the Romans; conformably to the 
reſt, which are denominated from the People among whom 
they had their riſe. See its Figure in Tab Archirefure. 

Moſt Authors rank this after the Corinthian ; either as 
being the richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented: Scamot- 
zi alone places it between the Ionic and Corinthian ; out of 
a view to its delicacy and richneſs, which he eſteems infe- 
rior to that of the Corinthian ; and therefore makes no ſcru- 


= to uſe it under the Corinthian: wherein he is follow'd by 


le Clerc. Sce Cox IxTHIAM. 

The Proportions of this Order are not fix'd by Vitruvius; 
he only marks its general Character, by obſerving that its Ca- 
pital is compos'd of ſeveral Parts taken from the Doric, Jo- 
nic, and Corinthian: He does not ſeem to regard it as a parti- 
cular Order; nor does he vary it at all from the Corinthian, 
except in its Capital. In effect, it was Serlio who firſt ad- 
ded the Compoſite Order to the four of Vitruvius, forming it 
from the Remains of the Temple of Bacchus, the Arches 
of Titus, Seprimius, and the Goldſmiths: Till then, this 
Order was eſteem'd a Species of the Corinthian, only differ- 
ing in its Capital. 


e Order being thus left undetermin'd by the Antients, 


the Moderns have a kind of a Right to differ about its Pro- 
portions, So. Scamoz2i, and after him M. le Clerc, make 
its Column 19 Modules and an half; which is leſs by half 
a Module than that of the Corinthian: as, in effect, the Or- 
der is leſs delicate than the Corinthian. Vignola makes it 
20 ; which is the ſame with that of his Corinrbian : but 
Serlio, who firſt form'd it into an Order, by giving it a pro- 

Entablature and Baſe, and after him M. Perrault, raiſe 
it fill higher than the Corinthian. | * 

This laſt does not think different Ornaments and Charac- 
ters ſufficient to conſtitute a different Order, unleſs it have a 
different Height too: Agreeably, therefore, to his Rule of 
augmenting the Heights of the ſeveral Columns by a Series 
of two Modules in each; he makes the Compoſite 20 Mo- 
dules, and the Corinthian 18; which, it ſeems, is a Medium 
between the Porch of Titus and the Temple of Bacchus. 
See PROPORTION. 

For the Parts of the Order, ſee Corumn, ENT ABLA- 
TuRE, CarirAr, BAsR, Oc. 

NM. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, diſtinguiſhes between the 
Ou and Compoſed Order. 

e latter, he ſays, is any Compoſition whoſe Parts and 
Ornaments are extraordinary and unuſual; but have, withal, 
ſomewhat of Beauty ; both on account of their Novelty, and 
in reſpe& of the Manner or Genius of tho Architect: So 
that a Compoſed Order is an arbitrary, humourous Compoſi- 
tion, whether regular, or irregular. | 

The ſame Author adds, that the Corinthian Order is the 
firſt Compoſite Order, as being compos'd of the Doric and 
Tonic ; which is the Obſervation of Vitruvius himſelf, Lib. 
4. Cap. 1. 

* COMPOSITION, in a Phyſical Senſe, is the uniting or 
Joining of ſeveral different Things, ſo as to form one whole, 
call'd a Compound. See Coax rou NEO te. 

The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Compoſition z 
the one Eutitative, which is between Things of the ſame 
Nature, e. g. two or more Drops of Water: the other HE 
ſential, when 'Things of different Kinds are join'd, and thus 
conſtitute new Things, or Eſſences, different from any of 
the Parts; and thus, ſay they, from the Matter and the 


Form of Wood, ariſes Wood; whoſe Eſſence is very diffe- 


rent from either of thoſe Ingredients taken ſeparately. 

Comros1T10N of Ideas, is an Operation of the Mind, 
whereby it combines ſeveral of its Simple Ideas into Com- 
plex ones. See Courrxx Idea. Fas | 

Under the ſame Operation may likewiſe be reckon'd that 
of enlarging ; whereby we put ſeveral Ideas together of the 
ſame Kind, as ſeveral Unites to make a Dozen. 

In this, as in others, Brutes come far ort of Men; for 
tho they take in and retain ſeveral Combinations of Simple 

| | Ff ff ; Ideas; 


com pos d of two different Colours, or Metals, 


1 


K 
2 * »4 2 = * Y 


deans as, poſſibly, a Dog does the Shape, Smell, and Voice 
of his Ma er: A rhe rather ſo many diſtinet Marks 
whereby he knows him, than one Complex Idea, made out 


f thoſe Simple ones. 2 
r Co, in Grammar, the joining of two Words 


together ; or prefixing a Particle to another Word, to aug- 
ment, diminiſh, or change its Signification, | 
Compos1T10N, in Oratory, _ roper Order of the Parts 

of a Diſcourſe, adhering to each o:her. | 
"To Compoſition — both the artful joining of the Let- 
ters whereof the Style is form'd, and whereby it is render'd 
foft and ſmooth, gentle and flowing, or full and ſonorous; 


h trary. See STYLE» 
1 which requires the Grave to be placed 


after the Humble, and Things firſt in Nature and Dignity, 


before thoſe of inferior Conſideration. See PERIOD. 
| Compos1T1ON, in Painting, includes the Invention and 


Diſpoſition of the Figures, the Choice of Attitudes, Sc. Com- 
7tion, theteſore, conſiſts of two Parts; one of which finds 
out, by means oh Hiſtory, 9 Obje cis for a Picture; and 
the other diſpoſes em to advantage. See PAINTING. 
Comros1rion, in Muſick, the Art of diſpoſing muſical 
Sounds into Airs, Songs, Oc. either in one, or more Parts; 
to be ſung with the Voice, or play'd on Inſtruments, See 


Musick, and Sons. 


Zarlin defines it the Art of joining and combining Con- 
cords together, which are the Matter of Mufick : But this 
Definition is too ſcanty ; in regard, Diſcords are always uſed 
with Concords in the Compoſizion of Parts, See Concorn, 
and D1iscoRD. j 

Under Compoſition are comprehended the Rules, firſt, of 
Melody, or the Art of making a fingle Part; i. e. of contri- 
ving and diſpoſing the fimple Sounds, ſo as that their Suc- 
ceſſion and Progreſs may be agreeable. See MzLopv.. 

2dly, Of Harmony, or the Art of diſpoſing and concert- 
ing ſeveral fingle Parts ſo together, that they may make one 
agreeable Whole. See Harmony. 

It may be here obſerv'd, that Melody being chiefly the 
Bufineſs of the Imagination, the Rules of its Compy/7rion 
ſerve only to preſcribe certain Limits to it; beyond which, 
the Imagination, in ſearching out the Variety and Beauty 
of Airs, ought not to go: But Harmony, being the Work of 
Judgment, its Rules are more certain, extenſive, and more 
difficult in practice. 

In the Variety and Elegancy of the Melody, the Inven- 
tion labours a great deal more than the Judgment ; ſo that 
Method has but little place: but in Harmony tis other- 
wiſe z the Invention, here, has nothing to do; and the Com- 
poſition is conducted from a nice Obſervation of the Rules 
of 3 without any Aſſiſtance from the Imagination 
at all. | 

Comeos1T10N, in Logic, is a Method of reaſoning, where- 
in we proceed from ſome general ſelf-evident Truth, to par- 


_ ticular and fingular ones. See MzTnop. 


The Method of Compoſ7tion, call'd alſo Synthef7s, is juſt 
the reverſe of that of Reſolutzon, or Analyſis. See Rkso- 
LUTION. 

Reſolution is the Method whereby we ordinarily ſearch 
after Truth; Compoſition, that whereby a Truth found, is 
diſcover'd and demonſtrated to others: Reſolution is the Me- 
thod of Inveſtigation; Compoſition of Demonſtration. 

The Method of Compoſition is that uſed by Euclid, and 
other Geometricians ; Reſolution that uſed by Algebraiſts 


and Philoſophers. The two Methods differ, ju as the Me- 
t 


thods of ſearching a Genealogy; which are either by deſcend- 
from the Anceſtors to the Poſterity, or by aſcending from 
the Poſterity to their Anceſtors ; each have this in common, 


that their Progreſſion is from a thing known, to another un- 


known. | 

'The Method of Compoſition is beſt obſerv'd by the Mathe- 
maticians : The Rules hereof are, 1ſt, to offer nothing but 
what is couch'd- in clear expreſs Terms ; and to that End, 
to begin with Definition. 2dly, To build only on evident 
and clear Principles ; to that Bad, to proceed from Axioms 
or Maxims. 3dly, To prove demonſtratively all the Conclu- 
ſions they draw hence; and to this purpoſe, to make uſe of 
no Arguments or Proofs, but Definitions already laid down, 
Axioms already granted, and Propofitions already proved ; 
which ſerve as Principles to Things that follow. 

Comeos1T10N of Motion, is an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Di- 
rections of Motion, reſulting from Powers a ing in different 
tho not oppoſite Lines. See Mor io. : 

If a Point move or flow according to one and the ſame Di- 
rection; whether that Motion be equable or not, yet it will 
Nil] keep the ſame right Line; the Celerity - being 
chang d, 2. e. increas d, or diminiſh'd according to the For- 
ces with which it is impell'd. 

If the Directions be oppoſite, as one, e. g. directly down- 
ward, the other upward, Oc. yet ſtill the Line of Motion 
will be mY ſame, 

But if the compounding Motions be not according to th 
ſame Line of Direction, the compound Motion will not c 


(290) 


and retarded alike. 


according to the Line of Direction of eich 
different one from them both; and —_ : of ty | 
crooked, according as the DireQions or Celeriti hi 1 
If two compound ing Motions be each of e tequn 
the Line of the compound Motion will {ij} by > Ful, 
and this, tho the Motions be neither at right . trait Lin 
another, nor equally ſwift, nor (each to jt; 90 oe f 
provided that they be but ſimilar; that is. Har 4 cquabe 
» Oh acer, 
Thus, if the Point &, (Tab. Mechanics, x; "Weg 
pel''d equally with two Forces; vis. upw; 1 * 
and forwards towards 4; Tis plain, that wh : toward þ 
forwards as far as ae, it muſt of neceſlity be en it i; doe 
as far as e e; ſo that were the Motions boch 2 upuatch 
always go on in the Diagonal a . abe 
Nay, ſuppoſe the Motions unequal as to Cole; 
as that it move twice as faſt upwards ag 1 bv. 
fill it muſt go on — the * 4c; becauſe the . ſet 
a ee, aec, &c. and 4c will till be fin; a» 
Motions are. amilar, being 10 
But, if the Motions be diſſimilar, then the 
Motion muſt be a Curve. See CixcurAx * 
Thus, if a Body, as b, (Fig. 5.) be impell'4 nay 
three different Forces, in the three different Dire, 
bc, and b4, fo that it yields to none of them hop & 
nues in /£quilibri : then will thoſe three Powers "_ 
be to one another, as three right Lines drawn = 
thoſe Lines, expreſſing the three different Di lk 
terminated by their mutual Concourſes. 
Let be repreſent the Force by which th 


lons, and 


pell'd from & to a, then will the ſame right Lin i, 


reſent alſo the contrary equal Force, by w nw 
rom 5 to e; but by what hath been ſaid before, the = 
b e is reſolvable into the two Forces acting accordin * 
two Directions YA and h c, to which the other 1 | 
from & to e, is as be to Bd, and bo or ge, reſpeKtin 
So likewiſe two Forces, acting without the DireQtion 
bc, and being equipollent to the Force acting — 
Direction Be, from þ to e; will be to the Force a0 
cording to the Direction Ye, from 5 to e, as 5 4. he n, 14 
and therefore, the Forces acting in the Directions 140 | 
and equipollent to the Force acting in the DiteRions he q 
to the Force _ in the Direction, as 5 4, bc, or 4c tobe: 
That is, if a y be urg'd by three different equipollen 
Powers in the Directions þ 4, 5 d, and hc; theſe three f. 
2 87955 to a”; another as be, 5 d, and 4 e, reſpedireh, 

is Theorem, with its Corollaries, Dr. Keil obſerves, i 
the Foundation of all the new Mechanicks of M. 2 
By help hereof, may the Force of the Muſcles be computed 
and moſt of the mechanick Theorems in Zorelli, 4s Muy 
AN be RE deduced. 

MPO81TION of Proportion, fignifies the comparing of 
the Sums of the Antecedent — Conſequent, vic th 
Conſequent in two equal Ratios. See RArio; ſee alſo Cow 
rouxp Ratio. | 


ſay, 12 is to 8: as 9 to 6. 


os'd in the Galley; and others com 
Ferm d. The Pa N. compos d, 1005 0 up, and 1 


manner: When done, they are carry'd to the Impolng d 

Correcting: Stone; there rang'd in order, and diſpos' 7 

Chaſe, or Iron Frame, fitted with wooden Furniture ; * * 
pr 


CH ASE, c. * 


r mmerce, a Contract between an in- 
Couront Tren, 8 whereby the latter agree 
; vent Debior Part of the Debt, in compenſation for the 
9 8 5 100 a general A uittance accordingly. ; 
hole, 2 SSIBLES, Compolſibilia, in Logick, ſuch Things 
COM tible, or capable of ſubſiſting together. 
ate Arcs T in Agriculture and Gardening, a Compound, 
COMP © Farths, Dungs, Ec. applied, by way of Ma- 

a 


—— . ]}> - — ß | * 


* Mixture O e orati improving of Soils, and aſſiſt- 
i ure, for che Earth in the Work of Vegetation. See Ma- 
ng . . 
, * Gardeners have Magazines, Or Layſtalls of Compo ſ, 


_ 5 Oo 


pf Ditches, RR Land requires a Compo# of a more 
. and active Kind, to infinuate into the Sa vy, lum- 
' as Dungs, Sand, Afhes, and natural Mould. 
Bradley preſcribes ſeven different ſorts of Compoſts, to 
— the growth of Trees ; vis. a quantity of Riff Soil, 


ten Wood; or ſtiff Soil with Sand and Rape- 
alter the Oil is preſs d out, with burnt Turf; or ſtiff 
' ich Sand and TK or meeps 1g, with 
. Aſhes and Loam, or Mother Earth. 801. 

Pods ſame Author recommends a Mixture or Preparation 
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hi 
—_—_ . Timber near ſo firm and durable. See 


T1MBER. : | 4 

ND, the Reſult or Effect of a Compoſition of 
| CO ings; or that which ariſes therefrom. See Com- 
ro ily ſpeaking, every new Compoſition does not produce 
4 new natural _— } but only that from which 'a new 
Edence ariſes. Thus, when one drop of Water is added to 
mother, there does not ariſe a new phyſical Compound; the 
Eſſence being the ſame now, as before the Union. 

CourounD Flowers, call'd alſo Compoſite, and Aggregate; 
are ſuch as conſiſt of many little Flowers, concurring to 
make up one whole one ; each of which hath its Style, Sta- 
mina, and adhering Seed, but are all contained within one 
and the ſame Calyx, or Perianthium. See FLowzn. 

This compounded Flower diſtinguiſhes a large Genus of 
Plants, which Mr. Ray divides thus: | 
51 Herbs of compounded or aggregated Flowers, are, 
= iſt, Such as have a plain-leav'd Flower naturally, and for 
cd, WW the moſt part full; and having their whole Body milky, 
ln WW elding hy milky Juice on cutting them ;) and theſe have 

their Seeds, | , 
of ict, Pappons, or Winged; that is, having a little La- 
th nugo adhering to each Seed, by which the Wind can eaſily 
a carry it from place to place: Such as the Lactuca, Trago- 
pogn, Scorzonera, Dens Leonis, Hieracium, and the Pi- 
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"ue loſells. 

| als Such as have a ſolid Seed, without any Pappus 

* or Down upon them; as the Eringium Luteum, . 

Iampſana. ; 

_ zd, Such as have a diſcous Flower; i. e. one compoſed of 

many ſhort, thick, compreſſed, ſmall Floſeuli (which ſome, by 

by miltake, call Stamina) ſet together, ſo as to make one flat, 

Kt or hollowiſh Superficies : And theſe are alſo either ſuch as 

. have their Seeds, | 

* Firlt, Pappous, as the Tu lago, Petaſites, Carlina, He- 

7 lenium, Doronicum, Conyza, Aſter, Virga Aurea, Facobea, 

ö Stechas Citrini, Facea, Senecio, Eupatorium Avicenne, 

1 — Valgaris, Gnaphalium Maritimum, and Monſpeli- 

j . / i 

1 Secondly, Such whoſe Seeds are ſolid, and not pa 

| 1 the Corymbiferous Herbs. ; * 
Comrouny Motion, that effected by ſeveral conſpiring 

b owers. See Powe. | 

. g Now, Powers are ſaid to conſpire, if the Direction of the 

4 * ben t directly oppoſite to that of the other; as when 

þ tne Radius of a Circle is conceiv'd to revolve about a Cen- 

" tre i and at the ſame time a Point to move trait along it. 

a Il curvilinear Motion is compound. | 


A 18 a pe Theorem, in Mechanicks, that in an uniform 
| M Motion, the Velocity produc'd by the conſpiring 
p * rs, L, to that of either of the Powers ſe arately, as the 
whoſe $14 — Gern tum. according to — Direction of 
, a 1 1 

dang Þ OG gg. z to either of the Sides. See 
MPOUND Pendulum, in Mechanicks, that which conſiſts 
of fereral os ge conſtantly keeping the ſame Diſtance, 
other, and from the Centre about which 

Leere See PexnDuLuUM, 
he * or Proportion. A Proportion is ſaid to 
* on two or more others, which the Factum of 
© Antecedents of Ratios has to the Factum of 
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their Conſequeiits 7 Thus, 6 to 72 is in a Ratio compounded 
of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. See PRoronrion, 

ComrounD Ynuntities, in Algebra, are ſuch as are con- 
need together by the Signs + and —; and are expreſs'd 
by the ſame Letters equally or unequally repeated: Thus, 
a+b—c, and 6 - are compound Quantities. See 
QvanTiry. | | 

Compouny Numbers, ate thoſe which may be meaſur'd, 
or exactly divided, by ſome other Number beſide Unity. 
See NumBER. | 

Such is 15; which is meaſured by 3 and alſo by 5. 

ComrounD Intereſt, call'd alſo Intereſt upon Intereſt, is 
that which is reckon'd not only upon the Principal, but up- 
on the Intereſt ir ſelf forborn ; which hereby becomes a 
ſort of ſecondary Principal. See IxTEAEST. 

Comrounr Machine. See Macnins. 

ComrounD Rae Three. See RurLs of Three. 

COMPREHENSION, in Metaphyficks, the A& of the 
Mind, whereby it apprehends or knows any Object preſented 
to it, on all the Sides whereon it is capable of being appre- 
hended, or known. See ArfPREHENSION, and KNOWLEDC Es 

To comprehend a thing, is defined by the Schoolmen, rem 
aliquam totam & totaliter cegnoſcere: And, in this Senſe, 
tis a popular Point of Controverſy among the School-Divines, 
whether the Bleſſed in Heaven comprehend God? The more 
Orthodox maintain the Negative, by reaſon ſuch Know- 
ledge mult be infinite. 

COMPREHENSION, in Rhetorick, a Trope, or Figure 
whereby the Name of a Whole is put for a Part ; or that of 
a Part for a Whole : or a definite number of any Thing for 
an indefinite. See MxTonymia. 

_ COMPRESS, in Chirurgery, a Holſter of linen Cloth, 
folded in ſeveral Doubles, and laid under the Bandages, to 
prevent a Wound from bleeding or ſwelling ; or to retain 
the Medicines applied thereto. See Wounnr. 
Sscultetus, in his Arſenal of Chirurgery, obſerves, that 
the Antients compos'd their Compreſſes of carded Flax, or 
of Feathers, ſew'd between two Linens ; and called them 
Pillows, or Plumages. 

The Word comes from Comprimere, to preſs hard. 

COMPRESSION, the AR of preſſing or ſqueezing ſome- 
thing, ſo as to ſet its Parts nearer each other, and make it 

els leſs ſpace. See Pu Ess io. 

Compreſſion differs from Condenſation, in that the latter is 
perform'd by the Action of Cold, the former by ſome exter- 
nal Violence. See ConDENSATION. 

Thus, we ſay, that Pumps, which the Antients imagin'd 
to act by Suction, do, in reality, act by Compreſſion ; the 
Embolus, or Sucker, in going and returning in the narrow 
Pipe, compreſſes the Air inclos'd therein, ſo as to enable ir 
by the Force of its Elaſticity to raiſe the Valve, and make 
its eſcape : upon which, the Balance being deſtroy'd, the 
Preſſurè of the 4 on the ſtagnant Surface, drives 
4 the Water into the Pipe thus evacuated of its Air. See 

UMP, 

Water is incapable of Compreſſion; after the Air has been 
purg'd out of it, no Art or Violence is able to bring its Parts 
clofer, or make it take up leſs compaſs. In an Experi- 
ment made by the Academy de el Cimento, Water, when 
violently ſqueez'd, made its way thro' the infinitely fine 
Pores of a Ball of Gold, rather than undergo Compi eſſion. 
See WATER. 

The Comes n8810N of the Air, by its own weight, is ſur- 


prizingly great : It appears, by Calculation, that the com- * 


mon Air we breathe, near the Surface of the Earth, is com- 
reſt a by the Weight of the ſuper-incumbent Atmoſphere, 
into zy part of the ſpace it would take up were it at 
liberty; ATMOSPHERE, 

But the Air may be till further compreſi'4 by Art; and 
it appears from Mr. Zeyle's Experiments, that the Space 
which the Air takes up, when at its utmoſt Dilatation, is to 
that it takes up when moſt compreſ3'd, as five hundred an 
fifty thouſand to one. See Air. 


his immenſe Compre ſſion and Dilatation, Sir Iſaac New- 


ton obſerves, cannot be accounted for from ſuppoſing the 
Particles of the Air elaſtick and branched, or in form of ſlen- 
der Twigs interwoven into Circles; nor any other way, but 
by a repelling Force, wherewith they are endued; by virtue 
hens , when at liberty, they mutually fly each other. See 
ATTRACTION. 

This repelling Power, he adds, is ſtronger and more ſen. 
fible in Air, than in other Bodies; in regard Air is gene- 
rated out of very fix d Bodies, but not without great diffi- 
culty, and the help of Fermentation : Now thoſe Particles 
always recede from each other with the greateſt violence, 
and are compreſs'4 with the greateſt difficulty, which, when 
contiguous, cohere the moſt ſtrongly. See Licur. 

That there is ſuch a repelling Power, appears from this 
that Flies walk on the Water without wetting their Feet; 
that the Obie&t-Glafles of Teleſcopes laid on each other do 
not touch; that dry Duſt is not brought to touch or cohere 
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, j liquify'd by Fire, or 
without difficulty, v. g. unleſs 1 wp. by * Fug 


wet with Water; and that two — 


; | ere, are yet y 
which as often as 'they touch cohere, — 1 4 


reſs'd ſo cloſely and join d fo aptly as 

La 1 2 Di1LATATION, c. 

COMPROMISE, an Arbitration, or « Treaty, or Con- 
tract, whereby two contending Parties eſtabliſh one or more 
Arbitrators, to judge of and terminate their Differences in 
an amicable way. See ARBITRATOR. l 

The regular way of r Compromiſe, is by a 
Writing, expreſſing the Names of the Arbitrators, the Power 
of — a Super-Arbitrator in caſe of need, a Time limited 
for the Arbitrage, and a Penalty on the Party who does not 


abide by the Decifion. b 

By the Civil Law, a Slave cannot make a Compromiſe 
without the Leave of his Maſter, nor a Pupil without the 
Authority of his Guardian, or a Wife without that of ber 
Husband. So a Slave, a deaf or dumb Man, a Minor, and 
the Perſon who is a Party in the Cauſe, are incapable of be- 


ing choſen Arbitrators in a Compromiſe. 5 
he Occafions on which a Compromiſe is not allow d of, 


are Reſtitutions, Marriage Cauſes, Criminal Affairs, Queſ- 
tions of State; and, generally, any thing wherein the publick 
Intereſt is more concern'd than that of private Perſons. 


In our Law, Compromiſe is not of ſo much extent: 
defines it the Faculty, or Power of pronouncing Sentence be- 
tween Perſons at Controverſy, given to Arbitrators by the 
Parties mutual private Conſent, without publick Authority. 

The Word is alſo uſed in Beneficiary Matter ; 
fignifies an Act, whereby thoſe who have the Right of Elec- 
tion, transfer it to one or more Perſons, to elect a Perſon ca- 

ble of the Office or Dignity. | 3 
„ we have ſeen 1x” IA of Parliament elected 
by es, the ; when the Electors, not being able to agree 
among themſelyes, give the Power of electing, at leaſt of 
nominating, to two Perſons ; obliging them by Oath, or 
otherwiſe, to chuſe ſuch as they think the moſt capable, and 
beſt diſpos'd. | 

COMPTING, or COUNTING-Houſe, an Office in the 


Houſhold, under the Direction of the Lord Steward; ſo 


called, becauſe the Accompts for all r of the King's 
Houſhold are there taken daily, by the Lord Steward, Comp- 
troller, Cofferer, Maſter of the Houſhold, the two Clerks of 
the Green-Cloth, and the two Clerks Comptrollers. See 
Houvs nor v. | | | 

They alſo make Proviſion for the Houſhold, and make 
Payments, and Orders for the good Government thereof. 

n the Compring-Honſe is the Board of Green-Clorh.. See 
Gr xxn-Cloth. [if | | \ wa 

COMPULSOR, an Officer under the Roman Emperors, 
diſpatch'd from Court into the Provinces, to force the Pay- 
ments of Taxes, &c. not pay'd within the time preſcrib'd, 

Theſe were charg'd with ſo many Exactions, under Co- 
lour of their Office, that Honorius caſhier'd em by a Law 
in 412. "A 

The Laws of the Viſgoths mention Military Compulſors ; 
which were Officers among the Gorhs, whoſe Buſineſs was 
to oblige the tardy Soldiers ro go into the Fight, to. run to 
an Attack, Oc. | 

Ca ſſian mentions a kind of Monaſtick Compulſors, whoſe 
Bufineſs was to declare the Hours of Canonical Office, and 
to take care the Monks went to Church at thoſe Hours. 

The Word is Latin, form'd of the Verb Compellere, to 
oblige, conſtrain. | | 

COMPUNCTION, in Theology, an inward Grief in the 
Mind, for having offended God. See RerEnTANCE. 

The Romaniſts own their Confeſſion infignificant, unleſs 
attended with Compunction, or pricking of Heart. See 


Cox Ess ION. 

Among Spiritualiſts, Compunction carries a more extenſive 
Signification ; and implies not only a Grief for having offend- 
ed God, but alſo a pious Senſation of Grief, Sorrow, and 
Diſpleaſure on other Motives. Thus, the Miſeries of Life, 
the Danger of being loſt in the World, the Blindneſs of the 
Wicked, Ec. are to pious People Moti ves of Compunction. 

The Word comes from pungere, compungere, to prick. 

COMPURGATOR, in Law, one that by Oath juſtiſies 
or clears another's Innocence. See Law, Oarn. 

COMPUTATION, or Supputation, the manner of ac- 
counting and eſtimating Time, Weights, Meaſures, and Mo- 
nies. See Time, Wz1Gur, MxAsuxE, Moxzx, gc. 

The Word is ſometimes alſo uſed among Mathematicians 
in the like Senſe as Calculation. See CALlcuLATION. 

CoMeuTATION is particularly uſed in Law, in reſpe& of 


the true Account or Conſtruftion of Time, ſo underſtood, as 


that neither Party do wrong to the other, nor the Determi- 
nation of Time be left at large; ſo as to be taken otherwiſe 
than according to the Judgment and Intention of Law. 

If Indentures of Demiſe in ingroſſed, bearing Date 11 
May 1679, to have and to hold the Land in &. for three 
Years from henceforth ; and the Indentures be deliver'd the 
4th of June following: In this Caſe, from henceforth ſhall 


'2 


[2 © ey 


Weſt 


tters ; where it 


It is compoſed o 


Lands, i. e. Lands kept privily from the Kin 


* 


be accounted from the Day of the Delivers 
the Date. And if the Indenture be Jede and noe 
Clock in the Afternoon, the ſaid 4th of 9, 
ſhall end the third Day of June in the Five the Le 
Law, in ſuch Computation, rejecting all Frag; Let; tk 
fions of the Day, on account of that uncerts; ang or Divi 
the Mother of Contention, In Writings ned? Which 
Stat. 27 Hen. VIII. to be inroll'd within ſix Mo by the 
Writings have Date, the fix Months ſhall be aths z i ſack 
the Date, and not from the Delivery ; If ches ated fon 
it ſhall be accounted from the Delivery, cal, + Day, 
| If a Deed be ſhew'd to a Court at eſimin ib. v. 
remain in Court (by Judgment of Law) all fer it ſhaj 
which it is ſhew'd : for all the Term is but as © Tem in 
Law. Coke Ibid. ——If a Church be yoid, and u. B i 
does not preſent within fix Months, the Biſh, of e bum 
ceſs may collate his Chaplain: But theſe fix * the Dig 
be computed according to twent eight Days of * hall 
and not according to the Calendar, See CAtzur x Mont , 
COMPUTO, a Writ, thus called from its Ege | 
is to compel a Bailiff, Chamberlain, or Receiver a which 
Accomgyy La ig Neld bis 
The ſame lyes for Executors of Executors ; and 25, 
the Guardian in Soccage, for Waſte made in +. vr. al 
e ONARIO ad ES, SY 
CON , or IDES, called al, 
nealis, is a ſmall Gland, about the bigneſs of 4 He 
in the upper Part of that Hole in the third Vennic 22 
Brain, called the Anus; and ty'd by ſome Fibre, the 
Nates. See GLAND, Brain, Anus, and Narxs to thy 
| f the ſame Subſtance as the reg of the 
Brain; and has this peculiar, that it is ſingle; whereas 
the other Parts are double: Hence, Des Cartes takes 1 
fion to ſuppoſe it the immediate Place, or Seat of the * 
W Pix 5 r tr m_ye _ 

ONATUS, Endeavour, a Term frequent! » 
loſophical and Mathematical Writers 2 oral - 
* Nifus. c S787" {RB 
| Conatus leems to be the ſame, with ref; 
tion, that a Point is with reſpect 8 Line; * leaf 8 
two have this in common, that as the Point is inceptire o 
the Line, or the Term from which it commences ; { is th 
beginning of all Motion call'd the Conarus. Add, tha wi 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, the Extenfion of the Point h 
conceiv'd as if it were nothing at all; ſo, in the Conatu; of 
Motion, there is no regard to the Time wherein, or the 
length which it advances. See Laus of NArunx. 
Hence, ſome define a Conatus to be a quantity of Me 
tion, not capable of being expreſs'd by any time or length 
Accordingly, all Motion tends preciſely the ſame way where 
in the moveable is acted on, or determined by the moring 
Power. See MoT1on. | 


CONCATENATION, in Philoſophy, the conneQling df 
Things, in manner of a Chain, Catena. 

The Concatenation of Second Cauſes, is an Effect of Pro 
vidence. See SxconD CaAvss, PROVIDENCE, Cc. 

CONCAVE, is applied to the inner Surface of a holly 
Body; eſpecially if it be circular. See Convzx. 

Concave is particularly underſtood of Mirrors and Lenſes: 
Concave Lenſes, are either concave on both Sides, called 
Concavo Concave ; or concave on one fide, and Plane on the 
other, called Plano-Concave ; or Concave on one fide, and 
convex on the other, call'd Concauo-Convex, or Convero (ur 
cave, as the one or the other Surface is a Portion of a |< 
Sphere. | 

The Properties of all concave Lenſes are, that the Rays 
of Light, in paſſing thro' them are deflected, or made to re 
cede from one another; as in convex Lenſes they are intle 
ted towards each other; and that the more, as the Concaury 
or Convexity.are Portions of leſs Circles, See LEV. 

Hence, parallel Rays, as thoſe of the Sun, by paſſing tir 
a concave Lens, become di verging; diverging Rays are made 
to diverge the more, and converging Rays either made to 
2 leſs, or become parallel, or go out diverging. 85 

Av. | | | * 

Hence, Objects view'd thro' concave Lenſes, appeat dim 
niſh'd ; and the more ſo, as they are Portions of les Spheres; 
and this in oblique, as well as in direct Rays. See RAe, 


TION. 
They 


Concave Mirrors have the contrary Ego to Leaky b them 


h other than ben 


whereof” they are Segments, leſs. See MIxAOR. cnted i 
Hence, Concave Mirrors magnify Objects pre "Porta 


Mickoscor , 85 
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ONCEALERS, in Law, ſuch as 2 5 2 
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| ring. nothing to new for their Title, or Eſtate 
rein e Antiphraſin, à concelando; as 
oe has de. 7 My 2 Coke calls em turbidum 
gs 1s 4 bs a METRE, 5. ry 274. 2 5 . ; 
PT 7108 - the retiring, or withdrawin of- 
CON CENTR/ LO toward the Centre, the Midc le. 
ing 2 120 to concentrate the Heat within 
externa Meals, the natural Warmth retires, and as 
ies, Aſter "es, to promote the Digeſtion. See Hear, 


were concentr 4 2 Si | 
is alſo alen by De. Grew, for the 
ixtion, VIS. that wherein two or more 
degroe of 1 8 by a Reception, and Intruſion of 
ithin the other. See M ez, ad; ith 
| ales to be the Caſe of all Fix'd Bodies without 
This 3 uw their Conſtitution being ſo firm, that till 
e lo be detach'd from each other by ſome extraor- 
* „ they cannot affect thoſe Senſes. See SMELL, 
A | dect tn ; 


ASTE. 1 1 1 L LIST a 15 
F300 IC, in Geometry, and Aſtronomy, ſome- 
CONCENTR. 80 


ntre with another. See 


% .ircinally uſed in ſpeaking of round Bodies, 
Word is da Elliptical ones, Ge. but may be 


| ntre. Sce CIA cLE, PoLycon, C . 
1 fend, oppoſed to excentric. See BCCENTRIC, 
CITY, e e ee 
4. GEPTION, in Logicks, the ſimple Apprehenſion, 
option, or Idea which we have of any Thing, without 
"ding to affirm or deny any thing about it. See PER- 
"The Schoolmen uſually make two Kinds of Conception; 
de one formal, the other objective. 5 N 
The firſt is defined the immediate and actual Re xreſen- 
ln of any thing propoſed, to the Mind; on which foor- 
bo. it ſhould be the ſame thing to the Underſtanding, that 
Word or Voice is to the Ear: whence ſome call it Verbum 
ſentis, See Nor io. | | 
The ſecond is the Thing it ſelf repreſented by a formal 
nception. But others explode the Notion of an objective 
pnception, as being, in reality, no Conception at all; ex- 
where the Mind contemplates its own Acts, c. 


ral or proper Conceptions, Are ſubdivided into Uni vo- N 


1 where ſeveral Things are diſtinctly repreſented as under 
* — Ratio, — in the ſame * of Perfection; 
nalgous, where ſeveral Things are repreſented as under 
me proportional Likeneſs ; and Eguivocal, where they are 
— immediately as ſuch, without regard to any com- 
non Ratio or Likeneſs. be 
Conckrrion, in Medicine, the firſt Formation of the 
Embryo, or Frtus, in the Womb. See Foz rvs, and Eu- 
BRYO. | 
Conception is no other than ſuch a Concourſe and Commix- 
ture of the prolific Seed of the Male, with that of the Fe- 
nale, in the Cavity of the Iterus, as immediately produces 
m Embryo. See EMR vo. | 
The Symptoms of Conception, or Pregnancy, are, when 
in a few Days after the Conjugal Act, a ſmall Pain is per- 
ceiv'd about the Navel, attended with ſome gentle Commo- 
tions in the bottom of the Abdomen ; and within one, two, 
three, or even four Months, the Menſes ceaſe to flow, or 
prove in leſs quantity than uſual, Upon the firſt Failure of 
this kind, the Woman begins to count the Series of her 
Weeks, without taking any notice of the Time before elapſed : 
Aſter this, or between the ſecond and third Months, but ge- 
nerally about the third, the Motions of the Embryo become 
perceivable to the Mother; who hereupon becomes troubied 
vith a Navſea, Vomiting, Loathing, 2 Oc. About 
this time, the Breaſts begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, 
and contain a little Milk ; the Nipples alſo become larger, 
firmer, and darker colbur'd, a livid Circle appearing around 
em: The Eyes ſeem ſunk and hollow. During the two 
firſt Months regnancy, the Woman grows thinner, and flen- 
derer; the Abdomen being alſo depreſs'd ; tho it afterwards 
diſtends, and grows gradually larger. See Gx STATION. 
44 Manner wherein Conception is effected, is thus laid 
dun by the modern Writers: In the Superficies of the Ova- 
ries of Women, are found little pellucid Spherules, conſiſt- 
ing of two concentric Membranes, fill'd with a lymphatic 
"I and connected to the Surface of the Ovaria, un- 
erneath the Tegument, by a thick Calix, contiguous to the 
«"remities of the minute Ramifications of the Fallopian 
ubes, See Ovary. J 
Ei Ipherules, by the uſe of Venery, grow, ſwell, raiſe, 
4 late the Membrane of the Ovary into the form of 
115 * til, the Head propending from the Stalk, it is at 
tn leparated from it; leaving behind it a hollow Cica- 


ix, in the brok "Ln 
1 | 


Now, in theſe Spherules, while ſtill adhering to the Ovas 


. 77 Fetus's have been frequently found: whence it appears, 
tha 


t theſe are a kind of Ova, or Eggs, deriving their Struc- 
ture from the Veſſels of the Ovary, and their Liquor from 
the Humours prepar'd therein. See Ed. 

Hence, allo, it ap ats, that the Fallopian Tubes ors, 
ſwell'd, and ſtiffen by the Act of Venery, with their muſ- 
cular Fimhriæ, like Fingers, may embrace the Ovaries, com- 
pm 'em, and by that Compreſſion expand their own 

ouths : And thus the Eggs, now mature, and detach'd as 
before, may be forced into their Cavities; and thence con- 
vey'd into the Cavity of the Urernus ; where they may either 
be cheriſh'd and retain'd, as when they meet with the Male 
Seed; or, if they want that, again expell'd, See Fat To- 
IAN Tube. | 

Hence the Phænomena of falſe 3 Abortion, Fæ- 
zus's found in the Cavity of the Abdomen, the Fallopian 
Tubes, Cc. See Agok riox, Sc. 
For, in Coition, the Male Seed, abounding with livin 
Animalculas, agitated with a great Force, a briſk Heat, Fre | 
probably, with a great quantity of Animal Spirits, is vio- 
ently impell'd thro' the Mouth of the Urerus, which on 
this occaſion is opener; and thro' the Valves of the Neck 
of the Urerus, which on this occaſion are laxer than ordinary, 
into the Nierus it ſelf; which now, in like manner, becomes 
more active, W hot, inflam'd, moiſten'd with the Flux 
of its Lymph and Spirits, by means of the Titillation exci- 
ted in the nervous Papille by the Attrition againſt the 
Ruge of the Vagina. See SRRD. | 
The Semen thus diſpos'd in the Nerus, is retain'd, heated, 
agitated by the convulſi ve Conſtriction of the Urerns it ſelf ; 
till meeting with the Ova, the fineſt and moſt animated 
Part enters thro' the dilated Pores of the Membranula of 
the Ovum, now become glandulous, is there retain'd, nous 
riſh'd, dilated, grows to its Umbilicus, or Navel ; ſtifles 
the other leſs lively Animalculas : and thus is Conception 
. a op wt a 4 
| ence, it appears, that Conception may happen in an 
Part bete f Semen meets Wich * 8 Thus, 
whether it be carried thro* the Fallopian Tube to the Ovary, 
and there caſt 8 the Ouum; or whether it meet in ſome 
Receſs of the Tube it ſelf; or, laſtly, whether it join it in 
the Cavity of the IJterus, it may till have the ſame Effect; 
as it 1 19 from Obſervation it —_— has, But tis pro- 
bable that Conception is then moſt &, when the two, 
vis. the Semen and Ovum, are carried at the ſame time into 
the Urerus, and there mix'd, Ec. 

Other Anatomiſts chuſe to ſuppoſe the Male Seed taken 
up, ere it arrive in the Urerns, by the Veins which open 
into the Vagina, &c. and thus mix'd with the Blood; by 
which, in. the Courſe of Circulation, it is carried, duly pre- 
pared, into the Ovary, to impregnate the Eggs. See GENE“ 
RATION. — - | WE 

For the Progreſs of the Feetus after Conception, ſee Nu- 
TRITION, CI RcuLArION, Sc. ſee alſo UrERUs, Unsi1- 
LICAL Veſſels, &c. | 

Cox ckrriod Damaculate of the Holy Virgin, is a Feaſt 
in honour of the Holy Virgin; particularly with regard to 
her having been conceiv'd and born Immaculate, i. e. with- 
out Original Sin; held in the Romiſh Church on the 8th of 
December. Allatius, in his Prologomena on Damaſeenus, 
endeavours to prove this Feaſt to have been celebrated by 
ſeveral Churches in the Eaſt, as early as the VIIIth Century. 
See FEAST. 

The Immaculate Conception is the great Head of Contro- 
verſy between the Scoriſts and Thomiſts ; the former main- 
taining, and the latter impugning it. See Scorisr, and 
Tonis r. 
The Facobins eſpous'd the Party of S. Thomas, and held 
out a long time, in defence of the Virgin's being conceiv'd 
in Original Sin: They were condemn'd by Pope Clement VII. 
in 1308, at the Proſecution of the Univerſity of Paris, and 
oblig'd to retract. | 

e Council of Trent, Seſſ. V. in the Decree of OViginal 
$i, declares it not to be the Intention of the Council to in- 
clude the Virgin under it; Her Conception it calls Immac u- 
late; and appoints the Conſtitutions of Situs IV. to be ob- 
ſerv'd with regard thereto. 

Some Authors have obſerv'd ſeveral Paſſages diſpers'd in 
the old Editions of S. Thomas's Works, which aſſert the 
Immaculate Conception in expreſs Terms; but many of them 
are corrupted in the later Editions, fay ſome : tho others 
will have the Corruption lie on the fide of the old ones. 


In the three Span/h Military Orders of S. Fames of the 


Sword, Calatrava, and Alcantara ; the Knights take a Vow, 
at their Admiſſion, to defend the Dumaculate Conception. 
This Reſolution was firſt taken in 16 52. See Car. ATRAVA, &c. 
Peter d Alva, and Aſtorga, have publiſh'd 48 huge Vo- 
lumes in Folio on the Myſteries of the Conception. 
For Religious of the Order of the Coxckyriox, fee 


THEATINES. 
: Gggg CON- 


—_— — 


8 


CONCERT, or CONCERTO, popularly CONSORT, 
a Number, or Company of Muficians playing, or finging the 
ſame Song, or piece of Muſick together. See Mus1CK. | 
The Word Concert may be applied where the Mulick is 


only Melody, 7. e. the Performers are all in Uniſon ; but it 
is ide. Peach, as well as more uſually underſtood of Har- 


mony, or where the Muſick conſiſts of divers Parts; as Baſs, 

Tenor, Sc. See Mrropr, HARMONY, Parr, Sc. , 
CONCESSI, a Term much uſed in Conveyances, dc. its 

Effect is to create a Covenant, as Dedi does a Warranty. 


8 CONGESSIO in Rhetorick, a Figure whereby ſome- 


CONCESSION, 
thing is granted, or allow'd the Adverſary, either to pre- 


being detain'd by unneceſſary Incidents, or to make 
fe Adenine of. 7 will not conteſt with you the Reality 
of the Contratt ; what I plead for is relief 1 the In- 


juſtice of it. Tue, be is fair, but ought ſhe not ro ſhe 


her Acknowledements to Heaven for the Favour, by making 


a virtuous uſe of her Beauty ? 
CONCHA, Shell, in Anatomy, a Name given the ſe- 
cond, or inward Cavity of the Auricle, or external Ear; 


reaching to the Entrance of the Auditory Duct. See EAn, 
and AvRiCLE. | : 

Some alſo give the ſame Name to the firſt Cavity of the 
inward Ear, which others call the Drum; and others to 
the Yeſtibulum of the Labyrinth, which is the ſecond Ca- 
vity of the internal Ear. See Tymranum, and VESTI- 


BULUM. | 
The Name has its Origin from a reſemblance theſe Ca- 


vities bear to a Concha, or Sea: ſbell. 

CON CHILIS, or CONCHOID, in Geometry, a Curve 
Line, which always approaches nearer a ſtrait Line to which 
it is inclined, but never meets it. See Cuz vx. 

It is deſcrib'd thus: Draw a right Line BD, (Plate Ana- 
Iyticks, Fig. 1.) and another A C, perpendicular to it in E; 

raw any Number of right Lines, as CM, CM cutting BD 
in Q; make Q M=QN=AE=EE; the Curve where 
in the Points MM are found, is the Conchilis, or Conchois 
prima; ſo called by its Inventor Nicomedes. 

The others, wherein the Points NN are found, is the 
Conchois ſecunda; the right Line BD the Rule, the Point 
C the Pole. 

The Inventor alſo contriv'd an Inſtrument, whereby the 
firſt Conchois may be deſcribed mechanically: Thus, in the 
Rule A D, (Plate Analyticks, Fig. 2.) is a Channel or Groove 
cut, ſo as a ſmooth Nail, firmly fix'd in the moveable Rule 
CB, in the Point E, may ſlide freely within it: Into the 
Rule EG is fix'd another Nail in K, for the moveable 


Rule CB to ſlide _ 
If then the Rule BC be ſo moy'd, as that the Nail F 


paſſes along the Canal AD; the Style, or Point in C, will 


deſcribe the firſt Cue hoid. 
Now let AP, (Fig. 1.) AE=a; PE=MR =3 


-; wherefore, as x increaſes, 4— x or MR will de- 
creaſe: and therefore the Curve continually approaches near- 


er to the Rule BD. 
In the ſame manner it appears, that the right Line NO 


mult continually decreaſe ; and therefore, the ſecond Con- 
choid, alſo, muſt continually approach nearer the Rule. 

But inaſmuch as between each Conchoid and the right Line 
BD, there will till be the right Line QM or Q N, equal to 
AE; neither of the Conchoids can concur with the right 
Line BD : conſequently, B is an Aſſymptote of each Con- 
choid, See AsSYMPTOTE. 

There will be other Kinds of Conchords produced, if CE : 
CATTLE A E, or indefinitely, if OE: CQ”:: Q Mn 
AE; wherefore, if CE=b, EA=a, CQ =x, QM 
Sy; then, a .: and for infinite Conchoids, am bm = 
am on, I 

CONCINNOUS Titervals, in Muſick. Diſcords are diſ- 
tinguiſh'd into Concinnous and Tnconcinnous Intervals: The 
Concinnous are ſuch as are fir for Muſick, next to, and in 
Combination with Concords ; being neither very agreeable 
nor diſagreeable in themſelves ; but having a good Effect, 
as by their oppoſition they heighten the more eſſential Prin- 
ciples of Pleaſure ; or as by their mixture and combination 
with 'em, they produce a Variety neceſſary to our being bet- 
ter pleaſed. See Harmony, 

The other Diſcords, that are never uſed in Mufick, are 
called Tnconcinnous. See DiscoRD, | 

Syſtems are alſo divided into Concinnous and Inconcinnousg. 
A Syſtem is ſaid to be concinnons, or concinnouſly divided 
when the Parts thereof, conſider'd as fimple Intervals, are 
concinnous ; and are, beſides, placed in ſuch an Order, be- 
tween the Extremes, as that the Succeſſion of Sounds from 
one Extreme to the other, may have an agreeable Effect. 
See SYSTEM, : 

Where the ſimple Intervals are inconcinnous, or ill- diſ. 
poſed between the Extremes, the Syſtem is ſaid to be incon- 


ciunous. 
CON CLAVE, an Aſſembly, or Meeting of all the Car- 
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dinals that are at Rome, for the on 
Pork, ELECTION, Cc. IM Beate 
The Conclave had its riſe in the Year 12 
occaſion : Clement IV. being dead at Vie 
Cardinals were two Years without being able fn 440 f. 
Election of a Succeſſor: In effect, thin „ ebe mi 
that paſs, that they were upon the 8 Wete Carrieg 
without coming to any Concluſion at all. of break 
The Inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being .. „ 
Deſign, by the Advice of 8. Pong wenfurs rid N ty 
ſhut the Canes of their City, and lock'd un be it Vit 
the Pontifical Palace adjoining to the Cs l Cardin, 
were brought to a better underſtanding, edral, till the 
Hence aroſe the Cuſtom which has fince 
ſhutting up the Cardinals in a ſingle Palace. f ray, 6 
elected the Pope. Such was the Origin of An they ban 
related by Onuph. Panvinins, Ciaconius. an Hole 
8 p 5 N 
NCL Avx is allo uſed for the Place where: 
of the Pope is perform'd ; which is, oth Elec 
8 Mor ons tho K X. and Clement V Diet 
ould always be held in the Place where b Feten j 
ſhould die. ah vere the ll by 
While the Affair is in hand, if it be in Wi 
and Windows are all mured up, exceptin 1 gn th Val 
give a little Light: In Summer the Win ows are n "© 
ut the great Door of the Hall is ſecured with four cid 
and four Bolts; an Aperture being, however, left i" Ley 
* 71 N with Victuals thro. to fp 
In the Hall, which is very ample, there | 
erected for as many Cardinals — are to . * 
Election; the Cells being only ſeparated by Deal Be a 
The Cells are mark'd with Letters of the A] babe 
are diſtributed to the Cardinals by Lot: Each Cardin , 
his Arms on the Cell that falls to his ſhare. See (x; as 
After the Aſſembly has held three Days, they are — al. 
low'd one Diſh for a Meal; after five Days, only Bea 
and Water: Tho this Rule is not over-religiouſly reparded, 
| Each Cardinal is allow'd two Corclaviſts, or Seryany 
a and 3 be 2 up eres him. f 
athew Paris lays, the Word Conclave anti iff 
the Pope's Wardrobe. N 
"Tis a popular Proverb in Haly, Chi entra Page, eſte (yr 
ainale ; He who enters Pope, comes out Cardinal; 9. 4 He 
who according to common Report will be elected ope, o. 
dinarily is not. | 
+ CONCLUSION, in Logick, the laſt Part of an Arg 
ment; or the Conſequence drawn from ſomething either af 
ſumed or proved before. | 
The Concluſion of an Argument contains two Pam: 
the Conſequent, which is the = of it ; and the 25 
uence, which is its Form; and which, of a ſimple abſolut 
ropoſition, renders the Concluſ7on relative to the Premiſe 
whence it is drawn. See ConsxqQuenT. 
The Queſtion, and Concluſſon, ſay the Schoolmen, are the 
ſame Ideas, only conſider'd in different Views, or Relations: 
In the Queſtion they are confider'd as doubtful ; in the Cor 


cluſion as void of doubt. 
ConcLvs10N, in Oratory, conſiſts of two Parts; the Rs 


capitulation or Enumeration, and the Paſſions, See Rate 


TORICK. 

The Recapitulation conſiſts in a Repetition of the prince 
pal Arguments. See REcAeITULATION ; fee alſo Pass10x, 

CONCOCTION, in Medicine, the Change which the 
Food undergoes in the Stomach, c. to become Chyle. Se 
CHYLIFICATION, | 

This Change conſiſts in deſtroying the Texture and Cobe 
fion of the Parts of the Food; preparing part of it for ſomt 
particular Service of the animal Frame, and the reſt to be 
carried off as Excrements, by proper Emunctories. See Toon 


ExcrEMENT, Sc. 
The Antients gave the Term Concoction, to what wy 


ordinarily call Digeſtion ; from a Notion of the Foods 
ing, as it were, 25 in the Stomach ; and its nutritious 
Juice expreſs'd by the Heat of the adjacent Parts. See Di 
GESTION, 

They aflign'd two Concoctions, viz. one in the Stomach, 
and a ſecond in the ſmall Inteſtines, c. which latter the) 
attributed to the Admixture of the Bile and pancreatick 

uice. 
J The ſeveral Concoctions in the Body, with regard 0 . 
Propagation of the Species, and the Preſervation of the « 
dividual, have been 2 reduced to five ; CH for = 
Chymoſis for Chyme, Hematoſis for Blood, Pneumatls . 
Spirits, and Sermateſis for Seed. See CHYLOSIS, Cay 
sis, HEMATo818, &c. ſee alſo Coction. 

CONCOMITANT, in Theology, ſomething that a 
panies, or goes along with, another. * 

Concomitant Grace, is that which God affords 2 1 
the Courſe of our Actions to enable us to perform em! 
as the Romiſh Schoolmen ſay, to render em meritor 
See GRACE, Cur 


3 


ccolm- 


CON 


at leaſt with regard to its Ef. 
the latter is given us to pre- 
er to accompany it. 
the Romith DoRtine, the Blood of Jeſus 
% under the Accidents of Bread, as his Body is under 
Chriſt is un ts of Wine, by Concomitance. LNCS 
in Grammar, that part of Syntax, or Con- 
hereby the Words of a Sentence agree among 
ſruction, 4, whereby Nouns are put in the ſame Caſe, 
themſelveh, n Jer, c. and Verbs in the ſame Number and 
Ty h Nouns and Pronouns. See SYNTAX. | 
cs les of Concord are generally the ſame in all Lan- 
The Ruler ing of the Nature of what is in uſe almoſt 
ganges, e for the better diſtinguiſhing of Diſcourſe. 
D = Diſtinction of the two Numbers Singular and 
1 bliges us to make the Adjective agree with the 
bln : Number; that is, to put the one either in 


jon, 


Subſtan = Nu mber, as the other is : For the Subſtantive 


fuſedly, tho directly mark'd by the Ad- 
pe aver hs Word mark ſeveral, there are 


ſeo Nen iſtinction of Maſculine and Feminine, renders 


1 | or Hoyer ut the Subſtantive and Adjective in the 

p See DEGREE. | ; 

0 a Yerbs ſhould have a Concord or Agreement with 

vr Nouns and Pronouns in Number and Perſon, See PzrxoN, 
ProxouN, Oc. * 


ing occur apparently contrary to thoſe Rules, tis 
b oor — i. e. . — is implied, or the Ideas are 

fer more than the Words themſelves. See Fre vn E. 
| Conconk p, in Law, is the Agreement between two Parties 
who intend the levying a Fine of Lands to one another, how 
and in what manner it ſhall paſs. See FINE. 

ConcorD is alſo an Agreement made upon any Treſpaſs 
committed, (betwixt two, or more) and is divided into Co- 
cord erecutory, and Concord executed. we 3: 

Plotuen obſerves, that the firſt binds not, being imper- 
fe& ; but the latter is perfect, and binds the Party. 

Others are of Opinion, that Corncords executory are per- 
ſect, and bind no leſs than thoſe execured. 

ConcoxD, in Muſick, is the Relation of two Sounds that 
re always agreeable to the Ear, whether applied in Succeſ- 
ion or Conſonance. See 8SouNd D. * 

If two ſingle Sounds be in ſuch a Relation, or have ſuch 
a difference of Tune, as that being ſounded together, they 
make a Mixture, or compound Sound, which affects the 
Ear with pleaſure; that Relation is called Concord: and 


ts; WW whatever two Sounds make an agreeable Compound in con- 

e ſonance, thoſe ſame will always be pleaſing, in Succeſſion, or 

ut vill follow each other agreeably. Sce Tons. 

iſe The Reverſe of a Concord, is what we call a Diſtord ; 
which is a Denomination of all the Relations or Differences 

the ol Tune that have a diſpleaſing Effect. See Disconrp. 

0s: Concord and Harmony are, in effect, the ſame thing; tho 

Custom has applied them differently. As Concord expreſſes 

1 the agreeable Eee of two Sounds in Conſonance; ſo Har- 

fo 


mony expreſſes that Agreement in a greater Number of 
Sounds in Conſonance : Add, that Harmony always implies 
Conſonance; but Concord is ſometimes applied to — : 
tho never but when the Terms will make an agreeable Con- 
ſonance : whence it is that Dr. Holder, and ſome other Wri- 


ters, uſe the Word Conſonance for what we call Concord. See 
Consoxance. 


Uniſonance, then, being the 
tween the Tunes of two Sounds, 


Relation of Equality be- 
all Uniſons are. Concor ds, 


b * ws caſy to aſſign the Reaſon or Foundation of Con- 
1 gt The differences of Tune, we have already ob- 
| "0, take their riſe from the different Proportions of the 


there does not appear any natural Aptitude in 


th 

os — of a Concord, to determine it to give us a 
5 denlation, more than in the two Sounds of a Diſcord : 

ent Effects are merely arbitrary, and muſt be 
divine good pleaſure. See Sens ATION. 

experience what Proportions and Relations 

leaſure, what not ; and we know alſo how 


" Exprels the Differences of Tune by the Proportion of 
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Sound; not abſtractedly, and in themſelves, 


and in the firſt Degree: but an Interval being a Difference 


CON 


Numbers; we know what it is pleaſes us, tho we don't 
know why: We know, v. g. that the Ratio of f: « conſti- 
tutes Concord,” and 6: Diſcord; but on what original 
Grounds agreeable or diſagreecble Ideas are connected with 
thoſe Relations, and the proper Influence of the one on the 
other, is above our reach. | 

By Experience, we know that the following Ratios of 
the Lengths of Chords are all Concord, vis. 2:1, 4:2, 4: 34 
5 4, 6: 5, 5:3, 8:5; that is, take any Chord for a Funda« 


mental, which ſhall be repreſented by the Number t, and 


the following Diviſions thereof will be all Concord with the 
whole, vis. 34 5 + . 80 that the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character betete Concords and Diſcords, muſt be 
look'd for in - theſe Numbers, expreſſing the Intervals of 
but as exprel- 
8 Number of Vibrations, 7 b 
ow, Uniſons are in the firſt Degree of Concord, or have 
the moſt perfeft Likeneſs or Agteement in Tune; and 
therefore have 3 in em acceſſory to that Agree- 
ment, which is found, leſs or more, in every Concord! but 
tis not true, that the nearer two Sounds come to an Equali- 
ty of Tune, the more Agreement they have ; therefore, 'tis 
not in the Equality or Inequality of the Numbers that this 
Agreement lies. | 
Further, if we conſider the Number of Vibrations made 
in any given time by two Chords of equal Tune ; on the 
Principle laid down, they are equal : And therefore, the Vi- 
brations of the two Chords coincide, or commence i ary 
as frequently as poſſible, i. e. they coincide at every Vibra- 
tion; in this frequency of which Coincidence, or united 
Mixture of the Motions of the two Chords, and of the 
Undulations of the Air occafion'd thereby, it is, that the 
Difference of Concord and Diſcord mult be ſought. 
Now, the nearer the Vibrations of two Strings approach 
to a Coincidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they 


ſhould approach the Condition and, conſequently, the Agree- 


ment of Uniſons; which agrees with Experience. 

For if we take the natural Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and com- 
pare each Number to the next, as expreſſing the Number 
of Vibrations in the ſame time of two Chords, whoſe Lengths 
are reciprocally as thoſe Numbers; the Rule will be found 
exact, for : 2 is beſt, then 2: 3; after 6 the Conſonance 
is unſufferable ; the Coincidences being too rare: tho there 
are other Ratios that are agreeable, beſides thoſe found in 
that continued Order, vis. 3 : 5, and 5 : 8, which, with the 

receding five are all the concording Intervals within, or leſs 
than an Octave, or 1: 2; that is, whoſe acuteſt Term is 
greater than half the Fundamental. 

On this Principle, 3: 5 will be preferable to 4: 5 ; be- 
cauſe being equal in the number of Vibrations of the acuter 
Term, there is an advantage on the Side of the Fundamen- 
tal in the Ratio 3 : 5, where the Coincidence is made at 
every third Vibration of the Fundamental, and every fifth 
of the acute Term: So alſo the Ratio 5: 8 is leſs perfect 
than 5 : 63 becauſe, tho the Vibrations of each Fundamen- 
tal are equal ; yet in the Ratio 5 : 6, the Coincidence is at 
every ſixth of the acute Term, and only at every eighth in 
the other Caſe. | 

Thus, we have a Rule for judging of the Preference of 
Concords, from the Coincidence of their Vibrations : agree- 
able to which Rule, they are diſpos'd into the Order of the 
following Table; to which the Names of the Concords in 
Practice, the Ratio of their Vibrations, the Lengths cf the 
Chords, and the Number of Coincidences in the ſame, are 
expreſs d. 


Table of Cox cox ps. 


Ratio's, or Vibrations. Coincld. 
g Grave Acut 
Term. Term. 
Uniſon — 11 
Octave, 8ve — 2 2 1 60 
Fifth, jth — 3 : 2 30 
Fourth, 4th —— 4 3 20 
Sixth, gr. — n $ 20 
Third, gr. — 5 : 4 13 
Third, leſſer— 6 5 I2 
Sixth, lefler — 8: 5 12 
Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Tho this Order be ſettled by Reaſon, yet it is confirm'd 
by the Ear. On this bottom, Concords muſt fill be the 
more perfect, as they have the greateſt Number of Coinci- + 
dences, with regard to the Number of Vibrations in both 
Chords ; and where the Coincidences are equal, the Prefes. 
rence will fall on that Interval, whoſe acuteſt Term has few- 
eſt Vibrations to each Coincidence ; which Rule, however, Is 
in ſome Caſes contrary to Experience; and yet it is the only 
Rule yet diſcover'd. | 


F. Mets 


F. Merſenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another 
Standard for ſettling the comparative Perfection of Intervals 
with regard to the Nareewent of their Extremes in Tune : 
And *tis this. : ; ? 

The Perception of Concordance, ſay they, is nothing but the 
comparing of two or more different Motions which in the 
ſame time affect the auditory Nerve: Now we can't make 
a certain Judgment of any Conſonance, till the Air be as oft 
Aruck in the ſame time by two Chords, as there are Unites 
in each Member expreſſing the Ratio of that Concord, v. g. 


| we can't perceive a Fifth, till two Vibrations of the one 


bord, and three of the other are 'accompliſh'd together; 
=. Chords are in length as 3 to 2: The Rule then is, 
that thoſe Concords are the moſt re and agreeable, which 
are generated in the leaſt time; and thoſe, on the contrary, 
the moſt compound and harſh, which are generated in the 
longeſt time. | 

For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the Lengths of z Chords I:2 
is an Octave; 2: 3a Fifth; and 1: 3 an Octave and Fifth 
compounded, or a Twelfth. The Vibrations of Chords be- 
ing reciprocally as their Lengths, the Chord 2 will vibrate 
once, while the Chord 1 vibrates twice, and then exiſts an 
Octave; but the Twelfth does not yet exiſt, becauſe the 
Chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the Chord 1 thrice, which 
is neceſſary to form a Twelfth. 55 

Again, fe generating a Fifth, the Chord 2 muſt vibrate 
thrice, and the Chord 3 twice; in which time, the Chord 
1 will have vibrated 6 times; and thus the Octave will be 


thrice produc'd, while the Twelfth is only produced twice; 


the Chord 2 uniting its Vibration ſooner with the Chord x, 
than with the Chord 3; and they being ſooner conſonant 
than the Chord 1 or 2 with that 3. 
Whence, that Author obſerves, many of the Myftefies 
of Harmony, relating to the Performance of Harmonious In- 
tervals and their Succeſſion, are eaſily deduced. 2 
But this Rule, upon examining it by other Inſtances, Mr. 
Malcolm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in all 
Poſitions of the Intervals with reſpe& to each other; but a 


certain Order, wherein they are to be taken, wo, requir'd: 
and there being no Rule, with reſpect to the 
will make this Standard anſwer to Experience in every Caſe: 


rder, that 


So that at laſt we are left to determine the Degrees of Con- 
cord by Experience and the Ear. ö 

Not but that the Degrees of Concord depend much on 
the more or leſs frequent uniting the Vibrations, and the 
Ear's being more or leſs uniformly mov'd, as above; for 
that this Mixture or Union of Motion, is the true Principle, 
or, at leaſt, the chief Ingredient in Concord, is evident : Bur 
becauſe there ſeems to be ſomething further in the Propor- 
tion of the two Motions, neceſſary to be known, in order to 


fix a catholick Rule for determining all the Degrees of Con- 


cord, agreeable to Senſe and Experience. | 

The Reſult of the whole Doctrine is ſumm'd up in this 
Definition. 

Concord is the Reſult of a frequent Union, or Coincidence 
of the Vibrations of two ſonorous Bodies, and, by conſe- 
quence, of the undulating Motions of the Air, which, be- 
ing caus'd by theſe Vibrations, are like and proportionable 
to 'em ; which Coincidence, the more frequent it is, with 
regard to the number of Vibrations of both Bodies, perform'd 
in the ſame time, cæteris paribus, the more perfect is that 
Concord: till the Rarity of the Coincidence, in reſpe& of one 
or both the Motions, commence Diſcord. See ſome of the re- 
markable Phenomena of Sounds accounted for from this 
Theory, under the Word Un1son ; ſee alſo Inrzrvar, Ec. 

Concords are divided into ſimple, or original, and compound. 

A /imple, or original Concord, is that whoſe Extremes are 
at a Diſtance leſs than the Sum of any two other Concor ds. 

On the contrary, a compound Concord is equal to two or 
more Concords. 

Other Muſical Writers ſtate the Diviſion thus: An Oc- 
tave 1: 2 and all the inferior Concords above expreſs'd are 


all ſimple and original Concords : and all 2 than an Oc- 


tave, are called compound Concords ; as being compos'd of, 
and equal to the Sum of one or more Octaves, and ſome 8 
gle Concord leſs than an Octave, and are uſually, in practice 
denominated from that ſmple Concord. ; 

As to the Compoſition and Relations of the original Con- 
cords, by applying to them the Rules of the Addition and 
CO of e ee wy will be divided into [imple and 
compound, according to the firſt and mor | ion; 
as in the following Table. 8 


Simple Concords.] Com pound Concord: 
1 5th 4 or 
5:6 a 3d leff. 5th aw zd J. * 2 ga 


4:5 2 3d gr. |6thl. Jath 341. or 3d g. 
3: 4 a 4th, 6th g. Cath 34g. 341 54 


The Octave is not only the firſt Concord in point 
; | t of . 
tion, the Agreement of whoſe Extremes is 4 A hrs 
neareſt to Uniſon; inſomuch that when an together 
tis impoſſi ble to perceive two different Sounds ; but tis alſo 


pos d of 
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guage ; one, in particular, called the Concordance 0 


Paſſage of Scripture quoted by R. Mardochai A adds tt 


the greateſt Interval of the ſeven original C, 
ſuch, contains all the lefler, which derive. the 


3 and N 
from it, as they ariſe more or leſs direQiy out of ; "ck 
which decreaſe gradually, from the Octave to the leſſ 9 5 an 


which has but a ſmall degree of Concord. See (),, uk 
N 


What is very remarkable, is the manner where Y 
ſer Concords are found in the Octave, which —— * lel 
r GO 

For, ing both an monical and Ar. . 
Mean heveren the Extremes of the Octave, en 
an Harmonical and Arithmetical Mean betwixt aa 
treme, and the moſt diſtant of the two Means kalt Ex. 
vis. betwixt the leſſer Extreme and the fr Arith fo 
Mean, and betwixt the greater Extreme and the Tm 


monical Mean, we have all the leſſer Concord. 


Thus, if betwixt 360 and 180 the Extremes of 0a 
we take an Arithmetical Mean, it is 250; and an Harne 
nical Mean is 240 : then, betwixt 360 the greateſt E — 
and 240 the Harmonical Mean, take an Arithmetica| 1 
it is 300 ; and an Harmonical Mean, is 288. 4 ain eo. 
twixt 180 the leſſer Extreme of the Octave, and — the fir 
Arithmetical Mean, it is 225, and an Harmonical one 

Thus have we a Series of all the Concoras, both of f 
towards Acuteneſs from a common Fundamental 260; 2 
deſcending towards Gravity from -a common acute 7 
180 : which Series has this Property, that taking wp 
Extremes, and any other two at equal Diſtances, the * 
will be in Geometrical Proportion. | : 

The Octave, by immediate Diviſion, reſolves it {oif into 
a Fourth and Fifth; the Fifth, again, by immediate Divi 
fion, rayon w two Thirds; the two Thirds are there. 
fore found by Diviſion, tho not by immediate Diviſion . and 
the ſame is true of the two Sixths. Thus do all the oris 
nal Concords-ariſe out of the Diviſion of the Octave: F 
Fifths and Fourths immediately and directly, the Third, an 
Sixths mediately. | | 

From the Perfection of the Octave ariſes this remarkable 
Property, that it may be doubled, tripled, Sc. and yer fil 
— a Concord, i. e. the Sum of two or more Oder 
are concord; tho the more compound will be gradually |< 
agreeable : But it is not ſo with any other Concord leſs than 
Octave; the Doubles, Sc. whereof, are all Diſcords, 

Again, whatever Sound is concord to one Extreme of the 
Octave is concord to the other alſo: and if we add any 
other fimple Concord to an Octave, it agrees to both its Ex 
tremes ; to the neareſt Extreme it is a fimple Concord, and 
to the fartheſt a compound one. | | 

Another thing obſervable in this Syſtem of Concords, is 
that the greateſt Number of Vibrations of the Fundamental 
cannot exceed five; or that there is no Concord where the 
Fundamental makes more than five Vibrations, to one Coin- 
cidence with the acute Term. It may be added, that this 
Progreſs of the Concords may be carried on to greater degrees 
of een even in infmitums; but the more compound, 
the leſs agreeable. 

So a ſingle Octave is better than a double one, and that 
than a triple one; and fo of Fifths, and other Concord. 
Three or four Octaves is the greateſt length we go in ord: 
_ Practice: The old Scales went but to two; no Voice 
or Inſtrument will well go above four. See Trip, FounTH, 
Firn, Ec. | 

CONCORDANCE, a Dictionary or Index to the Bibls, 
wherein, all the Words, uſed in the Courſe of the inſpird 
Writings, are rang'd alphabetically ; and the various Flac 
where they occur referr'd to; to aſſiſt in finding out Paſſiges 
and comparing the ſeveral Significations of the ſame Word. 

Cardinal Hughs is ſaid to have employ'd 500 Moos 7 


the ſame time in com iling a Latin Concordance : Be 


which, we have ſeveral other Concordances in the an » 
land, compiled by J. Darlington of the Order of Predi- 
cants ; another more accurate one, by Zamora. 

R. Mardochai Nathan has furniſh'd us with a Hebrew (ur 
cordance, printed at Haſil in 1541; containing all the He. 
brew Roots branch'd into their various Significations, a 
under each Signification all the Places in Scripture wherein 
it occurs: But the beſt and moſt uſeful Hebrew Concord 
is that of Buxrorf. * 

The Greek Concordances are only for the New Te"? 
ment : indeed we have one of Kircher's on the f 
this is rather a concordantial Dictionary than a Cone ee 
containing all the Hebrew Dictions in an alphabetical 
and underneath, all the Interpretations or Senſes the Seven!) 
give em; and in each Interpretation, all the Places 
they occur in that Verſion. deal 

Calaſius, an Italian Cordelier, has given us Cancun. . 
of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two Columns * 
firſt, which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mardocha!, iy: 1 
word, and according to the Order of the Books 4 bn 
ters: On the other Column is a Zatin Inter . Inter 


pretation is Calaſius's own ; but in the Margin af 


LW Wi = RW © * 


= Go 


a = = 


n _ 


hk F Vulgate, when different: from his, 

of * s ln bar IE. Foho, printed 'at Rome: in 
hs r verde ſuch as have ſeveral Words in 
C0 COD bs ide addition of other Words, con- 


0009 e at leaſt, a different Meaning. Such are thoſe, 
oy an oppo! G ge S l 
Br Cans Nin files nutritur £ h . Cuaſtat. 
AT, in the Canon Law, a Covenant, or 


a 4 ficiary Matter; as, relating to a Re- 
ent in ſome e Beclefaſtical Caulk. 


| u 
——— dude at Bonlogn in 1516, between Pope 


yn 175 Franois I. of France, for regulating the manner 
7 nominating to Benefices „ 3 
Concorgat ſerves in lieu of the Pragmatic: Sunction, 
The 4 been abrogated. ; or, rather, it is the Pragmatic 


ſoſten d and reform d. 


in 1448, relating to Beneficiary Matters. 
of GRT Vaſa. See VESsELS of Concord. 


CONCOURSE, or CONCURRENCE, the reciprocal | 


Acton of divers Perſons or Things, co-operating toward the 
or End. 6 | 

1 hold, that the Actions and Opera tions 
of all Creatures are continually dependent on the immediate 
Comcurrence of the divine Mind: For ſecond Cauſes to act, 
or produce Effects, God himſelf muſt concur, and by his 
* give” em the Efficacy they themſelves are deſtitute 
of: If they did not need the immediate Concurrence of 
God to on th em act, they would have a ſort of Indepen- 
dency, which muſt be injurious to the immediate Creator 
to ſuppoſe. See Cavss. 3 | 

e Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Concurrence, 
viz, mediate, which conſiſts in the giving a Power or Faculty 
to at; and immediate, which is a cotemporary Influence 
of one Cauſe along with another, to produce an Effect: 
Thus, the Grandfather concurs mediately to the Produc- 
tion of a Grandſon, as he gives the Power of generating to 
the Father : but the Father concurs 1 with the 
Mother to the Production of the ſame Child. ow tis al- 
low'd that God concurs mediately with all his Creatures, to 
enable them to act: but whether this be ſufficient ; or whe- 
ther it be farther requir'd that he concur with em imme- 


diately by a new Influence, for the Production of wy _ 


in the ſame manner as the Father concurs with the Mother 
toward producing the young, is controverted : The genera- 
lity of Chelate Writers are for the Affirmative; Durandus 
and bis Followers maintain the Negative. 

Point of Cox couxskx. See Focus. 


CONCRETE, in the School Philoſophy, an Aſſemblage, 
or Compound. See CompounD. ” 

A Phyſical Concrete, or concrete Body, may denote any 
miri Body, or Body compos'd of different Principles; and 
conſequently, all ſenſible ies whatever, as all Bodies 
wiſe from a Coalition of divers Elements, or at leaſt of 
divers Principles, Matter and Form. See Bovpy, ELEMENT, 
and PRINCIPLE, 

Bur, in ſtrictneſo, Concrete is only uſed for thoſe Compounds 
wherein the Ingredients ſtill retain their diſtinct Natures, nor 
are wholly converted into any new common Nature. See Mix. 

Authors diſtinguiſh: Natural Concretes and Artificial ones: 
5 us Antimony is a natural Concrete, and Soap a factitious 

ocrete, 

; A Logical Concrete, or concrete Word, called alſo Paro- 
pos that which has a compound kind of Signification ; 

II. both the Subject, and ſome Quantity or Acci- 
Mar vr e Subject, which gives it its Denomination : As 
4 mak white : for Man fignifies as much as having 

whe Hire ; learned, as much as having learning, &c. 
Frum 9 the Word Concrete is chiefly uſed to expreſs the 
jeſt uit Walitics or Quantities with the Bodies or Sub- 
—＋ _ ſeparating them in Idea. The oppoſite Term, 

3 the Things are ſeparated in Thought, is Abſtraf. 
Quilt Properly ſignifies a Subject with its Form or its 
itrary, ex « prous Man, hard, white : Abſtraf, on the 
kR, as. ele the Form and Quality without the Sub- 

Concy x, Har dneſt, Whiteneſi.- See Ans TR ACTION. 

TE umbers, — thoſe which are applied to ex- 

art1 | 1 . 
bonds, two thirds be 1 * 5 as, two Men, three 
taken abſt, g nothing be connected with a Number, it is 

W or univerſally ; Thus, three fGignifies only 
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GN 
an aggregate of three Unites; let thoſe Unites be Men, 
Pounds, or what you pleſe. 
- CONCRETION, the Act whereby ſoft Bodies ate ren- 
der'd hard: Or, it is an inſenſible Motion of the Particles 
of a Fluid or ſoft Body, whereby they come to a Conſiſtence. 

The Word is uſed indifferently for Iuduration, Condenſa- 
tion, Congelation, and Coagulation, See IxvuRATION, Con- 
DENSATION, COAGULATION, Ce. 

CoxdcR RTI is allo uſed for the Coalition of ſeveral little 
Particles into a ſenſible Maſs, called a Concrete; by virtue 
of which Union, the Body, acquires this or that Figure, and 
theſe or them Properties. See Concarrs. Sf" LOW 

CONCUBINAGBE, ſometimes expreſſes a criminal or 

rohibited Commerce between the two Sexes ;, in which 


enſe it comprehends 44nlirery, Inceſt, and imple Fornica- 
tion. See Aburr ERL, INcRST, and FoRNIcATTON. | 


In its more reſtrain'd Senſe, Concubinage is uſed for a Man 
and a Maid's cohabiting together in the way of Marriage ; 
without having paſs'd the Ceremony thereof. See Concu- 
BINB, 25 Js | 
" Concubinage was antiently tolerated : The Roman Law 
calls it an allowed; Cuſtom, licita conſuetudo. When this 
Expreffion occurs in the Conſtitutions of the Chriſtian Em- 
Mer it fignifies. what we now call a Marriage in Con- 
1eNCE, ip 
The Concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the 
Time of the Republick, and of the Heathen Emperors, 


was that between Perſons not capable of contracting Marriage 
together: Nor did they even refuſe to let Inheritances de- 


ſcend to Children ſprung from ſuch a tolerared Cobabitance. 

Concubinage between ſuch Perſons they look'd on as a kind 
of Marriage, and even allow'd it ſeveral Privileges : but 
then this Concubinage was confin'd. to a. hogle Perſon, and 
was of perpetual Obligation, as Marriage it ſelf 

Hittoman obſerves, that the Roman Laws had allow'd of 
Concubinage long before Fulins Cæſur made that Law where- 
by every one was allow'd to marry as many Wives as he 

leas d. The Emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, al- 
w'd every Man two. See MaARRIAOR. 

CoNcuBINAGE is alſo uſed for a Marriage perform'd with 
leſs Solemnity than the formal Marriage ; or a Marriage with 
a Woman off inferior Condition, and to whom the Husband 
does not convey his Rank or Quality. 

Cujas obſerves, that the antient Laws allow'd a Man to 
eſpouſe, under the Title of Concubines, certain Perſons, ſuch as 
were efteem'd unequal to em, on account of the want of ſome 
Qualities requifite to fuftain the full Honour of Marriage. 
He adds, that tho Concubinage was beneath Marriage, both 
as to Dignity and to Civil Effects; yet was Concubine a 
reputable Title, very different from that of Miſtreſs among us. 

e Commerce was eſteem'd fo lawful, that the Concu- 
bine might be accuſed of Adultery in the fame manner as a 
Wife. See Concupine. 

This kind of Concybinage is ſtill in uſe in ſome Countries, 
particularly Germany, under the Title of a Half-Maariage, 
or Marriage with the left Hand; alluding to the manner of 
its being contracted, vis. the Man's giving the Woman his 
left Hand inſtead of the right. See Marniace, 

This is a real Marriage, tho without Solemnity : the Par- 
ties are both boynd for ever ; tho the Woman be thus ex- 
cluded from the common, rights of a Wife, for want of Qua- 
lity or Fortune. 

CONCUBINE, a Woman whom a Perſon takes to coha- 
bit with him, in the manner, and under the Character of a 
Wife, without being authoriz'd thereto by a legal Marriage. 
See CONCUBINAGE, 

ConcvsiNE is alſo uſed for a real, legitimate, and only 


Wife, diſtinguiſh'd by no other Circumſtance, but a Dilps- 


rity of Birth or Condition, between her and the Husband. 
Du Cange obſerves, that one may gather from ſeveral Paſs 
ſages in the Epiſtles of the Popes, that they antiently al- 
low'd of ſuch Concubines. The XVIIth Canon of the firſt 
Council of Toledo, declares, that he who with a faithful 
Wife, keeps a Concubine, is excommunicated ; but that if 
the ard, ſerv'd him as Wife, ſo that he had only one 
Woman, under the Title of Concubine, he ſhould not be 
rejected from Communion : Which ſhews that there were 
legitimate Wives under the Title of Cocubines. 
n effect, the Roman Laws did not allow a Man to eſpouſe 
whom he pleas'd ; there was requir'd a kind of parity, or 
roportion between their Conditions : but a Woman of in- 
Ferioe Condition, who could not be eſpouſed as a Wife, 
might be kope as a Concubine; and the Laws allow'd of it, 
provided he had no other Wife. | 
The Children of Concnbines were not reputed either Le- 
itimate or Baſtards, but Natural Children, and were capa- 
ble only of Donations. 
They were deem'd to retain the low Rank of the Mother 
and were on this ground unqualify'd for inheriting the Effects 
of the Father. | 
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Tis certain the Patriarchs had a great Number of Wives, 
and that theſe did not all hold the ſame Rank; ſome bring 
ſubaltern to the principal Wiſe; which were what we ca 
Concubines, or Half Wives. The Romans prohibited a plu- 
rality of Concubines, and only had regard to the Children 
iſſuing from a fingle Concubine, becauſe ſhe might become 
a legitimate Wife. Solomon had 700 Wives and 300 Concu- 
bines : The Emperor of China has ſometimes two or three 
thouſand Concubines in his Palace. Q. Curtius obſerves, that 
Darius was follow'd in his Army by 365 Concubines, all 
in the Equipage of Queens. 

CON UPISCEN CE, n an irregular Deſire, 
Appetite, or Luſt after divers Things, inherent in human 
Nature ever ſince the Fall. 


E. Malebranch defines ng Nipacgh on his Syſtem, to be 
a natural Effort, which the Traces or Impreſſions of the 


Brain make on the Mind, to attach it to ſenſible Things. 
The Dominion or Prevalency of Concupiſcence, according to 
him, is what we call Original Sin. See OR1GINAL Sin. 

The Origin of Concupuſcence he aſeribes to thoſe Im reſ- 
Gons made on the Brain of our firſt Parents at their fall; 
which are ſtill tranſmitted and continued on thoſe of their 
Children: For as Animals produce their like, and with like 
Traces in the Brain ; (whence the ſame Sympathies and An- 
tipathies in the ſame Kind; and whence the ſame Conduct 
on the ſame Occafions :) So our firſt Parents, after their fall, 


receiv'd ſuch deep Traces in the Brain, by the Impreſſion of 


ſenſible Objects, that they might well be ſuppoſed to com- 
municate them to their Children. , 

The Schoolmen uſe the Term Concupiſcible Appetite, for 
the Deſire we have of enjoying any Good; in oppoſition to 
the Iraſtible Appetite, whereby we eſchew what is Evil. 
See ArrETITE. | 

CONDEMNATION, the Act of paſſing or pronouncing 
Sentcnce, or iving Judgment againſt a Man; whereby he is 
ſubjected to ſome Penalty or Puniſhment ; either in reſpect 
of Fortune, Reputation, or Life. See SzNTENCE, and Pu- 
NISHMENT. 

CONDENSATION, the Act whereby a Body is render'd 
more denſe, compact, and heavy. See Dzns1Ty, Oc. 

Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the Parts cloſer to each 
other, and 5 their Contact: 

faction; which renders the Body lighter and looſer, by ſet- 
ting the Parts further aſunder, and diminiſhing their Contact, 
— of conſequence their Coheſion. See RARRETAcTIOR. 

Welfius, and ſome of the more accurate Writers, reſtrain 
the uſe of the Word Condenſation to the Action of Cold: 
what is done by external Application, they call Compre ſſion. 
See COMPRESSION. 

Air eafily condenſes, either by Cold, or by Art : Water 
congeals, but never condenſes ; can never be brought into a 

leſs ſpace, but will penetrate the moſt ſolid Body, even Gold, 
rather than loſe of its bulk. See Warts. 

A Syrup condenſes in Ebullition, . 

It was found, in the Obſervatory of France, during the 

reat Cold of the Year 1670, that the hardeſt Bodies, even 
— Glaſs, and Marble it ſelf, were ſenſibly condens d by 
the Cold, and became much harſher and more brittle than 
before ; till their former State was retriev'd by the enſuing 
Thaw. See FRos r. | 

Water alone ſeems to expand by Cold ; inaſmuch as when 
congeal'd, the Ice takes up more ſpace than the Water be- 

fore. But this mult be rather owing to the Intromiſſion of 
ſome foreign Matter ; as the nitrous Particles of the ambient 
Air, than to proper Rarefaction of the Water by the Cold. 
See Corp, and FREEziNG. 

The Carte/ians, indeed, taking it for granted there is no 
Vacuum, deny any ſuch thing as proper Condenſation, or 
Rarefaction. According to them, when a Body takes up 
more ſpace than it did before, its Parts are diſtended by the 
Intruſion of a ſubtil Matter thro' its Pores : And when its 
bulk, again, is reduced into leſs Space, this is owing to the 
Extruſion or Egreſs of that Matter thro' the ſame Pores ; by 
virtue whereof, the Parts of the Body, tho not the Parts of 
Matter, come nearer each other. For as Extenfion and 
Matter, according to them, are the ſame thing; a Body 
can never take up more or leſs place, any otherwiſe than by 
the Acceſſion or Diminution of Matter: And thus they con- 
clude there is no Vacuum, | 

Now, that, in the Rarefactions of groſs Bodies, their Parts 
are diſtended by the acceſſion of Air, is fre uently manifeſt ; 
but this does not follow from the Pienitude of the World, 
but from the fluid and elaſfick Nature of Air; or from its 
Gravity and Preſſure. See Marrzx, Vacuum, c. 

That there is ſuch a thing as Condenſation, without the 
Loſs of any Matter, is evident from Galileus's Experiment: 
A Cock, being with a female Screw fitted to a hollow braſs 
Ball, or Cylinder, ſo as a Syringe, by means of a male Screw, 
may be applied to it ; by. working the Syringe, the Air will 
be forc'd into the Ball, and turning the Cock, will be re- 
tain'd ; inſomuch, that upon the examining the Veſſel by the 
Balance, its weight will be found increas'd. If the Cock be 


(29) 


in 1 to Rare - 


re - turn'd, the Air will burſt out with »; | 
fink to its former weight. | 95 Violence, wd tie Ba 
From the Experiment it follows, frſt, th.. 4. 
crouded into a leſs Volume and Bulk than it — 
up, and is therefore compreſſible. For the 
Compreſſion, ſee Cour RSSIOx. 
2dly, That from the Recovery of its weighs : 
Air is expell'd'as was injefted ; and that cherer ju oa 
ag feng to — give yk Expanſion if the oo pre 

orce be removed ; as there f 
1 * fore an elaſtick Bore d. 

3dly, That tis a certain Sign of Com 0 
opening the Orifice of a Veſſel, any gore 00h, if 
— 1 — 1708. V portion of Air de 
„ Athly, That fince the Weight of the Veſſel it 
injecting Air; the aerial Mais muſt have a % 
in Lines perpendicular to the Horizon; ang Jg donn 
12 and preſſes ſubject Bodies in Lines 

orizon ; according to the Conditions of 
VITY. 

Condens d Air, has Effects juſt oppo 
fy Air; Birds, Cc. appear briſke. and more live] 
than in the common Air, c. See ” 
TION, c. 
_ CONDENSER, a pneumatick Engine 
— 8 * Air. may be crouded into a gi 
| ey can throw in 3, 4, 5, or 10 
Condenſer i. 0 tees —— four, oy 3 N. 
as there is in the ſame com with 
R hg roy Engine, Se 

CONDERS, or Huers, in our Cuſtoms 
ſtand on high Places near the Sea Coaſt, „ * vi 
fiſhing, to make Signs with Boughs, Oc. to the Fiſhes 
which way the Shoal of Herrings paſſes : their Courſ 4. 
more diſcernable to thoſe who ſtand on high Clif, þ = 
of a blue Colour they cauſe in the Water, than to th 
aboard the Veſſels. See Herring-Fieurny, 

They are alſo called Halters, Directors, &c. 

CONDITION, in the Civil Law, an Article of a Tre: 
or * A or a Cn, or Obligation, Apia 
in a Contract; or added in a Donation, 
eee 

e Donee does not loſe his tive, if i 
with any diſhoneſt or impoſſible —— A Gay 
diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Conditions, under which a Le 
gacy or Donation may be made: the Caſual, which depend 
merely on chance ; the Potreſtative, which is abſolutely i 
our Power; and the Mixt Condition, which is both Caſal 
and Poteſtati ve together, 

Coxpiriox, in Common Law, is a Manner, Quality, « 
3 rh to an Act ; 1 or ſuſpending the 
me; and making it precarious uncertain, wheth 
no it ſhall it take Eckel r 

In a Leaſe there may be two ſorts of Conditions, Conditin 
collateral, and Condition annex'd to the Rent. 

Collateral Condition is that annex'd to a collateral ot ſo 
reign Act; as, VS: that the Leſſee ſhall not go to Paris. 

ondition is alſo divided into Condition in Deed, and (u. 
dition implied. 

Condition in Deed, is that knit and annex'd by expeſ 
Words to the Feoffement, Leaſe, or Grant, either in writing 
or without: As if I infeoffe a Man in Lands, reſerving 4 
Rent to be paid at ſuch a Feaſt ; apon Condition, if the Fe 
offee fail of payment, it ſhall be lawful for me to re-enter, 

Condition implied, call'd alſo Condition in Law, is when 
a Man grants to another the Office of a Steward, Bail 
Keeper of a Park, Ec. for Life: tho there be no Condition 
expreſs'd in the Grant, yet the Law makes one covertly; 
which is, if the Grantee do not juſtly execute all Things be 
longing to his Office, it ſhall be lawful for the Granter® 
diſcharge him. ; 

A Convirton virhout which, ſine qua non, is uſcd it 
Philoſophy, * of ſome Accident or Circumſtancy 
which is not eſſential to the Thing, but is yet neceſſary t 
its Production. 

Thus, Light is a Condition without which a Man can't 
Objects, tho he have good Eyes; and thus Fire, tho conf: 
der d in it ſelf it may burn without Wood; yet is its Pre 
ſence a Condition without which the Wood can't be burnt. 

CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſubx$8 
Charges and Conditions. See ConDiTION. 


Thus, we ſay, Conditional Legacies are not du ill te 
Conditions are accompliſh'd, The Right of * 
C 


not ſuppoſe any conditional Conſent on the Part of t 
The Arminian Divines maintain, that all the Decay 
God, relating to the Salvation and Damnation of Man 


conditional; and the Catviniſts, that they are abſolute 


DzcxEx. 14 
In Logick, we ſay, Conditional Propoſitions 1m 
Tranſalpin Mute Es 


kinds of Contradictions, v. g. If my 
my Tyanſalpin Mule had Wings. Cox 


| oF © % | | 2 | : 
2 ä c oN 

wat Conjun ions, in Grammar, are thoſe w ic The Cone is generated b | | 

c THe Propofitions Congitional 3 as, if, unleſs, pro- K L, round an 1 A. 8 2 2 


78 p , Kc. | REES. N I . 
Fl that, in eee ere the Circumference of a Plane, called its Baſe, MN : or it 
ther 


TIONA er n may be conceiy'd as generated by the R | A 
T BEE Ours; arts if. Yon! angry BT: Bh, about the right Line K T. which is calls the 


Axis of the Cone; and K M its Latus, or Side. 


Norosrrto ne gig, wherein the Condition lies, is call'd the 
of theſe, = the other the Conſequent. See ANTECE- 


ConsEQUENT. | Te 
if the Soul be ſpiritual, it 1s immortal; is a condi- 
1 * - wherein, if the Soul, &c. is the Antece- 


ox 7 5 5 
aud nider'd, not — to their Eſſence, their 
or their real Exiſtence ;_ but under a certain — * 


ich imports 4 Cond 
q ben David alk'd of God whether the People of 
:ver him up to his Enemies; God, who 
| in caſe David ſhould continue at 
| im they wou'd deliver him : which he knew by 
e Knowledge Conditionals. 4 Wk 
Some of the Schoolmen deny that God has the Know- 
ledge of Conditionals : The Thomifts maintain, that God's 


a right Cone ; a 


lution of the Plane 
the 8 Leg A 
this 


If the Axis be dicular to the Baſc is ſai 
erpend e, it is ſaid to be 
od if inclined, or oblique, a 7 — Cone. 
Scalenous Cones are again divided into obrnſe-angled and 


acute-angled, 


Euclid defines à Cone a ſolid Figure, whoſe Baſe is a Ci 
cle, as CD, (Fig. 3) and is produced by the — 19 Fat 
of a * Triangle C A B, about 


I Leg, or Axis, be greater than CB, half the Ba 
the Solid produced is an acute-angled Cone: If leſs, — 5 
ruſe-anglea Cone; and, if equal a right-angled Cone. 

But, Zuclid's Definition only extends to a right Cone: that 
is, a Cone whoſe Axis is at right Angles to the Baſe ; and not 
to oblique ones, whoſe Axis is not at right Angles to the Baſe. 

For a more general and comprehenfive Deſcription of a 
Cone, which may take in both right and oblique ones, Sup- 
poſe, N ng yo * A, (Fig. 4.) without the Plane 

| rcle | an 1 | 
drawn thro' that Point, and os rar Jen ory 


ſedge of Condirionals depends on a predeterminatin 3 
_] thers deny it. ; ; P | 8 eee uced infinitely both ways, 
0 F. Daniel obſerves, that the Truths which compoſe the cle; the two Su or ys e Circumference of the Cir- 1 
: Knowledge * Conditional being very different from thoſe pena? 2 5 — - es that will ariſe from this Motion, 1 
e which compoſe the rer e of 1 and that of called Superficies 8 _ _ — are 9 
aderſtanding; a third Clas mu added, and the 2 a a , or only oppoſite Super- 1 
0 Knowledge of God be divided into Intuitive, Intellective, r my aint A, common to borh the Su- 4&0 
. d Conditional. See KNOWLEDGE, | — right Line AC 2 8 iccle BDEC the Baſe kV Hal 
n CONDORMANTES, . 2 whereof there Centre of the Baſe ; and if infinite] N 3 9 4 — an 
4 have been two $ :; ur J in Germ in the the Solid com rehend d P - , s; An | 48 
: XIIIth 1 their LOG a Native of Toleda" They the Baſe, is a _ ed under the conical Superſicies and BY 
++1d their Meetings near Cologne ; where they are ſaid to a 55 11 
bare wotſhip'd an Image of Lucifer, and to iv'd P . | WH. 
115 gun and Oracles from him't” The Legend a Ids. + mu 3 roperties of the Fan. 4 
p Eccleſiaſtick ** 3 the rogers to it, the Idol 75 Baſe * 3 17 of 1 My gw oo, excluſive of 1 % 
I t I 1 ngle whoſe c "1 
{ * had their N _ _ their lying all rogether, Men of Its — 2 Bale a Ir N ch 1 N | if 
| 2 Women, ung a old. | 1 , ig. 5.) the length of th 1240 1 
hk The other 2 of Condormantes, were a Branch of A Mr Triangle deſcriding ir, to rl 
f Auabaptiſts in the XV Ith Century; ſo called, becauſe they 8 f A 4 of the ſame riangle : that is, as the ſlant {i 
1 ly, * of =_ _ in the fine Chamber ; on pre- = 0 : to 7 1 4 of the Baſe. | 17 
tence of Evangelical Charity. | lence, the Surface of a right Cone is equal to a Sector of Wa: 
ul ND a Circle deſcrib'd on the fide of . $117 
8890 Cram.” a TR hi , whoſe Arch is equal to the Periph 70 e — 4 | h 
1 1 ment, which being therefore the ſame Proportion to its Periphery which the * 
put up into the Bladder, ſerves to conduct the Kniff h B. ction to its Periphery which the 4 
be Operation of cutting for the Stone. See I, nite, in the Diameter of the Baſe has to the Sides of the Cone. Se 43: 
MM coxDuIT, a Canal, or Pipe, for the Conveya 9 i 2 1 
ws m_ or _ Auid Matter. See Tos 'p 85 c. 36 = 9A or Core chat el ut . N R 
n the Earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous Conduit , r. Gall juſt cover a Cone. 
9 which the Waters paſs that form the Sources - Bro * g- 3 Diameter of the Baſe AB, (Plate Co- 
and thro' which alſo paſs the Vapours, which form Met * „Fig. 6.) deſcribe a Circle, and produce the Diameter 
and Mizzrals” Gro ane Mita, of als to C, till AC be equal to the fide of the Cone. To 2 AC 
"28 - Artificial Conduirs for Water, are made of Lead and AB, determin'd in Numbers, and 360% OW port et I 
N caſt Iron, Pottery, Sc. See Pros * 1 „Stone, „ ere vl and with the Radius C A, on the Centre C. de. 
« | In the Province. of New Mexic - e _ key ung equal to the Number of Degrees found : 
1 pur rx be of a Grotto, extending 600 the ri ea Nl with the Circles A B will be a Rete for 
FT CONDYLOMA, in Anat 1 If, then, the fide of n t 
eb ge, es, ben ie Greek > Ea by Binding + GH be ee che Rack 
, Jonffure, Joining. 8 * 5 by finding a fourth proportional to 360%, h - 
i The Word is ——.— uſed. for th . ber of Degrees of the Arch 85 H, and A P Q bp? 5 — 
L | y e Jonctures of th b | ; and thence 
N Fingers, popularly called Knuckles. See Finczs 5 3 eee eee 
4 Nr in Medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs 1 ud - oo 8 2 uy the truncated Cone. , 
: f | 
0 FR Jer Ae ber. — 2 2 ert " the for the Cone cut off 4 3 DB E H > ef, * d 
Matrix. See Ozpz | » Or in the Neck of the Cone. , e truncate 
; By long — 1 | 2. Con ö : 
e it ' . Cones and Pyramids, having th A 
f from a Stalk, takes the | nuts os Boob out as tudes, are equal to each other. „ 
3 5 uently the Effects of N Ail — ex 1 "wy triangular Priſm may be di- 
2 ts, and, if neglected, ſometi 5 into three equal Pyramids; 4 
1 Their Cure 3 K E triangular Pyramid i one third of . Pele * . 
weck to confume them 3 tho Exti a ** — Eſ- ſame Baſe, and having the ſame Altitude. a 1 
gature or Inciſion, if the N c rpation either by Li- Hence, ſince every multangular Bod WS WAS e 
; the moſ} expeditious * _ of the Part will admit, is triangular ones, and every a, I; y my reſolv d into 
eee un he mee nine 1 lex Gr me 
e A » by comes from xorSuncs z in rega 1 be eſteem d an inſinite- angular Pyramid, and a Cylinder an 
Ry 4 infinit , 
$ y Ruge, or Wrinkles, like the Toi e-angular Priſm ; a Cone is a third f a Cyli 
. CONDYLUS, a Name * "ft e Joints of the Body. which has the ſame Baſe and Altitude 4 ern 
f = or Protuberance at the E. s give to a little round r of 1 
ö in = "4 xtremity of a Bone. See face and Solidity of a Cone and a Cylinder e 
; „duch is that of the lower law : i | Thus, for the Solidity : fi TR : 
, receiv'd ' "Ra 42:2 Wh g y: find the Solidity of a Priſm, 
J within the Ca Cylinder, having the ſame Baſe with a * or Pyramid. 


en c Os Petr mm. See MAXILLA, 
be Ke Hrs is large, tis called the Head of the 
e Word comes fron | 
CONE. „ n from the G/eek xowdvaCr, Articl, ; 
in Baſs, and Cy, a ſolid Body, having a ile, Joint. 
ab, Conicks, Fig. 2. "26 allo 4 ena ä 


lidity of a Cone, or a 


See Pa18M, and CYLINDER. 
Which found, 2 by z 4 the Quotient will be the So- 
rami | 
Thus, v. g. if the Solidity of a Cylinder be 605 592960, 


the Solidity of the Cone will be found 201864320. 


For 


CON 


the Product to the Baſe. . + 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the Diameter of the Cone N M, (Fig. 2.) 
56, its Periphery will be 17584, and the Baſe 246176. Sup- 
ofe the Altitude of the Axis K L, 246; fince LM = 
NM 8, and K M = K L* + LM. = go + 
784 2600, KM = 2474. Conſequently, the Superficies 
of the Cone excluſive of the Baſe is 43 10 2 816, o; and the 


whole together 455645760. 


As to the Meaſure of the Surface, ani Solidity of à trun- 
cated Cone, A BG 5,5 ne ar Altitude CH, and the 
Diameter of its Baſis A B and CD being given, find their 
Circumferences. To the Square of the Altitude CH, add 
the Square of the Semi-difference of the Radii A H, and 
from the Aggregate extract the ſquare Root, which will give 
the fide A C: The Semi-ſum of the Peripheries, multiplied 


by that fide, gives the ap = prowp of the fruncated Cone. 
To find the Soltdity : 


of E G. | 


Find the Solidity of the Cone CED and AE B; ſubtract 
the other from this; the Remainder will be the Solidity of 


the truncated Cone A C DB. ' 
For the Sections of the Conx, ſee Coxic Section. 
For the Ratio of Conzs and Cylinders, ſee CYLINDER. 


For the Centres of Gravity and of Oſcillation of Cox k, 


ſee CENTRE. 


Cox Es of the higher Kinds, are thoſe whoſe Baſes are 
Circles of the higher Kinds; and are generated by ſuppo- 
ſing a right Line fix'd in a Point, on high, tho conceiv'd 
capable; of being extended more or leſs, on occaſion; and 


moved or carried round a Circle. See CincLE. 


Cox kx of Rays, in Opticks, includes all the ſeveral Rays 
which fall from any Point of an Object, on the Surface of 


a Claſs. See Rav. 


Conx, or Conn, in the Sea Language, ſignifies to guide 


or conduct a Ship in her right Courſe, See Courss, 
He that Cons her, ſtands aloft with a Compaſs before 
him, and gives the Word of Direction to the Man at Helm 


how to ſteer. Sce STEERAGE. | 


If the Ship go before the Wind, or, as they call it, be- 


twixt the Sheets, the Word is either Starboard, or Port 
the Helm; according as the Conder would have the Helm 
put to the right or left fide of the Ship, upon which the 
Ship always goes the . contrary way. 9899 

If he ſays, Helm a Midiſbip, he would have the Ship go 
right before the Wind, or directly between her two Sheets. 

If the Ship fail by a Wind, or on a quarter Wind, the 
Word is, Aloof, ny your Luff, fall not off, Veer no more, 
Keep ber to, Touch the Wind, Have a care of the Lee- 


Latch : All which Expreffions are of the ſame import, and 
imply that the Sroceinag ſhould keep the Ship near the 


Wind. 


On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, or 
more before the Wind, the Word is, Eaſe the Helm, No 
near, Hear up. | | 

If he cries Heady, it means, keep her from going in and 
out, or making Laws, (as they call it) howſoever ſhe fails, 
whether large by a Wind : and when he would have her go 
Juſt as ſhe does, he cries, Keep her thus, thus, &c. | 

CONFARREATION, a Ceremony among the antient 
Romans, uſed in the Marriage of Perſons whoſe Children 
were deſtind for the Honour of the Prieſthood, 

' Confarreation was the moſt ſacred of the three manners of 
contracting Marriage among that People; and conſiſted, ac- 
cording to Servins, in this, that the Pontifex Maximus and 
Flamen Dialis join'd and contracted the Man and Woman, 
by making them eat of the ſame Cake of ſalt Bread. 

Ulpian ſays, it conſiſted in the offering up of pure wheaten 
Bread ; rehearſing, withal, a certain . in preſence 
of ten Witneſſes. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſens adds, that the 
Husband and Wife did eat of the ſame wheaten Bread, and 
threw part on the Victims. 

CONFECTION, in Pharmacy, a kind of compound Re- 
medy of the Conſiſtence of a ſoft Electuary. 

There are four Electuaries, which bear the Name of Con- 


feftions ; three whereof, in the Phyſicians Language, are 
corroborative, and one purgative. 


The corroborative Confections are thoſe of Alkermes, of 


Hyacinth, and the Anacardine : The purgative one is the 
Confection Hamech. 


The Confection of Alkermes has its Name from the princi- 
pal Ingredient therein; which is the Kermes, or Alkermes, 


or Scarlet-Grain. Sce KERMES, c. 


The other Ingredients are Pearls, Muſk, Cinnamon, Am- 


bergris, Leaf Gold, Juice of Pippins, and Roſe-Water. 
It is rank'd among the beſt Cardiacks, and is frequently 
2 


(300 


For the Surfaces ; that of a right Cons is had by multi- 


plying the Periphery of the Baſe into the Side, and adding times in the Small-Pox and Meaſles. 


s the difference of the Semidia-- 


meter AH is to the Altitude of the truncated Come CH; ſo 
is the greater Semidiameter A F, to the Altitude of the 
entire Cone FE. This found, ſubtract the Altitude of the 
truncated Cone G E, which will leave that of the Cone taken 


ſome reputation in Vertigoes and Cancers. 3 


4 : 
* < =” | 9 
, 7 — 2 
* * * 
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i Palpitation of the Heart, or g. 


** 


1 


The Confection of Hyacinth has nearly the fam 


with that of Alkermes'; but, beſide, is * Da Ving 


an Aſtringent. It conſiſts: of near tri ently uſeq 8 
Drugs ; w ercof the precious Stone, cating de Ne g 
the Baſe: the chief of the reſt are t Coral, Bon, 


compos d chiefly of Anacardines, whence th = "Bland, i 
| am 


other Drugs are Long Pepper, Black P e: the 
Myrobalans, Caſtoreum, _— It is uſed 'ro puny Kind of 
and is proper in cold Diſeaſes. _ | 8e tne Blood, 

The Cynfection Hamech takes its Name from that cf; 


Inventor, an Arabian Phyſician. Its Ingredient, = : it 
oly. 


ody, Myrabolans, Agaric, Senna, 'Tamarinds, 1 F Ry 
, & 


nna, Colocynth, Sc. It is applied as a | ; 
purging of the groſſer Humors 7 Vilcidities vel AL 
CON FEC TOR, among the antient a, 
Gladiator, hired: to fight — che AL owe, G lort of 
thence alſo. denominated Beſtiarins, . roy Beals; 
The Confeftores were thus called 4 conficiens; Jr” 
from their diſpatching and killing Beaſts. See . eſti 
The Greeks call'd em Ile, g. d. darin BS 
ſperate; whence the Latins e the Appell - 
fabolani, and Parabolarii. See Par A BOL ANI. AY 
CONFECTS, or CONFITS, a Denomination iv 
Fruits, Flowers, Herbs, Roots, and Juices, when boil, 7 
prepar'd with Sugar, or Honey, to diſpoſe them to kee * 
W * 2 more * to the Taſte. £30 
The Antients only confited with Honey; at 
gar is more frequently us d. | Re 
Confetts half ſugar d, are thoſe cover with a little; 
gar, to leave more of the natural Taſte of the Fruit. 
Conſects are reduced to eight Kinds, vis. Liquid Cn. 
ſects, Marmalades, Fellies, Paſts, Dry Confects, Conſerce 
Candies, and Dragees. , ' 
Liquid Confetts, are thoſe whoſe Fruits, either whole in 
pieces, in grains, or in cluſters, are conj3ted in a fluid tral 
— Syrup, which takes its colour from that of the Fruin 
il'd in it. | IN 
There is a good deal of Art in preparing theſe well; ; 
they be too little ſugar d they turn; 4 f — much, wh 
The moſt eſteem'd of the liquid Confetts are Plums, eſpe: 
cially thoſe call'd Mirabels, Barberries, Quinces, Apricot, 
Cherries; Orange-Flowers, little green Citrons from Madera, 
green Caſſia from the Levant, Myrabolans, Ginger, Cloves, Ec. 
Marmalades are a kind of Paſts, half liquid, made of 
the Pulp of Fruits, or Flowers, that have ſome confiſtence ; 
as Apricots, Apples, Pears, Plum bs, Quinces, Orange-Flower, 
and Ginger. armalade of Ginger is brought from the 
Indies by way of Holland. tis eſteem'd good to revive the 
natural Heat in old Men. See MARMALA PDE. 
Fellies are Fuices of ſeveral Fruits, wherein Sugar has 


been diffoly'd, and the whole, by boiling, reduced into a 


retty thick Conſiſtence ; ſo as, upon cooling, to reſemble a 
Find of thin tranſparent Glue, or Size. Fellies are made af 
various Kinds of Fruits, eſpecially Goosberries, Apples, and 

uinces : There are other Jellies, made of Fleſh, Fiſh, 
Hartſhorn, Sc. but they are not to be kept, being very 
ſubje to corrupt. See JELLY. | 

Paſts are a kind of Marmalades, thicken'd to that degree 
by boiling, as to aſſume any form, when put into little Mods 
and dried in the Oven. The moſt in uſe are thoſe of Goo 
berries, Quinces, Apples, Apricots, and Orange-Flowers: 
Thoſe of Piſtaches are much eſteem'd; thoſe of Ginger a 
brought from the Indies. See Pasr. 

Dry Confects, are thoſe whoſe Fruits, after having been 
boiled in the Syrup, are taken out again, drain'd, and put 
to dry in an Oven. Dry Confits are made of ſo many kind 
of Fruits, that it would be hard to explain 'em all : the molt 
conſiderable are Citron and Orange-Peel, Plumbs, Fcats 


Cherries, Apricots, Ec. 


Conſerves are a kind of dry Confects, made with Sugar, 


and Paſts of Flowers or Fruits, Cc. the molt ordinary abe 
thoſe of Betony, Mallows, Roſemary ; of the Capi 
Herbs ; of Orange-Flowers, Violets, Jeſſamin, Piſtachos 
Citrons and Roſes. | 
Note, The Apothecaries, under the Title of Confer * 
comprehend all kind of Conſects, both dry and liquid ; Y " 
ther of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, Roors, Barks, Leaves, = 
pared with Sugar or Honey, to preſerve, c. See on 
Candies are ordinarily entire Fruits, candied over wi * 
gar, after having been boil'd in the Syrup; which ken 5 
'em like little Rocks, cryſtalliz d; of various Figures 
Colours, according to the Fruits incloſed within em | 
The beſt Candies are brought from [zaly. See yer 
Dragees, or Sugar-Plumbs, are a kind of little. 


11 | * 
CON” 
a ( ins, little Pieces of Bark, or 
of {mall 3 . incruſtated and cover'd 
rous a hard Sugar, ordinarily very white. 
eſe there are various 


ad States. See LEAGUE and ALLIANCE, 
i is when two or more Perſons 


t be 


ff Boods of rag Revenge : 3d, that it be falſe, i. e. againſt 
u 


ocent : an 
be ONFESSION, 


w— — it; whether it be in a Court of Juſtice 


er 4 on his ſimple Confeſſion, without other 


_ _ Proof. A Perſon is not admitted to accuſe 


imſelf, according to that Rule in Law, aon auditur perire 


_ a ina Theological Senſe, is a Declaration of 


Perſon's Sins, made to a Prieſt, in order to obtain Abſolu- 
jon for the ſame. See ABSOLUTION. 


The Romiſh Church makes Confe/ſzon a part of the Sa- 
ment of Penance. See PENANCE, Ag 

Confeſſion was antiently publick and general, in the Face 
« the Church; tho the Romaniſts have fince alter'd it, and 
nade it private; and auricular. i 
Conſeſons are to be buried in eternal ſilence, under Pain 
the laſt Puniſhment to the Prieſt who reveals em. 
gellarmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh Controverſy- 
Writers, endeavour to trace up auricular Confeſſion to the 
arlieſt Ages; and thus contend for a Point given up by the 
ft, M. Fleury owns that the firſt Inftance of auricular 
iſeſon be can meet with, is that of S. Eloi, who being 
row old, made a Confeſſion to a Prieſt of all his Sins from 
his youth upwards. f 
The Indians, according to Tavernier, have a kind of 
onfeſſon : and the ſame may be ſaid of the eus; theſe 
aff have Formulas for thoſe who are not capable of making 
a Detail of all their Sins: The ordinary Form is in an al- 
phabetical Order, each Letter containing a Capital Sin; 
this they uſually rehearſe on 5 N and Thurſdays, an 
on Faſt Days and other occaſions: ſome, every Night and 
Morning. When any of 'em find themſelves near Death, he 
ſends for ten Perſons, more or leſs, one of em a Rabbin ; 
and in their Preſence recites the Confeſſion. See Leon 4 
Medena, | | 

Coxrzss Io of Faith, is a Liſt, or Enumeration and De- 
claration of the ſeveral Articles of Belief, in a Church. See 
Faith, | ** 

The Augsburg Confaſſion is that of the Lutherans, pre- 
ſented to Charles V. in 1530. 

In the Council of Rimini, the Catholick Biſhops found 
fault with Dates in a 9 of Faith, and obſery'd that 
the Church never us'd to date em. | 

CONFESSIONAL, or CONFESSIONARY, in Church- 
Hiſtory, a Place in Churches, uſually under the main Altar, 
wherein were depoſited the Bodies of deceas d Saints, Martyrs, 
and Confeſſors. | | 8 

Confeſſtonal is alſo uſed in the Romiſh Church for a little 
Bench, or Deſk in the Church, where the Confeſſor takes the 
Confeſſions of the Penitent. 4 | 
CONFESSOR, a Chriſtian who has made a ſolemn and 


reſolute Profeſſion of the Faith, and has endured Torments - 


* 2 | 
A imple Saint is call'd a Confeſſor, to diſtinguiſh him 
from the Roll of dignify'd LOWE Apoſtles, Mar Drs, 
Prelates, &c. See SainT, Martyr, S. Oey 
In Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, we frequently find the Word 
ors uſed for Martyrs : In after-times, it was confin'd 
R oſe, who after having been tormented by the r 
na to live and die in Peace. At laſt it was alſo uſed for 
7 le, who after having lived a good Life, died under an 
pinion of Sanity, © 
no ording to S. Cyprian, he who preſented himſelf to 
. = or even Martyrdom, without being call'd thereto, 
"pu call'd a Confeſſer, but a Profeſſor : And if any out 
2 of Courage abandon d his Country, and became 
ary Exile for the fake of the Faith, he was call d 


Extorris, 


Momo is alſo a Prieſt, in the Romiſh Church, who 


a . ' . 
ower to hear Sinners in the Sacrament of Penance, 


(30 ) 
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and to give em Abſolution. The Church calls him in £4: 
tin Confeſſarius, to diſtinguiſh him from Confeſſor, which 
is a Name conſecrated to Saints. £ iam 
The Confeſſors of the Kings of Frante, from the Time 
of Henry IV. have been conſtantly Jeſuits: before him, the 
Dominicans and Corgeliers ſhar'd the Office between them. 
The Confeſſors of the Houſe of Auſtria have allo, ordinatily, 
been Dominicans and Cordeliers, but the laſt Emperors 
have all taken Jeſuits. | 10 e 
CONFIGURATION, the exterior Surface, that bounds 
Bodies, and rout em their particular Figure. See FPlounx. 
That which makes the ſpecifick Difference between Bo- 
dies, is the different Configuration, and the different Situa- 


tion of their Parts. See Bopy, 


A ſhort, or a long Sight, depend on the different Conſgu- 
ration of the Cryſtalline. See CavsrAtriine, Stehr, Sc. 

CoxriguRAT ION, or Aſpect of the Planets, in Aſtrology, 
is a certain Diſtance, or Situation of the Planets in the Zo- 
diack, whereby they are ſuppos'd to aid, or oppoſe each 
other. See AsptcT. F | 

CONFIRMATION, the AQ of ratifying, or rendering a 
Title, Claim, Pretenfion, Report, or the like, more ſure 
and indiſputable. | 

CONFIRMATION, in Law, is particularly uſed for the 
ſtrengthning or 3 an Eſtate of one already in 
poſſeſſion of it by a voidable Title. 

Thus, if a Biſhop grant his Chancellor ſnip by Patent, for 
term of the Patentee's Life ; this is no void Grant : yet is 
it voidable by the Biſhop's Death, except it be ſtrengthen'd 
by the Dean and Chapter's Confirmation. 

ConeriRMATION, in Rhetorick, is the third Part of an 
Oration, wherein the Orator undertakes to prove, by Laws, 
Reaſons, Authorities, and other means, the Truth of the 
Propofitions advanc'd in his Narration. See Ox aT1oN. 

Conformation is either dire, or indirect; the firſt con- 
firms what the Orator has to urge for ſtrengthning his own 
Cauſe : the ſecond, pay call'd Confutation, refels the 
oppoſite arguing of the Adverſaries. See CoxrurArIOR. 

The two Parts together are ſometimes placed under the 
Head or Title of Contention. See Cox rxxNTION. 

The Confirmation is, as it were, the Life and Soul of the 
Oration: In this the main ſtreſs of the Argumentation lies. 
Whence Ariſtotle, properly enough, calls it Tis, fides. 

ConFIRMATION, in Theology, the Ceremony of laying 
on of Hands, for the Conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. 

The Antients call'd it Chriſma and Union; among them 
it was conferr d immediately after Baptilm ; and was 
efteem'd, in ſome meaſure, a part thereof: whence the Fa- 
rhers call it the Accompliſhment of Baptiſm. See Cx ISM A. 

Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaſt, it ſtill ac- 
companies Baptiſm; but the Romaniſts make it a diſtinct 
independent Sacrament. See SAcx AMENT. 

It appears that Confirmation has all along been ordi- 
narily conferr'd by the Biſhop : 8. Cyprian, and moſt of the 
Fathers, ſpeak of it in ſuch Terms as imply it to have been 
confin'd to the Biſhop alone ; and Fleury, and moſt of the 
Moderns, from them, lay it down as a diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rafter between the Offices of a Prieſt or Deacon, and that of 
a Biſhop, thar the former might baptize, but the latter 
alone might anoint and confirm; by virtue of their Succeſ- 
ſion to the Apoſtles, to whom it originally belong'd. 

But from ſome Paſſages in 8. Gregory, &c. others gather, 
that the Prieſts, on occaſion, had likewiſe the Power of con- 
firming. *Tis certain, among the Greeks, the Prieſt who 
baptizes alſo confirms: Which Practice, Lucas Holſtenius 
ſhews, is of fo old a ſtanding among them, that it is now 

enerally look d on, as belonging properly and of right to the 
rief : tho ſome will have it to have been borrow'd by them 
from the Biſhops. | Bo 

Hence, ſome of the Zatin Divines acknowledge that tho 
the Biſhop be the ordinary Miniſter of Confirmation, yet, 
that the Prieſt, in his abſence, may alſo confer it, in quality 
of Minifter Extraordinary. | 
The Council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that Con- 
firmation be confer'd faſting, both on the fide of the Giver 
and Receiver. 2 
_"CONFISCATE, in Law, is applied to Goods forfeited to 
the Exchequer, or publick Treaſury. The Word is deriv'd 
from Fiſtus, a Hamper, Panier, or Baſket, wherein the Em- 
peror's Money uſed to be kept. See Fisc. 

The Title to thoſe Goods is | pu by the Law to the 
King, when they are not claimed by any other. If a Man 
indicted for ſtealing the Goods of another, in which Caſe 
they become, in effect, the proper Goods of him indicted, 
be aſk'd about em in Court, and diſclaim em; he thereby 
loſes the Goods, tho he be afterwards acquitted of the Theft, 
and the King ſhall have em as Confiſcate: but otherwiſe, 
had he not diſclaim'd them. See CoN is cATION. | 

CONFISCATION, a Legal Adjudication of Goods 
Effects to the Fiſe, or Treaſury. See Tax asvuar. 

Thus, the Bodies and of Criminals, Traitors, &9c. 


and Merchandizes that are contraband, prohibited, or brought 
| liii aboard 


TY 
* 
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Am 


confiſcated. 


"Tis an Axiom in Law, that he who confiſeates the Body 
confiſcates the. Effects, to the Profits of the King, or the 
demn'd to loſe his 


10 1 r his Effects: Yet the Widows of Crimi- 
„ ies, nor their ſhare in the Goods of 


Lord of the Pee; i. e. he who is con 


nals don't loſe their Dowri a 
the Community, by the Forfeiture of their Hus bands. 


CONFLAGRATION, a general burning of a City, or 
other confiderable Place: In this Senſe, we ſay, Nero pro- 


-cured the Chriſtians to be accus'd of the Conflagratzon, or 


burning of Rome, which was done by his own order. 


Nut the Word is ordinarily reſtrain d to that grand Period, 
; wherein the Face of Nature, 


or Cataſtrophe of our World ; 


is to be c 
that of Water. See DEzLuGE. . 
The antient Pythagoreans, Platoniſt 


- Stoicks appear to have had a Notion of the Conflagrarion 5 


tho whenee they ſhould derive it, unleſs from the ſacred 
from the 


Books, is difficult to conceive, unleſs, perha 
<Phenicians, who themſelves had it from the Zevs. 


Seneca ſays expreſly, Tempus advenerit quo ſidera ſideri- 
bus incurrent, & omni flagrante materia uno igne, quicquid 


nunc ex diſpoſito lucer, ardebir. This general Diſſolution 
the Hicks call *wavgwor, Ecfyroſin. Mention of the Con- 

| flagration is alſo made in the Books of the SA, Sopbocles, 
Hyſtaſpes, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 

Dr. Burnet, after E. Tachard and others, relates that the 
Siameſe believe that the Earth will at laſt be parch'd up 
with heat; the Mountains melted down; the Earth's whole 
Surface teduc'd to a Level, and then conſum'd with Fire. 
And the Bramans of Siam do not only hold that the World 
ſhall be deſtroy'd by Fire ; but alſo, that a new Earth ſhall 


be made out of the Cinders of the old. | 


Various are the Sentiments of Authors on the Subject of 


Conflagration ; the Cauſe whence it is to ariſe, and the Effects 
it is to produce. | | | 
The Divines ordinarily account for it Metaphyſically ; and 
will have it take its riſe from a Miracle, as a Fire from 
Heaven. Fa 
The Philoſophers contend for its being produced from Na- 
tural Cauſes; and will have it effected according to Laws of 
Mechanicks: Some think an Eruption of the central Fire ſuf- 
ficient for the Purpoſe 3 and add, that this may be occa- 
fion'd ſeveral ways, vis. either by having its Intenſion in- 
creas'd ; which, again, may be effected either by being dri- 
ven into leſs Space by the Incroachments of the ſuperficial 
Cold, or an increaſe of the Inflammability of the Fuel where- 
on it is fed: or by having the Reſiſtance of the impriſoning 
Earth weaken'd ; which may happen, either from the Di- 
minution of its Matter, by the Conſumption of its central 
Parts, or by weakening the Cohefion of the conſtituent Parts 
of the Maſs by the Exceſs or the Defe& of Moiſture, 
Others look for the Cauſe of the Conflagration in the At- 
moſphere; and ſuppoſe, that ſome of the Meteors there 
engender'd in unuſual Quantities, and exploded with unuſual 
Vehemence, from the Concurrency of various Circumſtances ; 
may effect it, without ſeeking any further. 


The Aſtrologers account for it from a Conjunction of all the 


Planets in the Sign Cancer; as the Deluge, ſay they, was 
occaſion'd by their Conjunction in Capricorn, 991 

Laſtly, Others have recourſe to a ſtill more effect ual and 
flaming Machine, and conclude the World is to undergo its 
Conflagration from the near approach of a Comet, in its re- 
turn from the Sun. | 

Thoſe wandering Bodies do indeed ſeem. to menace us a 
little; being able, both by their tranſverſe Motion acroſs the 
Earth's way, by the hugeneſs of their Size, and the.intenſe 
Fire wherewith that low in their receſs from the Perihelion, 
to 2 the moſt ſignal Changes and Revolutions in the 
Syſtem of * See Cour. . 
Mr. Whiſton has ſhewn, that they are extremely well fit- 
ted to produce the Phænomena of the Deluge; and has gone 


a good way towards proving, that the Comet of 1668 was 


the very Body to which that Event was owing; as being 
then in its V toward the Sun, and its Atmoſphere 
crouded with the watery Vapours it -had gather'd in; thoſe 
inconceivably cold Regions, into which it had fled off in its 
Aphelion. See DzLvGe. | 
This ſame Comet, Sir J. Newton has calculated, when in 
its Perihelion, December the 8th, was heated by the Vicini- 
ty of the Sun, to a degree 2009 times more hot than red 
hot Iron : he ſhews, likewiſe, that it would ſcarce be cool 
again in 50000 Years, See HEAxr. | | | 
This ſame Comet, again, Dr. Halley obſerv'd November 
11. was not above a Semidiameter of the Earth from the 
Earth's Way : So that had the Earth at that time been in 
that Part of its Orbit, ſomething very extraordinary might 
have been apprehended : but whether in the way of Fire or 
Water, may, perhaps, to ſome, leave room to doubt: To us 
'tis none ; it being ſcarce conceivable the Comet ſhould 
bring any vehement degree pf heat, out of thoſe bleak Re- 
gions it comes from, whatever heat it might carry thither. 


Can) 


aboard vr aſhore without paying the Duties, when ſeiz'd, are 


hang'd by a deluge of Fire, as it was antiently by 


ts, Epicureans, and 


Quarter-Round, or of a Cavetto; which ſerves to 
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Rivers join, and mix their Waters. 8 e aden 
CONELUENT. in Medicine, an Frag | 
0 


Species of Smalb Pox wherein the Puſt . . 
1 5 See SMATT-Pox. 1 Ne OP 
CONFORMATION, the particular Texty.. . 
tence of the Parts of a, Body, and their gif 7 and (an 
a Whole: Thus, we ſay, Light of different (," ® tl 

un 


flected from Bodies according to their different Conan 
Ng, 


becomes of different Colours, according t ected 
formation of the Bodies that reflect it” car bf 
LOUR, 6 hit hit er, and 
Again, we ſay, that the Conformation | 
an 5 brio, is not perfect enough to allo „il Menten g 
ConyoRMATION, in Medicine, is uſed 1, leon 
Make and Conſtruction of the Body which 11 ech tha 
every Individual: Hence, a al Coufermaria g,* lar U 
Fault in the firſt Rudiments ; whereby a par es ſome 
into the World crook'd, or with ſome of the Fit on come 
vities unduly proportion d. **70, oy 
Thus, many are ſubject to incurable Afthmy, * 
ſmall a Capacity of the Thorax, and the like Wie 
" CONFORMI + kl 
NF FE Wh | 
CONFORMITY. $ See NoxconFormsrs, ay Nd 
cone. 
Occaſional Cox ro MI TY. See Occagrons = 
— ConroRmirTY, in the Schools, is the Con aig 
Relation of Agreement between one thin 15 > 
between the Meaſure and the Thing me 2 h 
and the Underſtanding ; the Thing and the Conce,,;: 
the Thing and the Diviſion thereof, c. See Coenen 
CONFRONTATION, the Action of ſerting two eis 
in n of each other, to diſcover the Truth of (+ d 
Fact which they relate differently. | I 
The Word is chiefly uſed in criminal Matters; where 11 
Wirneſſes are confronted with the Accuſed ; the Acud 
with one another, or the Witneſſes with one another, 
Confrontation of Witneſſes, by the Civil Law, is not to h 
out of Priſon. | 
CONFUSION, in its Metaphyfical Senſe, is oppoſed u 
Order; in a Perturbation whereof, Confuſion contitt, +, ? 
when things rue in Nature do not precede ; or poſterior 
not follow, Oc. | 
In a Logical Senſe, Confy/7on is oppoſed to Diſiingnel 
or Perſpicuity; and may happen, either in Mordi, as whe 
miſconſtru'd or miſapply'd ; or in Ideas, as when the Idee 
of any thing preſents ſomething along with it, which doe 
not properly belong to that thing. Sce Iz a, and Noriox. 
In a Phyfical Senſe, Confiu/7or is a fort of Union, or Mix 
ture by mere Contiguity. Such is that between Fluids of 
' contrary Nature, as Oil and Vinegar, &c. 
CONFUTATION, in Rhetorick, £9c. a Part of an On- 
tion, wherein the Orator ſeconds his own Arguments, anl 
ſtrengthens his Cauſe, by refelling and deſtroying the oppd 
fite Arguments of the: Antagoniſt, See Ox Arion. 
Confutation makes a Branch of what we call the Conf 


mation. See ConrisRMATION, 
The Confiimation and Confutation are ſometimes calld 


the Head of Contention. | 

CONGE, a Licence, or Permiſſion, granted by a Super 
to an Inferior, which gives him a Diſpenſation from ſom: 
Duty to which he was before oblig'd. | | 

Thus, we ſay, a Woman cannot obligate her ſelf without 
the Conge or Licence of her Husband : A Monk cannot go 
out of his Convent, without the Conge of his Superior. | 

The Word is French: Menage derives it from the Lat 
Commiatum, uſed for Commeatum, and Commeare, often ſee 
among antient Writers: The Halians ſay Congedo. 

Cox ox A Hlire, is the King's Permiſſion Royal toa Den 
and Chapter, in time of a Vacancy, to chuſe a Biſhop, Se. 
CHAPTER, CANox, and CoLLation. _ ö 

Gin obſerves, that the King of England, as Soveret 


Patron of all Biſhopricks and other Benefices, had — 


the free Appointment of all Eceleſiaſtical Dignities; 1 
ing, firſt, per Baculum & Annulum; Sec. INVESTITUBE. 
And afterwards by Letters Patent. 
But that, in proceſs of Time, he made the Election 45 
to others, under certain Forms and Conditions: As, 7 n 
ſhould at every Vacancy, ere they choſe, demand a 1 
King Conge d Hire, i. e. leave to proceed to Election; 
after Election to crave his Royal Aſſent, Oc. * 
He adds, that King John was the firſt who * 
which was afterwards confirm'd by Stat. Weſtm. an 


Articuli Cleri. I IR ny 
Coxox, in Architecture, a Moulding either in pw 


; he 
e Column to t 
Greck, bgoi 
By the * 
} 


two Members from one another. 


© Such is that which joins the Shaft of th 
Cincture, call'd alſo Apophyge ; which, in 
Flight; the Column ſeeming to ariſe hence: 


"1 
6 
| 


; \aft of the Column. See Arorhyot, 
+ is called ie, peeing, the Act of fixin the Flui- 
CONGEY: nid, by Cold, or the Application of cold Bo- 
ry of any <a ir difers from Coagulation, which is pro- 
dies; In wr her Cauſes. See Cor v, So. | 4 
ed by ot tre congeals Water in Summer. See Icx. 
Viinerals are ſaid to be Juices congeal d in the 
b, by their intermixing with one another, 
ogeneous Bodies, or by the Conſumprion 
tion of tele fineſt Parts, See METAL. 
A ſtal is uſually held to be nothing but Water con- 
Rock 2 Mountains. See CRTST AI. 
mn of Aſpicks are mortal, by the ſudden Congela- 
The Bite . in quce bn the Blood, which tops its Circu- 
| BLOOD, Sc. 
Latin. IRS, A LNG Word, ſometimes uſed for a 
ons or heap of ſeveral Particles, or Bodies, united into 
olle , 
ne Mals. in Medicine, a Maſs, or Collection of 
CONGESTION? or and harden'd, in any Part of the 
Humoors. there formin preternatural Tumors. See Tumor. 
Body 1er is effected by little and little; in which it dif- 
by a Defluxion, which is more ſudden. See Dro- 


0 0 N01 ARIUM, CONGIARY, among Medaliſts, a 
Gift, or Donative repreſented; on a Medal. | 

The Congiary was properly a Preſent made by the Empe- 

' to the People of Rome : Thoſe made the Soldiers were 
© aled Congiaries, but Donarives. See Donarive. 
x berius gave a Congiary of three hundred Pieces of 
Top to each Citizen: Cal;gula twice gave three hundred 
8 3 a head: Nero, whoſe Congiaries are the firſt that we 
6nd repreſented on Medals, gave four hundred, See Sxs- 
TER CE- ; 8 
The Legend on Medals repreſenting Congiaries is CON- 

1M, or LIBERALITAS. - 
nde Word comes from the Latin Congius; in regard, the 
6: Preſents made the People of Rome conſiſted in Wine 
and Oil, which were meaſur'd out to them in Congii. f 

CONGIUS, an antient Roman Meaſure for things Li- 
quid ; containing fix Sextaries; equal to about a Gallon and 
a Pint Engly/þ Meaſure. See Mx AsuRRE. 

The Congius was uſed in England, as appears by a Charter 
of King - oor 946, See e . 
CONGLOBA Glands, in Anatomy, thoſe Glan 
whoſe Subſtance is not divided, but firm, entire, and conti- 
nud; and their Surface ſmooth and uniform. See GLanp. 

They are thus call'd, in oppoſition to conglomerate Glands. 
See CONGLOMERATE, 

Conglobate Glands have each of 'em an Artery which 
brings em Blood, a Vein which carries it back again, after 
TD Juice has been filtrated ; and ſeveral excretory 
Ducts. ; 

Some of 'em have a Cavity in the middle, with Lym- 
E 

CONGLOMERATE Glands, are thoſe which are com- 
pos d of ſeveral little ones; or they are glandulous Bodies join'd 
together under the ſame common Membrane. See Gr ann. 

Such ans _ - 4 Glands, Lachrymal Glands, the Pan- 
creas, Oc. which ſee. 

The Conglomerate Glands, beſides their Arteries, Veins, and 
Nerves, are alſo each furniſh'd with an excretory Veſſel, ra- 
mity'd throughout their own Subſtance ; by means whereof 
ey diſcharge the Liquors they have filtrated into Reſer- 
ors, . 

CONGLUTINATION, the Act of gluing, or faſtening 
= Bodies together, by the Intervention of ſome third, whoſe 
3 — and e 5 2 ature — a Glue, 

z rom whence the Word is form'd. See Grvue. 

Thus, in the Animal Oeconotny, the Parts of the Bod 
are ſaid to be conglutinated by means of their natural Moif- 
ure; by the help of Bandages, as in ſeveral Cafes of Sur- 
fer z or by the Supply of viſcid Particles. In which laſt 
Nuri 2 differs little from Accretion, or 

. urRIT ION. 


.LONGREGATION,\an Afſembly of ſeveral Eceleſiaſ- 
ucts, united fo as to conſtitute a Body. 


Offices, or Juriſdictions, after the 
* f bes Offices, or Courts, 8 
eit, the Congregation of the Holy Office, or the In- 


3 2 ſecond, the Juriſdiction over Bi/h 


dation of a Ecedences, Canonisations; call'd the Congre- 
. 
The 09 whereof, is due to the Church of St. Peter : 
of Founrai mat of Waters, Rivers, Roads: The ſeventh 

us, S!reers ; The eighth that of the Index, which 
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akes cognizance of all Cauſes relating to Piety and - 


examines the Books to be printed or cvtteed : The ntath 
that of the Government of the whole State of the Church: 
The tenth Je bono Regimine z uf Which two laſt; the Car- 
n me is chief. The eleventh that of Money: The 
twelfth that of Bi/ſbops z wherein thoſe who are to be pro- 
moted to Biſhopricks in Traly are examih'd : This is held 
before the Pope. The thirteenth that of Confiſtorial Mat- 
ters; the Chief whereof is the Curdinal-Dear. There is 
alſo a Congregation of Alm which takes care of what re- 
lates to the Subfiſtence of Rome; and the State of the Church. 

ConcGREGATION is allo uſed for a Company or Society of 
Religious; catton'd out of this or that Order; and making, 
as it were, an inferior Order, or a Subdiviſion of the Order 


it ſelf. See Ox DER, and MoxasT ERV. 


Such are the Congregations of the Oratory of Cluny, &c. 
among the Henedictius. See Ox arory, CLux Yi Bintbit: 
t1Ns,. Sc. l 

Alſo for Aſſemblies of pious Perſons, in manner of Fra- 
ternities ; frequent among the Jeſuits, in honour of the Vir- 
gin, Sc. See FER ATERNITT. 2 

ConNGREGATION, in Phyſicks, is uſed by Dr. Grew for the 
leaſt degree of Mixture; or that wherein the Parts of the 
Mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to each other, but only 


touch in one Point. See MixruRk. 


That Author declares himſelf of Opinion, that the Parti- 
cles of all Fluids only touch in this manner; or that theif 
Cohefion only amounts to a Congregation: See Fr utb, and 
Con xsiOV. | | | 

CONGRESS, Congreſſus, is uſed for ati Aſſembly of 
Commiſſioners, Deputies, Envoys, c. from ſeveral Courts, 
meeting to concert Matters for their common Good, : 

The Coxgreſs at the Hague, which held during the Courſe 
of the War, terminated in 1697, by the Treaty of Reftvick, 
was compoſed of the Envoys of all the Princes in the Con- 
federacy againſt France. | | 

CONGRESS is allo uſed in an obſcene Senſe, for an Eſſay, 
or Trial, made by Appointment of a Lay ot a Spiritual 
Judge, in the Preſence of Chirurgeons and Matrons, to prove 
whether of no a Man be impotehit ; in order for the diſſolv- 
ing of a Marriage. See ImxortEncs, 

Neither the Grvil nor Canon Law make any mention of 
this Trial of Virility by Congreſs : It had its Origin ia France, 


from the Boldneſs of a young Fellow, who in open Court, 


being hard preſs'd by his Wife, demanded the. Congreſs. 
The Judge, ſurpriz'd with the Novelty of the Demand, 
found it could not be deny'd, as being the ſureſt Evidence 
the Caſe could admit of 1 i 

In time it became a Branch in their Juriſprudence, and 
was authoriz'd by Decrees and Arrets. It obtain'd for about 
the Space of 120 Years, and was annull'd by an Arret of 
Parliament in 167), as being found precarious ; ſome having 


 fail'd under the Experiment out of mere Modeſty and Shame, 


which is found to have'the ſame Effect with actual Impotency. 
CONGRUITY, or CONGR UENCY,; in the Schools, a 
Suitableneſs or Relation between Things ; whereby we come 
ar a Knowledge of what is to come to paſs therein; 
The Syſtem of Congruity in Matters of Grace eonſiſts in 
this ; that God, who knows perfectly the Nature of Grace, 


and the Diſpoſitions of the Will in all the Circumſtances 


that ſhall befal a Man, gives Graces, wherewith, by Vit- 
tue of their Congruity with the Will of Man, conſider'd in 
thoſe Circumſtances, Man will always infallibly, but not ne- 
ceflarily, do, what God would have him do : In regard, the 
Will, in the Language of the Congruiſts, does always infal- 
libly, tho voluntarily, follow what appears beſt, 

NGRUITY, in Geometry, is applied to Figures, Lines, 


esc. which ez actly correſpond when laid over one another; 


as having the ſame Terms, or Bounds. | 

Thoſe Things between which there is a Conprniry, are 
equal and fimilar. See Equarrty, and SiMILAR. 

Euclid, and by his Example, moſt other Geometricians, 
demonſtrate all their Elements from the ſole Principle of 
Congruency : M. Leibnitz, and after him Volſius, ſubltitute 
the Notion of Similitude in lieu of that of Congruerey. 
See SIMILITUDE, 

Concrviry, in à lax Senſe, is alſo us'd to expteſs an Ap- 
titude in ſome Bodies, to unite, or incorporate, from ſoms 
fimilitude or fitneſs of their Figures: as Iacongruity denotes 
an Unfitneſs of their Surfaces De joining together. | 

Thus, Quickſilver will unite with Gold, and many other 
Metals, but will roll off from Wood, Stone, Glaſs, £&c. and 
Water, which will wet Salt and diſſolve it, will ſlip off fret 
Tallow without adhering to it; as alſo from a duſty Surface, 
and from the Feathers of Water-Fowl. 

Two drops of Water, or of Mercury, will, on contact, 
immediately join and coaleſce ; but Oil of Tartar, pour'd 
upon Quickſilver, and Spirit of Wine and Oil of Turpentins 
on that, and Air over all, will remain in the ſame Veſſel 
without any manner of Union, or Mixture with each other, 

And the Cauſe hereof, is, that the Figures of ſome Bo- 
dies will not admit other Bodies near enough to be within 
their Spheres of Attraction, whenee they cannot join, and 


cohere ; 


* 


tohete ; but where their Fitneſs of Figure will let them ap- 
proach near enough to feel each others attractive Power, then 


they cloſe and hold together. See Conns10N. 
CONIC Section, a curve Line ariſing from the Section of 


a Cone. See Cox x, and SECTION. 5 
The Conic Seftions are three, vis. the Ellip/ts, Hyper” 


Zola, and Parabola ; beſide the Circle, which tho it ariſe 
from the Section of a Cone by a Plane parallel to the Baſe, 


is not uſually conſider d in that Capacity. See CIRCLE. 


Tho the Equations, Geneſis, and many of the Properties, 


with the Ratio's, Dimenſions, Ec. of each of the Conic Sec- 
heir reſpective Articles in 


tions, be ſeparately given under t 


this Work; Exrirsis, HxrzRBOLA, and PARABOLA 3 yet, 


to make the Doctrine of Conics, which is ſo conſiderable a 
Part of the higher Geometry, and of ſuch frequent uſe in 
the new Aſtronomy, the Motion of Projectiles, Sc. more 
complete, we ſhall here put the whole in a new Light, and 
bring it together into one contracted view. 5 OP! 

The common InterſeQion, then, of any Plane with a Conic 
Superficies, we obſerve, is called a Conic Section: And this 
Section varies, and acquires a different Name, according to 
the different Inclinations of the cutting Plane. For, 

ift, If ABC, (Tab. Conics, Fig. 12.) be a Cone any how 
cut by a Plane ADE, thro' the Vertex ; and again by ano- 
ther Plane parallel to the former Plane ADE : then, the 
Section B EG H, made in the Superficies thereof, is called an 
Hyperbola z the Plane of which being produced to meet the 
oppoſite Superficies, will make the Section Fg ; which is 
likewiſe call'd an Hyperbola : and both theſe, conjunctly, are 


called oppoſite Sections. | 
2dly, If thro' the Vertex A of a Cone, a Plane DAE, 


paſſes without the Superfices thereof, that is, neither cutting 
nor touching it; and the Cone be again cut by a Plane pa- 
rallel to the Plane DA E, the Section FHG made in the 
Superficies thereof, is called an Ellip/7s. 

2dly, If a Plane ADE touches the Superficies of a Cone, 
and the Cone be cut by a Plane, the Section is a Parabola. 

But inſtead of confidering theſe Curves as ariſing by Sec- 
tion of the Cone it ſelf, their Deſcription, Nature, and Pro- 
perties, are found more eaſy of Conception, when conſider d 
as drawn on a Plane : For which Reaſon, after Des Cartes 
and moſt of the later Writers, we ſhall rather chuſe to lay 
'em down in this ſecond manner. 8 

Geneſis, or Conſtruction of the Ellipſis. | 

To conceive the Production and Nature of an Ellipſis, 

then, let H and I, (Fig. 13.) be two Points, Nails, or little 


_ Pegs, about which put a Thread B HI, then putting your. 
Finger to the Thread, and keeping the ſame 2 in an 


equal Tenſion, move the Finger round from the Point B, 
till you return to the ſame Point B again. 

By this Revolution of the Point B, is deſcrib'd the curve 
Line, called the Elligſis; which differs from the Delineation 
of a Circle only in this, That a Circle hath only one Centre, 
but the Ellipfis two; which, if the Points H and I ſhould 
come together, into one, the elliptic Curve would become 
9 circular. 

But by how much greater the diſtance is betwixt thoſe 
Points, the ſame length of the Thread ſtill remaining; ſo 
much the farther is this Figure removed from the Circular. 
So that according to the diverſe Proportion of the Diſtance 
HI to the Thread BHI, or to the Line DK, which is 
equal to the ſame Thread, divers Species of Ellipſes will be 


deſcrib'd. 


But then, if the Length of the Thread be increas'd or 
diminiſh'd, in the ſame Proportion as the Diſtance of the 
Points H and I is increaſed, or diminiſh'd, there will in- 
deed be deſcrib'd divers Ellipſes, but all of the ſame Spe- 
cies : whence it appears, that Ellipſes are not only innume- 
rable in Magnitude, but in Species alſo; and reach from a 
Circle to a right Line: For, as when the Points H and I 
meet together, the Ellipſis becomes a Circle; ſo, when the 
are removed from each other half the length of the Thread, 
it becomes a right Line, both fides meeting together. 

Whence alſo it appears, that every Species of Ellipſes is 
no leſs different from any other, than the Extremes of them 
are different on this fide from a Circle, and on that from 
a right Line. It alſo appears from this Delineation, that if 
from a Point taken at pleaſure in the Elliptick Periphery, as 
the Point B, you draw two Lines to the two central Points 5 
theſe two Lines BH and BI, taken together, will be equal 
to the goa Diameter DK; and conſequently, that the 
Sum of them is always given. 

In the Ellipſis DFK R, (Fig.14.) the Point C is call'd the 
Centre, the Points H and I the Foci, D K the greater Avis, or 
tranſverſe Axis, or the principal Diameter, or Latus tranſ- 
verſum ; and FR. is the leſſer Aris: All the right Lines 
pon through the Centre C are Diameters ; and all right 

ines terminated at the Periphery, and divided into two 
equal Parts by any Diameter, are called Ordinates. That 
Part of every Diameter intercepted betwixt the Vertex 
thereof, and the Ordinate as M6, is called the Abſeiſ 
thereof, A Line drawn from the Vertex of the Diameter, 
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tance from the Axis, by how much the 


gate Diameter 


IF; 
ek 
gr 


arallel to the Ordinates thereof, as nd, is a 7% 
llipfis in that Vertex. A Diameter parallel ty to thy 
nates of another Diameter, is term'd a onjUgare 9) O 
and the Ordinate to the greater Axis, which; Tae 
either of the Foci, as MA is termed the lee eth thy 
Rectum, or the Parameter of the greater Axis 'pal Jam 
TRE, Focus, Axis, DIAMETER, 855 Arz, Þ CR 
TER, c. 10 68 | run. 
BYE 9 of iy Ellipfis, 
1. The Ordinates of eve iameter 
to be parallel to each other. in * demanfur! 
2. The Ordinates of the Diameters or Axes are 
cular to the Axes themſelves; but the Ordinates of a 
the Diameters are oblique to their Diameter 3 and in fed 
of. divers Species, ſo much the more oblique, — * 


reater Axis to the leſſer is the greater; but; 

Clips, ſo much the more oblique, by "dla * - lame 
remote the Diameters are on the Axes, N 

. There are only two Conjugate Diameters. «1. 
e . each to other; vis. thoſe whoſe Var ate 
Diſtances from the Vertices of the Axes : Thus the 
meter VT is conjugate, and e val to that 67 G i. 
where VF is equal to MP, and VD equal to MX 
4. The obtuſe Angle V CM of these two Diamer 

which are conjugate and equal, is greater and the n 


gle VC G is leſs than every other Angle contain'g by the 


reſt of the Diameters that are conjugate to each other 

5. If the Lines P and B be Semi-ordinates to any Di 
meter, as MG, the Square of the Semi- ordinate u * 
the Square of the Semi- ordinate „B, as is the Regan N 
MH, to the Reftangle M , G; chat i yPy iv 
the Rectangle comprehended under the two b. * 
which the Diameter is divided by the Ordinate KP ,, 
„Be is to the Rectangle under the Parts of the Diamete 
made by the Ordinate AB. | 

6. The Parameter, or Latus Rectum of any Diameter 
is a third Proportional to that Diameter and its conjupre 
That is, (in Fig. 1.) if the Diameter DK is to its conju- 

35 as EF is to IJ; then J is the Parz. 
meter or Latus Rectum of the Diameter DK : when 
AM, an Ordinate to the Axis thro' the Focus is, as above, 
equal to the principal Parameter, and is a third Proportioul 
after the greater and lefſer Axis. 

7. The Square of every Semi-ordinate, as MI, (Fig, iz.) 
is leſs than the 5 made of any Abſciſs what. 
ever; as IK drawn into the Zarus Rectum of its own Dis. 
meter, or than IK xy. And in the other Figure, Pag is 
leſs than the Rectangle made of the Abſciſs M, and the 
Latus Rectum of MG: From which Defect, or wes, 
this Section hath its Name. | 

8. If from any Point, as B in the firſt Figure, you dra 
the right Lines BH and BI to the Foci, the Sum of them 
will be equal to the greater Axis, as was ſhew'd abore; 
And if the Angle iBH, comprehended by thoſe Lines, be 
biſected by the right Line Y a, the Line A is 441 
to the Tangent VB in the Point B; that is, to the Cure 
in the Point of Contact. a 

9. The Diſtance of a Body turn'd round in an my 
about the Focus H, from the — Focus, is the greateſt o 


all in the Point K; leaſt of all in the Point D; and mean in 


the Points E and E; and that mean Diſtance HF is equil 
to the greater Half-Axis DC or C K; as is manifelt from 
the Production of the Ellipſis. | 
10. The vaniſhing Subtenſe of the Angle of Contact. pi 
rallel to the Diſtance from the Focus, at an equal perpend. 
cular Interval from that diſtance, always remains given 
unvaried in the ſame Ellipſis, yea, and in the ſame Pan- 
bola, and Hyperbola too. Thus if 4 Z be always given, # 
alſo will always remain given in a diſtance eff _ 
11. The Area of the Ellipſis is to the Area of t e Circle 
circumſcrib'd, as the leſſer Axis is to the greater; and ſo ate 
all correſpondent Parts whatſoever among themlelves, ® 
MIK, IK: and the Ordinates to the greater Axis, 
m I, are divided by the elliptick Periphery always * 
ſame Proportion, ſo that MI is to 1 always in the 1am 
Proportion; to wit, that of the leſſer Axis to the ry 
And we are to reaſon in the ſame manner concerning à 
cle inſcrib'd in an Ellipſis. 1 
12. All Parallelograms deſcrib'd about the cnn ſe” 
meters of the Ellipfis, and comprehending the 7 * 
* Thus, the Parallelogram 4 6 0 J is equs 
other e C: And thus it is every where. | © the F 
13. If a right Line always paſſing thro one of. 
be ſo moved, that the Elliptic Area deſcrib 
is proportional to the Time; the angular M 
Line drawn from the other Focus to the fe 
be almoſt equable : Thus, in the former Figure . chat de 
you Motion of the Line HB be fo attemper n of th 
ame being according to the reciprocal propore®, - i, 
Diſtance accelerated or retarded, doth de cribe 7 
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anal to 8 
HB, proportions 1, will be almoſt proportional to the 
| - * | y without. any . 
* ey equable ; that is to ſay, where 
jon, an Rs ve from a Circle. a 5 

e Parabola. 
be an — 40 he Line, and I L another er- 
*yg '1 hen, taking,” in the Line D1, 
endicular 9173 the Line F1 be bifſefted in the Point T; 


de taken two Threads joined together in the 


ed to the right and left, in 


"g, parallel to 


7 nerated by the Pin, infinitely produced 
Parabola : in which g Pi TS RC, is called 

bery ID the Axis, or principal Diameter z F 
the 


17 W to the Axis thro the Focus, is equal to the 
incipal Larus Reftum : all 1 1 i, parallel to the 
Diameters, as divid! 


hi arallel to th 
cap" Pits 0 and they are call d Diameters belonging m 
the Vertices in Which they terminate, as 7. a 


* Lines within the Figure, which ate 


the Tangent of the Vertical Point: which biſſecte Lines 
are calld Orainates. kb, 1 | | 
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ihe Time; the angular Motion KIB comprehended by the fame Axis and Ordinate; and the Fe- 


TF: and let a Pin fixed to the 


* 


oO 


pective Curves, will be in the ſame given Proportion to one 


another. . tA N : 
13. Every Parabolic Space comprehended betwixt the 


Curve and the Ordinate, is to the Parallelogram made of 


the ſame Baſe and Altitude in à ſubſeſquialteral Proportion; 
that is, as 2 is to 3; and to the external Space ls diplicits 
Proportion, or as 2 to t:'So gi T is to 911, as 2 is to 3; 
and to FI T as 2 is to t. From whence it becomes eaſy to 
ſquare the Patabola. See QUAD ATUA R. 
14. The Diſtance between the Vertex of the Axis, and 
the Point where any Tangent interſects it, as I, is equal to 
the Abſciſs of the Axis which belongs to the Ordinate a 
plied from the Point of Contact: 80 TI is equal to TF; 
and thus it is every where. | \ $799 

15. All Parabolas are like; or of the ſame Species, as ars 
alſo all Circles, 


16. If a 'Diametet be continu'd thto* the Point of Con- 


' courſe of two Tangents ; this Diameter will biſſect the Line 


that Joins the Contacts: which Property of the Parabola may 

likewiſe be underſtood of the Ellipſis, and Hyperbola. 

n Geneſis of an os. | 
Suppoſe a Staff or Rule of a ſufficient Length, as I B 


(Fig. 16.) let I and H be two central Points, anſwering to 


the Foci of an Bllipſis, in which let Nalls be faſten'd ; then, 
there being tied to one end of the Stick, a Rope or Thread 
as N as the Stick, let the other end thereof be bor'd 
thro', and ſo fix d upon the Nail 1; and fix the other end of 
the Rope, hy a Knot, upon the other Nail H: which done, 


laying your Finger on the Point B, where the Rope and 


Staff are tied * let your Finger deſcend ſo long, till 
0 


you have thereby applied, and joined the whole Ro 
to the Staff, or Rule — Staff You nn been in the a 


* :, * 


1 " * * Oy" OO” rn 
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iameters are oblique while, as it needs muſt, wheel'd about the Centre I. Thus, 
to their Diameters ; and ſo much the more oblique, by how with the Point B, the Vertex of the Angle H. BI, you will 
much the Vertex of the Diameter is further remov'd from have deſcribed a Curve Line X BD, which is part of an 


— — 1 
. . 
——— — 


z. The Latus Rectum, or Parameter to every Diameter, 
M 2 third Geometrical 1 after any Abſciſs, and its 
Semi- ordinate; that is, if the TLatus Rectum of the Dia- 
meter i n, ot that of the Vertex i, be y; then, as the Ab- 
ſciſs iq is to the Semi · ordinate 9 k, ſo is that Semi-ordinate 

k to . | 
; 4. The principal Zatus Rectum, or that belonging to the 
Axis, is equal to the Ordinate h i paſſing thro* the Focus 
and quadruple of F T, the leaſt Diſtance of the Focus from 
the principal Vertex. 9 

5. The Tatus Rectum belonging to any Vertex or Dia- 
meter, is alſo quadruple of the diſtance of that Vertex from 
the Ficus : Thus, the Latus Rectum of the Vertex s is 
oe Fs, and fo it is every where. | 

6, 
whatever, from the Focus, is equal to the leaſt Diſtance of 
the fame from the Line LL, which is perpendicular to the 
Axis ; and is diſtant from the principal Vertex, by a quarter 
of the principal Latus Rectum. 

7. The Square of every Semi-ordinate, as 9 k, is equal 
to a Rectangle made of the Zatus Rectum, of the ſame 
Vertex as Y, and 7 


riſon in the Figure, betwixt the Rectangle and the Square 
of the Semi-ordinate, without any Exceſs or Defect, the 
Name of the Section is derived. | 

8. Since therefore the Latus Rectum in any Diameter is 
piren, the Abſciſſes are as the Squares, or in the duplicate 
Ratio of the Semi-ordinates. Thus, T F is to TG as 
'Fq is tog G g, and ſo likewiſe is i q to i r, as the Square 
of qT is to the Square of 7 / : and thus every where. From 
whence, alſo, when the Abſciſs of the Axis is equal to the 
99.4, Latns Rectum, or fourfold of the Diſtance from the 

Mex, 1t Will be equal to its Semi-ordinate. 

J The Angle, comprehended by any Tangent whatever, 
. Line from the Focus, is equal to an Angle compre- 
= ed by the ſame Tangent, and any Diameter, or the 
apt Thus, the Angles 17 E, and pi n are equal: whence, 
wy dne way, all the Rays of Light which fall on the Con- 
8 of the Surface, produced by the Convolution of 

9 "abola_abour the Axis; which fall, we ſay, on the 

— to the Axis, will be reflected from a concave 
= oid Figure to the Focus E, and there beget a moſt 
* 2 burning: from which Property, the Point F has 
lb. W Focus, and has communicated the ſame to the 

- * the Hyperbola and Ellipfis. See Focus. 
be arabola, like an Hyperbola, does not incloſe a 

hy be firetches out in inſinitum. | 

A Parabolic Curve always tends more and more, in in- 


| a Pa ith its Di 4 
ative hen ralleliſm with its Diameters; but can never 


11 U lf. two Parabolas be deſcribed, with the ſame Axis 


of 59 the Ordinates to the common Axis will be cut 


the barabola in a given proportion; and the Areas 


the Abſciſs of the Diameter of the 
Vertex. And from the Equality of the megCoan, or Compa- 


e Diſtance of any Vertex or Point in the Parabola 


Hyperbola; the whole conſiſting of that Curve which will 
teſult from the Curve X B D; which hath added to it the 
Curve Y D, the Produce of the Rule and Work, as turn'd to 
the other Side. N 

Further, transferring the Hole, or Knot of the Rope to 
the Nail I, and faſtening the End of the Staff on the Nail 
-H, fg will deſcribe another Hyperbola, vertically ome 
to the former, which is altogether like and equal thereto; 


But if, without changing any thing in the Rule and Nails, 


ou only apply a longer Rope; will have an Hy 
bola of a diitrent Species — Ay erage : and if you Gill 


lengthen the Rope, you will have ſtill other ſorts of Hyper- 


- bolas ; till at length, making the Rope double the length of 


* Rule, you will have the Hyperbola chang'd into a right 
But if you alter the Diſtance of the Nails; in the very 


ſame proportion in which you change the Difference be- 


twixt the Length of the Rope, and that of the Stick; in 
this Caſe you will have Hyperbolas mark'd out, which are 
altogether of the ſame Species, but have their ſimilar Parts 
differing in magnitude. | 

Laſtly, If the length of the Rope and Rule be equally 
increas'd, their Did: 


nor any other than a greater Part of the ſame Hyperbola. 
It muſt be own'd, however, that many Properties of an 


Hyperbola are better known from another manner of gene- 


rating the Figure, which is as follows : Let LL and MM, 
(Fig. 19.) be infinite right Lines interſecting each other at 
any Angle whatever, in the Point C: from any Point what- 
ever, as Dore, let Dc DA be drawn parallel to the firſt 
Lines; or ec, e d; which, with the Lines firſt drawn, make 
the Parallelograms, as De Cad, orec Cd. Now, conceive 
two fides of the Parallelogram, as Dc D 4, or ec eg, to 
be ſo moved, this way and that way, that they always keep 
the ſame Paralleliſm ; and that at the ſame time the Areas 
always remain equal; that is to ſay, that Dc and ec re- 
main always parallel to MM; and DA or ed always pa- 
rallel to LL; and that the Area of every Parallelogram be 
equal to every other, one Side being increas'd in the ſame 
Proportion wherein the other is diminiſh'd : By this means, 
the Point D or e will deſcribe a Curve-Line within the An- 
gle comprehended by the firſt Lines; which is altogether 
the ſame as that deſcrib'd above. So alſo in the Angle ver- 
tically oppoſite will be deſcrib'd a like and equal Hyperbola z 
if the Parallelogram Cc K 4, equal to the former, be ſup- 
ſed to be moved, in the ſame manner as before: which 
yperbolas are, as was ſaid before, called oppoſite Sections, 

or oppoſite Hyperbola's. | A 
In each Figure, DK is the tranſuerſe Axis, or tranſverſe 
Diameter of the Hyperbola of the oppoſite Sections; the Point 
C the Centre; H and I the Foci. In the latter Figure, all 
the Lines paſſing thro the Centre C, as i b, are Diameters : 
but if Hyperbola's be deſcrib'd in the following Angles, as 
| XIX LCM, 


| rence in the mean while, and the In- 
terval of the Nails remaining the ſame ; not a different Hy- 
perbola, either as to Species or Magnitude, will be deſcrib'd, 


CON . Lf 


LCM, MCL, thoſe Sections will be called the following 
Seficns :\ And if the Diſtance of the primary Vertex of 
thoſe Hyperbola's from the common Centre C, as. C f. or 
Cy, be equal to the Semi tangent K, or K; at the pri- 
mary Vertex of theſe, thoſe Sections are called conjugare 
Sections: And all the Figures together are name 
Hyperbolic Syſtem. d dro ka . e a6; 5 
| 12 14 the Ordinate to the Axis thro' the Focus, 17 
equal to the principal Larus Rectum, or the Parameter o 
the Axis; and an indeterminate Diameter, which is parallel 
to the Ordinates of- any determinate Diameter, 1s called 
the conjugate Diameter of the ſame. | 7,9 
| Properties of the Hyperbola, 91 
r. Any Diameter or right Line paſſing thro the Centre, 
biſſects all its Ordinates ; that is, all the right Lines termi- 
nated on both Sides by the 1 Periphery. 
2. The Ordinates of the Axis are perpendicular to the 
ſame; but the Ordinates of the reſt of the Diameters are 
oblique to their Diameters : and ſo much the more in divers 
Species, at equal Diſtances from the Axis, by how much the 
Difference of the Angles including the Hyperbola's is the 
greater: and in the ſame Hyperbola, ſo much the more 
oblique, by how much the Diameters are remov'd from the 
Axis. | bas 1 | ) 
3. If any Lines, as H h and Q x, be Semiordinates.to any 
Diameter whatever, as KD; the Square of the Semi- or- 
dinate H h, is to the Square of the Semi-ordinate Q $, as 
the Rectangle K H D H is to the Rectangle KQ NQ and 
ſo the Square h n is to {the Square 4 R, as the Re 
#bhb is to the Rectangle ia bh: And thus every where. 
4. The Latus Rectum, or Parameter of every Diameter, 
is a third Geometrical Proportional, after the Diameter, and 
the Nr thereof, (or its Tangent, which is equal to it;) 
That is, if the Latus Rectum of any Diameter, as D K, be 
y; then, as the Diameter D K is to its conjugate 5 v, 
or its equal ; ſo that Conjugate g, or that Tangent @y 
is to y. And as the Ordinate to the Axis thro' the Focus 


is the principal Latus Rectum, ſo it is more than double of 


the leaſt Diſtance of the Focus from the Vertex. Fu 

5. The Square of any Semi-ordinate, as Qx, is greater 
than a Rectangle made of the Abſciſs DQ, drawn into the 
Latus Rectum of its own Diameter, as y : And, in like 
manner, the Square of the Semi-ordinate n, is greater 
than the Rectangle of the Abſciſs i h, into the Latus Rec- 
tum of the Diameter hi. From which wech, or Excels, 
this Section hath its Name. 0 2 

6. If from any Point of the Hyperbola, as B, 915 16.) 
there be drawn right Lines to both the Foci, as BH, BI, 
the Difference of theſe Lines will be equal to the Axis DK; 
as will cafily appear from the Delineation it ſelf. 

7. If the Angle B HI, comprehended by Lines drawn to 
the Foci, be biſſected by the right Line EB, that right 
Line will be a Tangent to the Hyperbola in the Point B. 

8. The right Lines LL and M 
perbola's, are Aſymptotes of the Hyperbola's ; that is, they 
are ſuch, to which, on both ſides, the Curve approaches near- 
er os nearer, but is never able to touch or coincide there- 
with, | ie] 
9. The Species of Hyperbola's are various, according to the 
different Magnitude of the Angle L CM, comprehended by 
the Alymprotes : but that Angle remaining the ſame, the 

Species of the Hyperbola remains unchang d; but accord- 

ing to the different Magnitudes of the Parallelograms, by 
which Hyperbola's are deſcrib'd, Hyperbola's of divers Mag- 
nitudes do ariſe: [If the Angle contained by the Aſym- 
ptotes be a right Angle, the H perbola is called Eguilate- 
ral, or Rectangular; and the Latus Rectum of all the Dia- 


meters will (as in a Circle) be equal to their Diameters. 


And, laſtly, if Hyperbola's be deſcrib'd about the ſame Axis 
in divers Angles of the Aſymptotes, the right Lines per- 
3 to the Axis will be cut off in a given Proportion 
y them all ; and the Spaces likewiſe incloſed by the right 
Lines, or Ordinates, the produced Axis, and the Curves, 
will be in the ſame given 1 
10. If the Diſtances from the Centre of the Hyperbola, be 
taken ina Geometrical Proportion in one of the Aſymptotes, 
ſo that CI, CII, CIIl, CIV, CV, C Vl, be in continued 
Seometrical Proportion; and if from thoſe Points there be 
drawn 8 to the other Aſ mptote the Lines, I 1, II 2, 
III 3, IV 4. Vs, VI c, the — 12, II 3, III 4, IV ;, 
Vs, will be equal among themſelves. And conſequent. 
ly, if that Aſymptote CM be ſuppoſed to be divided, ac- 
—_— to the — of Numbers exceeding one ano- 
ther in a natural Series, thoſe Spaces wi proportiona 
the Logarithms of all thoſe N vo. ro = = poopie 
Common Properties of all the Comic Sections. 

From the whole it may be pather'd, iſt, That the Conic 
Settions are in themſelves a Syſtem of regular Curves, allied 
to _ 3 z and that one is chang'd into another per- 
poo! | y, when it is either increas d, or diminiſh'd, in infi- 
Thus, the Circle, the Curvature thercof being never ſo 
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little increas'd or. dimjniſh'd, paſſeth int 
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s 1 
vature being by that means diminiſh'd, is turn 15 the 0 
abola ; And when the Curvature, of the Par. u 
ſo little chang'd, there ariſeth the firſt of the 31," *%y 
the Species whereof, which are innumerable wil erben 
ariſe orderly by a gradual Diminutiun of the Cur all of they 
til the Curvature. vaniſhing away, the laſt Hy !ature, 
in a right Line perpendicular to the Axis. * Perboly 
is manifeſt, that every, regular Curvature, like 10 Whence f 
Circle, from the Circle it ſelf into a right Kine th of 
Curvature, and is diſtinguiſh'd with its peeuliz; Nang 
cording to the divers mente of that 9 9 ame, . 
; Rectum of a Circle, is 0 

the Diſtance from the Vertax: That all the Za, Ouble z 
of the Ellipſes, are in all;Proportions-to. that * Rely 
dry le, according to their dig © 
the Parabg, om 


dly, That a Djameters in a Circle and E 1 
os 4 yore: 


her Geometry, 


th 
Curve Lines ariſing from the Sections thereof (Ss 85 


CONIFEROOUS, a Term applied to ſuch Trees, Shrub 
or Herbs, as bear a ſquammous or ſcaly 8 of a woody Sub, 
Cone; Ir 
| ny: AA ripe, the 
ſeveral Cells or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and ü 
Secd drops Pins Bad 
and the like. See Pranrz. 3 
CONIOINT, Conjunctus, is applied in the antient My 
fick, in the ſame Senſe as Conſonant, to two or more Souk 
See Cons0NANCE. 5 
ConjoinT Degrees, are two Notes which immediacy 
- follow each other in the Order of the Scale; as U; and N. 
See DEGREE. | 
ConJoinr Terrachords, are two Tetrachords, where the 
ſame Chord is the higheſt of the one, and the loweſt of the 


other. See CnonD. 
CONISOR, or COG NISOR, in Law, is uſed in the pa- 


fing of Fines, for him that acknowledges the Fine. Sce Fin, 
He to whom the Fine is acknowledg'd, is called the Cy- 
nice. | 
CONJUGATE Diameter, or Axis, in Conicks, or the 
Sections of the Cone, is a right Line biſſecting the trad 
verſe Diameter. See DiAuR TER, and Conic Sion. 
ConxjveArR Diameter, or Axis, of an Ellipfis, is the 
ſhortelk Diameter, or Axis, biſſecting the longer, or tral 
verſe Axis. See ELLirs1s. ; 
Tis demonſtrated, 1ſt, That in an Ellipfis, the Conjuget 
Axis is a Mean Proportional between the Tranſverſe Ai 
and the Parameter. 2dly, The Square of the Conjugas 
Axis, is to that of the Tranſverſe, as the Square of the 
Semi-ordinate is to the Rectangle of the Segments of the 
Axis. 3dly, That a right Line drawn from the Focus to the 
Extremity of the Half conjugate Axis, is equal to the tra 
verſe Semi- axis. | ; 
given, the Focus is er 


Hence, the Conjugate Axes being | 
fily determin'd. " 4g ſion And the Ellipfis thence caliy 


deſcrib'd. ; | 
Cox jvoATE Axis, in an Hyperbola, is a Mean Proportio- 
nal between the tranſverſe Axis and the Parameter, Se Hi. 


PERBOLA. | | 
It is thus called, becauſe the Conjugate Avis of an Eli 


fis has the ſame Ratio. 1 bs 3 
In an Hyperbola, the hoy of the C 4g man 


the Square of the Tranſverſe, as the 
tranſverſe Axis. See Paz AMETER. Niſtributio 


CONJUGATION, in Grammar, an orderly fon of 
of the ſeveral Parts of Verbs; or, a different [nfl m_ 
Verbs, made according to their different M and 
to diſtinguiſh em from each other. See Vaſo, 4 yy the 

The Latins have four Conjugations, diſtingui _ 
Terminations of their Infinitive, are, ere, ere ue; alben 
of the French Grammarians reduce the Conjugatiom * 
Language to the ſame Number ; ending in er, fe, 


oir. at: | g | 
In Engliſh, where the Verbs have ſcarce : mur ie 
flections, but derive all their Variations from adam. 


\# 
ticles, Pronouns, Ec. we have ſcarce any ſuch ching 4s 
Conjugations, Sce Moon, Tens, Cc. 

C 


is to 
the 


| | is underſtood of a Pair, of 
7 pn ger together, and ſervivg for the 
Operation or 2 there being ſcarce 
per fellow. See KA VR. I 4 08 
 Thpkcians only knew-'vf Seven Pairs, or Cou- 
af Nerves z- the oderns. bave diſcover d thirty 
WITS PA. WB 420 21098, 015 O97 uty 
w ones. See in Aſtronomy, the Concourſe, or-Coi- 
NUN es, in the ſame optical Point of 
of, o d jn the ſame degree of the Zodiack. See 
irre al ee I gd 
: concur both in the ſame degree of Lon- 
Latitude, a right 
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Line dra wa from the Eye thro 
of them; paſſes tho? that of the other; 
ſai true: if the lower I e 

| om is ſaid to be corporal 5 and if the 
0 4 back from the two Centres thro 


mjunftion. is ſai 
tre 
be Aud if the Bod 
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alſo. divided into great and greateſt: 
chnjunctions are thoſe which only happen at confide- 
idle diſtances of Time from each othet; as that of Saturn 
nd Jupiter, which ha every 20 Tears. Greateſt, are 
doe which happen in Times very remote; as that Conjume- 
ien of the three ſuperior Planets, Mars, Fupitor, and Sa- 
urn, which only returns once in 300 Years. i; But this Divi- 
on has little place in Aſtronomy; being founded on the No- 
on of the particular Influences, Se. of the heavenly Bo- 
lies in ſuch and ſuch Aſpects. tk e e e, 
The Attrologers maintain, that the Deluge was owing to 
C:njun(i0n of all the Planets in Capricorn; and that 
de Conflagration will be occaſiond by their Conjunttions in 
cer: whence: they pretend to ſoretel the End of the 
Vorl. 77 At An! 


S 


58 


; and that whence the other Aſpects commence; as 


Aſpects 


nd OrrosiT1oUW 8 | 1 
The Moon is in conjunction with the Sun every Month. 
dee Moow. WO; | iy 
Her Conjunct ions 
Name, Hegies. See SYzYGY.. 

The Ecliples of the Sun never 
a ConjuntFion of the Sun and Moon in the Nodes of the 
liptic. See EcLiess. | 
Cnjuncrion, in Grammar, a Particle which expreſſes 
a Relation, or Dependance between Words and Phraſes ; 
hus called, becauſe ſerving to join, or connect the Parts, or 
embers of a Diſcourſe. See PAR Tic, SENTENCxR, £50, 

The Conjunction is the ſixth of the eight vulgar Parts of 
Speech. See 8rE Ken. : 
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and ſerve very good Purpoſes in the Argumentative and Nar- 
rative Style, : — muſt ever be — — where a Perſon 
ſpeaks with Emotion; as only ſerving to weaken and ener- 
vate it. Boileau obſerves, that nothing gives more heat 
and motion to a Diſcourſe, than to drop the Conjunctions or 
Copulatives: A Paſſion, adds he, embarraſs'd with Con- 
unctions and uſeleſs Particles, loſes all the Fire and Vebe- 
mence it would get in its progreſs. 
 Conjun{tions are of various Kinds: Copulative or conjunc- 
ve Conjunttions, expreſs a Relation of Union, or Compa- 
rilon between Things; as and, et; only, tantum; as much 
4% tantum quantum; in the ſame manner as, quemadmo- 
aum; neither more nor leſs, tantundem 3s inaſmuch as, 
quppe 3 not only, but alſo, c. non modo, 

dee CorvLatIVeE. | 


had 


n S K . 


We e Digjunfive, expreſs a Relation of Separation 
: viſion 3 as, neither, nec 3 whether, ſive ; or, vel. See 
18]UNCT1VE, 


ex. unftions Adverſative, expreſs a Reſtriction, or Con- 
1 as, bur, ſed z, nevertheleſs, tamen; altho, etiamſi; 
en, ade non. s | | 
7 cons Conditional, are, if, %; if not, i minus; 
1 that, ea lege us; provided that, dummodo z in 


„ Vero, See ConDirION. -. | 
"junftions Continuative, ex a Succeſſion, or Conti- 


nuation of the Dif. . > , 
7; hatevoy i; —_— 
junction Canſal, new that the Reaſon of ſomething 


ght: for nam 3 . . . 
ath "1 3 becauſe, quia ; ſeeing, quippe ; the 
dy * 00 magis quo; inaſmuch as, QUAtenus. See 
Conjund 


tion Dubitative, expreſs ſome Doubt, 


ach, g Us, if z that 7x fh ſay, if, Ke. 


%, mſt, &c. 


or Suſpen- 


, ? * 


(397) 


: Veſſels are more full and dil 


"ve, but are join d with ſome Latitude, the Conjunttion - 


the poſſels'd; with a number 
See 


and Vituber 


2 and the Devil's Complai 


Devil and the Witch have a 
een 14 x * LA, em. See Wi renca Arr. e ; 
The Conjunctiom is the: firſt, or the principal of all the 


Oppoſition is the laſt, where they terminate. See AsyzcT, 


Conjunftions render the Diſcourſe more ſmooth and fluent ; 


ſed etiam, &c. \ 


junctions, are, it ben't, niſi %%; unleſs | 


II 
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49 Conjundtious Conciuſitt, dedots a Conſequence drawn z as; 
for which -reaſou; uapropter ; bus then, atqui ; of conſe: 
quence, 178 5 4 that, ita ut, &c. we 
:+-CONJUNCTIV A Tunitay or Adnata, in Anatomy, the 
firſt Coat, or Membrane of the Eye; ſo called, becauſe it 
inc loſes all the reſt; or becauſe it faſtens the Eye in its Or- 
bit. See AbNATA, and Err. 48-47 Wy $4758 LNG | * 
It is very ſmooth, when ſound, of a white Colour, like 
Alabaſter ; whence it is ordinarily called the Hite of che Eye. 


It is ſaid to have its riſe from the Pericranium, and to 
be only a Continuation or 


Extenſion thereof. Set PEAICRA- 
N IU. 4:11 + | 


The Onjumct ĩiua does not inveſt the Globe of the Eye 
intire q but terminates at the Edge of the Sclerotica. See 
SCLEROTICA.” CCC 
It is cover'd with a Million of fine Veins and Arteries, 
- which never appear, unleſa when the Motion of the Blood 
is more than uſually rapid, as in Opthalmia's 3 or when the 
ed than ordinary, as in 


: Drunkenneſs. E 0D 74s BRA $29 
CONJURATION, Magick Words Characters or Cere- 
monies; whereby evil Spirits, Tempeſts, ci are ſuppos d 
to be rais'd, and dri ven away. See Mick. 5555 
The Nomiſb Frieſts pretend to expel Devils; by preparing 
Holy Water in a particular manner, and ſprinkling it over 
of Conjurations, and Exorciſms; 
x03 ban {f + 2:4; 5 4:9] 


Some Authors make the difference between Conjuration 
aft to conſiſt in this ; that the former effects its 


Ends by Prayers, and Invocation of God's Name; Sc. to 


compel the Devil to do. what is deſir d; ſo that the Conjurer 


is ſuppos d to be at War with the Devil, and that evil Spi- 
rit to act merely out of Conſtraint: whereas the latter at- 
tains its End by an immediate 1 to the Devil him- 
nee is ſuppos'd to be the 

equence of ſome Agreement between em: 80 that the 


good Underſtanding between 


Con 


* 


Both 'theſe; again, differ from Enchantment and Sor cer "y 3 


in that theſe latter operate ſecretly, and ſlowly, by Spells, 


Charms, c. without ever calling on the Devil, or having 


any conference with him. See Cuanm, c. 


CONNECTION, or CONNEXION, Binding, a Rela- 


8 | OOH tion whereby. one thing adheres to, or depends * 
and Oppoſitions are called by a general 5 Woe ng re droves. ra eadronrigh 


Buclid's Propoſitions have ſuch a Connection among them- 


| | ſelves, chat the latter cannot ſubſiſt without the former. 
happen, but when there 


Philoſophers are at a loſs as to the Manner of the Connec- 


tion between Soul and Body; between Cauſes and Effects 


£90. See Sour, Cavss, E9c. | 1 

CoNNECTION, in the Drama, conſiſts in the joining of the 

ſeveral Scenes together. See Scxxx. 
When the Scenes ſucceed one another immediately; and 
are fo joined as that the Stage is never left empty, the Con- 
' neftion is faid to be obſervd. Sce TA AED, Ec. 

CONNIVENTES Valvulæ, in Anatomy, are Wrinkles, 
or Corrugations in the inner Coat or Membrane of the two 
large Inteſtines, the Zejunum and Ileum. See InTESTINES. 

hey are formed as the Rugæ of the Stomach, viz. by 
the inner Coats being larger than the outer. See STom atn. 

Theſe Folds, or Corrugations, ſome Anatomiſts imagine 
in ſome meaſure to do the Office of Valves; by firait- 
ning the Paſſages, and conſequently impeding the Motion of 
their Contents: by which means, the Lacteals have the 
more time to imbibe the Chyle. See LAcrEAL, CuvLE, 
Dies rTIoxN, E9c. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French Term, of late uſed in En- 
gliſh : It literally denotes a Perſon well ſeen and verſed in 
any thing; being form'd of the Verb Connoitre, to know, 
underſtand. | 

Hence it comes to be uſed in our Language for a Critick, 
or a Perſon who is a thorow Judge or Maſter in any way; 
1 in Matters of Painting, Gc. 

CONOID, CONOIDES, in Geometry, a folid Body, re- 
ſembling a Core, except in this, that inſtead of a perfect Cir- 
cle for its Baſe, it has an Ellipſis, or ſome other Curve ap- 
proaching thereto. See Cons, 

The Conoid is produced by the entire Circum volution of 
a Conic Section around its Axis; and according to the Deno- 
mination of the Section from whence it is generated, it is 
differently denominated : If, v. g. the Solid be preduced by 
the Motion of a Parabola, it is called a Parabolit Conoid ; 
if by that of an Hyperbola, an Hyperbolic Conoid; and an 
Elliptic Conoid, or a Spheroid, when produced by the Rota- 
tion of an Ellipfis, around one of its Axes. See HyyzRB0- 
Lic, PARABOLIC, E9c. 

The famous Solid of the leaſt Refiſtance, Sir J. Newton, 


| 


NM. Fatio, and the Marquis 4e  Hopiral, have demonſtrated 


to be a Conoid, whoſe Reſiſtance is only one 67th Part of 
that of the great Baſe, 
Anatomifts alſo give the Name Couoid, or Conarium, to a 
Gland found in the third Ventricle of the Brain, 3 
| | SIAN 4 Pine- 


SR, IO” 


a Pine-Apple 3 whence M. Des Cartes call'd it Pinealis, 
and hx'd — the Scat of the Rational Soul. See PiNZAL 
land. | | e 
a CONSANGUINITY, the Relation of Kin/bip, between 
Blood, or-ifſu'd from the fame Root. 
Marriage is prohibited by the Church to the fourth De- 
ree of Conſanguinity, incluſive; but by the Law of Nature, 
rang is no obſtacle to Marriage, except in a direct 
Line. See b and Coo NATION. | 
Conſanguinity terminates in the fixth or ſeventh Degree, 
excepting in the e- = the Crown; in which Caſe, 
Con(anguinity is continu'd to infinity. 
| Ie ( villans call Fatres Conſangumet, thoſe born of the 
ſame Father; in oppoſition to Fratres Uterini, who are on- 
ly born of the ſame Mother. See Bxotnzs. 1 
According to the common Opinion, theſe, and Brothers- 
German were not allow'd to _—_ of an inofficious Teſ- 
tament, i. e. of being diſinherited without cauſe z er ; 
from the Turpitude of the Perſon: appointed Heir in their 
place. But Von Mater endeavours to ſhew the contrary ; 
and urges; that the Conſanguinei might plead Inofficioſity, 
even where the Teſtament. was not made in favour of a Per- 
ſon incapable. | * 


CONSCIENCE, Conſtionſueſs, in Ethicks, a ſecret Teſ- 
timony or Judgment of the Soul, whereby it gives its Ap- 
- probation to Thi 

proaches it ſelf for thoſe that are evil. See JupcMENT, 
Goos, and 'Evir. - ib > fr 8 abel fe aoctron 
Or, Conſtience is a Dictate of the underſtanding Power, 
concerning Moral Actions; conſider'd as it has the Know- 
ledge of Laws; and conſequently as conſcious of what is to 
be done, or not done to the: Legiſlator. See Mon ar. | 
In the more popular Senſe of the Word, Conſcience is a 
2 either true or falſe, whereby we pronounce a 

hing good or evil. This makes what we call the Inner 


Forum, or Tribunal. 


Perſons of the ſame 


- 


Some Divines maintain, that Conſcience is infallible z and 
hold it to be that immutable Law whereby God will judge 


Men: They deny that the Underſtanding can be the Source 
of Errors, and lay 'em all at the door of the Will. A Man, 


ſay they, may ſecure himſelf from Error, by forbearing to judge 


of Things till he have a clear and diſtin Perception thereof. 


See LIBERTY. | 


Some of the Schoolmen diſtinguiſh between the Conſei- 
- ence antecedent to an Action, and that conſequent thereto : Peacock. 


The firſt, called antecedent Conſcience, determines what is 


good and what evil; and conſequently preſcribes what is to 
done, and what avoided. : Conſequent Conſtience is a kind 
of ſecondary or reflex Judgment, with regard to the Good- 
' neſs, Sc. of Things already done or committed. 
The Rule of Conſtience is the Will of God; ſo far as it 


is made known to us, either by the Light of Nature, or by 


that of Revelation. See Rzason, and RRxvEZTATIOM. 
With reſpe& to the Knowledge of this Rule,  Conſtience 
is ſaid to be rightly informed, or miſtaken ; firm, or waver- 
ing, or ſcrupulous, &c. — 
With reſpe& to the Conformity of our Actions to this 
Rule when known, Conſcience is ſaid to be good, or evil, &c. 
The Philoſophers, in lieu of the Word Conſcience, which 
ſeems appropriated to Theological Matters, ordinarily uſe 
that of Conſciouſneſs ; whereby they mean an inner Senti- 
ment of a Thing, whereof one may have a clear and diſ- 
tint Notion. In this Senſe, they ſay, that we don't know 
our own Soul, nor are afſur'd of the Exiſtence. of our own 


Thoughts, otherwiſe than by Self-conſtiouſneſs. See Exis- 


1 ENC. 


CONSCRIPT, CONSCRIPTUS, a popular Term in the 
Reman Hiſtory, uſed in ſpeaking of Senators, who were 
called Conſeripr-Fathers, Patres-Conſcripti ; in regard their 
Names were written in the Regiſter, or Catalogue of the 
Senate, See SENATOR, * 

Plutarch obſerves, that thoſe only were properly denomi- 
nated Conſcript, whoſe Names were added to thoſe of the 
Antients; as being new-created from among the Knights. 
See FATHER, | 
_ CONSECRATION, the Action of converting or ſetting 
apart any profane or common 'Thing, to a pious Purpoſe ; 
with the Ceremonies, Prayers, Benedictions, &c. uſed therein. 

Conſecration is the reverſe of Sacrilege; which conſiſts in 
the perverting a Thing ſet apart for a pious Purpoſe, to a 
profane and popular one. See SAcRILEGE. 

Thus, we fay, the Biſhop conſecrates a Church, or a Cha- 
lice; the Pope conſecrates Medals, Agnus Dei's, Loaves, 
Cakes, i. e. he grants Indulgences to thoſe who bear em 
about 'em with Devotion. 


copal Ceremony, conſiſting in a great number. of Benedic- 


tions, with Aſperſions, and Unctions of Chriſm, Ec. on the 


Walls, both withinſide and without. See Cnvacn. 


The Cuſtom of conſecrating Perſons, Temples, Altars, 


Veſtments, Utenſils, Cc. is very antient; and all the Cere- 
monics thereof are preſcrib'd under the Old Law. Under the 


When the 


excepting. | | 
Churches, touching the 'Words-of Chnſerrarion "The 


sit does that are naturally good; and re- 


Conszcnaarion, among Medaliſts; is the | 


times veil'd, and the Inſcription gives him the Ti. 
uns: on the Reverſe is a ＋ (i — 


the Altar, or a Cippu 


Part is immediately affe 


ſometimes ſo far as the Stomach, and W. N Vo 


* 8 4 * 1 
* ; % * wt N 
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* 


New Law, when thoſe Conſecrarions pelate to 3 
perform d by appointment of Jeſus Chriſt, they 1 ud 
calld Ordinations; exceptiug thoſe perſorm ne 
and Kings, which ſtill retain the Namè of c 40 dien 
Bis nor, and KING; ſee alſo Onvinario 7 Tati N 
Thoſe which only conſiſt in a Ceremony inflic... 
Church, are more properly call'd Benedifiog 
DxCTroN, 0 ei AC; 3s | 
þ y rega urches, Altars, Veen 
ſtrictly called Dedications. See Davies, O6 they r 


' ConSECRATION is particularly uſed * 
of che Elements inches Bucharid, > ang bs the Benedigu, 
The Romaniſts deſine it the Converſion of the 5 


Wine into the real Body and Blood of Jeſus Chet and 
5 Und 
the 


— 


— _ the wy of that Chureh, is evident 
Prieſt's elevating the immediate! Pope 

the People to adore: it. Nauf atterConſe #2100, fe 
There is a great Controverſy between the Latin and Greg 
mon Opinion among the Romaniſts; agrecable . de du. 
mas and the Schoolmen, is, that 9 — 

Bread and Wine conſiſts in theſe) Words, This is ol the 
this is my Blood. The Greeks, on the contrar " Bu, 
the Change of the Elements to a certain Pray r 
call che /nvocation of rhe Holy Ghoſt, rehears'd if the 
Words This is my Body, this is my Blood, , 
maintain are only neceflary-in the Proceſs of the 


tion, as they contain the Hiſtory of che Inſtitution: tot a 
* 


they contribute any thing to the Change. 


3 or their 2 : 
a ven, and tion among the 
whereof, ſee . Th Gods: Th Proc 


On Medals, the Apot hes is thus repreſented; On an 


fide is the Em Head, crown'd with Lau 


rel, fone. 
emple, a Buſtum, an * * 
an Eagle taking its Flight towards Heaven, either ram 
8 om 5 At other times the Empene 
is ſeen in the Air, bore up by the Eagle; the Inſcription i. 
ways, Conſecratio. | 6.5 <7 HY: 98h | 
Theſe are the uſual S52:%v1s : yet on the Reverſe of thy 


of Antoninus, is the Anthonine Column. 


In the Aporheeſis of Empreſſes, inſtead of an Eagle bl 


For the Honours render'd them after Death, they ver 


-explain'd by the Words Conſecratio, Pater, Divns, ul 


Deus. Sometimes, around the Temple or Altar are yu, 
Memoria feliz, or Memorie terne: For Princeſſes, Ain. 
— 2 Sideribus recepta; on the Side of the Head De,or 
O 

CONSECTARY, is a Propofition that follows, or is ds 
duced from ſome preceding Definitions, Zemmata, Axiom, 


Concluſions, or the like: Whence ſome chuſe rather to al 


it a Conſequence z and others a Corollary, &c. See Conc 


'LARY, and ConsEQUENT. 


CONSECUTIVELY, CONSECUTIVE, in the Schod 


Philoſophy, is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedent, 


and ſometimes to effefively, or cauſally. 

Thus, ſay the Schoolmen, the Corruption of one Thing 

the Generation of another, not effectiuely, but conſecum 
ly : That is, fince Matter cannot be without Form, tis . 
ceflary that the Generation of one Thing follow upon tie 
Corruption of another. 
CONSENT of Parts, in the Animal Oeconomy, 1 ce. 
tain Agreement, or Sympathy, by means whereof, when ur 
d, another, at a diſtance, become 
affected in like manner. See SymearTay. | | 

This mutual Accord, or Conſent, is doubtleſs effeftcd bf 
the Commerce of the Nerves, and their artful Diftributa 
and Ramification throughout the Body. See NEAvX. 

The Effect is fo ſen6ble, as even to come under the If. 
ficians 2 : Thus, the Stone in the Bladder, by wr. 
licating the Fibres there, will pain and draw them ſo much 
into Spaſms, as to affect the Coats of the. Bowels in ti 
ſame manner, by the Intermediation of nervous 11! 
and make a Cholic there ; and alſo extend their Twitc 


Remedy therefore, in ſuch Caſes, 


— : The a 

gard the Part originally affected, how remote and e 

— may be the * and Symptoms in 
aces. | 


The fifth Conjugation of Nerves branch'd to the Pars of 


| — —— Ear, thoſe * the Mouth, _ Set 
8 5 * to 
The Conſecration or Dedication of a. Church, is an Epiſ- r ſe Fans 


een or ſmelt, exc!t® 0 


cee 
dia, and excites the Muſcles of the Mouth and Face l - 


ter; if it grieve, affects the Glands of tho Eyes, * 


600 "© crying TCO a. 7 
an Ape ol c Reverend Mr. Derbam, im- 
Os. Walls 2 „and its Effects in exciting 
tes the Flea . Pair of Nerves ; which be- 
and © 5 to the Lips and the genital. arts, when 
| p branch d bees, 20 — is occaſian'd-in the lat- 
| de former t 90h judges it to be from the Conſent of 
ir: And Dr. ; with the Zabia Oris, that a breeding La. 
, m_— the Gght of ſcabby Lips, had Puſtules of 
pe ] broke out in the Labia Neri. 
E UENCE, in Philoſophy, the Concluſion of a 
CONS 2 Argument. See ConcLusion. _ 
e ſay, two Premiſes of a Syllogiſm being granted, 
Thus, "ce mult alſo be granted. , See SYLLoGioM. 
e Conſeq reſtrain'd Signification, Conſe Ce 18 uſed for 
lu more or Connection between two Propoſitions, where- 
he Relenon ! or is infer d from the other. Thus: Ir is an 


10 erceives. | | 
ins 06 ENT, © e laſt Propofition of an Argument; 


ing ſomething 


5 i Propoſitions, the Ante- 
; nly contains two tions, 

An * — G Conſequent : If the Antecedent be 
1255 the Conſequent muſt be ſo too. See EnTHuEUR. 
green in a more preciſe Senſe, is uſed for the Pro- 

gion which contains the ä — confider'd in it ſelf, 
nd without any regard to the * : In which Senſe, 

; Conſequent may be true, tho the Conſequence be falſe. 
eas Inftance 3 Vierne ought to be rewarded ; therefore 
emperance Is a Virtue. See ProrosITION. | 
ConsEQuENT of 4 Ratio, in Arithmetick, the latter of 
vo Terms of a Ratio; or that to which the Antecedent is 
er d. See RATIO, and PRoroR TION. 

Thus, in a: ö, or à to h, b is the Conſequent, a the An- 
.cedent. See ANTECEDENT. GRE ; 
CONSERVATOR, an Officer eftabliſh'd for the Secu- 
ity and Preſervation of the Privileges granted ſome Cities, 
Bodies, and Communities; or, a Perſon who has a Com- 
ifſion to judge of and decide the Differences ariſing among 


In moſt Catholick Univerſities, there are two Conſerva- 
ys; the Conſervator of Royal Privileges, or thoſe granted 
dy Kings; and the Conſervator of Apoſtolical Privileges, or 
: hoſe granted by the Pope. TY 
The firſt takes cognizance of Perſonal and Mixt Cauſes, 
ecen the Regents, Students, £9c. and the latter of Spi- 
itual Matters between Ecclefiaſticks. x 

Antiently, there were appointed Conſervators of Treaties 
pf Peace between Princes; which Conſervators became 
Judges of the Infractions made on a Treaty, and were 
barg d with the procuring Satisfaction to be made. Theſe 
ere uſually Feudatories of each Prince. 

In lieu off C 
indifferent Princes to Guarantee the Treaties. See Gva- 
RANTEE, 

ConSERVATOR of the Peace, in our antient Cuſtoms, was 
| Pcrſon who had an eſpecial Charge, by Virtue of his Of- 
e., to ſee the King's Peace kept. See PEAcx. 

; Till the Erection of Juſtices of the Peace by King EA- 
"74 [I]. there were ſeveral Perſons, who by Common Law 
ere iatereſted in keeping the ſame : Some having that 
berge as incident to other Offices; others fimply, or of it- 
ee called Cuſtodes, or Conſervators of the Peace. Sce 
; | 


Jvsricx. 


The Chamberlain of Cheſter is ill a Conſervator in that 


ee; and Petty Conſtables are, by the Common Law, 
Cn ervators, &c. in the firſt Senſe. | 
CONSERVATORY, in Gardening. See Gaz xn-Houſe. 
CONSERVE, in Pharmacy and Confectionry, a dry Con- 
, or Form of Medicine, or Food, contrived to preſerve 
the F] | i 
8 overs, Herbs, Roots, Peels, or Fruits of ſeveral Sim- 
8 is near as poſſible to what they were when freſh ga- 
rd; and to give them an agreeable Taſte. See Conrzcr. 
. „8 are made by beating up the Thing to be pre- 
| nk * a quantity of Sugar; vis. a triple Quantity 
wereot to thoſe which are moſt moiſt and corruptible, and 


15% 87, to make Conſerve of Roſes, Roſemary Flow- 
s, Sage Flowers, or the like ; they pound 'em ag ſtone 


= as Currants, Ec. they ſet em on the Fire to 
abe em caſt their Juice, then 4 and ſtrain em, and 


bjck 
cen what comes from em over the Fire, and add it to 


par. See Pans ERVE. 


0 

eee ai. in Law, the Material Cauſe,. the 
rat binds. _ Contract, and without which no Con- 
dee NTRACT, Pacr, Ec. | 


3 


deduced or gather'd from a preceding Ar- 


onſervators, Princes now have recourſe to other 


Law it felf enforces a Conſideration ; as if a Man coming 


into an Inn, take Meat, Drink, and Lodging for himſelf an 
Horſe, the Law preſumes he iptends to pay for em, tho 
there be no_expreſs Contract between him and his Hoſt z 


and: if he diſcharge not the Houſe, the Hoſt may top his 


Horſe. See AssUurs tr. 


— CONSIGNMENT, or CONSIGNATION, the depo- 


ſiting any Sum in Money, Bills, * or Commodities, in 


ſure Hands ; either by order of a of Juſtice, in order 
to their being deliver'd to the Perſons to whom they are 
adjudg'd ; or voluntarily, in order to their being remitted 
to the Perſons they belong to, or ſent to the Places they are 


deſtin'd for. 


Cons1@nNMENT of Goods, Is the delivering or making them 
over: Thus, Goods are ſaid to be conſizn'd to a Factor, when 
they are ſent to him to be fold, Ec. or when a Factor ſends. 
back Goods to his Principal, they are ſaid to be con/ign'd to 
him. See Factor, 

CONSISTENCE, a State of Reſt, wherein Things capa- 
ble of Growth, or Decreaſe, continue for ſome time at a 
ſtand, without either, 

The Term is particularly uſed with regard to Trees, for 
the Age beyond which they don't grow, and yet at which 
they don't decline. See TxERR, Ec. 

The Conſiſtence of the Age of an Oak, is from 50 to 160 
Tears: Some, however, hold that their Conſiſtence only com- 
mences from 100 Years ; aſſerting that they grow till that 
time, and that they continue in that State of Perfection to 
200 Years of Age. 

Thus we diſtinguiſh three States or Stages of a Tree ; its 
Growth, Conſiſtence, and Return: and theſe are common to 
all Trees, even Fruit-Trees. 

CoNns1STENCE, in Phyſicks, is that State of a Body where- 
in its component Particles are ſo connected, or intangled 
among themſelves, as not to ſeparate or recede from each 
other. Sce Contso0Nn. 

Conſiſtence only differs from Continuity in this, that Con- 
ſiſtence implies a regard to Motion or Reſt, which Conti- 
nuity does not ; it being ſufficient to denominate a thing 
continuous, that its Parts are contiguous to each other. See 
ConTinviTY, | 

Conſiſtence is particularly uſed with regard to Bodies, con- 
ſider'd as they are more ſoft or more hard, more liquid or 
more dry. See HAAR DN ESS, SorTNnEss, FLuiDITY, Sc. 

Thus, Forms of Medicine, as Electuaries, Lambatives, 
Bolus's, Syrups, Unguents, Sc. differ chiefly in Conſiſtence. 
See ELECTvARY, Oc. 

CONSISTENT Sodies, is a Term much uſed by Mr. 
Boyle for ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or fix'd Bodies; in 
oppoſition to fia ones. See FixEDNEss, FikMNEss, and 
FLVIDITx. | 

That Author has a particular Eſſay of the Armoſphere 
of Conſiſtent Bodies; wherein he ſhews, that all, even ſo- 
lid, hard, ponderous, and fix'd Bodies, do exhale or emit 
Efiuvia to a certain Space all around 'em. See Aruos- 
PHERE, ErrrUvIA, c. 

CONSISTORY, or the Roman CONSISTORY, is the 
College of Cardinals; or the Pope's Senate, and Council, 
See Por x. | 

The Conſiſtory is the firſt Court or Tribunal of Rome: it 
never meets but when the at pleaſes to convoke it : The 
Pope preſides in it in Perſon, mounted on a magnificent 
Throne, and habited in his Pontificalia; on the right are 
the Cardinal-Biſhops and Prieſts, and on the left the Cardi- 
nal-Deacons. See CAR DIN AL. 

The Place where it is held, is a large Hall in the Apoſto- 
lical Palace, where Princes and Embaſſadors of Kings are 
receiv'd. | | | 
The other Prelates, Protonotaries, Auditors of the Rota, 
and other Officers, are ſeated on the Steps of the Throne; the 
Courtiers fit on the Ground; Embaſſadors on the right, and 
Conſiſtorial and Fiſcal Advocates behind the Cardinals. 

Here are pleaded Judiciary Cauſes before the Pope. 

Befides the publick Con/iſtory, there is alſo a private one, 
held in a retir'd Chamber, call'd the Chamber of Papegay; 
the Pope's Throne here being only rais'd two Steps high. 

No Body is here admitted but the Cardinals, whoſe Opi- 
nions are collected, and call'd Sertences. Here are firſt pro- 

s'd and paſs d all Bulls for Biſhopricks, Abbies, c. See 

vl L. | 

Hence, Conſiſtorial Biſhopricks and Abbies, are ſaid to 
be Conſiſtorial Benefices ; in regard, they muſt be propos'd 
in the Conſiſtory, the Annates be paid to the Pope, and his 
Bulls taken. See Bxnzeics. | 

Antiently they were Elective; but by the Concordate, 


which aboliſhes-BleQions, they are appointed to be collated 
by the Pope alone, on the Nomination of the Prince. See 
ConcoRDATE, 


Du Cange derives the Word from Con/7 orium, i. e. locus 
ubi conſiſtitur ; uſed chiefl os Veſtibule, Gallery, or 
1 Anti- 


COS Iam 4, 4 ve — 


Antichamber, where the Courtiers wait for Admiſſion; and 


called à conſiſtente multitudine. A 
ConssTorRyY was alſo the Name of a Court under Con- 


ſtantine, where he ſat in Perſon, | 

Members of this Court were called Cumites. See CounT. 
Cons is rok is alſo uſed among the Reform'd, for a 

Council or AMemb!y of Miniſters and Elders, to regulate their 


ffairs, their Diſcipline and Policy. | 1 
O's, or Coors Chriſtian, in the Engliſh Laws, is 
a Council- houſe of Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, or the Place of Juſ- 
tice in the Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual Court. See Covar. 

Every Archbiſhop and Biſhop has a Con/iſtor y-Court, held 
before his Chancellor or Commiſſary, either in his Cathe- 
dral, in ſome Chapel, Iſle, or Portico OY thereto; or 
in ſome other convenient Place of his Dioceſs, for Eccleſiaſ- 
tical Cauſes. See ECCLESIASTICAL. : 

The Spiritual Court was antiently, in the Time of the 
Saxons, joined with the County or Hundred Court : And 
the Original of the Conſiſtony Court, as divided from thoſe 
Courts, is found in a Law of the Conqueror, quoted by my 


Lord Coke. 


CONSOLATION, is one of the Places in Rhetorick, 


whereby the Orator endeavours to abate and moderate the 
Grief or Concern of another. See PLAck. 

In Conſelation, a principal Regard is to be had to the 
Circumſtances and Relations of the Parties. Scaliger con- 
ſiders this exceeding well, 4e Arte Poetica: The Conſo- 
© /ator, ſays he, is either a Superior, an Inferior, or an Equal ; 
© with regard, either to Preferment, Honour, Wealth, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, or Age, Now, Livia is to comfort Ovid, in a man- 
© ner very different from that wherein Ovid comforts Livia. 
© Thus, as to Authority, a Father and Son, Cicero and Pom- 
© Fey are to conduct their Conſclations very differently: 80 
© in Wealth; as if a Client ſhould undertake to comfort 
© Craſſus : In Wiſdom ; as when Seneca comforts Polybins 
© and his Mother : As to Age, there needs no os ye 

A Superior may interpoſe his Authority, and may 


© even chide : A wiſe Man may even diſpute ; Sentences 


© will become him. An Inferior is to ſhew Reſpect and Afﬀ- 
© fection, and own he had this from ſome wiſe or learned 
© Perſon : An Equal to appeal to their common Friendſhip.” 

CONSOLE, in Architecture, or Joinery, a Part or Mem- 
ber projecting in manner of a Bracket, or Shoulder-piece ; 
ſerving to ſupport a Corniche, Buſt, Vaſe, Beam, little 
Vault, Sc. See PRO) Ecru SJ( | 

Theſe are alſo, upon occafion, call'd Mutules, Modillious, 
&c. according to their form. See MuTuLE, £9c. 

Some of * are ſtriated, or fluted; others in form of 
Cartouches; others have Drops, in the manner of Triglyphs. 

Vitruvins calls ail thoſe of Gates Prothyrides ; of T hyra, 
Gate. See PRoTHYRIDES. | 

Thoſe made of the End of a Plank of Wood, cut trian- 
gular-wiſe, are called Aucones. See Anco. | 

Conſoles are frequently uſed as Keys of Arches, projecting 
out, to ſupport a Vaſe, or other Ornament. See e 

The Word is deriv'd from the French Conſoli der, to re- 
unite, join, Sc. agreeable to the Office of this Member. 

CONSOLIDATION, in Law, the combining and uni- 
ting two Benefices into one. See BENEPIck. 

The Term is borrow'd from the Civil Law; where it pro- 
pay fipnifics an Union of the Poſſeſſion Occupation or 

rofit, with the Property, 

Thus, if a Man have by Legacy uſum-fruffum fundi, and 
afterwards buy the Property, or Fee-fimple of the Heir; 
this is called a Conſolidation. | 

Con$0L1IDATION, in Medicine, the Action of uniting 
ſtrongly the Fractures of broken Bones, or the Lips of a 
Wound, by means of conſolidating Remedies, as they are 
call'd ; which cleanfing with a moderate heat and force, 
taking Corruption out of the Wounds, and preſerving the 
Temperature of the Parts, cauſe the Nouriſhment to be fitly 
applied to the Part affected. See WounD, and FRAcTuRE. 

CONSONANCE, in Muſfick, is ordinarily uſed in the 
ſame S.nſe with Concord, viz. for the Union or Agreement 
of two Sounds produced at the ſame time, the one Grave, 
the other Acute ; which mingling in the Air, in a certain 
Proportion, occafion an Accord agreeable to the Ear. See 
CoN cok p. | 

Dr. Holder, on this Principle, defines Conſonancy, * A Paſ- 
© ſage of ſeveral tunable Sounds thro' the Medium, frequent- 
© ly mixing and uni i ing in their undulated Motions cauſed 
© by the well-proportion'd commenſurate Vibrations of the 
© ſonorous Bodies, and conſ.quently arriving ſmooth, and 
© ſweet, and pleaſant to the Ear ; as, on the contrary, D1iſ- 
© ſonancy, he maintains rovariſe from diſproportionate Mo- 
© tions of Sounds, not mixing, bur jarring and claſhing as 
© they paſs, and arriving in the Ear grating and offenſi ve. 

Which Notion of a Conſinance, exactly quadrates with 
that we have already laid down for a Concord, Accordingly, 
moſt Authors confound the two together: Tho ſome of the 
more Accurate diitinguiſh em; making Conſonance to be 


2 
& 


b 3 e 2 Wis ; ( 
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and heard Cauſes : The 


the Grammarians of the other Oriental Languages: The 


what the Word implies, a mere ſors a 
Notes together, or 7 the ſame A of * 
the Motion of thoſe Sounds in Succeſſion tradifing; Ot 
other. See SVvccEsSIO0N. «it 2 
In effect, the two Notions coincide ; for tu 
play d in conſonance, conſtitute a Concord "i Notes thy 
that pleaſe the Ear in Conſonance, will likewiſ, © thy Nay 
Succeſſion. | die Pleaſe i; 
Notes in Conſonance conſtitute Harmony a8 * þ 
ceſſion Melody. See Harmony, and Nr a, ig, 
Toxx. I; fre a 
In the 12 Senſe, Conſdnances are Either 


be 


9 


Compound, &c. The moſt perfect C, "ape, 
tho many, both among the 1 — 1 N Gate 
from the Number of Conſonances; as oncelving lend i 


an agreeable Mixture of different Sound "ſenang 
not a Repetition of the ſame Sound. See 65 a nd acute 
The ſecond Conſonance is the Octave; then th | 
Fourth, the Thirds, and the Sixths : The reſt "ax — the 
ul 


Conſonances are ordinarily Faults in Dif, . 
Engliſh Proſe : tho the Latins make a Figure ae 


they call ouoterzAwroy, Too great a Conſonance in th 
y 
CONSONANT, a Letter which prod 
or without ſome other Letter dither Nr aloe 
Jens 0 it, See LETTER. "oun, 
A N 
2 ence t 5 ame Con: ſonant, q. d. que ſme * 
A Conſonant, confidering it philoſophically. js nad; 
but the Modification of > ak 2 * : 
Organs of the Voice, not a Production of a Sound it a 


Thus, v. g. the Sounds figniſy'd by the Character , 6.1 


che _ are differently modify'd when we ſay ab, tha 
when we lay ac or ca, ad or da; and thoſe Modificatic. 
_ — a : | cation 
The Letters of the Alphabet are divided into v 
conſonants. See Vow 2 8 
Ces again, are divided into /7ngle, as Ing & 
and double, as x in axillary, &c. correſpondin | 
the Greeks. + | nn: 
Again, they are divided into lignid, as lr mn; and mi 
as 5, 4, and the reſt, which make no Sound at all without! 
Vowel. See Liquin, Murs, Ec. 
But the molt natural Diviſion of Conſonants is that of the 
Hebrew Grammarians; who have been imitated * 
6 


divide the Conſonants into five Claſſes, with regard to the 
five principal Organs of the Voice; which all contribut 
tis true, but one more notably than the reſt, to certain Mo- 
difications,. which make five general Kinds of Conſonant, 
Each Kind, or Claſs, comprehends ſeveral Conſonents, which 
reſult from the different Degrees of the ſame Modificati, 
or from the different Motions of the ſame Organs. 
Theſe Organs are the Throat, Palate, Tongue, Teeth 
and * T whence the five Claſſes of Conſonants are den 
minated Guttural, Palatal, Lingual, Dental, and Lali 
See Gur rok Ar, PALATAL, c. | 
We account ſeventeen Conſonants in the Engliſb Alpha 
vis. B, r, a, 5% g, k, l, m, u, b, 9, 7. J. f, æ, 8; to which th 
are three others to be added, viz. the h, the j Conſenun 
and v Conſonant, which makes the whole Number of C 
ſenants twenty: one whereof is Guttural, vis. the Alpina 
h ; five Palatal, vis. c, as when pronounced before 4, 0, it 
u, as in Cavern, Corn, Curicſity ; g, as in Geneva; j Cl 
nant, in Fulep; k in kernel, and q in query. 
The four Lingual Conſonants are 4, I, n, t; the fol 
Dental, are r, 5, x, 2, the three laſt whereof are Hiſſen; 
and five Labial, b, f, m, p, and v Conſonant. 1 
With regard to which Diviſion, it may be obſer d, ta 
tho the g be modify d in three different manners, as it com 
before an a, an o, or a ; yet is it till a Conſonant of the 14 
late; that the j Conſonant differs in nothing but its bn 
from the g before e or 7 ; that k has the ſame Tmin 
with the c; that x comprehends the Sound of two Lene 
in its Sound, vig. c or , and For another 6, 48 10 * 
vander, and Alexis, which we pronounce as it 2 2 
ſander, and: Aleccis, or Alecſis; and that the © before 0 
or i, is no Conſonant of the Palate, becauſe in that 14 
it loſes its proper Sound, and aſſumes the hiſſing Soun 
the . 4 
The Abbot de Dangeau thinks the Nature of ” 
fion of the Hebrew Grammarians very reaſonable en 
not acquieſce in the Diſtribution they have made — f 
To nd a natural and juſt Diviſion of the 1 5 i 
obſerves, no regard muſt be had to the Character - Wy 
ſents em; nor any thing be confider'd but their doe 


the Modification they give the Sound. 
5 


TN 
che fame Author finds five Labial 


this and m ; five Palatal'ones, d, f, g. k 
9 5.2 + rent ' two Liquids, I and 7 5 two 


nts 
. like mans d pronounce Barlet for market, deed for 


c. 
the Conſonants, ſome are weak, others 
= alder eee —— in this, That the former 
ſtrong 5 Jed with a ſmall Emiſſion of the Voice which ſoft- 
we rey which the latter have not. The weak are b, c, a, 
ens 77 * ſtrong. 5, h t, k, f, ch. : 
be here obſerv'd, that when we ſpeak of a Perſon's 
8 the Noſe; it mult be underſtood in a Senſe 
ul dl ferent from what the Words ſeem naturally to im- 
n — the Noſe in this Caſe concurs leſs to the Pro- 
ct on than if he did not ſpeak thro' the Noſe ; in re- 


|; being able to make its way thro' the Noſe, 
imd the Air Bo! Mouth, where it forms a dull obtuſe 


. are more Modifications of Sound receiv'd and eſta- 


bin d in the one than the other : For all Men having the 
{.:me Organs, may form the ſame Modifications; ſo that 'tis 
anreiy owing to Cuſtom, nothing to Nature, that the En- 
100 have not the 0 of the Greeks, the Ain and Herb of the 
rer, the cb of — —_ 9, oh of the French, the 
he Talians, the li of the Welch, &c. | 
75K is Chineſe have no r, the 7roquors no Labial Conſo- 
ante, the Huros abundance of Aſpirates; and the Arabs 
and Georgians abundance of Double Conſonants : which laſt 
a; owing to this, that they make ſeveral Organs concur 
ſtrongly and equally to the Modification of a Sound; where. 
. in the reſt, only one Organ is moved very ſtrongly and 
ſenlibly, and the reſt weak y. | ; 
"Tis hence alſo viſible, that in all Languages the Aſpirates, 
er Guttural Letters, are real Conſonauts; fince the Throat 
modifies the Sound as much as the Palate, Tongue, or Lips. 
| See ASPIRATE. 
Laſtly, to find all the Conſonants that may be form'd in 
any Language ; there needs nothing but to obſerve all the 
: Modifications that the Sound of Speech will admit of, by 
which — — —_— — 9 practicable. a 
6 CONS „in Mufick. See CoNcER r. 
: 2 in _ is taken for a Combination or 
Confederacy to do ſomething evil, or illegal: tho in the ori- 
ginal Senſe. of the Word, and in its uſe — other Languages, 
1 an Agreement, either for good, bad, or Matters 
indifferent. R 8 
In our Statutes and Law- Books, Conſpiracy, in a general 
Senſe, is confounded with Maintenance and Champarty. See 
þ MaiTENANCE, and CH AamMpaRTY, 
| In its ſpecial Signification, it is uſed for a Confederacy of 
two, at leaſt, falſly to indict one, or procure one to be indic- 
ted of Felony. See InpicTMEnT, | 
ror gage 4 _ Confederacy, v2 the King's Suit, 
antiently was: that the Party attainted loſe his Frank-Law ; 
v dhe End that he mayn't be impannel'd on Juries, and the 
* a = r 14 N an — be eſtreated; his 
$ raled, and his y committed to Priſon. | 
{ Even Conſpiracies in Caſes of leſs moment, as thoſe of 
F — rocking ſelling of Victual, ſhall be grievouſly 
37 Hen. 5 
f a ONSPIRIN G Powers, in Mechanicks, are all ſuch as 
2 — not oppoſite to one another. See PowWER, 
; CONSTABLE, or Tord High CONSTABLE, an an- 
1 98 of the Crown ; now diſuſed in England, but 
n - fiſting in France, where the Conſtable commands 
% N and is the firſt Officer in the Army. | 
A rag enve the Word from the Saxon, and make it ori- 
 Ugnify the Stay or Hold of the King. But others, 


with more probabili . . A 
Mater of the Stables, perbape of dhe Hale, (tes Gon) 
ind ſuppoſe. that the D; 


ume became Milita 
| General of 


„ 


nity which at firſt was Civil, in 
. „and the Maſter of the Stables made 
The 3 y e Army. See MAsTER. 
e.. G e on of the Conſtable of England, conſiſted in 
a = Ie common Peace of the Land, in Deeds of 
| * — r* of War. To the Court of the Conſtable 
the Marſhals, belong'd the cognizance of Con- 
rede of Arms without the Realm, Combats, Bla- 
* — within it. See Maxsnar, | 
queror; "Th onſtable of England was created by the Con- 
Heuy © Office continu d hereditary till the 13th of 
J VIII. w en 


(311) 


to become troubleſom to the King. Since chat time, the 


it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as 


. 
. 


Conſtable is only created occaſionalli 7. 

From thoſe mighty Magiſtrates, "oh Contables of E gland, 
are derived thoſe inferior ones, fince call'd the Conſtables 
of Hundreds and Franchiſes, firſt ordain'd in the 13th Year 
of Fdward I. by the Statute of Wincheſter ; which, for the 
Conſervation of the Peace, and View of Armour, appointed 
that two Conſtables ſhould be choſe in every Hundred and 
Franchiſe, See HunDR ED, and FRANCHISE, 

Theſe are what we now call Conſtabularii Capitales, or 
High Conſtables; in regard, continuance. of Lime and in- 
creaſe of People, c. have occaſion'd others of like na- 
ture, but inferior Authority, in Every Town, call'd Perty- 
Conſtables, or Sub-Conſtabulari. 

The appointing of a Petty- Conſtable belongs to the Lords 
of divers Mannors, bn Feudi. 

Beſides theſe, we have Conſtables denominated from par- 
ticular Places, as Conſtable of rhe Tower, of Dover Caſtle, 
of Windſor-Caſtle, of the Caſtle of Carnarvan, and many 
other of the Caſties of Wales ; who'e Office is the ſame with 
that of the Caſtellani, or Governors of Cattles. See Tow- 
ER, c. 

CONSTAT, in Law, a Certificate given out of the Court 
of Exchequer, of all. there is upon record relating to any 
Matrer in queſtion. 

Ic is alſo uſed for an Exemplification or Copy of the Inrol - 
ment of Letters Parent. 

CONSTELLATION, in Aftronomy, an Aſſemblage or 
Syſtem of ſeveral Stais, expreſs'd and repreſemed under the 
Name and Figure of ſome Animal or other thing ; cail'd alſo 
an Aſteriſm. Sce STAR. 

The Antients portion'd out the Firmament into ſeveral Parts, 
or Conſtellations ; reducing a certain number of Stars under 
the Repreſentation of certain Images, in order to aid the 
Imagination and the Memory to conceive and retain their 
Number, Diſpoſition, and even to di:tinguiſh the Virtues 
which they attributed to em: In which Sence, a Man is 
ſaid to be born under a happy Conſtellation, i. e. under a 
happy Configuration of the heavenly Bodies. | 

he Diviſion of the Heavens into Co-ſtellations is ve 
antient ; and, for ought appears, as old as Aitronomy it ſelf g 
at leaſt, it was known to the moſt antient Authors extant, 
whether ſacred or profane. In the moiſt antient Book of 
Fob, mention is * of the Names of ſome of em; wit- 
neſs that ſublime „ ee, Canſt thou 1eſtrain the 


ſweet Influence of the Pleiades, or looſen the Bands of Ori- 


on? And the ſame may be obſerv'd of the oideit among 
the Heathen Writers Homer and He/704. 

The Diviſion of the Antients only took in the viſible Fir- 
mament, or ſo much as came under their notice: This they 
diſtributed into 48 Conſtellations; twelve whereof took up 
the Zodiack : The Names they gave them are Aries, Tau- 
rus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Lib, a, Scorjfins, Sogit- 
tarius, Aquarius, Capricornus, Piſces; from whence the 
Signs of the Ecſiptick and Zodiack, take their Names; tho 
now no longer contiguous to the Conſtellations which denomi- 
nate them. See Si. 

The other Stars, on the Northern Side of the Zodiack, 
were diſpos'd into 21 Conſtellations, viz. Uſa Major and 
Minor, Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona Septentrionalis, 
Hercules, Lyra, Cygnus, Caſſuofteia, Perſens, Andromeda, 
Triangulum, Auriga, Pegajus, Eguuleus, Delphinus, Ca- 
gitta, Aquila, Ophiuchus or Sertentarius and Sergens: To 
which have been fince added A-tinous, and Coma Berenices. 

The Stars on the South Side of the Zodiack, were diſtri- 
buted into fifteen Conſtellations 5; their Names, Cetus, Eri- 
danus Fluvins, Lepus, Orion, Canis Major and Minor, Ar- 
go, Hyara, Crater, Corvus, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Corcna 
Meridionalis, and Piſcis Anſtralis : To which have been 
fince added twelve others ; vis. Phenix, Grus, Indus, Pa- 
vo, Piſces Auſtralis, Piſces Volans, TTucan, Hydrus, and 
Xiphias. See each Conſtellation, and the Stars contain'd in 
it, under its proper Head. 

Of theſe Conſtellations, the fifteen laſt, with the greateſt 
Part of Argo, Navis, Centaurus, and Lupus are not viſible 
in our Horizon. 

The other Stars, not comprehended under theſe Conſtella- 
tions, yet viſible to the naked Eye, the Antients called Ja- 


perhaps of the Horſe, (ſee Covnr) formes, or Sporades, ſome whereof the modern Aſtronomers, 


have fince reduced into new Figures, or Conſtellations. See 
InrorRMEs. 

Thus, Hevelins, v. g. between Leo and Urſa Major, makes 
Leo Minor ; and between Urſa Minor and Auriga, over Ge- 
mini, makes Lynx ; under the Tail of Urſa Major, Canes 
Venatici, &c. 

In theſe Conſtellations/the Stars are ordinarily diſtinguiſh'd 
by that Part of the Image wherein they are Gent Bayer 
diſtinguiſhes em further by the Letters of the Greek Al- 
phabet: And many of em, again, have peculiar Names, as 
Arcturus, between the Feet of Bootes ; Gemina, or Lucida, 
in the Corona Septentrionalis ; Palilitium, in the Bulls 

| Eye, 


CON 
Eye; Pleiades in the 


the Bull: Caſtor and Pollux in the Heads of Gemini 3 Ca- 
Capella, with the Hædi in the Shoulder of Auriga; 8 


Hand, 
576 Antares, or Cor 


Minor. | 0 
The Greek and Roman Poets, 


Back, and Hyades in the Forehead of 


+ 2 1 £ ; 1 
= » * 
* * 
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\ConsT1TVTION, is alſo uſed in a phyfical * 
Temperament of the Body, or that Diſpolition ge © ® th 
ariſing from the Quality and Proportion of its 15 
3 3 * | 

hyficians have er'd the. 1 | 
fy on the Humors or Juices of the Bu 4 dad 


Bile, e. gr. or the Blood, Phlegm, Chol 
Perſon was denominated of a Blows, 5 950 5 the | 
See SAnGumy | 
Cnot xa, Bro ns, 


g ; i | he Origin of L 
y, give us wild and romantick Fables about the Urigin CONSTRICTION, the AQ of binding, = & D, Ce 


the Conſtellations z which may be ; 
Comes, — Ricciolus, Hence, ſome out of a vain Zeal, 


rather than any Love for the Science, have been mov'd to 
-alter either the Figures of the Conſtellations, or at leaſt their 


Names | 
Thus, Venerable Zee, inſtead of the profane Names and 


Figures of the twelve Conſtellations of the Zodiack, ſubſti- 
tuted thoſe of the twelve Apoſtles ; whoſe Example being 
follow'd by Julius Schillerus, in (1627, he compleated the 
Reformation, and gave Scripture-Names to all the Conſtet- 
lations in the Heavens. 

Thus, Aries, or the Ram, became converted into St. Pe- 
ter; Taurus, or the Bull, into St. Andrew ; Andromeda in- 
to the Sepulchre of Chriſt; Zyra into the Manger 0 
Chrift ; Hercules into the Magi coming from the Eaſt; Ca- 
nis Major into David, &c. 

IWVeigelins, a Profeſſor of Mathematicks in the Univerſity 
of Zena, made a new order of Conſtellations ; converting the 
Firmament into a Celum Heraldicum ; and introducing the 
Arms of all the Princes in Europe, by way of Conſtellations. 


Thus, Urſa Major, he transform'd into the Elephant of 


the Kingdom of Denmark ; the Swan into the Ruta with 
Swords of the Houſe of Saxony; Ophiuchus into the Croſs 
of Colegne ; the Triangle into the Compaſſes, which he calls 
the Symbol of Artificers ; and the Pleiades into the Abacus 
Pythagoricus, which he calls that of Merchants, &c. 

But the more knowing among Aſtronomers never ap- 


prov'd of theſe Innovations ; as ſerving for no Purpoſe but 
uarrels and Confuſion into Aſtronomy. The 


to introduce Qu 
old Conſtellations, therefore, are ſtill retain'd ; both becauſe 
better could not be ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep the 
greater Correſpondence and Uniformity between the old 
Aſtronomy and the new. See CATALOGUE. 

CONSTIPATION, in Medicine, a hardneſs of the A. 
vns, or Belly, with a difficulty of diſcharging the ſame ; 
otherwiſe call'd Coſtiveneſs. See CosTIvENEss. 

Riding Poſt, eating of Medlars or Quinces, ſeveral Prepa- 
rations of Milk, hard-roaſted Eggs, Sc. conſtipate the Belly. 

A Conſtipation of the Belly, if it continue long, ſometimes 
degenerates into the Iliac Paſſion. See IL1ac Pa ſſion. 

Moſt Perſons of a hot and dry Conſtitution are afflicted 
with a Coſtiveneſs, or Conſtipation : But this is ſeldom at- 
W with any ill — Confliperi Gly p 

e proper Rem a i pation is a er; i 
this fail . — ; and when they alſo fail, 1 
muſt exhibit others of a more draſtick or powerful Effect. 
See Cs TER, and PUR ATIVE. | 

CONSTITUTION, an Eftabliſhment, Ordinance, De- 
cifion, Regulation, or Law, made by Authority of a Prince 
or other Superior, Ecclefiaſtical or Civil. See Law, c. 

The Conſtitutions of the Roman Emperors make a Part 
of the Civil Law. See CIvIL Law. 

The Conſtitutions of the Church, part of the Canon Law, 
See Canon Law. 

Some .of the Papal Conſtitutions are in form of Bulls, 
others of Briefs. Fee Burr, Brite, c. 

Apoſtolical Coxs r1Turioxs, are a Collection of Regula- 
tions attributed to the Apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have — 
collected by S. Clement, whoſe Name they likewiſe bear. 

They are divided into eight Books; conſiſting of a great 
Number of Rules and Precepts, relating to the Duties of 
Chriſtians, and particularly to the Ceremonies and Diſci- 
pline of the Church. 

Authors are divided about their Genuineneſs : The gene- 
rality hold them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them po- 
ſterior to the Apoſtolical Age, and maintain they were un- 
known till the fourth Century; which, if ſo, ſhews 8. Cle- 
ment had no hand in 'em. 

Mr. Whiſton has ventur'd to oppoſe the general Opinion 
and with ſome Reaſon, much Learning, and more armth, 
aſſerted the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions to be one of the Sacred 
Writings, dictated by the Apoſtles in their Meetings, written 
down from their Mouths by S. Clement, and intended as a 
e ene to the New Teſtament ; or, rather, as a Scheme 
and Syſtem of Chriſtian Faith and Polity. See his Eſſay on 
the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, and his Hiſtorical Preface 3 
wherein the ſeveral Steps he made in his fancied Diſcovery 
are . ARSE | For 

What makes the Conſtitutions more ſuſpected by the Or- 
thodox, is, that they ſeem to ſavour of - —— "5g 


3 — _ _ 


ters in conſtant Action, but at the Com 


ether. See Cons ra lerer * 


CONSTRICTOR LZabiorum, or Orbi ; 
proper to the — 5 See Lie. "4 Much 

Its Fibres make a kind of Ring about the M 
ſerve to conſtringe and draw up the Lips, as in K ü 40 
TP _ call it — 15 fling, Ce 

is, Verbeyen will not have to be 
Pair, whoſe Fibres meet and join at both Conn but 1 
Mouth; each acting on one Lip only, tho — tk 
Other Authors are unanimous in calling it one MW 
and will have it of the Sphincter kind; tho Dr — 
thinks improperly : in regard, it is not like the other ü. 
1 mand of the WII. 
The diſtinguiſhing Mark between a SphinQe ll; 
Muſcle. See — vas of n 7 and acti 

ConsTRricror Palpebrarum. See Oanicur any 

CONSTRICTORES Na/7, a Pair of Muſcles comm 
the Ale of the Noſe, and the upper Lip. See Nos: 85 

They ariſe fleſhy from the Forepart of the fourth Buy 
of the upper Jaw z and after a ſtrait aſcent, are inſerted 
into the Roots of the Ale naſi, and ſuperior Part of the 
upper Lip. | 

heir uſe is to draw the Ale downwards, nearer each 
other; and at the ſame time draw the upper Lip allo do 
—_ an Action we ule in taking of Snuff, or ſmellag a 
any thing. h 

CONSTRUCTION, in Geometry, the Art or Manne 
of drawing, or deſcribing a Figure, Scheme, the Lines of; 
Problem, or the like. See Dzscxierion, Finz, Cc 

The Equality of the Lines of ſuch a Triangle, Ce. 
demonſtrated from their Conſtruction. See PROBTEM. 

ConsTrgucTion of Eqrations, is the Method of reducing 
a known Equation into Lines and - Figures ; whereby the 
Truth of the Rule, Canon, or Equation, may be demandre- 
ted 8 See EAT ION. a 

This Method of conſtructing Equations is different, ac 
cording to the Diverſity of Equations. For Simple and 9u. 
aratick Equations the Methods ſhall be . hs 
to Cubic Equations, Geometrical Conſtrufions are of noule, 
in Practice; their Intent being better anſwer'd by the Me- 
thod of extracting Roots by Approximation. 

To Conſtruct a ſimple Equation : The whole Myſen 
conſiſts in this; that the Fractions, to which the unknoxn 
pany is equal, be reſolved into proportional Terms: 
The Method of which will be better ſhewn by Examples 


than taught by many Rules. . 


I. Suppoſe ==, then will : 2: : 5: x, to be & 
termin'd by the Method of finding a fourth Proportional, 

2. Suppoſe 1. 5 let 4: 4:5 . This fourth 
Proportional found, being call'd g; 1 = which is ther 
fore found as in the former Caſe. 

3. Suppoſe „. Since 42 — 7 =(8+)) 
(a—Bb); : aB]: :-: r. 
a*b—bce 

IRE 


Parts of a Thin 


By the firſt Caſe we find 
be 


3 25 b 1 =! 
= => and b; Again, by Caſe 1, i f. 


od 
and x =g— 7, the Difference of the Lines g and i. 


5. Suppoſe LIES Find, as in the preceding 


Caſe, g==, and f. Then will wa=g7 1 


the Sum of the Lines g and f. | 

2 | ( 

6. Suppoſe x = £ e See 2, and let f 177 

4 Te 4 4 

A; then will 4 cg ab; conſequently, ** 
UL - 2 Thus is the preſent Caſe brought to the pres 

ding one. 

4 5 —bad 

7. Suppoſe FY ; 1 

4 c=h; Then will a f+ bc =bh. Hence, 4 
— 2222. Conſequently, : 4: 42 dir. 

8. * 1 = (a +b*): c. Conſtruct the Tring! 
ABC, (Plate Algebra, Fig. 1.) whoſe Side ABU . 


J 


Find 7 and make 


— 


n AC = le- Let AC=m; then 
therefore &=— 3. conſequently, 


2 On A B, (Fig. 2.) deſcribe a 


W 4 : be . . 
1 3 ; ==þ, Since the Triangle 
nd therein ſer off AC * 4 2 ae cas > 
rectangular; CB=ys —þ*, | Let CB m: 
7 4 conſequently, 6 : 1 5 M: X#. 
a? b+bcd Say, Y: a 1; and 


10. Suppoſe x af be 


ill Þc4- af b. Hence, wy = 


CEZ%3 then wi 


"tha f | rofl oY 
a; if between AC a, (Fig. 4.) and B C 
#5 44 huh Proportional DC. If this Equation be 


5 


: 4*—b*; as was ſhewn in the Article preceding. See Equa- 
T10N, | e 


SYNTAX, Sc. | 1 1 N 

The Conſtrufion is. generally more fimple, eaſy, and di- 
rect in the modern Tongues than in the antient: we have 
very few of thoſe Inverſions which occaſion ſo much Em- 


barras and Obſcurity in the Latin; our Thoughts are 


uſually deliver'd in the ſame Ouder wherein the Imagination Church, with regard to the manner of the Change made in 


conceives em: The Nominative Caſe, for Inſtance, always 
precedes. the Verb, and the Verb goes before, the oblique 
Caſes it governs, - 01 | | 


* 


The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Fvremom obſerves, uſually 
end their Periods, where, in good Senſe and Reaſon, they 
ſhould have begun; and the Elegance of their Language 


conſiſts, in ſome :meaſure, in this capricious Arrangment, or 
rathcr in this tranſpoſal and diſorder of the Words. See 


L4NGUAGE.. 


area's by Romulus, under the Name of Conſus; in 
Fes was ſome God under the Denomination of Conſus, 
1 4 7 to him the Raps of the W 

ad, that it was with a View to this Rape, that he 
* that Eſtabliſhment. Thie, however, is — that 
akin ane Feaſt all his Neighbours were invited; when, 
* i a — of the Solemnities and Sacrifices, he ſeiz d 
e Women. | 
which ue That he had found an Altar hid under Ground, 


to whom A to conſecrate, with Sacrifices to the God 


Thoſe h 
is a 87 heology, ſay, That the Altar hid under Ground 


N dee of tho ſecret Deſign of Romulus to ſeize his / 


our's Wives. | * 
cred 1 de 4 were of the Number of Feaſts call'd S- 
| ngina}y, cen ſecrated to a Divinity. — 
from tho: * _ Feaſts and Games were not diſtinguiſh'd 
the Circus: whence it is, Valerius Maximus 


— 


( 313 ) 


 Tinus were t 


o draw the greater Concourſe of People, he 


con 
ſays, that the Rape of the Sabines was effected at the Games 
of the Circus. See Ci cus. | 


Plutarch obſerves, that during the Days of this $olemnity, 
Horſes and Aſſes were left at reit, and were dreſs'd out 


with divers Crowns, Sc. on account of irs being the Fealt 


of Neptunus Equeſtris. Feſtus ſays, the Ca valcade was per- 
form'd with Mules ; it being an Opinion, that this was the 
firſt Animal uſed to draw the Car. | 
* Servins gives us to underſtand, that the Conſualia fell on 
the 13th of Auguſt; but Plutarch and Dionyſins place it 
in the Month of March. _ | 
The Conſtalia differ'd from other Feaſts of the ſame 
Deity, call'd Neptunalia. See NEPTUNALIA. 
 , CONSUBSTANTIAL, in Theology, a Term of equal 
import with Co-efſeztial; . denoting ſomething of the ſame 
Subſtance with another. See SuBsTANCE. 
Thus, the Orthodox believe, the Son of God to be con- 
ſubſtantial with the Father. See TIN I TY, FArnzR, Ec. 
The Term zuhsg e, Conſubſtantial, was firſt adopted by 
the Fathers of the Council of Nice, to expreſs the Orthodox 
Doctrine the more preciſely, and to ſerve as a Barrier and 
Precaution againſt the Errors and Subtilties of the Arians ; 
who own'd every thing excepting the Cotſuliſtantiality. 

' The Arians declared that the Word was God, as bavir 
been made God; but denied that he was the ſame God, — 
of the ſame Subſtance with the Father: Accordingly, tb-y 
exerted themſelves to the utmoſt to aboliſh the Uſe of the 
Word. The Emperor Conſtantine uſed all bis Authority 


with the Biſhops, to have it expung'd out of the Symbols; 


but it ſtill maintain'd it ſelf, and is at this Day, as it was 
then, the diſtinguiſhing Criterion between an Athanaſian 
and an Arian, | 
Sandins will have it, the Word Cunſulſtantial was un- 
known till the Time of the Council of Nec; but tis cer- 
tain it had been before propos d to the Council of Autioch, 
wherein Paulus Samoſatanus had been before condemn'd ; 
tho it had there the fortune to be rejected. Courcel, on the 
other hand, maintains, that it was an Innovation in Doctrine 
in the Council of Nice, to admit an Expreſſion, the uſe 
whereof had been aboliſh'd by the Council of Antioch. 
According to S. Arhanaſius, the Word Conſubſtantial was 
only condemn'd in the Council of Antioch; inaſmuch as it 
contain'd the Idea of a pre-exiſtent” Matter, prior to the 
Things form'd thereof: Now, in this Senſe, tis certain, the 


Father and the Son are not Conſulſtantial, there having been 


no pre exiſtent Matter. 
_ CONSUBSTANTIATION, a Tenet of the Zutheran 


the Bread and Wine in the ' Euchariſt. The Divines of that 
Profeſſion maintain, that after Conſecration, the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour are ſubſtantially preſent, together with 
the Subſtance of the Bread and Wine; which is coll'd Con- 
Sſubſtantiation, or Impanation. See Tr AnaTtiON, Tx ansus- 
STANTIATION, LuTHER AN1SM, Sc. | 

CONSUETUDINIBUS & S$ervitiis, in Law, a Writ 
of Right, which lies againſt the Tenant that deſorceth his 
Lord of the Rent or Service due to him. 

9 the chief Magiſtrate of the Roman Common- 
wealth. | | 
The Conſuls were the chief of the Senate; they com- 
manded the Armies of the Republick, and were ſupreme 
Judges of the Differences between the Citizens. In regard, 

owever, they had made ſome abuſe of rhis Power, it was 
allow'd, by the Valerian Lazer, for the Party aggriev'd to * 
peal from their Tribunal to the People; eſpecially in Caſes 
where the Life of a Roman Citizen was concern d. 
In progreſs of Time, the Conſtls being too much taken 


up with the grand Affairs of State, or at the Heads of Ar- 


mies, there were other Magiſtrates created for the Diſtribu- 
tion of Juſtice to the People, in lieu of the Conſuls. See 
PR x rok. 


Aſter the Romans had expell'd their Kings, they were 


govern'd by two Conſuls, eſtabliſn'd in the Year of Rome 
240; having their Name # conſulendo. Brutus and Cclia- 

A firſt, elected by an Aſſembly of the People: 
Their Office was to hold a Lear; and if either of em died 


in the Courſe of the Year of their Conſulate, a new one was 


elected. 
Io be elected Conſul, it was requir'd that the Candidate 
ſhould be at leaſt 43 Years old. The Election was held in 
the Month of January, in the Campus Martius; afterwards 
in the Capitol. wi 

Conſuls were even continu'd under the Emperors, after the 
Republick was deftroy'd : But the Office of Conſul was here 


People were fond of keeping up; as eſteeming it ſome Re- 
main of their antient Liberty. 

It dwindled ſor a long time; and at laſt, became abſolute- 
ly extinct in the Time of Juſtinian: after whom, no Em- 


2 either created any Conſul, or aſſumed the Dignity 


imſelt. N 
Baſil 


M m m m 


little elſe but an honourable Title; which, however, the 


| _ 
: 


— 


CON (2463) .- COM : 7 
Bail is the laſt in the Conſular Lift, for the Lear 341. - CONSUMMA TION, the End, Period d 6 .. 
By ed the Dignity was depretiated to thar 47 any Work. W mf 1 
that it was confer'd on the meaneſt Perſons : Indeed, Juſti- Thus, we fay, the Conſummarion of all Thins, - 
nian endeavour'd to retrieve it 25 Years after, and created the End of the World. See ConyLackarion? : wean 
himſelf Conſul, bat without effect. 1 By the Incarnation, all the Propheſies are Haid. 
From the Eſtabli ſhment of the Republick, and the Con- ſummated. See Prorntcy. d to de * 
| | Conſummation of a Marria 


tun. Rrutus and L. Targ. Collatinus, to the 
a png © 4 which makes its A or the 


2 


* 4 
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But from the Time of Haſil, in theo Lear o 


vaut, eſpecially French and Dutch, 


Libel with the Suggeſtion of the Party 
falſe, or not prov'd; and therefore the 2 
| dy call'd from the Court-Chriſtian : Then, upon ſuch . Deli- 
 bgration, or Conſultation, they decree it to be return'd again. 
And the Writ obtain'd hereon is call'd a Conſultation. 


Conſulate of Baſel, i. e. from the Year of Rome 244 Or 2455 | | Mam 
1 Toa Jeſus Chriſt ; to the Year of Rome 1393, Union between the married Pair. See Mang ning 
VORCE, c. Rl Ack, du 


> of 1049 the Years were accounted by the Conſuls: 
tho Dpack MeI0 f Chritt 540, we 
find no mention made of Conſuls or Conſtlares 3 but the 
Time was computed by the Years of the Emperors Reigns, 
nd the Indictions. 
: 1 for ſome time after the Conſulate of Baſil, the 
Years are mark'd thus; Poſt conſulatum Baſilit, 1.2.3, Sc. 
See the Faſti Conſulares F Af. d'Almelooven. That Au- 
thor reckons 1060 Conſuls, beſide the ſubſtitute Conſuls, 
Suffefti, elected to ſupply Vacancies by Death; and yet 
there were but 1049 Years, and conſequently only ſo many 
onſulates. See Pa8T1. | : 
J The perpetual Conſulates of the Eaſtern Emperors, which 
compoſe the Faſti Bizantini, commenced in the Year 0 
Chriſt 567, and ended in 668, in the laſt Year of Conſtaus. 
Conſtantine Pegonates would ha ve the Conſulate inſepara- 
b'e trom the Empire; which it continued to be till the 
Time of Conſtantine Por phyrogenetes. _ | 
In this form of Government, the Empire and Conſulate 
were ſo cloſely united, that the Empreſs Irene would needs 
aſſume the Conſulate, when ſhe was only Regent of the 
Empire. | | | 
But the French Kings, thoſe of Traly, and the Saurazen 
Princes who commanded in Spain, taking on em the Title 
of Conſuls, as well as Emperors of Conſtantinople ; theſe laſt 
deſpis'd it, and laid it aſide: ſo that the Name was only 
continu'd to the Magiſtrates of ſame Cities, and certain 
other Officers, as is ſhewn by F. Pagi. 7 
Under the Emperors there were Ordinary Conſuls, Hono- 
rary Conſuls, and Suffeti ; which laſt were alſo on foot in 


the Time of the Republick. 
In the middle Age, we find the Word Conſt! uſed for 


Comes, Count, and Proconſul or Viconſul, for Vicount ; as is 


| obſerv'd by Spelman, and M. de Marca. See Couxx. 


Consvr., at preſent, is uſed for an Officer eſtabliſh'd by 
virtue of a Commiſſion from the King, and other Princes, in 
the Ports and Factories of the Levant, on the Coaſts of 
Africa, Barbary, Spain, and other foreign Countries of any 


- confiderable Trade; to facilirate and diſpatch Buſineſs, and 


22 the Merchants of the Nation. See CommERcs, and 
ACTORY, | 4 

Theſe Commiſſions are never granted to Perſons under the 
Age of zo Years, When the Conſulate is vacant, the moſt 
antient of the Deputies of the Nation are to diſcharge the 
Function thereof, till the Vacancy be filled up by the King. 

The Conſuls are to keep up a Correſpondence with the 
Miniiters of Fagtang refiding in the Courts whereon their 
Conſulates depend. Their Buſineſs is to ſupport the Com- 
merce, and the Intereſt of the Nation; to diſpoſe of the 
Sums given, and the Preſents made to the Lords and Prin- 
cipals of Places; to obtain their Protection, and prevent the 
Inſults of the Natives on the Merchants of the Nation See 
Cour Axx. | 


There are Conſuls of other Nations eſtabliſh'd in the Le- 


ConsvLs are alſo Judges, elected amon Merchants and 


Dealers, in Ports and trading Towns chiefly in France ; to 
terminate, gratis, and on the Spot, without any Proceſs, fach 
Differences and Demands as ſhall ariſe relating to their 
Merchandizes, Bills of Exchange, and other Articles of Com- 


merce. | "= Ny 
The firſt Juriſdiction of Conſuls eftabliſh'd in France, is 


that of Tholouſe ; the Edict of whoſe Eſtabliſhment bears 
date 1549, under the Reign of ming Henry II. that of 


Paris follow'd fourteen Years afterwards, By degrees, they 


were eſtabliſh'd in moſt of the conſiderable trading Towns 


in that Kingdom. 
Consvr, in our Law-Books, ſignifies an Earl or Count, 


Comes. See Earr, and Covunrt. 


In the Laws of Edward the Confeſlor, Cap. 2. it is ex- 


preſs'd, That what we now call a County, Comitatus, was b 


the antient Britons nam'd Conſultate, Conſultatus ; and thoſe 
now call'd Vicounts, Vicecomites, were then called Vice- 


conſuls. 
CONSULTATION, in Law, a Writ whereby a Cauſe 


formerly removed by Prohibition from the Ecclefiaſtical Court 


to the King's Court, is return'd thither. again, 5 

If the Judges of the King's Court, upon comparing the 
End the Suggeſtion 

uſe to be wrongful- 


CONSUMPTION, Tabes, in Medici | 

hg a ys - Nouriſhment ; 85 ee fe 

of the „and particularly by a 

lar Fleſh, © Y o © gradual waſte of mil! 

It is uently attended with an Hea;c 

divided by Ph ficians into ſeveral Kinds asd, and jg 

Variety of its Cauſes ; as Univerſal, or Seorby;;. >.> the 

m_ where it ariſes from a Cacochymia, or Scorbuic 1? 
Fe 

and a Pulmonic Confer hom, or Conſurnption of the T 


where it ariſes from ſome Cauſe in the Lungs, Properly 0 
| K 


Cacochymia, or Plethora. zd, From Perip ; | 
oy 1 e 1 tarrhs, — 1 
iforders, and Exceſs of Venery. 4th ; 
St udy 895 0 3 ) From Grief, hard 
A Natural Con ſumption may ariſe from the Str! 
= Thorax, ' or = ill Conformation — the ky ng 
itary one ma communicate thi | 
i, orher Fable * 1 be Parcats eiten 
onſumption uſually ins with flying Pai 
Stitches; Pain at the Pit of the, Stoonact? 8 1 65 15 
phragm ; frequent Spitting, Joſs of Appetite, a quick Pulls 
a Sweetnels or Saltneſs in the Saliva, Heat and Fluſhing; 
the Face and Palms of the Hands after Meals, an Heise 10 
— —— 8 5 Faintneſs, i. uf 
and where the Lungs are firſt diforder'd, a 
or Aſthma uſually — it. ©, Ga Cannh 
When theſe Symptoms are violent, tis confirm'd ; and 
then comes on an E ation of purulent ot bloody Mat- 
ter, and the Vemica Pulmomum; at length, the Feet ſel, 
the Expectoration ſtops, a Diarrhæa comes on; then the F- 
ä ＋ and Death. THe 01's! 
ure of an Univerſal, or Muſcular Conſumptim, de- 
pends principally upon Removal into a Zefal and tho 
uſing of a regular nouriſhing Diet: the Appetite is to be ei. 
cited by proper Bitters, and other Stomachics. 
In a Pulmonary Conſumption, or Phrbiſis, Balſamicks, ad 
oleaginous Medicines are to be added. See Para. 
Dr. Wainwright, indeed, takes the Particles of oily Med. 
cines to be too groſs and viſcid to enter the ſmall Orifices of 
the Lacteals; and thinks, that their Operation or Efe8 
being confin'd to the firſt Paſſages, they are not only of 1 
ſervice in the Cure, but are apt to pall the Appetite, oc 
ſion Obſtruction in the Mouths of the Lacteals, and Diarthzu, 
But this is contrary to common Experience: That thei 
Particles are ſmall enough to enter the Lacteals, is evident 
from the ſudden relief Nephritic Perſons find in violent Pr 
roxyſms of the Stone, by the Paſſages being relax d ſoon . 
ter their Exhibition. That Diarrhæas, and blunting the 
Appetite, in ſome Conſtitutions, will be the Conſequence af 
their Continuance, or Exhibition in too great Quantitis, 
muſt be allow'd ; but then this is either accidental to ſons 
Kinds of Conſtitutions, or from ſome Error in uſing em. 
As to the Lacteals being obſtructed by their uſe, tis a mers 
Notion, and as much unſupported by Experience as thit 
other Hypotheſis, which a late Author, Dr, Yninch, has been 
fond of afſerting, vis. that the Uſe of Butter is apt to fou 
the Glands. See HRC Ic. | 
CONTACT, the relative State of two Things that nuch 
each other, or whoſe Surfaces join to each other without a 
Interſtic s. n f 
Thus, we ſay, the Contact of two ſpherical Bodies, 97 
1 * one Point: and the ſame holds of the Tangent and de 
ele. Mam ue dure 
Hence, becauſe very few Surfaces gte capable of woch 
ing in all Points, and the Cohefion of Bodies is in proportion 
to their Contacts, thoſe Bodies will Rick faſteſt togethe, 
which are capable of the moſt ContafF. See Connaiov 
Angle of Con rAcr, is the Ange H LM, (Tab. 4 
Fig. 43.) form'd by the Arch of à Circle ML, wit 
Tangent H L, at the place of their Contaff. 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the right Line IL, flanding fe 
8 the Radius CL, cuts the Circle only in 2 
oint: Nor can there be any other right Line daun 
tween the Tangent and the Cir ele. 
PEN | Nur las 
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| & i eſs: than any rectilinear 
Hence, the Arg * — between the Radius 
1 ee ee, e eee 


. * 


gle. id has exercis'd the Wits of Mathe- 
n i Paradox of © Subjet of a long Controverſy between 
aricians and Clavins ; the firſt of _— maintain'd the 

neous to à reQilinear one; as a 
Crete ———— : the latter ma intain d the 
formal Treatiſe on the Angle of 
the Semicircle z where, with other great 


he approves of the Opinion of Pelerarins, 


0 


uft, and of 


ſection, the communicating or tranſ- 
conTAGION e — Body to another. See DIE ASE. 
8 „, in ſome Diſcaſes, is on! effected by an imme- 
Ooh or Touch : as the M neſs .of a Dog, which 
— by biting; and the Venom of the Pox, 
commer ad from the infeted Perſon in the Act of 
a See 'HypPROPHOBIA, and VXNZAZAL Diſeaſe. 


it is convey'd by infected Clothes; as the Itch. 


ITCH. ' . | . 4 2 
q agion is tranſmitted thro' the Air to a 
[n 1 of Steams or Effluvia expiring from 
; 8 k; as in the Plague, and other ilential Diſtem- 
„ Sick z ich Caſe, the Air is even faid to be contagions, 
v of contagious Particles. See Pracuz, Poison, c. 
EO TEMPLATION, an AR of the Mind, whereby it 
j conſider, reflect on, and admire the won- 
God, Nature, Ec. 
the myſtick Divines, is defin'd a 
| God, as ar This Contempla» 
aids in Acts fo fimple, fo direct, fo uniform and 
eaceful, that there is nothing for the Mind to take hold on, 
whereby to —__ it. See Mrsrics. ; 

[a the Chang tive State, 'the Soul is to be entirely paſ- 
cre, with regard to God; to be in a continual Repoſe, with- 
ut any Precurbation or Motion; free from the Activity of 
unequal Minds, which muſt agitate themſelves, to have 
heir Operation ſenſible. Hence, ſome call Contemplation a 
Prayer of Silence and Quietude. POET ic ra 
Contemplation is not a Raviſhment, or an extatick Suſ- 
penſion 
fſive, tis Peace and infinite Pliantneſs ; leaving it 
v to be mov d by the Divine Im ons 

e 


rfect· 
Grace, 


Divine. 44 20 1 | 
CONTEMPORARY, or COTEMPORARY, a Perſon, 
x Thing of the ſame Time, or that lives in the ſame Age 
with another, Se | | 
Thus, we ſay, Socrates, Plato, and Ariſtophanes were 
N : the beſt Hiſtories are thoſe of contemporary 
Authors, 1 3 en * 12 1 0 raul 
CONTENEMENT, a Word in our antient Law- Books, 
about whoſe Signification Authors are not agreed. Accord- 
ing to ſome, it ſhould fignify the Countenance, Credit, or 
Reputation a Perſon has, with and by reaſon of his Freebold. 
And in ſuch Senſe is it uſed in the Stat. 1 EAw. III. Cc. 
where it ſtands as ſynonymous with Countenance. | 
Others will have it fignify what is neceſſary for the Sup- 
ort and Maintenance of Men according to their ſeveral Qua- 
tie, Conditions, or States of Life; Thus, Spelman, Con- 
tenementum eft AÆſtimatio & Conditionis forma qua quis iu 
Repullica ſub/iſtit. T:9917 rout t | 
CONTENT, a Term frequently uſed for the Capacity of 
« Veſſel, or the Area of à Space; or the Quantity of any 
Matter or Space included in certain Bounds. See Arza; 
ke alſo SUPERFICIES, and Sor. 3 
, The Content of a Tun of round Timber is 43 ſolid Feet. 
Ag, of hewn Timber contains 50 Cubic Feet : In a Foot 
„Timber are conrain'd 1528 cubic or ſquare Inches, and 
it often 28 1928 Inches are contain'd in a Piece of Timber, 
, round or ſquare ; ſo many Foot of Timber are con- 
tain ' in the Piece. See TIMBER. 
ta Gaging, the Gallon for. Beer and Ale is allow'd to con- 
. Cubic Inches, and the Wine Gallon 231: the 
= of dry Meaſure 272. See Garton ; ſee alſo Mx a- 


Veel, as oft as 282 Cubic Inches are contain'd in any 
olds In Tory ſquare, ſo many Gallons of Ale or Beer it 
Tow the like may be obſery'd of the other Meaſures. 

the oth s y, therefore, one fide of a Square or Oblong into 

to the er and divide by one of thoſe N umbers, according 


Quality of the Liquor; the Quotient gives the Area 


n Gallons, upon an Inch dee 

Cid he Work may be . by only multiplying the 

0 or the Diameters of Rounds into them- 

the Veg |, Product is the Number of Gallons, and Parts 

e "tans, upon an Inch in Depth: and when that 
an Augmentation, by being 2, 3, or 4 Inches deep, 
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all the Faculties of the Soul ; but tis ſomething 


J . 
and the better to follow the Divine Impulie. © - # a 
Contemplation is the height of Perieftion of the myſtic 


it then commences.a ſolid Body, and contains ab many Gal- 
lons and Parts, as tis Inches and Parts dcep. 

A Cubic Foot contains 6 Gallons, mr almoſt a Pint, of 
Ale and Beer; and) Gallons, z Quarts-of Wine. A Cubic 
Foot of dry Meaſure contains 6 Gajlons and a half, and 
ſomething more. A Buſhel of Salt contains 56 Pound 
Averdupoiſe, | ed Drs A 

CONTENTIOUS Furiſdiftion, in Law, Forum Conten- 

tioſum, a Court, or Aſſembly, which bas a Power to judge 
and determine Differences between contending Parties. 
_ The Lords Chief Juſtices, Judges, Sc. have a Contentious 
Furiſdiftion : But the Lords of the Treaſury, the Commiſ- 
ſioners of Cuſtoms, &c. have none; being merely Judges of 
Accompts. | 

CONTEXT, among Divines and Criticks, that Part of 
Scripture, or other Writing, which lies about the Tt; be- 
fore or after it, or both. See Tttxr. | 

To take the full Senſe of the Text, the Context ſhou'd be 
regarded. | | | 

CONTIGNATION, in the antient Architecture, the Act 
of laying Rafters, tigna, together; and particularly, floor- 
ing. See FLOORING. 

CONTIGUOUS, a Relative Term, underſtood of Things 
diſpos'd ſo near each other, that they join their Surfaces, or 
touch, See ConTacrt. 

The Houſes in antient Rome were not contiguous as ours 
are, but all inſolated. | 

ConTicvous Angles, in Geometry, are ſuch as have one 
Leg common to each Angle; otherwiſe called agjoining Au- 
gles ; in contradiſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing 
their Legs thro' the Point of Contacł. which are called opp0- 


ſite or vertical Angles. See ANGLE, Cc. 


CONTINENT, in Geography, a Terra firma, Main-land, 
or large extent of Country, not interrupted by Seas ; in op- 
poſition to Mand, &c. Sce EA Tn, Oczax, Ge. | 

Thus, Sicily is ſaid to have, been antiently torn from the 
Continent of Tay; and 'tis an old Tradition, which ſome 
of our Antiquaries have {till a regard to, that Britain was 
antiently a part of the Continent of France. 

The World is ordina rily divided into two grand Continents, 
the old and the new: The old comprebends Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa; the new the two America's, North and South. 
The antient Continent is alſo called the upper Continent, 
from a vulgar Opinion, that it poſſeſſes the upper Part of the 
Globe. See TzxrAqQutovs Globe. 
'Tis doubted whether Japan be an Iſland, or join'd to the 
Continent ; the ſame may be ſaid of California, 
Some Authors are of Opinion, the two grand Continents 
are in reality no more than one; imagining the Northern 
Parts of Tartary to run out and meet thoſe of N. America. 

ConTiNENT Cauſe of a Diſtemper, is that whereon the 
Diſeaſe depends ſo. immediately, that it continues ſo long as 
that remains, and no longer. See DisEAss. 

Thus, a Stone in the Bladder may be the Continent Cauſe 
of the Suppreſſion of Urine. See SroxzE, Cc. 
Cox riNENT Fever, is that which goes on to a Crifis with- 
out any Intermiſſion, or Remiſſion. See F EVER. ; 
..,. CONTIN GENT, ſomething caſual, or uncertain, Sce 
CHANCE. | 
. Future ConTiNGENT, in Logick, is a conditional Propo- 


fition, which may or may not happen, according as Circum- 


ſtances fall. | 

The Socinians maintain, that God cannot ſee future Con- 

tingents, becauſe depending on the free Motion of the Will. 
CONTINGENT is allo a Term of Relation for the Quora 

that falls to any Perſon upon a Diviſion. 


Thus, we ſay, each Prince of Germany, in time of War, 


is to furniſh ſo many Men, ſo much Money, and Munition 
for his Contingent. By the new Treaty of Hanover it is 
ſtipulated, that in caſe of a Rupture with the Emperor, the 
Kings of Great Britain and Pru ſſia may furniſh their Con- 
tingents, as Fiefs of the Empire, at the ſame time they are 
at War therewith, | # 

Com rIx RNA Ve, in Law, is an Uſe limited in a Convevance 
of Land, which may or may not happen to veſt, according 
to the Contingency expreſs d in the Limitation of ſuch Uſe. 

ConTiNGENT Line, or Line of ConTiNGEncy, in Dial- 
ling, is a Line that crofles the Subſtyle at right Angles, See 
SuBsTYLE, and Di ALL IN. 


ConTiNGENTS is ſometimes uſed by the Mathematicians 


in the ſame Senſe as Tangents. See aN OoENr. 


CONTINUAL Claim. See Continual Cr. am. 

CONTINUANCE, in Law, the ſame as Prorogation 
among the Civilians. See PRorRoG aT1ON. ' 
_ "ConTinvance of a Writ, or Action, is from one Term 
to another, in a Caſe where the Sheriff has not return'd or 
executed a former Writ iſſued out in the ſaid Action. 
 ConTINVANCE of Aſfiſe. If a Record in the Treaſury 
be alledg'd by one Party, and deny'd by the other; a Certi - 
orari ſhall be ſued to the Treaſurer and Chamberlain of the 
Exchequer : who, if they certify not that the ſaid Records 
| | there, 
3 . 
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here, or likely to be in the Tower; the King ſhall 
ſend to the Juſtices, repeating the Certificate, and will them 


to continue the Aﬀiie, | 
CON TIN UAN PDO, in Law, a Term uſed where a Plain- 
everal Treſpaſſes in the ſame 


; tiff would recover Damages for { 


Action. ; 
” For, to avoid multiplicity of Suits, a Man may in one Ac- 
tion of Treſpaſs recover Damages for forty or more Treſ- 
paſſes ; laying the firſt to be done, with a Continuance to 


the whole Time wherein the reſt of the Treſpaſſes were 
done; which is done in this form, Continuando tranſgreſſio- 


rem prædictam, &c. a prædicto die, &c. uſque, &c. 
CONTINUED 1 *_l See Continuum, and Con- 
ConTinuED Body, &c. | | | 


TINVITS. : , , 
Cox TIN ED Fever, is ſuch an one as does not inter mit, 


or go intirely off. and return again, by Fits. See FEvER. 

A continued Fever, may be defined the Continuance of 
an increas'd Velocity in the Circulation of the Blood, beyond 
what is natural to the Conſtitution, | ; 

If this Velocity often decreaſes, and riſes again to the 
ſame height, it is called a Continued periodical Fever. 

And it it intirely ceaſe in the Space ot a Day, or two, it 
is call'd an Eohemeris, See ExrHEMERIS. ; 
A Continued Fever, then, may remit, or abate and in- 
creaſe again, alternately ; but not intermit, which would 


conſtiture it an intermitting Fever, or Ague. See RimiT- 

TING, and INTERMITTING Fever. ; f 
ConTinvED, or Thorough Baſs, in Mufick, is that which 

continues to play, conſtantly ; both during the Recitatives, 


and to ſuſtain the Choir, or Chorus. See Bass. 


ConTINUED Proper | 
the Conſequent of the firſt Ratio is the ſame with the An- 


tecedent of the ſecond; as, 3:6 :: 6: 12. See PRoroRTION. 
On the contrary, if the Conſequent of the firſt Ratio be 
different from the Antecedent of the ſecond, the Proportion 
is faid to be Arete; as, 3:6:: 4: 8. See DiscreTE. 
CONTINUITY, is uſually defined among the Schoolmen, 
the immediate Cohefion of Parts in the ſame Quantum, 
Others define it a Mode of Body, whereby its Extremes be- 
come one. And others, a State of Body reſulting from the 
mutual Implication of its Parts. Sce Parr. * bert 
There are two Kinds of Continuity, Mathematical, and 
Phy/icol : The firſt is merely imaginary, and fictitious; 
fince it ſuppoſes real or phyfical Parts where there are none. 
Phy/ical Continuity, is, ſtrictly, that State of two or more 
Parts, or Particles, whereby they appear to adhere, or con- 


ſtitute one uninterrupted Quantity, or Continuum ; or be- 


tween which we perceive no intermediate Space, See Con- 
TINUUM, | | | 
The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two other ſorts of Continuity, 
viz. Hemegencous and ketercgeneons. The firſt, where our 
Senſes do not perceive the Bounds, or Extremes of the Parts; 
and this agrees even to Air, Water, Sc. The ſecond, where 
var Senſes do indeed perceive the Extremes of certain Parts, 
yet at the ſame time obſerve the ſame Parts cloſely link'd to 
each other; either in virtue of their Situation or Figure, &c. 
a this is chiefly attributed to the Bodies of Animals and 
ſants. | 
The Continuity of Bodies, is a State merely relative to 
our ſight and touch: e. gr. if the diſtance of two ſeparate 
Obiccts be ſuch, as that the viſual Angle they 8 is in- 


ſenſible to the Eye, which it will if leſs than 16 Seconds 3 g 


the two ſeparate Bodies will appear contiguous. 
Now, the Reſult of ſeveral centiguous Objects is a Conti- 


nuity; fo that any Number of viſible Objects, being plac'd 


ſo as that their Diſtances ſubtend an Angle of leſs than 16 


Seconds, they will appear to form one Continuum. 
And hence, as we can determine the Diſtance at which 
any given Magnitude becomes inviſible ; 'tis eaſy finding at 
what diſtance any two Bodies, however remote from each 
other, will appear as contiguous; and feveral, as forming one 
Continuum. See Cod rid vous. 3 
For the Phyſical Cauſe of Continuity, or Coheſion. See 
Cons ion. | 
_ CONTINUUM, or Continued Quantity, in Phyſicks, a 
Quantity or Coextenſion, whoſe Parts are not divided, but 
join'd and connected together; fo as to leave no room to de- 
termine where one begins and another ends. See Cox rixN vir xv. 
Tis controverted among Philoſophers, whether a Cnti- 
211m be infinitely diviſible, i. e. divifible into infinite pro- 
portionable Parts. Sce DivisizILI TY. 
Mathematicians divide Quantity into continued and 4iſ- 
crete. See QuanTITY, | 
Continued Qrantity is that expreſs'd by Lines, and makes 
the Supject of Geometry. See gh E, and GxOM ET TWS. 
Diſerete a ray 4 Ci are thoſe expreſs'd by Numbers, 
which make the Subject of Arithmetick. See Discxzrz; 
ſee alſo NymBz. rock bf 
In Medicine and Chirurgery, Wounds, Ulcers, Fractures, 
Ec. are expreſs'd by the Word Solutio Continui, or Solution 


& Continuity, See Sotrurio. 
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tion, in Arithmetick, is that wherein 


In a critical Senſe, we ſay, there j 3 
i. e. a Connection between the Parts of ny « Ginny 
In the Epopea, particularly, the Action Harte ö 
Continuity in the Narration; tho the 
not continued. As ſoon as ever the Poet has on,, "Yeah, 
je, and brought his Perſons on the Stage 8 aha 
continu'd to the End: Every Character PM Adi 
and no ſuch thing as an idle Perſon to be en 8 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that by retrenching dull! Se Aerion. 
cidents, and Intervals void of Action, which bret hig ls 
tinuity, the Poem acquires a contiuu A Force K the Cop. 
it run equally throughout. | » Which makes 
The Antients attributed the Riſe of Water i | 
the love of Continuity, and the Abhorrence of P Ps, ty 
in regard the Weight and Preflure of the Air : Vacuum; 
N TOBABDTTES, a. Sed Foe 
CON A of Hereticks ; | 
Tha: Gel Lead PEE: ye ticks in the Via 
eir fir er was Severus of Anti 
ceeded by John the Grammarian, mam f rn ſuc 
and one T heogdo/ſius 5; whence their Followers uopenr, 
Agnoetes and T heodaſtans. See Acxoxrss, ** called 
Fart of them, who were willing to receive a Book 
pos d by T heodoſins on the Trinity, made a ſeparate x” 
and were called Contobabdites, from I know Me. Drs hy 
which Nicepborus does not mention, but which my lace 
rently have been the Place where they held their A 8 q Pe 
The Contobabaites allow'd of no Biſhops ; which ler 
only Circumſtance that Hiſtorian gives us of them 12 
CON TORSION, the Action of twiſting, or vel 
Member of the Body out of its natural Situation, ** 
Thus, we ſee Rope-Dancers accuſtom themſelves to C 
rorſions of their Limbs from their Youth, to render the k 
bres of their Articulations lax, and fupple to all Kinds of 
Fanny See 5 | * Bi 
NTORSION is allo uſed paſſively for the 
Thing, v. g. of a Member — rhe _ 
The Conror/ion of the Neck, is occafion'd, according to 
Nucke, by the Relaxation, or Paralyſis of one of the Maſ. 


toidal Muſcles: for hence it happens, that irs Antagouil, 


whoſe Power is now no longer balanced, contracting with ; 
proper Force, draws the Head towards its fide. See pong 
e adds; that this Diſorder cannot be remedied too ſpev 
dily ; and preſcribes from the beginning, Liniment capable 
of relaxing and ſoftening the Fibres ; to be uſed; not only to 
the Muſcle in Contraction, but alſo and principally to the re 
lax'd p_ ick Muſcle, which is the Seat of the Diſorder, 
CONTOUR, the Ourline, or that which terminates and 
defines a Figure. See Fun. 79 
A great Part of the Skill of the Painter conſiſts in mana. 
ging the Contours well. See PainTtinG. 20 
The Contour of a Figure, makes what we call the Drangly, 
or Deſign. See DxsiGon. | 
The Contour of a Face, the Halian Painters ordinarily call 
the Lineaments thereof. r e 
- CONTOURNE, in .Heraldry, is uſed when à Beaſt i 
ſtanding or running with its Face to the Sinifter-fide of the 
Eſcutcheon : they being always ſuppoſed to look to the 
Dexter-ſide, unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſs d. 
CONTOURNIATED, a Term uſed among Antiquaries 
for a kind of Medallions, ſtruck with a certain hollownel 
all around, which leaves a Cirele on each fide ; and with Fr 
ures that have ſcarce any Relievo, in compariſon with the 


true Medallions. See MEDALL1ON. . 
They have their Name from their Edges, which apper 


as if turned in the Lathe.” - £85] 
All we have remaining of theſe contourniated Meda 


ſeem to have been made about the ſame time. E. Hardbui 
conjectures them to have been ſtruck about the XIIIch Cen 
tury : other Antiquaries go back as far as the Vt. 

The Manner of the Work ſeems to have had its Origin 
Greece ; and to have been appropriated to honour the Me: 
mories of great Men: principally,” thoſe who bad bore a 
the Prize at the Solemn Games: Such are thoſe remum%s 
of Homer, Solon, Euclid, Pythagoras, Socrates, April 
T hyaneus, and ſeveral Athlete, whoſe Victoties are ext 
by Palms and Chariots, either Bige- or Q1naarige- 10 
CONTRABAND, or CON TRABANDED Comm 41 
in Commerce, a prohibited Commodity; or a u. 
bought or ſold, imported or exported, in gn an 
trary to the Laws and Ordonnances of a State, or v. 
lick Prohibitions of the Prince. Sec Commerce, Mc 
Disk, E9c. 1510p - * 0 

The Word comes from the Italian Contra lundb. + * 
trary to Edict, or Publication of Prohibition. * 

Contraband Goods are not only liable to Confilcation " 
ſelves; but do alſo ſubject thereto all other , alio# — 
chandiſes found with em in the ſame Box, or B 4 chem 
ther with the Horſes, Waggons, &c. which condus 
to the ſame- See CoxriscAriox. 

7 Thert 


— 


a bands, which befides Confiſcation, are 
ae Dent ; as, v. g. in France, India 


= 


rt, V. F a: rrving out, on Pain of having the 
Kal ue probibited from aue cr of Sheep-fkins and Calf- 
| ke manner prohibited from 
ſkins, . on Pain alſo of having the right Hand cut off : 


export, bjeCts of England are allow'd to tranſport the 


16. mw vance to England. See Woor, and WooLLEN 


2 Stocking Looms, or any Part thereof, Fullers- 
hi : | | 


w Hides, or Skins. . 

Bad 1 as to the Import, there are above 
an Liſts made in 1662 5 and yet there are 25 of em 
on nd in the Tariff; the Non-execution of the Acts 
Parliament whereby they were impos'd, ſeeming to have 

gor'd 'em to the Freedom of Importation. 
* e chief of thoſe ſtill contrabanded, and not tariff” d, are 
7 n Capy, woollen Cloths, Saddles and Harneſs, Dice, Bil- 
_ "all ſorts of tann'd or dreſs'd Hides, dreſs'd Furs, all ſorts 
bn ers Ware, Locks, and divers forts of Curlers 
vr 9 Goods ; except Paper, Wires, Buckles, 


all painted 
in 14 Ser Leaf, and Horns for Lanthorns. 


Since the Year 1662, ſeveral other Commodities have been 

ade contraband ; particularly Silk and Galloons, Laces, Em- 
b :Jeries, Fringes, Buttons, and other Silk and Thread Ma- 

"©: Qures + black Taffaties, call'd Alamoges, or Luteſtring. 
"i 1119 and 1720, an Attempt was made in Parliament 
to paſs a Bill for putting Gold and Silver, whether in Spe- 
cies or otherwiſe, among the Number of Contraband Goods 
for Exportation; but in vain, by reaſon of the ſtrong Oppo- 
fition made by thoſe who enrich themſelves by the Export 
of theſe Metals; which, by the Laws of the Kingdom, it 
has always been allow'd to ſend away, upon entering 'em, 
and paying the Duty of the Export. 0} 

It may be judg'd whether thoſe who promoted the Bill 
were well affected to the Nation, from this, that in the fin- 
ole Month of September 1720, there were enter'd at the 
Cuſtomhouſe in London 468119 Ounces of Gold, and 28988 
Ounces of Silver; viz. 34302 Ounces of Gold, and 4000 
Ounces of Silver for Holland ; 12320 Ounces of Gold for 
France; 19) Ounces of Gold, and 5648 Ounces of Silver 
for Portugal; and 19340 Ounces of Silver for the Eaſt-In- 
dies, excluſive of what was exported fraudulently by private 
Perſons, without paying the Duties. | 

This ſhews, indeed, rhe abundance of Gold and Silver in 
England ; but ſhews, at the ſame time, the danger it is in 
of being, at length, exhauſted. _ 

In Heraldry, the Bar is called a Contre-band, or Counter. 
band £ becauſe it cuts the Shield contrary, and oppoſite ways. 
See BAR. | | 


Naich now ſta 


They alſo ay, Contre-chevron, Contre-pal, &c. when 


there are two Ordinaries of the ſame Nature oppoſite to 
each other; ſo as Colour be oppos'd to Metal, an Metal to 
Colour. And the Coat is ſaid to be Contre or Counter-paled, 
Counter-banded, Counter-feſs'd, Counrer-compon'd, Counter- 
barr'4 when ſo divided. See ConTRE-BANDE, Ec. 
Counter-quarter'd, when one of the Quarters is quarter'd 
again; as alſo Counter. flower'd, Counter-colour'd, &c. 
Animals are ſaid to be Counter: paſſant, when one paſſes 
on one fide, and another on another. © 
CONTRA formam Collationis, is a Writ that lays where 
a Man has given perpetual Alms to a Religious Houſe, Hoſ- 
pil, School, or the like, and the Governor or Managers, 
* the Lands, contrary to the Intention of the 
r formam Feoffamenti, is a Writ for a Tenant 
de 15 infeoffed by the Lord's Charter to make certain Suit 


and Service to his Court; and is afterwards diſtrain'd for 
more than is contain'd therein, 


CONTRACT 


= promiſe and oblige themſelves, voluntarily, to do ſome- 
* 2 2 certain Sum, or the like. See Pact, Covs- 


Sales, Exch | 1 ; 
dicf rent Fpcies Da eee ee 
1s particularly uſed in Common Law, for an Agree- 
8 between two, with a lawful Conſideration 
—— ſell my Horſe for Money, or Covenant, in Conſi- 
good Co g, t make you a Leaſe of a Farm; theſe are 
— 5, becauſe there is quid pro quo. 

W_ TT LONTRACT, is a Contract to pay more Intereſt 

"cy than the Laws allow. See Usvay. 


ua Devaſtavit in Executiot 
ä t Debt upon - 
Contra, See Daene r e ee 


n Marri f . 
which, WL the Romaniſts diſtinguiſh the Civil Contract, 
which TAY B on ent of the Parties, from the Sacrament, 
© Benediction of the Prieſt, See Mazrziace, 


for 


rioug 
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a mutual Conſent of two or more Parties, 


C ON 

Thoſe Conrracꝶr are faid to be aul hich the Law prbhl- 
1 — my ſuch are — Contratts between Perſons 
ncapable of contratting,'. as Minors, Rellgious; Lunatick 
Wives withdut Conſent of their Huvbands, Be. ; "Foy 


The Word Contract is alſo uſed for the Inftrument in Wri- 


ting, which ſerves as a Proof of the Conſent granted, and the 
Obligation puſs'd between the Parties, (RT, 
Among the antient Romans, Coitratts, and all voluntary 
Acts, were wrote, either by the Parties themſelves, or by ons 
of the Witneſſes, or by a eſtick Sectetary of one of ths 
Parties, whom they call'd a Notary ; but who was no pub- 
lick Perſon, as among us. See Notaky. | 

| The Contract, when finiſh'd was carry'd to the Mapiftrate, 
who gave it a public Authority by receiving it inter Acta, 
into the Number of Acts under his Juriſdiction; giving each 
of the Parties a Copy thereof, tranſcrib'd by his Clerks of 
Domeſtick Regiſters, and ſealed with his Seal, 

Which Practice paſs'd into France, where it obtain'd 4 
long time. 

| NTRACTILE Force, that Power or Pro inhe- 
rent in certain Bodies, whereby, when extended, they ard 
enabled to draw themſelves up again, to their former Di- 
menſions. a 

For tbe Cauſe of this Property, which is of the utmoſt 
Conſequence to a right underſtanding of the Animal Oeco- 
nome ſee FI x. iss 
CONTRACTION, in Logicks, is defined a Specles of 
Reduction, wherein the Thing that reduces, abriages, or 
brings the Thing reduced into a lefler compaſs. See Rzpuc- 
TION, and Azkibeuant, | +» > , 
The defign of ſuch Cnrract ion is to bring Things, which 
before were too lax and diffuſive, nearer together; that ſo 
their mutual Relation may appear the more clearly, and 
may better ſtrengthen and ſupport each other. 

Thus, following the Argumentation, From that Propos 
* fition, Therefore, now I am ſtanding, follows this other, 
* Tjberefore, nom 1 am exiſting ;' may be thus contracted, 
Exiſto 11g Jum, from ſtanding we conclude exiſting, 

To this Head are reter'd the Arguments, as they are cal- 
led, of Poems and Orations ; the Titles and Summaries of 
Chapters, c. | 

| ConTRacrT1on, in Phyſicks, is a diminiſhing of the Ex- 
tent or Dimenſions of a Body ; or a bringing of its Parts 
cloſer to each other: upon which it becomes heavier, harder, 
£96. Sce ConDENSAT10N. 
 Contraftion, in this Senſe, ſtands oppoſed to Dilatarion. 
Sce Dir Ar Arion, Ec. 

All Bodies contract by Cold, and dilate or rarefy by 
Heat. See Corp, HEAT, RAR ETAcTrION, c. 

Con rx ACTION of the Heart, Arteries, Lungs; &c. See 
Srsrorz, HEART, Ax Tr ERL, Pursx, Cc. 

| ConTRACTION, a Term in Medicine, frequently uſed 
by Anatomical Writers, to expreſs the ſhrinking up of a Fi- 
bre, or Aſſemblage of Fibres, when extended. See FI BRE. 

Convulfions Spaſms proceed from a preternatural Cor- 
traction of the Fibres of the Muſcles of the Part convuls'd, 
See ConvuLs10N. 1 

On the contrary, Paralytic Diſorders generally proceed 
from a too great laxneſs of the Fibres of the Parts affected; 
or from the want of that degree of Contract on neceſſary to 
perform the natural Motion or Action of the Part. 

In the firſt, therefore, the Animal Spirits are ſuppos'd to 
flow, either in too great a quantity, or irregularly; and in 
the laſt, the Animal Spirits are either deny'd a free Paſſage 
into the Part affected, or the Tenſion of the Fibrille is ſup- 
pos'd inſufficient to promote the Circulation. 

Contraction evidently appears to be the true natural State 
of all Muſcles : For if a Muſcle be at any time freed from 


the Power of its Antagoniſt, it is immediately found to con- 


tract; and is not by any Action of the Will or the Spirits, 
to be reduced to a State of Dilatation. See Muscrx. 


Cod rRAcTION, in Grammar, the Reduction of two Vows 


els or Syllables into one. 

The Greeks abound in Contractions, both in their Verbs 
and their Nouns; as, Tow of reis, facio ; g of Hod, cla- 
mo; νν of tue, inauro; mila of mie, ambulo ; e 
of eis, ambulas ; anus, of Anuedire&; 

The French have ſomething like it too, at leaſt in their 
Pronunciation; as in ſaouler, baailler, paon, which they 
pronounce ſouler, bailer, pan. | 

CONTRADICTION, is 2 Species of direct oppofition, 
wherein one thing is diametrically oppoſed to another. See 
Oyeos1T10N ; ſee alſo Cod rRADICTORx. 


The Schoolmen uſually define it, Oppo/irio inter ens & 


non ens medio carens : where, by Eus and Non ens, are un- 


derſtood any two Extremes, whereof one affirms and the 
other denies : and it is ſaid to be medio carens, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the other Species of Oppoſition ; the Extremes, 
here, neither agreeing in Subject, as is the Caſe in Pri vation; 


nor in Eſſence and Kind, as in Contraricty. Sec Paxrvationg 


CoNTRARIETY, c. 


Nnnn 


CON. 


— — 


CON ( 2180 


CONTRADICTOR, in a Legal Setiſe, a Perſon 


gainſay : Thus, 


has a Right or a Quality to contradict, or | 
an — of the Effects of a Minor ought to be mans in 
preſence of his Guardian, or Truſtee, who is the 1 on 


N N the legitimate Cntradictor. 


the Landlord, the firſt not being 


Contr avicrony Propoſitions, are Oppoſites, one o 
which imports a mere and naked denial of the other. See 


OpyosrTEx, Pp 3 e anger HA 
Of theſe, therefore, one muſt be poſitive, and the other 
negative; as, fitting, and not fitting 3 white, and not white. 
Contradictony Propaſitions mutual ly deſtroy each her; 


See Prxoyos1 TION, n 
To have two Propoſitions ww 8 L 2 

b fite both in Quantity and ty, i. e. one muff 

I. cit which makes the Op 


univerſal and the other . be 
fition of Quantity; and the one Affirmative and the ot 


Negative, which makes the Oppoſition in Quality. See Or- 


POSITION. —_ * 27 4 — AS 
Thus, v. g. All uſe of Wine and Silver is evil; tis falſe : 


Some uſe of Wine and Silver is not evil 5 tis true. * 


To this it is neceſſary that the one deny, and the ot 


* affirm the ſame thing, of the ſame Subject, conſidef d in 


the ſame Circumſtances ; unleſs the Queſtion be about an 
eſſential Attribute; in which Caſe, no regard is had to Gir- 
cumſtances; every thing having always its own Eſſence. 

This the Logicians expreſs by Afirmare & negare idem, 
de eodem, ſecundum idem. 470 203 en, 0332444 

There may likewiſe be Contradictory Propo/zrrons on a 
particular Subject, e. gr. an individual: + Theſe are called 
ſingle Contradiftory Propoſitions ; as, Peter is juſt ;- Peter 
is not juſt, or is a Sinner. Now, to have: theſe Propoſitions 
contradictory, Peter muſt be confider'd at the fame Time; 
without which they may be both true : fince there was a 
Time wherein Peter was juſt, and another wherein he was 
a Sinner. £ gg» / MEETS ln 
 CONTRA-FISSURE, in Medicine, a Term apply d to 
that Species of Frafture in the Skull, where the Side oppe- 
fite to that where the Blow was receiv'd, is crack d. See 
FiSSURE. 8 11 | | | | 

The uſual Symptoms attending a Contra-fifſure, are a 
Delirium, ſometimes a bleeding at the Noſe and Mouth, 
Stupidity, an involuntary paſſing of the Urine and Excre- 
ments, Convulſions, 8c. n 2101. 

If theſe happen, and after ſearch made in the Part where 
the Injury was receiv'd, no Fracture or Depreſſion. of the 
Skull be found, there is ſuſpicion of a Contra: fiſſure; eſpe- 
cially i& the Patient be apt to point to that Part. 

If the Symptoms be by Intervals; and not to a great de- 
gree, or there be reaſon to believe the Fiſſure to have 
reach'd only thro* one of the Tables, tis ſufficient to denude 
the Bone, and uſe a Raſpatory ; then to fill the Rima, or 
Crack with proper Pouders, of Iris, Gum, Myrrh, Pouder 
of Diapente, Sc. and above all apply a Pledget dipp'd in 
Tincture of Euphorbium, or of equal Parts of Spirits of Wine, 
and Honey * Roſes. | 

If theſe fail, the Trepan muſt be had recourſe to. See 
TRrEPANNING. 34:4. 

CONTRA-HARMONICAL Proportion, that Relation 
of three Terms, wherein the Difference of the firſt and 


% 


ſecond, is to the Difference of the ſecond and third, as the 


third is to the firſt, See PRoyor TION. 

Thus, e.g. 3, 5, and 6, are Numbers contra-harmonically 
proportional ; for 2: 1:; 6: 3. 6 

2% find a Mean contraharmonically 9 to teuo 
81ven Quantities, The Rule is; Divide the Sum of the 
two ſquared Numbers by the Sum of the Roots; the Quo- 
tient is a contraharmonically mean Proportional between 
the Roots. See HAarMonicar Proportion. | 

| CONTRA-INDICATION, is an Indication which for- 
bids that to be done which the main ſcope of a Diſeaſe 
points out, See INDICATION, 
. Suppoſe, e.g. in the Cure of a Diſeaſe a Vomit were 
judg'd proper ; if the Patient be ſubject to a vomiting of 
Blood, tis a ſufficient Contra- Indication as to its Exhibition. 

CONTRAMANDATIO ®#laciti, in our antient Law- 


| Books, ſigni fies a reſpiting, or giving the Defendant farther 


time to anſwer : or, an Imparlance, or countermanding of 
what was formerly order'd. | 

Contramandatum is a lawful Excuſe, which the Defen- 
danr by bis Attorney alledgeth for himſelf, to ſhew that the 
Plaintiff has no cauſe to complain; Si dies placiti. ſit contra- 
inandatns. 11 Hen. 1. 

CONTRAMURE, in Building, an Out-wall, built about 
the Wall of a City. See WaLL, Ramrarr, Ge. 

CONTRAPOSITION, in Logicks. See Convers10Nn. 
CON TRARIET x, that which denominates two Things 
contrary to each other. See Contrary, 

Contrariety conſiſts in this, that one of em imports a Ne- 
gation of the other, either mediately or immediately; ſo 
that Contrariety may be ſaid to be the Contraſt or Gppoſi- 
tion of two Things, one of which implies the abſence 2 


other. See OrrosirION. 


ONTRARY Things,ior CON - "ag 
oppoſites ; which being at. the ſame Kind, or fl © Poltin 
Nature, and ſubſiſting by turns in the ame | obe Comma 
remote from each other as poſſible, 8 Wuhan ae a 
other. See We eee, eee 
Such are Whiteneſs and Blackneſs, Cold aud He . 
Hence, properly ſpeaking, only Qualities can he bob, 
res. Conti rar iety only agrees to Qualities per e, d 
things, it agrees pen accidens, or in ordine 34 g * tr 
See QuALITX. Dai 4 5. 7 * | 
_ Contrary, however, is often uſed in a more oh | 
nification, vis. for any inconſiſtence or difference re Sig. 
the Nature gn ualities A 15 nings. 3 beigech 
Tis a ar Maxim in Philoſophy, that con... . 
fe poſita —— eluceſcumt 4 Wee ſet off ce Jang 
- In, this Senſe, the Word Contrary is uſed in the gu; 
as, An Argument 4 contrare ; e. g. If Bodies whit. « 
faces, are. rugged. don't reflect any Li ht, eli d 1,” 
muſt, by ae ein ©: refle& | hh 8 
This Method of proving Things 4 contrarisp „ - ; 
uſed, and with good Suctels, by F. Bour dal in ln ga 
Mons. Get SER EF, | 18 | | : 
The Schools uſe the Word Contraries in a fill more?! 
ciſe  Signification, . as implying; two pale This bel 
cannot;ſubfift together in the, ſame Subject, but Fo ch 
„ each other ; as Heat and Cold, Pryneſs and Mois 
NTRARY, in Rhetorick. P. Je Colonia lays down by 


tiam Fugamus, fapientiam ſeguamur; &. bonitatem, |; nal. 
ans "bas 8 27 
emendatio par. us Drances argues in Virgil, Ny 
lus bello : +668 te Ri N 4 * 2 1 
Pri vati des are Habits, and their Pri vations. Sce Par 
Wenn 5 ; E hin} © 

Contradictories are hoſe, one whereof affirms, and the 
other denies. the ſame Thing, of the ſame Subject. See 
CONTRADICTORY. . | 

CONTRAST, in Painting and Sculpture, expreſſcs a 
Oppoſition, or difference of Poſition, Attitude, &. of twp 


or more Figures ; contriv'd to make Variety in a Painting, 
See Dz816N. | 
Thus, when in a Group of three Figures one is ſhewn 
before; another behind, and a third fidewiſe, there is aid 
to he a Contraſt. See Grove. | 

M. de Piles defines Contraſt an Oppoſition between the 
Lines which form the Objects; by means whereof they ſet 
off one another. | 

A Contraſt well manag'd, is one of the greateſ} Beaute 


of a Painting. 


The Contraſt is not only to be obſerv'd in the Poſition df 
| ſeveral Figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral Member of 


the ſame Figure : Thus, if the right Arm advance the fur 
theft, the right Leg is to be hindmoſt; if the Eye be dire 
ted one way, the right Arm to go the contrary way, &c. & 


Fi6GvuRE, 


The Contraſt muſt be purſued even into the Drapery. S 
DR Array. 
To ConTrasr, in Architecture, is to avoid the Repet- 
tion of the ſame Thing, in order to pleaſe by Variety; uf 
done in the great Gallery of the Louvre, where the Ped 
ments are, alternately, arch'd and angular. 
The Word comes from the Italian 2 to opp; 
thwart z and that, according to M. Huet, from the Lan 


Contraſtatio. 0 
CONTRA T- Wheel, in Clock-work, See WAZ ILH; 


alſo Crock, and Warcn. i 
CONTRAVALLATION, or the Line of CONTRE 
VALLATION, in Fortification, is a Trench uarded vi 
a Parapet; uſually cut round about a Place by the Belicgen, 
to ſecure themſelves on that fide, and to ſtop the Sallics 
the Garriſon. See Lins, Jt 
It is without Muſket-ſhot of the Town; ſo that tho 
forming a Siege, lies between the Lines of C1701 
and Contravallation. See CikcuMvaLlLaTioN. ood 
CONTRAVENTION, a Man's failure 0 
diſcharging his Word, Obligation, Duty, or the L 
Cuſtoms of the Place. 5 — 
The Penalties impoſed in Cafes of Contraven'i 
paſs for Comminatory. ö e b zes the Not 
In a more limited Senſe, Contravention implics t 
execution of an Ordinance, or Edict. „ 4olaw brennt 
Contravention is ſuppos d to be a degree be 4 leur 
cation; and to be only the Effect of Negligence, 


rance. See PREVARICATION. Peru j. e 
CON TRA-YER VA, a Root brought from inſt Foil 
ſteem'd an Alexiterial, and a ſovereign Antidote Aich in th 
It is ſaid to take its Name from Tervs 3 1 Juice 4 
Spaniſh ſignifies white Hellebore, a Plant dr their A 
violent Poifon, uſed by the Peryvians to poilon on 


CON 


in which: Senſe, Comar. 5 2 ” fignifics 


: 


WS withal 3 + 4 CT 8 Jt; 24 3 l 9 & 1 f 2 4 +; | 20 4 
n. . aller of che Iris, reddiſh wit 
. . han that 955 « 
2 oor is ſmaller! y, and fibrous. To be good, it 


:, . hin, kn. f . -2 | 
and white Wie 4 duſky red Colour. 
it be 1 1 betenden Tig eaves z its Tate is Aromatic, 


In Sm a ** Acrimod . e es 
compar) with ny Cemporitas which, canes its — 
There K ot, prepar d wit! _ Teſtaceous Pouders, call 
pm this ® ayervs. Both the Root and s Contrayerva 
is Contr) cy in the Small Fon, Meaſles, Pevers, and 


of gra” Di ar iration is re- 
| ere either a Diaphoreſie ar | 
17d 12 2 being more to be de on than the 
ir d: | - 


b. among the more knowing, begins 
7 | [ale 003 SKO0TO0 nod OBI 
loſe ground, b tbe gebernlity of Writers, that the 
It is — — —— the bel Anti-epidemicks! et 
mr Dr. Hadges in his, Treatiſe of the laſt 0 
wu, bas 4 Receipt which he ſays was attended with 
fel euccels, and of which this Root was one of the chief 
| ; ens 2518. Se 03.3350 510 2% 11G 
re is another , aro gr $i y e e 
n ordinarily ca ine, very 4 
mines [ibed, tho 4 to have x wr 6 Succeſs again 
| * and Venoms with the Contra qerva of Y Wir 


CONT. B COMPONE. } 


cons Pouder 4 hie 


. 


ares Sh fr ' CounNTER-CHAN- 
ConTRE-CHANGED, GED, . 3 
430 6 N. i * 
, ConTRE*B ANDE, Count ER-BEND. 
4 Vin Heral-] CounTEz-2AR- 
. Cota B-BARRE; / dry. See Kan nv. 
1 3 5 8 -\ | CounTER-CHEV- 
. ConTRE-CHEVRONNE, 22 lron'D. 7 
4 8 503 din CounrzRA-xR- 
1 ConrxE-KxRE, 443695" FOY, MINE. | 
e, i 96 90 | | - COUuNTER-E8- 
Conria-tecarrern, % ern, Ce. 


TRIBUTION, . the Payment of each Perſon's Quo- 
* the Part he is to bear in ſome Impoſition, or com- 


d Impoſts ; or Yoluntary, as thoſe of Expences for carry- 
ng on — ndertaking for the Intereſt of the Community. 
in a. Military Senſe, Contributions ate particularly uſed 
x the Conventions between the Governors of the Frontier 
laces and the Enemy; in order to ſecure rhemſelves from 
ing pillag'd and inſulted. 10 10 1 F. 
The Pealanta till their Ground under the Faith of Contri- 
utions, as ſecurely as in time of profound Peace. 
CONTRIB 


xr mote of em refuſe to contribute their ſhare. 20 
E gr. If Tenants in Common, or Joint, hold a Mill pro 
pngiviſh, and equally. ſhare the Profits thereof; the Mill 
ling to decay, and one or more of em refufing to contri- 
bute to its Reparation, the reſt ſhall have this Writ to 

compel them. | . N 
And if there be three 22232 of Land that owe Suit 
de Lord's Court, and the Eldeſt performs the whole; 
bea may ſhe have this Writ to compel the Refuſer to a 

1 Contribution. . 
CONTRITION, in Theology, a real Sorrow, reſulting 
. from the Thought of having offended God; from the ſole 
u Consderation of his Goodneſs ; without any regard to the 
kaniſnment the Sin is intitled to. See RxetnrTANce. 

1 dome of the Rowiſh Doctors avow, notwithſtanding the 
Trabfice of their Church, that Cuntrition is valid, and car- 
N nis with it every thing neceſſary to obtain Pa without 
n * Ceremony, or as they call it, the Sacrament of Conſeſ. 
5, 
of 


x and Abſolution. See Coxykssiox, and AB80LUTION. 
nd in this they make the difference between Concrition 
8 to _ See ATTRITION. 
| Ine was lately maintain'd by F. Seguenot up- 
' "> U $ ut was cenſur'd by the Laer * Paris. 
TROLL, COMPTROLL, or CONTROLE, is, 


: Sw a double Regiſter, kept of Acts, Iſſues, Oc. of the 


ers or Commiſſioners in the Revenue Ec. in 
der to perceive the true State thereof, and to allure the 


Taub. and the keeping of the Acts ſubject to that Enregiſ- 


t 
erment, See RxeisrER. Hence, | 


tar; ROLLER, or COMPTROLLER, an Officer 

mil; 28d o control, or to keep the Regiſter called Con- 

* to certify, on occaſion, whether the Things have 
Crs f th 1 ys 15 2 0 

of th of the King's Hon/bold, or of the Accounts 

Co A 4 of Green-Cloth. See HovsRoLD, and GREIN- 
CovrkortER 


G General of the Cuſtoms. See Cusrons, 
"TROLUER of the Navy. See NAVY. | 


(319) 


The Word is uſed in 


Cour ions are either voluntary, as thoſe of Taxes - 


IONE facienda, a Writ which lies where | 
ſereral Perſons are jointly bound to the ſame Thing, and one 


N 
CON 


:\ConTaoLuUnRK of the Mint. 2 get Minn 
- ConraoLunD of fbe Bxeiſe. 8s CExcisk. 


..ConrRxorLtth of the Accomps of the Army; of the Chan 
ber, &c. See CramBir, Oc. 2 „ ee 
., ConTROLLIEE of #he Hamper, is dn Officer in Chancery 
attending the Lond Chancellor daily in Term and Seal 
time. See CH Ancaar. > + LV; 264 % ** n ' 

This Officer is to take all Things ſeal'd from the Clerk 
of the Hamper, inclos d in Bags of Leather, and to note the 
jaſt Number and Effect of all Things fo receiv d; and to 
enter em in 4 Book, with all the Duties belongiug to the 
King and other Officers for the ſame, and ſo charge the 
Clerk of the Hamper with em. See Hur. 
_*ConTROLEER f the. Pipe, an Officer of the Exchequer, 
who writes out Summons twice a Tear, to levy the Farms 
and Debts of the Pipe. See Pr, and Exc IGun n. 
He was antiently called the Duplex Ingraſato'r. 
Corr ornEASs re Pell, are Officers of the Exchequer, 
whereof there are two, vis. two UGhamberlains Clerks, who 
keep a Gontrol{ of the Pell, of Receits, and Goings- out: 
Originally they took Notes of other Officers Accompts, in 
order to. diſcover if they did amiſa. See Pl. 
. .  CONTROVER,; in Law, he Who of his own Head de- 
viſes or invents falſe: or fei News. 1 |» 


' . CONTROVERSIAL Divinity. See Porzmcat. Di- 


A 


unity. = 29 = 7 16G : don 282 | 
'.} CONTUMACY, in — en z or a Refuſal to ap- 
pear in Court when legally ſummon'd; | 
Civil, as well as Criminal Matters 3 
but more rarely in the firſt, wherein the Word Dejaut or- 
dinarily ſappliss its Place : The Refunding of the Charges 
of a Defaut judg d at the hearing is alſo the Penalty of Con- 
tumac . T wh T 
In a Criminal. 
berauſe the Crime is proved on him, but becauſe he is ab- 
ſent, By the Roman Laws, there was no Proceſs in caſe of 
Contumacy, during the firſt Year of abſence : they only took 
an Inventory of the Goods of the Fugitive, and if he died 
in the Year, he died integri ſtatus; but after the Year was 
gin he was deem'd culpable. 
England, Commmacy is proſecuted to Outlawry. See 
OvTLawny. | * W 
In France, all Contumacies are annull'd, if the Accuſed 
make his Appearance in five: Years ; if he die in that Time, 


ty. his Relations are permitted to his Memory. 
..., .CONTUSION,; Sruiſe, in Medicine, a Solution of Con- 


tinuity, either in Fleſh or Bone, occafion'd by a Fall, a Blow, 
or à violent Preflure, whereby the Fleſh is broke, the Skin 

{ill remaini 
ſeveral little broken Veſſels, ſo as to diſcolour the Skin, tho 
it don't make its way thro? the Pores thereof. 

Or, Contuſions may be defin'd a particular fort of Tumors, 
attended with a Stagnation of the Blood in the Part affec- 
ted; and, generally, with an Inflammation, Diſcolouration, 
and Pain. See Tun nl. 

Contuſions are either internal, or external. When from 
any external Injury, there proceeds an internal Diſorder, 
e. gr. an Aſthma, ſpitting of Blood, or the like, the Contu- 
ſion is ſaid to be internal. If only external Symptoms ap- 

pear, as a Tumour, Blackneſs, c. it is term'd external. 

In caſe of inward Contuſions, bleeding the Patient is ne- 
ceſſary, and balſamicks muſt be given internally, ſuch are 
Spermaceti, Pouder of Rhubarb, Iriſh Slate, oleaginous and 

oral Medicines, &c. Externals proper for Contuſions, are 
iniments or Qintments of Marſhmallows, Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, Spirit of Wine with Camphire ; 2 Fomenta- 
tions and ſtrengthning Emplaiſters; as that of Oxycraceum, 
Oc. according as the Nature of the Conru/ion and Part con- 
tus'd requires. 

CONVENT, a Monaſtery of Religious, of the one or 
the other Sex. See Mons T ERV. | 

The Word comes from the Latin Conventus, Meeting, of 
Convenire. 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of Convent ; denoting, 
properly, a Cabal or ſecret Aſſembly of a Part of the Monks 
of a Convent, to make a brigue in the Election of an Abbot. 

From the ill Uſe of theſe Aſſemblies, the Word is come 
into diſrepute; and now ſtands for any ſeditiqus or irregular 
Aſſembly. 5 

F. Doucine obſerves, the Occidentals always eſteem'd the 
Vth General Council an unlawful Conventicle. 

The Term Conventicle is {aid by ſome to have been firſt 
attributed, in England, to the Schools of Wickiiff : Now it 
is apply'd to the Meetings of Nonconformiſts. 

CON VENTION, a Treaty, Contract or Agreement be- 
tween two or more Parties. See TA RATY, Ec. 

Every Convention between Men, provided it be not con- 
trary to Honeſty and good Manners, produces a natural Obli- 

ation, and makes the Performance a Point of Conſcience. 
ec OBLIGATION, | 


Every 


eee 


Senſe, the Comumacious is cendeme's, not 


entire ; and an Effuſion of Blood enſues, from 


— * D 
——— r — 
—— — — <> 


Every Convention has either a Name, and a Cauſe or 


Confideration, or it has none : | 
civilly and naturally; in the latter only naturally. See . 


Pleadings for an Agreement, 
Hence, Conventions facienda, a 
of Covenant in writing. 
In the Book _ ae, 15 
ire, we have a Rec A 
4 ill. between Robert de Roderbam and John de Ithen, 
the latter of whom ſold the Devil in a ſtring for three. pence 
halfpenny to. the former, to be deliver'd on the fourth Day 
after the Convention: when, the Purchaſer making his de- 
mand, the Seller refus'd to give him livery ; to the great 
Loſs (as the Record repreſents it) of 3 to the 
Purchaſer, c. But it appearing to the Court that ſuch a 
Plea does not lie among Chriſtians ; the Parties were ad- 
journ'd to Hell for Judgment. 
Cokvxxribk is alſo the Name given to an extraordinary 
Aſſembly of Parliament, or of the States of the Realm, 
held without the King's Writ. See Pagtiamaent. 
The Convention of Eltates, in 1688, aſter the Retreat of K. 
James II. upon mature Deliberation, came to a Conclufion, 
that K. Zames, by his Practices here, and his Flight hence, 
had abdicated the Kingdom; and that the Throne was 
vacant ; and therefore devoly'd upon King Villiam and 
Queen Mary. See ABDICATION. b at 4 R4 
Upon this their Aſſembly expir'd, and a Parliament was 


ſummonꝭ d in their ſtede. ei r een 100 
There was a Convention of the like kind in Svorland, and 

with the like effect. | bal 3860-05 
CONVENTIONE, in Law, is a Writ which lies for the 

Breach of any Covenant. See CovENANT. * 
Fitzherbert calls it a Writ of Covenant. 


the Manor of Hatfeld in Tork- 


x 7 % 


- 
* 4 44 


CONVENTUAL ſomething belonging to a Convent. See - AﬀeQi 


ConNvENT. | | 1 | 
ConvenTtvAL, is particularly. uſed for a Religious who 


actually refides in a Convent; in contradiſtinction to thoſe 
who are only Hoſts, or are entertain'd there, or are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Benefices depending on the Houſe. . 

Conventual Prior differs from a Clauſtral Prior, in that 
the former has the full right and Authority of an Abbot ; 
the only difference between 'em being in the Name : 
Whereas the Clauſtral Prior is a ang ant of the Abbor, 
and derives all his Authority from him. See Pz1os, and 
ABzorT. | D. £21279 

The Conventual Prior is oblig'd to aſſume the Prieſthood 
in a Year, or at moſt in two Years, from the Day of his 


Admiſſion: in default whereof, the Benefice becomes vacant. 


Some Priories are actually Conventual, i. e. are ftock'd 
with Religious; others are only Conventual by habitude, 
v. g. where there have been no Religious during the ſpace 
of 40 Years: The Continuance of one fingle Religious, keeps 


the Priory Conventual Actu; for in default of one the Priory ' 


becomes fimple. | | 
By a Declaration of the King of France, in 1680, tis 
decided, that a Conventuality never degenerates in any 
lapſe of time, while there are regular Places ſubſiſting in it 
for twelve Religious, with Revenues for their ſupport. See 
Pz1ony. | 
Cox vENTuAL Church. See PARISR. 


CONVER GING, or CONVERGENT Zines, in Geo- 
metry, are thoſe which continually approximate, or whoſe 
diſtance becomes continually leſs and HA See Line. 

In * to Aivergent Lines, whoſe diſtance becomes 
continua 4 See DivERGING, 

Lines that converge one way, diverge the other. 

Convercing Ras, in Dioptricks, are thoſe Rays which 
in their Paſſage out of one Medium, into another of a dif- 
ferent Denſity, are refracted towards one another; ſo, as if 
far enough continu'd, they meet in a Point, or Focus. See 
Ray, REFRACTI10N, Ec. 
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pleaſant Convention, Anno 11. 


That if the two An 


from the other. Hence, in every legitimate Conver/on im 
"Things are requir d; 16, 


| befide the Order of Extremes, i. e. the Terms are tral 


ſtudies the Welfare of his Country is good. 


CON 
Focus; and as the radlant Pvint cores 
goes further off : If the Radiant be near, th 
infinite ly diſtant; i. 2. the Rays will de 
the Point be brought nearer ill, che Parallel; 
See DivzRGENrT ; ſee alſo Co C 
ParALLELISM. |: 02 or 

ConvercinG Series, in Mathematicks a M 
proximation, or coming ſtill nearer and x, 
true Root of any N umber, or E uation 5 Even ad 
impoſſible to find any ſuch true Roots in Nen it b 
Arraorin arion ; lee allo SENIES, Op ADR denden. 85 
CONVERSE, in Geometty, c. 2 Pro Pede Ce. 
to be the Converſe of another, when, after dn Tay 
clufion from ſomething firſt ſup d, we p. 0 20 
what had been before concluded, and to —. he ſupple 
PER ſup! — See Cox vxRS1ON. 35 
Thus, tis rated in Geome k 
Sides of a Triangle be 5 z the two An, ; That if the th 
Sides are equal alſo: The Converſe of the Prog, dat 

Triangle be equa}, e 


. 
* 
"> 


les of a 
Sides oppofite to thoſe Angles are equal alſo. 
In Afro , 'Conver ſe Direct ie uſed in poſi N 
direct Direction. ; i. e. by the latter, the P 40 "00 yy 
to the Significator, r the Order opche fy (Uri 
the former it is carried from Eaſt to Weſt and Eu: 5 
thes Order-of the Signs, Or i 
ONVERSION, in a moral Senſe, a rety | 
Good ;\ reſulting from a Senſe, either of — bY 
mity of the one, and Amiableneſs of the other; or of . 
Adyantages and Diſadvantages that await the "A and i 
other. 3 | | 5 
Or, It is a Change of the Heart, with 
Morals, Paſſions,” Defires, Purſuits ; 
regard to the Sentiments, &c, | 
Convzrs10ng Convers10, in L. icks, a Circumſtance, u 
ion of P tions, wherein the Order of the Tem 
or Extremes is changed; ſo that the Subject comes into in 
Place of the Prædicate, and the Prædicate into that of ür 
Subject; without any Alteration in the Quality of either 
As, No Virtue is Vice, No Vice is Virtue: In which w 


— 


à regard 
and of the Mind, 


Tee the Subject of the former, made the Prædicate of ts 


latter, and the Prædicate the Subject; yet both tre. 
Converſion is uſually defined a due Change of the Order 

the Extremes, i. e. under ſuch a Habitude and Coherer 

with reſpect to each other, that the one is righth infer 


A 'Communication or Reci 

tion of Terms; not in reſpect of Words but of Order, 1, 

The Inference of one 5 out of the other. 
Ariſtotle makes two Kinds of Conver/fon ; the one dn 
le, by others call'd Univerſal ; wherein nothing is chang 


d, without altering either the Quality or Quantity ther 
27 As, No Mind is Body, No * ts ae | 
The 2d, per Accidens, called alſo particular; wherein 
befide — the Places of the Terms, there is a Chu 
of an univerſal Sign into a particular one: As, Every gu 
Man ſtudies the Welfare of his Country, Some Man th 


To theſe, ſome of Ariſtorle's Followers add a third Kind 
of Converſion, call'd by Contrapoſition : As, Every Mani 
an Animal, Every no-Animal is no- Man. 

ConvEr510N, in Rhetorick, c. is underſtood of Ar 
ments which are return'd, retorted, and ſhewn on 11 0 
Sides, by changing the Subject into the Attribute, and ts 
Attribute into the Subject. 

There are Conver/ions of Arguments; from one Fgut 
to another, and from general Propoſitions to particular cu 

Thus Cicero againſt Anthony ; Doletis tres exercitus E. 
interfectos ? interfecit Anthonius. Deſideratis cliriſim 
cives ? eoſque vobis eripuit Anthonins. Auctoritas huju ſ. 
dinis aicta eſt ? afflixit Anthonius. 


ConvERs10N, in War, is when the Soldiers are order d w 


preſent their Arms to the Enemy, who attack em in - 
whereas they were before ſuppos d to be in Front: The 
volution neceſſary thereto is called Converſion, or Aufi 
avbeeling, See QuarTER-WHEELING. | 

| Convtr810N of Eqnations, in Algebra, is when the Un 
tity ſought, or any Part thereof, being in Fractions, “ 
Whole is reduc'd to one common Denomination ; 4 = 
omitting the Denominators, the Equation continued in 0 
Numerators only. See Equation, and FR Acriex. 


Thus, ſuppoſe 2e; multiply a t 


d, and it will ſtand thus, 4a -A = 4aa+cc +4 TY 
In Arithmetick, we uſe the Term Proportion 1 0 
ion of Ratio, for a Compariſon of the Antecedent, 


Thus, all convex Lenſes make the Rays converge, and 
| concave ones to diverge, i. e. the one inflets em towards a 
19 Centre, and the other deflects em from it; and the more, 
bt as ſuch Lenſes are Portions of ſmaller Spheres. See Conc avs, 
1 | and CoNvEx. a 
On which Properties, all the Effects of Lenſes, Micro- 
* Teleſcopes, Ec. depend. See LxNS, MickoscorE, c. 
ays coming converging out of a denſer Medium into a 
| rarer, become more convergent, and concur ſooner than if they 
( were to continue their Motion thro” the firſt. See MRDrun. 
| Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſer Me- 
dium, converge leſs, and concur later, than if they had con- 
tinued their Motion thro' the firſt, 


Parallel Rays, paſſing from a denſer into a rarer Medium, 


J v. g. from Glaſs into Air, the Surface of the Glaſs being to- fequent in tuo equal Ratios, Sec Ra rie. 43, be l 

1 wards the Air, will beco Thus, as there is the ſame Ratio between 2 and. 1, 
| | — 0 5 an * deg __ convergent, and —_ in a Fo- tween 8 an d 12 3 Us conciaded there is the ſame Ra ; 
li Diverging Rays, or Rays coming from a Point, under the en- 2 and I, as between & and 4. 
| ſame Circumſtances, become 89 and 7 8 " CON VERSOS. See Converr. CON: 
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| * * who has undergone a Converſion. 
xVERIT. | 


bee Convener: ay uſed in reſpect of Changes from one 
Convert Religious Sec to another. =» 4 
Religion ich relation to the Religion turn d to; are 
ed Apoſtates, with regard to that they have relin- 
DD | 


See Aro . rred to Chriſtianty in England, 
© Henry III. built em a Houſe in 
'd em 2 competent Subſiſtence for their 
ſe was called Domus Converſorum. The 
increaſing, they grew a Burden to the 
u which they were diſtributed among the Mo- 

Crown 5 nd after the Expulſion of the Zews under Ea- 


11, the Domus Conver ſorum was given for keeping of 


8. . 
the os Monaſtick Senſe, are Lay- Friers, or Bro- 


the Service - = m—_ ; N Or- 
to ſing in the Choir. See LAx. 

ders, = 9 oeny, Ss Word was us'd for Perſons 

me 13 the Monkiſh Life at the Age of Diſcretion , 

were diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe devoted in their 

1Jhood by their Parents, call'd Oblati. See OBLati. 

- Xith Century, when they —_— to receive 


d allow 


hich Hou 
Lives 5 7 — erwards 


7 Vallombroſa, who _ mas $1 _ 
Converts, diftinguiſh'd by their State from the 
—＋. the Choir, — were then either Clerks, or capa- 


ing ſo. 
EK. CoNvxxfrr. 
Convex Marror. See Jagen. 
Nvkx Lens. LEX. 


ox, and LENS. 


A Convex Mirror repreſents its Images ſmaller than the 
Objects; as a concave one repreſents em larger: A convex 
Minor reflects the Rays from it, diverging ; and therefore 


Convexo-Convex ; or tis plain on one Side and convex on the 
other, called a Plano - Cnuev : or concave on one fide and 
convex on the other, called a Convexo-Concave, or Concavo- 
Convex, as the one or the other Surface prevails ; 7. e. as this 
or that is a Portion of a ſmaller Sphere. 

All Convex Lenſes inflect the Rays of Light in their Paſ- 
ſage, i. e. ſend them out from their convex Surface converg- 
ing; ſo as that they concur in a Point, or Focus. See Con- 
VERGENT, | | 

Hence, all Convex Lenſes magnify, 7. e. repreſent their 
Images larger than their Objects; and this the more, as 
they are Portions of ſmaller Spheres. See LENS, RxrxAc- 


ion, ec. I, 


CONVEYANCE, in Law, a Deed, or Inſtrument, by 


which Lands, 8c. are convey'd, or made over by the Pro- 


prictor, or Owner thereof, to ſome other Perſon. See DzzD. 
CONVICT, in Common Law, is one that is found guilty 
of an Offence, by the Verdi& of a Jury. See CRIAINATL, 
Va pier, ègc. 
According to Crompron, a Perſon is alſo a Convict, or ſaid 
to be cited, when, after having been outlawed, he ap- 
pears and confeſſes. See Ovrrawny. 


, Sumer and Attainder are frequently confounded. See 


A Cmitt Recuſant, is he who has been legally preſented, 
pond, and convitt for refuſing to come to Church to hear 
„mmon Prayer, according to the Statutes 1 and 23 
Elz. and 3 Fac. I. | 
tho bis i commonly underſtood to be a Popiſh Recuſant ; 
A. others that refuſe coming to Church on the ſame 
e are as properly denominated Recuſants. Sce Rx- 
cONVICTION, in Theology, the firſt degree of Repen- 
e 1 tops the Sinner becomes ſenſible of his Guilt, of 
e Rr, ure of Sin, and the danger of his own ways. 
© ENTANCE, | 
-ICTI0N, in Law. See Cox vie 
0 n - See Convicr. 
Nn M, Banquet, in our antient Cuſtoms and 
Procuratia' lignifies the ſame Thing among the Laity, as 


among the Clergy ; vis. when the Tenant is 


Oblj , . 
for de atme of his Tenure, to provide Meat and Drink 
once or oftner in the Year. 


e 
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CONVOCATION, a , National. Syned,. or genetal Af- 
ſembly of the Clergy ; ſummon'd by the King's Writ to 
conſult of the more weighty Affairs of the Church; as oft as a 
Parliament is convok'd to conſult of thoſe of the State. See 
SynopD, CLERGY, Oc. 5 RW 

The King's Writ is directed to the Archbiſhop of each 
Province, requiring him to ſummon all Biſhops, Deans, 
Archdeacons, Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, &&c, 

Upon which, the Archbiſhop directs bis Mandate to his 
Dean Provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily.; then ng 
him, in like manner, to cite all the Biſhops, Deans, Cc. an 
all the Clergy of his Province; but direQing, withal, that one 
Proctor ſent for each Cathedral and Collegiate Church; 
and two for the Body of the inferior Clergy of each Dioceſs 
may ſuffice : Which the Dean accordingly does. 

The Place where the Convocation of the Province of Can- 
terbuny has been uſually held is St. Paul's Church; whence, 
of late, they have been prorogu'd to St. Peter's in Weſtmin- 


ter, in the Chapel of Henry VII. or the Zeruſalem-Cham- 


ber, were there is an upper and lower Houſe. . 

The higher Houſe, in the Province of Canterbury, con- 
fiſts of 22 Biſhops, whereof the Archbiſhop is Prefident ; 
all, at the opening of a Convocation, in their ſcarlet Robes 
and Hoods. 

The lower Houſe confifts of 22 Deans, 24 Prebendaries, 
8 Archdeacons, and 44 Clerks, repreſenting the Dioceſan 

ergy. It ö 

Things are firſt uſually 'd in. the upper Houſe ; 
then communicated to the lower. All the Members of both 
Houſes have the ſame Privileges for themſclves and menial 
Servants as the Members of Parliament have. See Parti a- 
MENT. 

The Archbiſhop of Tork, at the ſame Time, holds a Con- 
vocation of the Clergy of his Province, after the like man- 
ner, at Tork; and, by conſtant correſpondence, debates and 
concludes of the ſame Matters as are debated by that of 
Canterbury. Not that the Northern Province is oblig'd to 
follow what the Southern one does. Sce PROLOcurTroR. 

The Ergli/F Clergy, antiently, had their Repreſentatives 
in the lower Houſe of Parliament; as appears by the Re- 
cord much priz'd by my Lord Coke. | 

CONVOLUTION, a winding or turning Motion, proper 
to the Trunks of fome Plants; as the Convolunmiæ, or Bind- 
weeds, and the Claſpers of Vines, and Briony. 

Dr. Grew thinks, that all thoſe Plants whoſe Roots are 


_ twiſted, have ſuch a Convolution: and he aſſigns two great 
-efficierit Cauſes of this winding Motion, the Sun and the 


It is very eaſy to try whether there be any ſuch Convolu- 
tion or not in the Trunks of Plants ; which may be done, as 
he hints, by tying a little bit of Paper to any of the Bran- 
ches which are exactly North, South, Cc. and then ſeeing 
whether it will change its Poſition or not, in reſpect of the 
Point of the Compaſs. 7 1 

CONVOY, Efeort, a Sea Term, enn dine one or more 
Veſſels of War, intruſted with the Conducting of a Fleet of 
Merchants; ſerving as a Watch, and a Shelter from the In- 
ſults of the Enemies of the State, or of Pirates. See Escok r, 
and ConstrRve, . 02% 2d in. wid. 
The Word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of Military Affairs by 
Land; where it fignifies a Body of Forces ſent to. guard a 
Supply of Provifions, Arms, Ammunition, or the like, go- 
ing to a Camp, or the like. 

-CONUSANCE. : Gee S COGKNISANCE, 

CON USOR. es 2 Coonicos. 

CONVULSION, Spaſmus, in Medicine, a continued in- 
voluntary Contraction of ſome Parts of the Body otherwiſe 
accuſtom'd to move according to the Direction of the Will. 
See SPASMUS. | 


It owes its Origin to a Contraction of the Muſcles of 


the Part, occafion'd by a too copious and violent influx of the 
nervous Juice: Of theſe may be infinite Cauſes in the Blood, 
Arteries, Meninges, Brain, Nerves, Muſcles, Cranium, Ec. 
See ConTR ACTION, 

If the Convulſion be univerſal, attended with violent Mo- 
tions, foaming at the Mouth, and periodical; it is uſually 
called the Epilepſy. See ErILETSv. 


The uſual Evacuations and Medicines proper for the Cure. 


of Convulſions, are Phlebotomy, Emeticks, Catharticks, E/if- 
paſticks, and proper Cephalicks ; as Sal. Volat. Olecſ Spirit 
of Lavender, Spirit of Haritſhorn, Tinfure of Caſtor, Cin- 
nabar of Antimony, Caſſuminor Root, Valerian Root, Vo- 
latile Salt of Amber, &c. given in different forms. 

In periodical univerſal Convu{/ors, a Salivation ſometimes 
anſwers, after other Courſes have fail'd. | 

Women and Children are particularly liable to Convul- 
fions : Women after Delivery; as upon a Stoppage of the 
Lochia, or a violent Extraction of the Placenta. See Con- 
VULSIVE. 
_ CONVUTLSIVE, in Medicine, is applied to thoſe Mo- 
tions which, naturally, ſhould depend on the Will; but 
which, by ſome external 2 become involuntary. | 

000 A 
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A Convul/ive Motion, is a Contraction made by Fits and 
Intervals ; wherein it differs from a Convulſſon, which is a 


continued ContraQion. 


Convulſiue Motions ariſe from a Diſorder in the Origin of 
the Nerves, A Convulſive Tenſion of the Solids, is one of 


the 122 Cauſes which deſtroy the Equilibrium that 
Fae: d obtain between the Solids and the Fluids. Journ. de 
rav. | 

Convorsrvs is alſo uſed for any Thing that occaſions 


Convnl/ion, or a Convulſive Motion. N 
Thus, Wounds of Nerves are ſaid to be Convulſive; white 


Hellebore is Convuſſive. 

Children are very liable to Convulſive Diſorders from va- 
rious Cauſes; as Repletion, curdling of the Blood in the 
Stomach or inteſtines, Worms, Dentition, Sc. See CniL- 


DREN, Worms, DEN TITION, Gc. | 
The Cramp is a Convul/ive Contraction of ſome muſcular 


Part of the Body. See Cx Aur. | 

COOK-ROOM, in a Ship, is where the Cook and the 
Mate dreſs and deliver out the Meat, Sc. 

COOLERS, in Medicine, Remedies ſo call'd ; which 
may be confider'd under theſe two Divifions : 1ft, Thoſe 
which produce an immediate Senſe of Cold ; which are ſuch 
as have their Parts in leſs Motion than thoſe of the Organs 
of Feeling. See Cor p. | 

2dly, Such as by a particular Viſcidity, or Groſſneſs of 
Parts, give a greater Confiſtency to the Animal Fluids than 
they had belies ; whereby they are diſabled from moving 
ſo faſt, and will therefore have leſs of that inteſtine Force on 
which their Heat depends. See CAL DU. 

Of the former Kind are Fruits, and acid Liquors ; to the 
__ belong Cucumbers, and all Subſtances producing Vit- 
cidity. 

COOM, a Term for Soot that gathers over an Oven's 
Mouth ; and alſo-for what works out of the Wheels of Car- 
riages. 
| Tis is ſometimes uſed in Medicine, infus'd in Wine with 
other Ingredients, as an Antihyſterick, and againſt Palpita- 
tions of the Heart, c. See Soor. | f 

The Spirit of Soot is alſo uſed for the ſame Intentions, 
and in Cephalick Caſes. | 

COOMB, or COMB of Corn, is a dry Meaſure, contain- 

four Buſhels, or half a Quarter. See MAsURE; ſee 


in | 
allo Bus RET, £9c. 


* 


f 
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COORDINATE, ſomething of equal Order, Rank, or 


Degree with another. | 
' COORDINATION, in reſpect of Cauſes, is an Order of 
Cauſes, wherein ſeveral, of the ſame Kind, Order, and 


Tendency, concur to the Production of the ſame Effect. 
See CA us. | 

COPAL, a Gum, of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling that 
of Incenſe ; brought from NewSpain, where it oozes out from 
Incifions made in the Bark of a large Tree; much after the 
manner in which the Vine yields its Water, when cut in the 
Spring. See Gum. | 

The Indians uſe it to burn on their Altars: Among the 
Europeans, it is uſed in Diſeaſes of the Heart. Tis very 
rare : when good, 'tis of a fine tranſparent yellow ; and 
melts eafily, either in the Mouth or Fire. 

In defect of this is brought another Kind from the Antil- 
les, which is almoſt the only one known among the Pruggiſts. 
Its chief Conſumption is in the making of Varniſh. See 
VARNISH. 178 

COPARCEN ERS, or Parceners, 7 CO PARTNERS, 
and Partners, are ſuch as have equal Portions in the Inhe- 
ritance of their Anceſtor. See PAAcxxXERS. 

Parceners are ſo either by Lam or Cuſtom. Parceners 
by Law, are the Iflue Female; which, in default of a Male 
Heir, come equally to the Lands of their Anceſtor. 

Parceners by Cuſtom, are thoſe who by ſome peculiar 
Cuſtom of the Country, challenge equal Parts in ſuch 
Lands; as in Kent, by the Cuſtom of Gavelkind. See Ga- 


VELEIND. 


A The Crown of England is not ſubject to Coparceny. See 
ROWN. 

COPARCENY, or COPARSENY, the Share or Quota 
of a Coparcener. See CopaRcENnts. 

COPE, an Ecclefiaſtical Ornament, uſually wore by Chan- 
tors and Sub-Chantors, when they officiate in Solemnity. See 
CHANTOR. 

"Tis alſo wore by the Romiſh Biſhops and other Ordinaries : 
It reaches from the Shoulders to the Feet. The Antients 
called it Pluvial. | | 

F. Martin's Cor x, was a Relick, formerly in great Eſteem 
amons the French Kings ; and carried with them to War 
as their Standard. See Cyarzr, and CHATLAIN. 

COPERNICAN Siſtem, or Hypotheſis, is the Syſtem of 
the World, wherein the Sun is ſuppos'd at reſt in the Centre; 
and the Planets, with the Earth, to deſcribe Ellipſes round 
him. Sce SYSTEM, 

The Heavens and" Stars are here ſuppos'd at reſt ; and 
that diurnal Motion which they appear to have from Eaſt 
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to Weſt, is imputed to the Earth's Moti | 
See ron ag STAR, Sc. bon komm Wet ny 

This Syſtem was aſſerted by many of the Ang 
p_y Ecphantes, Seleucus, Ariſtare SIN 3 * 
Plato, and Pythagoras ; from whom it was any... "May 
minated the Pyrhagoric Syſtem. See Pyry — ders. 

It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his Worn 
rum arene numero ; but after him it became © Trang. 
even forgotten, for many Ages; till about Bleed, 2a 
when N. Copernicus reviv'd it; from whom Tean 
Name of the Copernican Syſtem. b wal 

Nich. Copernicus, now a Name ſo popular 
Thorn, in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the Lear n 7b born a 
Junctinus, or 1473 according to Meſtlings. Af <carding 10 
domeſtick Education, he was ſent to the Univer the dul 
cow ; where he applied himſelf to Philoſoph N Cre 
and at length commenced Doctor in Medicine I 4 Wh, 
time, having a ſtrong Propenſity to Mathematict © men 
gently attended the res of Albert. * Ui 
even learnt of him at home. After he had here an," 
the Uſe of the Aſtrolabe, and was entering u nin 
my, he took Regiomontanus for his Guide : 1 Altos, 
thro' all the Mathematicks of the Age, yet he ſeen 
taken with Perſpective; on occafion whereof he *. 
ing, in which he is ſaid to have excell'd. When z ** 
of age, being at Houloagn, he became acquainted wk ein 
eminent Mathematician Dom. Maria Ferrarienſs that 
was admitted to ſhare with him in making of Afton! 1 
Obſervations. Here, in the Year 149), Copernicus fg c 
ſery'd an Occultation of Palilicium by the Moon, ob 
on to Rome, he taught publickly, and made ſome De. 
8 CE Cn at his return to Cracow was & 

anon of the Church of Vermelandt, or Ermel; 

_ Moos uf nos = Ermelond, ud u 
The Courſe he took in proſecuting Aſtrono ; 
render'd his Name — is as follows: Ok 
the Aſtronomers of thoſe Times were gravell'd to ma * 

Planets move equably in cireular Orbits, vis. to ſu 
'em to move, not about their own Centre, but that 5 
Equant; and that they could no way make out a tolerably 
regular Syſtem, out of all their Shifts and Hypotheſes ; Hs 
refolv'd to try what he could do. With this View be de. 
rus'd the Writings of all the Philoſophers and Aft” 
extant ; and pick d out of each what appear d probable and 
elegant. In this Review he was chiefly taken with two al- 
molt fimilar Opinions; (the one attributed to Martianu C4 
ella, the other to Apollonius Pergeus :) which give a 
good Account of the Motions of Venus and Mercury ul 
explain the Cauſe of their Directions, Stations, and Retro. 

dations very happily : The latter, withal, performing the 

ame in the three ſuperior Planets. - But, then, in both 
theſe Hypotheſes, the Earth being ſuppos'd the Centre; C6 
pernicus choſe rather to adopt the Opinion of the Pythags 
reans ; to remove the Earth out of the Centre of the World, 
and to give it, not only a diurnal Motion round its ow 
Axis; but alſo an annual one round the Sun. 

On this Footing he began to obſerve, calculate, compare, 
Sc. and at length, after a long ſolicitous Diſquiſition, 
himſelf in a Condition to account for the Phenomena and 
Motions of all the Planets ; and to make an orderly Ar 
rangement, or Diſpoſition of the whole Heavens; * 
nothing could be alter'd, or diſplac'd, without btinging ibe 
laſt Confuſion into the whole. es | 

Theſe Things he began to write down about the Year 
1507. He then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome ner 
Apparatus; particularly a Parallactick Inſtrument, and ſome 
Ptolemaic Rulers, wherewith to obſerve the Altitude of the 
Stars, and determine the Periods of the Sun and Moon: 
And without other Means, compoſed his fix Books 4 0: 
bium Cæleſtium Revolutionibus ; containing the Whole of 
Aftronomy, deliver d after the Example of Ptolemy, in the 
Geometrical Method. We have already obſerv'd that be 
began it in 1505; He finiſh'd it in 1530. Five Years aer 
he poliſh'd and improv'd it. He died of a Dyſenter), 

a Palſy on his right Side, in the Year 1543. : 

See the Order, and Diſpoſition of the heavenly Bodies 1 
laid down by him, compar'd with thoſe in the other 95 
tems, under the Head Sys TR. 5 . 

COPERNICUS, is the Name of an Aſtronomical la 
ment, contriv'd by Mr. V hiſton, for the Calculation and 
Exhibition of Eclipſes, and of the Motions of the Planets, 
both Primary and Secondary, &9c. J A 

It was ſo call'd by the Inventor, as being built on the 
pernican Syſtem ; or as repreſenting the Heavenly Bodies 
agreeably thereto. 

"It confiſts of ſeveral concentrical Circles of Wood; 55 
which are inſcrib'd Numbers, transfer d thither owes 
Aſtronomical Tables: By the various Diſpoſition of 4 a | 
Circles, which are made ſo as to flide within each Pp Pl, 
Queſtions are ſoly'd ; and thus long Calculations ade 
and the Work of many Hours brought into a few Miau 
1 For 


ing turn ted thro 2 8! ſs Plane, mark'd out into concen- 
%; Ps — igits of the Eclipſe ; and thus is 
G 


2 lulrument not being very common, a particular De- 
| Gon were ſuperfluous. 


explain it a Name iven to the Chriſtians of 
CGI, of nn of . Geo Jaconints. 
At; * * are extremely divided about the Origin and 
The \ 

ra 


of the Word: ſome write it Gopbti, and others 
opbre, 


511 ite. 
| Chris Cans Cophti from Cophtæ, an antient- 


Nals ;, the Metropolis of the Thebaide. 
ecebrared be che 1 —— and las, that the Word 
curly iges cut, and circumciſeu; and was given theſe 
Mahometans, by way of Reproach, in regard 
weir Practice of Circumciſing : But P. Sollier, another 


ſuit, refutes this Opinion. Scaliger afterwards changed 
Clult, 
i 0 a 


„that the n antiently called their Country 
0 


gab. 

Al * egos P. Sollier rejects, on this Principle, 
it were they true, all the Egyptians ought equally to be 
led Cophti z whereas, in effect, none but the Chriſtians, 
J among thoſe none but the Zacobines bear the Name; the 

/-lcbites not being comprehended under it. 
Hence he chuſes to derive the Word from the Name Fin 
ob- 


Hierarchy of the Cophri, they have a Patriarch, 
hr) 0 fs Ti * Tran Alexandria : 


ard to the Religious, comprehends the Degree and Func- 
ons of Arch-Prieſts. By a Cuſtom of 600 Years landing, if 

Prieſt elected Biſhop be not already Archimandrite, the 
Dignity muſt be confer'd on him before Epiſcopal Ordination. 
The ſecond Perſon among the Clergy, after the Pa- 
arch, is the Titular Patriarch of Zeruſalem, who alſo re- 
ides at Cairo, by reaſon of the few Cophti at Feruſalem ; 
els, in effect, little more than Biſhop of Cairo: only he 
bes to Jeruſalem every Eaſter, and viſits ſome other Places 
| Paleſtine near Egypt, which own his Juriſdiction. To 
um belongs the Government of the Cophtic Church, during 
be Vacancy of the Patriarchal See. | | 
Jo be elected Patriarch, tis neceſſary the Perſon have 
ved all his Life in Continence ; and even that he be a 
virgin: Iis he confers the Biſhopricks. To be elected Bi- 
bop, the Perſon muſt be in the Celibate; or, if he have 
deen married, it muſt not be above once. 

The Priefts and inferior Miniſters are allow'd to be married 
fore Ordination; but are not oblig'd to it, as Ludolphus 
viſtakenly obſerves. They have an Infinity of Deacons, 
nc even confer the Dignity frequently on Children. None 
but the loweſt Rank among the People commence Eccleſiaſ- 


em: Yet the Reſpect roy i 
ery extraordinary pect of the Laity towards the Clergy is 
% cir Office is longer than the Roman Office, and never 
10 des in any thing: They have three Liturgies, which 
N occafionally. „„ 
1 * A Life is of great Eſteem among the Cophri : 
Tl ited into it, there is requir'd the Conſent of the 
Wis The Religious Cophti make a Vow of perpetual 
iy i Dieners the World, and live with great Auſte- 
nd 2 2 They are oblig'd to ſleep in their Cloths 
roſtrato rings, on a Matt ftretch'd on the Ground; and to 
"Tae g emſelves every Evening 150 times, with their 
al Wer realt on the Ground, They are all, both Men 
% SE the Scum of the People ; and live on Alms, 
Widows r. te Are properly Hoſpitals ; and few enter but 
f. Rag, od to Begpary, | 

176 reduces the Errors and Opinions of the Co bei 
: Iſt, That they put away their 

- 


— its Axis, the Light of the Sun, or a Can- 


5; whence ariſes that exceſſive Ignorance found among 


— ,. . — — — — 
7 7 - | 


| \ 


Wives, and eſpouſe others. while the firſt ate living, 2d; 
That they have ſeven Sacraments, viz. Baptiſm, the Eu- 
chariſt, Confirmation, Ordination, Faith, Faſting, and Pray- 
er. zd, That they deny the Holy Spirit to proceed from the 
Son. 4th, That they only allow of three Occumenical 
Councils ; that of Nice, Conſtantinople, and Epheſus. 5th, 
That they only allow of one Nature, Will, and Action in Jeſus 
Chriſt after the Union of the Humanity with the Divinity. 

For their Errors in Diſcipline, they may be reduced, Ard. 
To the Practice of circumcifing their Children before Bap- 
tiſm, which has obtain'd among em from the XIIth Cen- 
tury. 2d, To their ordaining Deacons at five Years of Age. 
3d, To their allowing of Marriage in the ſecond Degree. 
4th, To their forbearing to eat Blood: To which ſome add 
their Belief of a Baptiſm by Fire, which they confer by 
applying a hot Iron to their Forehead or Cheeks. 

thers palliate theſe Errors, and ſhew that many of em 
are rather Abuſes of particular Perſons, than ines of 
the Sect. This ſeems to be the Caſe with regard to their 
Polyganiy, eating of Blood, marrying in the ſecond Degree, 
and the Baptiſm of Fire: For Circumcifion, it is not prac- 
tis'd as a Ceremony of Religion ; nor as of any divine Ap- 
pointment, but merely as a Cuſtom which they derive from 
the [/bmaclites ; and which, perhaps, may have had its Ori- 
gin from a View to Health and Decency in thoſe hot Coun- 
tries. See CIRcuucis io. 

The Cophti, in different Times, have made ſeveral Re- 
unions with the Zatins ; but always in Appearance only, and 
under ſome Neceſſity of their Afflirs. In the Time of Pope 
Paul IV. a Syrian was diſpatch'd to Rome from the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, with Letters to that Pope; wherein 
he acknowledg'd his Authority, and promis'd Obedience 5 
defiring a Perſon might be diſpatch'd to Alexandria, to treat 
about a Re-union of his Church to that at Rome : purſuant 
to which, Pius IV. Succeſſor to Paul, choſe F. Roderic; a 
Jo whom he diſpatch'd in 1561, in Quality of Apoſto- 

cal Nuntio. | 

But the Jeſuit, upon a Conference with two Cophti depu- 
ted for that Purpoſe by the Patriarch, was made to know; 
that the Titles of Pather of Fathers, Paſtor of Paſtors, 
and Maſter of all Churches, which the Patriarch had be- 
ſtow'd on the Pope in his Letters, were mere Matters of 


_ Civility and Compliment ; and that it was in this manner 


the Patriarch us'd to wfite to his Friends : They added, that 
fince the Council of Chalcedon, and the Eftabliſhment of 
different Patriarchs independent of one another; each was 
Chief and Maſter of his own Church. This was the Anſwer 
the Patriarch gave the Pope, after he had receiv'd a Sum of 


3 Money remitted to him from Rome, by the Hands of the 


COPHTIC, or COPTIC Language, the Language of the 


Cophti. This is the antient Language of the Zgyprians, mix d 


with a great deal of Greek; the Characters it is written in 
being all Greek. See Corn Ti, and Lancuacs. 

F. Kircher is the firſt who publiſh'd a Grammar and Vo- 
cabulary thereof. There is not known any Book extant in 
the Cophtic, except Tranſlations of the Holy Scripture, or 
of Eccleſiaſtic Offices; or others that have relation thereto, 
as Dictionaties, Sc. See BIBLk. | 5 
The antient Cophric is now no longer found, but in their 
Books: The Language they now uſe throughout the Country 
is Arabic. TONS , 

The old Copheic, which Kircher maintains to be a Mo- 
ther Tongue, and independent of all others, has been much 
alter'd by the Greek : For befides that it retains all irs Cha- 


raters, with a very little Variation, a great number of the 


Words are pure Greek. | | 
Voſſius, indeed, aſſerts that there was no Cophtic Language 
till Ryyt became ſubje& to the Arabs. The Language, ac- 
cording to him, is a Mixture of Greek and Arabic : the ve- 
ry Name thereof not being in the World till after the Arabs 
were Maſters of the Country. But this, M. S mon obſerves, 
proves nothing; except that what was antiently call'd Egyp- 
tian, has ſince by the Arabs been call'd Cophric, by a Cor- 
ruption of Speech. There are, tis true, Arabic Words in 
the Cophtic; yet this by no means proves but that there 
was a Language before that time, either Cophtic or Egyp- 
tian. Pietro de la Valle obſerves, that the Cophti bave en- 


tirely loſt their antient Tongue; that tis now no longer un- 


derſtood among em; that they have nothing extant there- 
in but ſome ſacred Books; and that they ſtill ſay Maſs in it, 
— * hanno in eſſa alcuni libri ſacri, dicendo ancora la 
maſſa in quella lingua. 

All their other Books ha ve been tranſlated into the Arabic, 
which is their . Tongue; which has occaſion'd the 
Originals to be loſt: Tis added, that they rehearſe the 
Epiſtles and Goſpels in the Maſs twice; once in Arabic, and 


once in Cophtic. 


Indeed, if we believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophri ſay Maſs in 
Arabic, all but the Epiſtles and Goſpels, which they re- 
hearſe both in that and Cophtic; La Maſſa celebrano in lin- 

gus 


CoD 


zna Arabica, eccetto Þ Evangelio & alcnne altre toſe che ſof- 
gliano leegere nella lingua Copta & Arabs, 
COPIA Libelli deliberanda, a Writ which lies in Caſe 
where a Man cannot get the Copy of a Libel at the Hands 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Judge. ; 
COPIATE, under the Weſtern Empire, a Grave-aigger. 
In the firſt Ages of the Church, there were Clerks del- 
tin'd for this Employment. In 357, Conſtantine made a 
Law in favour of the Prieſts Copjates, i. e. of thoſe who had 
the Care of Interrment; whereby he exempts em from the 


Luſtral Contribution which all other Traders paid. 
It was under him that they firſt began to be called Co- 


piates, 9. d. Clerks deſtin'd for bodily labour, from ar, 
of rere, ſcinds, cœdo, ferio. Before that Time they were 
called Decani and Lecticarii; perhaps, becauſe they were 
divided by Decads or Tens, each whereof had a Bier or 
Littre for the Carriage of the dead Bodies. See Dxcanvs, 


and LzcricAaRivs. \ 
Their Place among the Clerks, was the next in order 


before the Chantors. 

COPING of a Wall, the Top or Cover of a Wall, made 

ſloping to carry off the wet. See Warr, 3 

oPING over, in Carpentry, a fort of hanging over, not 
ſquare to its upright, but bevelling on its under Side till it 
end in an Edpe. 
COPIVI, GAPIVI, COPAYBA or CUPAYBA, a Balm 
or Balſam, oozing out of Inciſions made in a Tree of Braſil; 
not taken notice of but by very late Writers ; at leaſt, not 
under this Name. See BALM. 
It is of @ thinner Confiſtence than common Turpentine, 

but much more fragrant and deterſive. It n 
quick in paſſing off by Urine, and mightily cleanſeth thoſe 
4 by which it has obtain'd very much in Gonor- 
rhæas, Seminal Weakneſſes, the Whites, and all Obſtruc- 
tions, and Ulcerations of thoſe Parts. It is likewiſe a pow- 
erful Balſamick, and good in many Diſtempers of the Breaſt, 
eſpecially Catarrhs, tickling Coughs, ſpitting of Blood, c. 
In Dyſenteries and Diarrhzas of long continuance, where the 
Mucus that lines the Inteſtines is, by the Acrimony of the 
Humours abraded, it is of great ſervice in ſupplying its Place 
by its balſamick quality, It mixes intimately with the Yolk 
of an Egg. 

Tay Fews uſe it to ſtop the Flux of Blood after Circum- 
ciſion. 5 
COPPEL, COPEL, or CUPPEL, call'd alſo Teſt, a Veſ- 
2 uſed by Refiners and Eſſayiſts, to try and purify their 

etals. | 

The Coppel of Effay, is a little flat Veſſel, compos'd of 
Vine Aſhes, and Bones of Sheeps Feet, calcin'd and lixi- 
viated, to ſeparate the Salts, which would otherwiſe make it 


. crackle. At the bottom of the Veſſel is a little Cavity fill'd 


with a kind of white Varniſh, compos'd of Hartſhorn or of 
Bones of Pike, calcin'd and diluted in Water: the Uſe of 
this Liquor is, that the Gold or Silver to be eflay'd may be 
more conveniently lodg'd, and that the Button of the Eſſay 
may be ſeparated the more eaſily. See Ess AT. | 
Note, Tho Metals may be tried otherwiſe than by Cop- 


Feling : and tho the Touchſtone, Graver, Sc. are of ſome 


ſervice to the Goldſmith in judging of their Purity; yet, 'tis 
certain, without the Coppel tis difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, 
to know their preciſe degree of Purity. 

The Refiner's Coppel, is a large Free-ſtone Veſſel, lined 


withinfide with a kind of Plaſter made of Aſhes well lixi- 
viated, cleans'd, dry'd, beaten and fifted. —_ 


In this Kind of Coppel it is that the Refiners purify their 


Gold and Silver, by adding Lead to it, and expoſing the 


whole to a violent Fire. See REFINING. 


COPPER, a hard, dry, heavy, ductile Metal; found in 


Mines, in ſeveral Parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in 
Sweden, See METAL. | 


Copper is of all Metals the moſt ductile and malleable af- 


ter Gold and Silver; and abounds much in Vitriol and Sul- 
phur. See VIrTRIOL, Oc. . 


The Chymiſts call it Venus; as ſuppoſing it to have ſome 


more immediate Relation to that Planet. See Vznvs. 


By an Analyſis it appears compos'd of a Sulphur ill di- 


geſted, a yellowiſh Mercury, and a red Salt. 


"Tis found both in Duſt and in Stones, each of which are 


firſt well waſh'd, to ſeparate em from the Earth wherewith 
they are mix'd. In this State tis call'd Virgin Copper. 


After waſhing 'tis melted, and the melted Matter run into 


a kind of Molds, to form large Blocks, by ſome call'd Sal. 


lour an 


Co melted together with 22 or 23 P 


uintal, makes Bell Metal. See B Ounds of fine x 
5 melted with Calamine, duni fn N 
qui 


makes Braſs. See CaLamins. th 
Copper and Braſs melted in equal Quantiti 
the French call Bronze, uſed for Figures, gan. make h 


wh 10-11 i tatues Be. 8. 
opfer turns white by an Unction of Spi n 

8 Pliny ſays there is a Copp r Wine ad 
found underneath the Silver Mines. urally wir, 


ger makes the prevailing Ingredient, 
The Chymiſts call Saffron of Copper, or 8 
a Preparation of Copper Plates ſtratiſy'd with eg wenn 
Salt, in a Crucible; after having extinguiſh's dert 
ter, and 1 'em with Iron Bruſhes This 80 n My. 
very red, and is uſed in Emplaiſters to mundif Wo affton z 
Ulcers. See Crocus. unds an 
Some Chymiſts have pretended that the Spirit of 
was areal Alkaheſt, capable of diſſolving wholly Peark (. 


rals, Crabs Eyes, Oc. without any Diminution of its force 


but Experience has ſhewn the contrary, See 

2 Cal of _ _ = Uſtum, and —— 
Saffron of Venus, is nothing but Copper calcin'd iu a . 
Fire. 25 — mah? no! = a with * 

Verdigreaſe is a Ruſt of Copper. See VERDI 

M. Barber obſerves, that the Geioking of acid Darv 
out of common Silver Plate, is very unwholeſom, b * 
. of Copper therein; much more out 5 Veſſc of 

The Indian Phyficians are faid to ſer a great Value g 
Talc and yellow Copper; which, they ſay, conſume the 
moſt viſcid Humours, and removes the mot obſtinate Ol. 
ſtructions. 

_ COPPERAS, or COPERAS, a Mineral, form 'd in (4, 
n and which is properly a Kind of Vitriol, $ 

ITRIOL, 

Copperas is purify'd and prepar'd in the ſame manner 
Alle end” ee by 1 aſſing thro' ſeveral Wa 
till it be wholly reduced to Cryſtal. See Sar. 

Some make Copperas to be the Chalcitis of the Antieny 
See CHALCITIS. | | | 

But the more common Opinion is, that 'tis rather a Cal. 
canthum, or Vitriol. See CarcanTaum. 

There is Copperas of England, of Piſa, Germany, Cytrn, 
Hungary and Italy, which only differ from each other in Co- 

perfection ; being all the ſame Mineral. 

White Copperas, is the Copperas of Germany, calcin'd, 
laid in Water, thence filtrated, and reduced to Salt ; where- 
of, as it coagulates, they form Cakes of 40 or 50 Pound each; 
ſuch are. thoſe brought from Goſlelar in Saxony. This Sax 
Cofperas, ere it be whiten'd, is of a bluiſh green, clear and 
tranſh arent. ' 

The Engliſh Copperas is of a fine green; that of Gf 
and Hungary a ſky-blue, in Pieces cut like the Point of 
Diamond. That of Piſa and Faly is likewiſe green; ut 
the laſt as tranſparent as Glaſs, ; 

- Copperas is of confiderable uſe in many Preparations; but 
eſpecially in Dying. The Hatters alſo uſe it in their de; 
and this and Galls are the Ingredients that compoſe writing 
Ink. See Inx, c. 1 Te 

The ordinary Fngliſh Copperas is made of a Kind 
Stones found on the Sea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and | 
Weſtward, ordinarily called Gold Stones, from their Colour: 
they abound much with Iron. an 
To prepare the Copperas from them, they are . p 
Heaps or Beds under ground. In proceſs of Time the) wn 
and ferment ; and, by degrees, a Humour diftils out, in 
draining into a Ciſtern, ed boil'd, in the vous 
ſhoots into thoſe Cryſtals we ſee it in. oſt 

The Works at Deprford for making it, are known to 


People. | VS 
Many Chymiſts diſſolve this, and ſhoot it aga 


common Salt of Steel. 


COPPICE, or COPSE, a little Wood, config 0 51 
der-woods ; and may be rais'd both by ſowing and PR" 


See Woop. _ 

COPULA, in Loglick, a Verb that connects . ; 
Terms in a Propoſition, either Negative or Affirman'e: 
A Roſe is ſtwect; where is is the Copula. 


mons, and by others Pigs of Copper. This is the ordinary 
Copper. | 5 | 

To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again 
once or twice; ſome of its coarſe earthy Parts being left at 
each Fuſion, and a Quantity of Tin and Antimony added 
in each. In this State tis call'd Roſe Copper, in Latin Zs 
Peloſum. . | 

Of a Mixture of this and Zapis Calaminaris, is form'd Braſs, 
which the French call yellow Copper, in contradiſtinction to 
Natural Copper, which they call red Copper. See Br Ass. 


COPULATION. See Coirt10N. ich include 
COPULATIVE ®Propo/7tions, are thoſe whic 
ſeveral Subjects, or ſeveral Attributes join'd tage 110 
affirmative or negative Conjunction. See Coxj vs lan beſfſ 
Thus, v. g. Power and Riches don't make 4 : d Nick. 
Where and is the Con junction that couples Power ana 
Conjunction CorvLAaTivt. See e toſs 
COPY, a Minute, Draught, or firſt Deſign o 
ment, to be afterwards pur into form. 


The 


f 
f 


* ————— — — e 0 4 0 Ds 
P * * * 1 


God comes om the Lat Cypis, which was uſed 
o | 

he ſame thing. . Tranſeript of a Writing or Inſtru- 
er is i led for 2 Tru "SatiefaQion of ſome of the 
ment, made 4; or in order to preſerve the Memory 


. 


Such e COPY Ori — Antient Titles do now few of em 
lated WI on in ont Fee | 


Geary, Painting, Draught, Figure, c. See ORr1G1NAL. 
rt 


a is t 
P” Among 1 hi — from. In this Senſe, they ſay, 


is good 
C u kherwiſe. In c 
ther s 1 — produces a ſaleable Book. Vo caſt off 


Copy is © ke a Computation of the Number of 
4 C, a xr will make in print. 
Sheer -HOLD, is a Tenure for which the Tenant has no- 
—. ſhew but the Copy of = Roll made by the Stew- 
ar Court. Sec TENURE. 
ard — 2 the Court is, among other Things, to 
1 and keep a Regiſter of all ſuch Tenants as are ad- 
— "4 to any Parcel of Land, or Tenement belonging to 
the 1 dich T enan 2 — ; A Hou 
which the . 
n Tenure is called a baſe Tenure, becauſe the Tenant 
holds at the Will of the Lord. Fitzherbert ſays, it was 
formerly _ in Villenage ; and that Copy-hold is 
m ame. ; 
1 it is not ſimply at the Lord's Will, but accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Manor; ſo that if the Coꝶy- holder 
goth not break that Cuſtom, and forfeit his Tenure, he 
ſeems not to ſtand at the Lord's Courteſy. : 

Theſe 2 are 2 8 varying in = Point or other 

| in eve anor, See CUSTOM, an ANOR. 
* r upon admittance pay a Fine to the Lord; 
which Fines are in ſome Manors certain, in others not; but 
yet, if the Lord exceeds two Years Value, the Court of 
Chancery, King'+-Bench, \ — 3 _ ſeveral Juriſ- 
ditions, Power to reduce the . C FINE, 

1 Places the Copy- holds are a kind of Inheritance, 
and term d 1 ecauſe _ eu- a oo 
Hold becoming void, the next of BI aying the cuſto- 
— 01 * _—_ an Acre, or 4 like, may not 
be denied his Admiſſion. . 

Some Copy-holders have by Cuſtom the Wood growin 
upon their =—_ Land ; ſome, again, hold by the Verge in 

pon 2 * rg 
antient Demeſne, ſo that tho they hold by Copy, they are 
pet accounted a kind of PFree-holders : Laſtly, ſome others 

old by common Tenure, called mere Copy-hold ; whoſe 
— upon Felony committed, eſcheats to the Lord of the 

anor, | 5 

This is the Land which the Saxons called Folkland, as 
being held /ine ſeripro z in contradiſtinction to Bocklargd, or 
Charter-Land, Terra ex ſeripto, and now Free-Land. See 
CuARTEA-LAND, and FaEE-10LD. 

COPY-HOLDER, is defified by Veſt to be a Perſon ad- 
mitted Tenant of any Lands or Tenements within a Manor, 
ay Þ bing _ w * 5 the Uſe and Cuſtom thereof, 

ave been demiſable to ſuch as will take the ſame by Co 
of Court Roll, according to the Cuſtom of the ſaid 1 

C0. ad Med. Conſumpr. an Abbreviature among Phyfi- 
Walen — the Thing * to be boil'd 7 half + it 

umn d. C. in S. O. Ag. implies it to be boil'd in 
a 8 Quandry of Wane | 7 8 
uin Anatomy. See HEART. 

Con Hyare, in Aſtronomy, a Star of the ſecond Mag- 
nitud 
* G in the Heart of the Conſtellation Hydra; the tat 
A Prolemy's Catalogue; the 11th in Tycho's; and 

© 25th in the Hritannic. dee STAR. 


Its Longitude is 229 57" 59”. its Latitude 229 24, 32" 


om = HvpR a. | 
on Leonis, or Regulus, a Fix'd Star of the firſt Magni- 
tude, in the Conſtellation Leo. See Leo. 15 
K No 2 0, in Aſtronomy, an extra - conſtellated Star in 
— wy Hemiſphere, ſituated between the Coma Bere- 
Kin 0 Urſa Major ; ſo call'd by Dr. Hally in honour of 

ORG See STAR, and ConsTELLATION. 

OBRACHIALIS, a Muſcle which ariſeth from 


t | 
= Proceſſus Coracoides of the Scapula, by a tendinous 


vnning ; and paſſin h ; . 

Agee Pa over the Articulation of the Hume- 
” into * middle and internal Part of that 
Arm ww — the Deltoi des and Supra: ſpinatus, lifes the 

Cay 400 and alone, — outwards. 

hath it Ori HYOIDEUS, in natomy, a Muſcle which 
Plata; or * * pos the Proceſſus Caracoides of the Omo- 
of the ge er, according to Keil, from the upper Edge 


Tn near its Neck; whence aſcending obliquely 


* 
/ 


( 325.) 


COR 
under the Maſtoidæus, it is inſerted>into,.the Os .Hyoides ; 


which it ſerves to pull obliquely'downw See Hxol ons. 
It is alſo called Digaſtricus, as having two Bellies at its 


two Extremities, and a Tendon in the middle, to give room 


for the Paſſage of the Carotid and inner Jugular Artery, 
See Dio As TRI. i 113 21486000 Sana Iran ow 
6 The Word is form'd from Caracoides and Hyoides, the two 
arts. | N 3 
CARACOIDES; in Anatomy, a. Proceſs, ſo call'd from 
its reſembling a Crow's Bill. Sce Przoczss. 
The Caracoides is plac'd in the upper Part of the Neck, 
and projects over the Head of the Bone of the Arm. 
It ſerves to ſtrengthen the Articulation of the Shoulder; 
and gives Origin to one of the Muſcles of the Arm. - 
The Word comes from the Greek xiggt, aeg, corvns, 
and ad, imago. | | | 
CORAL, in Natural Hiſtory, a Production of the Sea, 
rank'd among the Number of Marine Plants. See Prawn. 
This Opinion, which we received from the Antients, is 
now ſo well eftabliſh'd, that all other Sentiments ſeem pre- 
cluded. P. Kircher, that learned Naturaliſt, ſuppoſes en- 
tire Foreſts of it, at the bottom of the Sea; and 7 Tourne- 
fort, that able Botaniſt, maintains that it evidently multi- 
= by Seed; tho neither its Flower nor Grain be known. 
owever, the Count 4e Marſigli has diſcover'd ſome Parts 
therein which ſeem to ſerve the Purpoſe of Grains and 
Flowers. See SxtD, Ec. | 
Coral, then, being eſtabliſh'd a Plant, has, in that Qua- 
lity, Roots, wherewith it is faſten'd to the Rock whereon it 
rows: theſe Roots are cover'd with a; Bark, ſet with ſtarry 
ores, which traverſe 'em from top to bottom. Above the 
Roots is the ligneous or woody Part of the Plant, if we may 
ſo call a Matter that rather ſeems to reſemble Stone than 
Wood. It is divided into Branches like other Plants; hav- 
ing white Streaks therein, which ſeem to repreſent a kind 
of Fibres. The Extremities of the Plant are ſoft, and 
rounded into little Bowls, ordinarily divided into fix Cells, 


fil'd with a Humour ſomewhat like Milk, fatty, ſharp, and 


aſtringent. | * 

La Is that nothing may be wanting to conſtitute a real 
Tree, theſe Bowls are eſteem'd a kind of Pods, or Capſule, 
containing the Seed of the Coral. Tis even ſaid, that in 
what Place, or on what Matter ſoever this Juice be ſhed, it 
carries Fecundity with it, and. produces a Plant of Coral : 
whence it is, that in the Cabinets of the Curious, we find 
ſome of it on dead Mens Skulls, Pieces of Earthen Ware, 
and other Kinds of ſolid Bodies, which Chance and the 
working of the Sea have thrown into ſome of F. Kircher's 
ran, v3 

Coral, M. le Comte de Marſigli obſerves, grows chiefly. in 
Grottos, whoſe Mouth or Aperture is JOSE the South, and 
the Vault, or concave Arch nearly parallel to the Surface of 
the Earth. For its Growth, tis neceflary the Sea be as 

uiet as a Pond: It vegetates the contrary way to all other 

lants ; its Foot adhering to the top of the Grotto, and its 
Branches extending downwards. The Foot takes the exact 
form of the Solid it grows to, and even covers it, like a Plate, 
to a certain extent; which M. e Mar/igli thinks a Proof 
that its Subſtance was originally fluid : And what confirms 
the Thought, is, that the ſame Subſtance ſhall ſometimes 
line the infide of a Shell, which it could never enter bur in 
form of a Fluid. SA | 
. Upon a nice Examen of the ſeveral Parts of Coral, M. de 
Marſigh gathers, that all its Organiſm, with regard to Ve- 
getation, confiſts in its Bark, or Surface ; that the Tubules 


of the Bark filtrate a Juice which fills the Cellules, and 
runs og the Canals as far as the Extremities of the Bran- 


ches; an 


that this Juice being petrify'd, both in the Cells 
encompaſſing the Cyralline Subſtance, and in thoſe of the 
Extremes of the Branches whoſe Subſtance is not yet form'd, 
makes the Plant grow both in height and bulk. See Vzcr- 
TATION, Oc. 

The Antients believ'd that Coral was ſoft while it conti - 
nu'd in the bottom of the Water; and that it only became 
hard and ſolid by the Impreſſion of the Air. But the Mo- 
derns are convinc'd of the contrary from Experience ; and 
know that there was more of Imagination than Truth in the 
Name Gorgonium, which they gave it to ſhew that Me- 
duſa s Head did not convert Objects into Stone, more ſurely 
than Coral was converted as ſoon as it appear'd in the Air. 

There are, properly, but three Kinds of Coral, rea, white, 
and black : The white is the rareſt and moſt eſteem d; but 
*tis the red is ordinarily uſed in Medicine. It muſt be cho- 
ſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a beautiful red, not 
cover'd with any tartareous Matter. 

There is a kind of white Coral pierc'd full of holes, and a 
black Coral, named Antipathes ; appearing of a different 
Nature from the reſt : but theſe are of no uf . 

The Chymiſts draw a magiſterial Tincture from Coral, and 


a Salt. 


Pppp It 


— 5 5 —_— 


It gives Title to an Officinal Compoſition, ca 

Cd fi A 2 wt . 4 28 and 
a on , 

ir ſorm. "But there are few except 


mad into 
thols who — fon of Medicines with Pearls in 'em that 
make uſe hereof. By means of its exceeding hardneſs, it 


tin 


he Virtues attributed to Coral and its Preparations, are 


that it is Cardiac, and therefore 


large Fluxes 
the Finer Albus, and to prevent Miſcarriages; beſide its 


uſe in common as a Teſtaceous 
eaſes, £&c. See CRI DpaENSs Diſeaſes. 


Some alſo attribute to Coral! the immediate topping of 


Blood, the ſecuring of Houſes from Thunderbolts, the keep- 
ing away of evil Spirits, and the promoting of Dentition. 

is added, that Coral appears redder wore on a Man 
than on a Woman; that it becomes pale and livid when 
wore by a fick Perſon ; and that the Changes in the 
Plant correſpond with thoſe in the Diſeaſe. But for theſe, 
and many more Fancies of the ſame kind, Credat Fudeus 
Apella.—Its chief Uſe we know of, is in Chaplets, Beads, 


and other Toys. | 
Con ar Fiſbery. The Time for fiſhing Coral is from 


April to Fuly : 'The Places are the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, 
Coaſts of Africa towards the Baſtion of France, the Iſles 
of Majorca and Corfica, and the Coaſts of Provence and Ca- 
talents. 

The Method of fiſhing is nearly the ſame in all Places: 
That uſed at the Baſtion of France, where there is an eſta- 
bliſh'd Fiſhery, under the Direction of a Company (ſee Com- 
PANY) at Marſeilles, is as follows. 

Seven or eight Men go in a Boat, commanded by the Pa- 
tron or Proprietor ; the Caſter throws his Net, if we may ſo 
call the Machine wherewith he uſes to tear up the Coral from 
the bottom of the Sea; and the other fix manage the Boar. 
The Net is compos'd of two Beams tied acroſs, with a leaden 
Weight to preſs 'em down : To the Beams is faſten'd a 
great quantity of Hemp looſely twiſted round, among which 

ey mix ſome ſtrong Nets. 

In this Condition the Machine is let down into the Sea ; 
and when the Coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſs'd in the 
Hemp and the Nets, draw it out by a Rope ; which they 
unwind according to the Depth, and which ſometimes re- 
quires half a dozen Boats to draw; If the Cord happen to 
break, the Fiſhermen are in great danger of drowning. 

Before the Fiſhers go out, they agree on the Price of the 
Coral, which is ordinarily at the Rate of 45. 64. per Pound. 

When the Fiſhery is over, which in a Seaſon uſuall 
amounts to 25 Quintals of Coral each Boat ; it is divided 
into 13 Parts; the Patron whereof, or Maſter Coraller, has 
four, the Caſter two, and each of the fix Companions one : 
the 13th being reſerv'd for the Company, &c. 

Artificial Cox Ar, is made of Cinnabar well beaten ; a 
Lay whereof is applied on a piece of Wood well dried, and 
138 firſt moiſten'd with Size : The whole is again po- 
iſh'd ; and for varniſh, rubb'd over with the White of an 


Egg. 
CORALLINE, or Sea Moſs, a Plant found adhering to 


Rocks, Shells, and even to Coral. | 
It has no Stem, but its Branches ſhoot immediately out 


of the Root. Its Uſe in Medicine is not very confiderable : 
yet tis ſuppos'd of ſome effect to deſtroy Worms in Chil- 
dren when taken in Pouder ; and is alſo uſed as an Orna- 
ment in Rock-work. 'The beſt is greeniſh ; the worſt aſh- 
colour'd ; the red is not much better. 
CORAM aon Zudice, in Law, is when a Cauſe is brought 
into a Court where the Judges have no Juriſdiction. 
CORBAN, a Scripture Term, fignifying an Oblation, or 
Offering to God on the Altar. See Oxrzxins, Ec. | 
The Word is Hebrew, [37 | 
ConBan is alſo a Ceremony in uſe among the Mahome- 
tans ; yearly perform'd at the foot of Mount Ararat in Ara- 


ia, near Mecca. It conſiſts in ſlaying a great Number of 
Sheep, and diftributing em „ — : 


CORBEILS, in Fortification, little Baſkets, about a Foot 


and an half high, eight Inches broad at the bottom, and 


twelve at the top ; which being fill'd with Earth, are fre- 


quently ſet one againſt another upon the Parapet, or elſe- 


where ; leaving certain Port-holes, from whence to fire upon 
the Enemy under covert, without being ſeen by them. 


CORBEL, in Architecture, the Repreſentation of a 


Baſket, ſometimes ſeen on the Heads of Cariatides. See 


CARIATIDEs. 


The Word is alſo uſed for the Vaſe or Tambour of the 


Corinthian Column; fo call'd from its reſemblance of a Baſ 
ket ; or becauſe it was firſt form'd on the Model of a Baſket. 


See CoR IN THIAN Order. - 


ConBeLr, Cok ITL, or CorBer, is alſo uſed in Rig 


for a ſhort Piece of Timber placed in a Wall, with its En 


| - 
< ot + 6x or eight Inch 

11 0 cking out or eight es, 'ag | 
” Pender of ner of a Shouldering. iece. —_— ſerves TR 


is 2 to take away with it a great deal of the leviga- 
tone, | 


of uſe in Diarrhæas, too 


of the Menſtrua, and Floodings; of ſervice in 
Pouder in Childrens Diſ- 


c OR 


The under Part of the End thus flic king out. 
cut into the form of a Boultin; ſometimes of 5 u meine 
ſometimes of a Face, Oc. according to the Wor Ogire, wy 
cy ; the upper fide _ © and flae may 
heſe Corbels are uſually placed for Strength m 
ly under the Semi- girders of a Platform, and. wediate 
er the Ends of Chamber-Beams: in which nan 
they are commonly placed a Foot or two below pos 
and have a piece of Timber ſtanding upright cloſe” Jen, 
Wall from the Corbel to the Beam. © 0 th 
ConBErL is alſo uſed by ſome Architects for th 
Niches, or hollows left in Walls for Images, x; © bolloy 
_ — ſtand = 8 Sures, or dn. 
RD, or D, an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Th | 
of Hemp, cabled or twiſted together b 
„ I ee ee 
e comes e Greek xen, which un. 
fignifies an Inteſtine, or Gut, whereof C Properly 
See Chop. ; bs 5 be made 
Comp of S. Francis, a kind of Rope adorn'd w. 
wore by the Brothers of the — . du 
of that _ 12 "ou 
Some, as the eliers ins, Minori 
colets wear it white; others, as the Pique — a 
Its defign is to commemorate the Bonds wherewith ſa 
_ was NF 10 1 Je 
e Society of the CorD, includes a great N 
People befide Religious. To obtain i 4 
only oblig'd to ſay five Paters, five Ave Marys and dan 


Patri's, and to wear this Rope, which muſt have been ful 


bleſs'd by the Superiors of the Order. 

Cox of Wood, a certain Quantity of Wood for burnins 
ſo called, becauſe formerly meaſur'd with a Cord. See Me! 
SURE, | 

Tis now meaſur'd between two Stakes of Wood, four Foc 
high, and eight Foot apart. 

Con v-Woog, is properly new Wood; and when brought by 
Water comes aboard a Veſſel, in oppoſition to that-which i 
floated. All burning Wood not exceeding 18 Inches in di 
cumference, is deem d Cora-Woog. . 

Cox, in Geometry, Mufick, Sc. See Cnonb. 

CORDAGE, in the Sea Language, is uſed in general for 
all the Ropes and Cords, big and Imall, uſed in the Rig. 
ging and fitting out of a Veſſel. See RI n-. 
The Word is alſo uſed for the Art of preparing and many 
facturing the Ropes, c. 

The Cordage is ſaid to be baked, when having paßed z 
Stove or other hot Place, tis drain'd of all its Moitture, 

White Cordage, is that not yet pitch'd. Cordage pitch d in 
the Stove, is that which is paſs'd thro' hot Pitch as it come 
out of the Stove, Each A of 8 may take y 
about 20 Pounds of Pitch. The Cordage is ſometimes pitch: 


in the Thread. 
When a Cordage is ſaid to be of fix Inches, 'tis under 


ſtood of fix Inches around, or in Circumference. The Com 
merce of Cordage is very confiderable at Amſterdam: That 
made of Coningsberg Hemp is valued at 20 per Cent. more 
than that of Myſcovy Hemp. They are fold by weight. 

The Number of Ropes requir'd in fitting out of a Veſſe 
is almoſt inconceivable : Each has its particular Name and 
Uſe. See CABLE, HArs ER, Oc. 

The Spaniards make a kind of Shoes of Cordage, which 
they call Alpargates, whereof they uſe great Quantitics at 
home, and yet drive a very conſiderable Commerce to de 
Indies; ſo as to ſend away whole Ship-loads thereof. 

The Indians make their Cordage of the Bark of Cs 
Magnay, and other Trees. 

As to the Strength of Ropes or Cordage, M. Reaun 
takes occaſion, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 1 
confider the Queſtion, whether a Rope com pos d of ferer 
Twiſts or Strands interwoven, v. g. ten, have more force 4 
ſuſtain a Weight, than the ten Twiſts would have ſeparatt!) 
placed parallel over one another: or, which is the » 
thing, whether if each Twiſt be capable of ſuſtaining _ 
weight of a Pound, the whole Cord be able to ſuſtain m 
than ten ? | : « 

There, indeed, appears no great difficulty in the l 
tion; the Evidence ſeems ſtrong on the ſide of the Afra 
tive: For, 1ſt, by Virtue of the Twiſting, the 8 
the Rope is made larger than are thoſe of the ten Tu 5 

ether; but, 'tis apparently by its thickneſs that à Rope 
fallaine a Weight or reſiſts a Fracture. | 4 

2d, Twiſted Strands have not all, as when parallel, * 
tical Direction with regard to the Weight: Several 0 and of 
and even the greateſt Part, have oblique Direc, 45 
conſequence don't bear all the Share of the R_— 
woul 3 bear. *. m_— = — incline 
that are onl $'d with a part of the Load. of 

Hence it Any follow, as the Surplus of the rere 
the Twiſts, might be employ'd in raiſing a larger Weig 


7 
L 


” * 


9 N * < 
9 
. 


i ; that io twiſting the Strands, 
On the * . leſt more looſe 3, and the 
me are heres the former, ſerves to weaken 'em, and 
v Teuto effet of a Weight : Thus they become 
as of it Cain one ſo large. hoſe more lax, on the 
{; able to 4 jn ſome meaſure the Action of the Melght. 
ontrary, ova is diftributed equall on the ten ſup 5 
11 


ual Twiſts 3 4 their Quota, the Weight will act 

mee receive Je ae, and "It born them feſt, as be- 

nc 2 after which it will ee iſpatch the reſt, 
more . Number to oppoſe it. 

Ft bing ig n ha can be _—_ for and againſt the 

This * decide between em M. Reaumur had recourſe 

iſting. 10 t. The Reſult was, that contrary to all Ex- 


Exer ure ill found the twiſting diminiſh'd the Force of 


Hation . , , 1 2 
ſectauon, eaſily infer d, that it diminiſhes it 
he Rope her wy Reh the thicker : For inaſmuch as the 
"ting diminiſhes 3 the more Twiſting the more Dimi- 
wi A 


. all means to be confider'd in calculating 
nbi * Huchines M. Amontons obſerves, in the 
7 W that a Rope is ſo much the more difficult 
— firſt, as it is ſtiffer, and more ſtretch'd by the 
7 oroht it draws. 2d, As it is thicker z and, 3d, as it is to 
— bent; i. e. as it is to be roll'd, for inſtance, into 


ſmaller Gyre. 


jon theſe different Refiſtances increaſe : That ari 
Phe Stiffneſs or Rigidity occaſion d by the Weight whi 
— the Rope, increaſes in proportion to the Weight; and 
bat ariſing from its thickneſs in proportion to their Dia- 
neter. Laftly, that ariſing from the ſmallneſs of the Gyres, 
Pullies about which it is to be wound, is indeed greater 
r ſmaller Circumferences than great ones, but does not in- 
caſe fo much as in the Proportion of thoſe Circumferences. 
On this footing, the Loſs a Machine ſuſtains by the Cord- 
e being eftimated in Pounds ; becomes, as it were, a new 
eight, added to that which the Machine is to raiſe. This 
ugmentation of weight will render the Cords {till the more 
lick: which exceſs is to be computed as before. 
Thus we ſhall have different 
to be added together, as in the Article of Friction, and 
will be ſurprizing to ſee what a Sum they will amount to, 
te FRICTION. | . | 
Where Ropes are us d in a Machine, all the Refiſtance 
ſulting from their ſtiffneſs is to be put together; and all 
hat occaſion d by the Friction; which will make ſo confi- 
erable an Augmentation to the difficulty of the Motion, 
bat a Power which to raiſe a Weight of 3000. Pound, by 
neans of a fix'd and a moveable Pully, needed only 1500 
ound ; muſt, according to M. Amontons have 3942 Pounds, 
n account of the Frictions, and the Reſiſtance of the Cor- 
ge. See RESISTANCE... | 
CORDED, in Heraldry, A Croſs corded, ſome Authors 
ake for a Croſs wound or wrench'd about with Cords : Tho 
thers, with more probability, take it for a Croſs made of 
wo Pieces of Cord. See Cross. | | 
CORDELIER, a Franciſtan, or Religious of the Order 
f 8. Francis. See FRANCISCAN,  _ | 
The Corgeliers are cloth'd in thick grey Cloth, with a 
ttle Cowl, a Chaperon, and Cloke of = ſame ; having 
irdle of Rope or Cord, tied with three Knots, whence the 
ame. See Corp, [ZOE , a 
The Corgeliers are otherwiſe called Minor Friers, their 
mginal Name. The Name Coraelier is ſaid to have been 
- given em in the War of S. Louis againſt the Infidels ; 
| * the Friers Minor having repuls d the Barbarians, 
nd that King having enquir d their Name ; it was anſwer d 
N People corde lies, tied with Ropes. 
- © Cordeliers are, to a Man, profeſs d Sboriſts. See Sco- 
FORDIAL, Cardiac, in Medicine, a comfortative or re- 
C c Remedy, that gives a ſudden Strength and Chear- 
| 2 the Spirits, by raiſing them when depreſs'd by too 
* N the Conſequence of ſome Diſeaſe, or the 
Crdials a& by givi "Ie | 
| giving a Springineſs and Force to the Fi- 
l üs ſome of Row 1 — directly enterin 
ür or Pores of the Nerves and fine Veſſels, and 15 
The, Grey with the Fluids, 
oben dio ** of the Particles of the Spirit of Lavender, 
* 9 into Sugar and taken, are ſuppos d to enter the 
5 ot the Palate directiy. Spirituous Li B 
ly, Cinnamon War. _ y. Spirituous Liquors, as Bran- 
lar an the Falte: © o. are ſuppos'd alſo to act imme- 
de Stomach, and © but eſpecially on the nervous Coat of 
iti; by art ot by the common Current of the Circu- 
/ Which means they often prove an immediate 


U 
U 


uid, 8. , Where the Circulation of the Blood is lan- 
U Volatile Oleoſum, or Spirit of Hartſhorn dropt in 
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Compoſitions; the four Cordial F 


71 Reſiſtance or Friftion of the Cordage is very confi- 


The ſame Author has thought of ways to prove in what 


s ſtill decreafing ; which 


cold Water and drank immediate! . occaſion a ContraQtion 
of the Fibrille, the laſt by its coldneſe, and the firſt by en- 


5 the ſmall Veſſels; and thus they inftantly augment the 


ation, or_ in other Words, rect Cordial. In Officinal 
owers are Zorrage, Bug loſs, 
Roſes and Violets. 4 * 

The four Cordial Waters are thoſe of Borrage, Bugloſs 
Endive, and Chicory ; ſome add thoſe of Carduus Benedic- 
tus and Scorzonera, Scabioſa, Sorrel, &c. 

CORDOMN, in Fortification, a row of Stones jutting out 
between the Rampart and the Baſis of the Parapet. 

The Cordon ranges round the whole Fortreſs ; and ſerves 
to join the Rampart, which is aſlope, and the Parapet, which 
is 8 more r together. 

n Fortifications rais'd of Earth, this Space is fill'd up 
with pointed Stakes inſtead of a Cordon. 


 CORDWAINERS, or CORDINERS, the Term where- - 


by the Statutes denominate Shoe-makers ; from the French 
Cordonnier, which Menage derives from Cordouan, a kind of 
Leather brought from Cordoua, whereof they formerly made 
the Upper-leathers of their Shoes. 

Others derive it from Corde, R becauſe antiently 
Shoes were made of Cords ; as they ſtill are in ſome Parts of 
Spain, under the Name of Alpargates, vaſt Quantities 
whereof they export to America. 

But the former Etymology is better warranted : for, in 
effect, the French Workmen who prepare the Cordouas are 
fill call'd Cordouanniers. 

In Paris they ha ve two pious Societies, under the Titles 
of Freres Cordonniers, Brothers Shoemakers ; eftabliſh'd 
by Authority towards the middle of the X VIlth Century; 
the one under the Protection of S. Criſpin, the other of 8. 
Criſpianus, two Saints who had formerly honour'd the Pro- 
feſſion. They live in Community, and under fix d Statutes 
and Officers; by which they are directed both in their ſpiri- 
tual and ſecular Concerns. 7 

The Produce of their Shoes goes into a common Stock, 


to furniſh Neceſſaries for their ſupport ; the reſt to be diſ- 


tributed among the Poor. | 
Bennet Baudoum, a Native of Amiens, the Son of a Cord- 
wwainer, and himſelf a Workman in his Father's Shop, has 
among other learned Works publiſh'd a Treatiſe 4e Calceo 
antiquo g myſtico, to do honour, as he himſelf owns, to his 
antient Trade. Jahn Battiſta Gallo, a Shoemaker of Ho- 
rence, has given. ſome fine Pieces in the Tralian Language 5 
and among others, Dialogues in Imitation of Lucian. 
CORIANDER, the Seed of a Plant of the ſame Name. 
See SEED. . 
Both the Taſte and Smell of the Seed is very agreeable z 
yet both in the Plant extremely nauſeous. Beſides the Con- 


fections made of the Coriander. Seed, it is of uſe in Medi- 


cine as a Carminative, and a Correcti ve to ſome ſorts of Ca- 
tharticks. It is much us d by the Brewers both in England 
and Holland, to give a Flavour to their ſtrongeſt Beer. The 


Antients had a Notion that the Juice of Coriander would 


deprive People of their Senſes, and even of Life. 

; derive the Word from xe, on account of the ſtinking 
Quality of the Leaves; others from xeęn, apple of the Eye, 
2 hominum, becauſe it is ſuppos d to weaken the 
Sight. | 1 | 

CORINTHIAN Orger, the fourth, or as Scamozzi, and 
M. le Clerc make it the fifth and laſt of the Orders of Ar- 


a chitecture; being the nobleſt, richeſt, and moſt delicate of 


all others. See Ox DER. | 

The Invention of this Order moſt of the Moderns, after 
Vitruvius, aſcribe to Callimachus a Corinthian Sculptor, who 

fling by the Tomb of a young Lady, over which her 
N e had placed a Baſket with ſome of her Play-things, 
and cover'd 1t up from the Weather with a Tile ; the whole 
having been plac'd on a Root of Acanthus ; as it ſprung 
up, the Branches encompaſs d the Baſket, and bending down 
atop under the Corners of the Tile, form'd a kind of Vo- 
lutes. 

Hence Callimachus took his hint : The Baſket he imita- 
ted in the Vaſe of his Column; the Leaves in the Volutes; 
and the Tile in the Abacus of his Order. See ABacus, A- 
CANTHUS, c. | 

Villalpandus treats this Story of Callimachus as a Fable; 
and will have the Corinthian Capital to have taken its Ori- 
gin from an Order in Solomon's Female, the Leaves where- 
of were thoſe of the Palm-Tree. See Lzaves. 

The Corinthian Order has ſeveral Characters whereby it 
is diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt: Its Capital is adorn'd with 
two Rows of Leaves, between which riſe little Stalks, or 
Caulicoles, whereof the Volutes are form'd, which ſupport 
the Abacus, and which are in Number 16. | 


It has no Ovolo, nor even Abacus properly ſpeaking for 


the Member which goes by that Name is quite different 
from the Abacus in the other Orders, being cut with a Sweep, 
in the middle of which is carved a Roſe, or other Orna- 


ment. See CarITAT, VoLuTs, Azacus, CauLicorLE, Sc. 


3 Vitruvius 
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Nitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian Order has no pau 


ticular Ordonnance for its Cornice, or any of the other ( 
naments of its Entablature ; nor does he give it any other 
Proportions than thoſe of the Ionic Order: 80 that if it ap- 
' pears higher than the Ionic, tis purely owing to the Exceſs 
of the height of its Capital. See Tonic. 
He alſo makes the reſt of the Entablature the ſame z and 


the Artic Baſe he uſes indifferently for the one and the other. 


See ATTIC, | 33 
But Vitruvius differs widely in this Order from all the 
Examples now rey of Antiquity ; the moſt beautiful 
whereof have a particular Baſe, and the whole Order 20 
Modules high; whereas the Tonic has but 18. Again, its 
Capital is higher than that of Vitruvius by one third of a 
Module : and its Entablature, which has , Modillions, and 
ſometimes Dentils together with Modillions, is very - 


rent from the Jonic Entablature. 


Moſt of the modern Architects ſer afide Vitruviuss Co- 
vinthian-Ordonnance, and follow that of the antient Build- 
ings ; ſelecting from them according to their ſeveral Taſtes: 


80 that the modern Corinthian is a kind of Compoſite ; dif . 


fering from any of the antient Buildings, and much more 


from Vitruviuss Rules. 

Vignola and M. le Clerc make the Corinthian Order 20 
Modules high: yet Serlio only makes it 18; and M. Per- 
rault 187, retrenching ſomething from the 19 of Vitruvius. 

The height of the Shaft M. Perrault makes leſs than 
that of the nic, by reaſon of the Exceſs of its Capital. See 
Cort vum; ſee alſo Syarr, BAsk, and ENTABLATURE. 

CorinTHIian ZBraſi. See BR Ass. | 

CORK, the Bark of a Tree of the fame Name, much 


reſembling the Holm-Tree. See Bars. 
Its Leaves are green above, and white underneath z and 


its Fruit a real Acorn, which feeds much more than that of 


the Oak. It is found in great abundance in Spain, Haly, 
France, &c. 15 | 

To take off the Bark they make an Incifion from top to 
the bottom of the Tree, and at each Extremity another 
round the Tree, perpendicular to the firſt. When ftripp'd 
from the Tree, which does not therefore die, *tis pil'd up in 
a Pond or Ditch, and loaden with heavy Stones to flatten it, 
and reduce it into Tables : Hence it is taken, to be dry'd ; 
and when ſufficiently dry put in Bales for Carriage. 


If care ben't taken to ftrip the Bark, it ſplits and peels off 
it ſelf; being 7 up by another Bark form'd underneath. 


The Bark of Cork, as well as the Acorn, are of ſome uſe 
in Medicine; being both reputed Aftringents, after being 
burnt and pouder'd, when 'us'd externally ; but the chief 
2 of the former is to put under Slippers, &c. and to 
ſtop Bottles. | 


The Spaniards burn it to make that light kind of hlack 
we call Haniſh Black, uſed by Painters, See Brack, 

CORN, a Plant, or Genus of Plants, that produce a Grain 
fit for Bread, the ordinary Food of Man. See Bazar. 

Corn is alſo uſed for the Grain or Seed of that Plant, 
ſeparated from the Spica, or Ear. | 

In the Commerce of Corns, they only diſtinguiſh three 
Kinds, vis. Corn, properly ſo called, or M heat; Rye, which 
is a Species very different, and of a Quality far. inferior 
and a third kind reſulting from a Mixture of the two, an 
called Maſlin. | 

The Farmers, indeed, rank among the Number of Corns 
ſeveral of the Grains ſow'd in March ; as Barley, Oats, and 
even Pulſe, as Peas, Vetches, Sc. which, however, they 
ſometimes diſtinguiſh by the ſmaller Corn. Maiſe and Sar- 


rafin are number d among the Corrs ; the ſirſt call'd Tyrky 


and Indian Corn, the ſecond French, or black Corn. 

Europe, in every Part of it; Fgypr, and ſome other 
Cantons of Africa, particularly the Coaſts of Barbary ; and 
ſome Parts of America cultivated by the Europeans, parti- 
cularly New-England, New-France, and Acadia, are the 
Places which produce Corn. Other Countries have Maiſe 
and Rice in lieu of it; and ſome Parts of America, both in 
the Iſlands and Continents, ſimple Roots, ſuch as Potatoes, 
and Manioc, 
Epi was antiently the moſt fertile of all other Countries 
in Corn; as appears both from ſacred and profane Hiſtory : 
It furniſh'd a good Part of the People ſubje& tothe Roman 
Empire, and was call'd the Dry Nurſe of Rome and Traly. 
France and Poland ſeem now in the place of Zeypr, and 
with their Superfluities ſupport a good part of Europe. 

For the firſt Diſcovery and Culture of Corn, Authors are 
much divided: The common Opinion is, that in the firſt 
Ages Men liv'd on the ſpontaneous Fruits of the Earth; as 
Acorns, and the Nut or Maſt produced by the Beech, which, 
they ſay, took its Name Fagus from the Greek garyoues, T 
eat. is added, that they had not either the Uſe of Corn 
nor the Art of preparing or making it eatable. : 


Ceres has the Credit of being the firſt that ſhew'd the 


Uſe of Corn, on which account ſhe was placed a th 
Gods. Others give the Honour to 7] 1 — 


a) 3 


_— -. 
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ſhare it between the two; making Ceret A . | 
and Tyiptolemus the firſt Planter — Gul i Died 
Di s Siculus aſeribes the Whole to J f Con. 
Polydore Virgil obſerves, he does not differ Wit; in wh 
Vs and Ceres being the ſame, The Arbe n the ng 
was among them the Art began, and the Galt 
Candiors, Sicilions, and Peyptions lay claim dee 
Some think the Title of the Sicilians beg * the 
being the Country of Ceres: and Authors 3 q are tha 
teach the Secret to the Arbenians, till ſhe had The dd ww 
ed her Country-men. Others ſay, Ceres — a0 0 


Attica, thence into Crete, and laſt of all into Sicit, n 
of the Learned, however, maintain it was in En 
the 


to ſift it once per Month: After two Years it hear, un 
nor is there any thing to fear, but from the &; * 00 ore 
—_— b 505 0 Air and fi 
little time after the Siege of Merz und 

France, the Duke 4 Eſpernon laid up vaſt N aa 
the Citadel; which was preſerv'd in good Plighe t mn 
Year 1707, when the French King and 15 Netinue wy 
that way eat Bread baked thereof, Pally 

The chief Thing that contributes to the Prefervaiin 
Corn, is a Cruſt which forms on its Surface, by the Cem. 
nation of the Grain underneath, to the thickneſ of an lc 
and half. On that at Merz People walk d, without its 25 
the leaſt way. At Sedan was a Granary cut in x ir 
wherein a heap of Cory was pteſerv'd 110 Years: It un 
cover'd with a Cruſt a Foot thick. ' 

At Chalons they have Granaries where they fil ; 
Corn 30 or 40 Years : Over the Heap they ſtrew Quit 
lime, in fine Duſt, to the thickneſs of three Inches; nl 
ſprinkle this over with Water, whence ariſes a Cruft, I 

in near the Surface ſprouts to the height of a Foot uy 

half: theſe the Winter kills; and the Heap is left untoucy 
till Neceſſity obliges em to it. 

CORNACHINE Poruger, a purging Pouder, call 1 
Earl of Warwick's Pouder, and Pulvis de Tribu, - 

It is compos'd of equal Parts of Autimonium Viaplur 
ticum, Diagridium, and Cream of Tartar. 

CORNAGE, an antient Tenure, the Service wheree 
was to blow a Horn, when any Invaſion of the Scors was per 
ceiv'd. See SERVICE, ee 

This Tenure was N in the Northern Countie 


near the Picts Wall. But by Stat. 12 Car. II. all Tee 
are converted into free and common Soccage. See Tixuay 


and Socc ex. | 
An old Rental calls Carnage, Newtrgeld, q. d. Neatgeli 
My Lord Coke ſays, in old Books it is called Horngels. 
CORNEA Tunica, in Anatomy, the third Coat of the 
Eye; fo call'd from its Subſtance reſembling the Hor of 4 
Lanthorn. See Erk. > x 
It is ſituated in the Fore - part; and is ſurrounded by th 
White. It has a greater Oonrexity than the reſt of tl 
Globe of the Eye, and is compoſed of ſeveral parallel I 
mine, which are nouriſh'd by many Blood-Veſlels, fo fi 
as not to hinder even the ſmalleſt Rays of Light from ent 
ing the Eye. It has a moſt exquifite Senſe, to the end that 
upon the leaſt Pain, the Tears may be ſqueez'd out of ti 
Lachrymal Gland, to waſh. off any Filth, which, by fickin 
to the Cornea, might render it cloudy or dim. See Lackat- 
MAL; ſee alſo Tzar, S Q1 | 
In the Memoirs of the French Academy, M. Candi 
gives us an Inſtance of Inciſions deſignedly made in the (+ 
nea, to diſcharge a quantity of Blood ſettled there by 4 * 
lent Blow on the Eye, by means whereof the Sight d. 
been almoſt entirely extinguiſh'd. : A 
The extravaſated Blood, it ſeems, was in too fees 
uantity to be diſſipated by Topical Medicines be 1 
that the Proceſs would have been ſo tedious, that the * 
ous Humour would have been in danger of being quite ruln 


in the mean time. | ra. 
Inciſions al 


The Cornea, therefore, was open'd by three — 
made acroſs; the Blood was diſcharg d; the 9 0 1 
with Compreſſes ſteep'd in a Mixture of — In eight 

Aker. 


Plantain Water, and two of 3 — and thero 
parency 3 


remain'd no Scar after the Inciſions. ed dilated 


ConntA Lune. See Luxx Cornea. ; dect 
CORNELIAN, otherwiſe called Surdoin, ge Prue 
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Fire admirably : * largeſt Pieces found 
i I t. 4 a 
N corneli choſe brought from near Baby- 
Ihe — are 425 of Sardinis ; the laſt thoſe of the 
0 


9 2 the ö | 4. r | . 
þo Sour — = greater Luſtre, in ſetting them 


lay 4 2 of 3 Seals; by rea 

hey 17 | — clan 48 
"ſhe principal ur "and take a fine poliſh. 'The Author of 
n they gre ally but falſely attributed to Alberrus Magnus, 
ook Cornelian Virtues which, were they real, would 
2 : Acar. 

* e ir otherwiſo call'd Carneola and Cormeols : 
he = us call it Cormiolos; tis ſaid from Corno, Horn; 
he Lal he reſemblance it bears to Horn. 


unt — 1 Horn, or Mufical Inſtrument us'd by the 


8. See Mus1CK. 
8 that the Legions had Trumpets, Cor- 


0 move without the — the Trumpets alone were 
e 


re ; 
he Corners and Buccine founded the Charge 
rs and the Cornets and Trumpets during the 


le. 
zurſc of the Battle an Officer in the Cava ; who bears 


' War, 
1. Kaige ': Colours of the Company. See Ension. 


is the third Officer in the Company, and 

La on the Abſence of the Captain and Lieutenant. 
— his Title from his Enſign which is ſquare, and is 
4 {:d to be call'd by that Name, from Cornu ; becauſe 
Ml on the Wings, which form a kind of Points or Horns 

1 
4 . 2. the Name from Coronet; it being the an- 
ent Cuſtom for theſe Officers to wear Coronets or Garlands 

ir Heads. + 
0 NICHE, or CORNICE, in Architecture, the up- 
moſt Member of the Entablature of a Column; or that 
duch crowns the Order. Sce Ex TABLATVURE, Crown- 
96. 
bg Cornice is the third grand Diviſion of the Trabeation, 
,mmencing from the Frize and ending with the Cymatium. 
The Word is form'd from the Latin Coronis, a 
The Cornice is different in the different Orders : In the 
uſcan Order it is the moſt plain. Vignola makes it to con- 
it of an Ovum or Quarter-round, an Aftragal or Baguette, 
the Reglet or Filler, the Larmier, and the Talon. See 
Tuscax. 
ln the Doric, he makes Capitals of the Triglyphs of the 
Prize with their Bandilettes, a Talon, Mutules or Dentils, 
a Larmier with its Guttæ underneath, a Talon, Fillet, Cavetto, 
and Reglet. See Doric. 

In the nic, the Members are in moſt reſpects the ſame 
as in the Doric; except that they are frequently enrich'd 
vith carving, and there are always Dentils. See Ionic. 

ln the Compoſize there are Dentils ; its Mouldings are 
cary'd, and there are Channels under the Soffit. See Com- 


POSITE, 


e Height of the Compoſzre 12, Projefture 23 ; Height of 


30 I 


the Architrave 3 the Frize being retrench'd. 


Murilated Con x ICE, is that whoſe Projecture is cut or in- 


erupted, to the right of t - . 
Pathang vich a Gi - SL he Larmier, or reduced into a 
A ORE Con vic, a Term uſed by the Workmen 

nice that has Cantalivers underneath it. See Can- 


TALIVER, 
Afailli 
lien Con Nick, a Cornice with Modillions under it. 


e MopiLLiox. 


9% Con uick, a Cornice which has a great Caſement 


or hollow in it; ordinarily lathed and plaiſter d upon Com- 


a's 
P 5 Sprockets, or Brackets. 


* is alſo uſed for the Crownings of Pedeſtals. See 


This Cor : 
the wn "ce, too, is different in the different Orders: In 
Whic ſerves according to M. Perrault, it has a Platband 
as a Ccrona, and a Cavetto with its Fillet ; In the 
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Doric, it has a Ca vetto with a Fillet, which bears a Drip 


waning. 


COR 


crown'd with a Square: In the ſonic, a Cavetto with its Fillet 


above, and a Drip or hanging Square crown'd with an Ogee 
and its Fillet : In the Cormmthien,' an Ogee with its Fillet, a a 


Cymatium under the Corona, which it hollows to make a 
Drip, a Corona, and an Ogee with its Fillet : Laftly, in the 
Compoſite, a Fillet with a Sweep over the Die, an Aſtragal, 
Cyma with its Fillet, Corona, and Ogee with its Fillet: See 
each in its Place. | \ 

Cox xIcR Ring of a Piece of Ordnance, is that which 
lies next the 'Trunnion Ring ; or next from the Muzzle 
Ring backwarks. See OxDNANCE. 

CORNICULARIS Proceſſus, the Proceſs or Knob of 
the Shoulder Bone ; thus call'd, as reſembling the Figure of 
a Crow's Beak. | | 


CORNICULARIUS, in Antiquity, an Officer in the 


Roman Army. 


His Buſineſs was to aid and aſſiſt the Military Tribune in 
the exerciſe of his Poſt, in quality of Lieutenant. 

The Cornicularii went the Rounds in lieu of the Tribune, 
viſited the Watch, and were nearly what the Aids Major are 
in the French Army. 

The Name Cornicularius was given em from a little 


Horn called Corrniculum, which they uſed in giving Orders 


to the Soldiers: Tho Salmaſius derives it from Corniculum, 
the Creſt of an Headpiece; it being an Obſervation of 
Pliny, that they wore Iron or Braſs Horns on their Helmets ; 
and that theſe were call'd Cornicula. | 
ln the Noritia Imperii, we find a kind of Secretary or 
Regiſter of the ſame Name ; his Bufineſs was to attend the 
Judge, and to enter down his Sentences and Decifions. 

The Criticks derive the Word, in this Senſe, from Cor#- 
culum, a little Horn to put Ink in. | 

CORNICULATE Plants, are ſuch as after they have 
blown into Flower, produce many diftint and horned Pods, 
or Seed-Veſſels, called Siliguæ; For which Reaſon, the 
Plants are alſo denominated /zliquous Plants. See S1iLiQuous. 

Such are the Sedum or Sempervivum, Telephium, Funcus 
Floridus, Helleborus niger, Pæonia, Caltha Paluſtris, Al- 
thæa Lutea, &c. See Pant. 

CORNU Ammonis, in Natural Hiſtory, an extraordinary 
kind of Stone, which in Vinegar, Juice of Lemons, Sc. has 
a Motion like that of an Animal. See Sroxk. 


*Tis rough, knotty, of an Aſh-colour, and crooked in man- 


ner of a Ram's-horn ſuch as thoſe wherewith the - Antients 


repreſented Zupiter Ammon : whence its Name. 

"Tis diſputed among Naturaliſts, whether it be a Foſſil, 
or a Nautilus, or a Rock-Plant. Camerarius maintains the 
firſt, urging that tis frequently dug out of the Tops of Moun- 
tains ; and thar 'tis ſeldom near the Sea-ſhore. 

Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a Shell, and of the Number of 
the Nautili, form'd in the Sea, and carried thence by the 
Waters of the Deluge into the Countries whence tis dug. 
He argues, that if it be rarely found on the Sea-Coaſts, tis 
becauſe Shells and other Bodies faſten'd to the bottom of 
the Sea, as moſt Kinds of the Coruua Ammonis muit be, are 
only to be tore thence and driven aſhore by Tempeſts : but 
the moſt violent Tempeſts never move the Bottom of the 
Sea, as the Divers have put paſt doubt; ſo that tis no won- 
der if none of the Coruua be thrown up: But in the over- 
turning of the Earth by the Deluge, theſe, with a thouſand 
more Productions of the Sea, might be thrown from the 
bottom of the Waters to the Places where they are now 
found. See SHELL. . 

The Cornua Ammonis are of different thickneſſes and lengths; 
ſome of em weigh about three Pounds. It is found in ſe- 
veral Places in Germany. From ſome Experiments that 
have been made therewith, it's ſound to contain a little quan- 
tity of Gold ; which ſinks to the bottom _ pounding it 
ſmall, and ſtirring it in a running Water, till all the earthy 
Parts were carried off. 

The Stone call'd Cornu Ammonis is frequent in the Clay 
* wherein the Trochites and Entrochi are found : The lar- 
* peſt I have is ſeven Inches in length, and four in circum- 
, 1 at the big End, and two and a half at the ſmaller; 
* the Tip being broke off. Tracing its Origin, I find ſome 
of the firſt Buddings out of it about the bigneſs of a young 
* Cock's Spur, and very much like it: 1 have ſome in raw 
* Clay; and one 2 of a white cawky, Stone. They 
generally become at laſt a whitiſh Spar, and ſome milk- 
* white, as ſome of the Trochites are.“ See Txocauirz. 


There are of all intermediate Proportions between theſe. 


© two; tho very few of any bigneſs are to be found entire, 
but all broken and imperfe& Pieces. The Texture of the 
Stone is thus: Some have a moſſy Spar in their inſides, 
* which takes up three Parts of the Stone; then from the 
© ſharp top there grows thin flat Cells, or ſmall Pipes of Spar 
© ſet edgewiſe one cloſe to the other, which ſhoot towards 
the broad End, and appear outwardly like ſmall Ridges or 
© Seams. There are likewiſe Rings running round it, tend- 
ing in their growth towards the broad End, as in a Ram's 
Horn. Moſt of the leſſer Stones have very little moſſy 
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* inwardly from the top of the Stone, reſembling thoſe in 


Y lowers of Coral, that terminate its Branches. 
, dee if taken from their Beds in a ſeaſonable time, 
« would yield the like milky Juice.” Mr. Beaumont, ap. 
« Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 129. See Rock-Plant. is 

Cox uu Cervi, Hartfhorn, in Medicine, one of the el- 
taceous Pouders. See TESTAcEOVus. 
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Fpar within em, and ſome none, with Cells coming down 
And ther; which is what the Women call Head. 


— — — 


times, by Convulſion-Fits, or a bad Cong. 
only cloſes in Children, but the Edges forms 


tion, it ws 


ter which they ſeldom live long. | 
CORONARIA Vaſa, CORONARY Veſſel 
ries and Veins which ſurround the Heart, 10 the Art 
ſupply it with Blood, &c. Sce Coronary Aires, l 
ORONARY Arteries, are two Arteries fl . 
the Aorta, ere it leaves the Pericardium Pinging Ut of 


| : | is uſed for the Mouth | 
5 e the ſame _ is 88 | cony the Blood into the Subſtance of the H an. 
. EART, j a ö 
CORN UA Ureri. See UrzRus. At their riſe out of the Horta, there is a Valy 


COPIA, among the Poets, a Horn out of which 

— et things in ares} ar by a particular Privilege 
which Jupiter granted his Nurſe, ſuppo ed to be the Goat 

lthea, ; 

Ahe real Senſe of the Fable is this; that in Zybia there 
is a little Territory ſhaped not unlike a Bullock's 'Horn, ex- 
ceedingly fertile, given by King Ammon to his Daughter 
Amalthea, whom the Poets feign to have been Zuprter s 


Nurſe. 


In Architecture and Sculpture, the 8 or Horn of 


Plenty, is repreſented under the Figure of a large Horn, 


out of which :fue Fruits, Flowers, Ec. . 

On Medals, F. Fobert obſerves, the Cornucopia is given to 
all Deities, Genii, and Heroes. 

CORNUTUM Argumentum. See DILEMMA. 

CORONA, Crowr, or Crowning, in Architecture, a large 
flat ſtrong Member of the Cornice; ſo called, becauſe it 
crowns not only the Cornice, but the Entablature, and the 
whole Order. See ENTABLATURE. ; 

The French call it the Larmier, our Workmen the Drip, 
as ſerving, by its ow Projecture, to ſkreen the reſt of the 
Bui ding from the Rain. See LAAMIIX. ; 

Some Latin Authors call it Supercilium ; but, as it ſhou'd 
ſeem, by miſtake for Srillicidium. Some French Authors 
call it Mouchette; ſome Latin ones Mentum, Chin; from 
its keeping off the Weather from the Parts underneath, as 
the Chin does the Sweat, 9c. out of the Neck. 5 

Some call it abſolutely the Cornice, as being the principal 
Member thereof. Vitruvius frequently uſes the Word Co- 
rona for the whole Corniche. See Cox NIcRR. 

The Corona is it ſelf cron d or finiſh'd with a Reglet, 


or Fil et, 


the Reflux of the Blood; firſt diſcover. © to binder 
a 1 of San Severino. See Vauee. . b5 B. Zy lo 
ey are call'd Coronary, becauſe of thei TH 
Binchos, and 3 the Bades ei Freadin Into 
ner of a Crown, or Garland. In their progreſs, ch io 3 
ſeveral Branches lengthwiſe of the Heart; and I kendon 
obſerves, to the Auricles, and into the very Sab oh 
the Heart: After incompaſſing the Bags e Lone, 
again, they inoſculate with each other. * 
. Coronary Vein, is a Vein diffus d over the exe; 
face of the Heart: It is form'd from ſeveral — d. 
fing from all Parts of the Viſcus, and cErminares in fl. 
Vena Cava, whither it conveys the Remains of the 2 
brought by the Coronary Arteries. ood 
Stomachic CoRoONARY, is a Vein inſerted into the T 
of the Splenic Vein; which by uniting with the 14, * 
_ A* Vena nay 1 * 
C NE, in Anatomy, a ſharp poin 
Proceſs of a Bone. See Bow. Þ pointed Eminence 
Of theſe there are ſeveral in the Body, diſtinguiſh' 
cording to their Figures, by different Names; e. g. wy 
the Os Petroſum, called Styloides ; as being ſlop d like 2 
Bodkin: Another call'd Maſtoides, from its — 2 
Nipple; another of the Omoplara, call'd Coracoiges : 10 be. 
ing in the Figure of a Crow's Bill : laſtly, another of th 
Os Shhenoides, called Pterigoides, from irs ſhape, which te 
ſembles the Wings of a Bat. See STyLows, Cok Aol 
DES, Cc. 
CORONER, an Officer, whereof there are two in every 
County, whoſe Buſineſs is to inquire, by a Jury of tweie 
Neighbours, how, and by whom any Perſon came by a vie 


lent Death; and to enter the ſame upon record. This, be- 
ing Matter Criminal, and a Plea of the Crown, tis hence 
they are called Crowners, or Coroners. 

They are choſen by the Freeholders of the County, by 
Virtue of a Writ out of Chancery. 

This Officer, by the Statute of JYetminſter, ought to be 
a Knight; and there is a Writ in the Regiſter Ni /it 
Miles, whereby it appears to be a ſufficient Cauſe for re- 
moval of a Coroner choſen, if he were not a Knight, and 
had not 100 Shillings per Arn. Freehold, Mention is made 
of this Officer as early as the Time of King Athelſtan, 
Anno 925. 

The Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench is the Sore 
reign Coroner of the whole Realm, or whereſoever be 


There are ſometimes two Corona's in a Cornice ; as in the 
Corinthian of the Rotunda. 

Cox ox A Borealis, Northern Crown, in Aftronomy, a 
Conſteliation of the Northern Hemiſphere, See ConsTEL- 


LATION 
The Stars in the Conſtellation of the Northern Crown, 


in Prclemy's Catalogue are 8; in Zycho's as many; in the 
Britannic Catalogue 21. The Order, Names, Longitudes, 
Latitudes, Magaitudes, &9c. are as follow. 


Stars in the Conſtellation Corona BoREALISs. 


Names and Situations of Latitude. | F 
2 
8 


the Stars. E 
m 


© F.-—- o 6 
2 6 p abides. : HS 
That preced. the Corona, withoutſide 2 4 by 15 1 = 5 F * 1 are alſo r Special Coroners within ou L. 
That next the Lucida, towards the N. 6 0 rties, as well as the ordinary Officers in eve nty; 
Anoth. following this, and — Nor. ” — 46 * — E 5 and ſome Colleges and 88 ar: im power d by thei 
Lucida of the Corona 7 55 56[44 21 17, 3 Charters, to appoint their Coroner within their own Precinds, 
| 3 | CORPORA Cavernoſa, in Anatomy, two ſpongious BY 
ns * Inſormes over the Crown o 58 4335 48 5ol 5 dies, called alſo Corpora Nervoſa, and Corpo, a S$pong10ſt 
FFT 44 32 „%% „enen en e 
. . D nr - ; ] 7 0 
Nor. in the Circumference of the Coro. 7 50 41 50 30 315 2 _— my f e . of the 
_ 4 r 40 TTL IE ad [| 4 Under-part of * Cerebellum, about an Inch long; ſo cal 
29 Informes over the Crown 8 17 345; 59 43] 5 led from their Reſemblance to a Pyramid. Sce PA Ar 
4th of the Informes 3 49 7 60 15 506 DALIA. 
5th over the Corona ; 8 18 2156 25 32 | 5 Cox ron A Striata, two Protuberances of the CY of 
3d of thoſe following the Lucida Sout, 14 46 15] 46 6 27 4 5 the Medulla Oblongata. Sec MzpurLA Oblongats. 
Laſt of all in the Corona 14 39 38049 11 2115 6 CORPORAL, an inferior Officer in a Company of 79% 


5 who hath charge over one of the Diviſions ; places and te. 


6th over the Corona 12 48 24 52 30 42 | 6 a b a 
; lieves Centinels, and k der in the C 
Hon. of oc e „ nn, Gados receiving, withal, the Word, of the inferior Ro 
i} South. of thoſe following the Corona 19 51 151} 49 28 4| 6 that paſs by his Corps de Garde. 3 dee 
in Poſterior of the middle ones 20 54 10| 51 27 ol 5 . me are uſually three Corporals in each Compan)- 
] ; 20 ö MP ANY. 2 - 
1 Another following em all m 19 40 311 54 16 361 5 The Word comes from the Italian Corporale, which , 


nifies the ſame thing; and that from Caput, Head, Chet; 
the Corporal being the firit of the Company. wand 

Con rox AL of a Ship, is an Officer who hath the 0 5 
of ſetting the Watch and Centries, and relieving them; 7 
who ſees that all the Soldiers and Sailors keep thelf bi 
neat and clean: He aiſo terches them how to uk * 
Arms, and hath a Mat: under him. 

Cox roR AL Oath. See Oarn. Tem, 

Cox rox Ax, CoRroRALE, is alſo an antient Church ache 
ſignifying the Sacred Linen, ſpread under the re 
Euchariſt and Maſs, to receive the Fragments of the 
if any chanced to fall. 


Corona Clericalis. See Crown z fee alſo Core. 
CORONALE 0;, in Anatomy, the Bone of the Fore- 


head; called alſo Os Frontis, Os Puppis, and Verecundum. 
See Os FRONTIõ. 


CORONALIS, the firſt Suture of the Cranium, or Skull. 
See SUTURE. 
The Coronal Suture reaches tranſverſly from one Temple 


to the other; and joins the Os Frontis with the Oſa Parie- 
Faria. 


| Ir is open, the breadth of a Finger or two in the middle, 
in young Children, but grows cloſer with Age: tho ſome- 


Sue 
2 


ove Euſebius who firſt enjoin'd the Uſe 

N J ſa 1 Silveſter. . It was the Cuſtom 

* z 3 Solemnity, to Fires, and to 
inſt the Flames, in order to extinguiſh em. 

I Conines gays, the Pope made Louis XI. a Pre- 
he Cor porale whereln my Lord S. Peter ſung Maſs, 
ent of t RATION, a Body Politick,.or Incorporate 3 ſo 
* ſeveral Members thereof are form'd into 
* and are qualify'd to take, purchaſe, grant, have 
1. b Feal, ſue and be ſued, 8c. in their joint Capacity, 
þ common -ation may be eftabliſh'd three ways, v2. by Pre- 

A (rf Letters Patent, and by Act of Parliament, 
5 em 5 are either Eccleſiaſtical, or Lay. 8 
C aſtical are either Regular, as Abbies, Priories, 
2 or Secular, as Biſhopricks, Deanaries, Arch- 
Parſonages, Oc. Univerſities, Colleges, Hoſpi- 
ls 8e Ar, PRIORT, CHAPTER, Oc. ſee alſo Hose1- 
ta | | 


TAL, 84. thoſe of Cities, Towns, Mayoralties, Bailliwicks, 


2 or Communities of Commerce, c. See Con- 


gc. 8 
puke p Corporation is either ſole, or an aggregate of ma- 


„u which laſt 1s what the Civilians call a College, See 
Corrzos ; ſee alſo Community. 5 

CORPOREITY, a School Term. Subſtance is uſually 
divided into Corporeal and Spiritual: Now Corporeity is 
the Quality of that which is Corporeal, or has y ; or 
that which conſtitutes or denominates it ſuch. See Svus- 
TANCE, and BODY. : 

The Corporeity of God was the capital Error of the An- 
ghropomorphites. Some Authors reproach Tertullian with 
admitting a Cor poreity in the Deity ; but tis manifeſt, by 
gody he means no more than Subſtance. A 

The Mahometans . the Samaritans at this Day, 
with a Belief of the Cor porerty of God. Many of the An- 
tients believ'd the Corpore:ry of Angels. 

CORPORIFICATION, or Corporation, in Chymiſtry, 
the Operation of recovering Spirits into the fame Body, or 
at lealt into a Body nearly the ſame, with that which they 
had before their Spiritualization. See SpIRI᷑. 

CORPS Je Garde, a Poſt in an Army, ſometimes under 
Covert, ſometimes in the open Air, to receive a Body of Sol- 
diery, who are reliev'd from time to time, and who are to 
v3tch in their Turns, for the Security of a Quarter, a 
Camp, Station, 8c. 

The Word is aiſo uſed for the Men who watch therein. 

"Tis uſual to have, beſide the great, a little Corps de Garde, 
at a good diſtance before the Lines; to be the more regdily 
advertis'd of the Approach of the Enemy. 

Cores, in Architecture, is a Term 1 from the 
French, fi ifying any Part that projects or advances beyond 
the Naked of a Wall; and which ſerves as a Ground for 
ſome Decoration. See ProJEcTuR x. | 


Cones de Bataille, is the main Body of an Army, drawn 
up for Battle, 


CORPULENCY. See Osxs1Ty, and Farnzss. 

CORPUS, and CORPORA, Boay, Bodies, in Anatomy, 
Terms apply d to ſeveral Parts in the Animal Structure; 
as the Corpus Callaſum, Corpora Striata, and Olivaria of 
the Brain; the Corpora Cavernoſa and Nervoſa of the Penis ; 
Corpus Gland yloſum, Corpus Reticulare, &c. See Calxo- 
zun Corpus, OL1varia Corpora, &c. 

Conevs is alſo uſed in Matters of Learning, for ſeveral 
Vorks of the ſame Nature, collected join'd, and bound to- 
3 Thus, Gratian made a Collection of the Canons 

the Church, called Corpus Canonum. See Canon. 

3 Corpus of the Civil Law is compos'd of the Digeſt, 
N Inſtitutes. See CI vII. Law; ſec alſo Cops, and 


We have alſo a Corpus of th ; 
** Lin 225 1 An Greek Poets; and another 
Ar uvs Callaſum, is the Upper- part, or covering of the 
a oy Ventricles of the Brain® apf aring 4s. Joie" 
» hy Proceſs of the Dura Mater, below the Depth of 
bel rcumvolutions ; being form'd by the Union of the 
ary Fibres of each fide. See Brain, 
avs Glanduloſum. See ProsTRATE. 
Ana Reticulare. See RRTICVULARER Corpus. 
* oy cum Cauſa, in Law, a Writ iſſuing out of Chan- 
Cal 2 move both the Body and Record touching the 
0 * Man lying in Execution upon a Judgment for 
ty d the Judge s-Bench, Cc. there to lie till he has 


Aon, are the ſame, with what the Antients call'd 

tical Mo he both from the Elementary and Hypoſta- 

Carteſians 8 © Chymiſts, and the Materia Subfilis of the 

Fir Ta Nee ATom, Pa INCIPLE, SUBTLE, MATTER, c. 

Xs of the Fotos v3 ſhews a Method of determining the Si- 

tural Bodies Puſcles whereof the Particles that compoſe Na- 
confiſt, from their Colours. See CoLoun, 
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' CORPUSCULAR. or \ Aremical Philoſophy, the Scheme 
or Syſtem of Phyficks, wherein rot ana are account- 
ed for, from the Motion, Reſt, Poſition, Arrangment, c. 
of the minute Corprſcles, or Atoms, whereof Bodies are 


compos dc. | | | 

The Corpuſeular Philoſophy, which now flouriſhes under 
the Title of the Mechanical Philoſophy, is exceedingly an- 
tient. Leucippus and Democritus were the firit who taught 
it in Greece; from them Epicurus receiv'd it and improv'd 
ir, inſomuch that it came at length to be denominated from 
him, and was call'd the Epicurean Philoſothy, See Eri- 
CURE AN, | 3 

Leucippus, again, is ſaid to have receiv'd it from Moc bus a 
Phenician Phyfiologiſt and Phyfician, before the Time of the 
Trojan War, and the firſt who philoſophiz'd about Atoms: Tho 
Gale, who borrows all Profane Philoſophy from the Sacred 
Philoſophy in the Books of Moſes, is ot Opinion he might 
take the Hint from the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Formation of 
Man out of the Duſt of the Earth. | 

Indeed, Caſaubon takes Mane, or Mey, to be the Name 
of a Tyrian, who among his own Countrymen was called 
mewn Meoſche, or according to the Method of writing which 
then obtain'd, Moſes : whence tis conjectur'd that the Moſehe, 
or Moſchus of the Tyrians, was, in effect, the Moſes of. the 
Hebrews. 

This appears to be the Sentiment of Selden, Arcerins, &c. 
But the Opinion of Hochart is the more probable, who from 
Poſidonius and others, takes Aſochus for an Inhabitant of Si- 
don, and his Philoſophy to be nothing elſe but a Phyfiological 
or Natural Hiſtory of the Creation. 

After Epicurus, the Corpuſeular Philoſophy gave way to 
the Peripatetic, which became the popular Syſtem. See 
PrrIPATETIC. 

Thus, in lieu of Atoms, were introduc'd Specific and Sub- 
ſtantial Forms, Qualities, Sympathies, Sc. which amus'd 
the World till Gaſſendus, Charleton, des Cartes, Boyle, New- 
ton, and others, retriev'd the old ſcularian Hypotheſis 5 
which is now become the Baſis of the Mechanical, and Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy. See Mzcn anicar, Exezriman- 
TAL, and NEWTONIAN. 

Mr. Boyle reduces the Principles of the Corpuſeular Phi- 
loſophy to the four following Heads : 

A, That there is but one Catholick, or Univerſal Matter, 
which is an extended, impenetrable, and diviſible Sub- 

Bodic 


ſtance, common to all s, and capable of all Forms, 
See MATTER. 


This Sir J Newton finely improves on: All Things con- 


© fider'd, ſays that great Author, it appears probable to me, 
that God, in the Beginning, created Matter in ſolid, hard, 
* impenetrable, moveable Particles; of ſuch Sizes and Fi- 
* gures, and with ſuch other Properties, as moſt conduced to 
the End for which he form'd em: And that theſe pri- 
* mitive Particles, being Solids, are incomparably harder 


'em; even ſo hard as never to wear or break in pieces: 
no other Power being able to divide what God made one 
in the firſt Creation. While theſe Corpuſcles remain en- 
tire, they may compoſe Bodies of one and the ſame Na- 
ture and Texture in all Ages : but ſhould they wear away, 
or break in pieces, the Nature of things depending on 'em 


worn Particles, and Fragments of Particles, wou'd not be 
of the ſame Nature and Texture now, with Water and 
Earth compos'd of entire Particles at the Beginning. And 
therefore, that Nature may be laſting, the Changes of Cor- 
* poreal Things are to be plac'd only in the various Separa- 
tions and new Aſſociations of theſe permanent Corpuſcles.” 
Opticks. | | 

" That this Matter, in order to form the vaſt Variet 
of Natural Bodies, muſt have Motion, in ſome or all its aſ- 
fignable Parts; and that this Motion was given to Matter 
by God the Creator of all Things: and has all manner of 
Directions and Tendencies. 

Theſe Corpriſeles, ſays Sir I. Newton, have not only a 
Vis Inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive Laws of Mo- 
© tion as naturally reſult from that 3 but alſo are 
moved by certain active Principles; ſuch as that of Gra- 
© vity, and that which cauſes Fermentation, and the Coheſion 
© of Bodies.“ See Gravity, FERMENTATION, Sc. 

d, That Matter muſt alſo be actually divided into Parts, 
ial each of theſe primitive Particles, Fragments, or Atoms 
of Matter, muſt have its proper Magnitude, Figure, and 
Shape. 

= That theſe differently ſiz d and ſhap'd Particles, have 
different Orders, Pofitions, Situations, and Poſtures; from 
whence all the Variety of Compound Bodies ariſes. 

CORRECTION, in Printing, the — of the 
Faults in a Work; or the Reading which the Maſter, or 
in his Place the Corrector, give the firſt Proofs, to point out 
and correct the Faults, to be adjuſted, in the Forms, by the 
Compoſitor. See Paix TIN. | = 

© 


than any of the ſenfible porous Bodies compounded of 


wou'd be chang'd : Water and Earth, compos'd of old 
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o (a), 


he Corrections are plac'd on the Margin of each Page, 
ole againſt the Line Td the Faults are found. There 
are di t Characters us d to expreſs different Corrections, 
. . D or & dels, for any thing to be effaced, or left out. 
When any thing is to be inſerted, the Place is mark d in 
the Line with a Caret A and the Inſertion added in the 
Marvin. When a Word, Syllable, Oc. is to be alter'd, tis 
—. out of the Proof, and that to come in its room 
written in the Margin ; always obſerving, 


5 Line, that they be ſeparated by little Bars 
r ace be 82 its Place is mark d 


.I a 8 . 
or Strokes, | e Thing expreſs'd on the Margin 


with a Caret, and 
If a Letter be inverted, tis expreſs'd on the 


Margin with ). If any thing be tranſpos'd, tis mark d 


thus ; The ſhorteſt \ are t heſ Follies) beſt ; for, The ſhorteſt 
Follies are the beſt : and in the Margin is added tr in a Cir- 


cle. If Roman Characters are to be chang'd for Talic, or 
vice verſa, a Line is drawn under them thus, and Rom. or 


Tal. added in the Margin. See Comeos1T10N. 

Conxmect10n, in Rhetorick, a Figure, whereby a Perſon 
in a Paſſion fearing he has not expreſs'd a thing fully, or 
ſtrongly enough, calls it back again, as it were, by a ſtronger 
Phraſe, and corretts the Error. See FIG unk. 

Thus Cicero pro Celio ; O ſtultitia ! ſtultitiam ne dicam 
an impudentiam ſingularem. O Folly ! Folly do J call it, 
or rather Impudence. And in the firſt Catilinarian ; Quan- 
quam, quid loquor : te, ut ulla res frangat ; th, ut unquam 
te corrigas ; tu, ut ullam fugam mediteris. Thus Terence, 
in the Heautontimorumencs : Filium unicum adoleſcentulum 
habeo: Ah! quid dixi, habere me; imo, habut Chreme ; 
nunc habeam necne incertum eſt. . 

Cox REcTIoN, in Pharmacy, the Preparation of a Medi- 
cine, in order to moderate and qualify the too great Vio- 
lence of its Action; as when Glaſs of Antimony is calcin'd 
with alittle Salt-petre ; or, to prevent its givin the Gripes, 
when Salt of Tartar is diſſolv'd in an on of Senna, 
Hence, 

CORRECTORS, in Medicine, ſuch Ingredients in a 
Compoſition as guard againft, or abate the Force of others. 

Thus, the Lixivious Salts prevent the grievous Vellica- 
tions of Reſinous Purges, by dividing their Particles, and 
preventing their Adhefions to the inteſtinal Membranes, 
whereby they ſometimes occaſion intolerable Gripings : And 
thus Spices, and carminative Seeds alſo, aſſiſt in the eafier 
— of ſome Cathartics, by diſſipating Collections of 

1 


with 


nd. - | 
In the making a Medicine, likewiſe, ſuch Things are 
called Correctors, as deſtroy or diminiſh a Quality in it that 
could not otherwiſe diſpens d with: Thus, Turpentine may 
be called the Corrector of 8 by deſtroying its 
Fluxility, and making it thereby capable of Mixture: and 
thus reQified Spirit of Wine breaks off the Points of ſome 
Acids, ſo as to make them become ſafe and good Remedies, 
which before were deſtrutive. 

CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppos'd to another in any 
certain Relation, See RELATIVE. 

Thus, the Father and the Son are two Correlatives Pa. 
ter & Filius ſibi mutuo reſpondent. Light and Darkneſs, 
Motion and Reſt, are correlative, and oppoſite Terms. 

CORRIDOR, in Fortification, a Road or Way along the 
Edge of the Ditch, withoutfide ; incompaſling the whole 
Fortification. See Dick. 

It is alſo called the Covert way; becauſe cover'd with a 
on, or Eſplanade, ſerving it as a Parapet. See Coyzxr 

1 
The Corridor is ordinarily about 20 Yards broad. 

The Word comes from the Italian Coridore, or the Spa- 
niſh Cori dor. i | 

Corn1vor is alſo uſed in Architecture for a Gallery, or 
long Iſle, around a Building, leading to ſeveral Chambers at 
a diſtance from each other. 

CORRIVAL, a Relative Term, fignifying, originally, a 
Perſon who drew Water from the ſame Source or Spring with 
another; by means of ſome common Canal, which carried 
it to both their Lands; and which proy'd the Occaſion of 
frequent Diſputes. 

Hence the Word came to be uſed for thoſe who have the 
ſame Pretenſions; whether to Glory, to Love, or the like: 
but uſe has abridg'd the Word ; and we now both write 
and pronounce Rival. | 

CORROBORATIVE, in Medicine, any thing that in- 
creaſes the Strength, or gives a new Force. See STRENGTH- 
WER. 

The Word is likewiſe frequently apply'd to ſuch Medicines 
as are of uſe in particular Weakneſſes; as the Fluor Albus 
Gonorrhæas, c. Such are Terebinths, Oc. f 

All Cardiacs are Corroborative. See Carnie. 

CORROSION, the Action of corroding, or gnawin 
away, by little and little, the Continuity of the Parts 1 


Bodies. 
1 


if there be ſeve- 


Motion, which is always proportional to the Attrativn 


Thus, Acids corrode moſt Natural Bad.. | 
only kills, becauſe it- corrodes the B 5 and Area, 
pointed Particles. See AxsENIc, Poison So is as 
Corroſion is uſed both in Chymiltry, Medice 
and 


What Corro/7on has peculiar to it, is, that is " 
k. 


pacted, as Bones and Metals; ſo that the Made cad. 
ums in. 


nothing but Salts diſſolv d in a little Phlegy, dt, ws 
theſe * ſolid, and conſequently containing 5 e 
quantity of Matter, do both attract one another dra 
and are alſo more attracted by the Particles of . nn 
which is to be diſſolv'd. And as their Attractions - Body 


Diſtances are proportional to their Bulks, cerey;; 4, Ml 
ſolid Bodies are put into Aline Hier b 


the Attraction is ſtronger than other Solution, . my 
Mote 


Hence we eafily conceive how they ſhould 4. 
Salts, like ſo many Darts, into the Prone of 2 der * 
open and looſen the Coheſion of them, tho ever Fa 8 


See Aci p. . 
Again, we know, the more minute the Particles of 


Menſtruum are, the ſooner they. penetrate, and vi 
greater Force : The Motion — by r! 30 
always greateſt in the leaſt Corpuſcles, next to nothin, : 
the large ones. 61 

Add to this another advantage gain'd by this minuene; 
of the Particles, viz. that they approach nearer the 
to be difloly'd ; without which, the attractive Force — 
be inſenſible. Hence, thoſe very Salts, which diffolv'd in 
Water will hardly touch Metals, if once turn'd into ai 
Spirits, eaſil etrate : For in Diſtillation, not only a preate 
Quantity . Water remains, but the ſaline Bodies are 6 
minutely broken, and divided by the Fire, as to make then 
more readily capable of being mov'd by an attractive Fare: 
and therefore ſuch a diſtill'd Menſtruum is much more cf 
cacious than any Solution of Salt made with Water, $ 
MznNnsTRUUM. 

CORRUGA TOR. Supercilii, or CORRUGENT My 
cle, a Muſcle arifing from the great Canthus of the Odi of 
the Eye, and terminating in the Skin about the middle; 
the Eyebrows. Sce ExrzBrows. | | 

Some reckon this Muſcle only a Prolongation of the Frogs 
tales. Its Name declares its Uſe ; being form d of (ay aud 
Rugo, to wrinkle up, and knit the Brows. 
 CORRUGENT Muſcle, the ſame as Corrugator Supers 
cilii, See Cox RUuA Tron. 

CORRUPTICOLæ, a Sect of antient Hereticks, wh 


aroſe out of the Eutycheans in Egypt, about the Year 531, 
under their Chief, Severus, the pretended Patriarch of 4 


xanaria. . | 

Their diſtinguiſhing Doctrine, whence they deriv ther 
Name, was, that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt was corruptits; 
that the Father had own'd it; and that to deny it was 8 
deny the Truth of our Saviour's Paſſion. 

On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaſſeus, anothe 
Eutychean, a Refugee as well as Severus, in Alexana, 
maintain'd that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt had been ali 
Incorruptible.; that to lay it was Corruptible, was to malt 
a Diſtinction between Jeſus Chriſt and the Word, and 
conſequence to make two Natures in Jeſus Chritt. 

The People of Alexandria were divided between the two 
Opinions; and the Partiſans of Severys were called Cr 
ricole, q. d. Worſhipers of ſomething Corrupribv : 7 
times they were denominated Corruptibiles; and the Acbe 
rents of Julian Incorruptibiles, or Phantaſiaſtes. he 

The Clergy and Secular Powers favour'd the firlt ; 


Monks and the People the latter. be 
CORRUPTION, the Extinction of any thing; or 


Action whereby it ceaſes to be what it was. . el 
Thus, Wood is faid to be corrupted, when we _ 3 
remain Wood any longer, but find Fire in its = & 
thus the Egg is corrupred, when it ceaſes to be an 5 
Chicken in its room. of 


traries differ from each other. Sce GENERATION: ter, l. 
It differs from Alteration as the Leſs from a Gn 
a Part from the Whole; a Thing being ſaid to be nd fl 
when it is not ſo far chang'd but it may be known 1 der 
keeps its old Name; both which it loſes by Core 
ALTER Atgon. - . roduced th! 
But, as in Generation, nothing of Matter is Pre e 11 
did not before exiſt; ſo in Corruption, nothing — rm, 308 
than that particular Modification which was its #07" 
made it to be of ſuch a Species, See Fou. Jt 
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accounts for Corru tion in Animal and Vege- 
Dr Drake pee ” _ Priceiple of Corruption is, per- 
able vx S which in a State of Circulation is the Prin- 
ha "iſe; vis. the Air, which is found mix'd in con- 


ity, fe ; hich the contain- 
city: ; uices have, and by w 

— — ually extended and grow; and a cir- 
ing Parts' rogreflive Motion, which is not eflentia] to it, 
culatory Of nd by that Refiſtence of the ſolid Parts of 
which obliges it to take that Courſe which 


thoſe m_— and open, Which is thro' the Veſſels of Ani: 


1, i cannot do without deſtroying the Texture an 
3 ſpecifick d of Coheſion of thoſe So- 
ids ; 0 of Corruption. 
3 _— promoted two ways ; and therefore Cor- 
tion accelerated in as many, vis. either by weakning 
be Tone or Coheſion of the including Parts, and ſo fa- 
eating the Work of the Air; as is the Caſe when 
pit is bruis'd, which is found to corrupt much ſooner 
there than in any other Part: or by intending the expan- 
ive Force of the Air it ſelf, by Heat, or ſome other co- 
operatin Circumſtance; and ſo helping it to overcome 
the Reſiſtance the ſooner.' See Ain. 

Con kur rio of Bloog, in Law, an Infection accruing to 

Man's State, attainted of Felony or Treaſon, and to his 
due. See TazAS0N, ATTAINTED, Sc. | 

For, as he loſes all to the Prince, or other Lord of the 

ee, ſo hit Iſſue cannot be Heirs to him, or to any other 

xeſtor by him : and if he were Noble, or a Gentleman, 
ie and his Heſrs are thereby ignobled and ungenteel'd.)\ _ 

The King's Pardon cleanſes the Corruption of Blood in 
hoſe Children born after the Pardon, not of thoſe born be- 
re it; theſe latter continuing Mill incapable of inheritin 
he Land of their Father, purchas'd before the Time of 
ne Pardon. = 1:3 4 

Bat note, there are ſeveral Offences now made Treaſon 
y AR of Parliament which don't corrupt the Blood, nor 

all m pare forfeit any thing thereby befide what he 
has for Life, . dla | 

CORSAIR, a Pirate, or Perſon who ſcours the Seas, 
ſpecially the Mediterranean, with a Veſſel arm'd for War, 
vithout Commiſſion from any Prince or Power; to plunder 
Merchant Veſſels. See PIR ATk. 

The Corſair is diſtinguiſh'd from a Privateer in this, that 
he latter does it under a Commiſſion, and only attacks the 
Veſſels of thoſe at War with the State whence his Commiſ- 
ſion is deriv'd. - See PRIVATEER. 

The Puniſhment of a Corſair is to be hang'd, without 


Remiſſion ; whereas Privateers are to be treated as Priſoners 


of War. All Corſair Veſſels are good Prizes. See Pu Iz. 
Ide Word comes from the Italian Corſaro, of Conſis, or 
« Curſibus, or 4 Caurſinis, or 4 Corycelis. Menage, &c. 
CORSELET, a little Cuiraſſe, according to ſome, and 
iccording to others, a Coat, or Cover for the whole Trunk, 
antiently wore by the Pikemen, commonly plac'd in the 
Front and Flanks of the Battle, for the better Reſiſtance of 


the Enemy's Aſſaults, and the furer Guard of the Gunners 


Plac'd behind or within them. See Cvirasss. 


Vaugelas obſerves, that the Seamen were antiently arm'd 


With Corſelers. 


CORSEPRESENT, in our antient Authors, denot 
Mortuary. See Mor Tvary. 5 d onth, 


The Word is form'd of the French, Corps preſente; and 


the Reaſon of the 


ORSNED Bread, a ſuperſtitious manner of Trial, uſed 
eil Sou Saxon Anceſtors, by a piece of Barley-Bread, 
Ker d the ſuſpected Cri- 
a y of Purgation; from an 
a guilty Perſon could not ſwallow a piece of 
0 rsd, or if he did, it would choke him. 
ee mony was accompanied with a Prayer, beſeech- 


. e 
ng God, ( 


read ſo accu 


12 That the Criminal's Jaws might be ſhut, his 


x narrow th ; 
nigh alt pane * — he not ſwallow, and that he 
Cor, ; > Term purely Spaniſh, properly fignifying the 
The n States, or Aſſembly of Hs as in An 
(TER, a in 2 of the r of Spain. 
0 in Name ti 
der of a Plant, or the like, | "ng —— eric 
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G R 
Con rRX Pernuviaitis; call'd alſo Quin uina, Kinkinna; 
 Ruinaquina, Puivis Patrum, and popularly the Zeſuit's 
Sark; is the Bark of a Tree growing in the Woſt-Indies, 
called by the Spaniards Palo de Caſſenturas, q. d. Fever- 
Wood ; by reaſon of its extraordinary Virtue in removing 
all Kinds of intermitting Fevers and Agues.- See Fzvin. 
The Indians commonly call it the adi Tree, from 
the Property it has of intoxicating Fiſhes, when either its 
vg or Bark is beaten, and Reop'd in the Water where 
they are. | ng eg 
e Tree that yields this noble fic, is only found in 
Peru; in the Province of San Franceſco de Quitto, or Quinto, 
near the City of Loxe tho ſome ſay tis alſo found in that 
of Poraſf; and F. Labat, in the Iſland of Guadeloupa. 
The Bark, while on the Tree, is ſtreak d, of a whitiſh yel- 
low withoutfide, and a pale tan- colour within. | 
. *Tis about 70 Years fince this noble Febrifuge was firſt 
known in England. It was firſt introduc'd into uſe by the 
Cardinal 4e Lago; whence, in France, it was firſt called 
from the Name of that Cardinal. Afterwards it became 
known by the Name of the Zeſtit's Pouder, and the 2 


ſuit's _ becauſe fold by the Jeſuits, to whom that 


_ who had been of their Society, left great Quantities 
it. | 

When firſt introduc'd, it is ſaid to have been ſold for 
about eight Shillings Sterl, the Doſe ; which great Price, 
with the little Effects found from it, by reaſon of their Igno- 
rance of the manner of preparing and preſcribing it, occa- 


ſion d its being diſus d, till about the Year 1706, that Dr. 


Talbot, an Engliſh Phyſician, brought it into vogue again, 
by the —ä—— of Cures wrought about the Court 
and City of Paris, with this Pouder, r'd after his 
manner; the Secret whereof was ſoon after made publick 
by the Munificence of Louis XIV. who rewarded Talbot 
for the Communication. * | af] 

The Qningquins is ſold either in Bark or in Pouder: thoſe 
who buy it in the Bark muſt chuſe it very and com- 
paQ ; ſuch as has never been moiſten d, and which is not 
too eaſily reduc'd into Pouder by breaking. The ſmall, 
fine, blackiſh Barks, chagrig'd without __ reddiſh within, 
of a bitter diſagreeable T are the moſt eſteem d. For 
the Pouder, it muſt be well fifted, and care be taken it be 
bought of Perſons that may be truſted ; it being very eaſy to 
ſophiſticate it, and difficult to find it out. . 

The Cortex is a Bitter, Abſorbent, and Aſtringent or Styp- 
tic: From its bitterneſs, M. Reneaume obſerves, it becomes 
fit to ſoften ſour acrimonious Juices ; for a ſour and a bitter 
make a ſweet. Apain, as an Abſorbent it blunts the Points 
of Acids, and provorts their Action; and of conſequence 
keeps up the Fluidity of the Juices, which Acids would 
coagulate. As a Styptic, it muſt have earthy Parts to ab- 
ſorb Seroſities, by which the Parts before moiſten'd and re- 
lax'd, will contract themſelves: and by this means, the 
Cortex augments the Spring and Tenſion of the Fibres. 
As a Bitter it heats; and it facilitates Perſpiration, by 
heating and augmenting the Fluidity of the . 5 0 On 
theſe Properties it is that its Medicinal Uſes are aſcertain'd. 

But its chief uſe is in curing of Agues, and _— 
Fevers ; it being us'd for theſe Purpoſes in all Ages, an 
moſt Conſtitutions. Dr. Cockburn lays, it produces this Ef- 
fe& better than any other Medicine of the ſame Intention, 
in the Ratio of 365 to 1. It is uſual to give a gentle Eme- 
tic of Tpecacuanha before the Exhibition of the Cortex : by 
thus preparing the Paſſages, the Correx has not only more 
Succeſs, but alſo is not ſubje& to cauſe theſe Indiſpoſitions, 
vis. ſwelling in the Belly, Nauſea's, Sc. which often ariſe 
when neglected. | | 

The Cortex muſt never be exhibited in the Paroxyſm of 
an Ague, or intermitting Fever ; but given in ſuch a Quan- 
tity at times between the Paroxyſms, as to prevent a Re- 
turn of the Fit. 

The Cortex exhibited in continual Fevers is dangerous ; 
and care muſt be taken, that the Remiſſion of a continual 
Fever be not miſtaken for its Intermiſſion: When there is a 
Remiſſion, it uſually happens indifferently at any time; 
whereas an Intermiſſion happens at particular times. 

The Cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in Pouder, in 
forms of Electuary, Bolus's, Infuſions, Tinctures, Sc. The 
Arcana Taboriana is about two Ounces of the Cortex in 
Pouder, digeſted in Sand-heat, with about a Quart of red 
Wine : After Digeſtion, the Wine muſt be pour'd off, and 
two or three Ounces given every three or four Hours be- 
tween the Paroxyſms, till the Intention is anſwer'd. If the 
Bark take downward, Venice Treacle, Diaſcordium, Con- 
ſerve of Roſes, Terra Japonica, Doſes of Laudanum, Oc. 
muſt be added to its Preparations. When there happens to 
be an Obſtruction of the Menſes from the Exhibition of the 
Cortex, or to prevent it, it is adviſable to add to its Prepa- 
rations the Black Hellebore, Æthiops Mineral, Cinnabar, (&c. 
The Cortex is often us'd for young Children in Agues, by 


way of Clyſter ; and alſo rr to the Wriſts, and Soles of 


rrr the 
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20 Years ago, wrote a Book entirely 


curing Agues by giving the Cortex l 
— wh "his is more ſafe, and no leſs certain than 


the Cortex given internally. Dr. Cockburn, in his Treatiſe 
of Sea Diſeaſes, aſſerts , 
Cortex given inwardly is as ſafe, and by much more certain 
and expeditious; and ſhews that we know how to remedy 
all the Inconveniencies the Cortex may occaſion. 

Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaume, and others, 
have preſerib'd it with Succeſs in Melancholic and Hyſteric 


Affections, commonly call'd Yapours. - | 

Con rzx Winteranus, or Winteri, the Bark of a Tree 
brought from the Streights of Magellan, by Captain Winter, 
in his Voyage with Sir Francis Drake : Cluſius calls the 


ca ti bor. | 
Tree, Magellanica Aromatica Ar J of good uſe at" Bad 


The Bark is Aromatic, and foun | 
Dram of it, boil'd with other 


carminative Seeds, ſweats, and relieves ſcorbutic Patients. 
It has alſo prov'd an Antidote againſt a poiſonous ſort of 
Seal, call'd a Sea Lion, frequent in thoſe Parts. 

The Bark fold in the Shops under the Name of Cortex 
Winteranus, or Wild Cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obſerves, is not 
the true Cortex Winteranus ; they grow on different Trees, 
and in different Countries, and their Appearance is very 
different; yet are they ſo like in Taſte, that he thinks they 
may be uſed as Succedaneums to each other. See Cos Tus 


Indicus. 
Cox rxx Caparis. See CA ER. 1 
Con r Rx Cerebri, the cortical or cineritious Subſtance of 


the Brain. See Cox TicAt, and BRAIN. 

CORTICAL Snbſftance of the Brain, in Anatomy, the 
exterior Part of the Brain and Cerebellum, or that Part im- 
mediately under the Pia Mater; ſo called, becauſe of its 
inveſting the inner or medullary Part, as a Bark does a Tree. 


Sec Br Ain, 8 
The ſame is alſo call'd the Cineritious Subſtance, from 


its greyiſh or aſh colour. See CIxXRRITIOVUsS. L 
Archangelo Piftholomini, 'a Ferrareſe, firſt introduc'd this 
Diviſion of the Brain into Cortical or Cineritious, and Me- 
dullary or Fibrous Subſtance. Sce MEpvrLr a. | 
The Cortical Subſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than the 
Medullary ; and follows or attends it thro' all its Prominences 


againſt the Scurvy : Half a 


and Sinus's. It is form'd, from the minute Branches of 


the Carotid Arteries, interwove in the Meninges, and thence 
continued hither in infinitely fine Ramifications. See MxNIxxX. 
Moſt Anatomiſts, after Malpigbi, agree in its being glan- 
dulous, and that the medullary Parts are only a Continuation 
thereof; Ruyſeh alone excepted : who, from his admirable 
Skill in Inje&ions, and the Diſcoveries he has made there- 
by, maintains that it has nothing glandular in it. See Ba ain, 
CxREBELLUM, and MEDULLA Oblongata ; ſee alſo GLAnD, 
CAROTID, Oc. 
COR TIN, in Fortification, ſigniſies the Wall, or Diſtance, 
between the Flanks of two Baſtions. 
CORVET, or CURVET, in the Manage, an Air, in 
which the Horſe's Legs are rais'd higher than in the Demi- 
being a kind of Leap up, and a little forwards, where- 


volt; 
in the Horſe raiſeth both his fore-Legs at once, equally ad- 


vanced, (when he is going ſtrait forward, and not in a Cir- 
cle;) and as his fore-Legs are falling, he immediately raiſes 
his hind-Legs, equally advanc'd, and not one before the 
other; ſo that all his four Legs are in the Air at once; and 
77 he ſets them down, he marks but twice with them. See 

IR. 

Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for 
Curvets; this being 54 moſt difficult Air they can make, 
and requiring a great deal of Judgment in the Rider, as 
well as Patience in the Horſe, to perform it. 

CORUSCATION, Glirtering, a Gleam of Light emit- 


ted from any _ 
The Term is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of Lightning nim- 


bly darting down from the Clouds, in time of Thunder. See 
THUNDER, and LicnTNiNG. 

COR VUS, Crow, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of th 
Southern Hemiſphere. See ConsTELLA'TION. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Corvus, in Prolemy's Ca- 
talogue are 7; in Tycho's as many; in the PBritannic 
Catalogue 10. The Order, Names, Longitudes, Latitudes, 
Magnitudes, Cc. whereof, are as follow. 


Stars in the Conſtellation Cok vus. 


14 8 £ Longitude | Latitude. = 
Names and Situations of the Stars, 3 South, | 08 
| * "Rt 0 "T2; oy 8 
That in the Beak = 21 26 
In the Neck nigh the Head : 2. 38 19 5 41 : 
Small one following theſe 8 o 1620 27 40 
In the preceding Wing | 6 25 5814 29 of 3 
In the Breaſt 9 29 58}10 16 48] 5 
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Names and Situations of the Stars, 9 Longinde, an » 
| $36 1 0. „ „ ? 
s . | — 7 To „ 15 
Informis over the Wings 6 i | C ; &.3 wi x ; 
Preced. of two in the _—_ Wing 9 9 i; the 42] 6 
_ _ « Subfeq, a I 
In the Foot, common with Hydra . 1 37 Ott 5 31 
= 13 3 2 5 
10 4 18 1905 


e contrary; and proves that the 


C 08 


_ CORYBANTES, in Antiquity, Prie 
danced and 4 4 to the Sound o* Flute: =P bele, why 
| Catullus, in his Poem call'd Atys, gives a be runs 

ſcription of em; repreſenting them as Madmen Foo U. 
ly, Mawimus Tyrius ſays, that thoſe poſſeſt d with jy 
of Corybantes, as ſoon as they heard the Sound of © Vir 
were ſeiz'd with an Enthufiaſm, and loſt the uſe Hes 
e eee 1 

Hence, the Greeks ule the A xogberneiy, Coryc.. 
to ſignify a Perſon's being tranſport e ing 
che, ann 8 ported, or poſſcſi d wi 

Some ſay, the Corybantes were all Eunuchs; and th 
on this account that Catullus, in his Arys, alwa * ty 
minine Epithets and — ia ale gz 

Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Corybas Son 
Cybele, paſſing into Phrygia with his Uncle Dara e 
inſtituted the Worſhip of the Mother of the G0. 
gave his own Name to the Prieſts. Strabo relates it 3 th 
Opinion of ſome, that the Corybantes are Children of 
oe and Calliope, and the ſame with the Cabires Other 
ay, the Word had its Orig from this, that the Corgbant 
always walk'd dancing, (if the Expreſſion may be own 
quod vogue te Baivotey, Voſfins. 

COR .YMBIFEROUS Plants, are diftinguiſh'd into ſuchy 
have a radiate Flower, as the Flos Solis, Calendula, & 
and ſuch as have a naked Flower, as the Abrotanum Feminin 
Eupatorium, Artemiſia; to which are added the Corgmhi. 
ferous Afﬀnes, or thoſe a-kin hereunto; ſuch Scabing 
Dipſaus, Carduus, and the like, See PrAur, and . 
RYMBUS. | nz 
' CORYMBUS, in the general, ſignifies the Top, or Sun 
met of any thing; but among the antient Botaniſts wa 

articularly uſed to expreſs the Bunches or Cluſten of Ivy, 

rries, Sc. - 2 1189 

Some alſo call the Top of the Stalk of a Plant, when þ 
ſubdivided and adorn'd with Flowers or Fryiff, as to malt 
a round ſpherical Figure; by this Name; as the Tops d 
Leeks, Onions, and the like: and others confound the Word 
with Umbella, which expreſſeth the flowry Tops of ſuch 
Plants as have their Branches and Flowers ſpread round, 
into the Form of what the Women now call an Urnberella, 

But among the modern Botaniſts, Corymbrs is chiefly ule 
for a compound diſcous Flower, whoſe Seeds are not I 
2 or do not fly away in Down : Such are the Flower d 

aifies, common Marigold, c. See Sk EVU. 

Mr. Ray, therefore, makes one Genus of Plants to be 
ſuch as have a compound diſcous Flower, but without ay 
downy Wings to carry off their Seeds; as the Corymbi 
rous. See CORYMBIFEROUS., : 

CORYPHEUS, in the antient Tragedy, was the Chia 
or Leader of the Company that compos d the Chorus. & 


Crorvs. 


The Corypheus ſpoke for all the reft, whenever the (lv 
rus took part in the Action, in quality of a Perſon of tie 
Drama, during the Courſe of the Acts. 

Hence, the Term has paſs'd into a general Name for the 
Chief or Principal of any Company, Corporation, Sect, C. 
pinion, Oc. IG | | 0 

Thus, Buſtachius of Antioch is call'd the Coryphens 
the Council of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the Coq 


of the Stoicks. | F 
The Word in the original Greek ſignifies Tip of the = ö 


COR Z A, in Medicine, a running at the Neſe ; or * 
fluxion of ſharp ſerous Humours from the Glands of \ c 
Head, ariſing upon a diminution of Perſpiration, or cat 19 
of Cold. See * 

Proper Evacuations, as Bleeding, Epiſpaſticks, Sternut- 
tories, gc. are uſual in this Caſe. An 

COSCINOMANCY, or COSKINOMANCT, x , 
H Divination by means of a Sieve or Riddle. See I. 
13 | ah . . . hearſing 

Sieve or Riddle being ſuſpended ; after re — 
a Formula of Words, *tis taken between two * h 
and the Names of the Parties ſuſpected, re eated: * 
whoſe Name the Riddle turns, trembles, or ſhakes, 5 
ted guilty of the Evil in queſtion, i 

This muſt be a very antient Practice: Theocr!!%”, bes 
third 74yllion, mentions a Woman very {kilful in * * 
ſometimes alſo praftis'd by ſuſpending the Rid : git 
Thread, or fixing it to the Points of a Pair of _ if. 
ing it room to turn, and naming, as before, the Gil 2 
pected: In which laſt manner, Caſcinomanc) is 
tis'd in ſome Parts of England. 1. 


TY => a "% - - 
: 3 a o 
{ " : 4 1 
| , ; z 


It Gee, uv but alſo to diſcover the Secrets of 
jnd ou r 
— that! J from the Grech viene, Riddle, and 
e Wort r | 
Divinanon metry, the Secant of an Arch 
par en Geometry, the 4 
0-SECAN © 88 of another Arch to 90 De- 
hy el and COMPLEMENT. e 
of the right Sine of an Arch, which is the 
anothes to 90 Degrees. See SIX E, and 


in Phyſick, uſed. for any Medicine, 
COSMETIC, 4 "age l and I « 1 
improve the Complexion ; as Ceruſs 
Fs Trde of Fucus's, Waſhes, Cold Creams, 
gc. | 1 r 
Lip-Salves, 2 the Water of green Cacao. Nuts as a grand 
The Infions mee improves the Complexion, 
oe SMICAL, a Greek Term, #oopnzs, of xl, World ; 
2 ſomething that refers, or has a relation to the World. 
* among Aſtrologers, Comical Apect, is the Aſpect 
fa Planet with reſpect to our Earth. ATE, 
ical Qnalities are uſed by Mr. Zoyle in the ſame 
(1 ich Syſtematical ones. Tho, in conſidering the 
Gen * of Natural Bodies, we uſually only take in the 
U any particular one has of acting on, or its Capacity 
kaueung from the Action of, another, wherewith it is ob- 
f J to have ſome mani Commerce, by a Communica- 


EL, 2 particular Body, and ſeveral Alterations to 
Nh ie may e liable, not barely on account of thoſe Qua- 
ties preſum'd to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the 

Ke it bears to thoſe other particular Bodies whereto it 
ems manifeſtly related; but on account of a Syſtem con- 
uted as our World is, of ſuch a Fabrick, that there may 

many unheeded Agents, which by unperceiv'd means 
dare great Operations on the Body we conſider, and work 
ach Changes in it, and enable it to work ſuch Changes 
n other Bodies, as are rather to be aſcrib'd to ſome un- 
ceded Agents, than to thoſe other Bodies with which the 
ody propos d is obſerv'd to be concern'd, So that if many 
dodies that might be nam d, De together in ſome 
maginary Space, beyond the Bounds of our Syſtem. ; tho 
hey would retain many of the Qualities they are now en- 
low'd with, yet they could not poſſeſs em all: but by be- 
jp reſtor'd to their — Places in this World, they wou'd 
pain a Set of Faculties and Diſpoſitions, N on 
ome unheeded Relations, and Impreſſions from the determi- 
ate Fabrick of the grand Syſtem, or World, whereof they 
re Parts, And theſe are what Mr. Zoyle calls Coſinical or 
y/kematical Qualities. T%. 
To account for theſe Coſmical Qualities, the ſame Author 
propoſes ſome Coſinical Suſpicions, as to ſome unobſerv'd 
Laws and Orders of Nature; and refers em principally to the 
tion of certain Effluvia hitherto unobſerv' d. See ExrLUvIA. 

Co8MICAL is alſo uſed in Aſtronomy, to expreſs one of 
te Poetical Riſings of a Star. 0 1275 
Thus, a Star is faid to riſe Coſmically, when it riſes toge- 
ther with the Sun; or with that degree of the Ecliptic 
wherein the Sun then abides. See Risins. %1 
bo, the Coſmical Setting is, when a Star ſets and goes down 
in ws Veſt, at the ſame time the Sun riſes in the Eaſt. 

ee SETTING, 

But, according to Kepler, to riſe or ſet Coſmically, is on- 
wo aſcend above, or deſcend below the Horizon. 

COSMOGR APHY, the Deſcription of the World ; or, 
the Art which teaches the Conſtruction, Figure, and the 
Diſpoſition and Relation of all its Parts ; with the Manner 

repreſenting them on a Plane. 5 
Caſnography conſiſts of two Parts; Aſtronomy, which 
cvs the Structure of the Heavens and the Diſpoſition of 
the Stars, See AsTRONOMY. 


And Geography, which ſhews thoſe of the Earth. See 


E£0CRAPHY, 


| The Word comes from the Greek xioues, Mundus, World, 
( ſeribo, I deſcribe. 
OLABE, an antient Mathematical Inſtrument, 


erving to meaſure Diſtances, both in th 
the Earth, Goes Daw ane % th in the Heavens and on 


rn, ale is in great meaſure the ſame with 


It is alc ASTROLABE. 

. Morg o W Pantocoſm, or Univerſal Inſtrument, by 

cop 0 a Treatiſe expreſly thereon, printed in 1612. 

imes e 0 Le TAN, or COSMOPOLITE, a Term ſome- 

Place of bod, gnify a Perſon who has no fix'd living, or 
The Word & or a Man who is à Stranger no-where. 

b, Ciry, comes from the Greck xbopes, Mundus, and 


; tient Philoſophers being interrogated what 


t or Citizen of the World. 0 bet 
n Anatomy. There are eight Vertebræ diſ- 


2 
# 


. Theverittss, that it was not only uſed to tinguiſh'd by che Naine of Coſtales; or Plenrites 5 becauſs 


( ſervi 0 articulate the Ribs, which 40 l 4 | ich 
2 See VITE A. nd with the 


.-» COSTIVENESS; in 


ſibly greater than in other 


In Coftiveneſs the uſual: Remedies are 


n of Impreſſions : yet there may be ſome Attributes be- - 


TANGENT. 


more general; furni 


© Was ; anſwerd he was a Cofinopolitan, i. e. 


cor 


Theſe Vertebræ ate the eight which follow the ſecond, 


call'd the  Avillary' 4 and are therefore the third, fourth. 
fifth, and to the — incluſi ve. 1 . 


COSTA, in Anatomy: SceRins;- o 
icine, 4 pteternatural Detention 


of the Excrements, with an unuſual Hardneſs or Dryneſs 


thereof; and, thence; a difficulty ef diſcharging em. See 


ExcRzkMEN T. 


This is the oppoſite to a Diarrhea, or Looſeneſs.. Seo 


DianknnAaA, * | 0 | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſations, we have an uncommon 


Inſtance of Cſtiveneſ by Mr. Sherman : the Patient, one 


Thomas Philips, for ſeveral Years, never went to Stool in 


leſs than 19 or 20 Weeks: He generally eat and drank as well 


as his . z and did all the while the Office of a la- 
bouring Man: yet was not 2 of the other Evacuations ſen- 

eople. He died of it at 23 
Years old. 


entle Preparations 
of Senna, lenitive Electuaries, Cream of Tartar, laxative 


COSTUS Arabicus, the Root of a Tree teſembling El- 
dar, brought from Arabia; whence its Name. 


Its chief uſe in Medicine, is to enter the Compoſition of 


Venice Treacle. 


The beſt is heavy, of a cineritious Colour withoutſide, 
a reddiſh within, difficult to break, of a ſtrong Smell, 
and an aromatic Taſte. Lil | 

This Root was formerly call'd. Coſtus Verus, and was di- 
vided into two Kinds, the faveer and the bitter Coſtus ; both 
of which are now uncommon. M. Charas, and others, are of 
Opinion there is but one kind of Caſtus, which proves more 
or leſs ſweet or bitter, according to the Soil where it is fed. 


Cos rus Iadicus, an American Root, called alſo Coſtus 


Blavo, Coſtus Corticoſus, Coſtus Corticus, White Cinnamon, 
and Miuter s Bark. The Iſlands of Madagaſcar in Africa, 
of Domingo and Guadalouma in America, are the Places 
where the moſt and beſt is . See Cox rER Winterants. 
COTTAGE, or COTTAGE, a Houſe without Land be- 
longing to it, Stat. 4 Zdw. I. By a later Statute, 31 Elis. 


no Man may build a Houſe without laying four Acres of 


Land to it: S0 that, properly, a Corage now is 4 Houſe with- 
out four Acres of Land to it. | 
_ CO-TANGENT, is the Tangent of an Arch, which is 
the Complement of another Arch to 90 Degrees. See 


COTHURNUS, ZBuskin, a very high Shoe, or a kind 
of Patten, rais'd on Soals of Cork; wore by the antient Ac- 
tors in Tragedy, to make em a r the taller, and the 
more like the Heroes they repreſented ; moſt of whom 
were ſuppos d to be Giants. See TxaACRPDx. 

It cover'd the greateſt part of the Leg,and was tied beneath 
the Knee. Sophocles is ſaid to have invented the Cothurnus. 
See Busxin. 

COTICE, or COTISE, in Heraldry, is the fourth Part 
of the Bend, which, with us, is ſeldom if ever born but in 
Couples, with a Bend between them ; and whence, proba- 
bly, the Name: from the French Coté, Side; they being 
born, as it were on the Sides of the Bend. 

COTTON, or COTON, a fort of Wool, or rather Flax, 
encompaſſing the Seed of a Tree of the ſame Name. 

The Tree which produces this uſeful Merchandiſe, grows 
common in ſeveral Places of the Levant, and of the Eaſt 
and Weſt-TIndies, eſpecially in the Antilles. Its Fruit is of 
an oval form, about the fize of a Nut: As it ripens, it 
grows black withoutfide ; and by the heat of the Sun opens 
in ſeveral Places, diſcovering the Cotton thro' the Clefts, 
which is of an admirable Whiteneſs. In each Fruit are 
found ſeveral little Beans, which are the Seed of the Tree. 

There is another kind of Cotton Tree, which creeps along 
the Ground, as the Vine wou'd do if unſupported ; the Cor- 
ton whereof is the molt eſteem'd. And the late Relations 
from the South mention two other Kinds, the one in the 
Terra firma of Braſil, the other in the Iſle of S. Catherine. 


The Seed of the Cotton being mix'd, in the Fruit, toge- 
her with the Cotton it ſelf, they have invented little Ma. 


hines, which being play'd by the Motion of a Wheel, the 
Corton falls on one fide, and the Seed on the other; and 
thus they are ſeparated. | | 
Cotton makes a very conſiderable Article of Commerce: 
it is diſtinguiſh'd into Corton in the Wool, and Spun - Cotton. 
The firſt us'd for various Purpoſes, as to pur between two 
Stuffs, in Quilts, Night-Gowns, Oc. but tis the latter is 
Küng various Cloths, Mullins, Callicoes, 
Dimitties, and Hangings ; beſides that tis frequently join'd 
with Silk and Flax, in the Compoſition of other Stuffs. 
The firſt kind is ordinarily brought fromCyprus and Smyrna: 
Near Smyrna its Produce is greater than any where elſe: 
they ſow the Seed in June, and gather it in October ; and 


the 


ET 7, 


- each two flat Sides; whence he concludes, 


painted. See ParnTtiNnG. 


COU 


Bales of Corron per Annum ; and A 
mich more — in the Manufactures of the Country. 


For the Sum Corrons, they are diſtinguiſh'd by various 
Nene che belt are thoſe from Feruſulem, call'd Bazacs 3 
and thoſe of Damaſeus, call'd Corrons the Ounce : others 
are Demi-Bazacs, Baladins, Payas, Cottons Foſeph, Gene- 


8 anticatly only grew in Egypr, and was us'd by the 
Prieſts and Sacrificers for a very fingular kind of Gowns, 
roduces 


| wore by them alone. 
Rea- 


Cotton, applied to Wounds in lieu of Linen, 
an Inflammation: Leewenhoeck, examining into the 
ſon of this with a Microſcope, found its Fibres to have 


that eac 


of its minute Parts muſt have two acute Angles, or Edges ; 


hich acute Edges being not only thinner and more ſub- 
tile than the Glabules whereof the fleſhy Filaments conſiſt, 


but alſo more firm and ſtiff than any of the globulous 


Fleſh ; it follows, that upon the Application of Cozron to a 
Wound, its Edges muſt not only hurt and wound the Glo- 
bules of the Fleſh, but alſo cut inceſſantly the new Mat- 
ter brought to em to produce new Fleſh ; and that with 
the more eaſe, as this Matter, not — attain'd the 
Firmneſs and Conſiſtence of Fleſh, is the leſs able to reſiſt 
its Attacks : Whereas the Linen ordinarily uſed in Wounds, 
being compos'd of little round Parts, very cloſe to each 
other, form larger Maſſes, and are thus incapable of hurt- 
ing the globous Parts of the Fleſh. | 

Menage derives the Word from the Latin Coronea, the 
fine Moſs growing on Quinces, which reſembles Cotton: But 
Nicod ſays, the Arabs call it Corum and Bombaſum ; whence 
our Cotton, and Bombazon. 

COTYLA, a liquid Meaſure, in uſe among the Antients. 
See MzASsUuRE. | 

Some have computed the Cotyla to be equal to a Roman 
Semi-ſeptary. Savor adds, that the Roman Coryla contain'd 
twelve Ounces of any Liquor. Upon which Principle, 
there muſt have been as many Cotyiæ as there were Liquors 
ordinarily fold ; which is nothing firange, fince, in ſeveral 
Countries, we FAT find Meaſures of different Capacity, call'd 
by the ſame Name, when they contain the ſame Weights, 


tho under different Bulks. 


Fannins ſays, the Coryla was the ſame thing with the 


Hemina, which was half a Sextary. See Hzmina, 


A. Cotylas, quas, /# placeat, dixifſe licebit 
Heminas, recipit Geminas ſextarius unus. 


Chorier obſerves, that the Cotyla was us d as a dry Mea- 


ſure as well as a liquid one; from the Authority of Thucy- 


Aides, who in one place mentions two Coryle of Wine, and 
in another two Cotylæ of Bread. The Word comes from 
the Greek xoTvan. 

CoryLa, or CoryLx, or Corvroipzs, in Anatomy, a 
Name given the Cavities at the Extremities of large Bones, 
encompaſs d with thick ſtrong Edges, which receive the 
Heads, or Apophyſes of other Bones articulated with them. 

Such is the Cavity in the Iſchion, or Hip-Bone, which 
receives the Head of the Bone of the Thigh. | 

It is alſo called Acetabulum, i. e. Cup. See ActxTABULUM. 

COTYLEDONES, in Anatomy, little Glands diſpers'd 
throughout the outermoſt Membrane of the Fætus, call'd 
Chorion, (ſee Cnox 10m ;) and ſuppos d to ſeparate a nutritious 


Juice for the Subſiſtence of the Fætus. But Coryledones, in this 


Senſe of the Word, are only found in Sheep, Goats, and 
ſome other Animals ; the Placenta in the Womb, ſupplying 
the Place thereof in Women. See Pracenrta. 

Other Authors uſe Cotyledones for the Apertures of the 
Veins in the inner Surface of the Womb. See Marrix. 

In Latin they are call'd Acetabula, from their reſemblance 
of a Cup. 

COWARD, in Heraldry. When a Lion is born in any 
Eſcutcheon, with his Tail doubled or turn'd in between his 
Legs, they call it a Zion Coward. 

OUCH, in Painting, is uſed for each Lay or Impreſſion 
of Colour, whether in Oil or Water, wherewith the Painter 
covers his Canvas, Wall, Wainſcot, or other Matter to be 


Thus, we ſay, A Painting has had its laſt Couch, or Lay; 


(336) 


ey can have three Crops in 


other ſhall recover the Land which the Tenant ho 


Con 


The Gold Wire-drawers uſe the Wa⸗ 
Gold or Silver Leaf wherewith — Couch * & 
gilded or filver'd, before they draw it theo = Aab oh 


ver Leaves applied on the Metals In gilding ng 


0 
each of Silver three; to gild : If the Gi. Bolt 
there are requir'd from lake to —— be 0 
three or four if it be without haching. To Sil A and ol 
requir'd from four to ten Couches, according . en tte wy 
of ns _ e * U the Beay 

OUCHANT, in Heraldry, is underſtood 
other Beaſt, when lying — bas with his Heal * ne 
which diſtinguifhes the Poſture of Cortehane from ang 


h when he is ſuppos'd quite ftretch'd out and aſlee 


 COUCHE, in Heraldry, denotes any thins ln 

Thus, Chevron Conchee, is a — New. 10 all lag: 
the two Ends on one ſide of the Shield, which Fn . 
perly reſt on the Baſe. | ap 

COUCHING of Cararacts. See Car Au ACT 

COVENANT, the Conſent or A ent of two 
Parties, to do or perform the ſame — See Cony 
N — 8 

ovenant ſeems to be much the ſame wi 
or Conventum among the Civilians. See — : al 

— is 1 in Law, or in Fact. 

ovenant in Law, is that which the Law ; | 
made, tho it be not expreſs'd in Terms : As, if 14 
demiſe, and grant a Tenement to the Leſſee for a c. 
Term ; the Law intends a Covenant on the Leffori Pur 
that the Leſſee ſhall,. during the Term, quietly enj th 
e „ Incumbrances. " 

ovenant in Fact, is that which is 
"_ the 2 | expreſ'y agrolhe 

There is alſo a Covenant merely Perſonal, and 
nant Real. Fitzherbert defines OS Real * 
whereby a Man ties himſelf to paſs a thing real, as Luk 
or Tenements, or to levy a Fine on Lands, ego. 

Covenant merely Perſonal, is where a Man coenn; 
with another by Deed to build him a Houſe, or to fem 
him, Cc. 

COVERING, in Architecture, one of the mind 
Parts of a Building. See Roopinc. ry 
| CO-VERSED Sine, a Term ſome People uſe for the u 
maining Part of the Diameter of a Circle, after the verkd 
Sine is taken from it. See SINE. | 

COVERT, in Law. Feme Covert denotes a Woman to 
be married, and ſo cover'4 by, or under the Protection df 
her Husband. See Covsx Turs. 

Covert Way, in Fortification, a ſpace of Ground len! 
with the Field; on the Edge of the Ditch, ranging „ 
—— the Half. Moons, and other Works on the fide of th 


It is otherwiſe call'd Corridor, and hath a Parapet rai 
on a Level, together with its Banquers and Glacis, whid 
form the Height of the Parapet, and ought to follow de 
Parapet of the Place, till it is inſenſibly loſt in the Fiel 
See PARAPET. | 

One of the greateſt Difficulties in a Siege, is to make 1 
Lodgment on the Covert- May; becauſe, uſually, the he 
fieged palliſade it along the Middle, and undermine it n 
all Sides. This is ſometimes alſo called the Counterſctþ 
becauſe it is on the Edge of the Scarp, See CounTii 
SCARP. | 

COVER TURE, in Law, is particularly applied to 7 
State and Condition of a married Woman; who, b ® 
Laws of our Realm, is under Covert.- Baron, or ſub pelt 
viri ; and therefore diſabled ro make Bargains with 1 
the Prejudice of her ſelf or her Husband, without bis a 
ſent and Privity ; or at leaſt without his Allowanc 
Confirmation: And if the Husband alien the Wites 1 
during the Marriage, ſhe cannot gainſay it during bus 
See FEME. 

COUGH, in Medicine, Sc. See Tvss1s. 4 

COVINE, a deceitful Compact, or Agreement betw 
two or more, to deceive or prejudice a third Peres, 1 


As, if a Tenant for Life conſpire with another, - 


Wu e of him in Reverſion. an of tie 
a Ceiling has had two Couches. There is a great deal of r. Skinner takes the Word to be a Cages Cov 


Art in conching the Colours well, one after another. 
The Word is alſo us'd for a Lay or Impreſſion on any 


thing, to make it more firm and confiſtent, or to ſkreen it 
from the Weather. 


Thus, Paintings are cover'd with a Couch of Varniſh : A 
Canvas to be painted, muſt firſt have two Couches of Size 


ere the Colours be laid. Two or three Conches of white 
Lead, are laid on Wood ere the Couch of Gold be applied : 
The Leather-gilders lay a Conch of Water and Whites of 
gs on the Leather, ere they apply the Gold or Silver 
Leaf, 


Latin Conventum, and therefore writes it Cover. 
SPIRACY. Eh bult pop 

COVING, in Building. When Houſes are bu hl 
ting over the Ground-plot, and the turn d Froje 0 (+ 
with Timber, lath'd and plaſter'd ; the Work is ci” 
_ See Al covx. 

vING Corniche, is a Corniche with a 

or Hollow therein. See Cox NIcR. 
. COUL, or COWL, a Habit wore by t 
and Benediftins, 


great Caſeme® 


he Beru 4 


Ther 


Kaz — 


Mn OS foul © = tc. a == 


c o 


8 :nds of Conls ; the one white, very 
There are 1 bad when they aſſiſt at the Office: 
wp ck, wore on ordinary Occaſions, in the 


Streets, 8, :ntains the Chu to be the ſame thing 
F. Mobil ary. The Author of the. Apology of the 
gith the Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes two Forms of Couls; the 
Emperor wn reaching to the Feet, having Sleeves and a 
a Go uſed in Ceremonies; the other a kind of Hood to 
Gpuchie, led alſo Scapulary ; becauſe it only covers the 
work 5 Shoulders. See SCAPULARY, | 
Head an form'd from the Latin Cuculla, by confound- 


1 wh feſt Syllables into one, as being the ſame twice 
ing ; 


WL. | 
ec el, ve COUNSEL, an Aſſembly, or rg 
_ conſiderable Perſons, or Officers, to confider an 

RMeafures touching the Adminiſtration of publick Af 
conc or for the rendring of Juſtice. 
. King's Privy-Council, is the Primum Mobile of the 

% Government of England ; and that from which all the 
3 Orbs derive their Motion. See Parvy-Conncil. 
ln the French Polity Conncils are very numerous : 'They 
have their Council of State, Council of the Finances, Council 
of Diſpatches, Council of Directions, Grand Council, Coun- 
(il of the Regency, Council of Conſcience, &c. 

Cobncit, in Church-Hiſtory and Policy, is a Synod, or 
Aſſembly of Prelates, and Doctors, met for the regulating 
of Matters relating to the Doctrine or Diſcipline of the 
Church. See SYNOD. 

A Provincial Council, is an Aſſembly of the Prelates of 
a Province, under the Metropolitan. See Province. 

A National Council, is an Aſſembly of the Prelates of 
4 Nation, under their Primate or Patriarch. See PRIMATE. 

An Oecumenical or General Council, is an Aſſembly of all 
the Prelates of Chriſtendom. See OEcuMENICAL. 

Indeed, to conſtitute a General Council, 'tis not requir'd 
that all the Prelates ſhould be actually preſent ; tis ſuffi- 
cient that the Council be regularly appointed, and that they 
may be there, or are call'd thereto. | 

General Councils are frequently call'd by Ecclefiaſtical Au- 
thors Plenary Councils. 

The Romaniſts reckon 18 General Councils ; whereof on- 
Jy the four firſt are admitted by the Reformed. The Num- 
ber is made out thus: two of Nice, four of Conſtantinople, 
one of Fpheſus, one of Chalcedon, five of the Lateran, two 
of Lyons, one of Vienna, one of Florence, and the laſt of 
rent, which held from 1545 to 1563. 

The Council of Trent ordains Provincial Councils to be 
held every three Years ; yet the laſt held in France is that 
of Bourdeaux, 100 Years ago. 


The Word comes from the Latin Concilium, which figni- 


ies no more than an Aſſembly ; for we ſay, Concilium Deo- 


rum, Cncilinm Patrum, Concilium Martiyrum, &c. 

There have been various Collections of Councils, as that 
of Dr. Merlin at Paris in 1524; one of F. Cra be, a Fran- 
(ſcan, in 1536; another of Surius in 1567 ; another at 
Venice, in 158 5 another at Rome in 1608; one of Binius 
Canon of Cologne, in 1606, in 10 Volumes: Another of the 
Louvre in 1644, in 37 Volumes: Another of F. Abbe and 
F. Cofart, Jeſuits, -in 1672, in 17 Volumes, more ample 
than the relt. Laſtly, another is ſhortly expected from F. 
Har douin, another Jeſuit. 5 

Cooxcut, of War, is an Aſſembly of the principal Offi- 
cers of an Army, or Fleet, occaſionally call'd by the Gene- 
al or AMmiral, to conſider of the — * State of Things, 
ad concert Meaſures for their nduct, with regard to 
dieges, Retreats, Engagements, c: 
A rows They ” ſomerimes _ uſed for an Aſſembly of 

a Regiment, or Ship; me 
ay Trough t-B — 8 Ship; met to * Soldiers 
Aragery Covxcir, is a Court or Aſſembly, wherein are 
ms all By-Laws which bind the Citizens of London: Ir 
ali bg the Parliament, of two Houſes ; an upper, con- 
- wb the Lord Mayor and Aldermen ; and a lower, of a 
— er of common Council. Men, choſe by the ſeveral 

0 = Repreſentatives of the Body of the Citizens. 
Wy Comes, a Nobleman who poſſeſſes a Domain 

25 ihe a County. See County. | | 
Ea 85 Avery we diſtinguiſh by the Title of Earls, (ſee 

Ie bereite ones {till tetain their proper Name. 

Igmty of a Count, is a Medium — that of a 


Duke and a Baron, See N OBILII TW. 


ccor ing to the mod ſe . 238 | 
F ern ule, moſt Plenipotentiaries and 
ound aſſume the Title of Counts; by they have no 
kd? 0 the Count a" Avauy, &c. 
. wk all Generals, Councellors, Judges, and Secre- 
the diltin W. under Charlemaign were call'd Counts; 
this, hs Ws Character of a Duke and a Count being 
frmer ſeveral. 8. * one Town under him, but the 
ud with 5 Right to bear on his Arms a Coronet, 
tree precious Stones, and ſurmounted with 


ador 
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three large Pearls, or a tow of Pearls, whereof thofe in the 
Middle and Extremities of the Coroner, advance above the 
reſt. See Coroner. * 

Counts were originally Lords of the Court, or of the Em- 
peror's Retinue, and had their Name Comites, 4 Cumitando, 
or 4 Commeando : Hence, thoſe who were always in the 
Palace, or at the Emperor's Side, were called Counts Pala- 
tine, or Comites 4 latere. See Partartins. 

In the Times of the Commonwealth, Comites, among the 

Romans, was a general Name for all thoſe who aceompa- 
ny'd the Proconſuls and Proprætors into the Provinces, there 
to ſerve the Commonwealth ; as the Tribunes, Præfecti, 
Scribes, c. 
Under the Emperors, Comites were the Officers of the 
Palace. 'The Origin of what we now call Counts, ſeems 
owing to Auguſtus, who took ſeveral Senators to be his Co- 
mites, as Dion oblerves, i. e. to accompany him in his Voya- 
ges and Travels, and to aſſiſt him in hearing of Caules ; 
which were here judg'd with the ſame Authority as in full 
Senate. Gallian ſeems to have aboliſh'd this Council, by 
forbidding the Senators being found in the Armies; and 
none of his Succeſſors re-eſtabliſh'd it. 

Theſe Counſellors of the Emperor, were really Counts, 
Comites, i. e. Companions of the Prince; and they ſome- 
times took the Title thereof, but always with the Addition 
of the Emperor's Name whom they accompany'd : So that 
it was rather a Mark of their Office, than a Title of Dignity. 

Conſtantins was the firſt who converted it into a Dignity ; 
an x him it was, that the Name was firſt given ab- 
olutely. 

The Name once eſtabli ſh'd, was in a little time indiffe- 
rently confer'd, not only on thole who follow d the Court, and 
accompany'd the Emperor, but alſo to moſt Kinds of Offi- 
cers; a long Liſt whereof is given us by Du Cange. 

Euſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the Counts in- 
to three Claſſes ; the firſt bore the Title of 7ilnſtres, the 
ſecond that of Clariſſimi, and afterwards Speftabiles ; the 
third were called Perfe&ti ſimi. See PERFECTISSIMATE, Oc. 

Of the two firſt Claſſes was the Senate compoſed ; thoſe 
of the third had no Place in the Senate, but enjoy'd ſeveral 
other of the Privileges of Senators. See SENATOR. 

There were Counts who ſerv'd on Land, others at Sea 
ſome in a Civil, ſome a Religious, and ſome in a Legal Ca- 
pacity; as, Comes Ararii, Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, 
Comes Sacri Conſiſtorii, Comes Curie, Comes Cafpelle, Comes 
Archiatrorum , Comes Commerciorum, Comes Veſtiarius, 
Comes Horreorum, Comes Opſoniorum aut Annone, Comes 
Domeſticorum, Comes Equorum regiorum, aut Comes Sta- 
buli ; Comes Domorum, Comes Excubitorum, Comes Nota- 
riorum, Comes Legum, ſeu Profeſſor in Fure, Comes Li- 
mitum, aut Marcarum ; Comes Maritime ; Comes Portus 
Rome ; Comes Patrimonit. 

The Francs, Germans, &c. paſſing into Gaul and Ger- 
many, did not aboliſh the Form of the Roman Government; 
and as the Governours of Cities and Provinces were calle 
Counts, Comites, and Dukes, Duces, they continued to be 
call'd ſo, See Du&E. 

Theſe Governours commanded in time of War; and in 
time of Peace adminiſter'd Juſtice. Thus, in the Time of 
Chalemaign, Coumts were the ordinary Judges and Gover- 
nours of the Cities, all under one. 

Theſe Counts of Cities were beneath the Dukes, and 
Counts who prefided over Provinces ; the firſt being conſti- 
tuted in the particular Cities under the Juriſdiction of the 
latter. The Counts of Provinces were in nothing inferior to 
Dukes, who themſelves were only Governours of Provinces. 

Under the laſt of the ſecond Race of Kings, they got 
their Dignity render'd Hereditary ; and even 1 5 the 
Sovereignty when Hugh Cafet came to the Crown: His Au- 
thority was not ſufficient to oppoſe their Encroachments ; 
and hence it is they date the Privilege of wearing Coronets 
in their Arms: they aſſum'd it then, as enjoying the Rights 
of Sovereigns in their particular Diſtricts, or Counties. But, 
by degrees, the Counties became reunited to the Crown. 

The Quality of Count is now become very different from 
what it was antiently; being now no more than a Title, 
which a King grants upon erecting a Territory into a County, 
with the Reſerve of Juriſdiction and Sovereignty to himſelf. 

At firſt there was no Clauſe in the Patent of Erection, 
intimating the Reverſion of the County to the Crown in de- 
fault of Heirs Male; but Charles IX. to prevent their be- 
ing too numerous, ordain'd that Duchies and Counties, in 
default of Heirs Male, ſhould return to the Crown. 

The Point of Precedence between Counts and Marquiſſes, 
has been formerly much controverted ; the Reaſon was, that 
there are Counts who are Peers of France, but no Marquiſ- 
ſes : But the Point is now given up, and Marquifſes rake 
place; tho antiently, when Coumts were Governours of Pro- 
vinces, they were on a Level even with Dukes. See PEER, 
and MAR Iss. . 

William the Conqueror, as is obſerv'd by Camden, gave 
the Dignity of Counts in » 1. Nobles; annexing it 
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Maintenance a certain 1 er of Money, 
the Prince's Profits in the Pl 

Provinces. To this Purpoſe 
thus, Hen. II. Rex Angliæ 


tertio Denario de Norwich & 
Angliz, &c. See Ear. 
The Germans call a Count, 
a Modern Critick, 33 
from Gravio, or Graff, 


N and Pal ſgraves, or Counts Palatine. 
T 


eſe laſt are of two Kinds; the one are of the Num- 


ber of Princes, and have the Inveſtiture of a Palatine; the 
others have only the Title of Oumt Palatine, without the 
Inveſtiture of any Palatinate. See PALaTINATE. 

Some aſſert, that by 
Laws for 20 Years, the 
Count Palatine ; and there are ] 
Law, who have aflum'd the Title accordingly ; 


there are others who call the Right in doubt. 
 Covnrt, in Law, the original Declaration in a Real Ac- 


tion; as the Declaration is in a Perſonal one: The Libellus 
of the Civilians comprehends both. 

Yet, Count and Declaration are ſomerimes confounded ; 

as, Count in Debt, Count in Appeal, &c. See DECLARATION, 

. Covnrt-IWheel, in Clock-work, a Wheel which moves 

round in 12 Hours; call'd alſo the Locking-Wheel. See 


erſon acquires the Dignity of a 


but there 
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this or that County, or Province, and a_—_—_ 5 their 
eadings and Forfeitures of the 
he quotes an antient Record; 
his verbis 8 ; 
ati iſle Hugonem Bigot Comitem 4e Norf. Sc. de 
2 Nortbfolk ſicut aliquis Comes 


Graff ; which, according to 
ſignifies Zudge ; and is deriv'd 
yezpy, They have ſeveral Kinds 
of theſe Counts, or Graffs ; as Landgraves, Marchgraves, 


ublickly profeſſing the Imperial 
Inſtances of Profeflors of 


e 
J, and to the 1 1 
the zd 7, the 3d 7, 
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War, and Crock. 
COUNTER, of the Zatin Prepofition contra, againſt, is 
uſed in the Compoſition of divers Words in our Language; 
CounTE®R-BARRY, or CoONTRE-BARRE, is uſed by the 
French Heralds, for what we more ordinarily call Bendy 
ſiniſter per Bend counterchang'd. See BARR T. 
by the French to expreſs what we more ordinarily call Ben- 
ay of Six per Bend ſiniſter counterchang'd. See Bxnvy, 
| | CounTER-cHANG'D, in Heraldry, is when 
My the Field and Charge in an Eſcutcheon, by 
| means of one or more Lines of Partition. 
þ Thus, in the Coat of the famous Chaucer : 
Nt 
a bend coumterchang d; that is, that Part of 
the Bend, which is in that Side of the Eſcutcheon which is 
Argent, is Gules ; and that Part of it which is on the other, 
CouxrEkR-CHEVYRON' p, denotes a Shield Chevronny, or 
parted by ſome Line of Partition. See Cntvron. 
Nr CounTER - COMPONED, or ConTRE - con- 
li == is when a Bordure is compounded of two 
Wl = Ranks of Panes ; as in the adjoining Figure. 
Componed; and when of more than two, Chec- 
* See Enxckv, Oc. | 
CounTrtr-ERMINE, See ERMINE. 
Eſcutcheon is divided into twelve Pales parted per Feſſe, the 
two Colours being counter-chang'd : ſo that the upper are of 
one Colour, or Metal, and the lower of another. 
Arms, and one appears to be paſſing or walking quite the 
contrary way from the other. See Pass AN r. 
CounTER-PoINTED, by the French call'd f e 
the one riſing, as uſual, from the Baſe; and the other in- 
verted, falling from the Chief: So that they are counter, or 
oppoſite to one another in the Points. | 
when they are founded on the Sides of the Shield, and the 
Points meet that way; call'd Counter: pointed in Feſſe. 
CounTER-POoTENT, or Potent N by the 


and generally implies the Relation of Oppoſition. 
CounTER-BENDY, or CoNTRE-BEND, in Heraldry, is uſed 
there is a mutual Changing of the Colours of 
He beareth, Party per Pale Argent and Gules, 
is Argent. 
l | yons, or CounTEr-comrony, in Heraldry, 
When it conſiſts but of one Rank, it is call'd 
CounTER - PALED, or CoNTRE-PALLE, is when the 
CounTxtR-PASSANT, is when two Lions are in a Coat of 
is when two Chevrons in one Eſcutcheon meet in the Points ; 
hey may alſo be coumter- pointed the other way; that is, 
French Heralds call'd Contre-potence, is reckon'd a Fur, as 


well as Vair and Ermine ; but compos'd of ſuch Pieces as 
repreſent the Tops of Crutches, call'd in French Potences, 
and in old Engl/h, Potents. See Fun. 
CounTER-QUARTER'D, by the French call'd Contre-eſcar- 
zele, denotes the Eſcutcheon, after being quarter'd, to have 
each quarter divided again into two: So that there are eight 
Quarters, or Diviſions. See QuARx TER. A 
CouNTER-SALIENT, is when two Beaſts are borne in a 
Coat of Arms in a Poſture of leaping from each other, di- 
rectly the contrary way. See SALIANr. 
- CounTER-TRIPPING, is when two Beaſts are borne in a 
Coat of Arms tripping, i. e. in a walking Poſture, and the 
Head of the one to the Tail of the other. See Tairrixe. 
CounTtR-cHANGE, a mutual Exchange between two 
Parties. See ExcnAncs. 
CounTER-BREAST-WORK, in Fortification, a Falſe-Braye, 
See Fals E-BRATx. 


their reſpective 3ds or 6ths ; and the la a 
its falſe 5th. Which Rules hold the ſame both in flit 


ſharp Keys. 


ceflion of Concords; it mu 
as can be in Parts, may proceed by a contrary 
the Baſs may aſcend when the Treble deſcends, 
verſa, The Parts moving either upwards or down 
ſame way; two Octaves or two Fifths never 
another immediately. Two Sixths never to 


CounTzR-BowD, is a Bond given to ſayg , p 
leſs, who has given his Bond for another, ger ta 
This is alſo calFd Counter: ſecurity. bn 
Couvxxzx-CHANOR, is a reciprocal Recrica 
Charge, brought againſt an Accuſer. See Caan ing 0 
CounTz-DzzD, a ſecret Writing, or a private 1 
before a Notary, or under a private Seal; N. either 
changes, annuls or alters ſome more ſolemn and backen 
Counter Deeds, are rather tolerated than demi 
many Caſes they are actually prohibited; as being * in 
J 


Prayer, 


ing, * 
to the Action begun, defire to be admitted, to fy" 


can for the Safeguard of his Eſtate : That which the N 
Thould net d 


a Superior, in quality of Secretary ; to — ar Ne 


CounTER-Fo1L, or CouxrER-s rock, 
Tally ſtruck in the Exchequer, which is k 
cer of the Court. See TALLY, and Excnyzquas, 

CouvnTzr-Fucvsx, in Muſick, is when the Fugues proceed 
c—_— to one n See 2 

UNTER-PART, a Part of ſomething o te 
Part. See PAR r. & Oppotts tomy 

Thus, in Muſick, the Baſs and Treble are two Cony. 
parts, or oppoſite Parts. 

CounTER-yoinT, in Muſick, the Art of compoſing yy. 
mony; or of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral Parts ſo 
ther, as that they make an agreeable Whole. See Coun 
SITION, and Harmony. 

Connter-point is divided into /{mple, and 5 urative ; apre. 
ably to the Diviſion of Harmony, into the Harmory of 
Concords, and that of Diſcords. See Concoxr, 

Coumter- point took its Name hence, when Mufick in 
Parts was firſt introduc'd, their Harmony being ſo fimple 
they us'd no Notes of different Time, and mark'd thei 
Conſonances by Points [ſet againſt each other. Hence, in 
regard of the Equality of the Notes of Time, the Part were 
made Concord in every Note. | 

This afterwards became denominated cane and plan 
Counter-point ; to diſtinguiſh it from another Kind, wherein 
Notes of different Value were us d, and Diſcords brought in 
betwixt the Parts, which _y call figurative Counter. point. 

Simple Counter-point, or the Harmony of Concords, cot- 
fiſts of the imperft, as well as the perfect Concords; and 
may therefore be denominated ect, or impenſeli, Fo 
cording as the Concords are, whereof it is compos'd : Thug 
the Harmony ariſing from a Conjunction of any Note vith 
its Fifth Octave, is perfect; but with its Third and 
Sixth imperfect. 

Now, to diſpoſe the Concords or the Natural Notes ad 
their Octa ves in any Key in a fimple Counterpoint, obſene, 
with regard to the Diſtinction into perfect and ny 
Harmony, this general Rule, vis. to the Key 7, to the yi 
a FROM Harmony muſt be join d; 

and 7th, an imperfect Harmony 1s in 
diſpenſible; to the 6th 7, either an imperfect or perk 
Harmony, | 

In the Compoſition of two Parts, obſerve, that tho 1 
third appears only in the Treble on the Key , the 4 þ 
and the 5th /; yet the perfect Harmony of the Fifth, 1s 
always ſuppos'd, and — be ſupplied in the Accompany” 
ments of the thorow Baſs to thoſe fundamental Notes. 

More particularly, in the Compoſition of two Farts, t 
Rules are, That the Key F may either have its Oftare, l 
Third, or its Fifth; * fourth F and fifth f may hare 
either their reſpective Thirds or Fifths, and the firſt * 
have its Sixth; as, to favour a contrary Motion, the 
may have its Octave. 1 

e ſixth F may have either its 3d, its 5th, or Wer. 

The ſecond F, third J, and ſeventh f, may have © 


on many occalions, 


| . ich r the Suc- 
For the Rules of Counter- vir, 15 - 1s mud 
Motion, 1. & | 


d and 916 
wards tbe 


to follow oe 
ſucceed each 
othet 


S - ST 
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| Whenever the Oftave or Fifth is to be 


immediately. & proceed by a contrary Mo- 
ide uſe Lide eeblo move Into ſuch Oftave or Fifth 


on, except the Baſs deſcend graduall 
h. If e Sharp 7 the laſt, in that Ci, mull 


; he 4t > 
che th / we rmony applied to it; but the 
er have 3 1. tho Peel 5th 7, muſt be 


Totes that ** th J. Thirds and Fifths may follow one 
mind. oh | 

gh — *X+ is of "a Kinds: * _y — 
Fru, 5 Gonally ; ſerving only as Tranſi- 
iſcords Croat r 4 the other, the Diſcord 
rt in the Harmony. See Disconp. 

* firſt ; nothing but Concords are ever to be us'd 
For t R_ 24 Parts of the Meaſure : In the unaccented 
br iſcords may paſs tranſiently, without any Offence to 


iſcord always ſuppoſes a Concord immediately 
Mo — 1. Which i of Finite Service in Muſick. See 
dur POSITION: i ; | id 

| wherein the Diſcords are uſed as a ſoli 

* the r of the Harmony the Diſcords that 
nd Ju he Fifth when join'd with the Sixth, to 
ve Place are tne _ | 
Nh it ſtands in the Relation of a Diſcord : the Fourth 
hyp "he Seventh, and the Second and Fourth. 

Theſe Diſcords are introduc'd into the Harmony with due 
reparation 3 and are to be 2 92 1 : which 
ly call'd the Reſolution of Diſcord. | 
dhe 0. lord is prepar d wy firſt —_— 75 the . 

; li a Concord; i. e. the ſame Note whic 

— dde Diſcord is firſt a Concord to the Baſs Note im- 
ediately preceding that to which it is a Diſcord. The 
Niſcord is reſolv'd by bein oy T by 
cord deſcending from it by the Diſtance only of Secon 

Second l. 
#7 the Diſcord makes a ſubſtantial Part of the Harmo- 
y, ſo it muſt — poſſeſs a e Part of the 1 — 
(re. Now to introduce the Diſcords into Harmony; it mu 
de conſider d what Concords may ſerve for their Preparation 
"4 Reſolution : The Fifth, then, may be prepar'd, either 
oy being an Octave, Sixth, or Third. It may be reſolv'd 
ther into the Sixth, or Third. The Fourth may be pre- 
per d in al the Concords, and may be refoly'd into the Sixth, 

nrd, or Octave. The Ninth may be prepar'd in all the 
ncords except 1 Foy ; oy may be 8 into * 
Sixth, Third, or ve. Seventh may ar” 
In all the Concords; and reſolv'd into the Third, Sikrbb and 
Fifth, The Second and Fourth are uſed very differently 
from the reſt ; being prepar'd and reſolv'd into the Baſs. 
Hun, Cox cox, Discoxp, Kxx, CIE, Mopu- 
[LATION, GC. | 

CoonTts-eART, in Mufick, denotes a Part to be oppo- 
- - _ aged, as the Baſs is the Counter-part of the 

reble. See Parr, 

gy a op is one of the mean or middle Parts of 
wm, ſo call'd, af if it were oppoſite to the Tenor. See 

ENOR, | | a | 

n is the Duplicate, or Copy of 
any Indenture, or Deed. See Dur Lic Ark. 

CovvrzR-PTor, a Plot, or Intrigue contrived to thwart 
and overthrow another. See Prov. 
| CounTER-RoLL, a Counterpart, or Copy of the Rolls re- 
e 8 oe Of 1 805 fi 
: R-RouND, a Body o cers going to viſit, and 
inpe& the Rounds, or the Sentinels. Ses "po D. 
fry Fange ALLOW-TAIL, an Outwork, in form of a 
9915 „ at the Gorge than at the Head. See 


 COoNTER-TALLY, one of the two Tallies whereon any 
thing is ſcored. See Tarry. 
: natur. or Counter. jour, a Window or Light 
118 te to any thing, which makes it appear to a diſadvan- 
15 A fingle Counter: light is ſufficient to take away all 
tne Beauty ek a fine cher | 
"NTER-DRAw1NG, in Painting, c. the copying a De- 
«by Painting, by means of a fine linen Cloth, 4 oil'd 
ber or other tranſparent Matter; whereon the Strokes 


*Ppearing thro, are follow'd and traced with a Pencil, with 


or without Colour. See Da AWING, 


4 they counterdraw on Glaſs, and with Frames 
nd at ded. into Squares, with Silk or with Thread 3 
a0 the Pr Means of Inſtruments invented for the Purpoſe; 
on ale gram. See PARALLELOGRAM, : 
of — in Rolling-Preſs Printing, a Print taken 
thro' the Peet er freſh printed; which, by being paſs'd 
See Pe, the Figure of the former, but inverted. 
0 bunter -prove 1 . 
or red ze, is alſo to paſs a Deſign in black Lead, 
Forge, tak _ the Pieſs, after having moiſten'd with a 


"of is to be : wk It the Paper on which the Counter- 
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5 This the French call Suppoſition ; becauſe the | 


h the Fifth 3 the Ninth, which is in effect 


N £4 Cs 
| 0 ” U 
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CounTzr-Approaches, in Fottification, Lines or Works 
made by the Beſieg d, when their Trenches meet the Lines 
of Attack of the Befiegers. See ArrROAcCh Es. 

CounTER-Pattery, a 8 on the Side oppoſite to 
that of the Enemy; eſpecially that which aims to diſmount 
the Enemy's Cannon. See BATTERT. 

CouNnTER-GUARD, in Fortification, a triangular Work, in 
form of a large Paraper, placed beyond the Ditch, before 
the Point and Faces of the Baſtion. 

It differs from the Demi-lune, in that it covers the whole 
Baſtion, The Engineers ordinarily call it the Euveloppe. 
See ExvxLOP E. | 

"Tis chiefly us'd when the Baſtion is on an Eminence 
and 'tis by means hereof that Baſtions may be doubled 
and tripled. Counter-guards are very fit for covering the 
weak Parts of a Place. 

CovxrER-Mancn, in War, a Change of the Face, or 
Wings of a Battalion ; whereby the Men who were in the 
Front, come to be in the Rear. 

This is an Expedient they have recourſe to when the 
Enemy attacks their Rear; or when they change their 
_ for a Direction oppoſite to that wherein they had 

un. 
he Counter-March is either made by Files, or Ranks; 
by Files, when the Men in the Front of the Battalion go 


into the Rear: by Ranks, when the Wings or Flanks of 


the Battalion change Ground with one another. 

The Term is alfo uſed at Sea, for the like Change of a 
Squadron. 

CounTER-Mins, in War, a ſubterraneous Vault, running 
the whole length of a Wall, three Foot broad, and fix 
deep, with ſeveral Holes and Apertures therein; contriv'd 
to prevent the Effects of Mines, in caſe the Enemy ſhould 
make any to blow up the Wall. See Mixx. 5 

This Kind of Cunter-mine is now little in uſe. The mo- 
dern Counter-mine is a Well and a Gallery, ſunk on purpoſe 
till it meet the Enemy's Mine, and prevent its E 
being firſt pretty well known whereabouts it is. 

CounTetR-Mune, or CouxrER-Wall, a little Wall built 
cloſe to another, to fortify and ſecure it, that it may not 
receive any Damages from Buildings made contiguous to it. 

By the Cuſtom of Paris, If a Stable be erected againſt a 
Partition-Wall, there muſt be a Counter-Wall added, eight 
Inches thick. M. Zullet obſerves, that the Counter-MWall 
ought never to be bound, or connected with the proper 
Wall. | 

CounTER-SCARP, in Fortification, the Slope, or Accli- 
vity of the Ditch, looking towards the Campagne. See 
SCARP. | | 

The Term ſometimes alſo takes in the Covert- way, and 
the Glacis. | 

Counterſtarps are ſometimes made of Stone, and without 


any Slope. 


To be lodg'd on the Comerford. is to be lodg'd on the 
Covert-way, or the Glacis. See CovzRxr- May. | 

CouNxTER-TRENCRH, in Fortification, a Trench made 
againſt the Befiegers, and which, of conſequence, has its 
Parapet turn'd towards em. See TaENCR. 

There are uſually a great many Communications between 
this and the Place, to prevent the Enemy from making any 
uſe of it, in caſe they render themſelves Maſters thereof. 

CounNTER-VALLATION, a Counter-Line, or Ditch, made 
around a Place beſieg'd ; to prevent the Sallies and Excur- 
fions of the Garriſon, when it is ſtrong. 

Along its Edge, on the Side of the — runs a Parapet; 
and it is flank'd from Space to -. 

_ CounTER-WORKING, in the Milita 
Works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the Enemy. See Wok x. 

CouNTER-GAGE, in Carpentry, a Method uſed to meaſure 
the Joints, by transferring, v. g. the breadth of a Mortoiſe to 
the Place in the Timber where the Tenon is to be, in order 
ro make 'em fit each other. 

CounTxr-MaRx, a ſecond or third Mark, put on any 
thing mark'd before. 

The Word is us'd in Commerce, for the ſeveral Marks 
put on a Bale of Goods belonging to ſeveral Merchants; that 
it mayn't be open'd but in the Preſence of em all, or their 
Agents. 

n Goldſmiths Works, Sc. the Counter-Mark is the Mark 
or Punchion of the Hall, or Company, to ſhew the Metal 
is Standard, added to that of the Artificer that made ir. 

'Counter-Mark f a Horſe, an Artificial Cavity, which the 
Jockeys make in the Teeth of Horſes that have out-grown 


the Natural Mark; to diſguiſe their Age, and make em ap- 


pear as if they were not above ſix Years old. See Marx. 
Counter-Mark of a Medal, is a Mark added to a Medal, 
a long time after its being firuck. See Mzpar. 

The Counter-Marks appear to be Faults or Flaws in Me- 
dals, disfiguring the Ground, ſometimes on the Side of the 
Head, and ſometimes on the Reverſe; particularly in the 
large and middle-fiz'd Braſs: yet are they eſteem'd as Beauties 
among the Curious,; who ſet a particular Value on ſuch 


Medals, 


Q: it 


itary Art, the raiſing of 


K — 
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edals, in regard they know the ſeveral Changes in Value 
Fa have e are expreſs d by thoſe Counter 

Kr. | ; 
by however, are not well agreed about the Sig- 
nification of the Characters they find on em. On ſome, 
N.PROB. on others, N.CAPR. on others CAIR, RM, 
MT, AUG. SC. Some have for their Counter-Mark an 
Emperor's Head; ſome ſeveral ; ſome a Cornucopia, 

Care muſt be taken not to confound the Monograms with 
the Countermarks : The Method of diſtinguiſhing them 1s 
eaſy. The Counter-Marks being firuck after the Medal, 


are dented or ſunk 


Relievo. See MonoGr am. 


Countza-Porson, an Antidote, or Remedy, which pre - 


vents the Effect of Poiſon, See AnTiDoTs, and PoisoN. 
Of this Kind are Treacle, Mithridate, and Orvietan. See 
MirRRIDATE, Oc. ; 
Counter-poiſons are either general, or ſpecific : General 
Counter-poiſons are Angelica, Rice, Carduus BenediQus, the 
Vincetoxicum, Dittany, Scorzonera, Citrons, Bezoar, 
horn, E9c. | ü 
The Specificks are thoſe that follow ; Citron-Bark, v. g. 
is a.Counter-poiſon to Nux Vomica z Venice-Treacle to the 
Bite of a Viper; Oil of Scorpion, to the Bite of Scorpions; 
Oil of Pine-Apples, to Orpiment ; Gentian, to the Cicuta, Ec. 
Vander Linden, in his Treatiſe de Venenis, ſays, that in 


every putrid Indiſpoſition, whether arifing from the Bite of 


venomous Beaſts, or from an Alcali form'd by Putrefaction, 
Vinegar drank is ſovereign, either ſimple or diſtill'd; either 
with Honey in form of Oximel, or with Sea- Onion. 
CounTzR-yoisE, any thing ſerving to weigh againſt ano- 
ther; particularly a piece of Metal, ordinarily Braſs or Iron, 
making a Part of the Sratera Romana, or Stilyard. See 


STATERA. " 
It is made to ſlide along the Beam; and from the Divi- 


ſion in which it keeps the Balance in Equilibrio, the Weight 
of the Body is determin'd. See BALANCE. 
It is alſo call'd the Pear, on account of its Figure; and 
Maſs, by reaſon of its Weight. 
Rope-Dancers uſe a Pole by way of Counter-poiſe, to keep 
their Bodies in Equilibrio. ns 
COUNTERFORTS, Zurtreſſes, Spurs, are Pillars of Ma- 
ſonry, ſerving to prop or ſuſtain Walls or Terraſſes, ſubject 
to buldge, or be thrown down. See BuTTREss. 
Theſe Works are uſually bent into Arches, and placed at 
a diſtance from each other, p | 
When any thing is built on the Deſcent of a Mountain, 
it muſt be ſtrengthen'd with Counterforts well bound to the 
„ and at the Diſtance of about twelve Yards from each 
Other. 
COUNTERMAND, a Revocation of an Order; or an 
Excuſe for fetting aſide, or deferring a Conſignment. 
A Countermand differs from an Eſſoign, firſt, in that in 
the Countermand, the Conſignment is propos'd to be defer'd 
to a Day certain, which is not in the Eſſoign. ad, In the 
Eſſoign, the Cauſe of deferring the Conſignment is expreſs'd 
and arirm'd to be true, but in a Countermand that Affir- 
mation is not requir'd. See Es801cn. 
CounTERMAND, is alſo where a thing formerly executed is 
afterward, by ſome Act or Ceremony, made void by the Party 
that firſt did it. As, if a Man make his Laſt Will, and 
deviſe his Land to T. S. and afterwards enfeoffs another of 
the ſame. Land; this Feoffment is a Countermand of the 
Will, and the Will void as to the Diſpoſition of the Land. 
COUNTING, or COMPTING-HOUSE, in the King's 
Houſhold, an Office wherein account is daily taken of the 
Expences, Ec. of the Houſhold ; Proviſions made for the 
ſame ; as alſo Payments, and Orders for the well-governing 
of the Servants. See HovsnorD. | 
The principal Officer hereof, is the Lord Steward ; under 
whom are the Treaſurer, Comptroller, Cofferer, Maſter of 
the Houſhold, Clerks of the Green-Cloth, and Clerks Con- 
trollers. See STEWARD, Ec. | 
In the Compring-Houſe, is the Board of Green-Cloth, 
which is a Court of Juſtice. See Gxxtn-Crotan. 
COUNTY, originally ſignifies the Territory of a Count, 
or Earl. See Covunr. 12 
But now it is uſed in the ſame Senſe with Shire ; the 
one Word coming from the French, the other from the 
Saxon. See SHIRE, 
ln this View, a County is a Circuit, or Portion of the 
Realm, into 52 of which, the whole Land, England and 
Iales, is divided, for the better Government thereof. and 
more eaſy Adminiſtration of Juſtice therein. x 
"Theſe Counties are ſubdivided into Rapes, Lathes, Wapen- 
rakes, Hundreds; and theſe again into things. See RAR 
War ENTARE, HuNDRED, Ec. 4 
For the Exccution of the Laws in the ſeveral Counties 
excepting Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Durham, every 
Michaeimas Term, Officers are appointed, under the Deno- 
mination of A criffs. See SHERIpe, | 
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in; whereas the Monograms being 
Aruck at the ſame time with the Medals, have rather a little 


Hartſ- 


4s. > 
3 


C OE 
This Officer has a double Function 
directed to him: and ſecondly, x of 
Authority to hold two. Courts, tha. de fly 5 
Turn , the other the County-Cour T. See Tun the Serip, 
Court. 5 | 14 % and Con 
Other Officers of the ſeveral Counties, are. x 
nant, who has the Command of the Milt er irt Lan, 
Cuſtodes Rotulorum, Fuſtices of Peace, Bail the Coun , 
Stable, and Coroner. See Lord Ltzuryy 145 High c 
Cus ros Rotulorum, Jus rick of the Peace 175 Min, 
BLE, BA1Lire, CORONER, Oc. Agb Conery, 
Of the 52 Counties, there are four of ſpecial N 
are therefore term'd Counties Palatine . z, de Whig 
Cheſter, Durham, and Ey. Pembroke a! Lanaſe, 
were antiently Counties Palatine ; which laſt ba Hera 
the Archbiſho of 7 ork, and was ſtripp'd of its P- pd th 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and reduc'd to he eh 
the County of Northumberland. See Parzrur 0 


The Chief Governours of theſe Count! 
tofore, by a ſpecial Charter from the Kin Aline bar 
Writs in their own Names and, touching Jade Aut il 
Things as abſolutely as the King himſelf in other — 
only acknowledging him their Superior and Goy * Counties 
in Henry VIII's Time, the ſaid — was mack ab 

CounTy-Corporate, is a Title given to ſeveral ( 50 
antient Boroughs, on which the Engliſh 8 L 
thought fit to beſtow extraordinar Privileges; anne kun 
them a particular Territory, Cong or Juriſdiction. "uy 

The Chief of theſe is the famous City of Londen . . 
ff ey 32 Cheſter, Norwich , he me 
of Kingſton upon Hull, Newcaſtle u 
"__ in Wales, 7. by a WY ns Ta Mauna 

ouNrx-Court, is a Court of Tuſtice held! 
by the Sheriff thereof,” every Moch. See — 

This County Court had antiently the Cognizance of Mu 
ters of great Moment; but was much abridg d by M 
Charta, and more 1 EAw. IV. but has ſtill t 
tion of Debts and Treſpaſſes under forty Shillings, 

In effect, till the Courts at Weſtminſter were erected, th 
County-Courts were the chief Courts of the Kingdom, 88 
Count... | 

Among the Laws of K. Eagar is this, vis. Let they 
be two Conunty-Conrts in a Year, and let there be preſent 1 
1 and an Alderman or Earl; one whereof ſhall judge 
according to the Common Law, the other according a. 
Eccleſiaſtical Law. The Conjunction of theſe two Poven 
to — each other, is as antient as the Engliſh Goremmen 
it ſelf. 

They were firſt ſeparated by William the Conqueror, who 
brought all the Ecclefiaſtical Buſineſs into a Candle, erer 
ted for that Purpoſe ; (ſee Cons is rox v:) and the Lav- N. 
ſineſs into the King's-Bench. See Kinc's-Bzxcn. 

COUPED, Coupe, in Heraldry, expreſſes a Head, Li, 
or other Thing in an Eſcutcheon which is borne as if cut, cer 
and even off, from the Trunk; in oppoſition to its being ſu- 
cibly torn off, which they call Eraſed. See Exauo. 

Thus, the Arms of Ulſter, which all Baronets carry, is 1 
Dexter-Hand couped, or cut off at the Wriſt, 

Couped is allo uſed to denote ſuch Croſſes, Bars, Bends 
Chevrons, Oc. as do not touch the Sides of the Eſcutchea, 
but are as it were cut off from em. 

COUPEE, a Motion in Dancing, wherein one Leg 1 
little bent, and ſuſpended from the Ground; and with ts 
other a Motion is made forwards, 

The Word, in the original French, fignifies a Cut. 

COUPLE Cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth Part of a Cher 
ron. Theſe are never born but in Pairs, except a Chem 
be between them, faith Guillim; tho Bloom gives au l. 
ſtance to the contrary. See CHEVRON. 

COUPLET, a Diviſion of an Hymn, an Ode, Song, 65 
wherein, an equal Number, or an equal Meaſure of Vet 
ſes are found in each Part. ENF 

In Odes, theſe Diviſions are more ordinarily call'd Saphes, 
See STROPHE, 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Copuls. * 

' By an Abuſe, Coupler is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a 
ple of Verſes. | Tine: 

COURANT, a Term uſed to expreſs the preſent 7 
Thus, the Year 1726 is the Courant Year ; the 15. 
rant, the 15th Day of the Month now running. p 

With regard to Commerce, the Price Courant © „ 
Merchandize, is the known and ordinary Price ac 
to be given for it. 


The Word is alſo uſed for any thing that has Courk, 
receiv'd in Commerce: In which Senſe, we lay, Core” 
Current Coin, c. See CuRREnT. , 7 belt 

Courant is alſo a Term in Muſick and Dancing 
uſed to expreſs both the Time or Air, and the Dach. 

With regard to the firſt, Courant or Currau 1 1 
Muſick in triple Time: The Air of the Courant mic. 

lt 


noted in Triples of Minims; the Parts to be repeat 


to execute all Proceſſes and P recepts of the Mii 1 


82 Piece 


? 


: 
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it be igs . from the Sara band, which 
1 Hand J, when the Hand is rale d. | 
0 inaril ed to Dancin 9 the Courant is the moſt com- 
With 1 © Dances * in Exgland : It confiſts, eſ- 
mon of of a Time, a Step, a Balance, and a Coupee ; tho 
ſentially» 1mits of other Motions. 2 4 
ly they leap'd their Steps ; in whic Point, the 
kome ir d from the low Dances and Pavades. There 
Cpl Courants, and gur d Couramts, all danc'd by two 
are ö op wh X | 
ere Term is French, and properly ſignifies running. Seo 


Conn RIER, 4 CURRIER, a Meſſenger ſent Poſt, or 
, to carry Diſpatches. See Posr. f | 
7 * witv, too, had its Couriers 5 we meet with three 
8 "thoſe who ran on por, —_ the bogey He- 
ind : 1 d. Couriers of a Day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos 
* ſome ba who would run 20, 185 36, 

and Ae Circus, even 40 Leagues per Day. And ing 
and, in ang'd Horſes, as the modern Couriers do. 
buen ho * the firſt Couriers to Cyrus, Herodo- 

u . 

1 Bard very ordinary among the Per/7ans, and 
Wi was nothing in the World more ſwift than theſe 
- of Mefſengers. * That Prince, ſays Xenophon, exa- 
min d how far a Herls wow go. in a at 2 ar 290 th 
« or Stables, at ſuch Diſtances from each other, where he 
LK , and P 
b 1 a + ugga 2 _ to 7 the P 
0 ſh Horſe, a it to the next Stage: 
0 ls quits thro' his Empire. NE 0 

But it does not appear, that either the Greeks or Romans 
had any regular fix d Courters, till the Time of Auguſtus: 
Under that Prince they travell'd in Cars ; tho it appears 
dom &crates, they afterwards went on Horſeback. 

nk Ky hes Yee Moog Rog 
and under t 1 * « mo- 

Name. : 
EO OURSE, in Navigation, the Point of the Compaſs, or 
Coaſt of the Horizon, on which a Ship ſteers. See Porn, 
Coup ss. 
* a Veſſel begins its Courſe, the Wind where with it 
js given makes a certain Angle with the Meridian of the 
Place ; and, as 'tis here ſuppoſed, the Veſſel follows exact! 
the Direction - * * Is —_ the ſame Angle wn 
the Meridian which the Wind makes. See Wind. 

A eee ene: 
cauſe each Poin ant of a may be regarded a 
the firſt ; every Moment of the Courſe it makes the ſame 
Angle with he Wind. 1 

Now a Wind that is North-Eaſt, v. g. here, (and by con- 
ſequence makes an Angle of 45 Degrees with our Meridian) 
is North-Eaſt wherever it blows, and makes the ſame An- 
gle of 45 Degrees with all the Meridians it meets. 

The Courſe of a Veſſel therefore, driven by the ſame 
vol _ 1 N Angle with all the Meridians on the 

ce of the Globe. | 

: lf the Veſſel run North and South, it makes an Angle 
infinitely _— =o . 4 e. is parallel to ** 
never goes from it: If it run and Weſt, it cuts all the 
Meridians at right Angles. In the firſt Caſe it deſcribes a 
great Circle ; in the ſecond, either a great Circle, which is 
S 
„ 1t does not then deſcribe a Circle; uſe a Circle 
= Thorn « manner, would cut al the Meridiane at un- 
. eicribes, therefore, a Spiral or Curve 

the cfſential Condition whereof, is to cut all the Meridiane 
. er the ſame Angle; call d the Zoxododromic Curve, or 

Me g,, po arly Rhumb. See Ruu an. 

+ Ship's Courſe, therefore, except in the two firſt Caſes, 
R 2 a Loxodromic Curve; and the Hypothenuſe of a 
155 „ We Triangle; the two other Sides whereof, are the 

1h 145 in Latitude and Longitude. 
e Latitude is uſually had by Obſervation. See LAri- 


The Nhumb, or Anol 3 
C gle of the Courſe, is had by the Com- 
pal, — with the one or other of the two Ades; and 
the Io ans to be calculated in Sailin „is the Quantity of 


ngitud 


VasE of a River. Sec Rives, 


VR8E, in Architectu 
level ture, a continued Range of Ston 
vel, or of the ſame height, throughout the 2 a 


* Building ; without being interrupted by any Aperture. 


"ILDING, WALL, M 
AC 2 WALL, MaAsoNKy, &9c. 
Stone, or Pl, 5 9992s, is the Continuity of a Plinth of 


Se r, in the Face of 1 
To ce oof Bulling 3c mac th 
» 18A 


Can ſo us'd for a Collection, or Body of La 
be p* nl... like, The Civil Courſe, is the Colleftion of 
Civig, Law, aws, compiled by Order of Fuſtinian, See 


; 7 F 
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ends, when he who beats the Meaſure falls 


erſons to take care of em; and at 


_ thority, where the 


The Canonital Courſe, is the Collection of the Canon Ld. 
made by Gratian. See Cano; 2 4 
 Covksr, again, is uſed for the Time ordinaril ſpent in 
learning the Principles of a Sciences, or the uſual Points and 
ueſtions therein. | 449 | 
"Thus, a Student is ſdid to have fi his Court in the 
Humanities, in Phil y, Se. 
Hence, Caurſe is alſo us d for the Elerhctits of an Art ex- 
bibited and explain d, eithet in Writing, or by actual Experi- 


ment: Hence our Courſes of Philoſophy, Anatomy, Chymiſtry, 


Mathematicks, c. probably fo call'd, as going throughout, 
or running the whole Length or Courſe of the Art, c. 

COURT, an 1 2 to a Houſe, or Habitation; con- 
fiſting of a piece bf Ground inclos d with Walls, bat open 
upwards. See Hoviss, | | 

That before the Houſe is r the Aonunt· Court 
that behind, the Arriere- hurt: That where Country-At- 
fairs, Cc. are manag'd, i. e. where Cattel, 8c. come, the 
Baſſe-Court. | 

Nico# derives the Word from the Latin Cohors ; Menage 


from Cortis. See Conor. 


Coux r is alſo uſed for the Palace, or the Place where 
a King or Sovereign Prince teſides; in which Senſe, the Je- 
ſuit Gratian deri ves the Word from Cortis; or Curtis, of 
vm, Tent; whence Courteſy, in the Senſe of Civility. See 
Paracs. 

In the Laws of the Germans, there is one Article, de eo 
qui in curte Regis furtum commiſerit ; and another, de eo gui 
iꝝ curte Aucis hominem occi derit. Others derive it from the 
Ganliſh Cors, form'd of Cohors, and Cobors from eg les. 

Covar, Curia, in a Law Senſe, is the Place where the 


Judges diſtribute Juſtice, or exerciſe their Juriſdiction; as 


alſo, the Aﬀembly of Judges, Jury, Cc. in that Place. 

In this Senſe, Courts are divided into Sovereign, or Supe- 
rior, and Subaltern, or Inferior : And, again, into Courts 
of Record, and Baſe Courts. | 

Crompton deſcribes 32 Courts in England, moſt of em 
Courts of Record. See Rx con v. 

Again, Courts are either ſuch as are held in the King's 
Name; as all the ordinary Conrrs : or thoſe held by his Au- 
ts are ifſu'd in the Judges Name, 
Virtute Magiſtratus ſui; as the Admiral's Court. 

In England we ha ve b 
eſtabliſh d by antierit Cuſtom of the Realm, rather than by 
any Statute ; tho their Eſtabliſhments have been from time 
to time fince confirm'd by Acts of Patliament. Theſe are, 
the Courts of King's-Bench, the Common-Bench or Pleas, 
the Exchequer, the Court of Chancery. See each in its 


Place, King s-BENCH, Coumon-Pleas, Excuzquzts, and 


CHANCERY, 

Couar of Admiralty, is a Court for the Deciſion of Ma- 
ritime Controverfies, See ApMIRATL TY Court. 

CovkT of Arches. See Arcnzs Court. | 
Coun Ts-ZBaron, are Courts that all Lords of Manors, wh 
were antiently call'd Barons, have within their reſpecti ve 

Precincts. See Baron. 

This Court is twotold ; as, if a Man having a Manor in 
a Town, grants the Inheritance of the Copyholds thereto 
belonging to another; this Grantee may keep a Court for 
the Cuſtomary Tenants, and accept Surrenders to the Uſe 
of others, and make both Admittances and Grants. 

The other Court is of Freeholders, which is properly call'd 
a Court-Baron, wherein the Free-holders are Judges : where- 
as of the other, the Lord or his Steward is Judge. See Pzzn, 
FaxEHOLDER, STEWARD, Sc. 

Covar of Chivalry, or the Marſhal's Court; a Court 
whereof the Judges are the Lord High Conſtable, and the 
Earl Marſhal of 

This Court is the Fountain of Martial Law; and the Earl 
Marſhat is not only one of the Judges, but alſo to ſee Exe- 
cution done, See Crivartany, Maria, Sc. 

Count of Delegates, is a Court where Delegates or 


Commiſſioners are appointed by the King's Commiſſion, up- 


on an Appeal to him, to ſit in the Court of Chancery, or 
elſewhere. It is granted in three Caſes; firſt, when a Sentence 
is given in an Ecclefiaſtical Cauſe, by the Archbiſhop, or 
his Official: Secondly, when a Sentence is given in an Eccle- 


fiaſtical Cauſe, in Places exempt : Thirdly, when Sentence . 


is given in the Admiralty Court, in Suits Civil or Marine, 
by Order of the Civil Law. See DzLEGATEs, 
Covar Peculiars, is a Spiritual Court, held in ſuch 


| Pariſhes as are exempt from the Juriſdiction of the Biſhops, 


and are peculiarly belonging to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 


*. See PxcuLtans, 
vaT of Pye-pouders. See Pyr-youDERs. 
_Covar of Prerogatives. See PxtroGAT1vVE Court. 
Covxr of Requeſts, was a Court of Equity, of the ſame 
Nature with the Court of Chancery, but inferior to it; be- 


ing principally inſtituted for the Help of ſuch Petitioners, as 


in conſcionable Caſes, deal by Supplication to his Majeſty. 
Of this Court the Lord Privy-Seal was chief Judge; aſſiſ- 
ted by the Maſters of Requeſts. It had its Beginning about 
2 Tritt 9 Hen. 


ur principal Courts ſubfiſting ; all 


land. See ConsTABLE, and MarSHAL.. 


- 
— + — — 


» Hen. VII. according to Sir Julius Ceſar's Tract on this 


Subject. Aich. 40 and 41 Eli. in a Court of Common 
Pleas, it was adjudg'd, upon folemn Argument, that this 
Court of Requeſts, or the J/ hite-Hall, was no Court that 
had the Power of Judicature, Cc. Coke Inſt. fol. 97. 


It had afſum'd ſo great Power to it ſelf, that it grew bur- 
and was therefore. taken away, with 


denſome and grievous, 
cap. 10. 


ſome others, by a Statute made 16 and 17 Car. 
Coun of ihe Legate, was a Court obtain d 


Wolſey of Pope Leo X. in the ninth Year of 
wherein he, as Legate of the Pope, had power to prove 
Wills, and diſpence with Offences againſt the Spiritual 
Laws, Ec. It was but of ſhort continuance. See LEGATE. 

Coun r-Leet, a Court 1 4 a Lord of a Manor, in 
which all Offences under High Treaſon are inquir d into. 


See LzxET, 08 | a 
Covn r- Days, are Days when the Courts of Judicature 


are open, and Pleas held. See Dar, Fasrvs, NEFASTVUS, Oc. 

Covxr-Lands, ſuch as the Lord of the Manor Loh in 
his own Hands, for the Uſe of his Family, and for Hoſpi- 
tality. See Manor. | 

Covar-Roll, a Roll which contains an account of the 
Number, Ec. of Lands, depending on the Lord of the Ma- 
nor; with the Names of the Tenants, Sc. See Roxx. 

Tenants holding by Copy of this Roll, are denominated 
Copy-holders. See Corv-Hol DER. i*% 

COURTESY, or CUR TESY of England, a Tenure 
whereby a Man marrying an Inheritrix, a Woman ſeiz d o 
Lands of Fee-ſfimple, or Fee-tail general; or ſeized as Heir 
of the Tail ſpecial, and getteth-a Child by her, who cometh 
alive into the World, tho both Wife and Child die forth- 
with; yet, if ſhe were in Poſſeſſion, he ſhall keep the 
Land during his Life, and be called Tenant, by the Cour- 
zeſy of England ; this Privilege being not allow'd in any 
other Country, except Scotland, where it is call'd Curialitas 
Scotie. | | 
This Tenure was introduc'd by the Conqueror, and bor- 
row'd by him from his own Country, Normandy, where it 
obtain'd before, under the Name of Yeuvers. 

COURTIN, or COURTAIN, in Fortification, the 
Front of the Wall, or Rampart, lying between two Baſtions. 
See Cur TIN. - | 

COURTISAN, a Term of Infamy, given to Women who 
ſell their Perſons, and make a Trade of Proſtitution, See 
SrEws. | | 

Lais, the famous Theban Courtiſan, ſtands on record for 
requiring no leſs than ten thouſand Crowns for a fingle Night. 
of all Places in the World, Venice is that where Courtiſans 
abound the moſt : "Tis now 250 Years fince the Senate, 
which had expell'd 'em, was oblig'd to recall em; to pro- 
vide for the Security of Women of Honour, and to keep 
the Nobles employ'd, left they ſhould turn their Heads to 
make Innovations in the State. 

COUSIN, a Term of Relation and Kinſhip, applied to 
thoſe who are iflu'd from two Brothers, or two Siſters. 

In the firſt Generation they are call'd Couſin Germans, 
i. e. next Couſins. See GERMAN. 

In the ſecond, Iſſues of Germans, or ſecond Couſins; in 
the third and fourth, Cotſins in the third and fourth Degrees. 

In the Primitive Times, it was allow'd Conu/in-Germans 
to marry, to prevent their making Alliances in Heathen Fa- 
milies; but Theode/zns the Great prohibited it under Pain 
of Death ; on pretence that they were, in ſome ſort, Bro- 
thers and Siſters, with regard to each other. 

The Word is ordinarily derived from Conſunguineus; tho 
Menage brings it from Congenius, or Congeneus, q. d. ex eo- 
dem genere. 

Paternal Couſins, are thoſe iflu'd from Relations on the 
Father's fide ; Maternal, thoſe on the Mother's. 

Cous ix is allo a Title of Honour, which Kings beſtow 
on Peers or Nobles, foreign Princes of the Blood, Cardinals, 
and the principal Perſons of their State ; particularly Dukes. 

COUSSINET, Cuſbion, in Architecture, the Stone that 
crowns a Piedroit, or Peer; or that lies immediately over 
the Capital of the Impoſt, and under the Sweep. See Im- 
get er "EF 

ts Bed, below, is level, and above, curved ; receivin 
the firſt Riſe or Spring of the Arch, or Vault, 3 

Covs8INET is alſo uſed for the Ornament in the Ionic 
Capital between the Abacus, and Echinus, or Quarter-Round : 
and which ſerves to form the Volutes. See Carrrar, * 

It is thus denominated from its repreſenting a Pillow or 
Cuſhion, 2 by the Weight over it, and bound with the 
Strap or Girdle, call'd by Vitruvius, Baltheus. 

COUSU, in Heraldry, is uſed in the ſame Senſe as Rem- 
Iv, viz. for a Piece of another Colour or Metal, placed on 
the Ordinary, as if it were ſew'd on; which the Word in 
the French Language naturally implies, 

This is Sy of Colour on Colour, or Metal on 
Metal, contrary to the general Rule of Heraldry : Whence 
the Word denotes, that the Piece is not properly on the 
Field, but in the Nature of a thing ſew'd on. 


ardinal 


I 
b 
. Ae VIII. 


(on). 


receives a Man outlaw'd, 


' COUTHUTLAUGH, from the 82. 
Knowing ; and Urlaugh, exlex, Halte M he th, IR 
and cheriſhes or ences M 


ſubjeg to th 
n, 1, 


Vin which Cafe b 
In whic e he was, in antie 10 
ſame Puniſhment with the Outlaw Ran 


1 
be a Gch 


a Lion Coward. 
COWL, or COUL, Cuculla, a fort | 
—_ 4.7 See Cour. I 
WRING, in Falconry, the quiverins. 
which ſhake their Wings, Jo Sign of Obel ans 


ones. | 
COX A, or COCCIGIS Os, in Anatomy, a N 


to the lower Bone of the Os Sacrum; ine cl 
or four little Bones and two Cartilages. der Brent of thee 

In form it reſembles a little Tail, the loweſt Bon. | 
ing progually Joſe and 2 than the upper, till it l 
cartilaginous Point, which is turn'd upwar SY 
nence of fitting. N e Come, 

Theſe two Bones are but looſly fix'd : eſneciatty : 
men; in whom, at the Time of arturition, Fes Vo 
The Uſe of this Bo ſuſt on 
The Uſe of this Bone is to ſuſtain the 
tum: It has Muſcles in common with the rr Rec. 
. or 2 See e oy 3 

X, or CoxEnDicis Offa, call'd alſo Of Innom 
and in Engliſh the Hip- Dones, are two large ma 
on either fide the Os Facrum. 8 e Bones, fu 

In Infants, each of theſe conſiſts of three diftind 
ſeparated by Cartilages ; which, in Adults, grow uy, aj 
conſtitute one firm, ſolid Bone; whoſe Parts, bn re« 
tain three diſtinet Names, according to their former Dir. 
fion, vis. the Os Nium, Os Iſchium, by ſome peculi 
call'd Os Coxendicis, and Os Pubts ; which ſee in their 
per Places IL un, Ischrun, and Pysis, * 

Cox x Muſculus, according to Dr. Drake, a Pair of Mu. 

cles ariſing fleſhy from the Os 1ſchium, between the Muſe 
culi Marſupialis, and Pyriformis, and deſcending obliquely 
terminate on each fide the Os Coceygis, and adjoining Pare 
of the Os Sacrum, ſerving to draw the Os Coccygis upwards 
and inwards; as Antagoniſts to two Ligaments, ſpringing 
from the back Part of the Os Sacrum, and terminating in 
the external Surface of the Os Coccygis. 
_  CRABS-EYES, Oculi Cancrorum, or Lapides Cancrenum, 
in Natural Hiſtory and Medicine, are little, white, round 
Stones, ordinarily flat; ſo call'd, becauſe taken out of the 
Craw-fiſh, or River Lobſter: and tho bearing no great reſem- 
blance to Eyes, yet reſembling them more than any other 
Part. They are much uſed in Medicine, as a powerful Alcal, 
or Abſorbent. See AnsoxRBENT, ALCAL1, 6c. 

The moſt able Naturaliſts imagine em form'd in the 
Brain of the Animal. Vanbelmont firſt found em in the 
Region of the Stomach : M. Geoffroy the younger has ob- 
ſerv'd the manner of their Formation much more accurately, 

According to him, we may lay down one Claſs of Animals 
which have their Bones withoutfide ; whereas the reſt hare 
'em withinfide : Of the firſt Kind are the Fiſhes we at 
ſpeaking of. See SHELL. 

Thoſe of the Rivers diveſt themſelves every Year in June 
of the Bones wherewith they are cover'd and arm'd; 4 
Membrane wherewith the Inſide of thoſe Scales is lind, 
takes their Place, and hardens, by degrees, into a new Scale. 

Indeed, tis much leſs wonder an Animal ſhould caſt it 
Skin, or Covering ; than that it ſhould diſcharge it ſelf of 
its Stomach, as the Craw-fiſh does ; and even, as 600 
froy thinks, of its Inteſtines too: The exterior Membranes 
of thoſe Viſcera taking their place. | 

There is room to believe, thar as they putrify and diſſolre, 
they ſerve for Food to the Animal; during the Time of the 
1 the old Stomach is the firſt Food the new one 

geſts. 

Tis only in this time that the a 
Crabs-Eyes : They begin to be form'd when the antient * 
mach is deſtroy d; and are afterwards wrap d up in x 
new one, where they decreaſe by degrees till the) lappe# 
entirely. See TxsTAczovs Pounder. Lines 

CRAFT, a sea Term, age cine all manner of 11% 
Nets, Hooks, which ſerve for fiſhing. G fall 

Hence, as thoſe that uſe the Fiſhing Trade, or ſach 
Veſſels, ſuch as Ketches, Hoys, Smacks, Cc. the) © 
little Veſſels ſnall Craft. 

CRAMP, a kind of Numbneſs, or Convulſion, 
by a thick viſcid Vapour, entering the Membranes of the. aich 
which contracts or extends the Neck, Arms, Legs, 81 with 
a violent, but tranſitory Pain ; being uſually 
Friction alone, See CoNvULSION, The 


Stones are found, call 


he Word an, 
Cn an togerhet Pieces of Wood, Stones, or other 
rring | | Ll LMI og OFF | | 

| nes ate bound together by N 
Thus, we 6% Lend, Ge Some derive the Word, y 
ans * dom Agrapon, or the Italian Rampone, whic 


| PON NEE, in Heraldry. A Croſs 
Ln is that which at each End has A 
Cramp, or * Piece coming from it; as i 


the Figure adjoining, See Cao. N 


AuroO xs, CRAMPONS, pieces of Iron, hooked 


. wd as $gnifics the Money taken, or paid for that 


k CRANE, a Machine uſed” in Building, for the raifing 

» Stones and other Weights. oy 
6 I Perrault, in his Notes on Vitruvius, makes the Crane 
bine with the Corus, Crow of the Antients. See Con vrs. 


dern Crane conſiſts of ſeveral Members, or Pieces, 
6 + 2 whereof is a ſtrong perpendicular Beam, or 
it 4 firmly fix'd in the Ground, and ſuſtain d by eight 
"ms. coming from the Extremities of four Pieces of Wood 
„ 4 acroſs, thro' the Middle whereot the Foot of the Beam 
e 5. About the middle of the Arbor the Arms meet, 
4 are mortais'd into it: its Top ends in an Iron Pivor, 
, heren is bore a tranſverſe Piece, advancing out to a good 
id ance in manner of a Cranes Neck; whence the Name. 
5 The Middle and Extremity of this is again ſuftain'd by 
ſe ms from the middle of the Arbor; and over it comes a 
ly ope, or Cable, to one end whereof the Weight is fix'd ; the 
* ker is wound round the Spindle of a Wheel, which turn'd, 
ws the Rope, and that heaves up the Weight; to be af- 
l. wards applied to any Side or Quarter, by the mobility 
* the tranſverſe Piece on the Pivot. 


Ys Cxant is alſo a popular Name for a Syphon. See 8yrHOox. 
re CaAxx- Lines, in a Ship, are Lines going from the upper 
* ed of the Sprit-ſail-rop-maſt, to the Middle of the Fore- 


's ys. a 5 
in CRANIUM, in Anatom 


bones, which cover and 2 101 the Brain and Cerebellum; 
pularly call'd the Skull. See BRAIN, Oc. | 

i is divided into two Tables, or Lamine, laid or applied 
ver cach other; between which is a thin ſpongious Sub- 
nce, made of bony Fibres detach'd from kack 

d full of little Cells of different Bigneſſes, call'd Diploe, 
Meditulliun. See Dierog. | 

The Tables are hard and ſolid, the Fibres being cloſe to 
he another; the Diploe is ſoft, in regard of the bony Fi- 
res being at a greater Diſtance : A Contrivance whereby 
de Skull is not only made lighter, but leſs liable to Fractures. 
The external Lamina is ſmooth, and cover'd with the 
ericranium ; the internal is likewiſe ſmooth, abating the 
urrows made by the Pulſation of the Arteries of the Dura 
Mater, ere the Cranium be arriv'd at its Conſiſtence. 

|t has ſeveral Holes, thro' which it gives paſſage to the 
pnal Marrow, Nerves, Arteries, and Veins, for the Con- 
chance and Re-conveyance of the Blood, c. between the 
cart and the Brain. | 
[ts Figure is round, which is an advantage to its Capacity; 
* tle depreſs'd, and longiſh ; advancing out behind, 
+ ou on the two Sides, which form the Temples 
en contribute to the Enlargement of the Sight an 
curing | 

© 8 compoſed of eight Bones, fix whereof are er 
" 70 1 The Proper are, the Bone of che 7 ore- 
Ty = rontts, that of the back of the Head, Os Occi- 

abe two Offa Parietalia, and the two of the Tem- 


les, 00 Temporum. See each in its Place, FronTts, Oc- 


T1, Tzuron 16, 8&c, | | 
. 10 4 05 Dee of the Bones of the Temples, is co 
. „ -rgan of Hearing, with the four little Bones be- 


Dn . 
115 thereto, viz. the Malleolus, Incus, Stapes, and Os 


ulare. See Hz x 
. EA 
The com RING, 


mon Bones are the Os Sphenoi des, and Erhmoiges. 


| © PHENOIDEs, Oc. 


"ol hp DT has three common Sutures, which divide it 
Emine, the ©. has others proper, whereof there are three 
| Purious call's oronalts, Sagittalis, and Lambaoides ; the reſt 
This Diy - Spuammaſc, or Temporales. See 8vruxx, &c. 
| 200d uſe MD of the Cranium into Pieces by Sutures, is 
| mit makes it leſs liable to break, gives paſſage 
* which ſuſtain the Pericranium, and af - 
Matter of inſenſible Perſpiration. See 


GS A . Too FSA & A 


© 8 d ao 08> 


(3483) 


for the drawing or pulling up of Timber, 


an Aſſemblage of ſeveral 


Lamina, 


The Word comes um the Greek negro, Gales, Helmet; 
in regard it ſerves to defend the Brain, like a Head; piece. 
Perron, again, derives 1 from the Celtic Cren, from 
its roundne ee ONE? 66 49 
CRANK, a Contrivance in Machines, in manner of an 
Elbow, only of a ſquare form; projecting out from an Axis, 
or Spindle ; and ſerving by its Rotation, to raiſe and fall the 
Piſtons of Engines for raifing Water, SC. 
CrAnK, in the Sea Language. A Ship is ſaid to be 
Crank, when ſhe cannot bear her Sail, or can bear but a 
ſmall Part, for fear of overſetting. Sbe is alſo ſaid to be 
Crank by the Ground, when her Floor is ſo narrow, that ſhe 


cannot be brought on ground without danger. 


CRAPE, a light tranſparent Stuff, in manner of Gauze z 


made of raw Silk, gumm'd and twiſted on the Mill; wove 


without crofling, and much uſed in Mourning. 

Crapes are either crap'd, i. e. criſ d, or ſmooth : the firſt 
double, expreſſing a cloſer Mourning ; the latter /#ngle, uſed 
for that more remote. Note, white is reſery'd for young 
People, or thoſe devoted to Virginity. 

The Silk deftin'd for the firſt is more twiſted than that 
for the ſecond; it being the greater or leſs degree of twiſt- 
ing, 1 of 1 , Which produces the Criſpage, 
given it when taken out of the Loom, ſteep'd in clear Wa- 
ter, and rubb'd with a piece of Wax for the Purpoſe. 

voy are all died raw. The Invention of Crapes comes 
from Boulogne : But the chief Manufacture hereof is at 
Lyons | 


Hiſtory tells us, that 8. Bathilda, Queen of France, made 
a fine Crape, Crepam, of Gold and Silver, to lay over the 
Body of S. Eloy. The Bollandiſts own they can't find what 
this _ was. inet ſays it was a Frame to cover the 
Body of the Saint withal: But others, with reaſon, take it 
to be a tranſparent Stuff, thro' which. the Body might be 
= N and that this was the Crepa whence our Crape is 

rm'd. . 
CRAPULA, a Surfeit by oyer-eating and drinking. See 
Sunrzir, and PrENITVU DR. 8 

CRASIS, in the Animal Oeconomy, a due Tem ent or 
Conſtitution of the Blood ; wherein the ſeveral Principles, 
vis. Salt and Oil, whereof it is compoſed, are found in their 
juſt Proportion and Purity: in contradiſtinction to a Diſcraſy, 
which conſiſts in an improper Union of the Principles, or in 
an unnatural State of ſome thereof. The chief Diſcraſies 
the Blood is ſuſceptible of, whence flow moſt of the Diſeaſes 
of the Body, are Coagulation, Difſolution, an Exceſs of Oil. 
or of Salt. See Brood, ſee alſo Coaourarion, Ec. 


rament. 
Cr as1s, in Grammar, a Figure, whereby we join two 
Syllables into one; call'd alſo Syneræſts. See SYNER E515. 
Thus, in Virgil's fourth Eclogue, 


Orphei Calliopea lino formoſus Apollo. 


there is a Craſis in the Word Orphei, which here only con- 
fiſts of rwo Syllables. x 

CRASSAMENTUM, a Term uſed by ſome Anatomiſts, 
for the Cruor of the Blood; or that Part which, upon ſtand- 
ing to cool and ſeparate. forms the Chagulum : In oppofition 
to the Serum, or Whey, wherein it ſwims. See Cxvor. 

Some Authors have uppoſed the Craſſamentum to be ſpe- 
cifically lighter/than che Serum ; but Dr. — ſhews the 
con from te“ Experiments. See Broop. 

CRATER, Gus, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the 
Southern Hemiſphere. See CONSTELLATION. 

The Stars in he Conſtellation Crater, in Prolemy's Cata- 
logue are ); in {ycho's 8; in the Yritannic Caralegue 11. 
The Order, Na nes, Longitudes, Latitudes, Cc. whereof, 
are as follow. 


Stars in the Conſtellation Cu ATER. 


= Longitude. | Latitude. 


= 
Names and Situations of the Stars. Z 09 
* C 7 Hl o / Fg 2. 


That in the Baſis MW 19 26 322 42 47 |4 2 


Preced. of 3 in the Middle of the Cup 22 23 5017 35 20| 4 
—_ in the Middle of the Cu 25 5 5020 47 43} 4 
Preced. in the North Part of the 
Circumference of the Mouth 21 55 3913 28 28] 4 
Middle of 3 in the Middle of the Cup 24 $6 1619 39 22| 4 
5 
Subſ. in North Circumf, of the Mouth 23 9 2014 35 16 | 6 
In the North Handle 24 16 2611 18 334 
In the Middle of the Mouth 26 8 8214 13 32] 5 
In the South Circumf, of the Mouth 29 45 5018 17 29 4 
In the South Handle 1 247 42116 4 46 | 4 
10 
= 3 53 41017 52 595 6 


Cnarrr, in Falconry, any Line on which Hawks are 
faſten'd when'reclaimed. See Rxcram. 
CRAVEN, or CRAVENT, in our antient Cuſtoms, a 


Trial by Battle, upon a Writ of Right. See ESE, 
8 


The Word is Greek, zegou, fignifying Mixture; Tempe- 


n „ 2 4 


CRE 
y ſhould be proc 


The Law was, that the Victory laim'd, and 
the Vanquiſh'd acknowledge his Fault in the Audience 
the People 3 Or pronounce - Word Cravent in the Name 


of Recreantice, or Cowardice, Ec. and, preſently, Judgment 


to be given; and the Recreant, amittere Legem Ferre, i. e. 


become infamous. 1 
Coke obſerves, that if the oy cy join Battle, and cry 
Craven, he is to loſe, liberam Legem. If the Appelice cry 
Craven, he is to be hang'd. | 
CRAYON, a general Name for all colour'd Stones, 
Earths, or other Minerals; uſed in Defigning, or Painting in 
Paſtel ; whether they have been beaten and reduced to a 
Paſte, or are us d in their Conſiſtence of a Stone, after ſaw⸗- 


ing or cutting them into long narrow Slips. | 
Sn this laſt manner are red Crayons made, of Blood-ſtone, 


or red Chalk; black ones, of Charcoal and black Lead. 


Crayons of all other Colours are Compoſitions of Earths re- 


duc'd into Paſte. F 125 
CREAM, the thickeſt and fatteſt Part of Milk; being 


that whereof Butter is made. See Mrux. gf 
The Word is deriv'd from the Latin Cremor, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing; tho in the lower Latin we find Cre- 


ma lattis. 1 2 
Cn RAM of Tartar, in Pharmacy, a Preparation of Tartar, 


otherwiſe called Cryſtal of Tartar. 
It is made by boiling | ve in Water till it be diſſolved, 


and paſſing the Difſolution thro' a — 7 : Half the 
Liquor being evaporated, the Remainder is let in a cool 
Placez where it ſhoots into Cryſtals, Part of it ſwimming 


a-top, in form of Cream. 


is latter is properly the Cream of T. tartar, the reſt Cryſ- 


tal of Tartar, both of the ſame Nature and Uſe. | 

It is reputed a great Sweetner of the Blood; for which 
ſome take it in Whey or Water gruel in the Spring-time, to 
the ny of Half an Ounce every Morning, for three 
— ennie de 

ts tion is by Stool; y its ſaline Particles, pret- 
ty much alſo by Urine. It's generally mix'd with — 5 
EleQuaries, * other gentle Catharticks, in Nephritic and 
Antivenereal Caſes, where it often proves ſerviceable. 

CREDENTIALS, Letters of Credit and Recommenda- 
tion ; eſpecially ſuch as are given to Embaſſadors, Pleni po- 
tentiaries, c. ſent to foreign Courts. See EMRASSADOR, c. 

CREDIBILITY. See PxoBABititY, VERISIMILITUDE, 
Evipzncx, Orixiox, £9c. « 

In the Phileſtphical Tranſactions, we have a Mathema- 
tical Computation of the Credibility of Human Teſtimony. 
See TzsTIMoxN x. 5 

CREDIT, in Commerce, a mutual Loan, of Merchan- 
dizes or Silver, on the Reputation of the Probity and Solva- 
bility of a Negotiant. See Loan. 

Letters of Cu xDIr, are thoſe given to Perſons in whom a 
Merchant, Cc. can truſt, to take Money of his Correſpon- 
dent abroad, in caſe he happens to need it. See LxrrER. 
Credit is alſo uſed for the Courſe which Papers, or Bills, 
Fe. of Commerce, have iu ch» Puhlick, and among Dealers, 

In this Senſe, Credit is faid to riſe, when in negotiating 
the Actions of a Company, they are receiv'd and fold at 
Prices above Par, or the Standard of their firſt Creation. 

Diſcredit is oppos d to Credit, ant is uſed where Money, 
Bills, Sc. fall below Par. See Pan 

CxEDir was alſo antient ys Right which Lords had over 


their Vaſſals; conſiſting in this, that during a certain time 


they might oblige 'em to lend them Myney. 
In this Senſe, the Duke of Brittany had Credit during 


fifteen Days on his own Subjects, and thoſe of the Biſhop of beg 


Nants ; and the Biſhop had the ſame Credi or Right among 
his Subjects, and thoſe of that Prince. 

CREDITOR, a Perſon to whom any Sim of Money is 
due, either by Obligation, Promiſe, or otherwiſe. See 
Dörr, and DzBToOR. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables, which were the Foun- 
dation of the Roman Juriſprudence, allow'd the Creditor to 
rear or cut his Debtor to pieces, in caſe he prov'd inſolvable. 

CREDITOR, in Book-keeping, See Bookx-xxxpinG. 

CREED, CREDO, Symbol, a ſhort, or ſummary Ac- 
count of the chief Articles of the Chriitian Faith; thus 
called from the firſt Word theroof in Latin, Credo, I be- 
lieve. See SYMBOL, 

CREEK, Part of a Haven, where any thing is landed 
from the Sea. See HARBOUR. ; 

So many Landing-Places as there are in a Harbour or Port, 
ſo many Creeks there are. Crompr. t 

CREMASTERS, in Anatomy, an Epithet given two 
Muſcles, otherwiſe called Suſpenſores; ſerving to keep the 
Teſticles ſuſpended. . See 8SusrENS0OR ES. 

The Word comes from the Greek xpewar, Sſuſpendere, to 


ſuſpend, _ 
RENATED Leaves, a Term uſed by Botaniſts, for 


ſuch Leaves of Plants as are jagg'd, or notch d. See LEAvxs. 
CRENELLE, or Imbariles, in Heraldry, is when any 
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8 0 SF |} 


honourable Ordinary is dented, in reſemblance "TY 1 
by, 


of tlements of a Wall. See BArxtRuxur. 


The. Uſe hereof is, doubtleſs, taken | 
ſuch Walls being given, either for bern ber Tigu 
* or the chief in defending them. the be N 
The French Word comes from Cren, a Notch 
the Exgiiſb, from its being s Place of Fighti r lt 
Upton in Latin calls this Imbatallatum, a Wos 10 bank. 
the Engliſh ; but moſt others term it Pinnatum d 
na, a Battlement. | „om Pin. 
CREPITATION, that Noiſe which ſome 8 
over the Fire in Calcination; call'd alſo Deton 1 mk 
 EREPITUS ai in N ty. 
US Zupi, in Natural Hiſto f 
gus, larly call'd Prff-ball. * kind of By 
Me. Ber han obſerves, that upon examining th 
thereof with a Microſcope, he found the Seeds t, he dan 
nee 
int as e on * ral 
the — | + * Prick ing 
The Seeds are intermix'd with much duſty Mat 
become hurtful to the Eyes; probably by their ſh er and 
pricking and wounding it. ap Stall 
CREPUSCULUDM, in Aſtronomy, 7*jligh; 0 
Time from the firſt Dawn or Appearance of the M — 
to the riſing of the Sun z and, again, between the Fon. 
of the Sun, and the laſt „ of Day. dee Dar, f. 
s1ue, SETTING, Oc. oh. 
The Crepuſeulum is uſually computed to beyin and ea] 


when the Sun is about 18 Degrees below the Hori 
The Crepuſcula are age in the Solſtices than in the 
Equinoxes, longer in an oblique, than in a right Sphere 
Papias derives the Word Creperus; which he ſay 
antiently fignify'd uncertain, = 4.4 a dubious I; k 
The Crepuſeula are occafion'd by the Suns Rays refradeg 
in our Atmoſphere, and reflected from the Particles thereof 


„s 
For ſuppoſe an Obſerver in O, (Tab. 4 
my, Fig. 41.) the ſenfible Horizon A B, 1 1 
the Horizon in HK ; and let the Ray SE fall in the A. 
moſphere below the Horizon. Since it paſſes out of a H 
into a thicker Medium, it will be refracted, (ſee Kirn ld. 
ion ;) and that towards the Perpendicular, i. 
the Semidiameter C E. It will not, therefore, proceed in 
T, but touching the Earth in D, will fall upon A, the Eat 
tern Part of the ſenſible Horizon: Nor can any other Ryy 
beſides A D, of all thoſe reflected from E, arrive at 4, 
But now, fince the Particles of the Atmoſphere reflect thy 
Sun's Rays, V REFLECTION ;) and ſince the Angle DAC 
is equal to CA O; the Rays reflected in A will be camied 
to O, the Place of the Spectator; who will therefore {+2 
the Particle A ſhining in the ſenfible Horizon, and conſe 
quently the 1 of the Morning Crepuſculum. 

And in the ſame manner might be ſhewn the Refracton 


and Reflection of the Sun's Rays in the Atmoſphere, in daf 


Evening Crepuſculum. 

Kepler, indeed, aſſigns another Cauſe of the Crepuſt- 
lum, vis. the luminous Matter around the Sun; which at- 
fing near the Horizon, in a circular Figure, exhibits the 
Crepuſculum ; in no wiſe, as he would ſhew, owing to the 
RefraQion of the Atmoſphere. | 

The Depth of the Sun bbw the Horizon, at the Britt 
ning of the Morning Crepuſculum, or End of the Even 
one, is determin'd in the ſame manner as the Arch of Vi 
fion z vis. by obſerving the Moment wherein the Air 
ins to ſhine in the Morning Crepuſculum, and that where 
in it ceaſes in the Evening; and finding the Sun's Place fr 
that 8 4 Degrees ; Thcho 119 ; Rothman 

Alhazan it 19 s Tycho 17%; Rothmann 
243 Stevinus 189 ; Caſſini 156 Ricciolus, in the Equi 
noxes in the Morning, 160, in the Evening 20% 30 3 
Summer Solſtice in the Morning, 21 25 ; in the Wine 
Solſtice in the Morning 1725. Fo 

Nor need we wonder at this Difference among _ 
mers; the Cauſe of the 1 being inconltant : " 
if the Exhalations in the Atmoſphere be either — 
pious, or higher than ordinary; the Morning 7 4; 
will begin ſooner, and the Evening hold longer yr _ 
nary : For the more copious the Exhalations ate, g gems 
Rays will they refle&, conſequently the more willt f nnd 
and the higher they are, the ſooner they will wa ii 
by the Sun. To this it may be added, that in 2 8 
the Refraction is greater; and that not only A — te 
of the Atmoſphere is variable, but alſo its Height 
Earth, 18 Deir 


Hence, when the Difference between Wa than 18“, 


nation and the Depth of the Equator — Calum vil an. 


does not, 9 2 159; the Cr 

tinue the whole Night. | m 
The Elevation of the Pole PR, (Fig. 42.) and 22 

Declination being given, to find the Beginning of 25 


S „ 2 aa os 


— — 


4 of the Evening. Since in the 
18 Gepa age eri 412 are given, vis. PZ the 
Triangle P fthe Pole, E R and PS the Complement of the 


plevatio O8 and $ Z the Aggregate; from the Quadrant 


lination, C. h DS, find the Angle ZS, whoſe 
LD, ad the Sun's (Po See TRIANGLE. 
is the 


Meaſure O into Solar Time: thus have you the Time 
Coorert © the Beginning of the Morning Crepuſculum, to 

elaps'd — of the Evening one. See TIR. 

the * 4 the Crepuſculum by the Artificial Globe. See 
0 

Gtosk. n - Moon, which, as it begins to re- 

SCENT, e a little Rim of Light, termina- 

cede from ue r Horns, which are ſtill increaſing, till it be- 

d in the Oppoſition. See Moon. 

is alſo uſed for the ſame Figure of the Moon 

or Decreaſe ; but improperly : in regard the 
iat or Horns are then turn'd towards the Weſt, whereas 

Pd to the Eaſt in the juſt Cyeſcent. 


the? is the Turk Symbol; or rather, *tis that 
The FO Bysantium, hieß bore this Device from all 
1 as appears from Medals, ſtruck in honour of 
Al Trajan, . he Latin C increaſ 
The Word comes from the Latin reſcere, to increaſe. 
CaESCENT is allo a Military Order, inſtituted by Renatus 
Faq Symbol thereof, a Creſcent of Gold enamell'd. 
x = gave occaſion to this Eſtabliſhment, was, that Re- 
tus took for his Device a Creſcent, with the Word Lo, 
Praiſe ; which, in the Stile of Rebus, makes Los in Cre- 
ang d. by advancing in Virtue, one merits Praiſe. 


pK in Heraldry, is a Bearing in form of a Half. 


— Creſeent is ſometimes Montant, i. e. its Points look 
towards the Top of the Chief, which is its moſt ordinary 
Reoreſentation ; whence ſome contend, that the Creſcent, 
abſolutely ſo call'd, implies that Situation; tho, ſome Au- 
hors blazon it Montaut, when the Horns are towards the 
Dexter-fide of the Eſcutcheon, when others call it Iacroiſſant. 
The Ottomans bear Sinople, a Creſceut Montant, Argent. 
Creſcents are ſaid to be adoſs'd, when their Backs or thick- 
eſt Parts, are turn d towards each other; their Points look- 
ing to the Side of the Shield, * : 

The Inverte# Creſcent, is that whoſe Points look towards 
the bottom: Turn d Creſcents are plac'd like thoſe add; 
the difference is, that all their Points look to the Dexter- 
fide of the Shield: The Conturn d, on the contrary, look to 
the Siniſter-fide. The affronted or appointed Creſcents, 
are contrary to the adoſ d, the Points looking towards each 
other. | 

The Creſcent is frequently us'd as a Difference in a Coat- 
. to diſtinguiſh it for that of a ſecond Brother, or ſe- 
cond Family, See DIFFERENCE, 

CREST. in Armoury, the uppermoſt Part of the defen- 

i god 5 - 

fire Armour of the Head; rifing over the reſt, in manner 
of * on or Tuft 2 a Cock ; to ſuſtain the Effort of 
very keen Scimitars, c. | 

It has its Name from Criſta, Cock's Comb. Hence, 

Caksr, in Heraldry, the uppermoſt Part of an Armoury ; 
or taat Patt over the Caſk, or Helmet. See Casx. 

N to the Mantle, ſays Guillim, the Creſt or Cognizance 
claims the higheſt Place, being ſeated on the moſt eminent 
Part of the Helmet; yet ſo, as to admit an Interpoſition of 
— Eſcrol, Wreath, Chapeau, Crown, Sc. See Coe Ni- 
ANCE, 
he Creſt of the Arms of England, is a Lion Paſſant 
Ely 2 d with ahe like; that of France, a Flower- 
6 In ak antient Tournaments, the Cavaliers had Plumes of 
00 15 4 eclally thoſe of Oftriches and Herons, for their 
"hy ; t mM Tuirs of Feathers they called Plumarts ; and 
ag 2 in Tubes, on the Tops of high Caps, or Bon- 
an - vr had their Creſts of Leather ; others of Parch- 
Werd " board, Ec. painted or varniſh'd, to keep out the 
"rh er; others of Steel, Wood, Oc. on which were ſome- 

repreſented a Member or Ordinary of the Coat ; as, 


- Eagle, Flower-de-Lys, c. but never any of thole called 


8 Ordinaries, as Pale, Feſſe, Lc. 
W were changeable at pleaſure; being reputed 


an as an 1 : | 
ck arbitrary Device, or Ornament. See 


Pup ys attributes the Riſe of Creſts to the Carians, 
on their 2 Feathers on their Caſks, and painted Figures 
ucklers ; whence the Perſians call'd em Cocks. 

* of the Heathen Gods wore Creſts, even 
201 bore a "Fake made of Iron and Steel: Jupiter Am- 
* a Tyger mis Head for his Creſt; Mars that of a Lion, 
Aran cating out Fire at his Mouth and Noſtrils. 


er th | g 
inculeate Pay Great wore for his Creſt a Ram's Head, to 
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King of Sicily, &c. in 1448; fo call'd from the 


an Elephant with his Trunk ; and ſometimes the Wolf that 
ſuckled Romulus and Remus. The Chriſtians, in their firſt 
Religious Wars, were wont to wear a Croſs darting forth 


Rays, for their Creſts, as well as on their Shields and Ban- 
ners, as Prudentius informs us; 


Clypeorum inſignia Chriſtus 
Seripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita Criſtis. 


The antient Warriors bore Creſts to ſtrike Terror in their 
Enemies, at the Sight of the Spoils of Animals they had 
kill'd z or to give em the more formidable Mien, by ma- 
king them appear taller, &#c. | 
' Plmarch obſerves, that the Creſt of Pyrrhus was a 
Bunch of Feathers, with a Stag's Horns; and Diodorus Si- 
culus, that of the Kings of Egypt, Lion's Heads, Bulls, or 
Dragons. 

The Creſts have given riſe to ſeveral Fables: The An- 
tients, v. g. give gs hr the Head of a Sparrow-Hawk ; 
this being the Creſt of that Cavalier. Geryon they made 
a Monſter with three Heads, becauſe he bore a triple Creſt ; 
and feign'd, that Proteus chang'd his form every Moment, 
becauſe, being King of Egypt, he frequently chang'd his 
Creſt ; ſometimes bearing that of a Lion, ſometimes of a 
Dragon, Sc. 

The Creſt is eſteem'd a greater Mark of Nobility, than 
the Armoury, as being bore at Tournaments ; to which none 
were admitted, till they had given Proof of their Nobility. 
Sometimes it ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Branches of a 
Family. It has ſerv'd, on occaſion, as the diſtinguiſhing 
Badge of Factions. | 

Sometimes the Creſt is taken from the Device; but more 
uſually is form'd of ſome Piece of the Arms : Thus, the 
Emperor's Creſt is an Eagle; that of Caſtile a Caſtle, Sc. 

Families that exchange Arms, as have done the Houſes of 
Srunſtvic and Cologne, do not change their Creſts ; the firſt 
{till retain the Horſe, and the latter thè Mermaid. 
 Cnxsr, among Carvers, an Imagery, or carved Work, to 
adorn the Head, or Top of any thing ; like our modern 
Corniſh, See CokNICRHE. | 

CREST-FALLEN, of a Horſe, is when the upper Part of 
the Neck, on which the Mane grows, does not ſtand up- 
right, but hangs either to one Side, or the other. 

CREUX, a Term in Sculpture, much us'd by the French ; 
tho. not yet, that we know of, naturaliz'd among us: But 
the want of a Word of equal import in Engliſh, as it has 
frequently put us under a neceſſity of uſing this in the Courſe 
of the preſent Work; ſo it pleads ſtrongly for its Admiſſion 
into our Language. 

The Word originally ſigni fies a Hollow, Cavity, or Pit, 
out of which ſomething has been ſcoop'd, or dug : The 
Term is uſed particularly for that kind of Sculpture and 
Graving, where the Lines and Figures are cut, and form'd 
within the Face, or Plan of the Plate or Matter engraven : 
In which Senſe, it ſtands in oppoſition to Relievo ; where 
the Lines and Figures are imboſs'd, and riſe prominent above 
the Face of the Matter. See Excoravineg, and Scury- 
TURE, 

CRIBRATION, in Pharmacy, a Separation of the finer 
Parts of a Medicine, whether dry, or humid, from the groſ- 
ſer ; the latter by means of a Pulping Sieve, the former by 
a fine Searce. | 

CRIBROSUM Os, or Os CRIBRIFORME, in Anatomy, 
a little Bone at the Top of the Noſe, pierced like a Sieve, 
to let paſs ſeveral little Fibres, ariſing from the Mamillary 
Productions, and terminating in the Membrane that lines 
the Cavity of the Noſtrils; call'd alſo Os Erhmoides. See 
ETHMOIDES. | 

CRICOARTTÆENOIDES, in Anatomy, a Name given 
two Pair of Muſcles, ſerving to open the Larynx. See La- 
RYNX, 

The Cricoanytænoides are either Poſterior, or Lateral : 
The firſt are the firſt Pair of Openers of the Larynx ; the 
latter, the ſecond Pair. 

The Lateral have their Origin in the Edge of the La- 
teral, and Superior of the Cartilage Cricoides, and are in- 
ſerted into the Lateral and Superior Part of the Aryrenoides. 

The Poſterior have their Origin in the poſterior and lower 
Part of the Cricoi des: and hence the Reaſon and Etymology 
of the Name is evident. 15 5 

CRI COIDES&, in Anatomy, a Cartilage of the Larynx ; 
ſo called, 9. 4. annular, as being round, like a Ring, and in- 
compaſſing the whole Larynx. See Larvnx. 

The Cricoides is the ſecond Cartilage of tae Larynx : 'tis 
narrow before, thick behind; and ſerves as a Baſe to all the 
other Cartilages ; and is, as it were, let into the Tiroides. 

"Tis by means of this that the other Cartilages are join'd 
to the — — on which account it is immovcable. 

The Word is form'd from uin, uſed by Tranſpoſition for 
xp, Circle, and ed, Form. 

CRICOTHYROIDAUS, in Anatomy, a Name given 
to the firſt Pair of Muſcles proper to the Larynx. Sec La- 


RYNRX, | 
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by Caut.riſation, or Amputation. 


Their Name is derived hence, that they have their Ori- 
gin in the lateral and anterior Part of the Crzcoaes 3 and are 
inſerted-into the inferior Part of the Aa T hyroides. 

Their Uſe is to dilate the Scutiform Cartilage. See Scv- 
TIFORM, 


CRIME, a Breach, or Tranſerefſuon of a Law; or, an 
Action contrary to the Tenor of a Law, either Natural or 


Divine, Civil, or Eccleſiaſticx; to which a Penalty is an- 
nex' d. See Law. Rl 

The Romans diſtinguiſh'd two Kinds of Crimes, vis. 
Private Crimes, which only affected particular Perſons ; the 
Proſecution whereof was not allowed by the Laws to any but 
thoſe intereſted therein; as Adultery, &c. And Publick 
Crimes ; the Purſuit whereof was permitted to all Perſons, 
tho in no wiſe immediately intereſted. | 

With us, Crimes are diſtinguiſh'd into Capital, as Trea- 
ſons, Muraers, Robberies, &c. and Common, as Perjuries, &c. 

They are again divided into Crimes cognizable by the 
King's Judges ; as thoſe abovemention'd ; and ſuch as are 
only cognizable in the Spiritual Courts, as Simple Fornica- 
tion, &c. | | | | 

The Term Crime includes in it the Idea of a Determina- 
tion, and a Deſign form'd to do an Injury. It is deriv'd 
from the Latin Crimen, of the Greek nervw, judico. 

CRIMSON, one of the ſeyen red Colours of the Dyers. 
See RED. 

The Stuffs to be dy'd in Crimſon, after they bave been 
clear'd of their Soap, and ftrongly allum'd, are put in a Bath 
of Cochineal, each according to its Colour. See PuRPLE. 

The Word comes from the Arabic Kermiſi, of Kermes, 
or Hermes, red. The Bollandiſts inſinuate, that Crimſon 
comes from Cremona, and is uſed for Cremonois. See KER- 
MEs, CochINEATL, c. 

CRINONES, in Medicine, a ſort of Worms, ſometimes 
found under the Skin, in Children ; reſembling ſhort thick 
Hairs, or Briſtles. See Worms, and VERMESs. 

They are alſo called Comedones, from the Latin Cmedere, 
to eat ; by reaſon they prey on the Subſtance of the Child, 
or conſume its Nouriſhment. 

CRISIS, in Medicine, a Change, or Turn in acute Dif- 
caſes z wherein the Morbifick Matter is ſo alter'd, as deter- 
mines the Patient either for Recovery or Death. See CRI- 
T1CAL. 

The Cauſe of ſuch Change is owing to the remaining vi- 
tal Force's being irritated by the Matter of the Diſeaſe ſo 
or ſo — ; 1. e. fit either to be evacuated, or tran- 
ſlated, or to kill. See Dis EAs E. N 

If the Matter be diſpos'd for Evacuation or Tranſlation, 
but is not Salubrious, it produces a Change call'd a Critical 
Perturbation, or Imberfett Criſis. 

If the Change become ſenſible, they are call'd Critical 
Symptoms, or Signs of a Criſis, either future or preſent. 

The Symptoms of the Criſis are frequently confounded 
with thoſe ariſing from the Cauſes of the Diſeaſe, the Diſ- 
caſe it ſelf, or the Matter of the Diſeaſe ; whence the moſt 
unhappy Conſequences. See Svur rox. 

The Differences between theſe critical Symptoms and 
morbifick ones, are, that the firſt proceed from the vital 
Powers prevailing over the Force of the Diſeaſe ; but the 
latter from the Diſeaſe's prevailing over the vital Faculty: 
that the firſt are preceded by a manifeſt Concoction, but the 
latter are torm'd even in Crudities : that the former happen 
a bout the critical Times, but the latter at all Times of the 
Diſeaſe, chiefly during its Increaſe. 

The princibal Symptoms of an approaching Criſis, are, 
after Digeſtion, and about the critical Time, a ſudden Stu- 
por, Drouſineſs, Waking, Delirium, Anxiety, Dyſpncea, 
Grief, Redneſs, Titillation, Pricking, Heavineſs, Darkneſs, 
Light, ſpontaneous Tears, Nauſea, Heat, 'Thirſt, trembling 
of the lower Lip, c. | | 

The Symptoms and Effects of a preſent Criſis, are, after 
the preceding ones, a Vomiting, Salivation, Looſeneſs, thick 
Sediment in the Urine, bleeding at the Noſe, Hemorrhoids, 
Sweat, Abſceſſes, Puitules, Tumors, Bubos, Parulis Ap- 
the, ET. . 

CRISTA Galli, in Anatomy, an Eminence in the middle 
of the Os Er:moides, advancing within the Cavity of the 
Cranium ; and to which. is faſten'd that Part of the Dura 
Mater which divides the Brain, called Falv. See BRAIN. 

It has its Name from its Figure, which reſembles that of 
a 2 amd. ; | 

In Adults, this Proceſs appears of a piece wi 1 
tum Narium. See Nosk, 1 3 mom = 

CRISTHx is alſo a Term uſed by Anatomiſts for certain Ex- 
creſcences ariſing about the Fundament, reſembling Cocks 
Combs. | 

Theſe, M. Dionis ſays, are taken off either by Ligature, 
When theſe Excreſcences 
have other Figures, they have other Names. 

Cana is allo uſed for a crook'd, twiſted, ſpiral Eminence 
in the middle of the Spine of the Omoplate. See Omorriar, 
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CRITERIUM, or CRITERI | 
the Truth, or Falſhood of a 2 bar hen made ,p1 
Qualities of any Effect. See TIAurn., de Nadin od 

The Doctrine of Criteria, and the Cha Q ul 
thereof, make the firſt Part of the, 75; raters and k 
See EricuREAN. Licurcan Wiege 

CRITHOMANCY, a kind of Divinatio 1 
conſidering the Dough, or Matter of the Capel 
Sacrifice; and the Meal firew'd over the Via; kes offer q in 

Hence, in regard they ordinarily us'd Bar) "28 to be Lilly, 
Ceremonies, this Kind of Divination was aſh Areale 
cy from ug, Barley, and wavreie, Diving; Critbemay, 

CRITICAL Days, Syaproms, &c. are dn 
Symptoms, uſually ariſing in the Courſe of A and 


Fevers, Small Pox, &c. which indicate the Pati leaſe 
and determine him either to recoy SHICNt 8 du 
er or grow wor e. 0 


W 1 k | 
The Criſes have been frequently obſerv' 

the 7th, 14th, or 2oth Day es WS happen 
— rap 2 T ave been de. 

The Word comes from the Greek xeno. in. r 

For the Theory of Criſes, it may be dere 
Concoction of any morbifick Matter, and the H 
ſecern'd, is nothing elſe but a Change thereof gd 
due Magnitude, or Smallneſs, as it may be * ſuch | 
circulating Blood along the Canals, and excern'd þ by th 
deitin'd for that Purpoſe. But if the morbifick M Tele 
not be reduc'd to Ge a Magnitude or Smalheli a. . 
correſpond to the Orifices of the Secretory Veſſels ; 10 Ui 
ther an Abſceſs or a Hemorrhage will follow, if 18 +. 
begun; for which Reaſon, Abſceſſes, c. ire Acco — 
perfect Criſes. But, that the motbifick Matter hy 
duc'd to a due Magnitude, or Smalineſs, and its viſe 85 
Diſcharge, there is requir'd a conſiderable Time * 
Quantity of Matter is large; that is, if the Diſteny * 
great and ſevere: And ſince there are a great man * 
and thoſe very conſtant, which may occafion the Blood . 
offending Humours therein, to be of a different Fluidi ; 
the Inhabitants of different Climates; it is impoſſible by 
that different Spaces of Time ſhould be requird fo to 
2 1 which makes it impoſſible to det 
mine the critical Days in one Climate, fi 
_ * = n 0 % e 

e Cauſes of real Critical Days, that is, ſu | 
happens the laſt Concoftion of to — _ 
is always attended with its Expulſion, are all thoſe Thing 
which occafion the Humours to become of ſuch a certain 
Magnitude or Minuteneſs, and of a greater or leſſer Coke: 
ſion; but with any given Power, Bodies unequally large, « 
unequally cohering, cannot be concocted in an equal Time: 
Wherefore, it is to be found by the Obſervations made by 
all Nations among themſelves, which are the uſual Cauſes 
and Conditions of thoſe Diſeaſes, which require a certain 
Number of Days to finiſh ſuch a Concoction in. 

CRITICISM, the Art of Judging. See C1615, and Car 
TERION. , 

Some define the Term more at large, thus; Criticiſnis 
the Art of judging of the Facts of a Hiſtory, or of a Work of 
Genius, with the various Incidents there met with, their Sie 
and their Authors: So that M. le Clerc may ſeem to have given 
a defective Idea of Criticiſin, when he defines it fimply the 
Art of entering into the Meaning of antient Authors, and of 
making a juſt Diſcernment of their genuine Works. 

We may diſtinguiſh divers Sorts, or Branches of this Art: 
As, Philoſophical Criticiſin, or the Art of judging of Opinions 
and Hypotheſes in Philoſophy : Theological Criticiſm, the 
Art of judging of the Explication of Dag mata, or Doctrines 
of Faith, Cc. Political Criticiſm, the Art of judging of the 
Means of governing, acquiring, and preſerving States. 

But the ordinary uſe of the Word is reſtrain d to iter 
Criticiſm ; which, however, is of great extent, as it takes 
in the Art of judging of Facts: a Branch of Crit:ciſi, which 
regards not only Hiſtory, but alſo the Diſcernment of the 
real Works of an Author, the real Author of a Work, dhe 
genuine Reading of a Text; and the Art of diſcovering dap 
poſititious Monuments, Charters, interpolated Paſſages, Cc, 
The other Parts of Literary Criticiſin, are, the Art 0l 
judging of Works of Genius, their Excellencies and Defects 

We have alſo Grammatical Criticiſm, or the Art of int 
preting and diſcovering the Words and Meanings of an Av 
thor ; Criticiſm of Antiquities, which conſiſts in diltinguiſt 
ing genuine Medals, wy the different Taſte and Spirit found 
among em, according to the different People, the dite 
Country, and the different Times wherein they were {iruck 
the diſtinguiſhing between what is caſt an what ſtruck 
what has been retouch'd, and repair'd or added, from i p 
is really antique; the genuine from the ſpurious, Cc. ® | 
decypher and explain em, Wc. _— 

Sacred Criticiſm, in general, is that employ d in ry 
ſiaſtick Matters, the Hiſtory of the Church, the Works © 
the Fathers, Councils, Lives of the Saints, Cc. an” 
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urly what concerns the Books of the Holy Scriptures, 
1en1al ; | 

* Cn 8 e is the firſt Inven- 
Arif of Criticiſm. AY! archus, Halicarnaſſeus 
tor of the yro- and Longinus, diſtinguiſh'd themſelves 


wird 2.5 ith the other Arts ; and lay unknown 
5 oe en when it was re eſtabliſh'd 
im and his Sons. ; 
Care which the Religious Ciſtercians took to correct 
ripts of the Bible, ſhew that the Rules of Cri- 
not entirely unknown in the XIth Century. 

Works of Johannes Sarisburienſis, Euſtathius, and 
The No make it evident, it was cultivated in the XIIth. 
Leclaſlanuſcripts of the Bible corrected by the Dominicans 
3 and the Doctors of the Sorhonue in the XIIIth, 
of ay ſubſiſting then. In the following Ages it was 
1 'rivated with more Earneſtneſs; eſpecially in the 
Nui and XVIIth Centuries, when all the World made it 
heir * Whole, it follows, that Cyiticiſin, does, indeed, 
Lf an uncommon Stock of Knowledge of the Subject 
bh reon It 18 employ'd : but Criticiſm, it ſelf, is nothing 
1 but good Senſe perfected by Logick. 

OROCHES, among Hunters, the little Buds about the 
0 of a Deer's Horns. g 

ROCI, among Botamiſts, the Apices, or ſmall Knobs on 
he Tops of Flowers. See Aeices. 25 
CROCLA, a Biſhop's or Abbot's Cro/7er, or Paſtoral Staff. 
ee CROSIER- 
00 C0 PiLE, in Rhetorick, a captious and ſophiſtical 
nd of Argumentation; diſpos'd to ſeduce the Unwary, 
nd draw em ſpeciouſly into a Snare. See Sor his. 

It has its Name, Crocodile, from the following Occaſion, 
nrented by the Poets. "BY 

A poor Woman begging a Crocodile that had caught her 
zon walking by the River-fide, to ſpare and reſtore him; 
as anſwer d, that he wou'd reſtore, provided ſhe'd give a 


me Anſwer to a Queſtion he ſhou'd pa The Queſ- 


jon was, Vi J reſtore thy Son or not? To this the poor 
Voman, ſuſpecting a Deceit, ſorrowfully anſwer'd, Thon 
wit nit: and demanded to have him reſtor'd, becauſe ſhe 
Jad anſwer'd truly. Thou lieſt, ſays the Crocodile, for if I 
fo him thou haſt not anſwer'd truly: I can't therefore 
ſtore him, without making thy Anſwer falſe. See DiLEmM A. 
Under this Head may be reduc'd the Propofitions call'd 
Mententes, or Inſolubiles; which deſtroy themſelves. Such 
| that of the Cretan Poet; Omnes ad unum Cretenſes ſem- 
er mentinntur : All the Cretaus, to a Man, always lie. 
ither, then, the Poet lies, when he aſſerts that the Cetans 
lie; or the Cretaus don't all lie. 
CROCOMAGMA, in Pharmacy, Troches compos'd of 
baffron, Myrrh, red Roſes, Starch, and Gum-Arabic : Thus 
ld from the Greek xybxos, Saffron, and uu, a Mark 
mpre's'd on any thing. 
CROCUS, a Term us'd for Saffron. See SarrroN. 
Cnocvs, in Chymiſtry, is a Name given to ſeveral diffe- 
ar Preparations ; from their red, or ſaffron Colour. 
Crocus Martis, is a Preparation of Iron ; and is of two 
kinds, 212, Crocus Martis aperiens, and Crocus Martis a- 
ungen. See SAFFRON of Mars. 
(reeus Martis aperiens, opening Saffron of Mars, is a 
ſeparation of Iron Plates, made by firſt waſhing them, 
den expoling em to the Dew, till they have contracted a 
ult; which Ruſt is ſcrap'd off, and the Plates expos'd for 
te. See Mans, _ 
_ F it by calcining Iron Filings, with an equal 
bit ot Sulphur. Others by clapping a Bar of Iron, red, 
nther white hot, between two N 


ich Caſe, th f 
ie F 7 melts, and runs down into a Veſſel of 


Ms. Ethers ha 


Sm een to ſhew, that Iron taken in Sub- 
mar ** more 2 and efficacious than when thus 
1 1 Proceſs tending to ſtrip it of its oily Part, 
pion ef Virtue refides ; leaving nothing behind 
(© wore terruginous Part. Sce CuaryBraAT. 
aſtringens, binding Saffron of Iron, is a Pre- 
n Filings ; wherein they are epriv'd of their 
arts, by waſhing them five or fix times in 
new e d calcining them five or ſix Hours. 
timon _ rang a Kind of impure, opake, Glaſs of 
Attingyy . © er Colour; hence frequently call'd Liver 
da ul 5 Wade by firing equal Parts of Pouder of An- 


( vith TicPetre, well mix'd in an Iron Mortar, co- 


I See AnTIMONY 
IS 1s K e 
Meat De led by 


8 dropping in a Coal of Fire, upon which 
nation enſues; and the Mortar is ftrack, to make 
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the Matter fall to the bottom. The ſhining Part is the 
Crocus, or Liver, which is to be ſeparated from the Droſs, 
and referv'd for uſe. 

Its chief uſe is in making the Vinum Emeticum, or Bene- 
aictum, by infufing an Ounce or two of the Crocus pouder'd, 
in a Quart of Wine for 24 Hours. a 

CROFT, Creſta, a little Cloſe, or Pittle encloſed, near a 
Dwelling-houſe, either for Paſture or Tillage.Poſſunt 
etiam dicti Monachi de eiſdem mariſtis verſus occidentem 
gacentibus pro ſe & hominibus ſuis, includere Croftos, [ive 


prone Juxta pontem ſpecialiter quanium illis placuerit. 
ngulf. 


In ſome antient Deeds, Cruſta occurs as the Latin Word 
for a Croft ; but cum Toftis & Croftis is molt frequent. 

Fa Croft is tranſlated by Abba Floriacenſis, in prædium, a 
arm. 

CROISADE, or CRUZADE, or CRUZADO, a Holy 
War, or an Expedition againſt Infidels and Hereticks ; par- 
ticularly againſt the Turks, for the Recovery of Paleſtine. 

People antiently flock'd on theſe Cruſades out of Devotion; 
the Pope's Bulls, and the Preaching of the Prieſts of thoſe 
Days, making it appear a Point of Conſcience. Hence ſe- 
veral Orders of Knighthood took their riſe. See Tu- 
PLARS, Cc. | | 

Thoſe who meant to go on this Errand, diftinguiſh'd 
themſelves by Croſſes of different Colours, wore on their 
Clothes; and were thence call'd Croiſes: The Engliſh wore 
'em white; the French, red; the Flemmiſh, green; the 
Germans, black; and the Taliaus yellow. Sec CRolsx. 

They reckon eight Croiſades for the Conqueſt of the Holy 
Land: The firſt undertook in 1095, at the Council 6f Cler- 
mont; the ſecond in 1144, under Louis VII. the third in 
1188, by Henry I. of Eugland, and Philip Angnſtus of 
France ; the fourth in 1195, by Pope Celeſtin II. and the 
Emperor Henry VI. the fifth publiſh'd in 1198, by Order 
of Taaccent III. wherein the Frouch, Germans, and Vene- 
tians engag'd ; the fixth under the ſame Pope, began tu- 
multuarily, in 1213, and ended in the Rout of the Chriſti- 
als; the 'eventh reſolv'd at the Council of Lyons in 1245, 
undertaken by 8. Louis; the eighth, which was the ſecond 
of 8. Loris, and the laſt of all, in 1268. 

"Tis ſaid, it was the Ciſtercian Monks who firſt projected 
the Croiſades ; Philip Anguſtus ſollicited the Execution 
thereof with the Holy See; and Janocent III. rais'd the 
firſt Standard of the Groſs. 

It was the Council of Clermont who order'd that they 
ſhould bear the Croſs in their Banner; and that thoſe who 
enter d themſelves into the Service, ſhould alſo wear it on 
their Clothes. 

The Abbot Juſtiniani makes an Order of Knighthood of 
the Croizes, who ſerv'd in the Croizades. 

Towards the middle of the XIIth Century, there was 
alſo a Croigade of the Saxons againit the Pagans of the 
North ; wherein the Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, the Biſhops 
of Halberſtadt, Munſter, Mersburgh, Brandenburgh, &c. 
with ſeveral Lay-Lords embark'd. And towards the Begin- 
ning of the ſame Century, under the Pontificate of Innocent, 
there was alſo a Croiſade undertaken againit the Albigenſes ; 
who were become powerful in Languedoc, &c. See Arbi- 
GENSES. 

CROISES, in our antient Cuſtoms, Pilgrims bound for 
the Holy Land, or who had already been there; ſo called 
from a Badge which they wore on their Garments, repre- 
ſenting a Croſs. 

The Word Croiſes is alſo extended to the Knights of S. 
John of Fernſalem ; created for the Defence and Protection 


of Pilgrims; and all thoſe of the Nobility, Gentry, &c. - 


who in the Reigns of King Henry II. Richard I. Henry II. 
and Edward I. were Cruce Signati, i. e. dedicated them- 
ſelves to the Wars, for the Recovery of the Holy Land. 
See CROISADE. 
CROISIERS, Corte-croix, or Crucigeri, were a Religi- 
ous Order, or a Congregation of Regular Canons, fo call'd. 
There are three Orders which have, or do ſtill bear this 


Name: one of Ftaly; another in the Loo Countries; and a 


third in Bohemra. 

The firſt pretend to be deriv'd from S. Clot; and add, 
that S. Quiriacus the Few, who ſhew'd 8. Helena the Place 
of the true Croſs, and was afterwards converted, re form'd 
them. All we know for certain, is, that they ſubſiſted in 
Taly before Alexander III. mounted the Chair; for that 
Pontiff, flying from Frederick Barberoſſa, found an Aſylum 
in the Monaſteries of the Croiſters, which he afterwards, in 
1169, took under his Protection, giving em the Rule of 8. 
Auguſtin, &c. e | 

They were confirm'd by Pius V. but the Diſcipline being 
much relax'd, they were ſuppreſs'd in 1656, by Alexan- 
der VII. "po 

Matt. Paris ſays, that the Croi/iers, bearing Staffs with 
Croſſes at the End, came into England in 1244, and pre- 
ſented themſelves to a Synod held by the Biſhop of RocheF- 
ter to be admitted, 

D:afeworth 


CRO 


Dodfeworth and Dug dale mention two Monaſteries of this 
Order in England, the one at London, the other at Rygate; 


the firſt founded in 1245, the latter in 1298: ſome add a 


third at Oxford, where they were receiv'd in 1349. 
lemand ſays, there were fourteen Monaſteries 


Low Countries dilowning 'em. 


The Croi/iers of the Los Countries and France, were 
founded in 1211, by Theodore de Celles Son of Boſon, who 
baving ſerv'd in a Creiſade in Paleſtine, in 1188, and there 
found ſome of the Croi/ters inſtituted by S. Clor, conceiv'd a 


Deſign of inſtituting another Congregation in his own Coun- 
This is certain, that Theodore, in his return from Pa- 


try. 


leſtine, engag'd himſelf in the Eccleſiaſtick State; and 


went in quality of Miſſionary to the Croiſade againſt — 
0 


Albigenſes : and that at his return in 1211, the Bi ſho 
Liege gave him the Church of 8. Thebault near 


his Order; which was confirm'd by Innocent III. and Ho- 
Rorins III. Theodore ſent his Religious to Tips, to join 


thoſe of S. Dominic, and combat the Albigenſes; and the, 


Congregation multiply'd in France. The Popes have endea- 
vour'd to bring the Croiſters of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. 


The Croiſſers, or Port-croix with a Star, in Bohemia, de- 
rive their Origin from S. Quiriacus, and {ay they came 
from Paleſtine into Europe, where they embrac'd the Rule 
of S. Auguſtine, and built Monaſteries. They add, that 
S. Agnes of Bohemia, to diſtinguiſh em from other Croi/ters, 
obtain'd of Innocent IV. to add a Star to their Habit. But 
the Story of S. Quiriacus has no Foundation; and it was 
Aeaes herſelf, Daughter of Primiſlas King of Bohemia, 
who inſtituted the Order at Prague, in 1234. They are 
very numerous; and have, now, two Generals, , 
 CROISSANTEE, in Heraldry, /a Croiæ Croiſſante is a 
Croſs creſcented ; that is, having a Creſcent, or Half. Moon, 
fix'd on each end thereof. See CRoss. 

CROSETTE, in Architecture, the Returns in the. Cor- 
ners of Chambranles, or Door-Caſes, or Window-Frames ; 
call'd alſo Ears, Elbows, Ancones, Prothyrides. 

Croſette of a Luthern, the Plaiſter or covering near a 
Luthern. 

CROSIER, or CROZIER, a Shepherd's Crook; a Sym- 
bol of Paſtoral Authority, conſiſting of a Gold or Silver Staff, 
crook'd a-top, carried occaſionally before Biſhops and Abbots, 
and held in the Hand when they give ſolemn Benedictions. 
See Bisnoe, and ABBorT. 


At one End *tis crook'd, at the other pointed; expreſs'd 
in the Verſe ; | | 


Curva trahit mites, pars pungit acuta Rebelles. 


The Cuſtom of bearing a Paſtoral Staff before Biſhops is 
very antient, as appears from the Life of S. Cæſarea of 
Arles, who lived about the Year 500. Among the Greeks, 
none but the Patriarchs had a Right to the Cro/ier. See 
PATRIARCH. a 

The Croſiers were at firſt no more than fimple wooden 
Staves, in form of a T, uſed to reſt and bear upon; by de- 
grees they were made longer ; and at length arrived at the 
form we now ſee them. | 

Regular Abbots are allow'd to officiate with a Mitre and 
a Cro/ier. See Annor, and MirRE. 

Du Cange obſerves, that it was antiently call'd Cambuca, 
and Cambuta ; and the Perſon who bore it, Cambucarius. 
Papias derives the Word a /imilitudine Crucis. Others fetch 
it from the old Saxon Camoc, Crook. 

CRosIER, in Aſtronomy, four Stars, in form of a Croſs ; 
by help whereof, thoſe who fail in the Southern Hemiſphere 
find the Antartick Pole. See STAR, and CoNxsTELLATION. 

CROSS, Crux, a piece of Carpentry, compos'd of two 
Pieces of Wood, tra verſing and cutting each other, ordina- 
rily at right Angles. 

It was uſed among the Antients, as a Puniſhment for 
Malefactors and Slaves; and was planted at ſeveral Places, 
in terrorem, as our Gallows, c. 

Sozomen obſerves, that it was Conſtantive who by Law 
firſt aboliſh'd the Puniſhment of the Croſs ; which had ob- 
tain'd among the Romans till his Time. 

Perron derives the Word Crux, from the Celtic Croug, 
and Croas ; tho, perhaps, Croug and Croas might with as 
much Juſtice be deriv'd from Crux. 

As to Crucifixion, or the manner wherein the Puniſhment 
of the Croſ5 was effected, the Criticks, both antient and 
modern, are exceedingly divided: The Points in diſpute, 
are, Whether the Criminal was faſten'd with three Nails, or 
with four; whether the Feet were immediately faſten'd to 
the Croſs, or whether they reſted on a little piece of Wood, 
in manner of a Step or Reſt, mywa; whether the Croſs 
was planted in the Earth before the Patient was nail'd on, 
faſtening him afterwards by means of a Scaffold rais'd the 
height of the Place where the Feet were to be nail'd ; or 
whether he was nail'd ere the Croſs was rais'd or planted, 
as the Painters repreſent it: or laſtly, whether the Patient 
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M. Al- 
of Croiſiers in 


England; adding, that they came from 1raly; thoſe of the 


uy 3 
where, with four Companions, he laid the Foundation of 


was faſten'd quite naked, or cover'd : Wed: 
all been occaſion'd by the Crucifixion of Tel, long tha * 
Invention of the Cross, Inventio Cruci, Chi 
Feaſt, ſolemniz d on the third of May, in Me 8 an tie 
lena's (the Mother of Conſtantine) finding ” 84g Ty of g. . 
Jeſus Chriſt deep in the Ground, on Mount Fam 
ſhe erected a Church for the Preſervation of ,,.* 
reſt being brought to Rome, and repoſited in ch Wit: the 
the Holy Croſs of Feruſalem. See FRASCr. Chure 
T heodoret mentions the finding of three cy, 
Jeſus Chriſt, and thoſe of the two Thieves . vs that gf 
diſtinguiſn'd between 'em by means of a fc; W that they 
was immediately heal'd by touching the true 8 who 
The Place is {aid to have been indicated to he by 8 
l. 


riacus, then a Jeu, afterwards converted and can, 
Oz, 


See on the Invention of the Croſs, Theodore; 
tes, Sozom, 8. Ambroſe, 8. Cyril, &c. et, Ruff. Here. 
Exaltation of the Cross, an antient Feaft held 
14th of Seprexzber, in Memory of this, that Fate the 
It 


carried off 14 Years before, by Coſroes King of Þ, 
on his taking Zeruſalem from the Emperor Phy ho 1 


Church, the Almoner of an Archbiſhop, or a Primate; 
bears a Croſs before him on ſolemn Occaſions. ; 
The Pope has the Croſs bore before him every wh 
Patriarch _ where out of Rome; Primates, Metro 151 
and thoſe who have a Right to the Pallium, — 


Gregory XI. forbad all Patriarchs and Prelates t, hay 
A Prelate bears ; 7 | 
Croſs, a Patriarch a double Croſs, and the Pope a trifle 
on their Arms. 

Order of the Cross, or CRorsABE, an Order of Ladie 
inſtituted in 1668, by the Empreſs Eleonora de Gonzaga 
Wife of the Emperor Leopold; on occaſion of the miricy 
Recovery of a little golden Craß, wherein were inclog'd tas 
Pieces of the true Croſ3 ; out of the Aſhes of part of th 


Palace. | 
It ſeems, the Fire had burnt the Caſe wherein it 9 


inclos d, and melted the Cryſtal ; yet the Wood remain 
untouch'd, | 

CRoss, in Botany, is uſed to expreſs the Arrangment 9 
the Petala of certain Flowers; call'd Plante fore Cruci 
formi. See PLanT, and FLOWER. 

The Flowers are not to have either more or leſs than fv 
Petala; and their Calix only to conſiſt of four Pieces. Thi 
Piſtil generally becomes a Fruit, call'd Sil:qua. See $i 


CRoss, in Heraldry, is defin'd by Guillin 
an Ordinary compos'd of four-fold Lines 
whereof two are perpendicular, and the od 
two tranſverſe ; Er ſo we mult conceive « 
them, tho they be not drawn throughout, bu 

meet by Couples, in four right Angles, nc 
the Fels. Point of the Eſcutcheon, Sec U 


DINARY, 
The Content of a Croſt is not the ſame always: I 
when it is not Charg'd, Canton'd, nor Accompany'd, it 
only the fifth Part of the Field; but if it be chargd, | 
mult contain the third Part thereof. | 
This Bearing was firſt beſtow'd on ſuch as had performs 
or at leaſt undertaken, ſome Service for Chriſt, and the C 
tian Profeſſion ; and is held, by ſome, the moſt honouradi 
Charge in all Heraldry. What brought it into ſuch frequel 
uſe, was the antient Expeditions into the Holy Land; an 
the Holy War Pilgrims, after their Pilgrimage, taking th 
Croſs for their Cognizance ; and the Enſign of that Vat 
being the Craß. See CroisADE. acl 
In thoſe Wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carry d St. 57 
arew's Croſs ; the French a Croſs Argent; the Engl 
Croſs Or; the Germans Sable, the Iralians Azure, the H 
niards Gules. . 3 
St. George's Croſs, or the Red Creſs, in a Field Argen 4 
now the Standard in England ; that Saint being the repu 
Patron of this Nation. | Ain K 
Guillim enumerates 39 different ſorts of Croſſes us * N 
raldry, the ſeveral Names whereof here follow; te 
ſcriptions are to be look'd for under proper Articles. \ fn 
| A Crofs voided, a Croſs wavy-voided, a Croſs fas , 4 
briated, a Croſs patee fitched on the Foot, a Cr þ "y 
on three Parts and fitched on the fourth, a Croſ 2 (ral 
a Croſs patonee, a Croſs flory, a Croſs Patones voided, U 


avelane, a Croſs patee lambeaux, a Croſs Furche * 10 
croſlet, a Croſs 


7 
# 


croflet fitchce at the Pont, 4% 
tone, a Croſs pomel, a Croſs urdee, a Croſs deg" 124 * 
a Croſs potent, a Croſs potent fitched, a Croſs © 


. . 7 a (9 
Croſs croflet ſet in Degrees, a Croſs parriardi(s 620 U 
anchor d, a Croſs moline, a Croſs clechee, A +4 ant 
fleury deliſee, a Croſs double fitchee, a Cr of 5 4 7 coideh 
a Croſs milrine, a Croſi raguled, a Cres ? 1 e ci 


Croſs tall, a Tau, or F. Anthony's Cr, 15 
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\ Craſs couped pierced, © Croft inoline pier. Coss.s 7 Arb, à Mathematical Inftrument; othetwiſe 


ure „ Croſs: moline quarter-pierced, a Sul. 
nl Lage, G, which muſt be Tina ſpoken 
Denomination 5 and ſo all the others thay be 
of under that "ticularly deſcrib d under the Names of their 


retal Differenaf. 2 diſtinct ſorts of Croſſes, of which we 
nee — that differ from 25 as have been 
_— as, La Croix remply, which is only one 
oo — with another: A Croſs party, that is, one 

Croſs chart Colour, and the other of another: A Croſs 
* te Quarters of ſeveral Colours: 

at is, — many Colours ; a Croſs 
(be ; a Croſs barvee ; a Cro eroiſnte or 
— aving — Creſcent at each End: A Croſs 
hree Points; a Croſs pommetee of three Pieces; 


| 2 Croſs rayonnant, or taſting out Rays 
oſs 3 a 

775 - ee Malta; a Croſs of zhe Holy Ghoſt ; a 

ted, like the antient Reſts for Muſkets ; a Croſs 


roſs Points; a Croſs bourdonnee ; a Croſs cramponnee 


purer fteuronnee 3 a Croſs vuidee, clechee, and pommetee ; a 
+ crenellee and baſtilee ; a Croſs wi th four Steps to 
— Arm ; a Croſs rounded; a Croſs and an bai ; a Crofs 


min in a Croſs, the Tops of the Ermins oppofite to 
5 pron in the middle: Four Pieces of Vair plc croſt- 
_ and counterpointing in the Centre: The Croſs or 
Sword of 8. 2 5 er Is fone up- 
rm, and a Potence about the middle of the Shaft. 
1 are the various Croſſes we find in the aforeſaid 
Authors ; which ſome may think too many, as not being 
all u:d in England : but Heraldry extends to all Countries; 
and : Terms us'd deſerve * be n ** may 
be mderſtood. Nor is it only in Croſſes that the Varie 
5 great, it will appear in many wh Bearings, and — 
ticulzrly in Lions, and the Parts of them; whereof the 
ſame Colombiere gives us no leſs than gs diſtinct Varieties. 
Leigb mentions but 46 ſeveral Croſſes 5 Sylvanus Morgan, 
26; Upton, 30; Fohannes de Bado Aureo, 12 ; and fo 
others, whom it is needleſs to mention, The aforeſaid Up- 
uon owns he dares not preſume to aſcettain all the various 
Croſſes — in 2 — 1 they 0 7 at e 3 in- 
numerable: and therefore he onl es notice of ſuch as he 
had ſeen uſed in his own time. che. | | 
Cass, in Surveying ; or, the Surveying-Croſs, is an In- 
ſtrument us d in Surveying ; conſiſting of a braſs Circle, 
divided into four equal Parts, by two Lines cutting each 
other in the Centre: At each Extremity of either Line is 
fed a Sight, perpendicularly over the Lines; with Holes 
below each Slit, for the better Diſcovery of diſtant Objects. 
Ide Croſs is mounted on a Staff, or Stand, for uſe. Some- 
* 1 of 1 BO there are eight. | 
e Surveying Croſs is but lit ; 
ri u; eg 5 of wo — 893 of = 
Phing 25 2 follows. r 
uppole the Field ABCD E, (Tab. Surveying, Fig. 24.) 
to be — Plant Poles at all the Angles meaſ 
: 5 ure the 
= a and the Perpendiculars let fall from the Angles 
| e Line: Take down the Dimenſions of each. Now, 
+ ra the Point P, plant Poles at pleaſure in the Line A C, 
a bs e Foot of the nſtrument in the ſame Line, in ſuch 
= ju thro' two of the oppoſite Sights you may 
daf b. we of the Staffs z and thro' the other two, the 
= If in this Station E ben't thus viſible, remove the 
8 erer or forwards, till the Lines AF, EE 
Tian | . Angle in F; by which means, the Plot of the 
Prin be : E will be had. After the ſame manner is the 
one] und, where the Perpendicular D H falls; whoſe 
W* % Pgether with that of G E, is meaſur'd, to have the 
Again N. N wt - ht A h 
f „ making a right Angle with HD, 
nl ER the Triangle DHC will be had. All that 
kr BG fan br =-4 find the Point G, where the perpendicu- 
A ef, * ich being found after the ſame manner 
be Area , 
** whereof, is had by adding the riangles and 


h 
tan, PLary- Table, 2 AR ERA; ſee alſo Surveying, 
lacks, Multiplication, the Method of multiplying Feet and 


es g l 
te Nan Feet and Inches, or the like ; fo call'd, becauſe 


der More, — „ croſi-wiſe. See the Method un- 
$8 : 


in Dialling. See DI AL. 


bra 


call'd the Foreſtaff. See its Daſcription and Uſe under 


ForRESTAPP. 


55 CROSSELET, little Croft, a Diminutive 


n of Croſs; uſed in Heraldry, where we fre- 
uently ſee the Shield cover'd with Cyeſſelets; 
1 eſſes, of other honourable Pieces, charg'd 
or accompany'd with Croſſelets. Croſſes them- 
ſelves frequently terminate in Cycſſelets, as in 
__ the Figure adjoining. See Cross: 
CROSS-GRAIN'D SF, in Joinety. Wood is ſaid tobe 
croſi-grain'd, when a Bough or Branch has ſhot out of it : 
for, the Grain of the Branch ſhooting forward, runs athwart 
that of the Trunk. In Wood well grown this Defect is 
ſcarce perceivable, except in working ; but in Deal-Boards 
theſe Boughs make Knots, If the Bough grew up with the 
young Trunk, inſtead of a Knot is found a curling in the 
Stuff ; very ſenſible under the Plane. 

CROTALDUM, a kind of Caſtagnetta, or Muſical Inſtru- 
ment found on Medals, in the Hands of the Prieſts of Cy- 
bele. See CokyBanTts. | 

The Crotalum differ'd from the Siſtrum; tho Authors 
5 confound the two. It conſiſted of two little 

$ Plates, or Rods, which were ſhook in the Hand; and in 
ſtriking againſt each other made a Noiſe. F 

It was ſometimes alſo made of a Reed ſplit lengthwiſe ; 
one Part whereof they ſtruck againſt the other: and as this 
made a Noiſe ſomewhat like that of a Crane's Bill, they 
call'd that Bird Cxoraliſtria, Player on Crorala: 

An Antient, in Pauſanias, ſays, that Hercules did not kill 
the Birds of the Lake SH ymphala, but that he drove them 
away by playing on Crorala, On this footing, the Crotala 
muſt be exceedingly antient. 

Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the Invention to the Si- 
cilians; and forbids the Uſe thereof to the Chriſtians, be- 
cauſe of the indecent Motions and Geſtures that accompany it. 

CROTAPHYTES, a Muſcle of the lower Jaw. 

Its Fibres ſpring ſeverally from the Bones of the Fore- 
head, the Sincipur, Spbenoides, and Temporale; which 
meeting, and as it were centeting under the Os Jugale, 
whence alſo this Muſcle receives ſome Fibres, they proceed 
to the Proceſſus Corone, into which they are inſerted, 
and draw the lower Jaw upwards. See MAxitLa. 

CROTCHET, in Mufick, one of the Notes, or Charac- 


ters of Time, mark'd thus F equal to half a Minim, and 


double a Quaver. See Nor, and CHARACTER, 

"Tis not eaſy to conceive how this Character comes by 
the Name Crotebet: The Word is apparently borrow'd 
from the French Cyorcher, of Croc, a Crook or Hook, uſed 
by them for what we call the Quaver, or half Crotobet; by 
reaſon of the additional Stroke at bottom, which gives it an 
Appearance of a Crook. See Quaver. 


A Dot added to the Crorcher, thus ſ "lncreaferite Time 


by half; that is, makes it equal to a Crotrbet and an half, 
or to three Qua vers. See Time; | 

Crorcatr, in Printing, a Term uſed for certain Strokes 
or Lines, ſometimes ſtrait, ſometimes waved, but always 
turn'd up at each Extreme; ſerving to bind or link together 
ſeveral Articles, that are to be read together, ere you pro- 
ceed to the Subdiviſions; placed aſide bf em with fimilar 
or ſmaller. Crotchets; much us'd in Genealogies, Analytical 
Tables, c. for facilitating the Diviſion and Subdivifion of 
any thing. 

Crorehet is alſo uſed for two oppoſite Characters, ſerving 
to incloſe what we call a Parentheſis, or any other Part of 
a Diſcourſe, to be diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt of the Work; 
ſometimes in this form [] and ſometimes in this (). See 
CHARACTER. | 

CROW, in the Sea Language; a Machine with an Iron 
Hook, for the faſtning hold, and grappling with the Enemies 
Veſſel, in an Engagement. | 

The Name Crow, Corvus, was antiently given to ſeveral 
Machines of War, uſed in the Defence of Places : one in- 
vented by Diades; another by the Tyrians, mention'd by 

Curtius; another by Cn. Ovellius. 

itruvius calls the firſt the Demoliſbing Crom, Corvus 
demolitor, and alſo deprædator: others call it the Crane. 

Polybius deſcribes another invented by C. Duillius uſed 
againſt the Carthaginian Fleet. | 

They were all a kind of Grappling-Hooks ; ſerving to 
drag Things towards the Ingineer. That deſcrib'd by Qn. 
Curtius was thrown out of a Baliſta. 


Crows-B1ll, an Inſtrument us'd by Chirurgeons, in their 


Operations; eſpecially for the drawing Bullets and other fo- 
5 Bodies of Wounds. a 


t has its Name from its Figure. 


XX Xx Crows- 


CRO 


Points, of three or ow _— long; fo _ which way ſo- 
ever they fall, one Point will be uppermoſt. RY 

r in a Ship, are ſmall Ropes, divided by 
the Hole of a little Block « Pully, called be dead Mans 

e, into fix, ten, or more Karts. = 
CROWN. Corona, a Mark of Regal Dignity ; or an Or- 
nament wore on the Head by Kings and Sovereigns, as 4 
Symbol of their Authority, See Kine, Sc. ; 

In the remoteſt Antiquity, the Crown was only given to 
Gods : Pliny ſays, that Bacchus was the firſt who us dit: 
Pherycides, cited by Terrullian de Corona, ſays Saturn: Dis- 
dorus aſcribes it to Jupiter, after his Victory over the Ti- 
tans : O. Fabius Piftor. aſcribes the Invention to Janus; 


adding, that it was an Ornament he us'd in Sacrificing : Leo 


the tian ſays, it was 1/75 who firſt wore a Crown z and 
char . Sed * Ears of Corn, the Uſe whereof ſhe firſt 
taught Men. X ho 

In this, moſt Authors agree, that the Crown, originally, 
was rather a Religious than a Civil Ornament; rather one 
of the Pontificalia, than the Regalia : that it only became 
common to Kings, as the antient Kings were Priet as well 
as Princes; — that the modern Princes are entitled to it, 
in their Eccleſiaſtical Capacity rather than their Temporal. 

The firſt Crowns were no more than a Handelette, or 
Headband, drawn round the Head, and tied behind ; as we 
Rill ſee it in Fu iter's Heads on Medals, as alſo in the Pro- 
lemies, and the Kings of Syria. 


Afterwards they conſiſted of two Saudelette's; by de- 


grees they took Branches of different Trees ; at length they 
added Flowers; inſomuch that Tertullian de Corona, aſſures 
us, (from Claudius Saturninus, who had wrote expreſly on 
the Subject) there was not any Plant whereof Crowns had 
not been made. | | 

The Woods and Groves were ſearch'd, to find ſeveral 
Crowns for the ſeveral Deities : Thus, on Medals, we find 
Fupiter's Crown of Flowers, more _— of Laurel; 
1 of the Vine; that of Bacchus, Vine with Grapes, 

ine-Leaves, and Branches of Ivy, with Flowers and Ber- 


ries: Thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and the River-Gods, of 


Bulruſhes : That of Apollo, ſometimes of Laurel, ſometimes 
of Ruſhes; that of Saturn, new Figs; that of Hercules, 
Poplar ; that of Pan, Pine or Aldar ; that of Zncina, Dic- 


tamnus; that of he Horæ, the Fruits proper to each Seaſon ; 


that of e Graces, Olive-Branches, as well as that of Miner- 
va: That of Venus, Roſes : of Ceres, Ears of Corn, as well 
as that of 77s : That of the Lares, Myrtle or Roſemary, £9c. 


| Crowns were not only us'd for the Statues and Images of 


the Gods, for the Prieſts in Sacrificing, and for Kings and 
Emperors ; but alſo for Altars, Temples, Doors of Houſes, 
ſacred Veſſels, Victims, Ships, Ec. : 7 
The Poets cromum d thoſe who were Victors in the Solemn 
Games, Warriors, ic. See OrLymeic, Ec: - 
From ſome Paſſages in Euſebius Cæſarienſis, ſome Authors 
conclude, that Biſhops had antiently their Crowns. 


The Roman Emperors had four Kinds of Crowns, ſtill ſeen 


on Medals ; viz. a Crown of Laurel, a Radiating Crown, a 
Crown adorn'd with Pearls and Precious Stenes ; the fourth 
a kind of Bonnet, or Cap, ſomething like the Mortier, 

The firſt was that ordinarily uſed from the Time of Ju- 
lius Ceſar : The Right of bearing it was granted him b 
the Senate; ſome ſay, on account of his Baldneſs ; and af 
terwards continued to his Succeſſors. Juſtinian was the firſt 
who took that of the Bonnet- kind. 

The Papal Crown, is compos'd of a Tiara, and a triple 
Crown incompaſſing the Tiara; having two Pendants, like 
the Biſhops Mitres : Theſe three Crowns repreſent the 
tended triple N of the Pope, vis. as High Prieſt, 
9 2 and ſole Legiſlator of the Chriſtians. See 

op E. 

The Imperial Crown is a Bonnet, or Tiara, with a Semi- 
circle of Gold, ſupporting a Globe with a Croſs a- top. 

The . Crown is adorn'd with four Croſſes, in the 
manner of thoſe of Malta; between which are Flower · de- 
Lys's. It is cover d with four Diadems, which meet at a 
little Globe ſupporting a Croſs. 

The French Crown is a Circle of eight Flower-de-Lys's, 
incompaſs'd with fix Diadems ; bearing a-top a double 
Flower-de-Lys, which is the Creſt of France. a 

The Shan iſ Crown is adorn'd with large indented Leaves, 
cover d with Diadems, bordering on a Globe, ſurmounted 
with a Croſs. See Coronzr, 

Among the Romans, there were various Kinds of Crowns, 
diſtributed as Rewards of Military Atchievements : The 
Oval Crown was the firſt, made of Myrtle ; and was be- 
ſftow'd on Generals who had been victorious over Slaves, un- 
worthy of the Roman Valour, and who were entitled to the 
Honours of the leſſer Triumph, call'd Ovation. See Ov at10N. 

The ſecond was the Naval or Roſtral Crown, conſiſting 
of a Circle of Gold, rais'd with Prows and Poops of Ships ; 
given to the Captain who firſt grappled, or the Soldier who 
firſt jump'd aboard, an Enemy's Ship. See RosrR ar. 
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Caows-yrzr, in the Military Art, are Irons with four 


Authority, and . 


CRO 
The third call'd Vallaris, or Cuſtreng 
of Gold, rais'd with Piles or Felice vn tac 
firſt leap'd into the Enemies Camp, or 2 him * 
See CasTRENSIS, - et ade Pali 
The fourth, call'd Mural Crom, was 4 G 1 
indented or embattel'd 4 him who fir rele of Gold 
Wall of a Place befieg'd, and there lodg'd wanted the 
This Crown we alſo iven, on Medals, to & Standard 
Genii and Guardians of Provinces and Places. 98 cular 
The fifth the Civic Crown ; made of a Branch aut. 
Oak : given a Citizen who. had ſay'd the Lig of green 
Citizen in a Battel or Aault, See Civic. f abe 


who had gain anche 
conquer'd a Province. This was atewu 9 rea of 9 
The ſeventh the Corona Obſidionalis, # 
of Graſs or Herbs, found on the Grounds, Mines, made 
who had deliver'd a Roman Army beſſeg d by dhe n 
and oblig'd him to decamp. See Oz81210g4; © Eneny, 
The eighth was alſo a Crown of Laurel, ir WW 
Greeks to their Athlete ; and by the Romans — Rl the 
had negotiated, or confirm'd a Peace with an ole who 
This 11 me you 2 2. Eveny, 
Be theſe, in Antiquity, we meet with Ras: 
given to Princes at their Frandlation — — G0 
oy; 2 7 ag < their Death. 1 
Caſaubon ſays, this Crown was peculi 10 
tis g. Nero took it in his . N . Deities; Jet, 
Athletic Growns, were deſtin'd to c 
Publick Games. | don Vitton a th 
There are alſo Sacerdota ! Crowns for the Priefs 
In an Ecclefiaſtical Senſe, Crown is alſo uſed for the ( 
rical Tonſure; which is the Mark, or Character of the Rs 
Wr. See A N | 
This is a little Circle of Hair, ſhav'd off from 
of the Head ; more or leſs broad, according to wo 
of 4 Devens 2 See Ox DER. has 
at of a mere Clerk is the ſmalleſt ; that of br 
and Monks the largeſt. „dn 
The Clerical Crown, was antiently a round Lift of Hair 
ſhav'd off around the Head, repreſenting a real Crowy + 
This is eafily obſerv'd in ſeveral antient Statues, Cc. The 
Religious of S. Dominic and 8. Francis ſtill uſe it. 
Father Daniel ſays, that 8. Louis ranſom'd the Crown if 


 Therns of our Saviour, which had been pawn'd by Bald 


Emperor, of Conſtantinople, for an immenſe Sum of Money 
and tranſported it, with great Ceremony, to France: wha 


ris ill 75 in the Holy Chapel. The Author of the H 


tory of S. Louis, adds, that the Thorns were ſtill green i 
his Days. Some Writers, from Clemens Alexandrinus, hol 
that it was made of Bramble, ex Rubo; others of Black 
Thorn, ex Rhamno; others of White-Thorn. Thoſe wht 
ſee it in the Chapel, take it to be the Funcus Marinu. 
\ Galiot derives the Word Corona, whence Crown, fi 
the Latin Cornu, Horn; becauſe the antient Crowns wenl 
8 in manner of Horns; which were antiently, bot 

y Zews and Gentiles, eſteem'd as Marks of Power, Strengi 


Hence, in the Holy Scripture, Horns are us d for ths 
Regal Dignity : and accordingly, Horn and Crown, in di 
Hebrew, are expreſs'd by the ſame Word. 

Ch. Paſchal has wrote expreſly 4e Coronis : Baudelit | 
made a good Number of curious Obſervations on the ſamd 
Subject, that had eſcap'd Paſchal. Du Cange gives ui 
curious Diſſertation of Crowns ; and Schmeizell, a Germut 
a Treatiſe of Royal Crowns, both antient and modern. 

Crown, in Commerce, is a general Name for Coins, bol 
Foreign or Domeſtick, of, or near, the Value of five Shilling 
Sterling. See Mox zv, and Coin. 

In its limited Senſe, Crop is only applicable to that f 
pular Engliſh Coin which bears that Name, and which 
equivalent to 60 Engliſh Pence, or five Shillings ; or '9 73 
Livres 15 Sols French Money : But, in its extenſive deu 
it takes in ſeveral others; as the French Ecu, which we 
call the French Crean, ſtruck in 1641 for 60 Sols, but 90 
riſen to 5 Livres; the Patagon, Dollar, Ducatoon, n 
dollar, and Piaſtre or Piece of Eight. See Ecv, DouLs 
Duc Aroox, RixDorLar, PrasTtRE, Ec. * 

Crown, in Architecture, the uppermoſt Member ot tt 
Cornice; call'd alſo Corona and Larmier. See Coon 
and LARMIER. 5 

Crown, in Aſtronomy, one of the Northern Cent 
tions. See Corona. Ga 

Crown, or Cokox Er, in Heraldry, is us'd for 2 
preſentation of that Ornament, in the Mantling ddr 
moury ; to expreſs the Dignity of the Perſon who wy” 

The Crown here is of more 200m ones Truop 
Helmet; and was us'd as a Symbol of Victor _ * 

Radiated, or Pointed Crowns, are thoſe of t * Wi 
Emperors, which had 12 Points; repreſenting, 48 0 
have it, the twelve Months of the Tear. pu 


8 — cc oo 2. 


C RO 


22 Crowns, thoſe with Pearls, or Leaves 
5 ſuch as were antiently almoſt 
alage, n thold of Sovereign Princes: Tho they were 
5 Armouries, till about 200 Years ago. 
metry, a _ 1 two 
5 imete une qu ircles; ge- 
concentric of ſome F. Right Line round 
Part not being contiguous to the 


=_ Area of this is had, by multiplying its Breadth by 
e Area 


jadle Perimeter; for a Series 0 
K Progreſſion being * — 5 that is, the Sum of the 


nd laſt multiply'd by half the Number of Terms, the 
= Element muſt be A 5 wherefore, that multi- 
mi 0 


2 
uk Crown. 
Ne oe ſes a Court or Office fo called, becauſe the 

＋ more immediately concern'd in what is therein 
Creed. See Crown. | ri 
| Tho none of the Officers under the Lord Chief Juſtice 
mploy'd in ſummoning a Parliament; yet, many of 
1 Buſineſs in other Matters, during the fitting of 
ow As, in Caſes of Error, &9c. but more eſpe- 


f Peers ; wherein the Clerk of the Crown 


ings, Declarations, and other Proceedings upon Re- 
= "Ts the executive Part is left to his Seco 


Deputy. 


zown-GLass, the fineſt fort of Window-Glaſs. See 
GLASS» | 


Crown-Posr, in Architecture, a Poſt which in ſome 
Buildings ſtands upright in the middle, between two prin- 
cipal Rafters, See Pos r. ; 

Crown-W xx of a Watch, is the upper Part next the 
Balance, that drives it by its Motion. See Warcn. 

(xown-WORK, or CRownNniING, in Fortification, Outworks 

ing in the Campagne, to keep off the Enemy, to gain 
fine, fil or advantageous Poſt, and to cover the other 
Works of the Place. See OuTworx. 

It conſiſts of two Demi-Baſtions at the Extremes, and an 
entire Baſtion in the middle, with Courtines. 

CROWNED Horn-work, is a Horn-work with a Crown- 
work before it. See Hoxn-worx, . 

CROWNING, is underſtood, in the general, of any 
thing that terminates, or finiſhes a Decoration of Architec- 
tre: Thus, a Cornice, a Pediment, Acroteria, c. are 
call'd Crownings. See AcroTER, Qs. 5 

Thus, alſo, the Abacus is ſaid to crown the Capital; and 
thus any Member or Moulding is ſaid to be crown d, when 
it has a Fillet over ; and a Niche is crown'd, when it is co- 
werd with a Capital. See Mourning, Nicas, Ec. 
CROUPADE, or Groupade, in the Manage, a Leap, 
higher than the Corvet, wherein the fore and hind Part of a 
Horſe keep an equal height; his Legs being truſs'd under 
his 105 without ftrerching em out, or ſhewing his Shoes. 

CROUPER, or CRUPPER, the hind Part of a Horſe ; 
comprehended between the Place of the Saddle, and the 


Tail, 
The Word is form'd from the German Grub, thick, fat : 
a, Buttock. 


Du (ange derives it from the Italian Gro 

| CRUCIAL Inci/ion, in Chirurgery, an Incifion, or Cut 

unto ſome fleſhy Parts, in form of a Croſs. 

. CRUCIBLE, a little Veſſel, ordinarily of Earth, ſome- 

umes Iron, without any Handle; us'd b Chymiſts, Coin- 

od Goldſmiths, Glaſiers, and other Artificers; to melt and 
ne Gold, Silver, or other Metals whereon they work. 
Fusiox, Carcinartion, Se. 

bo 1 Crucibles are made of glaz'd Earth, with Stone 

er pounded and ſifted: They are of various Sizes, 

1 ly of the ſame Form, which reſembles that of 

oy Cone, or Pyramid. | 

A ow are chiefly us'd in Coinage, as being the only 

Ble 4. ch Gold will melt without irritating. Iron Cruci- 

her in form of little Pails without Handles, made of 


che 4 and beaten : In theſe they melt Silver, 
$9 2 Earthen Crucibles that hold from 100 to 3 or 
3 36 hat thoſe ordinarily us'd are but of 100. © 


rger; ſome holding 1 Marks: Theſ 
a 5 2 Or IFOO Marks: cle 
© t taken off the Farnachs when hs Plates are to be 
Ry etal is laden out with an Iron Ladle. Tis a 
bold. See cor put as much Metal in the Crucible as it will 
The Crucibles uſe 


NAGE, 
thoſe uſed in 0 d by Goldſmiths and Founders are like 
il Sizes ,._ dhe Coinage : Thoſe of Chymiſts, c. are of 


obe put in fun to the Quantity and Quality of the Metal 


(38) 


the Breadth or Sum of all, the two Terms will 


by the ordinary 


The Word comes from the Hebrew Keres, te ile. 
Du Cange deri ves it from Cruſelinum 3 which, 2 — 
Latin ſigniſies a little drinking Veſſel. | 

CRUCIFIX, a Croſs, whereon the Body of Jeſus Chriſt 
is faſten'd in Effigy 5 much us'd by the Romaniſts in their 
Churches, and other Places, to recognize the Paſſion of Jeſus 
8 and to ſerve them to diet their Prayers to. See 

ROSS, 

There are ſome Chapters wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt 
Canon, and the Fruits of the Prebend go to the Subſiſtence 
of the Crucifizx. x (7? 

CRUCIFIXION, an antient Form of Execution; by 
faſtening the Criminal to an erected Croſs, See Cross. 

CRUDE, —_—_— that has not paſs'd the Fire, or has 


not had the degree of Cotton, i. e. of Heat, ifite to 
pre it for eating, or ſome other P . See TION. 
Crude or Raw Silk, is that which not been pur in 


boiling Water, to unwind it from off the Cod ; nor boil'd in 
Water and Soap, to fit it for dying. See $1Lx. 

In Chymiſtry, they call Crude Antimony that which comes 
immediately from the Mines, without any Preparation. See 
AnT1MoNY. | 3 

In Medicine, Crude Humours are thoſe which want of that 
Preparation and Elaboration which they ordinarily receive 
from Digeſtion, See Cxwvpiry. No 

The Retainers to the Doctrine of Trituration, hold that 
the Crudity of the Humours only conſiſts in this ; that they 
are not broke and comminuted ſo much as they ſhould be 


Action of the Stomach. See TzxiTuRATION. 
CRUDITY, in Medicine, the State of a Diſeaſe, where- 


in the morbifick Matter is of ſuch Bulk, Figure, Coheſion, 


Mobility, or Inactivity, as denominates it crude, i. e. as 
creates or increaſes'the Diſeaſe. See Disz as. 

A Crudity is diſcover'd, iſt, from the Diſeaſe's continuing 
its degree of Strength, or increaſing. zd, From a continual In- 
creaſe of Symptoms. 30, From a diſorderly Exerciſe of the 
Functions. 4th, But chiefly from a Fault in the Quantity 
or Quality of the Humours; both thoſe ſtill circulating, 
and thoſe ſecreted, and evacuated : as of Sweat, Tears, 
Mucus of the Noſe, Saliva, Sputum, the Bile, Urine, Ichor, 
Pus, Blood, Menſes, Loches, Milk, Aphthæ, Ge. 

That State of the Diſeaſe, wherein the crude Matter is 
changed, and render'd leſs peccant, and laudable, is call'd 
Digeſtion, Concoction, or Maturation. See Diczsr1oN, 
ConcocrTton, E9c. 

CRUISE, from the German Kruis, a-croſs, fignified to 
croſs to and fro, to fail up an down for guard of the Seas, c. 

CRUOR, a Term uſed by Anatomiſts for the red Glo- 
bules of the Blood; in contradiſtinction to the limpid or 


Some Authors, Dr. Keill and Dr. Woodward for inſtance, 
ſuppoſe theſe Globules replete with an elaſtick Aura, or Air; 
and on this Principle account for ſome of the Phænomena of 
the Animal Oeconomy ; particularly Muſcular Motion, c. 
But Dr. Jurin has overturn'd that Suppoſition. See Mvs- 
CULAR Motion. 

Vanhelmont uſes the Word Cruor for the Blood in the 
Veins ; in contradiſtinction to the Blood in the Arteries, 
which he calls ſanguis. See VEin, and Ax TER. 

CRURA Clitoridis, in Anatomy. Between the Corpora 
Nervoſa of the Clitoris, runs a Sptum, or membranous 
Partition, from the Glans to its Divarication at the Os Pubs ; 
dividing the Clitoris into two Parts, call'd the Cura of the 
Clitoris. 

Theſe are three times as long as the ordinary Trunk of 
the Clitoris it ſelf. See Cx. I roR IS. 

Ca ux A of the Medulla Oblonga ta, are two of the four 
Roots whence the Medulla Oblongata ſprings, in the Brain. 

The Crura are the larger Roots ; the two ſmaller are 
call'd Pedunculi. See MR DVULLA Oblongata. 

CRURAL, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to the large 
Artery and Vein of the Thigh. See Thien. 

The Crural Artery ariſes from the Iliac Artery ; or rather, 
tis the Iliac it ſelf, under another Name; being call'd Cru- 
ral, from the Place of its Entrance into the Thigh. See 
ILIAc. 

It conveys Blood thro? all the Part, by means of a great 
Number of Branches diſſeminated thro' its Subſtance. 

The Crural Vein is form'd of fix other Veins, vis. the 


ſerous Part. See Broon. 


great and little Sciatica, the Muſcula, the Poplitea, the Su- 


ral, and the Saphena. See Sciatica, Oc. 

CRURAUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle arifing from the 
fore Part of the Thigh-Bone, between the lefler and greater 
Trochanter, and lying cloſe upon the Bone, joins its Tendon 
with three others, which altogether make one broad Ten- 
don, that paſſes over the Patella, and is inſerted into the 
little Tuberoſity on the upper and fore Part of the 71614. 

"Tis call'd Crureus, as being faſten'd in the Thigh-Bone 
in the ſame manner as the Fracbiæus to the Arm. Its uſe 
is to extend the Leg. 


CRUS, 


CRY 


CRUS, among Anatomiſts, is all that Part of the Body 
which reacheth from the Buttocks to the Toes; and is di- 
vided into 7 high, Leg, and Foor. See each in its Place, 


Tr1cn, &c. 2 | 
CRUSCA, an Halian Term, ſignifying Bran, or what 


remains of Meal after the Flower has been ſifted out. 
It is only in uſe among us for that celebrated Academy 


call'd Della Cruſea, eftabliſh'd at Florence, for the Purity 
and Perfection of the Tſcan Language. See ACADEMY. 

The Academy took its Name from its Office, and the End 
propos'd by it; which is, to purity the Language, and as it 
were to ſeparate it from the Bran. Accordingly, its De- 
vice is a Sieve, and its Motto, II piu bel fior ne coghe 
that is, I gathers the fineſt Flower thereof. 

In the Hall or Apartment where the Academy meets, M. 
Monconis informs-us, every thing bears an Allufion to the 
Name and Device: the Seats are in form of a Baker's Baſ- 
ket; their Backs like a Shovel for moving of Corn : The 
Cuſhions of gray Sattin in form of Sacks, or Wallets 3 and 
the Branches where the Lights are diſpos'd, likewiſe reſem- 
ble Sacks, * 7 1822 

The Dictionary Della Cruſca is an excellent Talian Dic- 
tionary, compos'd by this Academy. ; 

- CRUSTA Vilioſa, in Anatomy, the fourth Tunic, or 
Coat, of the Stomach. See STomacn. a 

On the inner Surface of this Coat, are ſeen innumerable 
Villi or Fibrille, riſing every where perpendicularly from it ; 
which ſome will have to ſerve for nothing but a Defenſative 


to the Stomach, to preſerve it from acrimonious Humours: 
Dutts to 


but Dr. Drake rather takes 'em to be excretory 
the ſubjacent Glands ; which ſome Authors would have to 


be that now exploded thing a Parenchyma; but which are, 
indeed, the Organs by which moſt of that Humour which 
is diſcharg'd upon the Stomach, is ſeparated ; and theſe 
Villi the immediate Channels thro' which it is conyey'd. See 
STOMACH. 


CRUSTACEOUS Fiſhes, in Natural Hiſtory, are thoſe 
cover'd with Shells, conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces, or Scales ; 


as thoſe of Crabs, Lobſters, £c. See Fisnss. 

Theſe are uſually ſofter than thoſe of the Teſtaceous kind, 
which conſiſt of a fingle piece, uſually much thicker and 
ſlronger than the former; ſuch as thoſe of the Oyſter, Scal- 
lop, Cockle, Sc. See SHELL. i 

Dr. Woodward obſerves, in his Natural Hiſtory, that of 
all the Shells and Nautili found in Beds of all the different 
Matters dug out of the Earth, there are ſcarce any of the 
Cruſtaceons Kind: The Reaſon he gives for it is, that theſe 
being much lighter than the reſt, muſt have floated on the 
Surface at the time of the Deluge, when all the Strata were 
form'd ; and there have corrupted and periſh'd. See DELvox. 

CRUZADO, in Commerce, is a Portuguese Coin, ſtruck 
under Alphonſus V. about the Year 1457, at the Time when 
Pope Calixtus ſent thither the Bull of a Croiſade, againſt 


the Infidels. See Corn. 
It had its Name from a Croſs, which it bears on one fide 


the Arms of Portugal being on the other. A Crusade is 


of the Value of 40 Sols. See Sor. 
Cxvzano, or CroiSADE, an Expedition to the Holy 


Land. See CRo1SADE. 

CRYPTA, a ſubterraneous Place, or a Vault; eſpecially 
under a Church, for the Interment of particular Families, or 
Perſars. See Toms. 

S8. Ciampini, deſcribing the Outſide of the Vatican, ſpeaks 
of the Cryptæ of St. Andrew, St. Paul, &c. See CArA- 


COMB, 
Vitruvius uſes the Word for a Part of a Building, an- 


ſwering nearly to our Cellar; Zuvenal, for a Cloaca. 

Hence, Crypto-Portico, a ſubterraneous Place, arch'd, or 
vaulted; us'd as an Underwork, or Paſſage in old Walls. The 
ſame is alſo us'd for the Decoration at the Entry of a Grotto. 
See GRroTTo., | 

CR vYTA, is alſo uſed by ſome of our antient Writers, for 
a Chapel, or Oratory hy ground: Egreſſo toto conventu, 
accepta ahſconſa {i nox eſt vadit per cryptam. Du Cange. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek ago, abſcondo, I hide; 
whence xm, . 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the Art of Secret Writing, or wri- 
ting in Cipher. See CirukR, and DRI RERING. 

The Word is compounded of xpuz]o, I hide, and yeooo, 


T deſcribe. 
CRYSTAL, in Natural Hiſtory, a Kind of Mineral; or 


rather, a tranſparent Stone, white, like a Diamond, but much 
inferior thereto in Luſtre and Hardneſs; uſed for Vaſes, 
Urns, Mirrors, c. 

The Antients were but little acquainted with the Nature 
of Cryſtal : Pliny ſpeaks of it as harden'd, petrified Water, 
which was the popular Opinion of thoſe Days ; but Expe- 
rience has ſhewn us the contrary : for by a Chymical Analyſis, 
inſtead of reſolving into Water, it yields nothing but a Calx, 


Earth, and Salts, 
For the Places where tis found, Pliny adds, that he has 


ſeen it dug from off the higheſt and rougheſt Rocks of the 
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Abs; whence, doubtleſs, its Name | 
a alſo Ir in rakes and = bo fl % 
there; only waſh'd down thither fro 2 
the violent Rains. . | * Nom 
Several Mountains of Europe, and fore ar 
Nock. Cryſtal: If we may . the Bo, 4055 Prod 
Madagaſcar, that Iſland yields more than G Re ion of 
beſides. | all the Wor 
Its Perfection confifts in its Luſtre and Tranſ | 
with ay es 1 a 8 a Valued, |] thy 
uently foun exago the Edge me: , It u 
accurate x a Ses inimitabij fine — | 
is cut or engrav'd in the ſame manner with 
Inſtruments, and by the ſame Work madd the fine 
* * Enos av1NG. | men as Diamond, der 
Cryſtal is of ſome uſe in Medicine, i 
and as ſuch uſed in Diarrhæas and yt Ale, 
uſed to increaſe the Milk of Nurſes , and, further ; Tix al 
a __ r. en 1.0 wg | ner, is eſteen 
e Word comes from the Greek xwraa6 4, 
form'd of , frigus, and SN] „lacie ; 
its reſembling 4 | | | + COACTCſe0, ecaule o 
The Formation of CRYSTAL, is deliver'd by P. P 
Lana in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, to A0 1 
In the Val Sabbia I obſerv'd a ſpacious round of Eg, 
© dow, ſome Parts whereof were bare of all Herbs & Mex 
© in, and no where elſe thereabout, Cryſtals are oe! — 
© all Sexangular ; both Points terminating in 1 a 
* Figure, likewiſe Sexangular. The County. bene un 
© me, They were produc d from the Deys : dick = 
© ſooth, being gather'd over night, there would others wiſe 
© only in a ſerene and dewy Sky. But having bd 
© there was no mark of any Mine thereabout I concluded 
c jr might be a plenty of Nitrous Steams z which at the 
* ſame time might hinder the Vegetation on thoſe Þ 
© and coagulate the Dew falling thereon : For Nine 5 
© only the natural Coagulum of Water, 7 
* artificial Glaciations, but ever retains the aboveſaid gern 
© gular Figure; which, by the way, may * th 
7 ay, may e Cauſe of 
© the Sexangular Figure o | 


Snow. 
© Since Cryſtals are only found in thoſ 
© Places, tis probable, thence 8 rais d the Erbes 
© that concrete the Dew; after the ſame manner a8 the Ua. 
© pour or Exhalation of Lead coagulates Quickfilyer, 
Rohault ſhews, that Cryſtal, Diamond, 8c, muſt hem 
been originally liquid, from their Figure, which is ſuch a 
Drops of Water of the ſame Size mult neceſſarily have; and 
ſuch as 'Globules of Meal or Flower, heap'd up and com. 
preſs'd by their own weight, might have: For as each Cryſt 
zal is encompaſs d and cloſed round with fix others; ſo it bs 
comes modell'd into à hexangular Body, conſiſting of equ 
and ſquare Sides. 


Boerhaave takes Cryſtal to be the proper Matter, or N. 
ſis of all Gems or Precious Stones, which aſſume this « 


that Colour, &c. from the different Admixture of Minen 
and Metalline Fumes, with the primitive Cryſtalline Matte, 


See STONE, GM, E9c. 
CavsTAL is alſo uſed for a factitious Body, caſt in the 


Glaſs-Houſes ; called alſo Cry/tal-Glaſi. See GLass, 

It is, in effect, a Glaſs ; but carried, in the Melting, ad 
in the Matter whereof it is compos'd, to a degree of l 
fection far beyond the common Glaſs; tho it comes far ſhut 
of the Whiteneſs and Vivacity of the Natural Cryſtal. 

The beſt Artificial Cry/tals are thoſe made at Moran 
near Venice; call'd Venice Cryſtals. | 

CrvsrALs, in Chymiſtry, expreſs Salts, or other Matters 
ſhot, or congeal'd in manner of Cryſtal. See Crvrallr 
ZATION, us, 

Cavsr AL of Allum, is Allum purified, and reduced int 
Cryſtals, in the ſame manner as Tartar, In like manner a 
Vitriol, Nitre, and other Salts cryſtallis d. £1] 

Cryſtals of Allum are quadrangular, and brilliant a 
Diamonds; thoſe of Nitre, white, and oblong 3 thoſe 0 
Vitriol, green, quadrangular, and ſhining. See SALT. 4 

CRYSTAL, or Cream of Tartar, is that > purify'd * 
diſſolvd, and again coagulated in form of Cr3/t46s 
TARTAR. | IP 

To prepare it, they boil Tartar in Water, ſkim 11 
ſtrain it; when cool, there are form d little white, * 
Cryſtals at the Edges, as alſo a Pellicle, or Cream i 
ming a-top. X J to be 

The Cream and Cryſtals were antiently ſuppos Cana 
different; but are now found the ſame Thing. Ser Cine; 

Cryſtal of Tartar is eſteem'd Purgative, and a 
proper in Hydropical and Aſthmatical Caſes, and 
_ Fevers. _. [ i impregil 

RYSTAL of Tartar chalybeated, is when 1s ine 
ted with the moſt diſſoluble Parts of Iron. See 1 with 

Cars TAL. of Tartar emetic, is when tis chap mitte. 
the ſulphureous Parts of Antimony, to render it“ 


Sec EMETIC. 


Carr 


as is maniſeſt u 


runelld, 15 2 7 4 in a Crucible, and 2 that in a 
alf 1 to galt-petre is in Fuſion, add, at ſe- 
and 2 


Flower of Sulphur. After 


is OV | ; 
To * "6 Sale may ſhoot. 
P his 1s eſteem dg 
| e Sal Prunella; 
Sce PRUNELLA. 8 
of Silver, or Luna, is Silver, penetrated 
1 into the form of Salts, by the pointed Acids 
7 . 1 n b lyi ir to any Part 
f Sp! ki chars, by applying : 
Ty fed fo 2 in Dropſies, and Diſeaſes of the 
is 4 1 
Brain. ſars, call'd alſo Salt, or Vitriol of Mars; 
( ny Fr by an acid Liquor 3 6020 in Dif- 
1 Obſtructions. See Mars. 

ſes un en, call'd alſo Vitriol of Venus; is Cop- 
on 1 into the form of Vitriol by the Spirit of Nitre ; 
ap lick and uſed to cut off proud Fleſh. See VITRIOI. 
7 Cars r aL, is a tranſparent fiſſile Stone, brought 


ſoft, as Talc ; clear, as Rock- Cryſtal, and 
cb ; famous among optic Writers for its unuſual 
' 1 f 


ons. See RETRACTINV. 
It beats a red heat without loſing its Tranſparency ; and, 

very intenſe heat, calcines without Fuſion : Steep'd a 
n 3 two in Water, it loſes its natural poliſh ; rubb'd on 
th it attracts Stra ws, Oc. like Amber. In effect, it ap- 


. with fix parallelogram Sides, and eight ſolid 


Aagles. Sce TALC. ; 

The Phznomena of this Stone are very remarkable, and 
ive been examin'd with great accuracy by M. Huygens and 
zr J Neon: For, firſt, whereas in other pellucid Bodies 
bete is only one Refraction, in this there are two; ſo that 
Objects view d thro' it appear double. 
idly, Whereas in other tranſparent Bodies, a Ray falling 
1 on the Surface, paſſes ſtrait thro', without 


e 0 
ian Diſcaſe- 


ided : In Hand Cryſtal, every Ray, whether perpendicu- 
Fan becomes divided into two, by means of the 
Jouble Refraction. One of theſe Refractions is, according 


ryſtal, being to the Sine of Refraction as five to three; 
but the other is perfectly new. The like double Refrac- 
tion is alſo obſerv'd in Cryſtal of the Rock, tho much leſs 
enſibly. | 
When an incident Ray is thus divided, and each Moiety 
yrrives at the further Surface; that, re fracted in the firſt 
urface aſter the uſual manner, is refracted entirely after 
the uſual manner at the ſecond ; and that refracted in the 
unuſual manner in the firſt, is entirely refracted after the 
Ike manner in the ſecond : So that each emerges out of the 
ſecond Surface, parallel to the firſt incident Ray. | 
Again, if two pieces of this Cryſtal be plac'd over each 
other, ſo as the Surfaces of the one be parallel ro the corre- 
ſponding ones of the other; the Rays refracted in the uſual 
manner in the firſt Surface of the firſt, are refracted after 
the uſual manner in all the other Surfaces : And the ſame 
Uniformity appears in the Rays refracted after the unuſual 
manner ; and this in any Inclination of the Surfaces; pro- 
nded their Planes of perpendicular Refraction be parallel. 
From theſe Phenomena, Sir 7, Newton gathers, That 
there is an original Difference in the Rays of Light ; by 


means whereof ſome are, here, conſtantly reſracted after the 


uual manner; and others in the unuſual manner. See Rav, 
and Liehr. | LF 
Were not the difference original, and did it ariſe from 
33 Modifications impreſs'd. on the Rays at their firſt 
þ ae, it would be alter'd by new Modifications in 
- three following ones; whereas, in fact, it ſuffers no Al- 
eration at all. | | 
Glen » hence takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the Rays 
Sn, are ſeveral Sides, endu'd with ſeveral original Pro- 
3 For, it 4 ok from the Circumſtances, that there 
ather bes forts of Rays differing in their Nature from each 
* eres and in all Poſitions, refracted in the 
the Þ the other in the unuſual manner ; the difference 
of the gar ent mention'd, being only in the Poſitions 
Neſtzdion of the Rays, to the Planes of | op pray ne 
times after For one and the ſame Ray is refracted ſome- 
ler, 8 the uſual, and ſometimes after the unuſual man- 
the Refag, s to the Poſition of its Sides to the Cryſtal : 
33 > being alike in both, when the Sides of the 
5 The po ted the ſame way to both, but different when 
i . 
gien o Ray, therefore, may be conſider'd as having four 
Uſnoſe the zorters ; two of which, oppoſite to each other; 
ud the othe ay to be refracted after the unuſual manner 
two in the uſual, Theſe Diſpoſitions; being in 


3 


nd of Talc; and is found in form of oblique Pa- 


Tufering any Refraction; and an oblique Ray is always di- 


o the ordinary Rule, the Sine of Incidence. out of Air into 


= * — . 


in their paſſage thro' em; muſt, be, original and cormate. 
See Rar, and Lrcar ; ſee alſo Rxyi action, © © 


all over the Body; white, and of the bigneſs of a Lupine. 
| CRYSTALLIN 


or Trepidation; whereby the Celeſtial Sphere is carried 
from one Pole towards another, occafioning a difference in 
the Sun's greateſt Declination. See TREPIDZTION. 

But the Moderns account for theſe Motions, in a much 
more natural and eaſy manner. See Lizr arion, c. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, in Chymiſtry, a Kind of Con- 
gelation, befalling Salts, both eſſenrial, fix d, and volatile; 
when, being ſet free from the greateſt Part of their Humidity, 
they are left to harden, dry, and ſhoot into Cryſtals. See SALT. 

The ordinary Merhod of Cryſtallization, is perform'd by 
diſſolving the ſaline Body in Water, filtering it, and letting it 
evaporate, till a Film appears at the top; and laſtly, letting 
it ſtand to ſhoot. See DrissoruT1ON, and EvAron ATION. 
This Shooting is accounted for, on Sir I. Newton's Prin- 
ciples, from that attractive Force which is in all Bodies, and 

rticularly in Salt, by reaſon of its Solidity ; whereby, when 
* Menſtruum or Fluid in which ſuch Particles float, is 
ſated enough, or evaporated, (which brings it to the ſame) 
ſo that the ſaline Particles are within each other's attractive 
Powers, and can draw one another more than they are drawn 
by the Fluid, they will run into Cryſtals. See ATTR AcT10N. 

This is peculiar to Salts, that let them be ever ſo much 
divided, and reduc'd into minute Particles; yet, when they 
are form'd into Cryſtals, they each of them reafſume their 
proper Shapes: ſo that one might as eafily diveſt and de- 
prive 'em of their Saltneſs, as their Figure. 

This being an immutable and perpetual Law, by know- 
ing the Fights of the Cryſtals, we may underftand what the 
Texture of the Particles ought to be, which can form thoſe 
Cryſtals : and, on the other hand, 'by knowing the Texture 
of the Particles, may be determin'd the Figures of the 
Cryſtals. W . 000008 en 

For, ſince the Figures of the moſt ſimple Parts remain 
always the ſame; it is evident that the Figures they run 
into, when compounded and united, muſt be uniform, and 
conſtant : and ſince the Force of Attraction may be ſtronger 
on one fide of a Particle than on another ; there will con- 


5 ftantly be a greater Accretion of Salts upon thoſe Sides 


which attract more ſtrongly: From which it may caſily be 
Yyyy demon- 


demonſtrated, that the Figure of the leaſt Particles, is en- 
722 different from that which appears in the Cryſtal. See 
ARTICLE. : TAP 
CRTSTALOI DES, the Cryſtalline Coat of the Eye; 
a Coat, or Tunic, immediately [2 and containing 
the Cryſtalline Humour; and ſuppoſed to ſerve, by con- 
fringing or dilating that Humour, to vary the Place of its 
Focus. See Ca xs TALLINE. ; 
Anatomiſts are divided about the Reality of ſuch Tunic, 
which is alſo, from its fine Texture, called Aranea Tunica, 


or Arachnoides. See ARACHNOIDES. 8 6 
 CRYSTALOMANCY, the Art of divining, or foretel- 
ling future Events, by means of a Mirror; wherein the 
Things requir'd are repreſented. See MIRROR. | 
It is alſo call'd Caroprromancy : The firſt from xevsaM@;, 
congeald Water, or Cryſtal ; and the ſecond from xyrowheyr, 

Mirror, and parreia, Divination. | 
CUBATURE, or CUBATION, the Cubing of a Solid ; 

or the meaſuring of the Space comprehended in a Solid ; 

as ina Cone, Pyramid, Cylinder, &c. See Cons, Prr amin, 

CyrinDeR, Oc. i 
The Cubature regards the Content of a Solid, as the 

Quadrature does the Superficies of a Figure; ſo that the 

Cubature of the Sphere turns on the ſame thing as the Qua- 

drature of the Circle. See 8oTIDIT Y, and 8 
CUBE, in Geometry, a regular or ſolid Body, conſiſting of 

ſix ſquare and equal Faces, or Sides; and its Angles all 

right, and rainy — equal, See Sorin, and REGULAR 

Body. We; 

The Cube is alſo call'd Hexaedron, becauſe of its fix Sides. 
The Word comes from the Greek uE, Teſſara, Die. 
The Cube is ſuppos'd to be generated by the Motion of 

a ſquare Plane, along a Line equal to one of its Sides, and 

at right Angles thereto : whence it follows, that the Planes 

of all Sections parallel to the Baſe, are Squares equal there- 
to, and conſequently to one another. 

To aeſeribe a Rete, or Net, whence any given Cube may 
be conſtructed, or wherewith it may be cover d. On the 
right Line AB, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 49.) ſet off the 
Side of the Cube, four times; on A erect a Perpendicular, 
AC, equal to the Side of the Cube Al, and compleat the 
Parallelogram A CBD. With the Interval of the Side of 
the Cube, in the Line CD; determine the Points K, M and 
O: Laſtly, draw the right Lines I K, LM, NO, and 
B D; produce I K and LM, each way to E and E, and to 
G and H; til EL=IE = K FP, and GL =L M=MH, 
and draw the right Lines EG, FH. 

To determine the Surface and Solidity of a Cube : As the 
Surface of a Cube conſiſts of fix equal Squares, a Side mul- 
tiply'd by it ſelf, and the Product by fix, will give the Su- 
perficies ; and the ſame Product, again multiply'd by the 
Side, the Solidity. See Suxracx, and S0 1D ITr. 

Coroll. Hence, If the Side of a Cube be 10, the Solidity 
will be 1000 ; if that be 12, this will be 1728: Where- 
fore, the Geometrical Perch being 10 Foot, and the Geome- 


trical Foot 10 Digits, c. the Cubic Perch is 1000 Cubic 


Feet, and a Cubic Foot 1000 Cubic Digits, 9c. 

Hence, alſo, Cubes are in a triplicate Ratio of their Sides; 
and are equal, if their Sides be ſo. 70 

Cusx, or Cupic Number, in Arithmetick, is a Number 
ariſing from the Multiplication of a ſquare Number by its 
Root. See NuMBER. 

Thus, if the ſquare Number 4, be multiplied by its Root, 
2, the Factum 8 is a Cube or Cubic Number; and the Num- 
ber 2, with reſpe& thereto, a Cube-Root. See Roor. 

_ . Hence, fince, as Unity is to the Root, fo is the Root to 
the Square ; and as Unityis to the Root, ſo is the Square to 
the Cube; the Root will, alſo, be to the Square as the 
Square to the Cube : that is, Unity, the Root, the Square, 
and the Cube, are in continual Proportion; and the Cube- 
Root is the firſt of two Numbers that are Mean Proportio- 
nals between Unity and the Cube. See Powzr. | 

For the Compoſition of Cunic Numbers. Every Cubic 
Number of a Binominal Root, is compos'd of the Cubic 
Numbers of the two Parts, of the Factum of thrice the 
he of the firſt Part into the ſecond, and of the Factum 
of rhrice the Square of the ſecond Part into the firſt, 

Demonſt. For a Cubic Number is produced by multi- 
plying the Square by the Root: But the Square of a Bi- 
nomial Root, is compos'd of the Squares of the Parts, and 
the double Factum of one Part into the other, See Squars. 

Wherefore, the Cube is compos'd of the Cube of the firſt 
Part, of the triple Factum of the Square of the firſt Part 
into the ſecond, and of the triple Factum of the Square of 
the ſecond Part into the firſt, and of the Cube of the ſecond 
Part. See Roor. 

An ocular Demonſtration of this we have in the follow- 
ing Example, where Multiplication alone is uſed. Suppoſe, 


v. g. the Root 24, or 20+ 4. Here, 
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** 


| 20% þ 
24 =20* 53. 20*, : 
=o” 05-20". 44 Gabp 
3. 20* 4 =4800 
3. 4 20 =960 
4 = 64 


24 = 13824 


Coroll. Hence, as the Part on the right Hand 

among Units, and that on the left among Tens, J. Pact 

Number of the right hand Part muſt be put in th 5 the (hi 

the Factum of its triple —_— into the left in he Place; 

Place 5 and the Factum of the triple Square of e ſecond 

the right, in the third : laſtly, the Cube of Ay | 

* fall in the —_— Place, 

e Root a Multinomial, two or 

on the right muſt be efteem'd as one; Foo no 

* 


the form of a Binomial. 


next on the right; and alſo of the Fact 

Square of the fight hand Characger into all the fre e 
ſe, v. g. the Root 243 : Take 240 for one Pan * 
oot, 3 will be the other Part; Conſequently, 


240* =13824000 
3. 240*.3 = 518400 
3. 240, 3? = 6480 
z3*= 27. 


243* =14348907 


The Places of the ſeveral Factums, are determin' from 
what was obſerv'd above: for regard muſt here, too, be ha} 
to the Ciphers to be added to the Numbers multiplied by 
each other, if they be placed alone. 

This Compoſition of Cubic Numbers once well conceiy d 
_ 22 of Cubic Roots will be eaſy. See Exrx ac. 

CusBx Root, or Cunic Root, the Origin of a Cute Num- 
ber; or a Number by whoſe Multiplication into it ſelf, and 
again into the Product, any given Number is form'd, Sex 
Cusz Number. 

The Extraction of the Cube Root, is the ſame thing a 
the 2 any Number, v. g. 2 ; by whoſe Multiplication 
into it ſelf three times, a given Number, v. g. 8, i 
duced : The Proceſs whereof, ſee under the Article Bu 
TRACTION, | 

CUBEBS, in Pharmacy, a Fruit brought from the Iſlanl 
of Java, in Grains reſembling Pepper, both in form and 
fize ; whence ſome call it Vild Pepper. 

"Tis ſaid, the Natives of the Place boil it ere they alloy 
it to be exported, to prevent its being ſown in other Countries 

Cubebs Brrify the Stomach, Brain, and other Yiſcera; 
and enter as an Ingredient in ſeveral Officinal Compoſitions 

CUBIC Egquazzon, is an Equation wherein the unknom 
Quantity is of three Dimenſions, as æ -, Cc. St 
EqQuvAaTION. | 

For the Conſtruftion of Cubic Equations, ſee ConsTave: 
TION. For their Reſolution, ſee ResoLuTION. F i 
Root, ſee Roor. f 

CUBICAL Sara bolois, a Term us'd by ſome Writers i 
a Parabola of the higher Kind, v. g. where a* x = e 
See Cunvs ; ſee allo PAR ABOLA. 

CUBIT, a long Meaſure, us d by the Antients, eſpeciall 
the Hebrews ; taken from the ordinary length of a Mas 
Arm, from the Elbow to the Tip of the Hand. See Mr! 
SURE, Arm, and Hanp. 

In the Scripture, we find Cabits of two lengths, the one 

ual, according to Dr. Arbuthnor, to 1 Foot, 9 Inches, Th 
4 an Inch, our Meaſure; being the fourth Part of a 
thom, double the Span, and triple the Palm : The 
equal to 1.532; Foot, or the four hundredth Part of a Sta * 

The Romans, too, had a Cubit, equal to 1 Foot, 5 [nc 
$22. of an Inch, ; Digits 

F. Merſenne makes the Hebrew Cubit 1 Foot, 4 10 
and 5 Lines, with regard to the Foot of the Capitol. * 
cording to Hero, the Geometrical Cubit is 24 Digits / 11 
according to Vitruuius, the Foot is + of the Roman dul, 
i. e. 16 Digits. See Foor, Dicrr, Sc. the 

CUBIT.AUS Externus, or Ulnaris, in Anatom), 
firſt of the Extenſor Muſcles of the Fingers. zin er 

It has its Name, as being placed along the (an = 15 
ternally. It riſes from the external Extuberance 2 
merus, and paſſing its Tendon under the 2 — 72 
uulare, is inſerted into the fourth Bone of the Mei 


that ſuſtains the little Finger. Coprtt 
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— 
=> 
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— N | * 


unn "the firſt of the Fleroret, placed 
mo on? e 


in 1 — runs all along till P un the Ligamen. 


| is inſerted by a ſtrong and ſhort Tendon 

Po ele dr e l Order of the Carp. 

jnro Forts, in Anatomy, 4 Bone of the Arm, reaching 
UBI, io the Wriſt ; otherwiſe called Dina, or the 


: ULNA. | | 
predter Focile. = &r all that Part of the Arm between 


1 ſo ; | 
p1vs 3 les CUBUS. See Cunvus-cus1. 
90590808 the Term r ar rag Vieta, 
5 ich the, Arabs call 


uad atumcu t. 4 2 

| or Os CUBIFORME, in Anatomy, the 

— * Foot; ſo called, from its being in form 

le ie, See Foor. 

pf gr? it Mulriforme : It is fituate in the fore- 
ont 15 the Calcaneum, in the ſame Rank with the Ofa 
nei ſamid. 


articulated to — Os LIN ; before, to — 
Bones of the Merararſis ; and within, it is join 
4 2 5 Os Cunei forme. See Bod R. : 
CUBUS-CUBI, a Name whereby the Arab Writers, and 
hoſe who follow em, denominate the ninth Power, or a 
Number multiplied eight times by it ſelf ; which Diophan- 
ein and after him Vieta, Oughtred, &c. call Cubo-cubo-cubus. 


WER. 
| **CKING-STOOL, or COKESTOOL, antiently call'd 
nmel, and Trebuchet; an Engine for the Puniſhment of 
geolds and unquiet Women, by ducking them in the Water. 
Kitchen ſays, * Every one having View of Frank-Pledge, 
ought to have a Pillory and a Tumbrel. This Machine 
i much in uſe, even among our Savon Anceſtors, who 
ald it Scealding-ſtole. | 
This Puniſhment was antiently inflicted on Brewers and 
Bikers, tranſgreſſing the Law; who were thereupon, in ſuch 
Stool or Chair, to be ducked in Stercore, ſome muddy 
x {tinking Pond. This was antiently written Gaging ſtole : 
In Domeſday it is called Carhedra Stercoris. | 
CUCULLARIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle, ſo called from 
he reſemblance it is ſuppos'd to bear to a Monk's Cowl ; 
nd Trapeꝛtus, from its reſemblance to a geometrical Fi- 
pure, call'd a Trapezium. See TrArEzivs. 
The Fibres of this Muſcle have various Originations and 
\Qtions: whence Dr. Drake. thinks it may be more proper- 
ly call'd three, than one Muſcle. | | | 
The upper Order of Fibres or Muſcles, ſprings from the 


the Neck ; and the third from the Spines of the eight up- 
per Vertebræ of the Thorax, or Back: and are inſerted in- 
to the Spine, Acromium, and Baſis of the Scapula, and 
part of the Clavicul x. 
From the different Diſpoſitions of theſe Fibres, the Sca- 
us is drawn different ways; the firſt pulling obliquely u 
wards, the laſt obliquely downwards, and the middle back- 
war's: When they act all three together, they are ſaid to 
draw backwards only ; 7, e. the two Extremes antagonizing, 
the middle one alone is at liberty to act. | 
CUCULLATE Flowers, among Botaniſts, are ſuch as re- 
ſemble a Cucullus, or Monk's Hood, or Helmet. See FLOWER. 
CUCULLUS, was antiently a kind of Traveller's Cap ; 
1 alſo Corel, Gonl, or Gula : whence the Name paſs'd to 
tne Monks, among whom it ſignify d their Frock, and Cap. 


dee Cowr., 
The Word aroſe hence, that antiently they wore their 


Clothes turn'd up at the Neck and Sleeves, with a kind of 


kin call'd G | 

Ge _ 7 Canles, and Cuſcules; from Cuſ- 
„cbens, an antient Form of Medicine; being a Cap, 
1 * for the Head, with Cephalic Spices quilted there- 
4 — in many nervous Diſtempers, and particularly ſuch 
rs immediately affect the Head: as againſt Catarrhs, 

cocbd It is now almoſt out of uſe. 

Mod be TACEOUS Plants, a Kind of Plants, fo 
new 2 their reſemblance to the Gourd, call'd by the 
Fay, Vita, which is the Head of this Family. Ses 


Plants TY 
_=—_ of the Cucurbitucoous Kind, ſend" out their Bran- 
Urille 50 way; which are ſoft, and generally ſet with 
tear en ans whereof they cling'to the Bodies that are 


Their ; 
hai, al cirher Sterile, or Fertile : The laft 
within » Y Fruits of various Figures; containing 
Or — em ſeveral flat Seed placed in three or four Lodges 
Theſe Kelter Number. 
Meare — have uſually a white ſweetiſh'Kernel ; the 


f , ; 28 , 28 | 
or Peter cold Seeds of thoſe call'd Frigide Ma- 


Os Occiprtis ; the fecond from the Spine of the Vertebræ of 


2 * 
3 
2 wy 
4 
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of the Humerus, and part of the Una; . 


* 

80 UL 
The Puniipiet, Muſhrootn, Melon, Ge. are 6f the Clitur® 
birateous Kind. a 8 oritL; apa 

CUCURBIT, in Chymiſtty, an Earthen, or Glaſs Veſſel, 
call'd alſo Body; wherein are put the Matters to be diſtill u. 
Sec DisTILLUATION; 3 

It is ſometimes alſo made of Tin, and ſometimes of Braſs, 
tin d. When a Diftillation is to be made, they fit on to it 


A glaſs Head, with an Aperture, and a Neck proportional. 


CUCURBITULA; in Ch Cuppid! 
UCURBI in Chirurgery, a ping-Glaſs, or 
Inftrument uſed in the Operation "of Coppin, "yes Cor- 
PING-Glaſs. 1 | . 

CUDDY, in a Firſt Rate Man of War, is a Place lying 
between the Captain's and the Lieutenant's Cabins, an 
the Poop ;z and divided into Partitions, for the Maſter and Se- 
cretary's Officers: | 

CUE, an Item, or Innuendo, given to the Actors on the 
Stage, what, or when to ſpeak. 

UERPO. To walk in Cuerpo, is a Spaniſh Phraſe, for 
going without a Cloke; ot without all the Formalities of a 

11 Dreſs. | 

CUI ante Divortium, a Writ, which a Woman divorc'd 
from her Husband, hath, to recover Lands or Tenements 
from him to whom her Husband did alienate them during 
Marriage ; becauſe, during the Marriage, ſhe could nor 
gainſay it. | 

Cour in Vita, is a Writ of Entry, which a Widow hath 
__ him to whom her Husband alienated her Lands or 

enements in his Life-time ; ſpecifying, that, during his 
Life, ſhe could not withſtand it. 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defenſive Armour, made of an 
Iron Plate well hammer'd ; ſerving to cover the Body, from 
the Neck to the Girdle, both before and behind. 

Hence, Cuiraſſiers, the Cavaliers arm'd with Cuiraſſes. 

The Cuirafſe was not brought into uſe till about the Year 
1300. The French have till a Regiment of Cuiraſſiers;; 
and a * Part of the German Cavalry, ate cui raſs d. 

In the Roman Calendar, we find the Name of 8. Dominic 
the cuiraß d; a Title given a Saint of the XIth Century, 
from his conſtant wearing of an Iron Cuiraſſe, by way of 
Penance. 

Some derive the Word, by Corruption, from Cucuraſſe 3 
becauſe it covers the Body: Others from the French Cur, 
or the Latin Corium, Leather; whence Coriacens : by rea- 
ſon defenfive Arms were originally made of Leather. 

CULINARY, an Epithet frequently added to Fire ; de- 
termining it to be a common Fire, excited in Wood, Goals, 
or other ordinary Fuel: In contradiſtinction to Solar Fire, or 
that rais'd by the Action of a Burning-Glaſs ; to Central 
Fire; to Animal Fire, Sc. See Fins. | 

Culinary Fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a Pos- 
tion of pure Elementary, or Solar Fire, attracted by the 
oily, or ſulphureous Parts of the Fuel, with ſuch Velocity, as 


that it moves the ſame, agitates and whirls em violently 


about, and by degrees breaks and” attenuates them ; renders 
'em volatile, and diſperſes em in Air. See Fvxr. 

The Effect of Air upon this Fire, is to make, as it were, 
a Vault around it, and by that means, reſtrain .and keep it 
in, determine it upon the Sulphur, and thus prevent its too 
haſty Diſſipation. See Aim. 

he Word is form'd from the Latin Culina, Kitchen; 
this being the chief place of ſuch Fires. 

CUL 4e Lamp, a French Term, properly fignifying the 
bottom of a Lamp ; uſed in ArchiteQure for ſeveral Deco- 
rations, both of Maſonry and Joinery, found in Vaults and 
Ceilings, to finiſh the bottom of Works, and wreath'd ſome- 
what in manner of a Teſtudo ; particularly a kind of Pen- 
dentive in Gothic Vaults. 

Cut. e Four, a ſort of low, ſpherical Vault, Oven-like. 
See VA. 

Cul de Four of a Niche, the arch'd Roof of a Niche, on a 
circular Plan. See Nicnx. | 

CULLIAGE, or CULLAGE, a Right uſurp'd by the 
antient Lords, and eſtabliſn'd by a fooliſh Cuſtom, which 
gave em the firſt Night with their Vaſſals Brides. 

Tis faid this Right was eftabliſh'd by Ewen King of 
Scotland ; and finally aboliſh'd by Malcolm HI. a Compen- 
ſation being ſettled in its ſtead; as occafioning frequent Re- 
yolts of the Vaſſals againſt their Lords: | 

The Word is form'd from the French Cul, Breech. 

CULMIFEROUS, in Botany, a Term applied to ſuch 
Plants as have a ſmooth-jointed Stalk, uſually hollow; the- 
Stalk wrap'd about, at each Joint, with angle, narrow, ſharp- 

inted Leaves; and the 'd in chaffy Huſks. 
ee Curl uus, and Pranrt. 

Culmiſerous Plants are divided into two Kinds; thoſe 
with a greater, and thoſe with a ſmaller Seed. 

Thoſe with a larger Seed are called Frumentaceous, or Ce- 
reales; and are again divided into Spicate, as Wheat, Rye, 
Spelt, Barley, Rice, Peaſe, £9c. and Paniculate or Fubatæ, 
as Oats, Scordium, Milium, and Maiſe, Sce FRUnENTA- 


cEovs, Oc. 
1 CULMI' 


eds contain 


\ 


% 


CULMINATION, in Aſtronomy, the Tranſit, of a Star 
or Planet over the Meridian; or that Point of its Orbit 


herein it is at its greateſt Altitude. See 8 AR, ALTITUDE, | 


| Onnir, c. 
Hence, a Star is 
Meridian, See MzRIDI AN, and Min-HAven. _ . 
To, Hud the Culmination of a Star, or the Time wherein 


it paſſes: the Meridian. On a Meridian-Line A B, (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, Fig.48 ) ſtretch a Thread, DC, erpendicularly ; 


and from D to E another, D E, cutting the Meridian obliquc- 
ly, at any Angle: The triangular Thread, therefore, DCE, 


will cut the Plane of the Horizon in the Meridian-Line, at 
510 Angles; and conſequently will be in the Plane of the 
Meridian. ; 

The Eye, therefore, being ſo placed as that the Thread 
DE may cover the Thread DC; wait till the Star be bil- 
ſeed by the Triangle DCE ; for then the Eye and the 
Star will, together with the Triangle D CE, be in the ſame 
Plane : N the Star is in the Meridian. See Mx- 


RIDIAN. | | | „ -- 
To find the Culmination of 4 Star by the Globe. See 


Gonk. 

b find the Time when a Star culminates, from a given 
right Aſcenſien of the Meridian, the Sun, and the Star. Sub- 
tract the right Aſcenſion of the Sun from that of the Star; 
if that of the latter be the leſs, add 360 to it, and ſubtract 
the former from the Sum ; convert the Remainder into Solar 
Time: (ſee Timz.) Thus will you have the Time pals'd 
ſince the Star's Culminarion. 

Hence, alſo, we have the Hour of the Night. See Hovs. 


CULMUS, is properly the Stem or Stalk of Corn, or 
Graſs ; which in other — is call'd Caulis. See STEM, 


and STALK, 

Hence, Culmiſerons Plants, are ſuch as have a ſmooth - 
jointed Stalk, and uſually hollow; and at each Joint the 
Stalk is wrap'd about with ſingle, narrow, long, ſharp- pointed 
Leaves, nd their Sceds are contain'd in chaffy Huſks. See 
CULMIFEROUS, | 

CUL-PRIT, a Term us'd by the Clerk of the Arraign- 
ments, when a Perſon is indicted for a criminal Matter. See 
INDICTMENT. | 

After the Indictment is read in Court (which is the 
Crown's Charge) againit the Priſoner at the Bar ; he is 
aik'd if Guilty, or Not Guilty? 


| 


If he anſwers Net Guilty, there is next a Replication 


from the Crown, by continuing the Charge of Guilt upon 
him; which is expreſs'd by pronouncing the Word Cul-prit ; 


Cul being an Abbreviation of the Latin Word Culpabilis, 


Guilex, and prit (now pret) the old French Word for 
ready. | | 
| Po theſe two Aſſertions, therefore, of the Clerk of the 
Arraignments, the Priſoner is deem'd guilty of the Crime 
charg'd on him; and that the Crown 1s ready to prove it 
upon him. | | 

That this is the true Explanation of the Term, is evident 
from the Form of the Entry of the Record of the Trial, 
when drawn at large, | 

CULTELLATION, a Term ſome Authors uſe for the 
meaſuring of Heights, and Diſtances, by Piecemeal ; that is, 
by Inſtruments which give us ſuch Heights and Diſtances by 
Parts, and not all at one Operation. See MEASURING, Ar- 
TIMETRY, DISTANCE, Sc. 

CULVERIN, a Piece of Ordnance or Artillery, ſerving 
to carry a great diſtance, See ORDNANCE. 
Of thele there are three Kinds, viz. the Culverin extra- 
ordinary, the ordinary, and the leaſt fis d. ' , 

The Culueriu extraordinary has 55 Inches bore ; its 
length 32 Calibers, or 13 Foot; weighs 4800 Pound; its 
Load above 12 Pound; carries a Shot 5 Inches 4 Diameter, 
weighing 20 Pound weight. 

The Ordinary Culverin is 12 Foot long; carries a Ball 
" 1 5 Ounces ; Caliber 57 Inches; its weight 4500 

ound. | | 

The Culverin of the leaſt ſixe, has its Diameter 5 Inches; 
is 12 Foot long; weighing about 4000 Pounds; carries 4 
Shot 3 Inches 3 Diameter, weighing 14 Pounds 9 Ounces, 
Sce Di- Culverin. ' GO A BE 

Menage derives the Word from the Latin Colubriua; 
others from Coluber, Snake ; cither from the Length of the 
Piece, or the Ravages it makes, i 

CUMMIN, the Grain of a Plant of the ſame Name, 
much like that of Fennel ; growing abundantly in the Iſle 
of Malta, where 'tis ſown and cultivated after the manner. 


of Corn. 
The French frequently call it Anis aigre, ſharp or ſour 


Anis. | 
"Tis us d with Succeſs in the Vertigo, Wind-Colics, Tym- 
py Sc. "Tis eſteem'd excellent to retrieve the Natural 

eat in Horſes, Bulls, &c, The Pidgeons are exceedingly 
fond of it; whence ſome make uſe of it to people their 
Dove-houles, incorporating it with an Earth naturally ſaline, 
or ſome other Earth that has imbib'd Urine, b 


CUM . T4669. CUP. 


ſaid to culminate, when it paſſes the 


* 


This Sced, as well as the common Wo | 
preſſion, a kind of Oil, elteem'd lovereipn d by þ 
provided It be us d with Precaution, and in : dena 
CUNETTE, in Fortification, a deep Freq, Wining 
or four Fathom wide, ſunk along the middle. 7 abbath 
to lade out the Water ; or to make the Paſſ 1 ach Me 
cult to the Enemy. See TREN ch. ide Ware bg 
./, CUNEUS, one of the Mechanical Powerg WP 
by Engliſh Writers, call'd the Wedge. See W more uy 
 CUNEIFORME Os, in Anatomy, See Wewer ö 
CN EHIToRMTIA Of/a, the fourth, fifth, and x 
the Foot ; thus called from their, wedge-like * Bones F 
large above, = e ape, bei 
They lie all three a-fide of one anothe | 
rent Sizes ; thcir upper Side convex, fear © of digs, 
low: by which means, the Muſcles and Teng er bal. 
bottom of the Foot are hot hurt in walking, ®08 in thy 
At one End they have cach a Sinus, which 8 
Os Naviculare ; and at the other End are join d ect e fe 
of N inner — 7 the Meratarſs. each to wp 
CUP, Calyx, a Veſlel ſo call'd, of var 0 
Uſes. Ly Cuaracs. "1088 Forms wn 
In the Ephem. German. we have a Deſcripti 
made of a common Popper: Corps by 0 Waal 8 205 
which holds 1200 other Ivory Cups, each baving 1 15 
Handle; all gilt on the Edges, with room for 400 : * 
Cuys, among Herbaliſts, are thoſe ſhort Huſgs 3 
Flowers grow 5 ſome being pointed into two, thre "lic 
five, or fix Leaves. Noe CATE. OY fo 
CUPOLA, in Architecture, a ſpherical Vault: 
Top of the Dome of a Church, ia form of a E my 
See Doux. 88 etal 
Some call it a Zanthorn. See LAN THOR. 

The Word is Talian, form'd of the barbarous Latin 
pala; otherwiſe call'd T hola, and Fornix. 0 
CU PPEL, CUPEL, or COUPEL, among Chymiſ 
Veſſel or Utenſil, uſed in the trying and purifying of Ca 
and Silver; call'd alſo Teſt. See 3 Tas, Pram. 

ING, and Rxrix IN; ſee alſo Ess Av. ; 
CUPPING, an Operation in Chirurgery, for the Dich; 
of Blood and other Humours by the Skin. * 
It is perform'd by collecting the Humours into a Tuma 
under the Cutis; and letting em out thence, by Scarifcy 
tion ; 7. e. by ſeveral Inciſions made with a Scarificator 


See SCARIFICATION. | 
The Inſtruments uſed herein, are the Cucurbinle, 


Cupping-Glaſſes, and Scarificator : The Deſcription of each 
whereof ſee under their proper Head. 

Cupping is_perform'd either with or without Fire. 

Cupping with Fire, is the more uſual Proceſs; and is 
commonly, among us, thus effected: The Air in the Cavity 
of the Cucurbitula is heated, and fo rarefy'd, by the Appl 
cation of the Flame of a Lamp, or the like; and the hel 
ſel immediately apply'd to the Part to be cupp'd. 
Others, eſpecially the French, proceed thus: A pieced 
Card is cut round, and a Lamp, or four little Wax Candle 
affix d to it: This is placed after the manner of a Candle 
ſick to the Part whereon the Operation is to be perform, 
and cover'd with a Cucurbitula, or Cupping- Glaſs. 

After the included Air has been well heated and rarch 
with the Flames of the Candles, it is clap'd cloſe to the 
Skin ; which it has no ſooner touch'd but the Candles ar 
extinguiſh'd, and the Tumor rais d. bf 
In Cupping without Fire, inſtead of rarefying the Air i 
cluded in the Cupping-Glaſs by heat; tis done by a c. 
ringe applied to the Neck of the Cupping-Glaſs, fitted with 
a braſs Collar, Cap, and Valve : The Cupping-Glals being 
applied to the Skin, and the Syringe wrought, part of the 
Air is pump'd out of the Cucurbitula; and thus the Tun 
riſes, as in the former Caſe. See SYRINGE 

The Reaſon of the Phænomenon is this: The Air included 
in the Cupping- Glaſs being rarefied, a great Part «iy 
Load which before preſs'd it and kept it down, and * 
ſtill continues to preſs the reſt of the Body, is 2 ö 
upon which the Air, known to be contain d in the * 
the Body, and mix d with the Blood and Juices, expa "y 
ſelf; — raiſes a Tumor, carrying with it the Fluids uber- 
with it is mingled. ey, oo Thiok 
„The Operation is perform'd on the Breaſts and * 
to ſtop or promote the Menſes; on the Navel for the C * 

Cupping is alſo us'd for Defluxions on the Eyes, for * 
maus Wounds, and Buboes ; on the Head, for Apoplexic 6 

Cuee 7 5 Cucurbitula, in Chirurgety, 0 Fe 


Veſſel, applied to certain Parts of the Body, to 1 
Blood and other Humours from within outwards; N So 
terwards diſcharg'd, thro' ſeveral Inciſions made With! 

rificator, See CupyiNG, | , indes 
The Veſſel is of various Dimenſions: Sometimes, 4 

of Glaſs, tis made of Wood, Horn, Braſs, Silver, > Is 
When the Puppy is to be perform'd with Fire; ” he 
ſel is heated wit e tow. a Torch, Lamp, 
like; and in this State applied cloſe to the Fart: 1 


b this means rarefy'd, and brought 
A, Vacuum z that Part of the Body 


the Air than the reſt, its 
with the Cutis, and raiſe a Bunch'in 


ed. | 
| he Veſſel is fitted Mo & braſs 
o WP men . Syringe being apply'd, a Rarefaction is 
Neck in it to and fro: (lee SYrincs.) The 
*. Caſe. 
el a. properly a Parſon, of Vicar of a Pariſh, 


gr" the Charge or Cure of the Pariſhioners Souls, 
who 


2 
be k we more generally uſed for a Deputy or Sub- 


or one who officiates in the Place of the Incumbent, 
ſtitute; 


cc TIVE Indication, among Phyficians, a Sign which 


n to the Diſeaſe to be cured. See Sxur ron, and 


has relatio 


Ir A TOR, in the Civil Law, a Truſtee, or Perſon 


-minated to take care of the Affairs and Intereſts 
ee lon emancipated, or interdicted. See EMAncir A- 
ION. 4 a 
es where the Roman Law prevails, between 
Nr and 24 Years, Minors hve Eran aſſign'd 
- "Trill 14, they have Tutors. See Mrnos, and Toros. 
1 ror of an Academy, in the United Provinces, is an 
ſective Office, to which belongs the Direction of the Af; 
fai of the Academy; as, the Adminiſtration of the Reve- 
the Inſpection of the Profeſſors, &c. The Curators 
are choſe by the States of each Province : The Academy of 
Loden has three; the Bourgemaiſters of the City have a 
Fe RDLING, the coagulating, or fixing of any fluid Bo- 
q Lr Milk. See CoAGULATION. 
Panſanias ays, Ariſteus Son of Apollo, and Cyrene 
Naughter of the River Peneus, were the firſt who found 


be Secret of curdling Milk. See Mirx. 


Cheeſe with Artichoke Flowers; in lieu of the Rennet 
us'd for the ſame Purpoſe among us. See Cnzzss. 

The Ziſaltes, a People of Macedonia, Rochfort obſerves, 
ure wholly of curaled Milk, i. e. of Curds. He adds, that 
urds is the whole Food of the People of the upper Au- 
yergne in France, and Whey their only drink. 

Women newly deliver'd are ſubject to have their Milk 
ardled, or converted into little Grume in their Breaſts, 
which occaſions violent Pains, with a ſhivering in the back. 

'Tis occaſion d by the want of being ſuck'd, whence the 
Method of remedying and preventing it is apparent. 

CURE of Souls, a Benefice, the Incumbent whereof has 
the Charge and Guidance of the Souls of the People with- 
in 2 certain extent of Ground, call'd a Pariſh. See BENE- 
ct, PAxIis H, Cc. | 
Such is a Vicar, a Rector, &9c. in contradiſtinction to a 
lebend, a Dean, a Chantor, Cc. See VIcARAGE, Oc. 
Cone, in Falconry, a Remedy which the Falconers give 
heir Birds, in form of little Balls or Pellets, of Hemp, 
Cotton, or Feathers, to imbibe and dry up their Phlegm. 

The beſt Cure is that made of Feat ers, or of little 
ones of Birds, bruis d; or of Hares, or Rabbets Feet. 
That of Cotton burns and conſumes the Lungs ; eſpecially 
when given without waſhing. | 

from the Condition of the Cure, when evacuated, they 
Julge of the State of the Bird. See CAsTIxd. 

,SORETES, in Antiquity, a ſort of People of the Iſle 
0 oy call'd alſo Cory hautes. See CornvBanTEs. 

* Curetes are ſaid to have been originally of Mount 

n Porygia ; for which reaſon they were alſo call'd 
e Dafiyli. See Dacrvr I. 

r Name Curetes, according to Strabo, was given 'em 

* on of their cutting off the Hair before, to prevent the 
A 7. taking hold thereof: the Word being Greek, aufn. 

ben des; the Act of cutting off the Hair; of vibe, 10140. 
Ke ce it from K#e9TE pe, the feeding or educatin 
bk id; by reaſon they are ſaid to have educate 
b Ovid lays, 
an and Diodorus $; 
ling of Darts 6 
116 dbucklen and Pikes: But 


QC. 1. e. they were Prieſts, and 


f what related to Religion, and 
voce DR ups. 


n 


Communication with the Gods but by 


At Florence, they curdle their Milk for the making of 


Hence, as in thoſe Days it was Pee there was hs 
1 ivinatlons and Au- 
2 and the Opefations of Magick; the Curetes paſs d 

r Magicians and Enchanters: To theſe they added the 
Study of the Stars, of Nature, and Poeſy ; and ſo were Phi- 
loſophers, Aſtronomers, Ec. 

Such were the Cureres, and after them the Druids ; with 
this difference, that the Curetes, in the Time of the Fla- 
mens, went to the Wars ; for which reaſon they were arm'd, 
and were wonderfully dextfous in dancing, Cap-a-pe, ſhaking 
their Bucklers and Javelins : From which Action, Pez- 
ron conjectures, they took their Name, Curetes; Curo, in 
the Celtic, being the ſame with the ute, of the Greek. 

According to Kircher, the Curetes were what the Spi- 
rits are among the Cabaliſts, the Powers in Dionyſius, the 
Demons among the Platoniſts, and the Genii among the 
Egyptians. See Dx uon, c. | 

Voſfrus diſtinguiſhes three Kinds of Curztes, thoſe of Eto- 
lia, thoſe of Phrygia, and thoſe of Crete, which were ori- 
ginally derived from the Phrygians. 

The firſt, he ſays, took their Name from #5, tonſure ; 
in regard, from the Time of a Combat wherein the Ene- 
my ſeiz d their long Hair, they always kept it cut: Thoſe 
of Phrygia and Crete, he ſuppoſes were ſo call'd from 25? &, 
young Man; in regard they were young; or becauſe they 
nurs'd Zupiter when he was young. De [dololar. | 

CURFEW, or COURFEU, q. d. Couvre-fet, a Signal 
of Retreat, given in Cities taken in War, c. to advertiſe 
the Inhabitants to go to bed, and not to ſtir out any more. 

The Curfeu- Sell, wherewith the Signal was given, was 
ſometimes hung up as a Puniſhment of Sedition. Paſquier 
ſays, it was call'd Carfen, and Garefeu ; as being intended 
to advertiſe the People to ſecure themſelves from the Rob- 
bers and Debauchees of the Night. 5 

The moſt antient Curfer, was that eſtabliſh'd in England, 


by Milliam the Conqueror; who appointed, under ſevere Pe- 


nalties, that at the ringing of a Bell, at eight a Clock in the 
Evening, every one ſhould put out their Lights, cover, or 
rake up their Fires, and go to bed. 

Whence, to this Day, where a Bell is accuſtom'd to be 
rung about Bed- time, tis call'd Curfeu-Zell. 

URIA, in our antient Cuſtoms, It was uſual for the 
Kings of England to afſemble the Biſhops, Peers, and great 
Men of the Kingdom, to ſome particular Place, at the 
chief Feſtivals in the Lear; and this Aſſembly is call'd, by 
our Hiſtorians, Curia; becauſe there they conſulted about 
the weighty Affairs of the Nation: whence it was ſometimes 
alſo call d, Solennis Curia, Generalis Curia, Auguſtalis Cu- 
ria, and Curia Publica, &c. See Cour. 

Cura adviſare vult, in Law, is a Deliberation, which 
the Court ſometimes takes, before they give Judgment in a 
Cauſe wherein there ſeems to be any Point of Liiculry, 

Cur1a Baronum. See CourT-Baron. 

Cux iA Claudenda, is a Writ that lies againſt him who 
ſhould fence and encloſe Ground, but refuſes or defers to do it. 

CuRiALiras Anglie. See CourTEsY of England. 

Cux iA Militum, a Court fo called; antiently held at Ca- 
risbrook Caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight. Et idem Domi nus 
Willielmus de inſula facere debet ſeffam ad Curiam Domini 
caſtri de Crasbroc, de tribus ſeptimanis in tres ſeptimanas, 
in Curia que vocatur Curia Militum. 

Cura, among the Romans, a Portion or Diviſion of a 
Tribe. See TxaIEE. 

In the Time of Romulus, a Tribe conſiſted of ten Curiæ, 
or a thouſand Men; each Curia being one hundred: That 
Legiſlator made the firſt Diviſion of his People into thirty 
Curie. 

Afterwards, the Word Curia, Curies, or Domus Curia lis, 


became uſed for the Place where each Curia held its Aſſem- 


blies: Hence, Curia paſs'd to the Senate-houſe ; and tis 
hence the Moderns come to uſe the Word Curia, Court, for a 
Place of Juſtice, and for the Judges, Sc. there aſſembled. 
See Coux r. | 

Some derive the Word Curia from Cruor ; for what Rea- 
ſon we ſee not. Varro brings it from Cura, Care, g. d. an 
Aſſembly of People, charg'd with the Care of Publick Af. 
fairs. Others will have the Word come from the Greeks ; 
maintaining, that at Athens they call'd xve:e the Place where 
the Magiſtrate held his Aſſizes, and the People uſed to aſ- 
ſemble : xverz, again, may come from. xup&-, Authority, 
Power ; in regard, it was here the Laws were made, 
Hence alſo, 

CURIO, the Chief, and Prieſt of a Curia. 

Romulus, upon dividing the People into Curiæ, gave each 
Diviſion a Chief, who was to be Prieſt of that Gris, un- 
der the Title of Curio, Curion, and Flamen Curialis. 

His Bufineſs was to provide and officiate at the Sacrifices 
of the Curia, which were call'd Curionia; the Curia fur- 
niſhing him with a Sum of Money on that Conſideration: 
which Penſion or Appointment was call'd Curionium. 

Each 
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Each Diviſion bad the Election of its Curio; but all theſe 


particular Curio's, were under the Direction of a Superior, 
or General, call'd Curio Maximus ; who was the Head of 
the Body; and elected by all the Curio's, aſſembled in the 
Comitia Curiata. | 
All theſe Inftitutions were ſet a-foot by Romulus; and con- 
firm'd by Numa, as Hulicarnaſſæus relates it. Goodwin will 
have two Curio's in each Curia. : 

CURIOSUS, Curious, an Officer of the Roman Empire, 
during the Emperors of the middle Age. 

The Curio// were Perſons appointed to have an Eye that 
there were no Frauds, and Malverſations committed; parti- 
cularly no Abuſes in what related to the Poſts, the Roads, 
Sc. and to give Intelligence to the Court of what paſs d in 
the Provinces. 3 

This made them People of Importance; and put em in 
a Condition of doing more harm than they prevented: on 
which account, Honorius caſhier'd 'em, at leaſt in ſome 


Parts of the Empire, Anno 415. | 
hat we call Controllers: 


The Curiaſ came pretty near to w ‚ 
They had their Name from Cura, Care; Qucd Curis agen- 


dis & erectionibus curſus publici inſpiciendis operam darent. 
CURLING Stuff, in Joinery. See Cross-G6R AIN'D Stuff. 


CURNOCK, a Meaſure of Corn, containing four Buſnels. 
See Mrzasvatx, and Busntr. 


CURRANTS, a Kind of little Raifins, or dried Grapes, of 


different Colours ; black, white, or red ; of the fize of or- 
dinary Gooſeberries, brought from ſeveral Places of the Ar- 
chipelago, and among others, from the Iſthmus of Corinth; 
whence their Name. | 

They muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large Maſles ; 
and care be taken that the little Spaniſh Currants ben't 
foiſted in their room. When made up in Bales, they may 
keep two or three Years, without ſtirring, or giving em Air. 

Their uſe is in ſeaſoning ſeveral Viands, and in \ — me- 
dicinal Compoſitions ; where they ſerve in lieu of Raiſins. 

Sir George Wheeler's account of theſe Fruit, and the man- 
ner of preparing 'em is very curious. 

The Ifland of Zant, he obſerves, is the chief Place 

whence the Currants are brought: the Morea, or the Iſth- 
mus of Corinth, which was antiently the principal Plantation, 
and whence the Zatins denominate em Uve Corinthiace, 
now, produces no more; as having been much neglected: 
the R of the Turks not allowing large Veſſels to en- 
ter the Gulf, to take em off their Hands. 
They don't grow on Buſhes, like our Gooſeberries, tho 
that be the common Opinion; but on Vines, like other 
Grapes ; except that the Leaves are ſomewhat thicker, and 
the V. ſomewhat ſmaller : They have no Stone; and, 
in this Country, are all red, or rather black. | | 

Ivy gather em in Auguſt, diſpoſe em in Beds on the 
Ground till they be dry, clean em, and lay em up in Ma- 
gazines, which the Natives call Seraglio's ; pouring them 
in at a Hole, till the Magazine be full. They cling fo faſt 
together by their own weight, that they are forc'd to be dug 
out with Iron Inſtruments. 

To barrel em for ſending abroad, they have People who 
greaſe their Feet and Legs, and tread 'em cloſe, that they 
may ow the better. They are fold for about 12 Crowns 
the thouſand Weight ; and pay as much Cuſtom to the State 
of Venice. 

Zant produces enough yearly to load five or fix Veſſels; 
Cephalonia three or four; and the other Iſlands one. The 
Evgliſh have a Factory at Zaut; the Dutch two or three 
Merchants, and the French one : the Engliſh conſuming 
more than fix times the Quantity that both France and Hol- 
land do together. 

Thoſe of Zant know but little of the uſe we make of em; 
being perſuaded they only ſerve in dying of Cloth ; and be- 
ing entirely ignorant of the Luxury of Chriſtmas Pyes, Pud- 
dings, Ec. X 

CURRANT, or COURANT Money, good Money, or 
that which paſſes in Commerce from one to another. See 
CovranrT. . 

Sukk aur, Curranto, a ſort of running French Dance: 
Alſo a Muſical Air in triple Time. See CouRANT. 

CURRENT, in Hydrography, a Stream, or Flux of Wa- 
ter in any certain Direction. See River, and Wave. 

Currents, in the Sea, are either Natural and General, as 
arifing from the diurnal Rotation of the Earth on its Axis ; 
or Accidental, and Particular, caus'd by the Waters being 
driven againſt Promontories, or into Gulphs and Straights ; 
where, wanting room to ſpread, they are driven back, and 
thus diſturb the ordinary Flux of the Sea. See SEA, FLVx, &c. 

The Currents are ſo violent under the Equator, where 
the Motion of the Earth is the greateſt, that t ey carry Veſ- 
ſels very ſpeedily from 
prevent theit return the ſame way : fo that Ships are forc'd 
to run as far as the 4oth Degree of Latitude, to find a Paſ- 
ge into Europe. 

In the Straights of Gibraltar, the Currents almoſt con- 
ſtantly drive to the Eaſtward, and carry Ships into the Me- 
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Africa to America; but abſolutely ded, that the lower the Baſket was let down, t 


diterranean : They are uſually, 
way in St. George's Channel, Re ** drives, * 
8 of the Sea in the Straights of e ud U 
uted to two contrary Currents fetring in Seay, bag 
South, and the other from the North 8 dne from th 
Con xzurs, with reſpect to Navigation, m 
certain progreſſive Motions of the Water of the oa defy, 
Places, either quite down to the Bottom, or to m fe 
terminate depth ; by which a Ship may hap rc 
forward more ſwiftly, or retarded in her 23 de Carry 
to the Direction or — of the Current e 
againſt the Courſe or Way of the Ship, See N A vich d 
The Buſineſs of Currents making a confiderahy, Wi 
in Navigation; the way they ſet, ' together ar Arich 
Strength, is to be carefully obſerv'd.: this ſome rag the 
Ripplings of the Water, and by the driving of * 


They firſt fix their Boat, by throwing out 2 ..: 
Piece X Wood, with a piece of Lead falten'g x + ly 
the Stem of the Boat with a Cord ; 'and letting it ry 
Fathom, or more; or, ſometimes, by a Kettle 1 d b 
Bowl, and ſunk, as the other. | the 

By either of theſe means, the Boat is brou ht to ride 
n which done, the Log is caſt over, the Gli — 
and as the Log. line veers out, the Drift of the Los k 
with the Compaſs. See Los-Linx. 80 

This ſhews whether there be any Current, or none a 


if any, which way it ſets, and at what rate it drive, : b 


ſerving, however, to add ſomething to the Drift, 6 the 


' Boat's Drift; for tho ſhe a pear to ſtand ſtill, yet, in reality 


ſhe is found to move. This Addition Experience has thy 
determin'd ; if the Line ſhe ride by be 60 Fathom, a thin 
Part of the Drift to be added; it 80 Fathom, a four, 

J 


if 100, a fifth. 
If a Ship fail along the Direction of a Current, 'tis 6, 


dent the Velocity of the Current muſt be added to tha d 
the Veſſel : If her Courſe be directly againſt the Cyrrey 
it muſt be ſubtracted; if ſhe ſail athwart the Currey, he 
Motion will be compounded with that of the Current; ay 
her Velocity augmented or retarded, according to the 4. 
gle of her Direction, with that of the Direction of the Cyr. 
rent; i. e. ſhe will proceed in the Diagonal of the tug 
Lines of Direction, and will deſcribe or paſs thro that Dis 
gonal in the ſame Time wherein ſhe would have deſcibd 
either of the Sides, by the ſeparate Forces. See Couroyi- 
T10N of Motion. 

To determine a Ship's Conrſe and Diſtance, ſailing olliquly 
with, or againſt a Current. Spas, v. g. ſhe fails N. E. 
110 Miles, in a Current which ſets S. W. zo Miles in the 
ſame Time : To ſolve the Problem geometrically ; ſet of 4 
Points from N towards E, (Tab. Navigation, Fig. 15.) and 
draw A C equal to 110 Miles; from C draw CB, parallel 
to the Line NNE, and equal to 30 Miles: Laſtiy, dus 
AB, which will be the Ship's true Courſe and Diſtance. 

To find which Trigonometrically. In the . ABC 
there are given AC 110, BC zo, and the Angle C, 22730 
then, AC ＋: AC - BC: : r, AB: , 5B—A. Tha 
is, as the Sum of A C and B C, vis. 140, is to thei 
Difference 80 :: ſo is the Tangent of 78“ 45 to the Ian 
gent of 10 49. Hence her true Courſe appears to be N.E 
72, 56' Eafterly. For her Diſtance ; as the Sine of the at 
gle A, 7 56', is to the Drift of the Current BC, zo, ſo 
the Sine of the Angle at C 22% 307 to the Diſtance run, 5, 


two Miles, Sec CovursE. 3 
Under-Cunxk EN TS. Dr. Halley makes it highly probadle 


that in the Downs, in the Straights of Gibraltar, &c. wes 


is an Under-Current, whereby as much Water is care 
out, as is brought in by the „ Current. 1 
This he argues from the 175 between the North an 
South Foreland, where it runs Tide and Half. Tide, 1.4 
is either Ebb or Flood in that Part of the Downs, ** 
Hours ere it is ſo off at Sea: A certain Sign, that tho e 
Tide of Flood runs aloft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs 1 * 
foot, i. e. cloſe by the Ground ; and fo at the Tide o 


it will low under-foot. : 
This he confirms by an Experiment in the Baltic = 
which he receiv'd from an able Seaman preſent at the 1 
it: Being there, then, with one of the Kings Prigatres = 
went with their Pinnace into the Mid-Stream, wt ck 

carried violently by the Current, Soon after that ** 

a Baſket with a large Cannon-Bullet, to à certain J 
Water, which gave check to the Boat's Motion; * * 
ing it ſtill lower and lower, the Boat was dri ven r 
the Windward, againſt the 2pper Current : the * 
aloft, not being above four or five Fathom top: 2 
the Under-Current was found. Gr that ul 
From this Principle, tis eaſy to account b Curt 
Draught of Water continually pouring 1n with t 0 de 
out of the Atlantic into the Mediterranesn, „ bu: 
et 


Straights of Gibraltar; a Paſſage about 20 Mü je, 
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i f the Water along the Coaſts 

without . — — voor of the Lands, which 
bath» | | | 

f o« i TOS, in our antient Writers, the Year, or 
| 05 of a r — Dominice incarnationis qua- 
Aan eſt nis & quinquies, quints luſtris & tribus cur- 
wor gun, the Year 1028 3 for four times fifty makes 
iculis, 100 and five times two hundred makes one thou; 


are twenty five Years, and three Curriculi 


three Years URRYING, a Method of prepa- 
"CURRYING wy a Tallow; which raiſes on the Hair, 


ho there is alſo a Kind of curried Leather 


| f LEATHER. 

jthout Cn fa Preparation, and puts the Leather in 
to b for — Saddles, Harneſs, Oc. It is 

Condition 2is'd on Sheep, Calf, and Cows-Skins, 


bo differ from the Curriers in this, That they 


ape Colours on the Fleſh-fide ; the Curriers on the 


Pr. 
| * r of currying in black, with the Grain. 


here are four Caſes : Either the Skins are put 

T gy Mah Sides 4 or Oil is us'd, in lieu of Tallow, 
b \ Fleſh-fide ; or Tallow is us'd alone on the Hair-fide, 
8 ther; or Tallow is us d on both Sides, 


- the only way uſed for Sheep; and the two laſt are 
ks fo Cow and Bullock : 


8 
NR. A in black; The Skin, coming from the Tan- 


r is wet ſeveral times with a Broom, roll'd and trod 
nder. ſoot to make it tractable, drain'd, and as much of the 
maining Fleſh as poſſible taken off with the Knife; buy 
the Air till half dry, then wet and trampled again, an 
10 done, tis rub'd over with a Pummel, or Call, having 
Niches in manner of Teeth, to render it ſtill more pliant; 
8 ſing d with Straw, to prepare it to receive the TLallow; 
hich is applied, boiling hot, on both Sides. | 
The Skin is then fing'd a ſecond time, laid four Hours in 
Veſſel of freſh Water, trampled, and work'd a ſecond 
ime with the Pummel on each fide, and ſtoutly drain'd ; 
meer'd over with its firſt black, made of Galls and Ferailles, 
joil'd in Beer-agre, or ſour Beer; half dry'd, ſtretch'd on 
Table, and the Grain beat down with a flat Iron Inftru- 
nent, drawn over it from place to place. 
lt now receives its ſecond black, made of Galls, Copperas, 
and Gum Arabic; when dry, and ſtretch'd on a Table, tis 
meer d over with Beer-agre ; then folded from Corner to 
omer, and the Pummel drawn over it to cut the Grain, 
Irſt on the Hair-fide, then on the Fleſh-fide ; the laſt with 
Pummel of Cork : The Beer hanging in it is taken out 
jth a Hair Torch, boil'd in Hatter's Lie; and the Skin 
fallen d to the Table, and clean'd with the Iron Inſtrument 
aboremention'd, and again wip'd with a piece of worſted 
docking. The Skin is now brighten'd, on the H air-fide, 
ya Lultre of Barberries, to prepare it to receive its laſt Grain. 
The Grain, we already obſerv'd, is begun, by folding the 
kin, the Hair-fide inwards, ſeveral ways: to finiſh it, tis 
igain folded, after its firſt Luſtre, two ways; firſt from Cor- 
cr to Corner, a little ſlanting; then a-croſs, i. e. firſt di- 
retly, or from Eye to Eye, then from Head to Tail. 
Ide Grain thus effected, the laſt Luſtre, which makes 
Is laſt Preparation, is given; compos'd of Gum Arabic, 
barlick, Beer Vinegar, and Flanders Size, boil'd together 
ud applied cold. See Lus TAE. . ; 
Calf Hein, in black, is prepared much after the ſame man- 
er; tho begun differently. After wetting, taking off as 
much of the Fleſh remaining as poſſible, and Broth z 
10 pounce the Fleſh-fide with a hard rough Pounce- 
the CONS wy nw {ſmooth and gentle; then give 
* | mmel, put in the Tallow : the reſt as 


Deep Skins, in black. What theſe have peculiar in their 
my A non, is, that they are firſt ſtretch'd on a Table to get 
det, trod ure, or Tan wherewith they are loaden ; then 
they n under-foot, and Tallow added on the Hair-fide : 
the W m—_ wet, again trod, firetch'd on the Table, and 
repaſy had out with the Pummel ;. then black'd, 
nder * . on * we dried, and all the 
nequalit ; wi bs 
ting Infrument ; , I 2 4 a flat, round, cut 
br Ball, or that without any Grain, made of Cows 
© former Tiber, differs a little in its Preparation from 
e Pur) he Skins being wet, trod, and paſs'd under 
| the Fleſh is taken off z the reſt as in the firſt 


_ that the Tallow be applied on both 
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laid on, till the Hair-fide be quite 


Leather, om of 2 not unlike that of Morocco, 
lo 


Sides as thick as pdſlible : being now ies d i » tet 
trod, frized, and black d the firſt — z the — black | i 
ſmooth. After receiving 


reſs'd between two Tables ; 


their two Luſtres, they are 
Je 'em in any manner during 


without having plaited or fol 
the whole Preparation. | | | 

CURSITOR, an Officer or Clerk belonging to the Court 
of Chancery, who maketh out original Writs, See Cu an- 
cxay, and Wair. {Tags 

"Theſe are alſo called Clerks of the Courſe ; and are 24 in 
Number: making a Corporation of — To each 
of dem are allotted ſeveral Shires; in which Shires they 
make out ſuch original Writs as are by the Subje& requir d. 

CURSOR, a Piece, little Ruler, or Label of Braſs; 
divided like a Line of Sines, and ſliding in a Groove, or 
Notch, along the middle of another Label, or Ruler, fepre- 
ſenting the Horizon, and always at right Angles to it. | 
It is uſed in the Analemma. See ANALEMMA, 

Cunsonx is alſo uſed for a Point ſcrew'd on the Beami- 
Compaſs ; and which may be moved, or ſlidden along the 


Beam thereof, for the ſtriking of greater or leſs Circles. See 


Seam-Cour Ass. 

CURTAILING, in the Manage, the Docking, or cutting 
off a Horſe's Tail, See Docxins. | 3 

The Practice of Curtailing is no where in vogue ſo much 
as in Exgland; it being a popular Opinion, that the cutting 
off the Tail renders the Horſe's Chine or Back the ſtronger, 
and more able to bear Burdens : which ſeems warranted by 
Experience. 

he Amputation is uſually made between the fourth and 
fifth Joints of the Tail; a Ligature being firſt ty'd tight 
about the Place, to prevent the Flux of Blood ; and the raw 
Stump. afterwards ſear'd up with a hot Iron, till the Extre- 
mities of the Veſſels be all ſtop'd. 

CURTAIN, or COURTINE, in Fortification, that Part 
of a Wall, or Rampart, which is between two Baſtions ; or 
which joins the Flanks thereof. See Rameant, and Bas- 
TION. 

It is uſually border'd with a Parapet five Foot high; be- 
hind which the Soldiers ſtand to fire upon the Covert Way, 
and into the Moat, _ | 

Befiegers ſeldom carry on their Attacks againſt the Cur- 
tain ; becauſe it is the beſt flanked of any Part. See FLanx. 

Du Cange derives the Word Curtain = the Latin Cor- 
tina, quaſi minor Cortis, a little Country Court, inclos'd with 
Walls: He ſays, it was in Imitation hereof, that they gave 
this Name to the Walls and Parapets of Cities, which incloſe 
'em like Courts: He adds, that the Curtains of Beds take 
their Name from the ſame Origin; that Cortis was the 
Name of the General's, or Prince's Tent ; and that thoſe 
who guarded it were call'd Cortinarii and Curtiſani. 

CURTATE Diſtance, in Aſtronomy, the Diſtance of a 
Planet's Place from the Sun, reduced to the Ecliptick; or, 


the Interval between the Sun, and that Point where a Per- 


pendicular let fall from the Planet, meets with the Ecliptic. 
See PrAck, and DisTANCE. 1 2 

CURTATION, the Interval between a Planet's Diſtance 
from the Sun, and the, Curtate Diſtance. See PLANET. 

From the preceding Article, tis eaſy to find the Curtate 
Diſtance ; whence the manner of conſtructing Tables of 
Curtations is obvious. ; 

The Quantity of Inclination, Reduction, and Curtation of 
a Planet, depending on the Argument of the Latitude ; Ke- 
pler, in his Rhudolphin Tables, reduces the Tables of em 
all into one, under the Title of Tabule Latitudinari&. 

CURTESY. See CouxrEsv. 

CURTICONE, in Geometry, a Cone whoſe top is cut 
off by a Plane parallel to its Baſis ; call'd alſo Truncated 
Cone. See TRUNCATED. 

CURVATURE of 4 Line, is its Bending, or Flexure ; 
whereby it becomes a Curve, of ſuch peculiar Properties. 
See LINE, and Cuk vx. 

Thus, the Curvature of the Circle is ſuch, as that all Points 
of the Periphery are equally diſtant from one Point within, 
called the Centre. | 

The Curvatures of different Circles, are to one another 
reciprocally as their Radii. See CI RcLR. 

URVE, in Geometry, a Line, wherein the ſeveral 
Points it conſiſts of tend ſeveral ways, or are poſited towards 
different Quarters. See Line. | 

In this Senſe, the Word is uſed in oppoſition to a ſtrait 
Line ; whoſe ſeveral Points are poſited towards the ſame 

uarter. | 
3 Figures terminated with Lines of the firſt Property, 
are called Curvilinear Figures ; in oppoſition to thoſe termi- 
nated with the latter, call'd Rectilinear Figure. See Rxc- 
TILINEAR, and FicGuRs. 

The Doctrine of Curves, and of the Figures and Solids 
generated from them, conſtitute what we call the Higher 
Geometry. See GromtTRy. | 

In a Curve, the Line AD, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 51.) 


biſſecting the parallel Lines MM, is call'd the . 
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If che Lines be equidiſtant, and it cut em at right Angles, 
it is call'd the Axis; and the Point A, whence the Diame- 
ter is drawn, is call'd the Vertex. See DIAMETER, Axis, 


and VERTEX.” . 
The equidiſtant Lines MM are call'd Orainates, or Ap- 


plicates; and their Halves, P M, Semiordinates. See On- 

DIN Ark, and SERMIOR DIN ATE. | 
The Portion of the Diameter A P, between the Vertex, 

or other fix'd Point, and an Ordinate, is call'd the Aſciſſe. 


See A E. 
"And the Concours of all the Diameters, the Centre. See 


CznTtae. | ; ; 
Curves are diſtinguiſh'd into Algebraic, frequently with 
Des Curtes call'd Geometrical; and Tranſtendental, called 


by the ſame Cartes, &c. Mechanical Curves. | 
Algebraical Cuxvxs, are thoſe wherein the Relation of 


the Abſcifſes AP, AP, AP, to the Semiordinates MP, 
MP, MP, may be expreſs'd by an Algebraical Equation. 
See EQuvar10N. 

Suppoſe, v. g. in a Circle, (Fig. 52.) A B=4, AP==x, 
PM=y; then will PB==a—wx ; conſequently, as PM. 
AP, PBy'=ax—x*. Or, ſuppoſe PC x, AC a, PM 
=y; then will MC'=P C'=PM* ; chat is, 4 — * . 

Note, Thoſe are alſo call'd Algebraic Curves, which are 
of a determinate Order; ſo, as that the Equation always 
continues the ſame in the ſeveral Points of the Curve. 

Moſt Authors, after Des Cartes, call Algebraic Curves, 
Geometrical ones; as admitting none elſe into the Conſtruc- 
tion of Problems; nor, conſequently, into Geometry. But 
TVolfins, from Sir J. Newton, and M. Leibnita, is of ano- 
ther Opinion; and thinks, that in the Conſtruction of a 
Problem, one Curve is not to be preferr'd to another, for its 
being defin'd by a more fimple Equation, but for its being 
more eafily deſcrib'd. See PROBLEM. | 

A Tranſtendental Cux vx, is that which can't be defin'd 
by an Algebraic Equation. | 

Theſe Curves, Des Cartes, &c. call Mechanical ones ; 
and under that Notion exclude em out of Geometry: But 
Newton and Leibnitz, for the Reaſon abovemention'd, are 
of another Opinion. Indeed, Zeibnitz has found a new 
Kind of Equations, which, he calls Tranſcendental Equa- 
tions; whereby even Tranſcendental Curves, and thoſe 
which are not of any determinate Order, i. e. which don't 
continue the ſame in all the Points of the Curve, may be 
deſin d. Act. Erudit. hou: A. 1684. p. 234. 

Algebraic Curves of the ſame Kind or Order, are thoſe 
who Equations riſe to the ſame Dimenſion. See ORDER. 

Geometrical Lines being defined by the Relation between 
the Ordinates and Abſcifles, or (which is the ſame, by the 
Number of Points wherein they may be cut by a right Line) 
are well diſtinguiſh'd into zo Kings or Orders: In which 
view, Lines of the firſt Order will be right Lines; and thoſe 
of the ſecond or quadratic Order will be Curves, viz. Conic 
Sections. 2 | : 

Now, a Curve of the firſt Kind is the ſame with a Line 
of the ſecond, (a right Line not being number'd among 
Curves) and a Curve of the ſecond Kind, the ſame with a 
Line of the third. Thus, Gurves of the firſt Kind, are 
thoſe whoſe Equation riſe to two Dimenfions ; if they riſe 
to three, the Curves are of the ſecond Kind ; if to four, of 
the third, E9c. 

Thus, e. g. the Equation for a Circle is, y* = 4 x— x7, 
or a*—x*=y*, A Circle, therefore, is a Curve of the 
firſt Kind. 

Again, a Curve of the firſt Kind, is that defined by the 
Equation a e and a Curve of the ſecond Kind, that 
defined by the Equation a* x=9%. See CinxcrE. 

For the various Curves of the firſt Kind, and their Pro- 
gerties, ſee Cox ic Sections. 

For Curves of the ſecond Kind, Sir J. Newton has a diſ- 
tint Treatiſe, under the Title of Euumeratio linearum ter- 
z11 ordinis. 

Curves of the ſecond and other higher Kinds, he obſerves, 
have Parts, and Properties fimilar to thoſe of the firſt : 
Thus, as the Conc Sections have Diameters and Axes; the 
Lines cut or biſſected by theſe, are call'd Ordinates; and the 
Interſection of the Curve and Diameter, the Vertex : So, in 
Curves of the ſecond Kind, any two parallel right Lines be- 
ing drawn ſo as to meet the Curve in three Points : a right 
Line cutting theſe Parallels, fo, as that the Sum of the two 
Parts between the Secant and the Cyrve on one fide, is equal 
ro the third Part terminated by the Curve on the = 
fide, will cut, in the ſame manner, all other right Lines 

rallel to theſe, and that meet the Curve in three Points, 
7. e. ſo, as that the Sum of the two Parts on one fide, will 
be ſtill equal to the third Part on the other fide. 

Theſe three Parts, therefore, thus equal, may be call'd 
Ordinates, or Applicates ; the Secant the Diameter; and 
where it cuts the Ordinates at right Angles, the Avis: The 
Interſection of the Diameter and the Curve, the Vertex : 
and the Concourſe of the two Diameters, the Centre; and 
the Concourſe of all the Diameters, the General Centre, 


Again, as a Hyperbola of the 6 8 | 
ww, that of 4h; nd has — _ has two ge. 
Ge. and as the Parts of any right Tin bel het 
Hyperbola and its two Aſymptotes are 8 Ween te 
ſo, in Hyperbolas of the ſecond Kind ale lor either ü 
ting the Curve and its three Aſymptotes in Hit Line 3 
the Sum of the two Parts of that right Lic three Poing 
any two Aſymptotes the ſame way to ty, > *%d ing 
Curve, is equal to the third Part, exten 3 Point of th 
Aſymptote, the contrary way to the third Font en * 
See As TMP TO TE, HyBERBOLA, £9, it of the Cure 
Again, as in other Conic Sections, not 
Square of the Ordinate, 5. e. the Rectan Farabolicy, the 
nates, drawn to contrary Parts of the Dian of the Ont 
Rectangle of the Parts of the Diameter n u to the 
Vertices of an Ellipfis or Hyperbola, as a ęiy nated at th 
the Latus Rectum, is to that Part of the Di. Line, cally 
lies between the Vertices, and is call'd the 2 which 
m: So, in Curves of the ſecond Kind 3 | 
the Parallelopiped under the three Ordinates i, Parabolj 
rallelopiped under the Parts of the Diameter e to the R. 
Ordinates and the three Vertices of the Figu wy 


Ratio : wherein, if there be taken three right — ory 
t 


the Figure, each to each; then thoſe three Ae Lan 
J 


be call'd the Latera Recta of the Figu 
the Diameter between the Vertices, wa 8 _ 

And, as in a Conic Parabola, which has on! — N 
to one and the ſame Diameter, the Rectangle N 
Ordinates, is equal to the Rectangle under the Par 44 
Diameter cut off at the Ordinates and Vertex, and 4 
right Line call'd the Latus Rectum: 80, in Curves ＋ 
ſecond Kind, which have _ two Vertices to the td * 
meter; the Parallelopiped under three Ordinates, is « i 
the qiowy — under two Parts of the Diamers : 
off at the Ordinates and the two Vertices, and a given Bey 
Line, which may therefore be call'd the Zarns Taff. 
ſum. See LArus; ſee alſo PARA BOTLA. 1 

Further, as in the Conic Sections, where two Parallels ten 
minated on each fide by a Curve, are cut by two Parallel 
terminated on each fide by a Curve; the firlt by the third, 
and the ſecond by the fourth: the Rectangle of the Pang 
of the firſt, is to the Rectangle of the Parts of the ſecond 
as that of the ſecond is to that of the fourth: 80 when 

four ſuch right Lines occur in a Curve of the ſecond Kind 
each in three Points; the Parallelopiped of the Parts of the 
firſt, will be to that of the Parts of the ſecond, as that of 
the ſecond to the Parts of the fourth. See Sgcriox 

Laſtly, the Legs of Curves, both of the firſt, ſecond, and 
higher Kinds, are either of the Parabolic or Hyyerbolic 
Kind: an Hyperbolic Leg, being that which approacheg 
infinitely towatds ſome Aſymptote; a Parabolic, that which 
has no Aſymptote. See AsYMeToOTE. 

Theſe Legs are beſt diſtinguiſn'd by their Tangents ; for 
if the Point of Contact go off to an infinite Dittance, the 
Tangent of the Hyperbolic Leg, will coincide with the A 
ſymptote ; and that of the Parabolic Leg, recede infinitely, 
and vaniſh. The Aſymptote, therefore, of any Leg, is 
found by ſeeking the Tangent of that Leg to a Point init 
ly diſtant ; and the Bearing of an infinite Leg, is found by 


ſeeking the Poſition of a right Line parallel to the Tangent, 


when the Point of Contact is infinitely remote: for this Lins 
tends the ſame way towards which the infinite Leg is d 


rected. 
Reduction of Cuxvxs of the ſecond Kind. 


Sir J. Newton reduces all Curves of the ſecond Kind t 
four Caſes of Equation : In the firſt, the Relation betweel 
the Ordinate and Abſcifſe, making the Abſciſſe 2, and tho 
Ordinate y, aſſumes this form æ y y Tegan brut 
cx +24. In the ſecond Caſe, the 8 aſſumes this 
form xy=ax* +bx* +cx +4. In the third Caſe, the 
Equation is yy =a x*+bx* +cx 4, In the fourth, the 
Equation is of this form, y =ax* D c 


Enumeration of the Cux vxs of the ſecond Kind. 


Under theſe four Caſes, the ſame Author brings 4 ul 
Number df different Forms of Curves, to which he gives 
different Names. | | 0 

A Hyperbola lying wholly in the Angle of the 2 
totes, like a Conic Hyperbola, he calls an Inſcribed. Jp 
bola ; that which cuts the Aſymptotes, and _ the 
Parts cut off within its own Periphery, a Cir ne 7 


perbola; that, one of whoſe infinite Legs is in hole Legs 


other circumſcrib'd, he calls Ambiginal; res Way, 


look towards each other, and are directed Niven 
Converging; that where they look contrary 14 % 
ing; that where they are convex different ways, hay” 
that applied to its Aſymptote, with a concave ba — 
diverging Legs, Conchoidal; that which cuts hy” 
with contrary Flexures, and is produced each we} , cus its 


trary Legs, Anguineous, or Snake-like ; that W "Conjugate 
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hich from the Im bility of its two 


WW roperbolic Legs, 
T Hyperbolic erbola redundant. 
e — FHP which he enumerates under 


including a Triangle. 
ſting of three Hype 
another ambigonal, with an Oval; 


nother ae; the third 33 3 the fourth 
kene fifth and fixth Pure; the ſeventh and eighth 
, the laſt Anguineal. : 
— 12 redundant H bolas, having only one 
5 The firſt Oval, the ſecond Nodated, the third 
Piuwerer * ie urch Pointed, the fifth, fixth, ſeventh, 
© wy Pure; the ninth and tenth Cruciform ; the 
SD d twelfth Conchoigal. 
ire redundant Hyperbolas with three Diameters. 
= are redundant Hyperbolas, with three Aſymptotes 


rbolas, one inſcribed, 


WT 


redundant Parabolas, whoſe Aſymptotes in- 

: —＋ the ſecond, of the — # eighth; 
nd fourth, of the ninth; the fifth is form'd of 
* £74 and ſeventh of the redundant Hyperbolas, with one 
P the fixth, of the fixth and ſeventh ; the ſeventh, 
th and ninth ; the eighth, of the tenth and ele- 

ch; the ninth, of the twelfth and thirteenth : All which 
ons are effected, by diſtinguiſhing the Triangle 
mprehended between the Aſymptotes, till it vaniſh into a 
5 are defective Parabolas, having no Diameters : The 
£4 Oval, the ſecond Nogated, the third Cuſpidated, the 
dur Pointed, the fifth Pure. ; ; | 
Seven are deſective Hyperbolas, having Diameters : The 
t and ſecond Comchoidal, with an Oval; the third Noda- 
bed, the fourth Cuſpidared, which is the Ciſſoid of the An- 
ients ; the fifth and fixth, Pointed; the ſeventh Pure. 
geren are Parabolic Hyperbolas, having Diameters: The 
Grt Oval, the ſecond Nodated, the third Cuſpidated, the 
hurt Pointed, the fifth Pure, the fixth Cruciform, the 
ſeventh Anguineons. MW 128 
Four are Parabolic Hyperbolas. Four are Hyperboliſms 
of the Hyperbola, Three Hyperbolas of the Ellipfis. Two 
Hyperboliſms of the Parabola. | 

Five are diverging Parabolas : one, a Trident ; the ſe- 
cond Oval, the third Nodated, the fourth Pointed, the fifth 
Cuſidated ; (this is Neal's Parabola, uſually called the Se- 
micubic Parabola :) the fixth, Pure. 

Laſtly, one commonly call'd the Cubic Parabola. 


Organical Deſcription of theſe Cur ves. 


iſt, If two Angles given in Magnitude, PAD, PBD, 
(Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 53.) revolve round Poles given in 

fition, A and B; and their Legs, AP, BP, with their 
vint of Concourſe, P, paſs over another right Line: The 
other two Legs AD, BD, with their Point of Concourſe 
D, will deſcribe a Conic Section paſſing thro! the Poles A B: 
Unleſs that Line happen to paſs. thro either of the Poles 
A B; or unleſs the Angles BAD and ABD vaniſh to- 
_ in which Caſes, the Point will deſcribe a right 

ine, 

:dly, Now, if the Legs, A P, BP, by their Point of Con- 
courſe, P, thus deſcribe a Conic Section paſſing thro* one of 
the Poles, A; the other two, AD, BD, with their Point 
of Concourſe D, will deſcribe a Curve of the ſecond Kind, 
ping thro* the other Pole B, and having a double Point in 
* Pole A: Unleſs the Angle BAD, AB D, vaniſh 
N in which Caſe, the Point D vill deſcribe another 

f Section, paſſing thro* the Pole A. 
* j, If the Conic Section deſcrib'd by the Point P, paſs 
= neither of the Poles A B; the Point D will deſcribe 
which q of the ſecond or third Kind, having a double Point : 
oe ouble Point will be found in the Concourſe of the 
Ap s Legs AD, BD: When the two Angles BAP, 
» 7aniſh together, the Curve deſcribed will be of the 


ſecond King when the Angles B ; 
ther; otherwi ( f : thi 5 8 A D, A B D, vaniſh ro 


Poin 


Diameter; 
'f the eigh 


mz, S: when the right Line paſſes thro an infinitely 
the Concourſe of two Parts of a Curve, 
ti 8 each other, and uniting in a Cuſp. Some- 
right Line, even, only cuts the Curve in one 
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ne to a common Point z the firſt form'd of the any ſeven Points of the Curve to be deſcribed ; as, v. g. A, 


Kina, having two other double 


CUR 


Point; as in Ordinates of the Curteſſan and Cubic Þ 
Bola, &c. In which Caſe, we muſt — rpc Lines 


| paſting thro two other Points of a Curve, placed, as it 


were, at an infinite diſtance: Now theſe coincident Interſec- 
tions, whether at a finite or infinite Diſtance, make what 
we call double Point. | 


Geneſis of Curxvzs of the ſecond Order by Shadows. 


If the Shadows of Figures be projected on an infinite 
Plane, illumin'd by a lucid Point; the Shadows of Conic 
Sections will fill be Conic Sections; thoſe of Curves of the 
ſecond Kind, will be Curves of the ſecond Kind ; thoſe of 
the third Kind, Curves of the third Kind, &9c. 

And as a Curve, in projecting a Shadow, generates all the 
Conic Sections; ſo, the five diverging Parabolas, with their 
Shadows, 1 and exhibit all other Curves of the ſe- 
cond Kin 

And in this manner may a Train of the /{mple Curves of 
other Kinds be found, which ſhall form all the other Curves 


of the ſame Kind, by their Shadows projected from a lucid 
Point, upon a Plane. | 


Deſcription of Curves of the ſecond Order, having 
aouble Points. | 


Theſe are all deſcrib'd from ſeven given Points, whereof 
one is the double Point it ſelf : Thus, let there be given 


B, C, D, E, E, G, (Tab. Analyſis, Fig. 54.) whereof A is 
the double Point : join the Point A, and any other two 
Points, v. g. B and C; and let the Angle CAB of the Tri- 
angle A BC, revolve about its Vertex A ; and another of 
the Angles ABC, about its Vertex B. And when the 
Point of Concourſe C, of the Legs A C, BC, is 8 
applied to the four other Points D, E, E, G, let the Concourſe 
: 77 A Legs AB and BA, fall on the four Points 

Thro' thoſe four Points, and the fifth A, deſcribe a Conic 
Section; and ler the foremention'd Angles CAB, CBA, fo 
revolve, as that the Point of Concourſe of the Legs A B, 
BA, may paſs over that Conic Section; and the Concourſe 
of the other Legs AC, BC, will deſcribe the propoſed Curve. 


Uſe of theſe Cuxvxs in the Conſtruction of Equations. 


The uſe of Curves in Geometry, is by means of the In- 
terſections thereof, to ſolve Problems. See ConsTrucrion. 

Suppoſe, v. g. Tes _ 22 conſtruct rk 2 7 22 Di- 
menſions, as x9 * c x* Ter * 4 
+ h x+r =0; where 5, c, 4, &c. fignify any given * Su 
tities affected with the Signs and : afſume an Equation 
to a 12 ＋ 1 x*=y; 74 = 25 . wri- 
ting y * will come out y 4 ＋ CA 
er LA my -F +gz* + HTR; an Equation pa 
another Curve of the ſecond Kind, where m or F may be 
aſſum'd or annulled. And by the Deſcriptions and Interſec- 
tions of theſe Curves will be * the Roots of the Equa- 
tion to be conſtrufted. Tis ſufficient to deſcribe the Cubi- 
cal Parabola once. ; ; 

If the Equation to be conſtructed, by omitting the two 
laſt Terms h x and k, be reduced to ſeven Dimenfions ; the 
other Curve, by expunging m, will have the double Point 
in the beginning of the Abſcifle, and may be eafily de- 
ſcrib'd as above: If it be reduced to fix Dimenfions, by 
— the three! laſt, taking gæ + hx +k ; the other 
Curve, by expunging f, will become a Conic Section: and 
if, by omitting the three laſt Terms, the Equation be re- 
duced to three Dimenſions, we ſhall fall on Dr. Wallis's Con- 
ſtruction by the Cubic Parabola and right Line. 

Refification of a Curves, is the finding of a right Line 
equal to a Curve. For the Praxis hereof, ſee Rxcriri- 
CATION of Curves. | 

Quadrature o a Curve, the finding of the Area, or 
Space included by a Curve; or the aſſigning of a Square 
equal to a Curvilinear Space. See QUADRATURE, 

Family of Curves, is an ag of ſeveral Curves 
of different Kinds, all defined - Hows ame Equation of an 
indeterminate Degree ; but differently, according to the 
Diverſity of Kind. 

E. g. Suppoſe an Equation of an indeterminate Degree, 
an - 1 =. If , then will an ; if m= 3, 
then will a y“; if m=4, then a vn , Oc. All 
which Curves are ſaid to be of the ſame Family, or Tribe. 

The Equations whereby the Families of Curves are 
deſined, are not to be confounded with the Tranſcendental 
ones: For tho, with regard to the whole Family, they be of 
an indeterminate degree, yet, with reſpect to each ſeveral 
Curve out of the Family, they are determinate; whereas 
tranſcendent Equations are of an indefinite Degree, with 
reſpect to the ſame Curve. ; 

Il A Curves, therefore, compoſe a certain Fa- 
mily, conſiſting of innumerable others; each whereof com- 
prehends infinite Kinds. | For fince the Equations whereby 
the Curves are defined ny Fucta, either of the eta? 
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of the Abſciſſes and Semiordinates into the given Coeffici. 
ents, or of the Powers of the Abſciſſes into the Powers of 
the Semiordinates, or of the mere given Quantities 5 and 
all Equations may be equal to nothing, (u. g. if 4x = then 
ax - o _ T_ wy all Algebraical' Curves 
will be a Y -E + cy vt 20. f 
ET 8 that defined by an or; 0 on 
Equation ; that is, by an Equation wherein is an Exponen- 
tial Quantity, v. g. 4, a. See ExyONENTIAL. | 
The Symptoms, Properties, Geneſes, &c. of particular 
Curves, v. g. Cycloid, Logarithmic Curves, Conc hoid, &c. 
ſee under their proper Heads, CycLoid, LoGARITHMIC, 
Concnoiy, c. | 
CURVET, in the Manage. See Covaver. 
CURVILINEAL Figures, in Geometry, are Spaces 
bounded by crooked Lines; as the Circle, Ellipſis, Spherical 
Triangle, Sc. See Cux vx, and FIGUR. 
CURULE Chair, Sella Curulis, in Antiquity, an Ivory 
Seat, whereon certain of the Roman Magiſtrates had a 
Right to fit. 0 | 
The Curule Magiſtrates were the Ediles, Prætors, Cen- 
ſors, and Conſuls. See EviLEx, Ec. | 25 
The Senators who had bore theſe Charges, were carried 
to the Senate on Curule Chairs; as alſo thoſe who triumph'd : 
the Chair being fitted into a kind of Chariot, Currus; 


whence Curules. See TRITIVUurR. 
The Curule Chair is uſed on Medals, to expreſs a Curule 


Magiſtracy: When travers'd by a Haſta, tis the Symbol of 


uno, and ſerves to expreſs the Conſervation of Princeſſes. 

CUSP, Cuſpis, properly denotes the Point of a Spear. 

It is particularly us d in Aſtronomy, to expreſs the Points 
or Horns of the Moon, or other Luminary. See Moon, 

Cr xscent, Ecrirss, E9c. 

In Aſtrology, C»ſp is uſed for the firſt Point of the twelve 
Houſes, in a Figure or Scheme of the Heavens. 

CUSPIDATED, in Botany, is when the Leaves of a 
Flower end in a Cuſp, or Point, reſembling that of a Spear. 

CUSPIDATED Hyferbola, &c. See HyPERBOLA. 

CUSTODE Aadmittendo, and CUSTODE Amovendo, 
are Writs for the admitting, or removing of Guardians. See 
GUARDIAN. 

Cusropes Libertatis Angliæ, authoritate Parliamenti, 
was the Style or Title in which Writs, and other Judicial 
Proceedings, did run in the Rump Time ; that is, from the 
Death of King Charles I. till Oliver was declared Protec- 
tor, £9c. | | 

CUSTOM, the Manners, Ceremonies, or Ways of living 
of a People, which in time have turn'd into Habitude, 
by Uſage, obtain'd the Force of Laws. See Law. 

In this Senſe, Cuſtom implies Things that were at firſt 
voluntary, but are become neceſſary by uſe : Thus, the Pre- 

ſents made by Officers at their admiſſion into Poſts, are only 
due becauſe they have paſs'd into Cuſtom. See Fx x. 

The Word further fignifies the doing or not doing certain 
Things, introduc'd by the greateſt Part of the People of a 
Country, or Province: If there be nothing evil in ſuch Cf 
zom, it obliges, till it be either abrogated 5 
tom, or a Law. 

For a Cuſtom thus eſtabliſh'd to have the Force of a Law, 
tis neceſſary, ordinarily, that it be founded on ſome natural 
Equity, or ſome — Good; and that it have ſub- 
ſiſted ultra titavum but, as this is hard to prove, tis ſuf- 
ficient if two or more Witneſſes depoſe they heard their 
Fathers ſay the ſame of their Time. | 

If it be Matter of Record, the Continuance of 100 Years 
is ſufficient. See Recor. 

The Effect of a Cuſtom thus circumſtantiated, is, that 


it has the ſame Force and Authority as a Law ; making 


what we call Zex non ſcripta; and that in popular States 
and limited Monarchies, it ſerves to interpret the written 


Laws : for in abſolute Monarchies, 'tis the King alone has 


the Power of interpreting Laws. 

Hence, the Wor Cuſtom is {till retain'd, and ſerves to 
exprels the particular Rights and Municipal Laws eſtabliſh'd 
by Uſage in particular Provinces, Qc. after they are redu- 
ced into written Laws. 

In this Senſe, moſt of the Common Law of England is 
Lex non ſcripta ; being originally no more than the Cuſtoms 
of our Forefathers. See Common Law. 

Lex non ſcripta, in this Senſe, is uſed in oppoſition to 
Statutes or Acts of Parliament; which commence Laws at 
once. See STATUTE, . | 

Cwel diſtinguiſhes Cuſtom from Preſcription, in that the 
former is more general, and relates to ſeveral Perſons ; 


whereas the latter is uſually confin'd to this or that Man. 
Five Years time, too, are ſufficient for Preſcription 5 where- 
as for Cuſtom there are requir'd 100. See PatscrIPTION. 


Cuſtoms are real Things, and are included within their 


Limits or Territories: They are either Local, i. e. reftrain'd 
to this or that Place, or General. 


The Cuſtom of Paris, ſerves as a Rule for all the other 


Places of France; where they have no Proviſions contrary 
thereto, | | 
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y a contrary CA 


The Romans were govern'd by G 
Laws, after the Expulſion of their King 

Ceſar obſerves, that the Gauls had k See Fun len 
they conſtantly retain'd ; and that it was im bn, niich 
Romans to govern em by any other Tay, I odle or 0 
only the Provinces bordering on Traly that 80 it 
_ Laws. = TO MC © receiy'q the jt 

vsTOMs, in Commerce, the D b 

paid by Merchants to the King, for canis, er Talk 
ing in of Merchandizes. See Expokr 2 out, and by 
—_— p _—_ "ON, and lu? 

The Cuſtoms o exported and; f | 
out England, amount yearly 2 130000 Penn, through, 
thoſe of the Port of London make a third wal Whereaf 
. 222 dee Cows 

e Cuſtoms in England are ve 

high ; beyond what > other riding — ko and veg 
principal are Duties of Tunnage and Pong, donde Th 
very antient, being the only ones in uſe befor, Which ae 
King Charles II. But that Prince, and his Sucre, ee 
introduc'd divers others: At preſent, the Cuſt org, hang 
quors are, Tunnage, the Additional Duty, the Da Ii 
ciſe, Coinage, Duty of the old Impoſition, Du o of By 
aitional Impaſition, Duty of Orphans Mons! of the a, 
French Wines, New Subſidy, * and * of Fb 12 

For other Merchandizes, the Duties are, Prins the 


additional Duty on Silks and Linens, Exci 
Year, on foreign Species, New Impaſition of Abo 4 


ther of + ; a Duty of 25 per Cent. on French * 
the new Sub/iay of Poundage, in 1697; an Ae ing 


ſidy of 5 of Poundage, in 1703; a third i f 

on Fiſh Oils, another on Leather, Ps een Pole 9 
&c. See theſe deſerib'd more at large under the 4 4 
Durv. 'Y 
 Cvsrom-Houſe, an Office eftabliſh'd on the Pran: 

a State, or in ſome chief City, for the Ae 
roms and Duties of Importation and Exportation ; in 90 
on Merchandizes, by the Authority of the Prince por 
lated by Tariffs, or Books of Rates. See Corr, 0 
W p ; 

There are ſeveral Cyſtom-honſes in the ſever 
England: The moſt 3 that of 8 9 

It is under the Direction of ſeven Commiſſioners appoint. 
ed by Patent ; who have the Charge and Management of 
all the Cuſtoms (the Petty-Farms alone excepted) in all the 
Ports of England. See CouuissioN ER. 

Other Officers are, a Secretary, Sollicitor, Receiver. Ce. 
neral, Comptroller of the Iſſues and Payments of the Ne. 
ceiver-· General; Comptroller-· General; Inſpector of the Out: 
Port Collectors Accompts ; Inſpector- General of the Expo 
and Imports; Regiſter-General of all Shi ps of Great-Bri- 
rain ; Surveyor-General ; Surveyor of the Out-Ports, and 
Regiſter of the Seizures ; all holding their Places by Pu 
tents : with other inferior Officers, appointed by Warratt 
from the Lord High Treaſurer. 

CUSTOMARY Tenants, Cuſtumarii, vel Tenentes fur 
conſuetudinem.; are ſuch Tenants as hold by the Cutan of 
the Manor as their ſpecial Evidence. Sce Manor. 

Theſe were antiently Bondmen, or thoſe that held Temrs 
Bonaagi.—Et omnes illi qui tenuerint in Bonaagii tenurk 


ſolebant vocari Cuſtumarii. MS. de Conſuetud. Man. at 


Sutton Colfield, Je anno 3 Edw. II. 

CUSTOS Brevinm, a Clerk, belonging to the Court o 
Common Pleas ; whoſe Office is to receive, and keep al 
the Writs, and put em upon Files; every Return by it {lt 
and at the End of every Term to receive of the Prothond- 
taries all the Records of the N. prius, call'd the Puſtes 
See Wair, and Pos TEA. 

The Writs are firſt brought in by the Clerks of Aſize o 
every County to the Prothonotary who enter d the Iſue i 
that Matter, to enter Judgment, Four Days after the Ne. 
turn, the Prothonotary enters the Verdict, and Judgment 
thereupon, into the Rolls of the Court; and then deliver 
them over to the Cuſtos Brevinm.” | 

He alſo makes Entry of the Writs of Covenant, and tht 
Concord upon every Fine ; and makes Copies and Exempli 
fications of all Writs and Records in his Office, and of 4 
Fines levied : The Fines, when engroſſed, are divide 
tween the Cuſtos Brevium and Chirographer 3 the forme! 
keeping the Writ of Covenant and the Note, the latter th 
Concord, and Foot of the Fine. See CHIROGRAPHER. 

In the Court of the King's-Bench, there is likewit a 
Cuſtos Brevium & Rotulorum, who fileth ſuch Writs 46 
there uſed to be filed, and all Warrants of Attorney ; ® 
tranſcribes or makes out Records of N, prius, &c. bo th 

Cus ros Placitorum Coronæ, in Bratton, ſeems to | 
ſame with him now call'd Cuſtos Rotulorum. See Cs 
Rotulor Ann. | | # tho 

Cus ros Rotulorum, is he that hath the Cuſtody o i; 
Rolls, or Records of the Seffions of Tang and ſome 
of the Commiſſions of Peace it ſelf, See LEACE: 


He 
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cut. 
1 4 Juſtice of Fhace, and 
pa ce; 


hr Words, lays this ſpecial Charge up- 
125 x Cav preditta coram te & aiftis ſociis 


is be who exerciſeth Spiritual or 
in any Dioceſe, during the Vacancy 


Cosros Temporalium, is 


inued till the Vacancy was ſupply by a 


; ho eſtitutione 
Ee which was commonly after Conſecration, but 


e. 
In the Cond Law, we meet with a Cuſtodi nos, i. e. a 
kdentiary, or Incumbent of a Benefice, who borrows his 
ame of ſome other, to collect the Fruits thereof, and is to 
| oi 2 Refignation whenever demanded. 
"CUT a Feather, in the Sea Language, is when a well- 
ud Ship ſo ſwiftly preſſes the Water, that it ſeems before 
. Cut the Sail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down. 
Cr Vater, the Sharpneſs of a Ship, which is under the 
geak bead. 
c TANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the Skin; whe- 
ber in the way of Diſtemper, or Remedy. See Corrs. 
Thus, we ſay, Curaneous Eruptions ; the Itch is a Cuta- 
0115 Diſeaſe. | | 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Cutis, Skin. 
CUTICULA, Cuticle, in Anatomy, a thin pellucid Mem- 
ane, void of Senſe ; ſerving as a Cover to the Cutis or 
din. See CUT1S. | 

The Cuticula is that firſt and outermoſt Covering of the 
body, call'd alfo Epidermis, but more commonly the Scar, 
in; or that ſoft Tegument which riſes in a Bliſter upon a 
darn, or the Application of a Cautery. * 

[t flicks cloſe to the Surface of the Cutis, or true Skin, to 
hich it is alſo tied by the Veſſels that nouriſh it; tho theſe 
re ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen. | | 
When examin'd by a Microſcope, it appears to conſiſt of 
everal Lays of exceeding ſmall Scales, which cover one 
_ _ or = e to its different thickneſs, 
b the ſeveral Parts of the Body; and in the Lips, where 
be Scales appear plaineſt becauſe the Skin is thinnef, they 
Io — _ than vary touch. 

Thele Scales are either the excretory. Ducts of the Glands 
ff the Cutis; as is the Caſe eee in Fiſhes : or elſe 
* as Ag Tubes, opening between the Scales. 
ve ILLI Ana. 

Leewenhbeck reckons, that in one cuticular Scale there 
hay be 500 excretory Ducts; and that a Grain of Sand will 
vrer 250 Scales: ſo that one Grain of Sand will cover 
hee Ton, Ces, thaw” which we daily perſpire. 
let, notwithſtanding the exceedin Porofity of the Cuti. 
Sf obſtructs a great Part of the ſerous Humours which 

* E evacuated by the Glands of the Cutis; 
4 — om that plentiful Diſcharge conſequent on 
5 PP cation of a Bliſter, or other Accident, whereby 
apa is remoy'd, and the Cutis bared. See VESI- 
The Scales are often glu'd 
5 en glu'd together by the groſſer Parts of 
wy * hardening upon em by the heat 
din thi Y, - uch carries off the more volatile Particles; 
The H, conſiſts that Indiſpoſition we 1 call a Cold. 
"re mou which is thenceforward ſeparated by the 
ee 45 Skin, being pent in between the Scales, cauſeth 
, ſway Þ ung ; and where the Matter has been long pent 
ich 1 and other Foulneſſes: for removing of 
e eg ee iet der ane 
| vg, ng, or bathing. See Lzyrosr. 
> gas the Czzicle form d from the groſſer Parts 
ores of t Fs pen ſerous Humour, eliminated thro'the 
llicle whi Wee 
frm of * 
wbadility, takes it to b | 
ret e from 

lu eck of the Glands of the Skin. 


055 is by defend the Nerves of the Cutis, which are 
gd and 8 Senſe of Feeling, from the Injuries of 


exquiſite and painful an Impreſſion 
crves ; or the Air would dry them, ſo as 


job in ulcoptible of the nicer Touches of 


odies, as well as the Air: for either of 


es the contrary from 
that this is true of 


The Veſicles of the Crrzs contain a mucous Liquor; from 
the Tincture of which, Malpig bi, and others, take the Co- 
lour of the Skin to be derived; founded on this, that the 
Cutis, as well as Cuticle of Blacks is white, and the Blood 
red, Oc. and that the only thing they have peculiar in this 
Part, is the Colour of this Liquor. See Nzcro. 

The Cutis conſiſts of Fibres of its own; or, according to 
Steno, is form'd out of the Productions of the Tendons of the 
ſubjacent Parts : which terminate in an infinite Number of 

ramidal Papille, interwoven with innumerable nervous Fi- 

res, and other Veſicles, forming what we call a Paren- 
chyma. See PARENCHYMA, 

"Tis by means hereof that the Cutis becomes the Organ 
of Feeling. See PTRAMIůUALES Papille. = 

The Cutis is generally connected to the ſubjacent Parts by 
the Membrana Adi paſa, and its proper Veſſels, the Veins, 
Arteries, Nerves, &c. Its Uſe, is to wrap up and cover the 
whole Body; to be a general Emunctory for the Matter of 
Perſpiration; and to be the Organ of Feeling. See Pzr- 
SPIRATION, FEELING, E9c. | 

The Diſeaſes of the Cuticula and Cutis, are the Itch, 
Leproſy, Small-Pox, Meaſles, Scarlet Fever, and Eryſipe- 
latous Inflammations. See Ircn, Pox, LEROSVY, Oc. 

CUTTER of the Tallies, an Officer of the Exchequer, 
who provides Wood for the 'Tallies, and cuts the Sum paid 
upon them. See TALLY. | 

CUTTING, a Term us'd in various Senſes, and various 
Arts; in the general, it implies a Divifion or Separation. 
Covorrixe is us'd in Heraldry, where the Shield is di- 
vided into two equal Parts, from right to left, parallel to 
the Horizon, or in the Feſſe- way. See Cour kx. 

The Word is alſo applied to the Honourable Ordinaries, 
and even to Animals, F.. Moveables, when they are divided 
equally the ſame way; fo, however, as that one Moiety is 
Colour, the other Metal. The Ordinaries are alſo ſaid to 
be cut, couped, when they come full to the Extremities of 
__ Shield. R . 

_ Corrine, Litbotomy, in Chiru , the Operation o 
extracting the Stone out of the Bladder. See STONE. 

It appears, that Cutting was in uſe for the Stone, even 
in the Time of Hippocrates ; tho we are perfectly in the 
dark as to the manner in which they perform'd it: It was, 
however, wholly diſus'd in the after-Ages ; inſomuch, that 
in the beginning of the X VIth Century, there was no body 
durſt practiſe it. The Faculty of Medicine at Paris were 
oblig'd to addreſs themſelves to the Parliament, to obtain 
Leave to make a Trial on a Criminal condemn'd to Death, 
who had the Stone in the Bladder : the Operation ſucceed- 
ing, the Practice became popular. 

There are three principal Ways of performing the Ope- 
ration; the Apparatus minor, Apparatus major, and Appa- 
ratus altus; or the low, lateral, and high Operations. The 
Method of performing each, ſee under the Article L1tao- 
TOMY, 

CvrTinG-Glaſs, in Chirurgery. See Cuyyinc-Glaſs. 

CuTrTiNG, in Coinage. When the Laminæ, or Plates of 
the Metal, be it Gold, Silver, or Copper, are brought to the 
thickneſs of the Species to be coin'd, pieces are cut out, of 
the Thickneſs, and nearly of the Weight of the intended 
Coin; which are now call'd Planchers, till the King's 
Image have been ſtamp'd on em. See Coinins. 

The Inſtrument wherewith they cut, conſiſts of two pieces 
of Steel, very ſharp, and placed over one another ; the lower 
a little hollow, repreſenting a Mortar; the other a Peſtel. 

The Metal being put between the two, is cut out in the 
manner deſcrib'd. | 

Note, Medallions, where the Relievo is to be great, are 
not cut, but caſt, or moulded. See MEDAL. 

CuTT1NG, in the Manage, is when the Horſe's Feet in- 
terſere; or when with the Shoe of one Foot he beats off the 
Skin from the paſtern Joint of another Foot. See IN TER- 
FERING. 

This is more frequent in the hind Feet than the fore: 
The Cauſes are either Wearineſs, Weakneſs in the Reins, 
not knowing how to go, or ill ſhoeing. | 

CurTTiNG, in Painting, the laying one ſtrong lively Co- 
lour over another, without any Shade or Softening. See Co- 
LOURING., | | 
The Cutting of Colours has always a diſagreeable Effect. 
Currixe in Wood, a particular Kind of Sculpture, of 
Engraving 3 denominated from the Matter wherein it is 
employ d. See ENGRAVING. I 

It is us'd for various Purpoſes ; as for initial or figured 


Letters, Head and Tail-pieces of Books; and even for 
I Schemes 


CYC 


Schemes and other — to ſave the Expences of en- 
aving on Copper: and for Prints, and Stamps; for Paper 
llicoes, Linens, £9c. See PrxInNTING. N 
The Invention of Cutti i 
, is aſcribed to a Goldſmith of Horence; but tis to 
bers Durer, and Lucas, they are both owing for their Per- 


fection. | M6 

One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of Cutting in Wood, 
by means whereof, the Prints appear'd as if pon in Clair- 
Obſcure : In order to this, he made three Kinds of Stamps 
for the ſame Deſign; which were drawn, after one ano- 
ther, thro' the Preſs for the ſame Print : They were ſo con- 
ducted, as that one ſerv'd for the grand Lights, a ſecond for 
the Demi-Teints, and a third for the Outlines, and the 
deep Shadows. ; | 
he Art of Cutting in Wood, was certainly carried to a 
very great Pitch about 150 Years ago; and might even vie, 
for Beauty and Juſtneſs, with that of engraving in Copper: 
At preſent 'tis in a low Condition, as having been long neg- 
lected, and the Application of Artiſts wholly employ'd on 
Copper, as the more eaſy and promiſing Province : Not but 
that wooden Cuts have the Advantage of thoſe in Copper 
on many Accounts; chiefly for Figures and Devices in Books ; 
as being printed at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Preſs 
as the Letters; whereas, for the other, there is requir'd a 
particular Impreſſion. 

The Cutters in Wood begin with preparing a Plank or 

Block, of the fize and thickneſs requir'd, and ever even and 
ſmooth on the Side to be cut: for this, they uſually take 
Pear-Tree, or Box ; tho the latter is the beſt, as being the 
cloſeſt, and leaſt liable to be worm-eaten. 
On this Block they make their Deſign with a Pen, or Pen- 
cil, juſt as they would have it printed. 'Thoſe who can't 
make their own Defign, as many there are cannot, make 
uſe of a Deſign furniſh'd 'em by another ; faſtening it upon 
rhe Block with Paſte of Flower and Water, with a little 
Vinegar ; the Strokes or Lines turn'd towards the Wood. 

When the Paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with 
a Sponge dip'd in Water; which done, they take off the Pa- 
oa by little and little, fill rubbing it a little firſt, with the 

ip of the Finger ; till at length there be nothing left on 
the Block, but the Strokes of Ink that form the Deſign, 
which mark out ſo much of the Block as is to be ſpared, or 
left ſtanding. 

The reſt they cut off, and take away very curiouſly with 
the Points of fine ſharp Knives, or little Chiflels, or Gravers, 
according to the Bigneſs or Delicacy of the Work ; for they 
need no other Inſtruments, 

CurTT1NGs, or Slips, in Gardening, the Branches or Sprigs 
of Trees, or Plants, cut or ſlipp'd off to ſet again; which is 
done in any moiſt, fine Earth. See PranTinG, 

The beſt Seaſon is from Auguſt to April; but Care is to 
be taken, when *tis done, the Sap be not too much in the 

leſt it die ere that Part in the Earth have Root enough 


(364) | 


in Wood, as well as that in Cop- 


ſhews the Year of the Lunar Cycle, hw 
This Cycle of the Moon only folds 10e 
For, tho the New Moons do return to the fame 
Years ; yet not to the ſame time of the Bz 
Hour and a half ſooner: which Error 4 
amounts 4 2 2 Ys 3 , 
Yet, thoſe employ'd in rming t 
a Suppoſition of the Lunations — 
Years to 19 Years, for ever. See Guzoonr Y 


ante 

The Uſe of this Cycle in the antient ; q 

the New Moon of each Year, and the Tim to ſhey 
er, 


EAs TER. 
In the new one, it only ſerves to ſind the Epath 10 
3 h 


ſhew, in either Calendar, that the New 5 
too late. See Er Acr. 5 New Moon fal 11 Day 
As the Orientals began the Uſe of this Cycle at 
of the Council of Nice; they aſſumed, for the ff © Tiny 
the Cycle, the Paſchal New Moon to fall on th Teat 
March : On which foot, the Lunar Cycle 3, fell . 10 of 
of January, in the third Year. "= GY 
The Occidentals, on the contrary, put the Number 
the 1 of Zannary, which occafion'd a confiderable ji 
rence in the Time of Eaſter : Hence, Dionyſins 24 
upon framing a new Calendar, perſuaded the Chrig;,* * 
the Weſt to ſalve the Difference, and come into the — 
of He . * ＋ 2 rat 
o find the Tear of the Lunar Cycix. ! 
Golden * _— Gor DEN Number. is to find th 
CycLs of Indiftions, is a Series of r5, Ye ; 
conſtantly around, like the other Cycles n 
from the third Year before Chriſt. See Ixpicrion A» 
When this Cycle of Indictions was firſt ſet on foot a; 
the Romans, and for what End; is much conwren 
among Chronologers. Peravius leaves it as a thing ng 
be aſcertain d. The moſt probable Opinion is, that it 
receiv'd about the Year 312, after the Time of Conſtantine 
To us the Cycle of Inaittion for any given Tear; ui 
to the given Year, and divide the Sum by 15, the Remi 
& is the Cycle of Indiction. 
If there be no Remainder the Cycle is 15. 
CycLz of the Sun, or Solar CycLit, a Revolution of 11 
Years ; beginning with x, and ending with 28; which eln 
ſed, the Dominical or Sunday-Letters, and thoſe that « 
preſs the other pkg Sc. return into their former Plac 
and proceed in the ſame Order as before, See Douimt 


CAL, Oc. 

"Tis called Solar Cycle, not with regard to the Sur! 
Courſe, which has nothing to do herein; but from Sunday 
antiently call'd Dies Solis, the Day of the Sun: in regard 
'tis the Dominical Letter is principally ſought for from thi 
Revolution; the Dominical Letters, which are the firſt i 
the Alphabet, having been ſubſtituted in lieu of the Nund 
nal Letters of the Romans. 

The Reformation of the Calendar under Pope Gram 
occaſion'd a confiderable Alteration of the Cycle : In d 


Top, 

to | SF it : nor yet mult it be too dry, or ſcanty ; the 
Sap in the Branches aſſiſting it to take Root. | 

n providing the Cuttings, ſuch Branches as have Joints, 

Knots, or Burrs, are to be cut off two or three Branches 
beneath them, and the Leaves to be ſtrip'd off fo far as they 
are ſet in the Earth. Small Top-Branches, of two or three 
Years growth, are fitteſt for the Operation. See Manvrins, 
 GanDENING. 

CYCLE, in Chronology, Circle; a certain Period, or Se- 
ries of Numbers, proceeding orderly from firſt to laſt, and 
recurring again from laſt to firſt ; E and without 
interruption. See PER IOP. 

The Origin of Cycles was thus: The apparent Revolu- 
tion of the Sun round the Earth, has been divided, arbitra- 
rily, into 24 Hours ; the Bafis or Foundation of all our Men- 
ſuration of Time. Civil Uſe knows none but Hours; or |! 
rather, Multiples of Hours, as Days, and Years. But nei- 2 
ther the annual Motion -of the Sun, nor that of the other [3 
Heavenly Bodies, can be meaſur'd exactly, and without any [4 
Remainder, by Hours, or their multiples. That of the 
Sun, v. g. is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Minutes, nearly ; that 


Gregorian Calendar, the Solar Cycle is not conſtant and pe 
petual ; in regard, every fourth Secular Year is Comm 
whereas, in the Julian tis Bifſextile. The Epocha, ot R. 
inning of the Solar Cycle, both Julian and Gregorian, 
the gth Year before Chriſt. ; 
T7; find the Cycle of the Sun for any given Tear; dl 
9 to the Number given, and divide the Sum by 28; tb 
Number remaining will be the Number of the Ol, ad 
the Quotient the Number of Revolutions fince Chrik. 
If there be no Remainder, it will be the 28th, or laſt Yea 


of the Cycle. 8 N 


Cycrz of the Sun in the Julian Tear. | 
— —— CC ACC CANAAN NO, 
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Cycrz of the Sun from the Gregorian Tear 1700, 10 
| the Year 1800. | 


of the Moon 29 Days, 12 Hours, 44 Minutes. 3 
Hence, to ſwallow up theſe Fractions in whole Numbers, |x DCIS FE IS AGI IZ CBIIY ED|z1 GF[25% 
and yet in Numbers which only expreſs Days, and Years; | BI Dio EI I14 A718 C2 26 
Cycles have been invented : which comprehending ſeveral o Ay CI ; Bl2z D x 
Revolutions of the ſame Body, replace it, after a certain 4 G|3 B| 1: Alz C. Mid 


Number of Years, in the ſame Points of the Heaven, whence 
only us'd in the gern: 


It firſt departed ; or, which is the ſame thing, in the ſame 'd, is not 

Place of the Civil Calendar. See CaranDas. 3 * N L compoſe the Series; bet 
Such is the famous Cycle of 19 Years, call'd alſo the each Number in particular: Thus, we compute, -_ Fu bou 
CycLE of the Moon, or Lunar Cycus, a Period of 19 ordinary Epocha the Birth of Jeſus C rift, b ” 

Lunar Years, and ſeven Intercalary Months; equivalent to Solar Cycle Io ; the Lunar Cycle, or the Golden Nun 

19 Solar Years : in which Time, the New and Full Moons 2 ; the Dominical Letter B, and the Cycle of Tndiftion 72 Prec 

n * to return to the ſame Day of the Julian Year. CYCLISCUS, from x/xaG,, Circulus; an akne 

ce Moon. form of an Half „icon; uſed by the Surgeons if fe,, 


This is alſo called the Metonic Period, from its Inventor 
Meton, the Athenian ; and the Golden Number : tho, pro- 
perly, the Golden Number is the particular Number which 


Rottenneſs, 


EEE EE — - 
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cre 


| e. one of the Mechahical, or, as 
Lol. 2325 Tian kbendental Cur ves; called alſo the 
e Con vx, and TRoCHorD. a PR 
It is de the Periphery of a Circle; while 
8.5 5) elution along the tight Line AP. bh 
eee ken te Sete ABC 
ence, # eriphary of the Circle 3 
ne AB i n in a 
pd AC dung Circle, the right Line A is eq 
he ge Again, 4 4 being pa 
ich D ting Circle 4 F. | 
p the Arch of * clots A four times that of the Dia- 
hole 7555 generating Circle ; and the Cycloidal Space 
jerer © ed between the Curve and the Subtenſe A E, 
* Area of the — — = 
ripe”; | he Vertex, as is every where dou- 
art chend er che Circle FV; and the Tangent thereof 
e the tually parallel to the ſame Chord Fb. ; 
4 eneſis of the 3 * be * d "x _ 
| i Circumference or a eel ; the Lan 
jog u l debe in the Area, while the Wheel re- 
hi — right Line, — the oo. I 
4 i ted a modern Curye, and its Inven- 
I ne af to Merſenne ; by others to Galileo: 
aſerib d by 
Wallis ſhews it of an older ſtanding, and to have 
et to Yovillus, about the * 500; and — 
gerd by Cardinal Cuſanus much earlier, vis. 
de Year 1451. , 
has demonſtrated, that from whatever Point, 
1 Body, oſcillating on a fix d Centre, (v. g 
p » \lum) ins to deſcend z while it continues to move 
a Cycloid, the Times of its Falls, or Oſcillations, will be 
h other. | 
e Ne — M. Fontenelle ſtates thus: The Nature of 
ke Cycloid is ſuch, that, if a Body which deſcribes it, fall 
rom 2 greater height, and by that moos _—_ a * 
ion of Velocity, as in Galileos Theory; the 
—— Arch which it deſcribes, takes up pre- 
vſely that Exceſs of Velocity. 80 that the Body does not 
deſcribe it, either ſooner for its being accelerated, or later 
r having a greater Space to move: And hence ariſes an 
ality in Time, notwithſtanding the Inequality of Arches. 
Jn this Foundation it is, that the Pendulum-Clock is 
hilt: on the Subject whereof, the ſame M. Huygens has 
rote a large Volume, under the Title of Horologium Oſcil- 
Ltorium. See PENDULUM ; ſee alſo — 1 «i 8 
CYCLOIDAL Space, the Space contain tween the 
icloid, and the Subtenſe reel See Crcroip. ; 
CICLOMETRY, the Art of meaſuring Cycles, or Cir- 
les. See Cycr x, and CincLE. 
CYCLOPEDIA, the Circle, or Compaſs of Arts and 
Cciences 3 more ordinarily calFd Zncyclopedia. See Encv- 
tor DIA. 
CYGNUS, the Swan, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of 
the Northern Hemiſphere, See Cons TELL ATIOX. 
Stars in the Conſtellation Cygnus, in Prolemy's Catalogue 
ure 17; in Tycho's 19 ; in the Britannic Catalogue 10). 
K Gong N _ Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Sc. 
WOcreot, are as low. | 


plves 


Stars in the Conſtellation Cycnvs. 


| 4. © Longitude. j Latitude. 
Names and Situations of the Stars. E | 
= '" #1 s * Oi 
Preced, of two towards the Harp 20 54 4666 13 6 
Sabſeq and more North. 235 41 28168 49 57 
In the Extremity of the North Wing & 10 38 18073 50 11 
at preced, the Bill towards the 80. Vp 23 47 46147 44 20 


( 36 ) 


wenge Bil towards the South 235 18 47|50 57 30 
| 24 16 45146 25 40 
a 28 51 20 57 20 44 
That below the Bill 25 12 34| 45 54 20 
25 16 24] 45 59 22 

n 26 55 37149 031] 3 4 
7 a 13 40 972 10 51 
| | $329 55 3255 14 20 
Mille of 3 in the North Wing 13 ia 43 71 28 38] 
I the Head 2 38 16|57 23 36 
/ | © 36 19 50 39 38 

fouk of 

3 in the North Wing 14 22 42|69 37 56 


2 the Inſide of the No. Wing 


Ireced, in th 
| ; e Neck 
"be lage of the North Wing 


5 


7 $4 44|63 42 Ff 


o 18 3 


46 10 32 


3 30 43157 15 9 


17 1 


8169 30 50 


= 4 36 3753 42 33 
11 57 17164 27 14 
1 28 4942 41 50 
8 53 22|58 7 12 
2 43 2943 58 26| 4 $ 
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Names and Situations of & Longinide.| Ladtüde. 
| the Stars. 8 | 
| „JJ 6 #5 Þ 
North of the middle Stars in the Wing 14 13 48070 53 46 | 5 6 
In the middle of the Neck 8 37 286448 4 
10 31 10 17 31431 ©. 
4 7 19142 4p 56] 5 
25 11 36174 10 15] 6 # 
6 : | 
South of the middle Stars in theWing 25 9416 59 55] 5 
| 6 31 37147 1.43] 4 9 
10 58 10054 54 29] 6 
| 1 5 39 144 15 0 $ 
Laſt of thoſe in the North Wing 23 44 12|67 53 40 6 
; | 
| ; 6 36 4o[q42 41141 
Preced. in the Riſe of the Neck t2 30 29154 28 16] 5 
| 9 3 51145 34 5416 7 
Middle of ; in the Riſe of the Neck 13 57 43155 1 40| 5 
j* 9 24 144 24 28| 6 
40 . b 
9 19 24143 44815 6 
10 59 2847 2 8] 56 
9 7 46]4z 027] 5 
Subſeq. in che Riſe of the Neck is 34 4354 36 33] © 
OT. 11 3 1246 5 20| 4 $ 
45 | ' 
. 9 58 47]43 153] $ 
Preced, in the Foot, which is 5 23 46 1/63 43 39] $ 
double 23 47 5163 38 3] 4 
Subſeq. in the ſame Foot 25 31 5864 18 53] 5 64 
A new one of the Breaſt, Anno 1600 17 29 1254 25 10 6 
50 | 
South of two under the new one 15 44 13]52 36 15] & 
North of the ſame 17 2 1354 33 16] $6 
4 11 26 2342 26 36] & 
In the Breaſt (of the N. Wing 20 22 315% 9 20] 3 
Middle of 3 Informes preced.the Angle 15 42 2245 36 233] 4 
35 
20 51 5855 4 46 5 
South of the ſame 16 24 2047 2 53 4 
| 20 o 37 53 7 6] 4. 
X 122 1764 41 40 53 6 
F . 30 57 9533 23 53] * 
0 
Middle and brighter agſt. the No. Knee % 1 46 764 3 51] 5 
Subſeq. at the Knee 2 31 4164 10 711 6 
North of thoſe preced. the Angle g 20 37 1861 38 16] 5 
| (gle near'the Tropic 16 10 442 45 11 6 
Preced of the Informes in the Trian- 16 4 41042 13 32] 5 6 
65 
* 19 28 1447 57 16] 6 
South. in that Triangle 16 2 55 40 54365 6 
2901 I4 56 212 FF . 
| 20 14 $5 21 12 
Bright Star in the Tail . ” 56 371 2 
70 
Subſeq. of the ſaid Triangle = 18 22 34 41 20 54 6 
| Pf.. Of F.:6 4 
Inform.under the Angle of the S. Wing z t 21 2946 30 26] 5 
In the Angle or Elbow of the So. Wing 23 22 52|49 26 21] 3 
In the middle of the ſame Wing 25 26 47|51 28 37] 4 
75 | 
* 4 $ 54149 57 10 
South of thoſe preced, the Extreme — * 18 12 — 37 9 : 
of the 2 Inſormes of the S. Wing d „ 2 22 56 58 5 31] 6 $ 
(Wing “ 3 39 19 38 5 13] „ 
emer og prec. the Extrem. of the 2 22 45 37|43 13 38 $ 
je | 
33 20 4:37 39 42] 6 
In the South Foot (Tail e 1 71 1 1 — 15 4 
Foremoſt of 3 in the NorthPart of the 8 49 560 6 19 s 6 
South of the ſame 7 42 1058 50 19] 6 7 
Ns 85 1157 3151 50 3313 
Againſt the South Knee 6 32 35636 5 4 
Subſeq. in the North Part of the Knee 10 30 4259 34 35 [6 4 
, # 24 51 3637 59 50] 6 
In the Extrem. of the South Wing 28 44 36143 43 13] 2 
Middle of thoſe in the South Wing % 4 16 38 50 31 40 4 
0 
South of 3 in the Wing 2 $9 on 29 10 3 
North of the ſame © 6 3 49 51 30 45 4 
A ſmall one following the South Knee 10 14 21055 20 ] 6 
| | 6 1 3848 25 8] 6 
That under the Extrem. of the S. Wing 114 9 4 o 20] 6 3 
95 | 
1 66 x HG 
North of 2 in the Extrem. of the Tail 15 39 3 3 + 3 6 
; { 9 59 28149 7 o| & 
South in the Extremity of the Tail 13 52 18 55 12 2147 
| | I& 1 2350 32 24 & 
100 | 
15 15 $2152 39 30 6 
13 — 5550 25 21 7 
4 « 9150 26 
Under the South * towards 5 3 59 1 bs 1 1613 4 
. Pegaſus 12 3 43/48 3 34| 6 
N. of the Informes following the Tail 24 1 448 42 
South of thoſe following the Tail X 23 17 14% ſs 37 A 


CYLIN- 


CYL. 


CYLINDER, in Geometry, (from the Greek wandeys, 
a round long Stone ;) a ſolid Body, contain'd under thres 
Surfaces ; ſuppos d to be generated by the Rotation of a 
Parallelogram, as CBE F, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 56.) about 
one of its Sides, CP, See SoL1D. | 
If the gene rating Parallelo i 
the Cylinder it produces will be a right Cylinder, i. e. a - 


linder whoſe Axis is perpendicular to its Baſe. 
If the Parallelogram be a Rhombus, or Rhomboides, 


linder will be oblique, or ſcalenous. ; 

The Surface of a right Cylinder, excluſive of its Baſes, 
is demonſtrated to be equal to a Rectangle contain d under 
the Periphery, and the Altitude of the _— 

The Periphery, therefore, of the Bale, 

Baſe it ſelf, being found, and multiply'd by two, and the 

Product added to the Rectangle of the Height, and Peri- 
hery of the Cylinder; the Sum will be the Area or Super- 

Fcies of the Cylinder : multiply this by the Area of the 

Baſe ; and the Product will be the Solidity of the Cylinder. 

For it is demonſtrated, that a Circle is equal to a Tri- 
angle, whoſe Baſe is equal to the Periphery, and Height, 
to the Radius; and alſo, that a Cylinder is equal to a Tri- 

angular Priſm, having the ſame Baſe and Altitude with it 

ſelf: Its Solidity, therefore, muſt be had by multiplying 

the Superficies into the Baſe. See PRISM. 

Again, ſince a Cone may be eſteem'd an infinite · angular 
Pyramid; and a Cylinder an infinite- angular Priſm : a Cone 
is one third Part of a Cylinder, upon an equal Baſe, and 
of the ſame height. See Cons. | 

Further, a Cylinder is to a Sphere of the ſame Baſe and 
Altitude as 3 to 2. See SPHERE. 

Laſtly, It being demonſtrated in Mechanicks, that every 
Figure, whether Superficial or Solid, generated, either by 
the Motion of a Line, or of a Figure; is equal to the 
Factum of the generative Magnitude into the Way of its 
Centre. of Gravity, or the Line its Centre of Gravity de- 
ſcribes : Hence, if the Rectangle AB CD, (Tab. Mecha- 
nicks, Fig. 43.) revolve about its Axis A D, it will deſcribe 
a Cylinder, and its Side BC the Surface of the Cylinger. 
But the Centre of Gravity of the right Line BC, is in the 
Middle F; and the Centre of Gravity of the generating Plane 
in the Middle G, of the right Line E F. The Way of this, 
therefore, is the Periphery of a Circle deſcrib'd by the Ra- 
dius EG; and of that, the Periphery of a Circle de- 
ſcrib'd by EF. The Superficies, therefore, of the Cylinder, 
is the Factum of the 
the Circle deſcrib'd * the Radius E E, i. e. into the Baſe: 
But the Solidity of the Cylinder, is the Factum of the ge- 
nerating Rectangle AB CD, into the Periphery of the Cir- 
cle deſcrib'd by the Radius EG; which is Subduple of EE, 
or the Semidiameter of the Cylinder. 

Suppoſe, v. g. the Altitude of the deſcribing Plane, and 
therefore of the Cylinder, BC==4, the Semidiameter of the 
Baſe DC r; then will EG ] and ſuppoſing the Ra- 
tio of the Semidiameter to the Petiphery, =1 : m; the 
Periphery deſcrib'd by the Radius, + r will be equal to r. 
Therefore, multiplying 3, into the Area of the Rectangle 
AC Sar; the Solidity of the linder S mar* : But 
ma = r. mr. a, and; r. mr, the Area of the Circle deſcrib'd 
by the Radius DG. The Solidity of the Cylinder, there- 
fore, is equal to the Farm of the Baſe, and the Altitude. 

For the Ratio of CyLinness ; as the Radii of all Cylin- 
ders, Cones, &9c. are in a Ratio compos'd of their Baſes, 

and Altitudes : Hence, if their Baſes be equal, they will be 
in the Ratio of their Heights; if their Altitudes be equal, 
in the Ratio of their Baſes. 

Hence, alſo, the Baſes of Cylinders and Cones being Cir- 
cles; and Circles being in a duplicate Ratio of their Dia- 
meters; all Cylinders and Cones are in a Ratio compound- 
ed of the direct Ratio of the Altitudes, and the duplicate 
one of their Diameters : and, if they be equally high, as 
the Squares of the Diameters, 

Hence, again, if in Cylinders the Altitude be equal to 


the 


the Diameter of the Baſes, they will be in a triplicate Ra-. 


tio of the Diameters of the Baſe. All Cylinders, Cones, 
Sc. are in a triplicate Ratio of their homologous Sides; as 
alſo of their Altitudes. 

Again, equal Cylinders, Cones, Sc. reciprocate their Ba- 
ſes and Altitudes. | 

Laſtly, a Cylinder whoſe Altitude is equal to the Dia- 
meter of the Baſe, is to the Cube of its Diameter, as 785 
to roco. 

To find a Circle equal to the Surface of a given Cyin- 
pr, we have this Theorem: The Surface of a Cylinder is 
equal to a Circle, whoſe Radius is a Mean Proportional be- 
tween the Diameter and Height of the Cylinder. See Su- 
PERFICIES. | 

The Diameter of a Sphere, and Altitude of a Cyt1nvsr 
equal thereto, being given; to find the Diameter of the 

linder: The Theorem is; The Square of the Diameter 
of the Sphere, is to the Square of the Diameter of the Cy- 
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ram be Rectangular, as CBEF, 


and thence the 


 letta, i. e. parva Gula ; but more uſually, Cymatin, ,, 


titude BC, into the Periphery of the Pedeſtal from 


linder, equal to it, nearly, as tri a 
Cylinder, to duple the Diameter of ga 


SPHERE, 


a . les * Va 
ripheries : and upon a Line equal to the Ting T% 
other Dimension .be c 


Thus may the Olin" dul 


m; or — requiry 
YLINDER charged, in Gun i 
great Gun. See ORDNANCE. Ts" Chamber & 


CYLINDER Concave, in Gunnery, i 
low length of a Piece of — ger u Chace Ot ddl. 
CYLINDER vacant, in Gunnery, is that Part ANCE, 
low that remains empty, after the Gun of the 
" EYLINDROID, in Ge , 
YLINDROID, in Geometry, a ſolid Bod 
ing the Figure of a Cylinder ; havi , APProach 
* — ws equal, S eunSs v. g. its Rule eh 
h f | 
eds, Hows. DT Anme Cylinder, 1 
CYMA, in Botany, a Term fipnifyi 
Plant, or Herb. 3 gnilying the Top of ay 


Crma, in Architecture. See Cima, 
IVM. Sin, a Cu 
CYMATIUM, CIMATIUM, or CIM A, in Axing 
(from the Greek pen, undula ;) a Member, or Mosi 
of the Cornice, whoſe Profile is waved, i. e. concave Pun, 
convex at bottom; frequently. alſo call'd Doncine 795 
Gula Recta; eſpecially by the French : by the Inkas 


mong us; as being the laſt, or uppermoſt 
the ma, or — 4 of the — e. — 
Some write it S/maiſe, from Simus, Camus, flat nos d. 
but this Etymology is unlucky : the Beauty of the Mod 
2 in its having its Projecture equal to its Heigh, 
. Felibien, indeed, will not allow this Erymology,; dn 
tending, that the Moulding is not ſo denominated from in 
being the uppermoſt Member of the Corniche; but, accord, 
ing to the Sentiment of Yizruvius, from its being wared, 
This is certain, that Vitruvius ſometimes uſes the Word 
Unaa for Cymatium, and ſometimes Zy/7s, i.e. Solwion, & 
paration ; in regard, Corniches, where the Cymaiſe; are 
found, ſeparate one piece of ArchiteQure from another ; a 
Column, and the Frieze from the 


Corniche. | | 
But, withal, it muſt be obſerved, that he does not confine 


Cymatium to the Corniche; but uſes it indiflercntly fo 
any fimilar Moulding, wheree'er he meets with it : in which 
he differs from the moſt accurate among the Moderns, 

Felibien makes two Kinds of 2 ums; the one right 
the other inverted : In the firſt, that Part which projects the 
furtheſt is concave, and is otherwiſe call'd alſo Guia Refly 
and Doucine. See Dovcixx. 

In the other, the Part that projects furtheſt is cony 
called Gula Inverſa, or Talon. See Tarox. 

Our Architects don't uſe to give the Name Cymatius 
to theſe Mouldings, except when found on the Tops of Us 
nices ; but the Workmen apply the Name indifferent, 
wherever they find 'em. 

Palladio diſtinguiſhes 
the Name [ntavolatum. 

Tuſcan Cymativm, conſiſts of an Ovolo, or Quartet 
Round. Philander makes two Doric Cymatiums, where 
this is one: Baldus calls this the Lesbian Aſtraga!. 

Doric Cxu Arivu, is a Cayetto, or a Cavity lels than 
Semicirgle, having its Projecture ſubduple its Height. 

Lesbian CymaTium, according to Vitruvius, 1s what we 
otherwiſe call Talon, vis. a concavo-convex Member, ba 
ing its Projecture ſubduple its Height. See TAcon. 

CYMBAL, a Muſical Inſtrument, uſed amon the 
tients ; call'd by the Greeks wyCaa@r, and by the 1 
Cymbalum. think 

It was of Braſs, like our Kettle-Drums ; and ſome. 
in their Form, but ſmaller, and its Uſe different. - 

Ca ſſiodorus, and I/idore, call it Acetabulum, me, ol 
of a Cup or Cavity of a Bone wherein another 1s arnct a 0 | 
and Xenophon compares it to a Horſe's Hoof: whence ah | 
have been hollow; which appears, too, from the 12 
ſeveral other Things, denominated from it, as 4 Ba 0 
dron, Goblet, Caſque; and even a Shoe, ſuch 46 
Empedocles, which were of Braſs. 

In effect, the antient Cymbals appe 


different from our Kettle-Drums, and their ; 
y was faſten 


the Cymatium of the Corniche by 


whence Plin — wa 
Part of the Thigh, Coxendicibus ; and Rabbant and 
They were ſtruck againſt one another, in Ga l "but 
made a very acute Sound, Their Invention has er | 
to Cybele ; whence their uſe in Feaſts and Sacre” ig 


aſide this Occafion, they were ſeldom uſed but by diſ- 
. 1 7 | 7 
be #9 en expreſly on the Subject, attri- 


jure a 
Mr. "ntion to the Caretes, or Inhabitants of Mount 
buces th uy is certain, theſe, as well as the Corybantes, 


4g in Cee Kings of Crete; and thoſe of Rhodes, 
& Guards of 1 to excel in the Muſick of 


8. 

1 gud, Voice. I 
:4, an immodeſt D ; 
he real Etymology appears to be from xπν , 


had their Cymbals, which they called 
or no ; or at leaſt, Inſtruments that the 
in, and Engli/ſÞ Tranſlators render Cymbals ; for 
u their Matter, Form, Sc. the Criticks are wholly in 


among 
n a tr! g 
re tou 
Rod h MG K. f 
dy a Ring, to give it the freer Motion. i 

Durandus ays, that the Monks us'd the Word Cymbal 
"the Bell hung in the Cloiſter, uſed to call 'em to the 


7 ory. 

cf MAIFOR ME Os, in Anatomy. See NAvicurARR Os. 

CYNEGETICS, Cygnetica, Books treating of the Art 
f Hunting. Gratius aliſcus has wrote Cynegetica with 
\pplauſe. | 
F YNICS, a Sect of antient Philoſophers, who valu'd them- 
cles on their Contempt of every thing, eſpecially Riches 
und State, Arts and Sciences; all excepting Moratrty. 

The Founder of this Se is ſaid to have, been 
enes, a Diſciple of Socrares ; who, after hi 
heath, quitting the Pyreum, retir'd to Cynoſarges, a kind 
f Academy not far from the Gates of Athens. 

Hence, ſome will have it, came the Name aureus, Cyni- 
us, vis. from Cynoſarge. But others, with more probabi- 
Jity, derive it from um, Canis, becauſe of their Severity 
ind Importunity in reprehending Vice. | 
Thus, Ariſtotle oblerves, os: 5 nurixod was fyghurr dre m 
pazjnoias mor, Cc. Cynicks were ſd called, from their free 
way of rebuking, &c. : 

Hence, Diogenes the Cynic ſaid of himſelf, aomnpes Saxvor, 

bite the Evil; and Antiſthenes himſeif was called 4 
wer, an ingenious and ſincere Dog : It being the diſtin- 
Fuſing Character of the Cynics, to attack and bark at the 


| to defend and fawn on the Good. 
Arrian praiſes the cynical Genius to the Skies: A - 
nic, ſays be, is a Meſſenger ſent from Jupiter, to over- 


I Mankind; inſtructs, and chaſtiſes at the ſame time: 

5 An Zſculapius ; a Lord and King, adorn'd with a Scep- 

ter and Diadem, who governs the People; and this 

woluntarily, without trembling, without Guards, Oc. but 
by a good Conſcience. 

The Ground of this Encomium, may. be owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to that affinity between the Stoicks and Cynicks : 
the chief difference between 'em was, that the former 
= more modeſt and reſerv'd than the latter; who were 
ad to have baniſh'd all Shame, and were able to practiſe 
any Obſcenity without bluſhing. 
Fra, Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did every 

ng openly, whether it belong'd to Ceres or to Yenus : 


the Clorididaſcali, i. e. he only ran to an Exceſs of Impu- 
* to put others out of conceit with it. 

a p Crxicus, a ſort of Spaſm, or Convulſion; where- 

| 8 atient is brought to imitate the Geſtures, Snarlings, 

D.. Ber of a Dog. See Sy Asuus. 

1 7 in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us an 

— 2 very extraordinary Spaſinus of this K ind, 

2 two Families, at Zlackthorn in Oxfordſhire, 


whil 4 1ong the reſt Dr. Villis; who, a good 
bark, ere he reach'd the Place, heard a aL Prin Noife of 


u the 

, Ditorions 40 there was no Convulſion ſeen, beſide Cynic 

_ | Oſcillation of the Mouth : Their Pulſe was 

Ouling 6 ar; their Noiſe was rather like that of the 

ERR of the * of Dogs; only that its Returns 
Paſmus had fei eep Sighings between. 

Youngeſt wa ad ſeiz d 'em all equally ; whereof the 


| At later "a — 121 = the eldeſt fifteen Years of Age: 
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reſt : ri 


ntiſt-. 
ers gament, which ties the Prepuce of the Yard to the Nut, 


look human Affairs; 4 publick Doctor, and Tutor of 


Tho, the ſame Zaertius adds, that he did it in imitation of 


. Novelty of the Thing drew abundance of Viſitors to 


their Reaſon and Senſes entire; but 


CVP 

nor Jong, etc ons of ern terurning to her yelling, fot 66 ths 
at length, all 3 they fell like Epilepricks on 

a Bed laid in the middle of the Room to receive em. 


A little while they would lie quietly and decently toge- 


ther; but upon a new Orgaſm of rh _ they began to 
beat and bruiſe each other. Two of the youngeſt awak'd 


while the Doctor ſaid, and left their Siſters on the Bed: but ; 


the Saſinus ſoon had hold on em apin, | | 

In July, 1700, Dr. Feind himſelf vifited another Fa- 
mily, in the ſame W ; Where one Boy and three Girls 
had been ſeiz d ten Weeks, without any apparent preceding 
Cauſe. A Girl had it firſt; and the reit, as the Mother 
inform'd him, were ſo ſtruck with their Siſter's Diſorder, 
that they too were ſeiz'd. | | | 

At his Arrival, they were all at play, very briſkly and 
unconcernedly, before the Doors; at length the eldeſt Gicl, 
about fourteen Years of Age, was ſeiz'd as uſual. 

The only Symprom of its approach, was a Swelling of 
the Stomach ; which riſing gradually up the Throat, ſer 
the Muſcles of the Larynx A. the Head upon their uſual 
Convulfions : This Riſing was a certain Symptom of an ap- 
proaching Paroxyſm. in em all; and if they endeavour'd to 
ſtop it, it burſt out with the greater Violeuce, and held the 


longer. | 


The Noiſe they made was inceſſant, and diſagreeable; 
tr not ſo much like the barking or howling of Dogs, as had 
en given out, as a quaint kind of a Song, confiſting o 


three Notes, ot Tones, repeated twice over; and cfoſed by 


deep Sighs, Cc. accompany'd with extraordinary Geſtures 
and Nutations of the Head. 

This Diſeaſe the Doctor takes to be natural; and to ariſe 
from the common Cauſe of all Convu!fions, vis. from the 
Animal Spirits growing unruly in the Nerves, and driving 
the Muſcles into various Contractions, according to the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Indiſpofition. See Convvrson. 

CYNODESMUS, among Anatomilts, the Band; or Li- 
or Glans. See Prxzpvcs, and Graxs. 

CYNOREXY, an immoderate Appetite ; to the Degres 
of a Diſeaſe ; called alſo Fames Cauina, and Sulimy. See 
BuLimy. 

CYNOSURA, in Aſtronomy, a Name the Greeks have 
given to Urſa Minor, or the little Bear. Sce Uns. | 

This is the Conſtellation next our Pole, conſiſting of ſeven 
Stars ; four whereof are diſpos'd like the four Wheels of a 
Chariot; and three lengthwiſe, repreſenting the Beam: 


whence ſome give it the Name of the Chariot, or Charles's - 


Wain. 

From theſe ſeven Stars it is the Pole takes its Name, jr 
tentrionalis ; and the reſt of the Hemiſphere, as far as the 
Line, Septem Triones. See Pot x, Nox r-, c. 

——* Word Cynoſurs is form'd of an, q. d. the Deg s- 
all. 

CYON, or CION, a Graft, Sprig, or Sucker. See Ciox, 
Gr arr, Oc. 

CYPHER. See Cienxs. 

CYPHI, a Term in the Arabian Pharmacy, ſignifying a 
kind of ſtrengthning Perfume. See PER pom. 

Mithridates gives the Appellation Oui to the Troches 
wherewith the Zgyprian Prieſts us'd ro ſweeten their Gods, 
to make em grant what they requeſted. He uſed the ſame 
in the Compoſition of Mithridate, on account of their effi- 
cacy againſt Poiſons, Defluxions, Cc. See Mir HRI DATE. 


The Cyphi are compos d of Raiſins, or dry'.i Grapes, Tur- 


pentine, Myrrh, Bdellium, Spica Nardi, C-ſſia Lignea, Af- 
palathum, Saffron, Cc. temper'd into a Maſs with Honey 
and a little Wine. | | 

CYPHONISM, CYPHONISMUS, a Kind of Torture, 
or Puniſhment, in uſe among the Antients. | 

The Learned are at a loſs to determine what it was: 
Some will have it to be that mention'd by 8. Ferom, in his 
Life of Paul the Hermit, Ch. II. which conſi ed in ſmeer- 
ing the Body over with Honey, and thus expoſing the Party, 
with his Hands ty'd, to the warm Sun, to invite the Flies 
and other Vermin to perſecute him. | | 

CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious ſort 
of Wood, the Produce of a Tree of the ſame Name; fre+ 
quent in the Iſland of Cyprus. 

It is very compact, and heavy; and its Smell as agreed- 
ble as that of Santal. It ſcarce ever rots, decays, or is worm- 
eaten, no more than Cedar, or Ebony : For which Reaſon, 
the Antients uſed it to make the Statues of their Gods. 

In Candia, and particularly about Mount Ida, the Plant is 
faid to riſe ſpontaneouſſy, wherever the Earth is a little dug; 
but is exceeding difficult to raiſe by Art. 

The Fruit of this Tree, call'd Cores, is us'd in aſtringent 
Decoctions, for Hernia's, Hemorrhages, &c. 

CYPRUS, an Order of Knights, call'd alſo Knights of 
Silence, and Knights of the Sword; inſtituted by Guy 48 


Zuſignan, King of Cyprus, in 1192. 
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The Deſign of the Inſtitution was, to oppoſe the Deſcents 
and Irruptions of the Infidels in this Iſland : Accordingly, 


their Motto was Securitas Regni. See S wound. 
CYRENAICI, a Set of antient Philoſophers ; ſo called 


from their Chief, Ariſtippus of Cyrene, a Diſciple of So- 


crates. | 
Their leading Tenet was, that Man was born for Plea- 


ſure ; and that Vertue is only fo far laudable, as it conduces 
thereto, | : 

By Pleaſure, they meant, not only a Privation from Pain, 
and a Tranquillity of Mind like what Epicurus preach'd 
up; but an Aſſemblage of all the poſitive Pleaſures both of 
the Mind and the Senſes ; eſpecially the laſt. 

Cicero makes frequent mention of Ariſtippuss School; 
and ſpeaks of it as if it yielded Debauchees. 


Three Diſciples of riſtippus, after his Death, divided 
the Se into three Branches; under which Divifion it lan- 


guiſh'd and ſunk : the firſt call'd the Hege/7ac School; the 
ſecond the Annicerian, and the third the Theodorian; from 


the Names of their Authors. 
CYRTOMA, a Tumor in any Part of the Body. See 


Tomo. | 


CYST-HEPATIC Dutt, a Canal, by which the Porns 
Bilarius diſcharges part of its Bile into the Gall-Bladder. 
It was firſt deſcrib'd by Dr. Gliſſon, and long afterwards pre- 


tended to be diſcover'd by M. Perrault. | 
Verbayen, from the Courſe of the Bile, inverts the Name, 


and more properly calls it Hepaticyſticus. See HxTAri- 


CYSTICUS. | 
CYSTIC, an Epithet given to two Arteries and two 


Veins in the Gall-Bladder. See Gatr-Bladaer. 

The Cyſtic Arteries, or Cyſtice Gemelle, are two Bran- 
ches from the Celiac, beſtow'd on the Gall-Bladder, and 
bringing Blood into the ſame : The Cyſtic Veins return the 
Remains of this Blood into the Vena Porta. See PorTA. 

CrsT1cs, are Medicines againſt Diſtempers in the Blad- 
der. See I1rnonTRIPTICS. 


CYSTICUS Meatus, a Bilary Duct, about the bigneſs 
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of a Govſe's Quill ; join'd to the Meats 


, 


CZ A 


about two Inches diſtance from th . Henna, 
together forming the Ductus — S wh 
""CYSTIS, the fame with 7; e 
„the ſame wit 
81CA, and BLADDER. ere Bladder, der vr 
Tho wo is Grevh, any: 3 
ysT18 Choledocha, the ſame with Fll;..1. 
l 7 f with Zollicula Ri. 8. 
YTHARA, an antient Muſical 1 
ſuppoſed the ſame with the Lyra 18 Px end by fone 
cies of the Tyra; by others different: Tho in berdculr dye. 
ture does not appear. Ser Luxx. Preciſe gros 
The Antients deſcribe it as triangular, in form 
Delta, a. The Poets aſcribe the Invention to mat a Greek 


CYZICENES, Cyszicena, among the anti 

a ſort of magnificent Banqueting Houſes, a1, 0" vm 

the North, and uſually opening upon Gardens. J* Expor'd 
They had their Name from Cyzicus, a City 

derable for the Grandeur of its Buildings; ſituate Net cook. 

of 2 ee of the ſame Name. in an Ilan 

ele Cyzicenes were among the Gre 

clinia and Cenacula were — the — pn the Tri 
CZAR, a Title of Honour, afſum'd by the Grand 

or, as they are now ſtyl'd, Emperors, of Ry Du 
The Natives pronounce it 72ar, or Zaar ; and thi 

Corruption, from Ceſar, Emperor: they pretendi 2 

deſcended from 2 ; and accordingly bearin "wy % 

gle as a Symbol of their Empire. See Cxs AR me 
The firſt who bore the Title of Czar, was Baſi, Son c 

— who, ny his Country from its Subjection to the 
artars, an et it on its preſent Footi 

Tow 1470. d ooting. about the 

« Sperlingins, in his Diſſertation on the Maj 

Name Konning, obſerves, that the Ruſſian bebe. 

bore the Name of Czar, till their People had embrac d the 

Greek Faith : before that Time, he ſays, they were called 


Konger, King. 
| 3 
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| be 4th Letter of the Alphabet, and the 34 


Grammarians generally rank it 

2 Lingual Letters, as ſu poſing the 

7 To - to have the principal Share in the 

; ol ereof : Tho“ the Abbot ade Dangeat 
Pranunciat Reaſon in making it a palatal Letter. 

ſeems to ner D is the 4th in the Hebrew, Chaldee, 

The TFT Greek and Latin Alphabets; in the 


Samaritan, 5) hich Languages it has the ſame Name, 


th 0 ſomew 


on Arabians have three D's in their Language, the it 


* oint added over it ; tho? its Sound is confound- 


having that of the Z: The za, which is their 15th 
W 


Form ont added a- top. 
in g ef our 5 is the ſame with that of the 


3 ars from all the ancient Medals and In- 
A of Ab the Latin D, is no other than the Greek 
* nded a little, by making it quicker, and at two 
5 an The a of the Greeks, again, is borrow'd from 
x45 cient Character of the Hebrew Daleth; which Form 
Wy retains on the Samaritan Medals, as is ſhewn by 
N Teſuite Soruciet in his Diſſertation on the Samaritan 
the Jo All the Alteration the Greeks have made in it, 
Me * making it ſtoop a little, and taking away a little 
1 Nor wou'd it be difficult to ſhew, that the Syriac 
Pb, and the Arabic Daz, are both borrow'd from the 
ancient Hebrew, as well as the 7TDaleth of the Modern or 


brew. 
a 14554 will have it, that the Greek A Delta is bor- 


row d from the Zgyptians, who made their D of three 


Stars diſpos' d in a Triangle; which was a Hieroglyphic 


them denoted God, the ſoveraign Being, as if 
— bad Lad ſome Notion of a Trinity : But this is but 


u rted. 
Py 5 a Numeral Letter, ſignifying Five Hundred; 
which ariſes hence, that in the Gothic Characters the D is 
half the M, which ſignifies a thouſand Hence the Verſe 
Littera D velut A Quingenros ſignificabit. 


A Daſo added a-top, D, denotes it to ſtand for Five 


Thouſand. 
DABITIS, in Logic, one of the Modes of Syllogiſm. 
See Mode and SYLLOGISM. 


DACROIDES, in Medicine, a Term applied to Ul- 
cers, which are continually yielding any putrid Matter. 
The Word is form'd from &#evey, Tear, and Ide, Form; 
denoting the Ulcers to weep or ſhed ſomewhat like Tears. 

DACTYLI, in Antiquity, a Name attributed to the 
firlt Prieſts of the Goddeſs Cybele ; who were particu- 
larly call d Dactyli Idæi, on Account of the Goddeſs her- 
ſelf, who was call'd Cybele Ilæa, becauſe principally ho- 
nour d on Mount 74a in Phrygia. The Name Dactyli 
is ſuppos'd to have been given them on this Occafion ; 
That to prevent Saturn from hearing the Cries of ꝓupiter, 
whom Obele had committed to their Cuſtody, they 
uſed to fing I know not what Verſes of their own Inven- 
tion, which by their unequal Meaſures ſeem'd to reſemble 
the Foot call'd Dactylos. This is the Account of the 
Grammarian Diomedes. One Sophocles, quoted by Stra- 
bo, Lib. X. ſpeaks differently. They were call'd Dactyli, 
ſays he, from the Greek Wor SexTvxos, Finger, by Reaſon 
their Number was at firſt equal to that of the Fingers of 


the Hand, viz, Ten ; five of them Boys, and as many 


Cirls.— He adds, that 'tis to them we owe the Invention 


0: Iron, and the Manner of Working it, with divers other 


uſclul Things. Others make their Number more, and 
others leſs than Ten. Some, again, make them Natives 
ot Phrygia near the Foot of Mount Ida; and others bring 

them from elſewhere, 0 
However, all the Authors. $rrabo had ſeen, agreed, That 
they were the firſt who wrought in Iron near Mount 14a 3 
that they were Im oſtors; that they had been Miniſters 
of the Mother of the Gods, or Cybele; that they dwelt 
1 the Foot of Mount 14a. Tis a Conjecture among 
: am too, not that the Curetes and Corybantes were the 
8 the Dactyli ldæi, but that the Curetes and 
6055 ares were their Poſterity; That a hundred Men, 
bad in Crer 4, were firſt call'd Vactyli; that each of theſe 
N Children, who were the Curetes ; and that each 
Decke, Curetes had Ten Children, who were alſo call'd 
Ju Idi. Stra bo only gives us the Names of four 


of t 
2 which are Slamin, Damnaneus, Hercules, 
on. See Cox Y BAN TES. 


e Dattylns, a Foot in the Latin Verſe, con- 
| ol 2 long 8 Hable, follow'd by two ſhort ones, as 


* A — 4 1 * FS * „ * 
5 * Y 
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Carmins &c. Hexameter Verſes uſually end with a Dactyſ 
and Spondee. The Dactyl is ſaid to have been the 15 
vention of Dionyſius or Bacchus, who deliver'd Oracles in 
this Meaſure at De/phos, before Apollo. The Datty/ and 
Spondee are the moſt conſiderable of the Poetical Fcet; as 
being the Meaſures us'd in Heroic Verſe, by Homer, Vir 
il, &c. Theſe two are of equal Time, but not equal 
otion. The Spondee has an even ſtrong and ſteady Paco 
like a Trot : But the Dactyl reſembles the nimbler 
Strokes of a Gallop. See QuanTtiry, Mrasvat, Sc. 

DacmTyYL was alſo a Sort of Dance among the ancient 
Greeks, chiefly perform'd, as Heſychns obſerves, by the 
Athlete. 

DacTYLs are alſo the Fruits of the Tree, more uſually 
call'd Dates. See Dar. 

DACTYLIC, Something belonging, or that has a 
Relation to Dactyls: Anciently there were Dacty- 
lic, as well as Spondaic Flutes, Tibiæ Dattylice. 
The Dactylic Flutes conſiſted of unequal Intervals, 
as the Dathylic Foot does of unequal Meaſures — Dactylio 
Verſes are Hexameter Verſes, ending in a Dactyl, inſtead 
of a Spondee ; As Spondaic Verſes are thoſe, which have 
a Spondee in the 5th Foot inſtead of a Dactyl. An In- 
ſtance of a Dactyl Verſe we have in Virgil, Eneidl.VII. 33. 

Bis Patriæ cecidere Manus: Quin Protinus omnia 
Perlegerent Oculis. — 


DAC TTLIOMANCT, Dactyliomantia, a Sort of Di- 


vination perform'd by means of a Ring. Dactyliomaucy 
conſiſted principally in holding a Ring, ſuſpended by a 
fine Thread, over a round Table, on the Edge whereof 
were made divers Marks with the 24 Letters of the 
Alphabet. The Ring in ſhaking, or vibrating over the 
Table, ſtop'd over certain of the Letters, which being 
Joyn'd together, 3 the Anſwer required. But the 
Operation was preceded and accompanied by ſeveral Su- 
perſtitious Ceremonies : For firſt the Ring was to be conſe- 
crated with a World of Myſtery ; the Perſon who held it was 
to be clad in linnen Garments, to the very Shoes 5 his 
Head was to be ſhaved all around ; and in his Hand he 
was to hold Vervain. Ere he proceeded on any Thing, 
the Gods were firſt to be a 8 by a Formulary of Pray- 


ers, &c. compiled for the Purpoſe. Ammiauus Marcelli- 


7215 gives the Proceſs at large in his XXIXth Book. The 

Word is compos'd of the Greek Saxrunos, Ring; of Sdx- 

TuXos, Finger, and narrela, Divination. 
DACTYLOMANCY. See DacrtyriomaANCcy. 
DACTYLONOMY, The Art of Accounting, or Num- 


bering by the Fingers. The Rule is this: The left Thumb 
is reckond 1, the Index 2, and ſo on to the right Thumb, 


which is the tenth, and of Conſequence denoted by the 


Cypher o. 

; ADO, in Architecture, is by ſome Writers uſed for the 
Dye; which is the Part in the Middle of the Pedeſtal of 
a Column, between its Baſe and Cornice : It is of a Cu- 
bick Form, whence the Name of Dye. Sce Dr. 

DADUCHI, in Antiquity, Prieſts of Ceres. That 


Goddeſs having loſt her Daughter Proſerpine, ſay the Fa- 


bles, began to make Search for her at the Beginning of the 
Night. In Order to do this in the Dark, ſhe lighted a 
Torch, and thus ſet forth on her Travels throughout the 
World : For which Reaſon it is, that ſhe is always ſeen 
repreſented with a lighted Torch in her Hand. On this 
Account, and in Commemoration of this pretended Ex- 
loit, it became a Cuſtom for the Prieſts, at the Feaſts and 
Bacrifices of this Goddeſs, to run about, in the Temple, 
with Torches after this Manner: One of them took a light- 
ed 'Torch from off the Altar, and holding it in his Hand, 
run with it to a certain Part of the Temple ; where he 
gave it to another, ſaying to him, Tibi trado: This ſe- 
cond run after the like Manner to another Place of the 
Temple, and gave it to the third; and ſo of the reſt. 
From this Ceremony, the Prieſts became denominated 
Daduchi, q. d. Torch- bearers; from J, an unctuous, 
and reſinous Wood, 
made Torches ; and Ee, I have, I hold. 
DAILY, in Aſtronomy, &c. See DivuanAt. 
DAMAGE is generally taken to ſignify any Hurt or 
Hindrance, that a Man takes in his Eſtate z but particu- 
larly a Part of what the Jurors are to inquire of, in paſſing 
Verdict for the Plaintiff,or Defendant in a Civil Action, be 
it Perſonal or Real: for after Verdict given of the principal 
Cauſe, they are ask'd their Conſciences touching Cofts 


(which are the Charges of Suit, call'd by the Civilians 
Expenſe Litis) and Damages, which contain the Hin- 
drances that the Plaintiff or Demandant hath fuffered by 
means of the wrong done him by the Defendant or Tenant. 


But the Word has two ſeveral Significations ; the one 


perly and generally, the other ſtrictly and relatively: | 
perly, as it is in Gaſes, where Damages are founded on 
the Statute of 2. H. 4. Cap. r. 7 8. H. G. Cap. 9. * 


9 * 


4 


as Pine, fir, &c. whercof the Ancients 
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1 DAM ſ 1621 DAM 
4 Coſts are i ithin this Word Damages; for Damage, The Damps in Mines are of 4 Kinds; 
4 | Gol 8 is ſaid a Demende, when, by Di- withal is the moſt ordinary, the 8 «wa 
. : A a Thing becomes worſe; and in this Senſe Coſts its Approach, by the Flame of the Candles 3 
„ i 4 * Damages, to the Plaintiff, for by it, his Sub- bicular, and leſſening by degrees, till it quiet ing d. 
10 1 ſtance is diminiſhed : But when the Plaintiff declares the alſo by their Shortneſs or Difficulty of reathing "Out; a 
1M Wrong done him to the Damage of ſuch a Sum, this is to who eſcape ſwooning, ſeldom ſuffer any great ham), 
{8 | be taken relatively, for the Wron which paſſed, before but ſuch as ſwoon 2 tho" they are not downr by it 
17 the Writ brought, and is affeſs'd by Reaſon of the Treſ- focated, yet on their firſt Recovery are tories Lf 
aſs aforeſaid ; and cannot extend to the Coſts of Suit, very violent Convulfions : Their way of Cure is to >, 
which are future, and of another Nature. Perſon down on the Earth in oy bor Poſture, with z fe 
DAMAGE Feaſant, or Faiſant, i. e. doing hurt, or dug in the Ground under his Mouth; if this fail they f 


0 ; s Beaſts are doing hurt or him full of good Ale; and if that will vl 
1M Damage : As when a Stranger's Beaſts are doin 17 ſperate. The foc — A = — te _ 


— ; f hich is called ſo from its 8 * Bloom. 
ut his Leave or Licenſe. In which Caſe, the Party Damp, which its Smell. 

bd they damage may diſtrain, and 22 them, always comes in the Summer- time, and hay, 5 Dang 

both by Night and by Day; tho' in other Caſes, as for known to be mortal: The Miners in the Peak of Ae 

15 Rent, Services, &c. none may diſtrain in the Night. fancy it ariſes there from the Multitude of red T ws 

7 | DAMASK, a Sort of Silk Stuff, having ſome Parts Flowers, called by them 11 with whic, dl. 

5 rais'd above the Ground, repreſenting Flowers, or other Fi- Lime-Stone Meadows of the *eako much abound bh 
res. Damask is properly a Sort of Mohair and Satin haps the Smell of this gives timely Notice to g,. N. 


j Band in ſuch Manner as that what is not Satin on the Way: The third is the moſt peſtilential, A4 
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10 ſpoiling the Graſs, Corn, Woods, &c. of another Man, clude him 
| 
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Hig > Side, is on the other. 'The Elevation which the Sa- ſtrange of all, if what is faid of it be true: T mold 
12.0 3 on one Side, is the Ground on the other. The 123 to have ſeen it, (for they oy it is rifle) 7, 
pro Flowers have a Satin Grain; and the Ground, a Grain of eſcribe it: In the hi heſt Part of the Roof of 1 pat 
N Taffetas. It has its Name from its being originally brought ſages in a Mine, which branch out from the main Grow, 
1 from Damaſcus in Syria. ; they ſee a round Thing hanging, about as big a8 a Pom 
wy DAMASKEENING, or Damask-Work, a kind of Ball, covered with a Skin of the Thickneſs and Cdur 
"34 Moſaic Work; and accordingly, by the 1ratians, call'd by of a Cob-web: If this Bag, 1 any other Ac. 
1 the ſame Name, Tarſia, as Moſaic. ; cident, become broken, the Damp immediate y flies 
| DAMASKEENING, is properly the Art, or Act of adorn- and ſuffocates all the Company: The Workmen, by Hep 
[ ing Iron, Steel, &c. by making Inciſions therein, and filling of a Stick, and long Rope, have a way of breaking tha 
| them up with Gold or Silver Wiar. It is chiefly us d in at a Diſtance; and when they have done it, they f 
| Enriching Sword-blades, Guards and Gripes, ks of the Place well with Fire : And ow will have it; 1 f. 

Piſtols, &c. Its Name ſhews the Place of its Origin; or, gathers from the Steam of their Bodies, and Candles, 4. 
atleaſt, the Place where it has been practiſed in the great. cends up into the higheſt Part of the Vault, and there cc. 

eſt Perfection, viz. the City of Damaſcus in Syria. Tho denſeth, and in Time has a Film grown over it, and then 
As Monſr. Felibien attributes the Perfection of the Art to his corrupts, and becomes Peſtilential. The fourth, is the Ful. 
Li 1 Country man 1 . who wrought under the Reign of minating, or Fire- Damp, whoſe Vapour being touch d by 
1 King Heur b ; 
i; þ | Dow AS 1 is partly Moſaic Work, partly En- all the Effects of Lightning, or fired Gun-powder. Theſe 
' 


graving, and partly Carving : As Moſaic Work, it confifts are found ga we in the Coal-Mines, and ſometime, 
of Pieces 4e Rapport; as Engraving, the Metal is indent- tho' rarely, in the 
ed, or cut in creux ; and as Carving, Gold and Silver are 7 poiſonous, may be underſtood from Doctor “ 


* wrought therein, in Relievo. {ſay on Poiſons, | f 

1 . There are two Manners of Damaskeening : In the firſt, Naturaliſts furniſh us with very ſurprizing Inftances of 
i which is the moſt beautiful, the Artiſt cuts into the Metal the Effects of Damps. In the Hiſt. 4e — 2 4es qi 
Lt with a Graver, and other Tools proper for Engraving on ences An. 11015 We read of a Well in the City of Ner- 
oh Steel ; and afterwards fills up the — or Notches with es, into which a Maſon, at Work near its Bri letting 


Boi a pretty thick Silver, or Gold Wiar. In the other, which fall his Hammer, a Labourer, who was ſent down to te- 
is only ſuperficial, they content themſelves to make cover it, e're he reach'd the Water, was ſtrangled, A ſe- 

Hatches, or Strokes a-croſs the Iron, &c. with a cutting cond ſent to fetch up the Corps, met with with the ſame 

13 Knife, ſuch as is uſed in making of ſmall Files. Fate, and ſo a third: At laſt a fourth, half drunk, was let 
1 For the firſt, tis neceſſary the Gravings, or Inciſions be down, with Charge to call out aſſoon as he felt any Thing 
made in the dovetail Form; that the Gold or Silver incommode him. He call'd accordingly, as ſoon as he 
Wiar, which is thruſt forcibly into them, may adhere the came near the Water; and was inſtantly drawn out: yet 
more ſtrongly. he died 3 Days afterwards. The Information he brought 
For the ſecond, which is the more uſual, the Method them was, that he felt a Heat, which ſcorch'd up his En- 

is thus: Having heated the Steel till it changes to a Violet, trails. A Dog being let down, cried about the ſame Place; 
or blue Colour; they hatch it over, and a-croſs with and died aſſoon py, came to Air; But throwing Water 
the Knife; then draw the Deſign, or Ornament intended, on him, he recover'd; as happens to thoſe thrown into the 
on this hatching,with a fine Braſs Point, or Bodkin. This Grotto del Cani near Naples. See GRoTTo. The three 
done, they take fine Gold Wiar,and conducting or chafing it Carcaſſes being drawn up with Hooks, and open'd ; there 
according to the Figures already defign'd,they fink it care- appear'd not any Cauſe of their Death. Now, what ren- 
fully into the Hatches of the Metal with a Copper Tool. ders the Relation the more conſiderable, is, that the Ma- 


; 
[ 
| 
| | DAMASCUS-S:-e/, a very fine kind of Steel, made in ter of this Well had been drawn and drunk ſeveral Years, 
ſome Parts of the Tevaut, and particularly at Damaſcus, without the leaſt ill Conſequence, | 
remarkable for its excellent Temper; and uſed chiefly in In the ſame Hiſtory, An. 1710. a Baker of Chartres 
the making of Sword-Blades. See STEEL. having carried 7 or 8 Bufhels of Brands out of his Oren 
Some Authors aſſure us it comes from the Kingdom of into a Cellar 36 Stairs deep; his Son, a robuſt young Fel 
: Golcon1a, in the Eaſt-Ingies 5 Where the Method of tem- low, going with more, his Candle went out on the Middle 
( pering with Alum, which the Zzropears have never been, of the Stairs. Having lighted it a-freſh, he was noſooner 
able to imitate, was firſt invented, ot into the Cellar, * he cried out for Help; and they 
2A MIANISTS, a Branch of the Ancients Acephali Gas no more of him: His Brother, an able Youth, mn 
; Sera. They agreed with the Catholics in admitting immediately after him; cried out, he was dead; and uss 
f the IVch Council; but diſown'd any Diſtinction of Per- heard no more. He was follow'd by his Wife; and ſhe i | 
ſons in the Godhead, and profeſs'd one ſingle Nature in- a Maid, and {till *twas the ſame. Such an Accident ſtruc 
capable of any Difference. And yet they call'd God, the the whole N ighbourhood with a Panic ; and no body 
Father, Son, and Ghoſt. On which Account the Severire was forward to venture any further: till a Fellow moro 
Bd Petrize, another Branch of Acephali, uſed to call them hardy and zealous than the reſt, perſwaded the four * 
17 Sabellianiſis, and ſometimes Tetradites. Thus much we were not dead, would go down to give them Help: He 
| learn from Nicephorus Calliſtes, L. XVIII. C. 49. They cried too, and was ſeen no more. Upon this, a 6th Mat 


took their Name from Damianus a Biſhop, who was requiring a Hook to draw ſome of them forth without 
| their Leader, going to the Bottom; drew up the Maid: who, ww 
|. DAMNATA Terra, in Chymiſtry, is the ſame with taken the Air, fetch'd a Sigh and dyed. Next Day, fo 
Caput Mortuum, that is, all the Earthy Part, or Maſs, Baker's Friend: undertaking to get up all the Carc % 
remaining at the Bottom of the Retort, &c. after all the with a Hook, was let down with Ropes on a wooden Hol 
other Principles have been drawn out of the Body by Fire, to be drawn up whenever he ſhould call. He ſoon call 1 
DAMPS, in Natural Hiſtory, are noxious Steams,or Ex- but the Rope breakin „he fell back again; And tho 0 
halations, frequently found in cloſe, ſubterraneous Places, Rope was 100 h d: 
particularly Mines, Pitts, Cellars, &c. For the Rationale Upon opening him, his Meninges were found extraragunf 
of the Effects of Damps, See Polsoxs and MTRITES. ſtretched 3 his Lungs ſpotted with black, his 15 10 
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ſwell d 98 big 88 web arg ora all the Muſcles of his 


Arms, The Magiſtrate, at length, 
ians, being conſuſted; they gave 
and . wi s had been but ill — 
their Opin e Conſequence of which muſt be, that as all 
i'd: tn Chartres abound with Saltpetre, the unuſual 
de Cellars in had rais'd a malignant Vapour, which had 
** : and that a 8 28 ns tr 
d in to put out the Fire, and lay the 
ter muſt 3 1 Dog, and a lighted Candle 
own without Injury to either: An infallibleSign 


r ws ſhall add from Doctor Connor, in 
ert. Med. Phyſ: Some People digging in a Cellar 
fed 


for ſuppo 


htful, and 
with his Breeches down, was evacuating on the 


A a Boy, a . , 
it: his Eyes fix'd on the Ground: All of 
Edge the Pi their —— Poſtures and Actions, with 
. es, and Mouths > wrt egy yet to breath ; but 
es, and cold as Clay. | 
2 SEL, from the French LDamoiſel, or Damoiſean, 
tion anciently given to all young People of Gen- 
an Apella y ft - 
tel, or Noble Extraction of either Sex ; As to the Sons 
and Daughters of Knights, Barons, and even Kings. Thus, 
in Hiſtory, we read of Damſel — Damſe! Louis le 
Gros, Damſel Richard, Prince of Wales. Paſquier will 
have the the Word a Diminutive of Dam, an ancient Word 
ſer Lord; as in ſome Authors we read Dam Dieu for Lord 
God; Dam 8 &c. L in 83 on he 
it to come from Dame. ers derive the Word from 
Fencing; or Domnicellus, a Diminutive of Domnus, 
queſt parvus Dominus. Accordingly, 4u Cange obſerves, 
that it has been ſometimes wrote Domenger. — They 
old the Si of Commercy, M. de la Roque tells 
who h 
us, anciently held it under the Title of Damoiſeas: And 
M. 4e Marca aſſures us, that the Nobleſſe of earn is 
ill divided into three Bodies or Claſſes; The Barons, 
the Cavers, and the Don _ — 2" Wr 5 8 
Domengers. e of Denmark and Swwe- 
2 here — ſame Title, 9 ars from Pontanus's 
Hiſt. of Denmark, L. VII. and VIII. and Henry of Upſals 
Wn tel] 6 thath of Gras Lead and Prnnez and 
tion paſs'd to thoſe of Grea ; 
«gk, wok of Gentlemen who were not yet Knights. 
At preſent Damſel is applied to all Maids, or Girls not 
yet married; provided they be not of the loweſt Claſs of 
eople. | 
AMSEL is ſometimes alſo applied to a kind of Utenſil 
put in Beds, to warm old Mens Feet withal. It conſiſts of 
a hot Iron A a ay 23 —— 5. 5 
round with linnen Cloth, and keeps its Warmth a long 
Time. Some call it a Nun. 5 
DANAIDES, in the Ancient Mythology, the Daughters 
| | , 
of Danais, or Danaus, IX th King of Argos, and Brother 
of Fgyptus. They were 50 in Number, and were eſpous'd 
to the 50 Sons of their Unckle Zgyprus. Danaus fearing 
the Accompliſhment of an Oracle, which had foretold that 
he ſhould be expell'd his Kingdom by a Son in Law, per- 
ſwaded his Daughters to murther, each of them, her Hus- 
5 
ho er Hus nceus. In Vengeance 
for this Cries of the 49 Dawalder, the Poets have con- 
demi d them to Hell, to be continually employ'd in filling a 
Cak perforated at Bottom. The Danai 
alſo call d Beliges, from their Father, 
the Egyptian Belus. | 


DANCETTE, in Heraldry, 

WIN is when the Out-line of any 
1 Bordure, or . is inden- 
| ted very largely; the Largeneſs of the In- 
dentures being the only Thing that diſtin- 
| guiſhes it from Indented. See Ix DEN TED. 
| There is alſo a N a Bend, called 


Aouble Dancette; thus, He beareth Azure, 
a Bend double Bancette Argent. 


abc, in Her aldry, the ſame with Indented ; or, 

Wi 2 it, with Dancette. See IN DEN TED 
N. 8 an agreeable Motion of the Body, adjuſted by 
diſti in Meaſures or Tune of a Violin, or Voles. Some 
Altinguiſh the high Dance, conſiſting of Capers, Gam- 
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inflamed and red as Blood; 


Rope, and Ambulo, T walk. But our 


w 


es are ſometimes Rope. The Ancients, tis certain, 
who was the Son of as well as we, 


DAN 
— © x. OOOORNOY 
or cloſe to the Ground. In the Carronſe} of King Tow: 


ſeparated from their XIII there were Dances of Horſes, The Invention of ſuch 
tak Cognizance of Dances is attributed to the Sybarites. TheWord is French, 


Dance, form'd of the German Danuta, which fi gnifies the 
ſame Thing. Hochart derives it from the Arabic 7 


ana, 
which have 


veral Members from the Senate, for having aancea. Caltor 
and Pollux are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the Art 
of Dancing; and that to the Carciaus: Tno' others attri- 
bute the Invention to Minerva; who dance for Joy after 
the Defeat of the Giants, | 

The Ancients had three kinds of Dances: The firſt 
Grave, call'd Emmelia, anſwering to our {ow Dates and 
Pavanes. The ſecond Gay,call'd Cordax ; anſwering to 
our Courants, Galliards, Gavots and Vauits. The third, 
call d Sicciunis, was a Mixture of Gravity and Gayety. 
Neoptolemus, Son of Achilles, taught the Cretans a new 
Sort of Dance, call'd Pyrrichia, or the Armed Dance, 
to be uſed in going co War. But according to the Fable, 
the Cureres invented this Dance, to amuſe and di- 
vert the little upiter with the Noiſe, and Ciath of their 
Swords, beating againſt their Bucklers. Diodorus Sicu- 
ius in the IVth of his Hibliotheca aſſures us, that Cybele, 
Daughter of Aſenon, King of Phrygia, and Diniymend 
his Wife, invented divers Things, and among others the 
Flageolot of ſeveral Pipes, Dancing, the Tabour and the 
Cymbal. Numa, tis certain, inſtituted a Sort of Dance 
for the $a7ii, Prieſts of Mars, who made Uſe of Weapons 
therein. From theſe Dances was compoſed php, "ay 
call'd Saltatio Mimicorum, or the Buffoons Dance; 
Wherein the Dancers were dreſs'd in little Corſlets, with 
Gilt Morions, Bells on their Legs, and Swords and Bucklers 
in their Hands. Lucian has an expreſs Treatiſe, and Ju- 
lius Polluæ, a Chapter on this Head; Arhenens, Cælius 
Rhodiginus, and Scaliger, alſo make mention of this Dance. 
Tis not many Tears ago, ſince Thoinot Arbeau,aDancing- 
Maſter of Paris, gave an Orcheſography, wherein all the 
Steps and Motions of a Dance are writ, or noted down; as 
the Sounds of a Song are ſcored in Muſic. 'Tho' the famous 
Beauchamp has ſome Pretenſions to be the Inventor of this 
Secret, and accordingly ured an Arret in his Favour. 

Dancing is uſually an Effect, and Indication of Joy 
among moſt Nations: Tho' Mr. Palleprat aſſures us, 
that there are People in Sourh- America, who dance to 
ſhow their Sorrow. 

Rope-DAnces, Schoenobates. A Profeſſor of Philo- 
ſophy at Dantzic, publiſh'd a Diſſertation on Rope-441:- 
cers, de Funambulis; full of Learning, and an uncommon 
—_— of Antiquity. He defines a Rope-Aencer, a 
Perſon who walks on a thick Rope faſten'd to two oppo- 
fite Poſts ; which is preciſely, what is expreſs'd by the 
Latin Word Funambulns, being a Compound of Funis, 
ope-Aancers do 
more, for they not only walk, but Jazce an leap upon the 
had their Rope-4ancers 
Witneſs the Greek Words Neurobates, 
Schoenobates, and the Latin Funambulus, which every 


where occur. They had likewiſe their Cremnobates and 
Oribares, that is, People who walk'd on the Brinks of Pre- 
cipices. Nay more, Suetonius in Galba C. 6. Seneca in his 
85th Epittle, and Pliny Lib. VIII. Cap. 2. make mention 
of Elephants that were taught to walk on the Rope. 
Acron, an ancient Grammarian and Commentator on Ho- 
race, takes Occaſion to obſerve on the Xth Satire of the 
firſt Book, that Megſa/a Corvinus was the firſt, who uſed 
the Word Funambulus; and that Terence had it from him. 
But Mr. Gr044eck, the learned Profeſſor above mentioned, 
ſhews that he is miſtaken, and that e bee liv'd after 
Terence. The Bufineſs is, Acron confounds Valeriug 
Meſſala, who got the Sir. name Corvinus in the War againſt 
the Gauls about 200 Years before Terence, with one of 


his Deſcendants, who was a famous Orator in the Time of 
Horace. 
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unlike a Desk, an 


Mr. Groddeck coming from the Hiſtorical to the Moral 
Conſideration, A that the Profeſſion of a Rope- 
dancer is not allowable z that the Profeſſors are infamous, 

expoſe their 
Bodies to very great Dangers; and that they ought not to 


tolerated in a well reg 
ND temper the Severity of his Morals; he allows that 


there are ſometimes er * admitting them. That 
the People muſt have Shews; that one © 
ee ve. is to furniſh them therewith, &c. 

The ancient Rope- dancers had four ſeveral Ways of Ex- 
erciſing their Art; The firſt vaulted or turn d round the 
Rope, like a Wheel round its Axis, and there hung * 
Heels, or the Neck. The ſecond flew or ſlid from above 
downwards, reſting on their Stomachs with the Arms an 
Legs extended. The third run along a Rope ſtretch'd in 
a right Line, or up and down. Laſtly, the fourth not 
only walk'd on a Rope, but made ſurprizing Leaps and 
Turns thereon. See SCHOENOBATES, 


DANEGELT, or DANEGELD (Gel: in Dutch ſig- p 


nifving Money) was an ancient Tribute or Contribution, 
which the 1 impoſed on the Engliſb, as the Arbitrary 
Terms of Peace and Departure. It was firſt —_— as 
a ftanding yearly Tax on the whole Nation under King 
Ethelred, A. D.991. That Prince, ſays Cambaen, Britan. 
142. much diſtreſs'd by the continual Invaſion of the 
Danes ; to procure his Peace, was compell'd to charge his 
People with heavy Payments, call'd Danege/r. At firſt 
he pay'd 1000 lib. then 16000 J. then 24000 f. after that 
36000 lib. and laſtly 48000 lib. St. Eduard the Confeſſor 
releaſed the Nation from the Danegelt. William the I. 
and II. reaſſumed it. 2 the I. and after him King 
y. 


Stephen, releaſed them fina : 
ANEGELT- was alſo an annual Tax laid on our An- 


ceſtors, firſt of 1 Sh. afterwards 2 Sh. for every Hide of 


Land through the Realm, for clearing the Seas of 8 
Pyrates, which heretofore greatly annoy'd our Coalts 


II. reaſſum'd it occaſionally. In the — of Henry I. 
it was accounted among the King's ſtanding Revenues ; 
But King Stehen, on his Coronation Day, abrogated it 
for ever. | 

DANTELLE' in Heraldry, the ſame with Danche, 
or rather with Dancette, viz. a large, open Indenture, See 
DANCETTE. | 


DAPIFER, the Dignity, or Office of the Grand Maſter 
of the Emperor's and other Prince's Houſhold. The Word 
is pure Lal in, compounded of daps, dapis, a Diſh of Meat 
ſerv'd cn the Table, and Fero, I bear : So that — 
literally ſignifies a Diſh-carrier, or an Officer who ſerves 
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DARREIN, in Law, a Corruption | 
vier laſt, and uſed in the like Senſe, as _ Bede, 
tinuance. Sec CONTINUANCE,— Dapre;, ATR 
See As81zs. of Darren preſentment, iel 

DART, in Geometry, ſtronomy, &c. Gee 8 

DART OS, or DART Us, in Anatomy, deer. 


lar, or Flefhy Fibres; whence ſome call i Glue | 
a Cato, 


tracted ; which is eſteem'd a Sign of Health. Wn n Cons 


| Gang, 
under uſcle i cloſe 


DATA, Things given, a Term uſed in | 
Philoſophy, &c. implying certain Things, or — aick, 
oſed to be given, or known, in Order, from ties ſup. 
out other Things or Quantities, which are ul w fd 
ſought for. A Problem or Queſtion generally conc 
two Parts; Data and reh, See PRozLEy lt 

Euclid has an expreſs Treatiſe of Data: Wh, . 
uſes the ons 5 Spaces, Lines and Auge I 

iven in Magnitude; or to which we 

— my 9 Tel 4 eam Win ohen 

From the prim e of the Word 1 
thematicks, # 1 tranſplanted 3 2 
as Philoſophy, Medicine, &c. where it expreſſa 3 
Quantity, which, for the Sake of a preſent C culati i 
taken for granted to be ſuch, without requiring an ON 
diate Proot for its Certainty ; called alſo the given e. 
tity, Number, or Power: ad ſuch Things abare know. 
from whence either in Natural Philoſophy, the animal 
Mechaniſm, or the Operation of Medicines, we come t 


the Knowledge of Things before unk 
Eduard the Confeſſor remitted this Tax. William I. and 8 8 UNKNOWN, are now fre- 


3 Phyfical Writers call'd Data. 
DATE, an Addition, or Appendage in Writings As 
Inſtruments, Letters, &c. expreſſing the Day and Mon 
of the Year when the Act, or Letter, was paſs'd or fign'd; 
together with the Place where the ſame was done. 1; 
Writings of Importance the Daze ſhould be wrote in Words 
at length, Dares or given at London this twenty fixth 
Day of March in the Year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven 
hundred twenty and five. In Letters, the Daze is uſually 
in Figures. London, March the 26th 1725. The Word 
is form'd from the Latin Datum, given, the Participle of 
do, 1 give. The Latins uſually ay aabam, I gave. 
An Antiaate is a falſe Date, prior to the real Time 


the Meats upon the Table. The Title of Dapifer was when the Inſtrument was paſs'd or ſign d: A Poſt-aare i 
given by the Emperor of Conſtantinople to the Czar of 1 — to the real Time, &c. 


Ruſſia, as a Teſtimony of Favour. In France, the like 


Office was inſtituted by Charlemain, under the Title of 
Dapi ferat, and Senechauſſes; to which was affix d the Su- 
perintendance over all the Officers of the Houſhold. In 
England, the Office of Dapifer, was leſs Eminent ; be- 


ur ancient Deeds had no Dates, but only the Month 
and Year ; to ſignify that they were not made in Haft, or 
in the Space of a Day, but upon longer and more mature 
Deliberation. 'The Kings Grants began with the Words, 


Preſentibus & futuris, &c. but the Grants of private 


ing found in ſeveral of our ancient Charters named one of Perſons with, Oiuni bus preſentes Literas inſpefturis- 


the Laſt of the Officers of the Houſhold. The Dignity 
of Dapifer, is {till ſubſiſting in Germany. Till the Year 
1623. the Elector Palatin was Dapifer of the Empire: 
Since that Time the Elector of Zavaria has aſſumed the 


DArz, Dactyl, the Fruit of the Palm-Tree. This 
Fruit is gather'd in Autumn, ere ripe ; and bears a near 
reſemblance to our Bullace ; being of a green Colour, vey 
ſharp and aſtringent. When ripe, it becomes ruddy,having 


Title of Arch-Dapifer of the Empire. His Office is, at a hard, longiſh Stone, cloven at Bottom, encompaſs d with 


the Coronation of an Emperor, to c 


the firſt Diſh of a thin white Pellicle or Skin. The Bark or Covering of 


Meat to Table on Horfe-back. The ſeveral Functions of the Date, call'd by the Ancients EJate or Spata, whe 


a Dafifer occaſion'd the Ancicnts to give him divers 
Names. *Ea6iaTges, and Eleator, Dipnocletor, Convo- 
cator, Trapezopaus, Architritinus, Progeuſtla, Pre- 
guſtator, Domeſticus, Megadomeſticus, Oeconomus, Major- 
aomus, Seneſchallus, Schalcus, Gaſtaldus, Aſſeſſor, Pre- 
Fectus, or Prepoſitus Menſæ, Princeps Coquorum & Ma- 
Cyrus. | 

DARAPTI, in Logic, one of the Modes of Syllogiſms. 
Sec Mop and SyYLLOG18M, 

 DARDANARIUS,. Uſurer, Monopoliſt, a Name an- 
ciently attributed to ſuch as caus'd a Scarcity and Dear- 
neſs of Provifions, particularly Corns, by buying and 
hoarding them up, to raiſe their Value, and fell them 
again at an extravagant Rate. The Name Dardanarius 
was given them from one Dardanus, who made a Practice 
of ſpoiling and deſtroying the Fruits of the Earth by a 
Sort of Sorcery. The ſame People are alſo call'd ruf 
catores, Directarii, Sitocapeli, Annone Flagellatores, 
and Seplaſiarii. 

DARII, in Logic, one of the Modes of Syllogiſms, 


See Mopk and SyLTLOGISͤI. 


DARK-Chamber, See CaukRA Onscun A, 
DARR-VJent, a re Camera obſcura, made not 


the Fruit is in its Flower, is various; having as many 
Changes of Colour as the Fig has: Some black, ſome white, 
ſome brown, ſome again are round like Apples, and Ve 
big. Ordinarily they are oblong, fleſhy, yellow, ſome 
what bigger than the Thumbs End, and very agreeable 
the Taſte. Some are no bigger than a Chich-Pea, and 
others as big as a Pomegranate. The beſt are thoſe, cald 
Royal Dates. There is alſo another Sort, call'd Calla 
which are very good. Some of them have Stones, 

others none. Bates are principally uſed in Medicine: 
Their Qualities are, to ſoften the Aſperities of the Gullet, 
to ſtrengthen the Child in the Womb, to aſſuage all 7 
moderate Fluxes of the Belly, and to eaſe Diſorder of 1 
Reins and Bladder. Their bad Property is, that they ar 
geſt difficultly, cauſe Pains in the Head, and 2 
thick &. Blood. Theſe Effects ariſe from of 
Principles they contain, which are a moderate —" 
Oil, and a deal of Phlegm, and Eſſential Salt. The 

and Phlegm render them moiſtening and nutritious 5 : 
againſt Acrimonies of the Breaſt, to aſſuage Coughs, jw 
And the Phlegm and Salt render them deterk"* Fot 
aſtringent, and good againſt Diſeaſes of the n 
the reſt; they are an heavy Food, full of an Earthy ge 


fitted with Optic Glaſſes; to take and occaſion Obſtructions in the Viſcera; for wh 
Proſpects of Landſhips, Buildings, Fortifications, &c, ſon, People who live of Dates become Scorbutic, and of 
See CAMERA OßscukA. 


their Teeth betimes. | | Our 
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Fe zoht us from Egypt, Syria, 
Our DUE * Res They never oh, to 
| ” Bay, or the möſt Southern Parts of 
And yet there are tolerable Dates In Pro- 
Hain. a, they don t keep, but breed Worms. Thoſe 
pence 3 aa} xcced all others in Largeneſs, Colour, 
from 24 4 The Word is form'd of Date, and that 
and Telus, Finger; 2 being round and oblong, 
f ingers Ende. 2 | 
Eb 1 Sic, one of che Modes of Syllogiſins. 
DOT. and SYLLOGISM., 5 
See E, in Grammar, the third Caſe in the De- 


denten of Nouns 3 epos 


fa Thing, to whoſe Profit or Loſs ſome other Thing 
0 X 


, Se CASE. | 
is refer 7 becauſe uſually govern'd by a 
implying ſomething to be given to ſome Per- 
Verb, As, Com modale Socrati, To lend to Socrates ; 
ſon. Ref ublice, Uſeful to the Common-wealth ; 
Utilis ; oftts Eecleſiæ, Pernicious to the Church; Pro- 
Perc "Amico, To promiſe a Friend; Viſum eſt Pla- 
"jt ſeem'd a to Plato, &c. = 

\ where we have properly no Caſes, 


this Relation is expreſs'd by the Sign zo, or for; which 


| are uſually either expreſs'd, or underſtood. 


DAVIDISTS,_ or avidici, a Set of Hereticks, 
tc Adherents of David George a Glazier, or, as others 
mes Painter of Ghant; who in 1525. began to 

"ch a new Doctrine. He publiſh'd himſelf to be 
prone Meſfab, and that he was ſent hither to fill 
Heaven: which was quite _—_— for Want of People 
to deferve it. He rejected Marriage, with the AAa- 
mites; denied the Reſurrection, with the Sadducges 
held with Manes, that tho Soul was not defiled 
by Sin and laugh'd at the Self-Denial ſo much re- 


commended by Jeſus Chriſt, Such were his principal 


Errors. He made his Eſcape from Ghant, and retired 
frſt into Friſeland, and then to Baſi/, where he 
changed his Name, aſſuming that of 7obn Bruck, 
and died in 1556. He left ſome Niſciples behind him, 
to whom he promis'd that he would riſe again at the 
End of three Years. Nor was he altogether a falſe 
Prophet herein, for the Magiſtrates of that City, be- 
ing inform'd at the three Years End of what he 
had taught, had him dug up, and burnt, together with 
his Writings, by the common Hangman. There are {till 
ſome Remains of this ridiculous Set in Holſtein, 
particularly about Fidericiſtadt, where they are in- 
termix'd with the Armenians, = 
DAVIS'S-Ouadrant. See BACK-STAFF, 
DAUGHTER. Sec FEMALE. The Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the King of England are call'd the Sous and 
Darghters of England; becauſe all the Subjects of 
England . a ſpecial Intereſt in them. See PRINCES 
of rhe Blood. | | 
! DAUPHIN, Dolphin, in Aſtronomy, See DEr- 
YHIN, | 
Davenin, a Title given the eldeſt Son of France, 
and preſumptive Heir of the Crown ; On Account of 
the Province of Darphine, which in 1343. was given 
to Philip de Valois on this Condition, by Humbert, 
Daufhin of the Viennois. AM. the Dauphin, in his 
Letters Patents ſtyles himſelf, © By the Grace of God, 
Eldeſt Son of France, and Dauphin of Viennois. 
Davrhix was anciently the Title of the Prince of 
Viennois in France. Moſt Authors, who have ſought 
the Origin of the Name Dauphin, and Dauphine, 
ſeem to have given too much looſe to their Imagi- 
nation. Some will have it deriv'd from the Arffinates, 
an ancient People mentioned by Prolomy and Pliny ; 
But thoſe Authors place the Arfinares on tother 
Side of the Alpes in the Gallia Ciſalpina. Others 
wirte that the Allobroges brought the Name from 
Delphos ; Others, that King Foſon's Shield was diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the Figure of a Dolphin, which he bore 
thereon. Others, that the Princes who reign'd in the 
Viennois after Boſon, pitch'd on theſe Arms as a Sym- 
bol of their Mildneſs and Humanity. Others, that it 
was given by an Emperor, who made War in [ray 
but whom & d 4 s * 
| hey do not name, to a Governour of this 
dormce, who ſent him a powerful Supply with ſuch 
 pedition, thar it deſerv'd to be compar'd with the 
witneſs of a Dolphin. Thaboct fancies, the Word 
to be Gothic; as well as the Names Breſs, Savo 
Feavjen, &e. * Cland de Grange believes the Word t0 
be form d of Viennois 1 rok 7 ; f his P & 
rince, A perten f 5 — 8 bu f this - 
what Count 4 1s Frovince, Jays he, being alk 
che Prin ryman he was, anſwer d, 4% Viene, and 
8 ce of the Province call'd himſelf the Prince 
ve, and afterwards, changing the V, after the 


fling . the State, or Relation 
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DAU 
&mmon Cuſtom, into F. zo Fiene; and at Length 
retrenching the two ee's, .. Den: The common 
Opinion that the Word was form'd from Dei hiuus, 
occafion'd them to write Dauphin. But this appears 
to Chorier no better than an ingenious Anagram, or 
ridiculous Subtilty, Others will have it that Gy»y the 
Fat, having a Daughter that he was very fond of, 
he uſed to call her Daußhine; and to immortalize 
her when dead, gave her Name to his Country. 
Others are of Opinion, that the laſt Count 4 Abon, 
whoſe Eſtate became incorporated with that of the 


Counts 4e er by the Marriage of his only 


Daughter with the firſt Gay, was really name 
Daußbhin; and that his eldeſt Grandſon, being ob- 
lig d to take his Name, was call d Dauphin, and 
bore the Figure of a Dolphin for his Arms. Du 
Cheſne is likewiſe of Opinion, that it was the Grand- 
ſon of Guy the Far, who firſt bore the Name of 
Dauphin; tho' not for the Reaſon juſt alledg'd, but 
that it was given him at his Baptiſm; and added to 
that of Guy. HET B 

| Chorier wont allow any Thing probable in any 
of theſe Opinions. He obſerves then, that William, 
Canon of Notre Dame at Grenoble, who has 
wrote the Life of Margaret, Daughter of Ste- 
phen, . Earl of Burgundy, married with Gay, Son 
of Guy the Fat, calls the latter ſimply Guy the Ola, 
and the former always Count Dauphin. And adds, 
that 'no Title, no Monument, ever attributes the Title 
of Dauphin to Guy the Fat, or any of his Prede- 
ceſſors; So that it muſt neceſſarily have taken its 
Riſe in his Son, all whoſe. Succeſſors have ſo con- 
ſtantly aſſum'd it, that it is become the proper Name 
of the Family. He died in 1142. in the Flower of 
his Youth; So that it muſt be about the Year 1120, 
that that Title commenced ; and without duubt, he 
adds, 'on ſome illuſtrious Occafion, He obſerves further, 
that this Prince was of a military Diſpoſition, and de- 
lighted in nothing but War; And again, that it was 
the Cuſtom of the Cavaliers to charge their Caſks; 
Coats of Arms, and the Houſing of their Horſes, 
with ſome Figure or Device peculiar to themſelves, where- 
by they were diſtinguifh'd from all others engag'd 
in the fame Combat or Tournament. From all theſs 
Circumſtances he conjectures that this Guy choſe the 
Dolphin for his Signature; that this was the Creſt 
of his Helmet; and that he bore it on his Coat in 
ſome notable Tournament o Battel wherein he diſtin- 
guiſh'd himſelf And this Mor ier makes no doubt, 
is the real Origin of the Appellation. 

Monſr. Je Preſident de Valbonnet ſpeaks more juſtly 
on the Subject. Guigues, or Guy the Fat, Son of Guy 
the Ola, married Mathilda, who has been ſuppoſed 
to be of the ſame Royal Family, as being call Re- 
gina in ſeveral ancient Charters, This Couple had a 
Son, who, in an Act paſs'd between him and High, 
Biſhop of Grenoble, in 1130, is call'd Delphinus; 
Guigo Comes, qui vocatur Delphiuus. This has oc- 
caſion'd ſome Hiſtorians to think to diſcover the 
Origin of the Name Dauphin. There was no Ne- 
ceſſity for having Recourſe to Voyages beyond the 


Sea, where the Counts Je Greſivaudan might take 


the Dolphin for their Arms, or Badge of Diſtinc- 
tion. In Effect, that Conjecture does not ſtand on 
any Proof; Nor is it true, that the firſt and ſecond 
Race of thoſe Princes bore the Dolphin for their 
Arms; There being ſcarce any Signs thereof before 
Humbert I. who firſt bore it on 12 Shield. Tis 
more probable, that the Sirname Dauphin, which 
Guy firſt aſſumed, pleas'd his Succeſſors ſo much, that 
they added it to their own Name, and erected it 
into a Title, which has been retained ever ſince. 
Nothing is more common in thoſe Times, than to 
find proper Names become the Names of Families, 
or Dignities. Witneſs the Ademars, Arthauds, Ay- 
nards, Atlemans, Berengers, and infinite others, who all 
owe their Names to ſome one of their Anceſtors, from 
whom it has been tranſmitted throughout the Family. 
The Seigneurs or Lords of Auvergne have likewiſe 
bore the Appellation of Daußhin; But the Dauphins 
of Auvergne had it not till a good while after thoſe 
of the Viennors, and even receiv'd it from them. The 
Manner was this: Gy the VIIIth Dauphin of the View- 
nois, had by his Wife Margaret, Daughter of Stephen, 
Earl of Burgundy, a Son and two Daughters. The 
Son was Gh the IXth, his Succeflor. Beatrix, one 


of the Daughters, was married to the Count 4" Au. 


vergne, who, according to Bondel, was TVilliam the 
Vth, or rather, as Chorier and others hold, Robert 
the VIch, Father of J}/7//ia-z the Vth. This Prince 
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lofi the ofcateſt Part of the County 4 Auvergnez 
_ . — from him by his Uncle Villian, 
afſiſted by Louis the Tong; and was only left Maſter 
vf the little Canton wherrof Volable is the Capital. 
He had a Son whom he call'd Dauphin, on Account 
his Uncle by the bm 7 Side. 
his Time his Succeſſors holding the ſame petty 
1 of Auvergne, qualified themſelves Dauphns 
of Auvergne, and bore a Dolphin for their Arms. 

DAY, à Divifon of Time, drawn from the Ap- 

earance, and Diſappearance of the Sun, See SuN. 

The Day is of two Kinds, Artificial; and Natural, 
or Civil. 1 

Artificial Dav, which ſeems to be that primarily 
meant by the Word Day, is the Time of Light; de- 
termin'd by the Sun's Riſing and Setting. This is pro- 

rly defined the Stay of the Sun above the Horizon: 
tn poſition to which, the Time of Darkneſs, or, 
the Sun's Stay below the Horizon from Setting to 
Rifing again, is call'd Night. Sce Nicnrt. 

Natural Day, cal'd alſo Civil Day, is the Space 
of Time wherein the Sun performs one Revolution 
round the Earth : Or, more juſtly, the Time wherein 
the Earth makes a Rotation on its Axis. Which 
the Greeks more properly expreſs by yu Er, Nych- 
thymeron, q. d. Night-Day. 3 Foe 

The Epocha, or Beginning of the Civil Day, is the 

erm from which one Day begins, and in which the 
preceeding Day concludes. . The Fixing of this Term 
is of ſome Importance, *Fis certain that for the more 
commodious diſtinguiſhing of Days, it ought to be fix'd 
in ſome Moment of Time wherein the Sun is in ſome 
diſcernible Part of the Heavens. The moſt eligible 
therefore ſhou'd be the Moments wherein the Sun 
paſſes either the Horizon or the Meridian. In Effect, 
as there is no Moment can be more accurately deter- 
mined by Obſervation than that when the Sun paſſes 
through the upper Meridian: if Regard he had to 
the ExaQneſs of the Meaſure, the Noon Tyde, has 
the beſt Pretenfions; the Riſing and Setting of the 
Sun being diſturb'd by the Refraction; beſide that, 
the Horizon is ſeldom clear of Clouds. But yet, as 
the Artificial Day does begin with the Sun's Riſe, 
and ends with the Setting; and befides, the Sun's Paſſing 
the Horizon is a Thing eafily obſerved, the Rifing 
or Setting of the Sun ſhou'd appear the moſt com- 
modious Hoch or Beginning of the Civil- Day. 

As then there are not wanting Reaſons for Begin- 
ning the Natural Day, both from the Sun's Paſſin 
the Meridian, and the Eaſtern, and Weſtern Side 25 
the Horizon; 'tis no Wonder that different Nations 
Mou'd begin their Day differently. 

Accordingly, Firſt, The ancient Babylonians, Per- 
fians, Syrians, and moſt other Eaſtern Nations, with 
the preſent Inhabitants of the Salearick Iflands, the 
Greeks, &c. begin their Day with the Sun's Riſing. 
Secondly, The ancient Athemians and eus, with the Au- 
ſtrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sileſians, with the mo- 
dern Italʒiaus and Chineſes, reckon it from the Sun's Set- 
ting. Thirdly, The ancient Vnbri and Arabians, with 
the modern Aſtronomers, at Noon. And fourthly, The 
Egyptians and Romans, with the modern Eng liſb, 
French, Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, and Portugueſes, 


at Midnight. 


The Day is divided into Hours; and the Week, 
Month, &c. into Days. See Hour, MonTn, WEEE. 

For the different Lengths of the Day in different 
Climates. See CrIudATE, and Gro. 

It has been a Matter of ſome Controverſy among 
Aſtronomers, whether or no the Natural Days are 
all equally long throughout the Lear; and if not, 
what is their Difference. M. . . Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematicks at Sevi, in a Memoir in the Philoſophical 
Tranſat. aſſerts, from a continued Series of Obſer- 
vations for three Years, that they are all equal. 
Mr. Flamftced,” in the ſame Tranſattions, refutes the 
Opinion; and ſhews, that one Day, when the Sun 
is in the Equinottial, is ſhorter than when he is in the 
Tropicks, by 40 Seconds; and that 14 Tropical Days 
longer than ſo many Equinoctial ones, by + of an 
Hour, or 10 Minutes. The Inequality of the Days 
flows from two ſeveral Principles : The one, the Ex- 
ee of the Earth's Orbit; the other, the Obli- 
quity of the Ecliptic with Regard to the Equator, 
which is the Meaſure of Time. As theſe two Cauſes 
happen to be combin'd, the Length of the Day is 
varied. See ExckNTRICITX and OsL1qQuirty. 

Dar, in Law, is frequently uſed for the Day of 
Appearance in Court, either originally, or upon Aſſig- 


nation; as, He bad # Day by the Rolls, i. e. He hd They were not allowed to teach publickly ; 4. 206 
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a Day of Appearance aſſign'4- bim. gn, 
the Returns of Writs ;"e.g. Days in 2 oetimey * 
ſet down by State or Order of the Court e Day 
ſhall be returned, or when the Party. h 11 ber Win 
the Writ ferved. To be diſmiſs d wir per 0 
ine Die, is to be finally diſcharged the Cour. Day, 
of Prefixion in the Exchequer. "Sec Rez. Day 
Davs of Grace, in Commerce, are 3 Nahen. 
Days allow'd by Cuſtom for the Payment of den d 
Exchange, after the ſame becomes due, f. a Bill of 
Time it was accepted for is expired. In B * | 
Days of Grace are allowed; So that a Bill dae 
in Order to be pay'd, e. gr. 10 Days after Siok 5 
not to be pay'd till 13 Days. Te e ' 
they allow 10 Days of Grace ; as many at Da, 8 
8 at Naples; 6 at Venice, Rotrer dum, — 
twerp ; 4 at Francfort, and 3 at Leipſic. An- 
Dog-Davs, or Dies Caniculares. See Doc D 
Critical DAs, Dies Critici. See CarTicar 25 n 
Intercalary, or Additional Days. See Iuriicl. 


LARY Days. 


DEACON, Diaconus, a Perſon in the loweſſ De 
gree of holy Orders, whoſe Bufineſs is to baptize, read 
in the Church, and afſiſt at the Celebration uf tl. 
Euchariſt, 'The Word is form'd from the Lait 
Diaconus, of the Greek uanbros, Miniſter, See On. 
DERS and ORDINATION. 


Da coxs were inſtituted ſeven in Number by the 
Apoſtles, Acts C. VI. which Number was retain a 
long Time in ſeveral Churches. Their Office was to 
ſerve in the Agapea, and to diſtribute the Brea 
and Wine to the Communicants, and to diſpenſe tho 
Alms. By the ancient Canons, Marriage was not in- 
compatible with the State and Miniſtry of a Des. 
con. But 'tis now a long Time that the Romih 
Church has prohibited their Marrying ; and the Pope 
only grants them Diſpenſations for very important 
Cauſes ; and after Diſpenſation, they loſe the Rank and 
Functions of their Order, and return to a Lay State, 
The Deacons were formerly prohibited fitting with 
the Prieſts. The Canons of Councils forbid Deacons to 
conſecrate ; that being a facerdotal Office. They alſo 

rohibit a Deacon being ordain'd, unleſs he have a 

itle, or Call, and be at r 25 pos” of Age. 0m Em- 

r Zuſtinian, in Novel 123. aſſigns the ſame A 
_—_— for a Deacon. But this was the Culom 
when Prieſts were not ordained at leſs than 30 Years of 
Age. At preſent 23 Years of Age ſufficies for a Deacon, 

At Rome, under Pope Sylveſter, they had only 
one Deacon; then ſeven were appointed; then 14, 
and at laſt eighteen, who were call'd Cardinal 
Deacons, to diitinguiſh them from thole of other 
Churches. See CARDINAL. 

Their Office was to take Care of the Temporali- 
ties of the Church, look to the Rents and Cha- 
rities, to provide for the Neceſſities of the Ecclefi- 
aſticks, 5 even of the Pope. The Collecting of tho 
Rents, Alms, &c. belong'd to the Sub-Deacons; tho 
Deacons were the Depofitaries and Diftributers, 
Having thus the Management of the Revenues of 
the Church in their Hands; their Authority grew 
9 as the Riches of the Church increaſed, Thoſs 
of Rome, as being Miniſters of the firſt Church, 
preceeded all others, and even at length took Place 
of the Prieſts themſelves. Doubtleſs, it was the Ava- 
rice of the Prieſts that made them give Place to 
the Deacons, who had the Diſpoſal of the Money 
St. Ferom exclaims againſt this 1 and proves 
that a Deacon is inferior to a Prieſt. 

The Council in Trallo, which is the IIId of Con. 
ſtantiuople, Ariſtinus in his Synopſis of the Canom 
of that Council, Zonaras on the ſame Council, d- 
meon Logothetes, and Oecumenius, diſtinguiſh Peg 
cons deſtin d for Service at the Altar, from thole 
who had the Care of the Diſtribution of the Aims 
of the Faithful. Thus, the Cuſtom of conſtituting 
Deacons, without any other Otfice but to atte 2 
Prieſt at the Altar, being -once introduced, cats 
fimple Deacons durſt no longer pretend to 4 9up* 
riority over the Prieſts. As to the other nan 
who had got the Adminiſtration of the Revenues, tue] 
would Aill retain the Superiority ; and for 2 
tion ſake, where there were ſeveral, the firſt 3 | 
the Appellation of Arch-Deacon. See Au cn. Ae 
The Deacons rehearſed: certain Prayers at the 70 
Office, which were thence denominated Diacouicij. 
See Di AcoNic. | 1 be- 

They tock Care that the People at Churc 


haved themſelves with due Modeſty and Refa 
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eſence of a Biſhop dr Prieſt. They 
in the 2 ö eum us and pared th 
- intrufed oe — the Chulch were like- 
Peper Cuſtody: Tho, in after Times, that 
wiſe wn committed to the Sul. Deaconss. 
Charg® the Maronites of Mount Libanon, are two 
Among who are mere Adminiſtrators of the Tem- 
Deacons, Fa. Dandini, who calls them 7: Signori 
pn" aflures us. they are Secular T.ords, who 2 
jacomly p cople, fit in Judgment on all their Di 
yern —_ treat with the Turks as to what con- 
ny © Taxes and other Aﬀairs, In this, the Pa- 
er" of the Maronites ſeems to have aim'd to 
rare” the Apoſtles, who diſcharged all the tem- 
imitate. ncerns of the Church. on & Deacons 4 Tis 
poral ell done, ſay they, to leave the Nora of God, 
a ſerve ar Tables. And, in Effect, twas this gave 
Occaſion to their firſt Eſtabliſhment, 8 
EACONESS, an Office in Uſe in the Primitive 
D b, tho', now laid aſide. St. Paul makes men- 
1 in his Epiſtle to the Romans: And 
w_ r Pliny, in a Letter to Trajan, tells that 
be had order'd two Deaconefſes, whom he 
[ls Miniſir&, to be tortured. The Name ney 
a "fected to certain devout Women, who conſe- 
bet themſelves to the Service of the Church, and 
— thoſe Offices to the Women, which Men could 
not decently do; as, in Baptiſm, for Inſtance, which 
yas conferr'd by Immerſion, on Women as well as 
Men. They were likewiſe to look to the Doors on 
the Side the Women were on, who were ſeparated 
om the Men, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
Times. They had the Care and Inſpection of the 
Poor, Sick, Se. And in Times of Perſecution, when 
1 Yeacon could not be ſent to the Women, to ex- 
bort and fortify them, a Deaconeſs was ſent. See 
galſamon on the 111th Canon of the Council of Lao- 
licea; And the Apoſtohical Conſtitutions, L. II. C. 59. 
To ſay nothing of the Epiſtle of Ignatius to the 
People of Antioch ; where, what is ſaid of Deaconeſſes, 
is laid to have been interpolated, 
jn the Commentaries on the Councils of 2 Lupus, 
it is laid that they were ordain'd by the Impoſition 
of Hands: And the Council in Trullo uſes the Term 


ufer, 10 impoſe Hanas, .to expreſs the Conſe- 


dation of Deaconeſſes. Baronius, however, denies 
that Hands were laid on the Deaconeſſes; or that 
there was any Ceremony of Conſecration. Foundin 
his Opinion on the 19th Canon of the Council o 
Nice, which places them in the Rank of Layety, 
and ſays expreſsly, they have had no Impoſition of 
Hands. And yet the Council of Chalcedon decrees 
they — 4 8 till 0 7 of Ns ; 
whereas till then they not been ordained before 
60; 2 5 2 in my. firſt "ws to T imo- 
thy, C. V. v. 9. And as is ſeen in the Nomocancn 
of ohn of Antioch, in Batſamon, the Nomocanon 
of Fhotins, the T heodoſian Code, Tertullian de Ve- 
land. V. * &c. 7 ſame 2 ad Uxorem, 
L. I. C.. ks of Women who had receiv'd Ordi- 
nation in he” Church, and who, on that 32 
were deprived of the Liberty of Marrying. For the 
Veaconeſſes were Widows, and might not remarry, 
Nor were they capable of being admitted to that Or- 
der, if they had been marry d more than once. Tho' in 
After times Virgins were alſo made Deaconeſſes, at leaſt 
it we may credit St. Epiphanius, Zonaras, Balſamon and 
22 The Council of Nice ranks Deaconeſſes among 
the Clergy, Tho' ſome hold that their Ordination was 
not Sacramental, but a mere Eccleſiaſtical Ceremony. 
However, it gave them a Preeminence above their 
* 5 oe 8 1 the 2 of Laodicea 
rad the Ordaining of any more for the future. The 
rt Council of — held in 441, likewiſe forbids the 
Ordaining of Deaconeſſes, and enjoyns ſuch as had been 
ordained to receive the Benediction with the mere Layety. 
'Tir hard to ſay when the Order of ayes 
expired; by Reaton they did not all ceaſe together. 
; e 11th Canon of the Council of Laodicea, tis 
Fry Room to abrogate them; but tis certain they 
= ed in divers Places long afterwards, For the 
= Canon of the firſt Council of Orange, and the 
rod, eg Epauna, held in 515, forbid the Or- 
ö e ST. were ſome at .. 
bis VIllh I. cul in Trallo. Atton of Verceil in 
id. trer gives the Reaſon of their being abo- 
ſry 4 9 Wende that in the firſt Ages the Mi- 
ah 5 hack 2 — in —— to the — 
am Pagani 8 er Women, and Recovering them 
the = 7 m; and that they likewiſe ſerved for 
decent Adminiſtration of Baptiſm to tho 
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ſame + But that it was not then neceſſary, by Rea- 


| ſon none but Children were baptizedz And it might 


now be added, by Reaſon — — is only conferr d by 
Sprinkling- The Number of Deaconeſſes does not ſeem 
to have . fixed! The Emperor Heraclius, in his 
Letter to Sergizis, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, orders 
that in the great Church of COPE 2 there- be 

rty Deaconeſſes, whereas there were only fix in that 
of the Mother of God, in the Quarter of the B/achernes. 
DEACON RI, Diaconate, the Order or Miniſtry of 
a Deacon, or Deaconeſs. See Dx Acon and DE AcoN Ess. 

DzAaconry, Diaconia, is alſo a Name ſtill reſerved 
to the Chappels, and Oratories in Rome, under the 
Direction of the ſeveral Deacons, in their reſpective 
Regions or Quarters, See Rxc1oKX. | 

To the Deaconries were annex d a'Sort of Hoſpitals, 
or Boards, for the Diſtribution of Alms, govern'd by the 
Regionary Deacons, call'd Cardinal Deacons, of whom there 
were ſeven, anſwering to the ſeven Regions, their Chief be- 
ing call'd the Arch-Deacon. See Canpinar. The Hoſpi- 
tal adjoyning to the Church of the Deaconry, had an Ad- 
— r the temporal Concerns, call'd the Father of 
the Deaconry, who was ſometimes a Prieſt, and ſome- 
times a Lay-man. At preſent there are 14 of theſe Dea- 
conries or Hoſpitals at Rome, which are affected to 


the Cardinals. D Cange gives us their Names: 


As, the Deaconry of St. Maria in the broad Way; 
The Deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pantheon, &c. 

DEADLY Feud, in our Law- Books, a Profeſſion 
of irreconcilable Enmity till we are revenged by the 
Death of our Enemy. The Word Feud, is derived 


from the German Feed, which, as Horroman obſerves, 


fignifies, Modo bellum, modo capitales inimicitiasi 
Such Enmity and Revenge was allowed by our an- 
cient Laws in the Time of the Saxons, viz: If any 


Man was kill'd, and a pecuniary Satisfaction were not 


made to the Kindred, it was lawful for them to 
take up Arms, and revenge themſelves on the Mur- 
therer : which was call'd Deadly Feud: And this, pro- 


bably, was the Original of an Appeal. See AvrEAL. 
Dz av-Pleage. dee Mok ro 3 


Dx avp-Reckoning, at Sea, is that Eſtimation; Judg- 


ment or Conjecture, which the Sea-men make of the 
Place where a Ship is, by keeping an Account of 
her Way by the E by knowing the Courſe they 
have ſteer'd by the Compaſs, and by Rectifying all, 
with Allowance, for Drift, Lee Way, Cc. according 
to the Ship's Trim; ſo that this Reckoning is with- 


cout any Obſervation of the Sun, Moon and Stars, 


and is to be rectiſied as often as any good Obſer- 
vation can be had, See Joe, and Lod-Line. 

Dzav-Water, is the Eddy-Water juſt behind the 
Stern of a Ship; and if a Ship hath a great Edd 
follows her Stern, they ſay, ſhe makes much Dead- 
Vater: This is fo And becauſe it doth not paſs 
ney ſo ſwittly, as the Water running by her Sides 

oth. 

DEAFFORESTED, in our Law-Bocks, the bein 
diſcharged from being Foreſt ; or freed and exempte 
from Foreſt-Laws. See Foxtsr., 

Fohannes Dei Gratia, Ec. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſco- 
pis, Sc. ſciatis nos omnino Deafforeſtaſſe Foreſtam de 
Brewbod de omnibus que ad Foreſtam & Foreſtarios 
pertinent. Quare volumus & firmiter præcipimus, 

uod prædicta Foreſta & homines in illa manentes, 
& hereaes eorum, fint Deafforeſtati in per petuum. 

DEAFNESS, the State of a Perſon who wants 
the Senſe of Hearing: Or a Diſeaſe of the Ear 
which prevents its due Reception of Sounds, See 
HErARIinNG and Ear. | 

DzAarnzss generally ariſes either from an Obſtruc- 
tion, or a Compreſſion of the auditory Nerve; or 
from ſome Collection of Matter in the Cavitics of 
the inner Ear; or from the auditory Paſſage being 
ſtopp'd up by ſome harden'd Excrement ; or, laitly, 
from ſome Excreſcence; a ſwelling of the Glands, 
or ſome foreign Body introduced within it. Thoſe 
born Deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able to learn 
any Language; at leaſt in the common Way. How- 
ever, as the Eyes, in ſome Meaſure, ſerve them for 
Ears, they may underſtand what is ſaid by obſerving 
the Motion of the Lips, Tongue, Sc. of the Speaker; 
and even accuſtom themſelves to move their own, 
as they ſee other People do; and by this means 
learn to ſpeak. Thus it was that Dr. Mallis taught 
two young Gentlemen, born deaf, ro hear what was 
ſaid to them, and to return pertinent Anſwers: Dig 


gives us another Inſtance of the ſame, within his own n 


Knowledge. And there was a Swiſs Phyſician lately 
living at Amſterdam, one Job. Conrad Amman, who 
effected the {ame in ſeveral} Children born 4eaf, 4 

ur⸗ 


Turprizing Succeſs, He has reduced the Thing to 
fix'd Art or Method, which he has publiſh'd in his 
Surdns Loguens, Amftellod: 1692. and Je Loquela, 


ibid. 1700. 


In the Phil. Tranſuct. N. 3 fa. we have an Account 
by Mr. Waller, R. S. Secr. of a Man and his Siſter, 
each about 50 Years old, born in the ſame Town 
with Mr. Waller, who had neither of them the leaſt 
Senſe of Hearing; yet both of them knew, by the 
Motion of the Lips only, whatever. was ſaid to them, 


and would anſwer pertinently ro the Queſtion — — 


It ſeems they could both hear and ſpeak when Chiſdren; 


but loſt their Senſe afterwards ; whence they /retain'd 


their Speech, which, tho' uncouth, was yet intelligible; 
Such another Inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy's Daughter, 


Miniſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by Biſhop Bur- 


net. At two Years old they perceiv'd ſhe had loft her 


Hearing; and ever ſince, tho' ſhe hears great Noiſes, yet 
hears nothing of what is ſaid to her. But by obſerving the 
Motions of the Mouth and Lips of others, ſhe has acqui- 
red ſo many Words, that out of theſe ſhe has form'd a 


Sort of Jargon, in which ſhe can hold Converſation 
whole Days with thoſe that can ſpeak her Lan- 
guage. She knows nothing that is ſaid to her, un- 
eſs ſhe ſee the Motion of their Mouths that ſpeak 
to her; So that in the Night, they are oblig'd to 
light Candles to ſpeak to her: One Thing will appear 
the ſtrangeſt Part of the whole Narration: She has 
a Siſter, with whom ſhe has practiſed her Language 
more than with any body elſe; and in the Night, 
by laying her Hand on her Siſter's Mouth, ſhe can 


perceive by that what ſhe ſaith, and ſo can diſcourſe 
with her in the Dark. Burnet's Let. 4. p. 248. 

"Tis obſerv'd by ſeveral Authors, that Fo Perſons, 
and thoſe thick of Hearing, hear better and more 
eaſily if a loud Noiſe be raiſed at the Time when you 


ſpeak to them. Which is owing, no doubt, to the greater 
Jenſion of the Ear Drum, on that Occaſion. Dr. Mil- 
lis mentions a deaf Woman, who, if a Drum were 


beat in the Room, could hear any Thing very 
clcarly ; ſo that her Husband hired a Drummer for 
a Servant, that by his Means he might hold Conver- 
ſation with his Wife, 'The ſame Author mentions 
another, who, living near a Steeple, could always hear 
very well, if there was a Ringing of 3 or 4 Bells: 
But never elſe. See Drum. | 

DEAN, a prime Dignitary in moſt Cathedral, and 
Collegiate Churches; being uſually the Preſident of 
the Chapter. See CHAPTER. 

He is call'd DE an, Decanus, of the Greek qexa, Ten, 
as being ſuppoſed to preſide over ten Canons or Preben- 
daries, at leaſt. See PREBENDARx, &c. 

We diſtinguiſh between Deans of Cathedral, and 
thoſe of Collegiate Churches. The firſt, with their 
Chapter, are regularly ſubject to the Juriſdiction of 
the Biſhop. As to Deans of Collegiate Churches, 
they have uſually the contentious Juriſdiction in them- 
ſelves, that is, they exerciſe Juriſdiction over their Ca- 
nons in all Civil or Criminal Matters; tho' ſome- 
times this belongs to them in common with the 
Chapter. See CorLtGiATE and CATHEDRAL. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Decanus, 
which was applied among the Romans to a Perſon 


| who had the Command over ten Soldiers; and to a 


petty Judge of a Decury. In Imitation whereof, the 
Prelates eſtabliſh'd Judges to inſpect certain Parts of 
their Dioceſes, under the Denomination of Archi- 
presbyteri, &c. who were ſucceeded by Decani, or 
Deans. See Rural DEAN. 

In Eneland, as there are two Foundations of Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate Churches, the Ola and the Nev, 
(the latter being thoſe founded by Henry the VIIIth, 
on the Suppreſſion of the Abbots and Priors, 
when their Convents were turned into Dean and 
Chapter;) ſo there are two Ways of Creating the 


Deans; Thoſe of the old Foundation, are brought p 


to their Nignity much like a Biſhop. The Prince firſt 
ſending out his Conge A EHirèe to the Chapter; the 
Chapter there chufing, the King yielding his Royal 
Aſſent, and the Biſhop confirming him, and giving 
his Mandate to inital him. Thoſe of the new 
Foundation are inſtall'd by a ſhorter Courſe ; only 
by the King's Letters Patents, without either Election 
or Confirmation. = 
Conſtantine, we are told, erected an Office of 
959 Perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of divers 
Trades and Profeſſions, whom he exempted from 
all Impoſitions, and beſtowed them on the Cathedral 
Chureh, to render the Offices of Burial gratis to the 
Doefunét, particularly to the Poor, Theſe he call'd 


DEA [ x68] DEA * 


*** 
* 15 Y 


\W : 


Decani and Teficarii, robabl ; 

divided * ; Each whiter, Reaſon 

to carry the ies in: Tis f. or L. 
who under Conſtans an to be ald Ba be te 
Clerks deſtined for Labour. For they Plate ; 


there were of theſe Copiates at Rowe 1 py that 
; | | . 5 deri. 
The Word Dean is alſo applied a | 
that are the Chief of ſome — Chong, to qi 
pels; as, the Dean of the Kin 's Chap L 
of the Arches, of Barrel, of Boking a4 Pau, 
Rural DEAN, or Urban Dx AN, was former), | 
ſiaſtical Perſon, . who had a Diſtrict of ten (n Redl 
Pariſhes, either in thé Country or ; Urches of 
which he „ Theſe Rua th 
were ſometimes . calld Archipresbyrer; whe Dx any 
were both in Order; and Authority, above he ny 
rc 


"ho 
3 4 , . Biſh 2 
And hence they were call'd Decani 1 
diſtinguiſh — fromi the Cathedral Veen e, 2 
call d Decani Pergetui. See Rox AL Dean. re 
We meet with Rural DRANs as early as the Ix 
Century. Hlincmar, in his Capitular to his A . 
Deacons, . reſerves the Right of EleQing them to wy 
ſelf; and only allows it to the Arch-Deacons, in Of 
he be abſent, and by Provifion only. Some tat 10 
Rural Deans to hold the Rank and place of F 
Chorepiſcopi. Be this as it will; *tis certain & 4 
are very ancient in France, Germany, and Exlans 
tho* till the End of the XVIth Century they — 
unknown in Italy, in Regard the Biſhopricks being 
there exceeding ſmall, they were not needed. 8. Chart? 
Borromeo firſt introduced them there, See Cen 
copus. | 
DRA, in the ancient Monaſteries, was a 
eſtabliſh'd under the Abbot, to eaſe him * 
Care of tren Monks; whence he was call'd 29 
canis, in Imitation of thoſe Officers among the No. 
mans, who had ten Soldiers under them, Til the 
Time of St. ZFeneaift, there were uſually in each 
Monaſtery a Provoſt, f and ſeveral Dean 
Decani, under the Abbot. In ſome Abhies, there was 
but one Dean, and he, bleſs'd by the Biſhop, as well 
as the Abbot himſelf. This Privilege gave him Occa- 
fon to think himſelf in ſome Meaſure the Abbot; 
equal; and to ſcruple Obedience to him. St. Nene. 
aitt was ſenſible of this Inconvenience, and to pre- 
vent it in his Order, appointed that the Monaſteries 
ſhould be govern'd under the Abbot by ſeveral Deans, * 
whoſe Authority being thus ſhared, they would be 


their Votes depoſed ; but afterwards the Were 
of the Bin... 


the leſs dangerous. 


The Office of the Deans, we have obſerved, was to 
have the Infpection of ten Monks, to look to their 
Working, and all their Exerciſes. They were not 
choſe by Seniority, but Merit; and might be depo- 
ſed after three Admonitions. The Monaſteries being 
now leſs numerous than they were in ancient Times, 
the Abbot, or Prior, don't ſtand in ſo much need 
of being eas'd ; So that Deans are ſet a-fide. 

DEAN and Chapter; Anciently, Biſhops did not 
ordinarily tranſact Matters of Moment ſine Concilio 
Presbyterorum principalium, who were then call 
Senatores Eccleſia, and Collegues of the Biſhops; re- 
preſented in ſome Meaſure by our Cathedrals, where- 
of the Dean and ſome of the Prebends are, upon 
the Biſhop's Summons, to aſſiſt him in Ordinations, 
Deprivations, Condemnations, Excommunications, and 
other weighty Concerns of the Church. See ChArTEB. 

DEARTICULATION, in Anatomy. See Dias 


THROSIS., | | 
DEATH, Mors, is generally conſider'd as the Se: 
aration of the Soul from the Body; in which Senlc 
it ſtands oppoſed to Life, which conſiſts in the Union 
thereof. See Livx. | | 
The Phyſicians generally define Death by 3 _ 
Stoppage of the Circulation of the Blood; and a Cet- 
ſation of the animal, vital, Cc. Functions conſequent 
thereon; As, Reſpiration, Senſation, &c. 
An animal Body, by the Actions inſeparable from 
Life, undergoes a continual Change. Its ſmalleſt 4 
bres become rigid, its Minute Veſſels grow into 70” 
Fibres no longer pervious to the Fluids, its greater 
Veſſels grow 3 and narrow, and every Thing h 
comes contracted, cloſed and bound up; whence ar 
Dryneſs, Immobility, and Extenuation obſerved Li. : 


Age. By ſuch Means the Offices of the minut {els 


* wo 
7 


EA 
ele aff deſtroy'd, vith the Solids. : Thus are the 
ſels 1 — 3 Body intercepted and loſt, the 

r- od, and the age ap cp PRAIRIE + 

ontinue to run {lowly thro. 

y the coarſer J —_— Preſervation of Life, after 

ions. are deſtroy d. By by th, .in 
it 


| 
the amm, of theſe. Changes, Death it ſelf.becomes 
the og oy "acellary Con uence of Life. . 
nevitad rare, that Life is thus long protracted, 
But 1 ſucceeds merely from the Decays and 


or that Dear. 1d Age. Diſeaſes, a long and horrid 
Impairm ents of Work Thort. See DISEASE. 


. cut the n | 
in Natural Hiſtory, a little. Inſect 
ae Noiſe, like the Beat of a Watch, 
the Populace have long took for a Preſage of 
in the Family where tis heard; Whence it 


call d Pediculus Fatidicus, Morniſaga, Pulſa- 


re two Kinds of Death-Watches : Of 
arſt we have a good Account in the Philoſoph. 
nat. by Mr. Allen. It is a ſmall Beetle 4 of 
4 ch long, of a dark brown Colour, ſpotted ; pel- 
Wings under the Fagine, a large 2 or Hel- 
n the Head, and two Antennæ proceeding i 
ath the Eyes, and doing the Office of Proboſcides. 
4 | Part it beats withal, he obſerved, was the extream 
Lys of the Face, which he chuſes to call the upper 
"op che Mouth being protracted by this bony Part, 
by ing underneath, out of View. Its Figure, as 
* pere in a Microſcope, ſee repreſented in Tub. 
Narural Hiſtory Fig. 1. | ee 
Ibis Account is confirm'd by Mr. Derham, with this 
that inſtead of ticking with the upper Lip, he 
Pifference, N N 
obſetv'd the Inſect to dra back its Mouth, and beat with 
its Fete head. He had two, a Male and a Female, which 
ke kept alive ih a Box, ſeveral Months, and could bring 
are of them to beat whenever he pleas d, by Imitating 
its Beating, By his ticking Noiſe he could frequent- 
ly invite the Male to get up _ the other in the 
Wy of Coition. When the Male found he got up 
in vain, he would get off again, beat very eagerly, 
«nd then up again! Whence the ingenious Author 
corcludes; thoſe Pulſations to be the Way whereby 
theſe Inſects woo one another, and find out; and in- 
vite each other to Copulation- 


The ſecond Kind of Death- Match is an Inſect in 
Arrearance quite different from the firſt, The for- 
wer crly beats 5 or 8 Strokes at a Time, and quicker; 
The latter will beat ſome Hours together, without In- 
ten ſſien, and his Strokes are more 3 and like 
the Beat of a Watch. This latter is a ſmall grey- 
iſh Inſet, much like a Louſe when viewed with the 
n:ked Eye. Its Figure, as magnified, ' is ſeen in Tab. 
Neu. Hiſt. Fig. 2. It is very common in all Parts of the 
Hcuſe in the Summer-Months : Is very nimble in run- 
ring to Shelter; and ſlie of Beating when diſturb'd. 
But will beat very freely before you, and alſo anſwer 


DEATH 


an In 
Juced 


met 0 


the Beating, if you cin view it without glving it fe 


Difurbance, or ſhaking the Place where it lies, Cc. 
He cannot ſay, whether they beat in any other Thing, 
but never heard their Noiſe except in or near Paper. 
As to their Noiſe, the ſame Author is in doubt 
whether it be made by their Heads; or rather Snouts 
againſt the Paper; Or, whether it be not made af- 
ter ſome ſuch Manner, as Graſhoppers and Crickets 
make their Noiſe. He inclines to the former Opi- 
nion: The Reaſon of his Doubt is, that he obſerved 
the Animal's Body to ſhake and give a Jirk at 


every Beat, but could ſcarce perceive any Part of 
its Body to touch the Paper. 


ing ſo quick, that he thinks it might be, yet he not 
perceive it. | 
The Ticking, 
a Wooing-A& ; 
much Beating, come and make Offers to the beatin 
Inſet, who, after ſome Offers, left off Beating, an 
Bot upon the Back of the other. When they were 
nd, he got off again, and they continued ſome 
On, Joyn'd Tail. to Tail, like Dog and Bitch in 


Whether this Inſect 


as in the other, ke Judges to be 


change its Shape, 
come another Animal, or not, he cannot ſay ; tho' 
A has ſome Cauſe to ſuſpect that it becomes a 
dope of Fly. Tis at firſt a minute white E 0 
=. ſmaller than the Nits of Lice; tho' the In 
dear as big as a Louſe. In March it is hatch'd, 


— creeps about with its Shell on. When it firſt 
es its Shell, 'tis even ſmaller than its Egg; tho” 


from 


ſatithed, 


Writi 


But its Body is ſo 
ſmall, and near the Paper, and its Motion in Tick- 


as having obſerved another, after the Sides of a Regular 1 are, in Power and 


and be- eng 


67 a * \ IDs 1 * 


Humors fiagnate, harden, and that be ſcaree diſcervible without a Microſcope. ts 


this State tis perfectly like the Mites in Cheeſe + 
From the Mite State they adually to their 
mature, or perfect State. When they become like 
the old. One, they are at firſt very ſmall; but run 
about much more ſwiftly than before, _ * 
DEBENTURE, a Kind of Writing, ih the Nature 
of a Bond, firſt given in 1649, to charge the Com- 
mon- wealth to ſecure the Soldier- Creditor, or his 
Afſigns, the Sym due, upon Auditing the Accounts 
of his Arrears. , - + | 
The Word is alſo uſed in the Exchequer, and in 
the King's Houſe, were Debentures are uſually given 
to the Servants for the Payment of their Wages, Board- 
Wages, and the like. a f + FTE 
The Word is mention'd in the Act of Oblivion, 12. Car. 
II. Cap. II. and ſince the late Revolution, has been uſed 
in many Acts of Parliament, eſpecially in that which re- 
lates to the forfeited Eſtates in Ireland, out of which the 
Soldiers. Debentures are appointed to be ſatisfied, 
ir. V. III. 925 
DE bene eſſe, à Tatin Phraſe uſed in our 
Law-Books: Doing, or to do a Thing, De bene ef, 
is to accept or allow it as well done for the preſent ; 
But when it comes to be more fully examin'd, or 
tried, to ſtand or fall, to be allowed or diſallowed, 
according to the Merit, or Well-being of the Thing in 
its own Nature; or, as we ſay, Valeat quantum va- 
lere Cee. | 
Thus, in Chancery, upon Motion to have one of 
the leſs principal Defendants in a Cauſe examin'd as 
a Witneſs, the Court (not then thoroughly examin- 
ing the Juſtice of it, or not bearing what may be 
objected on the other Side) often orders ſuch a De- 
tendant to be examin'd De bene eſſe, i. e. that his De- 


_pofition ſhall be allowed or fu preſſed at the Hearing 


of the Cauſe upon a full Debate of the Matter, as 
the Court ſhall think fit; But for the preſent they have 
a Well-being or conditional Allowance. 


DEBILITY, in a Medicinal Senſe, is a Relaxation 
of the Solids, which induces Weakneſs and Fainting. 

DEBRUIAZED, or DEBRUS'D, in Heraldry, is 
when we would imitate the grievous Reſtraint of any 
Animal, which is debarr'd its natural Freedom by any 
of the Ordinaries being laid over it: | 

Thus when a Pale, Sc. is born upon a Beaſt in an 


— the Beaſt is ſaid to be debruiſed of the 
ale. 


DEBT, a Thing due; whether it conſiſt of Money, 
of Goods, or other Præſtations. 

By our Law, Debts due to the King are to be ſa- 
tisfied in the firſt Place in all Caſes of Executorſhip, 
and Adminiftratorſhip; and till the King's Debt be 
he may protect the Debtor from the Arreſt 
of any other Creditor. 2 | 
There are divers Kinds of Debts: Active Debts, are 
thoſe whereof a Perſon is Creditor ; Paſſive Debts, thoſe. 
whereof he is Debtor. There are alſo Real Debrs, Per- 
onat; or Mobiliary Debts, and Mixed Debts. 

Chorographary Debt, is that due by Virtue of Note, or 
under one's Hand, and not proved in Judicature. 
Hypothecary Debt, is that due in Virtue of ſome Con- 
tract, or Condemnation; Predicatory Debt, is that 
atifing from an Alicnation of Lands, Cc. the whole 
Purchaſe whereof has not been paid. Privileged Debr, 
is that which muſt be ſatisfied before all others; As, 
the King's Tax, Ec. 

DEBTOR, a perſbn who owes ſomething to an- 
other : In Oppoſition to Creditor, which is he rv 
whom it is own. See CREDIrox. 

' DECAGON is a plain Figure in Geometry, having 
ten Sides and Angles, 

If they be all equal to one another, it is then call'd a 
Regular Decagon, and may be inſcrib'd in a Circle. 
ncerning this Figure, the chief Property is, that 


Length, equal to the greateſt Segment of an Hexagon, 
inſcribed in the ſame Circle, and cut according to ex- 
tream and. mean Proportion, A Fortification alſo con- 
ſiſting of ten Baſtions, is ſometimes call'd a Decagon. 
DECALOGUE, the ten Commandments of God, 
raven on two Tables of Stone, and given to Moſes. 
The Word is Greek, compos'd of Ja, Ten, and 
abyes, Word, 4. 4. Ten Words. Accordingly, the Fews 
call them M WY the Ten Words, which A 


| — is very ancient. Tho' the Samaritans, bot 


n their Hebrew Text, and their Verſion, add after 
the 17th Verſe of the XXth Chapter of Exodus; and 


after the 21ſt Verſo of the Vth Chapter of Deutero- 


8 uomy, 


tomy, an eleventh 


> Roſcins, calls them Decemprimi. 


thority ever held by the Kings, and after 


; | 5 EC ; 
Commandment; to build an Alas 
Gorizim, &c. But tis apparently an Inter- 
E gg hrs a Temple and ah 


1 r ize their havin 
polation, to authorize nd to Jiſcredit, if poſſible, 


Altar on that Mountain, and . 
| lem; and the Worſhip there per- 
Park ay ple at FE added, however, that, tho all, 


| us and Chriſtians, agree in the Number of ten 
. oy is ſome Difference as to the 
| dividing them. xe agree; n BIN 
4 2 N and Poſtellus after them, in his 
Treatiſe, 4% Phenicum TLiteris, ſay, that the Deca- 
jogne, or Ten Commandments, were engraven quite 
through che Tables which God gave to Moſes ; and 
that notwithſtanding the Middle of the D Mem final, 
and of the V Samech, remain'd F rer ſuſpended 
without adhering to any Thing. See the Oiſſertation 
on the Samaritan Meals, printed at Paris in 1715: 
They add, that the Dec zlague was wrote in Letters 
of Light, i. e. in Luminous, Shining Letters. 

DECAMERIS, a Term fignifying a tenth Part; 
us'd by Mr. Sauveur, and ſome other Authors, to 
mark and meaſure the Intervals of Sounds. 'The Word 
is form'd of An, Ten, and wegis, Part, 

' DECAMERON, a Work containing the Actions, or 
Converſations of ten Days. Boccaces Decameron con- 
ſiſts of one hundred Novels related in ten Days. 

DECAMP; when an Army raiſes its Camp, and 
departs from the Place where it lay before, they ſay, 
it is 4ecambped. 

DECANUS, among the Romans, an Officer who 
had ten other Officers, or Perſons, under his Charge ; 


Whence our £E1g/iſþ Dean. See DEAN. 


DECANTA TION, in . „Oc. the Act of 


ouring out a Liquor from off the Feces, &c. by gent- 
j inclining the Lip or Canthus of the Veſſel ; whence 
the Word is derived, See CAN TRHus. 

DECAPITE”, in Heraldry. See DEY AIT. 

DECAPRO TI, among the Ancients, were Officers 
who gather'd the Tributes or Taxes. The Decaproti 
were oblig'd to pay for the Dead; or, to anſwer to 
the Emperor for the 2074 Parts of ſuch as died, 
out of their own Eſtates.” Cicero in his. Oration for 


The Word comes from IIa, Ten, and æpòroc, firſt.; 


probably by Reaſon the ten firſt, or principal Perſons 
of each Community, were choſe tod ke the Levies. 


DECASTYLE, in the ancient Architecture, a Build- | 


ing with an Ordonnance of ten Columns in Fi at. The 
Temple of Fupiter Olympius was Decaſtyle. The 
Word is form'd of Axa, Ten, and ge, Column. 
- DECEMBER, the laſt Month of the Year, wherein 
the Sun enters the Tropic of Capricorn, and makes 
the Winter-Solſtice. See Mod rr. 

In Romulus's Year December was the roth Month, 
whence the Name, vis. from Decem, Ten: For the Ro- 
mans began their Year in March. The Month of De- 
cember was under the Protection of Feſta. Romulus 
aflign'd it 30 Days; Numa reduced it to 29, and Ju- 
tius Ceſar to 31. | 

Under the Reign of Commodus, this Month was call'd 
out of Flattery Amazonius, in Honour, of a Courtezan, 


like an Amazon; but it kept that Name but during that 
Emperor's Life. At the latter End of the Month, they 
had the Zuveniles ludi, and the Country-People kept the 


Feaſt of the Goddeſs Vacuna in the Field, having then 


gotten in their Fruits, and ſown their Corn; whence 
ſeems to be derived the Feſtival we make after Har- 
veſt is in. | 

DECEMPEDA, an Inſtrument uſe A the Ancients 
in Meaſuring. The Decempeda was a 
divided into ten Feet; whence its Name from Decem, 
Ten, and Pes pedis, Foot. The Foot was ſubdivided 
into 12 Inches; and each Inch into 10 Digits. See 
Foor, The Greeks call'd it AH e. 

It was greatly uſed both in Meaſuring of Land, like the 
Chain among us; and by Architects, fo give the proper 
Dimenſions and Proportions to the Parts of their Building, 
which Uſe it ſtill retains. Horace, Lib. II. O4. 15. lad 
ing the Magnificence and Delicacy of the Buildings M his 


Time, obſerves, that it was otherwiſe in the Times 


of Romulus and Cato, that in the Houſes of private 
Perſons there were not then known any Portico's mea- 
ſur'd out with the Decempeda, nor turn'd to the North, 
to take the cool Air. | 
DECEMVIRI, Magiſtrates among the Romans, 
created with a ſoveraign Power, to draw up and make 


Laws for the People; Thus call'd by Reaſon th 
Power was committed to ten Perſons together, | 


To the Decemviri was given all the Legiſlative Au- 
them by the 


\ 


[ys] 


ule, or Rod 


G2 


montanus, and uſed by him in the Conſtruction Deer 
Tables of Sines, &c. See ARITHMETIC, and 
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Conſuls One among tem had all he Eng.. 
of the Funttion ; andthe relt had he ene 
ir 


during the Year of the "Decemvirax. 
— 2 * drew up the Law of the Tete Nate DN 
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Year 302, the Conſuls Appius Claud. 

T. Genucins Augurinus, 1 oblig d — alen ad 
which the firſt Decemviri were created. d 
following ten new ones were appointed to ſuc The Ye 
and in the Year 304 another Set were wes them, 
choſen ; but that the People roſe, made g. 
down; and reſumed the Conſuls. The * lay 
bauchery of Appius Claudius Cragin cos mm De. 
ſuls, ho was firſt oblig d to abdicate the Cop 
been choſen firſt Decemvir three times, wa, ep 
cipal Cauſe: Cicero 4e Finib. Lib, I. ius def brit 

licarnaſſeus, Lib. X. and Florus, Lip & L! 
W ** Ad a i e one 
| e Decemvira miniſtration, ho 8 
obſerved, had not its firſt Riſe 22828. = ** 
Authority of the Conſuls was devolved into che l tho 
of the Decemvirs : For, during the Fizerrermyy ans 
enſued after the Death of Romulus, the Man that 
of Affairs, which the Senate then took upon Fg = 
call'd by Halicarnaſſæus, Lib. II. Decemviral b 1 ? 
ſon the Senators, divided into Tens, commande“ * 
in their Turn: That is, one of each Ten, for — 
_— having the Faſces, Lifors, &c. lik 05 

J 1 a 0 , 

There were alſs military Decemvirs;, and on diy 
Emergencies Decemvirs were created to manage vr 
gulate certain Affairs, after the ſame Manner as Boark 
of Commiſſioners are now appointed. Thus, there wes 
Decemvirs for Conducting Colqnies ; Decemvirs to 
pare and prefide at Feaſts, in Honour of the Cob 
Decemvirs to take Care of the Sacrifices ; Decemjr; 
to keep the Yybi/s Books. Sometimes, in lieu of Ya 
cemvirs, they only created Sepramvirs, or Trinm- 
virs, or Duumvirs, &c. See QuINDECEMVIR, C 

DECENNALIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts which the 
Roman Emperors held every tenth Year of their Reim 
with Sacrifices, Games, Largeſſes to the People, Es 
Anguſtus was the Author of this Cuſtom, which ws 
afterwards imitated by his Succeſſors. At the ſame Time 
they likewiſe offer'd Vows for the Emperor, and the 
Perpetuity of his Empire, call'd Vora Decennalia, 
From the Time of Anthoninus Pius, we find theſe 
Ceremonies mark'd on Medals. PRIMI DECENNA- 
LES. SECVNDI DECENNALES. VOTA $0L, 
DECEN. II. VOTA SVSCEP. DECEN. III. Thef 
Vows muſt. have been made at the Beginning of ever) 


— 


loth Year; for on the Medal of Pertinar, who 


ſcarce reign'd 4 Months, we find VOTA DECENN, 


& VOTIS DECENNALIBVS. 
Struvius in his Antiq. Roman. Syntagma, Cap. IV. 
is of Opinion, that theſe Vows took Place of thoſe which 


the Cenſor uſed to make in the Times of the Republic 


for the Proſperity and Preſervation thereof. In Effect, 
they were not only made for the Prince, but allo for 


the State, as may be obſerv'd from Dion. Lib. VIII 


whom that Prince 1 loved, and had got painted and Pliny the Younger, Lib. X. Ep. 101. 


Auguſtus's Aim in Eftabliſhing this Feaſt, was to 
ſerve the Empire, and the ſoveraign Power without 
fence, or Reſtraint to the People. For during the Ce 
lebration of this Feaſt, that Prince uſed to ſurrender up 
all his Authority into the Hands of the People, who, 
fill'd with Joy, and charm'd with the Goodneſs of Al. 
gruſtus, immediately deliver'd it him back * | 
DECIDUOUS, in the general, expreſſes ſomething 
apt and ready to fall: us Bothaniſts ſay, in ſome 
Plants the Perianthium or Calyx is deciduous with the 
Flower, that is, falls off from the Plant with it; in 
others not. See Carix, 
DECIES Tantum, a Writ that lies againſt 2 Ju 
ror, who hath taken Money for giving his Verdict; ſo 
call'd from its Effect, which is to recover ten times © 
much as he took, It lies alſo againſt Embracers that 
procure ſuch an Enqueſt. 4 
PD ECIL, in Aſtronomy, an Aſpect or Poſition 0 1 
Denz when they are Thant from each other a ten 
Part of the Zodiac. See ASPECT. 10 b 
DECIMAL Arithmetic, the Art of Compute 4 
Decimal Fractious, firſt invented by J. g a; 


- 


MAL FRACTION. 


5 5 . ator 
Dzcimar Fraftions are thoſe whoſe — 
10, 100, 100 


is one, with one or more Cyphers; as, 10, . ge 
10000, Sc. Thus 8 1 14, Sc. are Decimal F 
tions. See FRACTION, WM 


. | 
0 1 wo 5 3 tY $$ 
; \ * "EY + — 8 7 — * 
| 1 f p a . N 4 _w A 
| x « © . . mY APY va. : « % 8 W ; 


' 1 ecm Fractions we uſually omit 
1 the mou 1 only conſiſting of Unity with Cy- 

the Denon, And in lieu thereof, a Point, or Comma, 
phe 2 70 the Numerator. Thus, & is wrote 5; 


parts of any 1, i hi fly ta be noted, that as Cyphers 
jo Peg gend c N do increaſe their Value 


2, 20,400, c. ſo when ſet on the left 
ons, they q 


on * 
1 4 Fracti 


pothing5 t re Units. N 
0005+ ? Px any Vulgar Fraction, of ſuppoſe + to a 
% Fraftion of the ſame Value, whoſe Denomi- 
Dean Il be 1000; ſay by the Rule of three, as 8 
enominator of the Vulgar Fraction, is to p its 
dor: So will 1000, the Denominator we. , be 
ch Term, which by Working will be found to be 
to 3 4 therefore, £5, or, 62 5. is a, Decimal of 
a Value with the former Fraction 3. 
as 5 _— —_— be 
- ar Rules, ing nad only to the 
- 3 — to diſtinguiſh” the Integral from the 
Fractional Part of a Sum. eng ny 
in Addition, and Subſtraftion of Decimals ; The 
* bei all plac'd under each other, the Figures are 
mou added, and ſubtracted as in common Arithmetic : 
And when the Operation is done, ſo many Figures of 
the Sum, or the Remainder, are to be noted for Decimals, 
there are the moſt Places of Decimals in any of 
- + given Numbers. An Example will make this clear. 


Addition of Decimali. SubſtraQtion: 
343792 | 59 +271 || From 67 ,9 


792 | 15 ,040 || Take 29,8754 
6124 |. 3 »791 || Rem. 38 , 0246 


053 12 ,009 
to 7 »5 I From 25 ,1462 
OY 97 ,692 Take 13 . 
2319531 | Rem. 12 20762 


for Multiplication of Deci mals, obſerve to cut off 
juſt ſo many Decimal Parts from the Product as there 
are Decimals in both Factors: The Work is the ſame 
as in Integers. Thus, 
Multfplication of Decima — 
1472] „365 3,650] Note, In the ſecond Exatn« 
| * 122 6.211 ple, the Product only a- 
T161 ITY! 5 P y 
— 3 e mounts to five Places ; for 
7360 73 3» 0.30] which Reaſon a Cypher is 
10304 130 1300 | prefix'd, to make up 6 Decimal 
1472 |. 365 | 22900 laces; there being ſo many 
,257560 -, 044530 12293, 650 in the two Factors. 


of Decimals, proceed in all Reſpects as 
n b the Gen is 
T laces in the Quotient for Deci- 
mals, as, wii ber of Decimals in the Diviſor 


are equal tee , Places of the Dividend. 
5 TY ht _ 8,030 ( 365 
r | 66 


143 143 8 
132 Int bs 4 
; — of, 
110 110 Ann 
110 | . TIO r 
—— | 
„0 . ? * | 
22\ $030 (,365 73) 8327 (1,13 
66 W 
Tr 002 
22. / 732 
110 | ; 2729 
110 „ 
hs | 33. 


Judgment, Thus Briton, © 


viſor. Thus, 3,65) 23,0900 (0a, Thirdly Wherever 


Money, Weight, or Meaſure. 


. - . 


.. DECIMATION, a Puniſhment which the Romans us'd 
to inflict on the Soldiers who had quitted their Poſt, 
or raiſed a Mutiny in the Camp, or behaved them- 
ſelves cowardly in the Eight; which was practiſed thus: 
The General aſſembled the whole Camp, then the Tri- 
bune brought to him thoſe that were guilty, and im- 

ch'd, and reproach'd them, with their cowatd- 
y Actions and Baſeneſs in the Preſence of the whole Ar- 
my: Then, putting their Names into an Urn, or Head- 
Piece, he drew five, ten, or twenty of them, according 
to their Number; and the Fifth, the Tenth, or the 
Twentieth, were put to the Sword, and the others ſa- 
ved. This was call'd Decimare, a Word of the 
ancient Romas Militia, who, to puniſh whole Legions, 
when they had failed in their Duty, made every tenth 
Soldier draw Lots, and put him to Death for an Ex- 
ample to the others. 


DECINERS, or DECENNIERS, or DOZINERS, 
in the ancient Monuments of our Law, are ſuch as were 
wont to have the Overfight, and Check of the Friburghs, 
for Maintenance of the King's Peace; The Limits of 
whoſe Juriſdiftion was call'd Decenna, and Dogein. 

They ſeem to have had very large Authority in 
the Saxon Times; taking Cognizance of Cauſes with- 
in their Circuit, and redreſſing Wrongs by Way of 

We will that all thoſe 
* who are fourteen Years old, ſhall make Oath, that 
© they will be ſufficient and Loyal to us; and neither 
be Felons, nor aſſenting to Felons ; and we will, chat 
“all profeſs themſelves of this or that Dozeir, and 
* make or offer Surety of their Behaviour by thoſe or 
« thoſe Dozners, ' except Religious Perſons, Clerks, 


Knights eldeſt Sons, and Women. 


A Dozein now ſeems only to extend ſo far as a Leet: 
For in Loets only this Oath is adminiſtred by the 
Steward, and taken by ſuch as are twelve Years old and 
upwards. Se per r. 


DEC 7 Ship, a Kind of planked Floor, where- 
on the Ouns are laid, and the Men walk to and fro, 
ſerving as a Ceiling to ſeparate the Storics of the Ship; 
or other Veſlel. | 

Hence, a Ship is ſaid to have two or three Decks, 
when it contains 2 or 3 Stories in its Cavity, The 
Middling Sort of Veſſels have two Decks; the big- 

eſt three, diſtant from each other about 5 Feet. The 
. is call'd the 0 Deck: The ſecond 
Deck, any 7 % to the ſecond Story from the Ground in 
Houſes, to the Place of the ſecond Battery, contains an 
equal Number of Guns with the firſt, abating that there 
is none over the Stern, which is the Captain's Apartmenr. 
Before this Deck are the Kitchin-Ofces, Sc. In large 
Veſſels there is a third Deck, and a third Battery. 
Some Veſſels have likewiſe a Half. Dect, which reaches 
from the Main · Maſt to the Stern of the Ship. As alſo a 
Quarter-Deck, which is from the Steerage a- loft to the 
aſter's Round-Houſe. Sometimes there is a Spare- 
eck, which is the uppermoſt of all, being between the 
in-Maſt and the Miſſen, call'd alſo the Orlope: 
A Rope- Deck is that made of Cordages interwove, and 
ſtretch' d over a Veſſel that has no Deck, through which 
*tis eaſy to annoy the Enemy who comes to board her, 
and has leap'd thereon. Theſe are little uſed but in 
Merchant-Veſſels, to defend them from the Corſairs. 
See Snrr, and Navy. 


PDECLAMATION, a feign'd Diſcourſe, or Speech 


made in public, and in the Tone and Manner of an Ora- 


tion. 


But there are certain Caſes in Diviſion of Decimal; unjuſt; and triumphing over the beſt and ſoundeſt Rea- : 3 q 
2 require ſome further Management: As, firſt, _ Such Sort bf eclamations M. de St. Evremond 


dend the Diviſor is a Decimal Frattion) and the Di- ' obſerves; were very fit to corrupt the Mind by Accuſtom- ; Hl, 
| = an In er; add, or annex at leaſt as many Gy- "ing it, to cultivate the Imagination rather than to form il bo 
Divi to the Dividend, as there ate Places "ins the the Judgment, and to ſeek tor Verifimilitudes to impoſe | . 


iviſor: Thus, 365) 22,0000 (60,2. For there” Being rather than ſolid Reaſons to convince 
rut. of Decimats in the Diviſor, and four in Wi us, Declama tion is reſtrain'd to certain Exerci- | 
ra end, there will be but one in the Quotient: fte, which Scholars periorm, to teach them toſpeak in pub- 
the Diva Ns the Divifer js 'a mixr Number, and ie A Veclamarion againſt Hannibal, againſt Pyribns, 
here „and a Whole Nutaber, add as many the Declamations of Nuintilian, &c. In the Colleges o l 
& Di- the Jeſuires Deciamatioms are little Theatrical or Drama- 


tic 


1 


om 
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DEG! IAN DEC : 


ne Performances, conſiſting of a few Scenes hot divided 
into Acts, rehears'd by the Students by Way of Exerciſe; 
and to form them for Speaking in public. Such Decla- 
ations are the moſt uſeful Exerciſes perform'd in the 
olleges. | | : > 
" DECT, ARATION, in Law, a Shewing in r 
the Grief and Complaint of the Demandant, or Plaintiff, 
againſt the Defendant, or Tenant, wherein he is ſuppoſed 
to have receiv'd ſome wrong. This ought to be plain 
and certain; both becauſe it impeacheth the Defendant, 
and alſo compels him to anſwer thereto, .. ir 25 

DzcLARATION is alſo us'd for a Confeſſion which 
the Quakers, who ſcruple taking the Oaths of Supre- 
macy, c. are oblig d to make and ſubſcribe in lieu there- 
of. Its Tenor is a ſolemn Promiſe before God and the 
World, to be true to King George, with a Deteſtation 
and Horror of that damnable Poſition, that Princes, ex- 
communicated by the Pope, or any other Power; may be 
depoſed or murther'd ; and a Declaration, that no fo- 
teign Prince, ot Power, has any Right, Jurisdiction, or Au- 
thority in this Kingdom. 11 

DECLENSION, in Grammar, an Inflexion of 
Nouns, according to their divers Caſes; as Nominative, 
Genitive, &c. See Cask, NOMINATIVE, Ge. 

The Declenſion of Nouns is a different Thing in 
the modern Languages, which have not properly any 
Caſes; from what it is in the ancient Greek and La- 
rin, which have. . 

Declenſion, with Reſpect to Languages, wherein 
the Nouns admit of Changes, whether in the Beginning, 
the Middle, or the Ending, is 2 the Expreſſion 
of all thoſe Changes in a certain Order, and by cer- 
tain Degrees, call'd Cafes : With Regard to Languages, 
wherein the Nouns do not admit of Changes in the 
ſame Number, 2 is the Expreſſion of the 
different States, or Habitudes a Noun is in, and the 
different Relations it has; which Difference of Re- 
lations is mark'd by Particles, call'd Articles; as, a, 
the, of, to, from, &c. | 

Dzcrenson of a Diſeaſe, is when it is paſt its 
Height, and the Symptoms abate, See Acme. 

DECLINATION, in Aftronomy, the Diſtance of 


the Sun, a Star, Planet, or other Point of the Sphere 


of the World, from the Equator, either Northward, 
or Southward. See EqyATOR. 

Declination is either real or apparent, accordi 
as the real or apparent Place of the Point is confider' 


See PLAcx. a | 
Hence the Declization is an Arch of a great Cir- 


cle, as GS, (Tab. Aſtronomy Fig. 4.) intercepted between 
a given Point, as 8, and the Equator AQ, and perpen- 
dicular to the ſame. Conſequently, the Circle, by 
whoſe Arch the Declination GS is meaſured, paſſes 


through the Poles of the World. See CincrLE of Decli- 
nation. 

The Declination of a Star, Cc. is found by firſt 
obſerving the Altitude of the Pole as PR, (Tab. Aſtro- 
my Fig.5.) This ſubſtracted from 90. gives the Height 
of the Equator AH. Then, the Meridian Altitude of the 
Star, HT), being obſerved, if it be greater than the Alti- 
tude of the Equator, AH, the latter ſubſtracted from the 
former leaves Ho Declination Northward AD: Or, if the 
Altitude of the Star HT be leſs than that of the Equator 
HA, the former ſubſtracted from the latter leaves the De- 

 clination Scuthward TA. e. g. Tycho at Yramsbourg 
obſerv'd the Meridian Altitude of the Cauda Leonis 


* L 


HD 50 59 o 

Altitude of Equat. HA 34 20 
Declinat. therefore, AD 16 53 40 

If the Star be in the Quadrant ZR, then the leaſt 
Altitude MR ſubſtracted from the Altitude of the Pole 
PR, leaves the Diſtance from the Pele PM ; which 
ſubſtracted again from the Quadrant PO, leave the 
Declination M. e. g. M. Couplet obſerved PM 
29 18 50” which ſubſtracted from 900 leaves M 
87% 41 10”, And by this Method are conſtructed 
the Tables of Declinarions of the fix'd Stars given 
us by Ricciolus and Dechales. #4 

By comparing the ancient Obſervations with the mo- 
dern, it appears, that the. Declination of the fix'd 
Stars is variable; and that, differently, in different Stars. 
For in ſome it increaſes, and in others decreaſes, and that 
in different Quantities. The greateſt Increaſe or Decreaſe 
_ not exceed three Minutes and a half in 10 Years 

ime. 

It has been greatly diſputed among the latter Ma- 
thematicians, whether or no the Dechination and Ob- 
liquity of the Ecliptic be variable; but the Point ſeems 
now decided in Favour of the Immutability, See Ozr1- 
Quity, and EcLiertics, 


commonly drawn, do generally 


Circle of Drcrinarion: is a ; 8 
Sphere, paſſing through the Poles Fake dar of 0 
is PGDK; paſſing through the Poles Tae Ou 
Parallax 7 the DzCLINATION is an Ad K. 
2 of DE: eng 1 the Parallax of, 
titude increaſes or diminiſhes the dot the Aj. 
Star. "In PARALLAX. _ Declinarion of 
Refraction of the DzteL1nATiON, an A 
Circle of the Declination, whereby the 
of a Star is increaſed, or iminiſhed, by me 
Refraction. See Rryaaction, ' ans of the 
. DzcLiNATION of the Needle, or Com 
Variation from the true Meridian, See y\,,, " the 
"# #, ee in Tk RATION 
DECLIiNATION of 4 Plane, or Wall, in Dial: 


Arch of the Horizon, comprehended eith „ 18 m 
Plane, and the Prime Vertical Circle, if * the 
Eaſt to Weſt ; or between the Meridian, and thi Dy i 
you account it from the North, or South. SeeDzc = if 
There are many Ways given by Authors for fn 
the Declination of Planes : The moſt hang u 
practical Way is by a Declinator. See Ductux, | 
DECLINATOR, an Inſtrument in Dialling, wi 
by the Declination, Inclination, and Reclination . 
Planes is determined. Its Structure is as ſollo 
On a ſquare wooden Board ABCD, (745. Dial, 
Fig. 1.) deſcribe a Semi-Circle AED, and divide hen 
Quadrants thereof AE and ED into 90 Degrees ed 
beginning from E, as in the Figure. Then, hai 
fix'd yh * the — * fit a wooden Ruler H 
u the lame, moveable thereon, with 
Needle K, as N Comp Ass. 1 
Now, to apply this, in taking the Declinati 
a Plane, applying the Side AD of the Infirumen : 
the Plane purpoſed, as MN Fig. 2. and move the Ruler 
FG, with the Compaſs G this Way and that, and about 
the Center E, till the Needle reſt upon the Line of 
the Magnetical Meridian of the Place. Now if the Ruler 
in this Situation cut the Quadrant in E, the Plane is 
either Northern or Southern: But if it cut between 
D and E, the Plane declines to the Weſt ; or, if be. 
mom to the Eaſt by the Quantity of the Angle 
The ſame Inſtrument will ſerve to take the Incl. 
nations and Reclinations of Planes. To this End, in- 
Read of the Ruler and Needle, a Thread with a Plum- 
met is fitted on a Pin in the Center E: Then the Side 
BC of the Declinator ABCD, being applied to the 
ropoſed Plane, as IL Fig. 3. If the Plumb-Line 
G cut the Semi-Circle AED in the Point E, the 
Plane is Horizontal; Or if it cut the Quadrant EL 
in any Point as G, then will EFG be the Angle of 
Inclination : Laſtly, if applying the Side AB to the 
Plane, the Plummet cut 1 the Plane is Vertical. 
Hence, if the Quantity of the Angle of Incline 
tion be compared with the Elevation of the Pole, 
and Equator ; it is eafily known, whether the Plane 
be inclined, or reclined. See INcLinaTion, and Rt: 


CLINATION. 


DECLIN ERS, or Declining are thoſe which 
cut either the Plane of the prin rtical Circle, or 
the Plane of the Horizon obliquely,” See DIAT. 

If we conceive the Plane of the prime Vertical 
Circle to revolve a little upon a right Line drawn 
from Zenith to Nadir; The Plane will become 4. 
ining ; nor will it be any longer cut at right — 
Dy the Meridian, but by ſome Vertical Circle patiing 


* through the intermediate Points. Aſter the like Man. 


ner a Horizontal Plane will be brought to decline, ! 
revolvitfy on the Meridian Line, one Part of it 
raiſed A little towards the Zenith, and the other de- 
preſs'd towards the Nadir. | 

The Uſe of Declining Vertical Dials is very frequent 
in Regard the Walls of Houſes, whereon Dials ate 

decline from the Car. 

dinal Points. Incliners and Recliners, and eſpecially 
Deincliners, are very rare. See DIAL. . 


Erect, 
DECLINING, } tclining 2 See DIA. 
| Reclining | 
DECLIVIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Abdow 
call'd alſo Obliquus Deſcendens. See Os8L19vvs 


ſcendens. 


DECTIVITY. See Acriviry. 
— DECOCTION, the Act of Boiling one, 
Plants, or other Drugs, to extract the Juice 


or more 
out of 


the ſame for ſome medicinal Purpoſe. 


Decoftions of Guaiac, and Sarſaparilla, are the - 


mon Drink in certain Diſeaſes, See Arozk M, 
Inzvus810N, 


\ 


: 


DEC 
„ 4 | ures us from bis; own Ex ence, 
Mooſe — 4 Vegetable Purgatives a. berres, 
is wi dener Elf 8, than their Decoctions; 
and prot attributes to this, that the Soo and moſt 
* *: Jes of thoſe Bodies are diſſipated and eva- 
eat. Memoires de Academie Royale des 
pora An. 1710. a7 wk . D "v4 
Sciences, - ” Beheading, a Term ſeldom uſed, 
Cre Decollation f St. John Ba 
inting, wherein is repreſented the 
„ ſtruck off from his Trunk; Or, the 
held in Honour of that 'Martyr,, 
Embaſſador at Conſtantinople, heving 
Seignior. a. Decollation of St. John, ad- 
aby re reſented, except that the Painter had not 
mirably Tere when 2 Man is beheaded, the Skin 
wan back a little; The Emperor immediately ſpied 
2 Fault in that exquiſite, Performance; and to con- 
„ the Embaſſador thereof, ſent Orders for a Man 
my immediately eaded, and bis Head to be 
brought for a Proof. ;Carherinor Traite 4e la Pein- 


117%. COMPOSITION, in Chymiltry and Pharmacy, 
ee bing, with Avalyſi 2 a 
2 Reduktion of 3 Body into the Principles, or com- 

e nt Parts it conſiſts of. See ANALys1s, and Rx- 


rot compoſition, is ſometimes taken for any Sort 
# Reſolution, or Separation of Parts: In Propriety, 
doneret, Decompos tion is a Proceſs. of an Artiſt, in 
order to a Separation of the Heterogeneities, or Im- 
purities from any Matter. e wor 
Tradition, founded on repeated Experiments, is a 
much ſurer Way of arriving at the wledge of 
the Properties of A * a than any chymical Ana- 
t 


Iyſs, or Decompoſition of its Principles. See Mzp1- 


DECORATION „ in Architecture, an Ornament in 
4 Church, or other public Place: Or, what adorns, 
and enriches a Building, Triumphal Arch, Cc. either 
without Side, or within. Sce ORNAMENT, 

The Orders of Architecture contribute a great deal 
to the Decoration; but then the | ſeveral Parts of 
thoſe Orders muſt have their juſt Proportions, Cha- 
raters, and Ornaments ; Otherwiſe the fineſt Order 
will bring Confuſion, rather than Richneſs, See Ox DER. 

Decorations in Churches, are Paintings, Vaſes, 
Feſtoons, &c, occaſionally applied to the Walls; and 
with fo much Conduct and Diſcretion, as not to take 
off any Thing from the Form of the Architecture: 
As is much practiſed in Fady, at the ſolemn Feaſts. 

DzcoRATION is 


of Theatres. See 


* 


EN E. 


Decorations muſt be frequently changed, in Conformity 


to the Subject. The Ancients had two Kinds of Dle- 


corations for their Theatres: The firſt, call'd Ye#ſa-- 


tilis, having three Sides, or Faces which were turned 
ſucceſſively to the Spectators: The other, call'd Duct i- 
lis, ſhewing a new Decoration by drawing, or ſlid- 
ing another before. it. This latter Sort of Decoration 
is till uſed, and apparently with much greater Suc- 
ceſs than among the Ancients, who were oblig'd. to 
draw a Curtain whenever they made a Change in the 
Decoration ; whereas on our Stage the Change is made 


in a Moment, and almoſt without being perceiv'd. 
dee THEATRE. 


DECORTICATION, the Peeling, or Unhuſking of 
Roots, Seeds, Fruits, Branches, Sc. or the 1722 | 


of them from their Barks, Rinds, Huſks, 'or She 
dee BaRx, | 

DECORUM, DECOR, Decency, is particularly 
ud in Architecture, for the Suitableneſs of a Building, 
and the ſeveral Parts, and Ornaments thereof, to the 
Station, and 
this Point; and gives expreſs Rules for the Appro- 
priating, or Suiting | 
Characters. 80, e. g. as a Corinthian Column ſhould 
= be ſet at the Entrance of a Priſon, or Gate-Houſe 

a a Tyſcan, in the Portico of a Church 53 As ſome 


ave done among us, in breach of Decorum. Even in 


the Diſpoſition of the Offices of our ordi 
+ find grievous Offences againſt Decorum : 
2 in being often where the 


at in the firſt and 


Houſes, 
he Kit- 
Parlour ſhould be; and 
beſt Story, 


en damned to the loweſt and worſt. 
4 Herald 
＋ Bi or ſever'd ; Thus, a Chevron Decouple, 


is a Cherro . 
the two k = eg! ſo much towards the Point, that 


. DECOUPLE, in 
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323 applied to the Scewes dy he 
l þ 


Regiſters of Innocent the IIId. It was call 


Occaſion. Vitruvius is very ſevere in 


the ſeveral Orders to their natural 


which ſhould have Eccleflaſtical Judgments, and the Rights of Biſhops. 


-DRCOUBBL 7 in Heraldry, See Dzcxiuidr, 

DECOY, a Place made fit, for. Catching of wild 
Fowl : Hence, a Decoy-Duck. is one that flies abroad, 
and lights into Company of wild ones, and being be- 
come acquainted with. them, by her Allurement draws 
them into the Decop-Place, where they become a Prey. 
-, DECREE, a Reſolye made by a Superior Power, 
for the Regulating of an Inferio r. 
ITbe Commerce between Soul and Body, Fa. Malle- 
branch obſer ves, has no other Vinculum, or Connexion; 
but the Efficacy of the di vine Decrees. Second Cau- 
ſes only execute the Decrees of Providence. The 
Doctrine of the Caluiniſts infers, that God enters into 
Sin by a poſitive;Decree; in that if Crimes were not 
ordain d by an antecedent Decree, God could not fore- 
ſe the Events. 1 ' | 
The Decrees of Councils, are the Laws made by them, 
to regulate the Doctrine and Policy of the Church. See 
Canon. _. 7 n 
Decree was originally uſed by the I. awyers for any 
Thing ordaind by the Prince, upon Cognizance of 
the Gauſs : But the Canoniſts now reſtrain the Word 
Decree to the Ordinances of Does as the Name Ca- 
nom is to what is ordain'd by Councils, . 
The Decrees in Chancery, are the Determinations, or 
Sentences of the Lord Chancellor, upon full Hearing, and 
Weighing, the Merits of the Cauſe, Soe CHANCERY. 


DECREMENT, or DECRESSANT, in Heraldry, 
by the French Heralds uſually call'd Decours, or, en 
Gear, is the Wane, or Decreaſe 'of the Moon, when 
ſhe is receding from the Full towards the New. 

In this State ſhe is call'd in Blazon, a Moon-De- 
ereſſant, or, en Decours; Since to call it a Creſcent, 
would be improper, as that Term denotes an Increaſe. 
The Moon looking to the left Side of the Eſcutcheon, 
is alwa ſuppoſed to be decreſſant: When ſhe faces 
the right, ſhe is Creſcent, or in the Increment. 

DECREPITATION, in Chymiſtry, a Drying, and 
Calcining of Salt over the Fire, continued till ſuch 
Time as it ceaſes to crackle. See SArr. 

The Term is alſo applied to the Noiſe, or Crack- 
ling of the Salt during the Operation. The Defign 
of this Operation is to free the Salt of its ſuper- 
fluous Moiſture. . But the Salt is hereby rendred ſo- 

rous, and apt to imbate Moiſture, that unleſs it be 

ept very cloſe, it ſpon moiſtens again. 

ECRETAL, a Reſcript, or Letter of a Pope, 
whereby ſome Point, or Queſtion in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Law is ſolved, or determined. | | 
Decretals, Littere Decretales, compoſe the 
Part of the Canon-Law. See Canon Law. 


In Opera's, and other Theatrical Performances, . the | Diecretals, are n Pape, Precepta 


vero Regum. They were 


compiled into a Body by 
Regino, Burchara, Anſelm, and uo: Afterwards by 
Gratian, who lived in the Pontificate of Eugenius III; 
which latter, as being generally approv'd, is call'd, T he 
firſt Collection of the Decretals. Twelve Years after, a ſe- 
cond Collection was made by Gilbertus, and Alanus, un- 
der the Name of FVolateranus; which, beſide the Decre- 
tals of the former, contain'd thoſe of Celeſtine the IIId. 
The third Collection was begun by James Major, 
Arch-Deacon of Compoſtella, and collected out of the 
d, Romana 
Compilatio; But, containing many Things not generally 
receiv'd, that Pope was perſuaded to employ ſome 
Perſon, to make a Collection by his Authority. Ac- 
cordingly, Petrus Beneventanus, a Notaty, or, as others 
ſay, F. Raimond, a Dominican, was appointed for 
that Work; Which is the only Collection autho- 
rized by the holy See to be read in the Schools. 
Boniface the VIIIth, in 1299, made a new Collection, 
under the Name of Sextus, containing 5 Books. Cle- 
ment the IIId made a third, under the Title of Cle- 
mentines; And John the XXIIth, under that of Ex- 
travagantes. See CLEMENTINES, and ExTRAvA- 


GANTES. | 
before 


All the Decretals attributed to the Po 
Stricius, in 318, are evidently ſuppoſititious. All the 
World allow them an Impoſture ; and even ſuch as 
are moſt favourable to the Court of Rome, are oblig'd 
to abandon them: Tho' they have been one great 
means of Eſtabliſhing the Grandeur of Rome, and 
_— the ancient Diſcipline, particularly as to 


They are ſuppoſed by ſome, the ſpurious Off-ſpring 
of Iſidore, —— of Seville, by Reaſon the Col- 
leftion thereof bears the Name of Iidore Peccator, 
or Mercator. They were firſt publiſh'd by Riculph 
Biſhop of Mentz, in the IXth Century, 15:6 

| D* DE- 
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 DECUPLE; in Arithmetic, a Term of Relation, 
or Proportion, implying a Thing to be ten times as 
much as another. dee „ ; 
' DECURIO, the Chief, or Commander of a De- 
cury, both in the Roman Army, and in the College, 
or Aſſembly of the People. See DzcvRvy. 45 
 Dzovurio Municipalis, was a Name given to the 
Senators of the Roman Colonies. See Monicir Ar. 
They were call'd Decuriones, by Reaſon their Court, 
or Company, conſiſted of ten Perfons. © By means here- 
of the Cities of 1:aly, at leaſt ſuch as had Colonies, 
had a Share, under Anguſtus, in the Election of the Ro- 
man Magiſtrates; Ihe Decuriones, or Senators of thoſe 
Cities, having Suffrages therein, which they ſent, ſeal'd 
up to Rome, a little before the Election. a 1 gte 
Dzcva1o was alſo a Name given to certain Prieſts 
intended, as it ſhould ſeem, for ſome particular Sacri- 
fices, cr other religious Ceremonies z” or for the Sacri- 
fices of private Families and Houſes, as Struvits 
conjectures, who thence derives their Name. But be 


the Origin of the Name what it will, we have an In- 
which confirms what we have 


id of their Function. ANCHIALVS. CVB. AED. 
TER. IN. AEDE. DECVRIO. ADLECTVS. 
DY CONSENSV. DECVRIONVM. FAMILIAE. 
VOLVNTATE. Where we have a Decurio in the 
Houſe of a private Perſon, ©. Terentius. | 
* DECURY, ten Perfons rang'd under one Chief, or 
Commander, call'd Decurio. See Decuvrno. - 
The Roman Cavalry was divided into Decurtes. 
Romnlus divided the whole Roman People into three 
Tribes; over each of which he appointed a Tribune: 
Each Tribe he ſubdivided into ten Centuries, with Cen- 
turions at their Heads: And each Century he ſubdi- 
vided further into ten Decuries, over each of which 


a Decurio commanded. | 
DECUSSATION, in Geometry, Opticks, Anato- 
my, Sc. The Point wherein two Lines, "Rays, or 
Nerves, &c. croſs, or interſef each other: the 
Action it ſelf, of Crofling. | 
The Optic Nerves of both Eyes are commonly ſup- 
poſed to decuſſate e're they reach the Brain 3 to 
which Decuſſation, many Authors attribute it, that 
we ſee fingle with two Eyes: Others deny any De- 
cuſſation. See Or ric Nerve, Vision, c. 
he Rays of Light decuſſute in the Cryſtalline, e re 
they reach the Retina. See CRYSTALLINE. 
here are divers Muſcles, Membranes, Ec. that decuſ- 


ſate; their Fibres running over each other under greater 


or leſs Angles ; and by that means giving both Strength 
and Conveniency of Motion different Ways. 

DECUSSORIUM, is a Surgeon's Inſtrument, where- 
with the aura Mater is preſſed down in the Ope- 
ration of Trepanning, to ſave it from Damage. 

DECYPHERING, the Art, or A& of finding the 
Alphabet of a Cypher, or of Explaining a Letter wrote 
in Cypher. See CryrHER. 

Every Language has peculiar Rules of r 
ing. Jaques Gefory has publiſhed the Principles of De- 
cyphering the French; wherein the Rules proper to 
that Language are laid down. The principal, we ſhall 
here add as a Specimen in this Kind. As, firſt, that 
when a Character is found alone, it muſt either be an 
A, or an O, theſe being the only Letters in the Al- 
phabet that make Words fingly. Secondly, the Cha- 
rater that occurs the ene in a Writing to be 4e- 
cy herd is N an E; this being the moſt com- 
mon Jetter in that Language. Thirdly, To know the 
U, you muſt take the Character that is always pre- 
ceeded by one certain other, which will be the H. 
Fourthly, The J is alſo known by means of the &, 


for ſince QUE, and DU, are the only Syllables in 
the French Tongue that” begin with ; whenever you 
find a Word of three Characters, whereof the firſt is a 
©, and the laſt is not an E, it muſt be an J. Fifthly, 
In all Words of two Letters, one of them is a Vowel. 
Sixthly, Of the three firſt Characters of a Word, one of 
them is a Vowel. Seventhly, The Vowels being once Jecy- 
pher'd ; the Conſonants are readily found by the Conne- 


xion certain Conſonants uſually have with certain Vowels. 


DEDI, in Law, a Warranty given to the Feoffee 
and his _ See WARRANTY. 

DEDICATION, the Act of Conſecrating a T 
Altar, Statue, Place, Cc. to the Honour l ſome Belt 
„ ANMELH BLT2S: CnvRcn, Cc. 

- The Uſe of Dedicatious is very ancient both 
the Worſhippers 'of the true God, and — che 
Heathens. he Hebrews call it Dan bhanucha, Ini- 


- tiation, which the Gyve& Tranſlators render *Eſxaine, 
and *Eſtamouss, Rene wing. 


In the Scripture we meet 


[194] _ <Y 
of 


* 791. 
Temple of Part henope. 


| * 
; - 
DED. 


VI. 16, 17. 2d Har. XII. 27. Pſalm, KI lit by 


IX. 18. There are alſo Dedications of Hobs. 
ments of the Prieſts, and Levi - Veſſels and " 
po; ror IG | 8 and even ofthe, 
Under the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. wa n 
remonies Conſecrarions, BenediBlion, 6 — — tho (4. 
and not Dedications, which is only a hee fon, & 
See therefore, Conszcr ATION, TO ods 

Wasen rien, 


Ne * ' 
| e Feaſt of the DrpicAribx, or rath . 
Day of the Saint, and Patron of © Cn. Feat. 
our Law-Books, &c. Dedicare,” was celebray call d in 
by che Inhabirants of the Place, but by thoſe bet 
neighbouring Villages, who uſually reſorted th; of all the 
fuch Aſſemblies were authorized by the K; ther, 
dicationes, a Fynodos, Sc. 'wenienres ＋ 
The Cuſtom is fill retain'd in divers pa Par 


1 


the Name of Wakes, or Vigils. 8 ac, under 
The Heathens had alſo Dedicttion of oo N 


tars, and Statues of their Gods, . 
ſar had a Deatcation of hls Glut Bonhnen 
Pilate dedicated gilt Bucklers at Terefulem un Il . 
rius, Philo de Legat. Petronius e — Tthe 
cated a Statue to the Emperor in' the ſame Oh thi 
Zycophron ſpeaks of the Dulles os 
Tacitus Hiſt. I. the 

| 2n0f, citus Hiſt. Lib. Iv 0 
mentions the Dedication of the Capitol, upon R wt 
ing it by Yeſpaſian, &c. Theſe 5 — me 
form'd with Sacrifices proper to the Deity tee be. 
offer d to; but were never practiſed wi Bene — 
| P without Permiſ 
_—_— — the Greeks, it does not appear whogn 
8 fra on: But among the Romans, it was the II. 

he Jews celebrated the Dedicatio . 
le every Year for eight Days. This * * their Tax 
Y 3 — the whole Synagogue, 9 
ear of the Hromacedonian ] 
3 Chriſt,” en NNE: 
e Heathens had the like Anniverſarie 
the Dedication of the Temple * tend. 
by Re x poetry 2A een, meat 
nder Chriſtianity, Dedication is 
Church -- and is — the . t ane way 
form'd by a Biſhop, with a Number of Ceremonies — 
ſcrib'd by the Church. The Chriſtians findin — 
ſelves at Liberty under 1 my in lieu of their — 
ous Churches, built new Ones in every Place; and 4. 
dicated them with a deal of Solemnity. The Dec 
cation was uſually perform'd in a Synod ; at leaſt the 
aſſembled a Number of Biſhops, to aſſiſt at the 805 
vice. We. have the Deſcription of thoſe of the Churche 
at Tun alem, and Tyre, in Euſebius, and many other 
in later Writers. In the Sacramentany of Gefu, the 
Dedication of the Baptiſtery, is deliver'd ſeparately 
from that of the Church, which was perform'd with 
leſs Ceremony than at preſent. 

DEDIMUS Poreſtarem, in Law, a Writ whereby 
Commiſſion is given to one, or more private Perſons for 
the Expedition of ſome AR belonging to a Judge. The 
Civilians call it Delegatio. It is granted moſt commonly 
upon Suggeſtion, that the Party, who is to do ſomething 
before a Judge, or in a Court, is ſo weak he cannot trare|. 
Its Uſe is various; as, to take a perſonal Anſwer to a Bill 
in Chancery ; to examine Witnefles, levy a-fine, &c. 

DEDU TION, in Commerce, a ſubckracting or re- 
trenching a little Sum payd from a greater remaining 
» See SUBSTRACTION. 

hen you have made a Deduction of 300 |. which | 
ſent you, from the 500, which you lent me, there vil 
oy remain 200 due. 

EED, Factum, in Law, an Inſtrument written on 
Paper, or Parchment, conſiſting of three Things: 2/2. 
Writing, Sealing, and Delivery; and comprehending 
a Contract, or Bargain between Party and Party. 

Of theſe there are two Sorts : Deeds indented, and 
Deeds poll; which Denominations ariſe from the Form 
and Faſhion thereof; the one being cut in, and oat in the 
kh - or Side, call'd Indented; and the other Bl. 

Deed Indented, or Indenture, conſiſts of two Part, 
or more, (for there are 7ripartite, quadripartite, 14 
rempartite, &c. Deeds) wherein it is expreſs d, that te 
Parties thereto have to every Part thereof interchangead! 
ſet their ſeveral Seals. The Cauſe of their Indentin 
is, that, whereas the ſeveral Parties have each of them 
one, the Indenture may make it appear, that the) b. 
long to one and the ſame Contract, by their rallying 


See INDENTYRE, A 


/ 


„ „ ele ahtiently call'd Charta decima 
Dae b eee is a plain Deed, without In- 

| Parth , when the Vendor, for Exomple, only ſeals, 
un 10 need for the Vendee's Sealing a r- 

and there 15 -aſon the Nature of the Contract is ſuch, that 
Part, by R no Covenant from the Vendee. See Port. 
it re MSTERS, or DEMSTERS. All Controverſies 


24 25 amba. Britan. The 
axon Dema, Judge, or Umpire. 


DEE 
to ſound 
At the 


| the deep | 
of white Tens: 


the 1 N ett ; Which being enter d from Time 


rences d oa. „by comparing of Obſervation 
- cir Books, * P 2 85 
to Tan p, their Soundings, Sc. what Coaſts they are 
they F o they cannot ſee Land. See SouN⁰οs ne. 
0 g Erpeiſis Milirum, a Writ commanding the Sheriff 
Xi per Day, to defray the Expences of a 


4 t de Expenſis Civum, & Burgenſinm, to levy 
f R es fo every; Burgeſs in Parliament. See 
unrund agu | 0+: i 

o, ſomething actually done, or done indeed: 
u leatedkümeen to de Jure, where a Thing is only 
ſo in Juſtice, or Equity, but not in Fact. 

After the Revolution, the Retainers to the abdicated 
King talk d much of the Difference between a King 4e 

* and 4e Facto, a Prince in actual, but not legal Po: 

" of the Crown; and another who had the Right, 
fon 2 . 
but not the Pofleſſion. The Non-Jurors ſtill hold the Che- 
valier for King 4 Jure; and only allow King George 
for King 4% Lcd. | . "18 
| VAULT, in Law, an Offence, in omitting what 
ny * ht to do, particularly before a 5 of 

a Per 5 5 f 
Tuſtice, at a Day aſſign'd, for which Judgment may 
de given againſt . 23 

FECATE, a Term applied to ſome at is 
3 and clear d of Feces, - Impurities. * 

Difillations, and other Chymical Operations, are in- 
tended to ſeparate the moſt pure, and ſubtile Parts from 
the Feces, or Lees. See DISTILLATIOR. | 

Spirit of Wine well defecate, eaſily evaporates. - See 

PIRIT, 

; DEFECTION, the A& of Abandoning, or relinquiſh- 
ing of a Party, or _—_ a 8 r d in. 

de Word is form the Latin 4eñcio, to fail o 
a DEFECTIVE, or DEFICIENT Noums, in Gram- 
mar, are ſuch as want either a Number, a particular 
Caſe, or are indeclinable. See Nou. 

The Term er is alſo 2 to a Verb that has 
not all its Moods and Tenſes. See VERB, Moon, Cc. 

DEFEISANCE, or DEFEIZANCE, in Law, a 
Condition relating to a Deed, as to an Obligation, Re- 
cognizance, or Statute, which being perform'd by the 
Obligor, 5 * Act is diſabled, or annulled, 
as it it had never been done. | 

The Difference between a Proviſo, or Condition in 
Deed, and a ws py is this, that a Proviſo, or 
Condition is annexed, or inſerted” in the Deed of Grant, 
whereas a Defeiſance is uſually a Deed by it ſelf. 

DEFENCE, in War, is uied for any Thing that 
ſerves to preſerve, or ſcreen the Soldiers, or the Place. 

The Parapets, Flanks, Caſemates, Ravelins, and Out- 
Works that cover the Place, are call'd the Deyences, or 
Covers of the Place. See PARA ET, c. 

And when the Canon has beat down, or ruin'd theſe 
Works, ſo that the Men cannot fight under Covert, the 
Defences of the City are ſaid to be demoliſh'd. 
any of 2 is that which * a N 

ing drawn from the Flank oppoſite thereto. e 
Line of Defence ſhould not —— a Muſket Shot, i. e. 
120 Fathoms, or 720 Foot, or 60 Rhinland Perches. 
oy _ _ 653 | tag 70; the mow 77 

auban 75. ere are greater Lines 0 
* 77 leſſer; call'd alſo Roſens, and 1 

EFENCE greater, or fichant, is a right 
1 as EC, (Tab. e on Fe) drawn Sms th 
or Vertex of the Bailion C to the Concourſe E 
: 2 * Flank LE, with the Courtine EA. 
* DETENCE er, call d alſo Raſant, and 

3 1 1 Face of the Baſtion continued to the 
11 PENDING is ordinarily ſynonimous with Hanking. 
oo : ow lay, the Flank ejer:4s the Courtine, an 
Fl Abe ite Face of the Baſtion. This Deni Lune 

or defends the Horn- or Cown-Work. Ihe an- 


_ 


DEF 
cient Fortifications ate eaſily taken, there being nothing 


to defend, to flank them. When we ſay, Flank dend, th 
Courtine, we mean, not only that it is a-fide of ak Sur 


- tine, but alſo, that it prevents the Approaches ; tit 


is, ſuch as are poſted on the Flank of a Baſtion, ca 
ſee any that come to attack the Courtine, and can ſhont 
them, or prevent their approaching it; | 
aner D®»znDixe@-Angie, is the Angle CIE, made 
by the lefler Line of Defence with the Courtine. 
Outer DzzznDinG-Ang/e, is the Angle COF, form'd 
by the two lefler Lines of Defence 00. and FO. 

F —4 457 0 = Sides - Sis — Rampart, or Wall, are 
en uſkets, or ines, as more ea y, chea 
— commodious than Canons. ; 1 

To eſtimate how far the Fire-Arms plac'd in any Poſt 
will defend; From the Extremes of a Line, as AB (Fig. 4.) 
draw Lines AC, and BD along, which the Fire-Arms 
are to be directed; then the Quantity of Defence is 
meaſur'd by a Perpendicular AE, intercepted between 
the Parallels: As is demon. rated by Mathematicians. 

Hence, firſt, If from the given Angle ABE, and right 
Line AB, you ſeek AE, by Trigonometry, and by Ex- 

ience determine the Number of Feet anſwering to one 
Fire. Lock, or Soldier; the Quantity of Defence will be 
had. Secondly, The Quantities of the Lines of Defence 
are as their hs; provided the Lines of Direction be 


dicular thereto. 
Dione; in our Law-Books, is us'd for a Prohi- 
bition : as, in Rot. Pari. 211 Eau. III. Cries au De- 


fence was made throughout England. i. o. Proclamation 


and Prohibition. Saimones ponantur in Defenſo. Stat. 
Weſt. 2. c. 47. Salmons are by that Act prohibited to be 
taken at certain Times. Uſ/urarios defendir Re» Edu- 
ardus ne remanerent in Regno IL. Edu. Confefſ. in 
the Statutes of Eduard I. we have one, entitled, Sratu- 
tum de Defenſione port andi Arma, &c; And tis 4e- 


fended by Law, to diſtrain on the High-Way. 


The DETENCE-Aſonth is more uſually call'd Fence- 
Month. See FENCE-Aſoutb. | 

Dzrzxczs, in Heraldry, are the Weapons of any 
Beaſt; as, the Horns of a Stag, the Tuſks of a wild 
Boar, Sc. | 

DEFENDANT, is a Term in Law, ſignifying him, 
who is ſued in an Action Perſonal; as Tenant is he, who 
is ſued in an Action Real. See PrainTire. 

DEFENDEMUS, in Law, a Term us'd in Feoff- 
ments, and Donations, having this Force, that it binds 
the Donor, and his Heirs, to defend the Donee, if any Man 

o about to lay any Servitude on the Thing given, other 
than is contained in the Donation. See Warranty. 

DEFENDERS, were anciently notable Dignitaries 
both in the Church and State ; whoſe Bufineſs was 
to look to the Preſervation of the public Weal, and 
to protect the Poor and Helpleſs, and maintain the 
Intereſts, and Cauſes of Churches. 

About the Year 420 each Patriarchal Church began 
to have its Defender; which Cuſtom was afterwards 
introduced into other Churches, and continued to later 
Days under other Names, as thoſe of Advocate, and Ad- 
vouee. See Anvocartx, &c. 

In the Year 407, we find the Council of Carthage 
aſking the Emperor for Defenders of the Number of 
Scholaſtici, i. e. Advocates who were in Office; and 
that it might be allowed them te cnter, and ſearch 
the Cabinets and Papers of the Judges, and other Ci- 
vil Magiſtrates, whenever it ſhould be found neceſſary 
for the Torah of the Church. 

The Emperor till retains the Quality of Aavocate 
of the Church : And the Kings of Great Britain pre- 
erve the Title of — of the Faith, granted to 
King Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. on Occaſion of that 
Prince's Writing againſt Luther, and afterwards confir- 
med by Clement VII. 

The Council of Chalcedon, Can. 2. calls the Defender 


of a Church "Exdixos, Codin de Officiis Aulæ Conſt. 
makes mention of Defenders of the Palace. So does 


Bollanaus, Act. S. Janu. T. 1. p. 501. There was alſo a 


Defender of the Kingdom ; Netenſor Regni; Defenders 
Cities, Defenſores Civitatis; Defenders of +he Peopie; 
Defenſores Plebis; Of the Poor, Fatherleſs, Widows, &c. 
DzFENDER of the Faith, a Title, or Quality at- 
tributed to the Kings of England, as that of Carho- 
licys to the Kings of Spain, Chriſtianiſimus to the 
Kings of France, and Havocatus Eccteſie, to the Em- 
peror. See TI IE, Quarity, Kine, Oc. 4 
It was firſt granted by Pope Leo X. to King Henry 
VIII. on Account of his Wricing againit Martin Luther, 
in Defence of the Church of Roe: And rhe Bull for the 
{ame bears Pate quuto [aus Oficbris 1521. See TiTLE. 
DEFENSITIVE, in Medicine, and Chirurgery, a 
Bandage, Plaiter, or the like, uſed in the Cule of a 
Wound, 


DEF 


Wound, to moderate the Violence of the Pain, the Flux 
of Blood, and the Acceſs, and Impreſſion of the ex- 


ternal Air. | 0 'F 
The BE rform' d, the Wound is cover'd 


1 and the Eye with a Defenſitive, and 


lar Compreſs. Dions. _ Ws 
ir Ireffing of the Entorſe, Mr. Dionis uſed 
White of an Egg, Oleum 


with Lint 


a Trian 
For the firſt dre 
a little Defenſitive made of the 


Roſatum, and Alumn-Powder. _ 
DEFERENS, Deferentia, in Anatomy, is applied to 
certain Veſſels Bf the Body, appointed for the vey- 


ance of Humours from one Place to another. od 
The Vaſa DzrERENTIA, are the Veſſels that convey 


the Seed as faſt as it is ſecreted, and prepar'd in the 
Teſticles, Sc. into the Veſicule ſeminales, there to be de- 
poſited, till an Emiſſion is requir'd. , See SzzD. 
Some call them the Ejaculatory Veſſels. They are 
white, nervous, and round, fituate partly in the Scrotum, 
and partly in the Abdomen. See GENERATION. 
DEzrERENT, or Deferens, in the ancient Aſtronomy, 
a Circle invented to account for the Excentricity, Perigee, 


and Apogee of the Planets, 
As the Planets are found differently diſtant from the 


Earth at different Times, it was ſuppoſed, that their pro- 
per Motion was perform'd in a Circle, or Ellipfis, which 
is not concentric with the Earth; And this excentric Cir- 
cle, or Ellipfis, they call'd the Deferens, becauſe paſſing 
through the Center of the Planet, it ſeem'd to ſupport, or 
ſuſtain it in its Orbit. 8 | 

The Deferens is ſuppoſed differently inclin'd to the 
Ecliptic, but in none more than 8 Degrees, excepting that 
of the Sun, which is in the Plane of the Equator it ſelf, 
and is cut differently by the Deferents of the other Pla- 
nets in two Places, call'd Nodes. 

in the Prolomaic Syſtem, the ſame Deferent is alſo 
call'd the 1 of the Epicycle, becauſe it traverſes 
the Centre of the Epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. See 


FerrcycLs, ProLEMAIc, &c. | 


DEFICIENT Numbers, are ſuch whoſe Parts added 
together make leſs than the Integer, whoſe Parts the 
are. E. gr. 8, whoſe Quota-Parts are 1, 2, and 4, which 
together only make 7. See ApunnAnT Number. 

Dzricitxnt Hyferbola, is a Curve of that Denomi- 
nation, having only one Aſymptote, and two Hyperbolic 
Legs, running out infinitely towards the Side of the Aſ- 
ſymptote, but contrary Ways. See Cuk vx. 

DEFFAIT, or Decapite, a Term uſed by the French 
Heralds, to denote a Beaſt, whoſe Head is cut off ſmooth ; 
in which it differs from Eraſed, where it is, as it were, 
torn off, and the Neck left ragged. See ERASZEp. 

DEFILE, in Fortification, is a ſtreight narrow Lane, 
or Paſſage, through which a Company of Horſe, or Foot, 
can paſs only in File, by making a ſmall Front, ſo that 
the Enemy may take an Opportunity to ſtop their March, 
and to charge them with ſo much the morc Advantage, 
in Regard that the Front and Rear cannot reciprocally 
come to the Relief of one another. dang: 

Hence, to go off File by File, is call'd Defiling. The 
Army began to geſle on the left, and was forc'd to Jefile 
at each End of the Field, by Reaſon of the Moraſſes, and 
the Woods. The Word is form'd from the French 4efi- 


ler, to unthread, or unſtring, 


DEFINITE, in Grammar, is applied to an Article, or 
a Tenſe of a Verb, that has a preciſe, determinate Signi- 
fication, See ARTICLE, TENSE, Os. 

Such are, the Article he in Engliſh, le and la in 
French, Sc. which fix, and aſcertain the Noun they be- 
long to, to ſome particular; as, he King, le Roy; where- 
as in the Quality, of King, 4e Roy, the Articles of, 4e, 
mark nothing preciſe, and are therefore call'd [4e/mite. 
1 have loved, is a Preter-Perfeft Definite. See Vers. 


DEFINITION, in Philoſo hy, Logic, Sc. an Enu- 
meration of the chief fimple Idea s, whereof a compound 
Idea conſiſts; in order to aſcertain, or explain its Nature, 
and Character. See Ipz a. 

The Schooimen give very imperfect Notions of Defini- 
tion. Some define it the firſt Notion, or Cofiception, that 
ariſes of a Thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſh'd from every 
other, and from which, all the other Things that we con- 
ceive of it, are deduced, But the uſual Doctrine is, 
Oratio 18 quod res eſt, A Niſcourſe explaining 
what a Thing is: That is, as they further explain it, 
A Diſcourſe conveying thoſe Attributes which circum- 
ſcribe, and determine the Nature of a Thing, For to ex- 
2 is only to propoſe the Parts ſeparately, and expreſs- 
1 which were before propos d conjunctly, and implicitly ; 
o that every Explication has regard to ſome Whole. 
Hence, according to the divers Kinds of Parts in any 
Thing, vis. Phyfical Parts, Metaphyſical Parts, Qc. 
ariſe ſo many divers Kinds of Definitions of the ſame 
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DEF 


Thing; Thus, Man is either 4efined an 4. 
ing of Soul and Body 3 Or, 4 regsenafl dt 
Definitions are of two Kinds; The ng 


or, of rhe Name: The other Read op ni 
Dzx1Nn1T10N of che Name, or DA Back Thin 
is that which explains the Senſe, or Significar ure, 
to a Word: Or, as Nous more accurate) wat 
an Enumeration of certain Marks, or 3 gallen it 
cient to diſtinguiſh the Thing defined Fanden fuß. 
Thing; fo to leave it out of doubt, chat a Other 
is intended, or denoted by the Name. Such ;, Wh 
finition of a Square, when it is ſaid to be 3 q $ the 
equilateral, rectangular Figure. Juatrilatera, 
By Definition of rhe Name, is Either meant: h 
tion of the Ideas, and Characters affected 0 deu 
in the common 555 of the Language: Word 
liar Idea's, Sc. which the 8 or thi 1 to'd 
that Word; 7. e. the ſpecial Senſe wherein he te by 
to uſe it, in his future Diſcourſe. For it way te, les 
ved, that the N of any Word depends ; ſer. 
on our Will ; and we may affix what Idea we leaf 
Sound, which it ſelf fignifles nothing at all. P Th. to 2 
finition of the Name therefore; in the ſeconq'$, 
merely arbitrary; and ought never to be call d inQu my u 
Only tis to be minded, that we keep inviolably to ry 
ſame Signification. Hence, a Definition comes tg ſand, 
or to be made Uſe of, as an undoubted, or ſelf-evid 
Maxim, as it 3 does, and articularly am ent 
Geometricians, who, above all other cople, make Ui 


of ſuch Definitions. 
Not that we mean, that after having ieh 


Thing ſo and ſo, there is nothing in our Ide if 
fix'd to the defined Term, but — ted to the 
Thing it ſelf : Thus, If any one ſhould define He: to he 


a Quality in certain Bodies, like that which we feel u. 
on the Application of Fire, or hot Bodies; no Mancoul4 
find Fauſt with the Definition, as far as it expreſſes 
what he means by the Word Heat; but this does not 
hinder us from denying, that there is any Thing in the 
Body that warm us, like what we feel in our ſelves, 

DzFiniTION FA T hing, or Real Definition, is pro- 

rly an Enumeration of the principal Attributes of 2 
II hing, in order to convey, or explain its Nature. Thuza 
Circle is defined a Figure, whoſe Circumference is every 
where equi diſtant from its Centre. 

A good Author, 3 defines a Real Defnition to 
be a diſtinct Notion explaining the Gereffs of a Thing, that 
is, the Manner wherein the T ing is made, or done: Such 
is that of a Circle, whereby tis {aid 20 be form's by the 
Motion of a right Line round a fix'd Point. On which 
footing, what was before inſtanc'd as a Real Definition 
of a Circle, amounts to no more than a nominal one. 

This Notion of a Real Definition is very ſtrict and 
juſt ; and affords a ſufficient Diſtinction between a yea, 
and a nominal one. But, tho' it has the Advant 
of Analogy, Diſtinctneſs, and Conveniency on ink; 
yet, being only it ſelf a Nominal Definition, i. e. a De- 
finttion of the Term Real Definition, we muſt con- 
ſider it in that Light, that is, as an Idea affix d arbitra- 
rily to that Word, and which the Author always de- 
notes by that Word in the Courſe of his Book, But, in 
Effect, tis not the uſual Senſe, or Acceptation of the 
Term; which is much lefs convenient and diſtinct. And 
'tis to that uſual Acceptation we are here chiefly to have 
regard. | 

A Definition is uſually divided into accurate, and 
inaccurate ; The firſt is what we _ call a Dej- 
nition; The ſecond, we diſtinguiſh under the Name 
of Deſcription. See DxscxirTION. 

Of the Parts enumerated in a * ſome are 
common to other Things befide the Thing 4efnts; 
Others peculiar thereto : The firſt are call d the Ge- 
uus, or Kind; and the ſecond, the Difference. Thus, 
in the former Definition of a Circle, by a Figure whoſe 
Circumference is every where equidiſtant from its Centre? 
The Word Figure is the Kind, as being a Name com 
mon to all other Figures, as well as the Circle : The 
reſt are the Difference, which ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh the 
Circle from evefy other Figure. ; 

And hence ariſes thatRecipe of Fa. de Colonia, for tho 
making of a Definition. Take, ſays he, ſomething _ 
common to the Thing Jefined with other Things, and! 


to it ſomething that 1 eculiar to the Thing; 
eee — e. gr. Rhetoric i 


and you will ha ve a e 5 
defin'd the Art of Speaking well; For that — = 1 a 
U 0 


— _— to it with ſeveral other Things; ore 
the Art of Speaking well, is peculiar to it alone. 

'There are three 1 Rules of a good D _ 
Firſt, That it be clear, and more ealy and ob 2 
than the Thing Jefined. Secondly, That it be unive - 
or adequate to the Thing defined; That is, that i Ty 


„ ontäin'd in the Species defined. And 
40 all che 2 ö — — to the Thing 4enned. The 
y, 1 55 fas of Definitions, are, not to agree 
50 lit? hole Thing, or the (ole T hing defined : 
either to e negue ſoli; than which nothing is more 
Veſte 097% among the beſt and juſteſt Authors. 
* erves of Ariſtotle's Definitions in the 
My Lord t they are very much like that, whereby Man 
gererah 1 1 ned an Animal that tills theGround. Nor 
ſhould be 72 Plato leſs acceptionable. The Joke put 
was his —. chat Account is famous: Plato, it ſeems, 
— 4 Man, Animal Bipes, & Inplume, A two- 
had gent) without Feathers. Upon which, Diogenes 
ſooted Ani a grent Derider of the Academicks, threw a 
the One, 11 of his Feathers, and quite naked, into the 
Cock iP 0's School; eryingy Here is Plato's Man. 
{i bſe 


ine 
1 « not allowing of an Enumeration, . He who knows 
Ne; a 

not W 


farion cu hie 
nor would a 
derſtand any mor 


uld 
1 rt the Senſatioti we have when we behold 
1 . 


| in the Field, | 4 1 

3 3 of Subſtances, it muſt be added, 

e very detective. And as for Individuals, we have 
ow Definitions at all. The Ideas of Subſtances are 
ccmpounded of the various fimple Ideas joyntly 
-mpreſs'd when they preſented themſelves; And 
* can do to define them, is only to enumerate 
thoſe ſeveral ſenſible Ideas, as Colour, Denſity, Mallea- 
| bilty, Weight, Sc. Thus, Gold is 4efined by ſuch a pe- 
cular Colour, Gravity, Ec. Yet ſuc Definitions may 
raiſe an Idea clear — 4 of that Subſtance in the Mind 
of one who has ſeparately receiv'd, by his Senſes, all the 
{mple Ideas that are in the Compoſition of the Com- 

ſexion en Tho' the intimate Nature and Eſſence 
ofSubſtance is unknown, and conſequently cannot be 4e- 

vel. Thus, 'tis only the Modes, or Attributes that can 
10 explain d by what we properly call a Definition. See 
Sy3STANCE, MoDE, Sc. | | 

Drrixiriox, in Rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a 
hort, comprehenſive Explanation of a Thin: 

The Definitions of the Orator, it muſt be obſerv'd, differ 
much from thoſe of the Logician, and Philoſopher : Theſe 
latter define a Thing cloſely and driely by Genus, and Dif- 
ference, e. gr. Man is a reaſonable Animal, &. The 
Orators w 4 a larger Compaſs, and define Things more 
ornamentally from the Places of Rhetoric ; Thus: Man is 
curious Work of au Almighty Creator, framwa after 
his own Image, endued with Reaſon, and born to Im- 
nortelity. But this Rhetorical Definition, in Strictneſs, 
comes nearer to the Nature of a Deſcription, than an ac- 
curate Definition 

There are divers Kinds thereof; As, firſt, That 
drawn from the Parts whereof a Thing confiſts : Thus, 
Oratory is an Art conſiſting of Invention, Diſpoſition, 
Flecution, and Pronunciation. Secondly, From the Ef- 
ſecis; As, Sin is the Plagre of the Soul, the Sting of 
Conſcience, the Scandal of Nature, the Ruin of the 
World, the Hatred of God, &c. Thirdly, From Afﬀer« 
maticn, and Negation, as when we firſt ſay what a Thing 
is not, that it may be the better conceiv'd what it is. 
Thus Cicero, by Defining the Conſulate, and ſhewing, 
that it does not conſiſt in Enſigns, Lictors, Ec. but in 
Virtue, proves that Piſo was not Conſul, Fourthly, 
From the Adjuncts, as when Chymiſtry is 4ened, An Arr 
without Senſe, whoſe Beginning is Deceit 5 its 
Mitale, Labour; and its End, Beggary. And laſtly, 
From Similies, and Metaphors ; as when Death is 4ej- 
nes, A Leap in the Dark, &c. 

To this laſt Claſs of Metaphorical Definitions, are re- 

ible thoſe five not unelegant 8 of a Man 
which we ſhall here ſubjoyn. The Poets feign, that the 
Ucuces were once called together by Minerva's Com- 
mand, to form a Definition of Man. The firſt, vis. Lo- 


bio defined him, A ſhore Enthymeme ; his Birth the An- 


tecedent, and his Death the Conſequent. Aſtronomy de- 
* bn, A changeable Moon; which never continues 
6eme State. Geometry Jcfined him, A Spherical 
I e; Which ends in the {ame Point where it begun. 
= diu Rhetoric d e¹hðd Man, An Oration; whoſe Ex- 
mn was to be born; Narration, Trouble; and Per- 


i] 


He ſays, he fo 


: * 


DEF 
ation; Death; the Pigures of the Orttion being $310k: 
Tees, or Joy, worſe than Tears. x ing 8ighs; 


DEFIN 12 aà Term uſed in ſeveral Religious Ons 


ders, for an Aﬀeſſbr, or Counſellor of a General, or Su- 
perior; See GzNERAL. , 1 

In moſt Orders of Religious, the Deni tor takes Place 
after the Superior of the Convent he lives in, when in 
the Convent itſelf; but out of the Convent, the Defini- 
ror”s Place is before his own Superior. 3 

Definztors are alſo ſubject, in the Convent they reſide 
in, to the immediate Superior of the vent, as to 
Thin mn to the Monaftie Diſciplige ; but in no- 
thing elſe, | . 8 7 

DEFINITIVE, is 8 to ſomewhat that termi- 
nates or decides a Queſtien, or Proceſ . 

The Houſe of Lords have N 4 Definitive Sen- 
tente on ſuch a Cauſe. T he Church has given a Defi- 
nitive Zuagment on ſuch an Article of Faith. The 
Word is uſed in Oppoſition to Proviſional, and Interlo- 
cutory. See Provietonar, &c. 3 

DEFLAGRATION, in Chymiſtry, the Inkindling, 
or ſetting Fire to a Salt; a Mineral, or other Matter, 
mix'd for that Purpoſe with a ſulphureous one, in order 
to purify it; As is done in the Preparing of Æthiops 
Mineral, Sal Prunellæ, &c. 4 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Je, and flagrare, 
to burn. | 

DEFLECTION, is the turning any Thing a- ſide 
from its former Courſe, by ſome 1 Frags Cauſe 
and is often apply'd to the Tendency of a Ship from 
her true Courſe, by the Reaſon of Currents, c. which 
divert her, and turn her out of her right Way. | 

D#FrLECTiON of be Rays of Light, is a Property 
which Dr. Hook obſerved 167+, and read an Account 
of before the Royal Society, March 18. the ſame Year: 
it different both from Reflection, and 
Refraction; and that it was made towards the Surface of 
the opacous Body perpendicularly, | 

This is the ſame Property which Sir Iſaac Newton 
calls Infleftion. See IxrLRCTIOR. 

DEFLOR ATION, or Deflowering, the AR of taking 
away a Woman's Virginity. Death, or Marriage, are de- 
creed by the Civil Law in Caſe of Deflorarion. Many 
Anatomiſts make the Hymen a real Proof of Virginity, 
232 that where it is not found, the Girl muſt 

ve been 4eflowered. See Hymn, and VIA CINITv. 

The Ancients had ſo much Reſpect for Virgins, that 


they would not put them to Death, till they had firſt 


ocured them to be 4eflower'd. The Natives of the 


aſt of Malabar pay Strangers to come and 4eflonver 


their Brides; | 5 

— the Scots, and the Northern Parts of Englaud, 
it was a Privilege of the Lords of the Manour, granted 
them by King Evenus, that they ſhould have the firſt 
Nights Lodging with their Tenants Wives. King Mal- 
colm allowed the Tenants to redeem this Service at a cer- 
tain Rate, call d Marcherra, conſiſting of a certain Num- 
ber of Cows. Buchanan ſays, it was redecm'd with half 


a Mark of Silver. The ſame Cuſtom had Place in Nau- 


ders, Friſelana, and ſome Parts of Germany. 

By the Cuſtom of Anjou, and Maine, a Maid after 
25 Years of Age, may ſuffer herſelf to be Jeflowered 
without being diſinherited for it by her Father. Du 
Cange quotes an Arret of the 19th of March i4og, 
abtain'd by the Inhabitants of Abbeville againſt the Bi- 
ſhop of Amiens, for taking Money to diſpenſe with an 
Injunction he had made, not to ſuffer them to get their 
Wives Maiden-Heads the three firſt Nights ; e In- 
junction being founded on a Canon of the IVth Council 
of Carthage, which decrees the ſame, out of Keverence 
to the Matrimonial Benediction. 

DEFLUXION, a Falling, or Flowing of a Humour 
on any Part of the Body ; as of Rheum on the Trachea, 
and Oeſophagus in a Catarrl. See FLuxrton, Hu# 
MOUR, c. | | 

DxFLUx1ON8 on the Lungs are very dangerous. Seb 
PaTHis1s. | 

Dz#1,Ux10NS on he 35 produce a Weakneſs of Sight, 
and frequently Blindneſs. See Exx. 


The Word is form'd from the Latin Defuo, I flow 


down, the Humors falling upon ſome Part, where they 
are gather'd together. | 

DEFORCEMENT, in Law, a Withholding Lands, 
or Tenements, by Force, from the right Owner. See DE- 
FORCKOR. 

DEFORCEOR, or DEFORCTANT, one that over- 
comes, and caſts out another from his Lands, Ec. by 
mere Force. | 


A Deforceor differs from Diſſeiſor, firſt, in this, that 


a Man may difleiſe without Force. Secondly, in that a 


Man may 4eforce another that never was in Poſſeſſion, 
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DEF 


col rlons h Right to Lands, as com- 
as where ſeveral Perſons * * | — * 


mon Heirs, and one entring 


'D1s$z180R, | 

A gain, a Deforceor differs from Intruder, in that a 
Man becomes Intruder by a wrongful Entry only into 
Lands void of a Poſſeſſor; whereas a Deforceor holds 


0 riohtful Heir. See IN TRUSLION. 
* 808 TY, a diſpleaſing, or * Lops excited 

in the Mind on Occaſion of ſome Object, which wants 
of that Uniformity, that conſtitutes Zeaury. 
Bzravry. 

"Tis an Inquity of ſome Delicacy, and Importance, whe- 
ther there be any ſuch Thing as abſolute Deformity. 
Our Perception of the Idea's of Beaury, and Harmony is 
juſtl reckon'd a Senſe; From its Affinity to the other 
Senſes, in this, that the Pleaſure does not ariſe from any 
Knowledge of Principles, Proportions, Cauſes, Uſes, c. 
but frikes at firſt View; as alſo in this, that the Ideas 
of Beauty, like other ſenſible Ideas, are negeffarily pleaſant 
to us, as well as immediately. See SENSE. | | 

But, as the other Senſes, which give us Pleaſure, do 
alſo give us Pain does this Senſe of Beauty make any 
Objects diſagreeable to us, and the Occafion of Pain? 

That many Objects give no Pleaſure to our Senſe, is ob- 
vious; many are certainly void of Beauty : But then, 
ſays a late excellent Author, there is no Form which ſeems 
neceſſarily diſagreeable of it ſelf, when we dread no other 
Evil from it, and compare it with nothing better of the 
Kind. Many Objects are naturally diſpleaſing, and diſ- 
taſteful to our external Senſes, as well as others — 
and agrecable; as Smells, Taſtes, and ſome ſeparate 
Sounds : But for our Senſe of Beauty, no Compoſition 
of Objects, which give not unpleaſant ſimple Ideas, ſeems 
poſitively unpleaſant, or painful of it ſelf, had we never 
obſerv'd any Thing better of the Kind. | 

Deformity, then, is only the Abſence of Beauty, or 
a Deficiency in the _— expected in any Species: Thus 
bad Mufic pleaſes Ruſticks, who never heard any better; 
and the fineſt Ear is not offended with tuning of Inſtru- 
ments, if it be not too tedious, where no _— is ex- 
pected: And yet much ſmaller Diflonancy ſhall offend 
amidſt the Performance, where Harmony is expected. 
A rude Heap of Stones is no way offenſive to one who 
ſhall be diſpleaſed with Irregularity in Architecture, 
where Beauty was expected. And had there been a 
Species of the Form, which we now denominate 2845, or 
ge formed, and had we never ſeen, or expected greater 
Beauty, we ſhould have receiv'd no Diſguſt from it. 
Tho? the Pleaſure would not have been ſo great in this 
Form as in thoſe we now admire. Our Senſe of Beauty 
ſeems deſign'd to give us poſitive Pleaſure z but not poſi- 
tive Pain, or Niſguſt, any further than what ariſes from 
Diſappointment. 

There are indeed many Faces which at firſt View are 
apt to raiſe Diſlike. But this is generally not from any 
poſitive Deformity, which of it ſelf is poſitively diſ- 
pootng but either from Want of expected Beauty, or 

om the carrying ſome natural Indications of morally bad 
Diſpoſitions, which we all acquire a Faculty of diſcerning 
in — Airs, and Geſtures. That this is not 
occaſion'd by any Form poſitively diſguſting, appears 
hence, that if upon long Acquai 
finding Sweetneſs of Temper, — and Cheertulneſs, 
tho? the bodily Form continues, it ſhall give us no Diſ- 
guſt, There are Horrors rais d by ſome Objects, which 
are only the Effect of Fear for our ſelves, or Compaſſion 
— others, when either Reaſon, or ſome fooliſh Aſ- 
ſociation of Ideas makes us apprehend Danger, and not 
the Effect of any Thing in the Form it ſelf. For we find, 
that moſt of thoſe Objects, which excite Horror at firſt, 
when Experience, or Reaſon has removed the Fear, may 
become the Occafion of Pleaſure ; as in ravenous Beaſts, 
a tem peſtuous Sea, a craggy Precipice, a dark ſhady Val- 
ley, Sc. 

This Aſſociation of Ideas makes many Objects beauti- 
ful and pleaſant. 'The Beauty of Trees, their cool Shades, 
and their Aptneſs to conceal from Obſervation, have made 
Groves, and Woods, the uſual Retreat of thoſe who love 
Solitude, eſpecially the Religious, the Penfive, the Me- 
lancholy, and the Amorous: And do not we find, that 
we have ſo joyn'd the Ideas of thoſe Diſpoſitions of Mind, 
with thoſe external Objects, that they always occur to 
us along with them? And according as the Habits, or 
Paſſions contracted, or gratiſied therein give us Pleaſure, 
or Pain, Remembrance is pleaſurable, or painful, The 
Dim Light in Gothic Bud 


[ws] 


See Treaſurer ; and Preſes Camere 


uaintance we are ſure of 


pyllus and Ocymum, &c. 


| generation, or Tranſmutation, to be a Chimera: 
| ings has had an Aſſociation of they allow, 
a very foreign Idea, which Milton v ge in his Epithet, proper Soil, or Sun, may be depraved; fo 


the Figures of divers Animals & | 
all Kinds, and many infos 2 really lt, Sera | 
beheld with Averfion by many People = enough, 
accidental Ideas affociated to them. ges ave po ſans 
of Ideas. — W 
DEFTARDAR, or DEFTERDER, th, 
the Revenues of the Turkiſh, and Perſian Traſus of 
TREASURER. Empix, dee 
Meninski calls him Supremus T heſaurarin; 1 
Prefident of g M 
chequer; And Caſtellus makes hi of the 
Comptroller of the Books of — Þ Keeper, 3 
The Deftaraar,or as Vigenere calls him, An 
der, has in his — the Rolls, and Accounts of he 


and the Treaſury ; He receives all th Je Militi 

venues, Pays his Forces, and furni mes nden be 

public Affairs: In which, his Office differs 1 
of 


the Chaꝝnadar, who is Treaſurer © | 
Court, as the Deſtardar is of the Ao Seraglis, or 
Ricaut makes a Deftaraar in each esl. ; 
Vigenere aſſures us, there are Thu Or 
the one for Europe, and the other for Aa; Th, wo, 
reſides at Conſtantinople, and has under him eden 
vania, Waltachia, Croatia, Servia 7 
nia, &c. The other for Greece, and the 2 90 
Iſlands of the Archipelago. » Viththe 

Each of theſe has under him as many Sub-Comn: 
fioners, or Agents, as there are Saniaquats in _ 
vince 5 which Sub-Commiſſioners have as many (iet. 
as there are Sabaſſi's in their Saniaquat, to keep the A 
count of the Timariots in their Diſtricts. The 9) 1 
terder of Aſia has two General Commiſſioners, the 
= — — * * — Arabia, and N 
who have likewiſe their Sub- Commiſſio 92 
as _ — Europe. Ons Oh 

The Word is com ded, firſt, of Dd" deft : 
ih Name for a Book, k Regiſter, Memoir, & "a * 
11n5ki deri ves from the Greek quei, Skin, Parchment: 
The ſecond Word, whereof Deſtardar is compounded, u 
x7 _ 5 n — 9 ian Word, ſignitying — 
ing, or holding, 3. 4. -keeper of the Moni iy 
— ex KI N 16448 e 

DEGENERATION, the Act of failing, 
from a more perfect, or valuable Kind, 
to a leſs. | 

"Tis a great Diſpute among Naturaliſts, whether or 
no Animals, Plants, &©c. be capable of degenerating in. 
to other Species. The Affirmative being urged by many 
as a ſtrong Objection againſt the Plant, &c. being con- 
tain'd in the Seed ; and the Doctrine of Generation, where- 
in that is ſuppoſed. 

Forrun. Licetus, Lib. IV. 4e Spont. vivent. ort. ex. 
preſsly contends, that the Forms of Animals gegenerate 
into other more imperfect ones: Thus, ſays he, theSoul 
of a Calf, after its Death, 4egenerates into the Souls of 
the Wormg, Bees, &c. arifing out of his Carcaſs; But 
the other School-Men laugh at the Notion. 

Others hold, that in the ſame Matter there are divers 
Forms; and that Degeneration is only the putting of 
one Form, and calling forth another latent one : hut i 
is ds, the Form of a Worm, and that of a Call 
ſhould be actually exiſting together in the ſame Piece 
of Matter. Sce Form. | 

Others hold, that the Degeneration only obtains in 
Vegetables, and define it the Change of a Plant of ene 
Kind into that of another viler Kind. Thus, ſay the, 
Wheat degenerates into Tares; Oats into Avena, or wi 
Oats; Oqymum into Serpyllus; Siſymbrium into Mintz 
Caulis into Rapa, &c, 

The Plantule, or Sramen of the future Vegetable, thej 
hold to exiſt in the Seed; ſo as that to produce fuch 2 
Plexus, or Organiſm, a Matter ſo and ſo prepar'd is . 
quir'd : And add, that the Matter in the Soil where the 
Seed is lodged being ſuch as is incapable of producing the 
ſaid Plexus, it muſt neceſſarily change into another of 4 
different Nature from that of the Seed requir'd, tho in 
ſome 1 alike, and approaching thereto : Thus 
Tares and Wheat, in many Reſpects agree; fo allo #7- 
They allow, however, that 
there is no Degeneration in the Root, but only in uu: 
Seed: In as much as the Root already ſuppoſes à Pet. 
tect Organization, 


But our lateſt and beſt Naturaliſts maintain a 
0 


ed to an I. 
as 4 Florid 


or declining 
or Condition, 


that a Plant, by being tranſplant 


A dim religious Light. After the like Manner, the ca- Caulis, e. g. may prod ly a Braſſica Capituta; 
i ſual Conjunction of Ideas give us Diſguſts where there is a Durch R ſe * —— — another Role Fi 
. i: | nothing diſagreeable in the Form it ſelf. And this, in ſhort thereof in Number of Leaves, Colour, $M — 
j ll | Effect, is the Cauſe of moſt of our fantaſtic Averſions ta ſuch a Depravation is poſſible, and frequently barer 
I i! 5 


8 mation ſeems out of the Power of 
ht 6 per Trane ter ˙ now Generation, 
Nature; — ſuppoſed a Corruption of the former Kind, 
eee in Miedene be Ad of wal 
See LC TTTIOx, in Medicine, the Act of ſwallow- 
ba kel. See Foo. , dhe ful placg hy means 
ing tion is Perform d, in the | pace y 
Deg/uiirt driving the Aliment into the Ocfopha us, 
* by the Contraction of the Sphin- 
or Gullet de fleſhy Fibres of the ſame Oeſophagus, which 
cter, and bo Bore, or Aperture thereot, protrude the 
Jefſenung downwards into the Stomach. See OxsOoHA- 
o ARYNX, DIGESTION, &c. ; 
Gus, PA. tion {ſucceeds Maſtication, and is followed by 
2 See MAsTICATION, and CONCOCTION. 
Concoction; ION, in our Law-Books cal d Drs. 
ron, and DzPo81TION, the Act of depriving, or 
GRADAT 2 Perſon for ever of a Dignity, or Degree of 
trips and taking away the Title, Badge, and Rights 
| Dxe081TION. : 
thereof, BEE 1 2. of a Peer, a Prieſt, a Knight, a 
Thi Degr Geer, Sc. is perform d with divers Ce- 
Genre That anciently obſerv'd in aegrading a Perſon 
ran Nobility, is very curious, and deſerves to rehear- 
from bis NO Gelior, and is Colombiere. It was pradtis'd 
ſed be N Francis IL. upon Captain Fangel, who had 
1 nr up Fontarabia, whereof he was Governor. 
9 145 x ay twenty or thirty Cavaliers, with- 
Imputation, or Reproach, were aſſembled, before 
= e Gentleman was accuſed of Treaſon, and 
2 of Faith, by a King at Arms. Two Scaffolds 
Breach ted, the one for the Judges, Herald, and 
— — and the other for the condemn d Cavalier, 
5 was arm d at all Points, and his Shield placed on a 
Stake before him, reverſed with the Point upwards. On 


de afſiſted twelve Prieſts, in Surplices, who ſung 
the Viet of Na Dead. At the Cloſe of each Pſalm they 


during which the Officers of Arms ftripp'd 

nole (Heh, of deb Piece of his Armour, beginning 
with the Helm, and mg ay Jury till he was quite 
aifarm'd : Which done, they broke his Shield in three 
Pieces with a Hammer. 'Then the King at Arms turn'd 
1Baſon of hot Water on the Criminal's Head; and the 
udges, putting on Mourning Habits, went to the Church. 
his done, the Degraded was drawn from off the Scaf- 
fold, with a Rope tied under his Arm-Pits, laid on a 
Biere, and cover'd with Mortuary-Cloaths, the Prieſt fing- 
ing ſome of the Prayers for the Dead; And then he was de- 
liver'd to the Civil-Judge, and the Executioner of Juſtice. 
Take a more Domeſtic Inftance : Sir Andrew Har- 
cla, Earl of Carliſie, being convicted, degraded, and at- 
tainted of Treaſon, 189. Edu. IId. coram Rege; after 
judgment was pronounc d on him, his Sword was broke 
over his Head, and his Spurs hewn off his Heels; Sir 
Anthony Lucy, the Judge, ſaying to him, Andrew, now 
art thou no Knight, but a Knave. And by Star. 13. 
Caroli Il. William, Lord Manſon, Sir Henry Milamay, 
and others, were degraded from all Titles of Honour, 


Dignities, and Preeminences, and none of them to bear, 


or uſe the Title of Lord, Knight, Eſquier, or Gentle- 
man, or any Coat of Arms, for ever afterwards. 
As to Eccleſiaſticks, we have an Inſtance of Degrada- 
tion before Condemnation to Death, in the VIIIth Cen- 
tury, at Conſtantinople. It is in the Perſon of the Pa- 
triarch Conſtantin, whom Conſtantin Copronymus cauſed 
to be executed. He was made to aſcend the Ambo; the 
Patriarch Nicetas ſent ſome of his Biſhops to ſtrip him 
of the Pallium, and anathematized him. Then they 


made him go out of the Church backwards. But we 
have a much later Inſtance in our own Hiſtory. When 


Cranmer, Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, was degraded by 
Order of ops Mary; They dreſs'd him in Epiſcopal 
Robes, made only of Canvas, put the Mitre on his Head, 
and the Paſtoral Staff in his Hand : And in this Attire 
ſhew'd him to the People. Which done, they ſtripp'd 
himPiece by Piece. 

At preſent, they don't ſtand ſo much on the Ceremony 

Degradation, in order to the putting a Prieſt to 
Death; by Reaſon of the Delays, and Difficulties that 
t would occaſion. Pope ZBonrface pronounced, that 
6x Biſhops were wed degrade a Prieſt: But the 
Difficulty of aſſembling ſo many Biſhops, rendred the 
Puniſhment frequently impracticable. With us, a Prieſt, 
after ing been deliverd to his Ordinary, if he cannot 
Purge himſelf of the Crime laid at his Door ; his Gown, 


mon Hangman, by which he is declar'd diveſted of his 

| t is decided, however, that Degradation does 

or” face the Prieſtly Character. 

11 Sradation W. Lee to differ from Depoſition in 

th  1gnominious Ceremonies, which Cuſtom has added 
=o, Accordingly, in the Buſineſs of Arnoul, Arch- 


is its Dejett ion. 


and other Robes are bo over his Ears by the com- 
e 


» 


I pr: 


Biſhop of Rheims, ſeritenced in the Cotncil of Ortziit, 
in nr it was deliberated, what Form they ſhould 44 
low in the Depoſition, whether that of the Canons; that 
is, fimple Depoſition 3 or that of Cuſtom, viz. Degrada- 
ion. And it was declared, that he ſhould ſurrender 
the Ring, Paſtoral Staff, and Pallium; but that his Robes 
ſhould not be tore off him. In Effect, the Canons pre- 
ſcribe no more than a mere teading of the Sentence: 
"Tis the reſt, therefore, added hereto by Cuſtom, vis. 
the Stripping off the Ornaments, and the tearing the Pon- 
tifical Veſtments, that properly conſtitutes Degradation. 

Dz&R ADATION, in Painting, expreſſes the leflening, and 
rendringdim and confuſed, the ns of diſtant Ob- 
jects in a 8 3 ſo as they ſhall appear there, as they 
would do to an Eye placed at that Diſtance from them. 

DEGRADED, in Heraldry. A Croſs degraded, is a 
Croſs mark'd, or divided into Steps at each End; dimi- 
niſhing as they aſcend towards the Middle; or Centre: by 


the French call d Perronnee. See CRoss. 


DEJECTION, in Medicine, properly ſignifies the Act of 


Ejecting, or Evacuating the Excrements, by means of the 


Periſtaltic Motion of the Guts; In which Senſe it comes 
nearly to the Signification of Excretion: See ExcRRTION. 
But the Term is alſo, and that more ordinarily, a 
plied to the Excrements themſelves, thus evacuated ; 
in which Senſe it is of the ſame import with Sroo/. 

See SToor, and ExcatmenNT., 

Viſcid, glutinous, or, as they call them, uunguinous De- 

jections, 11 in Scorbutic Diſeaſes, indicate a Col- 

liquation of the Solids of the Body. Sce Uncvixovs. 
DzJzcTIoN, Fall, in Aſtrology, is applied to the 

Planets, when in their Detriment, z. e. when they have loſt 


of their Force, or Influence, by reaſon of their being in 


poſition to ſome others, which check, and counter- 

act them. Or it is uſed when a Planet is in a Sign op- 

fite to that wherein it has its greateſt Effect, or In- 

uence, which is call'd its Exa/tarion. Thus, the Sign 

Aries being the Exaltation of the Sun, the Sign Libra 
See ExALTATION. 

DEICIDE, Deicida, a Term only us'd in ſpeaking 
of the Condemnation, and Execution of the Saviour of 
the World, by Pontius Pilate, and the Jews; which was 
an horrible Deicide. 

The Jews, an ingenious Author obſerves, were never 
more remote from Idolatry than at preſent; Never more 
inviolably attach'd to the Law of Moſes, than at preſent : 
Whence then that Load of Evils and Misfortunes they have 
ſo many Ages groan'd under, Evils imcomparably greater 
and more laſting than all the Chaſtiſements wherewith 
God anciently avenged their moſt heinous Idolatries ? 
Whence do they ariſe, but from the Deicide they com- 
mitted in the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 

 DEIFICATION, in the Pagan Theology, the AR, 
or Ceremony of 4eifying their Emperors, i. C. of placing 
them among the Gods, and decreeing divine Honours to 
be rendred them. See Gon. 


The Deificarion is the ſame with Apotheofis: See 


ArorREOs!is. 


ſuch as both decline; and incline, or recline at the ſame 
Time. See Diar. 

Suppoſe, for Inſtance, a Plane to cut the prime Verti- 
cal Circle at an Angle of zo Degrees; and the Horizontal 
Plane under an Angle of 24 Degrees; the Elevation of the 
Pole being 52 Degrees; a Dial drawn on this Plane, is 
call'd a Deincliner. See DRECTINER. 

DEISM, the Doctrine, or Belief of ſuch as hold the 
Exiſtence of a God, as the whole of their Religion, The 
Word is form'd from Deus, God. See DEISTSõ. 

DEISTS, a Claſs of People, known alſo under the De- 
nomination of Free-thinkers, whoſe Character is, not to 
profeſs any particular Form, or Syſtem of Religion ; but 
only to acknowledge the Exiſtence of a God, without 
rendring him any external Worſhip, or Service; 

The Deiſts hold, that, conſidering the Multiplicity of Re- 
ligions, the numerous Pretences to Revelation, and the ob- 
ſcure, precarious Arguments advanced in Proof thereof; 
the beſt and ſureſt Way is, to return to the Simplicity 
of Nature, and the Belief of one God, which is the only 
Truth agreed to by all Nations. 1 Ys 

They complain, that the Liberty of thinking, and 
reaſoning, is oppreſs d under the Yoke of Religion, 
and that the Minds of Men are ridden, and tyranniz'd 
over by the Neceflity impos'd on them of believing 
inconceivable Myſteries; And contend, that nothing 
ſhould be requir'd to be aſſented to, or believed, but 
what their Reaſon clearly conceive. 

The Appellation Deiſt is more particularly given to ſuch 
as are not altogether without Religion, but reject all Re- 
velation as an — fition, and believe no more than what 
natural Light diſcovers to them; as that there is a God, 
a Providence, a future State, with Rewards and Puniſh- 

ments 


DEINCLINERS, or DEINCLINING Dias, are 


If there 
no longer an Abatement : So alſo, if it be of Metal, or char- 


ged upon it, then becomes it a Charge of perfect bearing. 


ments for the Good and the Bad; That God muſt be h6- 
nour'd; and his Will, ſo far as we can learn it, perform d 
but that each Perſon is to do this after his own Manner, 
and as his own Conſcience ng 1 RE, PN 4 
The Number of Deifts is daily increaſing. In Eng- 
dani, a great Part of the Men o —— and Let- 
ters, are pretended to incline that Way. And the like is 
obſerv'd in ſome of our Neighhour Nations, where Free- 
dom of Speaking, Writing, and Thinking are indulged. 
See REVELATION. | | | 
DEITY, a common Appellation given by the Poets to 
the Heathen Gods, and Goddeſſes. See Gov. 
DEIVIRILE, a Term in the School-Theology,. figni- 
fying ſomething divine and human at the ſame Time. 
The Entychians held, that the ſame Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the ſame Son, produces both divine and human Opera- 


tions at once, by one fingle Theandric, or Deiuiriie Ope- I, 


ration: So that all the Diſtinction depends on our man- 
ner of Underſtanding. See Tyzanvpric, Oc. 

The Word is a Compound of Deus, God, and Y;- 
ritis, of Vir, Man. It was firſt invented by the Mo- 
nofphyſites, to expreſs their Error by: For as they 
taught, that there were not two diſtinct Natures in Je- 
ſus Chriſt, but that the human and the divine Nature 
were, by the Hypoſtatical Union, confounded together, 
and poly ab one Nature, which was neither the one nor 
the other, but a Compound of both; It follow'd, that the 
Operations of this third Nature, z. e. of Jeſus Chrift, were 
neither purely divine, nor purely human; and that there 
were not two Sorts, the one divine, and the other human, 
but that they were all of one Sort, viz, Theandric, or 
Leivirile. 

DELEGATES, a Number of Commiſſioners; dele- 
gated, or appointed by the King's Commiſſion, under the 
great Seal, to fir upon an Appeal to the King, in the 
Court of Chancery, in three Caſes : Firſt, Upon a Sen- 
tence given in any Eccleſiaſtical Cauſe, by the Arch- 
Biſhop, or his Official. Secondly, Upon aSentence given 
in an Fcclefaſtical Cauſe in Places exempt. Thirdly, Up- 
on a Sentence given in the Admiral Court in Suits Civil 
and Marine, by Order of the Civil Law. 

Court of DELEGATES : 'This is the higheſt Court for 
Civil Affairs, concerning the Church; For the Juriſdic- 
tion whereof it was provided 25 H. 8. That it ſhall be 
lawful for the Subjeel, 


Eccleſiaſtical Courts, to appeal to the Sovereign in his 
Courts of Chancery, whence a Commiſſion is directed un- 


der the great Seal to particular Perſons therein mentioned, 
for Redreſs of Judgment; ſo that from the higheſt Eccle- 
fiaſtical Court there lies no Appeal, but to the Court of 
Delegates, and beyond this to no other, except to the Houſe 
of Lords. But the King, of his Free-will, may grant a 
Commiſſion of Review under the great Seal. The Cita- 
tions run all under the King's Name. 

DELEGATION, a Commiſſion extraordinary, given 
a Judge to take Cognizance of, and determine ſome Gauſs 
which ordinarily did not come before him. Ste DRTR- 
GATES. | 

Sovereign Courts have frequently Inferior Judges to fit 
in Judgment on certain Affairs. 

In the Civil Law, Delegation is alſo a Sort of Sur- 
render, whereby a Perſon ſubſtitutes another Debtor in 
his Place. See U/p1ian. 1.11. ff. de Novationibus, & De- 
legatiouibus. 

Delegation differs from 'Transferring, or Tranſlation, 
in that three Perſons intervene in a Delegation; viz. 
the Creditor, the Debtor, and a third, who himſelf is in- 
debted to the Debtor, and on whom the Debtor trans- 
fers the Obligation he was under to pay the Creditor, 4e- 
tegating him, as it were, for that Purpoſe. But in a fim- 
ple Transfer, tis enough the Transferrer and the Trans- 
terree be preſent. 

DELETERIOUS, probably from #yaiw, noceo, to 

hurt, a Term ſometimcs us'd among Naturaliſts for ſuch 
Eh as are of a pernicious, and poiſonous Nature, 
See Poison. 
_ DELF, is a Quarry, or Mine, where Stone, or Coal 
is digged : from the Saæon Word Oelivan, to elf, or dig; 
Delf of Coal, is Coal lying in Veins under-ground, before 
it is dug up; and a Delve of Coals is a certain Quanti- 
ty dug out of the Mine, or Pit. See Coar. 

Dr, is alſo us'd in Heraldry for one of the Abate- 


ments of Honour; being a Square in the Middle of the Eſ- 


cutcheon. See ABATEMENT. 
A Delf Tenne is due to him that revokes from his own 
Ox wry, or any way recedes from his Parole, or Word. 
e two, or more Dei in an Eſcutcheon, it is then 


DELIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated by the Athe- 


niaus, in Honour of Apollo, whom they ſurnamed Delius. 
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in Caſe of Defect of Juſtice in the 


— 8 P | * 
DEL 
1 a 


The principal Ceremony in this Bea. . 

ſy, or Rag a — Apollo = * an Baud 
every five Year, by a certain Number of (i, try 
ted for that Purpoſe, | and call'd Dej;ap, on dex. 
Theoræ, Geteal, 4.4. the Seers 3 the a0 . 0 
of the Embaffy, or Deputation, Architheorus : Perſon 


the Year at Delos, to aſſiſt in the Temple, Th 
Deputation ſet out on five Veſſels, carryi ne hg 
every Thing neceſſary for the Feaſt, and the then 

The Veſſel that carried the De7:afts, or The 
call'd Anates, Deas the four others were lt, 5 
Pa. 


is a Circumſtance there is ſome Diſpute about bo' thi 
The Deliaſts, who went a-boatd, were crown! 


crifice to Apollo : And after the Sacrifi 6 
young Maids danced round the Altar, 2 Dance dere 
in 


Greek Tipever z wherein, by their various Moticy.. }.. 
rections, they repreſented the Turnings wy, Wing” and Nj. 
Labyrinth. When the De/zaſts returned to Arp py; F of a 

le went out to meet them, and received them with * 
= and Acclamation imaginable. They never hid 1 
their Ctown till their Commiſſion was hide 
and then they conſecrated it ta fome God Wii. ; 

The whole Time of their Foirg 1 
with all the Ceremonies thereof, was call d th TS 
lia; during which Time no Criminal might he 1 
cuted; which was a 2 Privilege of this "I 
not allowed to any other, not even thoſe of hte, 
Thus, Plutarch obſerves, it was a Day conſecrated 3 
Jupiter when Phocian was made to take the Poiſon he 
was condemn'd to; whereas they waited thirty Days n 
give it to Socrates, by Reaſon of the Delia, 

According to THhucidides, the Delia were firlt inflit. 
ted in the 6th Year of the Pelooneſian War, after the 
Athenians had expiated the Iſle of Delos, removed al 
the Tombs out of it, and ordain'd, that no body ſbod 
either be born, or die in it; but that all their ſick Þ4g, 

le ſhould be removed into a little Iſland, call d Rje;;; 
Tho- the Jonians, and the neighbouring Iſlanders of j;- 
uia, had long before that Time held a Sort of Delia, thit 
is, Feaſts, and Games, like thoſe the Arhenians celehri. 
ted afterwards, 

DELIAC, or Deliacus, an the Ancients, was 4 
Poulterer, or a Merchant who ſold Fowls, fatted Ca. 
pons, Ec, 

The Traders in this Way were call'd Deliaci, by rea. 
ſon it was the People of the Iſle of Delos who fir 
bethought themſelves thereof. They alſo ſold Egg; 
as appears from Cicero in his Academic Queſtions, Lib, 
IV. Pliny Lib. X. C. 30. and Columella, Lib. VIII. C8 
likewiſe mention the Deliaci. 

DELIACAL Problem, Problema Deliacum, a fi. 
mous Problem among the Ancients, about the Duplici- 
tion of the Cube. See DuPLIcATILON. 

DELIBERATIVE, is applied to that Kind of Rheto- 
ric employ'd in proving a Thing; or convincing an Afſem- 
bly thereof; in order to oblige them to put it in Execution, 
See RHETORIC. 

The Deliverative Kind was much in Vogue oy 
the Greeks and Romans, when the Orators harangue 
the People. To have deliberative Voice in an Afem- 
bly, is when a Perſon has a Right to give his Advice, 
and his Vote therein. In Councils, the Biſhops have 
deliberative Voices; Thoſe beneath them have only cot- 
ſultative Voices. 

DELINEATING. See DRSICNI G. 

DELINQUENT, a Perſon who has committed ſom? 
Fault. It is the Buſineſs of a Magiſtrate to be ſevere 
puniſhing Delinquents. | 5 

DELIQUIUM, in Medicine, or Deliquium Ari, 
a ſuooning, or fainting away z call'd alſo Sy co E, Li- 
POTHYMIA, LIPOSsTYCHIA, ECYHLIPSIS, and As 
PHYXEA, Which ſee. 

Dzr1qvivn, in Chymiſtry, is a Diſſolution, or mz 
of a Salt, or Ca/v, by ſuſpending it in a moiſt (ns 
Thus Salt of Tartar, or any fix d AHlcali, in a Cel " 
or other cool moiſt Place, and an open Veſſel, rel 
or runs into a Kind of Water, calbd by the Chymuls, 


Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. = 
Dtr1iqQuivm, is alſo uſed in ſome Authors for a 
ſtillation by Force of Fire, Sce DisrITTEATIGx. 


DELIRIUM, Doating, in Medicine, a $ymprom, 1. 
quently befalling in Fevers, cauſed by internal lab 
mations, Wounds, Cc. whereby the Mind is ditoree 
to a Degree of Folly, or Phrenzy. 100 

Deliriums alſo frequently ariſe from immodlerate 15 
ſes of Blood, whereby the Brain is too much wedkeg 
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8 tings of venomous Beaſts ; from the Seed, 3 


= 


Nl ve the Word from De and Lira,. which 


jents fignificd, Furrows drawn in right 
among he Ancients , 4 refto aberrare. 

Lire are various Species and Degrees of Deliriums. 

atient is fierce, and outrageous ed more 
10"? 1 eaſy, offering no Violence to an y, but on 
mild, 200 dle, ridiculous Diſcourſe; Some laugh an 

indulging ry, and are ſullen, Ce. See Maran 
ANI XA. | N 5 | 

c no a, Pat rarities, or Birth, in Medicine, the 


forth.of a perfect Htus, or Child out of its Mo- 


wa ond whether it be living, or dead. See Fx rus, 
0 , | 7 


to 


World 
the th 
When 


en are Jeliver d at 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 Months, and 
3 Tho' there are ſome Phyſicians, who hold, 
that a Delivery may be /egitimare in the 14th Month. 

It has been obſerv'd, that Deliveries are more happy 
in the 7th Month, than in the th, i. e. that the Child is 
eafier ſa ved, and more frequently lives, when it comes in 
the 7th, than when in the 8th Month. To ; 
TS NMonſr. Peyſonnel, a Phyſician of Mons, has a Latin 

Treatiſe expreſsly on the Term of Delivery; wherein he 
undertakes to reconcile all the apparent Contradictions of 
Hippocrates, with Reſpect thereto, He holds, that the 
ſhorteſt Term of a Icgitimate Birth, according to . 
crates, is 182 Days, or fix compleat Months, and the 
longeſt 280 Days, or nine Months and 10 Days. And that 
Children, who come earlier, or later, than thoſe Terms, 
do not live, or are not legitimate. | 

Bartholine has compoſed a Book, de inſolitis partus 
Viis, on the extraordinary Paſſages of the Fætus; where 
he gives divers Inſtances of very extraordinary Deliveries. 
There have ſome come out by the Mouth; and others by 
the Anus, See Sa/muth. Obſ. 94. Cent. 3. In the Year 
1686, at Leckerkerck, 8 or 10 Leagues from the Hague, 


the Wife of one Chriſtian Claes, was deliver'd of 5 Chil- 


dren, The firſt was a Boy, who liv'd 2 Months; 17 Hours 
afterwards, came a ſecond Son, which was dead ; 24 Hours 
after a third Son was born, who liv'd about two Hours. In 
24 Hours more ſhe had a 4th, dead. Laſtly, ſhe died in 
bringing forth the zth; which died in the Birth. 

DELIVERY, in Law. See REPLEGIARE. | 

DELPHINUS, the Dol hin, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtella- 
tion of the Northern Hemiſphere. See ConsTELLA TION. 

The Number of Stars in this Conſtellation, according 
to Prolomy, are 10; according to Zych0 10; and ac- 
cording to Mr, Flamſteed 18, 


The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Sc. where- 
of are as follows, 


Stars in the Conſtellation Dzrrninvs, 


Fo Names and Situations =? Longit, Latitude. 
the Stars, E S E N Rong | 3 
o . " ER... . 
; MN ﬆ 8 49 50 28 8 
Firſt of three in the Tail, 9 44 27129 25 4 
Serv, the Tail & the prec. Rho, 10 30 06|30 42 06| 6 
Ant mmediar. preced. the Tail, 11 27 0432 10 27 5 
W follow. in the Tail. 11 oo 1828 51 03 3 
Preced. South. in the Rkomb 
i us. 12 ol 1431 56 52 
youth, of the follow. in the Tail. 10 54 o6 17 1 pho G 
to, al and the hind Rho. 11 54 530 38 14] 6 
"ta. of preced. in the Rhomb. 13 03. 24 | 33 02 $8] 3 
_ | 13 02 25] 31 39 48 7 
| South. in the hind Rhom 
ombus. 13 48 © 1 58 
North, of the following, | * 2 * — 32 wh 
| | 11 54 12123 oo © 
Inſormes following the Dolphin 13 00 33 2 37 30 6 
(towards Equulens. 14 28 2529 07 os] 6 
16 07 40 28 40 19] 6 
16 31 05 29 46 35 6 
316 15 57! 26 48 351 6 


*DELTOIDES, in Anatomy, « tnidhpijar Muſcle, 
om the in the Wolnb 3 from the Rotting of a thus + ah from the Greek Delia a, and Lee, Forma, 
es Apr er Eee oo et: Ks 
0 ber, C. eee & I | Fa. | 
elle in the Diaphragm commonly produces a 


Spine of the Scapula, 


_ - DELUGE, Caraclyſmus, Diluvium, in Natural Hiſto- 
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It ariſes exactly appoſite to the Tyapesius, from one 
third Part of the Cavicula, from the Acromium, and 
, and is inſerted tendinous into the 
iddle of the Os Hwumeri, which Bone it lifts up direct- 


1y';: and it aſſiſts with the ſßhra Spinatis, and Coraco- 


brachialis, in all the Actions of the Hnmerns, - A 
the 2 ; it being convenient, that the Arm ſhould 


ry, 2 Flood, or Inundation of Water, covering the Earth 
either in whole, or in Part. See InunDATiION. 

We meet with divers of theſe Delitges in ancient Hi- 
ſtory, both ſacred and profane. That which happen' d in 
Greece, in the Time of Deucalion, call'd the Diluvium 
Deucali donemm, is famous. This Deluge only over- 


flowed 7 beffary ; Its Date is fix'd to. the Year before 
Chriſt 15295 


ing the third Year before the 1/7ae/ires 
coming out of Zgypr, according to the Computation of 


 Petavins; Rat. Lemp. P. I. L. I. C.5.-P.1. C. 9. 


The Deluge of Ogyges happen'd near 300 Years before 


that of Dencalion, 1020 Years before the firſt Olymzpins, 


and 1996 before Jcſus Chriſt, according to the ſame Au- 
thor, Rat. Temp. P. I. L. I. C. 4. P. II. L. II. C.5. This only 
ravaged Attica. Theſe two are frequently mention d in 
ancient Greek Authors, under the Denomination of Cata- 


clyſinus prior, and Foſterior. — 


f the like Kind were thoſe Inundations in the Net her- 


Jauds, which in 1277 overwhelmed, and cover'd with Sea 
all that Part, now call d the Gu/#h Dollart in the united 


Netherlands; and in 1421, 
bant and Holland. 4 

But the moſt memorable Deluge is that which we par- 
ticularly, and by way of Eminence, call the Deluge, or 
the Vniverſal Veluge, or Noah's Flood; being a general 


that Part between Fra- 


Inundation ſent by God, to puniſh the Corruption of the 


then World, by deſtroying every living Thing, (Noah, and 
his Family, and what was ſhut up with him in the Ark, 


only excepted) from off the Face of the Earth, 


. This Flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable Events 
in all Hiſtory ; and one of the greateſt Epocha's in Chro- 
nology. - Its Hiſtory is given us by Moſes, Gen. C. VI. 
and VII. Its Time is fix d by the beſt Chronologers to 
the Year from the Creation 1656, aniwering to the Year 


before Chriſt 2293. From this Flood; the State of the 


World is divided into Diluvian, and Antedilyvian. 
The Deluge has been, and remains a mighty Subject 


of Inquiry, and Diſpute among the Naturaliſts, Cri- 


ticks, Sr. The Points chiefly controverted, may be 
reduced to three: Firſt, Its Extent, vis. whether 
General, or Partial. Secondly, Its natural Cauſe. 
And thirdly, Its Hects. | 

I, The immenſe Quantity of Water requiſite to furniſh 
an Univerſal Deluge, has occaſion d ſeyeral Authors to 
ſuſpect it only Partial. An Univerſal Deluge, the 
think, had been unneceſſary, confidering the End for which 
it was brought, vis. to extirpate the wicked Inhabitants, 
The World was then. but new, and the People not very 
many; the Holy Scriptures only making 8 Generations 
from Adam to Noah. Twas but a ſmall Part of the 
Earth that could be yet inhabited: The Country about 
the Euphrates, which is ſuppoſed to have been the Scene 
of the firſt Antediluvian Inhabitants, was ſufficient to hear 
them all. Now, Providence, ſay they, which ever acts 


_ wiſely, and frugally, would never have Aena 


the Means to the End ſo far as to overflow the whole 
Globe, only to drown a little Corner of it. They add, 


that, in the Scripture Language, the whole Earth, ex- 


refles no more than all rhe Iubabitants. And on this 
Þrinciple advance, that an Overflowing, of the Zuphra- 
tes, and Tigris, with a vehement Rain, &c. IT an- 


ſwer the Phenomena of the Deluge. 


But the Deluge was univerſal. God declared to 


| Noab, Gen. VI. 17, that he was reſolved to deſtroy every 


Thing that had Breath under Heaven, or had Life on 
the Earth, by a Flood of Waters. Such was the Menace: 
See the Exccution. The Waters, Moſes aſſures us, co- 
ver'd the whole Earth, buried all the Mountains, and 


| were no leſs than 15 Cubits above the higheſt of them: 


Every Thing periſh'd therein, Birds, Beaſts, Men, and 
all that had Life, excepting Noah, and thoſe — him 
in the Ark, Gen. VII. 19. Can an cad 6 Deluge be 
more clearly expreſs d? If the Deluge had only been 
Partial, there had been no Neceſſity to ſpend 100 Years 
in the Building of an Ark, and ſhutting up all the Sorts 


of Animals therein, in order to re- ſtock the World; they 
had been eaſily, and-readily brought from thoſe Parts of 


the World not overflown, into thoſe that had been. At 
| F 0 leaſt, 


and ſuſtained, - in order to its moving on any = 
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Moles ſays they were; ſo long as they had Wings to 
40 to hole Pans where the Floo 
the Waters had only overfl 
the Euphrates and 

bits above the hi 
to that Height, 
the Laws = * 
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1 44 Caſe. Moſes, 

Miracle, as he did that of the Waters of the Reg-Sea, 

the River Jordan, 
ive 2 to the 
I. 16. 


hrates, and 
Pons, England, &c. there are 


„over the reſt of the Earth: Unleſt 
n retain d there by a Miracle; 


Iſraelites. Exod. XIV. 22. a 


the Tops of high Mountains, 
Fra Grind, A. alſo Teeth, ' and Bones of Animals, 


there but by the Delzge. 


II. The Delrge allowed Univerſal, the Philoſophers 


ate ſollicitous to find Water to effect it. 
Moſes brings it from two Funds : 


the great Deep were broken up ; and the Windows of 


Heaven were open d. 
Dr. Farber in his Telluris T heoria Sacra, ſhews, 


that all the Waters in the Ocean were not near enough to 
cover the Earth 15 Cubits above the Tops of the higheſt 
Mountains. According to his Computation, no leſs than 
'$ Oceans were required. Now, ſuppoſing the Sea, there- 
fore, drain'd quite dry, and all the Clouds of the Atmo- 
ſphere diffolv'd into Rain, we ſhould ſtill want much 
the greateſt Part of the Water of a Deluge. 
| o get clear of this Embarraſs, many of our beſt Natu- 
raliſts, as Steno, Burnet, Woodwara, Scheuchzer, &c. 
adopt 4es Cartes's Syſtem of the Formation of the Earth. 
That Philoſopher will have the primitive World to have 
been perfectly round and equal, without Mountains, or 
Vales; And accounts for its Formation on Mechanical 
Principles, by — it at firſt in the Condition of a 
thick turbid Fluid, replete with divers Heterogeneous 
Matters, which ſubſiding by ſlow Degrees, form'd them- 
ſelves into different concentric Strata, or Beds, by the 
Laws of Gravity : And thus, at length, left a dry, ſolid 
Earth. | 
Dr. Burnet improves on this Theory : He ſuppoſes 
the primitive Earth to have been no more than an Orbi- 
cular Cruſt, inveſting the Face of the Abyſs, or Deep, 
which grew chinky, clave, burſt, and fell down into the 
Water, and fo drown'd its Inhabitants. 
The ſame Theoriſt adds, That by this Cataſtrophe, 


the Globe of the Earth was not only ſhook, and broke 


in a thouſand Places, but that the Violence of the Shock 
it then underwent ſhifted its Situation, ſo that the Earth, 
which before was placed directly under the Zodiac, be- 
came thenceforth oblique to the ſame. Whence aroſe 
the Difference of Seaſons, which the Antediluvian Earth 
was not expoſed to. EAR. 

But how all this conſiſts with the ſacred Text above 
cited, which expreſsly mentions Mountains as the Stan- 
dard of the Height of the Water ; Or, with that other 
Paſſage, Ger. VIII. 22. where God, promifing not to 
bring any more Deluges, but that every Thing ſhould be 
reſtor'd on its ancient footing, ſays, that Seed-Time and 
Harveſt, and Cold and Heat, and Summer and Winter, 
and Day and Night ſhall ceaſe no more; we do not ſee. 

Other Authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient Fund of Water 
in the Abyſs, or Sea, are only concern'd for an Expedient 
to bring it forth; Accordingly, ſome have Recourſe to 
a Shifting of the Earth's Centre, which, drawing after it 
the Water out of its Channel, overwhelm'd the ſeveral 
Parts of the Earth ſucceſſively. 

A. very 0. 
he Earth, has a very ingenious Hypotbeſis rfectl 
new. He ſhews frens Foreral 2 Cid, 
that a Comet deſcending in the Plane of the Ecliptic to- 
wards its Perihelion, paſs'd juſt before the Earth on the 
Arſt Day of the Deluge; 
would be, Firſt, That this Comet, when it came below 
the Moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt, and ſtrong Tide, 
both in the ſmall Seas, which, according to his Hyporhe- 
ſis, were in the Antidiluvian Earth, for he allows no great 
Ocean there, as in ours; and alſo in the Abyſs, which was 
under the upper Cruſt of the Earth. And this Tide 
would riſe, and increaſe all the Time of the Approach of 
the Comet towards the Earth ; and would be art its great- 
eſt Height when the Comet was at its leaſt Diſtance from 
it. By the Force of which Tide, as alſo by the Attrac- 
tion of the Comet, he judges, that the Abyſs muſt put 
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leaſt, all the Birds would never have been e 


owed the Neighbourhood of date itſelf to the Fig 


u 
Tigris, they could not be fifteen Cu- held ſolid, and n ether. II 
b outtaitN ; There was no Riſing " — les > 


heſt | 
Fat they muſt ſpread themſelves, by 


no doubt, would have related the 
and 


which were ſuſtain'd in a 9-3 4 to 
Foſ- 


dd, that in Regions far remote from the Eu- 
Tigris, viz. in Italy, France, Stwitzerlana, 
uently found in 


laces, cores of Leagues from any Sea, and even in 
To A whole Trees ſunk deep un- 


iſhes 


entire, Sea-Shells, Ears of Corn, &c. petrified ; Which, 
the beſt Naturaliſts are agreed, could never have come 


The Fountains of within the Atmoſphere of the Comet, 


Pot heſis, but has republiſh'd it in a 


learned Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of 


The Conſequences whereof Spoils of freſh Water Fiſhes, 


cording to the Laws of Gravity, the heavie 


"I, 
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on an Eliptic Figure, whoſe Surface 
larger hag the former Spherical one 


did not reach. If of the Earth, incumbent on the 7270 5 00 


which it could not to ws 
fore, that it muſt of ext dude her 
broke by the Violence of the Lad Tide, ny and & 1 
out of which, the included Water ifſuing, nr; 
Means of the Deluge: This anſwering to A 2 
ſpeaks of tho Fountains of the grea what Je 
roke up. 25 h len 
Again, the ſame Comet, he ſhews, in ite 
wards the Sun, paſſed ſo cloſe by the Body of ON "Y 
as to involve it in its Atmoſphere, and Tall, ( Each | 
derable Time; and of Conſequence, left a vaſt (y c 
face; a great Part of which being afterwards rar Its Sue. 
the ſolar Heat, would be drawn up again into q h 
ſphere, and afterwards return again in violent Raju Wb 
this he takes to be what Moſes intimates by the jp; And 
of Heaven being open d; and particularly by the fr 
ays Rain. For as to the following Rain, which with a? 
made the whole Time of Raining 150 Days ; thi 
Whiſton attributes it to the Earth coming a ſecond ws 


as th 
on its Return from the Sun. Laſtly, to — 


Orb of Waters again, he ſuppoſes a mighty Wind to have 


—_ which dried up ſome, and forced the reſt into te 
Abyſs again through the Clefts by which it came un. 
Only a good Quantity remain'd in the Alvens of 8 


at Ocean, now firſt made, and in leſſer 8 9 
85917 the Credit of this Theory, it muſt be ond * 
it was at firſt only japan Hypothetically : That is, te 
Author only ſuppoſed ſuch a Comet, merely, as it would 

account well, and Philoſophically for the Phenomen of 
the Deluge: without any Aſſurance, that there real 

was any et ſo near the Earth at that Time: Ant 
the Hypotheſis pleas'd even under ſuch Circumſtance, 


But, upon further Conſideration, he has fince proved, thy 


there actually was a Comet near the Earth at that Time: 
vis. the ſame great Comet, which appear'd again in 160,6 
The Author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an jy. 
particular Trad, en- 
tituled, T he Cauſe of the Deluge demonſtrated. 

III. But the great Difficulty is yet behind. The order. 
ly Strata, or Layers of the Earth, with the Exuvig, or 
Remains of Fiſhes, as their 'Teeth, Bones, Shells, Gr 
both Marine, and Fluviatile, found in the Bodies, even of 
the moſt ſolid Strata, as thoſe of Flints, Marbles, Ce. 
are not yet diſpatch d. Thoſe who adhere to Des Car- 
tes's Syitem, as Steno, &c. take the finding of the Part 
of Terreſtrial, and Aquatic Animals, Branches of Tree, 
Leaves, Sc. in the Beds, or Strata of Stone, to be a di- 
rect Proof of the primitive Fluidity of the Earth, But 
then they are oblig'd to have Recourſe to a ſecond F- 
mation of Strata, much later than the firſt ; by Reaſon 
at the Time of the firſt there was neither Plant nur Ani. 
mal. Steno, therefore, holds for ſecond Formations, o- 
cafion'd at different Times by extraordinary Inundations, 
Earth-quakes, Volcano's, Sc. But Burner, Woodward, 
Scheuchzer, &c. chuſe rather to attribute a ſecond gene- 
ral Formation to the Deluge; without Excluding, bow. 
ever, the particular ones of Steno. But the greatObjettion 
againſt this Syſtem of Fluidity, is Mountains; For the | 
whole Globe being liquid, whence ſhould ſuch [nequal- 
ties ariſe? Mr. Scheuchzer, rather than part with 2 
Syſtem, which looks ſo promiſing, gives into the Opinion 
ot thoſe, who hold, that, after the Deluge, God, to re- 
mit the Waters into their ſubterranean Reſervoirs, broke, 
and diſplaced, with his own Almighty Hand, a great 
Numbes of Strata, that were before horizontal, and rl 
ſed them above the Surface of the Earth; whence it i, 
that the Strata in Mountains, tho concentrical, are nerer 
horizontal. See MounTAin, &c. 1 

Dr. Moodward, taking the ſeveral Strata for the Sed: 
ments of a Deluge; and conſidering the Circumſtancs 
of thoſe Fiſhes, Shells, and other Exuvie, draws ſereri 
Inferences, which very much illuſtrate the Effacts of the 
Deluge. As firſt, That theſe Marine Bodies, and olbet 
were born forth of the Sea, 
by the univerſal Deluge; and on Return of the Water 
back again, were left behind at Land. Secondly, That 
while the Flood cover'd the Globe, all the ſolid ans 
as Stones, Metals, Minerals, and Foſſils, were rotlly 
ſolved, and the Cohefion of their Corpuſcles _ ; 
and that theſe Corpuſcles, with thoſe of the leſs ſolid Bo- 
dies, as Earth, Fleſh of Animals, and Vegetables, wer 
ſuſtain” — in the Water, and made one ver 
mon Maſs. Thirdly, That all the Maſs thus ſulta 


ng : ac- 
was at length precipitated to the Bottom; 7. be 
[ 


+. 6 in order, And that he Aae thus 
Filh and be EY the ſeveral Strata of Stone, Earth, 


all par Spherical; and that the\'whole Maſs 

arth 1 — — and conſtituted a fluid Sphere 
of Water wi Ped Globe. Fifthly, That after ſome Time, 
within the Earth, theſe 
by the * broken on all Sides the Globe, and their Si- 
Strata varied ; being elevated in ſome Places, and re- 
ruation in others; Whence Mountains, Valleys, Grot- 


was” with the Channel of the Sea - Iſlands, c. In 


tos whole Terraqueous Globe was put, by this 
one Wor, * 1. Die of the Strata, 2 the Con- 
pew we now behold it in. Sixthly, That upon the 
Diſrupti0n, of other which ha 'd towards 
and Bud of the Deluge; the Maſs of iter fell back 
the Fa the depreſs'd, and loweſt Parts of the Earth, 
e Takes, and other Cavities, and the Channel of the 
1 n; and through the Fiſſures, whereby this commu- 
Co the Abyſs, which it fill'd till it came to an 
* brium with the Ocean. Nat. Hiſt. of Earth, P.1. 
101 l. See Foss iL EK. 

But of all the Syſtems yet advanced, there ſeems none 


Eruviæ, than that of Mr. de la Pryme. The Ante- 
oe World, according to this ingenious Author, had 
an external Sea, as well as Land, with Mountains, Ri- 
vers, Cc. and the Deluge was effected by breakin 
the ſubterraneous Caverns, and Pillars thereof, with dread- 
ful Earthquakes, and cauſing the ſame to be for the moſt 
part, if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed up, and co- 
rer d by the Seas that we now have, Laſtly, this Earth 
of ours aroſe out of the Bottom of the Antediluvian Sea, 
and in its Room; juſt as _ Iſlands are ſwallowed up, 
and others thruſt up in their ſtead. From this Syſtem, 
which is very agreeable to Scripture, the great Difficul- 
ties that clog all the other Syſtems, are cally ſolved. It 
i; no longer a Wonder, that Shells, and Shell-Fiſh, and the 
Bones of Fiſhes, and four-footed Creatures, with Fruits, Cc. 
ſhould be found in Beds, and Quarries, in Mountains, and 
Valleys, and the very Bowels of the Earth : For here 


they bred in the Antediluvian Sea, thither they were ele- in thoſe from the Freach, - we retain their Dewi, * Seo 


vated with the Hills and Mountains, in the Time of the 
Deluge; there they fell into, were abſorbed, and buried 
in Chaſms, and Holes, and Clefts, that would neceſſarily 
happen in the Extrafion of the Earth. Zow?h. Abridg. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. V. III. p. 428. of 0 
DEMAIN, or DEMEAN, or DEMEASN, or DE- 
MESNE, in the Popular Senſe of the Word, is the Lord's 


Manour Place, with the Lands thereto belonging 5 Which 


be, and his Anceſtors have from Time to Time kept in 
their own Manual Occupation. See MAN OUR. 

Dzmain, or DzMESNE, in a Law-Senſe, otherwiſe 
written Domain, fi E according to Hottoman, Patri- 
monium Domini, the Lord's Patrimony, call'd alſo by the 
Civilians, Dominicum ; The ſame Author proves thoſe 
Lands to be Demain, which a Man holdeth originally of 
himſelf, and thoſe to be Feodum, which he holdeth of a 
ſuperior Lord. 

In England, no common Perſon has any Demain, ſim- 
ply underſtood, for all depends either mediately, or im- 
mediately on the Crown; For when a Man in Pleading, 
would fignify his Land to be his own, he ſaith, That he 
is, or was ſeiz d thereof in his Demain, as of Fee; where- 
by he means, that, although his Land be to him, and 
his Heirs for ever, yet it is no true Demain, but depends 
upon a ſuperior Lord, and he holdeth by Service, or 7 
in lieu of Service, or by both Service and Rent. 

The Word is ſometimes alſo taken more largely for 
Lands, and Tenements, held for Life, &c. and ſometimes 
more ſtrictly, for ſuch only as are generally held in Fee. 

lt is ſometimes again uſed for a Diſtinction between 
thoſe Lands that the Lord of a Manour, has in his own 
Hands, or in the Hands of his Leffee, demiſed upon a 
Rent, for Term of Years, or Life; and ſuch other Lands, 
Pang to the ſaid Manour, which belongs to the Free, 
« Copy-holders, And the Reaſon why the Copy-hold is 
accounted Demain, is, that becauſe t ey, who are Te- 
N to it, are judged in Law to have no other Right, 
* the Will of the Lord; ſo that it is reputed ſtill, after 
pech to be in the Lord's Hands: And yet in common 

peech that is ordinarily call d Demain, that is, neither 

Fee, nor Copy. 
i — again, is us'd in a more ſ ecial Signification, 
— F to Frank. Fee: Thus, Thoſe Lands, which 
— in the Poſſeſſion of Eduard the Confeſſor, are call'd, 
the Ten Demain, and others are call'd, Frank-F:e; and 
N which hold any of thoſe Lands, are call 'd, 
in ancient Demain, and the others, Tenants iu 


: * 
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of the Strata, and the Depreſſion of ſome, 


calculated to ſolve the Phænomena of thoſe petri- 
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Fort Bs, and % Thmonts of the Common-Zow/: che 
Reaſon is, becauſe Tenants ag Demain — 


be ſued out of the Lord's Court: | 


DEMAND, in its Popular Senſe, is a calling for, or * 
quiring one's due But it has alſo a ſpecial Signification 
in Law, as contra-diſtinguiſh'd from Plain: For all Civil 


Actions are purſued, either by Demands, or Plaints ; 


according to which the Purſuer is call'd either Deman- 
4ant, or Plaintiff; vis. in Real Actions, Demandant : 
and in Perſonal Actions, Plaintifi Add, that where the 
Par urſuing is calld Demandant, the Party purſued is 
call'd Tenant; and where Plaintiff, D cle | 
There are two Kinds of Demands, the one in Deed, 
4e Facto, as in every Precipe; The other in Law, 4d 
Jure; ſuch is Entry in Land, Diſtreſs for Rent, Sc. 
If a Man releaſe another from all Demands, it is the 
beſt Releaſe the Releaſee can have, and ſhall redound 
moſt to his Advantage. A Releaſe of Facts is more 
large, than of Quarrels, or Actions; and a Releaſe of De- 


mangs, more large, and beneficial than either: By a Re- 
leaſe of all Demands to the Difſeifor, the Right of 


En 
into the Land, and all contain'd therein, is releaſed); 
And he that releaſeth all Demands, excludes himſelf from 
all Actions, Entries, and Seizures. But it is no Bar in a 
Writ of Error to releaſe an Outlawry. 
DEMANDANT, Perens, is bs who is Actor, or 
Plaintiff in a real Action; Thus call'd, becauſe he de- 


mands Lands, Sc. See DEMAND. 


DEMARCHUS, a Magiſtrate, or Chief of a People, 
that is, of a Region, or Diſtrict in the Country. | 

The Athenians divided their Country into certain Re- 
gions, or Diſtricts, which they call'd Ayuoz, Demi, i. e. 
People; and eſtabliſh'd a Magiſtrate at the Head of each, 
under the Denomination of Aiuapyos, Demarchos, of 
Aue, and dpd. 

DEMEMBREE, in Heraldry, is when an Animal is 
diſmember'd, #. e. the Limbs cut off its Body. See Dis- 
MEMBER'D. 25 | 

DEMI, - a Word of the ſame Uſe and Effect in the 
French age, with Semi, in the Latin and Engliſb; 
being form d from dimidium, and uſed in Compoſition 
with other Words, to fignifie ha/f. 

In Words borrowed from the Latins, we uſe Semi, and 


SEMI. 

Dzm1, or Dzmy, in Heraldry, fignifies the Baff of 
any Thing; as, a Demy-Lion, &c. Colombiere has 
what he calls Crois & demy, a Croſs and an half; bei 
a Shaft croſs'd in the upper Part like the Calvary Croſs, 
and having but one Arm at the lower Part. See Choss. 

DEMI- Fir, or Demi-Volt, in 1 is one of 
the ſeven artificial Motions of an Ho e, being an Air, in 
which its Fore- parts are more raiſed than in Terra 4 
Terra, but the Motion of the Horſes Legs is more quick 
in the latter, than in the Demi-Volt. 

Dzm1-ZBaſtion, is a Kind of Fortification, that has only 


one Face, and one Flank. See BasT1on. 


Dzmi-Canon, a Piece of Ordnance, uſually about 6 
Inches bore, and 5400 Pound Weight; 10 or 11 Foot 
long, and carrying a Shot of 30 Pound Weight. See Ca- 


Nox, and ORDNANCE. 


It carries Point blank 150 Paces; its Charge of Powder 
is 14 Pound Weight. | 
There are alſo two Sizes of Demi-Canon above this, 


which are ſomething larger, as the ordinary Demi-Ca- 


non, Which is 6 Inches + bore, 12 Foot long, weighs 


5600 Pound; its Charge of Powder is 19 Pound 8 Ounces, 
carries a Shot 6 Inches and a half Diameter, and whoſe 


Weight is 32 Pound, and this Piece ſhoots blank 162 Paces. 


Demi-Canon of the largeſt Size, is 6 Inches g bore, 12 
Foot long, of 6000 Pound Weight ; its Charge is 18 Pound 
of Powder, and it carries 180 Paces. 

Dzm1-Crlvering, is a Piece of Ordnance, commonly 
4X Inches bore, 10 Foot long, of 2700 Pound Weight; its 
Charge is 7 Pound 4 Ounces of Powder; and it carries a 
Shot of 10 Pound, 11 Ounces ; and ſhoots Point blank 
175 Paces: Demi-Culvering of the leaſt Size, is 4+ 
Inches bore, 10 Foot long, of 2000 Pound Weight; it 
carries a Ball of 4 Inches Diameter, its Charge is 6 Pound 
4 Ounces of Powder, and its level Range 1s 174 Paces. 
Demi-Culvering of the elder Sort, is 4 Inches g bore, 
10 Foot long, its Charge of Powder is 8 Pound, and 8 
Ounces, the Ball is 45 Inches Diameter, weighs 12 Pound 
11 Ounces, and the Point blank ſhoots 178 Paces, See 
OnDnance, and CULVERING. 

Dzmi-God, &c. See SRMI-God. 

Dzm1-Gorge, in Fortification, is half the Gorge, or En- 
trance into the Baſtion; not taken directly from Angle 
to Angle, where the Baſtion joins to the Courtine, but 
from the Angle of the Flank, to the Centre of the Baſtion, 
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Wi h 
or the Angle the two Courtins would make, they 
thus protracted to meet in the Baſtion. See Gone. 

Dul-TLune, Halj-Moon, in Fortification, an Out- 
work, as EFG HK (Tab. Fortific: Fig. 5.) conſiſting of 
Faces; and Flanks; frequently built before the Angle of 
a Baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the Courtine, tho 
now much diſuſed. 'See OuTwor K. Hy 

Dz m1-Oraver, is a Note in Muſick; two of which are 
equal to the Quaver. ' See QUAYVER, and 'NoTE. _ 
DEMISE, in Law, is . to an Eſtate, either in 

Fee- ſimple, Fee- tail, or for Term of Life, and fo it is 
commonly taken in many Writs: The King's Death is 
in Law termed, The Demiſe of the King. 

DEMOCRACY, a Form of Government, wherein the 
Soveraignty, or ſupreme Authority, is lodged in the Peo- 


” 


le, who exerciſe theſame by Perſons of their own Order, 


eputed for that Purpoſe. This is the moſt ancient Form 


of Government. | 
The moſt floutifhing Democracies were thoſe of Rome 


and Athens. The modern Republicks, as Venice, and 
the Unitet Provinces, are rather Ariſtocracies than De- 


mMocracies, The Government of Bafii, however, is a 
Democracy; ſo are ſome of the free Cities in Germany. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek dinteos, People, and 


pere, command. | 


| 286 


ned, that 


valid, which retains that Form preſcribed b 


DEN 
ciples in Logicks. In Effect, the 97 
cheaten are no other than a Series: a ie. of. 


fo that every Thing is concluded Syn, 

only omitting the Premiſſes Which! 5 enge 
own Accord, or are recolle&ed by means Fc " ther 
To have the Demonſtration perfect, the Pre Quota, 
Syllogifms ſhould be proved by new Syll lles ofthe 


len arrive at a Syllogiſm where; is til 
either efrnitions, or Identie * ? Feit . | 
Indeed it might be demonſtrated, that there cam 
be 


a genuine Demonſtration, i.e. ſuch a one 4. 
Conviction, une the Thoughts be diebe n S fd 
cording to the Rules of Syllogifſm. Claving warn as 
to every body, refolved the Demonſtration of th 1 known 
fition of Euclid into Syllogiſm ; Herlinns, rt bro. 
Fidodins. demonſtrated the whole fix fitſt a Di. 
and Heniſchius, all Arithmetic, in the Syllogiſte Puck, 


Yet People, and even Mathematicians and 
ie ae Demonſtrations are om: Fin a 

a Manner far remote from the Laws of Syllogiſyi 1 
are they from allowing, that thoſe derive all the? or 
and ConviQtion. from theſe. But we have Men = 
rt Rank on our Side the Queſtion. Mr. Leibnits Fa 


— declares that Demonſtration to be firm an 
Logic, 


DEMON, or DAMON, a Name the Ancients gave And Dr. Wallis confeſſes, that what is propoſed 
to certain Spirits, or Genii, which appeared to Men, ei- proved in Mathematicks, is deduced by 11 of a 


ther to do them Service, or to hurt them, See GENIVUs. 

The ſirſt Notion of Demons was brought from Chal- 
dea; Whence it ſpread it ſelf among the Perſians, 
eyptians and Greeks. Pythagoras and T hales were 
the firſt, who introduced Demons into Greece. Plato fell 
in with the Notion, and explain'd it more diſtinctly, and 
fully, than any of the former Philoſophers had done. By 
Demons, he underſtood Spirits inferior to Gods, and yet 
ſuperior t6 Men ; which inhabiting the middle Region 
of the Air, kept up the Communication between Gods 
and Men, carrying the Offerings and Prayers of Men to 


the Gods, and bringing the Will of the Gods to Men. But 


he allowed of none but good, and beneficent Ones. Tho' 
his Diſciples, afterwards, finding themſelves unable to 
give the Reaſon of Evil, adopted another Sort of De- 
220115, Who were Enemies to Men, 

There is nothing more common in the Heathen Theo- 
logy, than theſe good, and evil Genii. And the ſame ſu- 
perititious Notion got footing among the Mraelites, by 
their Commerce with the Chaldæaus. But by Demons, 
they did not mean the Devil, or a wicked Spirit: They 
never took the Word Lemon in that Senſe, nor was it 
ever uſed in ſuch a Signification, but by the Evangeliits, 
and ſome modern Jews. The Word is Greek, gina. 

Gale endeavours to ſhew, that the Origin, and Inſti- 
tution of Demons, was an Imitation of the Meſſiah. The 
Phenicians call'd them CD99 Baatim. For they had 
one ſupreme Being, whom they call'd Saal and Moloch, 
and various inferior Deities, call'd Haalim, whereof we 
find frequent mention in the Old Teſtament. The firit 
Demon of the Fg yptians was Mercury, or T hent. The 
ſame Author finds ſome Reſemblance between the ſeve- 
ral Offices aſcribed to the Demons, and thoſe of the 
Meſſiah. 0 

DEMONIAC, or DAMONIAC, is applied to a Per- 
ſon poſſeſs'd with a Spirit, or Demon. 

In the Romiſi Church, there is a particular Office for 
the Exorciſm of Demoniacs. See Exor ISN. 

DzuoxiAcs, are alſo a Party, or Branch of the Ana- 
bapriſts, whoſe diſtinguiſhing Tenet it is, that the Devils 
ſhall be ſaved at the End of the World. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a Term chiefly uſed in the 
Schools, ſignifying ſomewhat that may be clearly and 
evidently proved. It is 5 that the Side of a 
Square is incommenſurable with the Diagonal. The Pro- 
blem of the Motion, or Reſt of the Earth, is not 4e mon- 
ſtrable, by reaſon the ſame Appearances reſult from ei- 
ther Suppoſition. | 5 
_ DEMONSTRATION, in Philoſophy, a Syllogiſm 
in Form, containing a clear and invincible Proof of a Pro- 
| gp Or, a convincing Argument, the two firſt Propo- 

tions whereof are certain, clear, and evident ; whence of 


. Neceſlity ariſes an infallible Concluſion. See SYLLOGISM. 


A Demonſtration uſually conſiſis of 3 Parts: The Ex- 
Plication, Preparation, and Concluſion. The Explica- 


tion is the laying down the Things 


* 


uppoſed to be given, 


or granted; from which the Demonſtration is to be 


made. The Preparation is a Suppoſition to be made, 
according to the Nature of the Demonſtration intended. 


The Concluſion is a 1 that concludes the Thing 


to be demonſtrated, fully perſwadi convinci 

9 2 ConcLvs10N. eme 
The Method of gemonſtrating Things in Mathematicks, 
is the ſame with that of drawing — from Prin- 


tween the Sim aud Moon. 


fion is proved by 
Effect, or only a Conſequent. 


more Syllogiſms. The great Huygens too obſery 
Paralogi/ms frequently happen in Mathematicks, 4. 
Want of obſerving the Syllogiſtic Form, See SyLLows 
Problems conſiſt of three Parts; A Propoſition Re. 
ſolution, and Demonſtration. ' 25 
In the Propoſition is indicated the Thing to be done 
See PrRopos1 TION. 

In the Reſolution, the feveral Steps are orderly rehez 
Ted, whereby the Thing propoſed is perform'd. Sec Rr. 
SOLUTION, 5e 2 5 rar 1 

Laſtly, in the Demonſtration it is ſhewed, that 
farm. injoyned by the Reſolution being .. ro 
quired in the Propoſition is effected. As often, therefore, 
as a Problem is to be demonſtrated, it is converted into 
a The rem, the Reſolution being the Hypotheſis and the 
Propoſition the I heſis : For the general Tenor of all P- 
blems to be demonſtrated is this, that the Thing pro 
{crib'd in the Ręſolut ion being perform'd, the Thing re. 
quired is done. See PROBLEM, 

The School-Men make two Kinds of Z/emonſtration: 
The one ors, or, propter quod; wherein an Effect is 


proved by the next Cauſe : As when it is prov'd, that 


the Moon is eclypſed, by reaſon the Earth is then bi. 
The ſecond 277, or, qui; 
wherein the Cauſe is proved from a remote Effect: 4 
when it is proved, that Fire is hot, becauſe it burns; 
Or, that Plants don't breath, becauſe they are ui 
Animals. | 

Mirmative DEMonsTRATION, is that, which proce- 
ding by affirmative and evident Propoſition, dependent en 
Kits. other, ends in the Thing to be D 

A Negative DEMONSTRATION, is that, whereby we 
ſhew a Thing to be ſuch from ſome Abſurdity that would 
follow if it were otherwiſe, This we alſo call a Demo 
ſtration ab impoſſibili. 

A Geometrical DEMONSTRATION, is that, framed 
Reaſoning drawn from the Elements of Euclid. 

A Mechanical DEMoxs rRATION, is that, the Rev 
ſonings whereof are drawn from the Rules of Mechanicks 

A DzmonsTRATION A Priori, is that, whereby © 
Effect is proved from a Cauſe, either a next, or remov 
one; or a Concluſion proved by ſomething previ0 
whether it be a Cauſe, or only an Antecedent. 

A DzmonsTRATION A poſteriori, is that, whereby 


either a Cauſe is proved from an Effect; or a Concl 
fomething poſterior, whether 1t be an 


DEMONSTRA'TIVE, in Rhetoric, one of the Ge 
or Kinds of Eloquence ; being that uſed in the Compoling 
of Panegyricks, Invectives, Cc. See PANEGYBIC 

Rhetoric is divided into three Parts; Neliberative, 2. 
monſtrative, and Judiciary. See RHETORIC. 1 

DEMONSTRATI VE, in e is applied to Prono 


that ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate a Thing; * 
This here, That there, T hoſe yanaer, &c, gee 


NOUN, 

DEMURRAGE, in Traffick, is an Allowance wy 
Maſter of a Ship, by the Merchants, for itaying in = 
longer than the Time firſt appointed for his Depat To 

DEMURRER, in Law, trom the French Dem” 
to ſtay, or dwell, is a Kind of Pauſe, or Stop, Pu hich 
Proceeding of any Action, upon ſome difficult on 1 
muſt be Aetermin d by the Court, ere apy further 


ceedings can be had therein. | 5 


| * Pas” 
. 7 2 - | a 
" : £ . Ty * 


1 2 the Controverſ is either as to Fact, or 
heren Spe, fg, decided by the Jury 3 the ſecond, by 
tl" * Now if any Thing turn up in the Cauſe ſo rare 
che Jud "uſt, that the fud s cannot pronounce upon it, a 
and di or Stop is made, and a Time taken, either for 
Demur ver, confider, and agree of it among themſelves; 
= iſe for the Judges, . to meet in the Exchequer- 
nA there, after hearing Council on both Sides, to de- 
ne hd is Law. This Demurrer is expreſs'd in our 


„ Lege. See Morartur in Lege. 
oy x rd the efendant ſometimes d4emurreth 


In Com is Count, or Declaration; And ſometimes the 

reth to the . 5 Plea, by averring, 

ar ient Plea in Law, &c. 

that 0 Sh — 3 demurreth to the Plaintiff's 
In verring it to be defeQtive in ſuch and ſuch a Point 

Bill, ave the Judgment of the Court thereupon, whe- 


2 an, be compell'd to make any farther, or other 


W NARA Ts Terre, in our ancient Law-Books, as 


is worth a Penny by the Year. S:by/la Bar- 
1 . hat Acram, & 5 2 Terre in eo- 
2 Tenemento. Du Cange. oy 
©" EXARIUS, in Anti ys th ena” Penn 11 
Shy ivalent to, from fix to ſeven Pence Halt-Pen- 
* Corn, Monzy, Pznny, c. 
17 10 e Romans having for a long — w6y 2 "0 ae 
hi Il As, quaſi Z£5s; or Libra and Ponao, becauſe 
wie Nd Weight, began in the Year of Rome 585 to 
wo. Silver; and coin d firſt the Denarins, which was mark d 
wich the Letter X, becauſe it was worth Ten AIs, and divi- 
ded into two Quinarii, mark'd with V, which was ſubdi- 
vided into two, Seſterria, mark'd with theſe three Let- 
S. |; 
* firſt, or Conſular e thy; oe! web ors you 
or Imperial. e firſt weigh'd a juit Drachm 
woes Part of an Ounce, and was worth about Pence 
balf Penny of our Money. The ſecond was only the 5th 
Part of an Ounce, and worth 6 Pence, or 6 Pence half 
ren: Tillemont obſerves, © * A was oxy: ſuf- 
jent to keep a Perſon handſomely for a Day; and upon 
2 Gems to intimate, that it was equal to 1a French 
Sous, or 11 Engliſh Pence. But this is to over-rate it. Hu- 
4ens ſhews, that the Denarins current in our Saviour's 
Time, was only worth about 3 Pence half Penny Sterling. 
aus Chriſt was ſold for thirty Denarii, which were after- 
wards ſpent in purchaſing a Field. 

The Impreſſion on the firſt e way hog A 
Figure of anus; and on the other, the Veſſel that brought 
bin to Italy. Afterwards, the Reverſe was a Caſtor and 
Pollur, and ſometimes a Victory, driving a Chariot with 
two or 4 Horſes ; whence the Denari were call'd Sigati, 
or Huadrigati, or Ratiti. ; 

aas is alſo uſed in our Law-Books for an Eng- 
Ji% Penny. See PENN W. 

1 Anghe, qui nominatur Sterlingus rotun- 
aus, fine Tonſura, pongerabit 32 Grana Frumenti in me- 
dio Spice; & 20 Denarii facient Unciam ; & 12 Uncie 
* facient Libram. Stat. Edu. I. de Menſuris. See MEA- 
SURE, PounD, c. 

Dzxanvs Dei, Earneſt Money, call'd alſo Argentum 
Dei, and by the French Deniers de Dieu, and in ſome 
Parts of our Country, Arles, or Earls. Ita quod neuter 
Mercatorum ab illo Contractu poſſe diſceaere, vel reſilire 
fFoſiquam Denarius Dei inter Perſonas contrahentes datus 
fuerit & receptus. Charta Eduardi J. 

IS 7 e i Domeſtic Gods, call'd alſo 
N ; 

Dionyſins Halicarnaſſens, Lib. I. ſpeaking of the Diz 
Penates, tells us, that the Hiftorian Timæus has wrote, 
_ the Figure, 8 or =, of the Denates, — : 

ares, was nothing but a crooked Iron, or Copper Rod, an 
a Trojan Veſſel of Potters Ware : And that this was all 
EÆneas brought from Troy. But, for himſelf, he aſſures 

us, he had ſeen a Temple at Rowe, near the Forum, where 
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They make this Difference between what is denched, 
and what is engrail'd, that in the former, the Points, or 
Teeth, are pretty large, and cut ſtraight, like the Teeth of 
a Saw ; whereas in the latter, the Teeth are ſmall, and the 
Intervals hollow, and a little rounded, See EncxAaiten. 
- DENDRITES, in natural Hiſtory, a Sort of whitiſh, or 
aſh-colour'd Stones, whereon are ſeen Trees, Shrubs, and 
other ruſtic Figures, repreſented in Miniature in blackiſh, 
or yellowiſh Figures. Sec FIRE D Store. 

Some rank the Denadrites in the Claſs of Stone-Plants : 
But againſt this it is urged ; Firſt, That the Branches of 
Trees, Cc. painted in Miniature on the Dendrites, are 
never confounded together, nor ſhoot a-croſs cach other, as 
thoſe of Stone-Plants uſually are. Secondly, That the Fire 
trips the Denarites of all its Figures, without deſtroyin 
the Stone, and reducing it to Aſhes ; which does not hol 
of any Stone-Plant. rom hence it appears, that the Fi- 

es of the Denarites are external, and the Effect of a 
lour applied on the Stone not Artificially, but by Nature. 

Two polllſr d Marbles being applied on each other with Oil 
between; upon parting them again, the Oil running into 
certain Tracks, its Impreſſion exhibits divers Figures like 
thoſe on the Dendrites; the Ramification always begin- 
ning on the Side the Marbles are begun to be ſeparated of. 
So that it appears, the Figures of the Dendrites are form'd 
by ſome bituminous Liquor inſinuating between the Beds, 
or Strata of the Stones; and accordingly, we actually find, 
that the Denarites being expoſed to the Fire, yields a bitumi- 
nous Smell, This ſame Liquor ouzes out of the Stone itſelf, 
filtrating through its Pores, as, in all Probability, it is the 
Cold, and Preſſure of the upper Beds, that brings it forth. 

In ſome Denarites, the Figures penetrate quite through, 
- others they go but to the Middle, and in others not ſo 

eep. 

DENDROPHORIA, in Antiquity, a Heathen Ceremo- 
27 conſiſting in the carrying of one or more Trees through a 

is in certain Sacrifices, and in Honour of certain Deities. 
he Dendrophoria was perform'd in the Sacrifices of 

Bacchus, Cybele, and the God Sylvanus. Arnobins, Lib. 
V. makes mention of that perform'd in the Sacrifices of the 
Mother of the Gods. It conſiſted in carrying a Pine in Pro- 

ceſſion through the City; which Pine was afterwards plan- 
ted in Memory of that, where under Atys, the Favourite of 
the Goddeſs, mutilated himſelf; The Branches of this Tree 

they crown'd, in Memory of Cybele's doing the ſame; and 
they cover'd its 'Trunk with Wool, by reaſon the Goddeſs 
cover'd Atys's Breaſt with the ſame. 

The Perſons who perform'd the Office of Carrying the 
Tree, were call'd Dendrophori. 

In the Roman Hiſtory we find mention made of a Com- 
pany, or 8 of Dendrophori, who attended the Army: 
And the Criticks have been in great Pain to aſſign their Of- 
fice. Some hold, that they hew'd, and form'd the Wood 
for the Tents : Others, that they provided the Wood neceſ- 
ſary for the Military Works, Machines of War, Cc. Fal. 
maſius in his Notes on the Life of Caracalla by Spartian, 
owns this the general Opinion of all the Learned Men of his 
Time ; but aſſures with his uſual Modeſty, that they were 
all miſtaken, and that the Dendrophori of the Army were 
the ſame with thoſe of the Sacrifices. | 

The Word is form'd of SirSpcy, Tree, and eięs, I bear. 

DENEB, in Aſtronomy, a fix d Star, call d alſo Cauda 
Lucida, or the Lion's Tail; Its Longitude, Latitude, Sc. 
ſee under LEO. 


DENELAGE, or DANELAGE, the Law made by the 
Danes in England. See MERCHENLAGE. 

DENIER, the French Penny; a ſmall Copper Coin, 12 
whereof make a Sol, or French Shilling. Sce Sor,, Sy1t- 
LING, PENN, Coin, Ec. 

The French Denier is about th Part of the Exgliſb Pen- 
ny. It is ſubdivided into two Mailles, and the Maille in- 
to two Oboles. | | 

Anciently, Denier was a general Name for all Sorts of 


Monies in France ; as Nummus was for thoſe in Rome. 
Thus, a Piece of Gold Money, was call'd Denier 4 Or ; 


thoſe Gods were repreſented fitting, under the Form of Silver Money, Denier 4 Argent: Aſter the ſame Manner 
110 young Men, having each of them a Dart in his Hand: as the Romans ſaid, Nummns Aureus, and Nummus Ar- 


He adds, that the Inſcription was DENA'TES, for that the 
Ancients, before the Invention of the Letter P, uſed aD in- 
— thereof. But Dionyſius might be miſtaken: For the 
voor; of the P is frequently ſo very ſmall on Medals, that 
3 in no ſenſible Difference between a P, and a DP; 
which might be the Caſe in the Inſcription that Author 
mentions 3 For that the ancient Inhabitants of Italy had 


genteus. There were two Kinds of Deniers, the one Tour- 
nos, the other Pariſis ; whereof the latter was worth 
a faurth Part more than the former, and was call'd on- 
noye Royale, or Forte Monnoye, and ſometimes Denizr 


 &'Or, and Denier a Valeur 4Or.- 


DENIZEN, in Law, (from the French Donæiſon, i.e. 
Donation) an Alien that is Enfranchiſed here in England by 


no P, is a Miſtake ſufficiently refuted by many proper the King's Charter, and Donation; and thereby enabled, in 


ames ſtill remaining of the moſt ear 


es, e. gr. Capys, many Reſpects, to do as the King's Native Subjects do, 


; ly A 
Capetus, Picus, Pallas. Nor were * rojans without namely, to purchaſe, and = wm Lands, to hold any Office, 


ne lame, witneſ; i . 
DENGHER s Palinurus, Paris, Priamns, &c. 


or Dignity, &c. Yet is Denizenſhip ſhort of Naturaliza- 


E, or DENCHED, or ENDENCHEE, in 710 by Parliament. For a Stranger naturalized, may inhe- 


Heraldry, is applied to the Ordinaries in a Shield, when rit Lands by Deſcent ; which a Deuisen cannot. Beſides 


they arc edg d with Teeth, or indented, 


that, in the Charter, whereby a Perſon is made a Denise n, 
9 the re 


there is uſually ſome Clauſe, or other, which abridges him 


of that full Benefit, which natural Subjects enjoy. of Oil of Tucpentine; and therefore thoſe Denſir; 


When a Man is thus Enfranchiſcd, he is ſaid to be, 4 
Tide Regis Augliæ, or, umder the King's Proreftion z till 
uch Time his Goods may be ſeiz' d to the King's Ule: 


DENOMINATION, that whereby one Thing takes a 


Name, from the Name of another, on Account of ſome 
Relation between the two: or, more ſtrictly, it is a Name 


whereby ſomethingz is call'd, in Conſequence of ſome Form, 


or Property thereof; See NAME. Be 
Rae, £ the Form is of two Kinds, viz. Internal, and 
External; Denomination becomes two-fold, "EA 
Tarernal Denomination, is that founded on the inner 
Form, or arifing from the Intrinſ@ Form; thus Peter is 
denominated Learned, on Account A his Learning, which 
is ſomething Intrinſic. 424 FR 1 
External DENOAHINATIOR, is tou or ariſing 
ficm the external Form. Thus, a Wall is ſaid to be ſeen, 
and know) fre in the Viſion, and Cognition employ'd upon it; 
ard thus Peter is denominated, honowred, by reaſon of Ho- 
nour, which is not in the Perſon honoured, but in him 
that honours. | | ; 
DENOMINATOR, in Arithmetic, a Term only uſed in 
ſpeaking of Fractions, or broken Numbers. See FRACTION, 
The Denominater of a Frattion is the lower Number; 
er that below the Line ; ſhewing into how many Parts the 
Integer is ſuppoſed to be divided by the Fraction. Thus 
in the Fraction , ſever tevelſths, the Number 12 is the 
Denominator; and ſhews, that the Integer is here divided 


into 12 Parts. The Denominator always repreſents anInteger. 
The Number above the Line , is call'd the Numera- 


tor. See NUMERATOR, 


- 
- 
* 


” 


DzxominaroR of a Ratio, is the Quotient ariſing from 


the Diviſion of the greater Term by the leſs. Thus 6 is the 
Denominator of the Proportion 30: 5. becauſe 5) 30 (6. 
The Denominator is what we otherwiſe call the Exponent 
of the Ratio. Sec Exponent. © 

DENSITY, that Property, or Habitude of Bodies, where- 
by they contain ſuch a Quantity of Matter, under ſuch a 
Bulk. Accordingly, a Body that contains more Matter 
than another, under the ſame Bulk, is ſaid to be denſer 
than the other. Denſity Rands in Oppoſition to Rarity. 
See Rarity, ard CONDENSATION. 5 

Hence, ſince the Maſs is proportional to the Gravity, a 
denſer Bedy is ſpecifically heavier than a rarer; and a 
ſpecifically heavier is denſer than a ſpecifically lighter, 
See WzicnrT, and GrAviry. 

The Denſities, and Bulks of Bodies, are the two great 
Points, whercon all Mechanicks, or Laws of Motion turn: 
*tis an Axiom, that Bodies of the ſame 22 55 contain equal 
Maſſes, under equal Bulks. If the Bulks of two Bodies be 
equal, their Degſities are as their Maſſes: ror, ag» 
the Denſities of equal Bodies, are as their Gravities. f 
two Bodies have the ſame Denſity, their Maſſes are as their 
Eulks: And hence, the Gravities of Bodies of the ſame 
Denſity, are in the Ratio of their Bulks. The Maſſes of 
two Bodies are in a Ratio compounded of their Deꝝſities, 
and Bulks ; conſequently, their Gravities are in the ſame 

Natio-: And if their Maſſes, or Gravities be equal, their 
Denſities are reciprocally as their Bulks. The Denſities 
of any two Bodies are in a Ratio compounded of the di- 
1 of their Maſſes, and the reciprocal one of their 

ulks. 

The Peripateticks define Denſity, a ſecondary Quality, 
whereby a Body is full of it 24715 Parts — with- 
out any Interſtice. So that the Form of Denſity conſiſts 
in the immediate Coherence of Parts. Hence Porphyry 
in his Predicaments defines a denſe Body, that whoſe Parts 
are placed ſo near each other, that no other Body can come 
between them; as Gold. The efficient Cauſe of Denſiry 
they uſually attribute to cold: Scaliger, and ſome others, 
attribute it to Moiſture, Many of the Moderns take the 
Smalneſs of the Parts of Bodies, to contribute much to 
their Deuſity; as by this means the Pores are left the 
ſmaller. Tho” tis added, that the Deuſity of Bodies does 
not only depend on the Smalneſs of the Pores, but alſo on 
their Fewneſs ; Far are we from having any Body abſolute- 
ly denſe, in the Senſe of the Ancients : Gold it ſelf, the 
aenſeſt, and heavieſt of all natural Bodies, Sir IJ. Newton 
obierves, docs contain a great deal more Pore, or Vacuity, 
than Subſtance. See Pors, - + a , 

When the Preſſures of two Liquids fe equal, the Quan- 
titics of Matter in Columns whigh have equal Baſes, do 

not difter z wherefore the Bulks;* that ag hc Heights of 


the Columns are inverſely as the: Denſteiezy whence may p 
og, 


be deduced the Method of comparin gether: After 
this Manner: pour Mercury into a curb Tube A, ſo as to fill 
the lower Part of the Tube from B to C; (Tab. Hydroſtaticks 
Fig.1.) pour in Water in one Leg from B to E; in the 3 
pour in Oil of Turpentine, till both the Surfaces of the Mercy: 
rv BC, be in the ſame Horizontal I. ine, and the Height of the 
OilbeCD: Theſe Heights will be as 87 to 100, which is the 


They are cut on a little ſquare Member, properly 


I apt —_ * — —ͤ— a. 


DEN fis DEN 


as tO the 7% 
each other as 100 t6 87. The Mercury is eg ae 
the Liquids ſhould be mixed in the Bottom of the d el 
The Denſities of Liquids are alſo com T 
by immerging a Solid into them; for if * 
than the Liquids to be compared together BY ger 
ſuoceſſively into different Liquids, the imm | 
will be inverſely as the Denſities of the Lig merſed 


inverſe Ratio, that the Denſity of Water 6 


ther under Soli DS immerſed iu Liquids, See fur. 
The DznsiTY of the Air, is a Pro 
the D 


the Air-pump. Sce Rang. 


at the "ak 


wh 
Denſity. The Denſity of the Air always ok wy 


tion to the Compreſfion, or the compreſling Poyer, 


And hence, the lower Air is always denſer th; 
per: Yet the Dene, of the lower Ai * — ko | 
to the Weight of the Atmoſphere, by reaſon of Heat and 
Cold, which make notable Alterations as to Rarity, and 
Denſity. If the Air be rendred denſer, the Weight x 
Bodies therein is diminiſh'd ; and if rarer, increaſe] ; by 
reaſon Bodies loſe more in heavier than in lighter Medium 
ay hey 8 | af 

nd hence, if the Denſity of the Air be ſenſibly alter 
Bodies equally heavy.in a lighter Air, if their ſpecific Cry 
vities be conſiderably different, will have their Equilibrium 
taken away in a denſer Air, and the ſpecifically heavier wil 
= 3 be is the 1 of the Manoſcope, an 

nſtrument for meaſuri lterations in the ö 
the Air. See 1 EL Ty 

DENTAL, Dentalis, is applied to Letters, in the Pro. 
nunciation whereof the Teeth have a principal Share, 
See LETTER. boy 
_ Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, diflin- 
guiſh the Letters into Dental, Labial, Guttural, Lingual, 
Palatal, &c. See GurTurAr, Sc. 

DENTALIS Lapis, or Dentalium, is a Kind of Shell, 
which the Apothecaries pulverize, and uſe in ſeveral Medi 
caments, as an excellent Aicali. The genuine Denralis, 
deſcribed by Mr. Tournefort, is of a tubular, or Conical Form, 
about 3 Inches long; ot a ſhining, greeniſh white; hollow; 
light, and divided lengthwiſe by Parallel Lines, running 
from 'Top to Bottom. It is about the Thickneſs of a Feather, 
and bears ſome Reſcmblance to a Dog's Tooth. *'Tis very 
ſcarce ; and therefore in lieu of it, they uſually ſubſtitute 
a Shell of divers Colours found arnong the Sand when the 

Sea is withdrawn ; but not channel'd, or fluted like the 
Dentalis, 

D. Lifter, in the Phileſaph. Tranſact. makes mention of 
two Species of Dentalia; the firit commonly enough found 
about the Iſland of Gyernſey, &c. being a long, ſlender, round 
Pipe, a little bending, and tapering, and hollow at both 
Ends; whence it is alſo call'd, the Dog-like-roorh: The 
other properly call'd Eutalium, longer, and thicker than 
the former; and beſides, ſtreak'd with Ridges ; whence the 
Italian Term Jataglia. See EnTaLiun. 

DENTED, Indented, Tooth'd. See InDENTED. 

 DzxnTzD Verge, among Botaniſts, is applied to ſuch 
Leaves of Plants as are notched, or jagged about the Edge, 


or Brim ; whereof ſome are fine dented; others large, t 


deep dented, i. e. cut into the Leaf. See LEAr. 
DENTED Wheel, Rota Dentata. See WHEEL 
DENTES, in Anatomy. See TrETR. 
DENTICLES, or DENTILS, in Architecture, an Or 

nament in Corniches, bearing ſome Reſemblance to Teeth; 

particularly affected in the Ionic, and Corinthian 0 


Denticulus 3 and the Notc es, Or Ornaments themſelves, 


Dentes, from Dens ; as having the Appearance of a Set ot 


Teeth. | | Os 
Anciently, Dentils were never uſed but in the Tonic Cot 
nich : Yet we find them in the Remains of the T 2 
of Marcellus; which is an Argument with ſome, that 
truvius had not the Direction of that Building. Vitriti 
reſcribes the Breadth of each Deutil, or Tooth, to be 
its Height; and the Indenture, or Interval between each tu 
he orders to be 3 of the Breadth of the Denzil. w 
The ſame Author, C. 2. of his IVth Book, obſerv, ' 
the Greeks never uſed Dentils underneath Modillions 102 
reaſon Modillions repreſent Forces; and Dentils repre 
Ends of Rafters, which can never be plac'd underneat 


ces, Sce MoDIiLLIiON, . The 


h For- | 


* 


1 


Rows heon, where there are no Dentils un- 
2 1 ther in the Portico, nor in the Inſide 
Gre Me kde Jatians call them Denrelli, and 

he Bu. 


Don TIFORMIS Proce ſſus, the ſame as Pyrenoi des. 


ee PRE F in Medicine, Tooth-Powder ; a Reme- 
DEN'TIE RICE, ithal, in order to chants. or faſten 
to EH. i 
ell. 5 — ices of divers Kinds, and Forms: Some 
There a fa Powder, compoſed of Corals, Pumice-Stone, 
in Form Pon Egg-Shells, Lobfters, Harts-Horn, Cuttle- 
Tartar vitriolated, Sc. Others in Form of an Elec- 
Bone, or Opiate, conſiſting of the ſame Powders, mix'd up 


ing of the Gums, Convulſions, Fevers, and Looſeneſs ; 

f wy the Canine-Teeth are cut. 
8 The like Symptoms, Dr. Liſter, on this Paſſage of Hippo- 
:r11e, obſerves, happen to Birds upon Moulting, or Caſt- 
in chats Feathers, on which Occaſion they become mute, 

— ſullen. See MovLTING. . | 
The Germen, or Seed of the Tooth, ſays Dolæus, is a 
ſender, mucous Matter, like the White of an Egg, contain'd 


in the Cells, or Alveoli of i which grows har- 


er and bigger every Day, till it be fit to break through 
Gum. y this Rate the poor Child is afflicted with 
terrihle Symptoms, Inflammations of the Jaws, Gripes, 
Waking, Inquietude, Terrours, Dejections, «Vomiting, Sa- 
vation, Epilepſy, Abſceſſes, and frequently Death. 

There are two Terms, or Periods of Dentition; The one, 
when the Tooth makes its firſt Endeavour to get out of the 
Maxillary Bone, and wherein the outer, and upper Part of 
the Gum uſes to be incompaſſed with a whitiſh Circle. 
The other, when the Tooth, conſiderably enlarged in Bulk, 
renders the Gum tumid, and ftrives with all its Force to 
break its Way through the fame. The Remedies againſt 
the Symptoms of Dentition are Abſorbents, and gentle. Pur- 

atives. b 63 

DENUNCIATION, a ſolemn Publication, or Promul- 
gation of any Thing. | 

All Veſſels are lawful Prize after Denunciation, or Pro- 
clamation of War, See PRIZR. 

The Denunciation of excommunicated Perſons, is, that 
the Sentence may be the more fully executed, that the Per- 
| ſons may be known, the Entrance into the Church refuſed 

them, and that other People may be warned, not to have any 

Communication with them. See ExcommunicATion. 

DEOBSTRUEN'TS are ſuch Medicines as open Ob- 
ſtructions. See OpsTRvucTION, and DETERGENT, + 

[t muſt be obſerv'd, however, that there is ſomethi 
further intimated by Deobſtruent, than by Detergent : For 
a Medicine may be Jdeobſtruent, that is not in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe getergent; as, in Effect, are moſt made of metalline 
Subſtances ; ſuch as Steel, and Mercury; which obtain this 
N from their Acting by their natural Weight, 
whereby they increaſe the Momentum of their circulatin 
Fluid, and make it ſtrike againſt the ſecretory Outlet with 
greater Force; becauſe the Momenta, or Vis Percuſſionis of 
all Projectils, of which Kind is a circulating Fluid, is as 
their Solidities, ſuppoſing their Velocities equal. The more 
therefore the Animal Fluids are ſaturated with denſe, and 
2 Particles, with the 2 Force they diſtend the Veſ- 
cls, and more eaſily break through, where the Structure fa- 
Fours their Eſcape 5 and. upon that Account are Medicines, 


Fuents, 


DEODAND, in our Cuſtoms, a Thing given, or forfei- 


ted, as it were, t e 8 
aCafe of Mit.” o God, for the Pacification of his Wrath in 


1 End, without the Fault of any reaſonable Creature: 
re a Horſe ftrike his Keeper, and kill him; If a Man, in 
N alles N falls ſo as the Cart-Wheel runs over him, and 


arning to the Standers by, to look to themſelves; yet a 
— ki d by the Fall thereof: Inthe firſt Place the Horſes 
| third 8 the Cart- Wheel, Cart, and Horſes z and in the 

chat A, 2 Deo dandus, q. d. to be given to God, 
0 the King, to be diſtributed to the Poor by his Al- 


e nay ſenſeleſs, and dead Creatures, 


This Law ſeems to be an Imitation of that in Pvodus. 
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*** were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this Decorums 


Omnia que movent ad Mortem ſunt Deodanda. 
What moves to Death; or kills him dead, 
Is Deodand, and forfeited. 


f 


Chap. XXI. an Ow gore a Man, or a Woman, with his 
Horn, ſo as they die; the Ox ſhall be ſton d to Death; and 
his Fleſh not be eat; So ſhall his Owner be innocent. 
Fleta ſays, the Deodand is to be ſold, and the Price di- 
ſtributed to the Poor, for the Soul of the King, his Ance- 
ſtors, and all faithful People departed this Life. _ 
DEOPPILATIVE, a Remedy proper. to ſoften, reſolve, 
and remove Obſtructions. See Onsrxvcrion. 5 
Deoppilatives are the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Deobſtruents. See DoßsrRUEN Tr. 3 
DEPART, a Method of refining, or purifying Gold by 
means of Aqua fortis. See Gol p. 


There are three Ways of refining Gold; The firſt by An- | 


timony: The ſecond by Sublimate: and the third, which 
is the moſt uſual, by Agua fortis. The two former, ſee 
under the Article RxrININO. 

For the Operation of the Depart, they take at the Rate 
of 1 Pound of impure Gold, and 2 of Silver; theſe they 
fuſe together in a Crucible, and when fuſed, caſt them into 
cold Water, where they become divided into Grains of the 
Bigneſs of Peas. Theſe Grains taken out, and dried by the 
Fire, are put in a 4epariimg Veſſel, which is a Stone Ma- 
traſs, and to the Metal is added 4 Pounds of Aqua fortis. 
Then taking the Veſſel, they ſet it on the Coals, and in 


about an Hours Space, the re ning is done. For upon open- 


mg the Veſſel, they find nothing therein but the Aqua for- 
tis, and the Gold reduced into a Calx, or Sand: The Silver 
being all diffolv'dy- and imbibed by the Water. | 
To raiſe the Gold to its due Fineneſs, they uſually give 
it the aua fortis again, and again; uſing for the firſt Time, 
half a Pou and for the ſecond, a Quarter of a Pound of the 
Water, to 8 Ounces of Metal. If the third Water be found 
ood, and clear, the Operation is ended: And the Calx of 


the Gold being waſh'd in repeated Water, is melted down 


again in a Crucible, firſt by a gentle, and afterwards a ve- 
hement Fire, to be caſt into Ingots, or Wedges. 

It muſt be added, that the Silver, with the Impurities of 
the Gold, are ſo throughly incorporated with the Water, 
that to the Eye there does not appear any Thing beſide the 
pure Liquid; yet is not this Silver loſt. To recover it 
again out of the Menſtrunum, they divide their Stock of Aqua 
fortis into ſeveral Stone Veſſels, which they fill up with. 
Spring Water, obſerving to put 7 or 8 times as much. of 
this, as that. This done, in each Veſſel they put a Quan= 
tity of _— ; and leaving the whole for 24 Hours, at the 
End thereof they find the Spirits of the Agua fortis have 
quitted the Silver, and are incorporated with the Copper, 
leaving the former in Form of a Calæx, ur Aſhes at Bottom. 
This CaZx being dried, is melted into an Ingot, with a little 
Salt-petre, | | 

To husband the Aque fortes, and make them ſerve again 
for a ſecond Operation; they diſtil them in an Earthen, 
or Glaſs Alembic; and when the Diſtillation is about a 
third over, change the Recipient. 'The Water of the firſt 
Recipient, ſerves for the firſt Operation of Depart, and the 
reſt tor the ſubſequent ones. 

If the Agua fortis, having quitted the Silver, and being 
united with the Copper, be then filtrated, it is call d, Aqua 
ſecumda; In which if you ſteep an Iron-Plate ſome Hours, you 
will have another Depart. For the Menſtrunm will let go 
the Copper, and prey on the Iron, leaving the Copper in 
Powder on the Iron- Plate. And filtrating this Diſſolution, 
you may get the Iron out of it by laying in it a Piece of La- 
zis Calaminaris ; for the Iron in that Caſe will depart to 
the Bottom, and the Lapis be diflolv'd:. And if you again 
filtrate this Water, and pour on it the Liquor of fix'd Nitre, 
you will have another Depart; the Lapis precipitating to 


the Bottom. And laſtly, filtrating this Water, as betore, 


and evaporating Part of it, you will have Cryſtals of Salts 
etre. | | | 13 
, DEPARTURE, or DEPARTER, in Law, a Term 


r of an Action, that being replied to, he waves it, an 


infiſts on ſomething different from his firſt Plea, Or it may 


be applied to a Plaintiff, who in his Replication ſhews @ 
new Matter from his Declaration. So if a Man plead a ge- 
neral Agreement in Bar; and in his Rejoynder alledge a 
ſpecial one; it ſhall be adjudged a Departure in Pleading: 
The Defendant hereupon demurred, becauſe it was a 
Departure from the Declaration. Coke II. Part, fol. 145: 
D xTARTURE in Deſpight of the Court, is when the Te- 
flant, or Defendant appears to the Action brought againſt 
him, and has a Day over in the ſame Term; he not ap- 

aring, but making a Default, it is a Departure in De- 
[pight of the Court, and therefore he ſhall be condemn'd: 


"er he Departure is always on the Part of the Tenant, or De- 
by wureaſcnabff. on of this dreadful Event; tho” effected fendant; and its Entry is, qu64 preaiftus A, licet ſolemm- 
ter Exattus, non revenit, ſed in eontemptum Curiæ _ 

K* 


= add to theſe Qualities in the Fluids, call'd Deob- r applied to a Perſon, who firſt plead ing one Thin s | 
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Dzyranruts, in Navigation, is the Eaſting, dr Weſt- 
Ing of a Ship, with reſpect to the Meridian it Jeparzes, or 
ſail'd from. See MERIDIAN. . | 
Or *tis the Difference of Longitude, either Eaſt or Weſt, 
between the preſent Meridian the Ship is under, and that 
where the laſt Reckoning, or Obſervativun was made, See 
LoneiTUDE. FE , ; 
This Def arture any where, but under the Equator, muſt 
be accounted according to the Number of Miles in a Degree 
proper to the Parallel the Ship is under. See Mercarors- 


SAILING AS 
DEPHLEGMATED, in Chymiſtry, an Epithet applied 

to Spirits that are well clear'd of Water, or Phlegm. See 

SriRiT, and PHLEGM. 5 

To effect which, they refify them, i. e. diſtil them over 
and over, till they be left quite pure. See DISTILLATIOR, 
and RECTIFICATION. | 

DEPHI.EGMATION, in Chymiſtry, is the Act ef puri- 
fyirg, or clearing a Fluid of its Phlegm, or Water. 

This is perform'd by diſtilling the Spirit, or other Fluid 
over and over; by which means, the 1 Part all 
riſes, and leaves the Phlegm, or Water behind. When the 
Spirit is thus diſengag'd of all its Phlegm, or, at leaſt, as 
much as it can be, it's call'd, a Jephlegmated Spirit. See 
PnLEGM. 

DEPILATORY, or DEPILATIVE, in Medicine, a 
Plaſter, or Medicine, applied on any hairy Place, in order 
to bring. off the Hair. Sce HAIR. 

Defilatories are principally compoſed of Orpiment, 
which is a very cauſtic, and even a dangerous Mineral. 
For Hairs growing on the Fore-head of a young Girl, I 
8 the following Dropax, or Depilative Liniment, 

egori. | 

The Word is form'd of the Particle De, and Pius, 


DEFONENT, in the Latin Grammar, a Term applied 
to Verbs, which have Active Significations, but Paſſive Ter- 
minaticns, or Conjugations, and want one of their Participles 
Paſſive : As, Minor, I threaten, which has for Participles, 
Minas, Minaturus, and Minatus, but no Minanaus, 
v hich ſhould be the Participle Paſſive. See VERBĩ. 

They are call'd Defonents, as having depoſited, or laid 
a- ſide their Paſſive Signification. 

DEPOPULATION, a Waſting, Pilling, Deſtroying, De- 
Pe or Unpeofling any Place. Cokes Inſtit. Part III. 
5b. 204. 

Hence, Def otulatores Agrorum. Stat. 4. Henr. IV. 

DEPOR TA'TION, a Sort of Baniſhment in Uſe among 
the Romans, whereby ſome Iſland, or other Place was allot- 
ed a Criminal for the Place of his Abode, with a Prohibi- 
tion not to ſtir out of the ſame on Pain of Death. See 
BAniSHMENT. 

Ultian makes this Difference between Deportation, and 
Relegation, that the former confined the Party to one cer- 
rain Place for ever; whereas Relegation was frequently re- 
voked, and allowed a little more Liberty. By Deporta- 
ion that Perſon loſt the Rights of a Roman Citizen. See 
RELEGATION. 

DEPOSITION, in Law, a Teſtimony given in Court by 
a Witneſs upon Oath. In Chancery, Depoſition is a Teſti- 
mony ſet down in Writing, by Way of Anſwer to the In- 
terrogatories exhibited in Chancery, where ſuch Witneſs is 


call'd Defonent. When ſuch Witneſs is examin'd in open 


Court, he is ſaid to be examin'd viva Voce. 

DExe081T10N is alſo uſed for the ſequeſtring, or depriving 
a Perſon of his Dignity, and Office, 

Defeſition only differs from Abdication, in that the latter 
is I apr voluntary, and the Act of the Dignitary, or Of- 
ficer himſelf; and the former of Compulſion, being the Act 
of a ſuperior Power, whoſe Authority extends thereto. 

Some ſay the Depoſition, and ſome the Abdication of 
Kirg James II. See An DIcATION. 
The Pope pretends to a Power of 4epoſing Kings. Gre- 


gory VII. we are aſſured by Onußhrius Paviuius, and Orho 


ae Friſinga, was the firſt, whoever attempted the Defoſi- 
7107 of Kings. 

Defoſition does not differ from Deprivation : We ſay in- 
differently a Jefoſed, or deprived Biſhop, Official, &c. 


See DEPRIVATION. 


Depoſition differs from Suſpenſion, in that it abſolutely 


and for ever ſtrips, or diveſts a Prieſt, Cc. of all Dignit 
Office, Sc. whereas Suſpenſion only exhibits, or — 
the Exerciſe thercof. See SuspENSLoN. 


Depoſition only differs from Degradation, that the latter 


is more formal, and attended with a few more Circumſtan- 
ces than the ſormer: But in Effect and Subſtance they 
are the ſame ; thoſe additional Circumſtances bein 
Matter of Shew, firſt ſet on foot out of Zeal, and * L 
tion, and kept up by Cuſtom, but not warranted by the 
Laws, or Canons. See DEGRADATION. 


only 


DEPOSITORY, in Law, a Perſon entruſted as K 
or Guardian of any Thing. , Boe een as Keeper, 


Ordinary Depoſitories are not to warrant . - 
with them, in wot it be loſt, or ſtolen. Lie. f 0 
anſwer for a Fraud, or Breach of Faith not Fa, Ate 
But a Neceſſary Depoſitory, as an Inn-kee . 
able for a Theft, or Robbery, if th ker acc 
gligence * * * | 5 

DE „Depoſitum, a Thing put in r 
„ Bees trent. ket 

, The Civilians divide a Depoſitum into Sims, 
diciary. ple, and Ju. 
— ropes is that conteſted . between fer, 
ſons, and depoſited in the Hands of ſome thint pen Per 
Decree of a judge. | Perſon, by 
Simple is either Voluntary, or Neceſſary, . 
that done in Caſe of Hoſtility, Shipwrack, Fir "ſary 

Inn-holders are reſponſable for the Baggage ; Oe 
them, as being a4 Neceſſary Depoſt. tough w 

DEPRECATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure wh 
Orator invokes the Aid, or Aſſiſtance of ſome IV) the 
prays for ſome great Evil, or Puniſhment to befal ay * 

peaks falſely ;. either himſelf, or his Adverſary UN 

DEPRECATIVE, in Theology, a Term on fa + 
the Phraſe, Deprecative Form, which is applied th * 
to the Manner of performing ſome Ceremonies in th 7 
of Prayer. 5 *Form 

Among the Greeks, the Form of Abſolution op TR 
tive, being conceiv'd in theſe Terms, May God a 
Whereas in the Latin, and even ſome of the Ref ' id 
Churches, it is in the declarative Form, I abſolve ge 

DEPRESSION of Equation. See Equariox, 

DzrRESsION of the Pole: So many Degrees 2 
ſail, or travel towards the Zenith; ſo many you are ſaid to 
Freſs the Pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, ſo much lone: 
or nearer to the Horizon. See ELEVATION of the Pn. 

DEPRESSOR, in Anatomy, a Name common to diver 
Muſcles, from their Office in „ or bringing donn 
the Parts they are faſten d to. See Muscrx. a 

DErRESSOR Labi: 2 in Anatomy, a NMuſch 
call'd alſo Conſtrictor Ale Naſi, See Coxs TAI TOA 
Naff Ale 
Dzerxs0R Labit inferioris proprius, a Muſcle placel 
between the Depreſſores Labiorum communes, on the Part 
call d the Chin. It appears to be but one Muſcle, aſcending 
with a twofold Order of fleſhy Fibres, and terminatinginthe 
lower Lip. Its Office is ſhewn by its Name; To let fall the 
lower Lip. 

Dzrzxss0R Labiorium communis, by ſome call'd Depre! 
for Labii ſuperioris, is common to both Lips. It ariſes 
with a broad Origin from the lower Margin of the under 
Jaw, by the Side of the Chin, and is inſerted with a narroy 

ail into each Lip near their Coalition; ſerving to dray 
them obliquely down. 

Dzryazs0R Maxille inferioris. See Dicasrricns, 

DzyRxss0R Oculi, a Pair of Muſcles ſpringing from each 
Corner of the Eye, and anſwered by another of like Figure 
and Structure in the lower Eye-lid. Theſe are often con- 
fider'd together by Anatomiſts as one Orbicular Muſcle 
the Fibres invironing the Eye-lids, and inſerted into them, 
not unlike the Sphincters of other Parts. 

DEPRIMENS, in Anatomy. See DErR £5508, 

DEPRIVATION, in the Canon Law, the AG of beres. 
ving, diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual Promotion, t 
Dignity : As when a Biſhop, Vicar, Prebend, or the lil, 
is depoſed, or deprived of his Preferment for ſome Matter, 
or Fault in Fact, or in Law. 

; Deprivation is of two Kinds; A Beneficio, & ab Of 
cio. 
DEraivariox 4 Peneficio, is when for ſome greit 
Crime, a Miniſter is wholly, and for ever deprived of bi 
Living, or Preferment : which differs from Suſpenſion, 
that the latter is only a temporary Deprivation. See dor 
PENSION. | : 

DETRIVATION 4b Officio, is when a Miniſter is for ever 
ee of his Orders; Which is the ſame in Reality, * 
what we otherwiſe call Depoſition, and Degradation; ® 
is uſually for ſome heinous Crime, deſerving Death, and per- 
form'd by the Biſhop, in a ſolemn Manner. See Dru. 
DATION. | 

DEPTH, in Geometry, Cc. See Arrrrubt 
HEIOHT, Ec. 1 

DzerTn of a Sguadron, or Battallion, is the Num 
of Men in a File; which in a Squadron is threc, and _ 
Battallion generally fix. See SQUADRON, FILE, &. 

The Enemies Horſe, were drawn up 5. Ace. 771 

DEPURATION, in Pharmacy, the ſame as Gar 
tion, or Purificition, viz. the purging a Body of al. = 
Lees, Fæces, and other craſs, coarſe, and excrement" ; 
Parts adhering therein, See CLARIFICATION, wail 
CATION, Oc. N 

Fermentation ſerves to depurate I. iquors: Of ine 
Juices, Sc. are depurated by paſſing them throus 8 


Manica Hippocratis, or Straining-Bag. See F 1 EI, 5. 
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ve Amon of certain ſele& Perſons out 
on pay a 3 Or Aſſembly, to treat 
of a Gon uy cir Name; or to proſecute ſome Affair there- 


ee VE more or leſs ſolemn, accordin to the 
Depmit a ſend them, and the Buſineſs they are 


ent upon. of «et t pro ly a lied where a fin le Per- 
: epurarion e zich fas Conmittions but only where a 
ſon ſends ano ern'd. The Parliament 4epmred the N 
Body are onen to preſent their Addreſs to his Majeſty. 
and 6 ue pes two Canons, to ſollicit their Affair 
in Coune'. erſon ſent, or deputed by ſome Commu- 
UT, and Behalf. ge DzevTATION. 
* nces of the French Dominions ſend De- 


each 9 Gl liment to the King. 
makes kette of Twrky, there are always Depuries, to treat 
ionior's Officers, as to Taxes, and other 
; Theſe Depuries are three or four of the richeſt, 
Conc we" conſiderable among the Burgeſſes. 
_— is alſo frequently uſed among us, for an Office, 

Em loy not a Dignity ; and ſtands indifferently for a Vice, 

wn 2 See LI EU TEN ANT, and Vice. 
1 ong the Ancients, Deputatus was ap lied, Firſt, to 
mm or Workmen employ'd in the ma ing of Armour 
Arne Forges Oc. And ſecondly, to a Sort of buſie People, 
n lowed the Army, and in Engagements were charged 
w d ing off, and take Care of the Wounded. 
N Dierk us, gererd rec, was alſo an inferior Officer in 
the Church of Conſtantinople, whoſe Buſineſs was to call 
Perſons of Condition the Patriarch had a Mind to ſpeak 

hal, and to keep off the Crowd where the Prelate walk d. 
This De uty appears to have been a Sort of Uſer, or * 
Staff, * he had likewiſe the Care of the ſacred Ve 
| nents; in which he approach d the Office of a Sacriſtan. 

DERELICT S, in the Civil-Law, are ſuch Goods as are 
wilfully thrown away, or V by the Owner. The 
Term is alſo uſed for ſuch Lands, as the Sea receding from 
leaves dry, and fit for Cultivation. 

DERIVATION, in Grammar, the Connexion, or Affi- 
nity one Word has with another, by having been originally 
form'd from it. See ETYMOLOGY. 

DzR1vATION, in Medicine, the diverting a Humour, 
which flows on ſome noble Part, and drawing it to ſome 
other neighbouring Part, where it is leſs dangerous. See 

UMOUR, 

Hie in Defluxions upon the Eyes, or Teeth, they apply 
a Bliſter behind the Neck to draw the Matter thither: And 
in a Squinancy, they preſcribe Bleeding in the Ranulæ, 
or Veins under the Tongue, to divert the Humour from fall- 
ing on the Throat. See DzFLvx1oN, and PL UxION. 

DERIVATIVE, in Grammar, a Word, or Diction, which 
takes its Origin from another Word, call'd its Primitive. 
See PRIMITIVE. 

duch is the Word Derivative, which takes its Origin from 
the Primitive Rivus, a Rivulet, or Channel, out of which 
lefſer Streams are drawn; and thus Manhood, Deity, 
Lawyer, &c. are derived from Man, Deus, Law, &c. 

DERMA, in Anatomy, the Cutis, or Skin of an Animal; 
or the Tegument inveſting the whole Body immediately un- 
der the Cuticle, or Scarf-Skin. See Curis. 

The Derma conſiſts of two Parts, the Corpus reticulare, 
ar = Papille pyramidales. See SKIN, RETICULARE, 
and PAyiLLE. | 

The Word comes from the Greek Aepeiy, 70 flea, or c- 
coriate, 

DERNIER Reſort. Sce Rxssok r. 

Whatever Power is committed by the King to any other, 
the Dernier Reſſort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; ſo that 

- ang | 
he may fit in Court, and take Cognizance of Cauſes ; —_ 
is 


. RS Treaſons, and other Caſes, where he himſel 
arty, 

DEROGATION, an A& contrary to a preceeding one, 
that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it. : 1 
Derogations, in general Terms, are not regarded in Judi- 

ature; they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal Terms. 
. new Law imports a Derogation of a former one: A 

g— Teſtament is a Derog ation of a firſt. 

. EROGATORY, a Clauſe importing Derogation. If 
2 Ferſon own himſelf indebted in à certain Sum; notwith- 
40 ing any Quittance he has obtain'd for the fame, the 

8 derogatory. = 
DERVIS, or DERVICHES, a Sort of Monks among 
whack ks, who lead a very auſtere Life, and profeſs extream 

1500 tho allowed to marry. 
tee Dervis, call'd alſo Mevelavites, are a Mahometan 
va Religious; the Chief, or Founder whereof was one 

#04, They are now very numerous. Their firſt Mo- 


0 


F 


* 


naſtery is that near Cogni in Natolia; where the General 
makes his Reſidence; and where all the Aſſemblies of the 
Order are held: the other Houſes being all dependent of 
this; which Privilege Ottoman 1. granted this e 

The Dervis effect a World of Modeſty, Patience, Humi- 
lity, and Charity. They always go bare-legged, and open- 
breaſted, and frequently burn themſelves with hor Iron, to 
enure themſelves to Patience. They always faſt on Wedneſ- 
days, eating nothing on thoſe Days till after Sun-ſer. Tues- 
days and Fridays they hold Meetings, at which the Supe- 
rior of the Houſe des. On of them plays all the while 
on a Flute, and the reſt dance, turning their Bodies round 
and round with the greateſt Swiftneſs imaginable. Long 
Cuſtom to this Exerciſe from their Youth, has brought them 
to ſuch paſs, that it does not maze, or diſcompoſe them at 
all. This Practice they obſerve with great Strictneſs, in 
Memory of Mevelava their Patriarch's turning miraculous- 
ly round, for the Space of four Days, without any Food, or 
Refreſhment ; his Companion Hamſa playing all che while 
on the Flute; after which he fell into an Extaſy, and there- 
in receiv'd wonderful Revelations for the Eſtabliſhment of 
his Order. They believe the Flute an Inſtrument conſe- 
crated by Jacob, and the Shepherds of the Old Teſtament ; 
by reaſon they ſang the Praiſes of God thereon. They pro- 
feſs Poverty, Cha 35 and Obedience, and really keep it 
while they remain Derviſes; But if they chuſe to go out, 
and marry, they are always allowed. | 

The Generality of Dervz/es are Charletans : Some a 
ply themſelves to Legerdemain, Poſtures, Sc. to amuſe 
the People ; Others give into Sorcery, and Magic : But all 
of them, contrary to Mahomer's Precept, drink Wine, Bran- 
dy, and other fuddling Liquors, to give them the Degree 
0 Gayery their Order requires. 

Befide their great Saint Meve/ava ; there are particular 
Saints honour'd in ſome particular Monaſteries: As Kederle, 
greatly rever'd in the Monaſteries of Egyßt, and held by 
1ome to be St. George, and by others, with more Probabi- 
lity, the 2 Elias. The Derviſes are great Travellers; 
And under Pretence of preaching, and propagating their 
Faith, are continually paſſing from one Place to another : 
On which Account they have been frequently uſed as Spies. 

There are alſo Derviches in Perſia, call'd in that Coun- 
try Abdals, q. d. Servants of God. They lead a very penu- 
rious, auſtere Life, and preach the Alcoran in the Streets, 
Coffee-Houſes, and wherever they can meet with Auditors. 
The Perſian Derviches retail little but Fables to the People, 
and are in the laſt Contempt among the Men of Wit, and 
S 

The Word is originally Perſian N, ſignifying a Beg- 
gar, or Perſon who has nothing. And by 89; 04 the Re- 
ligious, and particularly the Followers of Mevelava, pro- 
feſs not to poſſeſs any Thing ; they call both the Religious 
in general, and the Mevelavites in particular, Dervis, or 
Derviches. 

DESCANT, in Muſic, the Art of Compoſing in ſeveral 
Parts, See Comeos1TION. 

Deſcant is three-fold ; viz. Plain, Figurate, and Double. 

Plain Dxsc Adr, is the Ground-work, or Foundation 
of Muſical Compoſition, and conſiſts altogether in the or- 
derly Placing of many Concords ; anſwering to ſimple Coun- 
ter-pornt. 

Figurate, or Forid Dxsc AN r, is that wherein Diſcords 
are concern'd as well, tho' not ſo much, as Concords. This 
may be well term'd, the Ornamental, or Rhetorical Part of 
Mufick ; in Regard that in this are introduced all the Va- 
rieties of Points, Figures, Syncopes, Diverſities of Meaſures, 
and whatſoever elſe is capable of adorning the Compoſition. 

Double DzscanT, is when the Parts are ſo contrived, ' 
that the Treble may be made the Baſs; and on the con- 
trary, the Baſs the Treble. See Harmony, CounTER- 
roi Nr, &c. 5 

DESCENDANT, in Genealogy, a Term relative to 
Aſcendant, and applied to a Perſon, who is born, or iſſued 
from ſome other here referr'd to. See AsckN DAN Tr. 

Adam infected all his Deſcendants with Original Sin, 
See ORIGINAL Sir. 

The Deſcendants from the Brothers of the Maid of Or- 
leans, are confirm'd in their Exemption from all Taxes, 
and Impoſts, by a Regulation of the Year 1634. 

DESCENDING, ſomething that falls, or moves from 
above, downwards. 'There are Aſcending, and Deſcending 
Stars: Aſcending, and Deſcending Degrees. See ASCEN- 
DING, Cc | 
DxscEnDING Tatitude, is the Latitude of a Planet in 
its Return from the Nodes to the Equator. See LArirupk. 

There are Aſcending, and Deſcending Veins, ſpringing 
out of the Cava : Aſcending, and Deſcending Arteries, 
riſing out of the Horta. See Cava, and AboRTA. 

DESCENSION, in Aſtronompy, is either Right, or Oblique. 

Right DxScENSLION of a Star, or Sign, is a Point, or 
Arch of the Equator, which 4e/ceras with the Star, or Sign 


below the Horizon, in a right Sphere, See Right SpnuERE. 
H * Ob- 


Which 


" Oblique Drsctusiox, is a Point, or Arch of the Equator, 

Erends at the ſame Time with a Star, or 8 be- 
low the Horizon, in an oblique Sphere. See oblique 
SrukRE. | 


Deſcenſions, both Right, and Oblique, are accounted 
from the firſt Point of Aries, or the Vernal Interſection; ac- 


cording to the Order of the Signs; that is, from Welt to Eaſt, 
And as they are unequal, when it happens that they anſwer 
to equal Arches of the ＋ 00 as b. gr. to the 12 Signs 
of the Zodiack, it follows, that ſometimes a ter Part of 
the Equator ri ſes, or aeſcends with a Sign, in w ich Caſe the 
Sign is ſaid to aſcend, or Jeſter rightly : And ſometimes 
again a leſs Part of the Equator riſes, or ſets with the ſame 
Sign; in which Caſe it is ſaid to aſcend, and 4eſcend ob- 


liquely. See ASCENSION. 


Refraction of the Dxsckxsron, Cc. See REFRAC-- 


TION, 


DESCENSIONAL Difference, is the Difference be- 
tween the Right, and Oblique Deſcenſion of the ſame 


Star, Sc. See DIFFERENCE. 


DESCENT, or DISCENT, in Law, an Order, or Man- 


ner wherein Lands and Tenements are derived to any Man 
from his Anceſtors. 

Thus, to make his Deſcent from his Anceſtors, is to ſhew 
how, and by what particular Degrees, the Land in Queſtion 
came to him from his Anceſtors. 

Deſcent is either Lineal, or Collateral. a 

Lineal Dxsckxr, is that convey'd down in a right Line 
from the Grand-Father to the Father, and from the Father 
to the Son, from the Son to the Grand- Son, c. 

Collateral DEsc kN, is that ſpringing out of the Side 
of the Line, or Blood, as from a Man to his Brother, Ne- 
phew, or the like. See COLLATERAL, and DEORER. 

If one dies ſeiſed of Land, wherein another has Right to 
enter, and it 4eſcends to his Heir, ſuch Deſcent ſhall take 
away the other's oro of Entry, and put him to his Action 
for Recovery thereof. Stat. 32. Hen. VIII. 

PDPScENT, in Genealogy, and Heraldry, the Order, or 


Succeſſion of Deſcendants in a Line, or Family. See Dx- 
scENDAN T. 

One Deſcent, two Deſcents, &c. A Gentleman is of 

erfect Blood, who has four Deſcents of Gentility, both b 
is Father, and Mother's Side, i. e. whoſe Great - Grand- 
Father, Grand-Father, and Father, on both Sides, were 
all Gentlemen. See GENTLEMAN. = 

DxscenT, is alſo uſed in Heraldry, to expreſs the 
coming down of any Thing from above. 

Thus a Lyon en Deſcent, is a Lion with his Head to one 
of the baſe Points, and his Heels towards one of the Corners 
of the Chief; as if he were leaping from ſome high Place. 

Dzsckxr, Fall, in Mechanicks, &c. is the — or 
Tendency of a Body towards the Center of the Earth, either 
directly, or obliquely. See CxNTER, and Mor io. 

It is to be here obſerv'd, Firſt, That a Body cannot 4e- 
ſcend, unleſs it can divide, and 8 the Medium; 
which it cannot do, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than the 
Medium. For fince Bodies cannot penetrate each other, 
one muſt give Way ere the other can move: And again, 
Tho' a Medium, e. gr. Water be diviſible, yet if it be ſpeci- 
fically heavier than another, e. gr. Vood, it is only heavier 
as it contains more Particles of Matter in the ſame Bulk ; 
all which have an Impulſe downwards, and conſequently 
in Water there is a greater Impulſe than in the ſame Bulk 
of Wood. See Syxtciric Gravity. 

Secondly, The Deſcending y loſes as much of its 
Weight, as is the Weight of the Medium, with the Force of 
its Coheſion. See Mzpivum. 

Thirdly, The leſs the Bulk of the Deſcending Body is, 
the more of its Gravity does it loſe in the ſame Medium. 
For tho? the Proportion of the ſpecific Gravity of the one to 
the other be {till the ſame in a greater, or leſs Bulk, yet the 
leſs the Body, the more the Surface, in Proportion to the 
Maſs; and the more the Surface, the more the Friction, or 
Reſiſtance. See Friction, and RESISTANCE, 

The Cauſè of this Deſcent, or Tendency downwards, has 
been greatly controverted, 'There are two oppoſite Hypo- 
theſes advanced; the one holding it to proceed from an in- 
ternal, and the other from an external Principle. The firſt 
maintained by the Peripateticks, and Epicureans, and New- 
toniaus; and the latter by the — — and Gaſſenaiſts. 

The Peripateticks teach, that heavy Bodies fall by cer- 
tain motive Powers, flowing from their Forms towards the 
Centre of the Earth, as their proper Element, or Place in 
the Univerſe. Theſe Powers they call /perus's ; and will 
have them to have been impreſs'd on the ſeveral Parts of the 
Earth, at the Creation ; being a Tendency of the Parts to 
the whole, And they ſuppoſe, that it is by means hereof, that 
the whole is ill preſerved in its Integral State. Adding, 

that if there were a perfect Vacuity in any Part of the 
Air round us, a Stone placed therein would not at all fall 
or tend towards the Earth, as being no longer a Part there- 
of, nor having the natural Hnpetus. 


DES feel bu. 


The ancient Zpicureans or Atomihi 
Newronian Philoſophers hold, that al B. ith the wake, 
tend downwards, and that the more irongly grayi 
tain the more Matter conſequently ef 
ſuch as they ſuppoſe Atoms, or primjtiy. c. | 
a_ _ 5 on "a AVITY. pace whe 
e Carteſtans aicribe the Canſe or. 
a circular Motion of the ther, ki tem of Beet 
very Purpoſe. According to them, all ci reh 11 55 for this 
natural; and therefore is continually endeayo,,,;.. mi 
from its Center, and to change into a Re&i-l;, tO receds 
conſequently ſuch as have the more Motion, ag Moti, 
and in receding, depreſs, or thruſt down ſack ©the mar 
Motion. And thus the Air being moved wi 4 hare 
vehement Velocity, recedes more than ſolid th the moſ 
that means drives them towards the Center ud hy 
The Gaſſendiſts account for the Deſcent of he 
by ſuppoſing certain magnetickRays proceedin * Bodies 
Earth, and conſiſting of contiguous Particles wh Out of the 
continual Emiſſion retain the Rigidity of Rod ch by their 
Cords. Theſe Rays being diftuſed every way fel 
Earth, as a Center, ſtrike, or impinge on what L lid m the 
they meet withal in their Progreſs, and n Bodie 
ſome directly, and others obliquely, — © the 
the Manner of Rays of Light. Theſe Rays, ſay th 
a Kind of Arms; and the Defections, and Cul „ ue 
their Extroa ms, as it were Fingers, or Hooks, Wu of 
or draw Bodies from above towards the Earth Ang pul, 
add, that theſe Rays being the more rare, a th they 
more remote from the Center; their Effect is the more 2 ars 
and the Deſcent of Bodies is the more flow, in Vans, 
on 


as they are higher. 


Laws of the DzsctexT of Bodies. 

I. Heavy Bodies in an — Medium fall with 
an uniformly accelerated Motion. See the Laws of wn 
formly accelerated Motion under the Articles Acc; wy 
Tx * and MoT1on. 8 

ence, 1. The Spaces 4eſcended are in dupli 
the Times, and Velecities; and increaſe NN 
even Numbers 1, 3, 5, 7,9, Cc. 2. The Times, and Ve. 
locities, are in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Spaces, 3. The 
Velocities of Jeſcending Bodies, are Proportionate to the 
* 2 of their Falls. 4. The Spaces 
eſcri a fallin , are as the Squ | 
W = Beginning of the F all. TPO A Tg 
Body ſpecifically heavier Zeſcends in a fluid Mei 
ſpecifically lighter, (e.gr. the Air,) with a Force 8 — 
Exceſs of the Weight of the Body above an equal Bulk of 
the ſedium. For a Body only deſcends in a Medium with 
the Force remaining, after. a Part has been ſpent in oyer- 
coming the Reſiſtance of the Medium. And this Reſiſtance 
is equal to the Weight of an equal Bulk of the Medium; 
Contequently the Body only falls with the Exceſs of in 
Weight above that of an equal Bulk of the Medium. 

Hence, the Power that ſuſtains a Body in a ſpecifcal 
ly lighter Medium, is equal to the Exceſs of the ab- 
ſolute Weight of the Body above an equal Bulk of the 
Medium. Thus 474 Pound of Copper in Water loſe F 
of their Weight, A Power, therefore, of 42 Pounds is able 
to ſuſtain them, 

In ſuppoſing heavy Bodies to deſcend in an unreſiſting Mf. 
aium, we conceive them free of all external [mpediments 
from what Cauſe ſoever. So that we even ſet a-fide that ob- 
lique Impulſe given to Bodies while in falling, by the Rota- 
tion of the Earth, tho' this produce no ſenfible Irregularity 
in a little Diſtance. 

Gallilæus, who firſt diſcover'd the Law of the Deſcent 
of heavy Bodies by Reaſoning, afterwards confirm'd the {ame 
by Experiments; the Reſult of which, repeated an hundred 
times over, was, that the Zeſcent was as the Square of tie 
Times, 

Grimaldo and Ricciolus made Experiments to the ſame 
Effect, tho' in a different Manner, by letting fall a Numb 
of Balls, weighing 8 Ounces a Piece, from the Tops of & 
veral Towers, and meaſuring the Times of falling by a Pe. 
— Theſe Experiments are exhibited in the follovich 

able. | 


Vibrations of Space at the | Space 4eſcer- 
the Pendu- End of the | ded each 
tum. Time. Time. 
a Rom. Foot. | Rom. Foot. | 
5 50 | IO _ 
10 40 40 30 
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1 chin 'he Experiments of Ricciolus, made in ſuch 
Since . 
taking Notice of what is urged to the contra- 


ſcarce 233 in his Mund. Mach. who writes, that he p 


by Experiment, that heavy Bodies in half a Se- 
had found end 4% Feet; in two 163 ; in three 36; 


cond of Time Eve 90; in fix 123. "Tis ſufficient, that 


in ſour 60; in larity from the Reſiſtance of the Air 
be deduees, the Treg gf the Queſtion b 


which e 14 0 Body 4eſcend in an unreſiſting Medium 
h an Interval not Ae the Space it deſcribes is 
on le of that which it woul 
ſu * Velocity acquired at the End of the Fall. 
vil. ile Time wherein a Body falls from a given 
* bt being 45 to determine the Spaces it fell in the ſe- 
ime. 
L 2 => —— Altitude Sa the Time t and the 
l fell in x Part of Time x: Then 
1; x =£*:a 
+ "WM = 
* ie | | 
Therefore the Space paſe'd over in the firſt Part of Time 
js a:t*; 
234153 


1 521 fell 240 Feet in 4 Seconds. Therefore the Space 


ſecond was =15-3 =45- That in the third =15.5 —75. 
And that in the ourth, 15.7=105. | 

IV. The Time wherein a Body falls a given Space, 
being given; to determine the Time wherein it will fall any 
other given Space in the ſame Aſedium. 

Since the Spaces are as the Squares of the Times: To 
theSpace which the Body falls in the given Time, the Space 
in the Queſtion, and the Square of the given Time find a 
furth Proportional, which will be the * of the Time 
ſought. The Square-Root, therefore, being extracted there- 
| from, the Problem is ſolved. £27 ; g 

For Example, one of Riccioluss Balls in 4 Minutes 
Time falling 240 Foot, it is required in what Time it would 
fall 135 Foot ? The Anſwer will be found = (135 : 16: 240) 
—Y (1:25:15) Y 9==3- | 
WA a Body fals in a given Time, being given, to 
determine the Space it will fall in any other given Time. 

To the Square of the Time wherein the Body falls the given 
Space, the $ uare of the Time wherein it ſhould fall the 


B's: 
a 25 i | 
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es, agree ſo well to the Theory, tis ar 


? * 1 £» 


N 1 » | 


inging Things that are in Pezer, but only Circumſtancess 
e Wg about him, 74/7, Yowig, Living, Wearing, Fre 
e &c. a Deſcription, therefore, is no 
pre wer to the Queſtion, 94:2 eſt, What is he ? but 
"Dee iet, in Bd, 2 principally uſed for 8 
eſcriptions, in EQ are princi u or Singu- 
lars, or Individuals : For Things = the ſame Species 
donot differ in Eſſence, but only as to Hic, and Ile, which 
Difference contains nothing very notable, or diſtinguiſhable. 
But Individuals of the ſame Kind, differ much in Accidents; 
E. gr. George is King, and William &@ Citizen; Charles is 
4 Male, and Anne a Female; Henry is wiſe, and John 4 
Blockbead, &c. Thus, a Deſeriprion is an Accumulation of 
Accidents, whereby Things are notably diſtinguiſh'd from 
each other, tho' they ſcarce differ at all in Eſſence. ; 
Some Authors call a Deſcription a Quaſi- Definition; As 
Body is a T. bing arviſible, moveable, ſolid, extended, &c. 
only nant ot a Definition in this, that inſtead of the 
Form, or Eſſence of a Thing, it gives one, or more Pro- 
perties ariſing from the Form, or Eſſence. See Dzy1- 
NIT TON, Es88ENCx, Form, Ge. 
DxscCRIPTION, in Rhetoric. See DErINITION. | 
DxsCRFPTION, in Geometry. To &4eſcribe a Circle, El- 


lipfis, Parabola, c. is to conſtruct, or form thoſe Figures, 


with Rules, Compaſſes, &c. See ConsrrucTION, a 
FiGvRE. | | 

DESERT, or DESART, a Wilderneſs; or wild, uncul- 
tivated, uninhabited Place: As the Deſerts of Lybia, of 
the T hebaige. | 

Geographers uſe the Word in the general for all Countries 
little, or not at all inhabited. See WII DERNESs. 

In Scripture, we find ſeveral Places in the Holy Land, or 
Places adjoyning thereto, call'd Zeſarrs. The Deſart, or 
Wildernels, fimply, is that Part of Arabia on the South of 
the Holy Land, wherein the Jraelites wandred forty Years, 
from the Time of their Evacuating Eg yt to their Entry 
into the progate'd Land, The Deſart of Berſabea was that 
Part of the Deſart juſt mention d, which border'd on the 
Holy Land, running towards the Mediterranean. The De- 
ſart of Idumea, is Idumea itſelf, a barren, mountainous 
Country. The Deſarts of Berharen, Bethſaide, Cadeſp, 
Damaſcus, Dibla, Engaddi, Ethom, Gibeon, Horeb, Fer- 
nel, Fuaa, Moab, Pharan, Sin, Sinai, Sur, Ziph, &c. 
are ſo many dry, uncultivated, and frequently mountainous 
Places, like our Downs, Sc. where As are few, or no 
Habitations, or Inhabitants ; whence the Hebrews call'd 
them by Autiphraſis Ja, which properly fignifies Hu- 


Space requir and the Son Space, ſeek a fourth Propor---ma# Word, or Speech, bysreaſon there was none heard 


tional * This will be the Space „ 1 

For Inſtance, Riccio/us's Ball falling 60 Foot in 2 Se- 
conds, *tis aſk'd what Space it will fall in 4 Seconds? The 
Anſwer is, 16.60: 4 =4.60= 240. 

For the Laws of the Deſcent of Bodies on inclined 
Planes. See Inclined PLANE. 

For the Laws of Deſcent in Cycloids. See Crcrop, 
and PENDULUM. | 

Line of quickeſt NzscxnT, is that which a Body falling 
by the Action of Gravity deſcribes in the ſhorteſt Time; 
which is prov'd by Geometricians to be the Cycloid. See 
Cycroip, and alſo CrLERRIME Deſcenſus Linea, 

DzscenTs, in Fortification, fignify the Holes, Vaults, 
and hollow Places, made by undermining the Ground: ſuch 
as the Counter-ſcarps, or Covert-way. | 

A Deſcent into the Moat, or Ditch, is a deep digging 
into the Earth of the Covert-way, in Form of a y of 
which the upper Part is cover'd with Madriers, or Clays 
againſt Fires, to ſecure the Paſſage into the Moat. 

DESCRIBENT, is a Term in Geometry, expreſſing ſome 
Line, or 1 which by its Motion produces a Plane 


7 or a Soli 

ESCRIPTION, a ſuperficial, imperfect, or unaccurate 
Definition w a Thing; giving a Sort of Knowledge thereof 
from ſome Accidents, and Circumſtances peculiar to it, which 


determine it enough to give an Idea that may diſtinguiſh 


it from other Things; but without explaining its Nature, 
or Efſence, 


Grammarians content themſelves with Deſcriptions: but 
Philoſophers require exact Definitions of Things. See Dz- 
PITIOn. = 

VESCRIPTION, in Philoſophy, Logic, Sc. is an Enume- 
wy of divers Attributes 4 Thing, moſt of which are 
95 J accidental : As when a Perſon is 4eſcribed by his Deeds, 


TION, 


N 4 Deſcription, as to its outward Appearance, reſembles 
'fmtion ; and is even convertible with the Thing de- 
— t does not explain it. For inſtead of bringing 
A Nude "gs eſſential to the Thing deſcribed, it only brings 
* — r ot Accidents belonging thereto. E. gr. Peter ig 
* Joung Man who lives on the Green, wears black 
= dem Tf equents the College, Courts N.. . c. where it is 
we do not give any Explication of Peter, as not 


40 


u vayings, his Writings, his Honours, &c. Sec Dzzini-. 


there. 


DESER.TER, in War, a Soldier on the Mufter-roll, 
who quits his Company without Leave; or lifts himſelf un- 
der another Officer. | 

All Soldiers found half a League from a Garriſon, or Ar- 
my, going towards an Enemies Country, or Quarters, with- 
out a Paſs, are deem'd, and treated as Deſerters. 

The Puniſhment of Deſertion, is Death. 

The ancient Church excommunicated Deſerters, as ha- 
ving violated their Oath. 

DESHABILLE, a French Term, naturalized of late, 
It properly * a Toilette, Night-Gown, and other Ne- 
ceſſaries, made uſe of in drefling, or undrefling. Mr. 
is not to be ſpoke withal ; he is yet in his Deſhabille, i. e. 
undreſs'd, or in his Night-Gown. 


The Word is a Compound of the Privative 4e, and s'. ha- 


biller, to dreſs. | 

DESHACHEE, in Heraldry, is when a Beaſt has its 
Limbs ſeparated from the Body, ſo as they ſtill remain on 
the Eſcutcheon, with only a ſmall Separation from their na- 
tural Places. | 

DESIGN, or Draught, with regard to the Arts and 
Sciences, ſignifies the 'Thought, Plan, Geometrical Repre- 
ſentation, Diſtribution, and Conſtruction of a Painting, 
Poem Book, or Building. | 
This Painter has ſhewn the firſt Deſign of his Piece, 
in which the Figures are well diſpoſed. The Deſign. of that 
Poem or Book is artfully laid, | 

Claudian never ſees his whole Deſign together: When 
he compoſes a Part, he thinks of nothing elſe; and works up 
every Member, as if it were ſeparate from all the reſt, 

In Building, one may uſe the Term f{chnography, when 
by Deſign is only meant the Plan of a Building, or a flat 
Figure drawn on Paper. See IcanogGraynay. 
Orthography, when ſome Face, or Side of the Building is 
rais'd from the Ground. See OxTmoera ra. 

And Scenography, when both Front and Sides are ſeen in 
Perſpective. See SCENOGRAPHY. 

Ds ion, in the Manufactories, the Figures wherewith the 
Workman enriches his Stuff, or Silk ; and which he copies 
after ſome Painter. 

In undertaking ſuch Kinds of figured Stuffs, tis neceſſa- 
. that before the firſt Stroak of the Shuttle, the whole De- 


mean 
Boo ed 


n be repreſented on the Threads of the Warp; we don't 


mean in Colours, but with an infinite Number of little Pack- 
threads, which being diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the Threads of 
the Warp, let the Painter ſee from Time to Time what Kind 
of Silk is to be put in the Eye of the Shuttle, for Woof. 
This Method of preparing the Work, is call'd reading 
rhe Deſign, or reading the Figure; which is perform'd after 


the following Manner. 
A 2e G provided conſiderably broader than the 


Stuff, and of a — 2 proportionate to what is inten- 


ded to be repreſented thereon. This they divide length- 
wiſe by as many black Lines as there are intended to be 
Threads in the Warp; and croſs theſe Lines, by others 
drawn breadth-wiſe; which with the former make little equal 
Squares. On the Paper thus ſquared, the Painter . 
his Figures, and heightens them with Colours as he ſees fit. 
When the Deſign is finiſh'd, a Workman reads it, while an- 
Other lays it on the Simblot. 

Now, to read the Deſign, is to tell the Perſon, who ma- 
nages the Loom, the Number of Squares, or Threads com- 

ized in the Space he is reading; intimating at the ſame 


r 
Time, whether it is Ground, or Figure. 
To put what is read on the Simblot, is to faſten little 


Strings to the ſeveral Pack-Threads, which are to raiſe the 
Threads named. And thus they continue to do, till the 
whole Deſign is read. © 2 
Every Piece being compoſed of ſeveral Repetitions of 
the ſame Deſign ; when the whole Deſign is drawn, the 


Drawer, to re-begin, as I may ſay, the Deſign a-freſh, has 


nothing to do, but raiſe the little _ with Slip-knots to 
the Top of the Simblot, which he had let down to the Bot- 
tom. And this he is to-repeat as often as is neceſſary, till 
the Whole be manufactured. | 

The Ribbond-Weavers have likewiſe a Deſign, but much 
more ſimple than that now deſcribed. Tis drawn on Pa- 
per, with Lines, and Squares, repreſenting the Threads of 
the Warp, and Woof. But in lieu of Lines, whereof the Fi- 
gures of the former conſiſt, theſe only conſiſt of Points, or 
Dotts, placed in certain of the little Squares, form'd by the 
Interſeckion of the Lines. Theſe Points mark the Threads 
of the Warp that are to be raiſed; and the Spaces left 
blank, Jeſign the Threads that are to keep their Situation. 
The reſt is manag'd as in the former. | 

Drxscn, is particularly uſed in Painting, for the firſt Idea 
of a large Work drawn roughly, and in little; with Inten- 
tion to be executed, and finiſh'd in large. See PainTiNG. 

In this ſimple Senſe, the Deſign is the fimple Contour, or 
Outline of the Figures, or Things intended to be repreſen- 
ted ; or the Lines that terminate, and circumſcribe them. 
See CoNrouk, and DESIGNING. 

Such Deſign is ſometimes drawn in Crayons, orInk, with- 
out any Shadows at all: Sometimes it is harch'd, that is, 
the Shadows are expreſs'd by ſenſible Lines, uſually drawn 
a-croſs each other with the Pen, Crayon, or Graver. Some- 
times, again, the Shadows are done with the Crayon rub'd, 
fo as there does not appear any Lines: Sometimes, the 
Grain, or Strokes of the Crayon appear, as not being rubb'd : 
Sometimes the Deſign is waſh'd, that is, the Shadows are 
done with a Pencil, in Indian Ink, or ſome other Liquor: 
And ſometimes the Deſign is colour a, that is, Colours are 
laid on, much like thoſe intended for the Grand Work. 

The Qualities, or Parts required in a Deſign, are Correct. 
neſs, Good Taſte, Elegance, Character, Diverſity, Ex- 

preſſion, and Perſpect ive. | 


_ _ Correftneſs depends en . on the Juſtneſs of 


the Proportions, and a Knowledge of Anatomy. Taſte 
is an Idea, or Manner of Deſigning, which ariſes 
either from the Complexion and natural Diſpoſition, 
or from Education, the Maſters, Studies, Cc. 3 
gives the Figures a Kind of Delicacy, which ſtrikes People 
of Judgment, and a certain Agreeableneſs, which pleaſes 
every body. The Character is what is liar to each 
Thing ; In which there muſt be a Diver fle in as much 
as every Thing has its particular Character, to diſtinguiſh it. 
The Expreſſion is the Repreſentation of an Obje& accord- 
ing to its Character, and the ſeveral Circumſtances it is ſup- 
poſed to be in. The Perſpective is the Repreſentation of 
the Parts of a Painting, or Figure, according to the Situa- 
tion they are in, with reſpect to the Point of Sight. 

The Deſign, or Draught, is a Part of the greateſt Im- 
port, and Extent in Painting. Tis acquired chiefly by Ha- 
bit, 2 3 1 de 2 = leſs Avail here than 
in any of the other Branches of the Art : 
C1air-Obſcure, Expreſſion, &c. N 

T he principal Rules that regard the Deſign, are: That 
Novices accuſtom themſelves to copy good Originals at firſt 
Sight: Not to uſe Squares in drawing; for Fear of ſtint- 
ing and confining their Judgment: J ſtay till they can 
deſign well after the Life dere they begin the Practice of 
Perſpective Rules: In Deſigning after the I ie, to learn to 
adjuſt the Bigneſs of their Figures to the viſual Angle. and 
the Diſtance of the Eye, from the Model or Object : To 
mark out all the Parts of their Deſign, before they begin to 


+ * 
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ſhadow : To make their Contours in great pi 1 
out taking Notice of the little Muſcles, and prog vith 


To make themſelves Maſters of the Rules of p, oats: 
To obſerve every Stroak as to its Perpendicular Yom 
1 


and Diftance ; and particularly fo to compar 


the Parts that meet ber, and traverſe e 5 and oppſe 
qua "TPendicuay 


alwa $ conceiv 


a uall 
Bigneſs of the Subject, or Picture. See Bannern, 


DESIGNING, the Art of Delineating, a 
Appearance of natural Objects, by Lie ON the 
DExs1GN. Py Ke 2 des 

To deſign according to the Rules of M | 
makes 45 Subject of perſpective. See Pantone, wick 
SCENOGRAPHY. | * and 


To 4eſign by the Camera Obſcura, See CaERA Ohſeura. 


A Mechanical Method of Des1Gning Object. 
Provide a ſquare Piece of Glaſs fitted into a Fram 
ABDC, (Tab. p< N Fig. 9.) and waſh, or meer > 
over with Water, wherein a little Gum has been ifolved, 

When *tis well dried again, turn it towards the Obje 
Objects to be-deſign's, ſo as that the Whole there.” 
be ſeen through a Dioptra, or Sight GH, fix'd . 
Then proceed to work; and applying the Eye to the Sight 
with a Pen and Ink draw every Thing on the Glaſs, a You 
ſee it appear thereon. Having finiſh'd the Draught, lay a 
fair, moiſt Paper thereon ; and preſſing it pretty tight down, 
the whole will be transferr'd from the Glaſs to t e Paper 
The Method is very good, eaſy, and exact; and deſeryes 
to be more uſed by Painters, 

DESIGNATION, the Act of marking, or making 2 
Thing known. The Deſignation of ſuch an Eſtate is made 
by the Tenants, Butments, and Boundings. 

Among the Romans there were Deſignations of the Con- 
ſuls, and other Magiſtrates, ſome Time before their 
Election. a 

DESIGNATOR, a Roman Officer, who afligned, and 
mark'd each Perſon his Place, and Rank in publick Ceremo- 
nies: Or, a Maſter of the Ceremonies, Who regulated the 
Seats, March, Order, Cc. | 

There were Deſignators at funeral Solemnities, at the 
Games, Theatres, and Shews, who not only aſſign d every: 
body his Place, but alſo led him to it; as appears from the 
Prologue to the Panuius of Plaut un. ** 

The Word is form'd from the Verb 4eſgnare. 

DESPOT, a Title, or Quality gi ven to the Princes of 
Walachia, Servia, and ſome of the neighbouring Cour- 
tries. 

The Word in its firſt Origin fignifies the ſame with the 
Latin Herus, and the * Maſter. But in Time it un- 
derwent the ſame Fate on Medals, as, among the Latins, (g- 


ſar did with regard to Auguſtus; BASIAETS, anſwering 


to Auguſius; and AESTIOTHS, Deſpores, to Ceſar. Thus 
Nicephorus, having order'd his Son Stauracius to be 
crown'd ; the Son, out of Reſpect, would only take the Name 
AEETMOTHE ; leaving to Bis Father that of BAZ IAETZ. 
For it is to be noted, that it was juſt about the Time that 
the Emperors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin Inſcriptions. This 
Delicacy, however, did not laſt long ; For the following 
Emperors prefer'd the Quality of AEENOTHS to that of 
BASIAETS, particularly Conſtantin, Michael Ducas, N. 
cephorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the Comment, 
and ſome others. In Imitation of the Princes, the Prin- 
ceſſes likewiſe aſſumed the Title of AESTIOINA 
"Twas the Emperor Alexis, ſurnamed the Angel, or 
firſt created the Dignity of Deſpot; and made it the firſt at- 
ter that of Emperor, above that of again, or Sebaſtocrs- 
tor, and Ceſar. The Deſpots were uſually the Emp | 
Sons, or Sons in Law, and their Collegues, or Cope 
in the Empire, as well as their preſumptive Heirs. 11 
Deſpots that were Sons of the Emperors, had more Print 
leges and Authority, than thoſe that were only Sons 1 
Law. Codin, p. 38. deſeribes the Habit, and Nr 
the Deſpot. See the Notes of Fa. Goar on that Aut * 
Under the Succeſſors of Conſtantin the Great, the 1 
Deſpot of Sparta, was given to the Emperor 3 . 
Brother, who had the City of Sparta, or Lacedemon, by 
Way of Apannage, bn 
ESPOT ISM. or DESPOTIC Government, f 


of Government wherein the Prince is abſolute an ” ja 


ry, doing whatever he liſts, without being check d * 


DES 
nel of the Eaſter 
_.. &uch are molt of the FEaſtem 
| wer. Such . Feige nior, Sophi, &c. 

herd of the Ae l the whole Caſe, Skin, 


e 
Head, Feet, Tail, and 
denn flies, or ſtuffed; it looks like 


= 
7 


4591 tative Unguent, & 
ve, de 


EST 


DLTILEMTY, the Order, Diſpoſition, or Chain of ſecond. 
Ne appointed by Providence; and importing, or carry- 


. th it a Neceility of the Event. Sec FArxk. 
10g "cording to many of the Heathen Philoſophers, Deſtiny, 
FM ſecret, and inviſible Power, or Virtue, which with in- 


iſdom, conducts what to us appears irre- 
rchenfible oo Which amounts to what 2 call Goa. 


gular and fortulfbus : | 

i Deſtiny underſtood a certain Concatena- 
1 of ani KS from all Eternity follow each 
— of abſolute Neceſſity; there being no Power able: to 


ir Connexion; which is our Idea of Providence. 


interrupt dee 
IDENCE-. | : 
* Froicłs made even the Gods themſelves ſt ubject to 
the Neceſſity of this Dein. The Truth is, the Sroicks ra- 
ther define what the Word Deſtiny ſhould fignify, than 
TSA TT 
diſtinct Idea is Power to w 
1 They had only a vague, ed Idea of I 
know not what Chimera, or unknown Cauſe, to which they 
referr'd that invariable Diſpoſition, and the eternal Concate- 
nation of all Things. Fo _ Dy _ the — — 
ny can agree to. e Heathen olophers, who ha 
aro [dea thereof, ſuppoſed it to exiſt know- 
ing preciſely what they meant by it. But Men, not darin 
on the one hoy, to 128 to 8 _ —_ 2 
isfortunes that befel them, as they imagined undeſerved- 
0 and on the other Side, not being willing to allow that it 
was their own Fault, form'd this Phantom of Deſtiny, to 
bear the Weight of all the Evil. T homaſſin. | 
DESTIN = A 9 1 
DESTRUCTION, ive en, is the Corruption, or 
Annihilation of ſomethin before Exiſting. A Thing paſſes 
ab E 4d Non-eſſe; dee by Corruption, when nothing 
of the Zubſtance is loſt, but only the Accidents, vis. Diſpo- 
ſition of Parts. See Cok RU TION. 
Or, by 3 when both Subſtance and Acci- 
ents are loſt. See ANNIHILATION. 
, * — 5 a pn an inordinate 
weating; from what Cauſe ſoever. See SWEAT. 
f wy 24 pHg 1 a Vaulter, or Leaper; who 
jumps off one Horſe u another. i 
—. — Sethiaws, Judi oy, ene 2 the Ca- 
valiers, or Horſe- m o ſerved in the Wars, were v 
expert Deſultores; that is, they always carried with thin 
at leaſt two Horſes, and when that they were mounted on 
grew weary, or wanted Breath, they leap'd with great Agi- 
2 3 the 1 what 2 in the * 
Cees and Romans borrow'd the Practice from thoſe 
barbarous Nations; but they only uſed it in their Games, 
Courſes, and funeral Solemnities, and never, that we read 
of, in War. The Deſultores, therefore, were among the 
People of Aſia, and rica, Soldiers; but among the Ro- 
mans, &c. they were no more than Tumblers, and Poſture- 
Maſter, Enffarheus on Homer's Tliad, Lib. V. aſſures us, 
that inſtead of two, they had ſometimes four, or fix Horſes, 
all abreaſt, and would jump from the firſt to the fourth, or 
ſixth which - a 
n was the e of their Art. 
N * in —— are Demi-Lunes, 
orn- and Crown-Works, and even Baſtions, when 
\qparated, or at a Diſtance from the Body of the Place. 
a Painting, the Figures are ſaid to be well Jezach'd, or 
= end, when they fland free, and diſengag'd from each 
g ml are no where confounded together, but ſtand out with 
DEP . Gow 5 1 and * other. 
, a Milit erm, fignifying a certain 
N _ OF Soldiers, taken . a Pester Pech. on Pur- 
mene employ d in the Undertaking of ſome particular 
\D,.012e; as to form a Kind of flying Camp, to relieve 
| Party alread en 41 . P 
alt atthe 81 gag d in Battel, to joyn à ſeparate Army, to 
lege of a Place, or enter into ſome Garriſon, c. 
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Governments, 


thither by 


2 . wy | 
D E Fr * 0 
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on 


a poſſeſſion, or Holdi 


© DETENTION, a 
of the like, from ſome other Claimant. - 
The Word is chiefly uſed in an ill Senſe, for an unjuſt 
Holding, Sc. The Canons condemn a Perſon who has in- 
truded into a Benefice, to make Reſtitution of all the Fruits 
thereof, during the Time of his unjuſt Derention. See Bx- 
NEFICE. * . „ 
DETERIORATION, an Act whereby a Thing is ren- 
dred worſe. bay O14 410 
When the Dererioration of a Commodity, ſeiz d by an Of- 
ficer, ariſes from the Fault of the K „he is anſwerable 
for the ſame, 125 Frideric Mayer, Profeſſor at Leipſic, 
inted a Treatiſè of Deterioration, in the Year 1695. un- 
er the Title of, Tractatus de Deterioratione. | 
DETERGENT, in Medicine, is applied to Remedies 
that cleanſe, mundify, and carry off viſcid, and glutinous 
Humours adhering to Bodies... | | 
The Plant, call'd Harts-Horn, deterges, and conſolidates 
Wounds; Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the 
Gravel and Stone; It alſo 4ererges, and expels Poyſon. 
Detergents are not only ſoftening, and adhefive, but alſo, 
by a peculiar Activity, or Difpoſition to Motion, } oat with 
a ſuitable Configuration of Parts, are apt to abrade, and car- 
2, along with them ſuch Particles as they lay hold on in their 
aſſage. All Medicines of this Intention are ſuppoſcd to 
cleanſe, and heal, that is, incarnate, or fill up with new 
Fleſh all Ulcerations, and Foulneſſes, occafioned thereby, 
whether internal, or external, 5 | : 
To do this, in all internal Caſcs eſpecially; the Medicine 
muſt be * — to maintain its primary Properties, until it 
arrives at the Place of Action, there it docs what entitles 
it to the Appellation of a Derergent, and a Yulnerary, firit 
by irs adhefive Quality, which conſiſts in the comparative 


of an Heritage, 


eneſs of Surface, and Flexibility of its component Parts: 
For by this it = readily falls into Contact with, and adheres 
to the Slough of ulcerous Exudations, which by their looſe 


Situations are eafily carried along with the Medicine, and 


when ſuch Matter is ſo carried away, which is the cleanſing, 


and 4ezerging Part, what was i ental in this Office, 
will afterwards ſtick to, and adhere with the cutaneous Fila- 
ments, until by their Addition, and the Protruſion of proper 
Nouriſhment ab interno to the ſame Place, the Waſte is 
made up, that is, the Ulcer is healed, 

After the ſame Manner is the Operation of ſuch Subſtan- 
ces to be accounted for in external Application. By the 
Warmth of their Parts they rarify, by their adhefive 
Quality, they joyn with, and take off along with them, in 
every dreſſing, what is thrown upon the Place to which 
they are applied, until a more convenient Matter is brought 
e circulating Juices, which it aſſiſts in adhering 
to, and incarnating the eroded Cavities, Only this may be 
taken Notice of, that internally, whatſoever of this Kind 
is mixed with the Animal Fluids, by the known Laws of 
Circulation, they will be firſt ſeparated, and left behind. 
For all thoſe Parts, which are ſpecifically heavieſt, will 
move neareſt the Axis of the Canals, — their Moments 
are the greateſt, and will carry them as near as can be in 
ſtreight Lines; but the lighter Parts will always be joſtled 
in the Sides, where they ſooneſt meet with Outlets to get 
quite off, or are ſtruck into ſuch Cavities, we are here ſpeak- 
ing of, in which they adhere, and make Part of the Subſtance. 

his is underſtood of the milder Degree of Detergents; 
and it is eaſy to conceive from hence, how an Increaſe of 
thoſe Qualities of Activity and Adhefion conjointly, may 
make a Medicine ariſe to the greateſt Efficacy in this re- 
ſpect. And it is upon this Foot, that all thoſe Medicines 
operate, which are given to cleanſe Obſtructions, or Foul- 
neſſes in any of the Viſcera, or Paſſages 3 and which may 
be increaſed in Efficacy ſo far, as to fetch off even the Mem- 
branes, and Capillary.Veſſels. 

DETERMINATE, or DETERMINED Problem, in 
Geometry, is that which has but one, or at leaſt but a cer- 


tain, definite Number of Solutions; in Contra-diſtinftionto an 


Trdeterminate Problem, which admits of infinite Solutions. 
Such, e. gr. is the Problem, To deſcribe an Tſoſceles Tri- 
angle on a given Line, whoſe Angles at the Baſe ” ag 
be double that at the Lertix: which has only one Solu- 
tion; as that which follows has two, viz. To find an Iſoſ- 
celes Triangle, whoſe Area and Perimeter are given. 
See PROBLEM. 
A Determinate Problem may either be Simple, or Li- 
near, Plane, Solid, or Surſolid. See PLANE, Sorip, c. 
DETERMINATION, in Phyficks, the Diſpoſition, or 
Tendency of a Body towards one Way, rather than another. 
Heavy Bodies have a Determination towards their 
Centre. See CENTRE. | 
DETERMINATION of Motion. See Morton. 
Dz TERMINATION, in 2 the Action whereby 
a Cauſe is limited, or reſtrained to act, or not act, this, 
or that, and in this, or that Manner. : 
Hence, we ſay, by a Determination, an Agent indifferent 


to ſeveral Things, is in ſome Meaſure actuated. 
1* This, 


, ws ” * — 1 


— 
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— 
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tion of expe 
out of Bodies, and leaving behind the fix'd, and internal 


Cauſe, in which Caſe the Dererminarion is call'd Ffﬀettive ; 


as when an Artiſt Jerermines an Inſtrument to_a certain 


Action: Or from the Form, as that deter mines the Indit- 
ferency of the Matter; And thus our Senſes are ſaid to be 
Determinations, to have Ideas upon the Preſence of exter- 


nal Objects. 


A Determination to be pleas'd with certain Forms, 


or Ideas, à late excellent Author calls, an Internal 


Senſe; and a Determination to be pleas d with virtuous 


Actions, Characters, Manners, Sc. a Mora? Senſe Or, 


the Determination is from the Matter, or Subject that 
And thus, the Heating of Eire 


receives the Action; 
upon Clay determines it to harden, upon Wax to ſof⸗ 
ten, Ec. Or it is from the Object; as when we ſay, Co- 
lour determines the Viſtue Power : Or laſtly, it is from the 
End ; as the End determines the Deſire. | 
Determination is either Moral, or Phyſicak: A Moral 
Determination is that proceeding from a Cauſe, which o 
rates Morally, i. e. by Commanding, Perſuading, or Advi- 
ſing ſome Effect. Phyſical Determination, is an Act where- 
by God excites, and applies a ſecond Cauſe to act antece- 
dently to all Operation of the Creature. Such a Deter mi- 
nation, the Thomiſts and Dominicans maintain neceſſary. 
to all, and ſingular Action of every Creature. The 7eſturs, 
on the contrary, deny that God thus determines even ſe- 
cond Cauſes ; and hold, that God has no Influence on the 
ſecond Cauſes, but only with the ſecond Cauſe on the Action. 
And thus they exclude a Phyſicat Determination both 
from natural Cauſes, as ſuppoſing them already deter mind 
by Nature to act; ſo that there needs no other external De- 
termination from God to the ſeveral Actions; and from 
free Cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch a Preaerermmnarion contrary 
to our Natural Terry: See Cavss, Trnomsrs, Cc. 
DETERSIVE, in Medicine, the ſame with Detergent: 
Sce DETERGENT, 13648312 
A Clyſter is a dererſive Medicine, which cleanſes the 
lower Venter. Dererſive Unguents are uſually call'd Mon- 
dificatives. See MONDIFICATIVE. | 21 1 
The Leaves, and Summets of the Straw-berry are 4eter- 


ſive, and aſtringent. | 4 
DETINET, in Law. Sce DEBITo, and DBE and 


Solet. * . | 

- DETINUE, a Writ that lies againſt a Man, who having 
Goods or Chattels deli ver'd to keep, refuſes to re-deliver 
them: anſwering, in great Meaſure, to the Actio Depoſiti 
of the Civilians. | | 

He takes his Action of Detinue, to recover the Thing de- 
t4in'd, not the Damages ſuſtain'd by the Derinue. 

DETONATION, or Fulmination, in Chymiſtry, the 
Noiſe which Minerals make when they begin to heat in 
Crucibles; by the volatile Parts ruſhing out with Impetuo- 
ſity, and the Humidity eſcaping. 

Detonation is much the ſame with Decrepitation, only 
its Action more forcible, and the Noiſe greater. Thus, Au- 
rum fulminans heated, Cc. goes off with a violent Crack, 
71. e. makes a great Detonation. 

K „ ee takes away the impure, volatile Sulphur from 
odies. 

The Word is form'd of e, and tono, I thunder. 

In the ow ae Senſe, Detonation is the AR, or Opera- 

ling the impure, volatile, and ſulphureous Parts 


Parts. It is perform'd by mcans of Salt-petre, c. 
DETRANCHEE, among the French Heralds, ſignifies 
a Line bend-wiſe, which does not come from the very Angle, 
but either from ſome Part of the upper Edge, and thence tall- 
ing a-thwart, or Diagonally; or from Part of the Dexter-Side. 
They ſay, Tranchee, Detranchee, and Retranchee, to 
denote, that there are two Diagonal Lines, making two 
Partitions in the Eſcutcheon, and coming from the Angles, 
and a third from ſome of the other Parts abovementioned. 
DEVASTAVERUNT' Bona Teſtatoris, a Writ lying 
againſt Exccutors, for paſſing Legacies, and Debts, without 
Specialties, to the Prejudice of the Creditors that have Spe- 
cialtics before the Nebts on the ſaid Specialties are due. In 
which Caſe the Executors are as liable to Actions, as if they 
had notoriouſly waſted the Goods of the Teſtator, or con- 
verted them to their own Uſe z and are compellable to pay 
ſuch Debts by Specialty out of their own Goods. 
DEVENERUNT, a Writ anciently directed to the Eſ- 
cheator, after the Death of a Tenant of the King holding 
in Capite; And that, of his Son, and Heir, within Age, 
and in the King's Cuſtody ; commanding the Eſcheator to 
enquire, upon the Oaths of good and lawful Men, what 
Lands and 'Tenements, by the Death of the Tenant, come 
to the King, | ; 
DEVIATION, in the old Aſtronomy, a Motion of the 
Deterent, or Excentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes 
trom the Ecliptic. Sce DETERENTr. 
The greateſt Deviation of Mercury is 16 Minutes ; that 


of Venus only ten. See ExcENTRICITx. 


\ ; 5 | , \ | | ; : | * 1 
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This, ſay the School- men, proceeds either from an Efficient 


| Ae 

DEVIL, Diabolus, an evil Angel 3 1 
leſtialsS cat down Bu Ha A 2d One, of tha 
N bee R Bok Pr etepding 
We find no mention of the Devil in the cn 
but 2 Satan, See SATAN. 2 1 odr men 

Nor do we meet with the Word Dori: 

Authors, in the Signification attach d 1 la Metten 
that is, as a Oreature revolted from God; che Arten, 


ſed; and 1 Mankind. Thus, th 
lieved bo and an e 


The Relations we have of the Religion of the A 


aſſure us of ſome idolatrous Nations, who worſftz "tn, 
; ne 1 uſt not here be tal. the dy. 
Scripture Senſe: Thoſe People have an Idea of den in the 
teral Independent Beings, one whereof is good. a Fey Cola. 
evil. And they place the Earth under the Guid 4 
Direction of the evil Being; which our Author, ud, ud 
J. dee 
Thè Word is farm'd from the Latin Diaboli 
comes from the Greek AidConcs, Accuſer, or (; ral | 
The Zrhiopians paint the Devil white, to be el. , 
the Europeans, who repreſent him black. Zu! 'y 1 
DEVISE, in Heraldry, a Name common to F 
* r Characters, Rebus's, Motto's, Sentence Yureg, 
verbs, Cc. which, by Alluſion to the Names ofPerſ hs 
Families, denote their Nobility, or Qualities. See Cr 
CHARACTER, BAR, Morro, Proves, Run 6. 
- Dewiſe, in this Senſe, is of a much older Standino — 
Heraldry it ſelf; being that which gave the firſt Ri ge 
mories : . Thus, the Eagle was the Deviſe of the | ws 
Empire: Fhus SPQR was the Deviſe of the 3 
People; and ſtill continues to be what — call the Eſa 
cheon of the City of Rome. See Arms. 1 
The firſt Deviſes' were ſimple Letters diſtributed on t 
Borders of the Liveries, Houfings, and Banners, and : 
6 —.— REG 'Thus 75 K. was the Devi ofthe 
rench Kings of the Name of Charles ‚ 
Charles IX.” P FORT REN 
ere were alſo Deviſes by Rebus's, Equivocals, r 41. 
luſions, both to Names, 1 1 Tha "rape 
took for their Deviſe an A in an O, to ſignifie each in ji; 
Turn. And the Houſe of Serecai, In Virtute & Hmm 
Seneſces. Some that had Towers in their Arms, Turris ms 
Deus, &c. See REBvs. | 4 
There are alſo Enigmatical Deviſes: As that of the 
Golden Fleece, with Autre n'aurai; Intimating that Philip 
the Good, who inſtituted that Order, renounce every other 
Woman, but 1/abe//a of Portugal, whom he then maricd, 
Sec EniGMA. 3 | 
Deviſes ſometimes contain entire Proverbs ; As that cf 
Ceſar Borgia, aut Ceſar aut Nihil. See Provens, © 
he Word Deviſe is form'd from the Latin 4ividere, and 
was applied to the Things juſt mentioned, as well as thb 
hereafter mentioned, by reaſon they ſerved to divide, ſe 
parate, and diſtinguiſh Perſons, Parties, Sc. Fa. Aber. 
trier obſerves, that there as many different Kinds of Ze. 
viſes, as there are different Manners of diſtinguiſhing one 
another, or as there are ſimple Figures, or Words, capable 
of expreſſing Qualities, Offices, Virtues, Actions Ec. d 
Perſons, and ot notifying, or diſtinguiſhing them from others 
Dx vis, is now taken in a more reſtrain'd Senſe, forin 
Emblem; or a Repreſentation of ſome natural Body, vic 
a Motto, or Sentence applicd in a figurative Senſe to the 
Advantage of ſome Perſon, Sce EmBLEm. 
In this Senſe, the Figure, or Image, is call'd the Bac, 
and the Motto the Soul of the Deviſe. | 
A Deviſe is a Sort of Metaphor, repreſenting one Objedi 
by another wherewith it has ſome Reſemblance. 80 that 
a Deviſe is only true, when it contains a Metaphorical Sim: 
litude, and may it ſelf be reduced into a Compariſon. Lai 
ly, it is a Metaphor painted, and viſible, and that firks 
the Eye. All theſe Circumſtances are required toa Heitz 
and without them, a Figure only makes a Hierogh hi, 
and the Word, only a Diction, or Sentence. See AL 
s1oN, METAPHOR, HitRoGLYPHIC, SIMILE, Oc. c 
Fa. Bouhours gives a clean and accurate Explicatio © 
the Word Deviſe, in an Extract inſerted in the Journal i 
Trevoux. A Deviſe, ſays he, is a Compoſition, or ako 
blage of Figures drawn from Nature and Art, c ** 
Body; and of a few Words adapted to the Figure, anda k 
the So. Such a Compound, adds he, we make uſe o 10 
denote our Thought, or Intention by Compariſon ; wy 
Eſſence of the Zeviſe conſiſts in a Compariſon taken f, 
Nature, or Art, and founded on a Metaphor. This he! / 
ſtrates in the following Inſtance : A young ee . 
great Courage, and Ambition, bore for his: viſe, u.: 
laſt Carrouſſel at the Court of France, a Rocket mount: Fe 
the Air, with this [ra/iazz Motto, Poco aur. ery 
minalzi, I would laſt little, provided 1 might ey . 
which ſcems to hold forth the following Diſcourſe: * 


which 


* 


ben eit Pitch; cho it ly. endures alittle 
he Rocket ne ape þ me to * provided 
while; 10 and Eminence: which is a juſt Compa- 

ain o ? V 
ok Vee on 8% to define 1 is a painted 


father, an Enigma inverted : For, whereas 
an FE 


Menkbe fepreſent Nature, or Art, by the Events of Hiſtory, 


nigm of Fables; a 'Deviſe is a Repreſentation: 
11 3 b . or artificial es. Thus, 
Chara 6 ö | 
to expreſs Ap s as it is, has more Virtue than Luſtre, 
which beer pa ee the Senſe of the Painting to 
And Ne the Caſtilliam Motto is added, Mas virtud 
this $190) The perſonal Merit of Hs Queen of Scots, 
Las. ſented b theſe Words, Mon 
77 15 de ma Contonne. And the Talent of an Apo- 
re EY who became all Things to all Men, by a Look-: 
dolce 15 with thoſe Words of St. Paul, Omnibus Omnia. 
ing: e are uſed on Coins, Counters, Seals, Shields, Tri- 
Deli cches, Artificial Fire- Worke, and other Solemni- 
un Pu hey are a Sort of Images, very pertinently, and art- 
nag repréſenting the Enterprizes, Intrigues of War, 
Love Piech, Study, Fortune Se. in thi F 
he French have diſtingufſh'd themſelves in this Way, 

; 5 fince the TR of Cardinal Mazarin, who had a 
way hen: have reduced the Making of Deviſes into 
Art, and laid down the Laws, and Rules thereof. Some 
7 the ptincipal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous, 
9 ravagant in the pt. wail; nothing contrary to the Na- 
die of Things, or to the common Opinion of Mankind. 


Ae real, and not on Hazard, or Imagination; ex- 


N the Authority of the Poets have made paſs for 


viſes ; as this would be to compare a Man with himſelf, 


: ere be a Sort of Unity in the Fi that make 

N ty; We don't mean, this there * g be a fim- 
*. BY 
14 and ud to nA yr 2 — wy 
rincipal Figure, whereon all the epen 

INS Figures there are in the Body of the Deviſe, 
ard the leſs they are confuſed, the more perfect and elegant 
ihe Deviſe. 5. The Motto, which is to animate the Fi- 

ure, muſt agree ſo accurately thereto, as that it could not 
os: for any other. 6. Nothing to be named that appears 
to the Eye, and which the bare Inſpection may make 
known. 7. The Motto not to have a compleat Senſe of it ſelf; 
for being to make a Compound with the Figure, it muſt only 
be a Part, and conſequently muſt not fi A the whole, If 
the Words alone have a compleat Signification, you have a 
full, and diſtint Notion independently of the Figure; 
whereas the Signification ſhould reſult from both, 8, The 
ſhorter the Motto, the more beautiful: and a Suſpenſion of 
the Senſe, which leaves ſomewhat to gueſs, is one of the prin- 
cipal Graces of the Deviſe. Laſtly, it is accounted a Ha 
pineſs, where the Words of a Poet are applied in a Senke 
which he never dream'd of, and yet ſo pertinently, that it 
ſhould ſeem they had been intended for the ſame. 

DEVISE, or DIVISE, in common Law, the Act where- 
by a Teſtator gives, or bequeaths his Lands, or Goods, by 
his laſt Will in Writing : He who makes the Deviſe being 
call d the Deviſor, * he, to whom it is made, the Deviſee. 

The Words of a Will, the Law interprets in a larger, and 
more favourable Senſe, than thoſe of a Dee: For if Land 
be deviſed to a Man to have to him for ever, or to have to 
him, and his Aſſigns; In thoſe Caſes the Deviſee ſhall have 
a Fee ſimple. Yet if given in the ſame Manner by Feoffment, 
he has but an Eſtate for Life. So, if one deviſe Land to an 
Infant in his Mother's Belly; it is a good and valid De- 
vſe ; tho tis otherwiſe by Feoffment, Grant, or Gift: for 
in thoſe Caſes there ought to be one of Ability, to receive 
preſently, otherwiſe it is void. See WIL, and Dzxp. 

DEUNX, a Diviſion of the Roman Libra, or Pound ; 
containing 1x Ounces 3 or eleven Twelfths of any Thing. 
See As, and LI BRA. | : 

DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by Right of Devo- 

en. See DEvoLUTION. a 
| duch a Right is devolved to the Crown. Such a Succeſ- 
2 20 N.... by the Death of N.... 
7 he Word is alſo uſed for a Right acquired by a Superior 
| conterring a Benefice, when the nferior, and Ordinary Col- 
11 neglected to confer, or has conferr'd it on an un- 
1 ined Perſon. © If a Patron neglects to preſent to a Bene- 
Bil I onthe, the tion devolves upon the 
2 m thence to the Primate. 
oe De LUTION, 5 Right acquired by Succeſſion, from 
evolution in general, is an Impediment provided b 
* Cuſtoms of ſeveral N ations, handy the Husband who 
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furvives his Wiſe; or the Wife ſurviving her Husband, is prd- 
hibited to alienate. the real, and immoveable Effects of the 
deceaſed, and obliged to preſerve them for the Children 
iflued from that Marriage. S that they ſucceed thereto in 
Excluſion of thoſe: born of a {ſecond Marriage. Vogt 
DEVOTION, a fincere, ardent Worſhip of God. 
© Monſt. Ftirien defines Devotion a Softening, and Yield- 
ing of Heart, with an inward Confolation, which the Soul of 
the Faithful feels in the Exerciſes of Piety. 3 A 
Under the Name of Devot ions, are uſually underſtood cer- 
tain Religious Practices, which a Perſon makes it a Law with 
him to diſcharge regularly; and with Reaſon; this Exacti- 
tude be founded on ſolid Piety ; otherwiſe tis Vanity, or 
Superſtition.” en 240 
Among the Romans, Devotion was a Sort of Sactifice, 
or Ceremony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the 
Service of ſome Perſon. The Ancients had a Notion, that 
the Life of one might be redeem'd by the Death of another: 
And hence were thoſe Devotions ſo frequent for the Lives 
of the Emperors. See Vora. 1 
The Devotion of Decius, who, after 4evoting himſelf to 
his Country, threw himſelf into the Hands of his Enemies, 
and was kill'd, is ſaid to have gain'd the Romans the Vie- 


tory. 
| But Devotion to any particular Perſon was not knowh till 
Auguſtus. The Day after the Title Auguſits had been 
given Octavius; Pacuvius, a Tribune of the People, began 
to ſay, he would devote, and conſecrate himſelf to him, as 
was practiſed among the barbarous Nations, to obey him 
even at the Expence-of Life, if he were commanded. His 
Example was.immediately followed by all the reſt ; and it 
came at length to be eſtabliſh'd into a Cuſtom, never to go 
to ſalute the Emperor, without declaring they were devote 
to him. - Auguſtus, tho' ſeeming to oppoſe this vile and 
infamous Flattery, yet rewarded the Author. 
"DEVOURING, in Heraldry. When Fiſhes are born in an 
Eſcutcheon in a feeding Poſture, the Heralds denominate 
it by 4evouring; by reaſon Fiſhes ſwallow all their Food 
whole. See Fisnzs. 
-» DEUTERONONICAL, in the School- Theology; a 
Term applied to certain Books of Holy Scripture, which 
were added to the Canon after the reſt ; either by reaſon 
they were not wrote till after the Compilation of the Canon, 
or by reaſon of ſome Diſpute as to their Canonicity. See 
CANON. | 
The Jews, tis certain, acknowledge ſeveral Books in their 
Canon, which were put there later than the reſt. They 
ſay, that under Eſaras, a great Aſſembly of their Doctors, 
which they call by Way of Eminence, the Great Synagogue, 
made the Collection ot the Sacred Books, which we now 
have in the Old Hebrew Teſtament. And they agree, that 
they put Books therein which had not been ſo before the Ha- 
byloniſh N ſuch are thoſe of Daniel, Ezekiel, 
Haggai, &c. thoſe of Eſaras, and Nebemia. | 
nd the Church has fince added others to the Canon, 
that were not, nor could not be in the Canon of the Jews; 
by reaſon ſome of them were not compoſed till after. Such 
is the Book of Eccleſiaſticus; with ſeveral of the Apocry- 


phat Books, admitted by the wry oo as the Macchabees, 


Wiſdom, &c. Others were added {till later; by reaſon their 
Canonicity had not been yet examin'd: And till ſuch Exa- 
men, and Judgment they might beſet a- ſide at Pleaſure, 
But fince ſhe has pronounced as to the Canonicity of theſe: 
Books, there is no more room now to doubt of them, than 
there was for the Jews to doubt of thoſe of the Canon of E 
Aras. And the Deuterononical Books are as Canonical, as 
the Proto-canonical. 'The only Difference between them 
conſiſting in this, that the Canonicity of the one was not ge- 
nerally known, examin'd, and ſettled ſo ſoon as that of the 


others. 


The Deuterononical Books in our Canon, are the Book 


of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the ſeven laſt Chap- 


ters thereof. The Epiſtle to the Hebrews; that of James; 


and that of Zude; the ſecond of St. Peter; the ſecond, 


and third of St. ohn; and the Revelation. The Deute- 
rononical Parts of Books, are, in Daniel, the Hymn of the 
three Children; the Prayer of Azariah ; the Hiſtories of 
Suſannah, of Bel, and the Dragon; the laſt Chapter of 
St. Mark ; the bloody Sweat, and the Appearance of the 
Angel, related in St. Luke Chapter XXII; and the Hiſtory 
of the adulterous Woman in St. oh, Chapter VIII. 

The Word is Greek, being compounded of dedrepes, Se- 


cond, and Xavovines, Canonical. 

DEUTERONOMY, one of the Sacred Books of the Old 
Teſtament ; being the laſt of thoſe wrote by Moſes. See 
PENTATEVUCRH. 

It does not appear, that Moſes made any Divifion of 
what he wrote into Books ; or that he gave different 
Names and Titles to the different Parts of his Work; nor 
do the Jews, even at this Day, diſtinguiſh them in the Co- 
pies they uſe in the Synagogues 3 but write them all run- 


ning as one ſingle Work, without any other Diſtinction be- 


ſide 


SOARES, ell 
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7 
ade that of little and great Peraſches. ue, in 
other Copies, uſed by Erase perſons, they are divided into 


but the firſt Word where with eac 
as we do in quoting a Deeree, or Chapter 


Law. | 1 | 
Thus, the firſt Part of Moſes's Work they call NN 
with that Diction. 'The- ſe- 
cond. they call VM AYNY Ye Hlleh Srbemot: The 


Bereſchit, becauſe beginning 


third, 857 fa ; The fourth, MY Vajiedab- 


ber : and the fifth, 
which is one of the firſt Words thereof. This Cuſtom is 


very ancient among the Rabbins, as = = from, the awe 
9 #0 2 


cient Commentaries on thoſe Books, e 
Pereſchit Rabba, Nu Maw TR2IR1 Veelleb Schemot 
Rabba, &c. and from the Prologus Galeatus of St. Ferom: 

It was the Greeks, when they firſt tranſlated the Law, 
that gave the five Parts, into which it was divided, the 
Names of Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Det- 
teronomy. Accordingly the Names are Greet; excepting 
that of Leviticus, which is Hebrew. And they expreſs what 
3s contain'd in thoſe Books, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable 


Things contain'd therein z which is the Greek Manner of 


giving Titles. 

The Book of Deuteronomy was ſocall'd, becauſe this laſt 
Part of the Work of _ comprehends' the Repetition, or 
Recapitulation, which that Legiſlator made to the JFae/7es 
before his Death, of the Law he had before deliver'd them 
at length. And hence Denteronomy is ſtill call'd by the 
Rabbins iwd Miſchneh, Repetition, FY MIWn Re- 
petition of the Law; ſecond Law. They likewiſe call it 


71121) WD the Books of Reprimanas, on Account of 


the XX VIIIth Chapter, which is full of Bleflings promiſed 


to ſuch as keep the Law; and of Curſes threaten d ſuch as 


tranſgreſs it. | | | 

Denteronomy was wrote the fortieth Year after the 
Delivery from Zgypr, in the Country of the Moabizes 
beycnd 7ordan: Moſes being then in the 120th Year 
of his Age. It contains in Febrew eleven Paraſches, tho” 
only Ten in the Edition of the Rabbins at Venice; XX 
Chapters, and 955 Verſes. In the Greek and Latin Ver- 
fions it contains XX XIV Chapters. The laſt is not of Mſo- 
ſes. Some ſay it was added by Zoſbua immediately after 


five Parts, as among us; But they gre them no other Name, rn, that it abounds' in Dews 


1 : much 
of the Canon- 


512717 N EHeb haddebarim; 


6 DEX 


"Tis true, in the 


through the ſmall Expente thereof in the Wi 
Froſt, than at other Times, Hence, what > Gly 
| u des of 
4 z. "ou 50 Air 3 being 3 to — 
apours in the Day- time, they never „ *Mitinat 
and %> 44 they have no Rain; Bat we E . 
mates where the Days are exceſſive hot, the Ni In ad 
markably cold; S0 that the Vapours raiſed after ang 
are readily condenſed into Demi. Or, perha er due, 
—— oY 3 is 2 1 Effect, than the gd 
ity of Dews. For a deal of Vapour bei eh 
the great Heat of the Earth, and the Stock of Fes ak «by 
it in the Day-time, the Influx of ſuch a Quanti pent on 
Moiſture muſt greatly chill the Air. | e ofcald 

May-Dzw whitens Linen, and Wax; The 
tumn is converted into a white Froſt. Out of 
fied by the Sun, ariſe divers Inſects, which change f . 
out of one Species into another: what remains is Sn ban 
into a ſine, white Salt, with Angles like thoſe of Sat, ate 
after a Number of Evaporations, Calcinationg, rar] ons 
"There is « Spice drawn fra 3 0 
; ere is a Spirit wn Ma -Dew, w ich t; 
derful Virtues — to it. The Mentog of bares 
and preparing it, is preſcribed by Hanneman, Phyfi clin © 
Kiel. Tis to be gather'd in clean linen Cloths fy 
to the Sun in cloſe Vials; then diſtill d, and the $:.. 
thrown upon the Caput Mortuum; this is to be re My 
till the Earth unite with the Spirit and become "ary | 
which happend about the 7th, or 8th Cohobation, or Pig? 
lation. By ſuch means you gain a very red, odorifergy, 
Spirit. Stolterfolth, a Phyfician of Lubec, thinks 11; 
Dew may be gather'd in Glaſs-Plates, eſpecially in ff 
Weather, and before Sun-riſe. And Ermuller is of t 
ſame Sentiment. It might likewiſe be gather'd with 2Gli 
Funnel, expoſed to the Air, having a crooked Neck to brio 
the Dew into a Vial in a Chamber. See Philoſ. Tranſif? 
1665. May. Hoffmann, and others. *Tis apparently from 
the Preparation of this Dew, that the Brothers of the Naß- 
Croſs took their Denomination. See Ros xckuciAxs. 

In the Philoſoph.Tranſaſt. we have an Account of avery 
extraordinary Kind of Dew. For a good Part of the Win. 
ter 1695, ſays the Biſhop of Cloyne, there fell in many 
Parts of the Provinces of Munſter, and Leimſter; a Kind of 


Aoſes's Death; which is the moſt probable Opinion. Others thick Dew, which the Country-People call d Buter, from 
will have it added by Fſaras. | its Confiſtency and Colour; being ſoft, clammy, and of a 
The Word isGreek, compounded of Jed vspes, Second, and dark yellow. It fell always in the Night, and chiefly in lo 
„bu, Law mooriſh Places, on the Top of the Graſs, and oft on the 
DEW, Ros, a thin, light, inſenfible Miſt, or Rain, fall. Thatch of Cabbins. "Twas ſeldom obſerv d in the ſame * 
ing while the Sun is below the Horizon. Place twice. It commonly lay on the Earth a fortnight 
aturaliſts uſually rank Des among the Number of without changing Colour, but then died, and turn'd black. 
Meteors of the watery Kind. Some define it a Vapour li- It fell in Lumps; and had a ſtrong Smell like that of 
quified, and let fall in Drops. Others a Vapour having a Graves. Mr. R. Vans, in the ſame 7 ranſafions, gives an 
1 Account of the like at the ſame Time, in Limeric, and Tip-- 


like Relation to Froſt, as Rain has to Snow, Ec. Among . . 
the Piſſertations of Monſr. Huer is a Letter, to ſhew that Ferary; adding, that if one rubb'd it with the Hand, it 
melted ; but laying it by the Fire, it dried, and grew hard, 


Der does not fall, but riſes. 
DEX TANS, in Antiquity. See As. 


To us, Dew appears only to differ from Rain as 
more, and leſs, Its Origin, and Matter, no doubt, is DEXTER, in Heraldry, is applied to the Right Side, a 


from the Vapour, and Exhalation of the Earth and Siniſter is to the Let. See Escurchzox. 

Water, rais'd, as ſhewn under the Article VA PouR. DEX TER-Poiur. See Pol xr. 

The thin Veſiculæ, whereof Vapours conſiſt, being once le- DExXTER-Baſe is the right Side of the Baſe. See Basr. 
tach d from their Bodies, we al know, keep riſing in the DEX TER-Cxief, the Anglo on the r ight Hand of the 
Atmoſphere, till they arrive at ſuch a Stage of the Air, as Chief. See CnIEr. 

is of the ſame ſpecific Gravity with themſelves: Then their The Word is pure Latin, ſignifying Right-hand; whence 
Riſe is ſtopp'd. Now, as tis the Warmth, or Fire, that, the Word Dexterity for Addreſs, and Ability in the per 


_ .dilating the Parts of Water, forms the Yeſicule ſpecifically forming of any Thing. 
lighter than Air, and capable of aſcending therein; 8&& —DEXTROCHERE, or DESTROCHERE, in Heral- 


when that Heat declines, or is loſt, 755 the Approach, or dry, is applied to the right Arm, which is r in 2 


Contiguity of any colder Body, the Veſiculæ condenſe, be- Shield, ſometimes naked, ſometimes cloath'd, or adorn'l 
come heavier, and deſcend. In the ay-time, therefore, with a Bracelet, and ſometimes arm'd, or holding ſome 
the Sun warming the Atmoſphere by a continual Influx of Moveable, or Member uſed in the Arms. 

his Rays, the Vapours once rais'd, continue their Progreſs, 


as meeting with nothing to increaſe their Gravity, till ſuch f 
Time as they are got far out of the Reach of the reflected which fignifies a Bracelet wore on the right Wriſt, mer. 
Warmth of the Earth, in the middle Region of the Atmo- tion'd in the Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the 
ſphere. Here condenſing, they form Clouds, from which Life of the Emperor Maximus. 1 
ariſe Rain, as ſhewn under Coups, and RAIN. DIA, the Beginning of divers Terms in Medicine, Chr 
But when the Sun is below the Horizon, the Caſe is ſome- rurgery, Pharmacy, Oc. | 8 
what different For the Atmoſphere then cooling, the Va- Where theſe three Letters begin the Name of a Re- 
pours rais'd by the Warmth of the Earth, and of the Rays medy, Unguent, Plaſter, Cataplaſm, Oc. they ſigniß 
of the Sun, lodg d therein the preceeding Day, begin to con- Compoſition, and Mixrure 5; as in Diaplaſm, Diacty 
denſe a-pace, as ſoon as they are got out of the Air, ſpend- Jon, &c. - 
ing their Stock of Fire and Heat on the cold, moiſt Air they 
pr through. Their Aſcent, therefore, becomes ſhort ; and other Arts, and even in common Uſe; As, Diamerer, D f 
y that Time they are got a few Fathoms high, being ex- /0gue, &c. on all which Occaſions, D 1 
hauſted of their Fire, and reſtor'd to the natural Nimenfions, Parable Particle, or Prepoſition, is borrowed from the 7 
and Gravity of their conſtituent Water; they precipitate, Jud, ex, or cum; which begins the ſame Words in 
and fall back again in little Spherules, or Drops, as hewn Greek. | a 
of Rain. Lbs Indeed we have Words wherein Dia is no Prepoſition A 
2 theſe Principles the other Phœnomena of Dews are rowed from a foreign Language, tho! tis poſſible, the Wor 
cany accounted for. Hence, e. gr. it is, that Dews are themſelves may; as in Diamant, Dial, Diana, &c. 5 
_— copious in the Spring, than in the other Seaſons 3 DIABETES, in Medicine, a haſty, and profuſe E.. f 
there being then a greater Stock of Vapour in Readineſs, tion of the Drink by the Urinary Paſſages; agcomP” ih 


e 8 


| See UBINE u difebarged, is ofually a little alter d from 
* oy hey por pmy and turm d chilous, and 
ut ſometimes not at all. See DRIRk. W h 
milky Via betet ſeems owing to à too great Laxi the 
vr the Arteries of the idneys; or too Fra uanti 
Fibres of the - e Blood, which diflolve the Maſs ot Bl 


6. i 
ſe . Dr. Quincy, the Evident, and moſt com- 
Ta 4 5 der is ih too great Uſe of ſpirituous 
mon Cau herewith the Serum becomes ſo impregnated, 
Laa, tract, and Joyn with the Cruor, or Glo- 


or infipid, - 1 Kind of Diaberes, wherein the Perſon 
r deal more by Urine than he drinks, 
0 than he both eats and drinks. Some 
De ans attribute this exceſſive Quantity of Liquor to the 


e Totes reed 
to Water ; on 


The Word Diabetes is derived from the Greek 9. Kain, 


ro paſt quiet: Hydraulicks, is applied to a Syphon, the 
EE; es whereof arc Macloſed in one another; 
D Glaſs deſcribed by Hero, which runs it ſelf quite 
oth without being inverted, as ſoon as the Water is arri- 
— at the Height of the u per Branch of the Syphon, _ 
DIABOTANUM, in Pharmacy, and Chirurgery, a 
Plaſter, wherewith Wens, &c. are reſolved and diſcuſs'd. 
The Diabotanum is ſoveraign for the Hydatides. 25 
DIABROSIS, in Medicine, a Solution of the Continuity 
of aPart, cauſed by ſharp, corrofive Humors gnawing, and 
devouring the ſame. 1 h 
| The Word is Greek, compounded of qu Per, through, 
Z | 
CAT rr EOS, in Chirurgery, and Pharmacy, a 
Plaſter applied after the Amputation of a Cancer. 
The Emplaſtrum Diacalciteos is compoſed of Oil, Ar- 
ungia, and Chatcitis 3, from the laſt of which Drugs it de- 
e i, or 30 aa! 85 
'DIACARYON, or Dianucum, in Pharmacy. See DIA- 
W hn Ee] Fo es a 
Galen is ſaid to have, prepar'd his Dia canyon with the 
Juice, of Walnuts, mix d Ei as much Honey as ſufficed to 
render it an agreeable Compoſition, | 
The Word is form'd from zapia, Malenut. 0 
DlAcARTAMI, in Pharmacy, an Electuary compoſed 
of Turbit, Manna, Scammony, N Be other Pur- 
gativesz with the Addition of the Medulla, or Seed of the 
Carthamus, which gives it the Denomination. /, See.Can- 
TT NP OATINN 
Diacartami chiefly purges ituita. It is preſcribed in 
Diſeaſes of the Brain; and is ee mix d in Medicines 
along with other Purga tives. 
DIACAUSTIC Curve, or the Cauſtic by Refrattion, is a 
Species of Cauſtic Curves, thus conceiy'd : Imagine an infi- 
nite Number of Rays; as BA, BM, BD, Sc. (Lab. Geom. 
Hg. a;.) iſſuing from the ſame Luminous Point B, to be re- 
Adel from, or to the Perpendicular. MC, in the Curve 
AMD; and ſo, as that CE the Sines of the Angles of Inci- 
dence CME be always to CG, the Sines of the refrated 
Angles CMG, in a given Ratio: Then the Curve-Line, 
which touches all the refracted Rays, is call'd the Dia- 


cauſtic. See Ca us ric. 


empty, 


DIACHYLON, in Pharmacy, a Name given to divers 


Plaſters, on Account of the Mucilages mix'd therein, which 
re viſcid Juices, call'd by the Greeks xvaci z drawn from 
certain Plants. See Mo CILAGE. 's 1 ö RT 

White, or Simple Di AchvTLON, is compounded of com- 
mon Oil, Litharge of Gold, and Mucilages, drawn from the 
Root of the Alt hæa, and the Seeds of Line, and Fenigreck, 
It is . to ſoften, digeſt, ripen, and reſolve. 

The Dracayron, call'd Direatum, has for its Baſis the 


common white Diachylon; with a Pound of which, an Qunce wore 


{Powder of Iris is mix d. This Plaſter digeſts, incides, and 
npens with more Force than the ſimple Diachyiooeen. 

There is alſo the Grgat DiacayrLon, Diachylon mag- 
um, compoſed of * 2 of Gold, Oils of Iris, Camo- 
—_ and Aneth, urpentine, Reſin of the Pine, yellow 
12 and Mucilages; oline, and Fenigreck, with new Figs, 
_ of Damaſcus, lethyacolla, Juices of Iris, Squille, 
fol N This Diachylon ſoftens Schirrus's, and re- 
ry, diſſipates Tumors. 'Tis call'd, the Great, not 
uh on Account of its extraordinary Virtues, but alſo be- 


ee 


of to the Parts thereof; 80 that the Serofity is eaſily 


through the Kidneys ſweet, 


rin. 


I 71 DA 


a 1 e ” — 8 P * 
t Tbirfl, and a Leanneſs of the whole Body, 
gad N, and 8 of the whole Body 


The Diachylon Gummarum, is the grbar Diachytti 
with the Addition of Gum Ammoniac, Galbanum, an 

Sagapenum, diffolv'd with Wine, and boil'd to a Conſiſtence 
of Honey. This Plaſter is the moſt powerful of all for di- 


eſting, ripening, and reſolving. _ 4 
b DIACUDIU in Pharmacy, 4 Medicine prepared from 
Poppies Heads. | es Ns 18 
. There are two Kinds: Simple, and Compound. 
Simple Diacobium, is a Kind of Opiate, made of the 
ror expreſF'd from the Heads of Poppies, both white, and 
lack; and made up with the Sapa, or Sugar. It is * 
bed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous Humours, to appeaſe Coughs, and 
toprovokeSleep. This Preparation was of great Uſe among 
the Ancients; but is now laid a-fide, fince it has been found; 
that the Syrup of white Poppies, which is what we now 
call Diacodium, produces the ſame Effect. * 
Compoumd Diacovibm is made of the ſimple, with the 
Addition of the Troches of Ramich, Hypociſtis, Myrrh 
Saffron, and Balauſtes. It is good to ſtop, and ſoften Ca- 
tarrhs, Hemorrhoids, and Fluxes of the Belly, | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Jud, per, and ad- 
Sta, Poppies Head, | * 
DIACONESSE, and DIACONATE. See DA cox; 
and DA coxxRx. | ; | 
 DIACOMI, in Antiquity, was the Name of a Faction at 
. * | 
That City, weread, was divided into two Parties : The 
one Fayourers of an Oligarchy, who would only have a few 
Perſons employ'd in the Government. The bther conſiſted 
of ſuch as were for a Democratical, or Popular Government, 


wherein the whole People ſhould have a Share. The firſt 


were call'd Diaconi, and the latter Pediaci; the latter in- 
habiting the. lower, and the former the upper Quarter, or 
Part the Cy: FE a 4 

The Laws of Solon imported, that Piſſiſtratus ſhould be 
Chief of the Diaconi. Tho' the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's 
Comedy, the Waſps, affirms, that Pandion diſtributed the 
Quarter of the Diaconi among his Sons, and put Lycus at 


their Head. 


DIACONICON, Sacriſty, a Place about the ancient 
Churches, where the ſacred Veſtments, with the Veſſels, 
and other Ornatnents of the Altar were preſerv d. 

The firſt Council of Zaogices, in the 21 Canon, forbids the 
Prieſts living in the Diaconicon, iy 76 n, ; or touch- 
ing the holy Utenſils. An ancient Latin Verſion of thoſe Ca- 
nons renders it, In Secretario: But the Copy at Rome, as well 
as THER Exiguus, retain. the Word Diaconicon in La- 

is true, Zonarus and Balſamon underſtand that Ex- 
preſſion in the 2 iſt Canon of the Order of a Deacon, and not 
of a Building, to which Opinion Leo Allatius alſo adheres 
in his Treatiſe, De Templis Grecorum : But all the other 


Interpreters are agreed as to its being a Sacriſty. Beſide tho 
Ornaments of the Prieſt-hood, and the Altar, there were 


likewiſe here depoſited the Relicks of the Church, 
The Word is Greek, and form'd from Hexires, TI [erve; 
by reaſon here were kept every Thing belonging to Divine 


Service, It was alſo c d' Arras leser, and in Latin Salu- | 


tatorium: becauſe. it was here the Biſhop received, and 
ſaluted Strangers. Sometimes, too, it was call'd Meze7rd. 
proy, Or MiTeTaproy, Menſa, by reaſon of the Tables there- 
in, for diſpoſing the ſacred Ornaments on; or rather from 
Mrd rer, an Jun. | | 

- DIACOOSTICES, or DLAPHONXICKS, is the Confi- 
deration of the Properties of Sound refracted in paſſing 
through different Mediums; that is, out of a denſer into 2 
more ſubtile, or out of a more ſubtile into a denſer Aſedium. 
See SounD, and REFRACTION.. See alſo Aconsricas, 


and Pronickxs. © 0p 
The Word is form'd from the Greek qud, per, through, 
which intimates a Paſſage; and dx4w, I hear, q. d. the Con- 
fideration of the Paſſages of the Sounds we hear. 
 DIACYDONITES, in Pharmacy, is applied to Things, 
and Remedies, wherein Quinces are an Ingredient: Thus 
the Confection Diacydonites is a Confection of Quinces, or 
wherein Quinces have a Share. PILES 1 
+ The Word comes from Jud, and aud, Prince. 
© DIADEM, in Antiquity, 'x Royal Head-band, or Fillet, 
by Kings as.a Ba ge of their Royalty; while the Crown 
was jeff to the Gods. See CROWN. e e 
The Diadem was a Sort of Ribbon, or Band wove of Silk, 
Thread, or Wool, more or leſs broad. © It was tied round 
the 'Temples, and Fore-head ; the two Ends being knotted 
behind, and let fall on the Neck. wy 
It was uſually white, and quite plain, tho' ſometimes em- 
broider'd with Gold, and ſet with Pearls, and precious 
Stones. In latter Times it likewiſe came to be twiſted round 
Crowns, Laurels,' Cc. and appears to have been wore in 
divers Parts of the Body: Thus Pha vonius obſerves, that 
Pompey was ſuſpected of aſpiring to the Royalty, becauſa 
of his wearing a White Garter, which was no other than a 
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DIA I ts J a 

Igature for an Ulcer ke had on bis Leg; but which the , Add 4.:A verytioble Theorem, in Blanc. 
{iba re for an Ulcer | K deen by Mr. Lagny, jn the Anon, . 
n. 1 06: That the 92 4 


and good Fellows, who firſt made Uſe of it, to equal to the Sum of the & ares of the four 348 i; 
=y their Heads; and that it afterwards came to fition.of Euclid, To rich] | 
icht round their Hea oh el only a particular Caſe of this Propoks eolt in 
The Diadem remain'd a long Time the peculiar Badge of it the Parallelogram be roctangled, i follows * Not 
"8 Kings; Atlength it was aſſumed by the Roman Emperors, the two Diagonals are _ 3 and, of Conſsg, th 
k } 1 | : f 1 N | af 
uf Authors are not agreed about the Time when the Roman 2 Square of the Hypothenuſe FA IS Th 
of Emperors firſt aſſum d the Diadem. Some refer it to Ca- — be ae 
4 i ligula, others to Aurelian, and others to Conſtantine the ang Oligus 
l ö 


For 1: ſitively, that Aurelia b 5 NN two Diagonal weil 
regt. The younger Victor ſays poſitively, that Aurellan as is the more uſual Caſe; ſition 

1 took the Diadem, "which no He had dared to do be- extenſive Uſe. 8 becomes of mar 
N fore him, For tho! it ſhould ſeem flom the ſame. Writer, The Demonſtration in vblique-2ngled 18 
5 that Caligula had done the like, yet Suetonius allures us, is thus: Suppoſe the oblique - angled 5 l "Fa 
BY he had it only in View, and that he never executed it: ABCD, (7 ab. Geomerry Eg. 25.) w reof Bi logran 
1 Heliogabalus, indeed, took a Diadem, but it was only greater eee and AC the 1 2. | 

# in the Palace he wore it, and never appear'd with of the obtuſe Angle DA 

| it in publick. Jornandus even goes as low as Diocle- the Side CD ; and from , 
bi the Introduction of the Diadem; But tis BE © hd DC. T en are the Triangles Ap 50 


it fan Diadem 
rtain, there is a Medal of Aurelian, with a Crown equal, and fimilar, as AD is equal to | 
[ iks on of our Ducal Crowns, which is ſuſtain'd by a Bor- ADE, BCP, as well as ED, BCE, . the Angle 


wal 
Now, by Zetia Nun 


1 der of Pearls, chat bears a very great Affinity t6 x Dia dem. ſeguentiy DE is equal to OF. 
1 er of Pear LS. II. In the 1 Triangle BDC, the 


| Ard the Authors, who have explain'd that Medal, are all 

4% agreed it is one. Mr. Sanbeim alſo allows Aurelian to the a 4 oqual tot 

1 have taken it: His Succeſſors imitated him therein; And CD, : ot an 

. yet the Ornament did not become common till the Time of by CD ; and by 1 
Conſtantine. After him the Empreſſes were allowed to IVY of the Side 


Sum of the 8 bf 
. to double the Ke ed, 18 
30h, ib. IT. In the Triangle AC, the 


1 ed t is equal to the Sw 

| | wear it: aceordingly we find them repreſented therewith on and CD, abati dcuble. the Re * 122 
it Medals: Tho'till then, we have no Iniltatice either of Crown, CD, by DE, equal to CF. Conſequently, the former . 
4 or Diadem on a Woman's Head, in afl the Roman Empire. ceſs preciſely compeniſating this Defect ; the Sum of thy 


| | An Author of the Vth Century quoted by Hollaudus, Squares of the two.Diagonals is equal to t | | 
ms pretends, that Conſtantine gelt woe He Binsen, and that Square of the four Bides QED. : 2 the Sum of the 
1 e only took it to bind his Hair, and keep it in Order. But _ In every. Rhombus, or Lorange, knowi 
44 this is not very probable z and tis certain, that at leaſt Side, and a Diagonal ; the other Diagonal will Nin 
5 I ſome Emperors had wore it before him, as Aurelius, and be known: For as the tour Sides are equal; ſubſtradt | 
| Carinus. Enſebius attributes it to Conſtant ius Horus, the Square bf the given Dingonal from Quadruple 0 
when only Ceſar ; which is confirm id by one of his Medals, Squa of the given Side; the Remainder is the $quiri 
wherein he is repreſented with a Dialem, idotn'd with of the Diagonal required. ere 
Rays; Tho' even after Cvnſt amine, when the Diauem Was The Propofition 18 lixewiſe of great Uſe in de ee 
become the uſual Ornament of the Aaghiſti, it was not al- compound Motions : For in an oblique-angled Paralklo 
ways given to the Ceſars, Indeed, we fee it on ſome of gram, the greater Diagonal being the Subtenſe of an ob. 
the Medals of Julian, while only Ceſar 5 tho! tis pretty tuſe; and the leſſer, of an acute Angle, which is the Cam: 
certain, he did not wear it till he became Auguſtus, Du plement of the former; the greater will be the oreater, and 
Cange will not maintain, that Conſt#nrine firſt took the the leſs, the leſs, as the obtuſe Angle is the greatet 1 
Diadem; but only, that he firſt made it into a Kind of that if the obtu © Angle be conceiv'd to grow till it be in 
Caſk, or Cloſe-Crown, as is ſeen in ſome of his Medals, and Rnitely great with regard to the acute one, or, whit 
thoſe of his Succeſſors. of e e dry 6 amounts to the ſame Thing, if the two e as Silles 0g 
The Word comes from the Latin Diatems, of the Greth the Parallelogram be'exrendet di ly, End to End iv 2 
Jid dna; 4 little Band encompaſſing the Hean, of the Verb right Line; the great Diagonal becomes the Sum of the 
SreFiw, Alligo, rye. o Sides, and theteffst one, nothing. Now, tho be 
Drape, in Heraldry, is applied to certain Circles, or 174 of n CN af wn, together with 
Rims, ſerving to bind, or incloſe the Crowns of Soveraign Angle they include, tis eaſy to find, the Subtenſe of 
Princes; and to bear the Globe, and Croſs, or the Flower 4e that Angle, 3.2. ane of the Diagonals of the Paralleldgtatn, 
Lis for their Creſt. 3 in Numbers; which done, Mr. 4e Lagnys P ion fro 
The Crowns of Soveraigns differ in this, that ſoine are the other. Which Tecond Diagona/ thus found, is the f. 
bound with a greater, and ſome with a leſs Number of that would be deſcribed by a Body impell'd at the fame 
Diadems. EX. Tow , Time by two Forces, which ſhould have the fame Ritis 
_ Prelates likewiſe appear to have anciently wore a Sort of to each other, as the cohtiguous Sides have, and act on 
Diadem: Thus Baronins writes, that St. James. the thoſe two Directions; which Diagonal, the Body woill 
Apoſtle wore a gold Plate on his Fore-head, as a Mark of deſcribe in the fame Time, as it would bave deſcribed 
| his Epiſcopal Dignity. 65 eetther of the contiguous Sides in, if only impelbd ty 
In Blazoning, the Bandage about the Heads of Moors, the Force correſponding thereto. This is one of the great 
on Shields, is ſometimes alſo call d Diadem. ps 1d the Propoſition : Por the Ratio of two Forces and 
_ DIAGLYPHICE, the Art of Engraving, Cutting, or the Angle they make, being given, it is frequent neceſſ» 
otherwiſe working hallow, or concave Figures, in Metals; 7 to determine, in Numbers, the Line a Body ithpell'd by 
Such as Seals Intaglia's, the Matrices, or Coins for Me- the two Forces would deſcribe in a certam Time, Set 
dals, Cc. See Excravine, and ScuLeTURE., _ Compotind Mor ro. r 
DIAGNOSTIC, in Medicine, a Term applied to thoſe All the Sides of a recti- linear Figure, as AB, BC, CD, DF, 
Signs, or 8 mptoms, which indicate, or 1 the pre- (Ng. 26.) excepting one EA, uad Utd Angles O, and 1, be- 
ſent State of a Diſeaſe, its Nature, and Cauſe. See SIGN, ing given; to ag | 
ie he Sg 0 0 Nr" 1 1 , 3 © Te no 4 e the Sides AB, and AE 2 
e Phyficians have Diagnoſtic, and Prognoſtic Sig ven, the Angle O is eaſily ſound by Trigonotmetry; 
the firſt with regard to — — State of le Dial? m this, the 7; 54 A by Lani 
and the Patient; and the ſecond to the future, See Puo- the Triangle BED tv reſolved, and the Diagonal BD found. 
GNOSTIC, * dDiinmee Jchnographie by 
The Word is compounded of the Greek , per, through, All the Sides, Td, | 
or by; and Men, I know,- try is of ſome nc, e pecially to ſuch 3 
| DIAGONAL, in Geometry, a right Line drawn a-crofs are Willing to have their Work tho! at the Bt 
2 Figure of ſeveral Sides, from the Vertex of one Angle to 
that of another: Such is the Line PN (Tab. Geomerr. 
Fig. 24.) drawn from the Angle P, ta N. See Fievars. | cage Boo A ei rep 
Some Authors call it Diameter, and others Diametral The Extent of the Diagramms which they ne 1 


two 


of the Figure. See DlAMR TER. Ds Sl EE Chords 

It is demonſtrated, 1. That every Diagonal divides a pa- had eighrerr ch , 
rallelogram into two equal Parts. 2. Two Diagonals dias 
drawn in an Parallelogram, biſſect each other, 3. The bo us eighteen a. 
Diagonal of a Square is incommenſurable with one of its * vir. l 
Sides, See PARALLELOGRAM, SqQuans, Ce. ned according to the Proportions in any of the Gen 5 L 
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che Di of chen 44, and at Wer; 
fo wa ro 5 chen B, Hen 10 chen 16, only ſhew the Hour 


L "# theſe' Chords, of 86Wnds, they gave a p . 


E — — — add Order; commencing 


be 
: Proftavttbanomens, HKypate-Hypa- joyned together; that is, it muſt be drawn on each Side of 
won, Eychanos-Hyparon, Mate- the Plane. 
| , \Eydhewtds-Meſon; Maſe, 7 rife" And fince the Sun ſhines on one Side or other of an 
e om Patrantte-Synemmencn, Nere - Eguinoctial Plane the whole Day; fuch a Dia! will ſhew 
quem, 11 "P are-Meſe, 7 rire- Dieseigm Para- the Hours of an Artificial Day. 
ele erer * 2 8 20 deſeribe an Equinoctial Drar Geometrically. 
Le. ee ere g See, or Diagram, very , 5 r gt is he firit, exficl, and moſt natural of 
Guido Are = Baal Extent, be 24484 Bve more All Dial: Bat the Necellity of drawing it double, pre- 


* 


| ger Vents its being much in Uſe, However, as its Structure 
Fade er Notes to itz lay'd thera all down on be Staif of Mens the Treaſon of the other Kinds; and as it even furniſhes 
Lines; end inſtead of the long reek Names abovemen- a good Methanical Method of drawing all the other K inds 
det el all bib Note by Gregory's ſeven Letters ef Halt, it ſhall be here laid down: | 3 
See Ne, loweſt Nors of Ris Scale, he marked T. and , Ried, then, & Eg eg an Upper Equinoftial Dia. 
The lad or zonen Nets of enn, From u Center C (Jb. Dialling, Fig. 4.) deſcribe a Cir- 
r vhence 2 Godlo came be dens cle 8 Rate AB, vnd BE, ime 
mina ted Gamer. . Te. a Scheme, for the Ex- ing each other ut gat es, divide it into Qaadr: 
DIAGRAM, in Geometry, : | ; 15 BD, DE, and abdivide each Quadrant into 
Kae e ene fe ne Gs Eo 
| 1 | 1 d 'Scammony, Which Lines e Hour-Lines. | entre 
enden in Pharmacy, id prepar d Scammony arive a Style, IS e lane * 
der cm . cen orm'd by boitias The Dial thus deſcrib d, being rai as to be in the 
The Preparation * DN oy —.— 2 plane of che E uator, the Line C 12, in the Plane of the 
Scammony in 8 9 call d, Sulphurared, Meridian, and the Point A looking towards the South ; rhe 
rr K With 2 Shad6 vf the Style will ew the Hours both of the 
ne eo nong 7 ned hy eel 
me , A -_ wy ny 5 * * For, Horary. Circles include Arches of the Equator of 
. 4 dds Preparation dn call Diverye kfteen Degrees each. (Jes Honanv Circle.)  Conſe> 
* _ The Fad rA Preparations is to quentiy the Plane of ABDE being * in the Plane 
lium Roa sm. raf inioh, it 95 the Equator, the Horary Circle will likewiſe include 
correct the — 1 But ee 1 8 uſed Arches of 1; gi of the Circle ABDE. Where- 
ba wing that ne 22 8 , T * fore, f nee 2 es 12 Cir, 8 * * C 8 Ec.” are 
. c of Meeary Gila, wht 
Aae, 3 e AD Þ Plane of the Equinoftial. . . 
DIAHEXAPTA, of DIAHEXAPTE,, among Farriers, PI i We n nnd the 
\ Dine make for Fore, Jevominard From th Ax le, AG, ce ths nts Fl the Cem 
licks it Confifis of; vis. 3 * the Earth being ifticonfiderable, and it being the common 
per Berries, Bayberr ; ns dlent Cer Pose Diameter of the Horary Circles ; its Shadow will coyer the 
were eee eo os £92 Hour © 18, when the Stn is in che Meridian, or Circle of 
cures Bites of venomous Beaſts, „ en kee un, tz a-Cotk; Cit, when in the Circle of x1 a-Clock 3 
DIAL, er rg rn wx 1907 ay See Tin. Erd, when in che Circle of 10 a-Clock, He. 
2a 8 | r eee To Agcribe a Lower Equinoctial Drar. : 


The Word  Form'd from the Latin Dies, Day, becauſe The Method is the ſame as that for the Upper Dial already 
indicating the Four of rhe Day. See Hou... 2 3 that no Hour-Lines are to be drawn 

The Greeks tall it Scintericum, from its doing it by the beyond that of 6 a- Clock. | 
Shadow, See SCIATERICUM. | _ L we Thirdly, To deſcribe an Univerſal Equinoctial Diar, x 

Dial is more. aceurately defin'd, a Draught, or De- Joyn ,two M or Ivory Planes ABCD, and -CDEF, 
ſeription of certain {ines on a Plane, or Surface. of a Body (Fig 5.) ſo as to be moveable at the Joynt. On the u 

iven, ſo contriv'd, as that the Shadow. of a Style, or a ace of the Plane ABCD, deſcribe an Upper e 

nomon, or 2 Ray of the Sun paſe d through a Hole there- nocfin ! Dia, ind upon the lower a Lower, as already di- 
in, ſhall touch certain Points at certain Houts, See STYLE. rected; and t the Center 1 drive a Style. In the 

The Diyerfity;of Sum- Dials ariſes from the different Si- Plane DEFC cat 4 Box, and put a Magnetical Needle G 3" 
mation of the Planes, and the different Fighre of the Sut- there fit on the fame Plane a Braſs Quadrant nicely . 


faces whereon they are deſcribed; whence they become graduated, and paſſing through a Hole cut in the Plane 
denominated Eqminottias, . Horizontal, Vertical, Polar, AD. Now, fince this may be. ſo. plac'd, by. means | 
Dire, Eret, Declining, Inclining, Reclining, Cylin; of the Needle, as that the Line I fa, ſhall be in the Plane of 
drical, &, See DIALE IK. kg „ ,; the Meridian: And; by means of the Quadrant, may be 
Dials axe ſometimes iQinguilh'd into Primary, und Sv. raiſed, as that the Angle BCE ſhall be equal to the Ele- 
 fundary, 8 „vation of the Equator; it will ſerve as a Dial in any Part 
Primary D1ais, are thoſe, either drawn on the Plane of the World, 1 l 5 
hos Horizon, call'd fler wee ee er perpendicular ferien! igt, is that deſeribed on 4 Horizontal 
thereto, on the Planes either of the Meridian, or rime. Ver- Plan, e Db. arallel to the Horizon: See Hoa rzon.. 
& eren em BY 3.9088 Plane; or a Plane Par: * IZON. 
tral, call @ Yerrical Dial; to which dm pe are Wally Site the Sun may illumine a Horizontal Plane at all 
re drawn. on the Polar, and EquitioQidl Planes, Pimes of the Year, while he is above the Horizon; a Ho- 
10 es B. e A, ingAuy barg! Dial may ſhew all | the Houre of the Artificial Day, 
ekt, DIAL, is that delcrib d on the RA! throughout the | more al cannot 
Plane, or a Plane repreſenting Ks of the Equinocklal. Ste pa > Wi 80 a ore perk at c þ 
Plane oblique to the Horizon, either hangs over to. 'To deſcribe an Hotizontal DIAT Goomerricatly, = 
— 1 with . ane of the Dia 2124 Line B, (IR. 6.) on the given immo- i 
0rizo! Sar fromm it, and makes an veable Plane; or affine it, at Pleaſure, on a moveable one, {1 
obtuſe Angle therewith, . This latter Is calls a Rectiming See Main Zine © 1 
Plane 1 if it recline back equal ts che Complement prom a Point taken at Pleaſure, as C, erect a Perpendf- il 
the Latitude of the lace, it lies in the Plane of the cülar CD, and make che f e CAD ual to the Eleva- 1 
kquinoQtialy god a Dial drawn therevs, is denominated an Gon of the Pele. In D make another Angle DE equ Wl 
Huinoctig ? r  * Hkewiſe to the Efevatioh of the Pole, and draw the righ 1 
Ii ee Dias ate uſually diftinguiſh'd into Upper, ine DC Sv ara AB im E. Then make EB equal ity 
the J. bak towards tite Zenith; and Lower, which refpect ED), and from the Centre B with the Re#irs EB, deſeri 1 
iin. 4 4 Quadrant ERF, which Qivide into 6 equal Parts. Through 14 
. a8 the Sun only iſlumines the upper Surface of an re the right Line GH, cutting AB at right Angle: 7.4 
Neg hal Plane, while he is in our Hen, pere, ot on ths From the Centre B through, the ſeveri! Diviſions of th i 
em side of the Equator, an Upper Equinotial Dial Quadrant EF draw right Lines B a, B b, Bc, Bd, BH, 41 
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ſeveral Hour-Lines at their reſpeQiye Hours, 


REIT 
d I wy 


DITA: 
meeting [the Line GH, in the point a B d H: From E 
upon the right Line EG ſet off the Intervals E a, E b, Cci 
ve. E a from E to e, E b from E to f, Ec from E to g, &c. 
From the Centre A deſcribe a little Circle, and applying a 


little Ruler to A, and the ſeveral Points of Diviſion a, b, e, d, 


H and e, f; g, h, G, draw the Lines A 11, A 10, A 9, A8, 
A 7, and N A2, A z, A4, As. Through A draw 
a right Line 6, perpendicular to AB. Continue tho 
right Line A ), beyond the little Circle to 7, A8 to 8, A5 
to 5, and A 4 to 4. Round the whole Scheme draw a 
Square, Circle, or Oval Figure. And laſtly in A fix an In- 
dex, making an Angle DAC with the Meridian AB equal 
to the Elevation of the Pole: Or in C erect a perpendicu- 
lar Style equal to CD; or at AE fix a Triangular Plate 
ADE perpendicular to the Plane of the Dial, _ 

F Nou We Lines A 11, A 10, A 4 Sc. are the Hour- 
Lines of the Fore-noon; and A 1, Aa, A 3, Sc. thoſe of 
the Afternoon: and the Shadow of any of the Gnomon 5, 
or Styles above mention'd, at the ſeveral Hours, will fall on 


the reſpective Hour-Lines. 


A Horizontal DIA, Trigonometrically. 
In large Dials, where the utmoſt Accuracy is required, 


Geometrical Lines are beſt ſet a- ſide; and in lieu thereof, 


the Lines of the Dial to be determin'd by Trigonometrical 
Calculation, Monſr. Clapies, in the Mewoires de Þ Acade- 
mie Royale des Sciences, An. 1107, has done us good Service 
herein; having render'd the Calculation of the Hour-Line 

which before had been operoſe enough, exceeding eaſy an 

expeditious : His Canons, or Analogies we ſhall lay down 
under the reſpective Kinds of Dials. 


And, firſt; For a Horigontal Dial: The Elevation of 


the Pole of the Place'being given, to find the Angles, which 
the Hour-Lines make with the Meridian, in the Centre. of 


the Dial. nd 
- . Analogy, or Canon. form 
As the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Elevation of the 
Pole of the Place; ſo is the Tangent of the Sun's Diſtance 
from the Meridian, for the Hour required; to the Tan- 
gent of the Angle requir'd. That is, As the Side FC 
(Fig.7.) is to DC: So is the Tangent of FDC; to the 
Tangent FC of the Angie EAC. See Tancznr, Cc. 
Vertical Dit, is that drawn on the Plane of a Vertical 
, v to iis fore 
Of theſe there are ſeyeral Varieties, according to the Ver- 
tical pitcht upon. The Verticals chiefly uſed are the Prime 
Vertical, and the Meridian; from. which reſpecti vely ariſe 
South, North, Eaſt, and Weſt Diatfs . 
Dials, which reſpe& the Cardinal Points of the Ho- 
rizon, are particularly call d Direct Dial... See, Digzcr, 
If any other Vertical be choſe, the Dia is Taid to De; 

cline. See DECLINER. P 

Further, If the Circle, whoſe Plane is uſed; be di- 
cular to the Horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the Caſe in all 
thoſe now mention'd, the Dials are particular denominated 
Erect. E. gr. Erect South ; Dire North, &c. See 

ER Er, rewe e WW CY Ron Þ 
| Otherwiſe, the Plane being oblique to the Horizon, they 
are ſaid either to IJucliue, or Recline. See Ix ARE R, 
Nuekrnaa, e. J d ole , en 
South D1ar, or more pong an Ereft# Direct South 
D1Ar, is that deſcribed on the Surface of the Prime 
Vertical Circle, looking to the 8outh. See South. (1! 
Since the Sun then illumines the Plane of the Prime Ver- 
tical, Jooking to the South, when, in its Progreſs he paſſes 
from the Prime Vertical to the Meridian, or returns back 
from this to that; in which he is employ d ſix Hours before, 
and fix after Noon; A South Dial ſhews the Hours from 
fix in the Morning to fix at Night. 
To draw a Vertical South DIA. 
On the Plane of the Prime Vertical looking Southwards, 
draw a Meridian Line AB 3 8.) and taking the Inter- 
val AC at Pleaſure for the Maghitude' of the future Dial 
In C erect a Perpendicular of an indefinite Length CD; ul} 
making an Angle CAD equal to the Elevation of theEqua- 
tor, draw a right Line AD meeting the Perpendicular CD 
in D. Then in the Point D make the Angle CDE ke- 
wiſe equal to the Elevation of the Equator, and draw the 
right Line DE cutting the Meridian in E. Through E draw 
the right Line GH, cutting the Meridian AB at right An- 
gles. Take EB equal to ED, and with this Radius de- 
cribe a Quadrant EF, The reſt is pertorm'd as in a Mori: 
20:14], Dial; except that the Hours of the After-noon are 
to, be wrote on the right Hand, and thoſe of the, Fore- 
noon on the left, as in the Figure. Laltly, in the Point A 
fix an oblique 33 in an Angle equal to the Elevation” of 
the Equator : Or in Cerect a perpendich ar Style equal to 
CT : Or, laſtly, a Triangular Plate ADE, upon AE, ſ6'as 
to be perpendicular to the Plane of the Dial. 1 
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Nortb Drit, or Erelt Direct Nortb ha. 
ſcribed on the Surface of the Prime Vene fe 3 the 
Ner- looking 2 


ward. See Nox rH. ei, 
Since the Sun only illumines this Surf 
vances from the Eaſt to the Prime Vertical bie be 
from the ſame Vertical to the Weſt ; and du t Mel 
Prime Vertical at fix a-Clock in e Morning, unte 
the Evening ; a North Dial ſhews the Hours eb & ig 
the Morning, and thoſe after fix in the Even; * in 
hence, as in Autumn, and Winter Time, the g & And 
riſe before i, and yet ſets efors fix the ga 
North Dial is of no Uſe all that Time, But her "$3 4 
with a Sour Dial, it ſupplies the DefeQts thereof Th 
D To Weſeribe @ Vertieal North Dua... 
Draw 4 Meridian Line EB (Eig. 9.) and from 
ſcribe a little Circle at Pleaſure. At A make db. ® 
DAC equal to the Elevation of the Equator, and fo 
Point C taken at Pleaſure, ere& a Perpendicular cb 
ing AD in D. Make another Angle CDE Ikewifc der 
the Elevation of the Equator, and draw Lien Mo 
DE meeting AB. in E. ' Then take IB equal ts py Ker 
through I draw GH, cutting 8B at right Angles, Anil 
the Centre B with the Radium IB deſcribe”; Quadra 
which divide into fix equal Parts. Through the two "3 
tream Divifions draw Lines from the Centre B, viz, 4 
and BH, meeting GH in littl d, and H, and may 11 
equal to I d, and IG equal to IH. Then applying a Rule 
to A and d, and H; and again to A and h, and G draw 
the-right Lines A 5, A 4,/A 9, and A 8. Laftly, in A fr 
an oblique Index AD, making an Angle DAE wit the 
Meridian Line in the Plane 'of the Meridian, equal to the 
Elevation of the Equator :' Or a perpendicular Index 
in C equal to CD: inſtead of an ex, @ Triangulze 
Plate EDA on the Meridian Line EA, perpendicular to the 


- 


e e 

en wi 4, A5, A6, e Hours of the 

and A 6, A+, A8, thoſe of the After-noon; and act 

ingly will be pointed out by the Shadow of the ſeveral la- 
exes, 7 19 oi vom yaa 210 erties # 

Or thus: In a South Dial (Fig. 10.) If the Hour. Lines g 
and 5, as alſo 7 and 8, be continued beyond the Line 6A 6; 
and the Triangle ABE turned about its Pole A til AE fal 
directly againſt A 12 ; it is evident, a North Dial is here- 
by had : only obſerving what has been ſaid about writing 
the Hours. 834722 Nato 9514017 43 
Vertical North, or South Dr ar Trigonometrically, 


Theſè only differ from the Horizontal Dial, in that the 


Angle CAB is equal to the Complement of the Elevation 
of the Pole of the Place; ſo that the ſame Analogy ſerve 
as for the Horizontal one: Only making the ſecond Tem 
the'Complement of the Elevation of the Pole of the Place, 
Paſt Di AL, or Erect Direct Eaſt Diar, is that drava 
on the Plane'of the Meridian, woes bu the Eaſt. Sce Eier. 
Since the Sun only illumines the Plane of the Meridian, 
looking Eaſtward before Noon; an Eaſt Dial can only 
ſhew the Hours till Noon. 157 55 
r e Jeſtriby eee 
On the Eaſtern Side of the Plane of the Meridian dra 
a right Line AB (Fig. 11.) parallel to the Horizon, and to 
this joyn AK, making wicht it an Angle K AB, equal tothe 
Elevation of the Equator. Then with the Radi DE de- 
ſcribe a Circle, and through the Centre D draw AC per. 
pendicular to AK; by which means the Circle will be - 
vided into 4 Quadrants. "Each. of theſe Quadrants ſub 
divide into fix equal Parts. And from the Centre D thro 
the feveral Div iſions draw right Lines, D 4, D 5, D6, ” 
D.8, D 9, D 10, D 11., . Laſtly, in P erect a Style ed 
to the Radius DE, erpendicular to the Plane; 07, on 170 
little, Pieces, perpendic fix'd in EC, and equal to ie 
ſame Radius DE, fit an Iron Rod parallel to A 12 
Thus will each Index at the ſeveral Hours pro 
Shadow to the teſpective Hour-Lines 4, 4 5; 5 95 pi 
Weſt Dia, ot Ereft Direc Weſt-Drbr, is he tn 
ſcribed oh the Weltern Side of the Meridian. See 11 8 
As the Sun only illumines that Side of the Plane Did 
Meridian, locking to the Weſt after Noon, 2 We 
can only ſhew the Hours from Noon to Night. 3 
This, therefore, joyn d with an Eaſt- Dia neus 
„ Me WCB 
en eee 
The Conſtruction is Face e ſame as that of an Tf 
Dial: Only that its Situation is inverted, And | 
wrote accordingly... 2 bo 
Polar Di Ars is that deſcribed on a Plane paſſing * ro 
the Poles of the World, and the Eaft, and Wa 1 
Horizon, It is of two Kinds: The firſt, Jooking un w 


3 
1 


#8 wards the Zevirh, and call d Upper ; the latter de 
Then will f OS 041 1b gn) » the Nedtr, eallv Zoweh- fo 
en will the Shadow. of any of theſe Indexes touch the The Pear Dial, therefore, is inclin'd to the 
ee DL ANDIRR e Hlefition-of the fer, gs 


'd to the Horizn 


10 . * 
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oy 


og op" 
qu to 11x at Ni; n NC 
the orning, | Morning, \and from Bx in the Even- 
Gun ww! 173 Po Dial, therefore, ſhewe 
ing ze Sn he Morning from Sun-Riſs to fix a- Clock, and 
the How's Evening from fix to Sun-ſet ; And an UZper, 
Hours from fix i the Morning to fix in the Evening. 
the Hol To draw an Upper Polar a "IM 
Drow a right Tine AB . 21 el to the Horizon, 
be immovea 
e if tho 1g ing be equal Par, and through Cdray 
Line BG parallel to AB. Then from the Centre D 
a right Lane DE, deſcribe a Quadrant; which divide 


Prob. 2. The 


| 


if 2 F * * el ITY FE 2 
P : a 
9 Of 8 * we . bo - 


4 


Heigde of the Pole of the Place GP 3 


hi nation of the Plane 

to the Tangent GD, of the Angle required, GAD. 

cui nation of the Plane bei 

the Elevation of the Pole of the Place; to the Angle 

form d in the Centre of a Vertical Declining Dial, by the 
r 

« "Analegy: As the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Com- 


lement of the Elevation of the Pole GF; ſo is the Sine 


the Complement of the Derlination of the Plane DGF; 

to the Side DF, the Sine of the Angle DAB required. 
Prob. 3. The Declination of the Plane, and the Eleva- 
tion of the Pole, given 3 to find the Difference of Longi- 


tudes, that is, the Arch of the Equator comprehended be- 


tween the Meridian of the Place, and the Meridian of the 


ch the Interval | | Plane. e 3 OS. 
wi ſame Centre D through hal Gina 2 10 
] ual Parts. And from the lame Cer Analogy: As the whole Sine is to the Sine of the 
roy Points of Diviſion draw right Lines D 1, = Height of the Pole; ſo is the Tangent of the Complement 
: ; and che Intervals E 1, E., EZ, Ea, EN fi. Declinalion of the Plane, to Tangent of the Com- 


Way from — — 9, 8, and 5. From 


plement of the Difference of Longitudes. . | 
Prob. 4. The Angle of the Di e of Longitudes, and 


me FG in the corre} t Points, Laſtly, in D that of the Axis, with the Subſtyle, being given; to find 
—＋ icular Style equal to DE; or on two equal the Angles form'd in the Centre. of a tel Declining 
Pieces B 154 C, fix a croſs, _— 8 Dial, between the Subſtyle and Hour-Lines. 


, T, 1, 2,2, 
Thc — 2 the 2 times by the Shadow of 


8 22 ly 4 

Polar Dr At. only differs in Situati anc 
1 in the Hours, from Eaſt, Weſt 
Dial joyn d together in the Line of fix a- Clock. 

A Lower Potar Dial is W the Hours 
of the Fore-noon 9, 10, and 11, © of the After · noon 
1. 2. and 3, with the Noon-hour 12 it ſelf : and only 
Jeaving the Hours 5 and 8 of the Morning, and 4 and ; in 


the Evening; | 2 
To draw all iht Primary Di Ars on zhe 
+. ſame Block, or Pet. 1 nds 
1. Let the Plane ABCD (Fig. 14.) in the pfo er Poſition 
er the Block be ſuppoſed Horizontal; And thereon de- 
ſcribe a Horivontal Bil See flbrizontal DI Ar. 
:. Draw the right Lines EM, and FL parallel to D( 
ihich accordingly, in the proper Poſition of the Block, wi 


Then let the Plane BNMC 


to the Horizon. 
olqs Angle with EM, equal to the Elevation of. the 


Angle of the Difference of T. 


This Problem admits of three Caſes. For the Hour- 
Lines, whoſe Angles are ſought, may be, either, 1. Be- 
tween the Meridian, and Subftyle ; or, 2. Beyond the Sub- 
Kyle z or, 3. On that Side the Meridian the Subſtyle is nor. 
In the two firſt Caſes, the Difference is to be taken between 
the Sun's Diſtance from the Meridian that Hour, and the 
| itudes found by the laſt 
Problem: And in the third Caſe, the Sum of thoſe two 
Angles is to be taken; and the following Anualag y uſed. 
Analogy : As the whole Sine is to ha Sine of the An- 
gle between the Axis .and Subſtyle, CM; fo is the Tan- 
geht of the Difference of the Sun's Diſtance from the Meri- 
ian, and the Difference of Longitudes, or of the Sum of 
thoſe two Angles ; to the Tangent of the Angle required, 
Prob. 5. 'The Angle form'd by the Subſiyle, with the 
Hour-Lines, and that of the Subityle, with the Meridian, 
given; to find the Angles form'd between the Meridian, 
and Hour-Lines in the Centre of Vertical Declining Dials. 
1. The Angles of the Hour-Lines between the Meridian, 


and Subſtyle, are found by ſubſtracting the Angle form'd by 

Pole, CME : and thereon deſcribe an Upper Polar Dial. the Subſtyle, with the Hour-Line, from the Angle form'd 
Se Polar Di AL. | by the Subſtyle, with the Meridian. 

;. Let the Oppoſite Plane ADE make with EM an An- 2. The Angles beyond the Subſtyle, and on the Side 


le DEM, equal to the Elevation of the Equator : And on 
bis puedo. Upper Equinottial Dial. Fee Equinoct ial 
MALLEE 5 ä J g 
4. Let the Plane KLHI make with FL an Angle 
HLP: And on this inſcribe a Lower Hquinoctial Dial. 
dee Eguinoctial D1 At. * by 

5. Let the oppoſite Plane FG make with FL an Angle 
FGL equal to the Elevation of the Pole : And here draw 
a Lower Polar Dial. See Polar Driar;, 
6. Let the Plane MNKL, and the oppoſite one EE be 
| icular to FL : And on that draw a Sourh Dial, and 
on this a North Dial. See South North and Diar, 

7. In the Plane EMLF deſcribe a Weſt Dial; and on 
. oppoſite Plane an Baſt Dial. See Eaſt and Weſt 

IALS, 8 1 

If then the Block be ſo placed, as that the Plane MNK L 
looks to the South, and the Plane of the Meridian biſſect 
it 0 the Line of xz a- Clock in the Horizontal Dial 
ABCD, and South Dial MNKL; They will all tell the 
Hour of the Day. 


Siecundary Diars. 85 

Secundary Di As are all thoſe drawn on the Planes of 
other Circles, beſide the Horizont, 
woltial, and Polar Circles: Or thoſe, which either De- 
cine, Incline, Recline, or Deincline. 

Declining D1ats are Erect, or Vertical Dials, which 
decline from any of the Cardinal Points; Or, more ſtrictly, 
which cut either the Plane of the Prime Vertical, or of the 
Horizon at 2 Angles, 
wa Uſe of Declining Dials is very frequent; as the 
m. of Houſes, whereon Dials are uſually drawn, com- 

0 deviate from the Cardinal Points. See DzcLinzs. 

Declining Dials there are ſeveral Kinds, denomi- 
— om the Cardinal Points, which they ſeem moſt to 
pet, but from which they have a real Declination: 


Decliners ; 
From the ow k he South, and from the North, and even 


4 Vertical Declining DrAxs, T1 Tigonometrically. 
, *100.1, The Declination of the Plane; and the Eleva- 


prime Vertical, Equi- 


oppoſite to that of the Meridian, ate found by adding thoſe 
two Angles. | 


3. Thoſe on the other Side the Meridian, are found by 


taking their Difference. 


To deſcribe a Vertical Di at., declining from the 
South to the Eaſt, or Weſt, Geometrically. 

Find the Declination of the Plane, as already taught un- 

Ger * 8 and DzcLinzs, - 
en draw u a a Horizontal Dial, ſuppo- 

fing the Line of Con — * 
Equinoctial Plane to be GH, (Fg. 16.) Through the Point 
E, wherein the Meridian Line AE cuts the ſame, draw a 
tight Line IK, making with GH an Angle HEK equal to 
the Dec/ination of the given Plane. Thus, as GH repre- 
ſents the Interſection of the Prime Vertical, with the Ho- 
rizon ; IK will be the Interſection of the Inclining Plane, 
and the Horizon; Whence we alſo conceive, that the Part 
IE mult be raiſed above GE, in Caſe the given Plane de- 
cline to the Weſt : Or be depreſs'd below the ſame GE; 
in Caſe it decline to the Eaſt. Draw a right Line parallel 
to the Horizon on the given Plane, or Wall, to an{wer tv 
IK, and afluming a Point therein, anſwering to E ſet off 
from the right Line IK on the Paper, the ſeveral Horary 
Diſtances E 1, Ez, Ez, Sc. Then from the Point E erect 
a Perpendicular EC, equal to the Diſtance of the Centre of 
the Horizontal Dial, tron its Line of Contingency. Draw 
Lines thence to the ſeveral Points of the Hour-L.ines E 1, 
Ez, E 3, Oc. let fall a ry AD from the Cen- 
tre of the Hori20ntat Dial A to the Line of Contingency 
IK, and transfer the Diſtance ED from the Point E up- 
on the Wall; then will CD be the Subſtylar Line. See 
SUBSTYLE. _ | 

Wherefore, jo ou AD and DC at right Angles ; the 
Hypothenuſe AC will be an obtique Index to be taſten'd on 
the Wall in the Point C, according to the Angle DCA. 


To draw a Vertical Dial declining from the 
| North towards the Eaſt, and Weſt: 
Take the Declination of the Plane, as already taught: 
Then, as North Dials are only South Dials inverted, draw 


_, Aralogy: 10 1 1 Bins is to th r 
Gates: ef Nr 
Conſe- (Hers). ſo is the Sine of the Dec 


> being given, and 


tingency of the Horizontal, with the 


a Vertical Dial decliuing from the South, and invert it i 
in ſuch manner, as that the Centre C look to the Horizon, 1 
and the Point E to the Zenith; and the Hours on the right 4 


* 2 1 ole of the Plane, being given: To find the 
dalle. in the Centre of the Oial, by the Meridian, 


Hard ſet off towards the Left, and contrarywiſe z Omit- 
all Hour Lines, which in ſuch a Plane cannot be ſhewn. 


ti N Mar 
5 the Practice the Beſt Way is, after drawing a Sourh 
prick the ſeveral Points thereof 


Decliner upon Paper, to ; 
through * a Pits Then applying the Face of the 1 5 
to the Wall, the Back fide thereof will ſhew you all the 
Points neceſſary for the North Declining. Dial. „ 
Inclined Di AIs, are thoſe. drawn on Planes not Brett, 
but Inclining, or leaning forward towards the South, or 
Southern Side of the Horizon, in an Angle, either greater 
or leſs than the Equinoctial Plane. See IN LI NATION. 
Such an Inclined Plane is conceived by ſuppoſing one Part 
of the Plane of the 0 lifted * toward the Zenith. 
and the other depreſs d toward the Nair; and thus to re- 
volve upon a Line drawn from the Eaſt to the Weſt Points 
f the Horizon. „ * 
f . To araw an Tnclined DiE. 
1. The Izclinatioiz of the Plane, as DC (Fig. 15.) being 
found by a Decliner, as taught under INCLINAT10N 3 
If it fall between the Equinoctial Plane CE, and the Verti- 
cal one CB, in ſuch manner, as that the Angle of Tnclina- 
tion DCA is greater than the Elevation of the Equator 
ECA: On the Upper Side draw a North Dial; and on 
the Lower a Sourb Dial to the Elevation of the Equator, 
which is equal to the Aggregate of the Elevation of the 
Equator of the given Place, and the Complement of the In- 
clination to a Quadrant. 
2. If the Inclined Plane CF fall between the Horizontal 
one CA, and the Equinoctial CE, ſo that as the Angle of 
ncliuation FCA is leſs than the Elevation of the Equator 


ECA : deſcribe an e Dial to an Elevation of the 


, 


Pole, equal to the Aggreg of the Elevation of the Pole 
of the given Place, and the [nc/ination of the Plane. 

Dials thus inclined, are drawn after the ſame manner as 
Primary Dials, except, that the Index in the former Caſe 
mult be fitted under the Angle ADC, and in the latter un- 
der the Angle DFC : And that the Diſtance of the Centre 
of the Dial from the Line of Contingency in the former 
Caſe is DC, and in the latter FC. . | 

Reclining Di Ars, are thoſe drawn on Planes not Erect, 
but Reclined, or leaning backwards from the Zenith to- 
wards the North, in an Angle greater, or leſs than the Polar 
Plane. OP | 5 

A Reclined Plane is conceived by ſuppoſing one Part of 
the Polar Plane raiſed toward the Zenith, and the other 
depreſſed towards the Nadir: And thus revolving about a 
Line drawn from Eaſt to Weſt. To find the Reclination 
of a Plane. See RECLINATION. | 

To araw a Reclining DrAE. 

1. If the Reclined Plane HC fall between the Vertical 
Plane BC, and the Polar Plane IC; fo as that the Angle of 
Reclination BCH is leſs than the Diſtance of the Pole from 


the Zenith BCI: Deſcribe two Vertical South and North © 


Dials to an Elevation of the Equator, equal to the Diffe- 
rence between the Elevation of the Equator of the given 


Place, and the Angle of Rec/ination. 

2. If the Reclined Plane, as KC fall between the Polar 
Plane IC, and the Horizontal one CL; ſo as that the An- 
ole of Reclination BCK. is greater than the Diſtance of the 
Pole from the Zenith ICB: Deſcribe a Horizontal Dial 


rence between the Angle of Rec/ination, and the Elevation 


of the Equator in the given Place. 


Tuclining, aud Reclining DiALs, Trigono- 
metrically. 

The Jaclination, or Reclination of the Plane, and the 
Elevation of the Pole being known ; to find the Angles 
made in the Centre of an Iuaclining, or Reclining Dial, by 
the Meridian, and Hour-Lines. 

Such Dial is properly a Horizontal Dial, for a Latitude 
equal to the particular Elevation of the Pole on the Plane 
of the Dial. Its Angles, therefore, are found by the Ana- 
logy laid down for Horizontal Dials. | 

As to the Elevation of the Pole, on the Dial Plane, *tis 
thus found: The Plane being inclined ; Either its Þ1clination 
is greater than the Elevation of the Pole of the Place; or leſs; 
or equal thereto, In the two firſt Caſes, for Upper South, or 
Lower North Dials, the particular Elevation of the Pole 
on the Plane, is had by taking the Difference between the 
Elevation of the Pole of the Place, and the Jaclination 
of the Plane: And in the latter Caſe, the Dial is a Po- 
lar Dial, wherein the Hour-Lines will be parallel, b 
reaſon the Plane being inclined on the Axis of the Wor! 
neither of the Poles can be repreſented thereon. 

For Upper North, and Lower South Dials : 1. If the 
Viclination be greater than the Elevation, the Comple- 
ment of the Inclination muſt be added to the Complement 
of the Elevation. 2. If it be leſs, the Iuclinatiom muſt be 
added to the Elevation. 3. If it be equal, the Dial will 
be an Equinoctial Dial, wherein the Angles at the Cen- 
tre will be equal to the Sun's Diſtance from the Meridian, 
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1 
Dis 
Deinclinen Drats, are thoſe” Which wn, 
iuclinę, of recliu. See Dzinctr ke xa both Gcling a 
_ The Uſe, of Pnclined, Rerlined, and on... * 
cline Dials, is very rare: Phe Geometer) 9, 
nometrical Conſtruction of theſe laſt, th al, ad.” 
ſomewhat intricate” withal, we here chuſe to u 8 an 

fer ſuch as may have a Fancy for ſuch a D; * Aue. 
verſal Mechanical Method of drawing aff Ki AN. 
Woag cwn" wore amatehas Kinds of 
"An 72 _ to aeſcribe a Dr AL, on auy x 
J lane, M means of an EquinoRial F ies 
Suppoſe, o gr A Dit} 4 0 9 
* e, 6. gv. 1 uir'd on ' 
If the lane be — as A BDC iet Diane + 
Meridian Line GF: Or if moveable, ag, 8-18 
dian at Pleaſure. Then by means of the Thi. the Meri. 
whoſe Baſe is applied on the Meridian Line wy N. 
noctial B“ E, till ſach Time as che Index GI babe qe 
rallel to the Axis of the World, (which is had: ">a 
gle KEF be equal to the Elevation of the Po e) itthe 8 
Clock Line on the Dia hang over the Meridi & Lade 12 
Plane, or the Baſe of the Triangle. if then in f. 0e 
time a lighted Candle being ſucceſſively applied to 2 
ſo as the Shadow of the Index, or Style GI fal *6l, 
Hour. Line after. another; The ſame Shadow ui ame 
out the ſeveral Hour-Lines on the Plane ABChb. "= 
. Noting the Points, therefore, on the Shadoy 
Lines through them to G: Then an Index boi Pre 
G, according to the Angle IGF, its Shadow wil d i. 
the ſeveral Hours by the Light of the Sun; in on 
If a Dial were requir d on A Vertical Plane hay: 
raiſed the EquinoQiial Circle, as above directed, ks 
ward the Index CI, till the Tip thereof I touch ( pi 
If the Plane be Inclined to the Horizon, the Beraten 
the Pole ſhould be found on the ſame ; and the Ange d 
_ Trian 5 25 _-_ ual thereto, * 
ote, Beſide the ſeveral Species of Dials, abo 
tion'd, which are ſaid to be wth Centres, there 2 
call d Dials without Centres. a, 
DraLs without Centres, are thoſe whoſe Hour. Lines 4 
really converge, but ſo ſlowly that the Centre they converss 
towards, cannot be expreſs'd on the given Plane. N 
Horizontal Dias without Centres are to be made for 
Places the Elevation of whoſe Pole is very ſmall ; or very 


great. | & wh 
Vertical D1ALs without Centres for Places the Err 


tion of whoſe Pole is very great. 


For the, Furniture of Dials, See Fuxnituxg, 

Ring-D1ar. Rinc Dial. 

Portable DAT. See J RING Dial. 

88 Dir. 5 Horodictic QuARAur. 
Hecting Di Ar. REFPLECTI NG Dial. 

Nocturnal, or Night- Di At, is that which ſhews the 

Hours of the Nighht. 
Of this there are two Kinds, Lunar, and Siderial, 
Moon-D1ar., or Lunar Diar, is that which ſhews the 


Hour of the Night, by means of the Light, or Shadow of 
the Moon projected thereon from an Index. | 


To deſcribe a Moon-D1ar., 


thereon to the Elevation of the Pole, equal to the Diffe- 8 Spy e. gr. A Horizontal Aſoon-Dial required: Draf 
a 


orizontal $u1-2D:at : Then erect two Perpendicular 
AB, and CD, (Fig. 19.) to the Line of 12 a Clock, and dirt 
ding the Interval GF into 12 equal Parts; Through the fere- 
ral Points of Diviſion draw Lines parallel thereto. Now, ap 
pro 2 the firſt Line CD to the Day of the New Moon, 
and the ſecond to the Day, when the Moon comes an Hour 
later to the Meridian than the Sun, their Interſections with 
the Hour-Lines will give Points, through which to drav + 
Curve Line 12, 12, for the Meridian Line of the Moon. 
After the like manner determine the other Hour-Lines 11, 
22, 33, Oc. which the Shadow of the Moon projected 
from the Style of the Dial interſects at the reſpective Hours 
Blot out the Hour-Lines of the Sum- Dial, together with the 
Perpendiculars, whereby the Lunar-Hours were drayn, 4 
divide the Interval GF, by other Parallel Lines into 1 
equal Parts, anſwering to the 15 Days between Nen 
Full Moon. Laſtly, to theſe Lines write the ſerer 
Days of the Moon's Ages. 

Now, the Moon's Age being learnt from a Calendar 
the Interſection of the Lines of the Moon's Age, iy 
the Lunar Hour-Lines, will give the Hour of the Nig 

After the ſame manner may any other Sun - Dial be ci 
verted into a Moon- Dial. 


To araw a Portable Noon DI Ar. 


vide into 24 equal Parts, or Hours. In the Centre 
an Index, as for an Equinoctjal Dial. 


5 1 
ors * „ * 
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| We... - — 4 
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fiche Gaſcon, and Picears, are the Dialects of the French. 


national Lane. ak 5 different Languages in one Verſe, 
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Eplatging as a Giant, or by Ditniniſhing as a Pignny'; A 


Tanflatiom, de 'a Cyclops; Aus Com ofitione 
48 as 4 
t Contrario, as Beach; Aur Privarione, as 4 

STOICKS. OT PRES. 5,9 


The fixth is Epricurus's Dialectic. For tho bon 


have deſpiſed Dralefic, he cultivated it with Vigour: He 


- ber of Day by 2, the Product is the 
by the No . e Hour ſhewn by the 


the NN Ce of ſome Province, or 


Mind to eit 


LE HCl dhe Art of Logic; or, of Thinking, and 


ing juſtly. See Loe. 8 
Reaſoning 0, 7” as the firſt who diſcover'd- the natural 


Zeno 3 p rinciples and Conclufions, obſerved in Reaſon- 


Series 4 form'd an Art thereof, in Form of Dialogue, 
uch for this reaſon was call d Dialectica. 5 


The Word comes from the Greek Haxexene, of the very 
bey, aifſerere, to diſcourſe, reaſn. 

The Dialectica of the Ancients is uſually divided into ſe- 
era] Kinds: The firſt was the Eleatica, that of Zeno Elea- 
debe hich was threefold z viz. Conſecurionum, Collopmm- 
” um, and Contentiarum. The conſiſting of Rules 
= deducing, or drawing Conclufions : The ſecond, the 
Art of Dialogue, which became of ſuch univerſal Uſe in 
Philoſophy, that all Reaſoning was call'd P:zerrogarion. 
Then, Syllogiſm being laid a-ſide, the Philoſophers did 
all by Dialogue 3 it lying on the Reſpondent, to conclude, 
and argue from the ſeveral Conceſſions made. See DIA- 


Vfbe laſt Part of Zeno's Dialecticks, era, was Conten- 


; the Art of Diſputing, and Contradicting; tho' 
— i Ta, aſcribe this Part to Prorago- 
145, a Diſciple of Zens. : x7 

The ſecond is the Dialectica Megarica, whoſe Author is 


was only averſe to that of the Sroicks, who, he thought; at: 
tributed too much” thereto z | 
wiſe, who was well verſed in Dialetticks. For this Reaſon 


picurus ſeeming to ſet a · ſide the common Dialecticłs, 


had recourſe to another Way, vis. to certain Canons, which 
he ſubſtituted in their ſtead; the Collection whereof he call'a 


Canonica. And as all Queſtions in Philoſophy are either, 
de N e, or de Voce; he ga ve ſeparate Rules for each. 


See Canowitea. | | 
 DIALECTICAL ns" gen in Logick, are ſuth as 

afe barely probable, do not convince, or determine the 

Side of the Queſtion. See PROBABILITVv. 

- DIALLING, the Art of drawing Sum, Moon; and Srar- 
Dials on any given Plane, or the Surface of any given Body. 
See DIAL. | 
The Greeks and Zatins call it &nomonica, and Stiate- 
rica, by reaſon it diſtinguiſhes the Hours by. the Shadow 
of a Enomon. Some call it Phoro: ſciaterica, by reaſon the 
Hours are ſometimes ſhewn hy the Light of the Sun. Laſt- 
ly, others call it Horo/ogrography. See Gnomonica, 
SciArER ICA, Oc. or 

The Antiquity of Dials is beyond doubt. Some 
attribute their Invention to Anaxemenes Mileſius; and 
others to Thales. Vitruvins mentions one made by 
the ancient Chaldee Hiſtorian Beroſus, on a Reclining Plane, 
almoſt parallel to the Equinoctial, call d Hemicyclus. Ari-- 


ftarchus Samins invented the Hemiſphere Dial. And there 


Fuclid, not the Mathematician, but another, of Megara. 


He gare much into the Method of Zeno, and Protagoras: 
Tho there are two Things appropriated to him: The firſt, 
that he impugned the Demonſtrations of others, not by Aſ- 
ſumptions, but Concluſions; continually making Illations, 
and throwing in Ergo, Ergo, Ergo. The ſecond, that he 
ſet a-fide all Arguments drawn from Compariſon, or Simi- 
litude, as invalid. | 

He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from whom the So- 
hiſtic Way of Reaſoning is ſaid to be deriv'd. In his 
Fime the Art is deſcribed as manifold : Aſentieus, Fal- 
lens, Elera, Obvelata, Acervalis, Cornuta, and Calva. 
See SOPHISM. $2 

The third is the Dialectica of Plato, which he propoſes 
as 4 Kind of Analyſis, to direct the human Mind, by divi- 
ding, defining, and bringing Things to the firſt Truth; 
where being arrived, and ſtopping there a little, it applies 


it ſelf 8 ſenſible Things; but with a View to re- 


turn to the firſt Truth, where alone it can reſt. Such is 
the Idea of P/aro's Analyſis. See ANALYs1s, PLA TroN ISM, 
AcApzulc, &c. 

The fourth is "a xe DialeFica, containing the Doc- 
trine of fimple Words, deliver'd in his Book of Prædica- 
ments: The Doctrine of Propofitions, in his Book, 4e In- 
rerpretatione : That of the ſeveral Kinds of Syllogiſms, 
in his Books of Analyticks, Topicks, and Elenchus's. See 
SYLLOGISM, Topic, ExENcHUs, PROPOSITION, c. 

The fifth is the DialeFica of the Stoicks, which they 
call a Part of 13 and divide into Rhetoric, and 
Dialefic: to which ſome add Oric, or Definitive, whereby 
Things are juſtly defin d; comptehending likewiſe the Ca- 
Mons, or Criterions of Truth, Bee CRITERION, &c. 

. he Stoicks, ere they come to treat of Syllogiſms, 
ive two principal Places, the one about the Word fig- 
ailying 5 the other about the 2 ſigniſied. On Oc- 
_ of the firſt, they confider Abundance of Things 
— onging to the Grammarians Province, what, and how 
00 Letters, what is a Word, Diction, Speech, Oc. 

on of the latter, they conſider Things themſelves, 


Senſes. Accordingly, they firſt teach, that, Ni“ ſic in 
dene uod non prius fuori: in Senſu, Whatever in 
cy wo pales thither by the Senſes; and that, Aut In- 


* 


were Tome Spherical ones, with a Needle for a Enomon. 
The Diſcus of Ariſtarchus was an Horizontal Dial, with 
its Limb raiſed. up all a-round, to prevent the Shadows 
ſtretching too far. 

But it was late ere the Romans became acquainted with 
Dials. The firſt Sun-Dial at Rome was ſet up by Papyrius 
Crrſo, about the Year of the City 447, before which Time, 
ſays Pliny, there is no mention of any Account of Time but 
by 1 and Setting: It was ſet up in the Tem- 
ple of Quirinus, but went ill: About 3o Years after, M. 
Paterins Meſſala — 2 brought out off Sicily an- 
other Dial, which he ſet up on a Pillar near the Roſt rum; 
but for Want of its being made for that Latitude, it could 
not go true. They made uſe of it 11 Years ; till Martius 
Philippus ſet up another more exact. | | 

But there ſeem to have been Dials among the ges 
much earlier than any of theſe. Witneſs the Dial of Ahas, 
who liv'd 400 Years before Alexander, and within 12 Years 
of the Building of Rome; mentioned by {ſaiah Chap. 
XXXVIII. Verſe 8. 1 - 

Dialling is wholly founded on the firſt Motion of the 
heavenly Bodies, and chiefly the Sun ; or rather on the Di- 
urnal Rotation of the Earth; So that the Elements of Sphe- 
ricks, and the Spherical Aſtronomy ſhould be maſter'd, ere 
a Perſon advances to the Doctrine of Dialling. The Doc- 
trine, or Theory, we ſay, for as to the Practice, or the Ope- 
rations themſelves, diſtin from the Demonſtrations, nothing 
is more 2 and obvious. 1 

The firſt proſeſs d Writer on Dialling, is Clavius; who 
demonſtrates all, both the Theory, and the Operations, after 
the rigid Manner of the ancient Mathematicians ; But ſo 
intricately, that no body; we dare ſay; ever read them all. 
Dechales, and Ozanam, give much eaſier in their Courſes, 
and Wolfius in his Elements. Mr. Picard has given a 
new Method of making large Dials, by calculating the 
Hour-Lines ; And Mr. 4e Ja Hire, in his Dialling, printed 
in 1683. a Geometrical Method of drawing Hour-Lines from 
certain Points determin'd by Obſervation. Eberhardaus 
Welperus, in 1625. publiſh'd his Dialling, wherein he lays 
down a Method of drawing the Primary Dials on a very eaf 
Foundation. The ſame Foundation is deſcrib'd at lengt 
by Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Rudimenta Mathematica, 

ubliſh'd in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672. publiſh'd a new 
dition of Velperus's Dialling, with the Addition of a 
whole ſecond Part, about Inclining, and Declining Dials, Cc. 
In 1708. the ſame Work, with Srurmius's Additions, was re- 
publiſh'd with the Addition of a fourth Part, containing Pi- 
card's, and de la Hire's Methods of drawing large Dials, 


which makes much the beſt, and fulleſt Book on the Sub- 


jet. Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, have each wrote on 
Dialling, in the German Tongue; Coerſius, in his Iſoro- 


. logiographia plana, printed in 1689. Gauppenius, in his 
the vithout the Mind, but as in it, receiv'd in by means > tor Mechanica, and Dion, in his Uſe of Mas bema- 


tical Inſtruments. | 2 R 
DiArLIRG-Globe, is an Inſtrument made of Braſs, os 
Wood, with a Plane fitted to the Horizon, and an Index 3 


ſui, as Plato, who meets the Sight; Aut Simili- particularly contrived to draw all Sorts of Dials, and to give 


"Wine, as Ceſar by his Effigy; Aut Proportions, either by a clear Exhibition of the Principles of that Art: 


Dil 


as pronouncing him alone 
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D1artinc-Sphere, is an Inftrument made of Brafk, with 
ſeveral Semi Uiscles ſliding — — on à moving 
Horizon, to demonſtrate the Nature of the Doctrine of Sphe- 
rical Triangles; and to give the true Idea of drawing Dials 
on all manner of Planes. | „ 9:27 al 

D1 ALLING-Zines, or Hales, are graduated Lines; placed 
on Rules, or the Edges of Quadrants, and other Inſtruments, 
to expedite the Conſfruction of Dials. See SCALE. 

The principal of theſe Lines are, 1. A Sale of fix Hours, 
which is only a double Tangent, or two Lines of Tangents 
each of 45 Degrees, Joyn'd together in the Middle, and equal 
to the whole Line of Sines, with the Declination ſet againſt the 
Meridian Altitudes in the Latitude of [Zon4on, Toppers of 
whatever Place it is made for. The Radius of which Line of 
Sines is equal to the Dialling-Seale of ſi Hours. 2: A 
Line of Latitudes, which is fitted to the Hour-Scale, and 
is made by this Canon; As Rad. to the Chord of 90 De- 
r : $0 are the Tangents of each reſpective Degree of 
the Line of Latitudes to the Tangents of other Arcs. An 
then the natural Sines of thoſe Arcs are the Num 
which taken from a Diagonal Scale of equal Parts, ſhall gra- 
r Dr of ary Lang of Latitudes to any Ra Lug 
The Line of Hours, an titudes is general for pricki 
down all Dials with Centres. 5 of 

D1ALtlinG, in a Mine, call 'd alſo NR is the uſing 
of a Compaſs, (which they call Dial) and a long Line, to 
know which Way, the Load, or Vein of Oar inclines, 
where to ſhift an Air-Shaft, or bring an Adit to a deſir 
Place. See Mine. | 

The Manner thereof, See under the Article Tx. 

DIALIA, in Antiquity, Sacrifices perform'd by the Fa- 
men Dialis. See DiALLs. 

Twas not, however, of ſuch abſolute Neceſſity, that the 
Dialia were perform'd by the Flamen Dialis; but that 
others might officiate, We find in Tacitus Annal. Lib. III. 
Cap. 58. that if he were fick, or detain'd by any other pub- 
lic Employ, the Pontifices took his Place. 

DIALIS, in Antiquity, a Latin Term, ſignifying ſome- 
what that belongs to Zwpirer, to Zeus Aids. 

The Flamen Dialis, then, was a Prieſt of Zupiter. He 
was never permitted to ſwear. See FLAMEN. 

DIALOGUE, a Converſation of two or more Perſons, 
either by Word of Mouth, or in Writing, 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Dialqgus, of the 
Greek aides, which fignifies the ſame Thing. 

Dialogue, is the moſt ancient Form of Writing, See 


D1AaLrzcrTic. 
The firſt Authors wrote moſt of their Treatiſes therein. 


The Arch-Biſhop of Cambray gives an admirable Paintin 
of the Advantages of Dialogue, at the Head of his Paſtor 
Inſtruction. See the Word DRAM ATI. | 
The Holy Spirit himſelf has not diſdain'd to teach us in 
Dialogue, viz. Patience, in the Book of Job, and Love of 
God, in the Canticles. Fuſtin Martyr open'd this Way, in 
his Controverſy againſt the Jews; and Minurius Felix tol- 
low'd it in his againſt the Idolaters. Tis in this Form, that 
Origen jug d he could beſt refute the Error of Marcion. 
The great Athanaſius thought it no Diminution to the 


or 
d 


Majeſty of Myſteries of Faith, to maintain them by the Fa- 
miliarity of Dialogue. This my of Writing St. Baſil 
oſe Rules, which have 


choſe as the moſt proper to convey t 
fince illumined all the Eaft. The Arts of Dialogue were 


admirably put in Practice by Gregory Nazianzer, and his 
Brother Cæſarius, for conveying the ſublimeſt Truths. Sulpi- 
rius Severus could not do better, than publiſh the Wonders 
of Solitude in a Kind of Converſations, A Volume of St. Cy- 
ril of Alexandria, is almoſt fill'd with Dialogues, where- 
in he explains the moſt Dogmatical Truths, relating to the 
Incarnation, The M ſtery 0 Feſus Chriſt is treated of in the 
Tame manner, by the Learned T heogdorer. St. Chryſoſtom 
found no Method more promiſing to expreſs the Eminence, 
and Danger of the Prieſthood. o is not acquainted with 
the beautiful Dialogue of St. erom, wherein he refutes 
the TLuciferians? Who does not admire St. Auguſtine's 
Dialogues, and eſpecially thoſe on free Will, where he goes 
back to the Origin of Sin; againſt the Manichees ? The 
Tradition of the Solitaries in the Deſert, is finely illuſtra- 
ted in the Conferences of Caſſan, which have ſpread the 
ſame Light through the Weſt, that the Eaſt receiv'd fro 

St. Baſil, Gregory the Great deem'd Dialogue worthy the 
Gravity of the Apoſtolic See. The Dialognes of St. Maxi- 
aus, on the Su of the Trinity, are famous through- 
out all the Church. St. Anſelm ſhew'd the Force of Nis 
Genius in his Dialogues on the Fundamentals of Religion. 
Profane Antiquity likewiſe made Uſe of the Art of Dia- 


> 


1 bog] 


on the Dead, and Plurality of Word 


Zogne, and that, not only on humourous, and.comical Sub. 


jects, as Lucian did, but alſo on the moſt ſerious. and ab- 
ſtract; Such are the Dialogues of Plato, and thoſk of Ci- 
cero, which turn altogether on Subjects of Philoſophy, or 
23 Among the Moderns, the rincipal Diatoxifts. are 

onſt. 4e Fenelon, Arch · Biſhop of Cambfay; Mr. Paſchal, 


/ 


in his Proujnaiet Zeiterss F. "\ OL TH 
4. Arife * — 2 1 151 5 al Value 


>» 


Diartocvs, in Mufic, is a Compoſition for at leaf 
two 


, Voices, or two Inſtruments, which anſwer each 


which frequently uniting make a Trio with. e Nas 


There are Abundans of Diatoguvs in bs $1, 


DIALTHAA, in Pham W Unguent thus cal g. 
its Baſis, which is the Rooe of the A a call4 from 


It confiſts of Mucilages drawn. from that Ro 
the Seeds of Line, Sg le, and Fenoigreek. Nate — 


dients are common Oil, yellow Wax, Refin, Tutpentie 


yy 
It eem d p to n, and reſolve; ; 
5 wm of the Side, ſoftens Callus's, and M. Ls = 
r 
DIALYSIS, in Grammar, . a Character confiſting of 4... 
Points - placed over two Vowels of a Word, wbick * 
otherwiſe make a Diphthong; but are here parted into two 
7 | DN rr. 5 
MAR , in Pharmacy, a Medici 
minated from Pearls, call d in Latin Margarite, ang 
are a principal Ingredient therein. See Pzaxc. 
There are two Kinds: The Hor, and the Col 
The Hor Diamargariton, is a Powder compoſed of pearl 
Pellitory, Ginger, Nutmeg, Cinnamon, and divers other be? 
Ingredients. It is reput 1 ſtrengthens the Womb, 
promotes the Menſes, and aſſiſts in Di 2 — | 
Cold Diamar ah is a ſolid Electuary, compoſed of 
Pearls ground- white Sugar diflolved in Roſe. 
Water, or Buglas, and boil'd to a Conſiſtence. It 
tomach, moderates the too abundant Acidg 
ſtops the ſpitting of Blood, and Looſeneſs of the Belly, 
Compouna Cola Diamargariton, is a Powder made of 
Pearls, red Roſes, Flowers of Nenuphar, and Violet, Zi- 
mm Aloes, red and Citron Santal, Tormentle Root, Sh 
of Melon, Endive, &c. It is applied to give Vigour, faci. 
litate Reſpiration, and refiſt the oy of Humour, 
DIAMASTIGOSIS, in Antiquity. It was a Cuſtom 
among the Zacedemonians, for the Children of the moſt 
diſtinguiſh'd Families, to ſlaſh and tear each others Bodies 
with Rods before the Altars of the Gods: The Fathers, 
and Mothers, who were preſent at the Spectacle, animating 
and exciting them all the while, not to give the leaft Sign of 
Pain, or Concern. | 
This they call'd Diamaſiigaſis, a Greek Term, derived 
from Ita uacryony, 70 at hip, cuagel. | 
The Deſign hereof, apparcatly, was no other than to harden 
their Youth, and enure them betimes to Blows, Wounds, Cc. 
that they might deſpiſe them when they came to War. 


DIAMETER, in Geometry, a right Line paſſing thro' 
the Centre of a Circle, and terminating on each Side by 
the Circumference thereof. See CincLE. 

Or, the Diameter may be defined a Chord paſſing thro 
the Centre of a Circle: Such is the Line A E (Tal. Geo- 
metry Fig. 27.) paſſing through the Centre C. See Chonp. 

Half a Diameter, as CD, drawn from the Centre C to 
the Circumference, is call'd the mi- Diameter, or Radits, 


See RAnivs, &c. 


The Properties of the DiAuE TER. 

1. The Diameter divides the Circumference into equal 
Parts. And hence we have a Method of Deſcribing adem- 
Circle upon any Line; afſuming a Point therein for 
the Centre. See SEMICIRCLE.. 

2. The Diameter is the greateſt of all the Chords. 

3. To find the Ratio off the Diameter 0 the Grout 
ference. i 

This Ratio has been greatly ſought for by the 2 
ticians: And no wonder: in as much as if this were) — 
— the Quadrature of the Circle where atchier d. 

ADRA TRR. 5 TS 

Archimedes firſt propoſed a Method of . 
by Regular Polygons, inſcrib'd in a Circle uuf Arch 
ving at a Side ſubtending an exceeding ma 5 
and then ſeeking the Side of a Similar 1 
cumſcrib d: Each of theſe being multiplied by 4 1 Poly 


ber of Sides of the Polygon, gave the 8 cbe Rü- 


* 


greater than that of the ſame Diameter to C b T: 
ri 


The Difference be cen both gives the Rar! 

meter to the Circumference in Numbers N Polygons of 
That Divine Author, as already obſerved, che Arcun⸗ 

96 Sides, found the Ratio of the Diamerer Diamem 


ference to be as 7 to 22, viz, Suppoſing the 
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Zig es, Vertical Declining ld ume el. 
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© + 546 the inſeribed Polygon” Ts found 332, 
be circumſcribed 37 1 
- Example, later Authors have found out 
th; but none ſpent o much Time 
Van Centen, . who, after immenſe Pains, 
4. that > 15 vated 95 the Mees 
found, "= than 3. 1 4194653589793 238462643 38387950, 
leſ 11 che fame Number with the laſt Figure 0 
nd 8 1. But as IR Wy Genet een. 
ng" Practice, many of our preſent practic metri- 
weil Vs me the Diameter to be to the Circumference as 
cians 14; of in greater Circles as 10000 to 31415, 
; nch Proportion Boom „Vieta, and Huygens agree 
n | 


ves us the Ratio ti; to 35% which is the 

45 4 of all thoſe expreſs'd in ſmall umbers ; as 
5 erring 3 in 100000000) | DE a WR 
iamerer of a Circle given, to find the Circum- 


ference and Area; and the Circumference given, to find 


jameter. 5 e 1 
— 1 . of the Diameter to the Circumference 


no had, as in the laſt Article, that of the Circumfe- 
being to the Diameter is had likewiſe. Then the Cir- 
rence ence being multiplied into the fourth Part of the 
Diameter, gives the Area of the Circle. Thus, if the 
Ziamerir be 100, the Circumference will be 314, and 
ry : Jrea of the Circle 7850. But the Square of the Dia- 
; er is 10000 : Therefore, this is to the Area of the Cir- 
5 28 10000 to 78 50, that as 1000 to 785 nearly. IT 
we The Area of a Circle being given, to find the Dia- 
be. . To 783, 1000, and the given Area of the Circle 
:46176 find a urch Proportional, vis. 3113 6000, which 
is the Square of the Diameter. Out of this extract the 
Square- Root, and it is the Diameter it ſelf. 2 

DIAMETER of Curve, or Conick Section, is a right 
Line, as AD, ( ab. Conicks Hs. 5.) biflecting all the Ordi- 
nas MM, Sc. in P, Cr. Ihis, when it cuts the ſaid 
Lines at 72 Angles, is particularly call'd the Axis of the 

urve, Or DECEION, . 5 . : 
| _ {ranſuerſe DIAME'CER, is a right Line, as AB (Tab. 
Conicks Fig. s.) which being continued each Way between 
o Curves, biſſecis parallel right Lines between the ſame, 
2s MM. See TRANSVERSE, — 

Conjugate DIAMETER, is a 1 Line, . 
drawn parallel to the Tranſverſe Diameter. See Ju- 
GATE, 8 8 . gh | 7, 

Drauz TER of a Sphere, is the Diameter of the Semi- 
Circie, by whoſe Rotation the Sphere is generated ; call'd 
alſo Avis of the Sphere. See SPHERE. = 

DiauzTER of Gravity, is a right Line paſſing through 
the Centre of Gravity. See CENTRE of Gravity. or 

DiamerER, in Aſtronomy, The Diameters of the 
heavenly Bodies, are either Apparent, i.e. ſuch as they 
appear to the Eye; or Real, i. e. ſuch as they are in 
denſclves f 

The Apparent Diameters meaſur'd with a Micrometer, 
are found different, in different Circumſtances and Parts of 


their Orbits. a 
Greateſt; Mean. |Leaſt; 


1 


4 


| 


26 
83 gd , 


and. 


wW3 - 


ſuch prolix Numbers are too un- 


White. 


a Wall, a foot-ſquare, and therein a E 


| 1 . 1 , py DSS, = 
| DIAMETER of 4 Column, is. that taken juſt above th 
Baſes. From 11 the Module is taken, e e A 
the other Parts of the Column. See Mopurz. _ _ 
. Diamz TER of rhe Swelling, is that taken at the Height 
of one Third from the Baſe. mme... | 
taken from the 


Di AME TER of the Diminution, is that 

Top of the Shafts. See DrMINUTIOx. | | 
| DIAMOND, in Natural 19877 by the Ancients call'd 
Adamant, a pretious Stone, the firſt in Rank, Value, Hard- 
neſs, and Luſtre, of all Gems. See Pazcrovs Stove, _ 
Ihe Goodneſs of Diamonds conſiſts in their Water or 
Colour, Luſtre, and Weight : The moſt perfect Colour is the 
Their Defects are Veins, Flaws, Specks of red or 
black Sand, and a bluiſh, or yellowiſh Cat. In Europe, the 
Lapidaries examine the Goodneſs of their rough Oiamonds, 
their Water, Points, Cc. by Day-Light: In the Trgies, 
they do it by Night; In order to which, a Hole is made in 
| placed, with a 
thick Wick, by the Light whereof they judge of the Stone, 
holding it in their Fingers, 'The Water, call'd Cæleſtis, is 


the worſt of all, and yet is ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in 


a rough Digmond. The only infallible Way is to examine 
it in the Shade of ſome tufted Tree. t # 
As to the r og Diamonds from other Stones, 
Dr. Vall, in our Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſeems to have 
found an infallible Method: A Diamond, with an eaſy, 
ſlight Friction in the Dark, with any ſoft, animal Sub. | 
tance, as the Finger, Woollen, Silk, Cc. a luminous 
in its whole Body: Nay, if you keep 8 . for ſome 
Time, and then expoſe it to the Eye, twill remain ſo for 
ſome Time. If the Sun be 18 Degrees below the Horizon; 
NN up a Piece of Bays, or Flannel ſtretch'd tight be- 
tween both Hands, at ſome Diſtance. from the Eye; and 
another rubbing the other Side of the Bays, or Flannel, pret- 
ty briſkly with a Diamond; the Light is much more vi vid 
and pleaſant than any other Way. But what he judges moſt 
N is, that a Diamond being expoſed to the o 
Air, in View of the Sky, 1 almoſt the ſame Light of it 
ſelf, without rubbing, as it rubb'd in a dark Room: But, 
if in the open Air, you put the Hand, or any Thing a little 
over it, to prevent its immediate Communication with the 
Sky ; it gives no Light 5 which is a diſti nguiſhing Criterion 
of a Diamond. | . | | | 

A Rough Diamond, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it 
comes out of the Mine. fs Ents 
A Facet Diamond, is that cut in Faces both a- top, and 
Bottom, and whoſe Table, or principal Face a-top is flat. 

A Roſe D1amond, is that quite Hat underneath, but its 
upper Part. cut in divers little Faces, uſually Triangles, the 
uppermoſt whereof terminate in a Point. | 

A Table Dramonp, is that which has a large ſquare 
Face a-top, ' encompaſls'd with four leſſer. | 

Diamonds are only found in the Eaſt-Indies, and that 
only in the Kingdoms of Golconda, Yiſapour, Bengale, 
and the Iſland of Horneo. There are four Mines, or ra- 
ther two Mi and two Rivers, whence Diamonds are 
drawn. The Mines are, 1. That of Raolconda, in the 
Province of Carnatica, five 8 from Golconda, 
and 8 from Viſapour. It has been diſcover'd, about 200 
Years. 2. That of Gaui, or Coulour, ) Days Journey from 


Mer. Dian. of che Sun accord, to Prolomy. 33 20 32 18| 31 20 Golconda, Eaſtwardly. It was diſcover'd 120 Years ago by 
v Jo Thom ” 0 0 3 0 + 0 41 e whe digging in ae 2 found a natural Frag- 
. Kepler 31 4 539 © ment of 25 Cara 3. That of Soumel pour, a large Town 
gym +: 8 1 8 Lhe | 8 in the Kingdom of Bergale, near the e This 
| 4 loHive 1 43 [32 a - 1 38 is the moſt ancient of them all. It ſhould rather be call'd 
of the Moon accord.to Prom 35 20 |— 1 20 that of Goual, which is the Name of the River, in the Sand 
Tycho in the Conjunct. 28 48 — 125 36 whereof theſe Stones are found, Laſtly, the 4th Mine, or 
iu the Oppoſ. 36 o|— [3 2 3 ho ſecond River, is that of Succuan, in the Iſle of 

| Kepler 32 44 — 30 © Forneo. | 

of Jupi 7 1 2 1445 . Diazond Mine of Raolcond 
upiter 7 5 Nenn. | 

. * Got 2 13 5 : 1 6 » | a 2 Neighboprhood 85 ms r the Earth is ſandy, 

5 ' Huygens ——= — 130 O a of Rocks, an e. In theſe Rock foun 
of Saturn acrording to Tycho' 3 59] 2 45 2 T4 ſeveral little Veins, of half and ſometimes a while Inch 
EET, 1 — o 24018 : VI broad, 2 7 _ the Miners, with a Kind of hooked 

| r 1 14 Irons, draw the Sand, or Earth, wherein the Diamonds are 
of Mars eccwrding Soo : 46 0 . f 5 7 breaking the Rocks, when the Vein terminates, that the 
1 e Track may be found again, and continued. When a 
of Venus according to Tycho 4 40 3 1 I 52 ſufficient Quantity of Earth, or Sand is drawn forth, they 
| "\Hevelivs 1 5 o 16 0 9 roy R two or rs times, * Ln ne) 7 cy 8 
Huygens — 1 25 The Miners work quite 5 t for a thin linnen 
F Mercury accord. — Lobo 3 $7 a 1 2 $ 7 9 re them 1 and _— his Precauron — likes 
7 : 9 wiſe In ors, to prevent their ncealing of Stones: 
That notable Difference between Tycho, and the other which, however, maugre all this Care, they frequently find 


to the 


Teleſcopes whereby a deal of ſpurious Luſtre, which other- : 


p 


toportion to each other. See SEM IDIAURT ER. 780 Caracts, Was found. 


The 44 


DIA [2&6] Da; 
The Stones of this Mine are not very clear, and their Water A Rough Diamony muſt: be choſen u 
is uſually tinged. with the Quality of the Soil, being black Shape, tranſparent, not quite white, — ha KANN 
' where that its Marſhy, red where it partakes of red, and and Shivers. Black, rugged, dirty, flawing, : of 
ſometimes green, and yellow, if the Ground happen to be and all ſuch as are not fit for cutting, th G veiny On 
of thoſe Colours. Another Defe&t of ſome Conſequence is a Steel Mortar made for that P 8 and to pound 
a Kind of fat Appearing on the Diamoni, when cut, they ſerve to ſaw, ciit, and poliſh ; 
which takes off Part of its Luſtre. There are uſually no. cafion'd in Diamonds by this, that the Mi 
leſs than 60000 Perſons, Men, Women „and Children at more eaſy out of the Vein; which winds between * der then 
Work in this Mine. When the Miners have found a break the Rocks with huge Iron Leavers, which fh . 
Place where they intend to dig, they level another ſome- fills the Stone with Shivers. ſhakes, nj 
what bigger in the Neighbourhood thereof, and incloſe it The Ancients had two miſtaken Notions with 
with Walls about 2 Foot high, only leaving Apertures from the Diamond: The firſt, That it became f. of. Fepard t 
Space to Space, to give Paſſage to the Water: After a.few ing it in hot Goat's Blood. And the ſecond, 15 lep 
ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, and a Kind of Feaſt, which the malleable, and Bears the Hammer. Experience hat it, 
Maſter of the Mine makes the Workmen, to eticourage them, the contrary ; there being nothing capable of moll; ſhewsw 
every one goes to his Bufineſs, the Men digging the Earth in Hardneſs of this Stone ; tho' its Hardneſs d ing the 
the Place firſt diſcover'd, and the Women and Children car- it will endure being ſtruck at Pleaſure with th hd, tha 
ing it off into the Wall round. They dig 12, or 14 Foot The fineſt Diamonds now in the World are has at 
Ge „and till fuch Time as they find Water. Then they Ereat Mogul, weighing 279 Caracts; that of ch of the 
ceaſe digging, and the Water thus found ſerves to waſh the Duke of Z7oſcany, weighing 139 Caracts; and hae Grea 
Earth two or three times, after which it is let out at the in France under the Name of Grand Sancy, wh; dom 
Aperture reſerv'd for that End. This Earth being well of the Crown Jewels, weighing 106 CaraQts, wh nde 
waſh'd, and well dryed, they ſift it in a Kind of open 8ieve, Name Fancy, which is a Corruption of Cent ſix Mov its 
or Riddle, much as we do Corn in Europe; then thraſh it, Tavernier, by a Rule which he had made for Bann 
and fift it a-freſh ; And laſtly ſearch it well with the Hands 21 imat 
to find the Diamonds. They work naked as in the Mine at a 110000012328 French Livres, equivalent to 
of Raolconda, and are watch'd after the like manner by In- Pound Sterling; and that of the Duke of Tiſcany 
fpectors. ) 
peek Di amony-Mine of Soumelpour, or River The following is a Rate, or Manner of Eſtimati te 
of Goual. Value of Diamonds, drawn up by a Perſon ex ap 
Sonmelpour is a large Town built all of Earth, and co- well verſed in ſuch Matters, and which, for its Curio U 
ver d with Branches of Cacao-Trees, and the River of Gouat as well as the Uſe it may be of, to Perſons who by” 
runs by the Foot thereof, in its paſſing from the high Moun- precious Stones, we judge, will be highly acceptable in 
tains towards the South to the Ganges, where it loſes its | 
Name. *Tis from this River are brought all our fine Dia- | D1AamonDs cut Facet- or Table-wiſe, 
mond Points, or Sparks, call'd Natural Sparks. They never Dutch Cut. 


in to ſeek for Diamonds in this River till after the great wy hah 
Rains are over, that is, after the Month of — ; A Diamond weighing Lib. Sh. Lib. Sh. Sterl 


They dam the Place round with Stones, Earth, and Faſcines, 12. 


Lg 
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— 
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f . * 
| And they uſually even wait till the Water is grown clear, 1. Grain, is worth from r. 'o tor, 1. 
| | which is not before ZFanuary. The Seaſon at hand, 8,or 114. 1. 16. to 1. 1. 
430 10000 Perſons of all Ages, and Sexes, come out of So•ůãęmhel- 2. q bo * een 
a 1 pour, and the nei 8 Villages. The moſt Experi- 24. - 1 V 
at enced among them ſearch, and examine the Sand of the River, 3. * " -. £9 W3- 0 
| | | going up it from Souamel pour to the very Mountains whence 4- - - * 0 WS 9 
hi, it ſprings. A great Sign that there are Diamonds in it, J. — - . | IS V5 W.25, 2, 
Fa | is, the Finding of thoſe Stones which we Europeans 6. * * e © MW £54 
I | call 7 h1mder-Stones. When all the Sand of the River, 7. * < F 
i which at that Time is very low, has been well examin'd, they 8. — — . % 04. 
| hi proceed to take up that wherein they Judge Diamonds like- 9. — — - 000. 0 
Wo! ly to be found; which is done after the following manner; 10. - - ENT 
| = » II. 0 
= — a * 
— ©) 
- - - O 
- - - 0 


. if and lading out the Water, dig about 2 Foot deep : the Sand 15. 187. to 220 
. ö thus got 1s carried into a Place wall'd round on the Bank of 19. 330. to 380. 
| [ the River. The reſt is perform'd after the ſame manner as 24. 4.50. 8 
1 at Coulour, and the Workmen watch'd with equal 30. 700. to 735. 
Ip Scrictneſs. | Ban . 1500. 0 to 1800. 0 
DiAMoxp-Aine in the Hand of Borneo, or River 50. 3500. © to 4500.0 
of Succudan. | 60. 4500. © to 5620. o 
We are but little acquainted with this Mine; The Queen Antwerp Cut. 


who reigns in that Part of the Iſland not allowing Strangers | _ 

to have any Commerce in theſe Stones: Tho' there are very A Diamond weighing Lib. Sh. Lib. Sh. Sterl. 
fine Ones to be bought at Bazavia, brought thither by 1. Grain, is worth Per n 
Stealth. They were 5 imagin'd to be ſofter tan 14. 1. 6. tol 0. 


thoſe of the other Mines, but Experience ſhews, they are in 22 2. . 
no reſpect inferior to them. © Befide theſe four Diamond. 33. 3. 12. to 3. 13. 
Mines, there have been two others diſcover d; one of tlem . 6. 0 ſꝗdo 6. . 
between Coulour and Raolconda, and the other in the Pro-* 5. 10. 10. t 11. 5. 


18. 15. to 22. 10. 
26 ©; 3% '© 


vince of Carnatica; but they were both cloſed up almoſt as © 's. - 
ſoon as diſcover'd : That of Carnatica, by reaſon the Wa= . 
ter of the Diamonds was always either black, or yellows 8. 


and the other, on Account of their cracking, and flying in * <'- . 
Pieces when cut, and ground. x 1 37. o co 40. 0 
The Diamond, we have already obſerv'd, is the hardeſt 12 35. o to 58. 0 
of all precious Stones. It can only be cut, and ground by. .I5: == ©} 0: Vat eMKO 119 33% © 
it ſelf, and its own Subſtance.. To bring it to that Perfection, 28. - - «-| =: = = = 2479. © = --- © 
which augments its Price ſo conſiderably, they begin .by 24. - -- - . 6 08 

rubbing ſeveral againſt each other, while rough; after 40. 900. 0 to 970 0. 
having firit glued them to the Ends of two Sticks, or Blocks, 30. - = 2200, 0 to 2300.0 
. / 0  .4508.9 


2 _ 2 held in the Hand. Dis this Powder 60. i þ 
thus rubb'd off the Stones, and receiv'd in a little Box for » mud. be obſerv'd, however, that Defects in the Water, 
Oe artoc, tar Cres to grin, ad poliſh the Stones, 5 Shapes rod, or black Spore Shiver and other Flow 
which turns a Wheel of ſoft Iron ſprinkled over with od 1 ye 2 in theſe Stones, reduce the Price b) 

Diamond Duſt mixt with Oil of Oli ves. The ſame Duſt. © . n TE - .... 10e is alway? 
well ground, and diluted with Water and Vinegar, is uſed in As to Brillant, or 8 anon ps, the yd "ho d 
the ſawing of Diamonds; which is perform'd with an Iron, leſs by one third, than that of T le- D word ſhew 
or Braſs Wiar, as fine as a Hair. Sometimes in lieu of ſaw= Weights be the ſame ; the reaſon is, chat the rig than 
ing the Diamonds they cleave them, eſpeclally if there be themſelves a great deal more when ſet in their Collets, 

| ; any large Shi vers therein. But the Europeans arc not da- the former. | g Af Dia. 
* ring, or expert enough to run the Riſque of cleaving for fear Attempts have been made to produce Artificial 
Kt of breaking. | monas, but with no great Succeſs, © © | The 


4 


was 8 


Kees. "on Account of the Temple at Paris, 
Temple + beſt "of them are made, are vaſtly ſhort of 
he Ones ; accordingly they are bur little valued, 
he gen ion thereo 
; "the (ne en on the Stage, 1 4 
Habits ot n he Diamond is of conſiderable Uſe in the 
Drang gure, for ſquaring the large Plates, or Pieces; 
anu Glaziers, for 1 laſs. 
5 re different | 
Glaſſes, and other large Pieces, is ſet in an Iron Fer- 


Cavity of 
which eL a Handle of Box, or Ebony, fitted into 


d at Bottom with a thin Copper-Plate. 
D1AMOND, 1 4 f bl —— 
tchievements of Noblemen. Gwillim 
Colour in the - of Blazoning the Coats of Peers by 
aus Stones, in 
Ens it See Col ou. 
DIAMOND Pavement. 7 See 6 : 
DI AMORUM, a Compoſition in Pharmacy, either 
** oR un, is the common Syrup of Mul- 
Simple M. of Mulberry-Juice, and Sugar. It is good 
10 re is alſo a Sort of Simple Diamorum made of Mul- 
— juice and Honey, call d alſo Aulberry Rob. 
juice, Myrrh, and Saffron, It is uſed to deterge 
— * Dm the Stomach, and Breaſt, and eaſe Reſpi- 
DIANA'S Tree, Arbor Diane, a very curious Phæno- 
in Chymiſtry, being che juſt Figure of a Tree, with 
| no — Pruj Ge. ſho 
ies Acid Spirit. 
Ther * —— of ing Diana's Tree; 
: of Monſr. Homberg, which may done in a 
2 of an Hours time. Take four Drachms of Fi- 
without Heat, with two Drams of Quickfilver. Diffolve 
the Amalgama in 4 Ounces of Aqua forris 5 and pour 
about a while to mingle it well together z and then keep 
it in a Glaſs Veſſel well erg | 
Ounce of it, and put it in a ſmall Viol, wherein likewiſe 
put the Quantity of a ſmall Pea of the ordinary Amal- 
ter; and ſet the Viol at reſt for 2 or 3 Minutes. Imme- 
diately after this you will ſee ſeveral ſmall Threads, or Fi- 
newly put in Amalgama, which will ſenfibly grow, and 
thruſt out, on the Sides, ſmall Branches in Form of a Tree, 
be like a Pellet of white Earth; and the little Tree of the 
Colour of bright Silver. | 
at Pleaſure, The ſtronger you make the firſt deſcribed Wa- 
ter, the thicker will the fittle"Tree be in Branches, and 
other Kinds of Trees may be produced by Cryſtallization, 
end Digeſtion. See Mäxris Arbor. | | 
made of 


Plane, cover d in Heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black. 
diſlikes the Wa, ſtead of Metals, or Colour. But Practice 
Dil uoxpD Glaſs. GLAss. 
Simple, ot Compound. 
bk Diſeaſes of the Throat, and to ſtop D ſſenteries. 
comtonnd DAMO is made with Mulberry Juice, 
he Word: is form'd from Morus, Mulberry. 
Branches, Leaves, t, ooting up in a Diſſolution 
but moſt of them exceeding tedious, except the follow- 
lings of fine Silver, with which make an Amalgama, 
the Solution into 3 Gallons of common Water; ſtir it 
When you would make the Experiment, take about an 
gama of Gold, or Silver; which ſhould be as ſoft as But- 
laments, ariſing perpendicularly from the little Bulb of the 
The Bulb, or Ball of the Amalgam will grow hard, and 
The Form of this Metalline Tree may be varied almoſt 
the ſooner form d. The ſame Author ſhews, how di vers 
DIANUCUM, in Pharmacy, a Kind of Rob, 


the Juice of green Walnuts, and Sugar, boil'd together by 


a moderate Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
lt is good to ſtrengthen the Stomach, promote Sweat, 
and reſiſt Poiſon. | 
The Word is form'd from Nuæ, Nucis ; Nut. | 
LAPALMA, in Pharmacy, a Deficcative, or drying 
Plaſter, denominated from the Wood of the Palm-Tree, 
— the Hatula is made, that is to ſtir it while 
It is compoſed 


to dry, reſolve, deterge, and cicatrize : And 

in the Plaſter 5 uſed for Wen and Ulcers. 

Ap PASMA, a common Name for all Perfumes applied 
* e Body, of what Form ſoever they be, whether 
The x Eflences, Pomatum's, or the like, | 

, Word comes from the Greek Jrendorur, to wa- 

al. PASON, in Muſic, a Muſical Interval, by which 

uſe to uthors, who have wrote on the Theory of Muſic, 
expreſs the Octave of the Greeks ; as they uſe Dia- 
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r » 1 
Di AMONDS made in Franke, call d pente, Diatefſarot, Hevacbord, und Tetrachord, to 


is pretty conſiderable for the ter 
mi, tones, it co 
two lefler Tones, 


the Second 


of common Oil, Hogs-fat, and Li- 


. GLASS, 


= 


89 * 
ex- 
preſs Fifrhs, Fourths, Thirds, and Sixths. See Octavs, 
The Diapaſon is the firſt, and moſt perfect of the Con- 
cords : If conſider d Simply, it is but one Harmonical In- 
tet val { tho” if conſider d Diatonically, by Tones and Se- 
ſeven Degrees, vis. three greater Tones, 
| two greater Semi-tones. See DxoRER. 
The Interval bf a Diapaſon, that is, the Proportion of 
ls Auplicate, that is, as 2 


its grave Sound to its acute, 
to 1. See INTERVAL, | 
DiAarAsoN, among the Muſical Inſtrument-makers, is a 
Kind of Rule; or Scale, whereby they adjuſt the Pipes of 
their by ag Fey the yy of their Flutes, "5 
Bois, Sc. in due Proportion, for orming the Tones 
Semi-tones, and Concords juſt; perk Sz 585 

A Square being divided into eight equal Parallelograms ; 
the Points wherein a Diagonal interſetts all theſe Paraile- 
lograms, expreſs all the uſual Intervals in Mufic : And on 
this Principle it is, that the 2 om is founded. | 

There is a particular Kind o ae for Trumpets; 
ſerving as a Standard, or Meaſure, for the different Magni- 
tudes, they muſt have to orm the four Parts of 
Muſic. See TRUurETr. ; 

There is another for Sack-buts, and Serpets, ſhewing how 
far they are to be lengthen'd, or ſhorten d, to riſe or fall 
from one Tone or Interval to another. 

The Bell-founders have likewiſe a Diapaſon, or Scale, 
ſerving to regulate the Size, Thickneſs, Weight, Ec. of their 
Bells. See Be//-Founptxv. 

DIAPASONDIAEX, in Muſic, a Kind of compound 
Concord; whereof there are two Sorts : The greater, which 
is in the Proportion of to to 3; and the left, in that of 
16 to 5, See Cox cok p. | 

DIAPASONDIAPENTE, in Muſic, a compound Con- 
ſonance, in the Ly on Ratio, or as 3 to 9. See Cox cok p. 

The Diapaſon-diapente is a Symphony made when the 
Voice proceeds from the 1ſt to the 12th Tone. | 

The Word is properly a Term in the Greek Muſic : We 
ſhould now call it a Zwwe/fth. | | 

DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in Mufic, a compound 
Concord, founded on the Proportion of 8 to 3. 

The Diapaſon- diateſſaron is a ey, wherein 
the Voice s from its firſt Tone to its eleventh. 
This the Moderns would rather call the Zlevenrh. 

DIAPASONDITONE, 'in Mufic, a Concord, whoſe 
Terms are in the Proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. | 

DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a Concord, whoſe Terms 
are in the N of 12 to 5. | 

I 


_ DIAPEDESIS, in Medicine, an Eruption, or oozing of 


Blood through the Coats of the Veins, or Arteries ; occa- 
 fioned either by the Bloods becoming too much diſſolved, or 


attenuated ; or by the Pores of the 
tent, and open, See Boop. 
There are ſome able Phyficians who deny there can be 
any ſuch a Tenuity of Blood, as that it ſhall exude thro' 
the Veſſels, without any Apperture made therein, | 
The Word is compounded of , through 3 and xg- 
Io, T leap. COLITIS 
, DIAPENTE, in the ancient Muſic, an Interval making 
2 5 of the Concords; and with the Diateſſaron, an 
A ve. | 8 1 75 


This is what in the modern Muſic we more uſually 

call a Fifth. See FIT. 
The Diapente is a fimple Concord ; yet if confider'd 

Diatonically, it contains four Terms, two greater Tones, 


eſſels becoming too pa- 


a leſſer Tone, and a greater 8Semi-tone. The Diapente 


is the greateſt Part of the Diapaſon, or Octave, harmoni- 
cally divided. It is uced when the Voice paſſes from 
its firſt Tone to its fifth. 8 „ 
DxAYENTE, is alſo uſed in Pharmacy, for a Compound 
of five ſeveral Drugs, or 3 5 | | 
The Word is form'd of Ji, and mipre, five. 
DIAPHANOUS, in Philoſophy, Tranſparent, or Pel- 


lucid, is ſomewhat that gives Paſſage to the Rays of Light; 


as Water, Air, Glaſs, Talc, fine Porcelane, c. See TA AN- 


PARENT, | 
'The Word is form'd of Ne, three, and oaire, Inces; 
I ſhine. : N. n 


; DIAPHANEITY, in the Schools, Quality of a 
tranſparent Body; or that which denomihares it ſuch, 
See Trxansartncys x . 

The Carteſians hold the Diaphaueity of a Body to con- 
ſiſt in the Rectitude of its Pores; that is, in their being ſituate 
in right Lines; ſo as that there is no intermediate Subſtance 


to prevent the Paſſage of the Rays. And hence argue, that 


the rendring Glaſs malleable is an Impoſſibility: For aſ- 
ſoon as it becomes malleable, its Pores will ceaſe to be fi- 
tuate directly againſt each other; and of Conſequence it will 
loſe its Draphoneity, the principal Character ot Glaſs, See 


| Sir 


. 
Haas Newton accounts for Diaphaneity from an- 


Sir * 


other Principle, vis. from the R 
rity Between the Medium, wherewith the 


Rays tindergo in paſſing thus out of the Matter into the 


Pores, i. e. out of one ; 
ſmall, the Progreſs of the Ray is not .ſo much interrupted, 
but that it can make its Way through the Body. See 
Oractry, REFRACTION, &c. tot ae! ©. 

DIAPHOENIC, in Pharmacy, a ſoft Purgative Electuary, 
thus call'd from the Dates, which make its Baſis ; the 
palm- Tree, whoſe Fruit they are, being call'd by the Greeks 
deln. See DATE, 4 "RE 6 hl 

The other Ingredients are the Penides, Almonds, Turbith, 
Ginger, white Pepper, Mace, Cinnamon, Rice, Fennel, 
Daucus, and Honey. 

Diaphenic purges chiefly Serofities, and excites the Men- 
es; it is alſo uſed in Dropfies, Lethargies, Apoplexies, 
and Palkfies; 9 
DIAPHORESIS, in Medicine, includes all Diſcharges 
made through the Skin; but chiefly that by inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, and Sweat : Whence Diaphoretic, &c. | 


DIAPHORETIC, in Medicine, is 11 1 to Remedies - 


that promote the Expulſion of Humours by inſenſible Perſpi- 


ration. See PERSPIRATION: | 
Diaphoretic is much of the ſame Import as Sudorific: 


Except that the latter promote ſenſible, and the former in- 


ſenfible Perſpiration. Their only Difference, therefore, is 
in the Degree of Action. See'SuporiFICKks, Cc. 

Dir HORET ICG Antimony, or Mineral Diaphoretic, is 
a Preparation of Antimony, the Proceſs whereof ſee under 
the Article ANTIMONY. | 


DIAPHRAGM, in Anatomy, popularly calPd Midriff, 
and by Anatomiſts, likewiſe, Seprum, or Medium Tranſ- 
verſum, is a nervous Muſcle, ſeparating the Breaſt, or T ho- 
rax, from the Abdomen, or lower Venter ; and ſerving as a 
Partition between the Natural, and the Vital Parts, See 
VENTER, | ; 

Its Figure is round, reſembling 

It confiſts of two Circles, the one Membranous, the 
other fleſhy ; tho' others will have both of them Muſ⸗ 
cular: of two Arteries; and two Veins, call'd Phrenice ; 
and ſeveral Branches of Nerves. 


The firſt, or ſuperior Circle ariſes from the Srernum, and 


the Ends of the laſt Ribs: The ſecond, or inferior, comes 
from the Vertebræ of the Loins. The upper is cover'd 
a-top with a Membrane deriv'd from the leurs 3 and 
the lower lined at bottom with another from the Peri- 
toneum. Its Situation is oblique; being extended from the 
Cartilago Xiphoides, by the Extremes of the Ribs, to the 
Region of the Loins. "I 63 | 

It is pierced in the middle for the Paſſage of the Vena 
Cava; and in its lower Part for the Oeſophagys ; and be- 
tween the Productions of the inferior Circle paſs the Horta, 
T horacic Dutt. and Vena Azygos In its natural Diſpo- 
fition it is convex on the upper Side towards the Breaft, 
and concave on the lower towards the Belly. Hence it 
has two Motions z the one of Contraction, the other of 
Relaxation. By the Contraction, or Swelling of the Fi- 
bres, the Diaphragm becomes flat on each Side; the Con- 
ſequence of which is, that the Cavity of the Breaſt is 

arged, to give Liberty for the Lungs to receive the Air 
in Inſpiration ; and the Cavity of the Abdomen lefſen'd, 
and conſequently the Stomach and Inteſtines preſs'd, for 


the Diſtribution of the Chyle. In its Relaxation, where- 


by it reſumes its natural Situation, 
Breaſt is diminiſh'd, and the Lungs 
pulſion of the Air in Exſpiration. See Rxs81r ATION. 

It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt call'd it 
Diaphragm, from the Verb Jiaęra ven, to ſeparate, or 
be between two. 
Mer from a Notion, that an Inflammation of 
this Part produced Phrenzy : which is not at all warranted 
by Experience, no more than that other Tradition, that a 
tranſverſe Section of the Diaphragm with a Sword cauſes 
the Patient to die laughing. The Zatins call it Septum 
rranſverſim, q. d. Partition laid a-croſs. 

Dr. Hook obſerves, that an Animal may be kept alive, 
without Thorax, or Diaphragm, by blowing Air into 
the Lungs with a Bellows: Of which he had made the 
Experiment. Ve | 

DIAPHRAGM is alſo a general Name, among the Lear- 
ned fr all Ae the eg ng between two Parts of 
a Thing; As the little 8 Partitions i 
of long Teleſcopes, See Tuzx, Ec. | her arg 

DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the j 
and Nerves diſtributed throu he St hong, phony 


They are alſo call'd Phrenic,; or Phrenetic, See 
PuRENIC. | | 


the Cavity of the 


| 208 J 7 
Simila- 


ores are filled, | 
and the Matter of the Body it ſelf. For the Refractions the 


dium into another, being but 


to prepare, and ſoften the Humours. 


a Ray, or Thornback, 


refs'd for the Ex- 


Till his Time it had been call'd gp{vse, 


oF mn 
* 
* * 
- 


DIA 


„ DIAPRE, or DIAPER ;. 

| Dividing of a Field into Plates. Gg 
ments, in the manner of Fret-work pr, | 

the ſame with Variety of Figurs dil 

This chiefly obtains on Bonds Me 

are Gar or fretted over, ang . lch 

| with 'Things ro s the Bred 


M, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, p 


Violet Seeds, Santals both red and Citro 
Ivory; Liquorice Juice, and the four cold Seeds, Pip He 
ompound, or Solutive DIAPRUNUM, is only ch. «. - 
ple, wich the Addition of half an Ounce of 8c 1 dim. 
every Pound of the Electuary, to render it more pu Ag 
DIARRHEA, in Medicine, a Zogſeneſt, or Furt 8 
Belly; or a profuſe Evacuation of liquid Exertmenn b 
Stool, See N and 2 DR y 
'The Word, in the general, is u r any Kin 
of the Belly; but properly for that whertin the . 
or Excrement flows out either pure, or mix dz with, o git! 
out Pain, in a fluid State. See FLUx. | 
Diarrbæa's are of divers Kinds, according to the Dire. 
fity of the Excrements : Some being | 


from morbid Humours irritating the Inteſtines, and expteffi 
: Laxnef 


inary Fermentation in 


the Inteſtinal Fibres; or an extraor 
its Excrements into the 


the Blood, whereby it diſcharges 
Inteſtines. | | 
There are alſo Diarrbæa's arifing from unwholeſome 
Foods, and Stoppage of the other Excretions, particularly 
Perſpiration. $ 
It is a ftanding Obſervation, that ſuch as perſpire but 
little, are ever ſubject to a Diarrhea; and on the con- 
trary, People who perſpire much, are commonly bound, 
Zaglivi mentions Diarrhea's as one uſual great FE. 
fect of Grief; as likewiſe of immoderate Anger; without 
hich a Fever would be produced. | 
In the Cure of Diarrhea's, from whatever Cauſe they 
ariſe, the Stomach muſt be corroborated, and Sudorificks 
to be mix'd with Abſorbents. The Patient to drink ſpa- 
ringly. Quince and Wine burnt with Aromaticks is good, 
Wainwright. obſerves, that a Flannel Shirt contributes mu 
to the Cure of an habitual Diarrhea. | | 
Stolterfotb, a Phyſician of Lubeck, relates, that a Me- 
chanic of that City had a continual Diarrhea from zo, to 
the Age of 65 Years, which always gave him 5 or 6 Stools 
a Day, yet he was in good Health all the while, having a 
ood Appetite, and ſufficient Strength and Vigour. But in 
his 65th Year * ſome aſtringent 1 he ſtopp'd 
his Flux; upon which he was immediately ſeiz d with a 
violent Pain in the Kidneys, Difficulty of Breathing, Loſs 
of Digeſtion ; He gave up his Food as he took it, grew 
cold at the Extremes cf the Body, ſwell'd in the Thighs, 
had an inſupportable Thirſt, and more Appetite, and 
urined, with much Difficulty, a thin watery Humour, deſti- 
tute of all Sulphur. i a 
The Word is form'd of the Greek qud, through, and 


prey, to flow. _ | 
| DIARRHODON, in Pharmacy, a Name given to divers 
Compoſitions, wherein red Roſes are an Ingredient. * 
DiARRHODON Abbatis, is a Cordial Powder, denomi. 
nated from the Abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red 
Roſes ; red, and Citron Santals, Liguum Aloes, Cinnamon, 
Rhapontic, Spikenard, Ivory, Harts-horn, Saffron, Maſtie, 
Pearls, Amber-gris, Musk, Sc. It is uſed to ſtrengthen 
the Heart, Stomach, and Liver, to aſſiſt in Digeſtion, 
Prevent 3 | p 
There are alſo Zrochiſci DARARRHOPDON, compoſed 0 
red Roſes, Scrapings of Ivory, the Santals, Liquorice, Maſtic, 
Saffron, Camphor, and Roſe-Water. They are good to 
fortify the Heart, Stomach, and Liver, and to ſtop Diſſen- 
teries, and other Fluxes of the Belly. | 7 
| Pillule DIARRRHODON are compoſed of Aloes, T 
chiſei Diarrhodon, Wormwood Leaves, Maſtic, and * 4 
Salt. They purge, then fortify the Stomach, promote B. 
geſtion, and prevent a ſtinking Breath. 
The Word is form'd of Jud, and gi er, Roſe. 
DIARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a Kind of Arti 
or Juncture of the Bones, which being pretty lax, 
room for a manifeſt Motion. See ARTICULATION. 1ation 
It is — to Synarthroſis, wherein the Articulat 
©, ; 


culation, 


is ſo cloſe, that there is no ſenſible Motion at all. Ser 
SYNARTHROSIS, gs 


| D 2 1 A 21 
"4 3 3 


deep; it is cam d When the Head of the Bone is flat, and 


wich the wh receives it ſuperficial, it is call'd Arthrodia: 


the CaV! with the Bones of the Temples; 
fuch is tht e 2 each other reciprocally, and are 
. When two er, it is call d Ging/ymus: Thus the 


CubiSTESN. Cubirus. Sce EnarTHROS1Is, GINGLY- 
d1us 
uus, Cc. Synarthroidatis, call d alſo Amphiarthro- 


D1AR To of neutral, or dubious Articulation ; bein 
„ 88 abſolutely Diarthroſis, as not having a manife 


mo nor abſolutely Synarthrofis, as not being quite 


immoveab zculations of the Ribs, with the Vertebræ 

we the © * — of the Car pus, and T arſus, among 
go ther, are Synarthroidal Diarthroſes. See RI RS, &c. 
ar 2 Ward comes from de, and aplpor, Funfture, A 


fy Fever, is a Fever of one Day. See Erhz- 


MERA. j ind of Electu 

IUM, in Pharmacy, a Kind ary, 
DIASCOR.D 3 by Fracaſtorius, and denominated 
; ich i jent therein. See Scor- 


e to provoke Sleep, and reſiſt Putre faction. | 
NS: BESTEN „in Pharmacy, a ſoft, purgative Elec- 
mary, whereof Sebeſtes are the Baſis. See SEBESTES. 

Ale other Ingredients are Prunes, Tamarinds, Juices of 
Iris, Anguria, and Mercurialis, Penidia, ſimple Diapru- 
um, Violet Seed, the ſour cold Seeds, and Diagrydium. 
1 is good in intermitting, and continued Fe vers, 7 
FWirtf, promotes Sleep, and expels the morbid Humors 

Urine. ? 

b) LASENNA, in Pharmacy, a ſoft, prone Electuary, 
thus call d from Senna, which is its Bale, See SENNA. 

The other Ingredients are Sugar Candy, Cinnamon, La- 
is Lazat, Silk, Cloves, Galanga Minor, black Pepper, 
Nardus Indicus, Seed of the Baſilica, Leaves of Cloves, 
Curdamomum, Saffron, Ginger, Zedoary, Roſemary 


| Long P „Tapis Armenius, and Honey. 
Diaſenns — comforts the Melancholic, and Sple- 


netic; and is good againſt all Diſeaſes ariſing from an Atra- 
bilts, 

DIASTEM, in Muſick, a Name the Ancients gave to a 
ſimple Interval; in Contra- diſtinction to a compound Inter- 
ral, which they call'd a Syſtem. See IxTERVAL. | 

Muſicians divide Intervals into two Kinds: One of them 
call'd Stem, which is to contain at leaſt two Intervals in 
any Kind of Muſic whatever; but many, contain more. 

The other, call'd Diaſtem, is a mere, or ſingle In- 
terral ; The proper Signification of the Greek Juana 
being Interval, See SYSTEM. — | 6.2 

DIASTOLE, in Anatomy, Dilatation, or Diſtention; a 
Term exprefling that Motion of the Heart, and Arteries, 
whereby thoſe Parts dilate, or diſtend themſelves : The 
other oppoſite Motion is call'd the Syſtole, and Artery; 
wherein they contract themſelves. See Hzarr. 

The Diaſtole of the Heart is properly the Receſs of the 
Parietes of the two Ventricles from each other ; the Enlarge- 
ment of their Cavities and Diminution of their Lengths, 
or their Approximation to a Spherical Form. See SysTOLE. 

The Diaſtole, or Dilatation of the Heart, ariſes from the 
Blood brought, by the Veins, into its Ventricles ; and that 
of the Arteries, from the Blood thrown into their Cavities 
by the Contraction of the Heart. So that the Diaſtole of 
the Heart, and Arteries, is not effected at the ſame Time; 
the Diaſtole of the Heart ha pening when the Arteries are 
— and that of the Arteries when the Heart is con- 

What we call the Beating of the Pulſe, is only the Dia- 
fole of the Arteries. See Pursz. | 

The Lungs and Breaſt have likewiſe their Syſtole, and 
Diaſtole; ſo has the Brain. See Lunes, Sc. 

The Word is Greek, form'd from the Verb SNN, 
to . open.” 

The true Cauſe of the . of the Heart was but lamely 
counted for before Dr. Drake. That the Heart is a 
Muſcle, is made evident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower; 
and that the Motion of all Muſcles conſiſts in Conſtriction, 
v not to be doubted. By ſuch means the Syſtole is eaſily 
iccounted for, But in as much as the Heart has no Anta- 
Fenin Muſcle, the Diaſtole has puzzled the greateſt Wits. 
Ir. Lower unhappily attributes it to a Moriou of Re- 
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13 three Kinds : 1. When the Head of fiturion. As the Motion of the Heart, fa he, ie pet: 
is of three ; ny by Contraction; and as the Fibres ot the "ad ; 


and the Cavity that receives it, | and | 
g are alone form d for Conſtriction ; it is evident, all the Mo- 


the Bone 6 fd Enart roſts : Such is that of the Thigh, 


he Radius, at the ſame Time that the Ra- 
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tion of the Heart lies in its Stole; And that the Fibres, 
in the ſeveral ContraMions, being tretch'd beyond their 
Tone, aſſoon as the Niſus is over, the Heart relaxes again 
by a Motion of Reſtitution, A nullo enim Cordis Motu, 
ni Tenſionem ejus remittente, & ab irruente Sanguine, 
Diaſtole ejus Jibratis Vicibus ſuccedit. de Corde, p. 15; 
Mr. Cowper accounts for the Diaſtole from the Anal 

the Heart of an Animal bears to the Pendulum of thoſe 
Artificial Automata, Clocks and Watches: its Mo- 


tion is perform'd like that of other Muſcles, the Blood 


doing the Office of a Pondus, or Weight. Both theſe No- 
tions Dr. Drake refutes; and with great Reaſon and Pro- 
bability maintains the Weight of the Atmoſphere to be the 
Ponaus, or Counterpoiſe to the contracti ve Force of the 
Heart. See HART. 3 3 

It has long been known, that the dura Mater has a 
Syftole and Diaſtole, exactly correſponding to thoſe of the 
Heart. But its Cauſe was not ſo well known. Dr. Ridley, 
in the Philoſoph. Tranſat, having bored a Hole in the 
upper Part of the Bregma of a Dog, firſt perceived the al- 
ternate Vibrations of the aura Mater; then, continuing the 
Hole to the Brain, he found both by his E e, and even at- 
terwards by Touch, very ſenſibly; that there was a like 
briſk Syſtole and Diaſtole of the Brain. See BRAIN. 

D1xasrort; in Grammar, a Fi 
naturally ſhort, is made long. hus it is, that Virgil 
begins a Verſe with the Word Talus, the firſt Syllable 
whereof is ſhort, | 

DIASTYLE, in the ancient Architecture, an Edifice, 
where the Columns ſtand at ſuch Diſtance one from an- 
other, that eight Modules, or four Diameters, are allowed 
for the Intercolumniation. See Id TRA cOLUuuNIATION. 
. DIASYRMIS, in Rhetoric, a kind of Hyperbole; or an Ex- 
aggeration of ſome low ridiculous Thing. See HxrERBOLE. 

DIATESSARON, in Pharmacy, a Sort of Treacle, 
thus call'd becauſe confiſting of four Ingredients, which 
are Roots of Ariſtolochia, 
Myrrh. See TazAcLE. 

t is alſo call'd Theriaca Pauperum, becauſe made at 

a very eaſy Expence, and in a ſhort Time. It is good 
againſt Stingings of venomous Beaſts, Epilepfies, Convul- 
2 Colicks, to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and promote the 

enſes. | | 
* The Word is Greek, and fignifies a Compoſition of four 

rugs. | 

DIATESSARON, in the ancient Mufic, was a Concord 
or harmonical Interval, compoſed of one greater Tone, one 
leſſer, and one greater Semi-tone ; Its Proportion being 
as 4 to 3. See Cox cop. 


In the modern Muſic, it is call'd a perfect Fourth. See 


FourTH. 

DIATHESIS, a Term uſed by ſome Writers, in the 
ſame Senſe with Conſtitution. See ConsT1TUTION. 

DIATONIC, an Epithet given the common Muſic, as it 
er by di t has, or Degrees, both aſcending, and 

eſcending. See Mvus1c, and GznzR ay 

Authors divide the Sorts of Muſic into Diatonic, Chro- 
matic, and Enharmonic. | | 

D1aronic a only allows of three Degrees; the 

ater and leſſer Tone, and the greater Semi-tone. See 
Four, and DEGREE. 

Hence Diatonic Muſic appears the moſt natural, and of 
Conſequence is the moſt ancient. The Genus, or Kind, 
which makes the Character of the Diatonic Muſic, is 
call'd the Diatonic Kind, or Genus. 

In the Diatonic Muſic there is a Tone between every 
two Notes, except between M7 and Fa, and Si and Ur, 
where there is only a greater Semi-tone. See SCALE. 

DIATRAGACANTH, in Pharmacy, is applied to cer- 
tain Powders, whereof Gum Adraganth is the Baſe. There 
are two Kinds, Cola and Hot. 

Powder of Cold Diatragacanth is compoſed of the 
Gums Adraganth and Arabic, Liquorice, Starch, white 
Poppy Seed, and the four great cold Seeds. It is good to 
3 and ſoften the too ſharp, and ſubtile ſerous Hu- 
mours falling on the Breaſt, to aſſuage Coughs, and pro- 
mote 8 ny 

Powder of Hot Diatragacanth is compoſed of Gum 
Adraganth, Cinnamon, Hyſſop, Almonds, Lin-Seed, and 
Fennegreek, Liquorice, Juice of Liquorice, and Ginger. 
It is good againſt Aſthma's, to promote Expectoration, 
ſtren — the Sromach, and aſſiſt Digeſtion. _ 

DIAZEUTIC Tore, in the ancient Greek Muſic, was 
that which disjoyn'd two Fourths, one on each Side of it, 
and which being joyn'd to either, made a Fifth. This, in 
their Mufic was from Meſe to Parameſe; that is, in ours, 
from A to B: Suppoſing 14; to ſtand in B /#b Mi. They 


allowed to this Diaseutic Tone, which is our La, Mi, the 
N# Pro- 


whereby a Syllable 


Gentian, Laurel-berries, and 
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ed withal that it happens before the 
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Proportion of 9, to 8, as being the unalterable Difference 
of Diahente „„ 
DICHOTOMY, Siſſection, a Term uſed by Aſtrono- 
mers for that Phaſis, or Appearance of the Moon, where- 
in the is biſſected, or ſhews juſt half her Diſk, or Circle. 
See Pn Ass. 575 | | 1 
The Time of the Moon's Dichoromy, is of conſiderable a 
Uſe in fixing the Sun's Diſtance from the Earth. But tis 
very difficult to fix the preciſe Moment when the Moon is, 
bifleted, or in her true Dichoromy. Obſervation informs 
us, that when ſhe is 30 Minutes diſtant from the Quadra- 
tures, ſhè appears biſſected; but ſhe appears ſo too in the 
Juadratures themſelves, and ſome time afterwards, as Ric- 


ciolus acknowledges in his Almageſt. So that ſhe appears 


Dichotomized at leaſt for the Space of a whole Hur : 
In which Time, any Moment may be taken for the true 
Point of the Dichotomy, as well as any other. But the 
infinite Number of Moments of Time give an infinite Di- 
verſity of Diſtances. The Moment in which the true Di- 


chotomy happens, being thus uncertain z but it being grant- 
uadrature, Ricciolus 


takes the middle Point between the Quadrature, and the 
Time when it is firſt dubious, whether the Moon be Dicho- 
romized, or not, for the true Dichotomy, Keill. | 
The Word is Greek, form'd of Aryorouie, 1 bifſef, or 
cut in two, of Ju, rice; and xi), Tiropn, I cur. 
DICTAM NUM, Dittany, a Medicinal Plant, much va- 
lued among the Ancients, and particularly applauded by 


their Poets. o 8 | 

It was eſteemed a Specific for Wounds of Arrows, which 
it drew out with wonderful Eaſe, and according to them, 
only grew in the Iſland of Crete, and even only in a little 
—— Corner thereof; whence its Appellation Dictammus 
Creticus. At preſent we ſcarce know whether there be 


any Remains thereof in that Iſland. 


The modern Diftamnus, call'd alſo Nhite Dittany, or 
Fraxinella, from its Leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the 


Aſh, call'd by the Latins Fraximus, is ſcarce in leſs Eſteem 


than that of the Ancients. Its Root, wherein all its Virtue 
is lodged, is about the Thickneſs of a Finger, and is fre- 
quently divided into a Number of little Branches ; its Co- 
lour is white, its Taſte bitter, its Smell ſtrong, ſomewhat 
like that of a He-goat, its Stem is about two Foot high, 
reddiſh, and full of Leaves ; at the Top of the Stem is a 
Flower not unlike a Sica, or Ear; in the Middle of the 
Flower is a Piſtil with five little Pieces wherein the Sced 
is contain'd, which is black, ſhining, and oval. The Root 


is excellent againſt the Bite of venomous Beaſts, as alſo 


againſt Worms, the Colick, Sc. It muſt be choſen white, 
both Infide and Outſide, not fibrous, and well cleaned. 

There are ſeveral other Kinds of Ditrany, but all of leſs 
Value : 
lefs ; the Wild Dittany, which neither bears Flowers, nor 
Fruit. 


The Ancients have a Tradition, that the wounded Deer 
firſt diſcover'd the Virtue of the Dictamuus Creti- 
cus, which being eaten, preſently drew out the Arrows 
{ticking in em. Thus Pin Lib. VIII. C.279. And the 
like Account we have from Cicero de Natur. Deor. Lib. II. 
Virgil. ZEneid. Lib. XII. v. 412. Tertull. de Penit. C. XI. 


Tho' Cicero, more prudent and reſerved than Pliny, is con- 


tented to ſpeak of it as by hear-lay. Ariftorle Lib. de Mi- 
rabilib. Auſcult. relates it of the Roe-buck. @®@liny ſays 


expreſsly, that the Juice of this Plant taken inwardly, ex- 


Is Arrows, and cures Wounds made with other Arms: 
e adds, that it ſtops Suppurations, 8 the Menſes, 
and Delivery, and is good in Frictions and Fumiga- 
tions. | 


DICTATE, Dictamen, in the Schools, a Suggeſtion, 
Motion, or Sentiment of a Man's Conſcience. | 

A. good Action becomes evil if done contrary to the 
Dictates of one's own Conſcience, 


DicrArz, Diftata, is likewiſe uſed in the Schools for 
a. Leſſon, or Exerciſe, wherein the Maſter reading, or ſpeak- 
ing ſomething, the Scholars take it down in Writing after 
him. Here the Act of the Maſter is likewiſe. call'd 
Didctating. | 

DICTATOR, a Roman Magiſtrate, created by the Se- 
nate, or People, on ſome extraordinary, and eminent Occa-' 
ſion, to command, with ſoveraign Authority, for a certain 
Time never exceeding fix Months. | | | 

Recourſe was never had to ſuch an Officer, but in dan- 
gerous, and difficult Times; as in ſudden Wars, Popular 
Factions, c. | 

He had abſolute, and Monarchic Power while his Dicta- 
ture laſted: And ſome will even have it, his Power went 
beyond that of the Kings. He was Arbiter- of Peace and 
War, and had Command of Life and Death, without any 
Appeals lying to the People. 24 Axes were bore before 
him, whereas only 12 belies the Conſul, See FAscks. 
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tor, and Ceſar the next. 


Another was made in 1 


As the Haſtard Dittany, whoſe Leaves are much 


5 \ Jn f 
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T. Largius Flavins was the firſt 18 
the Year of Rome 255. Sylla was 1 
| After Ceſar there Nen Dif, 
Difators. "The firſt Dictator choſe fn ee Vw 
People, was Marcus Rutilius, created in 399. org the 


the Conſul named him, which the Zatins call 1 2t 


# Confile deg 


DICTION, the Phraſe, Elocuti | 
on On See N 1 — or dle af a tr, 
e Diction of a Tragedy, Cc. is ; 
the Sentiments. See ents oy any | that which cXPtelſex 
The Diction of an Orator ſhould be Pure 
the Subject, rich without Affectation, ſtrong nv 
without Drynefs, and ſuitable to the Perſon, him Cle 
and Audience. The Diction, or Language of 755 Placy 
accounted the fourth of the Eſſential Parts these 
is of the leaſt Importance of any; yet muſt 8 l 
be taken herein to make every Paſſion 4 5g Care 
Language. See TrActpy, Cc. Proper 
DICTIONARY, a Collection, or Catalo 
Words of a Language, or an Art, with = - — 
tions ; rang'd in Order of Alphabet. See Ane 5 
What the Zatins, and we after them, call 7%, 
22 call Dictiana 
the wot wg call — 2 Lxx1con, had 
For the pro racter, Nature, Office, e, 
DBillionary. e the Preface to this Work. ge 
Article VocABULARY. +) 

The moſt ancient Dictionaries for the Latin Tongue rs 
that call'd Papias, compiled by Solomon, Abbot cf 8 
Gall, Biſhop of Conſtance, who liv'd about the Year 1409 
| 1469, call'd Gemma Vocabulary 
And a third in 1502, call'd Gemma Gemmarnum : * 
other by Dionyſius Neſtor, à Cordelier. 

But the moſt celebrated one was that of Ambroſe Cal. 
pine, a Hermit of St. Auguſtin at Bergamo, and Son of the 

Count of Calepin. Conrad Geſsner is ſaid to have x 
mented it with four thouſand Words. Saulus Maui 
increaſed it ſtill more; and Paſferat after him; and net 
— Martinus made two Volumes of their Omi. 

There is another noted Latin Dictionary of Crili. 

7y ot Uni 
uus; To ſay nothing of Cowper, Holyoke, Goldman, 

Littleton, and numerous others of leſs Conſideration. 

For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and 

Scapula For the $þ41ifp, that of Covarrnvias: For the 
Tralian, that of the Academy della Craſca: For the 
French, thoſe of Nicod. Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Ti. 
vour, and that af the French Academy: For the Exgliſ, 
we have ſcarce any worth the Mentioning, unleſs perhaps 
that of Philipps: Tho' we are in Expectation of one 
from a good Hand, on the Model of that of the French 
Academy. | 

Junius has a Dictionary, or Alphabet of the Gothic, 

Runic, and Anglo-Saxon, There is another in the Ae 
laya Language, which is a dead Language, famous througi- 
out the Eaſt Indies, where it ſtands the ſtead of the Lai 
among us. | | 

There are alſo Hiſtorical, and Geographical Didi 
naries, as that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated in 
to French, and augmented by AMorery : Another of Hef 
Mann, printed at 12 in 1677. in two Volumes Folio; 
which were followed by a Continuation of as many Volumes 
in 1683, Another of Mr. Gayle, under the Title of Hiſt 
rical, and Critical Dictionary, printed at Rotterdam in 
1697. in two large Volumes. A Philoſophical Dickie 
ary of Mr. Chauvin, of Berlin; Law Dittionartts; 
Phyſical Dictionaries, Family Dictionaries, Dictionarts 
of Arts, of Commerce, &c. | 

DIDACTIC, in the Shools, ſigniſies the manner of ſpeak 

11 Ve. adapted to teach, or explain the Nature of Things 

here are many Words that are only uſed in the Didactic 

and Dogmatick Way. The Word is form d from the Gret 
id aas, 4iſco, I learn. | 


DID Ml, the ſame with Gemelli, or Twins. See Gi: 
MINI. 


DIEM clanſit Extremum, a Writ iſſued out of on 
cery to the Eſcheator of the County, upon the Death of a) 
of the King's Tenants i Capite, to enquire by a Jun 1 
what Lands he died ſeiz'd, and of what Value, ® 
who was the next Heir to him. 


DLERESIS, Se&ion, Difeftion, in Chirurgery, an fe 
ration ſerving to divide, and ſeparate the Parts! * 
Union and Continuity were an Obſtacle to the Cure 05 
which were joyn'd, and conglutinated contrary #9 the 


der of Nature, yes SECTION, Thers 


a. f »- TS 
Di'R7 
a 1 


A. 


aur ate four 


: 7 


Dune or Conſuming of the Veſſels, or Canals of an 


Body: when, from ſome cutting, or corroding Cauſe 


Aim gg are made, which naturally ought not to 


certain natural Paſſages are dilated beyond 


ve been, 1 hich ſhould have bee | | 
ha go that the Juices hic ould: have . fic Matter. See Foop.. 


extra va ſate, or run over, Blanchard. 


ind therein, © Grammar, a Figure whereby a Diph- 
ede, . rg be A 
; 12 THONG: | 


dee lade into two; as in that Verſe of Tibullus, 
: 


; ulli diſſoluenda Deo, for 4iffolvenaa. 
Some, u . by two Points 3 over a Let. 
to new that it is ſounded by it ſelf, and not Joyn d 
we. any other, ſo as to make a Di hthong : Thus Aera, 
_ be Points over the e, is diſtingui ſh'd from ra. 
VT : alſo a Kind of Metaplaſm, or Addition to a 
Word, by dividing one Syllable into two; as Hulae, by 
. Diereſis, is of three Syllables, inſtead of Aulæ. 
Day. S | 
3 4 Law. There are two Kinds of Days: 
uridict, & Non Furiatet. 1 
piss Juri dici, or Faſti, are all Days wherein Juſtice is 
. nter in Court. See Fei. 1 
bis Nen Furidici, or Nefaſti, are all Sundays in the 
Year; and in Eaſter Term, the Feaſt of the Aſcenſion of 
| ord ; In Trinity Term, the Nativity of St. ohn the 
S 32ptift ; In Michaelmas Term, the Feaſt of All Saints, and 
all Souls; And in Hillary 'Term, the Purification. of the 
ed Virgin. | 
1115 fame Diſtinction holds not only as to Legal Pro- 
ceedings in Court, Sc. but alſo as to Contracts. 
in {ome ancient Authors, Dies is alſo uſed for daily Pro- 
aon. Et reddebat dimidium Diem Mellis, q. d. as much 
Honey as ſerv'd the King's Family half a Day. 
Dizs 4atus, is a Day, or Time of Reſpite given to the 
Tenant, or Defendant by the Court. See DEyARTURx. 
DIESIS, in Muſic, a Diviſion of a Tone, leſſer than a 
Scmi-tone 3 or an Interval confiſting of a lefler, or imper- 
fect Semi-tone. See Tons. N 
The 7 8 is the ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt 7 or In- 
fexion of the Voice imaginable. It is alſo call'd a Feint, 
and expreſs d by a St. Angrew's Croſs, or Saltier. 
Ariſtotle calls Dieſes the Elements of Voice, as Letters 
are thoſe of Diſcourſe. Indeed, | Ariſtorle's Dieſes were 
apparently different from ours: And we find Fitruvius 
expreſsly making the Dieſis a fourth Part of a Tone. 
But the Pythagoreans, who are held the Inventors of the 
Name Diehs, did not make it ſo ſmall ;; they only di- 
vided the Tone into two unequal Parts, and call'd the lefler 
Diefis, which we call the leffer Semi-tone; and the greater, 
which we call the greater Semi-tone, they call'd Anatome. 
See SEMITONE, - | 
But in After- times, when the Tone came to be divided 
into three and four Parts, the Name Dieſis was retain'd 
to them all. And hence thoſe different Accounts we meet 
withal in Authors, of the Quantity of the Dzefis. 
The Enharmonical Diksis is the Difference between a 
greater, and leſſer Semi-tone. I” | 
Dieſes are divided into three Kinds: The Leſer En- 
harmonical Diefis, or Simple Dieſis, denoted by a ſingle 
Croſs, raiſes the Note following by two Comma's, or about 


of a Tone: The Chromatic, or double Dieſis, denoted 


by a double Croſs, raiſes the following Note by a leſſer 
demi. tone, or about 4 Comma's ; which is the common 
Dieſis: The Greares Enharmonical Dieſis, denoted by 


a triple Croſs, raiſes the Note by 6, or 5 Comma's, or about 


oa Tone. None but the double Dieſis is uſed in Muſic, 


A Flat is frequently uſed to take away the Dieſis, and a 

Ditſis to take away a Flat, : ne 

\ "hep Semi-tones are placed where regular Tones ſhould 
* a Tone where there ſhould be a Semi- tone, it is call'd 

a Vieſts, or a Feint. | | | 


DIESPITER, in Antiquity, a | | 
N quity, a Name given to upiter. 
_ Authors will have it the ſame with Dios pater, Ju- 
Jiter, Father, Jupiter being call'd in Greek Zeus, or Atos; 


a the oblique Caſes Jide, J) Sc. Others hold 
cer to ſignifie Diez pater, Father of the Day. St. 


* derives the Name from Dies, Day; and Par- 
bri roduCtion, Bringing forth; it being Jupiter that 
: 2 orth the Day. f which Sentiment are Servius, 
of the . ; the former adding, that in the Language 
Tae ſct, they call'd him Lucentius; and Dieſpiter in 
ne & Strwvius Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. ſeems to inti- 

that Dreſpirer is Pluto"; But if that be his mean- 


nners of perfogming the Dieres: vis 

Then a Priel. | Tearimgs Drawing, and Bury- 
by CS ENG, Bun Nin, £48 PING, Cau TERY, Gg. 
74h e Werd ia its Original Greek Aude ſignifies Di- 


alſo uſed in the general far any Diviſion 
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ing, be is apparently wiſlaken.;, Por both in Cicers, it 
ily Di/pazer, and not Dieſparer, 

"DIET, in Meditine, Ser 

living, - out of regard to Healt See REGimex, and 
H ALTH. LEED | N een 

from Repletion. See DisE As, RAT ion, CE. 
ie * nded on this; wet Nature ought not to be bu- 


in the Inſcription he quotes tom Gruter XXI. 8. we have 
in Meditine, Sc. a * Regimen, or Courſe of 
iet is a ſppergign Remedy againſt all Diſegſes arifing 
fied, _ and diſtracted in the Concocting of Food, but left 
wholly to her Work of digeſting, and expelling the morbi- 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Sartre, which fig 
niſies Regimen, or Rule of Life; preſcribed by Phyficians. 
And as the Phyſicians uſually order * canty Modi - 
cum, leſs than is viyally taken; Diet has paſs'd into a 
Name for this Retrenchement, or Diminution of the ordi- 
nary Quantity of Food, whether it be by Advice of a Phy- 
bean, er by a Perſon's own Choice: provided it be to re- 
move, or prevent ſome Diſorder. $ | 
For the Advantages of a ſhare ſimple Diet, ſee Agsrt- 
NENCE, and FASTING. | i 
Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply the Place of Me- 
dicines by Diet: Any one, ſays he, may loſe a Pound of 
Blood, take a Purge, or a Sweat, by dropping the great 


Meal, or Abſtaining from Animal Food, and ſtrong Li- 


uors for four or five Days, in Chronical Caſes, as ef- 
ctually as by. opening a Vein, ſwallowing a Noſe of 
Pills, or taking aSudorific Bolus. He adviſes therefore a 
Gentlemen of a ſedentary Life; and of learned Proſeſſions, 
to uſe as much Abſtinence as poſſibly they can, conſiſtently 
with the Preſervation, of their Strength, and Freedom of 
Spirits, This they ought to have recourſe to, afloon as 
they find any Heavinef, Inquietudes, reſtleſs Nights, or 
Avexſion to Application: Either by leſſening one half 


their uſual Quantity of Animal Food, and ſtrong Liquors 


till ſuch Time as they regain their wonted Freedom, an 
Indolence; Or by living 2 due Time wholly on Vegetable 
Diets, as Sago, Rice, Pudding, and the like, and. drink- 
ing only Wine and Water. E/ay on Health, &cc. 
DET, or DYzz, is alſo uſed for an Aſſembly of the 
States, or Circles of the Empire, or Poland, to deliberate, 
and concert Meaſures for the public Good. See Starz, 
PARLIAMENT, Ec. 3 | 
The Diets of the Empire are ordinarily held at Ratis- 
bon. See Col HRE, EMPIRE, Ertcro, Sc. 8 

The General Diet of Poland is by the Laws only to be 
held eyery two Years. But preſſing Occafions convene them 
every Year. The Laws confine their Sitting to 15 Days; 
but they frequently protract it to fix Weeks. Its ulaal 
Place is at Warſaw, the Capital of the Kingdom; tho' 
it has been often held at other Places: In Effect, as by 
the Laws every third Diet is to be convened at Grodud, 
in Lithuania; whenever for particular Reaſons it is judg'd 
meet to baulk the Turn, and hold it elſewhere, the Nobility 
of the Grand Dutchy muſt conſent to it. Tis the King 
fixes the Time, and ſummons it by Circular Letters ſent 
to all the Palatins. In an Interregnum, the Arch-Biſhop 
of Gueſen calls the Oiet. The ſeveral Particular Diets, 
which are held ſix Weeks before the General One, do each 
ſend three Deputies choſe out of the Members thereof. In 
Palana there are likewiſe Diets on Horſe-back, held in 
the Campagne, or Country. Such are thoſe wherein they 
chuſe their King. They are call'd Poſpolites. | — 
There are likewiſe Diets held in $t9172erland : Diets of 
the Proteſtant Cantons; Diets of the Catholick Cantons; and 
General Diets. The firſt aſſemble at Aran, and are convo- 
ked by the Canton of Zurich: The ſecond at Lucern, con- 
voked by the Canton of that Name. The third, compoſed 
of the Deputies of all the Cantons, both Proteſtant and 
Catholick, is held twice a Lear, at the End of Zuze, and 
the Beginning of December, and meets at Baden. *Tis 
the Canton of Zurich has the Right of convening it: 

The Word Diet in this Senſe comes from Diæta, which 
originally fignified a Hall, or Banquetting Room; and 
at length an Aſſembly of the States, by reaſon the Ger- 
mans held moſt of their Councils at Table. 8 


DIETA, in our old Law-Books, denotes a Journey, or 
Days-Journey : Ommnis  Rationabilis Dieta conſtat ex 
vigintt Miliaribus, Pleta. 

_ DIETETIC, or Diætetica, that Part of Phyfic, which 
confiders the way of living with Relation to Food, or 
Diet, ſuitable to particular Caſes. See Food, and Dir. 


DIEU & mon Droit, q. d. God and my Right, the 
Motto of the Arms of England, firſt given by King Ri- 
hor I. to intimate, that he held not his Empire in Vaſ- 
ſalage of any Mortal. See Morro. 

It was afterwards taken up by Edward III. when 
he firſt claim'd the Crown of France; and was con- 
tinued withcut . Interruption to the Time of King, 
William III. whe uſed the Mette, Je Lana a" 5 
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DIF 


' tho! he commanded the former to be retain'd on the great 


Seal. The ſame is to be underſtood of the late Queen 
Anne, who uſed the Motto, Semper Eadem';, which had 
been before uſed by Queen Hisaberh. 22 
DIFFAMATORY, a Term chiefly uſed in the Phraſe 
Diffamatory Libel, ſignifying a Writing intended to ſcan- 
dalize, or diſcredit a Perſon, Sc. See LIE EE. 


By the Roman Law, and the ancient Ordonnances of 


France, the Makers of diffamatory Libels were god 
Zeges ae 


with Death. See Baldum, Commentarius 
Zibellis ſamoſis. | n 
The Hiſtorian tells us, that Cardinal Ximenes was inſen- 
fible to all pry Arena Libels. He found it but reaſon- 
able, to leave Inferiours the Libe | 
by 2 which only laſt while the Perſon is offended at 
them, an 
or diſregarded. | | | 
DIFFAREATION, among the Romans, a Ceremony 
whereby the Divorce of their Prieſts was ſolemnized. See 


D1VvoR CE. 


Diffareation was properly the diffolving of Marriages 


ad 


contracted by Confarreation ; which were thoſe of the 


rm'd with a wheaten 


Pontifices. Feſtus ſays, it was 
ifarreation from Far, 


Cake; and that it was call'd 


Wheat. Vigenere will have Confarreation and Diffærea- 


tion to be the ſame Thing. See ConFARREATION. 
The Word comes from the Prepoſition Dis, which is uſed 


in Compoſition for Diviſion, or Separation; and Farea- 


tion, a . with Wheat, of Far, Wheat. 


DIFFEREN 
univerſal Idea that defines the Species. See Gznvs, and 


SPECIES, 

Thus, Body and Spirit are the two Species of Subſtance, 
which in their Ideas include ſomething more than is inclu- 
ded in the Idea of Subſtance. In Body, for Inſtance, is 
found Impenetrability, and Extention ; In 
of Thinking, and Reaſoning. 
Body is impenetrable Extenſion ; and the Difference of a 


Spirit is Cogitation. See DEFINITION. | 
DiryzRENCE, in Mathematicks, the Exceſs of one 


Quantity above another. | 
This Angle is 60 Degrees, and that 90; Their Differ- 
22 ſubſtracted from a greater, what 


ence is 30. See ANGLE. 
When a leſs 
remains is call'd the Difference. See SUBSTRACTION. 
D1ryERENCE of Longitude of two Places, is an Arch 
of the Equator intercepted between the Meridians of the 
Places. See LoncitvuDs. | 


Aſcenſional DriryFERENCE, in RR is an Arch of 


hended between the Circle of fix a- 


the Equator com 
orary Circle of the Sun. See AsckN- 


Clock, and the 


SIONAL, 
D1F#FERENCES in Heraldry, are certain Additaments 


to Coat Armour, whereby 1 is alter d, or added to 
diſtinguiſh the younger Families from the elder, or ſhew 
how far they are removed from the principal Houſe. They 
are call'd in Latin Diminutiones, and Diſcernicula Armo- 
rum, and by the French ZBriſures. See DIuINVUTIOR. 


Of theſe Differences Sy/v. Morgan gives us nine, which 
obtain 3 among us : vig. the Label, which de- 
notes the firſt, or eldeſt Son : The Creſcent, the ſecond: 


The Muller, the Third: The Aſartlet, the fourth : The 

Annulet, the fifth : The Flower de Lis, the ſixth: The 

Roſe, the ſeventh : The Eight foil, the eighth: And the 

Croſs — the ninth, See each under its proper Article, 
ABEL, c. 


Again, as the firſt Differences are ſingle for the Sons of 


the firſt Houſe, or Deſcent; the Sons of the younger 
Houſes are differ d by combining or putting the ſaid Oi 
Ferences upon each other. As the firl Differences are the 
Label, Creſcent, &c. for the firſt Houſe; the Difference for 
the ſecond Houſe is the Label on a Creſcent, for the 
firſt of that Houſe : For the third Brother of the ſecond 
Houſe a Muller on a Creſcent, &c. 

The Original of Differences is controverted. Cambaen 
will have them to have begun about the Time of King 
Richard. Paraain — Differences wore as early as 
the Year 870. The Preſident Fauchet obſerves Differences 
to ha ve been hereditary in the French Families before the 


Time of Louis le Gros, who came to the Crown in the 


Year 1110, Moreau refers them to the Time of St. Louis; 
and Lallonette, Belle-foreſt, &c, to that of Philip Au- 
guſtus. The Occafion of their Riſe is well accounted for 
by Colombiere. 

All Nations, ſays he, prefer the elder Brothers to the 
younger ; whence thoſe, in a direct Line, ſucceeding their 
Fathers, and becoming Maſters of their Lands, took on them 
their Coat Armour, without any Change, or Alteration 
and tranſmitted the ſame again to their eldeſt Sons; the 
* younger Brothers, or Baſtards not being allowcd to bear the 
lame Arms, without ſome additional Mark, to diſtinguiſh 
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firſt, the third from the ſecond'; 


of venting their Grief 
loſe all their Spirit and Malignity when deſpis'd, 


E, in Logic, an Eſſential Attribute belong- 
ing to ſome Species, and not found in the Genus; being the 


Spirit, a Power 
So that the Difference of Ferential Calculus : Sir Iſaac Newton, 


OW * 
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them from the elder. Hence ſome Herald. 

have endeavour d to confine them to * Zoe q 

terminate Figures, for diſtinguiſhing the dy, = Ml 
| and { 

the ſecond a Zabel, the third Th th ej 


Orle, the fifth a Battoon 


Aon; 
n nn 
Senad, or Cottice. | | 
And the Deſcendents of theſe to bear 
ences, or Differences charg d on one another 
Son of the ſecond Son to retain» his paternal 605 
the Difference of the Label of 3 Points; the N 
Label of 4 Points z the third ſuch a Label on : U. de 
the fourth a Label 2 with certain Figures, — Chief, 
Lioncels, Martlets, Creſcents, Roſes, &c. A en 
_ reaſon, 8 _ of the third Son ſay bes 
Bordure engrailed, the third a Borgure c der 
zants, or * Sc. harged With Be. 
But the ſame Author judges the fixing am 
variable Differences at all an Abuſe; by rea 12 * 
happen not to be agreeable to the pa 
much deface, and blemiſh it. He adds, that many, 
Figures befide thoſe abovementioned, may be uſed 4,9" 
ferences ; As Shells, Bezants, Cinque foil, and a thou of 
more. Some younger Families have made Dieren 
their Arms by only diminiſhing the Ordinaries or chat 
the Poſture; And others by only changing the Meta 8 
ts wth. or A i 
It mu added, that the Differences may be o 
on Metal, or Colour on Colour; which in other Ci al 
Heraldry. 4 a 
DIFFERENTIAL, Differentiale, in the higher Ge. 
metry, an infinitely ſmall Quantity, or a Particle of aQua- 
tity ſo ſmall as to be incommenſurable thereto, or leſs thay 
any aſſignable one. See QuanT1TY, 
t is calld a Differential, or Differential Quan. 
rity, becauſe frequently confider'd as the Difference q 
two Quantities z and as ſuch is the Foundation of the Dif 


f and the Engi, 
call it a Nurion, as being conſider d as the momentary lu 
creaſe of a Quantity. See FLvx1on. 

Mr. Leibnitz, others, call it an Iafiniteſimal. Ste 
INFINITESIMAL. 

D1FFERENTIAL of tbe firſt, ſecond, &c. Degree. Se 
DirrERENTIO-DiFFERENTIAL, 

DirrEREZNTIAT Calculus, or Aſethodus, is a Method of 
differencing Quantities ; that is, of finding a differential, 
or infinitely ſmall Quantity, which taken an infinite Num- 
ber of Times, is equal to a given Quantity, 

This Method is one of the fineſt, and ſubtileſt in all Ma 
thematicks, Mr. Leibnitz, who claims the Invention there- 
of to himſelf, calls it Differentialis Calculus, as confidering 
the infinitely ſmall Quantities found hereby as the Diffe- 
ences of the Quantities ; and accordingly expreſſing them 
by the Letter 4 preſix d: as the differential of x, by dx; 
tha | 


t of y by 4y, &c. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who has a better Title to the 


Diſcovery, - calls it the Method of Fluxions, as con- 
ſidering the infinitely little Quantities rather as Flu- 
xions, or momentary Increments, e. gr. of a Line, 55 
nerated by the Fluxion of a Point; of a Surface, b. 
the Flux of a Line; or a Solid, by the Flux of a Surface; 
and inſtead of 4 notes em by a 4oz ; e. gr. the Fluxion 
of x, inſtead of 4x he writes ; that of y, , &c. which 
is the only Difference between the Differential Calcuins, 
and the Merhod of Fluxions. 
For the Hiſtory, Doctrine, Uſe, &c. thereof, ſee FTvxions 
DiryzRENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, is a Method 
of differencing Differential Quantities. 
As the Sign of a Differential is the Letter 4; that o 
a Differential of dx, is dar; and the Differential of 
ddr, adix, or div, dir, &c; or x, x, &c. 5 
Thus, we have Powers, or Degrees of Different 
The Differential of an ordinary Quantity is call'd 
D1rFERENWBLAL of the firſt Power, or Degree; 3 4. 
A DirrzxENTIAL of hs ſecond Power, or Degret, " 
an Infiniteſimal of a Differential 98 of the fr 
Degree; as 44x, or 4x4x, or 4x*, dxdy, &. 
A D1rFERENTIAL of the third = ty is an Tau. 
ſimal of a Differential Quantity of the ſecond Degi®3 


as AAdæx, a, axdy4z, and ſo on. ö 1 
The Powers of Differentials, as ax, are different 
after the ſame Manner, as the Powers of ordina 
tities. And again, as Compound Differentials eit th 
tiply, or divide each other, or are Powers of Differ _ 
of the firſt Degree; Differentials are differences ner 15 
ſame manner as ordinary Quantities. And, therefore, 
ia db +" Sade Calculus, is the ſame, in 
with the Differential. | . 120 
DirrznENTIATL, in the Doctrine of Logarithms. 17 
ter calls the Logarithms of 'Tangents, Den Tant 
which we uſually call Arrificial Tangents. Ser 
RLITHM and TANGENT. 


double n. 
vis. heck 


DIF- 


e Word uſed in Oppoſition to Uniform, 
| piFFORM er *. is no manner of Regularity in the 
and fig "+ pearance of a Thing. See UNTTORMIT T. 
Form, ct. dne uſe it as a Diſtinction of the Flowers of 

The See FLOWER, 1 10 : 
Plan -11SE, Oiffuſſve, is chiefly uſed for a prolix, ſpecious 
F DIFF F Writing, Cc. See P Rol Ix. a 
Manner a. n. t be too diffuſive : For a Man is never 


A bed a the Word he wanted; and he is not ob- 
m 8 " 


150 to read the reſt. 

Dn Sl 

tire — 99 diffuſive,” &c. Sce STYLE. | 
| the c USION, a Cuaſi Juſion, or Diſperſion of any Thing, 
n ſeveral Bodies, or Parte of Space. 
The School-men make 3 Kinds of Diffuſion : The firſt 

whereby a pure Quality is aiffuſea 3 as Cola, Force, &c. 
r they diRinguiſh into Equal, whereby equal Portions, 
T 5 ces of the Quality are diſtributed upon equal Parts of 
7 Aalen : Thus, when a direct Motion is impreſs'd on 
_ "weable, all the Parts of the moveable receive an equal 
* ens: And Unequai, when unequal Degrees of the Qua- 
— are diſtributed on different Parts of the Subject; Thus 
FA that Force is impreſs'd on a Lever, and Cola propaga- 
ted thro' a Aſedi um. ; l 5 

The ſecond Kind of Diffuſion is that perform'd by the 


an of Bodies; Such is the Diffuſion of Light, Sound, 
— " Mognerick, Eleftric Virtues, &c. 
The third is perform'd partly by the Motion of Corpuſcles, 
and partly by the Diffuſion of a Quality; and thus they hold 


| be 4:fuſes. 
1 — Philoſophers reject the Notion of Qua- 


11 their Diffſion. According to them, there is no 
1 Alen, | 4.4 NG of Corporal Subflines, emitted in 
minute Ef/rvia, or Particles, into a K ind of Atmoſphere all 
around the Body; which Diffſion of Corpuſcles ſome call 
Armoſphericat, as being 28 to be terminated by a 
Circle, whereof the diffuſing oy is the Centre, Every 
Body, it is now roved, has its Sp 

on, within which the Particles, or Corpuſcles, torn from 
it and flying away, ha ve a ſenſible Effect, as we ſee in odo- 
rous, ſonorous, Sc. Bodies: See Quariryz where the 
Phyſical Law of the Diffuſion of Qualities is laid down. See 
alſo SpuxRE of Activity, Aruosr HERR, EvFLUVIA, c. 

DIGAMY the ſame with Figamy. See BIOGAu. 

DIGASTRICUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle thus call'd, as 
having a double Belly; from die, bis, twice; and yds, 
Belly, See MusSCLE. | 

It ariſes fleſhy from the upper Part of the Proceſſus 
Maſtoidæus, and deſcending, contracts into a round Teudon, 
which paſſes thro the Silohyoidæus, and an annular Liga- 
ment, which 1s falten d to the Os Hyoides ; then it grows 
fiſhy again, and aſcends towards the Middle of the Edge 
of the lower Jaw, where it is inſerted. When it acts, it 
pulleth the lower Jaw down, by the Help of an annular Pully, 
which alters its Direction. 

DIGEST, a Collection of the Roman Laws, rang'd and 
digeſted under proper Titles, by Order of the Emperor Juſti- 
nian. 

That Prince gave his Chancellor Tyi boni anus a Commiſ- 
fon for this Purpoſe ; who, in Conſequence thereof, choſe 16 
Juriſconſulti, or Lawyers, to work upon the ſame, Theſe, 
accordingly, took out the beſt, and fineſt Deciſions from the 
two thouſand Volumes of the ancient Juriſconſulti, and re- 
+ duced them all into one Body; which was publiſh'd in the 
Year 533, under the Name of Digeſt. This the Emperor 
gave the Force of a Law, by a Letter at the Head of the 
Work, which ſerves it as a Preface. See Jux 1sconsuLTrI. 

The Digeſt makes the firſt Part of the Roman Law, and 
the firſt Volume of the Corpus, or Body of the Civil-Law. 
See Civit-Law. 

It was tranſlated into Greek under the ſame Emperor, and 
call'd Pandecta. See PAnvDecr. 

The Method of quoting it is by a double F, on Account of 
the Greek Name Pandect, which being firſt abbreviated by 
a Figure of two III; to abbreviate it yet further, the two 
— 73 joyn'd into one MM, which the Latin Copiſts 

or F. | 

 Cujas ſays, that Digeſt is a common Name for all Books 
Giſpoſed in a good Order, and Oeconomy: And hence it 
is that Tertullian calls the Goſpel of St. Luke, Digeſt. 

DIGESTER, or Digeſtor, an Artificial Means, or Inſtru- 
＋ ſerving to digeſt, or diſſolve Meats out of the Stomach, 

* 26 wy of — 1 Perk 
8 Digeftor to iluftrate a Natural _ : ie is . 
BY yur of Sulphur, Spirit of Harts-horn, the Chyle of a 
155 and its Saliva. A Piece of Veal, Mutton, Beef, or the 
ike, of the Bigneſs of a Nut, being put in a Dram of this 
| 4. paration, and ſet on a Digeſting Furnace rwo Hours, 

e from the Fleſh a Juice, that had the Colour and Taſte 


enes is cloſe, and conciſe ; Cicero on 
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. Style is proper for Diſcourſes in the demonſira- 


ere of Activity, or Dif- J 


- 


8 


of Chyle, and left the Meat light, dry, and inſipid. Dr. 
Havers prepares a Digeſtor. of Oil of T tine, mix'd 
with Oil of Vitriol; in which, raw Fleſh. and Crums of 
Bread being put, and the whole committed for four Hours to 
aigeſt in Jalneo Marie, the Meat is found diffoly'd. and 


the whole together forms a thickiſh Pulp: Hence, thoſe Au- 


thors, each of em, conclude the Food in the Stomach to be 
aigeſtes by ſome ſuch Menſtrunm's. See Drotsrion. + 
But the moſt noted Oigeſtor is Papin's Digeſtor, the 
Effect whereof bears a more near Reſemblance to the Ope- 
ration of the Stomach. It is a Sort of Veſſel, wherein Meat 
being put, together with ſo. much Water as ſerves exactly to 
fill it, a Lid is ſcrew'd cloſe on, ſo as to admit of no exter- 
nal Air. Then, by the Application of two, or three lighted 
Char-Coals, or even a ſingle {mall Lamp-flame, the Meat is in 
a few Minutes (fix or eight) reduced into a perfect Pulp, or 
rather Liquor. By a little Increaſe of the Pre, or the Ad- 
dition of a few Minutes in time, the hardeſt Bones them- 
ſelves are brought into a Pulp, or Gelly. | | 
The Effect is accounted for from the ſtrict Cloſure of the 
Engine, which excluding the Intervention, or Eſcape of Air, 
the Succuſſions occaſion d by the Expanſions, and Oſcilla- 
tions of Air included in the Fleſh, are equable and ftrong, 
and ſo reſolve the whole into one ſeemingly homogeneous 
Body, and mix the aqueous, ſaline, oleous, and other Par- 
ticles, ſo ſtrongly together, as ſcarce to be ſeparable ; but 
while hot, to appear one Liquor, and when cold a Gelly, of 
a Strength proportionate. to the Quantity of Fleſh, or Bones 


.diffolved in the Water, 


This Experiment ſeems to hold a cloſe Analogy with the 
Operation of the Stomach. For tho' the . do not or- 
dinarily diſſolve, either ſo ficongly, or ſo quick; yet in Pro- 
portion to its Heat and Conſtriction, Dr. Drake takes it to 
do the ſame Thing: "Thereby breaking and reſolving into 
ſmall, the Bodies which it included, ſo mix'd, inter Mini- 
ma, with its Tlumours. Theſe, thus reduced into a Fluor 
and intimately mix'd with the Liquids of the Drink, and 
uices of the Stomach, compoſe that lacteſcent Liquor, call'd 
Chyle, or Chyme. See CHEE. 


DIGESTION, in Medicine, call'd alſo Concoct᷑ ion, that 
Change of the Food taken in at the Mouth, which it un- 
_—_— in the Stomach, in order to afford fit Matter to com- 
poſe or diſtend an Animal, till it arrives at its deſtined Bulk; 
and to repair the Loſs of thoſe Particles, which the Body, 
in its natural State, neceſſarily undergoes. See Concocrt:ow. 

The Operation of Digeſtion ſucceeds to Maſtication, and 
Deglutition. See MasTICATION, and DEGLUTITION. 

It includes Chy/ification, and is ſucceeded by Sanguifica- 
tion, and Nutrition. See SANGUIFICATION, and NuTRI- 
TION. 


The Cauſe, Manner, and means of Digeſtion, have been 
infinitely controverted : It would be endleſs to enter into all 
the Syſtems, and Hypotheſes, that have been fram'd by Phi- 
lofophers, and Phyficians, to account for this important Ope- 
ration. Some contend, that it is done by a Kind of Z/:- 
ration, or boiling of the ſolid, and groſſer Parts of the 


Food, in the o_ by the Heat of the Stomach, and the 
t | 


adjacent Parts, the Liver, Spleen, Sc. See ETIXATION. 

Others, by Attrition; as if the Stomach by thoſe repeated 
Motions, which are the Effects of Reſpiration, rubb'd, or 
ground off the minuter Particles from tie groſſer Matters; 
and agitating, and driving the reſt againſt each other, atte- 
nuated, and diſſolved them. See Txirurarion. 

Others think the Filious Juice; Others the Spirits, Oc. 
chiefly concern'd in the Affair. - 

Others will have the Food diflolved by a Menſtrnum, or 
Do : But theſe are greatly divided, as to the Nature, 
and Origin of this Menſtruum ; Some ſuppoſing it an Acid, 
furniſh'd by the Glands of the Stomach ; Others a Nitro- 
aereons Spirit, which by penetrating the Maſs of Food, breaks 
the Connexion of the moſt ſolid Parts; And others, a Sa- 
line Juice, which divide, and volatilize the Parts of the 
Food, See MtnsTRuvm. | 

Others again * Digeſtion to be perform'd by means 
of a Ferment, or Leaven; which, mixing with the Aliment, 
excites an inteſtine Motion in the Parts thereof, by whoſe mu- 
tual Fractions, and Collifions, the Parts are attenuated, and 
diſſolved. See FERMEN'r. 

But theſe, too, differ in their Opinions of this Ferment; 
Some taking it to be the Remains of the Food laſt 4g2/te7, 
which by its Continuance in the Stomach, has contracted an 
Acid Quality, which conſtitutes it a Ferment: Others take 
the Ferment, or Principles of Fermentation to be contain'd 
in the Aliment it ſelf; which when incloſed in the Sto- 
mach, and heated thereby, being put in Motion, enters on 
its Office of Fermentation: But theſe, too, are divided; 
Some taking it to be the ſpirituous Part ; and ſome the Air 
in Foods. See DrGtsTER. | 

Others ſuppoſe this Ferment ſupplied by the Glands of 


the Stomach'; And laftly, others contend for the Sativa, 
0 * and 
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e 
and make that the Fermcbt ſerving principally for the Di- 
geſtion of the Food. | | 


: 


All theſe Syſtems are now reduced to three principal Ones; 
which we ſtill find explain'd, and defended in the ſeveral 
Writings on that Subject: The firſt ——_ to be 
perform'd by Fermentation; The ſecond by Tituration; 
And rhe third by Fermentation, and T rituration together. 

The ft Opinion was for a long Time the only one. 'The 
Retainers hereto hold, that the Food, after it is receiv'd in- 
to the Stomach, is there impregnated with certain men- 
firuous Juices, which being aſſiſted by the natural Heat 
of the Stomach, raiſes a Fermentation in the Foods, which 
diffolves, attenuates, and converts them into Chyle. 

This was the Syſtem of the Ancients ; who, tho' they only 
xpreſs themſelves in general Terms, as diſſolving, ſoftening, 
ie Concretion, Qualities, c. yet ſeem to have had the 
Notion of what we call Fermentation. Thus Empedocles 
and Hip ocrates teach, that Digeſtion is perform'd by a 
putrefaction of the Foods, after the like manner as the ſame 
Empedocles holds Water to be converted by Putrefaction 


into Wine. Hiprocrates, and Ariſtotle uſe the Term Con- 
.  roftion, which we likewiſe find in Erotian, Plutarch, and 


Actuarius, to expreſs the manner of Fruits ripening, the 
Muſt's changing into Wine, and Paſt's riſing: Hippocrates 
expreſsly names Ffferveſcence, and Fermentation, ae verere 
Medicina, C. 5. and Galen likewiſe, L. de Conſuetudine, 
C. 2. And in another Place he aſſerts, that a certain Sero- 
fity of the Stomach concurs with the Bile and Spirits to ef- 
fect Digeſtion. To ſay nothing of Cicero, who, according to 
the prevailing Opinion of his Time, attributes Digeſtion to 
the Heat of the Stomach. Lib. II. 4e Nat. Deor. 

The Juices; or Ferments in the Stomach, to whoſe Action 
Digeſtion is ſuppoſed owing, are, the Saliva, Bile, and Pan- 
creatic Juice. This is ſo true, that in certain voracious Ani- 
mals, which eat, and 2igeſt fait, particularly Wolves, Oſtriches, 
and Porcupines, the Bile diſcharges it ſelf immediately into 
the Cavity of the Stomach ; And we have obſerved a Diſpo- 
fition analogous thereto in a Man that had been a great Eater. 


There are only three Marks to know the Fermentation of 


Dough and Muſt by: Firſt, In that the Dough riſes, and 
ſwells; and the Mult boils, and rarifies. Secondly, In that 
the Bread and Wine made by theſe Fermentations, have dif- 
ferent Taſts and Qualities from thoſe the Flower and Muſt 
had before. Thirdly, In that the Bread, and Wine, by Di- 
ſtillation, yield Principles that differ in thoſe reſpects from 
thoſe drawn from Flower and Muſt. Now, all theſe Cha- 
racters are found in the Change made in the Food by Di- 


geſtion. 


"Againſt this Syſtem it is objected by Mr. Hecquer, and 


others, that in every 24 Hours there is prepared a Pound of 
Saliva, half a Pound of Bile, and at leait two Ounces of 
Pancreatic Juicez to which is to be added that Stomach- 
Liquor, reſembling Saliva ; the whole amounting to about 
2 Pounds, or 13824 Grains of Ferment. Now, ſay they, it 
is allowed by the Chymiſts, that one Grain of Ferment is 
ſufficient for 803 Grains of Matter to be fermented z conſe- 
quently 2 Pounds of Ferment would ſuffice ſor 1200 Pounds 
of Food: Whereas a Man ordinarily does not take above 
4 Pounds in a Day. | 

Now, this, ſay they, is an Argument, that Fermentation 
is not the only, or principal Intention of theſe Juices ; fince, 
if it had, they would have been better proportioned to the 
Occaſion. And, further, it furniſhes an Objection, ſince 
ſuch a Quantity of ſaline, menſtruous Humour, having ſo 
little Buſineſs to employ it in fermenting the Food, muſt 
act on the Stomach, corrode and deſtroy the fine Mem- 
brane it is lined withal, and do other Miſchiefs. 

But to this it is anſwered, 1. That, according to Mr. 
Hecquet - himſelf, the Faculty of fermenting only be- 
longs to the Salts, and that, by his own Computation, half 
a Found of Bile only contains 30 Grains of Salt; and a 
Pound of Saliva, with two Ounces of Pancreatic Juice, and 
the Stomach-Liquor, contain but 14 Grains more : So 
that the Ferment of the Stomach produced each Day, only 
amounts to about 44 Grains, which were ſcarce enough for 
2 Pounds of Food. But Mr. Hecquet diminiſhes the Quan- 


tity of theſe Salts too much, which Verhbeyen, and 
others, make a deal more. To which is to be added the 
volatile Salt, mix'd with the Phlegm and Spirits. 2. It is 
not true, that there is always required a Grain, and only 
a Grain of Leaven for 800 Grains of Matter. Expe- 
rience contradicts this Rule. In ſome Fermentations there 
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Another Objetion againſt this Doctritge t g.. 
yields no inflammable Spirit z which it ſoy they, 
Effect of Fermentation: But Monſr, 4g, d, Were b * 
all Fermentations don't produce any Fs = anſwen by 
Dough, for Inſtance, affords none, nor that pat: N 
nor of Acids, or pure Alcali's. The inflammay, m 
Effect, requires a fine attenuated Sulphy, dle Spare n 
found in all pon hag | » Which h 

The ſecond Syſtem was invented, or at lg 
the 3 Age; and has been maintain ove Y 
Zeal, a dey a 
that has the Appearance of Novelty, Thoſe „ 0 
u Auen 
and with the Addition of a proper Fluid, 1 the Poog 


firm'd by ſomething obſerv'd in Birds: Their G be cop 
Crop, is compoſed of two ſtrong, ſolid, com ry 
which rubbing againſt each other, and being wr ir * cls 
angular Stones, or Grains of Sand ſwallow'q by the lime 
break and grind the dry Food thoſe Animals live on Birds 
when the Sand is grown ſmooth, they caſt them rn 
their other IN and 8 freſh ones. i 
This Sentiment is thus explain'd by an able | 
of, Mr. Hecquet, in his Treatiſe of Divine 1 + ters 
in the Body is Veſſel, conſequently, every thing tf th 
hollow. Every thing therein lives, after its Ha. , 
ſequently, every thing is in Motion; Animal Life bei — 
thing but Motion; and conſequently all the Veſſelz l 
tion. Now, the Parts of a Body that are to move, will m 0 
towards thoſe Sides, where they find the leaſt Reſiſtance hy 
the Place of the leaſt Reſiſtance in Tubes is the Cavity * 
ſequently, the Motion of the Parts of Veſſels is toward; th 
Axes. The Parts of Veſſels that are to move, are the Par 
tes, or Sides, becauſe flexible, and elaſtic ; and this Morin 
can only be effected by an Approximation of thoſe Par, 
Conſequently, the Motion of the Veſſels conſiſts in an 45 
proximation of their Parietes; It is, therefore, a Sort of UW 
traction, Preſſion, or Coarctation: Hence, as all the Parts of 
the Body are only Veſſels, they all undergo a Syſtole, Pr 
fion, or Contraction. Further, all theſe Veſſels contain Juicy 
in their Cavities; And, therefore, all the Juices, or Liquids 
in the Body are continually compreſs'd. This Preſſion is the 
Action of an Elaſtic Force; conſequently the Preſſion vill 
be ſuch as is the Force; and, therefore, alternative: Con. 
ſequently, it is a Pulſe, or Palpitation; and therefore the 
uices are continually beaten, Now, theſe Juices are ex. 
ceedingly diviſible ; and conſequently are continually att. 
nuated, and divided: And a Diviſion effected by a Pulſation, 
or Beating, is a Trituration; and conſequently, the Juics 
in the Body are continually triturated, or ground. The Ra- 
ſon why the compreſſive Force ſhould be alternative, is, tha 
the Membranes, which compoſe the Veſſels, conſiſt of tuo 
Plans, or Series of Fibres ; the one longitudinal, the other cir- 
cular, cutting the longitudinal at right Angles : The Long 
tudinal are tendinous, and Elaſtic ; the Circular are muſcy- 
lar, or motive, like 8Sphincters, which compreſs. The Circy- 
lar are over the Longitudinal, and embrace, or gird them 
round. The former, we have already obſerved, are Elaſti; 
and their Elaſticity oppoſes the Compreſſion of the latter 
From this Oppoſition, or Reiiſtance, ariſes a reciprocal 
Action, and Reaction, which is the alternative grinding Force 


uired. | 
To ſuch as account for Digeſtion from a Ferment, theſe Phi- 
loſophers object, that Digeſt:on is a Diſſolution z that to pre 
pare the Matters for this Diſſolution, they mult be ſoſten d; 
that the proper Effect of acid Ferments, is, to gnaw, or tear the 
bardeſt Matters, and to harden the ſofter, to thicken the fluic, 
fix the fat, and coagulate the milky : Conſequently, that an 
acid Ferment ſhould rather impede, than promote Oigeſiot 
Add, that beſide the Force to grind the Juices, and the Veb 
ſeis to compreſs them, there are likewiſe Liquors to dilute, 
and temper them, vis. the Saliva, and Stomach-Liquor. And 
Mineral Matters, which the Stomach-Liquor cannot diflolv;, 
are found to be worn, and poliſh'd after having ſtay d fone 
time in the Stomach. Now poliſhing is the Effect ot Tritur, 
or grinding, not of corroding. Accordingly we find Pelotoo 
or Balls of Hairs, or Threads in the Stomach of Cattel, ve 
ſmoot h, and ſhining, and far from any Marks of Corroſion 

The Authors of 'Trituration require three Things for Di- 
geſtion to proceed: A Liquor, to wet and dilute the F0%, 


is no need of any Leaven at all, and in others a deal leſs. which they find in the Saliv mach-Liquor : 
As to the Ferment's acting on the Membranes of the Sto- Veſlel, which is the Sod ig N Moving Power t0 
mach; tis certain, it docs act on, and vellicate the ſame grind, which they imagine to have found in the Muſcles 
when there is no Food to employ it; and this it is, that the Stomach, Diaphragm, and Abdomen. The moll 
occaſions the Senſation of Hunger. But as faſt as they are Force in the Mules of the Stomach they maintain to be 
corroded, they are repair'd again by the Nouriſhment proper equivalent to a Weight of 248235 Pounds ; and the Force a 
to them. The Stomach is ſometimes gnawed, and incom- the Stomach alone, to a Weight of 12951 ounds : A Poe 


meded by the Menſiruum; but ordinarily it is preſerv'd more than equal to tl at of one of the ableſt Mill-kones 


by a vikid Matier, wherewith its inner Coat 18 liacd. Tyaite de Ja Digeſtion par Monſr. Hecquet. 95 


„ ze 6 a 
. goralh, bee, that « A 
has de: of the 


weighing ighing together 8223 Grains, have the 
the — ne this Argumentation ſeems 


1 ns of this Syſtem compare the Brain to 

1 Screw of a Preſs, the Heart to a Piſton, 
the Lun to Bellows, the Mouth to a Mill-ſtone or 
the Stomach to a Preſs, and the Inteſtines to a Re- 
. or Vat. They contend, that Caſtellus, a Phyſician of 


Meſſina, was the firſt of the Moderns, who expreſsly 1 fo 
y 


of Ferments, and that he was follow 
fed the e and Willis. 
But even the Partiſans of Trituration are not perfectly 


fition to the Calculus, whic 
— de Stomach, Cc. ſo very high. The Contraction 
of the Fibres of the Stomach, to compreſs the Food, he 
ſhews, cannot exceed three Ounces; and tis even gratis that 
be allows ſo much: That of the Diaphragm, and Abdomen, 
he computes at about 4 Pounds. He obſerves, that P:rcairn, 
ſurprized, in all Probability, with what he had aſſerted of 
this Force, durſt not purſue the Proportion whereon his Cal- 
alas was founded, and according to which, one of the Forces 
would be found 8 to 117088 Pounds, and the other 
to 250734 3 Which together make 367822 Pounds. The 
Diaphragm in its Motion has two Forces; the one direct, 
which is that, whereby its Muſcles draw from the Centre to 
the Circumference : the other lateral, whereby it reſts, or 
preſſes on the Stomach ; The latter | 
fon of the former. Now, what has deceiv'd Me. Pitcairn 
and Hecguet, is, their taking the direct for the lateral Force; 
the Contraction of Fibres for their Preſſure on the Stomach: 
And the ſame Overſight they are guilty of in the Muſcles 
of the Abdomen, whoſe Preflure againſt the Abdomen is 
only lateral, Add, that there are voracious Animals with- 
out any Diaphragm at all; as-Fiſhes, which reſpire through 
their Gills : and others that have only a ſingle Membrane; as 
Birds, in whom the Muſcles of the lower Venter are 'very 
ſmall, and feeble, and in a Situation that incapacitates them 
from acting at all on the Stomach. 
The Membranes of the Stomach being very ſoft, and ha- 
ving only a ſlender Motion, ſeem very unfit for the Office of 
a Mill-ſtone. *Tis true, in certain Fowls the Stomach con- 
fiſts of a cloſe, compact, fleſhy Muſcle exceeding ſtrong, ſo 
as to break little Stones, and Bits of Glaſs, Bur to this it is 
urged, that it is no Digeſtion, which in theſe Animals is 
eſtected in the Inteſtines. And the Structure of our Stomach 
compared with the Gizzard, or Crop of granivorous Birds, 
does, on the contrary, furniſh a very cogent Argument againſt 
Trituration. The Gizzard is provided on the Out-fide with 
four fleſhy Muſcles, the 'Tendons whereof meet in two oppo- 
fite Points: 'The Infide-is lined with a hard, thick, cartila- 
genous Membrane ; eſpecially in the Places where the Tendons 
meet. By this Mechaniſm Nature plainly intimates the Of- 
fee of the Gizzard to be the Grinding of the Grain by the 
Friction of its Parietes, or Sides : Whereas, the Membrane in 
the Stomach of a Man is exceedingly thin and fine, furniſh'd 
with a few fleſhy Fibres, cover'd with a tender, ſenfible Kind 
of Down; and the Stomach it ſelf is of a great Capacity, 
And the Stomach in rapacious Birds, who devour huge Pie- 
* raw Fleſh without chewing, is a ſtill finer Membrane. 
: Ph on the Syſtem of Trituration there ſeems no account- 


15 r Hunger, Nauſea's, Indigeſtions, Crudities, Cc. 
rituration it ſeems impoſſible to explain, 


, the Syſtem of 'T 

oF 2 Things eaſy to grind, e. gr. Cabbage Flowers, can- 
ay Aggeſted in certain Stomachs, which yet find no Diffi- 
Mu, in ee more hard, and ſolid Meats, as Beef, and 
oe 5 Whereas, the Difference of Diſſolvents gives a na- 
Row, eaſy Solution, Hydropic People continue to ae 
ON of the 100 the Fibres of the Stomach, as well as the 
bane of © Body, are extreamly'relax'd through the Abun- 
ugg, Humour, And the total, prompt Change of Na- 
2 in Foods can be the Effect of nothing elſe but 

ation; which even diſcovers it ſelf by Belches, Cc. 


Stomach, whither a Diſſolvent is pour 


very ſmall in Compari- 
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the Digeſtion is perfected a Diſſolvent 'd into it by a 
#4 ſt by FOI V 


e Thing is Ni 
Ruminating Animals, which are 
machs; the two firſt whereof,  tho* form'd of a, nervous 
Membrane, make but little Alteration in the Aliment, for 
Want of a Ferment, or Menſtrunm ; So that it returns to be 
chew'd again; and only becomes wel] 57 in the fourth 

d from a conglome- 


ore apparent in 


rate Gland. | N 
The Partiſans of the hi Opinion allow it inconteſtable, 
that there are Acids in the Stomach, which mix with the 
Foods, and act on them; and hold likewiſe, that their Ac- 
tion is aided, and promoted by the Motion of the Syitole, 
and Diaſtole in the Viſcera: They add, that the Acids 
roduce a Fermentation; and the Oſcillatory Motion of the 
2 cera a Trituration; and that thus Digeſtion is the Ef- 
of Fermentation, and Trituration at the ſame Time. 
Be it as it will with each of the three 8yſtems; thus much we 
may venture to lay down from em all, as the real Proceſs of Di- 


geſtion: The End of this Operation being to prepare the Foods, 
ſo as they may ſerve for Nutrition; thoſe Foods muſt be conſi- 


der'd from the Time the Man takes them in, till being converted 
into Chyle, they mix with the Blood, which conveys them into 
all Parts of the Body. The Foods then we take, are either 
crude, as Oiſters, Fruits, certain Pulſe, &c. or dreſs d, as Fleſh, 
and Fiſh, which are roaſted, boil'd, fried, &c. and ſeaſon'd a 
thouſand divers Ways with Salt, Pepper, and other Spices, 
Vinegar, Wine, Sc. to heighten and enrich the Tatte as 
much as to aſſiſt Digeſtion. See Foop, DREssIN O, Sc. 
Further, there are ſome Foods we ſwallow without chew- 

ing, as Liquids; and others, which we break and commi- 
nute by chewing, as Bread, Fleſh, Sc. Tis of theſe laſt 
we ſhall here ſpeak, as undergoing more Preparations, and 
more Changes to fit them for Food, than the others. 
The Food, then, is firſt broke, and divided by the 
Teeth, and, at the ſame Time, moiſten'd with a Liquor ſup- 
lied by the Salival Glands, and thus form'd into a Kind of 
Paſte. See MAsTI1ICA TION: | 


Thus prepar'd, it is — through the Oeſophagus into 


the Stomach, there to ent. See Dz6LUTITION. 

This Fermentation is cauſed, 1. By the Salival Juice, which 
is a Ferment, and has the ſame Efte&t on the Aliment, that 
Lea ven, or Barm has on Paſte, 2. By the Heat of the Sto- 
mach, Yiſcera of the Abdomen, and even Excrements ; which 
here has nearly the ſame Effect on Foods, as the Dunghill has 
on Matters laid by the Chymiſts to 4ige/t therein. 3. By the 
Remains of Foods left adhering in the Ragæ, or Folds of 
the Stomach, and there turn'd four, and acrimonious. 4. By 
the Compreſſion of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, and Dia- 
phragm. 5. By the Iziquor which the repeated Compreſſion 
of thoſe Muſcles occaſions to drip from the Glands of the 
Stomach. 6, According to the Sentiment of ſome modern 
Phyſicians, by the Air it ſelf, which being mix'd, and em- 
baraſs'd in the Aliments, dilates by the Heat of the Stomach, 
and ſeparates the Parts of the Foods, Theſe Cauſes all con- 
tribute to attenuate, and divide the Food, ſo as to convert 
them into a cineritious Matter, call'd Ce. See CuyLE. 

From the Stomach the Chyle deſcends into the Ducode- 
num, where it is further pertected by the Pancreatic Juice, 
and the Kile, which thin it, precipitate its groſſer Parts, and 
render it more fluid. The Chyle thus perfected and attenua- 
ted, enters the Lacteal Veins, which convey it into the Re- 
ceptacle, where it is further diluted by the Zyz2pha, which is 


brought hither in Abundance. Hence it riſes into the Tho- 


racic Duct, and enters the Subclavian Vein; where being 
taken up by the aſcending Cava, it is pour'd into the right 
Ventricle ot the Heart. 

The Chyle thus mixing with the Blood, embaraſſes the 
Globules thereof, and thus abates its Motion: And hence 
that Inclination to go to ſleep after Meals. But, by Degrees, 
the Blood communicates its Motion to the Chyle ; and by its 
volatile, and exalted Parts, together with the Saline and 
Nitrous Parts of the Air, ſubtilizes, and gives it its lait Per- 
fection. Then the Digeſtion is finiſh'd : and the Foods being 
by ſo many Changes render'd the immediate Matter of Nu- 
trition, are carried by the Blood into all Parts of the Body, 
to repair, and fill the Vacancies of ſuch as are continually 
diſſipating, and exhaling; or even to add new ones, See Ny- 
TRITION. 

As to the groſſer Parts of the Foods ſeparated from tho 
Chyle by the Bile and Pancreatic Juice, they allume the Co- 
lour of Excrements from the Bile ; and that rank Smell, they 


derive from the coarſer Sulphurs thereof. Theſe Sulphurs, 
and Salts of the Excrements, ſerve, atter they have pailed 
through the Inteſtines, and are arrived at the aft, which is 


the 
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the Rectum, to vellicate the Muſcles thereof, and diſpoſe 'em 
to relax, and thus to apprize Nature of a Neceſſity to dif- 


charge. See EXCREMENT. _ | 
The Separation of the Urine from the Blood, may be 


efteem'd a Part of perfect Digeſtion ; the Defign of ſuch 
Separation being to render the Blood more pure and bal- 
ſamic, and of Conſequence more fit for Nutrition z which the 
Salts the Urine abounds withal, greatly prevented. This Se- 
paration is thus perform'd : The Branches of the emulgent 
Arteries, which terminate in the Glands, whereof the Sub- 
Nance of the Kidneys is compoſed, carry the Blood thither ; 
where a Serofity is ſeparated from the Blood, by means of the 
Pores in the Glands of the Kidneys; thoſe Pores repreſent- 
ing the Holes in a Sieve, which only let paſs ſuch 'Things as 
are of a leſs Diameter than themſelves. This Seroſity, call'd 
Urine, is diſcharged hence into ſeveral little Tubes, which 
joyning into a Kind of Pyramids, yield their Humour into 
the Pelvis, whence it runs through the Ureters into the 
Bladder. See URINE. 
- Drexsr1on, in Chymiſtry, is a Preparation of Plants, Mi- 
nerals, Metals, and other Bodies beaten, or ground, by put- 
ting dem in a Veſſel, and heating them gradually over a gentle 
Fire, like the Heat of an Animal Body. See Firs. 
Digeſtion is a previous Kind of Diſpoſition to a perfect 
Diflolution of a Body, made by means of Fire, or fiery Par- 
ticles, beating and looſening the Pores of the Body, and at- 
tenuating the Parts of the Fluids, that their Connexion with 
the harder Matter may be more eaſily, and perfectly diſſulved. 
Bohnins ſeems to deſcribe it N adequately by an inſen- 
ſible Action and Reaction of the Particles of a Maſs, mo- 
ving together by ſome ſubtile, ambient Fluid, to which it was 
Ms} x for Digeſtion. By calling Digeſtion a reciprocal Ac- 
tion, their Motion is intimated, by means whereof they are 
torn from the contiguous Ones; and in a Word, different! 
modified : So that the Motion ended, the digeſted Maſs, dit. 
fers either wholly, or in Part, from the ſame Maſs before 
Digeſtion ; ſometimes in Colour, ſometimes in Smell, ſome- 
times in Tranſparency, ſometimes in Taſte, ſometimes in Con- 
ſiſtence, and other AﬀeCtions. That Digeſtion is effected by 
Motion, is evident from an Obſervation of Dr. Grew; who 
bringing a Mixture of Salt of Tartar, and Oil of Turpentine, 
ſeveral Days Journey with him in a Coach to London, found 
it had undergone a more intimate Mixion, than if it had been 
expoſed to a long Digeſtion. 2 
Digeſtion is ordinarily confounded with Maceration.z but 
the two Things differ, in that there is Heat required to Di- 
geſtion ; whereas Maceration is done in the Cold. See Ma- 


CERATION. 

Digeſtion is uſually perform'd with the Addition of ſome 
N Sen ſuitable to the Matter: Thus, Roſes and Pop- 
pies Heads are put to 4igeſt in Oil, or Water, to make Un- 
guents, or Syrups 3 Calcined Lead, and Ceruſs, are digeſted 
in diſtill'd Vinegar, to make the r thereof, or the Sal 
Saturni. Hence Dr. Quinay defines Digeſtion to be the 
Solution of Bodies, made by Menſtruum's, with the Aſſiſtance 


of Fire. | 

To conceive the Nature of Chymical Digeſtion, it may be 
neceſſary to ſhew, how the Particles of Bodies can by this 
Proceſs be diffuſed every Way, and ſuftain'd in the Aſen- 
ſtrunm ; which deſerves the more to be accounted for, be- 
cauſe thoſe ſolid Particles have not the ſame ſpecific Gravity, 
as the Liquors have in which they ſwim. Tho' the Nature 
of a perfectly fluid Body be ſuch, as that the Particles, which 
conſtitute it, do very readily give Way upon the ſmalleſt Im- 
pulſe, and recede from one another; yet there is found in 
moſt Liquors ſome Degree of Tenacity; and from hence 
ariſes fuch a Cohefion of Parts, as cannot be broken without 
ſome Force. And tho? indeed this Force of Coheſion in Li- 
quors ſeems to be but little, or none at all, when compared 
with what we * he in Solids, yet we find, it can make 
ſome Reſiſtance. And as the Force in Liquors is either ſtrorger 
or weaker, ſo it produces a Variety of Effects, differing more 
or leſs from the Phenomena, which would naturally flow from 
a perfect Fluid; So that, tho' by the Laws of Hydroſtaticks, 
every Corpuſcle, how ſubtil ſoever, if put into a Fluid, which 
is ſpecifically lighter, muſt neceſſarily fink to the Bottom; 
yet we find ſome heavy Bodies, ſuch as Gold, Sc. when re- 
duced into thin Plates, will be ſuſtained in Spirit of Wine. 
This Force, therefore, of Tenacity, which reſilis the Motion 
of Bodies in a Fluid, is proportional to the Number of Parts, 
which are to be ſeparated, or to the Surface of the Body, 
which we would have move in the Fluid. Hence it is, that 
ſince the Surface of a Body may be enlarged, without alter- 
ing any Thing of its Gravity, the Reſiſtance of a Fluid may 
be ſo augmented, as to _ the Force of Gravity, which 
carries the Body downwards. And a Body, tho' ſpecifically 
heavier than a Fluid, in which it is immerſed, may be very 
well ſuſtained in that Fluid, provided it be reduced into very 
ſmall Particles; becauſe the — of a Body thus reduced 
into ſmall Particles, decreaſes in a much greater Proportion, 
than the Surface does, or, which is proportional to it, the 
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Teuscity of the Fluid : 80 that 8 length th 


or as 1 to 1. So that by this we may underſtand, 
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ariſing from its Tenacity, will be equal Ref, *. 
Particle, and ſo Laker ing Deſcent. Ang ri A, | 
Solution, and Digeſtion, it is a general Rule char da h 
0 of a Body be to the Tenacity of the Puig i the Gr, 
and if the Body be then ſubdivided, ſo thay, Bin 
of the Parts be to that of the whole, as x to Þ, fi. tt 
which the Particles will meet with in their Def p 

equal to their Gravity : for fince their Weight 7 Wil de 
Surface 3, the Gravity will be to the Refiſians.” b 
55 do 
Corpuſcles bf Metals ſwim in Aſenſtruum', er boy the 


cifically lighter, as Gold in the Spirit of N. i an 
inns of 5 Bezoar Mineral, tho! the En wig 
15 times greater. And in the ſame manner ing 8 ol he 
ſtand, how Corpuſcles ſpecifically heavier, are fab.) revs 
any other Menſtruum. And it is for the ſame Re nd n 
ſuch as are lighter, cannot riſe up to the Fe: tha 
Preſſure of Fluids being equal every Way, the ſuper for th 
act reciprocally on the inferior ; ſo that the Ae ary 
which keeps the heavy Particles from ſinking, will Fare, 
mit thoſe, which are lighter, to aſcend. n 
The Uſe of Digeſtion, in Pharmacy, is, to extract th 
ticles, which are more volatile, by a certain Men _ 
and to mix them intimately with it. To this End 1 um, 
Fire is commonly uſed, that the Corpuſcles, which 4 om 
volatile, may ſeparate, as it were of their own Accord n = 
a fierce Fire forces. out the Faces, as well as the finer Þ 1 
cles; and if it does not abate the Strength of the Lia, * 
will not fail of A its Clearneſs. * 
Dios riox, in Chirurgery, is applied to Im 
Abſceſſes; and expreſſes their Difpolition to 1 ban 
to Suppuration. bee DiGzsTIVE. | ” 
Tumors arifing on the Parotides of Children, are & « 
Digeſtion : They ripen in a little Time. Dionis. ! 
D16zsT10N is alſo uſed for Maturation, or that State gf 
a Diſeaſe, wherein the morbific Matter is ſo changed in Bal 
Figure, Coheſion, Mobility, Sc. by the Uſe of proper Me 
dicines, or even by the Force of Nature, as to be leſs noxious 
and hurtful, and conſequently to abate the Violence of the 
Diſtemper. See MaTuRA'rioN. 
The Greeks call it n#74opos, The Matter of the Diſcaſe 
ſo far digeſted, as to become next a-kin to ſalubrious or 
healthy Matter, is faid to be reſo/ved. See Caupiry, and 


Cxs1s. | | 
DIGESTIVE. The 2 * hers admitted a Y, 
eſtive Faculty, or Quality in the ; as not knowi 
— Nn to 3 for the Act of Digeſtion dee Fa 
cuLTY, and DiokST ION. 
- Dx16esTIVE is alſo uſed in Medicine for ſuch Remedies 
as ſtrengthen, and increaſe the Tone of the Stomach, and af- 
fiſt in the Digeſtion of Foods. To this Claſs belong all Gy. 
machicks, and Strengtheners, or Corroborants. Sec Srou!- 
chic, and STRENGFHENER, | 
Di6z8TIVE, in Chirurgery, is a Sort of Unguent, Plaſter 
or the like, that ripens, and prepares the Matter of Wounds, &c, 
for Suppuration. It is uſually compoſed of Turpentine, Yolk 
of Eggs, Oil of Hypericum, Unguentum Haſilicum, and 
Tinc&ure of Aloes. The Wound muſt be dreſs'd the fir 


Day with a Digeſtive, to bring it to Suppuration. 


DIGITATED, among Botaniſts, is applied to the Let 
of a Plant, which is either compoſed of many fimple Leates 
ſet together upon one Foot-Stalk, as in the Cinque- foil, Vet. 
ches, Cc. or elſe when there are many deep Gaſhes, a 
Cuts in the Leaf, as in thoſe of Straw-berries, Hops, v6. 


See LEAF. 
DIGIT, Digitus, in Anatomy. See FINGER. 4 
Dicir, in Aſtronomy, is the Meaſure whereby we elt 


mate Eclipſes; amounting to the 12th Part of the Diameter 


of the Luminary eclipſed. | 
The Diameter of the Body, or Diſk of the Sun, ot Moon, 

is divided into 12 Parts, call'd Digits; and an Eclipe 

ſaid to be of ten Digits, when ten of thoſe Parts are 


See EcLipss. 
Theſe Digits, 
Eclypticiti. 
af in Arithmetick, ſignifies any Integer under Tet, 


as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. Sce UNITS. 
Drier, is alſo 4 Meaſure taken from the Breadt of the 


Finger. 
A Digit is properly 3 Fourths of 25 2 couch each oibe 


Grains of Barley, laid breadth-wiſe ſo 
ſole, or the 


See MEASURE. 3 
DIGLYPH, a Kind of imperfect Triglyph, con 2 


like, with only two Channels, or Engravings. 
LVR. PE | articulach i 
DIGNITARY, in the Canon Law, and parton 
Chapters, a Perſon who holds a Digniry,, that 35, * rielt, 
which gives him Pre · eminence in the Choir above me 


l 
2 the 
and Canons. Such is a Dean, and Areh-dtacou; my 


Wolflus, and ſome others, call Digitt 
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card is 3 abuſrely applied to. & mere Prebend,) or 
2 etimes ſim ſometimes with Cure of 
Dn ee with J wu ion and Adminiſtration of 
ood The Canoniſte even define Dignity, Aami- 
ariſdi@ions & Poteſtare conjuntia. If the 
Contentious, or — Juriſdiction, tis a 
2 26, & ives Pre-eminence: ; 
ee ee Prebends, Cambden reckons in 
1 13 n Ne Ell tical Aſtronomy, a Name Kepler 
Fünen of = Ellipfis, which paſſes through 
= j 

Fe Focus, where! 


DIJAMBUS, ded of two Jambics 
NN jo? the 15 middle 


. 


© that the firſt 


d other Matters. 41 3f(L 
Stakeh e Roche} is made with Veſſels faſten'd to the 


The The Dikes of Holland are frequently broke thro', 
Bond large Tracts of Land. | 
and tom the Flemiſh Dyk, a Heap of Earth 


omes 
1— dem the Water. Salmaſius, and Menage take 


to have borrowed. the Word from the Greek 7430. 


| ives it from the Hebrew Daghab. 
Ga ard ATION, is a waſtful Deſtroying, or letting 
to Ruin, and Decay, for Want of neceſſary Re- 


13. | tl 
—— for Dilapidations, by 14 Elis. 11. 
ſhall be = 11 in the Repair of the ſame Houſes. 


any Veſſel : 


ILATATION, in 


Body, 
N. 
benen of our Authors confound Dilatation with 


22 
diſtingui 

Expanon of a Body ir 
power: And Rarefaction, 


of Heat. See RAREY ACTION. 
he Moderns have obſerved, that Bodies, which, after being 


compreſs d, and again left at Liberty, reſtore themſelves per- 
fealy, do endeavour to 4i/are themſelves with the ſame Force 
whereby they are compreſs d; and accordingly, they ſuſtain 
a Force, any raiſe a Weight equal to that whereby they are 
compreſſed. | a e +, 

Again, Bodies, in 4i/ating by their Elaſtic Power, exert a 
greater Force at the Beginnin of their Dilatation, than to- 
wards the End; as being at firſt more compreſs'd ; and the 
greater the Compreſſion, the greater the Elaſtic Power, and 
endeavour to 4:/are. So that theſe three, the Compreſſing 
Power, the Compreſſion, and the Elaſtic Power, are. always 
equal, See ELASTICITY, 

Again, The Motion whereby compreſſed Bodies reſtore 
themſelves, is uſually accelerated: Thus, when compreſſed 
Air begins to reſtore it ſeli, and dilate into a greater Space, 
it is ſtill compreſſed; and conſequently, a new Impetus is 
impreſſed thereon, from the 4ilatative Cauſe, and the former 
remaining, with the Increaſe of the Cauſe, the Effect; that is, 
the Motion and Velocity muſt be increaſed likewiſe : Thus 
an Arrow ſhot from a Bow, does not quit the String, till after 
that be perfectly reſtored to its Natural State; Nor does the 
Arrow move a whit ſwifter than the String; And if the 
String, ere it have perfectly reſtored it ſelf to its right J. ine, 
1 the Arrow will not go its full Length: Which 
is a roof, that it is continually —_— a new Impetus 
from the String. And fince Projects at the Beginning of their 
Motion, are little, or nothing retarded, but rather accelerated, 
itis evident, that the Motion of a String reſtoring it ſelf, is 
likewiſe accelerated. Indeed it may happen, that where the 
Compreſſion is only partial, the Motion of Dilatation 
ſhall not be accelerated, but retarded. As is evident in the 
Compreſſion of a Spunge, ſoft Bread, Gawze, ©c. | 


| DILATORES Ale Na 7, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſ- 
cles common to the Alæ Naſi, and Upper Lip. See Muscrs. 
They ariſe thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the Cheek-bones 

under the Orbits of the Eyes, and deſcend obliquely with a 

two-fold Order bf fleſhy Fibres in each Muſcle, which partly 

terminate in the Upper Lip, and partly in the Alæ Nap. 

_ draw the Ale from each other, and widen the Ex- 
> 1 of the Noſtrils. | 

25 bine , in Logic, an Argument conſiſting of four or 
te Fropoſitions, ſo iſpoſed, BE grant which you will of 


= you will be preſs'd by the Conclufion, See SyLL0- 


Parts, 
And 


* 


n the Sun is ſuppoſed to be placed. See man | 
| N 3 ſome, ſhe will give you Featouſy.; if ugty, 
8. a Foot of Latin Verſe, of four Syl- 1 Cicero uſes This eds Dilemma, to prove, that all Pain 


long. Sce Jan- | 


and yet order d them to be 


into a 22 Bulk, by its own Elaſtic 


Or Dilemma ts Un Argument conſiſting of two contrary 
or Sides, either of 


which catches the Ad verſ: ö 
hence it is alſo call d — 


| f 2 mus cornurus; a horned 
Syllogiſm, its Horns being fo diſpoſed, chat if you avoid 
the one, * run upon the other 


le is alſo call'd Crocodilinus, by reaſon, that as the 

Crocodile leads ſuch, as follow it, into the Nile, and purſues 

ſuch, as fly it, to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever the A ney 

either. affirms, or denies in this Kind of Syllogiſm, is 

to his Diſadvantage. See Cxocopirus. bo” X 
dilwaded a 


Take an Example: A Philoſopher once 
Man from marrying, by this Argument: Either the No- 
go marry will be handſome, or 555 If hand-- 
iſpFeaſure. 
is to be bore with Patience: Omnis Dolor aut eft vehe- 
mens, aut levis: Si levis, facile feretur ; Si vehemens, 
certe brevis futurus eſt. | | 
The ſame” Cicero, by another Dilemma, proves, that 
no. Meſſengers ſhall be ſent to Anthony : Legatos decer- 
nitis; Si ut deprecentur, contemnet : Si ut Impere- 
tis, non audiet. Nor muſt we here omit that beauti- 
ful Dilemma of Tertullian, whereby he clears the Chriflians, 
and accuſes Trajan, who had forbad the ſeeking them out, 
puniſh'd, when found: O Sen- 
tentiam Neceſſitate confuſam Negat inquirendos, ut In- 
nocentes; & mandat puniendos, ut Nocentes: parcit & ſæ- 
vit, diſſimulat & animadvertit. Quid temetipſum Cenſura 
circum venis? i damnas, cur non & inquris? Si non 
inquiris, cur non & abſolvis? %% 

For a Dilemma to be legitimate, there are two Things re- 
quired : x. A full Enumeration of Parts: Thus that of 
Ariſtippus abovementioned, whereby he diſſwades from Mar- 
riage, is invalid, as being defective in the Enumeration; 
there being a middle Degree, or Form between handſome 


2. That the Dilemma preſs the Adverſary alone, and 
that the Perſon, who makes it, be not liable to have it 
retorted upon him. This was the Caſe in that celebrated 
Dilemma of the Sophiſt Protagoras, which the Areopagires, 
with all their Wiſdom, were not able to ſettle. 

A Youth named Evathlus, put himſelf to Protagoras, 
to learn Dialectic, upon this Condition, that he ſhould pay 
him a large Sum of Money, the firſt Cauſe he pleaded, in 
Caſe he gain'd the ſame. * Euathlus, when fully inſtructed, 
refuſing to pay the Condition; Protagoras brings his 
Action, arguing thus: You muſt pay the Money, however 
the - Cauſe go for if I gain, you muſt pay in Conſe- 
quence of the Sentence, as being caſt in the Cauſe : And if 
you gain it, you muſt pay in Purſuance of our Covenant. 
Nay, retorts Evarhius, which Way ſoever the Cauſe go, 
you'll have nothing: For if I prevail, the Sentence gives it, 
that nothing is due to you; and if I loſe, then there is no- 
thing due by the Covenant. 

Aﬀter the like Manner, an ancient Priefteſs diſſwading 
her Son from Haranguing the People, by this Dilem- 
ma: Nam fi injuſta ſuaſeris, ſays ſhe, habebis Deos 
iratos: Sin vero D Iratos habebis homines: The 
Youth thus returned the Dilemma on his Mother; Imo, ſays 
he, expedit ad Populum Verba facere, nam fi juſta dixero 
Dii me ababunt ; ſi injuſta Hamines. . 

The Word Dilemma is form'd from the 
twice, and ajupe, Sumptio. 

DILUTE. To dilute a Body, is to render it liquid; or, if 
it were liquid before, to render it more ſo, by the Addition 
of a thinner thereto. | 

Thoſe Things thus added, are call'd Diluents, or Diln- 
tors; ſuch are common Wheys, Ptiſans, and Juleps, which 
in reſpect of the Blood in a State of Viſcidity are thinner, 
and therefore are ſaid to thin, or Ailute it. 

Flower muſt be well Ailutead, to make it into Paſte, Oker 
is Ailuted with Oil, to paint Beams, Doors, Sc. 

DIMENSION, is the Extenſion of a Body, conſider'd as 
meaſurable. See ExrENSION, and MEAsuRE. 

Hence, as we conceive a Body extended, and meaſurable 
both in Length, Breadth, and Depth; we conceive a Trine 
Dimenſion, viz. Length, Breadth, and T hickneſs, The fir 
call'd a Line, the ſecond a Surface, the third a Solid. Sce 
LINE, SURFACE, and SoLiD. 

DimznsIoN, is particularly uſed with regard to the 
Powers of the unknown Quantity of an Equation, which are 
call'd the Dimenſions of thoſe Quantities, 

Thus in 2 imple Equation, the unknown Quantity is only 
of one Dimenſion, as x—aÞb:2. In a quadradic Equation 
it is of zwo Dimenſions, as x*—=a*+b*, ſa a Cubic, of three, 
as x*-a*—b*, &c. . See EQuATi0N, Powts, Ec. 
_ DIMINISH'D Column, in Architecture. See Column, 
and DIMINUTION, 

Dininisn'D Juterval, in Muſic, is a defective Interval, 
or an Interval which is ſhort of its juſt Quantity by a leſſer 


Semi-tone, See INTERVAL, = SEMI-TONE. 


Greek Ie, bis, 
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A Aiminiſb Interval is mark'd wit a flat, or a double 


* 


Dieſis. f 


DIMINUTION, in Rhetoric, is the Augmenting, and Ex- ä | 
People about = 
' Grand Tartar, 


aggerating what you have to ſay, by an Expreſſion that 
ſeems to weaken, and 4imintfh it 
As, for Inſtange, when a Man * with a certain Tone, This 
momam is not ugly; meaning, ſhe is very handſome. ' 
Some Authors take Diminution in a ſtricter Senſe, vis. 
for ſaying leſs than a Man really means, as: Tow are not 
indeed. to be commended; where a 
ſecretly meant. 25 | 
Diufxsvr tor, in Muſic, | a 
Words, which are to make Tones and ſeveral quick Motions 
in the Space of a Cadence; ſeveral Quavers, and Semi- 
qua vers, correſponding to a Crochet, or Minim. 
DimIinuTIONS, in Heraldry, a Term uſed by the La- 
tins for what we more uſually call Differences, and the 
French Briſures. See DIFFERENCES. | 
DiuINUTION, in Architecture, f | 
upper Part of a Column, whereby its Diameter is made leſs 
than that of the lower Part. See CoLumn. 
To attain thoſe two, important | 
Strength, and the Appearance of 1 1 all Architects ha ve 


made their Columns ſeſſer above than low ; which is call'd 


their Diminution. Some ha ve likewiſe made them a' little 


bigger towards the middle than at the Bottom, which is 
ca 


I'd their Swelling. The Gothic Architects, indeed, ob- 
ſerve neither Diminution, nor Swelling : Their Columns 
are perfectly Cylindrical ; for which reaſon they are properly 
call'd Pillars, in Contra- diſtinction to Colrrmmns. See PILLAR. 


The Diminution generally commences from one Third of 


the Height of the Column. Some make it begin from the 


very Baſis, and hold tapering to the Capital; but this has 
not ſo good an Effect. Vitruvius would have the Diminu- 


tion of Columns differ according to their Height, and not 
according to their Niameter. Thus, a Column 15 Foot high, 
he dimiuiſbes a fixth Part of its Diameter, and another of 50 
Foot, only an 8th Part; but we don't find this Rule obſerv'd 
in the Antique. | 

The Difference of Orders, Mr. Perrault obſerves, does not 
infer a Difference of Diminution; there 28 
great Diminutions in different Works of the ſame Order: 
Excepting, however, the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſhes 
by a th Part ; tho' YVienola only makes it a 5th, and the 
Trajan Column a gth. The Diminutions are very different- 
ly adjuſted in the different antique Buildings, as well as in 
x6 different modern Authors. 


DIMINUTIVE, in Grammar, a Word form'd from ſome 
other, to ſoften, or 4iminiſo the Force, and Effect thereof: 


Or, to fignify a Thing that is little in its Kind. 
Thus Bullock is a Diminutive of Bull; Cellule of 
Cell. | | 


The Ttaliaus abound in Diminutives; Every Author be- 
ing at Liberty to make as many as he pleaſes. The French 
are a good deal more reſerved in that reſpect; |tho' their 
old FRE. were every whit as licentious as the Falians, 
witneſs Belleau, &c. | 

In Engliſh we have very few ; not that our Language is 
hard, and incapable of the ſofteſt Expreſſions, but by rea- 
ſon we lay all our Tenderneſs in our Sentiments : Or rather, 
our Language is tender like a Perſon of Diſcretion, who al- 
ways ſpeaks Senſe, even in ſpeaking of his Paſſion. 

In Latin, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other Tongues, Di- 
miuutives are form'd from Primitives, by the Addition of a 
few Letters, or Syllables: In French, the Caſe is frequently 


otherwiſe, the Diminutiuve being ſometimes ſhorter than the 


Primitive, ſometimes the ſame Length. 

Some Grammarians call az Jeaſt a diminutive Conjunction, 
as ſerving to leſſen, or Ai miniſb the Force of what went be- 
fore. See CoNJUNCTION. 7 

DIMISSORY Letters, Dimiſſoriæ Litere, in the Canon 
Law, a Letter given by a Biſhop to a Candidate for holy 
Orders, born, or inhabiting in his Dioceſe; directed to ſome 
other Biſhop, and giving Leave for the Bearer to. be ordain'd 
by him. be OaDñʒI NATION. 

When a Perſon produces Letters of Ordination, or Ton- 
ſure conferr'd by any other than his own Dioceſan, he muſt 
at the ſame Time produce the Letters Dimiſſory given by 
his own Biſhop, on Pain of Nullity, 

Letters Dimiſſony cannot be given by the Chapter Sede 
vacante; This being deem'd an Act of voluntary Juriſ- 
diction, which ought to be reſerv'd to the orga 

DIMOCRIT A, a Name given the Apollinariſis. "Thoſe 
Hereticks at firſt held, that the Word only afſum'd a human 
Body, without taking a reaſonable Soul like to ours. But 
being at length convinc'd by formal Texts of Scripture, 
they allowed, that he did aflume a Soul, but without Un- 
deritanding ; the Word" ſupplying the Want of that Faculty. 
From this Way of ſeparating the Underſtanding from the 
Soul, they became denominated Dimocrites, q. d. Dividers, 
Separaters, of Jie, and utipa, {4ivide. See AroLLINARIST, 


other Kings and Potentates of 


greater Reproach is 


is when there are a Number of 


a Contraction of the 


Points in Architecture, 


ſmall and 


DINNER, the great Meal, or that tal n. 
4 ee, 
Monks are aid to line at cleven d CA, 


and the Men of B K 
Emperor of China, 188 70 about 
Publication by his Heralds, that he gives tha 


the E | 
as if they waited for his Leave. * 4 8⁰ wi. hy 
The Word is form'd from the French D; p 
au Cange deri ves from the barbarous Latin ai 
Stephens derives. it from the Greek Jay... 7 
it wrote Dipner. , Menage deduces it 9 vil ba 
for Aeſinere, as tlie [talians ſtill ſpeak it. Maar, uſed 
In the general, tis agreed to be the mog Ga 
make a ſpare Supper, and to eat the more plentiful 
ner; eſpecially for tender, valetudinary People. 
Sentiment of the Schola Salernitang : | 
Ex magna Cana Stomacho it maxi 
Ut ſis Nocte levis, ſit tibi Lane E 
Jet Bernarainus Paternus, an eminent Iralian 
maintains the contrary in a Treatiſe expreſs. See þ lan, 
The Romans, we are aflur'd, never minded Dj "0d, 
deferr'd their good Cheer to the Evening, which = 5 but 
their grand Meal. Dacier. e Made 
DIOCESE, the Circuit, or Extent of the Turica:a 
Biſhop, or Arch-Biſhop. See Bisnox. Juriſdiftion of 1 
1 ＋ gh is alſo uſed in ancient Authors, Cc. fo 
vince of a Metropolitan. See Provigcs, and 
EITAN, 


Phykic 


the Dig. 


Merzorg. 


The Word is form'd from the Greak Allzu Govern 
ment, Adminiſtration, form'd of Joie, which 
Gloſſaries render adminiſtro, moderor, ordino; Irn 
xno1s vit rαεαν,⅛, the Adminiſtration, or Government ifs 
City. 12 0 | 

Atoixnots, Ditceſis, was originally a Civil Goy 
Prefecture com — of divers 2 Baby The bel Die” 
of the Empire into Dioceſes is ordinarily aſcribed to Conſ 
tine; who diſtributed the whole Roman State into four 11. 
the Dioceſe of Lady, the Dioceſe of Illyria, that of the Ei 
and that of Africa. And yet long time before Confantiie 
Strrabo, who wrote under Tiberius, takes Notice Tib. Ill. 
P. 432. that the Romans had divided Aſia into Dioceſes, aud 
complains of the Confuſion ſuch a Diviſion occaſioned in 
Geography, ia being no longer divided by Peoples, but by 
Dioceſes, each whereof had a Tribunal, or = Where 

uſtice was adminiſter d. Conſtantine, then, was only the 
itutor of thoſe large Dioceſes, which comprehended ſe. 
veral Metropoles, and Governments ; the former Dio: 
only comprehending one Juriſdiction, or Diſtrict, or the 
Country that had Reſort to one Judge, as appears from 
this Paſſage in Strabo, and before Strabo, from Cicero him- 
ſelf, Lib. III. Epiſt. ad famil. ep. g. and Lib. XIII. e. 6j. 

Thus, at firſt, a Province included divers Dioceſes ; and 
afterwards a Dioceſe came to comprize divers Provinces, 
In After-times the Roman Empire became divided into XII. 
Dioceſes, or Prefectures; tho' including Rome, and the ſub- 
urbicury Regions, there were XIV. Theſe XIV Dioceſes 
comprehended 120 Provinces : Each Province had a Pro- 
conſul, who refided in the Capital, or * 6d And 
each Dioceſe of the Empire had a Conſul, who reſided in 
the principal City of the Diſtrict. 

On this Civil Conſtitution, the Eccleſiaſtical one was 
afterwards regulated: Each Dioceſe had an Eccleſiaſtical 
Vicar or Prima te, who judg'd finally of all the Concerms of 
the Church within his Territory. See EccrEsLASTI CAL. 

At preſent there is ſome further Alteration: For Vi- 
ceſe does not now ſignify an Aſſemblage of divers P- 
vinces; but is limitted to a ſingle Province under a Me- 
tropolitan, or even to the {ſingle Juriſdiction of a Biſhop. 

Gul. Brito affirms Dioceſe to be properly the Territory, and 
Extent of a Baptiſmal, or Parochial Church; whence divers 
Authors uſe the Word to ſignifie a fimple Pariſh. St 
PARISEH. 


DIOCLETIAN Efecha. See ErochA. 
DION YSIAN VHeriod. See PERIOD. 


DIONYSIACA, Feaſts held among the Ancients, in Ho- 
nour of Bacchus, on the third Day of September. 
FEAST. | i 

The Latins calbd them Liberalia, and the Feaſt . 
tages, by reaſon Bacchus, Liber in the Heathen Syſtem N 
reputed the God of Wine; ſee Varro Lib. 3. See 18 
RALIA. | We 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ordeta, of . 
Bacchus ; and that of Ale, the Genitive of Zevs, Jap i 
and Nyſa, a City in Egypt on the Frontiers of Ard 6 
where | Bacchus is ſaid to have been educated by l 

and Dy, Lo, 13 and 


Nymphs. 
Others derive Arepyyrtros from Dr, "I 80 
for Hu * 


Niſa, put by Metarheſis, or Tranſpoſition, 


| £ * 1 CY x 

DIT 

; 1 " 2. ee 4 

o Riad 7 mifies no more than 

nde, Aberdeles ſignifies no more” than 
* 5 Tora and King M.. 


or Dioptra, in the Writers of Aſtronomy, is. 


1155 for the Holes pierced in the Pinnule, or 


; IGHTS. 1 r WS." 
Albidade, , de, is an Inſtrument whereby 


one 1100 "Io SpECULUM Matricis and DiLATATORIUM. 
c | 


a ee VISION. r | 
alſo Anacta 15 mw the third Branch of Opticks 3 Its 
Diop tt ic to conſider, and explain the Effects of Li ht re- 
Office being aſſing through different Mediums, as Air, Water, 
fracted 4 P 2nd  Hecially Lens's. See OpTics, & 2 
Glaſs, Word Dioptricks is originally Greek, being form d of 
F 1 through, and d lehia- 5 ſee ; whence Jim por as 
647"? ugh an ing. 3 
ſhould 1 = A Diopwicks, 75 Alu umd er the Articles 
TR, Lzns, Cc. and the Application thereof, 
Ne ru jon of Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, and orher. 


wy — Inſtruments, under the Articles /T'sLESCOPE, 
i0 | 


So. | | 
M1CROSCOPE, Sh 1 Red; 8 
8, in Pharmacy, the Scoria, Sediment, or 
— Copper ather d in the Furnace, when the 
a is run out. See Scon ia. . 
* oſcorides makes three Kinds of Diphryges : One call d 
Di 4% tho' made of a Kind of Clay, or Bole dried in the 
Natur hat made of Marcaſſite, or Pyrites burnt ; and that 
1 00 Feces of Copper. See CoprER. 


I is moderately Iharp, and aſtringent, and is reputed. good 
for Ulcers that cicatrize with Difficulty. "x 
"The Word is form'd from the Greek que, #2vice, and 


ep 70 roaſt. 15 8 6 3 
HIPLOE, in Anatomy, a ſpongy, medullary Subſtance, 
ſeparating the two Tables of the Cranium, and together with 
1 "orflituting the Skull. See Ca AN Tux. ; 
The Subſtance of the Diploe being ſpongeous, eaſily im- 
bibes the Blood, and is found ſeparated into an infinite Num- 
der of little Cells of different Magnitudes, which receive little 
Branches of Arteries from the Brain, and give Paſſage to 


lille Veins that proceed to the Sinus's of the dura Ma- 


524 | | a 
: DIPLOMA, an Inftrument given by ſome Colleges, and 
Societies, on Commencement to any Degrees, or paſſing Exa- 
mination, as a Proof of Qualification for any Advancement 
to Title,, or Power. f i , 

' DIPPING-Neeale, or Inclinatory-Needle, a Magnetical 
Needle, ſo hung, as that inſtead of playing horizontally, and 
pointing out North and South, one End 4zps, or inclines to 
the Horizon, and the other Points to a certain Degree of 
Elevation above it. See NEEDLE, and MA6NErT. ; 

Or, a Dipping-Neeale may be defined with Mr, Whiſtor, 
to be a long ſtaight Piece of Steel, (repreſented Tab. Navi- 
gation Fig.11.) every way equally pois'd on its Centre, and 
afterwards touch'd with a Load-itone ; but fo contriv'd, as 
not to play on the Point of a Pin, as does the common ho- 
rizontal Needle, but to ſwing in a Vertical Plane, about an 
Axis parallel to the Horizon : And this in Order to diſco- 
ver the exact Tendency of the Power of Magnetiſm. See 
MAGNETISM. | 

The Inventor of the Dipping-Needle, Mr. Whiſton ob- 
ſerves, was, without all Queſtion, an Engliſhman, Robert 
Norman by Name, a Compaſs-maker at Wapping, about the 
Year 1576 ; which is not only teſtified by his own Account, 
in his New Attractive; but was allow'd by Dr. Giberr, 
and other Writers of that Time. The Occafion of the Diſ- 
covery he himſelf relates: vis. that it being his Cuſtom to 
finiſh, and hang the Needles of his Compaſſes, before he 
touch d 'em; he always found, that immediately after the 
Touch, the North-Point would bend, or decline downward, 
under the Horizon; Inſomuch, that to balance the Needle 
again, he was always forc'd to put a Piece of Wax on the 
South End, as a Counter-poize. 

The Conſtancy of this Effect led him at Length to obſerve 
the preciſe Quantity of the . or to meaſure the greateſt 
Angle which the Needle would make with the Horizon. 

This in the Year 1596 he found at London to be 71 50 
But the Dip varies as well as the Horizontal Direction; and 
now found, at the ſame Place, to be 35 10 

Burrows, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, &c. endeavour'd to apply 
this Diſcovery of the Dip, to the finding of the 1 
and the laſt Author, Heins further, likewiſe propoſed the find- 
ng of the Longitude thereby : but for Want of Obſerva- 
urs, and Experiments, he could go no length. 

i W hiſton, ny Gadd with the further Obſervations 
"he N Windham, Dr. Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. Cunning- 
de ©7e Noel, Mr. Feuillee, and his own, has improved 

i much on the Doctrine, and Uſe of the Dipping-Neeale, 


brough 


East it to more certain Rules, and endeavour'd in good 


arneſt to find the Longitude thereby. 
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Ia Order to this; he obſerves, I. That the true Tendey 


1 * | * , tas * 


— 
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of the North, or South End of every Magnetic Needle is not 
to that Point in the Horizon to which the Horizontal Needle 
points, but towards another directly under it in the ſame Ver- 
tical; and in different Degrees under it, in different Ages, 
and at different Place. F 
II. That the Power by which a HorizontaF Needle 
is govern'd, and all our Navigation ordinarily directed, 
is prov'd to be but one Quarter of the Power, by which 
the Di#fing-Needle is moved; which ſhould render the 
latter far the more effectual, and accurate Inſtrument. 
III.“ That a Dipping-Neeale a Foot long, will plainly 
ſhew an Alteration of the Angle of Inclination in theſe Parts 


of the World in half a Quarter of a Degree, or 54 Geogra- 


phical Miles; . e. N that Diſtance taken along, or 
near a Meri lian. An a Needle of 4 Foot, in two or three 


Miles.” 


IV. A Dipping-Needle 4 Foot long, in theſe Parts of the 


World, will ſhew an equal Alteration along a Parallel; As 
one of a Foot long will ſhew along a Meridian, i. e. this 
will with equal ExaQtneſs ſhew the Longitude, as that the 


Latitude. 


This depends on the Poſition of the Lines of equal Dip, 
in theſe Parts of the World, which are found to lye Sz 
14 or 15 Degrees from the Parallels, 1 | 

Hence he argues, that as we can have Needles of 5, 6, 7, 8, 
or more Feet long, which will move with Strength ſufficient 
for exact Obſervation ; _ And fince Microſcopes may be ap- 
plied to the Viewing the ſmalleſt Divifions of Degrees on 
the Limb of the Inſtrument, it is evident, the Longitude 
at Land may be found thereby to leſs than four Miles. 

And as. there have been many Obſervations made at 
Sea with the ſame Inſtrument by Noel, Fenillee, &c. which 
have determin'd the Dig uſually within a Degree, ſome- 
times within & or 4 of à Degree, and this with {ſmall 


Needles of 53, or 6, or at the moſt 9 Inches long; *tis evi- 


dent, the Longitude, may be found even at Sea, to leſs thay 
half a Quarter of a Degree. | 
Thus much premis'd, the Obſervation it ſelf follows. 


To find the Longitude, or Latitude by the Dir Ix G- 
| 5 | Neeate : , 
If the Lines of equal Dip below the Horizon be draw 
bn Maps, 'or Sea-Charts; from good Obſervations, it will be/ 
eaſy from the Longitude known to find the Latitude; and 
from the Latitude known to find the Longitude, cither ar 
Sea, or * _ : | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, or ſailing along the 
Meri 2 of f 4 wy and found the Angle of Di , WA a 
Needle of one Foot to be 56; the Chart will oh that 
this Meridian, and the Line of Dip meet in the Latitude of 


53 1T 3 which, therefore, is the Latitude ſcught. See La- 
TITUDE, 


Or, ſuppoſe you were travelling, or ſailing along the Paral- 


lel of London, i.e. in 51* 32 North Latitude, and you find 


the Angle of Dip to be 54% This Parallel, and the Line 
of this Dip will meet in the Map in 1* 46' of Eaſt Lon- 


gies from London; which is, therefore, the Longitude 
ought. See LonG1TuDE. 


DIPTERE, or DIPTERON, in the ancient ArchiteQure, 
a Temple ſurrounded with two Rows of Columns, which 
from a Sort of Portico's, cal d } ings, or 1/es. See Txmerr. 


The Word is Greek, form'd from ds, revice, and rie, | 


Ala, Wing. | 
DIPTHONG, in Grammar, a double Yeorwel, or the Union, 


or Mixture of two Vowels pronounced together, ſo as only to 
make one Syllable ; as the Latin ge, or æ, oe, or &; the Greek 
&, the Engliſh ai, au, &c. See VowEeL, and SrrEABLR. 
The Latius pronounced the two Vowels in their Di- 
thongs much as we do; with this Exception, that the two 
were not heard equally, but the one was ſomewhat Waker 


than the other, tho' the Divifion was made with all the De- 


licacy imaginable. 

Among us, moſt of the Latin Di#thongs are loſt in the 
Pronunciation: Their & and & are only ſpoke as e's; So 
alſo the Engliſh ea, oa, &c. tho' wrote with two Characters, 
are pronounced as ſimple Sounds. 


In Zngiifo, French, and divers other Languages, one may 


diſtinguiſh Diprhongs with regard to the Eyes, from Dip--. 


thongs with regard to the Ears. 

A Dipthong with regard to the Eye, is form'd of two 
Vowels meeting in the ſame Syllable, whether the particu- 
lar Sound of each of them be heard in the Pronunciation, 
whether the Sound of one of them be drown'd , or laſtly, 


whether a new Sound different from either of them reſult 
from both. In the two latter Occaſions, 'tis with ſome Im- 
propriety, that we call them Dipthongs. The firſt only 
are real Dipthongs, as being ſuch both to the Eye, and 


Ear. 


> * 


Dipthongs with regard to the Far, are either form'd 
of two Vowels, meeting in the ſame Syllable, or whoſe Sounds 


Ne 


DIR | 
are {everally heard; Or of three Vowels in the ſame Syllable, 
which only afford two Sounds in the Pronunciation. 

On this laſt Occaſion, Dipthongs with regard to the 
Ear, are Tripthongs with regard to the Eye. | 
_ Engliſh Diprhongs, with regard both to the a 
Ear, call'd Proper Dipthongs, are at, as in fair; au, in 
Laud; ee, in bleed g oi, in void; oo, in Food; and ou, 
in Houſe, ; 1 : n 

Engliſh Improper Dipthongs, or Dipthongs with re- 
gard to the Eye, are 44, pronounced only like 43 as in 
Aaron; ea, like 4, as in Swear, Heart; or like e, as al- 
ready; or like ee, as Veat : 

o, in George : em, or ew, like u, as Deuteronomy : ie, like 
e, as Cie/ing, Field: ei, like a, in feigu, or like e, in De- 
ceit: oa, as in Ch, Doat : 2 as = Oeconomy : 

„as in gueſs: And ui, as giile, Yecrmr. - 
The Wand is form'd gen the Latin Diphthongus, and 
that from the Greek Jg0iyyos, which ſigniſies the ſame 
Thing. | Mar Sola V7 
 DIPTOTES, in Grammar, a Kind of irregular Nouns, 
having no more but two Caſes : As, Supperie, Suppetias, &c. 
See CAsx. So" 2.1 
- DIRECT, in Opticks. Direct Viſion is that perform'd by 
direct Rays; in Cbntra- diſtinetion to Viſion by refracted, or 
reflected Rays. See VIS1 oV. N 42 21 

Direct Viſion, is the Subject of Opticks, which pre- 
ſcribes the Laws, and Rules thereof. See Orricx s. 

Dinxzcr Rays are thoſe which paſs in right Lines from 
the Luminary to the Eye, without being turn d out of their 
Rectilinear Direction by any intermediate Body, either opake, 
or pellucid. See Rav. 2 

Diazcr, in Arithmetic. The Rule of three Direct is 
that oppoſite to the Inverſe. In the Direct, the 4th Num- 


ber required increaſes — — and in the Inverſe 


diminiſhes it. See RuLx of Proportion. 
DIR r, in Aerea, We conſider the Planets in three 


States, viz. Airect, ſtationary, and retrograde. See Pł. A- 
NE r. | 


They are ſaid to be direct, when the 
ward, according to the Succeſſion of t 


grade, when they go the contrary Way. 


DATION, and STATION. Roms J 
Dirzcr, in Matters of Genealogy, is underſtood of the 


principal Line, or the Line of Aſcendants, and Deſcendants ; 
in Contra-diſtinRion to the Collateral-Line. See LINE. 
Thus the Houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a 4irect 
Line from St. Louis. tt 
The Heirs in a direct Line always precede thoſe in the 


Collateral Lines. Sce COLLATERAL. 
A very good Hiſtorian uſes the Phraſe Dix ECT Speech, 


or Harangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or haran- 
guing of himſelf; And he calls it Indirect, when the Hiſto- 


rian ſpeaks, and only rehearſes the chief Points of the Per- 
ſon mentioned, | 


berg 


directly open to the Eaſt, or Weſt-Points of the Heavens, 
or parallel to the Meridian of the Place. 


e See DIAL. 
Dix ECT South, or Nortb A Res ing N Dials. See D1Ar. 


Direct Sphere. See RicnrT Sphere. 


DIRECTION, in Aſtronomy, the Motion, and other Phæ- 
nomena of a Planet, when direct. See STATION, and RE- 


 TROGRADATION. 
DiREcT10N, in Aſtrology, is a Kind of Calculus, whereby 


they pretend to find the 'Time wherein any notable Acci- 
dent ſhall befal the Perſon whoſe Horoſcope is drawn. 
Ses HoRosSCOPE. 

For Inſtance, having eſtabliſh'd the Sun, Moon, or Aſcen- 
dant, as Maſters, or Significators of Life; and Mars, or Sa- 
turn, as Promiſers, 3 
Calculation of the Time wherein the Significator ſhall meet 


the Portender. 

The 4 they likewiſe call Athetes, or Gi ver of 
Ln, and the Promiſer, Aueretes, Promiſſor, or Giver of 
Death. 

They work the Directions of all the principal Points of 
the Heavens, and Stars, as the Aſc.ndant, Mid-heaven, Sun, 


pear to move for- 


2 and rerro- 
ee RETROGR A- 


a 
e 


Eref 
Eaſt 


d Diat are thoſe whoſe Planes lye 
Weſt 


Moon, and Part of Fortune. The like is done for the Pla- 


nets, and fix'd Stars, but all differently, according to the dif- 
ferent Authors. 

Dix Er Ion, or Line of Direction, in Mechanicks, is par- 
ticularly uſed for a Line paſſing from the Centre of the Earth 


thro' the Centre of Gravity of a Body, and the Support or 
Fulcrum that bears it. A Man muſt neceſſary fall down as 


ſoon as the Centre of his Gravity is out of the Line of © 


Direction. See CENTRE, Cc. 
Dix ECTION of the Load.ſtone, that Property whereby 
the Magnet always preſents one of its Sides towards one of 


L 2201 


Eye and 


eo, like e, in Feaſfee; or like 


ortenders of Death; Direction is a 


* 
DIS 
Ar 


the Poles of the World, and the opposite G4. 
K N on . and Por- x. ide the os 

; Attractive Property of the Manner „ 
before its Directive; and the Die fee en ſhewn log 
Inclinatory. See NaEDTR, Cour Ass, S. ng efore th 

DizscTion Aagnetical, is alſo uſed in the 5 

Tendency, or Turning of the Earth, and all ste 
dies to certain Points. See Macnzr, and M \ Feticaly, 
The Situation of our Earth, we know, ig ern. 
Axis ie in the Axis of the Univerſe; and theres * tt i 
and Cardinal Points, exactly correſpond to ip 3 
This Situation ſome account for hence, that LI 
commodious with regard to the AſpeQts, and — 
the heavenly Bodies, and renders it the fitteſt Hab 
boy Man. Others hold this Poſition of the Earth Ditation 
a Magnetic Virtue; and ſuppoſe a Celeſſial p a0 bf 


with a like Magnetic Virtue ; which extending 0 ce 


Earth, draws the correſpondent Part thereof, the Pole © 
Uh 


wards it ſelf. See EARTRH, and Pors, 

Tine of Dix tcTION, in Mechanicks, that whore: 
moves, or endeavours to proceed. —— 2d; 
Angle of Dix Ec TIoN, in Mechanicks, is that 
two 


comps 


hended between the Lines of Direction of conſpir 
| ap 


Powers. 2 5 1 
DIRECTLI. In Geometry, we ſay, two Lines k. 
reftly againſt each other, when they = wigs 4 ds rag 
py — ks, a Body is ſaid | 

' In Mechanicks, a y is ſaid to ſtrike, or impinge 4 
Iy againſt another, if it ſtrike in a right Li —— Fg 
lar * the Point of Contact. | ee * 
A Sphere, particularly, ſtrikes Airectly againſt another 
both their Cz, 


when the Line of Direction paſſes through 
3 22 „ ory | 1. 
R Penis, in Anatomy, a Muſcle i 

call'd more uſually Erector. See 33 AN 

DIRIGENT, a Term in Geometry, expreſſing the Line of 
Motion, along which the deſcribent Line, or Surface is carried 
in the Geneſis of any Plane, or ſolid Figure. See Ge. 
NESI8, | 
Thus, if the Line AB (Tab. Geometry Fig. ;;.) move pa. 
rallel to it ſelf, and along the Line AC, fo that the Point 
A always keeps, in the Line AC, a Parallelogram, u 
ABCD, will be form'd, of which the Side AB is the Defcri. 
bent, and the Line AC the Dirigent; So alfo, if the Sur. 
face ABCD be ſuppoſed to be carried along the Line CF, 
in a Poſition always parallel to it ſelf in its firſt Situation 
the Solid ADFH will be form'd, where the Surface AD is 
the Deſcribent, and the Line CE is the Dirigent. 

DIS, a Particle inſeparable from divers Words; the Ef. 
fect whereof is, either to give them a Signification con- 
trary to what the ſimple Words had; As in Diſerac, 


Diſparity, Diſproportion, &c. Or to intimate a Separs 


tion, Detachment, Diſtribution, Ec. as in diſcerning, 4i- 
courſing, diſtracting, diſpoſing, &c. 

DISABILITY, in Law, is when a Man is 4:ſab/es, ile. 
made incapable to inherit, or take the Benefit, which other- 
wiſe he might do; which may happen four Ways, vie. 
by the Act of the Anceſtor; by the Act of the Party; by 
the Act of Law; and by the Act of God. 

DisABILITY by the Act of the Anceſtor is, if a Man be 
attainted of Treaſon, or Felony; by this Attainder his 
Blood .is corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his Children 
are 4iſabled to inherit. | 
"Disanitiry by the Act of the Party himſelf, as if om 
Man make a Feoffment to another, who then is ſole, up. 
on Condition, that he ſhall enfeoff a Third before N, and 
when ſuch Feoffment is made, the Feoffee takes a Wite; 
he has by that diſabled himſelf to perform the Condition 
according to the Truſt in him repoſed, and therefore the 
Feoffer may enter, and out him. Alſo, if a Man be excom- 
municated, he cannot, during that 'Time, ſue any Action, but 
ſhall be thereby 7iſab/ed, and ſo in other Cafes. 

Disanitiry in Act of Law, is properly, when a Mat 
by the ſole Act of Law is diſabled; Thus is an Alien 
born; and therefore, if a Man born out of the Kings Li 
. will ſue an Action, the Tenant, or Defendant, U 
ay, he was born in ſuch a Country out of the Kings” 
eance, and demand Judgment, if he be anſwered 
the Law is our Birth-Right, to which an Alien is 4 wy 
ger, and therefore diſabled from taking any Be 
thereby. | . 

Dis ABILITY by the Act of Goa, as when the 140 76 
Non Compos Mentis, or, Non ſane Memorie, wh nt 
ables him, that in all Caſes, where he gives, or pv 
Thing, or Eſtate out of him, after his Death it ma) 
diſannull'd, and voided. | 


DISC, DISK, or Diſcus, in Antiquity, 15 
uoit, or Palet of Stone, or Metal, about a Foot oer, 
by the Ancients in their Exerciſes. See EXERCISE. * 
The 7 of the Ancients was flat and round, 
The 


ſembling the apparent Figure of the Sun. 


ment z 


i of the Blend wb one of thoſe praftifed/in 


The Bree of their "public Games : It 
or throwin 


by means of a little Cord 
from re — — wo Eu- 
359. & ſeq. Odi deſcri this rt 
trop. N 2 for Romans learnt the Gams 5 
4. iſews of the Greeks, and praftis'd it among them- 
3 Pardllip, in Roſini- Antiq. Rom. L. V. C. I. 
F L Feu, been, Ll C. I. treat of the Diver- 
fon-of 295 22 or Diſcus, in Aſtronomy, the Body, or 
Face of the Sun, or Moon; fuch as it appears to us. See 
Go 7 1:14 | 
yo re total Eclipſe of either of thoſe Luminaries, the 
hole Disk is chlenged, or darken'd ; In a partial Eclipſe, 
* part of them. See ECT Iss. | 
Ralf the Moon's Disk was immerged in the Shadow of 
the Earth in ſuch an EclipſGeee. | 21 
The Diſc is conceivd to be divided into twelve equal 
Parts, calld Digits; by means whereof it is, that the 
:#ade of an Eclipſe is meaſur'd, or eſtimated. Such 
in Eclipſe was ſo many Digits, or Parts: of the Sun, or 
Moon's Disk. Mercury an Venus are ſometimes ſeen in 
the Suns Disk, tranſiting the Sun's Disk. See TRANSIT. 
Disc, in Opticks, the Magnitude of Teleſcope Glaſſes; 
or the Width of their Apertures, whatever their. Figure 
be, whether Plain, Convex, Meniſcus, &c. e 
Disc, Diſcus, in Botany, is applied to the central, or 
middle Part of radiated Flowers; as- being round and plain 
like a Quoit. See Discovs Flower. | 
This is ſometimes alſo call'd the Pelvis, or Baſon. 
The Diſc is compoſed of ſeveral Fleurons perpendicularly 
placed. Wee 


Disc, in the Greek Liturgy, -is the ſame Thing with the 


Parens in the Latin. 1 8 
In the Greek Church the conſecrated Bread is laid on a 
Diſcus, as in the Latin Church it is on à Patina. The 
Diſcus only differs from the Patina, in that it is bigger, 
and deeper; as reſembling a Plate, which was the proper 
Signification of the Word Diſcus among the Ancients. | 
Disc zur. See DESCENT. 15 N . 
DISCERNING, an Act of the Mind whereby it diſtin- 
guiſnes between Ideas. See IDEA. Nes 


wo Hair, as appears 


On this Faculty of Diſcerning, depends the Evidence and 


Certainty of ſeveral, even general Propoſitions, which paſs 
for innate Truths; and which in Reality flow from this 
clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, whereby it perceives 
two Idea's to be the ſame, or different. 

In being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one Thing from an- 
other, where there is the leaſt Difference, conſiſts in great 
Meaſure the Exactneſs of Judgment, and Clearneſs of Rea- 
fon, which is to be obſerv'd in one Man above another; 
which is quite oppoſite to Wit, which conſiſts moſt in 
the Aſſemblage of dea, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, which have the leaſt Reſemblance 
to form agreeable Viſions: whereas Judgment ſeparates care- 
fully thoſe Idea's, wherein can be found the feat Differ- 
ence, to prevent Error, and Deluſion. To the well-diſtin- 
guilhing our Idea's, it chiefly contribute; that they be 
clear, and determinate; and when they are fo, there will not 
ariſe any Confuſion, or Miſtake about them, tho' the Sen- 
ſes ſhould convey them from the ſame Object differently 
on different Occafions. See JupomenT. 

DISCIPLINE, primarily fignifies Inſtruction and Govern- 
zent; But is figuratively applied to a tated Method of 
living, according to the Rules of ſome Profeſſion. 

Thus we ſay the Military Diſcipline, the Eccleſiaſtic, or 
oarch Diſcipline, the Regular, or Monaſtic Diſci- 

. We don't ſay Civil Diſcipline, but inſtead thereof, Po- 
licy. See PoLIcy. | 
0 SCIPLINE, is alſo uſed in a peculiar Senſe, for the 

kalftement, or bodily Puniſhment inflicted on a Religious, 
h o has been caught delinquent ; Or even for that they vo- 

ntarily undergo, or infli on themſelves by way of Mor- 


tif 
practiſed by the ancient Monks 


cation. See PENANCE. 

A. all the Auſterities 

Dil We Dupin obſerves, there is no mention made of 
1 tie: In Effect, it does not appear to have been in 
in Antiquity, unleſs to puniſh the Monks, who had 
taken tripping, e 


conſiſted in 
ſtraight 
__—_ | * Practice was firſt eftabliſh'd in the eleventh Century, with 
practie d at this Game, were call d Diſco- 


Denial, renouneing, or diſclaiming of a Thing 
if the Tenant fue a Replevin upon a Diftreſs taken b 


"Tis commonly ſuld to be 8t! Dominic, and Peter D. 
man, who firſt introduced the Uſe of Diſcipline : But Fr. 


Mabillon notes, that Guy, Abbot of Pompoſia, and others, 
had practiſed” it before them.“ Tie pretty certain, the 


Deſign to redeem the Penances the Canons impos'd on di- 
vers Offences ; and at length, they came not only to re- 
deem for - themſelves, but alſo for others. See Fa. Ma- 
ren 21 S755 | 7 | 
-Drsc ter. 18s; is alſo frequently uſed for the Inſtrument, 
wherewith/ a Monk chaſtiſes, or mortifies himſelf; which 
is uſually made of Ropes, knotted Hair, or twiſted Parch- 
ment. St. Ferom 5 with Diſciplines of Iron Chains, 
with Spur Rowels, Oc. f LAY, ke 
DISCLAIMER, in Law, a Plea, ee an expreſs 
alledged: As 


the 

Lord, and the Lord avow, ſaying, that he holds of him 
as his Lord, and that he deſtrained for Rent not pay'd, 
or Service not rm'd; then the Tenant denying to hold 
of ſuch Lord, is ſaid to 4iſc/aim : And the Lord proving 
the Tenant to hold of him, the Tenant loſes his 3 

Alſo, a Mari denying himſelf to be of the Blood, or 
Kindred of another in his Plea, is ſaid to diſclaim his 
Blood. If a Man arraign'd of Felony, diſclaim Goods; 
being clear'd, he loſes em. | | 

DISCONTINUANCE, an Interruption, Intermiſſion, or 
Ceſſation of the Courſe of a Thing: As, Diſcontinuance of 
Poſeſſor ; o a Plea; Proceſs, &. © 
The Effect of a Diſcontinuance of Poſſeſſion, is this, 
that a Man may not enter on his own Land, or Tenement 


" 
a, - 


_ alienated, whatever his Right be to it, of himſelf, or b 


his own Authority; but muſt bring his Writ, and ſee 
to recover Poſſeſſion by Law. As if a Man alien the Lands 
he holdeth in Right of his Wife; Or if a Tenant in 
Tail make any Feoffment, or Leaſe for Life not warranted - 
by the Frat. 32. Hen. VIII. by Fine, or Livery of Seiſin; 
Such Altenations are call'd Diſcontinuances. See Pos- 
SESSION, - b ; 
The Effect of Diſcontinuance of Plea, is, that the Op- 
nity of Proſecution is loſt, and not recoverable, but by 
— a new Suit, For to be 4iſcontinned, and to be 
put off without a Day, are the ſame Thing ; and nothing leſs 
than to be finally diſmiſs'd the Court. 
lk a' Juſtice-Seat be 4iſconrinued by the not coming of 
the Juſtices, the King commonly renews the ſame by his 
Writ, Sc. Crompton F665. ty See PLzA; ; 
*4/DISCORD, in Mufic, the Relation of two Sounds which 
are always, and of themſelves, diſagreeable, whether ap- 
plied in Succeſſion, or Conſonance. See Sounp. 
If two fimple Sounds are in ſuch a Relation of Tune, 
that is, have ſuch a Difference of Tune, as that _ 


_ ſounded together, they make a Mixture, or compound Soun 


which the Ear receives with Diſpleaſure, it is call'd a Di/- 
cord ; As, on the contrary, if it receive it with Pleaſure, it is 
call'd a Concord: And whatever two Sounds make an agree- 
able, or diſagreeable Compound, they will have the ſame 
Effects reſpeCtively, if they be applied in Succeſſion. See 
Tonx, Cox cok p. | : 

As Concords are denominated Harmonical Intervals ; ſo 
may Diſcoras be denominated Unharmonical Intervals. 
See INTERVAL. | | 

Diſcoras are diſtinguiſh'd into Concinnous, and IJnconcin- 
nous Intervals. | 

The Couciunous, by the Ancients call'd Emmeli, are ſuch 
as are apt, or fit for Muſic, next to, and in Combination with 
Concords. Theſe are Relations, which in themſelves are 
neither very agreeable, nor diſagreeable; and have only a good 
Effet in Muſic by their Oppoſition, as they heighten, apd 
illuſtrate the more natural and eſſential Principles of the Plei- 
ſure we ſeek for; or, as by their Mixture, and Combination 
with them, they produce a Variety neceſſary to our being 
better pleas'd. 

Notwithſtanding this they are {till call'd D;ſcords ; as the 
Bitterneſs of ſome yup may help to ſet off the Sweetneſs 
of others, and yet {till be bitter. | 

The Inconcinnous Diſcoras, by the Ancients call'd Ecmeli, 
are ſuch as are never choſen in Muſic ; as having too great à 
Harſhneſs in them: Tho' even the greateſt Diſcord is not 
without its Uſe. See Conctnnovs, Oc. 

The Eſſential Principles of Harmony, Harmonical Inter- 
vals, or Concords, are but few, in Number only eight ; the 
indefinite Number of other Ratio's are all Dꝛſcoras. Hence 
Mr. Malcolm ſhews the Neceſſity of taking ſome of the 
leſs untoward of theſe Diſcords into the Syſtem of Muſic : 
In order to this, he confiders the Effect of having none but 
harmonical Intervals in the Syſtem of Muſic. . 

1. With reſpect to a fingle Voice; If that ſhould move al- 
ways from one Negree of 'Tune to another, ſo as every Note, 
or Sound to the next were in the Ratio of ſome Concord; 
the Variety, which is Life of Muſic, would ſoon be exhau- 
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Relations of Sounds would cloy 


Sower and Bitter. See DEGREES. =. 


2. With reſpe& to Muſic in Parts, i. e. when two, or more 
Voices joyn in Conſonance, the general Rule is, that the ſuc- 


ceſſive Sounds of each be ſo order'd, that the ſeveral Voices 
ſhall be all Concords. Now there ought to be a. Variety in 


the Choice of thoſe ſucceſſive Concords, and alſo in the Me- 


thod. of their Succeſſions ; all which depends on the Move- 
ment of the ſingle Parts, So that, if theſe could only move 
in an agreeable Manner by harmonical Diſtances, there are but 
a few different Ways wherein they could. move from Con- 
cord to Concord; and hereby we ſhould loſe much of the 
Raviſhment of Sounds in Conſonance. As to this Part then, 
the Thing demanded is a Variety of Ways whereby each fin- 


fle Voice, or more in Conſonance, may move N. in the 


ucceſſive Sounds, ſo as to paſs from Concord to Concord, 
and meet at every Note in the ſame, or a different Con- 
cord, from what they ſtood in at the laſt Note. 1 
In what Caſes, and for what Reaſons Diſcords are allow d, 
the Rules of Compoſition muſt teach; But oy oped 
theſe two Conſiderations, Cc. we ſee how impe 
would be without any other Intervals than Concords. See 
Couros iT ION. th E ein 
Beſide the Concinnous Diſcords uſed deſignedly in Mu- 
fic ; there are ſeveral other Diſcord Relations, which hap- 
n unavoidably, in a Kind of accidental, and indirect 
—.— Thus in the Succeſſion of ſeveral Notes there are 
to be confider'd not only the Relations of thoſe which ſuc- 
ceed others immediately, but alſo! of thoſe betwixt which 
other Notes intervene. Now the inmediate Succeſſion may 
be conducted ſo as to produce good Melody; yet among the 
diſtant Notes there may be very (groſs Dyſcords, that would 
not be tolerable in immediate Succeſſion, and far leſs in Con- 
ſonance. And ſuch Diſcords are actually contain'd in the 
Scale of Muſic. Thus, taking any one Species, e. gr. that 
with the greater Third, and marking. the Degrees betwixt 
each Term and the next; and tho' the Progreſſion be me- 
lodious, as the Terms refer to one common Fundamental, 
yet there are ſeveral Diſcoras among the mutual Rela- 
tions of the Terms, e. gr. from 4th to th g is 32: 455 and 
from ad g to 6th g, is 27: 403 and from 2d g to 4th is 
2738 32 all Diſcor as. ' i\ \ 21 
The Species of Counterpoint, wherein there is a Mixture 
of Diſcords, is call'd Figurative Counterpoint; Of which 
there are two Kinds: That wherein the Diſcords are in- 
troduced occaſionally, to ſerve as Tranſitions from Concord 
to Concord; and * wherein the Oiſcord bears a chief 
Part in the Harmony. 
Upon the unaccented Parts of the Meaſure, Diſcords may 
tranſiently paſs without any Offence to the Ear: This is 
call'd Suppoſition, by reaſon the tranſient Diſcord ſuppoſes 
a Concord immediately following. See Svrros1T1O0N, 
The Harmony of Diſcords is that wherein the Diſcords 
- are made Uſe of as the ſolid and ſubſtantial Part of the 
Harmony. For by a proper — of a Diſcord, the 
ſucceeding Concords receive an additional Luſtre. Thus the 
Diſcords are in Muſic what the ſtrong Shades are in Paint- 
ing. See HARMONx. | 
The Diſcords are the 5th when joyn'd with the 6th ; 


the 4th joyn'd with the 5th, the gth is of its own Nature 


a Diſcord; fo is the 5th. 

The Diſcords are introduced into the Harmony with due 
Preparation, and muſt be ſucceeded by Concords ; which is 
commonly call'd the Ręſolution of the Diſcord. The Diſ- 
cord is prepar'd by ſubſiſting firſt in the Harmony in the 
Quality of a Concord ; that is, - the ſame Note which be- 
comes the Diſcord is firſt a Concord to the Baſs-Note im- 
monary preceding that to which it is a Diſcord. 

The Diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded 
by a Concord deſcending from it by the Diſtance only of 
greater 2d, or leſſer 7 

Apple of Discokp, Pomum Diſcordie, a Phraſe uſed to 
5 y the Subject, or Occaſion of ſome Miſunderſtanding in 
a dociety. / 

It is borrow'd from Mythology : 'The Poets feign, that at 
the Marriage of Thetis and Peleus, the Goddeſs of Diſcord 
threw a golden Apple whereon were wrote theſe Words, To 
the Faireſt, which immediately ſtirr'd up a Difſention be- 
roms Fro, Pallas, and Venns, each pretending a Title to 
tac e. 

DI COVERY, in Dramatic Poetry, a Manner of Unra- 


Mufic 


wards gathering from the Connexion found between 


velling a Plot, or Fable, very frequent in Tragedies, Come- 
dies, and Romances ; wherein, by ſome unforeſeen Accident, 
a Diſcovery is made of the Name, Fortune, Quality, and 
other Circumſtances of a principal Perſon, before unknown. 
See UnaaveLLinG, FABLE, Cc. 
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ripetia, or Change of Fortune of ſome princ; 12, 
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See PERIPATIA. 5. r deautfil. 
himſelf the Son of that Focaſta, who was Kay find, 
he becomes of the moſt happy, th 
Men. | N ; 2 
There are three Sorts of Diſcoveries; Th 
tain Marks in the Body, either natural, or veces fity 
is that of Nye, who having receiv'd a Wound in * Such 
by a Boar, before the Trojan War, is Aiſcovęr i be Thigh ; 
Nurſe, _ waſhing his Legs after his Return hom 7 the old 
The 1 Tokens 3 as the Caſket of Thi cgi. 
the Prieſts found with Jon when he was expoſed J. 
Creuſa, whom he was a- going to kill, to be his Moc ones 
The third is made by Remembrance, that is, — 
Sight, or Hearing of any Thing occafions us to recolleg 
Misfortunes. Thus, when Tiyſſes-heard Domods — our 
Actions at I ry, the Memory of them ſtruck him, and his 
Tears from his Eyes, which djſcover'd him to Hao 
gut the fineſt Sort is that, which ariſes from the Sah 
or Incidents of the Fable; as that of Oedipus from his — 
ſive Curioſity 3 and the Letter that Iphigenia ſent b Py. 
lades. 22008 ms 299 n . 
-..DIS NT, in Commerce, a Sum dedu AP 
in Hand, upon paying a greater. It is —— 
Mechanics, and Manufactures, who: Workmen . 
men, Labourers, c. for the Sums advanced then; wal 
han which are diſcounted when the Payments are web 
Counſe.: + lt 04 | ge | 
Discovnr, is particularly uſed for an Allowance 
a Bill of Ea of any other.Debt not yet — 
to induce the Acceptor, or Debtor, to advance the og) 
2 * $ 3; 50 N 
iſcounts are alſo. frequently made for the Pa 
4 a :000 ame. ns 
D1scounT is alſo us'd among Merchants when they buy 
Commodities on Truſt, with a- Condition, that the Selle 
fall Aiſcoumt ſo much with kim per Cent. for each Pay- 
ment made before the Time expir'd. See PROuer Pay- 
ment. 58% 4 
The Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two 
Kinds of Diſcoumt: The firſt, or that upon Bills of Bx- 
change, is reckon'd like the Exchange, at the Rate of ſo much 


See FiGuRA'ciVE Counter point. per Cent. e. gr. at 2 per Cent. Diſcount on an hundred, there 


is only ninety eight Pound to pay: whereas that on Commo- 
dities, is not only laid. on the hundred Pound, but on the 
hundred and Diſcount added together. So that diſcounting 
for Goods at 10 per Cent. there is only 8 abated on an hun- 
dred and eight, and not on the hundred. This laſt, be 
ſays, is the true Diſcoumt. 

D1scounrT, is alſo us'd for the Tare, or Waſte of any 
Commodity, Sum, Sc. There are 12 Shillings Diſcount in 
this Bag. 7-2 

The Cag of Oil ſent me from Spain leaks ; there are fiky 
Pints Diſcount. See Tarr, Goc. 

DISCOURSE, an Operation of the human Mind, where- 
by it paſſes, or procedes from one Thing to another; that 
is, from a known Thing to an unknown. See REAso0xING. 

The School-men define it an Act of Cognition, whereby 
the Mind deducgg one Thing from another : This it docs 
when in Conſequence of an Aſſent given to one Propotition, 
is gives Aſſent to another; So that Diſconrſe conkilts in a 
Dependancy of Aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an Order be. 
twen the Acts, that that belonging to the Conſequent at. 
ſes from that belonging to the Antecedent. 80 that the la 
telle& is then ſaid, Aiſcurrere, to diſcourſe, when from an 
2 to one, or more Propoſitions, it draws an Aſſent to a 
other. | 
The Object of Diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which 
the Intelle& is employ'd in Diſcourſing, is the Conneuat 
of Extreams confider'd with regard to ſome Third, or 2. 
dium: Thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable hone 
is rifible, affirming, that there is a Connexion berween ft 
bility, and Rationality ; and then finds, , there is like * l 
Connexion betwixt Man and reaſonable Animal; wor ; "hl 
and Man, with Rational, that Man and Riſible have by 
wiſe a Connexion, as both are connected with Rational: 
ſaid to diſcourſe. eto n. 

Hence it appears, that Diſcourſe, whereof Men u ww 
lue - themſelves, does really betray the Infemity of Fr or 
man Underſtanding; as it denotes a Chain or cale o 


ral 


* E 
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| dale Act of Cognition neceſſary to arrive at a 


ui there-is ne cane in God, who under- 


puth. J Tig; truly. +8c&@KmowLEDGE. 


-nISCO! wer: 1. Such as have the Flower com- 
1 2 Bieren Seed -pappous; but the Leaves and Stalks 
* en broken! 2. The Corymbiferons Plants, 


are compounded into a Diſcors Figure, but 


of, 8; tek, the latter, are Daifies, Chamomile, 


rou 


any, Wormwood, 8 


pairs of Numbers, or Quantities is the ſame 
. Sat the ſame Proportion. between all the 
ad yet bers. See RATIO, and PROPORTION. | 


| firſt Pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that between 
10 beech cherten theſe Numbers are Proportional ; but 
an & diſcretely, or 4isjunftly, for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 3; 
t 5 ON Proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is 


10 Continual Proportionals, Viz, 3. 6 2: 12:24. 


ConTINUITY- | 


DISCRETIVE Propo tions, are thoſe, where various 


Judgments are made, and denoted by the Particles But, not- 
it hſtand ing, Or Words of the like Nature either expreſs d, or” Gutra:ſoreus, Þa . Ce. Some affe 5 rde Bo 


d. See PRO POSITION. l 
wir Fortune may deprive'me of my Wealth, but not of 


ny Virtue 3 They who croſs-the Seas change their Climate, 
2 not their Diſpoſition, are call'd Dyſcrerrve Propofirions... 

DISCUS, among the Ancients, a Name which was given 
to a round Shield, conſecrated to the Memory of ſome fa- 


mous Hero; and hung up in the Temples of their Gods, 


3s a Trophy of ſome great Action. From the Figure of, 
this Diſcus, or rather of that, which the Greeks and Romans 
uſed to divert themſelves with, eſpecially at their public 
Games, and which is a round Quoit of Braſs, comes the 


Word fo much in Uſe among Aſtronomers, vis. the Dick 
of the Sun, or Moon. See Disc. 1 


Treating, or Handling of any Point, or Problem; where the 
Word imports a Shaking of the Difhculties with which it 
was embarraſs'd. In which Senſe we ſay, ſuch a Point was 
well diſcuſs, when it was well treated of, and clear'd up. 

Discussion, is alſo uſed in a Medicinal Senſe, for a Diſper- 
ſing the Matter of any Tumor, or Swelling in the Body. 

n which Senſe the Surgeons define it an Evacuation of 
ſome thin Matter gather'd in any Part, by inſenſible Perſpi- 
ration. See DiscurI EN TS. 


DISCUTIENTS, or DISCUSSIVES, in Medicine, are 


Remedies proper to open the Pores, and evacuate the redun- 
dant Humours of the Body, by inſenſible Perſpiration; or 
n * Flatulencies, Selling, Sc. by ſhaking, jum- 
ing, Go. 
iſcutients are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call Dia- 
Ploreticks, and Reſolvents. See DI AT RORETIcR, CAR- 
MINATIVE, Sc. 

DISDIAPASON, in Muſic, a compound Concord, de- 
ſcribed by Fa. Parran as Quadruple of 4 to 1, or of 8 to 2. 
dee CONCORD, | | 

The Diſdiapaſon is produced when the Voice goes from 
on * Tone ro the 15th, and may be call'd a Fif- 
eenthÞ, | 

The Voice ordinarily does not g⁰ further than from its 
firſt Tone, to the Diſaiapaſon, i. e. it does not go beyond the 
Compaſs of a double Octave, for the Diſdiapaſon is an Oc- 
tave doubled. See OcrAvx. | 

, The Voice may ſometimes riſe ſeveral Tones above a Diſ- 
digbaſon, but the Effort or Struggle disfigures it, and 


makes it falſe, 


The antient Scale, or Diagramma, onl: extended to a Di 
diataſon. See 1 et its f 


DispiarAsoN- Diapente, in Muſic, a Concord in a Sextuple 
alto of 1 to 6. 


a D18Þ1Apason-Diareſſaron, a compound Concord in the 
ro portion of 16 to z. 


DA ASsOxR-Diton, a compound Conſonance in the Pro- 
Portion of 10 to 2. 


Dis N Eh : 
Proprtion — - ns on, a compound Concord 2 the 
uf SEASE, in Medicine, that State of a living Body, where- 
Vita 8 prevented the Exerciſe of any of its Functions, whether 

Natural, or Animal ; Or, Diſeaſe is an Indiſpoſition 
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mediately injured. See Fuxcrion. 


a _ 
deir San are mY are the Flea-Banes, Ragweeds, 


pISCRETE, or Disjuntt Proportion, is, when the Ra- | 


* continued all along, as it is in theſe following, which are 
0 kJ 7 * 
DISCRETE QHanrity, is ſuch, as is not continued, and 


enen Number, whoſe Parts being diſtin Units, ea” 

Sek into one Continuum; for 0 a Continuum there 
Uh no actual determinate Parts before Diviſion, but they 
re v tiaſly infinite 3 wherefore it is uſually and truly 
5d that Continued Quantity is divifible in T7frmirum. See 
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contrary to Nature, whereby the Action of ſoms Part is HEE 


1 


4% 


An ingenious Author: of a late Latin Treatiſe, 4e Purga- 
tione, holds the Eflence, of a. D:ſeaſe. to conſiſt in a Want of 
that Equilibrium between the ſolid, and fluid Parts, which is 
neceſſary to the Maintenance of Health: Others add, that 
all Diſeaſes-ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict a Tenfion | 
of the Fibres. See HEALTH. "x; | 
Of all Animals; Man is ſubje& to the moſt Diſeaſes ; and 
of them, the ſtudious and ſpeculative. are moſt expoſe dthere- - 
to. Other Animals have their Diſeaſes ; but they are in 
ſmall Number: Nor are Plants without them; tho their 
Maladies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. a 
The Antients deiſied their Diſeaſes: Voſſius de Toles. 
Lib: VIII. C. V. ; | | | 3 E 
Several Authors have given us very compendious Theories of 
Diſeaſes; 1 all to ſome one general Diſaffection: 
Thus, du Broue deduces all the Diſeaſes of the human 
Frame from the Scorbutus 5; Muſgrave from the Arthritis; 
and Dr. Woodward from the Bite : Others imagine them 


the Effects of a Pocky Virus, which has lurk'd in the Seed 


ever ſince the Sin of Adam : Helmont, and Serreinus the 
Dane, take em to depend on ſome extraneous Ferment, torm'd 
in, or out of us. Laſtly, it appearing from the Obſervations 
of Pliny, Kircher, Langius, and Bononio, that there arc 
little Worms in feveriſh Blood, Puſtules, Carbo's, and the Itch; 
divers Phyficians have took Occaſion to ſuſpect, that all the 
Diſeaſes ariſe from Worms. See Worms, Iren, Sc. 
A Diſeaſe is well deſcrib'd to be a deprav'd, and diſor- 
derly State of the ſolid, and fluid Parts, whereby all, or ſome 
of the Functions either of the Body, or Mind, or both, are 
either aboli ſh d, or impair t. 83 ; 
- For. fome Diſeaſes only 19 95 the Uſe of the Part, as the 
Oßphibulmi a, Gout, &c. Others deſtroy it entirely +. as . 
6 > * Y, as the 
Fever,. Apoplexy, Epilepſy, &c. Ot ers only impair a Part, 
as the Aſthma, fie Drops &c. Some ly affect the Bo- 
dy, as the Pally Others diſturb the Mind, as Melancholy, 
Delirium, Sc. Laſtly, others affect both the Body and 
Mind; as the Mania, Phrenzy, Paint, &c. | 
As the Actions, or Conditions of the Body, ſo alſo the 
Diſeaſes, or Defects thereof, may be reduced to three general 
Heads : 072. 1. Diſeaſes of the Solid Parts: 2. 7 boſs of 
rhe Hui Parts : And z. Diſeaſes compounded of both. © 
A Popular Sy/labus of Diſeaſes may be given, as follows: 
The Solid Parts, i. e. the Bones and Pleſn may be diſorder'd 
five Ways: vis. Render'd turgid, by Tumors; Cut, with 


| : | . . _ .. -._ © Wonnas; Corroded by Ulcers, or Caries's ; Removed out of 
DISCUSSION, in Matters of Literature, fignifies a clear their Places, as in Hernia's, Deſcents, and Diſtocations; Or 


diſtontinued by Fractures, and Contuſions. 

"Diſeaſes of the Fluids are either in the Maſs of the Noa, 
or the Spirits: Thoſe of the Blood are reducible to two 
Kinds; thoſe that thicken, and inſpiſſate, or which amounts 
to the fame, retard its Motion; and thoſe which attenuate, 
and diſſolve, and of Conſequence accelerate it. | 

To this latter Kind belong Fevers, and feveriſh Affecticns 
alone: All the other Diſeaſes of the Blood belong to the for- 
mer. See FEVER. | | 

In too thick a State of the Blood, its Principles are too craſs, 
and its Molecules too big, whence a Lentor, lazy Motion, and 
even Stoppage, particularly in the ſinous Paſſages of the 


Glands: Hence Obſtruftions, Tnflammations, Schirrhus's, 


Sarcoma's, Verruce, Puſtules, Oedemata, Imperigines, and 
other Tumors, and Congeſtions both in the YViſcera, and Ha- 
bit of the Body: And hence, again, * Melan- 
choty, Hypochonariacal Affections, Cc. If this thick Blood 
be too much replete with ſharp acid Salts, it will deſtroy the 
Texture of the Parts, and * out in U/cers, as in Phrhyſi- 
cal, Scrophulous, Scorbutic, and Venereal Diſcaſes, Gan- 
grenes, Carbo's, Cancers, and other Eroſi ve Tumors, accord- 
ing to the Quality and Degree of Saltneſs and Acrimony. 
And from the ſame Source ariſe Cephaalgia's, Cardiatgia's, 
Colicks, Gouts, Rhenmatiſms, Pleuriſies, &c. which by 
a ſolid Subſtance, frequently emaciate the Body. 

The Diſeaſes of the Animal Spirits, ariſe either, 1. from 
an Intermiſſion, or Retardation of their Motion; or a Di- 


minution of Quantity ; or, 2. from a Diſorder in their Or- 
ganiſm, or Quality, _ 

To the firit Claſs are reduced the Catalepſis, Apoplexy, 
Coma, Carus, Palſy, Stupor, Tremor, &c. To the ſecond, 
belong the Mania, Phrenſy, Delirium, Fooliſhneſs, Melan- 
choly, Vertigo, Spaſms, Epilepſy, Hyſteric Affections, Hor- 
ror, &c. Add, that as all Diſeaſes of the Nlood ariſe from 
external Cauſes, vis. ſome one or more of the Non-Natu- 
rals, as Food, Air, Evacuation, Cc. ſo thoſe of the Sirits 
generally proceed from Diſorders of the Blood. | 

Laſtly, the Diſeaſes of the Fluids, whether thoſe in the 
Blood, or Spirits, are ſeldom confin'd long thereto ; but pre- 
ſently come to diſturb, and impede ſome of the Functions 
affected to the ſolid Parts; ard at laſt corrupt the Subſtance 
of the Solids themſelves. Hence Cory oumd Diſeaſes ; which 
are infinitely various, 5 

But 


— 


7 


DIS Tee] vs 


Add, that the Humours collected, and 


But the Learned Zoerhaave furniſhes us a much more ac- 
curate, and ſcientifical Diviſion of Difraſes: Nui 

Diez AsES of the Solids, he conſiders, either as of the 
ſimple, and Similar Parts; Or of the Organical, _ 

I. Similar Diſeaſes, are, 1. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſmalleſt 
Fibres; which are reducible to too great Tenſion, and Lax- 
neſs, too great Srrengrh, or Weakneſs, and a Solution of 
their Continuity. See FIERR, c. | 

2. Thoſe of the Membranes, which being only Afſem- 
blages of the Fibres juſt mention'd, are ſubject to the ſame 
Diforders. See MEMBRANE. 7A Of 
3. Thoſe of the laſt, and ſinalleſt Canals, which are for- 


med of ſuch Membranes. 
4. Of the Membranes compoſed of ſuch Canals. 
5. Of Canals compoſed of ſuch Membranes, which are 


all the greater Veſſels of the Body. | 

6. Of the ſolid Parts, which are compoſed of Canals 
compreſs'd, and grown together, ſo as to be void of Hu- 
mour to diſtend em; Or Canals growing into one conſiſtent 
Part, the Humour hardening together with the Veſſel that 
conta in' d it. 55 28 

Laſtly, Suppoſing theſe Parts all ſound, Diſeaſes may befal 
them with re to their Structure, from a Vice, or vicious 
ALI of the Matter of Nutrition. See SOLID. 

II. Organical Diſeaſes. An Organical Part conſiſting of 
the ſeveral ſimple Parts abovemention'd, and fitted to perform 


any Office by means of ſome Humour contain'd in it; ay 


be confider'd, either in it ſelf, as a ſolid Part, or with reſpe 
to the Humour it contains: In the firſt View, Organicat 


Diſeaſes are reducible to four Claſſes. | 
1. Diſorders in the Figure, and the Circumſtances there- 


of, as Roughneſs, Solidity, Cavity, Sc. To this belong the 


&vayiuwris, when one Veſſel opens into another; the Alari- 


Breach is occa ſion d by Corroſion; the ieee which is a 
total Obſtruction of the Cavity, by a viſcous, grumous Mat- 


ter; the yer-yopie, or Narrowneſs of the Paſſage; the 


Sie, or Compreſſion of the Sides of the Cavity; ovupuors,. 
when the Sides are quite cloſed up 3 and ounitntis, when - 


des Sciences, refers all 


ſharp ; and thus. deſtroy the tender Stam; 
whence Sinus s, + cepghe Ulcers, Gangrenes, $,, Veld; 
Cancers and. the ike; 4, s ag ee 
| e are the prime Differences of the T;7 
Body; and — tab ariſe moſt of th pleaſe o the 
they may be regarded, not only. as Diſeaſes «Sy that 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes. See each further explai 15 the 
its reſpective Article in this Work. © © 98 Under 
There is another Diviſion, of Diſeaſes, in Uf 
Phyficians, taken from certain external Acciden 2 
are common to a great many different Diſea I 
Diſtinction, too, has its Uſe ; tho' the E * hich 
far. Diſeaſes, then, are diſtinguiſh'd, 1. With ref] 
their Cauſe, into Iiopathy, Sympathy, Protopathy, 9) 
teropathy, Hereditary, Connate, ind Acquired. ” W 
* to their Subject, into Diſeaſes of old Age chip 
Aaults, Men, Women, Maids, Pregnant, Pa rPurien | 
demical, Epidemical, &c. 3. With reſpect to Duration En- 
moſt acute, which terminate in four Days; Acure, in. 
ty 3 and Chronical, which are all thoſe of longer Continy,, . 
4. With apes to Seaſons, into Vernal, Autumng} — 
nued, and Intermitting. 5. With reſpect to their Fal. 
into Benign, Malignant, Curable, Incurable, Morra — ä 
Contagious. And 6. With reſpect to their State, into ? 
ginning, Progreſs, State, Declenſion, and End. 4 
Dien AsES of Plants. Monſr. Tournefort, in an expreſ 
Diſſertation on this po, in the Memoires de I Acatonir 
e Diſeaſes of Plants to the folloy. 


the Parts, grow purrid, purulent, en ee 
ma, or Solid 


1 


ing Cauſes : | 
1. The too great Abundance of the Nutritious Juice 
2. The Defect, or Want of this Juice. 3. Some ill Quilitic 


Snore, when a Rupture is made; and Araipiors, when 4 it. Acquires. ., 4. Its unequal Diſtribution in different Paris 
of the Plant. And 5. External Accidents, 


The Diſeaſes principally obſerved by our Gard 

1. Barrenneſs, when the Tree, -tho' outwardly fill — 
healthy, bears no Bloſſoms; or if it does, they fall; or if they 
ſet, the Fruit drops e re it come to Maturity. See BARE. 


the Veſſel is ſo emptied, that the Sides falling together, the N88. 


" — 


N is loſt. > 


2. In the Number; where 'tis either deficient or redundant: 


But the Parts ſeldom err in this reſpect, ſo as to occaſion 7. 


Diſeeſe. Ve a6 ler Ty 4 
3. In Magnitude ; to which belong Nodes, Exoſtoſes, and 
Callus's. ug | 


4. In the Situation, and Connexion; as when the Liga- 


ments are too long, or too ſhort, when broke, or deprav'd ; 
alſo Diſtortions, Luxations, Subluxations, Hernie, or Rup- 
tures in the Groin, Scrotum, Bladder ; Procidentiæ of the 
Womb, Bladder, and Rectum; Diſorders of the Tendons, 
and Muſcles, particularly their flying out of their Places ; the 
Relaxation, or Rupture of the Membranous Ligament that 


ſhould retain em. | 
Laſtly, there is a Diſeaſe common both to Similar, and 


Organical Parts, call'd Solution of Continuity. 

Disk asts of the Fluids, conſiderin chose Fluids ſimply, 
and in themſelves, may be reduced to Piſorders in reſpect of 
Quantity, and Quality: But conſidering them as contain'd 
in Solids, they may err, too, in Place and Proportion. 

As to the firſt, ſuch an Abundance of the Humours, as 
diſturbs the Animal Functions, is call'd a Plethora : Diſ- 
eaſes from the Defect of Humours, we ſcarce know of any. 

As to the ſecond, ſuch Quality of the Humours, as diſ- 
turbs the Animal Functions, is call'd Cacochymia. Now, 
this is either in the Fluids conſider'd in themſelves, their 
own Parts, and Compoſition ; Or confider'd as they concur 
towards conſtituting ſome Part of the Body. 

If the Morbid Quality be conſider'd in the Particles of 
the Humour, it muſt either confiſt in an Augmentation of 
Bulk, whence the Emphraæis, Atrophy, Symphyſis, and Sy- 
2ezeſts; or in the Diminution 2 as in the Diapnoe, 
and Ceneangeia : Or an Increaſe of Solidity, whence too 
great an Attenuation; or a Decay thereof, whence a Ten- 
tor, Stagnation, and Coheſion : Or in the Figure, as when 
of Spherical it becomes Angular, and conſequently, with re- 
ſpect to the Part tis applied to, ſharp ; whence Acrimonies, 
both acid, alcaline, muriatic, ammoniac, ſaponaceous, vi- 
triolic, Sc. and Oleoſities: Or in Rigidity, and Flewibi- 
tity : Or in Elaſticiry: Or in Coheſion, and Diviſibility. 

Again, all ou Erw. conſider d together, the principal Bit. 
orders they are ſubject to, are too great Huidity, or Tena- 
city: too much Velocity in their Veſſels, or too little. 

Laſtly, conſidering the Fluids as contain'd in the Solids, there 
ariſe divers Diſeaſes merely from their changing of Place ; 
which may be reduced to two Claſſes, vis. the groſſer Hu- 
mours intrudimg themſelves into the finer Canals; and the 
Humours extravaſating, or getting out among the ſolid Parts; 
whence Inflammations, Anenriſma's, Varices, Enchymoſes, 
Oedema's, Puſtules, Dropſy, ſpungeous Membranes of the 
Head, Breaſt, Abdomen, and Uterus; and Emphyſema's, 


4. Blaſting of the Buds, occafion'd. by a Froſt happeni 
when the 2 and Bloſſoms are wet. By 1 
the Pores are ſhut, and the vital Juices ſuffocated ; when, 


if the Sun break out on a ſudden, they turn yellow, with 


round fiery Specks growing on them; whence frequent! 
| a Tumours like Warts, which rotting, grow full . 


| Time, often occaſions the Dropping off of the 
Bloſſoms for Want of Sap; he, therefore, recommends the 
watering 'em. | 
3. Conſumption, proceeding from a Want of Suſtenance, | 
through the Failure of the nouriſhing Juices; or from Ob- 
ſtructions of the Veins, and Roots; or ill Digeſtion, and de. 


cretion of Humours, c. — 
4. The Moſs ; an Account of which, ſee under the Article | 


Moss. See alſo PARASITE. 

5. The Jaundice, which, tho' it does not hinder the Tree 
from appearing ſound, yet when it begins to ſprout, the 
Leaves become of a whitiſh green, and as they grow bigger, 
turn yellow. It frequently ariſes from external Cauſes, as 
the Mildew ; but chiefly ” hr a ſtony, or chalky Soil, im- 
pregnated with an acid Salt. 

6. Mildew, a Kind of Epidemical Diſeaſe, moſt frequent 
and fatal in the Spring Seaſon. It is properly a corrolive 
and nipping Dew, proceeding from pent up Vapours now ex- 
haled, and returned back on the tender opening Buds, which 
infects em by its Acrimony, and obſtructs the Circulation 
of the nutritive Juices, By which means the Leaves begin 
to fade, and wither, and both the Bloſſoms and Fruit ate 


much prejudiced. See Mir DEW. : 
7. A thick Fog, or too abundant Dew, Agricola _ 


us, occaſions the ſame Diſeaſe as the Mildew, only in a {els 


Degree. 
Falling 2. the Leaves, which * when the Trees 
ſprouting too ſoon, are either ſurprize by exceſſive Heat, 


or Cold. Ss, 

9. Ureao, or Scorching, of which there are two Kin 
the firſt happening upon the Fall of a ſubtil Dew, or ＋ 
Rain, immediately followed by the piercing Beams of the 
Sun, which ſuddenly cloſes the Pores before dilated, — 


burns up the Leaves: The ſecond happening from the l : 
h Pith; 


Fervour in the internal Parts of the Tree, 912. in the xt 
occaſion d by ſome inner Failing. Agrico/a imputes i © 
Fault of the Gardeners, who in tranſplanting Trees, e 
ly cut off the lefſer Filaments, and Roots, as alſo the db 


7 2 without covering the Wounds with Wax, 
ike. 

+; k, cau- 
10. Scurf, or Leproſy, a Diſeaſe chiefly of the Bark, 
ſed by a too Ka. Dilatation of the Pores, whereby des 
much perſpirable Matter tranſuding it, hangs an 


Aeon. Mr. Mortimer adds, that the Want of Rain at 
Bloſſomi 


the Bark, which by this means chaps, an cracks, 180 


DIS 


bat th! and Tree. 3 * | 
muy both thn, « Il Animal generated in the corrupted 


Bloſſoms, Fruit-Leaves, Pith, and 
Subſtance of 9 1 — Kind. call'd Cock- 
Roots. _ Rick to the Roots of young tender Trees, 
4, * * nd kill them. There is a third Sort, call'd 
Bark, Cad. flies, which gnaw the Roots. The Worm 
3 nent Diſeaſe ; whereby young hopeful Trees 
js 2 vey. a udden * to — 4 5 and decay. 
Y tren Roots, occa on d chiefly by their being planted 
Ko This Diſeaſe is incurable. | 
too le hrs. A particular Account whereof, ſee under 


BLiGHT- _ When a Ship paſſeth out of the Mouth 

pISEMBOGT. call it 5 — They ſay alſo 
of ſome UWP och a Place, or after it has run ſo many 
it diſembogues it ſelf into the Sea, 


La ISE, the contrary to Enfranchiſe; figni- 
Den king away one's Freedom, or Privilege. See 
| 


DISHERISON, an old Word of the ſame Import as Diß 


inn, no, conſidering his own Damage, and 
e ide Ger E. — 8. Rich. II. Hen. IV. 
ERITOR, a Perſon who diſinherits, or puts an- 
is Inheritance. ; 
_— Seger forthwith be puniſh'd as a Diſheritor 
Lord the King, and his Crown, Stat. 3. Eau. I. 
of "IS UNCT Proportion. See DiscxzTE Proportion. 
DON CTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or 4:5j0y725. 
my Or and Neither are call'd Disjunttive Conjunct ions, 
hich, in binding a Diſcourſe, do yet ſeparate the Parts 
. See CONJUNCTION. 
Aut Ceſar, aut Nutlus ; Either Ceſar, or nothing. He 
neither advanced, nor gave back. 5 80 
Visjunctive Conjunctions may alſo be call'd Partitive, 
Diſtributive, and Alternative. 


D1sJUNCTIVE Propoſitions, in Logic, are compound Pro- 


tions conſiſting of two Members, or Parts connected by a 


inn 1 junction. See PROPOSITION, * 
25 py Provofition of a Dilemma is always a Dis- 
mnt opoſition: 
ny” er obey the King, or be a Rebel. 

But you muſt not be a Rebel, 
Therefore you muſt obey rhe King. 
DISK. See Disc. 


DISLOCATION, the putting a Bone out of Joint, by 


ſme Violence; uſually call'd by the Phyficians, Zuxarion. 


be SMEMBER'D, in Heraldry, is applied to Birds that 

have neither Feet, nor Legs : y As * to Lions, and other 
imals, whoſe Members are ſeparated. 

Iss, Decimæ, in our Law- Books, Tiths. See 


Tirn. 


DISMOUNTING, in the Military Art, the Act of Un- 

orſing. ; R 

f Ia. to 19 the Cavalry, is to make em a- light. 
They alſo lay to 4iſmount the Canon, when a are 

thrown off the Carriages, and broken; Horſes are alſo 4jj- 

mounted when they are render'd unfit for Service. . 
DISORIENT ATED, a Term applied to a Thing that is 

turned from the Eaſt, or ſome other of the Cardinal Points. 

dee CARDINAL Point. 

The Dials drawn on this Stone, do not go well, by reaſon 
it has been moved, and 4iſorientated: It no longer looks 
Eaſt and Weſt. : : 

But the Word is moſt frequently us'd in a figurative Senſe, 
for the Diſconcerting, or putting a Man out of his Way, 
or Element. Speak of Law to a Phyſician, or of Phyfic to 
a Lawyer, and they will all be 1 ſorientated. 

Ar. Marvel uſes the Word 4iſoccidentated, inſtead of 4iſ- 
orientated. 

Geneva had 4iſoccidentated our Geographer. 

*. Word is form'd of the pri vative Particle 4e, and 
liens, Eaſt. | 
DISPARAGEMENT, is properly uſed for the Matching 

an Heir, Cc. in Marriage, below his, or her Degree, or Con- 
tion; or againſt the Rules of Decency. e ul 

The Word is a Compound of the privative Particle Dis, 
and Pay, equal. 

DISPATCH, a Letter on ſome Affair of State, or other 
Bufineſs of Importance, ſent, with Care and Expedition, by 
a Courier expreſs. | 
Ide Buſineſs of Di patches lies on the Secretaries of State, 
ud their Clerks, The King gives Directions to his Mini- 
em abroad by Diſparches. | ba 
| The Word is ul, us'd for the Packet, or Mail contain- 
ug ſuch Letters. The Courier has deliver d his Diſ- 


es. 


[25] 


— . 


The French, during the Reign of the late Louis XIV. 
had a Conſeil des Depeches, Council of Diſpatches, held in 


the King's Preſence, at which the Dauphin, the Duke of Or- 
leans, the Chancellour, and four Secretaries of State aſſiſted. 


DISPAUPER. When any Perſon, by reaſon of his Po- 
4 (atteſted by his on Oath, of not being worth 5 Pound, 
his Debts being pay d) is admitted to ſue in Forma Pau- 
Peris ; If afterwards, before the Suit be ended, the ſame 

arty have any Land, or perſonal Eſtate fall to him; or 
that the Court, wherein his Suit is depending, thinks fit, 
for that, or other reaſon, to take away the Privilege from 
him; he is then ſaid to be aiſpanper's, See Fox MA Pau- 
Peris. 

DISPENSARY, or, as ſome write it, DISPENSA'TORY, 
a Name given to divers Collections of compound Medicines, 
wherein are ſpecified the Ingredients, Proportions, and the chief 
Circumſtances of the Preparation and Mixture; the ſame 
with what we otherwiſe call a Pharmacoptia, or Anti dotary. 

Such are the Diſpenſaries of Meſue, Cordus, the College 
of Phyſicians at London, Quincy, &c. 3 

The Apothecaries, in and about London, are oblig'd to 
make up their compound Medicines according to the For- 
mules preſcrib'd in the College Oiſpenſary; and are enjoyn'd 
to keep always ready in their Shops all the Medicines there 
enumerated, | 

DisPEN8ARY, is likewiſe uſed for a Magazin, or Office of 
Medicines kept ready to be diſdenſes at the prime Coſt of 
the Ingredients, for the Benefit of the fick Poor. 

Of which Kind we have two or three in Zondon 
maintain'd by the College of Phyſicians. One at the 
College it ſelf, firſt n in the Year 1696; another in 
St. Peter's Alley, Cornhill; and a third in St. Martin's 
Lane : where the beſt Medicines are ſold for their in- 
trinfic Value, and Patients are adviſed every Day, but Sun- 
day, at one of the three Places. See Cort k. 


DISPENSATION, in Law, Cc. a Permiſſion to do ſome- 
thing 2 to the ſtanding Laws: Or a Relaxation, or 
Suſpenfion of a Law on ſome juſt Occaſion. 

Some. confound Diſpenſation with Equity ; but they are 
very different Things: For Equity is only the Correction, 
or Modification of a Law, which is too general; But a 
Diſpenſation ſuſpends the Obligation of the Law it ſelf, 
and can, therefore, be only given by the Legiſlative Power. 
See EqQuirty. h 

he King grants Diſpenſations of Age to ſome Officers, 
to be admitted before the Legal Age. 

But the greateſt Dealer in Diſpenſations is the Pope, 
who claims the Office ure divino, and extends it to 
every Thing. Indeed, the more ſober of the Romaniſts 
themſelves deny, that he can give a Diſpenſution for a 
Thing contrary either to the divine Law, or the Law of 
Nature; and confive him to what is contrary to poſitive 
Laws, as to Things relating to Faſts, Marriages, holding 
ſeveral Benefices, ©c. And even in theſe Things they put 
Bounds : Thus, ſay they, a Diſpenſation in the firſt De- 

ree of era 0 as of Father and Daughter, Brother and 

iſter, would be abuſive, and null. But 'tis certain, the 
Papal See does not apprehend it ſelf under any ſuch ſevere 
NI P Dil, i 

The Right of giving Diſpenſatious, they thus argue: 

"Tis R the Church has a Power to make Lows A 

Power, which the Apoſtles themſelves exerciſed, and which 
their Succeſſors have continued to exerciſe after them. Who- 
ever can make a Law, can annul it; and much more can 
he diſpenſe with it in certain Caſes: The Church, then, 
may 4iſpenſe with the Laws it ſelf has made; And we 
ind it to have done accordingly, in all Ages. In the firſt 
Times, it left it to the Judgment of the Biſhops to diſpenſe 
with the Length of the Penance enjoyn'd by the Canons ; 
And the IV Council of Carthage allows of the Tranſlation 
of Biſhops, and Prieſts, when the Churches Occafion ſhould 


require it. 

The Author of a Treatiſe of Diſpenſations, printed in 
1713, reduces all the Cauſes of Diſpenſation to the Neceſſity 
and public Service of che Church, and not to the private 
Advantages of the Perſons who ſollicit the Diſpenſation; 
otherwiſe, Cauſes, he obſerves, will never be wanting. 

The ſame Author maintains, that Di/þenſarions ſhould 
be diſpatch'd gratis: Marcellus II. he obſerves, was re- 
ſoly'd to have it ſo. That Pope uſed to ſay, that if Diſs 

enſatious were juſt, they ſhould be granted gratis; and 
if unjuſt, they were to be refuſed. And Pope Pizrs V. refu- 
ſed a large Sum of Money offer'd by a SHaniſb Lord for a 
Diſpenſation, which that Pope granted, becauſe he judg d 
it juſt. The 9 Prelates, whom Paz III. conſulted for the 
Reformation of the Court of Rome, recommended the ſame 
Thing; Except for Diſpenſations of Marriages contracted 
malgre ſome known > ee | | 

DI1SPENSATION, in Pharmacy, the Diſpoſition, and Ar- 
rangement of ſeveral Medicines, either ſimple or compound, 


* all 


. 


— 


3 | 
all weigh'd in their * roper Doſes, or Quantities 3 in order 
to be employ'd in the making a Compoſition. 8 5 

DISPERSION, in Dioptricks. Point of Diſperſion is a 
Point from which refracted Rays begin to diverge, when their 
Refraction renders them divergent. See D1vERGENT, _ 

It is call'd Point of Diſper, fon, in Oppoſition to the Point 
of Concourſe, which is the Point wherein converging Rays 
concur after Refraction. See CONCOURSE. 

But the latter is more uſually call'd Focus, and the former 
Virtual Focus. See ViRTVAL, and Focus. 


DISPLAYED, in Heraldry, is underſtood of the Poſition 


of an Eagle, or other Bird, when it is erect, with its Wings 
expanded, or ſpread forth, Sce EAGLE. 
ISPONDEE, in the Greek, and Latin Poetry, a double 
Spondee z or a Foot conſiſting of four long Syllables 3 as Ju- 
ramentum, Macenates. See SYONDER. 

DISPOSITION, in Rhetoric, is defined by Cicero, the 
Diſtribution of the Things, or 1 invented, or found 
out, into a POger Order ; Or a due placing, or ranging the 
ſeveral Parts of a Speech, or Diſcourſe. See DisTR1BUTION, 

The Diſpoſition is one of the grand Parts, or Diviſions of 
Rhetoric. See RyzToORIC. a 

The Diſpoſition is of the ſame Neceſſity in Oratory, as 
the marſhalling an Army, in order to a Battel; or a beauti- 
ful Compoſition in Architecture, Painting, Sc. Horace en- 
joyns it expreſsly in Poetry. Singula queque Locum tenant 
ſortita aecenter. 

The Diſpoſition, then, is the Order, or Arrangement of 
the Parts of an Oration : which Parts are uſually reckon'd 
four, vis. the Exordium, or Beginning; the Narration; the 
Confrmation ; and the Peroration, or Concluſion. 

'Tho' ſome make em ſix : vis. the Exorarum, Diviſion, 
Narration, Confirmation, Con a and Peroration ; as 
indicated in that Popular Verſe, 

Exorſus, narro, ſeco, firmo, refuto, peroro. 

But the Diviſion is more naturally referr'd to the Exor- 
dium; and the Confutation to the Confirmation. 

The Diſjofition is either Natural, or Artificial. Natu- 
ral, is the Order the Parts are above rehearſed in. Artiſi- 


cial, is, when for ſome particular reaſon we recede from the . 


Order of Nature. See each Part under its proper Article, 


ExoRDpium, &c. þ 
D1sy0s1710N, in Architecture, is the juſt placing of all the 


ſeveral Parts of an Edifice, according to their proper Order. 

DISPROPOR TION, a Term of Relation, implying a 
Want of Proportion, or Suitableneſs, See PROrORT ION, 
DzrormiITy, Sc. | ie | 

DISPUTE, or DISPUTA TION, in the Schools, Cc. a 
Conteſt, or Combat, either by Word or Writing, on ſome 
Point of Learning, or Religion, for a Degree, Prize, Exer- 
Ciſe, or even for the mere lhe of Truth, or Advantage of a 
Party, or the Honour of a Triumph. 

The Port Royaliſts take Occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 

ives ſo many different Lights, and Openings for diſcovering 
* Truth, as Diſcuting. The Movements of a Mind em- 
ploy'd ſingly in the Examination of any Subject, are uſually 
too cool, and languid : It needs a certain Degree of Heat, 
to wake its Idea's. Now, by the Oppoſitions in a Diſpute, 
we come to find wherein the Difficulty lies, and the Iinpe- 
tus the Mind has acquired, enables it to ſurmount it. 

DiSQUISITION, an Enquiry into the Nature, Kinds, 
and Circumſtances of any Problem, Queſtion, or 'Topick; in 
order to gain a right Notion of it, and to diſcourſe clearly 
about it. 

DISSECTION, in Anatomy, the Operation of cutting, 
and dividing the Parts of an Animal Body, with a Knife, 
Sciſſers, Ec. in order to ſee, and conſider each of them a-part, 
Sce ANATOMY. f | | 

The Ancients made Diſſections of living Men; as we rea 
of Herofhilus, and Eriſiſtratus, and in our own Times, 
of Carpurs, and Veſalius. 

Yer, Je Gendre obſer ves, that the * og of a human 
Body, even dead, was held a Sacrilege till the Time of Frau- 
cis I; And the ſame Author aſſures us, he has ſeen a Conſul- 
tation held by the Divincs of Salamanca, at the Requeſt of 
Charles V. to ſettle, whether or no it were lawful, in Point 
of Conſcience, to 4if/ef a human Body, in order to learn the 
Structure thereof, 

DISSEISIN, in Law, an unlawful Diſpoſſeſſing a Man of 
= * Tenement, or other immoveable, and incorporeal 

ight. 

Hence, the Aſſiſes are call'd J}/rits of Diſſeiſin, which lie 
againſt Diſſeiſors in any Caſe; Whereof ſome are term'd 
vittte Writs of Viſſeiſiu, as being Vicontial, that is, ſuable 
before the Sheriff in the County Court, becauſe determinable 
by him without Aſſiſe. Sec Ass Is. 

Diſſeiſin is of three Sorts; viz. Simple Diſſeiſin, com- 
mitted by Day, without Force, and Arms: an Diſſeiſin 

by Force; for which ſee DE roR CEO; and FRESH D1{/erſir. 


Sce alſo RE-DiIsskISsIN, and PosT-DISSEISIN. Wrongful 
Lifeiſin is no Deſcent in Law. 
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ſent from, or diſagree with the Church of E 


Dissz isn, he who 4i/eiſerh; or puts n:! 
Land: As Diſſeiſee, hy who is —— Vat 6f ky 
For the Difference between Diſſeiſor, and iu. 

Deforceor, ſee IN RUD RR, and Dzzoxceor. lnadet, 
DISSEMINATE Vaccum. 
Flaum. ; — ; | 
, DISSENTERS, a general Denomination, of equal 
| Port 


a Toleration by Law for the ſame. Se 
* * the Presbyrerians, usch 
nabaptiſts, an ers. See PARSNVTI 55 
5 Oc. * | . en lane. 
DISSIMILAR. Leaves, are the two firſt 
Plant ar its firſt ſhooting out of the Ground, 9 u 
They are thus call'd, . becauſe they uſually are rok 
rent Form from the common Leaves of the grown > 
Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the v Lib, 
of the Seed expanded, and thus advanced. See Gb 
TION. | 2 
Their Uſe is for Protection of the Plume: which 1. 
young, and tender, is thus guarded on each dd, f 
alſo ſome Rain, and Dew gradually convey d down to it 
this means. See PrumuLa. by 


DrsstMILAR, in Anatomy. Authors divide the Parts f 


the Body into Similar, and Diſimilar. | 

Diſſimilar Parts, by ſome call'd Compoumd, and Om. 
nical, are ſuch as may be divided into various Parts of diff. 
rent Structure, Ec. Thus the Hand is diviſible into Ye; 
Muſcles, Bones, &c. whoſe Diviſions are neither of the — 
Nature, nor Denomination. See S1tMILAR. 

DISSIMILITUDE, in Geometry, Se. 
up. 

Drs1M161TUDE, or, 4 Diſſimili, in Rhetoric, Cc. an fr. 
gument, wherein, from Ai milar, or unlike Things, other 
Aiſimilars are deduced. | 

Thus Cicero, Si barbarorum eſt in diem vivere ; Nora 
Concilia ſempiternum tempus ſpectare debent. Catullu 
furniſhes a very beautiful Argument from Diſſimilitude: 

Soles occidere & reaire poſſunt, 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis Lux, 
Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 

DISSIPATION, in Phyficks, an inſenſible Loſs, or Con- 
ſumption of the minute Parts of a Body ; or, properly, the 
Flux whereby they fly off, and are loſt. Sec ExpLvuvia. 

Thus, we don't wo Diſſipation, but Loſs of Blood, in 

Cory of the Blood loſt at a Wound, or in any other 
enfible Manner: On the contrary, we ſay with Mr. Le. 
mery, the Diſſipation of the Spirits is in greater Abundance 
than that of the ſolid Parts, conſequently the Reparation 
thereof muſt be more frequent and copious. 

DISSOLVENT, ſomething that u, i. e. divides, 
and reduces a Body into its ſmalleſt Parts. Ser Die 
LUTION. 

Thus, Aqua Regia is the Diſſolvent of Gold; Aqui 
Fortis of Silver, and other Metals; Water, of Salts and 
Gums ; Spirit of Wine, of Reſins; Spirit of Vinegar, of 
Pearls, Corals, Sc. 

Sea-Salt is found the proper Diſſolvent of Gold: This, in 
almoſt a Form, whether as a Fluid, or a Solid, or a Spirit, 


See Sint 


does the Buſineſs: Accordingly, this is the Baſis, or fun- 
damental Ingredient of Agua Regia. See GorLD, and A8 
REOIA. 


So Nitre is the proper Diſſolvent of Silver; and has 
that Effect, in whatever Form applied: and accordingly 
is the Zaſis of Aqua fortis. See S1LvER, and Agua Fos. 


TIS. 
Spirit of Nitre added to that of Sea-Salt, makes it 4 


ſolve Gold the better: But Spirit of Sea-Salt added to 


Spirit of Nitre, diſables it from having any Effect on dil 
ver. 
Mr. Homberg, however, in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy, furniſhes an Inſtance of a Diſſolution of Sil'et, 
made by the Diſſolvent of Gold. An Aqua Regia Ti) 
be compoſed of Spirit of Salt, and Spirit of Nitre, oa! 
in ſuch ſmall Quantity each, that they may float ſeparate! 
in a third Liquor, and not meet often enough to unite, at le 
not in any Quantity. This Water may be made ſo we 
as not to g ſolve Gold, but only extract a flight rp 
Tincture from it, that ſcarce takes off any thing «Y 
Weight of the Metal: Nor will it A ole Silver; ® Rt 
ing too weak: $0 that both Metals are ſafe from it. 
this Aqua Regia, after it has . Gold as far as * 
do, that is, atter it has extracted a yellowiſh T incture fo 
it, is in a Condition to 4i/o/ve Silver, This Phenom 
Mr. Homberg accounts for hence: That Spirit of I 
whether alone, or joyn'd with Spirit of Nitre, being od; 
prays in keeping thoſe few Particles of Gold diſſolved; 


will not meddle with the Silver: Which, by this meat 
; receiving 
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„ een of the greater Quantity of Spirit 
the bi 7 iſſotved by, But the Experiment 
| inverted, I. e. us Regia cannot begin with 
cannot oh light! firſt; and atterwards Aol ve Sold; 
Icon ** it of Nitre does not hinder Spirit of Salt 
by on» Sp 01d ; as Spirit of Salt does Spirit of Nitre 


on 


Gam acting on Silver. Ses GoLD, and SILVER: 


fon ae, are uſually" call'd by the Chymifts Aen. 
Diſo# See MENSTRUUM- | | 1 
Im, 17 Dis80LVENT. See Arcane 


in Phyſicks, a Diſcontinuation, or Ana- 


ne, ; KA 
us, or is a general Name for all ReduQtions of 
9 e their ſmalleſt Parts, without any re- 
concrete, go Solidity, or Fluidity : Tho in the uſual Ac- 
gard eit "c the Word among Authors, it is reſtrained to the 
ceptation 9” 7 1:11 Bodies into a State of Fluidity; which 
Reduction ly expreſſed by Solution, as a Branch of Di/- 
UTION. 
ſolution. 205 Opinion of Fr. Tertius de Tanis, now 
—4 b that of the Learned Boerhaave, in his Chy- 
_ the Power, or Faculty of Diſſolving, is lodged in 
E FIRE. | | 
I 0 e ee ſuppoſed Diſſolvents, only pro- 
heir Effect by means of the fiery Hiculi they abound 
wry | Even Air, which is judg'd a powerful Aſenſtruum, 
wing its Force to the Rays of Light diffuſed therein. 


owes all 
See Aln, and MENSTRUUM. 


4 wron accounts for all Diſſolutions, and the 
Sir [9 1 ena thereof, from the 910 Principle of Ar- 
ſeveral Phænom N 7 . 
ion; And, in Effect, the Phænomena of Diſſolution 
burn great Part of the Arguments, and Confiderations, 
whereby he proves the Reality of that Principle. See Ar- 
TRACTION. | . WR 22 
imen of that great Author's Way of Philoſophizing 
„ de Sabel of Diſeturion take as follows : 
hen Salt of Tartar 4iſſ0/ves by lying in a moiſt Place, 
When S : ying 
is not this done by an Attraction between the Particles of 
the Salt of Tartar, and _ _ 1 which float 1 
r in Form of Vapours? And w oes not common Salt, 
qd or Vitriol do the Uke; but for Want of ſuch 
in Attraction. And when Aqua ſortis, or Spirit of Vitriol, 
ourd on Steel-filings, i ſolves the Filings, with a great 
Heat and Ebullition; is not this Heat and Ebullition 
efeſted by à violent Motion of the Parts? And does not 
that Motion argue, N = _ ub 7 the Lo 
rſh towards the Parts of the Metal with Violence, an 
run forcibly into its Pores ; till getting between the out- 
moſt Particles, and the main Maſs of Metal, they looſen 
em therefrom, and ſet em at Liberty to float off into the 
Water? When a Solution of Iron in Agua fortis diſſolves 
Lajis Calaminaris, and lets go the Iron; Or a Solution of 
Copper 4ifſolves Iron immerſed in, and lets go the Copper; 
Or a Solution of Mercury in Agua fortis pour'd on Iron, 
Copper, Tin, or Lead, aiſſolves the Metal, and lets go the 
Mercury ; does not this argue, that the acid Particles of the 
Aqua fortis are attracted more ſtrongly by the Lapis Cala- 
mnaris, than by Iron; by Iron than by Copper; by Copper 
than by Silver; and by Iron, Copper, Tin, and Lead, than 
by Mercury? And is it not for the ſame reaſon, that Iron re- 
quires more Agua ſorris to diſſolve it, than Copper; and 
Copper more than the other Metals ; And that of all Me- 
tals Iron is 4ifſolved moſt eaſily, and is moſt apt to ruſt ; 
and next after Iron, Copper? When Aqua fortis diffolves 
dilrer, and not Gold; and Aqua Regia diſſolves Gold, and 
not Silver ; may it not be ſaid, that Aqua fortis is ſubtile 
enough to penetrate the Pores of Gold as well as of Silver, 
but wants the attractive Force to give it Entrance; and 
the ſame of Aqua Regia, and Silver? And when Metals 
ae diſſolved in acid Menſtruums, and the Acids in Con- 
junttion with the Metal, act after a different Manner; So 
f wy the r of the Compound is milder than * 2 2 
mples, and ſometimes a {weet one; is it not becauſe the 
Acid adhere to the Metallic Particles, and thereby loſe much 
of their Activity? And if the Acid be in too {mall a Pro- 
portion to make the Compound diſſoluble in Water; will it 
be by adhering ſtrongly to the Metal, become unactive, and 
+: Taſte; and the Compound become a taſteleſs Earth ? 
os Things 4 5 not diſſoluble by = Moiſture of 
ngue, are infipid. Newr. Opt. in Calce. 
Monſr. ; ; 
F e ee re 
5 HKiences; which have been tranſlated in the Phloſo- 
teal Tranſactions: "Tis nothing ſurprizing, that a ſimple 
7. Jurion ſhould be cold; that common Water, for In- 
Ke, wherein Sea-Salt, or Sal Ammoniac, or Vitriol, has 
* aft, ſhould become the colder, by the Mixture of ſuch 


15 It being obvious, that the Salts, being of themſelves 
tute of 


cined by a vehement Fire, = have impriſon 
t 


IS 

518 
Fluidity gives the Water, muſt diminiſh it, when they be- 
come intimately mix d therewith by Diſſolurion; And it 
is general! _ among Philoſophers, "that Heat is a Mo- 
tion, and Cold a Ceſſation, or at leaſt a Diminution of Motion. 
; Yet, notwithſtanding this general Principle; tis no great 
Wonder all TITER are not Cold, as thoſe are of all vo- 


latile Alcalies In common Water; But that ſome are Hot, 
as thoſe of all fix'd Alcalies. The Difference way be — 


counted for hence, that all fix'd Alcalies having been cal- 
d 


3 and re- 


tain'd in their Pores ſome of the Particles thereof. 


But it is ſurprizing, that Difſolntions accompanied with 


Fermentation, 1. e. where the Matters boil, and ſwell, and 
that with a t Noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make the Ther- 
mometer fall, when immerged therein. 


This Coldneſs, with ſo confiderable an Augmentation of 


Motion, is ſomewhat extraordinary, But this is not all: 
For, of theſe cold Fermentations, there are ſome that emit 
hot Vapours. Thus it is, with a Mixture of Oil of Vitriol, 
and Sal Ammoniac; for a Thermometer being * ay in 
the Mixture, and another a little higher, to receive only the 
Fumes thereof; the firſt Thermometer is ſeen to fall very 
haſtily, through the Coldneſs of the Fermentation, and the 
latter to riſe through the Heat of the Vapours. Monſr. 
Geoffroy adds an Experiment, ſhewing that cold Water is 
render'd {till colder for a few Moments, by throwing a 
large Quantity of live Coals therein. 

ISSOLUTION, in Chymiſtry, Pharmacy, &c. the Re- 
duction of a compact, hard, or folid Body into a fluid State, 
by the Action of ſome fluid Merſtruum, or Difſolvent, See 
MznsTRuuM, and Diss0LVvEnT. 

Dr. Quinqy gives us a Mechanical Account of Diſſolution, 
in the Inſtance of Salt 4% ov, in Water, which is the moſt 
ſimple Operation that talls ander this Head. This Mo- 
tion he aſcribes to that attractive Force, which is ſo very 
extenſive in Natural Philoſophy, that there is no Kind of 
Matter, but what is under its 1 It may be obſer- 
ved, that the Corpuſcles of Salts, which are the moſt fim- 
ple of any, are withal very minute, and. for their Bulk 
very ſolid, and, therefore, exert a very ſtrong attractive 
Force, which, cæteris Paribus, is proportional to the Quan- 
tity of Matter. Hence it comes to paſs, that the Particles 
of Water are more ſtrongly attracted by the ſaline Particles, 
than they are by one another : The Particles of Water, 
therefore, cohering but looſely, and being eafily moveable, 
approach the Corpuſcles of Salts, and run, as it were, into 
their Embraces ; and the Motion of them is quicker, or 
ſlower, according to their leſs, or greater Diſtances ; the at- 
tractive Force in all Bodies being ſtrongeſt, at the Point of 
Contact. Therefore, if Salt be thrown into the middle of 
a Diſh full of Water, we ſhall find the aqueous Particles, 
which are in the middle of the Diſh, ſharp, and pungent 
to the Taſte; but the Water upon the Sides of the Veſſel 
almoſt inſipid; ſo that, when ſuch a Motion once ariſes, 
the aqueous Particles are carried with the ſame Force to- 
wards the Salts; and the Moment of them is to be eſti- 
mated from the Ratio of their Weight, and Celerity, con- 
junctly. By the Force of this Impulſe, they open to them- 
ſelves a Paſſage into the Pores of the Salts, which are very 
numerous; and at length break, and divide their Tex- 
ture, that all Cohefion of their Parts is deſtroyed : Here- 


upon, being ſeparated, and removed to a convenient Diſtance | 


from one another, they are diſperſed, and float here and 
there about the Water. See Fus1oN, SALT, SoLurion, Oc. 

Diss0LUTION of Metals, Cc. by Fire, is particularly 
call'd Fuſion. See Fus io. | 

D1s$0Lv'c10N of the Blood, is an Affection of that Humor, 
directly oppoſite to Coagulation. See CoaouLrartloON, 

The Diſolution is ſuch a Comminution of the fibrous Parts 


of the Blood, as indiſpoſes it for that Separation of the Craſ- | 
ſamentum from the ſerous Part, which always enſues in 


healthy Blood on its cooling out of the Body, See Brood. 

This Diſſolution is frequently the Conſequence of malig- 
nant, and peſtilential Fevers, and ſhews it ſelf in Perechiæ, 
or Purple Spots; alſo of certain Poiſons, particularly the Bites 
of venomous Beaſts, Ec. See Fever, Porson, Ec. | 


D1s80LUTION of Parliament. See PARLIAMENT, and 
PROROGATION. 


DISSONANCE, or DISCORD, in Muſic, a falſe Con- 
ſonance, or Concord. See ConcorD, and Cons0nANnCcE. 

A Difſonance is properly the Reſult of a Mixture, or 
Meeting of two Sounds, which are diſagreeable to the Ear: 
Such are Ditones, Tritones, Falſe Fifth, Redundant Fourth, 
Seventh, &c. 

Difſonances are uſed in Muſic, and have a good Effet 
therein; tho? it be only by Accident. See Discorn, 

DISSUASION, in Rhetoric. Sce PERSUASION. 

DISSYLLABLE, a Word of two Syllables ; as Fortune, 
Lament, &c. See Foor. — 
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The Spondee, Trochee, Jambus, and Pyrrhichius, are 4, 
Motion, and coming to ſhare that which the /p//abic Feet, See Srox DEE. ; 


DI- 


DISTANCE, is properly the ſhorteſt Line between two 
Points, Objects, Ec. | 


The Word is alſo ao figuratively for an Interval, not ; 


only in reſpect of Place, but alſo of Time, and Quality. 

Thus, we ſay the Diſtance of the Creation of the World 
from the Nativity of eus Chriſt is upwards of 4000 Years : 
The Diſtance — the tor and Creature, is in- 


finite, 4: 
For the Viſion of DisrANcx, or the manner wherein we 
come by the Idea of Diſtance in Objects. See Visron. | 
DrisTancss, in Geometry, are meaſur'd by the Chain, 
Decempeda, &c. See CHAIN, Oc. | - 299 
Lracceſiible DisrANcES are found by taking Bearings 
thereto from the two Extremes of a Line whoſe Length is 
given. See Prain Taprs, TyzonoLiTE, Oc. 
DisTANCE, in Geography, is the Arch of a great Circle 
interſected between two Places. | | N 
To find the Diſtance of two Places A and B, (Tab. 
Geograzky Fig. 4.) far remote from each other: Aſſume 
two Stations C and D, from which both the Places A and 
B may be ſeen, and with a proper Inſtrument find the 
Angles ADC CDB ACD and DCB, and meaſure the 


Difance CD. 
hen in the Triangle ACD we have two Angles 


iven 
ACD and ADC, together with a Side, from which, p an 
eaſy Rule in Trigonometry, found under the Article IRA 1- 


ANGLE, ve find AD. 
So alſo in the Triangle CBD the Baſe DC, and the Angles 
the Sides AD and 


at the ſame being given, DB is found. 

Laſtly, in the Triangle ADB, having 
DB, together wich the included Angle ADB, the Diſtance re- 
quired AB is found by the Rules given for the Reſolution 
of Triangles. See TRIANGLE. | 

The Height of a remote Object being known, to find 
its Diſtance, when the Eye firſt deſcries it; And again, 
the Height of the Eye given, to find the Diſtance to which 
the Eye can reach on the Surface of the Sea, or Land : 
Add the Height of the Eye AB, (Fig.5.) to the Semi- 
Diameter of the Earth BC, by which you have AC: And 
ſince in the Rectangle Triangle ADC, the Sides AC and DC 
are given, the Angle DCA is found, by the common Rule 
for Reſolution of Triangles; the Quantity of which Angle 
forms the Arch DB; which Arch converted into Feet, or 
the like, gives the Diſtance required. 

Sup 4 E. gr. the Height of the Eye AB ; which is 
ſomewhat leſs than in a Man of ordinary Stature. Since 
BC is 19695539, AC will be 19695544, and the Angle DAB 
will be found $99 57” Minutes, 43 Seconds. Conſequently DCB, 
or the Arch DB is 2' 1)“ or 137” : And, therefore, ſince 10 
or 3600” make 343752 Paris Feet, DB 130817 of a Foot. 
After the ſame manner we find the Diſtance AB, to which 
an Object of a given Altitude DB may be ſeen, and con- 
ſequently we know what 1 we are off from an Ob- 
ject of a given Altitude, when we firſt diſcover the Top 
thereof, | 

D1isTANCE, in Navigation, is the Number of Degrees, or 
Leagues, Sc. that a Ship has ſail'd from any Point. See 


SAILING. 
DisTANCE, in Aſtronomy. The Diſtance of the Sun, 
See 


Planets, and Comets, is found from their Parallax. 


PARALLAxX. N 
That of the fix'd Stars, as having no ſenſible Parallax, 


we can little more gueſs at. See FIXED STAR. 

Ihe Diſtances of the Planets from the Sun and Earth, 
in Semi-diameter of the Earth, ſuppoſing the greateſt Ho- 
rizontal Parallax 6" ; and the Dimenſions of the Orbits, as 


aſſign d by Kepler, are as follow. 


Di. from Great - Mean. Leaſt. |[Dif. from Great-| Mean. | Leaſt, 
the Sun. | eſt. | | the Earth.] eſt. 
Jupiter 345603 26925 308 290 h 1|z80556|[;27544|274532 
Saturnſ[187254{1178640 170026 Xx 422225001792 59136268 
Mars] 57226] 52326 47426 21 922210 52944 13668 
Earth| 34995] 34377 33758]} © | 349956] 34377 33759 
Venus 25061] 24889 24718 P 600 56 34548] 9041 
Morey 16142] 13340] 10537 8 51138 37179] 23221 
» : 


— 


Mr. Caſſini makes the Diſtances ſomewhat leſs ; as ſup- 
poſing the Sun's Parallax a little greater, 


Dif. — 2 — Leaſt. {{D;f. from[Great- | Mes 
theEarth.| eſt. | —— _ can | Leaſt, 


4 upiterſ24400c[219009|176000 Venus| 38000| 22000 6og0 
Saturn[143occ|155000 


87200||Mercury| 33000} 22000] 11000 
Mars] 59ooof 33500] S, Moon G1 57 53 
Sun 22080 


21626 
— ———— — U—' ——— — 


Dr. Hook, by exa& Obſervations with a Teleſcope of 16 
Foot, perpendicularly placed, firſt diſcover'd, that the 
Diſtances of the Stars from the Zenith is not the ſame at 


2237 


[ 2281 


all Times of the Year ger F 
in 
of Greſham College, in the Brumal Solftice, the” a; 
r him Mr. Flamſteed obſerved the k the By; 
tions in the Pole- Star. le Van 
DisrANcE of the Sun from the Moon's Node .' 
is an Arch of the Ecliptic, intercepted = Age, 
Place, and the Moon's Node, ur Apogee. See No. we 
Curtare DisTANCE, is the Diſtance of the pla 6 | 
from the Sun, reduced to the Ecliptic. See 3 Place 
Line of DisrAnce, in 1 is a right L. Ark. 
_ the Eye - ieh Lace * Such is the Dach 
(Tab. Perſpective Fig. 10. wn between 
o_ cincioal Point * | . the Eye 0, and 
is, as it is per icular to the Plane, or 'T 
be the Diſtance 0 the Eye from the Table. dard en only 
Point of DisrANcE, in Perſpective, is a Point in th 
rizontal Line at ſuch Diſtance from the principal Poi © Ho- 
that 80 the fo from = 1 2 . — Poryr, 
Such is the Point P, or ab. Perſpective 
in the horizontal Line PQ; whoſe Diſtance from den) 
cipal Point P, is equal to that of the Eye d . 
ſame F. ( n 
DisrANcx of the Baſtions, in Fortification, i 14. 
the exterior Polygon. See BASHTION. * 1 the Video 


1 „ or een 72 Loſs of Appetitz, or a, 
verſion, or Repugnance to s Which 
255 mh Field d Phyſi MOTOR 
iſtaſte is held by Phyſicians one of the principal N 
OSS. Stomach. It ariſes from a Want o Ser 1 
may be occaſioned 


the U Orifice of the Ventricle; which 
various Ways : as, by a too great Abundance of Food ; thick 
heavy Humors in the Stomach ; fat, viſcid Aliment. Ob. 
ſtructions of the Lacteals; 8 of the ufus! Eva- 
cuations; Intermiſſions of the ordinary Exerciſes; a Deſcd 
in the Nerves, in having their natural Faculty aboliſh'd, or 
ſuſpended, as in a T<thargy, and Apoplexy ; and, accordi 
to Silvius by a groſs, viſcid Saliva, or a thick Bile, aſcend- 
ing out of the ſmall Guts into the Stomach. 

DISTEMPER, in Medicine. See DiszAss. 

DisrEurER, is alſo us'd in Painting, for the working up 
of Colours with ſomething. elſe beſides bare Water, or Oil. 
See CoLovuk, | 

If the Colours are prepar'd with the former of theſe, that 
Kind of Painting is call d Limning; and if with Oil, it is 
call'd Painting in Oil, and imply Painting. See Lin- 
NING, and PAINTING. 

If the Colours are mix'd with Size, Whites of Eggs, or any 
ſuch proper glutinous, or unctuous Subſtance, and not with 
Oil, they then ſay, it is done in Diſtemper; as the admirable 
Cartons at Hampton-Conrt. 

DISTENSION, the Act of ftretching a Thing; alſo the 
State of a Thing violently ſtretch'd, and 4iſtendes. 

The Calculus is a hard, ſolid, &c. Body, cauſing a Stu- 
por, Obſtructions, and Diſtentions. Degori. 

DIS TI CE, a Piece of Poetry, the Senſe whereof is com- 
prehended in two Lines. 

There are excellent Morals in Cato's Diſtichs. See Vignew 
ae Marville on the Diſtichs of Cato, T. I. P. 54, 55- 

Hexameter, and Pentameter Verſes, otherwiſe call'd Ele- 
giacks, are diſpoſed in Diſichs. See VERSE. 


DISTICHIASIS, in Medicine, a Diſorder of the Eye-lids 
wherein, inſtead of one, they have two Rows of Cilia, ot 
Hairs. See CILIA. 

In the Diſtichiaſis, over the common, and natural Hairy 
there grows another extraordinary Row, which frequently 
eradicates, and tears up the former, and pricking the Mem- 


brane, immediately inveſting the Eye, occaſions Pain, an 


draws Defluxions upon it. 
Tis cur'd, by plucking up the ſecond Row of Hair with 
Nippers, and burning the 8 out of which they iflu 
The Word is form'd of dis, device, and 5ixas, or 591% 
Oraer, Rank. 


DISTILLATION, or DESTILLATION, in Chymif), 
and Pharmacy, the Art, or Act of ſeparating, or drawing of 
the ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline Parts of a m 
Body from the groſſer, and more terreſtrial Parts, by 722 
of Fire; and collecting, and condenſing them again by Cn 
See Hzar, Qs. 

The Uſe of Diſtillation is very great ; 
hereof, that Waters, Spirits, Eſſences, and Extracts a 
made. See WATER, SpIRIT, Cc. _ 

Diſtillation is uſually perform'd by means of Fire ar 
to a greater, or leſſer Degree, as Circumſtance leaſt requ! 
See FIRE. ; 1 

The Fire is either applied immediately to the Veſſel ly 
in the Matters are to be diſtilled ; or it is applied we 
by means of Water, Sand, Iron-filings, Sc. Theſe differe 

e 


thods of applying the Fire, are call d Yat, nord 


; b means 
it being biel 


lun imi⸗ 6r Maris, Fa neum Areugſum, &c. See 


9 * 


Beinen alſo call'd Heats ; as Jandl. beat, Water- 


heat, 9 Sd d 1. Per Aſtenſum, by Aſcent 5 
the Matter to be Ani is above the Fire, and the 
when 06/01 Principle, is raiſed from it. 


bick, or Cucur 
again, 
af Aſcent, as in Vegetables. See ALEMBICK, 

Oli cls, as Retorts. Its Uſe is for ſuch Bodies as 
av: of heavier Particles, and which cannot be raiſed without 
1 ulſe, nor even by the ſtrongeſt ſo high as the Top 


Abet of which Kind are almoſt all Minerals, 


s. See RETORT. 
n by Deſcent, is where the Fire is apply'd 
on the Top, and all around the Veſſel, whoſe Orifice is at 
' the Boom 3 and conſequently, the Vapour not being able to 
riſe upwards, it is forc'd to precipitate, and 4iſti} down to 
ttom. 
* is a ſecond K ind of Diſtillation by Deſcent, call'd 
Ter Deliguium; Which is a Natural Liquify ing, or Reſol- 
ring of Salts into a Liquor, by means of Moiſture. See Dx- 
1UM. | 

wr Reſolution of Simples, an excellent Method to pre- 
ſerre their Virtues, is, in lieu of Fire, or any other forei 
Heat, which might alter, or deſtroy theſe Virtues, to make 
Uſe of the Heat of a Dunghil made of putrified Herbs of 
the ſame Kind with thoſe to be 3 

The Proceſs, and Meaſures of Diſtillation, are very diffe- 
rent, according to the different Subjects to be 4iſtill a. 

Acid Spirits are uſually drawn in a wn pany. Furnace, 
and with a vehement Fire: Ponderous Woods, as Guaiacum, 
Fox, Amber, Cc. are diſtill d in a Retort, after the fame 
Manncr. In theſe, firſt comes a little Phlegm, and then, the 
Fire increaſing, the Spirits fly out in white Clouds. When 
they ceaſe to come, the Matter in the Receiver is filtrated 
through a Tuntel, which lets paſs the Spirits, leaving a black 
ſetid Oil behind. | 

Odoriferous Plants, as Balm, Wormwood, Sage, Hyſ- 
ſop, Sc. are giſtillid by the Cucurbite, or Yeſica ; firit pour- 
ing a ſtrong Decoction of the ſame Plant hot, upon the Plant 
itſelf bruis d, and letting the whole digeſt in a cloſe Veſſel 
to Days. Then about half the Water, or Spirit is drawn 
away by Diſtillation; and what remains, being preſs d, fil- 
trated, and evaporated to the Conſiſtence of Honey, is the Ex- 


tract of the Plant. * drying what remain'd in the 


Cloth after Expreſſion, and burning it, they make a Lixi- 
dium of its Aſhes; which being filtrated, and evaporated to 
Dryneſs, what remains is the fix d Salt of the Plant. * 
Plants not end Loder are generally manag'd thus : The 
Plant being pounded, and two Thirds of the Alembic, or Re- 
tort fll d with it, they pour a good Quantity of the expreſs'd 
Juice of the ſame Plant upon it, ſo as the bruis'd Matter may 
float therein, without icking any where to the Veſſel. Then 
they draw off about half as much Water, as there was Juice, 
which is the Aiſtill a Water of that Plant. What remains, be- 
ing preſs'd in a Cloth, and the Juice ſettled, they filtrate, 
and * 5 it to two Thirds, and ſetting it in a cool 
Place, the N. Salt ſhoots into Cryſtals. 8 
There is alſo a Method of Diſtilling Col; which is thus 
perform'd ; They take, for Inſtance, 4 Pounds of Flowers, 
more or leſs, and put em in 3 or 4 Pints of Water, and the 
whole in a Capital, which they lute exactly; then they place 
theAlembick in a Veſſel half fill'd with Ice, beaten and ſalted, 
% if they meant to freeze the Water ; then fit on a Receiyer, 
and lute it well 3 Then wetting a linnen Cloth in hot Water, 
they cover the Capital therewith, repeating this ſeveral times: 
by Which means the fineſt Parts are raiſed from the Flowers. 
But Care muſt be taken, that all the ſuperfluous Water have 
rſt emptied out of the Capital. | 
Dr. Beal, in the Philoſophical Tranſactious, mentions an 
a alina Kind of Cold Diſtillatious, viz, made by Froſt 
cold Air: His Thermometer being expoſed out of 
i during the ſevere Froſts of 1665 ; fine clear Drops, 
den, aſcended to the Top of the Tube, which after- 
5 5, in time, re- deſcended into the Stem, and fill'd the 
«ye of half an Inch; which, tho' the Spirit of Wine it ſelf 
by aged very oh yet this ſecond Spirit was clearer and 
15 ter than any Cryital. The like he did by Expoſing his 
hag x eter to the hot Air in the middle Sen. 
— nce takes Occaſion to recommend a further Proſe- 
Th of this bi. 4 
e Aſcent o Fluids, we are taught by Philoſophy, is ef- 
dard two Ways: 1. On Account of their 8 aße ravit 
ad 2, By Impulſe, 1 | 12 


Quantity of 


J's 2} piS ” 


The firſt Way of Zlevarion is mani feſt from this Tei 
ma, viz. That Particles of Bodies which ſwim in an 251 
if they are ſpecifically lighter, muſt be born upwards by that 
I Hence, * Ce Ie are carried upwards thro' 
the Air, it is to be inqui ow they come to be ſpecificall 
F n 

Now, a Fluid will be ſpeciſically lighter than another, 
when, under a larger Surface, it has an equal, or a leſs Gra- 
vity : According to this Proportion, the Bulk of the Fluid 
ought to be increaſed in Diſtillation; and how eafily, by 
the Help of Fire, it may be increaſed, or, which is the ſame 
Thing, rarefied, will appear from what we have ſaid under 
the Articles RazzyrAcTion, Hzar, CW - 


It is known by Computation, that the Proportion of the 
2 Gravity of Water to that of Air, is ſomething more 

an 800 to 1. Since, therefore, fimilar Spheres, or Solids, 
are as the Cubes of. their Diameters, and the ſpecific Gra- 
vity decreaſes reciprocally, in the very ſame Proportion, as 
the Cubes of their Diameters increaſe: In order to make 
a Particle of Water lighter than a Particle of Air, no more 
is neceflary than to rarefy it, till its Diameter becomes ten 
times greater, which in this Caſe is but a very ſmall De- 
gree of Rarefaction: for the Cube of the Diameter in a Par- 
ticle ſo rarefied, is 1000. If the Diameter be made 11 times 
reater, the Cube will be 1331; and if twelve, 1728. 80 

at Water, when rarefied but 12 Degrees, will be above 
double lighter than Air. And if the Karefaction be carried 
on farther, it may eaſily be collected from the Increaſe of the 
Numbers, that a Particle of Water may be render'd almoſt 
infinitely lighter than Air. Now, the Elevation of Bodies 
equally fluid, and heavy, is always proportionable to their 
different Aptitude to be rarefied ; that is, they aſcend quicker, 


upon the Application of any Force, the more ſuſceptible — 


are of Rarefaction: but in Bodies, whoſe Aptitude to rarefy 
is equal, the Time of Aſcent is to be determined by their 
ſpecific Gravity. 

But tis not only ſpecific Gravity that ſerves to elevate Bo- 
dies in Diſti//ation, but an external Impulſe may alſo cauſe 
their Aſcent : 'The Impulſe, we have here to do with, comes 
from the Fire, whoſe Particles, tho' extreamly ſmall and 
light, yet may raiſe Bodies much heavier than themſelves, 
by acting upon them with a certain Degree of Force : For 
fince the Moment of a Body, or that Force, by which it 
acts u another, is in a compound Ratio of the Quan- 
tity of Matter, and Celerity ; the Celerity may be fo in- 
creaſed, as to give a ſufficient Force to the Body, tho' the 
atter in it be ever ſo ſmall. Let ſome heavy 
Body, therefore, be ſuppoſed to deſcend, with no other Mo- 
ment than what it receives from its own Gravity; in this 
Caſe, then, the Air, which is much lighter, may be moved 
with ſuch Celerity, as not only to ſuſtain that Body, but to 
mount it up higher; and the more rapid the [mperus of the 
Air is, or the Surface of the Budy more diffuſed, the higher 
and ſwifter will the Elevation be. | 


So Fire, tho' it be a Body of the minuteſt Size, may 
be moved with that Rapidity, as to acquire, and commu- 
nicate what Force can eſired towards removing any 
Obſtacles. - When, therefore, the Moment of Fire is aug- 
mented in the manner explain'd, ſo as to exceed the Force of 
the Aiſtill d Body, it will remove it from its former Situation; 
or what is here the ſame Thing, becauſe the Direction of its 
Motion tends upwards, will carry it up. And thus, Par- 
ticles Sy heavier than the Air contain'd in the Re- 
tort, as thoſe of acid Spirits are, aſcend by a more violent 
Impulſe of the Fire us'd in Diſtillation. 


Another Thing, to be noted, is, That the ſame Quantity of 


Matter is elevated ſo much the eafier, in Proportion, as the 
Surface is enlarged; for the more this is diffuſed, the more 
Particles of Fire it receives: having, therefore, this united 
Force to drive it up, it more eafily aſcends ; ſo that, by the 
ſame Tn of Fire, Bodies will not equally ariſe, tho they 
are equally heavy, if there be that Difference in their Sur- 
faces already ſuppoſed. | 2 K 

The Air alſo has no ſmall Share in the Buſineſs of Im- 
pulſe ; for being rarefied by the Fire, it is not only impelled 
upwards it ſelf, but carries other Particles up with it: and 
it may be learned by many very familiar Experiments, what 
Tmperus Bodies ſo rarefied exert. Whoſoever, therefore, well 
conſiders theſe three Things, vis. Specific Levity z an Impel- 
ling Force ; and the Extent of Surface ; and what may be 
effected: by them, and how many Ways, and in what Pro- 
)Ortions al of them may be changed, will very eafily account 
Fe all the Variety, which is found in the "Ceveral Proceſſes 
of Diſtillation. | . 7 
DISTINCT Norion, or Lea, according to My. Leibrnits, is, 
when we can enumerate Marks and Characters enough whereb 
to recolle& a Thing. E. gr. That a Circle is a Figure bonded 
with a Curve Line that returns into itſelf; all the Points 
whereof are equally diftant from one middle Point, See 
NorT1on, and IDEA. SOS | 

DisTincT Baſe, in nn, is that preciſe Diſtance from 
the Pole of a convex Glaſs, in which Objects, beheld through 


on 8 * it, 
NG 


» DIS 
it, appear 4 
Baſe coinci 
POL. LES i hs 
The Diſtinct Baſe is catis'd by the Collection of the Rays 
roceeding from a fingle Point in the Object, into a ſingle 
Pane in the Repreſentation; and, therefore, Conca ve Glaſſes, 
but ſcatter, and diſſipate the Rays, can 
Baſe. See Concave. 


es with what we otherwiſe call the Focus. See 


which do not unite 
have no real Diftint? 


DISTINCTION, a Diverſity of Things, or Conceptions : 
Or, as Logicians define it, an Aſſemblage of two, or more 
Words, whereby deſparate Things, or their Conceptions, are 


ted. . 
** it is evident, that Diſtiuction ariſes out of Diviſion, 


See DIvisION. 

A Metaphyſical DisT1NcT1ON, call'd alſo by the School- 
men Alietas, Alteritas, and Diverſitas, is a Non-agreement 
of being, whereby this Entity is not that, or one is not an- 
other. | | 
There are three Kinds of Diſtinctions taken from the three 
different Modes of Exiſtence ; the firſt Real, the ſecond Mo- 


del, and the laſt Rational. 
which 


A Real DistiNncTION, is that between N 
may exiſt, or be conceiv'd to exiſt a- part from each other; 
ſuch, is that between two Subſtances, or the Modes of two 
Subſtances. 

A Modal DisrINxcTION, is that between ſeveral Thin 
one whereof may exiſt without the other, but not vice verſa 
the other without that; ſuch is that between the Mind, and 
an Act of Will; between Wax, and its Hardneſs; Water, and 
its Freezing, Oc. | 

A DisrincTt1o Rationis, or Rational Diſtinction, is 
that between ſeveral Things, which are really one and the 
ſame, and whereof one cannot exiſt without the other, nor vice 
wee the other without this : Such is that between a Thing, 
and its Eſſence; between the Eſſence, and Properties, &c. 

Of this Diſtinction ſome Authors admit two Kinds; the 
one Founded, barbarouſly call'd Rationis Ratiocinate, and 
having ſome Foundation in Things; as when we diſtin- 
guiſh the Juſtice of God from his Mercy: The other Nor- 
founded, call'd Rationis Ratiocinantis, which has no Foun- 
dation at all, and therefore is by many quite rejected. 

Tho? others contend, that there is no Diſtinfio Ratio- 
is, but is at the ſame Time a Real Diſtinction: Thus, 
ſay they, God, and juſt God, are to each other as Milk and 
white Milk; and a juſt God, and merciful God, as white 
Milk and ſweet Milk. But when I ſay, Milk is diſtinguiſh'd 
from white Milk, or white Milk from ſweet Milk, the Di- 
ſtinction falls between Whiteneſs and Sweetnefs, which is 
a Real Diſtiuction. See ABSTRACTION. 


DisrIxcTION, or DisTINGuo, in the Schools, an Ex- 
ient to evade an Argument, or to clear up, and un- 
Id an ambiguous Propoſition, which may be true in one 
— and _— another, 1 FR | 
he Reſpondent was hard pred, but he diſengag'd 
bimſelf by @ Dilingus * 
Moliere makes 7. D. ſay to his Miſtreſs, who had told 
him, he muſt ſubmit to the Will of a Perſon he loved: 
8 Madamoiſelle; pour Intereſt 4e ſon Amour, 
Concedo: Contre ſa Paſſion, Nego. | 


DISTORTION, in Medicine. Diſtortio Oris, or Diſtor- 
tion of the Mouth, is a Contraction, or Shortening of one Side 
of the Mouth, occafion'd by a Convulſion, or a Palſy of the 
Muſcles of one Side the Face. See ConvuLs10N. 

When the Diſtortion ariſes from a Convulſion, it is on 
the ſame Side with the Convulſion, the Force of the con vul- 
ſed Part being ſuperior to that of the ſound Part: On the 
when it ariſes from a Pally, it is on the 


2 2 1 
Side, the paralytic Part being here ſurmounted by the ſound. 
See PALs v. 


In a Diſtortion of the Mouth the Patient can only ſpit on 
one Side; and if you make him laugh, or oblige him to pro- 
nounce the Letter O, you'll eaſily perceive, that he only 
moves one Side of his Mouth. 

The Greeks call this Diſorder aT&o pes xurinds- 
Sy ASMUS, 

There is alſo a Diſtortion of the Eye, call'd Squinting, or 
Strabiſmus. See STRABISMUS. 


DISTOR TOR. Oris, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Mouth, 
call'd alſo Zgomaticus. Sec ZycomAaTiIcCus. 
DISTRACTION, in Medicine, the Act of pulling a Fibre, 
Membrane, or the like, beyond its natural Extent ; and what 
— capable of this Enlargement, is ſaid to be Aiſtractibls. 
ce FIBRE. | | 


DISTRAIN, in Law. To 4iſtrain is to attach, or ſeize 
on one's Goods, for the Satisfaction of a Debt. See Di- 


STRESS. | 4 

DISTRESS, in Law, fignifies a Compulſion in certain 
real Actions, whereby to bring a Man to appear in Court, or 
to pay Rent, or other Duty denied, 


See 


[ 236. ] 


| PF. nf, and well defin'd ; So that the Diſtinct 


fers from an Attachment in this, that it cannot he tak 


DIS 


The uſual Effect of Diſtreſt is to drive the Pad l 
to replery the d, and fo rake his Action e 
againſt the Diſtrainer; or elſe to compound with 124 

e Debt, or Duty, for which Diſtreſs was r bim fie 

Diſtreſs is divided by Briton into Real, and 9 

Perſonal Dis rR ESS is made by diftraining 2 cn, 
able Goods, and ſeifing all the Profits of his Lands u How. 
ments from the Teſte, or Date of his Writ; for the Degel Thx, 
Contempt in not appearing to an Action brought et dane! 
. | N N e An P Sant hin, 
turn'd by the Sheriffs, are forfeited to the Ki 
into the Exchequet. 3 "S and eftreared 

Real Disrxxkss is made on immoveable Goods It dt. 
any common Perſon, without the Compaſs of kj. > by 
8 5 it be preſently after the Cattel, * A bee; 
driven, or bore off the Ground, on Purpoſe to avoid 7 5 
See ATTACHMENT. Nerf. 

Diſtreſs is alſo divided into Finite, and Infinite 

Finite DisTRE68, is that limited by Law, how often 
ſhall be made to bring the Party to Trial of the Ad n 
vis. once, twice, &c. A ba, 

Infinite DisTREsSs, is, Without Limitation, till 
. as againſt a Jury, which refuſes to appr ny 
tificate of Aſſiſe, the Proceſs is Venire facias, Ha . "gh 
pus, and Diſtreſs Infinite. = 

Laſtly, Diſtreſs is again divided into Grand Diſtreſ 
by 8 call d Magna Diſtrictio ; and Orginar) 

ifireſs. | | 

hy Disrxkss, is that made of all the Goods and 
Chattels the Party . hath within the County. See GRAU⁰ 
Diſtreſs. ö 

125 are ſeveral Things not 4iſtrainable : For a Di. 

ſireſs muſt be of a Thing, whereof a. valuable Property i; 
in ſome body; and, therefore, Dogs, Bucks, Coneys, Cc. 
that are feræ Nature, cannot be 4iſtraines. 
Again, altho' it be of a valuable a as an Horſe, (yet 
when a Man, or Woman is riding on him) or an Ax (in a 
Man's Hand cutting Wood) and the like, are for that Time 
privileged, and cannot be 4iſtrained. 

Again, valuable Things ſhall not be 4ifrained for Rent, 
which are for the Benefit, and Maintenance of Trades, and 
which, by Conſequence, are for the Common-Wealth, and 
are by Authority of the Law there; as an Horſe in a Smith's 
Shop; Materials in the Weaver's Shop for making Cloth; 
Cloth, or Garments in the Taylor's Shop ; Sacks of Corn, 
or Meal in a Mill, or a Market; nor any Thing 4iſtraine4 
for Damage; feaſant, for it is in Cuſtodia Legis. 

Again, nothing ſhall be 4iſtrained for Rent, which cannot 
be render'd again in as good a Plight, as it was at the Time 
of the Diſtreſs taken; as Shcaves, or Shocks of Corn can- 
not be 4i/trained for Rent, but for Namage-teaſant they may, 
Again, Beaſts belonging to the Plow ſhall not be 4- 


rained. 
Lailly, Furnaces, Cauldrons, or the like, fix'd to the Free- 


holds, or Doors, or Windows of an Houſe, or the like, can- 
not be Aiſtrained: When a Diſireſs is taken, that has Lite 


* 


in it, it muſt be brought into the common Pound, or kept in 


an open Place, where the Owner may give it Food. 


DISTRIBUTION, the Act of dividing a Thing into ſe. 
veral Parts, in order to the diſpoſing each in its proper Place. 
See DIVISION. 

A Dramatic Poet ſhould have diſtributed his Subject into 
Acts and Scenes, ere he proceed to the Verſification, &c. See 
Acr, &c. ; | 

Orators 4iſribute their Harangues into Exordium, Nat- 
ration, Confirmation, &c. x 
- The 7ewiſh Nation was diſtributed into 12 Tribes. Se 

RIBE. R | 

The Digeſt is diſtributed into 50 Books. See DIGEST. 

The Diſtribution of the Food throughout all the Parts of 
the Body, is one of the greateſt Wonders in Nature. See Di- 
GESTION, and NUTRITION. ; 

Manual, and Quotidian DisrRIBZUTIONS, are Certain 
ſmall Sums of Money, appointed by the Donors, or F ounders 
thereof, to be diſtribured to ſuch of the Canons of a Chaptef 
600 actually preſent, and aſſiſtant at certain Obits, an 

ces. 


- DisTRIBUTION, in Rhetoric, a Kind of Deſcription; dt 


* a Figure, whereby an orderly Diviſion, and Enumeration 


made of the principal Qualities of a Subject. 


For Example, He has the Light to ſee our Fanits, rhe 
Fuſtice to reſtrain em, and the Authority to puniſh w_ þ 

Their Throat is an open Sepulchre, they fatter — 
their Tongues ; the Poiſon of Aſps is under ther of 7 
their Mouth is full of Curſing, and Lyes ; and tell 


ſwift to ſhed Blood. | * 
DISTRIBUTION, in Printing, the taking a Form 1 fu n 
ſeparating the Letters, and diſpoſing em in the Caſes a8 
each in its proper Cell, See PRINTING. * 


wy 
$6 0 


WEN It  þ | hiteture. Diſtribution of the 

Dura ie ; in 209 Jiſpenfin the ſeveral Parts, and 

plan, ch * 4 the Plan of a uilding. Sec Bol p- 
Pere 


e Ornaments, is an e ual, orderly pla- 
Ph. L in any Member of Architecture. See 


f criox. 7 
Fudge. — Ir Officer cannot judge, or act out of his own 


bier N diſtraining ; or, the Circuit, or Territory, wherein 
d 


Power 6 to A ar, : 
* be. lay. Hors ae Fee; others ſay, Extra Di- 
riltum ſuum. 


NGAS, a Writ directed to the Sheriff, or other 
DI ommanding him to diſtrain one for a Debt to the 
Offcet, er his 9 at a certain Day. See DisrR Ess. 


King; ED, in Heraldry, is uſed much in the ſame 
a een ipley'4 Thus Colours ſaid in an Army to 
en 


ing, are in Heraldry ſaid to be 4iſveloped, 
re in Fortification, call'd alſo. Foſs, and Moar, a 
P h dug round the Rampart, or Wall of a fortified Place 
5 and Counterſcarp, See Mor. 
1 Ditches are ary; others full of Mater: Each 


l 
The Earth dug out of the Dich ſerves to form the Ram- 
The Ditch ſhould be of ſuch Breadth as that the Talleſt- 


Tree may not reach over it, i. e. from 15 to 20 Fathoms; 

Tho! the Rule others give for the Dimenſions of the Oireh, 

is, that it afford Earth enough to build the Rampart of due 
N d L 7 | p ; 

"The Space between the Rampart and Ditch, being about 

4 Foot, is call'd the Berm, or Liſt. See BERN. 


HYR AMBIC, belonging to the Dithyrambus; as 
W Verſe, Dithyrambic Poet, Dithyrambic 
t, Sc. | 
2 Compound, Dithyrambic Word, Mr. Dacier obſerves, 
has ſometimes its Beauty and Force. Some Moderns call 
Compoſitions in the Taſte of the Ode, ny not diſtinguiſh'd 
into Strophes, and conſiſting of all Kinds of Verſe indiffe- 

rently, Dithyrambic Odes. See DiTHYRAmMBUs, | 

Pithyrambic Poetry owes its Birth to Greece, and the 
Tranſports of Wine. It ſavours ſtrongly of its Original; as 
admitting of no Rules, but the Sallies of a fiery Imagina- 
tion, And yet Art is not quite excluded ; but delicately 
applied, of x — and reſtrain the Dithyrambic ng x 
— only indulge it in Flights that are pleaſing. fed. 
what our Poets ſay of the Ode, is more true of the Dirhy- 
rambus, than of the Ode, that its Diſorder is an Effect of 
Art. See PinDARIC, | 


DITHYRAMBUS, in the ancient Poetry, a Hymn in 


Honour of Bacchus, full of Tranſport, and Poetical Rage. 

The Meaſure, which is what diſtinguiſhes this Kind of 
Poetry, is ſaid to have been invented by Dithyrambus, a 
Theban ; but Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians ; and 
> 8 Etymologiſts furniſh us with another Origin 
of the 


In effect, the Verſe might be call'd thus from the God 


imo the World, according to the Fable of Semele and Ju- 
liter, or on Account of 1 


ober d, much like thoſe call d by the French Vers Libres, by 
tie Italians Verſi Sciolti, and by the modern Greeks, Poli- 


ſemble mere than Poetry, See PIN DARIC. 
We have now no Remains of the Dithyrambi of the an- 
R Poets, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſcly what their Mea- 
we Was: All we know is, that it was very bold, and ir- 
= ary The Poets not only took the Liberty to forge new 
W for the. Purpoſe, but made double, and compound 
ors which contributed very much to the Magnificence 
e Dithyrambus. ” | 
— Trace has ſometimes imitated em. Dacier, as Com- 
ok and ſome other modern Writers, have compoſed Latin 
"ou of all Kinds of Verſe indifferently, according as the 
dect, and Words preſented themſelves, without any Order, 


M ren into Strophes, and call em Dithyrambi. 


E, Ditonum, in Mufic, an Interval comprehend- 
ag two Tones. See IN TERVAT, and Ton, * 


Triglyphs. 


Diſt? lier, ſ properly the Place wherein a Man has the. 


The Proportion of the Sounds that form the Ditone is 4 
to 5 ; and that of the Semi-ditone, as 5 tos. Fa. e 
makes the Ditone the 4th Kind of fimple Concords, as com- 
F two Tones, a greater, and a leſſer: Others make 

the Diſcord z_ dividing the Ditone into 18 equal 


Parts, or Comma's, the Nine on the acute Side make the 


ter Tone, as aſſerted by Salomon de Caux. 

5 The Word is form'd 97 Oo twice; and bes. Tone. 

- DITRIGLYPH, in Architecture, the Space between two 
s. See TaicLyeH, . 1871 

DIVAL, in Heraldry, the Herb Night. ſbade, uſed by ſuch 
as blazon with Flowers and Herbs, inflead of Colours and 

Metals, for Sable, or Black; See SAE. | 
. DIVALIA, in ape, * a Feaſt held among the ancient 
Romans on the 21ſt of December, in Honour of the Goddeſs 
Angerona ; whence the Divalia were alſo call'd Ange- 


ronalin. 


This Feaſt was eſtabliſh'd on Occafion of a Diſeaſe which 
deſtroyed Man and Beaſt : That Diſeaſe was a Kind of 
Squinancy, or ation and Swelling of the Throat, call'd 
in Latin Angina; whence the Appellation Angeronalia, as 
Macrobius relates Lib. I. Saturn. C. 12. See AxGrrRONA- 


LIA. . | | 
On the Dey of this Feaſt, the Pontifices perform'd Sacrifice 
in the Temple of Volupia, or the Goddeſs of Joy and Plea- 


ſure, who was the ſame with Angerona ; and ſuppoſed to 
drive away all the Sorrows and Chagrins of Life. 

DIVAN, a Council-Chamber, or Court wherein Juſtice is 
eu in the Eaſtern Nations, particularly among 
the Turks. 


Travellers relate Wonders of the Silence, and Expedition 
of the Divans of the Eaſt. | 
We ſay, The Grand Visier has held a Divan; meaning, 


he has aſſembled the Grandees of the Port, to deliberate of 
the Aﬀairs of the Empire. 


Divan is an Arabic Word, ſignifying an Eſtrade, or the 
ſame with Sofa in the Turkiſh Dialect. See Sora. 

The Word is alſo us'd for a Hall, in the private Houſes 
of the Orientals : 'The Cuſtom of China does not allow the 
receiving of Viſits in the inner Parts of the Houſe, but only 
at the Entry, in a Divan contriv'd on Purpoſe for Ceremo- 
nies. Le Compte. 

Divan-ZBegn, or Beghi, one of the Miniſters of State in 
Perſia. The Divan-Begui is the Controller of Juſtice: His 
Place is the laſt of the fix Miniſters of the ſecond Rank, who 
are all under the Etmadauler, or firſt Miniſter. 

To the Tribunal of the Divar-Begni Appeals lye from 
Sentences paſs'd by the Governours. He has a fix'd Stipend, or 
Appointment of 50000 Crowns, that he may render Juſtice 


gratis. All the Sergeants, Uſhers, Ec. of the Court, are in 
the Service of the 


the Criminal Cauſes of the Cams, Governours, and other 


ivan-Fegui. He takes Cognizance of 
great Lords of Perſia, when accuſed of any Fault, and re- 
ceives Appeals from the Darga. | 

There are Divan-ZBeghi's not only at Court, and in the Ca- 

ital, but alſo in the Previnces, and other Cities of the Empire; 

e is not confin'd by any other Law, or Rule in the Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, but the Alcoranz which, too, he inter- 

_ at Pleaſure, He only takes Cognizance of Criminal 
uſes. 

DIVERGENT, or DIVERGING Zines, in Geometry, 
are ſuch whoſe Diſtance is continually increafing. See Linz: 
Lines which converge one Way, 4zverge the oppoſite Way. 
See CONVERGING. 

DiveacenrT, or Divzrcins, in Opticks, is particularly 
applied to wy which iſſuing from a radiant Point, or ha- 
ving in their Paſſage undergone a Refraction, or Reflection, 
do continually recede further from each other. See RAx. 

In which Senſe the Word is oppoſed to Convergent, which 
implies the Rays te approach each other; or to tend to 4 
Centre, where being arrived, they interſect, and if conti- 
nued further, become 4;verging. See Cox vxROGINO. 
Concave Glaſſes render the Rays diverging ; and Convex 
ones, 3 See LENs. : 

Concave Mirrors make the Rays N. G. and Con- 
vex ones, diverge. See MIRROR, and allo Cox vENATYJ 
Cox cAviIrx, Ray, REFRACTION, and REFTLEXION. 

*Tis demonſtrated, in Opticks, that as the Diameter of a 
pretty large Pupil does not exceed 2 or + of a Digi; Di- 
verging Rays, Towing from a radiant Point, will /ater the 
Pupil, parallel, to all Intents and Purpoſes, it the Hiſtance of 
the radiant from the Eye be 40000 Feet. Sce IAHr. 

DivErGING Hyperbo/a, is one whoſe Legs tum their Con- 
vexities towards one another, and run towards quite con- 
trary Ways. See HyrtRBOLA. / 

DIVERSION, in War, is when you attack an Ennemy in 
one Place, where he is weak, and unprovideſ, with Deſign 
to make him call his Forces from another Place, where 
was going to make an Irruption. 

"The Romans had no Way to drive Hantibal out of Italy, 
but to make a Diver ſion, by attacking Curtbage. 8 

14 


. viv 


DtvzrsroN, in Medicine, is the turning of the Courſe, or 
Flux of Humours from one Part be _— Ir Ap- 
plications. See REvuLSION, and DERIVAT TON. 
DIVERSITI differs from Diſtinction in this, that the 

Itter is the Work of the Mind; but the former is in Things 

"themſelves, _ antecedent to any! 
Things that are ſeveral, are different; even tho I do not 
conceive em. See DisTINCTION, and D1FFERENCE. | 

'The Diverſ'y, or 1 of Things, therefore, ariſes 
from their eſſential Attributes. 8 

DIVESTING, properly figniſies Un4reſſing, or ſtripping 
off one's Garments, in Contra-diſtinftion to Haveſting. See 
NVESTITURE, LR Es 
; In Law, it is us'd for the Act of ſurrendring, or relinquiſh- 
ing one's Effects. By a Contract of Donation, or Sale, the 
Donor, or Seller are ſaid to be 4ifſeiſed, and diveſted of their 

Property in ſuch a Commodity, and the Donee, or Purchaſer 
becomes inveſted therewith. — : | 

Demiſſion is a general Diveſtiture, which the Fathers 
and Mothers make of all their Effects, in Favour of their 

Children. | 

CO IVIDEND in Arithmetick, the umber given to be 
divided ; Or that whereof the Diviſion is made. See Di- 
VISION. | 

The Dividend muſt always be greater than the Diviſor. 
The Quotient always contains as many Unites, as the Di- 
v14end contains the Diviſor times. See DIVISION. 

DIVINATION, the Art of foretelling tuture Events. See 


PROPHESY. 


Divination is divided by the Ancients into Artificial and 
Natural. 

Artificial is that, which proceeds by reaſoning upon cer- 
tain external Signs, which it conſiders as Indications of Fu- 
turit 
—__ internal Senſe, and Perſuaſion of the Mi 


any Aſſiſtance of Signs. HEL 
Natural D1vINATION is of two Kinds: the one Native; 


the other by Tnfiux. f 

The firſt is founded on this 2 that the Soul, 
collected within it ſelf, and not diffuſed among the Organs 
of the Body, has, from its own Nature and fence ome 
Fore- knowledge of future Things; Witneſs what is ſeen in 
Dreams, Extaſies, the Confines of Death, Cc. 

The ſecond is founded on this, that the Soul receives, 
after the Manner of a Mirror, ſome ſecundary Illumination 
from the Preſence of God, and other Spirits. | 

Artificial D1vINATION is alſo of two Kinds : the one 
arguing from Natural Cauſes ; ſuch are the Predictions of 
Phyficians about the Events of Diſeaſes, from the Pulſe, 
Urine, Ec. ſuch alſo are thoſe of the Politician, Oh Ve- 
nalem Urbem, & cito perituram ſi Emptorem Inveneris. 
Ihe ſecond proceeds from Experiment and Obſervations 
arbitrarily inſtituted ; and is moſtly ſuperſtitious. 

Infinite are the Syſtems of Divination reducible to this 
Head: By Birds, the Entrails of Beaſts, Dreams, Lines 
of the Hand, Points mark'd at Random, Numbers, Names, 
the Motion of a Sieve, the Air, Fire, the Sortes Preneſti- 
ne, Virgiliane, and Homerice ; Numerous others, with the 
principal Species whereof, with their Names, are : 

Pſychomancy, or Sciomancy, which conſiſts in calling up 
the Souls, or Shades of the Deceas'd, to learn of em ſome- 
thing required. Datylomancy, pertorm'd by means of one, 
or more Rings. Hyaromancy, perform'd with Sea-Water. 
Pegomancy, with Spring-Water. Ornirhomancy, which was 
the Buſineſs of the Augurs. Clidomauqy, pertorm'd with 
Keys. Coskiromancy, with a Riddle, or Sieve. Cledoniſin, 
by Words, or Voice. Extiſpicina, by the Entrails of Victims. 
Alphitomanucy, or Aleuromaucy, 2 lower. Kerannoſco- 
er by the Conſideration of Thunder-bolts. Capnomancy, 

y Smoak. Aleftriomancy, by Cocks. Pyromancy, by Fire. 
Lithomancy, by Stones. Lychnomancy, by Lamps. Necro- 
many, by the Dead, or their Bones, Cc. Oncrocritica, by 
FTreams. Oroſcofpy, by Eggs. Lecanomancy, by a Baſon of 

Water. Gaſtromancy, by the Belly, or by Vials. Palpi- 
tation, Saliſſatio, mexpu%, by the Pulſation, or Motion of 
ſom Member. Axinomancy, by a Hatchet, or Cleaver. Ca- 
toptromancy, or Cryſtalilomancy, by a Mirror, Chiromancy, 
by the Lines of the Hand. Geomancy, by the Earth. Cero- 
mamnc) by Figures of Wax. Arithnomancy, by Numbers, 
Belomwicy, by Arrows. Sycomancy, &c. all deſcribed by 
Caraan in his IVth Book, 4e Sapientia; and under their 

roper Articles in this Dictionary. See PsycnomaAnCcy, 
ob cali SoR'TEs, Cc. 

Flud has ſeveral particular Treatiſes of the ſeveral Species 
of Divinatun: Cicero has two Books of the Divination 
of the Ancieats, wherein he refutes the whole Syſtem. All 
theſe Kinds  Divinarion have been condemn'd by the Fa- 
_ and Councils, as ſuppoſing ſome Compact with the 

evil. | 

In Holy Scri we find mention made of nine di 
Kinds of Divieatin. — 


, Without 
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Operation of the Mind. For 
are in the ſame Place are call'd MOI Mecaſchepy 


Natural is that, which preſages — 4 from a 


The firſt perform d by the Inſpection of Plan . 
Clouds: Tis ſappoſed to be the eb, =, 
Moſes calls Y Meonen, of fly Anan, C o% this Whow 
C. XVIII. v. 10. 2. Thoſe, whom the Pro he, Pn, 
ſame Place WI Menatheſeb, which the Van Wing | 
nerality of Interpreters render Aigur. z. K * 


Septuagint, and Vulgate tranſlate, 4 Man v. uch the 
* Such . whom Moſes in ale Kun 1 yt. 
v. II. calls Y Hhober. 5. Thoſe, who confe1 pt, | 
call'd Python; or, as Moſes br ng it in the fa t Spur 
Ix 5x, thoſe who ask Queſtions of Python. * 

or Magicians, whom Moſes calls q udeoni  Vitks, 
who conſult the Dead, Necromancers. 8. The Bri Tho, 
ſeah, C. IV. 12. mentions ſuch as conſult Rods, 07 * 
which Kind of Divination may be call'd Rab ' Wy, 


9. The laſt Kind of Divination mention'd in deri Nancy. | 
ver 


Heparoſcopy, or the Conſideration of the Li ture, i; 


DIVINE, ſomething that comes fro a 
* — Ar op. 8 im or kelata w 
e Word is alſo us'd, figuratively, for ; 
* that ſeems wg, . 

the Capacity of Mankind: In this 


Divine Plato ; and the ſame Appellation is giv A. 


See « ern is ws rhe divine old Man, Divinys 
e Arabs give the Appellation of Divines, py; 
hioun, to their ſecond Sect of Philoſophers, whil ME | 
ſuch as admit a firſt Mover of all Things, a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance free from all Kind of Matter, in a Word, a 604 
= this Name they diſtinguiſh em from their fir dect 
whom they call Deheriumm, or Thabaioun, i. e. World, 
or Natural, or rather, Worldlings, and Naturaliſts, as admit. 
ting of no Principles beyond the Material World, and Na. 
ture. 
The Word 


de Hlabioun, is deriv'd from Nd Alle, 


God : So that the Elahioun are the Divines, or Theo 


logues, as Caſtellus renders it; or, ſuch as own a God. 


Gov. 
Divinity and Humanity are joyn'd together in Jeſu; 
Chriſt. Tis falſly, that the Atheiſts hold the Notion of a 


Divinity to be a Political Invention of the ancient Legilla- 
tors, to ſecure and warrant the Obſervation of their Laus: 
On the contrary, tis certain, the Legiſlators made Uſe of 
the Opinion, which they found already impreſs'd on the 
Minds of the People. | 

The Heathen Divinities may be reduced to three Claſſes: 
The firſt, 7 heological, repreſenting the Divine Nature under 
divers Attributes; Thus Jupiter denotes the abſolute Power 
of God, uno his Juſtice, Ec. _ 

The ſecond Claſs of Divinities are Phyſical : Thus Folns 
is that Power in Nature, whereby Vapours and Exhalations 
are collected to form Winds, Sc. | 

The laſt are Moral Divinities. Thus the Furies are only 
the ſecret Reproaches and Stings of Conſcience. 


Divinr'ry is alſo us'd in the ſame Senſe with Theology. 
See THEOLOGx. 25 | 


DIVING, the Art, or Act of deſcending under Water to 


conſiderable Depths, and abiding there a competent Time. 
The Uſes of Diving are very cenfiderable, particularly in 
the Fiſhing for Pearls, Corals, Spunges, &c. See Pranr- 
Fiſhing, Sud, &c. . 
There have been divers Methods propoſed, and Engines 
contriv'd, to render the Buſineſs of Diving more ſafe and 
eaſy. The great Point is to furniſh the Diver with frel 
Air, without which, he muſt either make a ſhort Stay, 
or periſh, SY, | 
hoſe who 4ive for Spunges in the Mediterranean, help 
themſelves by carrying — Spunges dipt in Oil in theit 
Mouths. But conſidering the ſmall Quantity of Air that cr 
be contain'd in the Pores of a Spunge, and how much that 


little will be contrated by the Prefſure of the incumbem 


Air, ſuch a Supply cannot long ſubſiſt the Diver. For f 
is found by Experiment, that a Gallon of Air included in 
a Bladder, and by a Pipe reciprocally inſpired and exP! 
by the Tn becomes unfit for Reſpiration in little more 
than one Minute of Time. For tho) its Elafticity be but 
little alter'd in paſſing the Lungs, yet it loſes its vivifying 
Spirit, and is render'd effete. 1 
In effect, a naked Diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, wit 
a TX cannot remain above a couple of Minutes encloſe” 
in Water ö nor much longer with one, without Suffocaths3 
nor, without long Practice, near ſo long; ordinary Le i 
beginning to ſtifle in about half a Minute. Beſides du. 
the Depth be conſiderable, the Preſſure of the Water 1. | 
Veſſels makes the Eyes Blood-ſhot, and frequently occabo 
a Spitting of Blood, 3 7 
e 


DIVINITY, the Nature, and Eſſence of God. See 


= « ad 1 «a « 


FLY 1 Feng 


a -a_ 0 . FLY 1 1 


8 4 And ent A Reed as an ewes fGufltc con 


| ere n Occafion to continue long at 
where there begnerid double flexible Pipes, to cir- 
the Bottom; * a Cavity encloſing the Diver, as vos. 
ate Al furniſh-Air, and to bear off the Preſſure of 
Armour 2 —— leave to his Breaſt to dilate upon Inſpira- 
| or being forced down one of — 2 with 
tions T and returning by the other of 'em, not e to an 
and Ven. ©. raQicable when the Depth ſurpaſſes 
"ur my Ne — the bare Limbs ſo cloſely 
n the Circulation of the Blood in 'em; and with- 
ſo ſtrongly on all the Junctures where the Ar- 
al prefung de tight with Leather; that if there be the leaſt 
mour 15 * 4 them, the Water ruſhes in, and inſtant] 
2 A Engine, to the great Danger of the Divers 


Life. . is a Machine contriv'd to remedy all 
*. e in this the Diver is ſafely convey'd to 


dee Depth, and may ſtay more or leſs Time under 
an 


is greater or leſs, 
ma _ , made in Form of a truncated Cone, 
1 ler Baſe being cloſed, and the larger open. It is 
2 id with Lead, and ſo ſuſpended, that the Veſlel 
1. An full of Air, with its open Baſis downward, and 


9 l with the Surface of the Water all at once. 
U 


w | ich 
hi vercle the Diver ſitting, ſinks down wit 
al this Co — the Depth deſired ' And if the Cavity 
Th Veſſel may contain a Tun of Water, a ſingle Man 
ni -emain a full Hour, without much Inconvenience, at 5 
ir 6 Fathoms deep. 3 . As it 

But the lower you go, ſtill, the included Air contracts it- 
gell. according to the Weight of the Water that compreſſes it; 
80 28 at 33 Foot deep, the Bell becomes half full of Water; 
be prelſure bf the incumbent Water being then equal to that of 
te Atmoſphere : And at all other Depths the Space occu- 
del by the compreſſed Air in the upper Part of the Bell 
Fn he to the under Part of its Capacity fill'd with Water 
as 33 Feet to the Depth of the Surface of Water in the Bell 
below the common * tor ug thereof, And this condenſed 
Air being taken in with the Breath ſoon infinuates it ſelf 
into all * Cavities of the Body, and has no ill Effect, 
provided the Bell be permitted to deſcend ſo ſlowly as to al- 
low Time for that Purpoſe. PEE ; 

One Inconvenience that attends it, is found in the 
Fars, within which there are Cavities which open caly 
outwards, and that by Pores ſo ſmall as not to give Ad- 
miſſion even to the Air it ſelf, unleſs they be dilated, 
and diſtended by a confiderable Force. Hence, on the firſt 
Deſcent of the Bell, a Preſſure begins to be felt on each 
Far, which, by Degrees, grows painful, till, the Force over- 
coming the ObRacke, what conſtringe theſe Pores, yields 
t0 the Preſſure, and letting ſome condenſed Air flip in, 42 
{ently Eaſe enſues. The Bell deſcending lower, the Pain 
is renewed, and again eaſed in the ſame Manner. 

But the greateſt Inconvenience of this Engine, is, that the 
Water entring it, contracts the Bulk of Air into. ſo ſmall 
a Compaſs, that it ſoon heats, and becomes unfit for Reſpi- 
tation: So that there is a Neceſſity for its being drawn up 
to recruit it; beſides the uncomfortable Abiding of the 
Diver almoſt cover'd with Water. 80 

To obviate theſe Difficulties of the Diving- Bell, Dr. 
Halley, to whom we owe the ping Account, contriv'd 
ſome further Apparatus, whereby not only to recruit and 
refreſh the Air from Time to Time, but alſo to _ the 
Water wholly out of it at any Depth: which he effected 
after the following Manner : 

His Diving-Bell was of Wood about 60 Cubic Feet in its 
Corcavity, coated externally with Lead ſo heavy that it 
would fink empty; a particular Weight being diſtributed 
about its Bottom, to make it deſcend a roy and 
0 otherwiſe, - In the Top was fix'd a Glaſs like a Window, 
to et in Light from above; with a Cock, to let out the hot 
fir: And below, about a Yard under the Fell, was a 
Mag ſuſpended from it by three Ropes, each charg'd with 


a hundred Weight, to keep it ſteady. 

To R Air to this Sell when under Water, he had a 
Couple of Barrels, holding 36 Gallons a- piece, caſed with Lead, 
* to fink empty, each having a Bung-hole at Bottom, to 


ü in the Water as they deſcended, and let it out again, as P 


were drawn up again. In the Top of the Barrels was 
r Hole, to which was fix'd a leathern Pipe, or Hoſt 
5 enough to hang below the Bung-hole; being kept down 
-þ Weicht appended. So that the Air driven to the upper 
h of the Barrel by the Encroachment of the Water, in 
Bi Deſcent, could not eſcape up this Pipe, unleſs the lower 
l Vere lifted up. wi. n hh 


if ele Air-Barrels were fitted with Tackle, to make em 
1 2 fall alternately, like two Buckets; being directed 
* ce Deſcent by Lines faſten'd to the under Edge of the 


that they came readily to the Hand of a Man plac d 
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on the Stage, to receive em; and who taking up the Ends . 


ay be in a Situation parallel to the Horizon, 


4 


mit 


of the Pipes, afloon- as they came above the Surface of the 
Water in the Barrels, 


all the Air included in the upper Part 


its Place. If 0?" | 4 
One Barrel thus receiv'd, and emptied ; upon a Sihl 
iven, it was drawn up, and at the fame time the other let 
jo By which. alternate Succeſſion freſh Air was' fur- 
niſh'd ſo plentifully, that the Learned Doctor himſelf was 
one of five, who were all together in 9 or 10 Fathoms deep 
of Water for above an Hour and a half, without the leaſt In- 


convenience; the whole Cavity of the Bell being perfectly 
455 the Precaution he obſerved, was to be let down gra- 
dually about 12 Foot at a Time, and then to ſtop, and drive 


out the Water that had enter'd by taking in 4 or 5 Barrels of 
freſh Air before he deſcended further. And bejng arrived at 


- 
of 


the Depth intended, he let out as much of the hot Air that 


had been breath'd, as each Barrel would repleniſh with cold, 
by means of the Cock at the Top of the Bell ; thro' whoſe 
Aperture, tho' very ſmall, the Air would ruſh with ſo much 
Violence; as to make the Surface of the Sea boil. 

Thus, he found, any thing could be done that was requi- 
red to be done underneath. And by taking off the Stage, 
he could, for a Space as wide as the Circuit of the Bell, 
lay the Bottom of the Sea ſo far dry as not to be over 
Shoes therein. Befides, that by the Glaſs Window ſo much 
Light was tranſmitted, that, when the Sea was clear, and 
eſpecially when the Sun ſhone, he could ſee perfectly well 
to write, or read, much more to faſten, or lay hold of any 


thing under him that was to be taken up. And by the Re- 


turn of the' Air Barrels he often ſent up Orders written 
with an Iron Pen on a Plate of Lead, directing how he would 
be mov'd from Place to Place. 

At other times, when the Water was troubled and thick, 
it would be as dark as Night below; But in ſuch Caſes 
he was able to keep a Candle burning in the Bell. 

The ſame Author intimates, that by an additional Con- 
trivance, he has found it 123388 or a Diver to go out 
of the Sell to a good Diſtance from it; the Air being con- 
vey'd to him in a continued Stream by ſmall flexible 
Pipes, which ſerve him as a Clew to dire& him back again 
to the Bell. So that there ſeems little further wanting to 
the Perfection of Diving. 

Yet, the famous Corn. Drebell, had an Expedient in ſome 
reſpects ſuperior even to this; if what is related of it, be 
true. He contrived not only a Veſſel to be row'd under Wa- 
ter, but alſo a Liquor to be carried in the Veſſel, which 
ſupplied the Place of freſh Air. 

Ihe Veſſel was made for King James I; carrying 12 
Rowers, befide the Paſſengers. It was tried in the River 
Thames, and one of the Perſons in that ſubmarine Navi- 
gation, then living, told it one from whom Mr. Boyle had 
the Relation, | 

As to the Liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcover'd by 
a Phyſician, who married Orebell's Daughter, that it was 
us'd from Time to Time, when the Air in the ſubmarine 
Boat was clogg'd by the Breath of the Company, and un- 
fitted for Reſpiration : At which Time, by unſfopping the 
Veſſel full of this Liquor, he could. ſpeedily reſtore to the 
troubled Air ſuch a Proportion of vital Parts, as would 
make it ſerve again a good while. The Secret of this Li- 
quor Drebell would never diſcloſe to above one Perſon, 
who himſelf aſſured Mr. Boyle what it was. Boyl. Exp. 
Phyſ. Mech. of the Sprivg . 

DIVISIBILITY, a paſſive Power, or Property in Quantity, 

whereby it becomes ſeparable into Parts; either actually, or at 
leaſt mentally, See QUuanTITyY, and MarrER. 
The School- men define Diviſibility, Capacitas Coexten- 
ſionis cum pluribus, a 3 of Coextending with ſeve- 
ral Things: Thus, a Staff 4 Foot long is Aiviſihle, becauſe 
it may be coextended with 4 Feet, or 48 Inches, c. 

This, the een. and Carteſiaus, uni verſally hold 
an Affection, or Property of all Matter, or Body: The Car- 
teſians, as holding the Eſſence of Matter to conſiſt in Exten- 
ſion; For every Part, or Corpuſcle of the Body being ex- 
tended, has Parts without Parts, and conſequently is Aivi- 


ſible. See EXTENSION. 


The Epicureans, again, hold Diviſibility to agree to every 
hyfical Continuum, as, without Parts adjacent to Parts, there 
can be no Continuity, and wherever there are Parts ſo adja- 


e, cent, there muſt be V pas But they deny, that this 
I 


Affection agrees to all Bodies: For the primary Corpuſcles, 
or Atoms they hold perfectly inſecable, and indiviſible. See 
Arou. 


The principal Argument they alledge, is, that from the 


Diviſibility of all Body, and of every aſſignable Particle of 


Body, even after any repeated Number of Diviſions, it follows, 
that the ſmalleſt Corpuſcle is infinitely 47vi/ible, which with 
them is an Abſurdity. For a Body can my be divided into ſuch 
Parts as it actually contains, as” to uppoſe infinite 4 | 
n 


thereof was blown forcibly into the Heli; the Water W 5 


DIV 


in the ſmalleſt Corpuſcle, ſay they; is to ſuppoſe it infinitely 
extended : For infraite Parts placed — of to each other, 


as the Parts of Bodies doubtleſs are, muſt make an infinite | 


ſi 0 — ; 
r that there is a World of Difference between 


They ad 
the DL bility of Phyſical, and Mathematical Quantities. 


For every Mathematical Quantity, or Dimenſion, they grant, 
may * and Aim infinitely : But Phyſical 

Quantity, neither the one nor the other. 
An Artiſt, dividing a continued Body, arrives at certain 
minute Parts, beyond which he cannot go; which we may 
call Minima Artis. In like manner Nature, which may be- 
gin where Art ends, will find Bounds; which we may call 
Minima Nature : And God, whoſe Power is infinite, be- 
where Nature ends, may ſubdivide the Ainima Na- 


innin 
TG, Jar he will at length come at certain Parts, to which 


there being no other Parts continuous, they cannot be taken 
away. Theſe minute Parts are AToMs. | : 

All we can ſay to the Point, is, that on the one hand 'tis 
certain, every extended Corpuſcle muſt have two Sides, and 
conſequently is diviſible ; for if it had not two Sides, it were 
not extended; and if it had no Extenſion, an Aſſemblage of 


divers ſuch Corpuſcles would not compoſe a Body. And on f 


the other hand, the infinite Diviſibility ſuppoſes an Infinity 
of Parts in the minuteſt Corpuſcle : whence it follows, that 
there is no Body, how ſmall ſoever, but may furniſh as many 
Surfaces, or Parts, as the whole Globe of 'the Earth can ; 
nay, and infinitely more; which, to ſay no worſe, is a vio- 
lent Paradox. ; 

The infinite Diuiſihility of Mathematical Quantity is 
thus prov'd, and illuſtrated by the Mathematicians: Sup- 
poſe a Line AD (Tab. Geometry Fig. 35.) perpendicular to BF, 
and another, as GH, at a ſmall Diſtance from A, alſo per- 

ndicular to the ſame Line; with the Centres Sc. and 
Piſlances CA, CA, Ec. deſcribe Circles cutting the Line GH 
in the Points e, e, Cc. Now, the greater the Radius AC is 
the leſs is the Part e G: But the Radius may be augmented 
in Innitum, and therefore the Part e G may be diminiſh'd 
in the ſame manner; and yet it can never be reduced to 
nothing; becauſe the Circle can never coincide. with the right 
Line BF. Conſequently, the Parts of any Magnitude may 
be diminiſh'd in I/ntum. 

The chief Objections againſt the Doctrine, are: That an 
Infinite cannot be contain d by a Finite; That it follows from 
a Diviſibility in Infinitum, either that all Bodies are equal, 
or, that one ite is greater than another : To which it is 
anſwer d, that to an ſaknite may be attributed the Proper- 
ties of a finite, and determined Quantity. And who has 
ever proved, that there could not be an infinite Number of 


Parts infinitely ſmall in a finite Quantity; or that all In- 


finites are equal: The contrary is demonſtrated by Mathe- 
maticians in innumerable Inſtances, We are not here con- 
tending for the Poſſibility of an actual Diviſion in Iafini- 
tum, we only aſſert, that however ſmall a Body is, it ma 
be {till farther divided ; which we imagine may be call'd, 
a Diviſion in Hfinitum, becauſe what has no Limits, is 
call'd infinite. See INFINITE. hg 

True, there are no ſuch Things as Parts infinitely ſmall ; 
yet the Subtilty -of the Particles of ſeveral Bodies is ſuch, 
that they very much ſurpaſs our Conception ; and there are 
innumerable Inſtances in Nature of ſuch Parts aQtually ſepa- 
rated from one another. | 

Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Inſtances. He ſpeaks of a filken 
Thread 300 Yards long, that weigh'd but two Grains and 
an half, He meaſured Leaf-Gold, and found by weighing 
it, that 50 ſquare Inches 1 but one Grain: It the 
Length of an Inch be divided into 200 Parts, the Eye may 
diſtinguiſh 'em all; therefore there are in one ſquare Inch 
40000 viſible Parts; and in one Grain of Gold there are 
2000cco of ſuch Parts; which viſible Parts no one will de- 
ny to be farther 4ivi/ib/e. 

A whole Ounce of Silver may be gilt with eight Grains 
of Gold, which is afterwards drawn into a Wire thirteen 
thouſand Foot long. Sce Gor p, and DvcrirLiry. 

In Odoriferous Bodies we can {till perceive a greater 
Subtilty of Parts, and even of ſuch actually ſeparated 
from one another; ſeveral Bodies ſcarce loſe any ſenſible 
Part of their Weight in a long Time, and yet continually 
fill a very large Space with eriferous Particles. See Ex- 
LV VIA. | £ 

By Help of Microſcopes, ſuch Objects as would otherwiſe 
eſcape our Sight, appear very large: There are ſome ſmall 
Animals ſcarce vifible with the bel Microſcopes ; and yet 


theſe have all the Parts neceſſary for Life, as Blood, and other 


Liquors : How wonderful muſt the Subtility of ſuch Parts 
be, which make up ſuch Fluids! whence is deducible the fol- 
lowing Theorem: 

Any Particle of Matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite 
Space, how large ſocver, being given; it is ible for 
that ſmall Sand, or Particle of Matter, to be diffuled through 
all that great Space, and fill it in ſuch manner, as that 
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there ſhall be no Pore in it, whoſe Diameter ſha 
any given Line z as is demonſtrated by Dr. Kei, nl ex 
* DIVISION, the A& of ſepar | 
| N, the eparating a | 
it + > none oy. Parr. * Ty poke: into the pan 
the whole be com of Parts really dif; : 
tegral Parts, the Divifion made thereof. — ald h 
Partition: As when a Houſe is 4ivigez 1 — 
| — 
call'd Subj ect v 


ments. See PARTITION. 
If the Whole be compoſed of Parts, 
that is, if the Whole be only one common Term, the * 


jets comprized in the Extent whereof are th 


Diviſion thereof is what we properly call Diviſion ge 


is the Diviſion of a Genus into its Species, Co. uch 


Dx1viston, in Phyficks, or Diviſio Continni. ; ; 
on, r of the Parts 5 a Quantity, . 
what re was one, is now reduced 1 N 
ni, 3 1 into ſeperdl. $8; 

is Diviſion is by means of Motion, wi 
which there can be no Separation of any Conti .Vithout 
Contiguum. < vv | e e 

This Motion is perform'd divers Ways, by Fragia, c. 
ton, Section, Fiſſon, Reſolution, Din, An Th 
Diſperſion, Hffuſion, Diſtraction, &c. See Drown? 


LITY. 


Division, in Logic, is the ſeparating any Thing. 1 
vers Parts, or Idea's: or more firiely, oh 8 Di 0 
of a Whole into all it contains. See DISTRIEUTIOo Uu. 


The School-men define it a Diſcourſe, explaini ; 
oy its Parts: In which it approaches near . the 3 

efinition, whoſe Character is to define a Thing b i 
Parts. See DRIN IT ION, Parr, Ec. ! 

Diviſion, we have ſaid, is a Diſtribution of a Whole, C. 
But the Whole has two Significations, whence two Kind; of 
Diviſion. 

A Whole is properly what conſiſts of integral Parts; 23 
the Human y, which contains divers Members: And a 
Diſtribution into ſuch Parts, is properly call'd Partition: 
Such is that of a Houſe into its Parts. Sce Paarl. 
ION. | 

But there is another Sort of Whole, which is properly 
no other than an abſtrat Idea common to more Things than 
one, as the Univerſals : Or a compound Idea comprehend- 
ing the Subſtance, and its Accidents, or at leaſt moſt of its 
Accidents. 

This Whole admits of a triple Diviſion. 1. When the 
Genus, or Kind, is divided by its Species, or Differences; as 
when Subſtance is aivided into Body and Spirit; or into Ex- 
tended, and Thinking. The ſecond, when any Thing is 4ivied 
into ſeveral Claſſes, 2 2 Accidents; as when the Stan 
are givided into thoſe which ſhine by their own Light, and 
thoſe that only reflect a borrowed Light. z. When the Ac- 
cidents themſelves are divides according to the Subjects in 
which they inhere; as when Goods are Zivided into thoſe of 
the Body, the Mind, and Fortune. "I 

The Laws of Diviſion are, 1. That it be full, and ad- 
equate, that is, that the Members of the Diviſion entirely 
exhauſt the whole Thing 4ivided: As when all Numbers 
are divided into Equal, and Unequal. 2. That the Mem- 
bers of the Diuiſion be oppoſite; as Efual, and Unequal; 
Corporeal, and Not . Extended, and T hinking. 
3. That one Member of the Diviſion be not contain d in an- 
other, ſo as the other may be affirm'd of it. Tho', in other 
reſpects, it might be included without any Fault in the Yi 
viſion: Thus Extenſion, Geometrically conſider d, may be 
atvided into a Line, Surface, and Soli; tho' the Line be 
included in the Surface, and the Surface in the Solid. 4. The 
Diviſion not to be made into too many, or too general Parts 
Laſtly, the Members, unleſs the Subject require it, not to be 
too unequal ; as if the Univerſe were divided into Heaven, 
and Earth. | 

The Div1s10w of a Word, is a Diſcourſe explaining the 
Latitude, or Comprehenſion of a Word: The Larituit 
when the Word is univerſal ; as when the Genus is divided 
into Species, and Differences: The Comprehenſion, wt 
the Word is ambiguous, as Taurus, Bull; which ſometimes 
denotes a Conſtellation, ſometimes a Beaſt, and ſometin® 
a Mountain. tho ; 

The DIVISIoN of a Mode, diuides a Quality into its De 
grees. The Philoſophers, after the Phyſicians, ſuppoſe ö De 

rees of every Quality: Hence when a Quality 1s {aid 0 
in the 8th Degree, it marks, that it can be no funde 
intended, or heighten d. See DRORER, and QUALITY: 

Divis1on, in Arithmetick, is the laſt of the four 
Rules ; being that whereby we find how often a leſs Quit 
tity is contain d in a greater; and the (vec rad of 
Diviſion, in Reality, is only a compendious Meth gam 
Subſtraction; Its Effect being to take a leſs Number %, 
another greater, as often as poſſible; that is, as oft 2 
contain'd therein. There are, therefore, three N umb f , 
cern'd in Diviſion: 1. That given to be divided, cal J. 


ſ 


„ 3. That whereby the Dividend is. to be divided, 
Dro” Diviſor- . 3. 
the 


3 the Dividend; or the Number re- 
Diriſor is Geng tr of the Dividend by the Diviſor, 
ſulting dent. dee Qvorizur, Se. . 
call'd the 2 divers Ways of performing Diviſion, one call d 
4H nother the Flemiſh, another the ralian, another 
he Eng) another the German, and another the 1241ar 
the Hause, ally good, and juſt, as finding the Quotient with 
Way, al 1 and only differing in the manner of ar- 
che e d diſpoſing the Numbers. EF 
iviſion in Integers; Diviſion in Frac- 


We * Diviſion in Species, or Algebra. 


Droifion :vidend ; and when the latter conſiſts of a 
contain d e E igures than the former, the Dividend 


muſt be tate: d ſeeking how often the Diviſor is found 
ing do eee bang n tis required to divide 
in each I firſt ſeek how oft 3 is contain'd in 6, vis. 


6159 ** how oft in 7, which is likewiſe twice, with one 


eie, This 1, th 
in each 


3) 6759 (2253. MEN | 
therefore, that 3 is contain d 2253 times in 67593 
or that 6759 being divided into 3, each Part will be 2253. If 
there be any Remainder, that is, if the Diviſor ated a 
certain Number of times is not equal to the Dividen what 
remains is wrote over the Diviſor fraction-wiſe. Thus, if in- 
ſead of 6759 the Dividend were on 6758, the Quotient 
vill be the ſame as in the former Caſe, except for the laſt 
Figure 8; for 3 being only contain'd twice in 8, the laſt 
--mber in the Quotient will be 2 5 and as twice 3 is only 
6. there remains 2 of the Dividend; which I write after the 

Juotient, with the Diviſor underneath it, and a Line to ſe- 


parate the two; thus, 
3) 6758 (2252 f 


Proof of Division. 

Diviſion is proved by multiplying the om by the Di- 
riſor, or the Diviſor by the Quotient; and adding what re- 
mains of the Diviſion, if there be any thing. If the Sum be 
found equal to the Dividend, the Operation is juſt, other- 
wiſe there is a Miſtake. 

in Decimal Fractions. Dx cIMAL. 
pm Jin Vulgar Frattions. : See 3 FR ACTION. 
of Proportion. PRoPOR TION. 

D1v1810N, in Species, or Algebra, is perform'd by reducing 
the Dividend and Diviſor into the Form of a Fraction: This 


Fraction being the Quotient. 
Thus, if 46 were to be divided by c4, it muſt be placed 


thus, 2 and that Fraction is the Quotient: tho' others 
3 


chuſe to write it thus, c4) ab, or cd: a b, or ab=ca, 
which laſt Mark 2 is the moſt common Character for Di- 
viſion, See CHARACTER. 

To perform the Work of Diviſion algebraically, theſe 
Rules are to be obſerved : 1. When the Dividend is equal 
to the Niviſor, the 8 is Unity, and muſt be placed in 
the Quotient, becauſe every Thing contains it ſelf once. 

2. When the Quotient is expreſs'd Fraftion-wiſe Jo in 
imple Diviſion) if the ſame Letters are found equally re- 
peated in each Member of the Numerator, and Denomina- 
tor; caſt away thoſe Letters, and the Remainder is the Quo- 
tient : Thus, 2 (a, and 2 (c, &c. 

. Men there are any Co-efficients, divide them as in com- 
mon Arithmetic, and to the Quotients annex the Quantities 
apreſs'd by Letters: Thus, _ 5 (=15 8. | 
4. The general Way of Diviſion of compound Quantities, 
5 ike the ordinary Way in common Arithmetic, reſpect be- 


It appears, 


ing had to the Rules o Algebraic Addition, Subſtaction, and | os nts the Canon Law allows fourteen, comprehended in 


Multiplication ; as alſo that like Signs give , and unlike 
dan the Quotient: taking Care to divide every Part of the 
Lend by its correſponding Diviſor, (that is, that whoſe 
1 ters ſhew it of the ſame Kind with the other) to = 
ent a Fraftion, which would otherwiſe ariſe ; Thus, 
) a bc- (a -c. 
L an-ab 

90 - ca = c 

== C4 -c 


— 


1 


That which exprefſes how often the 


is perform'd by ſeeking how often the Diviſor is 


* 


DIV. 
Di vi 075 (which is only reſolvin the Thi 1 1 
cones , fince every Dividend 5 * Parts) 


Dividend; therefore, if the Dividend be divided by a Quan- 
tity, that has a fimilar Sign with it, the Quotient muſt be 
poſitive ; if by a Quantity having a diſſimilar Sign, the 


Quotient muſt be negative. It may be. a general Rule in 


er e Diviſion in Algebra, always to place ſuch a Let- 
ter in the Quotient, as will, when multiplied into the Divi- 
ſor, produce the Dividend, for that is 1 a Rect- angle 
under the Diviſor, and the Quotient: As for Example, 
2 — 16) 25—82%*— 124 $2==64 ( 822 ＋-4. 


85— 1687 1 
82* = 12422 
82* — 12822 
4IS—64 
4 BY == 64. 
0 


D1viston by 1 2 Bow. 'NzPArns Pones, 


Logarithms. LocGAaRiTHM. 

Division, in Lines, or Geomerrical Diviston, is alſo 
call'd Application; the Defign of which, when it is em- 
ploy'd about the Conſtruction — Problems, is this, vis. 
a pgs» being given; as alſo a right Line; to find an- 
other right Line, the Rectangle contain'd under which with 
the right Line given, ſhall be equal to the Rectangle firſt 
given: Such Effection, or Conſtruction is call'd the Appli- 
cation of a given ——— to a right Line given; and 
the right Line arifing by ſuch Application, is call'd the Pa- 
rabola, or Geometrical Quotient. 

This is found by the Rule of Three, by making, As the 
Line given: is to one Side of the Rect-angle :: fo is the 
other Side: to the Line ſought, Not unlike to which is 
des Cartes's Way of _—_ Diviſion in Lines, by Scale, 
and Compaſs : 'Thus 71 * e ac (Ss) were to be divided 
by a4 (=3) make any Angle at Pleaſure, and therein ſet off 
firſt 24 ( z] the Diviſor, and then on the ſame Leg au 
to Unity : 'Then on the other Leg of the Angle ſet ac (=6) 
the Dividend, and joyn 4c, and to it, through u, draw 27 5 

arallel to 4c, which ſhall cut off ab the Quotient ſought ; 
ber as ad: au :: ac: ab; that is, as the Diviſor : is to 
Unity :: ſo is the Dividend : to the Quotient ; on which 
Reaſon depends all Diviſion. 

- Dxviston, in Mufic, the dividing of the Interval of an 
Octave into a Number of leſſer Intervals. See OcrAvx, 
and SYSTEM. 

The 4th, and 5th, each of em, divide, or meaſure the Oc- 
tave perfectly, tho' differently. When the 5th is below, and 
ſerves as a Baſe to the 4th, the Diviſion is call'd Harmoni- 
cal; When the 4th is below, the Diviſion is call'd Authentic. 
See SCALE, See alſo Concinnovs, 

Dx v1s1oN, in War, is a Batallion, or other Body of Forces 
in March. 

The Lieutenant commanded the firſt Diviſion of Muſque- 
teers ; and the ſecond Lieutenant, the ſecond Diviſion. 

D1vis1ON, in Sea-Language, the third Part of a Naval 
Army, or Fleet, or of one of the Squadrons thereof, under the 
Command of ſome General Officer. ; | 

Naval Battals are uſually rang'd in three Lines, according 
to their three Diviſions. 

DIVISOR, is the dividing Number; or that which ſhews 
how many Parts the Dividend is to be divided into. See 
DivipEND, c. 8 

DIVORCE, a Breach, or Diſſolution of the Bond of Mar- 
riage. See MARRIAGE. 

In our Law Divorce is of two Kinds: The one, a Vin- 
culo Matrimonii ; which alone is properly Divorce : The 


other, a Menſa & Thoro; a Separation from Bed and 


Board. 

The Woman divorced 4 Vinculo Matrimonii, receives all 

again that ſhe brought with her: The other has a ſuit- 

able ſeparate Maintenance allow'd her out of her Hus- 

band's Effects. | | | 
The firſt only happens through ſome eſſential diment, 

as Conſanguinity or Affinity within the D rbidden, 
recontract, Impotency, Adultery, c. Of which Impedi- 


theſe Verſes: 
Error, Conditio, Votum, Cognatio, Crimen, 
Cultus, Diſparitas, Vis, Ordo, Ligamen, Honeſtas, 
$1 ſis 8 orte corre nequibis, 
Si parochi uplicis deſit præſentia Teſtis, 
Raptave ſit Mulier, nec parti reddita tute. 

Divorce is a Spiritual Judgment, and, therefore, is paſs'd 
in the Spiritual Court. Under the old Law, the Woman i- 
vorced was to have of her Husband a Writing, as St. Jerom 
and Foſephus teſtify, to this Effect: I promiſe, that here- 
after I will lay no Claim to thee ; which was call'd a 
Bill of Divorce. * 

1 


elſe but the Pro- 
duct of the Diviſor, and Quotient multiplied by — 1 


Quotient muſt conſiſt of ſuch Signs, which could ee the 
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Divorce was allow d of in great Latitude both amo 


Rome, was the firſt who puc away his Wife becauſe ſhe was 
barren, + © x "I . a 
nan afterwards added Impotence, a Vow of Chaſtity, 

* be Pcb en of a Monaſtic Life, as valid Reaſons of 
1 Uglineſs, old Age, or ill Humour in a 

| the eus, ineſs, old Age, or ill Humour in : 
wit wee ſaftelen Roaſdas for giving her a Bill of Di- 
vorce. Even the Man's own Pleaſure, or his repenting of his 
Match, were admitted as good Reaſons, _ 2 

Some hold, that eſis Chriſt allow'd of Divorce in the 
fingle Caſe of Adu. But we take it for a Miſtake: 
Divorce is no where permitted in the New Teſtament for 
Adultery; but only a Separation. See Matth. XIX. 9. 
Mark X. 11. Paul 1. Cor. X. 39. See alſo the Council of 
Florence; at the End, after the Queſtions propoſed to the 
Greeks. Tertull. de Monogam. C. 9. and 10. Auguſtin. de 
Bono Conjugio, & de Adult. Conjug. See alſo what we have 
deli ver'd under the Article ADULTERY. N 

Pope Innocent I. in his Decretal to Exuperus, declares ſuch 
as contract a new Marriage after Divorce, Adulterers; as 
well as the Perſons they marry withal. The Occafion of 
this Necree was, that loch Marriages were then allow'd of 
by the Roman Laws. There is an Exception, however, in 
the Caſe of Marriage between two Heathens, which the De- 
crees allow to be diſſolved after the Converſion of one of the 


Parties. And St. Paul ſays the ſame, 1. Cor. VII. 15. Yet 


even in this Caſe, 1. The Marriage is not immediately diſ- 
ſolv'd by the Converſion of one of the Parties, but they may 
ſtill live together, and even on ſome Occaſions ought to do 
ſo. Nor is it even diſſolv'd by the Separation of the in- 
fidel Party; for if ſhe be afterwards converted, he is obliged 
to take back his Wife: as Innocent himſelf decides it L. IV. 
Decret. de Divort. C. Gaudemus. But the Marriage is diſ- 
ſolved by a ſecond Marriage of the converted Party with an- 


other Perſon, 

2. Tho” the Party converted to the Faith, may, the Mi- 
nute of his Converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and contract 
with another; a Liberty the Chriſtian Law allows him; as in 
Juſtice he is not deem'd to owe any Thing to an Infidel ; 
yet Charity frequently forbids ſuch Divorce and Separation: 
As, e. gr. if the Infidel conſent to live with him, and not mo- 
leſt him in his Religion; if his Faith be not at all in Danger; 
if there be any Hopes of — her; or of gaining the 
Children; if the Separation would prove à Scandal to the 
Heathens, and render Chriſtianity odious, c. See St. Paul 


x. Cor. VII. 13, 14. St. Auguſtin L. I. de adult. Conjug. ad 


| Pollent. 


The 4th Council of Toledo decrees, that in a Country 
where Chriſtianity is the prevailing Religion, the Infidel 
Party muſt be advertized to become Chriſtian, which if ſhe 
refuſe, the Marriage to be diſſolv'd. 1 68 

The Council of Trent prohibits Divorce on any Occaſion 
whatever. The Papal Diſpenſations, however, are a Salvo 
for this Piece of Rigor. | | 

In England Divorces can only be had by Conſent of Par- 
liament. Milton has an expreſs Treatiſe of the Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of Divorce, where he maintains, that Di- 
vorcè ought to be permitted for a mere Incompatibility of 


Humors. 


DIURESIS, from 42, per, through, and i», uo, to 


flow; is us'd to expreſs that Separation which is made 
of the Urine by the Kidneys: whence Diuretic. See Di- 


URETICRS. f 


DIURETICKS, in Medicine, are ſuch Remedies as pro- 
voke, or promote the Diſcharge of Urine. See Urine. 

Such is Water drank plentifully, white Wine drank in 
a Morning; Alcali Salts of all Kinds; Sea-Salt, Sal Gem- 
mea, Nitre, Borax, Alumn, Tartar, Ammoniac, Whey, ſour 
Milk, Lemmon Juice, &c. 

8 Liquors are generally Diuretic, eſpecially if 
mix d with Salt, and drunk cold. Fermented Liquors are 
the leaſt Diuretic of all; and the leſs as they are the fatter. 
Sharp thin ſour Wines, Rheniſb, &c. as alſo acid Spirits of 
Vinegar, Salt, Sulphur, Alumn, Vitriol, Sc. Aſparagus, bit- 
ter Almonds, Smallage, Eryngium, Eupatorium, Saſſa- 
fraſs, Sc. do the ſame. 


DIURNAL, in Aſtronomy, ſomething relating to the 
Day: In Oppoſition to Nocturnal, which regards the Nijghr. 


See Day, and NIGHT. 


D1vanar Circle, is an immoveable Circle, in which any 
Star, or Point in the Surface of the mundane Sphere, moves 
by a Diurnal Motion. See CIRCTE. | 

Thus, if a right Line be conceiv'd to be continued from 
the Centre of a Star, perpendicular to the Axis of the World, 
as far as the Surface of the Sphere of the World; it will 
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| the 
Pagans and Fews. At Rome, Barrenneſs, Oldneſs, Diſeaſe, | 


| Baniſh were the ordinary Cauſes of Di- 
5 G "6 Year aſter the Building of 


deſcribe a Diurnal Circle thereo 
tion. about 10 Age gigs 
. DivanAt Arch, is the Arch, or Number 
the Sun, Moon, or Stars deſcribe between che Ore that 
Setting. © 4 | | ling, ad 
-Divanat Motion of a Planet is ſo many De 
Minutes, &c. as any Planet moves in 2, Hows Brees anq 
The M f the Earth about | 1 
e Motion of the Earth about its Axis 7; | 
can Syſtem) is call'd its Diurnal Motion, Go i © Cel. 
Viciſſitudes of Days and Nights. 1 cauſe the 
The Diuxxar Motion of the Earth is its Rotati 
its Axis, the Space whereof conſtitutes the Natural nl 
LeTThe Diurnel Roration of the Barth s 
e Diurnal Rotation of the Earth is n f 
pute. See N 1 5 X * 8 paſt al Die 
DivANAL is alſo us'd in ſpeaking of what 
Ny&hemeron, or Natural Day of 2 Hours, ng the 
it ſtands oppoſed to Annual, Menſtrual, &c. 28 9); g 
Motion, Diurnal Rotation, &c. | rnap 
The Diurnal Phenomena of the heavenly Bodies are ftv 
from the Diurnal Revolution of the Earth; that i; : vd 
one Revolution of the Earth round its own Axis n 
Hours. To illuſtrate this: Suppoſe the Circle PRTH 0 ho 
Aſtronomy Fig. 13.) to denote the Earth; C the Centre of r 
Earth, through which its Axis is conceiv'd to paſs, Eros 
which, its Diurnal Revolution is perform'd: B denotes 
Place on the Earth; the Line EW the viſible Horizon 
the Place; E the Eaſt Point of the ſaid Horizon, W the Wet: 
the Circle abc def the Circumference of the Heavens; fh. 
Circle 8 the Sun in the Heavens, the Semi-Circle PRT * 
enlighten d Hemiſphere of the Earth, or that Half aft. 
oppoſite to the Sun ; and laſtly, the Semi-Circle PHT the 
darken'd Hemiſphere of the Earth. + 
Naw, the Earth ſuppoſed in this Situation, and mori, 
round its Axis towards the Sun; it is evident, the Place þ 
of the Earth, will then Juſt begin to be enlighten'd by the 
Sun, and ſo the Sun wi N there to be juſt ig, or 
aſcending the Horizon at E the Eaſt Point of it. The Earth 
being moved round its own Axis, ſo as the Place P of the 
Earth, which afore was under the Point a in the Heavens 
is now under the Point b; it is evident, the Horizon of the 
ſaid Place P, will be now. ſo fituated, as that the Sun wil 
appear to a Spectator at P, as deſcended conſiderably aboxe 
E the Eaſt End of the Horizon. And while by the Re- 
volution of the Earth round its Axis, the Place P paſſes 
from under the Point b in the Heavens, to the Point c, the 


Horizon of the Place P will continually ſink lower and 


lower in reſpect of the Sun, and fo the Sun will appear to 
aſcend higher and higher, till P is come under c, where the 
Sun will appear in its greateſt Height above the Horizon 
for that Dep and ſo it will be Nooz, or Mid- Day, at the 
Place P. he Earth moving on, as the Place P paſſs 
from under c to d, the Weſt Point of its Horizon will aſcend 
higher and higher, and ſo the Sun will appear more and 
more to deſcend, as is repreſented by the Re at the 
Point of the Earth under d. The Place P being carried by 
the Diurnal Revolution of the Earth from under d to under 
e, the Sun will then appear juſt on W, the Weſt Point of the 
Horizon, and ſo will appear to be juſt ſerting. The Place 
wow come under f, it will be then M74-night there. Laſth, 
the Place P being come round again under a, it will be there 
Sun-Riſing again. The ſame holds good as to any other of 
the Celeſtial Lights, and the Earth; as is obvious from tie 
Figure: the Circle repreſenting the Sun being taken to de- 
note any other Star, Planet, Sc. | 

It remains to obſerve, that whereas by the Din/na! Re- 
volution of the Earth, all the ſeveral Celeſtial Lights feem 
to move in the Heavens from Eaſt to Weſt, hence this ſcem- 
ing Diurnal Motion of the Celeſtial Lights is call'd their 
common Motion, as being common to all of them. Beſides 
which all the Celeſtial Lights, but the Sun, have a proper 
Motion; from which ariſe their proper Phanomena: A fr 
the proper Phænomena of the Nun they likewiſe ſeem io 
ariſe from the proper Motion of the Sun; but are my 
produc'd by another Motion, which the Earth has, ? 
whereby it moves round the Sun once every Year, when 
it is call'd the Aunual Motion of the Earth. See SUN. 

DIURNARY, Diurnarius, an Officer in the Greek — 
pire, who wrote down in a Book for that Purpoſe, n, 
the Prince did, order'd, regulated, Cc. every Day. Set 
8th Law of the Theodoſian Code, de Cohort. Me 

DIVUS, DIVA, in Antiquity, Names attributed to 4 
and Women, who had been deified, or placed in the Num 
of the Gods. See Gop, Dz1#1cATION, Cc. Fo: 

Hence it is, that on Medals ſtruck for the Conſecrt. 
bf an Emperor, or Empreſs, they give em the Title : 10 
vus, or Diva: For Example, DIVUS JULIUS. 11010. 
ANTONINO PIO. DIVO PIO. + DIVO CLA 
DIVA FAUSTINA AUG. So. 

DIZZINESS, See VsRrTIGO, Doc, 
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5 ING, in Law, a Means, or Expedient 
pocks 2 Tail in Lands, or Tenements; that 
de enabled to ſell, give, or bequeath them. 


the Owner ma | 

Talks : ſei Writ of Entry ſur Di ſſeiſin in 
901 ae this 27 e Lands whereof he intends to Jock 
he Poſt 18 in a fei Declaration made thereon, *tis 


Ine, e LA 0 
to be Tenant Teer if it be a . Recovery, is made to 

The 121 vouch the Bag-bearer of Writs for the Cuſtos Fre- 
apP* the Court of Common Pleas; who making Default, 
vum in ent is by ſuch Fiction of Law enter d, that the De- 
a Ju + ſhall recover, and have a Writ of Seiſin for the Poſ- 
mandan ol the Lands demanded ; and that the Tenant ſhall 
ſellion the Value of the Lands, againſt the Lands of the 
yocover - bearer, a poor, unlanded, illiterate Perſon ; 


Vouchee Bag d to be a Satisfaction to the Heir in Law; 
which er be to expect it. See Recovery. . 
tho tte in the Sea Language, a Pit, great Pond, or Creek 


R Die Side of an Harbour, made convenient to work in, 


f build, or repair Ships. 

Kt Leg” wo — 4 I. A'Dry Dock, where the Wa- 
is kept out by great Flood-gates, till the Ship is built, 

S repaired, but afterwards can be eafily let into it again to 


h her. 
wo Nr is any Place in the Ouze, out of the Tide's 


Way, where a Ship may be haled in, and ſo dock herſelf, or 

fl href a Place to lie in, | 
DOCKET, a little Bill tied to Wares, or Goods, and di- 

reed to the Perſon, and Place they are to be ſent to. 
DOCTOR, a Perſon who has paſs'd all the Degrees of a 


* Title of Doctor was firſt created towards the Middle 


of the XIIth Century; to ſucceed to that of Maſter, which 
was become too common, and familiar. See MAsrER. 

The Eſtabliſnment of Doctorates, ſuch as now in Uſe 
among us, is ordinarily attributed to Iruerius, who himſelf 
drew up the Formulary. The firſt Ceremony of this Kind 
was perform'd at Boulogne, in the Perſon of Bulgarus, 
who — to profeſs the Roman Law, and on that Occa- 
fon was ſolemnly promoted to the Doctorate, 7. e. inftall'd 
Juris urriuſque Doctor. 

But the Cuſtom was ſoon borrow'd from the Faculty 
of Law to that of Theology: The firſt Inſtance whereof 
was given in the Univerſity of Paris, where Peter Lom- 
bard, and Gilbert de la Porree, the two top Divines of thoſe 
Days, were created Doctors in Theology, Sacre T heologie 
Doctores. a | 

Selman gives another Turn to the Things He takes the 
Title Doctor not to have commenced till after the Publica- 
tion of Lombard's Sentences, about the Year 1140, and af- 
firms, that ſuch as explain'd that Work to their Scholars, were 
the firſt that had the Appellation of Doctors. | 

Others go much higher, and hold Sede to have been the 
firſt Doctor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, 
which latter died in the Year 721. But Selman will not 
allow Doctor to have been the Name of any Title, or Degree 
in Erg/ang, till the Reign of King ohn, about the Year 120). 

To pals Zoftor of Divinity at Oxford, tis neceflary the 
Candidate have been 4 Years Batchelor of Divinity. For 
Doctor of Laws, he muſt have been ) Years in the Univerſity 
to commence Batchelor of Law; 5 Years after which he may 
be admitted Doctor of Laws. ' Otherwiſe, in three Years at- 
ter ＋ the Degree of Maſter of Arts, he may take the 
Degree of Batchelor in Law; and in four Years more, that 
of LLD. which ſame Method and Time are likewiſe re- 
quired to 3 the Degree of Doctor in Phyſic. 

At Cambriage, to take the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
tis required the Candidate have been 7 Years Batchelor of 
Divinity, Tho? in ſeveral of the Colleges, the taking of the 
Batchelor of Divinity's Degree is diſpenſed with, and they 
may go out per Saltum. To commence Doctor in Laws, 
the Candidate muſt have been five Years Batchelor of Law, 
or ſeven Years Maſter of Arts. To paſs Doctor in Phyſic, 
he muſt have been Batchelor in Phyfic 5 Years, or ) Years 
Maſter of Arts. | | 

Doctor. of the Za, was a Title of Honour, or Dignity 
among the Jews. 

The Jes, tis certain, had Doctors long before = 
Crit. The Inveſtiture, if we may ſo ſay, of this Order, 
vs perform'd by putting a Key, and a Table-Book in their 
8 8; Which is what * Anchors imagine our Saviour 

ad in View, Zeke XI. 52. where, ſpeaking of the Doctors 
of the Law, he ſays, Woe unto you Doctor, of the Law, for 
zu have raken away the Key of Knowleage ; you enter 4 
4 N your ſelves, and them that were enter d, you hin- 

The Greek Text of St. Luke calls em Nowngt 3 and the 
Yul * 8 ö 
"Ugate Tegisperiti; agreeably to which our Engliſh Tranſ- 


the Entail 13 FI by a Perſon, who by a feigned 


* * 


2 
An 
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lators call em Zawyers.. But the French Verſion of Dofto11r? 
46 13 Loi, ſeems the moſt adequate, In effect, the Word Le- 
gisperirns is only found in St. Luke, and St. Paul, Titus 
III. 13. and Nbpunros in St. Mattbe v, XXII. 35. is render d 
by the Vulgate, Zegis Doctor; tho the Exgliſh Verſion till 
retains, Lawyer. | | 

Theſe ui Doctors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe 
call Rabbins. See RARBRBIN. 


Doc ron of the Church, a Title given to certain of the 
Fathers who have publiſh'd Books, and whoſe Doctrines and 
Opinions have been the moſt generally followed, and autho- 
rized by the Church. »S 


We uſually reckon four Doctors of the Greek Church, 


and four of the Latin. The firſt are St. Arhanaſins, St. 
Baſil, St. Gregory Nai anden, and St. Chryſoſtom. The 
latter are St. Ambroſe, St. Ferom, St. Auguſtin, and Gres 
gory the Grear. $5 

In the Romiſb Breviary there is a particular Office for the 
Doctors. It only differs from that of the Confeſſors by the 
Anthem of the Magnificat, and the Leſſons. 

The Appellation Doctor has fince been adjoyn'd to ſeveral 
ſpecific Epithets, exprefling wherein the Merit of ſuch as 
the Schools own'd for their Maſters, conſiſted. 

Thus Alexander Hales is call'd the ee Doctor, 
and the Fountain of Life, as mention d in Soſſevinus. Tho- 
mas Aquinas is call'd the Angelica Doctor; St. Bonaven- 
ture the Seraphic Doctor; Fohn Duns Scotus, the Subrile 
Doctor; Raimond Lully the Lluminated Doctor; Roger 
Bacon the Admirable Doctor; William Ocham the Sin- 
gular Doctor: Fohn Gerſon, and Card. Cuſa the Moſt 
Chriſtian Doctors; Dionyſius the Carthuſian, the Extatic 
Doctor; and an Infinity of others to be met withal in Ec- 
clefiaſtical Writers. 


Doctor, d1f45xeax, in the Greek Church, is a particular 
Officer, appointed to interpret Part of the Scriptures. He 
who interprets the Goſpels, is call'd Doctor of the Goſpels : 
He who interprets St. Paul's Epiſtles, Doct᷑or of rhe Apoſtle : 
He who interprets the Pſalms, Doctor of the Pſalter. | 


DOCUMENT, in Law, a Proof given of any Fact aſ- 
ſerted ; but chiefly with regard to ancient Matters. 

Thus we ſay, The Antiquity of the Foundation of ſuch 
a Church is proved by a Number of authentic Titles and 
Documents. | 


DoD ECAEDRON, in Geometry, one of the regular Bo- 

dies, comprehended under twelve _ Sides each whereof 
is a Pentagon. See REGULAR YBoay. 

Or a Dodecaedron may be conceiv'd to confiſt of twelve 
Quinquangular Pyramids, whoſe Vertices, or Tops meet in 
the Centre of a Sphere conceiv'd to circumſcribe the Solid; 
conſequently they have their Baſes and Altitudes equal. 


To find the Solidity of the Dodecaedron ; find that of 
one of the Pyramids, and gee it by the Number of Ba- 
ſes, v2. 12, the Product is the Solidity of the whole Body. 


Or its Solidity is found by multiplying the Baſe into 3 of 


its Diſtance from the Centre, 12 times: And to find this 
Diſtance, take the Diſtance of two parallel Faces: the Half is 
the Height. See SorL1D, and Sotivirty. 


The Diameter of the Sphere being given, the Side of the 
Doaecaearon is found by this Theorem: T he Square of the 
Diameter of the Sphere is equal to the Rectangle under the 
Aggregate of the Sides of a Doaecaedron and Heraedron 
inſcribed in the ſame, and triple the Side of the Dodecae- 
Aron. Thus, if the Diameter of the Sphere be 1, the Side of 
the Dodec aedron inſcribed will be (V -): 2; Conſe- 
quently, that, is to this, as 2 to (V ;;) and the Square 
of that, to the Square of this, as 4 to 5—y 3. Therefore 
the Diameter of the Sphere is incommenſurable to the Side 


of an inſcribed Dodecaedron both in it ſelf, and its Power. 


DODECAGON, a regular Polygon, or Figure with twelve 
equal Sides and Angles. See PoLycon, a 

Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the Sides of a Dodeca- 
gon. See DIAL, 

In Fortification, a Place ſurrounded with twelve Baſtions, 
is call'd a Dodecagon: Such is Palma Nova, in Friuli, &c. 


DODECATEMORY, in Aſtronomy, the 12th Part of a 
Circle. See CIAcLE, Ax ch, Qs. | 

The Term is chiefly applied to the twelve Parts of the 
Zodiac of the Primum Mobile, to diſtinguiſh 'em from the 
12 Signs. | 


DoDpECATEMORY, is alſo a Denomination ſome Authors 
ive to each of the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, by reaſon 

they contain a twelfth Part of the Zodiac a-piece. See 
IGN. 


DODONAUS, DODONIAN, in Antiquity, an Epithet 
iven to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhipp'd in the Temple of 
3 in Dodona's Grove, or Foreſt. i 

Dodona, whence the . ariſes, is an ancient City 
of Epirus, celebrated on divers Accounts, as the Foreſt of 


Do4ona, the Oracle of Doaona, and the Fountain of Dogona, 
| U* * > > 


DOG 


Dodona's Foreſt, was a Wood, or Grove of Oaks, all con- 
ſecrated to Jupiter. In this Wood was a Temple of that 
God, wherein was the moſt famous, and as 'tis ſaid, the moſt 


ancient Oracle of all Greece. See ORACLE. | 
Indeed, *twas not in the Temple only, that Oracles were 


deliver d; The Pidgeons that inhabited the Wood, are ſaid 


to have done the fame. 
The Origin, and Occaſion of this Fable, we have from He- 


rodotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that Ileaiddss, 
which in the Z. ph Language _ a Pidgeon, does 
S. 


likewiſe fignify a Witch, or Prophete But what is more 
extraordinary, is, another Tradition among the Poets, as if the 
very Oaks of the Foreſt of Dodona ſpoke, and deliver'd 


Or acles. 


This Fable is eaſily deduced from the former: The 


Pidgeons in the Oaks being ſuppoſed to 1 


, 'twas no 2 
Flight of a Poetical Fancy, to introduce the Trees themſelves 


ſpeaking, c. See Ali de Idolol. L. I. 7. p. 2). 
0 


The Fountain of 
The ancient Naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a 


it did 


ning Fountain, Do. *Tis alſo ſaid, to have extingu 


into the Water, muſt have that Effect. 


DODRANS, in Antiquity, a Divifion of the As. See 


As. 


Major & Minor. 


Doc-Draw, in the Foreſt-Law, a manifeſt Deprehenſion 


of an Offender againſt Veniſon in a Foreſt; when he is found 


drawing after a Deer by the Scent of a Hound, led in his 


Hand. 


There are four of theſe Offences noted by Aſanwood, viz. 


Stable-Stand, Dog-daraw, Back-bear, and Bloody hand. 


See STABLE-Stand, &c. : 
Doc-Days, Dies Caniculares, are certain Days, in which 


the Dog-Star riſes, and ſets with the Sun; the Weather be- 


ing exceſli ve hot, and ſultry. 


They begin about 'Z7uly 24th, and end about Auguſt 28th. 


See CANICULAR Lays. 
Bite of a Mad Dog. See HYDRO HORIA. 
DOGE, the chief Magiſtrate in the Republicks of Venice, 


and Genoa. 


The Word properly fignified Duke, being form'd from the 
Latin Dax; as Dog ate, and Dogado, from Ducatus, 


Dutchy. 


The Dog ate, or Office and Dignity of Doge, is eleQive : 


At Venice, the Doge is elected for Lite ; at Genoa, only for 


two Years: He is addreſs'd under the Title of Serenity, 
which among the Yenerians is ſuperior to that of High- 
ne's. See SERENITY. | 

The Doge is the Chief of the Council, and the Mouth 
of the Republic; he being always to anſwer for her. Yet 
the Venerians do not go into Mourning at his Death, 
as not being their Soveraign, but only their firſt Miniſter, 
In effect, the Doge of Venice is no more than the Fantom, 
or Shadow of the Majeſty of a Prince; all the Authority 
thereof being reſerv'd to the Republic. 
Name to the Senate: The Power is diffuſed throughout 
the whole Body, tho' the Anſwers be all made in the Name 
of the Doge. If he give any Anſwers on his own Bottom, 
they muſt be * cautiouſly expreſs d, and in general Terms, 
otherwiſe he is ſure to meet with a Reprimand. So that 
tis abſolutely neceſſary he be of an eaſy, pliable Diſpoſi- 
tion. 

Anciently, the Doges were Soveraigns; but Things are 
much alter d; and at preſent, all the Prerogati ves affected 
to the Quality of Doge, are theſe which follow. He gives 
Audience to Embafſadors ; but does not give em any Anſwer 
on his own Head, in Matters of any Importance: Only, he 
is allowed to anſwer as he judges good, to the Compliments 
they make to the Signory ; ſuch Anſwers being of no Con- 
ſequence, The Zoge, as being firſt Magiſtrate, is Head of 
all the Councils; and the Credentials which the Senate fur- 
niſhes its Miniſters in foreign Courts, are wrote in his Name; 
and yet he does not fign em, but a Secretary of State ſigns 
them, and ſeals em with the Arms of the Republic. The 
Embaſſadors direct their Diſpatches to the Doge; and yet 
he may not open em, but in Preſence of the Councellors, 
The Money is ſtruck in the Doge's Name, but not with his 
Stamp, or Arms. All the Magiſtrates riſe, and ſalute' the 
Liege, when he comes into Council; and the Doge riſes to 
none, but foreign Embaſſadors. 

The Doge nominates to all the Benefices in the Church 
of St. Mark; He is Protector of the Monaſtery 4elle Vir- 
gine; ard beftows certain petty Offices of Uſhers of the 
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dona, was in the * of Jupiter. 
roperty of re- 

kindling Torches, Sc. newly extinguiſh'd. This, no doubt, 
* means of the ſulphureous Fumes exhaling from 

it; as we {till find a Fountain in Dauphine, call d the =_ 

i 

lighted Torches ; which is no great Miracle, fince plunging 
them into a Place where the Sulphur was too denſe, 1. e. 


DOG, in Aſtronomy, a Name common to two Conſtella- 
tions, call'd the Great, and Little Dog; but among Aſtro- 
nomers, more uſually, Canis Major, & Minor. See Canis 


He only lends his 


Houſhold, call'd Commanders of the Palace, ti; gr 

not under the Juriſdiction of the Maſter of ch . Phil 

and his Children may have Staff-Officers, and NM — 
| in 


Livery, 

His Grandeur, at the ſame Time, is tempel ..: 
dance of 'Things, which render it burdenſon © wit Abu- 
po out of Yenice, without Leave of the Councellor, may nat 

e does go out, he is liable to receive Affronts, withouy, 

F ut 
d h ( | belongs to hy pike 
as being inveſted with the public Authority, to com 
and Brothers of the Doge, are exclude} — 


They ma a 
nefice from the Court of Rome; 1 Le ron es Be. 


7 


ty. 
DOGGER, a ſmall Shi , built after the D; | 
with a narrow Stern, and cn but one Mal a) 
in fiſhing on the Zoggers Bank, See Froaring V mh 
Dod MA, a Maxim, Axiom, 'Tenet, - ſettled Propoliti 
or Principle; particularly in Matters of Religion, and Philo 


op: IT 

hus we ſay, the Dagmata of Faith: Such a Dorn 
was condemn'd by ſuch a Council. The Degmara Fry 
Stoicks were moſt of em Paradoxes. Speculative 2 
ta, which do not = any reſtraint on Men, appear to them 
more eflential to Religion, than Virtues, whic reſtrain, and 
confine em; nay, they often 
allowable to maintain thoſe 
the Virtues. | | h 

DOGMATICAL, originally fignifies Inſtructive, Scientige, 
or ſomething relating to an Opinion, or Science, 

In common Uſe, a Dogmarical Philoſopher is ſuch a ons 
as aſſerts Le 3 in Oppoſition to a Scepric, who 
doubts of every Thing. _ ; 

And a Dogmaticat Phyſician, he, who, on the Principles 
of the School Philoſophy, rejects all Medicinal Virtues not 
reducible to manifeſt Qualities, See Docmarisr, 

DOGMATICI, DOGMATISTS, a Sect of ancient Phy- 


ogmata, at the Expence of 


| ficians, call'd alſo Logici, Logicians, from their uſing of the 


Rules of Logic in Subjects of their Profeſſion. See Mznr- 
CINE, 

They laid down Definitions, and Diviſions, reducing Dif- 
eaſes to certain Genera, thoſe Genera to Species, and fur- 
niſhing Remedies for 'em all; ſuppoſing Principles, draw- 
ing Conſequences, and applying thoſe Principles and Conſe 
quences to the particular Diſeaſes under Conſideration. ln 
which Senſe the Dogmatiſts ſtand contra-diſtinguiſh'd to 
Empericks, and Methodiſts. See EurERICI, &c, 

Grhers define Dogmatiſts to be thoſe who brought Phyſic 
into a Form, and Arrangement, like thoſe of other ſpeculz- 
tive Sciences ; defining, dividing, laying down Principles, and 
drawing Concluſions: And hence allo the Appelatica of 


Logict. 
They alſo applied themſelves to ſeek the Cauſes of Dil- 


. eaſes, the Nature ot Remedies, Ec. 


Erifiſtratus, a famous Dogmatiſt, went ſo far, that not 
contented to diſſect Dogs, and other brute Animals, he begg d 
condemn'd Criminals ot the Magiſtrates, open'd them while 
alive, and ſearch'd in their Entrails. See Pa vs1CIAN8. 


DOLE, in the Saxon Tongue, fignifies a Part, or Portion, 
moſt commonly, of a Meadow. The Word ſtill ſignifies a 
Share; a diſtributing, or dealing of Alms, or a liberal Gift 
made by a great Man to the People. 

Hence alſo Dole-Meadow, is a Meadow wherein ſeveral 
Perſons have Shares. 


DOLIMAN, a Kind of long Soutanne, wore by the Turks 
hanging down to the Feet, with narrow Sleeves, button d at 
the Wriſt. | 

The Turks, both Men and Women, wear Drawers nx! 
the Skin; over that a Shift, or Shirt; and over the Shirt 4 
TZolimau. In Summer it is Linnen, or Muſſelin; in Wins 
ter, Sattin, or Stuff, 

DOLLAR, or DALLER, a Silver Coin nearly of the Va- 
lue of the Piece of Eight, or French Crown. See Colx. 

Dollars are coin'd in divers Parts of Germany, and Ho 
land; and have their Diminutions, as Semi-Do/lars, Quan 
ter-Dollars, &c. Th 

They are not all of the ſame Fineneſs, nor Weight. e 
Dutch Dollars are the moſt frequent. In the Levant te) 
are call'd Mani, from the en of a Lion thereon. ; 

DOLPHIN, Deiphinus, in Aſtronomy. See DEPP 
NUS. mee” 
DOM, or DON, a Title of Honour, originally Spaniſh tho 
us'd occafionally in ſome other Countries. See T1TLE 1 

It is equivalent to Maſter, Sir, or Lora, Monſieur, Stu, 
Mynheer, &c. See Sis, Mons1zur, Cc. Gull 


rſuade themſelves, that it is 
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2 ret e Bourg. L. V. C. tt. aſſures us, 
Collut in bls 22 Spaniaras conferr'd the Title, was 
that the ne hen, upon their being routed, and driven out 
Jom Pech; ns. at the Beginning of the VIIIth Century, 
by the $i 2d again on the Pyrenians, and made him King. 
they alien, ne body is allow'd to aflume the Title of Bor 
of * 8 Badge or Token of Nobility, without the King's 
wil * 
Leave: . ikewiſe us'd in France among ſome Orders 

The Word 2 Charrreux, Benediftins, &c. The Re- 
of Reik, 45 Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom Baltha- 
verend In the Plural they write Doms, with an 5, in ſpeak- 
for, Fegerl RR PP. Doms Claude au Ruble, and Jacques 


they declined the Title Dominus out of Humi- 
e God alone; and aſſuming that of Dom- 
I) as expreiling Inferiority, quaſi minor Dominus. Indeed, 
rug oelation omnus tor Dominus 2 very ancient, 
we conſider the Surname of Julia, Wite of the Emperor 
e Severus, who is call d on Medals, JVLIA DOM- 


er JVLLA DOMINA. Es 

DOMAIN, the Inheritance, Eſtate, Habitation, or Poſſeſ- 
fion of any one. | . 

of how much Evil was Canſe, not thy Converſion, but 
thoſe rich Domains. Milton. | . 

Henage derives the Word from Domanium, wrote in the 
barbarous Latin for Dominium. 

DOM-ZBook. See Domes-Day. * | 8 

DOME, or DOOM, by the Saxons call'd Dom, ſigni ſies 
judgment, Sentence, Ordnance, or Decree. 

The Homagers Oath in the Black-Book of Hereford ends 
thus : So Help me God at his Holy Dome, ana by my 

he. 

Noe in Architecture, a ſpherical Roof ; or a Work of a 
gpherical Form rais'd over the Middle of a Building, as 
Gureb, Hall, Pavillion, Veſtible, Stair-Caſe, Sc. by Way 
of Crowning, or Acroter. See Roor, and CROwNINO. 

Tomes are the ſame with what the Tralians call Couppo- 
I; and we frequently Cupola's : The Latins, according to 


Vitruvius, T hott. See Curor A. | | | 
They are uſuall made round; tho' we have Inſtances of 
ſquare Ones; as thoſe of the Louvre: and others, that are 
Polygons, as that in the Jeſuites Church in the Rue St, Au. 
bine at Paris. They have uſually Columns rang'd around 
their Out-fides, both by Way of Ornament, and to ſupport 
the Vault. 
A Flat Don is that whoſe Sweep, or Contour, is leſs 
than a Hemiſphere, | 
The Word is form'd from the Latin Doma, which e 
the Ancients ſignified a Roof, or Open Porch; as is obſerv 
by Papias. Tis frequent in the corrupt Latin Authors, 
who borrowed it from the Greeks, among whom Trullus, 
or Tullum, is a common Name for any round Building, ſuch 
as the Palace of Conſtantinople, wherein was held the Coun- 
cil ; thence call'd ia Trullo. See TRuLLUs. 
Doux, in Chymiſtry, the arched Cover of a Reverberatory 
Furnace, See REVERBERATORY. | 
DOMES-Day, or DOOMS-Day-ZBook, denominated Li- 
ber Judiciarius, vel Cenſualis Angliæ, i.e. the Judicial Book, 
or Book of the Survey of Eng and, is a moſt ancient Record 
made in the Tĩme of William the Conqueror; upon a Survey, 
cr Inquiſition of the ſeveral Counties, Hundreds, Tichings, Sc. 
ls Name is form'd from Dom, Doom, Judgment, Sentence; 
and Day, which has the ſame Force: So that Dome - Day 
5 — more than a Reduplicative, ſounding, Zudgment 
uagment. + 
The Streſs, or Defign of the Book, is to be a Regiſter, 
by which Sentence may be given in the Tenures of Eſtates ; 
and from which that noted Queſtion, whether Lands be 
ancient Demeſne, or not, is {till decided. Its Contents are 
ſumm d up in the following Verſes. 
Raid 9 es que, quanta Tributa, 
Nomine quid enſus, que Vedtigalia, quantum 
Ruiſque teneretur feodati ſolvere Fure. 
vin ſunt Erempti, vel quos Angaria damnat, 
Jui ſunt vel Glebe Servi, vel Conditionis, 
uove Manumiſſus Patrono Fure ligatur. 
| This Book is till remaining in the Exchequer, fair and 
Ele; conſiſting of two Volumes, a Greater, and a Leſs 3 
— Greater comprehending all the Counties of Exglana, ex- 
I Northumberland, Cumberland, Meſtmorelaud, Dur- 
, 0 and Part of Lancaſbire; which were never ſurvey d; 
\ ; cept E Dev, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are compre- 
+ 1 in the Leſſer Volumn, which concludes with theſe 
eds: Anno Milleſimo Octogeſimo Sexro ab Incarna- 
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tione Domini, 
Deſcriptio non 
It is call'd Zis Fudicialis, by re 

t is call'd Ziber Fudicialis, by reaſon a | ac- 
curate Deſcription of the whole Ki dom is nf 3.9 
in; with the Value of the ſeveral "Ara: Ec. 

It was begun by five Juſtices, affign'd for the Purpoſe in 
each County, in the Year 1081. and finiſh'd in 1086. Camb- 
gen calls it, Guilielmi Librum Cenſualem, King William's 
Tax-Book. ' | As e 

Our Anceſtors had many Dome-Books, We are told b 
Tngulphus, that King Alfred made a like Regiſter, wi 
that of William the Conqueror. It was begun upon that 
Prince's dividing his Kingdom into Counties, Hundreds, Tia 
things, Ce. when an Inquiſition being taken of the ſeveral 
Diſtricts, it was „ pe into a Regiſter, call d Domboc, q. d. 
the Judgment-Book, and 1 86 1 in the Church of Win- 
cheſter; whence it is alſo call'd the Wincheſter Book, and 
Magua Rolla Winton. And 755 the Model of this Dom- 
55 1 is, that the Doom- Day of the Conqueror was 
orm'd. 

* King Alfred referr'd to the Time of King Erhel- 
red. 

And that of the Conqueror, to the Time of Eduard the 
Confefſor : The Entries being thus made, C. tenet Rev 
Guilielmus in Dominico, & valet, &c. ibi ducatæ, &C. 
T. R. E. valebat; ꝗ. d. It was worth ſo much Tempore 
Regis Eduardi, in the Time of King Eduard. 

here is a third Dom-Zoc, or Domes-Day-Book in 4“. 
differing from the other in Folio, rather in Form, than Mat- 
ter. It was made by order of the ſame Conqueror; and 
ſeems to be the more ancient of the two. 

A fourth Book there is in the Exchequer, call d Domes- Day; 
which, tho” a very large Volume, is only an Abridgment of the 
other two. It has Abundance of Pictures, and gilt Letters at the 
Beginning, which refer to the Time of Eduard the Confeſſor. 

DOMESTIC, a Term of ſomewhat more extent than that 
of Servant; The latter only agnifying ſuch as ſerve for 
Wages, as Footmen, Lacqueys, Porters, Ec, Whereas Do- 
meſtic 8 all who act under a Man, compoſe his 
Family, and live with him, or are ſuppoſed to live with him. 
Such are Secretaries, Chaplains, c. 

Sometimes, Domeſtic goes further, being applied to the 
Wife and Children. 

DomzsT1c, 2 Aculs tree, in Antiquity, was a 
particular Officer in the Court of the Emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople. a : 
"oo ER in his Gloſſary on T heophilax Simocatta, defines 
Domeſtic, in the general, to be any Perſon intruſted with 
the Management of Affairs of Importance; a Councellour ca- 
jus fidei graviores alicujus Terre, & Sollicitudinis com- 
mittuntur. | 

Others hold, that the Greeks call'd Domeſtici thoſe who 
at Rome were call'd Comites ; particularly, that they began 
to uſe the Name Domeſticus, when that of Count was be- 
come a Name of Dignity, and ceas'd to be the Name of 
an Officer in the Prince's Family. See Cour. 

Domeſtici, therefore, were ſuch as were in the Serviee of 
the Prince; and aſſiſted him in the Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
both thoſe of his Family, thoſe of Juſtice, and of the 
Church. 

The Grand e or Mega domeſticus, call'd alſo by 
Way of Eminence the Domeſticus, ſerved at the Emperor's 
Table, in Quality of what we Occidentals call Dapifer. 
Others ſay, he was rather what we call Majordomo. 

The Domeſticus Menſæ did the Office of Grand Seneſhal, 
or Steward. | | 

The Domeſticus Re: Domeſticæ ated as Maſter of the 
Houſhold. 8 

Domeſticus Scholarum, or Legionum, had the Command 
of the reſerved Forces, call'd S$chol# Palatine, whoſe Office 
was to execute the immediate Orders of the Empire. See 
SCHOLA, 

Domeſticus Murorum, had the Superintendance of all the 
Fortifications. 5 

Domeſiicus Regionum, that is, of the Eaſt and Weſt, had 
the Care of public Affairs, much like our Attorney or Sol- 
licitor General. 

Domeſticus Icanatorum, or of the Military Cohorts. 

There were divers other Officers of the Army, who bore 
the Name Domeſticus, which fignified no more than Com- 
mander, or Colonel. Thus, the Domeſtic of rhe Legion, 
call'd Optimates, was the Commander thereof. See LROION. 

Domeſticus Statorum. 

Domeſticus Chori, or Chantor, whereof there were two in 
the Church of Conſtantinople ; the one on the right Side of 


Her bos tres Comitatus, ſed etiam 


the Church, and the other on the left. They were alſo call'd 


Protopſalptes, ap x Dom: Macri diſtinguiſhes three 
Kinds of Domeſtici in the Church. Domeſtic of the Pa- 
rriarchal Clergy, The Domeſtic of the Imperial Clerey, 
that is, the Matter of the Empreſſes 8 And the Do- 
meſticus Deſpinicus, or of the Empreſs, There 


Order 


vigeſimo vero Regis Wilhelmi, eff ith 
Mr egis Wilbelmi, fata eft iſh 


was another 
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Order of. Domeſticks, inferior to any of thoſe abovemen- 
tion'd, ca!l'd Patriarchal Domeſtics. a 
Doms Ti was alſo a Body of Forces in the Roman 
Empire. Parcirollus takes em to have been the ſame with 
thoſe call'd Proreffores ; who had the chief Guard of the 
Emperor's Perſon, in a Degree above the Prerorians; and 
who under the Chriſtian * had the Privilege to bear 
the Grand Standard of the Croſs. Fe 
They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 before 82 8 
Time, who add 2000 more to the Number. ey were 
divided into ſeveral Companies, or Bands, which the Zarims 
call'd $c#0/a5, ſome whereof are ſaid to have been inſtituted 
by Gordian. Some of em werk Cavalry, and ſome Infantry. 
Their Commander was call'd Comes Domeſticorum. See 


Covunr. 


DOMIFYING, Domification, in Aſtrology, the dividing 
or diſtributing the Heavens into twelve Houſes; to erect a 


Theme, or Horoſcope; by means of fix great Circles, call'd 
Circles of Poſition. See Horoscoys, | 
There are divers Ways of Domifying, according to divers 
Authors. That of Regiomonranus, which is the moſt uſual, 
makes the Circles of Poſition paſs through the Interſections 
of the Meridian, and Horizon. Others make em paſs thro 
the Poles of the World, or the Equator ; and others through 
the Poles of the Zodiac. 7 | 
DOMINATION, in Theology, the 4th Order of Angels, 
or blefled Spirits, in the Hierarchy ; reckoning from the Se- 
raphim. See HitRARCny, and SERAPH. 
D pularly call'd 


OMINICAL Letrer, in Chronology, 
Sunday-Letter, one of the ſeven Letters of the Alphabet, 


AB CD E F G, us'd in Almanacks, Ephemerides, &c., 
to denote the Sundays throughout the Year. See Sunpar. 

The Dominical Letters were introduced into the Calen- 
dar by the Primitive Chriſtians, in lieu of the Nundinal 
Letters in the Roman Calendar. See LETTER. 

The Word is form'd from Dominica, or Dominicus Dies, 
Lord's-Day, Sunday. 

Theſe Letters, we have obſerved, are ſeven: And, that in 
a common Year, the ſame Letter ſhould mark all the Sun- 
days, will eaſily appear; In as much as all the Sundays are 
ſeven Days a-part ; and the ſame Letter only returns in every 
ſeventh Place. 

But in Biſſextile, or Leap-Lear, the Caſe is otherwiſe : 
For by means of the _— Day, either the Letters muſt 
be thruſt out of their Places, for the whole Year afterwards, 
ſo, e. gr. as that the Letter, which anſwers to the firſt of 
March, ſhall likewiſe anſwer to the ſecond, Cc. or elſe the 
Intercalary Day muſt be denoted by the ſame Letter as the 

receeding one. This latter Expedient has been judg'd the 
— and accordingly the Sundays after the intercalary Day 
have another Dominical Letter. 

Hence, 1. As the common Julian, and Gregorian Year 
conſiſts of 365 Days, 7. e. of 52 Weeks, and one Day. The 
Beginning of the Year, every common Year, goes backwards 
by one Day ; thus, e.gr. it this Year the Beginning, or firſt 
Day fall on a Sunday, the next Year it will tall on Rieder, 
the next on Friday, Sc. Conſequently, if A be the Dominical 
gore of the preſent Year, G will be that of the next 

car. | 

2. As the ian, and Gregorian Biſſextile, or Leap-Year, 
conſiſts of 366 Days, 1. e. 52 Weeks, and 2 Days, the Begin- 
ning of the next Lear after Biſſextile goes back 2 Days. 
Wherce, if in the Beginning of the Biſſextile Year, the Bo- 
„ N Letter were A, that of the following Year will 

F. 

3. Since in Leap-Years the Intercalary Day falls on the 24t 
of February, in Which Caſe the n 24th Days are 2 
noted by the ſame Letter; After the 24th Day of February 
the gre a gs at oes rug. one Place: Thus, if 
in the Beginning of the Year the Dominical Lett i 
will aſerwards Je G. | 5 

4. As every fourth Year is Biſſextile, or Leap-year, a 
the Number of Letters is ; The ſame Order of - Bora Lo 
Letters only returns in 28 Years; which, without the Inter- 
ruption of Biſſextiles, would return in 4 Years, See BISssEx- 
TILE. 

5. Hence the Invention of the Solar Cycle of 28 Years : 
on the 1 whereof the 8 Letters are 3 1 
red ſucceſſively to the ſame Days of the Month, or the ſame 
Order of the Letters returns. See Cycr,s of the Sun. 

To ud the Dowinicar, Letter of any given Tear. 

Scek the Cycle of the Sun for that Year ; as directed un- 
der CxcIE: And the Dominical Letter is found correſpond- 
ing thereto, Where there are two ; the propoſed Year is 
Bifſextile ; and the firſt obtains to the 24th of February; 
and — laſt _ the reſt 2 the Year. i 

By the Reformation of the Calendar under Po 
«the Order of the Dominical Letters was again nn 2 
the Gregorian Year : For the Year 1582, which at the Be- 
ginning had G for its Dominical Letter; by the Retrench- 
ment of 10 Nys after the 4th of October, came to have C 
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for its Dominical Letter; by which means u. +. | 
Letter of the ancient Julian Calendar 1. Dune 
that of the Gregorian: The Letter A in th ce befor 
ſwering to D in 25 3 8 dle forme u. 

DouiNfcAr, in Church-Hi The Counc; 
held in 578, decrees, that Women communion. of 4 
Dominical. Some Authors contend, that this 85 th thei 
was a linnen Cloth, wherein they receiv'd the $ mH 
not being allowed to receive em in the "aud a 
Others will have it a Kind of Veil, wherewith th Hand 
the Head, The moſt probable Account is, char coder 
Kind of linnen Cloth, or Handkerchief, where; t waz 

ceiv'd, and preſerv'd the Euchariſt in Times of Pole i 
to be taken on Occaſion, | CUtion, 
DOMINICANS, an Order of Religious, calbd 
Places Jacobins, and in others, Preadtitants, or * fome 
Fryars. See Jaconins, Pkavicants, &:, ng 
he Dominicans take their Name from their Found 
minic de Gnſman, a Spaniſh Gentleman, born in 1 vp 
Calarvega, in Old Caſtile. He was firſt Canon airy N, at 
Deacon of Oſna; and afterwards preach'd with 2 * 
Zeal, and Vehemence againſt the Albigenſes in 7; wks 
where he laid the firſt Foundation of his eg 1 

rov'd of in 1215, by Innocent III. and confirm'd * 

y a Bull of Honorius III. under the Rule of St. Hen,“ 

and the Title of Preaching Fryars. Valin, 

The firſt Convent was founded at T holonſe, by the Riſh 
„thereof, and Simon de Montfort. Two Years afterwards thet 
had another at Paris near the Biſhop's Houſe, and ſome t. W 

after, a third in the Rue St. Zacques, 
whence the Denomination of Facobins. 

St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the Habit of the Reoular 
Canons, that is, a black Soutanne, and Rochet; But this he 
quitted in 1219, for that which they now wear, which 10 
pretended, was ſhewn by the bleed Virgin herſelf to Re. 
naud at Orleans. 

This Order is diffuſed throughout the whole Earth, 1; 
has 45 Provinces under the General, who refides at Rows. 
and 12 particular Congregations, or Reforms, govern'd by 
Vicars General. 

They reckon three Popes of this Order, above 60 Cardi- 
nals, ſeveral Patriarchs, 150 Arch-Biſhops, and about 809 
Biſhops. Befide Maſters of the ſacred Palace, whoſe Office 
has been conſtantly diſcharg'd by a Religious of this Order, 
_ fince St, Dominic, who held it under Honorius Ill. in 
1218, 

The Dominicans are alſo Inquifitors in many Places. See 


ig ISI TION. - 
h 


e Dogma's of the Dominicans are uſually oppoſite to 


thoſe of the Franciſcaus. See FRANCISCAN. 

There are alſo Nuns, or Siſters of this Order, call'd in 
ſome Places, Preaching Siſters. Theſe are even more an- 
cient than the Fryars; St. Dominic having founded a 80 
ciety of Religious Maids, at Prouilles, ſome Years before 
the Inſtitution of his Order of Men, vis. in 1206. 

There is alſo a Third Order of Dominicans, both for 
Men and Women. See TuIRD Order. 

DOMINIUM, DOMINION, or DOMAINE, in ancient 
Cuſtoms, is a Rent due to the Lord, where the Property is 
not his. With reſpe& to Signory, he who pays Rent, has the 
Dominium utile of the Lands; and the 2 he pays it to 
the Dominium directum. N 

Directum Dominium is the Title alone of Dominiun; 
And Dominium utile, the Profit redounding from it. 

The Wife retains the Dominium directum of her Jointure, 
and the Dominium utile paſſes to her Husband. 

DOMINUS, in ancient Times, being preſix d to a Name, 


uſually denoted the Perſon to be either a Knight, or a Clergy: 


man. Tho? the Title was ſometimes given to a Gentleman not 
dubb'd ; eſpecially, if he were a Lord of a Manour. See 
Dom, SIR, and GENTLEMAN. 

DONATION, a public Act, or Contract, whereby a Man 
transfers to another, either the Propercy, or the Uſe of the 
Whole, or a Part of his Effects. 

A Donation to be valid, and compleat, ſuppoſes a Capi 
city both in the Donor, and the Donatory; and requirs 
Conſent, Acceptance, Regiſtring, and Delivery. | 

DONATIS TS, ancient Schifmaticks in Africa, denomr 
nated from their Leader, Donatus. : 

They had their Origin in the Year 311 ; when, in the room 
of Menſurius, who died the preceeding Year, on his Retum 
to Rome, Cecilian was eleted, whom the People refuſed to 
acknowledge, and to whom they oppoſed Majorinus, r 
accordingly, was ordain'd by Donatus, Biſhop of C4 a 
gris, They were condemn'd in a Council held at A 
two Years after their Separation, and afterwards in and 
at Arles, the Year following. 3 

The Errors of the Donarifts, beſide their Schiſm, „ 
1. That Baptiſm conferr'd out of the Church, that 8 cl. in 
their Sect, was null. 2. That there was no Church nw 
Africa: All the reſt of the Churches they held 3s nf 


or 4 3”. * J 


ſeems likewiſe to have given into the 
and fallen» 1 2 with whom he was cloſely allied; 
Doctrine * Iv. St. Epipba nius, Theoaorer, and ſome 
A00 wake Donatiſts of Arianiſm. But St. Auguſtin 
others, ant Boniface, affirms, that the Donatiſts, in 
185. £0 the Errors of their Leader. 
this Point, ke er the Empire of T heodofins the Great, 1 7 
J 34% br m among the Donariſts themſelves, by whic 
aroſe a mw ke into two Parties. For Parmenian, their 
oy dead. ſome elected Primian, and were call'd 
being dad others, Maximian, call'd Mavimianiſts. 
had likewiſe other Appellations, as Circum- 


ptr Montenſes, or Mountaineers, Campites, Rupi- 
cela | 


&c. : Po g 2 
tes, uncils, or Conciliabules; that of Cirta 
held 228 Carthage. Conſtantine decreed Exile, 
"Death, againſt the Donariſts. Conſtans, and Fo- 
made Laws for their Baniſhment : And T heodofins, 
vori orius condemn'd 'em to grievous Mulcts, 
od ON ATIVE, Donativum ; a Preſent made any Perſon, 
I'd alſo GRATUITY. : . . 
he Romans made large Donatives to their Soldiers, 
T Pia, Wife of the Emperor Severus, is call'd on certain 
Jul! "MATER. CASTRORVM, by reaſon of the Care 


* of the Soldiery, by Interpoſing for the Augmenta- 


ir Donati ves, &c. 
1 be was properly the Gift made the Forces in 


ny; as the Congiarius was that made the People. 
* in his Notes on Lampridius, in the Life of He- 
Jjugabalus, mentioning a Donative that Emperor gave of 
me pieces of Gold er Head, obſerves, that this was the 
ommon, and legitimate Rate of a Donative, Caſaubon in 
his Notes on the Life of Pertinax, by Capitolinus, obſerves, 
that Pertina made a Promiſe of three thouſand Denarii 
to each Soldier ; which amounted to upwards of 97 Pounds 
Sterling. See Coin. ! 3 

ſame Author writes, that the legal Donative was 
1 ; and that it was not cuſtomary to give leſs, 
eſpeciall to the Pretorian 1 that the Centurions 

double, and the Tribunes, Sc. more in Proportion. 

3 in the Cannon Law, a Benefice given, and 
collated to a Perſon, by the Founder, or Patron; without either 
Preſentation, Inſtitution, or Induction by the Ordinary. See 
BENEFICE. 

If Chappels founded by .Laymen, be not approv'd by the 
Docs 1 as tis call'd, ſpiritualized, they are not ac- 
counted proper Benefices, neither can they be conferr d by the 
Biſhop, = remain to the pious Diſpoſition of the Founders : 
$ that the Founders, and their Heirs, may give ſuch Chap- 
— without the Biſhop. Gregorius ae Bemneficits. See 

HAPPEL., | 

Grin obſerves, that the King might of ancient Time found 
a free Chappel, and exempt it from the Juriſdiction of the 
Dioceſan, bo may he by Letters Patents give Liberty to a 
common Perſon to found ſuch a Chappel, and make it Do- 
native Not- preſentable. And the C 1 or Beneficiary, 
ſhall be deprivable by the Founder, or his Heir, and not by 
the Biſhop. And this ſeems to be the Original of Donatives 
in England. 

All Biſhopricks in ancient Time were Donative by the 
King, | | 

Again, where a Biſhop has the Gift of a Benefice, it is 
Þ ry call'd a Donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to him- 
elf, 9 BERNETICE, PATRON, PRESENTATION, COLL A- 
710N, Go. 

DONJON. See DunGEoN. 

DoxJox, in Fortification, is generally taken for a large 
Tower, or Redoubt of a Fortreſs, where the Garriſon ma 
retreat in Caſe of Neceſſity, and capitulate with greater Ad- 
vantage. 

DONOR, in Law, he who gives Lands, or Tenements to 
mother in Tail: And Done, is he to whom the ſame are 
gren, See DoN AT ION, c. 

DOOR, in Architecture, an Aperture in a Wall, to give 
Entrance, and Exit in, and out of the Building, or an Apart- 
25 11 = Hovss, BvuiLDING, arr ron Me: 

t ought to be a Rule, that the Doors of a Houſe be as 
* in N a as moderate in Dimenſions, x * oſſible: 

m a Word, all Openings are Weakenings. 2. That the 
o not approach too near the Angles of the Walls; It being 
« moſt glaring Solleciſm to weaken that Part, which a 
rb. all the reſt: A Precept, well recorded, but ill prac- 
47 by the Italians themſelves, particularly at Venice. 
* 1 * DOT, if poſlible, — * 5 one another; 

od may be over void, and over full. 4. That, if 

1 wie they be 1 1 to each other, ſo as that one may 
- "om one End of the Houſe to another; which will not 
"ihe graceful, but alſo convenient; as it affords a Means 
{0g the Houſe in Summer, by letting in Air; and of 
uus out the Wind in Winter, which Way ſoever it fit. 
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Doors ; as it diſcharges em in great Meaſure of the ſuperin- 
cumbent Weight. «gp 8 goo 
The Proportions of Doors are adjuſted by thoſe of a Man: 
In larger Buildings they muſt always -be larger than in 
ſmaller ; but in none ſhould: they be leſs than 6 Foot high, 
to admit a Man of juſt Stature, erect; And as the Breath 
of a Man, with his Arms placed a-kimbo, is nearly ſub- 
duple his Height, the Width ſhould never be laſs than 3 Foot. 
— Architects give us theſe Dimenſions: In ſmall 
Buildings the Breadth of the Door 4 Foot, or 4 and a half; 
in middling Buildings, 5 or 6; in large Ones, 5 or 8: In 


Chambers of the firſt, 3 and a half, 34, or 4; of the ſecond, 


4, or 4 and a half; and' of the third, 5, or 6; in Churches, 7 


or 8; in Gates, 9, 10, or 12: hence their Height is eaſy 
determin'd ; except for the Gates of Cities, which ſhould 


be + of their Breadth. 


on! ; 
Nis an Obſervation of the excellent Palladio, that the 
Pr Door, or Entrance of a Houſe, muſt never be regu- 


ated by any certain Dimenſions, but by the Dignity of the 
Perſon that is to live in it: yet, to exceed rather in the 


more, than the leſs, is a Mark of Generofity; and may be 
excuſed with ſome noble Emblem, or nova 2" as that of 


the Conte 47 Bevilacqua over his large Gate at Verona, 
where had been committed a like Diſproportion, Pater Ja- 
nua, Cor magis. 

DORIC, in Grammar. The Doric Dialect is one of 
the five Dialects, or Manners of ſpeaking which obtain'd 
among the Greeks, See DIALECT, 

It was firſt us'd by the ZLacedemonians, and particularly 
thoſe of Argos; thence it paſs d into Epirus, Lybia, Si- 
cily, the Iſlands of Rhodes, and Crete. 

In this Dialect, Archimedes and T heocritus wrote, who 
were both of Syracuſe ; and likewiſe Pindar. Port Royal. 

In Striftneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric the 
Manner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their Re- 
ceſs near Parnaſſus, and Aſopus; and which afterwards 
came to obtain among the Lacedemonians, &c. 

Some even diftinguith between the Lacedemonian, and Do- 
ric ; but in Reality they were the ſame ; ſetting afide a 
few Particularities in the Language of the Zacedemonians ; 
as is ſhewn by Rulamdus in his excellent Treatiſe, 4e Lingua 
Greca, ejuſque Dialectis, L. V. 


Beſide the Authors already mention'd to have wrote in the 


Doric Dialect, we might add Architas of Tarentum, Pion, 
Callinus, Simoniaes, Bacchylides, Cypſelas, Aleman, and 
Sophron. 

Moſt of the Medals of the Greater Greece and Sicily ſa- 
vour of the fame Dialect in their Inſcriptions ; Witneſs, 
AMBRAKIQTAN, AILOAAQNIATAN, AXEBPONTAN, AXT= 
PITAN, HPAKAEQTAN, TPAXINIQN ®@EPMITAN, Kar- 


AONIATAN, KOTIIATAN, TATPOMENITAN, Cc. Which 
ſhews the Countries wherein the Doric Dialect was uſed. 

The general Rules of this Dialect are thus given by the 
Port Royaliſts. 

D'*Hata, d grand, d's de & d la fait le Dore. 

D' « fait nte. d, ©, & de ev fait Encore. 

Oſte ide | Infini : & pour le Singulier 

Se ſert au Feminin du Nombre Plurier, = | 

But they are much better explain'd in the IVth Book of 
Rulandus ; where he even notes the minuter Differences of 
the Dialects of Sicily, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Laceae- 
mon, Laconia, Macedonia, and Theſſaly. 

Dok rc, in Architecture, is the ſecond of the five Orders; 
being that between the Znſcar and ſonic. Sce ORDER. 


The Doric Order ſeems the moſt natural, and beſt propor- ; 


tioned of all the Orders ; all its Parts being founded on the 
natural Pofition of ſolid Bodies. Accordingly, the Doric is 
the firſt, and moſt ancient of the Orders of Architecture, 
and is what gave the firſt Idea of regular Building. Sce 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Art its firſt Invention it yas more fimple than at preſent ; 
and when in After-times they came to adorn, and enrich 
it more, the Appellation Doric was reſtrain'd to this ticher 
Manner, and the primitive fimple Manner they call'd by a 
new Name the Taſcan Order. See Tuscan. | 5 

The Tradition is, that Dorus, King of 4chaia, having 
firſt built a Temple of this Order at Argos, which he dedi- 
cated to uno, occafion'd it to be call'd Doric: Tho' others 
dei ve its Name, I know not how, from its being invented, 
or us © by the Dorians, 

Some time after its Invention they reduced it to the Pro- 
portions, Strength, and Beauty of the Body of a Man. Hence, 
as the Foot of a Men was judg'd the 6: Part of his Height, 
they made the Doric Column, including the Capital, 6 Dia- 
meters high, 2. e. fix times as high as thick. Afterwards they 
added another Diameter to the Height, and made it 7 Dia- 
meters ; with which Augmentation it might he ſaid to be 


nearer the Proportion of a Man: The human Foot, at leaſt - 
in our Days, not being a 6th, but nearly a 7th Part of the 
n not only Ornamental, but ſecure, to turn Arches over Body. See Cor uu. x 


X* The 


The Characters of the Doric Order, as now manag d, are, 
the Height of its Column, which is 8 Diameters; its Frize, 
which is enrich'd with Triglypis, Drops, and Metopes ; its 
Capital, which is without Volutes ; and its admitting of 
Cymatiums. See TRIOLVI n, CyYMATIOUM, &c. 
"The Ancients, we have already obſerv'd, had two Doric 
Orders: The firſt, which was the more Simple and Maſſi ve, 
they us'd chiefly in Temples; The ſecond, which was the more 
light and delicate, ſerv d in Portico's, and Theatres, 

Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble- 

ſome, and perplexing, on Account of the Triglyphs, and Me- 

topes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being us d except in the 
Pycnoſtyle, by . a Triglyph between each two Columns, 
or in the Aræoſtyle, by putting 3 Triglyphs between each two 
Columns. See ae 

The Moderns, on Account of its Solidity, uſe it in large 
ſtrong Buildings; as in the Gates of Cities, and Citadels, the 

Outſides of Churches, and other — Works, where Deli- 
cacy of Ornaments would be unſuitable. 

The moſt conſiderable ancient Monument of this Order, is 
the Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome, wherein the Capital, the 
Height of the Frize, and its Projecture, are much ſmaller than 
in the modern Architecture. 

Vignola adjuſts the Proportions of the Doric Order thus: 
The whole Height of the Order, without Pedeſtal, he divides 
into 20 Parts, or Models; one of which he allows the Baſe, 
14 to the Shaft, or Fuſt, one to the Capital, and 4 to the En- 
tablature. 

The particular Proportions, &c. of the ſeveral Parts, and 
Members, ſee under their reſpective Articles, EAT, CA- 
PITAL, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, BAsz, ARCHITRAVE, 
FR IZ ER, and Cornicn. 8 

Dok ic Cymarium. See CyMATIUM. 

Dor 1c, in Muſic. The Doric Mode is the firſt of the au- 
thentic Modes of the Ancients. 

Its Character is to be ſevere, temper'd with Gravity, and 
Joy And it is 1 for Occaſions of Religion, and War. 

t begins with D, Sol, Re. See Mops. 

Plato admires the Muſic of the Doric Mode; and judges 
it proper, to preſerve good Manners, as being Maſculine. 
And on this Account allows of it in his Common-wealth. 

The Ancients had likewiſe their Subdoric Mode, which 
was one of their Plagal Modes. Its Character was to be very 
grave, and ſolemn. It began with G U, a Diateſſaron lower 
than the Doric Mode. 

DORMAN T, is the Herald's Term for the Poſture of a 
Lyon born Heeping, in a Coat of Arms, 

DoxmanT-Zree, in Building, a Name the Workmen fre- 
quently give to a great Beam lying a-croſs the Houſe; uſually 

call'd a Summer. See SUMMER, | 

DormanT-7yles. See TyLE. 

DORMER, or DORMANT, in Architecture, is a Win- 
dow made in the Roof of an Houſe, or above the Entabla- 

ture; being rais'd upon the Rafters. The Latius call it 
Lucerna, whence the French Lucerne, and our Luthern. 

There are divers Kinds; Square, Round, Cc. See Lu- 
THERN. 7 

DORMITORY, a Gallery in Convents, or Religious 
Houſes, divided into ſeveral Cells, wherein the Religious 
lodge, or lye, Sc. See ConvenrT. 

"Tis deem'd a Crime in a Religious to lye out of the Dor- 
mitory. By Chap. XXII. of The Rule of St. Benedict, it 
appears, that the ancient Dor mitories were not divided in- 
to Cells, but were a Kind of large open Halls, fill'd with 
Beds, as in our Hoſpitals, See CELL. , | 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Dormitorium, of dor- 
mire, to ſleep. 

DORSAL Nerves. 

DORSALIS Tabes. 
81s. 

DORSI Tatiſimus, in Anatomy. 
Dorſi. 

. Dors Long iſimus, a Muſcle common to the Loins, and 
the Back: It riſes from the upper Part of the Os ſacrum, Ili- 
4m, and firſt Verrebre of the Loins, and in its Beginning is 
confounded, if not the ſame with the Sacro Lumbalis. It 
runs upwards along the whole Tract of the Back, and is 
connected to every tranſverſe Proceſs in its Way; ending 
ſometimes in the firſt Vertebra of the Back, and ſometimes 
in the firſt of the Neck. 

DORSIFEROUS, or DORSIPAROUS Plants, are thoſe 
of the Capillary Kind; which are without Stem, and bear their 
Seeds on the Backſide of their Leaves. See CArirLARY. 

DORSUM, in Anatomy, is the hind Part of the Thorax :; 
tho* commonly tranſlated, Back. : 

It includes the Loins. See Lois. 

Dorxsum Manns, and Penis, is the Outſide of the Hand, 
and Foot; Or that Part oppoſite to the Pal, and Sole. Sce 
| FALK, and 2 ; as alſo Hanp, and Foor. a 

oRsvM Naſi, is the Riage of the Noſe, which runs t 

whole Length of that Part. : See Nos. * 


See NERVES. | 
See ConsumP TION, and PuTHry- 


See LATISSIMUS 
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Chief of a Faction among the Samaritans ; 


In thoſe we call Roman Noſes, the Dorſum is , 
more prominent about the Middle, than in the; bipher, 10 
Part is call'd the Sina. See SPINA. W Which 

DOSE, in Pharmacy, &c. the Quantity of an 
to be taken at one Time: Or the Weight * Medicin 
the ſeveral Ingredients in a medicinal Com fl eaſun of 
MzD1CINE. . Potion, 6. 

A Secret in Phyſic is nothing, unleſs the 
Authors, and Diſpenſatories, — deſcribe che te be know, 
frequently the -+ 4 is different; which occaſions a mend 
rence in its Effe Sreat]) 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Peas . | 
the ſame Thing. . » Which Grice 

Dr. Cockburn has given us an Eſſay towar 1 
the Doſes of 2 Medicines, on Medal e = 
See 1 4 r , Ka cite 

DOSITHEANS, an ancient Sect among t ; 
See SAMARITAN. my Samaritan, 

Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius | 
vers other Greek and Latin Fat & of r 0 

But 
are not at all agreed, as to the Time en pt. 
St. Zerom in his Dialogue againſt the Zuciferians or, 
him before our Saviour; wherein he is followed b 9 t 
ſius, who in his Anſwer to Serrarins, places him Fu K 
Time of Senaccherib, King of ria. But Scaliger ie 
have him fince our Saviour's Time. And, in effect, Orig 
intimates him to have been contemporary with the Apolite, 
in obſerving, that he endeavour'd to perſuade the Samr. 
tans, that he was the Meſſiah toretold by Moſes. : 

He had many Followers; and his Seck was ſtill fubgg. 
ing at Alexandria in the Time of the Patriarch Eulogins; 
as appears from a Decree of that Patriarch, publiſh'q b. 
Photius. In that Decree Eulog ius accuſes Doſitheus of 15 
juriouſly treating the ancient Patriarchs, and Prophets; and 
attributing to himſelf the Spirit of Prophecy. He make; 
him cotemporary with Simon Mags; and accuſes him of 
2 the Pentateuch in divers Places, and of compo- 
ſing ſeveral Books, directly contrary to the Law of God. 

Arch-Biſhop Cher takes Doſitheus for the Author of al 
the Changes made in the Samaritan Pentateuch; which he 
proves by the Authority of Eulogius. But all we can juſtly 
gather from the Teitimony of Eulogius, is, that Doſithens 
corrupted the Samaritan Copies fince us'd in that Sec. 
But that Corruption did not paſs into all the Copies of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, now in Uſe among us, which vary 
but little from the ei Pentateuch. See PENTATEVck. 

And in this Senſe we are to underſtand that Paſſage in 
a Samaritan Chronicle, where it is ſaid, that Douſis, i.e, 
Doſitheus, altered ſeveral Things in the Law of Moſes. 

he Author of that Chronicle, who was a Samaritan by 
Religion, adds, that their High-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samari- 
tans, to ſeize Douſis, and his corrupted Copy of the Penta- 
teuch. Epiphanius takes him to have been a 7e by Birth, 
and to have abandon'd the Zewwiſo Party for that of the & 
maritans. 3 

He imagines him likewiſe to have been the Author of the 
Set of Sadducees; which is inconſiſtent with his being 
later than our Saviour. And yet the Jeſuit Serrarius agrees 
to make Doſitheus the Maſter of Sadoc, from whom the 
Saaducees are derived. See SADDUCEES. 

Tertullian, making mention of the ſame Doſirheus, ob- 

ſerves, that he was the firſt who dared to reject the Authority 
of the Prophets, by denying their Inſpiration. But he makes 
that a Crime peculiar to this Sectary, which, in Reality, !s 
common to the whole Se&t, who have never allowed any 
but the five Books of Moſes for divine. 
' DOUBLE Pea, in Law, is that wherein the Defendant 
alledges for himſelf two ſeveral Matters in Bar of the Ac 
tion; whereof, either is ſufficient to effect his Deſire, in debar- 
ring the Plaintiff, See PLE A. . 

This is not admitted in the Common Law: for which 
reaſon it is to be well obſerv'd, when a Plea is Aouble, 
when not; for if a Man alledge ſeveral Matters, one ve. 
thing dependant on another, the Plea is accounted Doubt; 
But if they be mutually depending on each other, then it 
is accounted but Single. . 

Doug Quarrel, Duplex Querela, a Complaint made 
by a Clerk, or other, to the Arch-Biſhop of the Probe 
againſt an inferior Ordinary, for delaying Juſtice in 8 
Eccleſiaſtical Cauſe; as to give Sentence, inſtitute 4 Cle 
preſented, or the like. a 1 

Its Denomination ſeems owing to this, that it is comme ] 
made both againſt the Judge, and him, at whoſe Suit Ju? 1 
is delay'd. 

DovsLE Ratio. 


© 


See NuPLE. 1 
DovsLz Veſſel, in Chymiſtry, is when the Neck o. - 
Bolt-Head, or Matraſs, is put, and well luted into the N 


of another. 1 
It is alſo call'd a Pelican. Sce PELLICAN, and 
TRASS, = 


\ 
1 


4 divers Kinds and Forms, us'd in the 
of thee „ AY 4 order to their being exalted, and 
Circolat! high as can be. See CIRcvLATION, Conota- 


22 al. to. % And 
TER. vidently equal to two; And even, 
2 Theſe 2 Latin po or the Engliſh Axillary, 
when oy. the ſame Sound, as if it were wrote with two 
Accillary, or a © and 5, Ac, ts, Acſitlary. Double 
oc, A015 dong with the , or 5, include one of the Mutes. 
5 have three ZZ 4: The Tatins only two 
oft of the modern Languages have the 


Deſcant, in Muſic. | DxzsCANT. 


FRAST 
eaſt. . 
— See C FEVER, 


TENAILLE. 
Time, in Muſic. Tims. 


. hn Hoyer, in the ſame Tran attions, giving an Ac- 
Sir Fobn 09 — Reflections on the 


P roduction of D 
relates, 


re well hatch'd, which grew together by the Fleſh 
2 Breaſt-Bone - but in all other Parts K diſtinct, 
The ſeem'd leſs than the ordinary Size, as wanting Bulk, 
gn Nh and Room for their Growth ; which latter, too, 
was apparently the Occaſion of their Coheſion. | 

For, having two diſtinct Cavities in their Bodies, and 
10 Hearts; they muſt have aroſe from two Cicatricula's; and 
conſequently, the E had two Yolks; which is no uncom- 
mon Accident. He has a dried Double Chicken, he aſſures 
us, that, tho' it has four Legs, four Wings, Sc. it has but one 
Cavity in the Body, one Heart, and one Head ; and conſe- 
quently, was produced from one Cicatricula, 

So, Paræus mentions a Double Infant, with only one 
Heart : In which Caſe, the Original, or Stamen of the In- 
{ant was one, and the Veſſels regular; only, the Nerves, and 
Arteries towards the Extremities dividing into more Branches 
than ordinary, produced 4oz/b/e Parts, 5 

The ſame is the Caſe in the Double Flowers of Plants, 
occafion'd by the Richneſs of the Soil. So it is in the Eggs 
vi Quadrupeds, &c. 

There are, therefore, two Reaſons of Duplicity in Em- 
brio's: 1. The Conjoyning, or Connexion of two ect 
Arimals; And, 2. An extraordinary Diviſion, and Rami- 
fcation of the Original Veſſels, Nerves, Arteries, c. 

DovsLEe-Fichee, in Heraldry. A Croſs is denominated 
Dinbie-Fichee, when the Extremities are pointed at each 
Angle ; that is, each Extremity has two Points : In Contra- 
diſtinction to Fichee, where the Extremity is ſharpen'd 
away to one Point. See CRoss. | 

Leigh calls it Double Pitchy, which ſeems to be a Miſ- 
take, Gibbon expreſſes it by an Oftagonal Croſs, the two 
Points whereof at cach Extremity are parted inwards by a 
ſmall Space of a Line. By which it is diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Crols of Malta; the two Points whereof proceed from a 
third Point; or acute Angle between 'em. 

DovsLEe Point, in the higher Geometry. When all the 
J ''2t Lines tending the ſame Way, with the infinite Leg of 
any Curve, do cut it in one only Point, (as happens in the Or- 
Unztes of the Carteſian, and in the Cubical Parabola, and 
in the right Lines which are parallel to the Abſciſſes of Hy- 
perboliſm-Hyperbola's, and Parabola's ; ) then you are to 
conceive, that thoſe right Lines paſs through two other 
Points of the Curve, placed (as I may ſay) at an infinite 
Diſtance, Which coincident Interſection, whether it be 
a a finite, or an infinite Diſtance, Sir 1/aac Newron calls 
the Double Point. See Cuk vx. 

DOUBLINGS, in Heraldry, are the Linings of Robes, or 

lartles of State; or of the Mantlings in Atchievements. 
dee MANTLE, and Fun. | | 

DovsLiNG, in a Military Senſe, is the putting two Ranks, 
it Files of Soldiers, into one. See RANR, and FILE. 

When the Word of Command is, Double your Ranks, 

en the ſecond, fourth, and fixth Ranks are to march up in- 
0 the firſt, third, and fifth; ſo that of fix Ranks they make 
A leaving double the Interval there was between 
ak becauſe then three Ranks ſtand together, and the 
— others come up to Jouble them; that is, the firſt, ſe- 

and third, are doubled by the fourth, fifth, and ſixth; 
or on the contrary. | 7 
n 1 your Files, directs each other to march to that next 
a the Right, or Left, according to the Word of Com- 
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ſeribam hoc Tempore, 


DOW 
mand; In which Caſe the fix Ranks are turned into twelve, 
the Men ſtanding twelve deep; the Diſtance between the Files 
being now double of what it was before. | 
DovsLiNnG g Cape, or Point, in Navigation, fignifies the 
coming up with it, paſſing by it, and leaving it behind the 


Ship. | | 

Portuguese pretend to be the firſt that ever Joubled 
the Cape of good Hope, under their Admiral Vaſquez de Ga- 
ma: But we have Accounts in Hiſtory, particularly in He- 
rodotus, of the Fg yptians, Carthagenians, &c. having done 
the ſame long betore them. 22 


DOUBLON, DUBLOON, a Saniſb Coin, being the 


Double of a Piſtole. See PisTor x. 

DOUBTING, the Act of Withholding a full Aſſent from 
any Propofition ; on Suſpicion, that we are not thoroughly 
appriz d of the Merits thereof; Or from our not being able 

remptorily to decide between the Reaſons for, and againſt 
it. See Fairn, LIBERTY, Ec. 

The Scepricks, and Pyrrhonians, doubt of every Thing: 
The Character of their Philoſophy is, not to allow any Thin 
for true ; but to withhold the Aden, and keep the Mind 
free, and in Suſpence. See Scxyricks. 

The Epicureans truſt their Senſes, and doubt of their 
Reaſon : 'Their leading Principle is, that our Senſes always 
tell Truth; That they are the firſt, and only Criterions of 
Truth; and that go ever ſo little from them, and that you 
come within the proper Province of Doubting. See Er I- 
CUREANS. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, of all Things bid us 
doubt our Senſes; They are perpetually inculcating the Deceit- 
fulneſs of our Senſes; and we are to 4oubt of every one of their 
Reports, till they have been examined, and confirm'd by 
Reaſon. See CAR TESIANS; as alſo TRUTRH, FALLACY, c. 

DovsBTING, in Rhetoric, a * wherein the Orator a 
pears ſome time fluctuating, and undetermined what to 
or ſay. M hat. ſpall T 40? Shall I apply to thoſe I once ne- 
glectea, or implore thoſe who now forſake me. 

Tacitus furniſhes us a famous Inſtance of Doubting, in 
thoſe Words of Tiberius, wrote to the Senate. Quid ſcri- 
bam, F. S. aut quomoao ſcribam, aut quid omnino non 
ii me Deeque pejus perdant, 
quam perire quotidie ſentio, ſi ſcio. 

DOUCINE, in Architecture, a Moulding, or Ornament 
on the higheſt Part of the Cornice, in Form of a Wave, half 
convex, and half concave. See Cornicus. 

The Doucine is the ſame with a Cymatium, or Gula. 
See CyMATIuM, and Gura Recta, _ Inverſa. 

DOVE-Tail, in Carpentry, the ſtrongeſt of the Kinds of 
Jointings, or Aſſemblages; wherein the Zenon, or Piece of 
Wood that enters the other, goes widening to the Extreme, 
and ſo cannot be drawn out again, by reaſon the Tip, or 
Extreme is bigger than the Hole. | 

It has its Denomination from the Reſemblance the Tenon 
bears to a Dove's Tail. 

The French call it Queue 4 Aronde, Swallow's Tail ; 
which Name the Erg/iſh themſelves retain in Fortification. 
See QukUE 4 Aronae. 

DOVETAILING, in Architecture, is a Way of faſtening 
Boards, or Timbers together, by letting one Piece into an- 
other indentedly, with a Dove-raz7 Joint, or with a Joint 
in the Form 1 a Dove Tail. 

DOWAGER, Dotriſſa, (g. 4. a Widow endowed, or that 
has a Jointure) a Title, or Addition applied to the Widows 
of Princes, Dukes, Earls, and Perſons of Honour only. Queen 
Dowager, See QUEEN. 

DOWER, or DOWRY, by the Zatins call'd Dos, is pro- 
perly the Money, or Fortune, which the Wife brings her Huſ- 

and in waa by. to have the Uſe of it, during her. Mar- 
riage, towards up 

It is otherwiſe call'd Maritagium, Marriage Goods. Sce 
MaRIiTAGIUM. 

Among the Germans it was anciently cuſtomary for the 
Husband, to bring a Dowry to his Wie Romanis non in 
Ju fuit Uxoribus Dotes retribuere; ideo Verbo genuino 
carent quo hoc dignoſcitur; & Rem ipſam in Germano- 
rum Moribus Mirarur Tacitus: Dotem, inquir, non 
Uxor Marito, fea Uxori Maritus affert. Spelman. 

At preſent, in Germany, the Women of Quality have but 
very moderate Fortunes. For Inſtance, the Princeſſes of the 
Electoral Houſe of Saxony, have only 30000 Crowns: Thoſe 
of other Branches of the ſame Family, 20000 Florins : Thoſe 
of Brunſwic, and Baden, only 1500 Florins; beſides a Sum 
for Cloaths, Toys, and Equipages. 

DowER, is alſo us'd in a Monaſtic Senſe, for a Sum of 


ore: But it is not ſo when they double rhe half Money given along with a Maid, upon entering her in ſome 


Religious Order, 

In France, the Dowry of Perſons entering a Monaſtery, 
to make Profeſſion of a Religious Life, is limited by Law. 
That, e. gr. given upon entering a 1 of Carmelites, 
Urſelines, and others, not regularly founded, but eſtabliſh'd 
fince the Year 1600, by Letters Patents, muſt not exceed the 


Sum 


porting the Charge thereof. See MARRIAOGR. 
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Sum of 8000 Livres, in Towns where Parliaments are held; 
nor 6000, in other Places, 3 f 
Down, by the Latins Dotarium, or Doarium, is allo a 
Portion of Lands, or Tenements, which the Wife enjoys for 
Term of Life, from her Husband, in Caſe ſhe ſurvives him; 
and which at her Death, deſcends to their Children. 
Among the Goths, the Dower was only the tenth Patt of 
the Husband's Eſtate: Among the LZombaras, a fourth; 
among the Romans, and Sicilians, a third: which is the 
Rate that fill obtains among us, and moſt other Nations. 
Our Law-Book diſtinguiſh five Kinds of Dower: viz. 
Dower per Legem communem : Dower per Conſuetudi- 
nem: ers ex Aſſenſu Pntris: Dower ad Oſtium Ec- 


cleſiæ: And Dower de la plus belle. 
Dowznr by the common Law, is a third Part of ſuch 


Lands, as the Husband was ſole ſeiz'd of in Fee, during the 
Marriage; which the Wife is to enjoy during her Life, and for 
which there lies a Vrit of Dower. 

DowEx by Cuſtom, gives the Wife, in ſome Places, half 
her Husband's Lands, ſo long as ſhe lives ſingle; as in Gavel- 
kind. And as Cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge 
Dower, and reftrain it to a fourth Parr. 

In Dower ex Aenſu Patris; and ad Oftium Eccleſiæ, the 
Wife may have ſo much Dower, as ſhall be aſſign'd, or 
agreed upon; but it ought not to exceed the third Part of 
the Husband's Lands. If this be done before Marriage, it is 
call'd a Jointure. — 

Dow 4e la plus belle. By this ſhe is endowed with 
the faireſt, and beſt Part of her Husband's Eſtate. 

DOWNS, an Elevation of Stone, or Sand, which the Sea 
3 and forms along its Banks; and which ſerves it as a 

arrier. 


The Word is form'd from the French De, or the Ger- 


man Druins. Charles de Viſch in his Compend. Chronolog. 


Exord. & Progreſſ. Abbat. Clariſſ. . Marie, de Dunis, 
ſays, Vallem reperit Arenarum Collibus (quos Incolæ Duy- 
nen vocant) undiygue ciuctam. | 

Dou Ns are particularly uſed for a famous Road for Ships, 
along the Eaſtern Coaſt of the County of Rent; from Dover, 
to the North Foreland. 

This Road has excellent Anchorage, and is well defended 
by the Caſtles of Sandwich, Deal, and Dover. 

Here it is, the Exgliſb Fleeis uſually meet. T he Fleet is 
yet in the Downs: Sail from the Downs. 

The Word is form'd from the French Dune, of the Cel- 
tic Dm, a Mountain, or Eminence. ; 

DOXOLOGY, a Church Term, applied by the Greek 
to the 14th Verſe of the ſecond Chapter of St. Lake, Glory 
be to God on High, &c. becauſe beginning with the Greek 
Word Ja, Glory. 

This they diſtinguiſh by the Name of Great Doxoloey : 
The Gloria Patri; Glory be to the Father, they call the 
Leſs Doxology, as beginning with the ſame Word IEA. 
Sec GLORIA Patrrt. 

Philoftorgins, L. III. N. 13. gives three Formula's of the 
Lefjer Doxology. The firit is, Gon be to the Father, and 
ro the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt. The ſecond, Glory be to 
the Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. And the third, 
Glory be to the Father, in the Son, and the Holy G Hoſt. 

Sozoinan, and Nicephorus, give a fourth, viz. Glory be to 
the Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghoſt. 

The firſt of theſe Doxologies, is that in common Uſe 
throughout the Weſtern Church. It was firſt inſtituted about 
the Year 3 50, by the Catholicks of Antioch, then call'd Eu- 
ſtarhians. | 

The three others were compoſed by the Arians : The ſe- 
cond was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxns, and which was 
2pprov'd by A The three were all made about 
the Year 341, in the Council of Antioch, when they firſt be- 
gan to diſagree among themſelves: ©Phi/oſtorgins aſures 
us, that F/avian, afterward Patriarch of Antioch, was 
the Author of the firſt, or Catholic Doxology ; but Sozoman, 
and 7 heodorer, ſay nothing of it; and Philoſtorgius, an 
"Log Author, ſcarce deſerves to be credited on his ſingle 

'ord, 

There were anciently very great Diſputes, and principall 
at Antioch, as to the beets bi 8 That Badu 86d 
among the Orthodox, vas the ſame as ſtill obtains; the reſt 
were affected by the Arias, and other Antitrinitarians: Tet, 
St. Baſil, in his Book, on the Holy Spirit, defends the ſe- 
cond as orthodox, and legitimate, Sec EvsTrATHIAN. 

Some Authors write Hymnology, as ſynonymous with 
Doxology: But there is a Difference; Hymnology is ap- 
plied to Pſalms, or the Recitation of Pſalms; and Doxolog y 
only to the little Verſe, Glony be to the Father, &c. repeated 
at the End of each Pſalm. See HymnorLoey. 

DOZEIN. Sec DECENNIER. 

DRACHM, DRACHMA, an ancient Silver Coin, uſed 
among the Greeks. Sec Coin. 
The Drachma is ſuppoſed by moſt Authors to have been 
the ſame among the Greeks, with Denarins, or Penny, among 
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DRA 


the Romans, which was equivalent to four en 
de 


DEN AR Ius. 


But this is no ſtrong Conviction, that the two Man. 
preciſely of the ſame Value: Thoſe Authors, in * en 
expreſsly of Coins, might eaſily render the one by 1h "ing 

4 there were no conſiderable Difference between; ) 
Scaliger, in his Difſertation, Je Re Nummaria, he 
ſame Thing; but from a Greek Paſſage of the Tande 


C. XXVI. Mandati, where the Drachms is ſaid to h. 95, 
poſed of fix Oboli, he concludes, that in the Ape of 2 


contain d ) Ounces; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopaty; 0 
8 maintains, that £ c, 
ſome Greek Authors ſpeak of the Ounce as only containin. 
7 Drachms ; they don't mean the Attic Drachm, bu c 
Roman Denarius, which the Greek Authors render by 


pet un. 

Gronovius agrees with Agricola, viz, that the 2 
was the 8th Part of an Qunce. The Opinion is Ar- 
Jiidore, L. XIV. C. 24. by Faunius, who ſays as much in l 
preſs Terms; and by Voluſius, who divides the Ounce into 
24 Scriptult, or Scruples, whereof the Drachm compre. 
hended three. 


Thus much ſuppoſed, and ſuppoſing likewiſe the anc; 
Roman Ounce equal to the modern one, and of Conſequence 


40 Grains leſs than ours, it follows, that the ancient R;;yy, 
Ounce weigh'd 536 of our Grains, and the Attic Orachmna 
67 Grains. Laſtly, ſuppoſing the Silver at Athens of the ſims 
Fineneſs with ours; and taking ours at the Price it now beatz 
the Artic Drachma will be found equivalent to about) Pence 
3 Farthings Sterling. See Money. 

The Grecian Way of accounting Sums of Money, was by 
Drachme : 10 of which were equal to 6 Shillings, 5 Pence 
z Penny; and 100 equal to a Mina. See Mina. 

DrAcnm, is alſo a Weight, us'd by our Phyſicians; con- 
taining juſt ſixty Grains; or 3 Scruples ; or the $th Part of 
an Ounce. See GRAIN, and Ounce. 

In Averdupois Weight, the Drach is an 8th Part of an 
Ounce, See WziGHrT. 

DRAcHMaA was likewiſe an ancient ei Money, having 
on one Side a Harp, and on the other a Bunch of Grapes, 

This Coin was a Half Shekel; and was fo call'd by the 
Jesus. Tis only the Greeks call'd it Apaypt. It was equal 


to 2 Attic Draching. See SHEKEL. 
DRACO, Dragon, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the 


Northern Hemiſphere. See CONSTELLATION, 
The Stars in the Conſtellation Oraco, according to Ptole- 


my, are 31; accarding to Tycho, 32; according to Bayer, 33; 
and according to Mr. Flamſteed, 49. 1 
The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Sc. whereof are 


as follows. 


Stars in the Conſtellation DR Aco. 


Names and Situations of 2 Longit. | Latitude.| S 

the Stars, Z „ North. | 

Sg Hg EW 

Laſt of the Tail. 2 5 59 05 57 13 24 4 
Another Subſeq. and Contiguous. 6 2910157 39 55 

| 12 33 1061 1010] 6 

Laſt but one of the Tail. 1151 5861 4340] 4 

That follows this. KN 11 35 1561 57455 


15 
Preceding the Antepenultimate. 
Antepenultimate of the Tail. 
Preceding in the laſt Bend. 
Subſequent in the ſame Bend. 12 2034742759 
Preced. of two follow. the laſt Bend. 9 53 3478 27 ©? 


Io 
North in the third Bend. Wo042 0481 06 11 
Laſt of thoſe following the laſt Bend. 2 49 _ 0 — 8 
Middle in the third Bend; double, 4 f 19 50 | g3 21 36 
In the Tongue. 


mw o 3119165 2150 
3 93 1166 21 43 


2 o 32 27 71 03 49 


& wo wo wa wa wn 


i 20 11 05 76 14 30 


15 | 
Subſequent in the third Bend. mW 28 35 53184 47 29] 3 
That over the Eye. T 7 21 37751835 5 

5 38 3378 10 355 
In the Mouth; double. 6 


: 5 42 5578 1007 55 
Preced. of two follow. the third Bend. M 20 24 33 | 86 52 5? 
20 


Subſequent in the ſame. 7 18 1186 5432 


71 19 06 14| 7411 06 
Preced. of the preced. H in the Belly. 9 10 29| 84 07 35 
Againſt the Jaw. 1 20 21 1380 19 1 1 
Bright one in the Crown of the Head. 23 35 3574582 


IP Names 


\ 


BRA 


enn of | © Longit: Latitude. = 
Nome! n f . North. 5 
the LACY EST ST S 


Il 29 25 24|84 29 305% 6 


2 21 19187 25 03 


he firſt Bend W 21 38 02179 47 27 
ug che Game Ben 25 31 25177 44 56 
od the firſt Ben 9 35 $7179 06 286 7 


I. 3 29 55181 35 55 


35, 8& 6 44 1776 57 50 
ſecond A in the Bell v 16 84 14 bs 211 

| con in the Belly. 04 14183 09 
preced. of the N d & 15 20 5277 13 18 
18 48 48077 44 31 


6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
& 10 55 5280 49 31] 6 
6 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 


om (the preced. Side. 


5 Y 13 10 55/82 51 © 
N. in the 0 againſt the 2d Bend of 3 443 
me Side. X 29 26 46 81 48 28 
South of the ſa X 4 1 48 of 155 
North of the ſecond A in the Belly. & 20 32 52|80 37 38| 5 
South of that Triangle. Y 27 11 22180 53 11] 6 
Konkfof thoſe following, in the W 28 34 2179 26 17/4 
Informis near Cepheus s- Arm; 4 2 07 35|77 29 co|5 6 
double. 1 27 34177 19 457 
South of thoſe following in the I) V 16 17 23178 07 15] 5 


DaAco Volans, with the Meteorologiſts, is a fat, Hetero- 
encous, Earthy Meteor, appearing long, and finous, ſome- 
Sing in the Shape of a flying Dragon. See METEOR. 

This Shape they will have to ariſe from the latter Part of 
the Matter of this Meteor, being fired with greater Impetuo- 
ty, than what comes firſt out of the Cloud; and they ſup- 
poſe the broken Parts of the Cloud, and the ſulphureous Mat- 
ter which adheres to them, forms the apparent Wings of this 
imaginary = off | 

DRACONARIUS,. in Antiquity, Dragon-bearer. 

Several Nations, as the Perſians, Parthians, Scy- 
this, &c. bore Dragons on their Standards; whence the 
Standards themſelves were call'd Dracones, Dragons. 'The 
Romans borrowed the Cuſtom from the Parthians ; or, as 


Caſaubon has it, from the Dace; or, as Colin, from the 


Aſyrians. 


Among the Romans, they were Figures of Dragons painted 
in red, on their Flags; as appears — Ammian Marcelli- 
aus: But among the Perſians, and Parthians, they were 
like the Rowan Eagles, Figures in full Relievo; So that 


the Romans were frequently deceiv'd, and took 'em for real 
Dragons. 


The Soldier, who bore the Dragon, or Standard, was call'd 
by the Romans Draconarius; and by the Greeks Apanora- 


6, and Agaxorreropopos, for the Emperors carried the 
Cuſtom with them to Conſtantinople. 

Pet. Diaconns Chron. Caſin. L. IV. C. z. obſerves, that 
the Bajuli, Cercoſtraarii, Staurophori, Aquiliferi, Leoniferi, 
and Draconarii, all march'd before King Henry when he 
went into Rome. 


DRACONTIC Month, the Space of Time wherein the 
Moon going from her aſcending Node, call'd Caput Draco- 


— returns to the ſame. See DRAGON's Head, and 
ONTH, 


DRACUNCULI, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe in Children, 
wherein they feel a vehement Itching ; ſuppoſed to ariſe 
om little Worms, call'd Dracumculi, generated from a viſ- 
cd Humour under the Skin, about the Back, Shoulders, and 
Arms, See Won ws. 

: Children ſeiz'd with the Dracunculi, become hectic, and 
Th receive any Nouriſhment at all, tho' they eat plenti- 

. The Diſeaſe, however, is not ſo peculiar to Children, but 

mat grown Perſons have been ſometimes affected with it. 


The E — - 
had 14 * is ſaid, to have died of it; having 


The Women in Poland cure their Children of the Dra- 
= after the following Manner: The Child is waſh'd, 
= bathed in hot Water, wherein a Quantity of crum'd Bread, 

a handful of Aſhes have been caſt, The Water being 

_y off, and the Bread gather'd into a Maſs; when the 
= to break it again the next Day, they find in it an ink. 
* vantity of fine Hairs, which ſome call Dog's Hairs, 
10 * ers, Worms; and 'tis thoſe Hairs, or Worms, are 

e ed to be the Cauſe of the Diſcaſe. 

— 3 bathing the Children, they rub their Shoul- 
— 8 Arms, with Flower ſteep'd in Vinegar, or Honey 
Fab. ich immediately ariſes on the Skin a great Number 
Worm = like Poppy-Seed ; ſuppoſed to be the Heads of 

8, Theſe they crape off as falk as they appear; other- 


1 2435 


fender Hair, as Degori calls em. I 


wiſe they withdraw beneath the Skin again. The Oveiar!: 
is re wif till ſuch Time as no more Tubercles 1 

The Dracunculi is a Diſeaſe little known in England. 
The Editors of the Leipſic Acts, ſpeaking of it, in the Tome 
for the Month of October 1682, call the Bodies, which put 
forth at the Pores after bathing, thick Hairs, Corpuſcula 
Pilorum craſſiorum inſtar denſa & ſjiſſa, and not fine 

hey add, that theſe 

little * ano are hence call'd Crinones; and by reaſon 
of their devouring the Food, which ſhould nouriſh the Chil- 
dren, Comedones. = 

Velchins, in a curious Diſſertation on the Subject, calls em 
Capillary Worms. Exe;citatio ae Vermibus Capillaribus 
Infantum. _ 

As to the Nature and Figure of theſe little Bodies, the 


| ſame Editors obſerve, that the Microſcope has put it = 
a- 


doubt, they are real living Animals, of an Aſh Colour, 
ving two long Horns, two large round Eyes, and a long Tail 
terminated with a Tuft of Hair; that 'tis difficult to draw 
them out whole, by ſcraping the Child's Body, in that be- 
ing very ſoft, the leaſt rubbing bruiſes em, and breaks em. 
See VERMEs, | 

DRAG, in Building. A Door is ſaid to drag, when in 
Opening and Shutting it hangs, or grates upon the Floor, 
See Door. | 

DRAGOMAN, a Term of general Uſe through the Eaft, 
for an Interpreter whoſe Office is to facilitate Commerce 
between the Orientals, and Occidentals. See InTERPRETER. 

The Word is form'd from the Arabic Tergeman, or Ter- 
giman, of the Verb Taragem, he has interpreted, From 
Dragoman, the Italians have form'd Dragomano, and, with 
a nearer Relation to its Arabic Etymology, Turcimanno z: 
whence our Trucheman, as well as Dragoman, and Drog- 
man. 

DRAGON, in Aſtronomy, Dragon's Head, and Tail, or 
Caput & Canada Draconis, are the Nodes of the Planets; or 
the two Points, wherein the Ecliptic is interſected by the Or- 
bits of the Planets; and particularly that of the Moon; making 
with it Angles of 5 Degrees. See PLANET, Ox BIT, and Nopx. 

One of theſe Points tends Northward ; the Moon begin- 
ning then to have Northern Latitude : and the other South- 
ward ; where ſhe commences South. See Moon. 

This her Deviation from the Ecliptic ſeems (according 
to the Fancy of ſome) to make a Figure like to that of a 
Dragon, whoſe Belly is, where ſhe has the greateſt Lati- 
tude ; the Interſections repreſenting the Head and Tail, from 
which Reſemblance the Denomination ariſes. 

But note, that theſe Points abide not always in one Place, 
but have a Motion of their own, in the Zodiac, and retro- 
gradewiſe almoſt 3 Minutes a Day; compleating their Circle 
in about 19 Years; ſo that the Moon can be but twice in the 
Ecliptic, during her Menſtrual Period, but at all other Times 
will have Latitude, as they call it, See LaTrTuDE. 

"Tis in theſe Points of Interſection that all Eclipſes happen. 
See EcLirss. | 

They are uſually denoted by the Characters N Dragon's 
Head, and Dragon's Tail. See Heap, and Tair. 

Dr acon's Blood, Sanguis Draconis, call'd alſo Lapa- 
thum rubrum, in Medicine. See BLoop. 

'The Ancients had a Notion, that the Dragon fighting 
with the Elephant, ſuck'd all its Blood through its Eyes and 
Ears; that the Elephant falling down x": | cruſh'd tne 
Dragon ; and that from their Blood, thus mix'd on the 
Ground, aroſe what they call'd Dragon's Blood, which 
they held in high Eſteem. 

This is the Account given by Solinus, Pliny, Tidore, 
and others after them ; but this Combat is a mere Fable, 
invented by the Merchants. 

Avicenna, and Serapion likewiſe give the Appellation 
Dragon's Blood to Cinnabar. See CINNABAR. 


But the genuine Dragons Blood is the Juice, or Reſin of 


a large Tree, call'd Draco, Dragon, growing in Africa, 
and America. The Reſin is of a dark red, and eatily diſ- 
ſolves when brought towards the Fire : if caſt into the Fire, 
it flames: But diflolves with much Difficulty in any Li- 
UOor, 

7 It is a good Aſtringent; and is us'd in Hemorrhag:s, 
and Dyſenteries, to faſten the Teeth, and ſtrengthen the 
Gums. . 

There is alſo a counterfeit Dragon's Blood, made of the 
Gum of the Cherry, or Almond-tree, diſſolved, and boil'd 
in a Tincture of Brazi Wood; but this is of no Uſe, ex- 
cept for outward Diſeaſcs of Horſes. = 

t derives its Name Dragon's Blood from the Redne's of 
its Colour, and gives its Name Dragon to the Tree that 
yields it. Some Botaniſts talk of the Figure of a Dragon, 
finely repreſented under the Rind of the Fruit of that Tree. 
But this is a mere Fiction, 

DRAGONNEE, in Heraldry. A Jyon Dragonue, is 
where the upper Half reſembles a Lyon; the other Halt go- 
ing off like the hind Part of a Dragon. 
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The ſame may be ſaid of any other Beaſt as well as the 
_ "EEE 

LDDRACOON, in War, a Kind of Soldier who marches 
on Horſe-back, but without Boots; and fights on Foot, tho 
ſometimes, too, on Horſe-back. See GuArDs. 

The Dragoons are uſually poſted in the Front of the Camp, 
and march firſt to the Charge, like a Kind of Znfans Perans. 

They are uſually reputed as belonging to the Infantry, and 
in that Quality have Colonels, and Serjeants; but they have 
Cornets, too, eke Cavalry. | 

Their Arms are a Sword, Fire-Lock, and Bagonet, When 
they march on Foot, their Officers bear the Pike, and the 
Serjeants the Halbert. | 

Menage derives the Word Dragoon from the Latin Dra- 
conarius: Which in Vegetius is us d to fignify Soldiers. But 
it is more probably derived from the German Tragen, or 
Draghen, which fignifies to carry; as being Infantry carried 
on Horſe-back, 

DRAMS, See CorDIALs. | 

DRAMA, in Poetry, a Piece compoſed for the Theatre; 
Or a Piece of Dramatic Poetry. See THEKATRR. 

A Drama, or as we popularly call it, a P/ay, is a Com- 

fition either in Proſe, or Verſe, confiſting, not in the fim- 
ple Recitation, but in the actual Repreſentation of an Action. 

Our Drama's, are Tragedies, Comedies, and Farces: For 
thoſe Groteſque Entertainments, lately introduced upon the 
Stage, ſcarce deſerve the Appellation. See TRAGEDV, Co- 
ME DV, FARCE, c. 

Some Criticks take the Book of Canticles for a Drama. 
See CANTICLES. | 
The Word is Greek, pd u, which literally fignifies Action; 
by reaſon, in Drama's, or Dramatic Poems, they act, or repre · 
ſent Actions, as if they really paſſed. / 


Some a” Authors would reſtrain Drama to ſerious 


Pieces; as Tragedies: But with reſpect to the Etymology, 
a Comedy is as much a Drama, as a Tragedy. 
DRAMATIC, in Poetry, is an Epithet given to Pieces 
wrote for the Stage. See STAGE, and DRAMA. 
For the Laws of Dramatic Poetry. See Unity, Action, 
CARACTER, FABLE, Cc. | 


DRAPERY, in Painting, and Scolgne, the Repreſenta- 


tion of the Garments, or Cloathing of human Figures. See 


FiGURE. 1 
In the general Senſe, Drapery includes not only the Gar- 


ments, but alſo the Tapiſtry, Linings, and moſt other Things 


that are not Carnations, nor Landiki See PainTING. 

The Art of Drapery conſiſts chiefly in three Points, vis. 
The Order of the Folds, or Plates : The different Quality 
of the Stuffs: And the Variety of their Colours. 

As to the Folds, they ſhould be ſo manag'd, that you 
may eaſily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtin- 
guiſh it from any Thing elſe. For Inſtance, that you ſee *tis 
an Arm that is under the Drapery, and not a Leg, &c. 
The Folds, again, muſt be large, as breaking, and dividing 
the Sight the leſs, There ſhould likewiſe be u Contreaſt be- 
tween em, otherwiſe the Drapery will be iff. 

The Quality of the Stuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſi- 


. der'd; tome making their Folds abrupt, and harſh, and 
eaſy. The Surface of ſome, again, 


others more ſoft, an 
has a Luſtre, others are dead: Some are fine, and tranſpa- 
rent, others firm, and ſolid, h 

The Variety of Colours, when well manag'd, makes the 


great Beauty of a Painting; all being not equally amicable, 


and friendly, with reſpect to each other; and ſome never to 
be placed near certain others. See CoLouRING. 

Mr. 4e Piles gives Abundance of good Obſervations, 
as to Drapery. heir firſt Effect, he obſerves, and that 
which the Painter ought to have principally in View, is, that 
they expreſs the Thing they are ſup ed to cover: 'They 
mult never be made to adhere, and {tick to the Parts of the 
Body: A great Lightneſs, and Motion of the Drapery, are 
only 1 for Figures in great Agitation, or eas to the 
Mind. The Nuditics of the Figures ſhould always be de- 
ſign'd, ere the Painter proceed to the Draperies. Paolo 
Veroneſe excell'd in Draperies. 

The Word is French, Drapperie, form'd from Drap, Cloth. 

DRASTIC, from dpd5 155, activus, briſk; a purgative 
Medicine that works with Speed, and Vigour; as Jalap, Scam- 
1092y, and the {tronger Catharticks. See PukGarive 

DRAUGHT, in Medicine. See Portion. 

Daavcnr, in Trade, is an Allowance made in the weigh- 
ing of Commodities; the ſame as Clough. See CLoucn, 

Dzavcnr, in Painting, Sc. See Dxs1on. 

DzrAavcnr, or, as 'tis pronounced, DR Ayr, in Architec-- 
ture, the Figure of an intended Building deſcribed on Paper ; 
wherein is laid down, by Scale, and Compaſs, ' the ſeveral 
Diviſions, and Partitions of the Apartments, Rooms, Doors, 
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DRE 


of the Form and Faſhion of each Front, wi 

Doors, Ornaments, Sc. in an Orchograpes the Wis, 

See IcunocrAryny, and Ox THOOR ATR... U 

Sometimes the ſeveral Fronts, Cc. are ta 

ſented in the ſame Draught, to ſhew the TY his 

whole Building, call'd a Scenqgraphy, or Perſpect," de 

SCENOGRAPHY. | de. g. 
DRAW. A Ship is ſaid to 2raw fo muck wi. 

cording to the Number of Feet ſhe finks — Wits v. 
Thus, if fifteen Foot from the Bottom of her 3% 

Water, or if ſhe finks into the Water fiſteen Foot Under 

dicularly, ſhe is ſaid to 4raw fifteen Foot Water , ay 

re, or 


as ſhe dr asus more, or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of mo 
Draught. | 
DR aw-back, in Commerce, a Rebate, or Di 
the Price of Commodities, purchaſed: on erat Cu 
See Rxnarr, and py re ng $8 tions, 
Dr aw-Bridge, a Bridge made after the 
Floor, to be drawn up, or let down, as — of a 
fore the Gate of a Town, or Caſtle, See BRIDOR. A be 
Drawing Medicines, or DRAwERs. See Ep 187 Ast 
and phone Re , ALY ens 
DRAwINe of Gola, or Silver, is the paſſing it 
Number of Holes in an Iron, each leſs rn . 
it into a Wiar. See WI AR drawing. 1 
DRAwIN of a Bill of Exchange, is the Writing, f 
ing, and giving it to the Perſon who has already ay 1% 


Value, or Content thereof, to receive it in another lace, 4 


Perſon ſhould never 4raw a Bill of Exchange, unlck he be 
well aſſured, it will be accepted, and pay d. See Bir: of 
Exchange. ISM | 
Da Awixe, in Painting, Cc. Sce DxsioNIN. 
DRAwinG, among Hunters, is when they beat the Buſhes 
after a Fox. | a | 
Drawing amiſs, is when the Hounds, or Beagles hit the 
Scent of their Chace contrary, ſo as to hit it up the Wind 
whereas they ſhould have done it down the Wind. x 
Drawing on the Slot, is when the Hounds touch the 
Scent, and draw on till they hit on the ſame Scent, 


- DRENCH, 2 a Phyſical Draught, or Po- 
tion given a Horſe, by Way of Purge. See Por rox. 

DRENCHES, or DRENGES, in our old Cuſtoms, 2 
Term about which the Lawyers and Antiquaries are a little 
divided. | . 8 

Drenges, ſays an ancient Manuſcript, were Tenentes in 
Capite. Spelman ſays, they were e Genere Vaſſallorum un 
Ignobilium, cum ſinguli qui in Domes-day nominantur ſu- 
gula poſſiderent Maneria. Such, as at the coming in of the 
Conqueror, being put out off their Eitates, were afterwards 
upon Complaint reſtored thereto ; for that, they, being be- 
fore Owners thereof, were neither in Auvilio, nor Concilio 
againſt him. / | | 

DRESSING of Meats, the preparing em for Food, by 
means of Culinary Fire. See I pn and Foop. 

The Defign of Dreſſing, is to looſen the Compages, or Tex- 
ture of the Fleſh, and diſpoſe it for Diſſolution, and Di- 
geſtion in the Stomach. Fleſh not being a proper Food 
without Dreſſing, is alledg'd as an Argument, that Man was 
not intended by Nature for a Carnivorous Animal, See 
CARN1VOROUS. 

The uſual Operations are Roaſting, Boiling, and Stering, 

In Roaſting, it is obferved, Meat will bear a much greater 
and longer Heat than either in Boiling, or Stewing; and in 
Boiling, greater, and longer than in Stewing. The reaſon 1s, 
that Rounding being perform'd in the open Air, as the Parts be- 
gin externally to warm, they extend, and dilate, and ſo gradu- 
ally let out Part of the rariſied included Air, by which means 
the internal Succuſſions, on which the Diſſolution depends 
are much weaken'd, and abated ; Boiling being perform'd in 
Water, the Preſſure is greater, and conſequently, the Succul- 
fions to lift up the Weight, are proportionably ſtrong ; by 
which means the Coction is haſten d: And even in this 
Way there are great Differences; for the greater the Weight 
of Water, the ſooner is the Bufineſs done. : 

In Stewing, tho' the Heat be infinit:ly ſhort of what ö 
employ'd in the other Ways, the Operation 'is much more 
quick, becauſe perform'd in a cloſe Veſſel, and full, by which 
means the Succuſſions are more often repeated, and mor 
ſtrongly reverberated. Hence the Force of Papir's Digefr; 
and hence an Hluſtration of the Operation of Digefi0 
See DiczsToR, and DictsTION. 

Boiling, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, draws more of the Rank, 
ſtrong Juices from Meat, and leaves it leſs nutritive, more Fr 
luted, lighter, and eaſier of Digeſtion : Roaſting, on tu: 
other hand, leaves it fuller of the ſtrong, nutritive Ju 


harder to digeſt; and needing more Dilution. Strong, 94 Fr 


Paſſages, Convenicncies, Cc. in their due Proportion, See and adult Animal Food, therefore, ſhould be Bi; an 
Bu1r.vinG, | | younger, and tenderer, roaſted. 
Lis uſual, and even exceedingly convenient, ere a Build, DRIE Exchange, Cambium Siccum, a ſoft Appellants 
ing is begun to be rais d, to have Draughrs of the Tchno- anciently us'd to diſguiſe Uſury under; intimatin ometaing 


| graphy, or Ground-plot of each Floor, or Story; As alſo to paſs on both Sides, whereas, in Truth, nothing P _ 


D 


„ei lu which reſpeRt it might be call d Dry, Sce 


= ſays Lud. Lopes, de Contract. & Negot. 
bc 2 2 Cambii, fea Appa- 
Cane 1 Inſtat Arboris Exſiccate, &c. | 
fentiam Rent. See RENT Sec. _ "RA 
Dai +he Foreſt, an exact View, or Examination of 
DRIFT of in the Foreſt, that it may be known, whether 
what Ca barg d, or not, and whoſe the Beaſts are; and 
Abt ey are commonable Beaſts, or not. See Fok Est, 
whet 


Coube Ship, is a Sail usd under Water; it is 

paryr-Sail, Epead, upon che des in 4 Storm, having 
ver d Alen 1 to it as other Sails have; its Uſe being to 
Sheets Wenne Head right upon the Sea. 


hip i - 5 wp if s 

keep the . ſeful, to hinder a Ship's driving with a Cur- 
K gr that View generally us'd by Fiſher-men, 
rent, | 


3 North-Sea. 

eſpecial 1 * of our ordinary Food, in a liquid Form, 
DRI 0 J;Jute, and moiſten the dry Meat. See Foop. 

— ks, in different Countries, are different. Thoſe, 

ordinaril M 
| ATER, 
The ee Warn, ty aer, Punch, Brandy, Tea, 

&c. whic x | 

Str * Aal. Bi k brew'd in England, in one Year, Cham- 
Lyn s, amounts to very near 2 Millions of Bar- 

ſmall. - See Excisx. 

eyne obſerves, was without all Diſpute the 

«ive original Beverage, as it is the only ſimple Fluid 


ere are but three more in Nature, org 52 
r dilu- 


rim 
ſor th 


f 
Pp end for common Uſe. They were formerly kept, 


-<2g an . by Phyſicians, as they do Diaſcor- 
e 


Pox, Oc. to dry up the Juices, and ſcorch and ſhrivel the 
Solids. Thoſe, whoſe Appetite, and Digeſtion is good, and 


lid, or uſeful Purpoſes of Life. Two Ounces of Fleſh Meat 
well digeſted, beget a greater Stock of more durable, and 


All ſtrong Liquors are as hard to digeſt, a 
much Labour of 

ſelf, Water is the only univerſal Diſſolvent, or Menſtruum, 

ard the moſt certain Diluter of all Bodies proper for Food, 

There are a great many ſpirituous Liquors, which not only 

will not diſſolve, but will harden, and make more indigeſtible, 

eſpecially the Salts of Bodies, wherein their active Qualities, 
that is, thoſe which can do moſt harm to human Conſtitutions, 
confilt, And we have known Perſons of tender Conſtitutions, 

who could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon drinking Wine, who, 
by drinking at Meals common Water, heated, have recover'd 
their Appetites, and Digeſtion, have thriven, and grown 
plump. "Tis true, ſtrong Liquors by their Heat and Stimu- 
lation on the Organs of Concoction, by increaſing the Velocity 
of the Motion of the Fluids, and thereby quickening the other 
Arimal Functions, will carry off the Load that lies upon the 
Stomach, with more preſent Chearfulneſs. But then, beſide 
the future Damages of ſuch a Quantity of Wine to the Sto- 
mach, and the Fluids by its Heat, and Inflammation, the 
Food is hurried into the Habit unconcocted, and lays a 
Foundation for a Fever, fit of the Colic, or ſome Chronical 
Diſeaſe, Eſſay on Health, &c. p. 47, 48, Oc. 

DRIP, in Architecture. See LARMIER. | 

Da1vs, are alſo us'd in Building for a Kind of Steps, on 
flat Roofs, to walk upon. This Way of Building is much 
din cs : Where the Roof is not made quite flat, but 
a little raiſed in the Middle; with Drips, or Steps, lying a 
ittle inclining to the Horizon. See Roor. 

DRIVE, in the Sea-Language. A Ship is ſaid to 4rive 
"en an Anchor being let fall, it will not Fold her faſt, but 
7 he ſails away with the Tide, or Wind. See An- 
iy beſt Way to prevent this, is to veer out more Cable; 
a0 e more Cable ſhe has, the ſurer, and ſafer ſhe rides; or 
vr let fall more Anchors. 

. 7.” %hen a Ship is a Hull, or a Trye, we ſay, ſhe drives 
OG or in with the Shore, according to the Way 


n 


DROIT, us, in our Law-Books, fignifies Riebr. or Fan 
whereof our Lawyers make fix Kinds vid. 1. 745 D 
ranai, Right of Recovering: 2. J Eutraudi, Right of 
Entring : 3. Jus Habendi, Right of Having: 4. Jus Re- 
tinendi, Right of Retaining : 5. us Percipienai, Right 
of Receiving. 6. Fus Poſſidendi, Right of Polledling, - See 
Law, and RicnT; as alſo Rerum. FS xd 
. DROPAX, in Pharmacy, an external Medicine, in Form 
of a Plaſter, us d to take off the Hairs from any Part. 

The Dropaæ is of two Kinds, Simple, and Compoumd. 

The Simple is made of an. Ounce of dry Pitch, and two 
Drachms of Oil. = 

The Compound is made with Pitch, Wax, Colophony, 
common Bitumen, Sulphur viuum, Pepper, Euphorbium, 
88 and Caſtor, There are alſo other Ways of ma- 

ing it. | | | 

It was anciently much in Uſe to warm the Parts, to draw 
the Blood and Spirits to them, and to cure Atrophies. It 
was applied hot on the Part affected, after firſt ſhaving it: 
and was pull d off again ere quite cold, then heated a- freſh 
and applied again; and the Operation thus repeated, till the 
Part were render'd very red. | 
The Word is form'd from the Greek Jpereir, ro Fuck, to 
tear. | 

DROPPING, or Dripping, is a Term us'd among Fal- 
coners, when a Hawk mutes directly downwards in ſeveral 
Drops, not yerking her Dung ſtraight forwards, 

DROPS, in Meteorology, See RAT. 

The Spherical Form, into which the Drops of Fluids con- 
form themſelves, is a Phænomenon that has a little per- 
plex'd the Philoſophers. 

The Solution commonly given, was, that the equable, uni- 
form Preſſure of the ambient, or incumbent Atmoſphere clo- 
ſed 'em into this Form : But this Account will no longer 
paſs, now that we find the Phænomenon holds in Yacuo 
as well as in Air. 4 

The Newtonian Philoſophers, therefore, aſcribe it to their 
Attraction, which being greater between the ſeveral Particles 
of the Fluids, than between them, and thoſe of the Medium, 
they are, as it were concentrated, and brought as near each 
other, and into as little Compaſs, as may be: which cannot 
be, without their being ſpherical. 

Thus, Sir aac Newton : Guttæ enim Corporis cujuſ- 
gue fluvei, ut figuram globoſam inaucere conentur, facit 
mutua partium ſuarum Attractio; Bodem modo quo Ter- 
ra Mariaque in Rotunditatem undique conglobantur, 
Partium ſuarum Attraftione mutua, que eſt Gravitas. 
Opt. p. 338. See ATTRACTION. 

DRors, in Medicine, a liquid Medicine, whoſe Doſe is eſti- 
mated by a certain Number of Drops. 

A little Lowneſs of Spirits, ſays Dr. Cheyne, ſpeaking of 
the ſofter Sex under Fits of the Vapours, Cc. requires Drops, 
which paſs readily down under the Notion of 9 : Drops 
beget Drams, and Drams beget more Drams, till they come 
to be without Weight, and without Meaſure. Higher, and 
more ſevere Fits, Bes by theſe, bring forth farther Neceſſity 
upon Neceſſity of Drops, Drams, and Gills, till at laſt, Qc. 

Nay on Health. ; 

Engliſh DRors, or Volatile Engliſh DRors, or Guttæ An- 
glicane, is a Liquor drawn by Fire from a great Number 
of Ingredients, and found a powerful Remedy againſt Coa- 
oulations of the Blood, Obſtructions, Apoplexies, malignant 
Fevers, Small-pox, c. 

Its Inventor was Dr. Goddard, a Phyſician of London. 
King Charles II. had much ado to purchaſe the Secret of 
him, tho” he offer'd him 5000 Pounds for the ſame. How- 
ever, he prevail'd at length ; but the Phyſician look'd on it 
as a Favour done the Prince, to impart it to him on ſuch 
Terms. | | 

Hence it is, that the Remedy took the Name of Guttæ 
Anglicane. See GuTTx Anglicanæ. 

Droys, Gutte, in Architecture, an Ornament in the Do- 
ric Entablature, repreſenting Drops, or little Bells, imme- 
diately under the Triglyphs. Sce TRIOLEY TI. 

DROPS I, Hyarops, in Medicine, a Diſea'e occaſion'd by 
a preter-natural Collection of Serum, or Water, in ſome 
Part of the Body ; Or a too great Proportion thereof in the 
Blood, See DIsEAsR .. | 

The Word is derived from the Greek ddp, Water, and 
dee, Facies, Face. | 

The Dropſy acquires different Names from the different 
Parts it afflicts, or the different Parts the Waters are collected 
in. That of the Abdomen, or lower Belly, call'd fimply, and 
abſolutely Dropſy, is particularly denominated Afcites: 
That of the whole Habit'of the Body, Anaſarca, or Leuco- 


phlegmatia: That of the Head, Hydrocephalus: That 


of the Scrotum, Hydrocele. See Ascirks, ANASARCHA, Sc. 
There is alſo a Species of this Diſeaſe cauſed, inſtead of 
Water, by a Colleckion of Wind, call'd 7ympanites, and by 


ppocrates, the Dry Dropſy. See TxurANITxEsę. 
Hippoc 2 Y Lropſy There 
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There are alſo Dropſies of rbe Breaſt, Pericardium, Ute- 
us, Ovaries, &c. bo | | 
The Cauſes of Dropſies, in general, are whatever may ob- 
iiru& the ſerous Part of the Blood; ſo as to inake it ſtagnate 
in the Veſſels ; Or bruſt the Veſſels themſelves, ſo as to let 
the Blood out among the Membranes 5 Or weaken, and re- 
lax the Tone of the Veſſels ; Or thin the Blood, and make 
it watery ; or leſſen Perſpiration. 5 ao 
Theſe Cauſes are various, viz: ſometimes acute Diſeaſes, 
ſchirrous Tumors of any of the more noble Viſcera, exceſſive 
Evacuations, particularly Hæmorrhages, hard Drinking, &c. 
The Aſcites, or Water-Dropſy of the Abdomen, is the 
| moſt uſual Caſe, and what we particularly call the Droply t 
Its Symptoms are Tumors, firſt of the Feet, and Legs, antl af- 
terwards of the Abdomen, which keep continually growing ; 
and if the Belly be ſtruck, or ſhook, there is heard a Quaſhing 
of Water. Add to this three other Attendants, vis. a Dyſþ- 
nen; intenſe Thirſt ; and ſparing Urine: with which may 
be number'd Heavineſs, Liſtleſeſs, Coſtiveneſs, a light Fever, 
and an Emaciation of the Body. | | 
The Curative Indications are two, vis. The Evacuation of 
the Water; and the Strengthening of the Blood, and Viſcera. 
The firſt is effected by ſtrong Purgatives, particularly Hla- 
terium, and Crocus Metallorum. For ſuch as are too weak 
to bear Purgatives, Dr. Sydenbam recommends Emeticks, 
whereof the bet are thoſe made of Lixivial Salts, Ermul- 
ler prefers Diureticks to either Kind. Along with the Eva- 
cuants are to be uſed Stomachicks, eſpecially Abſpnthinm, 
Marrhubium, Kc, 

Where other means fail for Evacuating the Water, Re- 
courſe is had to the Paracenteſis, or Operation of Tapping. 
See PARACENTE£SIS. 

 Mayerne recommends Mercurins dulcis, and Nitre, and 
Ants Eggs, for the promoting of Urine, and draining the Tu- 
mour. As for the Viſcera, they are reſtored by Chalybeats, 
ard Strengtheners. | 5 

Baglivi notes, that in a Dropſy ariſing from a morbid 
Liver, there is always a vehement I? Cough : which is 
never obſerved in the other Species. Tycho Brabe obſerves, 
that Hydropic Perſons uſually die about full Moon. JW ain- 
zeright extols an Infuſion of Green Tea in Rheniſh Wine; 
as alſo Briony Juice, as excellent in this Diſeaſe. 


DROWNING, the Act of Suffocating, or being ſuffocated 
by Water. See SUFFOCATION, 

People not accuſtom'd to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, be- 
gin to 4707 in about half a Minute's Time. See Drvins. 

Drowning was anciently a Kind of Puniſhment : In the 
Time of Zonis XI. of France, the Chronicles aſſure us, that 
they frequently 4row7'd their Criminals, inſtead of hanging 
them. Chron. Scand. See PUNISHMENT. 

Natural Hiſtorians, and Phyſicians, furniſh us with divers 
well atteſted Inſtances of ſurprizing Recoveries of Perſons 
arown'd: Which, if maturely confider'd, might perhaps 
let : little Light into the dark Notion of Life and 
Death. 

Pechlin, de Aer. & Aim. def. C. 10. gives us the Hiſtory 
of a Gardener of Tronniugholin, then living, ag'd 65 Years, 
who 18 Years before ſlipt under the Ice to the Depth of 18 
Ells, where he flocd at the Bottom, upright, as it were, for 
16 Hours; when, being drawn out with a Crook ſtruck in- 
to his Head, and wrapp'd up in Clothes, from the common 
Perſuaſion of thoſe People, that he would recover; he was 
afterwards ſtroak'd, rubb'd with linnen Swaths, and Air 
blown up his Noftrils for ſeveral Hours; till the Blood be- 
gan to move. Laſtly, plying him with Antapoplectic, and 
Genial Liquors, he was reſtored to Life. In 2 of this 
Accident, the Queen Mother ſettled a yearly Stipend upon 
him, Ec. | 

Tilaſius Keeper of the King's Library, gives us the Hiſtory 
of a Woman he himſelf knew, who was under the Water 3 
whole Days, yet brought to Lite again after the ſame Manner 
as the Tronnmeham Gardener : and was ſtill alive. 

Lailly, Burmannus aſſures us, that being in the Village 
Boneſs, of the Pariſh of Pithou, he aſſiſted at the Funeral 
Sermon of one Laur. Jona, an old Man of ſeventy ; where 
the Preacher related, that when a Youth of 17, he had been 
buried ) Weeks under Water, and at length drawn forth, and 
brought again to Life. Pechlin. ubi ſup. 

DRUG, in Commerce, a general Name for all Spices, and 
other Commodities, brought from diſtant Countries, and uſed 
in the Buſineſs of Medicine, Dying, and the Mechanic Arts. 

The Drrgs us'd in Medicine, are very numerous, and make 
the greateſt Part of the Commerce of our Druggiſts. Some 
of em grow in England, France, &c. But the greateſt Part 
are brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt nates. 

A Liſt of em would be endleſs. Some of the Principal 
are, Aloes, Ambergris, Amber, Aſſa fatiaa, Antimony, 
ZBalſams, Bezoar, Boraæ, Benjoin, Camphor, Cantharides, 
Cardamum, Caſſia, Caſtoreum, Colloquintis, Civet, Coral, 
Cubebs, Coffee, Cocao, Gums Anime Armoniac Atraganth, 
Eleini Gallauum Gutta Labdanum Opoponax Sagape- 
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DRU _ 


num Sandarac Lncea, Falah,, Manna, 15... 

Muſe, Opium, Pearls, 7 ry, He Ile ie Vr, 
ga, Zedoary, Rhubarb, Sarſaparilla, Stora, Gly 
Draconis, Senna, Sperma Ceti, Spica N, % Sari; 
mnony, Sal Ammoniac, Siulblimate, * an. 


Tamari 
pentine, Turbith, Tutia, Tartar Vitriu, 2 , Tur. 
ral Hiſtory, Sc. whereof, ſee under their reſpeA;, EV 
The Drugs uſed by Dyers, are of two Kinds 2 Adele. 
which give the Dye, or Colour; And Nor- Colony a 
only difpoſe the Stuffs to take the Colours the . Which 
render the Colours more ſhining, N 
Of the firſt Kind, are, Paſtels, 
Cochineel, Madder, Turmeric, &c. 
Arſe me, Rea. 


Sal 


Oth Inten. 
Ut tres, 


Copperoſe, &c. An Account of each 
ſee wes 5b a theſe dr 45 

DRUGGET), in Commerce, a Sort of cheap Stuff 
thin, and narrow, uſually all Wool, and ſometimes hairy. 
and half Thread: Sometimes croſs'd ; but uſually vi. 
Croſſi - any without 

roſſing. 5 

Tho#. croſs d, are wove on a Loom with two Treaqi.. 
after the ſame Manner as Linnen, Camelot, C. 

Mr. 1 invented a Ho oy Gold, and Silver Drig 

ets; the W bei art old - and Silver-t 8 
e ad an 

DRUIDS, the Prieits, or Miniſters of Religion, among th 
ancient Celtæ, or Gauls, Britains, and Germans. * 

Some Authors derive the Word Druid, and Dyns, from 
the Hebrew EYWNT Deruſſim, Druſſim, or Driſin, which 
they tranſlate, Contempla tors. f 

The Druids were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſſid 0:4. 

3 8 rder 
among the Gauls, and Britains: They were choſe out of 
the beſt Families ; and the Honours of their Birth, Joyn'd 
with thoſe of their Function, procured 'em the higheſt Vere. 
ration among the People. They were verſed in Aſtrology 
Geometry, Natural Philoſophy, Politicks, and Geograph i 
and had the Adminiſtration of all ſacred Things; were 0 
Interpreters of Religion, and the Judges of all Affairs indif. 
ferently. Whoever refuſed Obedience to them, was declared 
impious, and accurſed. | 

We know but little as to their peculiar Doctrines; only 
that they believed the Immortality of the Soul, and the A- 
tempſychoſis. 

They were divided into ſeveral Claſſes, or Branches; bis. 
the Vacerri, Bardi, Eubages, Semothii, or Semnot lei, and 
Saronidæ. 

The Vacerri are held to have heen the Prieſts; the Ner- 
di the Poets; the Eubages, the Augurs ; and the Saronides 
the Civil Judges, and Inſtructors of Youth. As to the Kno. 
thei, who are {aid to have been immediately devoted to the 
Service of Religion, *tis probable, they were the ſame with 
the Vacerri. See BARDI, c. 

Strabo, however, L. IV. p. 197. and Picard after him, in 
his Cel topædia, do not comprehend all theſe different Orders 
under the Denomination of Druids, as Species under their 
Genus, or Parts under the Whole ; but make 'em quite dit 
ferent Conditions, cr Orders. 

Strabo, again, only diſtinguiſhes three Kinds; Bardi, 
Vates, and Druids. The Bardi were the Poets; the Vat, 
ode, (apparently the ſame with the Vacerri) were tit 
Sacrificers, and Naturaliſts; and the Druids, befide the 
Study of Nature, applied themſelves likewiſe to Morality. 
See VATES., - | 

Diogenes Laertins aſſures us in his Prologue, that the 
Druids were the ſame among the ancient Hritaius, with 
the Sophi, or Philoſophers among the Greeks, the Mg! 
among the Perſians, the Gymnoſophiſis among the Jud n, 
and the Chaldeans among the Afſyrians. See Mac, Cru. 
NOSOPH1ST, c. 

The Druids had one Chief, or Arch- Druid in every N 
tion, who acted as High- prieſt, or Ponriſer Maximus. He 
had abſolute Authority over all the reſt; and commanded, 
decreed, puniſh'd, Cc. at Pleaſure, At his Death he ua“ 
ſucceeded by the moſt confiderable 2 the Survivors; 
and if there were ſeveral Pretenders, the Matrer was end 
by an Election, or pur to the Decifion of Arms. 

The Druid, we have obſerv'd, were in the higheſt Phew 
They preſided at Sacrifices, and other Ceremonies, and 14 : 
the Direction of every Thing relating to Religion. | 
Britiſh, and Gauliſh Youth flock'd to 'em in Crouds, 8 ” 
inſtructed by em. The Children of the Nobleſſe, 2 
tells us, they retired withal into Caves, or the moſt 0 : a 
late Parts of Foreſts; and kept em there, ſometimes of 2 
Years, under their Diſcipline. 

Befide the Immortality, and Metempſychoſis, 
ſtructed in the Motion of the Heavens, and the 


E. 


DRU 


the Star — Mag", © power and Wiſdom of the Gods, &c. 
Nature „ Memory and Actions of great Men in 


- + they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
bar (eſs, which hn off by Heart. In their common 
made their P. they are ſaid to have — em 24000 

had the Miſtetoe in ſingular Veneration. 
remony wherewith they gather'd it every 
Pliny fe xv. C. 44. They placed a World of Confidence in 
Year. L. Fogs gather d after a peculiar Manner, and under a 
Serpent; Gtion of the Moon, deſcribed by Pliny; and 
e effectual Means for the gaining of Law-Suits, 
ring the good Graces of Princes. And hence, the 
and 7 36 concludes, it is, that the Caduceus, or Rod en- 
ſam 9 with two Serpents interwove, has been aſſum'd as 
Suetonits, x his Life of iv ay oi 
crificed Men; and Mercury is {aid to be the 

ſures - they 46 theſe inhuman Sacrifices £4 Diod. Siculus 
Gone Torves, it was only upon extraordinary Occaſions 
'v made ſuch Victims; as to conſult what Meaſures to 
= to learn what ſhould befal em, &c. by the Fall of the 
ws the tearing of his Members, and the manner of his 
1 ſhing out. gat, condemn'd the Cuſtom : Ti- 


my r d, and aboliſh'd it. See Ceſar 


I. V. and Mela L. III. C. 2. 

We learn from Ceſar, that they were the Judges, and Ar- 

ters of all Differences and Diſputes, both public and pri- 
— took Cognizance of Murders, Succeſſions, Boundaries, 
= Limits; and decreed Rewards, and Puniſhments. Such 
Jiſobey'd their Decifions, they excommunicated, which 
* their principal Puniſhment : the Criminal being hereby 
cluded fem all public Aſſemblies, and avoided by all the 
World ; no body daring to ſpeak to them, for fear of being 
— obſerves, they had ſometimes Intereſt and Authority 
enough to op Armies, upon the Point of Engaging; and 
accommodate their Differences. th 

They held an ANIL every Year at a certain Seaſon 
about the Middle of. the Country, and there in a Place con- 
ſecrated for the Purpoſe, kept their Aſſizes, and terminated 
the Differences of the People, who flock'd thither from all 
9 who had ſeen of the Druids in Britain, was of 
Opinion, the had come thence into Gaul: But the more 
able among the Moderns, generally take this for a Miſtake, 
and believe the very contrary. In effect, it appears pretty pro- 
bable, that the ancient Brzr0ns were originally Gauls; that 
the Celtæ, or Belge, Ganuliſh Nations, were the firſt that en- 
ter our Iſland, and peopled it. And that the Druids went 
along with em. 

Picard Cel topæ d. L. II. p. 58, believes the Druids to have 
been thus call'd from Druis, or Dryuis, their Leader, the 
4th, or 5th King of the Gauls, and Father of Saron, or Nau- 
mes, Pliny, Salmaſius, Vigenere, &c. derive the Name 
from Apys, Oak; on Account of their inhabiting, or atleaſt 


Wy rave and teaching in Foreſts ; or perhaps, by reaſon, 
as Pliny ſays, they never ſacrificed but under the Oak. But 
tis hard to imagine, how the Druids ſhould come to ſpeak 
Greek, Menage derives the Word from the old Britiſh 
Drns, Demon, Magician. Horel from the Saxon Dry, Ma- 
gician; or rather the old Britiſh Dru, Oak; whence he 
takes pus to be deri ved. Gorop. Becanus L. I. takes Druis 


to be an old Celtic, and German Word, form'd from Trowis, 
or Truais, a Doctor of the Truth, and the Faith. This 
Etymology Voſſius acquieſces in. 

Hornius, in his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, T. II. C. 12. believes 
all the Learning and Philoſophy of Me Druids to have been 
derived from the Aſſyrian Mes; who are ftill call'd in Ger- 
mary, Trutten, or Truttner: And that, as Magus has loſt 
ts ancient Signification, which was honourable, and now ſigni- 
fies a Magician, or Sorcerer; Druid, which had the ſame Senſe, 
has likewiſe degenerated, and now fignifies no other, than a 
Perſon who has Commerce with the Devil, or is addicted to 
Magic. And accordingly, in Tons, where there anciently 
were Druids, ſuch People are call'd Druis. Gale, Dicken- 
ſon, and others, contend, that the Druids borrowed all their 
Philoſophy, as well as Religion, from the eus. | 


7 RUIDE, There were alſo Women, call'd Druids, or 
N among the Gauls, &c. The Authors of the Hiſtoria 
Siſta, particularly Lampridius, and Yopiſcus, make men- 
8 _ . | 
Druide, ſays Lampridins, p. 135. told Alexander Se- 
* ſomethin RN 5 ſhould be unhappy. 
ful 18 in the Life of Aurelian, relates, that having con- 
— the Gauliſh Druids, whether or no the Empire thould 
X in in his Family; they gave him for Anſwer, that no 
ne ſhould be more glorious in the Empire, than that of 


Ge Deſcendants of Claudius. On which the Hiſtorian takes 
on to 


Fa] 


:eude of the World, and the Earth, the 


by 


 Laftly, the ſaine Yopiſeuis, in his Life of NumibPignuc 1G: 
lates, that a Druide had foretold Diocleſiar, he ſhould be 


Emperor, when he ſhould have kill'd Aer, which ſignifies | 


a Boar, and which was the Name of a Pr fe 
, whos bb MEG wide bib owe Head: 
Salmaſius, in his Notes on Lampridius, is a little in 
—— be 0 ee 1 er. he gives into the moſt 
„and pla inion, that they were either the Wi 
or the Children of hy Driias. : a ere 
DRUM, 8 a Military, Mufical Inſtrument, of 
Uſe er y among the Foot, ſerving to call the Soldiers 
together, to direct their March, Attack, Retreat, Cc. 
he Body of the Drum is made of a very thin Oak bent 
into a Cylinder, and cover'd at each End with Parchment, 
which is ftrain'd, or braced more or leſs, according to the 


Height, or Depth of the Sound 2 by Strings; and 
0 


ſtruck with Sticks. The Height of the Drum is equal to 
its Breadth, which does not exceed two Foot and a half, b 
reaſon, no Skins can be had to cover bigger. There are alſo 
Drums, whoſe Body is of Braſs. EEE 

Daun, or D&umMER, is alſo a Soldier deſtined to beat 
the Drum. 

In each Company of Infantry there is at leaſt one Drum, 
and a Drum-Major in every Regiment. 

There are divers Beats of the Drum: As the March; 
Double March, Aſſembly, Charge, Retreat, Alarm, Cha- 
made, &c. 

Dzvum, in Anatomy, or Ear-Davm, a Cavity in the Inner 
Ear, thus call'd from the Reſemblance it bears to the Figure 
of a War- Drum. See EAR. 

Its outer Extreme is cover'd with a Membrane, by Anato- 
miſts more uſually call'd 7ympanum, or more properly, 
Membrana Tympani. See 'T'ymrAanum, 

The Office of the Membrana Tympani, or Drum of the 
Ear, has been greatly controverted among Anatomiſts. 
The Account beſt warranted, is, that being a Me4inm for the 
Conveyance of the Sound to the Auditory Nerve, by its dif- 
ferent Degrees of Tenſion, it ſerves to modify the Sound, and 
propagate it to the Nerve well proportioned, and commenſu- 
rate thereto. 

The ingenious Dr. Holder has improved on this Theory. 
He conceives, that the Action of the Muſcl:, whereby the 
Drum is ſtretch'd, and relax d, does ordinarily, and con- 
ſtantly draw it to a moderate Tenſion; but when we have 
Occation to liſten, and give a particular Attention to any 
Sound, the Action of that Muſcle is then more intenſe, and 
the Drum is drawn to a more than ordinary Tenſion, to fa- 
cilitate the Paſſage of the Sound. See ArTENTITION. 

Upon theſe Conſiderations, that Author having a young 


Gentleman, who was born deaf, put into his Hands; and per- 


ceiving the great Defect to lye in the Want of a due Tention 
of the 1 he adviſed his Mother to conſult with Phy- 
ficians, whether by ſome aſtringent Fumes, or otherwiſe, it 
might not be reſtored to a due Tenſion. 

In the mean Time he thought of a temporary Way, by the 
Impulſe of any vehement Sound; as of a Drum beaten 
near him: Which Sound, during its Continuance, muſt 
needs give the Tympanum a Tenſion, by driving and ſwell- 
ing it outwards, as a freſh Gale of Wind fills the Sails of a 
Ship. And the Experiment ſucceeded according to Expecta- 


tion. For ſo long as he beat a Drum faſt, and loud by him, 


he could hear thoſe that ſtood by him call him gently by his 
Name. But when the Drum ceaſed, he could no longer 
hear the ſame Perſons calling him very loudly. Sce DEAx- 


NESS. . 
DRun, in Architecture. See TAuBOUR. 


DRUNGUS, a Body, or Company of Forces, thus call'd, 
under the Roman Empire. 

The Name Drungus, as ee from Vegetius, I. III. 
C. 16. was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even hoſtile 
Troops; but under the Eaſtern * it came in Uſe for 
the Troops of the Empire it ſelf. On which Occaſion, the 
Word Apoy ſ yes was form'd. 

It amounts pretty nearly to what we call a Regiment, or 
Brigade. Leunclavius obſerves, that the Drungus was not 
leſs than 1000 Men, nor more than 4000. 

The ſame Leunclavius obſerves, that Apzſyos among the 
modern Greeks ſignifies a Staff, or Road, the Badge of a Dig- 
nity, or Office, as Ag/a among the Zurks ; and thinks, that 
the Name may be form'd from the Latin /runcys. But it 
appears from Vegetius, that Drungus is a Barbarous, not a 
Latin Word, 

Spelman takes it for Saxon, becauſe at this Day, Trong, 
or 7 hrong, in Engliſh ſignifies a Multitude. Salinaſius de- 
rives it from Puyyos, Beak; on Account of the Battallion's 
being diſpoſed beak-wiſe, or terminating in a Point, 


DRUNKENN ESS, phyſically confider'd, conſiſts in a 
rzter-natural Compreſſion of the Brain, and a Diſcompo- 


obſerve, that Conſtantius, the Father of Con- Ture of its Fibres; occaſion'd by the Fumes, or ſpirituous 


Jantine, was a Claudius. 


Parts of Liquors. Tis accounted for thus: An immoderate 
2 * Quan- 
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Quantity of Wine taken into the Stomach, is there heated, 
and undergoes a Kind of Efferveſcence; which 94 21 
the more readily, as the Liquor abounds the more in Sul- 
hur. By this Action it becomes attenuated, and rarified ; 
Bo that the groſſer Parts being left behind, its finer Parts 
are fitted to penetrate, and ſhoot through the Veins to the 
Brain; or are convey'd through the Veins: to the Heart, 
whence, after a further Heat, and Rarefaction, they are ſent 
through the caroted Arteries, &c.- to the Brain, Hence ne- 
ceflarily ariſes a Repletion of the Meninges of the Brain; 
and a Compreſſion of the Fibres of the Brain it ſelf, from 
the freſh Stock of rarefied Sulphur, continually exploded into 
them: Hence alſo an Obſtruction of the Pores, or Paſſages of the 
Brain; a frequent, and diſorderly Pulſation of the Fibres, 
and the other Symptoms of this Diſeaſe, | 
Hence it is, that all Liquors will not give Drunken- 
eſs ; but only ſuch as by their Sulphur, or Spirit, are 
diſpoſed for an Efferveſcence in the Stomach, and Heart, 
to diffuſe their ſubtle attenuated Parts plentifully to the 
Brain, See BRAIN, NER VR, MuscuLAR Motion, DELi- 


RIUM, Oc. 


"Tis a 2 Miſtake, that the only Remedy for Glut- 
r 


tony, is Drunkenneſs ; or that the Cure of a Surfeit of 
Meat, is a Surfeit of Wine: 'Than which nothing can be 
more contrary to Nature. Cheyne. See DRINK. 

The ancient Lacedemonians uſed to make their Slaves 
frequently Drum, to give their Children an Averſion, and 
Horror for the ſame. The In4ians hold Drunkenneſs a Spe- 
cies of Madneſs ; and in their Language, the-ſame Term 
Ramjan, that ſignifies a Drunkara, ſignifies alſo a Phrenetic. 

DRY Meaſure. See MEAsvre. 

DRYADES, in the Heathen Theology, the Nymphs of the 
Woods ; a Sort of imaginary Deities, which the Ancients 
| believed to inhabit the Woods, and Groves; and to hide 

themſelves under the Bark of the Oak, call'd by the Greeks 

aus. See GoDDEss, 

The Dryades differ'd from the Hamadryades, in that 
theſe latter were attach'd to ſome particular 'Tree, with 
which they were born, and with which they died ; where- 
as the Dryades were the Goddeſſes of the Trees, and 
Woods in general, and liv'd at large in the Middle there- 
of. For tho' Apus properly fignifies an Oak; it was alſo 
uſed in the general for Tree. 

We likewiſe find mention made in divers Authors of a 
Kind of Propheteſſes, or Witches, among the Gauls, call'd 
Dryades, or Druides. See DrvuiDEs. 

DUCAL Coroner. See Cokox Rr. 

Dvucar. The Letters Patents granted by the Senate of 
Venice are call'd Ducals: So are the Letters wrote in 
the Name of the Senate, to foreign Princes. See Dock. 

A Courier was diſpatch'd with a Duca/ to the Emperor, 
returning him Thanks for renewing. the Treaty of Alliance 
(in 1716) againſt the Turk, with the Republic of Ve- 
nice. 

The Name Ducal is derived hence, that at the Beginning 
of ſuch Patents the Name of the Duke, or Doge, is wrote 
in Capitals, thus: N. . Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, 
&c. See Duke. | 

The Date of Ducals is uſually in Latin; but the Body 
Tralian. 

DUCAT, a foreign Coin, either of Gold, or Silver, truck 
in the Dominions of a Duke ; being about the ſame Value 
with a Piece of Eight, or a French Crown, or 4 Shillings 
and 6 Pence Sterling, when of Silver: and twice as much, 
when of Gold. See Coin. 

The Origin of Ducats is referr'd to one Longinus, Go- 
vernour of Italy; who revolting againſt the Emperor Fuſtir: 
the Younger, made himſelf Duke of Ravenna, and call'd 
himſelf Erarcha, i. e. without Lord, or Ruler. And to 
ſhew his Independance, ſtruck Pieces of Money of very pure 
Gold in his own Name, and with his own Stamp ; which 
were call'd Ducats : as Procopins relates the Story. 

After him, the firſt who ſtruck Ducats, were the YVene- 
tians, who likewiſe call'd em Cecchins, or Seguins, from 
Zecca, the Place, where they firſt were ſtruck. This was 
about the Year 1280, in the Time of ohn Dandulo: But 
we have pretty good Evidence, that Roger, King of Sicily, 
had coin'd Ducats as early as 1240. And 4u Cange ſcru- 
= not to affirm, that the firſt Ducars were ſtruck in the 
utchy of Pouille, in Calabria. 

The chief Gold Ducats now currant, are the ſingle, and 
double Ducats of Venice, Florence,Genoa, Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Sweeden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and Zurich. 
The heavieſt of 'em weighs 5 Penny weight 17 Grains, and the 
lighteſt 5 Penny weight 10 Grains; which is to be underſtood 
of the double Ducars, and of the ſingle, in Proportion. 

The Spaniards have no Ducats of Gold, but in lieu there- 
of make Uſe of Silver Ones. Not that the Silver Ducat is 
a real Species, but only a Money of Account like our Pound, 
It is equivalent to 11 Rials. See R1ar. 


The Silver Ducats of Florence ſerve there for Piaſlers, or 


Crowns, Sce Crown. 


| DUCATOON, 2 Silver Coin, ftruck chiefly jy U, 
ticularly at Milan, Venice; Florence, Genog Ln dar 
tua, and Parma; Tho' there are alſo Datch , © Mer. 
28 222 TY 2 \ and F 

2 ney are neariy on the lame footins . - , 
a _ cory" >a and 1 — than the Frans and bing 
valued at 2 Pence, or 3 Pence more; vi ag 
9 n. 2 e at about 4. 

here is alſo a Go ucatoon, truck, and 

ly in Holland. It is equivalent to 20 e 1 Chief. 
on the footing of 1 Shilling, 11 Pence, half Penn ule 
rin. See FLORIN. n the 


DUCES Tecum, a Writ commanding one to 3 
Day in Chancery, and zo bring with him ſome Fer Az 
or other Things, which the Court would view. dence, 

The ſame is alſo granted, where a Sheriff having ;. . 
Cuſtody a Priſoner, in a perſonal Action, * bis 
Habeas Corpus, that he is adeo Janguidus, that by a 
Danger of Death he cannot have his Body befy thour 
Juſtices, | te the 


DUCENARIUS, in Antiquity, an Officer j 
man Army, who had the Colmes of 7200 5 * 

The Emperors had alſo Ducenarii among their — 
tors, or Intendants, call d Procuratores Ducenarii. "ea 
ſay, that theſe were ſuch whoſe Salary was 200 Sefterces. ,. 
in the Games of the Circus, Horſes hir'd for two vcr 
Seſterces, were call d Ducenarii. 

Others hold, that Ducenarii were ſuch as levied the tuo 
hundredth Penny; Or the Officers appointed to inſpect the 
Raifing of that Tribute. 

The Inſcriptions at Palmyra have frequently the Word 
Ducenarius, in Greek Auxzydpios. ; 


DUCKING-S700/, in our Cuſtoms, See Cuckixc- On! 

Ducxzins, or plunging in Water, Olaus Magnus tells us, 
was a Diverſion anciently practiſed among the G07, by Way 
of Exerciſe: But KG the Celtæ, = Franks, a Sort of 
Puniſhment. Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, that it was uſcd 
among the ancient Germans for the Lazy, and Infamous. 
At Marſeilles, and Bourbon, their Men and Women «f 


ö 


Flo. 


ſcandalous Lite are condemn'd to the Cale, as they call i, 


that is, to be ſhut up naked to the Shift, in an Iron Cage 
faften'd to the Yard of a Chaloupe, and 4uck'/ ſeveral times 
in the River. The ſame is done at T holouſe, to Blaſphe- 
mers. It is alſo a Puniſhment for the Sea-men ; who ar: 
thrown into the Sea from the Top of the Yard of a Main- 
Maſt into the Sea, ſeveral times, according to the (Quality 
of their Offence. Sometimes a Canon-Ball is faſten d to 
their Feet, to make the Fall the more rapid. They hav: 
alſo a Kind of Dry Ducking, wherein the Patient is only 
ſuſpended by a Cord, a few Yards above the Surface of the 
Water. This is a Kind of S7rapada. The Puniſhment is 
made public by the Difcharge of a Canon. See Barr. 


SING, _ 
DUCT, Duns, in Anatomy, a Term, in its genera 
Senſe, applied to all the Canals, or Tubes of a Body, 46 
Veins, Arteries, Sc. through which the Humors, Spirits, Cc. 
are convey d. See CANAL, Tun, Cc. : 

The Word has alſo a more immediate Application to ſe 
veral particular Veſſels; as the 

Dvucrvs T horacicus. See Ductus Tnokacicus. | 

Ducrus Communis Choledochus, a large Canal form d by 
an Union of the Ductus Cyſticus, and Hepaticus. This Dult 
deſcending about 4 Inches, diſcharges it ſelf into the Duate- 
num, by an oblique Inſertion, which does the Office of a Valle, 
in preventing the Regreſs of the Bile convey'd hereby in- 
to the Inteſtines. See Bits. 

It ſometimes opens into the Duodenum at the ſame per 
ture with the Pancreatic Dutt. 1 

Dvcrvs Hepaticus, call'd alſo Mearus Heparicis, an 
Silary Pore. See Pokus Bilarus. n 

Dvervs Cyſticus, or Mearns Cyſticus, a Canal _ 
Bigneſs of a Gooſe-quill, which arifing trom the Neck 0 = 
Gall-bladder, about 2 Inches Diſtance theretrom, John 
Porus Bilartus, and together with it conſtitutes the Dull. 


Communis. See CysT1c Dutt, * 
Dvcrvs Cyſt-bepaticus, or Hepaticyſticus. See Cr 
Hepatic. | 


ich 
Dvcrvs A4ipoſs, are little Vaſcules in the On2ent#h, whicl 
either receive 1 Fat ſeparated from the Adipoſe _ 
or Cells, or elſe brings it to them: For the extream | 
neſs of os renders it extream difficult 
Origin, or Courſe. | | 
Indeed it remains ſomewhat doub whether Lb 
hollow, and real Ducts; or whether they be not * 100 
ſuch as are obſerved in the Spleen, along which 5 de 
Fat does, as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its Wa), Abs 
eaſieſt it can find, Malpighi, their firſt Diſcoverer, ** 
to the former Opinion. All we know for certain, 18 7 0 45 
terminate in little Globules of Fat, concerning t * 4 
Progreſs whereof much remains to be diſcover d. 9 


 Danbreaticns, A little Canal irifing from the 
Preret — into the Duodenum, ſerving to dif- 
Force be Pancreatic uice into the Inteſtines See Pax- 


C al 
cu ont being firſt Moved by Virtſungus, is fre- 
This call'd Duffus Viriſungranus. 
the excretory Tubes of the Salival 
ſerving to diſchar the ſecreted Saliva into the 
Glands 3 See SALLVAL Dutts. | 
Moutf. „ Lachrymales, the excretory Veſſels of the Glan. 
aue Lachrymales, ſerving for the Effuſion of Tears, See 
K Dutts. 

——— a Name that accurate Anatomiſt, 
ives the Gula, Stomach, and Inteſtines; all 
2 one — = Canal, 7 ar ov Log Dutt 
proper Characteriſtic of an Animal. 
he ks, ea740s; the ſame as the Urerhra. See URE- 


3 Vmbilicalis. See Fun1cvLvs Umbilicalis: 


DucTvs — eg the ſame as Ductus T horacicus. 
Docrus ? 


fHORACIC LH. | 
oy” —_ T horacicus. See Tho Acre Dutt. 


The Thoracic Dutt, Dr. Wharton aſſures us, was obſer- 


thol. Euſtachio in 1563; but its Uſe, and Com- 
2 — with 5 Receptaculum Chyli, was unknown. 


And hence Pecquer, a Phyſician of Dieppe, is commonly 


ſuproſed to have firſt diſcover'd it in 1651 ; whence its 
e 


Denomination Ouctus Pecquetianus : Tho' the Deſcription 
he gives of its Inſertion is faulty. Van Horne confounds it 
with the Receßtaculum, or as he calls it, Ciſterna Chyli. 

DUCTILITY, in Phyficks, a Property of certain Bodies, 
whereby they become capable of being beaten, preſs'd, drawn, 
or firetch'd forth, without breaking; Or, whereby they are 
capable of great Alterations in their Figure, and Dimenſions; 
and of lofing in one Way, as they gain in another. See Mar- 
1ER, BODY, Oc. . 

Such are Metals, which being urg'd by the Hammer, gain 
in Length and Breadth what they loſe in Thickneſs ; or be- 
ing drawn into Wiar through Iron, grow longer as they be- 
come ſlenderer. See MR TAL. ; 

Such, alſo, are Gums, Glues, Refins, and ſome other Bo- 
dies, which, tho' not malleable, yet may be denominated 
Dufile, in as much as when ſoften'd by Water, Fire, or ſome 
other Menſtruum, they may be drawn into Threads. See 
MALLEABLE 

So that we have two Claſſes of Ductile Bodies. The one 
Hard, and the other Soft: Each of which we ſhall beſtow 
ſome Conſiderations upon. 

The Cauſe of Duttility is very obſcure ; as depending 
in great Meaſure on Haraneſs, than which there is nothing 
in Nature we know leſs of. Tis true, we uſually account 
for Hardneſs from the Force of Attraction between the Par- 
ticles of the hard Body; and for Ductility from the Particles 
of the auctile Body, _ as it were, joynted, and entangled 
within each other. See HazpNess, Con zs10N, c. 

Inſtead of fanciful Hypotheſes to account for Duftiliry ; 
ve ſhall here entertain the Reader with ſome truly amazing 
Circumſtances and Phænomena thereof. 

One of the Properties of Gold, is to be the moſt 4uFile 
of all Bodies, See GoLD. 

Of this, the Gold-beaters, and Gold Wiar-drawers, furniſh 
us with abundant Proof. Fa. Merſenne, Monſr. Rohault, 
Dr. Halley, &c. have made Computations thereof: But they 
truſted to the __ xy of the Workmen. Monſr. Reaumnr, 
in the Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences An. 1513. 
tock a ſurer Way: He made the Experiment himſelf, A 
flgle Grain of Gold, he found, even in the common Gold- 
Leafs, us'd in moſt of our Gildings, is extended into 36 and 
a half, ſquare Inches; and an Ounce of Gold, which in Form 
ala Cube is not half an Inch either high, broad, or long, is 
= under the Hammer into a Surface of 146 and a hal 
quare Feet: An Extent almoſt double what could be done 
x Years ago. In Fa. Merſennes time, it was deem'd pro- 

ious, that an Ounce of Gold ſhould form 1600 Leaves ; 
Which together only made a Surface of 105 ſquare Feet. See 

oLD-Beating. | 

But the Diſtention of Gold under the Hammer (how con- 
ſiderable ſoever) is nothing to that it unde in th 
ban 1 g at it undergoes in the Draw- 
g lron. There are Gold- Leaves, in ſome Parts, ſcarce 


3 1 360000 
of an Inch thick 5 but 4. „% Part of an Inch is a no- 


table Thickneſs, in 
N 5 — of that of the Gold ſpun on 
10 conceive this rodigious Dutility, it is neceſſary. to 
lare ſome Idea of the Manner 3 the W 
Free * Wiar, and Thread we commonly call Go/4- 
7 c. Which every body knows is only Silver-Wiar 
«bs cover'd over with Gold, is drawn from a large Ingot 
4 16 Baur about 30 Pound Weight. This they round 
* inder, or Roll, about an Inch and a half in Dia- 
and 22 Inches long; and cover it over with the Leaves 


ly conceiv'd from the Quantity of Gold th f 
th 0 — of ae nc £ wo . — th che — 

neis and frequently little more than one. In 
full Thickneſs of the Gold on the Ingot rarely —4— . 
or 4% Part, and ſometimes not 1% Part of an Inch, *** 
_ Bur this thin Coat of Gold mutt be yet much thinner : 
The Ingot is ſucceſſively drawn through the Holes of ſeve- 
ral Irons each leſs than other, till it be as fine, or finer than 
a Hair. Every new Hole leſſens its Diameter; but it gains 
in Length what it loſes in Thickneſs, and of Conſequence in- 
creaſes in Surface, Yet the Gold ſtill covers it; It follows 
the Silver in all its Extenfion ; and never leaves the minu- 
teſt Part bare, not even to the Microſcope. - Yet, how in- 
conceivable muſt it be attenuated while the Ingot is drawn 
into a Thread, whoſe Diameter is 9000 times leſs than that 
of the Ingot. | 

Mr. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous Calcula- 
tion, found, that one Ounce of the Thread was 3232 Feet 
long, and the whole Ingot 1163520 Feet, Paris Meaſure, 
or 96 French Leagues; equal to 1264400 Engliſb Feet, or 
240 Miles Zng/iſþ : An Extent which far ſurpaſſes what 
Fa. Merſenne, Furetiere, Dr. Halley, &c. ever dreamt of, 

Merſenne ſays, that half an Ounce of the Thread is 100 

Toiſes, or Fathoms long; on which footing, an Ounce would 
only be 1200 Foot: whereas Monſr. Neaummr finds it 3232. 
Dr. Halley makes 6 Foot of the Wiar one Grain in Weight, 
and one Grain of the Gold, 98 Yards, and conſequently the 
ten thouſandth Part of a Grain above one Third of an Inch. 
The Diameter of the Wiar he found one 186th Part af an 
Inch; and the Thickneſs of the Gold one 154 500th Part of 
an Inch. But this, too, comes ſhort of Monſr. Reaumnr : 


For on this Principle, the Ounce of Wiar would only be 


2680 Feet, 

But the Ingot is not yet got to its full Length. The 
greateſt Part of our Gold-Thread is ſpun, or wound on Silk; 
and before they ſpin it, they flat it, by paſſing it between 
two Rolls, or Wheels of excecdingly lifh'd Steel ; which 
Wheels, in flatting it, lengthen it by fm one Seventh. 80 
that our 240 Miles are now got to 274. The Breadth, now, 
of theſe Laminæ, or Plates, Monſr. Reaumur finds, is onl 
one Sth of a Line, or one 96th of an Inch, and their Thickneſs 
one zoyzth. The Ounce of Gold, then, is here extended to 
a Surface of 1190 ſquare Feet; whereas, the utmoſt the 
Gold- beaters can do, we have obſerved, is, to extend it to 
146 ſquare Feet. 

But the Gold, thus exceedingly extended, how thin muſt 
it be? From Monſr. Reaumnr's Calculus it is found to be 
one 17 5000th of a Line, or one 21000coth of an Inch; which 
is ſcarce one 13th of the Thickneſs of Dr. Halley's Gold. 
But he adds, that this ſuppoſes the Thickneſs of the Gold 
every where equal; which is no ways probable : For in beat- 
ing the Gold-leaves, whatever Care they can beſtow, tis im- 
poſſible to beat em equally. This we eaſily find by the 

reater Opacity of ſome Parts than others. And where the 
Leaf is thickeſt, it will gild the Wiar the thickeſt. 

Monſr. Reaumur computing what the Thickneſs of the 
Gold muſt be where thinneſt, finds it only one 3150000th 
of an Inch. But what is the one 3150c0vth Part of an Inch? 
Yet this is not the utmoſt Ductility of Gold: For initead 
of two Ounces of Gold to the Ingot, which we have here 
computed upon, a fingle one might have been uſed ; And then 
the Thickneſs of the Gold, in the thinneſt Places, would only 
be the 6300000th Part of an Inch. 

And yet, as thin as the Plates are, they might be made 
twice as thin, yet {till be gilt; by only preſſing 'em more be- 
tween the Wheels, they are extended to double the Breadth, 
and proportionably in Length. So that their Thickneſs at 
laſt will be reduced to one thirteenth, or fourteenth Mil- 
lionth Part of an Inch. 

Yet with this amazing Thinneſs of the Gold, *tis till a 

erfect Cover for the Silver. The beſt Eye, nor even the beſt 
Microſco e, cannot diſcover the leaſt Chaſm, or Diſconti- 
nuity. There is not an Aperture to admit Alcohol of Wine, 
the ſubtileſt Fluid in Nature, nor even Light it ſelf. Add, 
that if a Piece of this Gold-Thread, or Gold-plate, be laid 
to diſſolve in Agua fortis, the Silver will be all excavated, 
or eat out, and the Gold left entire in little Tubules. 

As to the Ductility o 2 5 Bodies, it is not yet carried 
to that Pitch. The Reader, however, muſt not be ſurprized, 
that among the 4uctile Bodies of this Claſs, we give the 
firſt Place to the moſt brittle of all others, Glaſſ. We all 
know, that when well penetrated with the Heat of the Fire, 
the Workmen can figure, and manage it like ſoft Wax. But 
what is moſt remarkable, is, that it may be drawn, or ſpun 
out into Threads exceedingly fine, and long. 

Our ordinary Spinners don't form their Threads of Silk, 
Flax, or the like, with half the Eaſe, and Expedition, as the 


Glaſs-Spinners do Threads of this brittle Matter, We ww 
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BUT Faw! DUE 


of 'em us'd in Plumes on Childrens Heads, and divers other 
Works, much finer than any Hair ; and which bend, and 


wave like them with every Wind. 

Nothing is more Staple and eaſy than the Method of 
making them : There are two Workmen employ'd : The 
firſt holds one End of a Piece of Glaſs over the Flame of 
a Lamp; and when the Heat has ſoften'd it, a ſecond 


Workman applies a Glaſs-hook to the Metal thus in Fuſion; 


and withdrawing the Hook again, it brings with it a 
Thread of Glaſs, which fill adheres to the Maſs. Then, 
fitting his Hook on the Circumference of a Wheel about 2 
Feet and a half in Diameter, he turns the Wheel as faſt as 
he pleaſes; which drawing out the Threads, winds it on its 
Rim; till after a certain Number of Revolutions it is cover d 
with a Skain of Glaſs-Thread. 8 

The Maſs in Fuſion over the 28 diminiſhes inſenfibly, 
being wound out, as it were, like a Pelotoon, or Clue upon 
the Wheel ; and the Parts, as they recede from the Flame, 
cooling, become more coherent with thoſe next to em; and 

this by Degrees: The Parts neareſt the Fire, are always 
the leaſt connected together, and of Conſequence muſt give 
Way to the Effort the reſt make to draw em towards the 
Wheel. 

The Contour of theſe Threads is uſually a flat Oval, be- 
ing three or four times as broad as thick. Some of 'em 
ſcarce ſeem bigger than the Thread of a Silk-Worm ; and 
are gexible to a Miracle. If the two Ends of ſuch Threads 
be knotted together, they may be drawn and bent, till the 
Aperture, or Space in the Middle of the Knot don't exceed 
one 4th of a Line, or one 48th of an Inch in Diameter. 

Hence, Mr. Reaumnr advances, that as the Flexibility of 
Glaſs increaſes in Proportion to the Fineneſs of the Threads; 

had we but the Art of drawing Threads as fine as thoſe 
of a Spider's Web, we might weave Stuffs, and Cloaths here- 
of, for Wear. 

Mr. Reaumur made ſome Experiments this Way: He 
could make Threads fine enough, as fine, in his Judgment, as 
any Spider's web, but could never make 'em long enough, to 
do any Thing with em. 

The ſame ingenious Author obſerves, that the Matter where- 
of Spiders and Silk-worms form their Threads, is brittle, when 
in the Maſs, like dry Gums. As tis drawn out of their 
Bodies, it aſſumes a Conſiſtence, much as Glaſs-threads be- 
come hard, as they recede from the Lamp; tho' from a diffe- 
rent Cauſe. The Ductility of this Matter, and the Appara- 
tus thereto being much more extraordinary in Spiders, than 
in Silk-worms; we ſhall here only conſider the former. 
Something has already been ſaid of each under the Article 
S1LxK, which ſee. 

Near the Anus of the Spider are fix Papille, or Teats, 
repreſented in 7 ab. Nat. Hiſtory Fig. 6. The Extremities of 
the ſeveral Papillæ are turniſh'd with Holes, that do the Buſi- 
neſs of Wiar-drawers, in forming the Threads. Of theſe Holes, 
M. Reaumnr obſerves, there are enough in the Compaſs of the 
{ſmalleſt Pins-head, to yield a prodigious Quantity of diſtinct 
Threads. The Holes are perceiv'd by their Effects: Take 
a large Garden- Spider ready to lay its Eggs, and applying 
the Finger on a Part of its Papiliæ, as you withdraw that 
Finger, it will take with it an amazing Quantity of diffe- 
rent Threads. | 

Monſr. Reaumur has often told jo, or 80, with a Micro- 
ſcope, but has perceiv'd, that there were infinitely more 
than he could tell. In effect, if he ſhould ſay, that each Tip 
of a Papilla furniſh'd a thouſand, he is perſuaded, he 
ſhould ſay vaſtly too little. The Part is divided into an In- 
finity of little Prominences, like the Eyes of a Butter-fly, &c. 
Each Prominence, no doubt, makes its ſeveral Thread ; or 
rather, between the ſeveral Protuberances, are Holes that 
give Vent to Threads; the Uſe of the Protuberances, in all 
probabilit „being to keep the Threads at their firſt Exit, 

ere yet harden'd by the Air, a-part. In ſome Spiders 
theſe Protuberances are not ſo ſenfible ; but in lieu thereof 
there are Tufts of Hair, which may {ſerve the ſame Office, 
vis. to keep the Threads a-part. Be this as it will, there 
may Threads come out at = a thouſand different Places 
in every Papil/a ; conſequently, the Spider having fix Pa- 
fille, has Holes for above 6c00 Threads. Tis not enough, 
that theſe Apertures are not only immenſely ſmall: The 
Threads are already form'd ere they arrive at the Papilla, 
each of em having its little Sheath, or Duct, in which it 
is brought to the Papi//a from a good Diſtance. 

Monſr. Reaumur traces em up to their Source, and ſhews 
the Mechaniſm by which they are made. Near the Origin 
of the Belly, he Znds two little ſoft Bodies, which are the 
firſt Source of the Silk. Their Form and 'Tranſi arency re- 

ſemble thoſe of Glaſs-beads, (ſee Fig. ).) by which Name 
we ſhall hereafter denote them. The Tip of each Bead, as 
R, goes winding, and makes an Infinity of Turns, and Re- 
turns towards the Papilla. From the Baſe, or Root of the 
Bead, proceeds another Branch much thicker ; which wind- 
ing variouſly, forms ſeveral Knots, and takes its Courſe like 


the other, towards the Hind-part of the Spider. 

Beads, and their Branches, is contain'd a Man, ln th, 
form the Silk, only that it is too ſoft: The B to 
Bead is a Kind of Reſervoir, and the two Branch J of che 
nals proceeding from it. A little further backs. *G 
are two other leſſer Beads, which only ſend Þrth hes 


er larger Veſſels on each Side the Spider, which M. ite 
h 3 
lected. They are repreſented ( Pig. 8.) The bigoet ; 
the Head of the Inſect, and the leaſt near the Anus. Tt dear 
terminate in a Point; and from the three Points of th oa 
Reſervoirs it is, that the Threads, at leaſt the — 
of the Threads, drawn out at the three Papille Par 
Each Reſervoir ſupplies one Papilla. Laſtly, at U- 
of the Papillæ, are diſcern d ſeveral fleſhy Tubes. coy 
as many as there are Papillæ. Upon lifti up t wall 
brane, or Pellicle, that ſeems to cover theſe Tubs, th 0 
pear full of Threads, all diſtin& from each other, and hg 
of Conſequence, under a common Cover, have each their g 
ticular One; being kept like Knives in Sheaths. ny 
menſe Quantity of Threads contain'd here, Mont Nen 
mur concludes, upon tracing their Courſe, do * 
come from the Points of the Reſervoirs; but ſome 
all the Turns, and Angles; nay probably, from every þ 
thereof. But by what Conveyances the Liquor come Toy 
the Beads, and out of the Beads into the 2 Ae 
yet to be diſcover'd. | 2 

We have already obſerv'd, that the Tip of each agile 
may give Paſſage to above a thouſand Threads; jet the 
Diameter of that Papilla does not exceed a ſmall Pin- head: 
But we were there only conſidering the lergelt Spiders, 

If we examine the young, rifing Spiders, produced h 
thoſe ; we ſhall find, that they no ſooner quit their Egg, than 
they begin to ſpin. Indeed their Threads can ſcarce be per- 
ceiv'd ; but their Webs, form'd thereof, may. They are fre. 
quently as thick, and cloſe, as thoſe of Houſe-Spiders ; And 
no Wonder: there being often 4, or 500 little Spiders cuncy;. 
ing to the ſame Work. How minute muſt their Holes hz? 
The Imagination can ſcarce conceive that of their Pajii!;® 
The whole Spider is perhaps leſs than a Papilla 7 that 
which produced it. | 

This is eafily ſeen: Each big Spider lays 4 or 500 Egg; 
theſe Eggs are all wrapp'd up in a Bag; and as ſbon as th: 
young nes have broke through the Bag, they begin to ſin, 

ow fine muſt their Threads be? 

Yet is not this the utmoſt Nature does: There are ſome 
Kinds of Spiders ſo {mall at their Birth, that they are not 
viſible without a Microſcope. There are uſually found an 
Infinity of 'em in a Cluſter, and they only appear like a Num- 
ber of red Points. And yet there are Webs found under 
them, tho' well nigh imperceptible. What muſt be the Le. 
nuity of one of theſe Threads? The ſmalleſt Hair muſt be 
to one of theſe . what the moſt maſſive Bar is to the fineſt 
Gold-wiar above mentioned. 

The Matter whereof the Threads are form'd, we have ob- 
ſerved, is a viſcid Matter. The Beads are the firſt Recep- 
tacles where it is gather'd, and the Place where it has the leaſt 
Conſiſtence. Tis much harder when got into the fix great 
Reſervoirs, whither tis carried by Canals from the former: 
This Conſiſtence it acquires in good Meaſure in its Paſſage; 
Part of the Humidity being diſſi pated in the Way; or ic 
parated by Parts deſtined for that Purpoſe. 


Laſtly, the Liquor is dried ſtill further, and becomes 
Thread, in its Progreſs through the reſpective Canals to the 
Papillæ. When theſe firſt appear out at the Holes, they are 
fill glutinous ; ſo that ſuch as ſpring out of neighbouring 
Holes, ftick together. The Air compleats the drying. 

By boiling the Spider, more, or leſs, the Liquor is brought 
to a greater or leſs Conſiſtence, fit to draw out into Threads 
= "tis too fluid for that Purpoſe, while yet incloſed in its Re- 
er voirs. | 

The Matter contain'd in theſe Reſervoirs, when well dried, 
appears a tranſparent Gum, or Glue, which breaks when mud 
bent: Like Glaſs, it only becomes flexible by being divid 
into the fineſt Threads. And probably twas on this Account 
Nature made the Number of Holes ſo immenſe. The _ 
ter of the Silk form'd in the Bodies of Spiders being - 
brittler than that form'd in Silk-worms, needed to be 12 


ſmaller. Otherwiſe we don't conceive, why ſhe ſhould tom 


a great Number of Threads, which were afterwards to wo 
united: a ſingle Canal might have done. See DIv151 
LI rx. 
DUEL, a ſingle Combat, at a Time and Place appoint 
in Conſequence of a Cartel, or Challenge. See CH ALLEN 200 15 
Duels were anciently allowed by common Law, g. 
where Proof could not be had. In which Senſe . 
fines Duel, Singularis Pugna inter duos ad 2 
Veritatem Litis, & qui vicit, probaſſe intelligitul. 
de Finib. Levat. 27. Eau. I. See COMBAT. This 


is ſo general a Method of terminating Dif- 
This Due 1 2 — that even Eccleſiaſticks, Prieſts, 
ſerencẽ 2 not excuſed from the ſame. * Only, to Pre- 
and Weit being ſtain d with Blood, they oblig d em to pro- 
rent their jons to fight in their ſtead; as is ſhewn at large 
cure Cher echeri, in the VIlIth Tome of his Spicileginas. 
a , 
cepted but Women, fick People, and Cripples, 
$ were under 21 Years of Age, or above 60. 
and ſuch 4 m was for the two Champions to enter a Liſt, 
Tb ere, by the Authority of the ordinary Judge, 


* 


aſions, but on ſome Civil Ones, 
of their Right. 
uk Sigebert — relates, that a Queſtion on a 
t of Law being preſented to the Emperor Ot ho I. viz. 
| Fon: WE Repreſentation had Place in direct Succeſſion: 
finding themſelves embarraſs'd in the Reſo- 


ian thereof; the Emperor remitted the Deciſion of ſo criti- 


r intain th 
— +; 5 oh contended for the Repreſentation ; In 


Favour . 
in Force to this Day. | 
This Cuſtom came originally from the Northern Nations 
whom it was a Cuſtom to end all their Differences b 
a as we are aſſured by Paterculus. It afterwards paſ- 
gs. a Law among the Germans, Danes, and Franks; 
ſpecially after Gondebault, 3 the Burgundians, ad- 
: ws it inſtead of Swearing. Godeau, in his Hiſtory 
Church, VII. Cent. ſays, it was the Lumbaras who 
6rf introduced into Ir the Barbarity of ſingle Combats, 
whence the Cuſtom ſpread throughout the reſt of Eu- 


be Form of the Combat was this: The Accuſer and 
Accuſed giving Pledges to the Judge, on their reſpecti ve 
Bchalf ; . & Judge took firit up that of the Defendant, and 
next that of the Demandant. They were then both clap'd 
up in ſafe Priſon z and the Chief Juſtice was to furniſh em 
wich ſuitable Arms. Such as fought on Foot had only a 
Sword and Buckler, The Horſe-men were arm'd at all 
Points, as well as their Horſes. 

The Day of Combat being come, they made Choice of four 
Cavaliers, to guard the Field; and orm'd divers Ceremo- 
nies, Prayers, Oaths, Sc. deſcrib'd by Taſquier, and other 
Authors, quoted by au Cange, who mentions an Ordonnance 
of King Philip the Fair in 1306, preſcribing the ſeveral 
Rules, Conditions, and Ceremonies, which are curious to 
ſee, x 


The Vanquiſh'd, whether Accuſer, or Accuſed, was pu- 
niſh'd with Death, or Mutilation of Members, and igno- 
miniouſly drag'd out of the Camp, hung on a Gibbet, or 


burnt, according to the Circumſtances of the Caſe, | 


This Way of trying by Duel, was inſtituted as a Method 
of conſulting Providence, to learn who was the Criminal ; and 
it was imagined, that God thus interrogated, would not fail 
to declare fimſelf in Favour of the Innocent. But it hap- 
fend ſo often, that the unjuſt Accuſer came off victorious; 
that they began to be convinced, they muſt not preſcribe to 
his Wiſdom, the Neceſſity of Interrupting the Courſe of ſe- 
cond Cauſes, This was giving Rules to Murther, and diſgui- 
ſing Aſſaſſinations under Method and Meaſure, See Sox TES. 

Haro Grammaticus obſerves, that as early as the Year 981, 
the N of Denmark had abrogated the Proof by Duel; 
and in lieu thereof, appointed the Proof by red hot Iron, 
which was annull'd in its Turn. See OR DEATL. 


But Duels were condemn'd before by a Council held at 
Valence in 855; where the Perſon who kill'd his Enemy, 
was excommunicated ; and the Perſon kill'd, pronounced 
unworthy of Burial, Afterwards, the Popes Nicho/as I. 
Celefta III. and Alexander III. likewiſe interpoſed; and Fre- 
deric I. and II. prohibited em in Germany. St. Louis did 
what he could to aboliſh em in France; But his Ordon- 
nance only took Place on his own Lands, and not on thoſe 
of his Vaſſals, After his Example, the Counts 4 Auvergne 
and Pojor, and ſeveral other Lords, forbad 'em likewiſe. 
Philip the Fair, following the Foot-ſteps of his Grand-father, 
vt. Louis, forbad all Gages, or Pledges of Battel; and yet 

permitted 'em in four Caſes, in the Ordonnance above- 
mentioned of the Lear 1306. The laſt Duel of Note was 
in the Lear 1547, before King Henry II. between Zarnao 
ud Chataigneraye, mention d by Than, and de Serres. 


a) Bſns the Trial by Duel is diſus'd; tho' the Law 
C 
dad admitted, was in the 6th Year of King Charles I, 
3 — Vonnald, Lord Rey, or Rhee, Appellant, and Da- 
— amſey Eſquire, Defendant, in the painted Chamber at 
4 Pminſter, Stephanus de Nerbona omnibus — ſciatis me 
6 he 1 Pio Radulphi de Filungele pro Homagio 
f Uo, ropter Duellum quod feci — 
heed - Huh 2 7 u uod fecit pro me 
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DvzL is alſo uſed for a fingle Combat on ſome private 

Quarrel, or Occafion. 5 8 N 

The Duel muſt be premeditated; otherwiſe tis only 4 
Rencounter. See RxNcOUN TER. 

The Folly, or rather Madneſs of Duelling reign'd for ſome 
Ages in France; where the Flower of the Nobleſſe periſh'd 
thereby. Tis one of the Glories of the late Louis XIV. to 
have uſed all his Power and Authority towards aboliſhin 
Duels. The ſevere Edits and Laws he made againſt Duel 
liſts put a Stop to the Cuſtom. 

The Word is form'd from Duellum, uſed by the barba- 
rous Latin Writers, quaſi duorum bellum. 

DUKE, a ſoveraign Prince, without the Title, or Quality 
of King: Such are the Duke of Savoy; Duke of Par- 
ma, &c, See Prince. 

There are alſo two Soveraigns, that have the Title of 
Great-Duke-:: The Grand- Duke of Tuſcany, and the Grand- 
Duke of Muſcovy, now call'd the Czar, or Emperor of Ryſ- 
ſia. The Emperor of Germany is Arch-Duke of Auſtria. 

The Word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who call 
Doucas, what the Latins call Dux. 

Dvuxz is alſo a Title of Honour, or Nobility, the next be- 
low Princes. See NosniLity, PRINcR, Ec. 

The Ducare, or Dignity of Duke, is a Roman Dignity, 
denominated 4 Ducendo. | 
The firſt Dukes, Duces, were the Ductores Exercituum, 
Commanders of Armies. Under the later Emperors, the 
Governours of Provinces were entitled Duces. In latter 
Times the ſame Denomination was given to the Governours 
of Provinces in Time of Peace. 

The firſt Governour in Quality of Duke, was a Duke of 
the Marchia Rhetica, or Griſons, whereof mention is made 
in Caſſiodorus. The Goths, and Vandals, upon their over- 
running the Provinces of the Weſtern Empire, aboliſh'd the 
Roman Dignities wherever they ſettled. But the Franks, &c. 
to pleaſe the Gauliſb People, who had long been us'd to that 
Form of Government, made it a Point of Politicks, not to 
change any Thing therein; and accordingly divided all Ga#Z 
into Durchies, and Counties ; and gave the Names ſometimes 
of Dukes, and ſometimes of Counts, Comites, to the Gover- 
nours thercof. See Count. | 

In England, during the Saxons Time, Cambaen obſerves, 


the Officers and Commanders of Armies were call'd Dykes, 


Duces, after the ancient Roman Manner, without any Addi- 
tion. After the Congueror came in, the Title lay dormant, 
till the Reign of King Eduard III. who created his Son 


* Eduard, firſt call'd the black Prince, Duke of Cornwall. 


After whom, there were more made in ſuch a Manner as 
that their Titles deſcended to their Poſterity. 

They were created with much Solemnity, per Cincturam 
Gladii, Cappæque, & Circuli Aurei in Capite Impoſitio- 
nem. 

Tho' the French retain'd the Names, and Form of the 
Ducal Government, yet under their ſecond Rage of Kings, 
there was ſcarce any ſuch Thing as Dukes ; But all the 
great Lords were call'd Counts, Peers, or Barons. Except- 
ing, however, the Dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; 
and a Duke of France, which was a Dignity, Hugh Caper 
himſelf held, correſponding to the modern Dignity of Maire 
de Palais, or the King's Lieutenant. | | 

By the Weakneſs of the Kings, the Dukes, or Governours 
made themſelves Soveraigns ot the Provinces truſted to th-ir 
Adminiſtration. This Change happen'd chiefly about the 
Time of Hugues Capet ; when the great Lords began to diſ- 
member the Kingdom; ſo that that Prince found more Com- 
petitors among em than Subjects. Twas even with a deal 
of Difficulty they could be brought to own him their Superior, 
and to hold of him by Faith, and Homag e. 

By Degrees, what with Force, and what by Marriages, theſe 
Provinces, both Dutchies, and Counties, which had been rent 
from the Crown, were re- united. But the Title Duke was 
no longer given to the Governours of Provinces. | 

From that Time Duke became a mere Title of Dignity, 
affected to a Perſon, and his Heirs Male, without giving him 
any Domaine, Territory, or Juriſdiction over the Place where- 
of he is Duke. All the Advantages thereof conſiſt in the 
Name, and the Precedence it gives em. 

The Dukes of our Days retain nothing of their ancient 
Power, but the Coronet on their Eſcutcheon; which is the 
only Mark of their departed Soveraignty. 

They are created by Patent, Cincture of the Sword, Mantle 
of State, Impoſition of a Cap, and Coronet of Gold on the 
Head, and a Verge of Gold in their Hand. See Coroner, 


it is founded be {till in Force. The laſt Trial of GRAck, Oc. 


The eldeſt Sons of Dukes are by the Courteſy of England 
ſtyled Marquiſes, and the younger Sons, Lords, with the Ad- 
dition of their Chriſtian Name, as Lord James, Lord Tho- 
mas, &c. and take Place of Viſcounts, tho' not ſo privi- 
leged by the Laws of the Land. A Onke has the Title of 
Grace; and being writ to, is ſtiled, in the Heralds Language, 
Moſt bigh, potent, and Noble Prince. Dukes of the Blood 

Aa*. Royal, 


* 
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DUN 


Royal, are ſtiled, Moſt high, moſt mighty, and Iluſtrious 
Princes. | : | 

DUKE-DUKE, a Quality given in Spa to a Grandee 
of the Houſe of Sylva, on Account of his having ſeveral Dut- 
chies, by the uniting of two conſiderable Houſes in his Perſon. 

Don Rodrigo 4e Sylvn, eldeſt Son of Don Ra Gomes de 
Sylva, and Heir of his Dutchies, and Principalities, married 
the eldeſt Daughter of the Duke 4e Infuntado; In Vertue 
of which Marriage, the preſent Duke de Paſtrana, who is 
deſcended therefrom, 
Sylva, has added to his other great Titles, that of Duke- 
Duke, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the other Dukes, ſome 
whereof may enjoy ſeveral Dutchies, but none ſo conſider- 
ab © Ones, nor the Titles of ſuch eminent Families. 

DULCIEFYING, the Sweerening of any Thing: a Term 
uſed in Phyfick, for rendering a Fluid leſs acid, and rough, 
either by taking away its Salts, or breaking their Points, or 
covering 'em with ſomething ſmooth, and ſoft. 

DUMBNESS, the State of a Perſon who wants the natu- 
ral Uſe of Speech. People born deaf, are ſaid to be all na- 
turally umb, as not being able to learn Words, See DEAT- 
NESS, 

Dumbneſs is ſometimes the Reſult of the Want, or even 
the ill Conformation, of the Tongue. See Toxcvs. 

Yet in the 3d Tome of the Ephem. German. we have an 
Account of a Book, entitled, Zac. Rolanai Aglofſoſtomogra- 
ꝓhia, ſive Deſcriptio Oris ſine Lingua, quod perfecte lo- 
quit, &c. See Murx. 
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is Grand-ſon of Don Rodrigo de p 


DUP 

as mr rt Ditenk, 3 5 FAS in Weis, 
oO to write a da when i doch 
the e, bee. * 8 N ; 
Letters Patent — by the Lord Ch for 


Where he had formerly done the ſame. in 2 mn 


The Word is form'd from the Latin | | 
55 Revio muſt be vel OG 
UPLICATE A470 mu well diflinoua., . © 
e c 

a Series o metrical Proportions, the | 
the third is {aid to be in a Duplicate Nane = Mt ty 
the ſecond; or as its Square is to the Square of b fri 
Thus, in 2, 4, 8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8, is Duph 
that of 2 to 4; or as the Square of 2 to the Square of © 
wherefore Duplicate Ratio is the * of bee 


Triplicate is of Cubes, Oc. and the Ratio of Wb 
to be compounded of that of 2 to 4, and = ga Jo 
c 


RATIO, Tc. 


DUPLICATION, Doubling, in Arithmetic, and 
try, the multiplying a Quantity, either diſcrete, or cont 
by wo. See MULTIPLICATION. Unued, 
The Term is chiefly us'd in the Phraſe, Duplication 
the Cube, which is a ous Problem ſought by the Geo of 
tricians theſe two thouſand Years. See Cys. 10 
It was firſt propoſed by the Oracle of Apollo at 9. 


DUNG, in Agriculture, and Gardening. See Maxvxz, bos; which, being conſulted about the Manner of ſtopping 


and Composr. 

DUNGEON, DONGEON, or DONJON, the moſt 
elevated Part of a Caſtle built after the ancient Mode; ſer- 
ving as a Watch-Tower, or Place of Obſervation. See 
CASTLE. | 

In ſome Caſtles, as that of Vincennes, &c. the Dungeon, 
or Donjon, ſerves as a Priſon for Perſons they would have 
the moſt ſecurely kept; whence our Word Dungeon. 

Faucher derives Dungeon from Domicilium, in that the 
Dungeon being the ſtrongeſt Part of the Caſtle, was uſually 
the Lord's Apartment. Menage derives it from Domnionus, 
which in ſome ancient Writings we find us'd in the ſame 
Senſe. Others derive it from Domus Fulji Ceſaris, or Do- 
mus Fugi 5; And others from Domus Fuliani, the Emperor 
Julian having built ſeveral ſuch Caſtles in the Gauls, where- 
of there is one ſtill ſtanding in Lorraine, call'd Dom Ju- 
lien. Du Cange derives the Appellation from Duno aut 
Colle adificatum, which the barbarous Writers have alter'd 
into Dunjo, Dungeo, Dongio, Dang io, Domgio, and Dom- 
2110. 

DUO, in Muſic, a Song, or Compoſition to be perform'd 
in two Parts only; the one ſung, and the other play'd on 
an Inſtrument; or by two Voices alone. 

It is alſo call'd a Duo, when two Voices fing different 
Parts, accompanied with a Third, which is a thorough Baſs. 
Uniſons and Octaves muſt rarely be uſed in Duos, except at 
the Beginning and End. | 

DUODENA Arteria, and Vena, a Branch of an Artery, 
which the Duodenum receives from the Coeliac ; to which 

"anſwers a Vein of rhe ſame Name, returning the Blood to 
the Porta. See Vein, and ARTERY. | 

DUODENUM, in Anatomy, the firſt of the Inteſtina 
tenna, or ſmall Guts; being that which receives the Food 
half chylified from the Stomach. See INTESTINES, 

It has its Name Duodenum, as being about twelve Fin- 
gers Breadth, long: On which Account, ſome alſo call it 
Dodecadactylum. 

The Duodenum ariſes from the Pylorus, or right Orifice 
of the Stomach; whence deſcending towards the Spine, from 
Right to Left, quite ſtraight, it terminates where the Cir- 
cumvolutions of the reſt begin. 

Its Coats are thicker, and its Cavity, or Canal leſs than 

any of the other Inteſtines. At its lower End are two Ca- 
nals, opening into its Cavity, one from the Liver, and Gall- 
Bladder, call'd the Ductus Communis Cholidicus ; and the 
other from the Pancreas, call'd Pancreaticus. See Cno- 
LIDICus, and PANCREATICUs. 
The Duodenum is quite ftraight ; but the Tuteſtinum J- 
Junum makes divers Windings, and Inflexions : The reaſon 
is, that the Bile, and Pancreatic Juice mixing at the Begin- 
ning thereof, or at the End of the Duodenum, would other- 
wile prec:pitate not only the groſs Parts of the Excrements, 
but alſo the Chyle it ſelf, too haſtily. See Bits, Exckxz- 
MENT, Ce. 

DUPLA, DUPLE, DOUBLE Ratio, is where the Ante- 
cedent Term is Jorble the Conſequent ; Or, where the Ex- 
ponent of the Ratio is 2; Thus 6: 3 is in a Duple Ra- 
tio. See RAT10. 

$1b-DueLE, $16-DovBLE Ratio, is where the Conſequ 
Term is double the Antecedent 5 Or, the 3 of = 
Ratio is 2. Thus, 3:6 is in a Sub-4uple Ratio. See Ratio. 

DvueLAa-Seſquialtera Rati 

DvreL a-Superbipartiens ni; Þ #716, 4.Sce RAT1o, 


ry 


a Plague then raging at Athens, return'd for Anſwer tha 
the Plague ſhould ceaſe when his Altar, which was Cubi 
cal, ſhould be doubled. Upon this, they applied themſelyes 
in good Earneſt, to ſeek the Duplicature of the Cube, which 
hence forwards was call'd the Delian Problem. See Pac. 
BLEM. Ws 

The Problem is only to be ſolv'd by finding two mea 
Proportionals between the Side of the Cube, and double tht 
Side; the firſt whereof will be the Side of the Cube double. 
as was firſt obſerv'd by Hippocrates Chius. See PRopok. 
TIONAL. | 

Eutochius, in his Comments on Archimedes, gives ſever 
Ways of performing it by the Meſolabe. Pappus Aleras. 
arinus, and his Commentator Commandin, give three Ways: 
The firſt, according to Archimedes ; the ſecond, according to 
Hero; and the third, by an Inſtrument invented by Piu 
which gives all the Proportions required. 

The Sieur 4e Comiers has likewiſe publiſh'd an elegant 
Demonſtration of the ſame Problem, by means of a Compai 
with three Legs: But theſe Methods are all Mechanical. 

DUPLICATURE, in Anatomy, a Doubling, or Folding 
of the Membranes, or other like Parts; as the Dnplicatures 
of the Peritonæum, of the Omentum, of the Pleura, &. 
See PxRIToONEUM, OMENTUM, PLEURA, &c. 

In the Hiſtory of the French Academy for the Year 1114, 
an Account is given of a young Man, who died at the Age 
of 2) Years, in the Duplicature of whoſe Meninges were 
found little Bones, that ſeem'd to proceed out of the inner 
Surface of the 4ura Mater, and with their acute Points ft 
mulated the pia Mater. 

That Duplicature of the Peritonæum, wherein the Au. 
cients placed the Bladder, is not found by the modern An- 
tomiſts. Dionis. | | 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente firſt diſcover'd the Duplici- 
ture of the Cuticula. See CUTICLE. + 

DUPONDIUS, in Antiquity, a Weight of two Pounds: 
Or a Money of the Value of two As's. See As. 

As the Af, at firſt, weigh'd a juſt Pondo, or Libra; the 
13 then, weigh'd two. And hence the Name. 

nd tho' the Weight of the As was afterwards diminiſh'd, 
and of Conſequence that of the Dupoudius alſo; they ſtil x 
tain'd the Denomination. See PounD, and LIBER A. 

DURESSE, Haraſbip, in Law, is, where a Perſon 1 kept 
in Priſon, or reſtrain d of his Liberty, contrary to Order 
Law; or threaten'd to be kill'd, maim'd, or beaten. , 

In which Caſe, if a Perſon ſo in Priſon, or in Fear of 2 
Threats, make any Specialty, or „ ps by reaſon of fie 0 
Impriſonment, or 9 ſuch Deed is void in Law: as 
in an Action brought on ſuch Specialty, the Party may plead, 
that it was brought by Dureſſè. 

Brook, in his Abridgment, joyns Dureſſe and Manaſſe to- 
gether, i. e. Duritiam & Minas, Hardſhip, and Threatming. 

DURA Mater, or DURA Meninx, a ſtrong, thick _ 
brane, which lines, or covers all the inner Cavity of the * 
nium, and includes the whole Brain; being it ſelf line n 
its inner, or concave Side by the pia Mater, or Mews 
tenuis. See MENINGES. Skull 

The aura Mater ſticks very cloſe to the Baſis of the — 
and its Sutures by the Fibres, and Veſſels it ſends to 
Pericranium. See BRAIN, and CRANIUM. . by the 

It is faſten'd to the 214 Mater, and the Brain, * 
Veſſels which paſs from one to the other. It gives Bra Fi 
or Covering to all the Nerves which riſe from the 4 


lobe Medulls Spinalis, and all the Nerves, which riſe 
ö to k ; 
£ See NxRVE. 6. "6 f f 
from it .- rough towards the Skull, and ſmooth to- 
Its Surface 13 1015 a double Membrane, woven of ſt 


Fibres Jutß de next the Skull: It has three Proceſſes made 
on bling of its inner Membrane. See DurL Ic ATyn x. 
by Log” |" bles a Sickle, and is therefore call'd Falx. 


See Feed ſeparates the Cerebrum from the Cerebellum, 

218 Oblongata, that the Weight of the Ce- 

may not offend the Cerebellum, which lies under it. 

rehfuß e, is very ſtrong, and thick, and in ravenous 

This it is for the moſt Part bony, becauſe of the violent 
| ir Brain. . 

M on of 1 the ſmalleſt, and ſeparates the External Sub- 
The of the hind Part of the Cerebe//um into two Pro- 
herances. See . : 

1ter are ſeveral Sinus's, or Channels, which 
the dura Jt and external Membrane: The four 


inal Ones, are, | 
Wa ird Sinus's are call'd the Zarerales ; and the fourth, 


Beſides theſe there are more of inferior Note, mention'd 


by Anatomi 
18, to receive 


hich they are as ſo many Trunks, and diſcharge the 
Wood hats the internal Jugulars, See JuGuLAR. 


yum. Thirdly, a Branch of the Vertebral Artery, and Vein, 
which laſt paſſes through the Hole behind the Occipital 
Apophyſis, where they are diſperſed in the Hind-part of the 
ara Mater. It has alſo Nerves from the Branches of the 
{{th Pair, which give it an exquiſite Senſe, 

It has a Motion of Syſtole, and Diaſtole, which is cau- 
ſed by the Arteries, which enter the Skull. No doubt, the 
great Number of Arteries in the Brain contribute more to it, 
than thoſe few proper to it ſelf, which may aſſiſt a little, tho? 
not very ſenfibly, uſe of their Smallneſs, and Paucity. 

The Uſe of the dura Mater is to cover the Brain, the 
Spinal Marrow, and all the Nerves ; to divide the Cerebrum 
in two, and to hinder it from preſſing the Cerebellum. 

DURATION, an Idea we get by attending to the fleet- 
ing, and perpetually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. See Suc- 
CESSION, 

The Idea of Succeſſion we get by reflecting on that Train 
of Ideas, which continually follow one another in our Minds, 
ris eres, Tha Diſenes berwom ary Poow of ths One 
ceſſion is wha ion: And the Continuation 
of the Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any Thing elſe commen- 
ſurate to the Succeſſion of Ideas in the Mind, is call'd our 
own Duration, or that of the Thing coexiſting with our 
Thinking, So that we have no Perception of Duration, 
when that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes. See Ipza, and Ex1- 
STENCE, N 

Uuration, in Mr, Zock's Philoſophy, is a Mode, or Modi-+ 
fication of Space. See SyAcxk, — Mops. 

The fimple Modes of Duration, are any Lengths, or Parts 
thereof, whereof we have diſtant Ideas ; as Hours, Days, 
va 2 ears, r and . &c. See Hour, 

ay, WEEE, MonTH, YEAR, Oc. 

Duration, as mark'd by certain Periods, and Meaſures, is 
what we properly call Time. See Tims. : 
1. By obſerving certain Appearances, at regular, and ſeem- 
ingly equi-diſtant Periods, we get the Ideas of certain Lengths, 
1 of 2 ö Hours, Cc. 2. By 

10g able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, as often as we 
will, we come to imagine Duration where nothing really en- 

ures, or exiſts: Thus, we imagine, 70 morrow, next Tear, 
Jeferday, &c. 3. By being able to repeat ſuch Idea of any 
Length of Time, as of a Minute, T ear, &c. as often as we 
= and add em to one another, without ever coming to an 
ve get the Idea of Eternity. See ErzaniTY. + 
3 9 * s 2 Space, or 2 — 
much of thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eterni 
ad Immenſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſh'd from "4 
Res and thus ſerve to denote the Poſition of finite, real 
WS. * ref] — of each other in thoſe infinite Oceans of 
2 and Space. | 

DUTCHY-Court, a Court wherein all Matters belongin 
ded by D wry, 8 County Palatine of Lancaſter, are 4 
. ree of the Chancellour of that Court. See PA- 
whe Original of this Court was in Henry the IVth Time; 

ng the Crown by Depoſition of Richard II. ar. 


[ * +! on | a Ex # ÞP 5 A 
255 } _- WOT , 


having the Durcby of Lancaſter by Deſcent in R f 
his Mother, became ſeiz'd thereof 4 King, — oo cot 
So that all the Liberties, Franchiſes, and Juriſdictions 


Brain. of the ſaid Cou aſs' d from the Ki ; 
wards the be plainl ſeen on its Inſide, but . 8 . 1 e King, by his great 


eal, and not by Livery, or Attornment; as the Earldom of 
March, and other Poſſeſſion, which deſcended to him by 
other Anceſtors than the King's, did. 

Henry IV. by Authority of Parliament, ſever'd the Poſ- 
ſeſſions, Liberties, Ec. of the ſaid Dutchy from the Crown: 
But Z2uard IV. reſtored em to their former Nature, 

The Officers belonging to this Court, are the Chancellour, 
Attorney, Receiver General, Clerk of the Court, and Meſſen- 
ger; beſide the Aſſiſtants: as an Attorney in the Exchequer 
another in Chancery, and four Councellors. See CHANEL 
LoR of the Dutchy. 

The Durchy of Lancaſter, ſays Gwin, grew out of the 
Grant of Eduard Ill. who gave that Dutchy to his Son 
John of Gaunt, and endowed it with Royal Rights, equal 
to thoſe of the County Palatine of Cheſter. And foraſmuch 
as it came afterwards to be extinct in the Perſon of King 
Henry IV. by reaſon of its Union with the Crown ; the 
ſame King 4 N himſelf more rightfully Duke of Lan- 
caſter, than King of England, determined to ſave his Right 
in the Dutchy, whatever ſhould befal the Kingdom. ; 4 
cordingly, he ſeparated the Dutchy from the ——— and 
ſettled it ſo in bi own Perſon, and Heirs, as if he had been 
no King, or Politic Body at all: In which Condition it con- 
tinued during the Reigns of Henry V. and VI. who deſcended 
from him; till Eduard IV. who, by Recovery of the Crown, 
recontinuing the Right of the Houſe of Tork, appropriated 
the Dutchy to the Crown again. Yet ſo, as he ſuffer'd the 
Court, and Officers to remain as he found em. In this 
Manner, it came, together with the Crown, to Henry VII. 
who taking Henry IV. Policy, (by whoſe Right, indeed, he 
obtain'd the Kingdom) re- ſeparated the Dutchy, and ſo left 
it to his Poſterity, who {till enjoy it. 

DUTY, in Folicy, and Commerce, an Impoſt, laid by Au- 
thority of a Prince, Sc. on Merchandizes, and Commodities, 
either of his own Country, or brought from abroad ; to- 
wards ſupporting the Expences of the Government. See 
Cusroms, 

The Duties on various Kinds of Commodities are infi- 
nite. 'The principal are, the | 

Dvuwz1ts of Exportation, and importation, pay'd upon 
the bringing in, or carrying out of the divers Kinds of Goods, 
Animals, and even Perſons ; agreeable to the Tarifs ſettled 
between the ſeveral Nations. See Id POR TATION, and Ex- 
rok TAT ION. 

There is no State in Europe, or perhaps in the World, 
where the Duties of Exportation and Importation, are ſo 
many, and ſo confiderable, as in England. The two prin- 
cipal, are, the Duties o Tunnage, and Poundag e. The firſt 
charged on Liquors, in Proportion to their Meaſure, and 
Content. See TunNAGE. 

The ſecond on the other Commodities, and paid accord- 
ing to their Value, ſettled in a Tarif. See PouN DAGE. 

Theſe two Duties, which have a long Time been on foot 
in England, were re-eſtabliſh'd at the Reſtoration of King 
Charles II. in 1660, upon the Parliament's annulling all the 
Laws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the Execution 
of the ancient Ordonnances. 

To theſe there have been eighteen new Duties added 
ſince that Time: Ten of em for Liquids, and the other 
eight on other Kinds of Commodities. 

he Duties on Liquids, are the ancient Duty of T unnage, 
or 014 Subſidy: the Additional Duty; Duty of Exciſe, Duty 
of Coinage, the old Tmpoſition, the Ai4itionas Impoſition, the 
Orphan's Money, the Duty on French Wines, the New Sub- 
ſidy, the Duty on Hungary Wines, and the one Third, and 
two Thirds of Subſiaies. 

The Duties on other Commodities, are the Ancient Duty 
of Poundage : the Additional Duty of 1660, on Linens, 
and Silks: the new Impoſition of Poundage, call'd the 
Impoſt of 1690 : Another Impoſition of four Fifths in 1693 : 
the Duty of 25 per Cent on French Goods, impoſed in 1695: 
the ew Subſidy of Poundage in 1697: Another A771719- 
nal Subſidy of a Third of Poundage in 1103 : Another 
Third in 11704: A Duty on Fiſh, Oils, and Whale Fins, 
in 1709: Another on Leather, Velom, and Parchment, 
in 1111: A ſecond on the ſame Goods, in 1712: And 


laſtly, in the ſame Year, 4 Duty on Paper, Paſte-Boara, 


and Soap. | 

We ſhall here enter into a more particular Detail of the 
2 on Liquids; as Wines, Braudies, Vinegars, Cy- 
ders, &c. 

Firſt, then, the Duty of Tunnage, or the Oli Snſibiy, we 
have already obſery'd, was eſtabliſh'd in the twelfth Year of 
King Charles II. It was at firſt only granted him for Life; 


but afterwards continued in the firſt Year of Ring Zames II. 


during the Life likewiſe of that Prince. And laitly, by ſe- 
veral Acts, in the Reign of Queen Anne, it was again conti- 
nued for 96 Years, ending in the Lear 1808. wg 

is 


his firſt Duty of Tummage, is 4 Pound 10 Shillings Sterl. 
per Tun, on al French Wines broaght by Engliſh Veſlels 
into the Port of London; and only 3 Pound, into the reſt. 
The ſame Wine brought by foreign Veſſels into the Port of 
London, pays 6 Pound ; and into the other Ports, 4 Pound 
10 Shillings Sterl. French Vinegar made of Wine, pays 4 


Pound 10 Shillings, brought by Engif Veſſels; and 6 Pound, 


by foreigns. French Cyder, and Perry, and Vinegar made 
of thoſe Ti uors, pay 5 in the preceeding Article. Rherifo 
Wine brought into any Port of England, pays 1 Pound 
Sterl. fer Awine, a Meaſure amounting to the Sixth of a Tun, 
ſo that the Duty per Tun is about 5 Pound 10 Shillings, 
which is a Fourth more than that of French Wine. Spauiſb, 
and Portugueze Wines, Muſcadines, Malmſeys, and other 
Greek Wines, pay the ſame as French Wines; and the like is 
to be underſtood of Vinegars made thereof, | 

This firſt Aug- 


Additional Duty of the old Subſiay. 
mentation of the old 'Tunnage, was made in 1660, and con- 


tinucd like the Subſidy it ſelf to 1808. LM 

For this Duty, French Wines pay 3 Pound Sterl. per Tun. 
Rhenifo Wines pay as French Wines. S$þaifh Wines pay 4 
Pound; Porrug 24 Wines, 3 Pound; Mnſcaames, Malinſeys, 
and other Greek Wines, pay the ſame as Spaniſb Wines. 
Vinegar, Cyder, and Perry, are exempt from this Duty. See 
SUBSIDY, 

Luty of Exciſe, is not laid on Wines, but only on Malt- 
Liquots, Sc. Sec Exc ls k. 

Tuty 1 was impoſed in the 18th Year of King 
Charles II. to detray the Expence of Coining of the Money. 
It has been continued by di vers Acts to the Year 1715, and 
even ſince that Time. | 

Wines ot all Kinds pay equally 10 Shilling Sterl. ger Tun 
on this Duty. Sec Col N Ax. 

Lrnty of old Impoſition of Tunnage was eſtabliſh'd in the 
Year 1685, and continued by divers Acts; that of 1711 
made it perpetual. | 

By this Lu), French Wines pay 8 Pound Sterl. per Tun 
in all the Ports of England; Spaniſh, Portugal, Muſcadine, 
and other Greek Wines, 12 Pound: Vinegars 8 Pound. 

Duty of Adaitional Impoſition was eſtabliſh'd in 1690, 
continued by divers Acts to 1720, and in 1712 made per- 
petual, This Duty none but the French pay, the other Na- 
tions being exempt from it. | 42 

Each Tun of French Wine pays for this Duty 8 Pound 
Sterl. in any Port of England: Vinegar, Cyder, and Perry 
pay 25 Fer Cent. of their Value. | 

Orphans-Duty is only charg'd on Wines brought into the 
Port of Lonaon. Its Name expreſſes the pious Office it is 
intended for. | 

It had its Riſe in the 6th Year of King William III. It 
is fix'd at 4 Shillings per Tun on all Wines indifferently. 
See OR HAN Cs. | 

Aaditional Duty on French Wines, is one of the Duties 
to which French Wines alone are ſubject. It was eſtabliſn'd 
in the Year 1695, for 20 Years, and fince continued. 

It is rated at 25 Pound Sterl. per Tun: And Vinegars 
at 15 Pound. 

New S:bſidy was granted to King William III. in 1695, 
for his Life, and ſince continued to Queen Ae for her Lite. 


This is properly a Duplicate of the Duty of Tunnage, to Cent. 
whether portation are very inconfiderable ; but with the Addition of 


which French, and other Wines are equally ſubject, 


Spaniſh, Italian, Muſcadine, Malmſey, aa 5 
Wires, imported by the Fng/iſo into oe 5 — other 


ing, u. 


eben 


pay 26 1 Io Shar pry 
Shilli 
The ſame Wines imported to Lond b Bord 2 Peace 


Pound, 9 Shilling, and 5 Pence; and intd the other, $þo 


9 Pence. The ſame Wines brought to London by F 


French Vinegars imported to London by the Zyp; 


27 Pound, 10 Shillings, 11 Pence; and into the 95 ben 
ers 


Imported by Forei in 
ence; and in 
and Portugal Vinegars, imported to London h 


gars imported to London by foreign Veſſel 05 
7 W Pence A and 2 8 other eli Pad 
illings, 1 Penny. As to rs, and Perri 
* is not conſiderable. os 9 ino 
rench Brandies imported by any Veſſel into any Þ; 
78 Pound, 4 Shillings Seer], per Tun; and Brandie fron, 


other Countries, except France, only 48 Pound, 4 Shilling, | 


All other foreign Brandies being exempted from Dy 
30 Pound Sterling, charged on French Brandies "ay f 
Parliament, under the Reign of King William 11. 

The Engliſb Merchants, it is to be el are not obligd 
to pay theſe ſeveral Duties before 12 Months; nor N 
before 9: giving Security for the ſame. Or, it they pay read 
Money, there is a Deduction made 'em of 5 per Cent. on — 
014 New Third, and two Third Subſidy, and on the other 
Duties 6, and one Fourth per Cent. Add, that if theſe Mer. 
chandizes be again exported into other Countries, after th 
have been enter d in Fnglanad, the Duties are return'd:; thy! 
this only within the Compaſs of a Year to Natives, and af 
9 Months to Foreigners. | 

In Spain, the Duties of Export, and Import, are calld, 
Duties of Alcavala, and amount to about 5 per Cent. of the 
Value of the Goods : For Inſtance, the Piece of Velvet of 
40 Spaniſh Varres, or Yards, pays 20 Reals : Hats of Vigo, 
5 Reals a Piece : Linnens, 224 Reals * 100 Varres: Gold 
and Silver Laces, 2 Reals 3 Quarters, the Mark Weight. The 
Duties of Exportation are nearly on the ſame footing, 

In Portugal, the Duties of Importation were anciently the 
ſame on all Kinds of Goods; vis. 18 per Cent. of the Value, 
But fince the Year 1667, Silks have been excepted out of 
the general Tarif, and reduced to 13 per Cent. For Expor- 
tation the Duties are only 6 per Cent. 

In Holland, the Duties of Exportation, and Importation, 
are nearly alike ; both of em being about the Rate of 5 per 
Cent. of the Value of the Goods. At Hambourg, and Bre- 
men, the Duties are but 1 per Cent. At Lubeck, three gths 


per Cent. In Muſcovy, 5 per Cent. At Venice, 6 and three 


4ths per Cent. for what the Natives import; and 10 anda 
half to Strangers: The Duties of Exportation are 9 fer 
At Leghorn, the Duties of Exportation, and In. 


brought in Eugliſb, or foreign Veſſels ; tho? there are ſome à Number of petty Dues, become as great as at Venice. 


Differences, as to Vinegars, Cyders, and Perry. 


In the Ports of the Levant, Conſtantinople, Smirna, Al. 


Zuty on Hungary Wines, is very late, * eftabliſh'd in po, &c. the Duties of Exportation, and Tnportation are 


the firit Year of Queen Aune. It is the ſame with that 


pay'd by Rhheniſb Wines, 

Duty, call'd J hird Subſidy, is a Third of the old Subfidy, 
firſt eſtabliſn'd in 1703, and fince continued by divers Acts, 
to expire in 1805, 

Duty, call'd Zwo Third Subſidy, is likewiſe a newDuty, 
firſt eſtabliſh'd in 1704, to laſt only for a certain Time, 
tho' ſince made perpetual. 

It confiſts in two other Thirds of the old Subſidy, ſo 
that theſe two Duties of 1703, and 1704, are equal to the 
whole Subſidy. 

Beſides theſe Duties impoſed on all Wines imported, 
both by Natives, and Foreigners; there are likewiſe the Duty 
of Butlerage, another Duty call'd Foreign, another of Yri- 
ſiol, and another of Southampton, amounting together to 
about 40 Shillings Fer Tun; but as theſe Duties are only 
levied on Wines imported in foreign Veſſels, tis but rare- 
ly they are paid; moſt of the Wine-Trade being manag'd 
by Eugliſh Veſſels. 

From this State of the Duties paid by Wines and other 
Liquors brought into England, it appears that French Wines 
imported by Engliſomen into the Port of England, pay 55 
Pound, 16 Shill. 8 Pence Sterl. per Tun. Thoſe imported by 
the ſame into the other Ports, 51 Pound, 13 Shillings, and 
6 Pence: Thoſe brought by Foreigners into the Port of 
Lonaon, 61 Pound, 15 Shillings, * 10 Pence; and into the 
other Ports, 57 Pound, 12 Shilling, and 8 Pence. 


nearly on an equal footing, v2. 3 per Cent. except to the 
Venetians, and eus, who pay 5 per Cent. 
The Conſuls Duties are likewiſe to be added for Sf. 
na, &c. which are about 2 7 Cent. At Cairo, Alexai- 
aria, and ſome other Cities of Egypt, the Duries are of tuo 
Kinds: One for Goods brought in Ships from £urep? 3 
the other, for thoſe brought by the Caravans from Aſia 
The firſt are fix'd at 20 per Cent. The ſecond are arbi 
trary, but always very high. Beſide the ordinary Yu, the 
here pay the Golden Duty, which is the tenth Part ot 
what is paid for the firſt Dury. As to Duties of Expori” 
tion, they may be ſaid to pay none, the 1 and a half 17 
Cent. being rather the Cuſtom houſe Fee, than any 2uty® 
the Soveraign. Wt 
DUUMVIR, a general Name among the ancient gr 
for ſeveral Magiſtrates, Commiſſioners, and Officers, # 5 
tevo were joyn d together in the ſame Function. 99 — 
they had almoſt as many Drnmvirs, as they had 
joyn' d two by two in Commiſſion. 2 4 
There were Zuumvrrs to direct the Building, Re = 
and Conſecrating of 'Temples, and Altars; Capital 4 of 
virs, who took Cognizance of Crimes, and concen, | 
Death. Duunvirs of the Marine, or Navy, Oc, 10 
moſt confiderable Duumvirs, and thoſe uſually thus 


by Way of Eminence, were the 
3 Sacrorum, which were created by Tar quo 


for the Performance of Sacrifice, and Keeping t Books 


A — ti. 3 


* 


Books. _ bee Office for Life. They were exempted 


et; 8 ing in War, $ 
from 4 Without them the Oracles 8 of the Sybils 
q not be © held till the Year of Rome 388; when, 


of fue jans. See DECEMVIRI. | 
tricians, n e to their Number, upon which they be- 
9 ominated 1 Their Body was after- 
came m_ increaſed, and at length amounted to ſixty; 
ung retain'd the Denomination of Quindecemviri. See 

] : ; 

vIND 
hey Were 
155 along wit 


ces. T 


to jud hing the Curiatii. 


vanqu"""- 1 is compoſed of duo, two, and Vir, Man. 
wy — alſo Davies in the Roman Colonies ; who 
a the ſame Rank and Authority in their reſpective Colo- 
— that the Conſuls held at Rome. They were choſe out 
aide Body of Decuriones, and wore the Pretexta, or Robe 
border d with P _— 2 5 h 4 
There were alſo Municipal Duumvirs, whom Vigenere 
mpares to our Sheriffs, or rather Mayors of Towns. 


DUUMVIRATE, Duumviratus, the Magiſtrature, Office, 
or Dignity of the Dummvirs. See DuuuviR. 

The Duumvirare laſted till the Year of Rome 388; when 
it was chang d into a Decemvirate. Sce DECEMVIRATE. 


in Heraldry, the Herb Might. ſpade; uſed by ſuch 
—— F — and Herbs, Anſtead of Colours an 
Metals, for Sable, or Black. See SABLE, "SS | 
DWARE: Sce Gy.awT, Prem, and STATURE, '- 
Dware-Troees, are Fruit-Prees,”.thus call'd from the Low- 
neſs of their Stature; frequently planted in the Borders of 
Gardens. See FRviT-Tree. - . | 
They ſeldom grow above 4 or 5 Foot high; and have 
uſually a Hoop tied within the Middle of the Branches, to 
make em ſpread a- round. | | . 
Dwarf Trees are of eſpecial Advantage for Table-PFrui 
whether Pears, Apples, Plums, or Cherries ; The Fruit they 
yield is uſually of the fineſt, and beſt ; and as ſuch they 
make a conſiderable Article in the Gardeners Province. 
There are divers Ways of Producing Dwarfs. 
Derr, Fears are uſually produced by Inoculating on 
Quince-Stocks, which grow the Dwwarf's Height. 
As for Dwarſ-Apples, the Stocks they chuſe to graft on 
are thoſe raiſed of the Cuttings of the pc. 
In order to provide Stocks of each K ind, they chuſe ſuch 
Stems, and Branches, as grow ſtraighteſt; in the Month of 
October; from Trees whoſe Cuttings will grow, or which in 
the Places they are to be grafted in are at leaſt an Inch thick: 
Cut 'em off an Hand's Breadth below the Knots, or Burs, 
which are the Places whcre they uſually put forth their 
Roots; and cut off the Top, that they may not be above a 
Yard long, If they cannot be got ſo long of Quinces, ſhorter 
muſt do. Cut off all Side-Branches cloſe to the Body, except 
one ſmall Twig near the Top for the Sap to vent it {elf ar. 
det them in Beds, as Seed-plants are: and keep em a Foot 
above Ground. 
lt being ſomewhat difficult, to get enough of ſuch Branches 
a5 have Burs and Knots on em; a particular Method has 
been invented to bring thoſe Knots, and Burs, artificially, 
calld Circumpoſition. It is perform'd by tying ſome Earth 
in a Piece of old Hat, a Foot long, about the Place where 
jou intend to cut, in the Month of February; and in Offo- 
ber it will ha ve ſhot Roots therein. | 
duch Trees alone, as are apt to put forth Roots, are pro- 
E Dwarf Stocks; as the Kentiſh Codlin, Gennet Moil, 
ome Sorts of ſweet Apple, Bitter Sweets, Quince-tree, Mul- 
ber. tree, and the Paradiſe Apple Tree. | 
Stocks for Dwarf Apple-1 rees are likewiſe rais'd by cut- 
ung down an old Tree, which is apt to caſt forth good 
duckers from the old Roots; which at two Years Age may 
tranſplanted, or elſe inoculated where they ſtand. , 
As for Dwarf Pear-Trees, Stocks may be rais'd for them 
from the Suckers of old Pear-trecs. Elſe, cut off the Top of 
lome old ill Pear-tree, and the Roots will caſt forth Suckers. 
for Dwarf Cherries and Plum, Suckers of the common 
ted Cherry, and ordinary Plum-tree, are the beſt. 
As to the Grafting, or Inoculating of Dwarf Stocks, it 
= be done as low as may be, with two Cyons, and 
oſe longer than in Grafting tor long Standards; that they 
may ſpread from the Ground. See EncrArrtiNG. 


f the North 8 let the Graft always be two or three Inches 
as ans, apt of themſelves, in light Ground, to fink a-Foot 


it the more. 


Succeſſion of Kings of the ſame Line, or Family. See RAcx. 


Empire, as well as ſacred Ones in the Greek Church. The 


t, Canon of the Maſs, according to the Latin Uſage ; where 


by the pretended St. Dionyſius, Eccleſ. Hierarch. C. II. where- 


hot Earth, from the Mi ary 16 in a light, 


the Graft z- and remember to cut off half the Length of the 


above the Ground, leſt it take Root ; To plant em ſhallow, 
deep, which is ſufficient; and to cover the Ground, when they 
are planted, with Horſe-Litter. I" | 
DE, in Architecture, is the Middle of the Pedeſtal ; or 
that Part which lies between the Baſe and the Cornice: be- 
ing ſo nam'd; becauſe it is 1 made in the Form of a 
Cube, or Dye. It is alſo call'd Dado, by the ralians; and 
by Vitruvius, Truncus. See PEDESTAL, 
Dy, is alſo us'd for a Cube of Stone, placed under the 

Feet of a Statue, and over its Pedeſtal ; to raiſe it, and ſhew 


DYNASTY, a Term in Hiſtory, ſignifying a Race, or 


We find frequent Mention in ancient Hiſtory of Dynaſties 
of Perſians, Afſyrians, Medes, &c. | 

Manetho has left an Hiſtorical Chronology of Egypt, di- 
vided into 30 Dynaſties. | 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Jurastia, of quradal, 
to be powerful, to be King. | 

DYPTYCHA, or rather DIPTYCHA, in Antiquity, a pub- 
lic Regiſter, wherein were wrote the Names of theConſuls, and 
other Magiſtrates, among the Heathens ; and of Biſhops, and 
defunct, as well as ſurviving Brethren among the Chriſtians. 

Juſtinian, offended at Pope Y1;g:4, for retuſing to ſubſcribe 
the Condemnation of the three Chapters, gave Orders for his 
Name to be eraſed out of the Diętycha. Du Pin. The 
Emperor commanded the Name of the new Patriarch to be 
entcr'd in the Diprycha Sacra. 

"Tis certain, there were prophane Diptycha's in the Greek 


former were the Marricula, or Regiſter, wherein the Names 
of the Magiſtrates were enter d: In which Senſe Diprycha 
is a Term in the Greek Chancery. | 42 
Sacred DIPTYCHA. The Word is plural; Diprycha be- 
ing a double Catalogue, in one whereof was wrote the Names 
of: the Living, and in the other thoſe of the Dead, which 
were to be rehears'd during the Office. We meet with ſome- 
thing not unlike the Sacred Diprychs of the Greeks, in the 


the People are enjoyn'd to pray once for the Living, and once 
for the Dead ; ſeveral. Saints are invoked in different 
Times, Cc. . | 

Gentian Hervet explains the Word Diptychs, Jia ruxa, 
by Azrar-Ctoths : Meurſius, by that of Libelli Eccleſiaſitci, 
Church-Books ; But neither ot thoſe Authors, tho' in other 
reſpects of great Abilities, and well verſed in the Greek An- 
tiquity, has given the genuine Signification of the Word. 
The Diptycha were neither Altar-Cloths, nor Church-Books, 
but a Sort of Tables, or Tablets, alike in Figure to the two 
Tables of Stone given to Moſes; On one of theſe Tables 
was wrote the Names of the Deceas'd, and on the other thoſe 
of the Living, for whom Prayers were to be offer'd ; which 
the Deacon read over, while the Maſs was celebrated. 

In theſe Diptycha were entcr'd the Names of Biſhops, who 
had govern'd their Flocks a-right ; and were never expung'd 
out of the ſame, unleſs they were convicted of Hereſy, or ſome 
other groſs Crime. In the Diprycoa were likewiſe enter'd 
the Names of ſuch as had done any fignal Service to the 
Church, whether they were living, or dead, and mention was 
made of em in the Celebration of the Liturgy. 

The Jeſuite Roſweyd atfirms, that few Names were enter'd 
in the Sacred Diptychs, but thoſe of Biſhops and Patriarchs; 
and doubts very much, whether the Sacred Delta, mention'd 


in were enter'd the Names of the new baptized, with their 
God-tathers and God-mothers, were the ſame with the Dip- 
tycha. He allows, however, that the Names of the Empe- 
rors, and other great Per ſons, diſtinguiſh'd by their Faith, and 
their Merits, or Benefactions, were us'd to be enter'd. 
Meurſius, in his G/offarium Græco-Barbarum, imagines | *s 
em to have wrote the 'l'erm Diptycha, by reaſon there were * 
tavo Books, in one of which were wrote the Living, and in the 5 2 
other the Dead. But Fa. Rofweyd ſhews, he is miſtaken : 
For in effect, there was but one, the Living being enter'd on 
one Side thereof, and the Dead on the other. And if the 4 
Living, and Dead, were each wrote in a ſeveral Book, each i 
of em was call'd Diptycha, and not both together. | 
Caſaubon, in his Obtervations on Arhenerns, L. VI. C. 14. 
ſuppoſes the Chriſtians to have burrowed the Cuſtom of 
writing Names in a Book, and rehearſing 'em at Maſs, from © 
the Heathens, who enter'd the Names of Perſons they would 
do any fignal Honour to, in the Verſes of the Salii; as was 


done to Germanicus, and Verus, Sons of the Emperor Mar- 
B b * cus 


DYS 


ers Aurelius, and long Time before, during the Age of the 
Republic, to Mamurcus Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, as 
we are told by Tacitus, L. II. Spartian, Ovid, Feſtus, Plu- 
tarch, &c, 1 0 | 

But Fa. Rofweyd does not approve this Notion of Caſau- 
bon. The pretended St. Dionyſins, a very ancient Author, 
ſays the contrary, and aſſerts the firſt Eſtabliſhment of this 
Uſage to have been founded on Scripture. 2 Tim. II. 19. Pſa. 
CXV. 15. Rofweyd adds Ecel. XLIV. 1. and takes theſe to 
have been the Paſſages the ancient Church had a View to, 
rather than the Salian Verſes. 

The Prophane Diprycha were frequently ſent as Preſents 
to Princes, Sc. On which Occaſion they were finely gilt, 
and embeiliſh'd; as appears from Smmachus, L. II. Ep. 8 1. 
Thoſe preſented were uſually of Ivory. The firſt Law, 4e 
Eupeuſ. Ludor. C. I heod. torbids all Magiſtrates below Con- 
ſals, to make Preſents of Diptycha of Ivory, in the public 
Ceremonies. 

Fa. Roſweyd owns himſelf at a Loſs for the Origin of 
this Cuſtom of making Preſents of Diptycha's. Lud. Car- 


rion, L. II. Emendat. C. 6. ſuppoſes it to have aroſe hence, 


that ſuch Preſents were at firſt made to the Perſons who 
had been nominated @reſtores, to whom they were to be of 
Uſe. Many imagine the Diptycha to have originally been 
a Kind of Table-Books us'd by Lovers. Thus Papias de- 
fines em, Tabelle in quibus Amores ſcribebantur. 

The Word Diptycha is form'd from the Greek Jinrwxeov 
and $im7vzz, and that from iærut, a Maſculine Noun de- 
rived from 775osw, 1 fold, or plait. From its Future aTVZw 
is form'd rt, a Told, or Plait, to which adding dis, twice, 
we have Jiu, in the Genitive Airuxes, whence the No- 
minative Neuter firTvyoy, q- d. a Zook folded in two Leaves: 

Tho' there were ſome in 3, and others in 4, or 5 Lea ves. 

An ingenious Author imagines this Name to have been 
firſt given em to diſtinguiſh em from the Books that were 
roll d, call'd Volumina. See VoLuMEs. 

DYSCRASY, from vs, malus, bad, and xpagis, or xpaoia, 
Temperamentium, Conſtitution, is an ill Habit of Body; as 
in a Jaundice, or the like. 

DYSENTERY, or DYSSENTERY, in Medicine, a 
bloody Diarrhea ; or a Flux of Blood by Stool; attended 
with Pains and Griping. See FLux. 

The Word Dyſentery is form'd from the Greek de, Jiff- 
cultly,and Ereper, Inteſtine; and properly fignifies that Kind 
of Flux of the Belly, characterized by the Frequency. of Stools, 
or Dejections, mix'd with BI and accompanied with 
Gripes: The Fever, Ulcer, Sc. which attend it, are not 
eſſential to the Diſeaſe ; tho' many, both of the Ancients 
and Moderns, think the Ulcer is. „ 

The Dyſentery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a Chil- 
neſs, and Shivering; which is followed by a Heat; then Gri- 
pings of the Belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanious Stools, 
which in Progreſs of Time are found interſpers'd with Streaks 
of Blood, with vehement Pain. 

The Stools are ſometimes void of Blood ; and yet, if they 
be frequent, and attended with Gripes, and a mucous Collu- 
vies, the ſame Author ſays, it is a proper Dyſentery. 

Along with the Excrements, beſide a whitiſh Mucofity, 
frequently come Scrapings of the Guts, in Form of little Skins, 
If pure Blood be evacuated, the Patient's Life is in great 
Danger. 

28 makes three Kinds of Qyſenteries: 1. When 
a laudable Blood is evacuated, from a mere Plethora, 6: 
Plenitude, without any Diſorder of the Inteſtines ; | 
Hemorrhoidal Flux. See HEMORR noiDs. | 

2. When a thin, watery Blood is evacuated, call'd the He- 
ow Flux, tho' really ariſing from the Hemorrhoidal Veſ- 

els. | 
The third Kind, which is that we properly call Dyſen- 
zery, is, when Blood is caſt out mix'd with a purulent Mat- 
ter in the Excrements, | 

This is either benign, i. e. without a Fever, and not con- 
tageous ; Or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilen- 
tial Fever; and frequently ravages whole Cities, and Pro- 
vinces : Happening moſt commonly in Armies. In the laſt 
Stage, a Sort of Caruncles are frequently ejected along with 
the purulent Matter, which are difficult to be accounted for, 
unleſs from an Excoriation, and Ulceration of the Inteſtines. 
Sometimes the Inteſtines are even gangreen'd. 

The next Cauſe of the Qyſentery, as aſſign'd by ſome 
Phyſicians, is a ſerous, or other morbid Humour, mix'd with 
the Maſs of Blood ; the Conſequence of which is a too great 
Fermentation in the Blood, and a Diſſolution of its Parts, 
which are thus render'd too liquid, The ſecond Cauſe is a 


. 


£ 
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as in the. 


Vellication, and Irritation of the nervous Fibre . 
teſtines, occafion'd by ſharp, acid Humour 2 ol thety 
the Blood; which occafion the Spiral Fibres, Parated fron 
the Periſtaltic Motion of the Gutz, to move to f rache 
thus to expel the Matters too haſtily out of * fac, aud 
The Mediate Cauſe, in the Phyſicians Langua Lateline, 
foreign Body adhering ſtrongly to the Inteſtines, * u {ome 
ſharp Points, vellicating the nervbus Fibres of che by in 
and at length ulcerating em. The Remote Caufhndtes, 
Thing that corrupts the Maſs of Blood, as viſci d, a 
ſharp Iuices; ill Foods; Autumnal Fruits; Grana. At, 
Wine drunk in Exceſs ; Poiſons; violent Medicine: | dew 
convey'd through leaden Pipes; Rainy Weather in the 5 ag 
with a dry Winter, and a hot Summer, and Autumn ü 

The Seat of the Diſeaſe is in the Inteſtines, either the 1; 
or the ſmall, or both: When the Diſeaſe is in the 11 
Ones, the Gripes begin long before the Stools, and 
about the Navel; and the Blood, and Excrements, 3 felt 
blended; as being longer together. When the larger u Were 
are ſeiz d, the Pain is leſs vehement, and is felt lower F 

Purgatives have rarely any good Effect in Dyſon, 
as increafing the Fermentation of the Blood, a N 
the Fibres of the Inteſtines more and more. Nor are Ins 
ticks much better; as tending to draw the peccant Hum 
into the Stomach, or at leaſt into the higher Inteſtines, * 
cauſe more frequent Stools. 

Tpecacuanha, however, is excellent on this Occaſion v 
ſo much as a Vomitory, Dr. Friend obſerves, as a Sudorife. 
having this Faculty, beyond all other Emeticks, that it co, 
rects the Dyſenteric Ferment, in Proportion as it evacuate 
it. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an expreſ 
Diſcourſe on the Subject; where it is aſſerted to be infal. 
lible in all Qyſenteries, and Looſeneſſes, how dangerous * 
inveterate ſoever; except in Pulmonic and Hygdropic Pa. 
tients, whoſe Fluxes are Indications of approaching Heath. 

Sydenham commends Phlebotomy : But Willis ſays, no 
Evacuation is good : and preſcribes hot Cardiacks, as Si 
rit of Wine a little burnt, Oc. 

Balſamic, and Styptic Medicines are alſo to be uſed, ac. 
cording to the divers Cauſes, and Symptoms of the Diſeaſe 

Borre, in a Letter to Bartiholin, affirms, there is no bet. 
ter Medicament in Dyſenteries than Roſe-Water wherein 
Gold has been extinguiſh'd. | 

Deteus relates, that he cured above an hundred Perſons 
with Oil of fweet Almonds, mix'd with Orange Juice. 

DYSPEPSY, in Medicine, a Difficulty, or Weakneſs of Di 
geſtion, See DIOESTION. 

The Dyſpepſy may ariſe from the Softneſs of the Ferment 
of the Stomach, or its being ſparing in Quantity; from a 
Relaxation of the Fibres of the Stomach ; the Want of a pro- 
per Heat in the Stomach, &c. 

Bitters, and Sub-aftringents, are its proper Remedy. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek vs, 4:ficultly, aud 
menT41y, coquere, to concoct. | 

DYSPNOEA, in Medicine, a Difficulty of breathing, See 
RESyIRATION.. | 

The Diſpnea admits of three 
an Aſthma ; and an Orthophnea. 


The SHort-Breatb, is the firſt, and lighteſt Degree. 
The Aſihma is more violent, accompanied with a wheezing 


: A Short-Breath : 


See ASTHMA. 


The Orrhophnes is the higheſt of all; the Patient affedtrd 
therewith not being able to lye down, but oblig'd to keep 
erect, without which he ud not reſpir-. 

Ihe moſt uſual Cauſes of Dy/pnwa'$ a Phlegms containd 
— ö 4 . 

in the Bronchia ; or the too ſtrong Conſtitution of the Bro 
chia themſelves, which prevent the eaſy Ingreſs of the Air in 
to the Lungs. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek dos, diſicultiy, and 
e, I breath. | | 

DYSURIA, in Medicine, a Difficulty of making Uri, 
accompanied with Pain, and a Senſe of Heat. 

It is alſo call'd Ardor Urine, by reaſon the Urine ſeem w 
burn the Uretbra, as it iſſues forth. See URINE _ 

The Dyſuria differs chiefly from the Srrangury in this 
that in the Strangury, the Urine only oozes out, as it Wet 
Drop by Drop; whereas in the Dyſuria it ſtreams out with- 
out terruption, and frequently in the proper Quantity. 
STRANGURY. 4 1 

The ordinary Cauſes of the Dyſuria, are the Acrimon, 
or Sharpneſs of the Urine ; and the Excoriation, ur Exulce- 
ration of the Neck of the Bladder, or the Urinary Paſlage 


The Word is form'd from the Greek Je, difficult), and 
Ape, to make Urine. 


4 


* 
* * 
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. | } | f | 
The 5th Letter of the Alphabet, and the ad Vowel. 
See LETTER and VowEL. 4: 9% 
Z q B Letter that admits of ſome Variety in the 
Pronunciation, in moſt Languages 4 2 2 


ans uſually conſtitute ſo many di 


g, and 17 an opener e, called vaſtius; ſuch was 
1 be, Hee — 1 Here Maſter; and another cloſer, as 
the la the Adverb Here + copay} This latter e and i, were 
that nw uſed for each other : us for Here, they wrote 


egen in divers Places we meet with ſibe, quaſe, &c. 
hert : 
for bi, quaſi, &c. . if 1 . f F 
he Roman e, was likewiſe ſometimes wrote z : For 
ch Reaſon, there are ſome Antiquaries, who take that 
> K Gallien, GALLIANZE AUGUST, not to be 
ug Medal, as the reſt have imagined; nor to be 
4 Dativ 
te with an E. 
Auguſte, 1% we rally diſtinguiſh three E's, or Sounds of 
Ihe Firſt, Mute, and not heard at all; as in Amſterdam, 
E: The Second, cloſe or ſhort, pronounced 
ſhut ; 7 in & 84 3 &c. The 
; or long; as in Fear, Eaſe, &c. 
ma euch bbs at leaſt, fix Kinds of E; the Firſt, 
ronounced like A; as in emporter, Orient, &c. The Se- 
and 4 final Mute, in the laſt Syllable of divers Words not 
"——_ at all; as in bonne, donne, &c. The Third, an 
of Mute, pronounced much like the Diphthong ea, 
Kc. as in Je, de, te. The Fourth, e ferme, or e maſculine, 
marked at the Ends of Words with an Accent &. The Fifth, 
in e overt, or long e, having the ſame Sound with az, as in 
mer, feſte, &c. In the middle of Words it is ſometimes 
mark'd with a Circumflex, and in the End, with an Accent 
> The Sixth, is an e 5 9 8 _ 
Nas in Cabaret tere, &c. me a Sevent 
rind of e, not reducible to any of the former, as that in 
Crammarien, — &c. And 8 n oy 
bree Kinds, vis, the Mute, open, and ſhut ; but they make 
Yuiation . 3 3 to we ſame _ 7 
As to the Form of the Letter E, we borrow it from the 
Latins, who had it from the Greeks, and they from the 
Phenicians, by Caamus, who firſt brought it them. Now 
the Phenicians had the ſame Characters with the Hebrews. 
Accordingly, the Form of the Antient Hebrew He, was the 
{ame with that of our E, as may be ſeen in the Hebrew 
Medals, and the Jeſuite Soucier's Diſſertation thereon, p. 143. 
All the Difference between them conſiſts in this, that the 
Hebrews reading from Right to Left, turn their Letters that 
Way; whereas the Moderns, reading from Left to Right, 
wy N A , 2 4 
The little e, was form'd of the great one, in writing it 
faſt, and making the croſs Strokes at Top and — * 
121 off Paper, and then adding the Stroke 
in the -$ 9 
The Greek 1, H, Eta, was no original Letter; but added 
to the Alphabet in after Times. Of this we have Proofs 
ſtill extant in the ancient Monuments; particularly, the 
Farneſe Columns, brought to Rome from the Via Appia, 
where the Fgſi/o2 E, is uſed in lieu of the H. é. gr. 
DEMETPOZ KOPES, for DHMETPOS KORHE. Tis ſaid to 
have been added by Simonides. Bibliand. de Ration. 
r * Linguar. p. 40. 
e Pronunciation of the y, ſeems to have been varied: 
eyentiauus informs us, that it was pronounced like the 
Latin e; but the Greeks themſelves, fe ſeveral Ages, pro- 
_ it like an 1. Tis diſputed how the Latius render 
ah their Language. The common Opinion is, that they 
" er * 5 an 4 8 in Anwireud, gu , Hugg, Onmnvs, 
ale &c. Which they rendred Demetrius, Beta, He- 
mera, T heſeus, T 3 &c. Tho' there are Perſons, 
— 2 e in Antiquity, who hold that they 
10 —— de Dieu, one of the moſt Learned Grammarians of 
VI 5 1 jo much - his L on N 
ng, that tis for this Reaſon, that the Me- 
"_ e. gr. the Paraphraſt Jonathan, expreſs it by a 
0 
Nod. en proves the ſame in his Learned Orations 
* true Pronunciation of the Greek Tongue, from an 
Mar? of Inſtances. Citing to this Purpoſe a M. S. 
fa = of the VIIIth Century, where all the W's are expreſ- 
5 4 3 — 2 Fd — proves, not only that the 
— 10 unced and wrote it as an i, which —_— 
1 * m its being ſo eaſily confounded with an 2; but 
"Y 75 they rendred it by an & and 7a; that it was often 
Toth and EI; and that in the Time of Plato, this 
r had a Kind of intermediate Sound between the 
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be Feminine, but a Vocative Maſculine, Galliane © 


k 3 ** 


AG 


« and z. See that Author. See i 7 ONT 
Z. II. C. 16. alſo Vaſſus de Lolol 


E on the Keys of an Organ, or Harpſichord, denotes the 


Tones E, mi, la. | 

On the Compaſs, in Sea-Charts, Cc. it marks the Eaſt 
Point, or Wind. E. Eaſt. ES E. Eaſt South Eaſt. N E. 
North Baſt, Sc. See WI ns and Coup Ass. 

In Calendars, E is the 5th of the Dominical Letters. See 
DouixfcAr-Lerters. | | 

Among Authors, E. gr. ſtands for Exempla gratia ; for 
Inſtance. See CnaractiR. 

In ſeveral Dictionaries, we find it noted, that the Letter 
E, among the Antients, was a Numeral Letter, fignifying 
250, according to the Verſe $355 


E quoque Ducentos & Quinquag inta tenebit. 


meral Letters was unknown among the Antients. HMiaore 
Hiſpallenſis, an Author of the VIlth Century, ſays as much 
in expreſs Terms, in the firſt Bo Kk of his Origines, Cap. III. 
In E it was firſt introduced in the Times of Barbariſm 


and Ignorance. 


EAGLE, Aquila, Aims, in Natural Hiſtory, the largeſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and ſwifteſt of all the Birds that live by Prey. 
. h 

t has a long, hoo ellow, ſcal - thic 
crooked Talons; and a ſhort Tail. Its Sn gr chellnut 
brown, ruddy and white. Its Beak, black at the Tip; and 
in the middle, blue, tho' in ſome yellow. | 

Its Airy, or Neſt, is uſually on the higheſt Rocks, ſome- 


times on the Tops of old Trees. It feeds its young till ſuch 


Time as they ate able to fly, and then drives them out of 
the Neſts. Its Food is Birds, Hares, Lambs, Kids and 
Fawnsz nay, Si Robert Sibbald afſures us, Children too, 
when it can cat&h them, of which he gives an Inſtance in 
the Orcages Iſlands.” Prod. Nat. Hiſt. Scar. L. III. p. 2, & 14. 

Ray mentions an Eag/e's Neſt, found near the River 
Derwent, in 1668. It conſiſted of large ſtrong Sticks, one 
End whereof was laid on the Crag of a Rock, and the other 
on two Beech- Trees: It was two Yards Square: In it 
were found one Eaglet, with the Carcaſſes of one Lamb, 
one Hare, and three Grygalli. Syzops. Method. Av. p. 6. 
The Eagle frequently watches the fiſhing Hawk, and aſſoon 
as it perceives it to have ſtruck a Fiſh, takes Wing, purſues 
the Bird till it lets fall its and often catches it ere it 
reaches the Earth or Water. Philof. Tranſaf. No. 201. 

It lives very long, and as Naturaliſts aſſure us, rarely dies 
but of Hunger ; the upper Part of its crooked Beak growing 
ſo long, with Age, that it cloſes up the lower, and fo 
diſables it from opening and taking in Food. 

Its Sight is quick, ſtrong and piercing to a Proverb. The 
Reaſon why the Eagle, the Fibres of whoſe Optic Nerves are 
not ſtronger than thoſe of other Animals, is able to face the 
Sun, and endure its brighteſt Rays, the Jeſuite Angelus, 
in his Opticks, aſſures us, is, that it has two Sets of, Eye- 
lids, the one thick and cloſe, and the other thinner and 
finer, which laſt it draws over the Eye, when it looks at any 
luminous Body, and thus breaks the Force of its Rays. 

The Falconers have train'd up Eagles to the Game; but 
they only ſucceed in Mountainous Countries. On Plains they 
can't keep any time on the Wing, and when they ſtoop, or 
light, are weak, ſo that the Saker beats them. See FAL con. 

Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up Six Kinds of Eagles, to 
which they give Names correſponding to the Difference of 
their Plumage : As the Zag/e-Royai, called by Ariſtotle, 
7 and egnetas, from the ruddy, golden Colour of its 
Feathers, which are likewiſe ney as it were with Stars, 
The 3lack-Eagle, Valeria, the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous 
of all. The Vhite-tail d Eagle, or Pygargus. The middle 
ſized Eagle, with a large Tail, living in Morages ; 
Morphnus : The Sa-Eagle, Haliæetus: And the bearJed 
Eagle, Oſfifraga. 

EacLE, in Heraldry, is the Symbol of Royalty, as being, 

according to Philoſtratus, the King of Birds; and tor that 
Reaſon Sid by the Antients, to Jupiter. | 
The Eagle, is the Arms of the Emperor, and the King 
of Poland. It is accounted one of the moſt Noble bearings 
in Heraldry, and, according to the Learned in that Art, 
ought never to be given, but in Conſideration of fingular 
Bravery, Generofity, Sc. On which Occaſions, either a 
whole Eagle, or an Eagle Naiſſant, or only the Head, or 
other Parts, agreeable to the Exploit, may be granted. 

The Eagle is ſometimes repreſented with one Head, and 
ſometimes with two, tho* never more than one Body, two 
Legs, and two Wings open'd, or ſtretch'd out, in which 
Po 
of the Empire, which is blazon'd a read Hagle, Sable, 
diadem d, languen, beak d and membrea, 


- "A " * A 
"MES. 


But it has already been obſerved, that this Uſe of Nu- 


ure, it is ſaid, to be read or diſplay s: Such is that 


1 * 
Thbe 
n . — 2 
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The Reaſon why Hagles are generally given in Heralary 
diſplay'd, is partly, becauſe in that Poſture they fill up the 
Eſcutcheon better, and partly, becauſe tis imagined a Poſture 
natural to the Eagle, when it plumes its Feathers, or faces 
the Sun. However, there are Eagles born in other Poſtures: 
Some monſtrous ones, with Human or Wolves Heads, Sc. 
The late Authors only ſay 4iſþ/ay'a, to expreſs the two 
Heads; and ſay an Eagle, without any Addition, when it 
has but one. The Kingdom of Poland bears, Gules, an 
Engle argent, crown'd and member d- 0. 9 

The Eagle has been bore, by Way of Enſign, or Standard, 
by ſeveral Nations. The firſt who ſeem to have bore the 
Eagle, are the Perſians ; according to the "Teſtimony of 
Menofhon. Afterwards, it was aſſumed « by the Romans; 
who, after a great Variety of Standards, at length fix'd on the 
Eagle, in the 2d Year of the Conſulate of C. Marius: 
Till that Time, they uſed indifferently Wolves, Leopards, 
and Eagles, according to the Humour of the Commander. 


Several among the Learned maintain, that the Romans * 


borrowed this Cuſtom from Jupiter, who had appropriated 
the Eagle as his own Badge, in Commemoration of its 


ſupplying him with Nectar, while he lay conceal'd in Crete, 
for Fear of being devour'd by his Father Saturn. Others 
hold that they rrow'd it from the ſcans, and others 
from the, £/1r0rs. . 

The Roman Hagles, it muſt be obſerved, were not 
painted on a Cloth, or Flag; but were Figures in Re/zevo, 
of Silver or Gold, bore on the Top of Pikes; the Wings 
being diſplay'd, and frequently a Thunder-bolt in their 
Talons. 6 
and ſometimes (Crowns. Thus much we learn from the 
Medals. See Feſchins in his Differt. de Tnſiguibus. And 
Lipfins, de Militia Romana, L. IV. Dif. 5. 

Conſtantine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the Eagle 
with two Heads, to intimate, that tho' the Empire ſeem'd 
divided, it was yet only one Body. Others ſay, that it was 
Chariemaign, who reſuming the Eagle, as the Roman En- 
ſign, added to it a ſecond Head: But that Opinion is 
deſtroy'd, by an Eagle with two Heads, noted by Lipſius, 
on the Authonine Column; as alſo by the Eagle only 
having one Head on the Seal of the Golen-Bull, of the 
Emperor Char/es IV. The Conjecture, therefore, of F. 
Meneſtrier, appears more probable, who maintains, that as 
the Emperors of the Eaſt, when there were two on the 
Throne at the ſame Time, {truck their Coins with the Im- 
preſſion of a Croſs, with a double Traverſe, which each of 
them held in one Hand, as being the Symbol of the Chri- 
ſtians; the like they did with the Eagle in their Enſigns; 
and inſtead of doubling their Eagles, joyn'd them together, 
and repreſerited them with two Heads. In which they were 
followed by the Emperors of the Weſt. | 

Fa. Papebroch, wilhes that this Conjecture of Meneſtrier 
were confirm'd by ancient Coins; without which, he rather 
inclines to think the Uſe of the Eagle with two Heads, to 
be merely arbitrary: Tho' he grants it probable, that it was 
firit introduced on Occaſion of two Emperors in the ſame 
Throne, | 

EacLr, Aqrila, in Aſtronomy, is a Conſtellation of the 
Northern Hemiſphere, having its right Wing contiguous to 
the Equinoctial. Sec CONSTELLATION, | 

For the Stars in this Conſtellation, their Number, Lon- 
gitude, Latitude, Sc. See AqQuiLA. 

't here are alſo three ſeveral Stars, particularly denominated 
among the Arab Aitronomers, Eagles. The 1it, Naſr 
Shai, the Eagle of Canopus, called alſo Sitareb emen, 
the Star of Arabia ſaliæ, over which it is ſuppoſed to 
pref de: The 2d, call'd Naſr Althair, the flying Eagle; 

and the zd, Nojr Atvake, the reſting Eagle, 

Il Hite-EACOTLE, is a Poliſh Order of Knighthood, inſti- 
tuted in 1325, by Uadiſlaus V. on Marrying his Son 
Caſimir, with a Daughter of the Great Duke of Lithuania. 

'The Cavaliers of this Order were diſtinguiſhed by a Gold 
Chain, which they wore on the Stomach, whereon hung 
a Silver Eagle crown'd. 

Black-EAGLE, was a like Order, inſtituted in 1701. by 
the Elector of Braudeubusgh, on his being crown'd King 
of Pruſſia. | 

EAGLE, in Architecture, a Figure of that Bird antiently 
uſed, as an Attribute, or Cognizance of Jupiter, in the 
Capitals and Friezes of the Columns of Temples, conſecrated 
to that God. 

EAGLEs-$707e, in Natural Hiſtory, a Stone, by the Greeks, 
calld Atites, and the Italiaus, pretra de Aquila; as be- 
ing ſometimes found in the Zag/e's Neſt ; of famous tra- 
ditionary Virtue, either tor the forwarding, or preventing 
the Delivery of Women in Labour, according as it is 
applicd above, or below the Womb. 

Matthiolus obſerves that the Birds of Prey, could never 
hatch their Young without it, and that they go in Search 
for it as far as the Eaſt- Indies. Bauſch, has an expreſs 
Latin Treatiſe on the Subject. See ETI TES. 
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nder the Eagle were filed on the Pike, Bucklers, - 


The Eagle on Medals, is, according to x | 
Symbol of Divinity and Provide ny M, Pardei, 
other Antiquaries, of Empire. The Princes on wür g 4 
tis moſt uſually found, are the Prolomies and whe Medal 
of Syria. An Eagle with the Word CoxskcRAT e Kleid 
the Apotheoſis of an Emperor. 10 epd 
EAGLET, or EAGLON, diminutives of Es 

erly fignifying young Eagle. The Eagle is (a F Sie, pw. 
is. Eaglets in the Brightneſs of the Sun; if the f More 
Eye-lids; (got _ . . Hut ther 

In Heraldry, when there are ſeveral Eag 
Eſcutcheon, they are called Eaglers. s on the lane 

EALDERMAN, o5EALDORMAN, among the 
was of like Import with an Earl among the Bun- Haro, 
Britan. p. 10). Alſo an Elder, Senator, or 85 cn 

Hence, at this Day, we call thoſe Aldermey * 
Aſſociates to the chief Officer in the Common. Count are 
City, or Corporate Town. See AL DBERUANx. weil of a 

EAR, the Organ of Hearing; or the Part 
Animals receive the Impreſſion of Sounds, See Hz 
and SounD. 1 


hereby 


The Ear is generally divided into Internal, and Er 


NT net" or ns 
| e External, or outer Ear, in moſt Anim 
two grand Parts, viz. that which appears 2 * 
the Head, called the Auricle; and an inner Part, Tix 
enters the Scull by a narrow Paſſage, called the 1; " 
Auditorius, and leads to the Auris, or Ear, properly ſo cal 
The Auricle, or outer Part of the External Ear, is ff: 
circular, and contains divers Sinuoſities. Its up; 
which is the broadeſt, .is called the Piunna, and 2 * 
the Ala; and the lower, which is narrower, ſofter and Gay 
dant, the Lobe, or Fibra, being that to which Ladies ; 
their Rings, Cc. The outer Area, or Extent of the Awiel: 
is called the Helix; and the inner, oppoſite thereto, the 
Anthelix : The little Protuberance of the Side next the 
Face, is called the Tragus, or Hircus; and the Rid jul 
above, and oppoſite to it, Autitragus: And the Gore 
leading to the Beginning of the Meatus, the Concha. Se 
each Part deſcribed under its proper Article; Hz, 
Ta Ac us, Concna, c. * 
The Auricle ſtands out from the Head, and is furrowed 
with divers winding Canals, which receive and collect the 
wandring circumambient Impreſſions, and Undulations of 
Sound, and modify and forward them to the inner Ear. 
It is form'd of a thin Cartilage, cover'd with a Skin, It 
has two Muſcles, which in Men are very ſmall, whence 
ſome Anatomiſts deny there are any at all tho' others in- 
creaſe their Number to three, one Atollent, and two Re- 
trabent; and others to four. But in Brutes, which more 


and prick the Ears, as Horſes, Aſſes, Cc. they are very | 


large and conſiderable. Thoſe who have loſt their Auricles, 
M. Dionis obſerves, have but a confuſed Way of Hearing; 
and are obliged either ro form a Cavity round the Ear with 
their Hands; or to make uſe of a Horn, applying the End 
of it to the Mearns Juditorius. See AuRICIE. 

The inner Part of the External Ear, is poſſeſs'd by the 
Meatus Auditorius, or Auditory Pallage, which commences 
from the Bottom of the Concha, called the Alvearinn, and 
is continued in a winding Direction, turning ſometimes thi 
Way, and ſometimes that, to the Membrana Tympani 
The Meatus is dug out of the Os Temporis, and lined 
with a Skin, or Membrane, which is furniſh'd with divers 
little Glands, that ſeparate a thick, yellow, glutinous Hu- 
mor, call'd Cerumen, or Ear-wax, ſerving to defend the Ear 
from the Ingreſs of Vermine, and other extraneous Bodies. 


This Meatus is all the External Ear in divers Animals, 4s 


Reptiles, Birds, Moles, divers Fiſhes, &c. The further End 
thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, round, tranſparent Mem- 
brane, called the Membrana Iympani; ul improperly, 
Tympanum, or Drum, which ſeparates the External Ear 
from the Internal, See Mtarus Amnditorius, and Tru- 
PANUM. - 

Behind the Membrana Tympani, is a Cavity call d, by 
different Authors, the /ympanum, Cavitas Tympani, Cons 
Interna, and Meatus Auditorius Internus. In this Cavity 
are five conſiderable Parts, viz. four little Bones, two Apt 
tures, called Foramina, or Feneſtræ, as many Meatus ® 
Paſſages ; four Muſcles, and a Branch of a Nerve. 

The 1ſt of the Bones, or Oſſelets, is the Malleo!ns, of 
Hammer, thus call'd from the Figure, which 1s bigger at 
one End, call'd the Head, than at the other, called = 
Helve, or Handle: The ad, is called the {ncrs, or Anvil: 
The zd, the Srapes, or Stirrop: And the 4th, the OT 
culare. Theſe Bones are nearly of the ſame Bigneſs at 0 
Birth of the Child, as when it is arrived at Maturit); , 
that all that Ape does is to harden them. * 

To give Motion to theſe Bones, is the Office of the 1 
Muſcles of this Cavity; three of them belonging of 
Mallens, viz. the Externus, Obliquus, and Iuteruls; 
the 4th to the Srapes, called the Mrſculus Stapeldis. the 


me 


way 
* b 
E 4 


dnss ate fituate at the Sides of the Cavity; 

he two — oe gs: Palate, called Aquedutius, not 

che one gn of its Form, but becauſe it may ſerve for 
only — of any heterogeneous Matters: By other 
the Diſch e all'd from its Diſcoverer, Tuba Euſtachiana. 
Authors it 1s hereof, chat Perſons, thick of hearing, aſſiſt 
e ing their Mouths. The other is ſhorter 
the Senſe, by Sing into the Sinus in the Mamillary 


ſs. pertures, or Feneſtre, of the Tympanum, are 
ke an - of the Os m— which is oppoſite to the 
za tbe 8 of the Tympanum. The firſt, c ed Feneſtra 
Membrane Reaſon of its Figure, is ſituate a little higher 
Ovalis, by ther, and receives . on Baſis of the Stapes. The 
p 10 Rotunda, notwithſtanding its Figure, is oval 
and cas. by 8 thin, dry, tranſparent Mem- 
: t o e Mmpanum. 
brane, n be — d in the Cavity of the 
The lalt is a Chord which runs over the inner Sur- 
Tymp go Membrane; called Chor da TZympani. Anatomiſts 
face o diſputed, whether it was an Artery, a Vein, a 
have Jong the Tendon of one of the Muſcles of the Males : 
Nerve, ** diſcoverd to be a Branch of the fifth Pair 
pee which meets the Portio dura of the Auditory 


* eſtre abovemention'd, open into a Cavity 
The, tio From perroſum, called the Labyrinth, as being 
dug , wh with divers 4etours'and Meanders. In this Cavity 
ay * ſed to be contain'd the innate Air. It is divided 
f Mer parts; the firſt called the Veſtible, by Reaſon it 
into the other two: In it are obſerv'd nine A es, 
. Fami. The ſecond, comprehends three round Canals, 
ai ſed in a ſemicircular Form, and thence call'd Canales 
| *circulares. The third is the Cochlea, which conſiſts 
_ Parts, Vi%. a ſpiral Semi-oval Canal; and a Lamina, 
am d into a ſpiral Flight. The Canal makes two Turns 
and an half round a Nęwel, or Axis, ſtill growing leſs as 
it aſcends, The ſpiral Tamina divides this Cavity into two, 
being faſten'd by its Baſe to this Newe/, and by its other 
Extremity, to the Surface of the Canal, oppoſite to the 
Newel, by Means of a very fine Membrane. The Cavity of 
the Cochlea thus divided, forms, as it were, two winding 
Stair Caſes, both built on the ſame Newe/, one over 
rother, but without any Communication between them. 
Liftly, There is the Auditory Nerve, which confiſts of 
two Branches, or Parts, the one ſoft, call'd Portio mollis; 
and the other harder, Portio aura: The ſoft Part is ſpent 
on the Organ of Hearing, being divided into five Branches, 
which form a delicate Web, that lines the Veſt1b14um,Cochtea, 
&, The hard Part, paſſing out of the Crauium, is diltri- 
buted among the Parts of the External Ear, &c, _ - 
The other Veſſels of the Internal Ear, are Arteries and 
Veins from the Carotieds and Jugulars. | 
Particular Deſcriptions of each Part of the Ear above 
recited, ſee under the proper Articles; TvMeAnum, 
FexesTRA, MALLEOLUS, STAPEs, Ix cus, ORBICULARIS, 
LazykInTH, VESTIBLE, 22 Caualis SEMICIR- 
Lak1s, AuDITORY NERVE, Go. + | bins 
"The mediate Organ of Hearing, has been generally 
ſuppoſed to be the Membrane of tie Zympanum : But 
later Anatomiſts ſhew this to be a Miſtake, from divers 
luſtances wherein that Membrane has been / abſolutely de- 
ſtroy'd, and broke, without the leaſt Diminution of the 
Sence of Hearing. Wo: Moe TH 1298 
The Parts that bid the faireſt for the Prerogative are thoſe 
which compoſe. the Labyrinth, viz. the Cochlea, Lamina 
Firalis, Veſtible, and Semicircular Canals: The Portio 
mollis of the Auditory Nerve, ramified and diffuſed through 
theſe Parts, receives the Impreſſion of Sounds, and propagates 
it to the Brain. See HEARING. | 


Behind, and under, the External Zar, are a Number of 


large Glands, called Parotides, wherein is ſeparated a great 
deal of Saliva, which is convey'd by the excretory Ducts 
into the Mouth. See PARoriDEs Fee 
The comparative Anatomy of the Ear furniſhes abun- 
dant Inſtances of the Creator's Wiſdom, 75 
In Birds, the outer Ear is of a Form proper for Flight; 
not protuberant, as that would obſtruct their Progreſs, but 
Cloſe and cover d. See BirD. 5+ 
In Suddrupeds, its Form is agreeable to the Poſture and 
Motion of the Body, but admirably varied, according, to 
their various Occaſions: In ſome, as the Hare, *tis large, 
on and ere& ; by which Means, that timorous, defenceleſs 
"ature, is warn'd of the leaſt Approach of Danger: In 


others, *tis cover'd, to keep out noxious Bodies. In the . 
William the Conqueror firſt made it Hereditary ; giving it 
in Fee to his Nobles; and annexing it to this or that Shire 
or N For the Support of the State thereof, he allot- 

third Peny out of the Sheriffs Court, iſſuing out of 
all Pleas of the Shire from which the Earl took his Title. 


lubterranieous Quadrupeds, who are forced to mine and 
8 for their. Food and Habitation, as a protuberant Ear 


would obſtruct 'em, and he liable to Injuries, their Ears 


very ſhort, lodged deep and backwards in the Head. 


N Moles have no Auricle at all, but only a round 
le, between the Neck and Shoulder, Some Authors ob- 
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| likewiſe without any 


ſerye, that the Meatus, or Paſſage, is cloſed with 2 little 
Skin, which opens and ſhuts like an Eye-lid. The Sea- 
Calf, and the ſeveral Species of Lizards and Serpents, ars 
:xternal Ear. And the Tortoiſe, 
Cameleon, and Generality of Fiſhes, ha ve the Paſſuge of 
the Bar quite ſtop'd, or cover d over. There is à Sort of 
Whale, 'which has the Aperture of the Bar under the 
Shoulder s. 5 NE | 

Among all the Varieties in the Structure of this Organ, 
none, Dr. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than hoſe 
in the Paſſage into the Os perroſum. For in an Owl, which 
ones on a Tree, or Beam, and hearkens after the Prey 

th her, it is produced further out above, than below, 
for the better Reception of the leaſt Sound: In a Fox, 
which ſcouts underneath the Prey at Rooſt, it is tor the 
ſame Reaſon produced further our below: In a Pole-Cat; 
which hearkens ſtrait forwards, it is produced behind, for 
the taking of a forward Sound: - Whereas in a Hare, which 
is very.quick of Hearing, and thinks of nothing but being 
urſued, it is ſupplied with a bony Tube, directed backwards, 
o as to receive the ſmalleft, and moit diſtant Sound that 
comes behind her. | 

Schelhammer denies the Exiſtence of the innate Air, ſo 
much talk'd of, in the 1 z and with good Reaſon, 
as there is a Paſſage out of the Labyrinth into the Throat, 
thro* which the innate Air might eſcape. This js paſt 
doubt: Since by ſtopping the Breath, and ftraining, we 
can force the External Air into the Zar, and even hear it 
org" When the Paſſage is any Way ſtopp'd, as by a 
Cold, Sc. the Hearing thereby becomes dull and obtuſe : 
And when by firong Swallowing, or other Motion of the 
Throat, the Paſſage is open'd, -we perceive it by a ſudden 
Crack, and immediately hear very clearly; the Load of 
feculent Air being then diſcharged from the inner Bar. See 
SounND, DEAFNEss, WulsrzRING- Place, SPEAKING = 
Trumpet, BELLOwiNG-Cave. 

Several Naturaliſts and Phyſicians have held, that cutting 
off the Ears render d Perſons barren, and unprolific ; which 
Notion was what firſt occaſion d the Legiflators to order 
the Ears of Thieves, &c. to be cut off, left they ſhould 
produce their like. 

The Ear has its Beauties, which a good Painter ought by 
no Means to diſregard : Where it is well torm'd, it wou'd 
be an Injury to the Head to be hidden. Szetonins inſiſts 
2 on the Beauties of Auguſtuss Ears; and lian, 

eſcribing the Beauties of e, obſerves ſhe had ſhort 
Ears. lartial ranks large Ears among the Number oi 
Deformitice.. Felibier. 

Among the 4rhenians, it was a Mark of N obility to have 


the Ears bored or porfyrac.Q. Among the Hebrews and 
Romans, it was a Mark of Servitude 


EA, in Muſic, a kind of internal Senſe, whereby we 
perceive and judge of Harmony, and mugcal Sounds. 

In Mufic, we ſeem univerſally to acknowledge fomethin 
like a diſtinct Senſe from the external one of hearing ; ws 
call it a g004 Ear. And the like Diſtinction we ſhould 
probably acknowledge in other Affairs, had we got diſtinct 
Names to denote thoſe Powers of Perception by. See Sexsx. 


Thus, a greater Capacity of perceiving' the Beautics of 


1 Architecture, Oc. is called to a fine Zaſt, Sce 
„ | 
* Ean-Wax, 8 CERUMEN. 

EAR-Ring, 2 TpENDANr. 
Ex, is alſo applied to a long Cluſter of Flowers, or 
Seeds, produced by certain Plants; uſually called by Bota- 
niſts, Spica. See Srica. | 

The Flowers and Seeds of Wheat, Rye, Barley, Ec. grow 


in Ears. The ſame holds of the Flowers of Lavender, c. 


We ſay the Stem of the Ear, i.e. its Tube or Straw : The 
K not of the Ear: the Lobes, or Cells, wherein the Grains 
are encloſed : The Beard of the Ear, Cc. we have known 
80 Ears of Wheat from the ſame Root. 

EARL, an Pyg/iþ Title of Honour, or D 


Nos1LiTyY, Marquis, Viscount, Sc. 


Earls, were anciently Attendants, or. Aſſociates, of the 
King in his Councils, and Martial Expeditions; much as 
Comes, Counts, were of the Magiſtrates of Rome, in Qua- 
lity of Deputies, to execute their Offices for them. See 


-CounT. f a 
- Hence alſo Earls are called in Latin, Comites; in French, 


Comtes, Counts, &c. The Germans call them Graves, as 


Langrave, Margrave, Palſgrave, Cc. The Saxons, Eoldor- 
mem; the Danes, Eorlas; and the Eugliſs, Earls. 
At firſt the Title Earl always died with the Man: 


ted the 


But of later Days the Matter is much alter'd, 


Cct. ' Earls 


| egree of No- 
bility, next below a Marquis, and above a Viſcount. See 


3 — wo . _ 
- — 
* — 
1 a 


Earli are now created by Charter, without any Authority 
over, or particular Relation to, their Counties; and without 
any Profit ariſing thence, except ſome annual Stipend out 
of the Exchequer for Honours Sake. The Number of Ear/s 
being of late much increaſed, and no more Counties being 
left ; them; ſeveral of them have made Choice of ſome 
eminent Part of a County, as Lindſey, Hollaud, Craven, 
&c. Others, of ſome Towns; as Mariborough, Exeter, 
Briſtol, &c. And others of ſome Village, or their own 
Seat, Park, Cc. as Godolphin, Bolton, Danby, Wharton, &c. 

Two Earls we have which are not local, i. e. not dignified 
from any Places, but from Noble Families; vig. Earl Rivers, 


and Earl Poulet. A third is denominated from his Office, 


viz. the Earl-Marſpal. See MARSRHAL. | 
Earls ate treated by Cincture of Sword, Mantle, a Ca 
and a Coronet on his Head, and a Charter in his Han 


They are ſtyled by the King, Conſanguinei noſtri, our Couſins. 


Their Title is, Moſt potent aud Noble Lord. Their Coronet 
has the Pearls rais d on Points, with Leaves between. See 


CORONET. 
Earl was a mighty Title among the Saxons: It is ob- 


ſerved to be the moſt ancient of any of the Peerage ; and 


that there is no other Title of Honour in Uſe among the 
preſent Nobility, which was likewiſe uſed among the 
Saxons, beſide it. | 

The Original Titles of Honour among the Saxors, were 
fSeling, Ealòdepman, and Deyen or Dane, The firſt 
was appropriated to thoſe of the Royal Family. The other 
two to the reſt of the Nobility. Only the Thani were at- 
terwards diſtinguiſhed into Majores and Minores. See 
THANE. 

EARL-Aſarſpal, is a great Officer, who had antiently ſe- 
veral Courts under his Juriſdiction, as the Court of Chtivalry, 
now almoſt forgotten; and the Court of Honour, now quite 
laid afide : But he hath ſtill ſome Preheminence in the 
Court of Marſpalſea ; where he may fit in Judgment againſt 
Criminals offending within the Verge of the Court; whence 
the chief Officer under him is called Ki2hr-Marſpai. See 
MaRxsHAL, and MARSHALSEA. 

Under him is alſo the Herald's Office, or College of Arms. 
See HERALD, and CoLLEOE of Arms. 

The Office of Eari-Marſpat is Hereditary in the moſt 


Noble Family of Howard; and enjoy d by the Duke of Nor- 


Folk, the principal Branch thereof; tho now, for Reaſons 
of State, it is diſcharged by Deputation: But yet it is to 


be obſerved, it is not given out of the Name and Family of 


Howard. Fo 


' EARNEST, called alſo Arrbes, Money advanced to 
compleat, or afſure, a verbal Bargain, and und the Parties 
to the Performance thereof. = 

By the Civil Law, he Who recedes from his Bargain, loſes 
his Earneſt : Or, if che Perſon, who receiv'd the Earneſt, 
give back, he is » return the Ear neſt double. But, with 
us, the Effect of e is more. The Perſon who gave 
it, is in Strzctneſs obliged thereby to abide by his Bargain; 
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- wiſe referred Argillæ, or Clay Earth, form 


EAR 
not tranſpatent, more fuſible than Stone, and o 


taining ſome Degree of Fatneſs. See general 
Of ſuch and Rn, Of Simple, re Ig 


and Rorten-ſtone; of the Second, o 

are Boles of all Kinds, red, white aud nr ound ar 
Earth, the divers Kinds of Medicina! 2 5 Pullers 
Cretica, Hungarica, Turcica, Suecica, Tem "Ih, us [the 
Malta Earth, Terra Sigillata, &c. To this wy Ee, 

TW are lib 

Ware. | 31 I "RD at 
Theſe Earths are all reſolvible into an Oil li 

Salt, Sc. and a Calv, which is the Baſis 3 acid 
properly ſo call d. See the divers Kinds of Earp; c E 
under their proper Articles: CaALlx, Pun Acribeg 
SIGILLATA-Z7erra, &c. ok, Botz, 


Naturaliſts generally rank Sand as a Speci 
tho* with no great PrGpriety, Sands being, + in 4 5 
Sort of Cryſtals, or little tranſparent Pebbles Ctneſs, a 
and by the Addition of a fix'd alcaline Salt fb,” * 
convertible into Glaſs: And therefore proper. td and 
to the Claſs of Stones. See STONE. V reducible 


By Means of Sand it is, that the fatty Earth ; 
fertile, and fit to feed Vegetables, Cc. "For ef E. > q 
liable to coaleſce into a hard coherent Maſs, ag in C 5 
and Earth thus imbodied, and as it were glued to - 
would be very unfit to nouriſh Plants. Bur if with fac? 
Earth, Sand, i. e. hard Cryſtals which are indillolubls ; 
Water, and till retain their Figure, be intermix'd, the will 
keep the Pores of the Earth open, and the Eart; ſup 
looſe and incompact, and by that Means give room for th 
Juices to move, aſcend, c. and for Plants to be nouriſhed 
thereby. Thus a Vegetable, planted either in the Sand 
alone, or in the fat Glebe and Earth alone, receives no Growth 
or Increaſe ; but is either ſtarved or ſuffocated : But mix 
the two, and the Maſs becomes fertile. In Effect, by Means 
of Sand, the Earth is render'd in ſome Meaſure Organica); 
by preſerving a Sort of Pores, and Interſtices therein, ſome. 
what analagous to Veſſels is effected; by which the Juices | 
of the Earth may be convey'd, prepared, digeſted, circu- 
lated, and at length excreted and thrown off into the 
Roots of Plants. See WarER and VEGETATION, 


EAx rn, in Geography, this terraquerous Globe, or Bal, 
whereon we inhabit, . conſiſting of Land and Sea, See 
TzaRAGUEOus Globe; See alſo Octan. 

The Earth, confider'd in different Relations, or Habitudes, 
makes the Subject of Geography and Geometry. Se 
GzocRArny, Oc. Fg | 


The Figure of the Earth is demonſtrated to be nearly 
Spherical. Thus : the Moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by 
the Shadow of the Earth; and in all Eclipſes, that Shadow 
appears circular, what Way ſoever it be projected, whether 
towards Eaſt, Weſt, North or South, howloever its Diameter 
vary, according to the greater or leſs Diſtance from the Earth 


and in Caſe he decline it, is not diſcharged upon fortciting® ** Hence it follows, that the Shadow of the Eartb, in ul 
his Eo fueſt; but may be ſued for the whole Money ſti- Situations, is really Conical; and conſequently the Body 


pulated. . ene 

EARTH, Terra, in Natural Philoſophy, one of the four 
Vulgar, or Peripatetical Elements; defined, a fimple, dry 
and cold Subſtance ; and as ſuch, an Ingredient in the 
Compoſition of all Natural Bodies. Sce ELEMENT. . 

It ſhould be well obſer ved, that the Element * is a 
very different Matter from the Earth whereon we tread ; 
Ariſtotle having laid down cola and 4ry as his firſt Ele- 
ment; to give it a ſuitable Name, look'd among the divers 
Bodies, for that which ſhould come the neareit thereto ; 
which being Earth, he gave his firſt Element that Denomi- 
nation: Tho', thus borrowing a Word, that had been uſed 
for a different Thing, occaſioned a great Part of his Fol- 
lowers to run into an extravagant Error, and to ſuppoſe, 
that this habitable foſſil Earth, was an Element. Sce 
PRINCIPLE. 


Earrn, in Chymiſtry, is the fourth of the Chymical 
Elements, or Principles, into which all Bodies are reſolvible 
by Fire. See PRINCIPLE. ; ; N 

After drawing off the Spirit, Sulphur and Phlegm, e. gr. 
of Wine, what remains in the Retort, is a taſtelets, ſmell- 
leſs, duſty Matter, not capable either of being rais'd by Di- 
ſtillation, or diflolved by Solution, and called Earth, or 
Terra damnata, or Caput Mortuum. See Carur Mor- 
tuum and TERRA 4amnata. Le” 

This Earth is ſuppoſed to be the Baſis, or Subſtratum 
of all Bodies; and that, wherein the other Principles refide. 
"Tis all that is ſolid, e. gr. in an Animal or Vegetable 
Body, i. e. all the Vaſcular Part; the reſt being Juices. 
See SOLID, VEsEL, VEGETABLE, &c. 110 


EARTH, in Natural Hiſtory, is a ſoſſil, or terreſtrial 
Matter, whereof our Globe principally confiſts; whoſe Cha- 
racter is to be neither” diffoluble by Fire, Water, nor Air; 


- that projects it, 1. e. the Earth, is nearly Spherical. Sc 


Sn aDow. Tons 

The Natural Cauſe of this Sphericity of the Globe is, 
according to Sir {/aac Newron, the great Principle of At- 
traction, which the Creator has ſtamp'd on all the Matter 
of the Univerſe; whereby all Bodies, and all the Parts of 
Bodies, mutually attract one another. See ATTRACTION. 

The ſame is the Cauſs of the Sphericity of the Drops of 
Rain, Quickfilver, Sc. See Droy, SenzRICITY, Cc. 

We ſay tis early Spherical; for the Inequalities on its 
Surface prevent its being perfectly ſo. Beſides that, Hage 
and Sir Iſaac Newton . ſhewn, that the Earth is higher 


and bigger under the Equator, than at the Poles: 80 that 


its Figure, nearly, is that of an oblate Spheroid, ſwelling our 
towards the Equatorial Parts, and flatted or contracted to- 
wards the Poles. The Ratio of the greater Diametcr to 
the leſs, Huygens determines to be as 578 to 57). See 
MovunTAIN, SeyxzRo1D, PENDULUM, Oc. f 
The Reaſon of this Inequality is deduced from the Diurnal 
Rotation of the Earth on its Axis; as is already ſhewn 
that of the Sun. See Sun. : TR 
This Roundneſs of the Earth is further confirm'd by 1 
having been frequently ſail'd round: The firſt Time w2 y 
the Year 1519, when Ferd. Magellan made the Tour oft 
whole Globe in 1124 Days. In the Lear 155), our Cen 
Drake 71 the ſame in bogs Days : In the 9 
1536, Sir Thomas Cavendiſy made the ſame Voyag* | 
777 Days; Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in the Lear * 
and in the Lear 1598, Oliver Noort, a Hollaider, in 10 


Days; Will. Corn. Van Schouten, in the Year 15 4 Per 


Days; Fam. Heremit and Joh. Huygens, in 


1623, in 802 Days: All of whom ſailing continually * 
Faſt to Weſt, at length arrived in Euroße, W 


ſet forth; and in the Courſe of their Voyage ob «2 


EAR 


hat Be othing 
Vallies 15 ur t to the minuteſt Protuberance on the 
—_— What it loſes by the Swelling of the 


is more ſenſible. See MounTAirn. . 
bir Jae Newron makes the 


Equino- 
AG eres t Lengths, to ſwing equal Times here and at 


the Equator, 
onſt. de 14 Hire and M. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, 


M | k 
oirs of the French Academy, and Philoſoph. 
in the "that 4 Diverſity may ariſe either from the 

— Heat, or the greater Rarity of the Air there than 
: as having obſerved a like Variation between Pen- 


ee, When heated and cold, and when in Yacuo and 


dulums W 


open Air. But, befide that Sir Jaac Newton and Monſ. 


4ernoulli, have ſet aſide theſe Cauſes as inſufficient ; 
Mon. Caſſini has found, that the Degrees of a Meridian grow 
larger, the further we go towards the Line by one Eight hun- 
drcdth Part of every Degree; which puts the Spheroidiſm of 
the Furth paſt Queſtion. OY | ; 

The Antients had various Opinions as to the Figure of 
the Earth : Some, as Anaximanaer, held it Cylindrical ; 
and others, as Leucippus, in Form of a Drum. But the prin- 
cipal Opinion was, that it was flat; that the viſible Horizon 
was the Bounds of the Earth, and the Ocean the Bounds of 
the Horizon; that the Heavens and Earth above this Ocean 
was the whole viſible Univerſe ; and that all beneath the 
Ocean was Hades. Of which Opinion were not only divers 
of the ancient Poets and Philoſophers, but alſo ſome of the 
Chriſtian Fathers, as Lactantius, St. Auguſtine, &c. 

Fa. Tacquet draws ſome pretty Conclufions from the 
Spherical Figure of the Earth; as, 1. That if any Part of 
the Surface of the Earth were quite plain; a Man cou'd 
no more walk upright thereon, than on the Side of a 


Mountain: 2. That the Traveller's Head goes a greater 


Space than his Feet; and a Horſeman than a Footman, as 
moving equal Arches of greater Circles: 3. That a Veſſel 
full of Water being rais'd perpendicularly, "A. of the Water 
will be continually flowing out, yet the Veſſel ſtill remain 
full; and on the contrary, if a Veſſel full of Water be let 
perpendicularly down, tho? nothing low out, yet it will 
ceate to be full: Conſequently there is more Water con- 
tain'd in the ſame Veſt] at the Foot of a Mountain, than 
on the Top; by Reaſon the Surface of the Water is com- 
pre'sd into a Segment of a leſs Sphere below than above. 
Tacg. Aſtronom. L, I. C. 2. | 

he Magnizude of the Earth, and the Number of Miles 
its Diameter contains, has been variouſly determined by va- 
nous Authors, ancient and modern. The Way to arrive at 
it, is, by finding the Quantity of a Degree of a great Circle 
of the Earth. But this Degree is found very different, ac- 
coding to the different Methods and Inſtruments made uſe 
of, as well as the different Obſervers. Sec DEGREE. 


The Method obſerved 15 Mr. Norwood, and the F. rench 


Altronomers Picard, Caſſini, &c. viz. by meaſuring the 


Diltance between two remote Places on the ſame Meridian, 
18 undoubtedly the beſt; and was performed with ſuch 


exceeding Accuracy, eſpecially of as Caſſini, that hardly 


ay thing further or better can expected, According to 
that Author, the Ambit or Circumference of the Earth. is 
123150720 Paris Feet; or, 134650777 Engliſh Feet; or, 
dene of our Statute Miles: Whence, ſuppoſing the Earth 
Fl cal, its Diameter muſt be 7967 Statute Miles; and con- 
ny its Radius, or Semi-diameter, may be taken in a 
g Number for 200000000 Feet: Its Surface will be 
2 Miles; which being multiplied into + of its Semi- 
ke er. gives the ſolid Content of the Globe of the Earth 
4256000000 Cubic Miles. | 

ek the Surface of the Barth are conceiv'd” the ſame 
Klee — on the Surface of the Mundane Sphere already 
Ry 05 1. an Equartor, EcLITTIc, Troricks, 
_ ircles, MxxIDIANS, Horizon, PARALLELS, Oc. 

See, as alſo SrRERER and GLoBE, | 


T 
ee, Tir raqueous Globe is now generally granted to 
o Motions, the one Diurnal, around its own Axis, 


he ot eer cn. See DivRnar-Morion. 
L er Annual, round the Sun, in an Elliptical Orbit, 


"ack, in 365 Days 6 H ituti 
Anxvar. K x, * ma conſtituting the Lear. See 


— 
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greateſt Diameter 34 Miles 


i 
Da, Space of 24 Hours, which conſtitutes the Natural 
or] 


From the former we derive the Diverſities of Night an 
Day: See Nienr and Day. And from the — — 
Viciſſitudes of Seaſons, Spring, Summer, &c. See Sx ASO. 
Srxlxe, SuuumzR, WarER, Oe. | : 

See the Motion of the Earth proved under the Article 
EAxrn in Aſtronomy. | 

In the 7Zerraqueous Globe we diſtinguiſh three Parts, or 
Regions, vis. 1. The External Part, or Cruſt, which is 
that from which Vegetables ariſe, and Animals are nouriſhed; 
2. The Midale, or intermediate Part, which is poſſeſſed by 


Foſſils, extending further than human Labour ever yet pe- 


netrated. 3. The Internal, or Central Part, which is un- 
known to us, tho by many Authors ſuppoſed of a magnetic 
Nature ; by others, a Maſs, or Sphere of Fire ; by others, 
an Abyſs, or Collection of Waters, ſurrounded by the Strata 
of Earth; and by others, a hollow, empty Space, inhabited 
by Animals, who have their Sun, Moon, Plants, and other 
Conveniencies within the ſame. | 

Others divide the Body of the Globe into two Parts, 

vi. the External Part, which they call the Cortex, includin 
the whole Depth or Maſs of the Strata of the Earth: And 
the Internal, which they call the Nucleus, being of a different 
Nature from the former, and poſſeſs'd by Fire, Water, or the 
like. See Cox r EX and NucLEvs. 
The External Part of the Globe either exhibits Inequa- 
lities; as Mountains and Vallies ; or it is plain and level; 
or dug in Channels, Fiſſures, Beds, Cc. for Rivers, Lakes, 
Seas, &c. See River, LAkE, Ocxan, tc. 

Theſe Inequalities in the Face of the Earth, are by moſt 
Naturaliſts tuppoſed to have aroſe from a Rupture, or 
Subverſion of the Earth, by the Force either ot the ſub- 
terraneous Fires or Waters, The Earth in its Natural and 
Original State, Des Cartes, and after him Burner, S. no, 
Wooawara, Whiſton, and others, ſuppoſe to have been per- 
fectly round, ſmooth, and equable ; and accounts for its 

{ent rude and irregular Form, principally trom the great 

luge. Sce DzLves, EarTHQuARE, Sc. | 

In the External, or Cortical Part of the Earth, we meet 
with various Strata, which are ſuppoſed to be the Sedi- 
ments of various Floods, the Waters whereof being replete 
with Matters of divers Kinds, as they dried up, or ouzed 
through, depofited theſe different Matters, which in Time 
harden'd into Strata of Stone, Saad, Coal, Clay, Sc. 
See STRATA, Coar, c. 

Dr. Woodward has confider'd the Buſineſs of Strata with 
great Attention, vis. their Order, Number, Situation with 
reſpect to the Horizon, Depth, Interſections, Fiſſures, Co- 
lour, Confiſtence, Ec. and aſcribes che Origin and Forma- 
tion of them all, to the great Flood, or Cataciyſinus. At 
that terrible Revolution, he ſuppoſes all the terreitrial Bodies 
of all Kinds to have been Adolved and mix'd with the 
Waters, and ſuſtain'd therein, ſo as only to conſtitute one 
common Maſs therewith. This Maſs of terreſtrial Particles, 
intermix'd with Water, he ſuppoſes to have been at length 
N to the Bottom, and that, according to the 

aws of Gravity; the heavieſt finking firſt, and the lighter 
in their Order. By ſuch Means were the Strata form'd, 
whereof the Earth conſiſts, which attaining their Solidity 
and Hardneſs by Degrees, have continu'd ſo ever fince. 
Theſe Sediments, he further concludes to have been at firſt 
all parallel and concentrical, and the Surface of the Earth 
form'd' thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular : But in Courſe 
of Time, divers Changes happening from Eazrihquakes, 
Vulcano s, &c. the Order and Regularity of the Srata was 
diſturbed and broke, and the Surtace of the Earth, by ſuch 
Means, brought to the irr gular Form in which it now 
appears. See further Particulars under Foss1L, VoLcAno, 
SPRING, ATMOSPHERE, c. 

EarxrTn, in Aſtronomy, is one of the primary Planets, 
according to the Syſtem of Copernicus. Its Character is &. 
See PLANET, Cc. 

In the Hypotheſis of Prolomy, the Earth is the Centre 

of the Syſtem. See SYSTEM. 
Whether the Earth move, or remain at Reſt, i. e. Wae- 
ther it be fixed in the Centre, with the Sun Heavens and 
Stars moving round the ſame from Eait to Weſt; or whe- 
ther, the Heavens and Stars being at Reit, the Earth move 
from Welt to Eaſt, is the great” Article that diſtinguiſhes 
the Prolemaic from the Copernican Syſtem. Sce Coria- 
NICAN, and PTOLEMAI1c Syſtem. | 


Motion of the EAR TR. 
The happy Induſtry of the Aſtronomers of our Age, has 
ut the Motion of the Earth beyond all reaſonable doubt: 
Dn which Account, the Names of Copernicus, Gaſſendus, 
Kepler, Hook, Flamſteaa, &c. will ever be mentioned with 
the higheſt Honour. 

Indeed, the ſame Motion had been held by- many of the 
ancient Philoſophers. Cicero, in his Trſc. Queſt. aſſures us, 
that Niceras of Syracuſe firſt diſcover'd that the Earth 
had a diurnal Motion, by which it revolved round its Axis 
in the Space of 24 Hours: And Piutarch, de Placit. 
Pphiloſoph. 
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Phi tells us, that Philolaus diſcover'd its Annual 
ve. nad erveg Ting f 100 Years after Philolaus, 


Motion of the Earth 


vented the Doctrine's * more cultivated. For Ari- 
ſtarchus, being accuſed of Sacri 7 | 
Veſta, and the tutelary Deities of the Univerſe out of their 
Place ; the Philoſophers began to lay aſide ſo perilous a 
Poſition. ? ; * 
Many Ages afterwards, Nic. Cuſanus revived the ancient 
Syſtem, in his Doct. 4e Pignof aut.; and aſſerted the Mo- 
tion of the Earth: But the Dogma got but little Ground 


till the Time of Copernicus, who ſhew'd its great Uſe and 


Advantages in Aftronomy ; and who had, immediately, all 
the Philoſophers and Aſtronomers, that durſt think dif- 
ferently from the Croud, and were not afraid of Eccle- 
Gaſtical Cenſures, on his Side. So that Kepler, his Con- 
temporary, made no Scruple to cry: Hoderno tempore 
preſtantiſſimi quique Phuloſophorum & Aſtronomorum 
Copernico adſtipulantur : ſæcta eſt hæc Glacies; vincimus 
ſuffragiis melioribus: Cæteris pene ſola obſtar Superſtitio 


aut Metus a Cleanthibus. 


The - Arguments alledg'd againſt the Motion of the 
-Earth, are vain and frivolous. The Principal are, 

I. That it is a heavy Body, and very unfit for Motion. 

2. That if the Earth were to move round its Axis in 
24 Hours, all our Houſes, Buildings, Cc. would tumble down. 

3. That Bodies wou not fall upon the Places perpendi- 
cularly under them : Nor a Bullet, e. gr. ſhot perpendi- 
cularly from the Ground, fall back again upon the ſame Spot. 

4. That it is contrary to the Words of Scripture: And, 

5. That it is repugnant to our Senſes, which repreſent 
the Earth at Reſt, and the Sun in Motion. | 

The Arguments for the Motion of the Earth are of ano- 
ther Kind, and carry e. Evidence with them; 
being deduced from actual Obſervation and Phænomena, 
and not from the fanciful Surmiſes of timorous Zealots. 
They are theſe: 

1. The Sun will equally appear in Motion, and the Earth, 
as ſtanding ſtill, to a Spectator on the Earth; whether 
the Sun really move round the Earth at Reſt; or the 
Earth move round the Sun at Ret. | 
For ſuppoſe the Earth in T, (Tab. Aſtronom. Fig. 14.) 
and the gan in 1; the Sun will then appear in oY. And 
ſuppoſe the Sun to proceed in .an Orbit, ſurrounding the 
Earth, from 1 to 2, he will then appear in ov ; and if he 
prep further to 3, he will be ſeen in or; and thus will 

e appear to go on, according to the Order of the Signs in 
the Ecliptic. 

Suppoſe again the Earth in 1; (Fig. 15.) the Sun, 8, will 
be ſeen in V: Let the Earth go on from 1 to 2, the Sun 
will appear to the Inhabitants of the Earth to have proceeded 
from Y to & ; and if the Earrh proceed to 3, the Sun will 
appear to have advanced further from & to E; and ſo on, 
according to the Succeflions of the Sign of the Ecliptic. 

Thus does the Sun appear alike to move, whether it 
really move, or ſtand till ; ſo that the Objection from Senſe 
is of no Force. See VIS ION. But again, 

2. If one of the Planets be ſuppoſed to have moved a 
certain Space, from Weſt to Eaſt; the Sun, Earth, and 
other Planets, together with the fixed Stars, will all ſeem 


to an Inhabitant of that Planet, to have moved juſt ſo far 


round it the contrary Way. 

For ſuppoſe a Star M, (Fig. 16.) in the Zenith of an 
Inhabitant of a Planet plac'd in T; and ſuppoſe the Planet 
to have revolved on its Axis from Weſt to Eaſt; in a cer- 
tain Space of Time, the Sun S, will have arrived at the 
Zenith of T; then the Star I, then N, then the Earth L, 
and at length the Star M again. To the Inhabitant of the 
Planet therefore, the Sun 8, with the Earth L, and the 
Stars I, N, M, Sc. will appear to have moved round the 
Planet a contrary Way. 

Thus, to the Inhabitants of the Planets, if any ſuch 
there be, the Aſumdame Sphere, with the Sun, Stars, and all 
the other Planets, will, as, to us, appear to move round 
them from Eait to Weſt. And accordingly, the Inhabitants 
of our Planet the Earth, are only liable to the ſame de- 
lufive Appearances with thoſe of the reſt. 

3. The Orbits of all the Planets include the Sun, as the 
common Centre of them all: But tis only the Orbits of 
the ſuperiour Planets that include the Earth, which how- 
ever is not in the Centre of any of them, as we have already 
ſhewn under the Articles, Sun and PAN Er. 

4. The Earth's Orbit being proved to be between thoſe 


of Venus and Mars; it follows, that the Earth muſt turn 


round the Sun: for, as it lies within the Orbits of the 
ſuperiour Planets, their Motions would indced appear un- 
equal and irregular; but they would never either be ſtationary 
or retrograde. See STATION and RETROORADATION. 
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ege by Cleanthes for moving 


* - 


EAR 
Js From the Orbits and Periods of * 9 | 


about the Sun; and of the Moon and the g, tell da 
Fee! 


the Earth, Fupiter and Saturn; i 
Law of Gravitation is the ſame ba on, hat th 


— and Saturn, as towards the Sun; and the pur 
period 


ſame Ratio to their ſeveral Diſtances from them. g., de the 


bearing ſuch a Proportion between t ts Lay 
4 — as the 1 other Bodies — 4 An a 
Law do bear, i. e. the Squares of the Periods by the lane 
the Cubes of the Diſtances from the Centre of th Mal, q 
But ſuppoſing the Earth to be at Reſt, this Law Orbir, 
moſt exorbitantly. ® 1 brake 

For if the Earth don't move round the 8 
muſt move with the Moon round the Earth,” _ 
Diſtance of the Sun to that of the Moon, bei 
to 46; and the Moon's Period being leſs than 1 55 * 
Sun's Period ſhould be found no leſs than 2 as, the 
whereas in Fact it is but one Year. Which f. een, 
ration, Mr. Jhiſton thinks of Weight enough 5 d We 
the Controverſy between the two Syſtems, and to eſta h, 
the Motion of the Earth for ever. See Rx vor v etabliſh 

Whereas, ſuppoſing our Earth to have once er 
about the Sun in a circular Orbit, whoſe fem dra 
were equal to the Zarrh's original Diſtance from * * 
ſix Degrees paſt its Perihelion, the annual Period he 
be found exactly and ſurprizingly equal to the A 
the ancient Solar Year, which were exactly cee « 
containing 12 Synodical, or 13 Periodical Month 1 6 
355 Days, 4 Hours, 19 Minutes. See Monrry, EIN 

6. The Diſtances of certain of the fix d Stars from fh 
Zenith, have been obſerved to be various at various Tix . 
of the Year. That, particularly, of the Pole. ſtar "age 
Pole, has been diſcover d by Mr. Flamſtead from re nd 
Obſervations, for 5 Years ſucceſſively ; to be 3 
the Summer Solſtice, than about the Winter, * about 
Seconds. Whence it appears, that the Earth changes in 
Situation; receding from the Pole-Star, and returning hack 
to it again Aniwally, See PaRALLAx of the Earth Orbit 

Which Argument is further confirm'd from this, that the 
Earth is nearer the Sun at Chriſtmas, than at Midſuminer; 
as appears both from its apparent Diameter being oreate 
in Lecember than in Zune; and from its Motion being 
ſwitter by one 25 th Part in the former Seaſon, than the 
latter: Whence it is that there are about 8 Days mo in the 
Summer halt Year, vis. from March to September, than 
in the Winter, from September to March. See Sorsrick 
and Equinox. 0 $a | 

7. Either the heavenly Bodies revolve round the Farth 
in 24 Hours, or the Earth revolves round its Axis in that 
Time. Now the Planets, revolving round the Sun, perform 

7 Wann 7 

their Revolutions in greater or lets Times, as their Ocbis 
are greater or leis, 1. e. as they are more or leſs remote 
from the Sun. Of Conſequence, if the Stars and Planes 
revolved round the Earth, they would perform their Rew- 
lutions in unequal Times, according as their Orbits, or thcir 
Diſtances, were unequally big. At leaſt, the fix'd Stan, 
which are at ſuch prodigious Diſtances from the Earth,wou'd 
never move round it in 24 Hours, as the neareſt Planet is 
1 N to do. See REVOLUTION. 
Ibis is an Inelegancy, which is avoided in the Syſtem 
where the Earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where eren 
Planet is ſo much the longer in deſcribing its annual Orbit 
round the Sun, as the Orbit is greater. See Oan1r. 

8. In all the Works of Nature we are acquainted withi, 
the Creator appears to act by the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, ant 
fimpleſt Means. Now, if the Earth be at Reſt, and ti: 
Stars move, the Velocity of theſe latter muſt be immenls 
and yet all the Purpoſes thereof, might have been anſwer 
by a moderate Motion of the Earth alone. 

For the Moon's mean Diſtance from the Earth, ' 5! 
Semi-diameters of the Earth; which, ſuppoſing a den! 
diameter of the Eartb 3440 Geographical Miles, amouts 
to 196080 Miles. Hence, the Circumference of the Moons 
diurnal Circle, being 1231380 ſuch Miles, the Moon's horary 
Motion muſt be 483308 Miles: Conſequently in each 9 
cond, a Space leſs than that of the Pulſe of an Arter), ! 
Moon, tho the ſloweſt of all the heavenly Bodies, mult mod 
. and five ths. Sce Moon. Again, the Sun's mean Dr 

ance from the Earth is 22000 Semi-diameters of the Eci 
or 75680000 Geographical Miles; conſequently the 97? 
diurnal Progreſs, when in the Equator, muſt be 47521 
Miles: And therefore in the Space of one Second, i. % 
the twinkling of an Eye, he muſt move 5480 Miles. 

Again, the Diſtance of the Sun from the Earrh, is to * 
of Mars nearly as one and a half; to that of Jule 
one to five and a Quarter; and to that of Saturn, 25 0 0 
nine : Wherefore as the diurnal Spaces, and all other Thin 
deſcribed in the ſame Time, are in the ſame Ratio; Mat 7 


BAR 
Fi Eve. muſt fly $2223 Fupiter 28688; 
ane trinkling A Miles Laflly, the fix'd Stars being yet 
gun Ne from the Earth than Saturn, their Mo- 
aſi ner near the Equator, muſt be vaſtly ſwifter than 
tion in: „ 

t of Satuſn. Reſt, and the Stars move by any 
g. If the = . Planets muſt each Day deſeribe 
mon _ running forth to a certain Term towards the 
ſeveral pi thence returning to the oppoſite Term towards 

North, àn ſometimes narrower, and ſometimes broader. . 
Diſtances of the ſeveral Planets from the Zenith 
an increafing to a certain Point towards the 
4 decreaſing again towards the South : 
North, "i the Altitude of the Pole, being always found 
Conſequen i the Planets not returning to the ſame Point 
; they do not deſcribe Circles but Spirals. 


Earth, but are ſometimes nearer, and 
Diane _ Further from it; at a _ Diſtance, a 
_— and at a leſs, a leis is deſcribed. 5 
her, as their Motion is ſlower, when the Planet is 
_ ſrom the Earth; the greater Spirals are deſcribed 
* Times than the leſſer. And as the greateſt and 
in Jeff of the Planets from the Earth is not affix'd 
te ſame Point of the Heavens, the Planets have moved 

1 j. rent Tracts every Day from the Beginning. 
A — Bodies let fall from or conſiderable Height, are 


xperiment not to fall upon the Spot perpendi- 
_ 9322 but to the South-Eaſt thereof. See 


DESCENT: . ſed 4 

i ent was propoſed to Dr. Hook, in the Year 
i; 2 1 eſted, that if. the Earth had 
- Motion, the Body would fall to the Eaſt of the 
cular. Dr. Hook, on that Occaſion, read a Diſ- 


tre of Gravity of the two Bodies, will lie within the 
Vol the Sun it ſelf; and not far from the Centre of the 
dun, The Earth, therefore, turns round a Point, which is 
In * of the Sun; and therefore turns round the Sun. 
To lay no more, to ſuppoſe the Earth at Reſt, con- 
funds and deſtroys all 4 Order and Harmony of the 
uverſe, annuls its Laws, and ſets every Part at Variance 


the ſeveral Planets do not retain the ſame 
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with other, robs the Creator of half the Praiſe of hig 
Work, and Mankind of the Pleaſure of the Conteniplatidn 
thereof. In Effect, it renders the Motions of the Plan ts in- 
extricable and uſeleſs, which otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. 
So that ſuch of the later Aſtronomers, as have aſſerted it 
with the moſt Zeal, have been forced to ſet it afide, when 
they came to compute the Motions of the. Planets. None 
of them would ever attempt to compute theſe Motions. in 
variable Spirals ; but in all their Theories they tacitly ſu 
oſe the Earth to move on its Axis, ſo as to turn the 

iurnal Spirals into Circles. 1 ö 

Thus, the Jeſuite Ricciolus, who, at the Pope's Com- 
mand, opppoſed the Motion of the Earth with all his 
Might, as ſomething contrary to Holy Scripture; yet, to 
frame Aſtronomical Tables, which ſhould any thing tolerably 
agree to Obſervation, he was forced to have Recourſe to the 

lotion of the Earth, as his only Refuge. ES 

This, De Chales, another of the ſame Fraternity, frankly 
confeſſes : P. Ricciolus — nultas Tabulas aptare potuit 
* que vel mediocriter Obſervationibus reſponderent ; Niſi 
e 83 Syſtema terre mote ; notwithſtanding, that he 
called in all the foreign and forced Aſſiſtances of move- 
able Epicycles: So that in his Aſtronomia reformata; 
* where he undertakes to give accurate Tables of the 
* Cceleſtial Motions, he gives in to the Hypotheſis of ths 
* of the Earth. De Chales Aſtron. Reformat; 

X. C. 1. | | 

The Syſtem, then, which ſuppoſes the Barth at Reſt, is, 
of it ſelf, of no Uſe, or l in Aſtronomy; Nor 
does it avail more in Phyficks: for the principa Phæno- 
mena are no Way deducible from it; but the Retainers 
thereto are either forced to fly to the immediate Agency 
of the Deity, (which in Phyſicks is the ſame as the Re- 
auctio ad Abſurdum in Geometry) or to Reaſons and 
Principles unknown. N 

Some oppoſe the Motion of the Earth, as contrary to 
Revelation; there being mention made, in Holy Scripture 
of the Sun's riſing and ering ; of his ftanding itill in the 
Time of Joſhua ; and his going back in that of He- 
Se i ah. IPs. 

Now, to take the genuine Senſe of theſe Paſſages, the 
Laws of Interpretation muſt be ſettled. 1. 'Then, we ſup- 
7 that the ſeveral Words of Scripture have their ſeveral 

deas correſponding to them; and that a Man takes their 
Senſe, in whom thoſe Ideas are excited by the reading, 
2. That the Words of Scripture, attentively read, are ſut- 
ficient to excite thoſe Ideas in a Mind not prepoſſeſs'd. 
Hence, 3. It follows, that either God muſt have exhibited 
the Definitions of the Words that occur in Scripture ; or, 
that he ſuppoſes prior Notions, and leaves us to take their 
Senſe the ordinary Way. Hence, 4. We argue, that no 
other Ideas are to be affix'd to the Words of Scripture, 
but ſuch as occur to a Perſon who looks or attends to the 
Things emſelves ſpoke of. See DEFINITION. | 

By the Sum's Riſing, therefore, is meant no more than 
his Re-appearance in the Horizon, after he had been hid 
below it: And by his Sertiug, an Occultation of the Sun, 
before viſible in the Horizon, When the Preacher therefore 
ſays, Eccleſ. I. 5. T he Sun riſes, and ſets, aud returns to 
his Place; he means, doubtleſs, no more than the Sun, 
which before was hid, is now ſeen in the Horizon; and 
after being there conſpicuous, is hid again, and at length 
re-appears in the Eaſt. For thus much only appears to a 
Perſon who views the Sun ; and therefore thus much, and 
no more, is expreſs'd by the ſacred Writers. | 

In like Manner, when in 7ofh. X. 12, 13. the Sun and 
Moon are ſaid to have ſtood ſtill; all meant by Station is, 
that they did not change their Place, with Reſpect to the 
Earth. For that General, by Sun ſtand thou ſtill over 
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© ture, which does not pretend to teach any thing of the 
Matter. | LIE | 1 
For Inſtances, we may quote Lactautius, and Auguſtine; 
© the firſt of whom render'd himſelf ridiculous by diſputing, 
from Scripture, againſt the Roundneſs of the Earth; 
and the latter, againſt the Antipodes.” See ANTIPODES. 
The Earth, thus proved to move, it is to be further 
obſerved, that the Altitude of the Pole being found at all 
Times of the Year, i. e. in all Points of its Annual Orbit, 
(the Ecliptic,) to be the ſame; it follows, that the Earth 
roceeds in ſuch Manner 3 Orbit, as that its Axis 
is conſtantly parallel to the Axis of the World, and of 


Conſequence parallel to it ſelf, See Ax1s. 


This Motion, which Copernicus calls the Motion of Li- 


bration, may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a 
Globe, with its Axis parallel to that of the Earth, painted 
on the Flag, or Antient of a Maſt, moyeable on its Axis, 
and continually driven by the Weſt Wind, while it makes 
the Tour of an Ifland: *Tis evident, that in every Si- 
tuation of the Ship, the Axis of the painted Globe. will 
continue Parallel to the Axis of the World. See LIEBRA“ 
T1ON, and PARALLELISM. 

According to Sir {aac Newtor's Principles, the Earth's 
Axis does, in every annual Revolution, incline twice towards 
the Ecliptic, and twice return to its former Pofition. On 
which Nuration it is, that the Preceſſion of the Equinoctial 
Points is ſuppoſed to depend; and as Mr. Famſtead like- 
wiſe imagines, the annual Parallax of the fix'd Stars like- 
wiſc, See Nur AT ION, PRRCESs TON, PARALLAx, Cc. 

EAR Tn, in Agriculture and Gardening. See So1L. 

Untried Earth, i. e. the Soil, or Earth 6 or ) Inches 
deep, where neither Spade nor Plow has reach'd, is greatly 
recommended by Mr. Zawrence, tor Amendments and Im- 


provements, both in the Fruit and Kitchen Garden. He 


aſſures us, from his own Experience, that no Kind of 
Compoſt, made with Art, exceeds it. And adds, that if 
the choiceſt Fruit-Trees be planted herein, they preſently 
diſcover an uncommon Healthtulneſs and Viguur : And 
that if any tender Sorts of Annuals be diſcreetly ſown in 
this Earth, made fine by ſifting, their Looks, Colour, c. 
ſoon diſcover that they like the Soil. Melons and Cucum- 
bers, need no other Compoſt but this Unrried Earth: 
And Aſparagus it ſelf will proſper, at leaſt, as well in 
this Unzried Earth, it laid a Foot and a half deep, as 


with all the uſual Expence of Dung. Tho' for the tenderer 


Flowers, and Exoticks, this Earth is not found to have 
any extraordinary Excellencies. For annual Plants, produced 
from Seed, a Coat of this Untried Earth, 2 Inches deep, 
may ſuffice: On other Occaſions, a greater Depth is re- 


quired, 
Fullers Earth, FuLLERS Earth. 
Soap EaRTn, 8 SOAP Earth. 
Seal a EARTH, e YS1GILLATA Terra. 
LZemnian EAR TR, Cc. LEuNIAN Earth, &Cc. 
EARTH-ZBags, in Fortification, the ſame with Canvas 
Bags ; which tee. 
EARTH-Flax. See Arvmtn Plumoſum. 
EARTHING, in Agriculture and Gardening, the Co- 
y_ of Vines, Sellery, and other 'Trees and Plants with 
Earth. 


EARTHQUAKE, in Natural Hiſtory, a vehement Shake, 
or Agitation of ſome confiderable Place, or Part of the 


Earth; from Natural Cauſes ; attended with a huge Noiſe 


like Thunder, and frequently with an Eruption of Water, 
or Fire, or Smoak, or Winds, c. 

Earthquakes are the greateſt, and moſt formidable 
Phænomena of Nature. Ariſtotle, and Pliny, diſtinguiſh 
two Kinds, with Reſpect to the Manner of the Shake, vis. 
a Tremor and a Pulſe ; the firſt being horizontal, in alter- 
nate Vibrations, compared to the ſhaking of a Perſon in 
an Ague, The 2d, perpendicular, up and down: Which 
latter Kind are alſo called by 2 Been, from the 
Reſemblance of their Motion to that of Boiling. 

Agricola increaſes the Number, and makes = Kinds ; 
which A/b. MHaguus, again reduces to three, vis, Inclina- 
tion, When the Earth librates alternately from right to 
left; by which Mountains have been ſometimes brought to 
mect, and claſh againſt each other: Pulſation, —— it 
beats up and down like an Artery : And Trembling, when 
it ſhakes and totters every Way, like a Flame. 


Phenomena of EARTHQUAKES. 


The Philoſoph. Tranſat. furniſh us with Abundance of 
Hiſtories of Farthquakes ; Particularly, one at Oxford, in 
1665, by Dr. Vallis and Mr. Boyle. Another, at the ſame 
Place, in 1683, by Mr. Pigor. And another in Sicily, in 
1692-3, by Mr. Hartop, Fa. Alleſſandro Burgos, and Vin. 
Bonajutuns; which laſt, is one of the moſt terrible Ones 
in all Hiſtory, 

It ſhook the whole Iſland; and not only that, but 
Naples and Malta ſhared in the Shock. It was of the ſecond 
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Kind mention'd by Ariſtotle and Dt; 
cular Pulſation, or Pray an It —— * 
Noble Zona jurus, for any Body, in this 8 le, f 
on their Legs, on the dancing Earth; nay, tho? 8 key 


ings in the Countries were thrown down, Fi : 
and Towns, beſide an incredible Number of 57 fon Cie 
either deſtroyed or greatly damaged, We hay Were 
ſtance the Fate of Caranea, one of the moſt fam | 
and flouriſhing Cities in the Kingdom ; the Re 


now unhappy Catanea, to uſe the Words of E — 

„ Burgo 

rovita, being on his 2 thither, and at the Dig 2. Ser. 
| 


: 

The Sea all of a ſudden begun to roar, and riſe in nad. 
and there was a Blow, as 5 all the Artillery u m be 
had been at once diſcharged. The Birds flew about hy 
niſh'd, the Cattle in the Fields ran crying, Ce. 1; allo. 
his Companions Horſes ſtop'd fhort, trembling; 10 = 
they were forced to alight. They were no ſooner os wn: 
they were lifted from the Ground above two Pali 
when caſting his Eyes towards Catanea, he with . 
ment ſaw nothing but a thick Cloud of Duſt in the = 
This was the Scene of their Calamity : For of the — 
ficent Catanea, there is not the leaſt Footſtep to be fan 
S. Bonajutus aſſures us, that of 18914 Inhabitants, 185 
periſh'd therein. The ſame Author, from a Computati 
of the Inhabitants, before and after the Zarihqnake, in the 
ſeveral Cities and Towns, finds that near 60009 perſh'd 
out of 254900. id. N. 202. | 

Jamaica is remarkable for Earthquakes. The Inn. 
tants, Dr. Joan informs us, expect one every Year 
That Author gives us the Hiſtory of one in 1687: Am. 
ther horrible one in 1692, is deſcribed by ſeveral anonymoy; 
Authors. In two Minutes Time it ſhook down and drown! 
nine roths of the Town of Port- Royal. The Houſcs fun 
out-right, 30 or 40 Fathoms deep. Phil. Tranſact. No, 
209. The Earth opening, ſwallowed up People; and 
they roſe in other Streets; ſome in the middle of the 
Harbour, and yet were ſaved ; Tho, there were 2c00 Pe- 
ple loſt, and xo00 Acres of Land ſunk. All the Houſts 
were thrown down thtoughout the Ifland. One Hos bin, 
had his Plantation removed half a Mile from its Place 
Of all Wells, from one Fathom to fix or ſeven, the Water 
flew out at the Top with a vehement Motion. 15:4. Whil 
the Houſes, on one Side of the Street were ſwalloy'd up, 
on the other they were thrown on Heaps; and the Sand 
in the Street roſe like Waves in the Sea, lifting up every 
Body that ſtood on it, and immediately dropping denn 
into Pits; and at the ſame Inſtant, a Flood of Water 
breaking in, roll'd them over and over; ſome catching 
hold of Beams and Rafters, Sc. Ships and Sloops in the 
Harbour were overſet and loſt ; the $7472 Frigate particu 
larly, by the Motion of the Sea, and ſinking of the Whar 
was driven over the Tops of many Houſes, 1514. It wi 
attended with a hojlow rumbling Noiſe like that of Thur 
der. In leſs than a Minute, three Quarters of the Hou!es, 
and the Ground they ftood on, with the Inhabitants, wi? 
all ſunk quite under Water; and the little Part, left be. 
hind, was no better than a Heap of Rubbiſh, The Shake 
was fo violent, that it threw People down on their Ares 
or their Faces, as they were running about for Shelter 
The Ground heav'd and ſwell'd like a rolling Sca; and 
ſeveral Houſes, {till ſtanding, were ſhuffled and moved ſome 
Yards out of their Places. A whole Street is ſaid to be 
twice as broad now as before; and in many Places, die 
Earth would crack, and open, and ſhut, quick and fall 


Of which Openings, two or three Hundred might be ſeen 


at a Time; in ſome whereof, the People were lilo 
up; others, the cloſing Earth caught by the middle, 79 
reſs'd to Death; in others, the Heads only app a 
he larger Openings ſwallow'd up Houſes; and 0 ? 
ſome would ifſue whole Rivers of Waters, ſpouted uf . 
great Height into the Air, and threat'ning a Deluge 4 
that Part the Earthquake ſpared. The whole was 77 
ed with Stenches and offenſive Smells, the Noiſe of f x. 
Mountains at a Diſtance, Ec. and the Sky, in 4 wot 


fide. Scarce a Planting Houſe, or Sugar Work _ 
ſanding in all Jamaica. A great Part of e x: 
ſwallow'd up, Houſes, People, 'Trees and all at w_ wk 
In Lieu of which afterwards, appear'd great Pools 0 * 
which when dried up, left nothing but Sand, Wit o 


ab : FR of Plant, had been thereon. Aboye 

an or Tod the Earth gaped and ſpouted out, 

12 oh ot gious Force, -vaſt Quantities of Water into the 
it 4 x 

f 15 tis a general Opinion, that the nearer the 


| Mountains, 


"hereof lay there. 


e falling of the Mountains; till ſwelling 
5 9 new Tracks and Channels; 
in their Paſſage Trees, Sc. After the great 
ole people who eſcaped, * on board Ships in 
where many continu ö 
hakes all that Time being ſo violent, and coming ſo 
bes ſometimes two or three in an Hour, accompanied 
thick, {riohtful Noiſes like a ruffling Wind, or a hollow 
with > Thunder, with Brimſtone Blaſts, that they durſt 
. — a Shore. The Conſequences of the Earthquake 
= Fd Sickneſs, from, the noiſome Vapours belched 
rh; which ſwept away above 3000 Perſons. Thid. 


Alter the Detail of theſe horrible Convulſions, the Reader 
U have but little Curioſity left, for the leſt confiderable 
Phenomena of the Earthquake at Lima, in 1687, deſcribed 


by Ta. 


th 


Eiglaud in 1703, 
Nee 3 
'herefore relieve him with ſome Attempts towards a Theory 
of Earti7quakes. | | 


Cauſes of EARTRHGUARES. 

Naturaliſts are here divided. Some aſcribe Earthquakes 
to Water, others to Fire, and others to Air; and all of 'em 
wich ſome Reaſon. To conceive which, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Earth every where abounds in huge ſub- 
| terrancous Caverns, Veins and Canals; particularly about the 
Roots of Mountains: That of theſe Cavities, Veins, Cc. 
ſme are full of Water, whence are compoſed Gulphs, 
Ab\ſſes, Springs, Rivulets ; and others full of Exhalations : 
And that ſome Parts of the Earth are replete with Nitre, 
Sulphur, Bitumen, Vitriol, Sc. See Apvss, STRATUM, Oc. 


This premiſed, 1. The Earth it ſelf may be the Cauſe 
of its own ſhaking ; 
large Maſs being diſſolved, or wore. away by a Fluid un- 
derneath, it finks into the ſame; and with its Weight, oc- 
cafions a Tremor of the adjacent Parts; produces a Noile; 
and frequently an Inundation of Water. 


2. The ſubterraneous Waters may occaſion Earihquakes, 
by their overflowing, vg out new Courſes, Ec. Add, 
that the Water being heated, and rarified by the ſubter- 
raneous Fires, may emit Fumes, Blaſts, Cc. which by 
their Action, either on the Water, or immediately on the 
Earth it ſelf, may occaſion great Succuſſions. 


3. The Air may be the Cauſe of Earthquakes : For 
Air, being à Collection of Fumes, and Vapours rais'd from 
the Earth and Water; if it be pent up in the too narrow 
Viſcera of the Earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native 
Heat, rarifying and expanding it, the Force wherewith it 
endeavours to eſcape, may ſhake the Earth: Hence there 
ariſe divers Species of Zarthquakes, according to the dif- 
ſerent Poſition, Quantity, Sc. of the impriſon'd Aura. 


Laſtiy, Fire is a principal Cauſe of Earthquakes ; both 
as it produces the aforeſaid ſubterraneous Aura, or Vapours; 
and as this Aura, or Spirit, from the different Matter and 
Compoſition whereof ariſe Sulphur, Bitumen, and other 
r”lmmable Matters, takes Fire either from ſome other Fire 
u meets withal, or from its Collifion againſt hard Bodies, 
or its Intermixture with other Fluids; by which Means 

ing out into a greater Compaſs, the Place becomes too 
narrow for it; ſo 4 preſſing againſt it on all Sides, the 
achoyning Parts are ſhaken; till Loving made it ſelf a Paſ- 
de, it ſpends it ſelf in a Volcano, or burning Mountain. 
Vo.cano, Exverion, Ec. 

But to come nearer to the Point: Dr. Lifter, in Phi- 
%. Tranſack. N. 157. is of Opinion, that the material 

aſe of Thunder, Lightning, and Earthquakes, is one 

g the ſame, vis. the inflammable Breath of the Pyrites, 
chich is a ſubſtantial Sulphur, and takes Fire of it ſelt. 
der Pralrzs, Tnuxpzn, Ec. 

he Difference between theſe three terrible Phznomena, 

e takes only to conſiſt in this; that this Sulphur, in the 

"ner, is fired in the Air; and in the latter, under Ground. 

. 1 a Notion that Pliny had long before him: 
r zum, ſays he, aliud eſt in Terra Tremor, quam in 

ube Tonitru ? | 

Thi he thinks abundantly indicated by the ſame ſul- 
Purcous Smell being found in any Thing burnt with Light- 


au; and in the Waters, Sc. caſt up in Earrbquakes, and 
chen in the Air before and after om, x ; 
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-ateft Violences were among the Mountains 
5 0 moves with deſultory Noiſe. 
and Rocks; the greater the Shake; and that the Cauſe 

Moſt of the Rivers were ſtop'd up for 


'refl that the M 
above two Monthe.: re ect, that the Matter which compoſes 


when the Roots, or Baſis, of ſome . 


Add, that they agree in the Manner of the Noiſe ; which 
is carried on, as in a Train, fired ; the one rowling and 
ratling through the Air, takes Fire as the Vapours chance 
to drive; as the other fired under Ground, in like Manner, 


- 


Thunder, which is the Effect of the Trembling of the 
Air, cauſed by the ſame Vapours diſperſed through it, has 
Force enough to ſhake our Houſes; and why may not 
there be Thunder and Lightning under Ground, in ſome 
vaſt Repoſitories there, I ſee no Reaſon, Eſpecially if we 
the. noiſy Vapour 
above us, is in much larger Quantitics under Ground. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 202. | 

That the Earth abounds in Cavities, every Body allows ; 
and that theſe ſubterraneous Cavities are, at certain Times, 
and in certain Seaſons, full of inflammable Vapours, the 
Damps in our Mines ſufficiently Witneſs, which fired, do 
every thing as in an Earthguake, ſave in a leſſer Degree. 

Add, that the Pyrites alone, of all the known Minerals, 
yields this inflammable Vapour, is highly probable : For 
that no Mineral, or Ore whatſoever, is ſulphureous, but as 
it is wholly, or in Part, a Pyrites; and that. there is but 
one Species of Brimſtone, at leaſt with us in Euglaud, 
which the Pyrites naturally, and only yields. The Sulphur 
Vive, of natural Brimſtone, which is found in and about 
the burning Mountains, is certainly the Effects of Sublima- 
tion; and thoſe great Quantities of it ſaid to be found 
about the Skirts of Yo/cano's, is only an Argument of the 
long Duration and Vehemence of thoſe Fires: Poſſibly, 
the Pyrites of the Yolcano's, or burning Mountains, may 
be more ſulphureous than ours: And, indeed it is plain, 
that ſome of ours in England are very lean, and hold but 


little Sulphur ; others again very much: Which may 


be one Reaſon, why England is ſo little troubled with 


Earthquakes; and Italy, and almoſt round the Aſediter- 


ranean Sea, ſo very much: tho' another Reaſon is, the 
Paucity of Pyrites in England). 

Comparing our Earthquakes, Thunder and Lightning, 
with theirs, it is obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt 
daily, eſpecially in Summer Time, here ſeldom ; there 
Thunder and Lightning is of long Duration, here it is 
ſoon over; there the Earthquakes are frequent, long, and 
terrible, with many Paroxyſms in a Day, and that for many 
Days; here very ſhort, a few Minutes, and ſcarce perceptible. 
To this Purpoſe, the Subterraneous Cavities in Euglaud 
are ſmall, and few, compared to the vait Vaults in thoſe 
Parts of the World; which is evident, from the ſudden 
Diſappearance of whole Mountains and Iflands. 


Dr. Woodward gives us another Theory of Earthquakes. 
He endeavours to ſhew, that the ſubtereancous Heat, or 
Fire, (which is continually elevating Water out of the Abyſs, 
to furniſh the Earth with Rain, Dew, Springs and Rivers) 
being ſtopped in any Part of the Earth, and fo diverted 
from its ordinary Courſe, by ſome accidental Glut, or Ob- 
ſtruction, in the Pores or Paſſages, through which it uſed 
to aſcend to the Surface; becomes, by ſuch Means, preter- 
naturally aſſembled, in a greater Quantity than uſual, into 
one Place; and therefore cauſeth a great Rarefaction, and 
Intumeſcence of the Water of the Aby's; putting it into 
great Commotions, and Diſorders, and at the ſame Time 
making the like Effort on the Earth; Which being ex- 
— upon the Face of the Abyſs, occaſions that Agita- 
tion and Concuſſion we call an Earthquake. 

This Effort, in ſome ZEarihgunakes, he obſerves, is fo ve- 
hement, that it ſplits and tears the Earth, making Cracks and 
Chaſms in it, ſome Miles in length, which open at the Inſtant 
of the Shock, and cloſe again in the Intervals betwixt them; 
nay, it is ſometimes ſo violent, that it forces the ſuper-incum- 
bent Strata, breaks them all throughout, and thereby perfectly 
undermines, and ruins the Foundation of them; ſo that 
theſe failing, the whole Tract, as ſoon as the Shock is 
over, ſinks down into the Abyſs, and is ſwallow'd up by 
it; the Water thereof immediately riſing up, and forming 
a Lake in the Place, where the ſaid Tract before was. 
That this Effort being made in all Directions indifferently, the 
Fire dilating and expanding on all Hands, and endexvouring 
to get room, and make its Way through all Obſtacles, 
falls as foul on the Water of the Abyſs beneath, as on the 
Earth above, forcing it forth, which Way ſocver it can find 
Vent, or Paſſage, as well through its ordinary Exits, Wells, 
Springs, and the Outlets of Rivers, as through the Chaſms then 
newly open'd ; through the C2777, or 8 of Ætua, 
or other neighbouring Vulcano's; and thole Miatus's at the 
Bottom of the Sea, whereby the Abyſs below opens into 
it, and communicates with it. 'That as the Water, refident 
in the Abyſs, is, in all Parts of it, ſtored with a confide- 
rable Quantity of Heat, and more eſpecially in thoſe, where 
theſe > TOI e Aggregations of this Fire happen; ſo 
likewiſe is the Water, which is thus forced out of it; in- 
ſomuch, that when thrown forth, and mixed oy the 

aters 


py 


Earth, which abou 


— — ——— . —— - 


Waters of Wells, /or Springs of Rivers, and the Sea, it 


renders them very ſenſibly hot. 24 
be liable to theſe Com- 


He adds, that though the Abyſs be 
motions in all Darts / yet the Effetts are no where very 


remarkable, except in thaſs n which are Moun- 
tainous, and conſequently ſtony and cav b 
* cially hen the Diſpoſition of the Strata is ſuch, 
that thoſe Caverns open into the Abyſs, and ſo freely ad- 
mit, and entertain the Fire; which aſſembling therein, is 
the Cauſe of the Shock; it naturally ſteering its Courſe 
that Way, where it finds the readieſt Receptiog, which is 
towards thoſe Caverns. Beſides, that thoſe Parts of the 
nd with Strata 4 Ry or Maron, 
making the Rrongeſt Oppoſition to this Effort, are the 
mol} fariouſly ſhatter'd ; — ſuffer much more by it, than 
thoſe which conſiſt of Gravel, Sand, and the like laxer 
Matter, which more eaſily give Way, and make not ſo great 
Reſiſtance; but above all, thoſe Countries which yield great 
Store of Sulphur, and Nitre, are, by far, the moſt injured 
and incommoded by Earthquakes ; thoſe Minerals conſti- 
tuting in the Earth a kind of natural Gunpowder, which 
taking Fire upon this Aſſemblage, and Approach of it, occa- 
ſions that murmuring Noiſe, that ſubterraneous Thunder, 
which is heard rumbling in the Bowels of the Earth during 
Earthquakes, and by Be Aſſiſtance of its exploſive Power, 
renders the Shock much more greater; ſo as ſometimes to 
make miſerable Havock and Deſtruction. 


And it is for this Reaſon, that [raly, Sicily, Anatolia, 
and ſome Parts of Greece, have been ſo long, and ſo often 
alarm'd and haraſs'd by Earthquakes; theſe Countries 
being all Mountainous and Cavernous, abounding with 
Stone, and Marble, and affording Sulphur and Nitre in 
great Plenty. 

Further, that Ætna, Veſuvius, Hæcla, and the other Vul- 
cano's, are only ſo many Spiracles, ſerving for the Diſcharge of 
this ſubterraneous Fire, when it is thus pretetnaturally aſſem- 
bled. That where there happens to be ſuch a Structure and 
Conformation of the interior Parts of the Earth, as that 
the Fire may paſs freely, and without Impediment from the 
Caverns, wherein it ables unto thoſe Spiracles ; it then 
readily and eafily gets out, from Time to Time, without 


ſhaking, or diſturbing the Earth: But where ſuch Com- 


munication is wanting, or Paſſage not ſufficiently large and 
open, ſo that it cannot come at the Spiracles, it heaves 


ernous underneath ; 
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- * Artificial Ek tm_ FAKE Portmitey fun 


Method of making. Artificial Eart 
have all the great cl of e „ Which 
may illuſtrate the Proceſs of Natute in the pMhich a 
theſe terrible Phænomena under Ground, we daa nde of 
To twenty Pounds of Iron Filings, add as al dere 0 
hur: Mix, work; and tem per the Whole t min 
little Water, fo as to form a Maſs, half —_— With a 
dry. © This being buried three or four Foot and. AN bale 
fix of ſeven Hours Time, will have a prodigious ko ol in * 
Earth will begin to tremble, crack and ſmoak et: The 
Flame burſt through. © Alina 
Such is the Effett even of two cold Bodies, 0 
Ground : There only wants a ſufficient Quanti the colg 
Mixture to produce a true A774. See Venen ab thi 
were 1 to burſt out under the Sea, it aer it 
_— ut. yy . 1 * it were in the Qt 
the wou under and Lightning. 
DER, Oc. | | 4ghthing, Cee Tung, 


EASE, in the Sea-Language, is the ſame as | 
flacker ; thus they ſay, Eaſe the Bowlin 22 * 50 
that is, let it 26 ſlacker: ; a ölen, 

EASEL-Pzeces, among Painters, ſuch f. Wet 
ther Portraits, or Landſki — as are painted _ Bache 
a, Com iy ag che Canvas is ſtrain'd. 8 

are thus called, to diſtinguiſh the 4 
pictures drawn on Walls, Ceilings, £& c. . 

EASEMENT, in Law, a Service, or Convenience «3; 
one Neighbour has of another by Charter, or — 
without Profit: As a way through his Ground * 
or the like. In the Civil Law, theſe are calld Sri 
Prœdii. 4 | 

EAST, in Aſtronomy, Geography, &c. one of the Car 
dinal Points of the — Rs 9 Point 3 
prime Vertical interſects that Quarter of the Horizon 
the Sun riſes in. See ORIENT, CARDINAL-P0int, Ho- 
RIZz ON, Cc. | 
To find the Eaſt and Weſt Line, Points, Sc. See Mi- 
RIDIAN Line. 

EasT-Wind, is that which blows from the Eaſt rin, 
See WinD. | 

The Word Faſt is German. In Italy, and throughout 
the Mediterranean, the Eaſt Wind is called the Levin, 
In Greek, amudms, becauſe it comes from the Side of the 


8 up and ſhocks the Earth, with greater or lefler Impctuo- 8 24 7 
| at, according to the Quantity of Fire thus afſembled, un, #7 "us: In Latin, Eurus. 

till it has made its Way to the Mouth of the Vulcano. 1 Soo f DIAL. 
That therefore there are — any Countries much annoyed EASTERN, ORIENTAL. 
EAsr-Indies. See IN DIES. 


with Earthquakes, but have one of theſe fiery Vents; 
EasT-{n4:a Company. See COMPANY. 


which are conſtantly in Flames, when any Earthquake 
happens; as diſgorging that Fire, which, whilſt underneath, FASTER, a Feaſt of the Church, held in Memory of 


was the Cauſe of the Diſaſter. Laftly, that were it not our Saviour's Reſurrection. See FEAST, Sc. 

for theſe Diverticula, it would rage in the Bowels of the The Latins, &c. call it Paſcha, A Hebrew Word, ſg- 
Earth much more furiouſly, and make greater Havock than nifying Paſſage; applied to the Feaſt of the Paſſover, 
it doth. which is held among the eres, much about the fame 
We have ſeen what Fire and Water may do; and that Time. See Pas80veR. | 

either of them, in good Hands, are ſufficient for all the In Engliſh it is called Eaſter, from the Saxon Eajren, 
Phenomena of Earthquakes : It they ſhould both fail, we a Godde s, worſhip'd with peculiar Ceremony in the Month 
have a third Agent, ſcarce inferior to either of them: The of April. | 

Reader muſt not be ſurprized when we tell him it is Air. Eaſter is one of the moſt conſiderable Feſtivals in the 


Monſ. Amontons, in the Memoires de P Acad. des Scien- Chriſtian Calendar; being that which regulates and deter 
ces, An. 1703. has an expreſs Diſcourſe to prove, That on mines the Time of all the other moveable Feaſts. 
the Foot of the new Experiments of the Weight and The Rule for the Celebration of ine. 60 fix d by tht 
1 Spring of the Air, a moderate Degree of Heat my bring Council of Nice, in the Year 325, is, that it be held on 
iN the Air into a Condition, capable of cauſing Earthquakes. the Sunday after the Full Moon, next after the 21ſt 
„ | It is ſhewn, that at the Depth of 43528 Fathoms below March, i. e. the Sunday following the firſt full Moon after 
9 the Surface of the Earth, Air is only one fourth leſs heavy the Vernal Equinox: So that if the full Moon next after 
{ N than Mercury. Now, this Depth of 43528 Fathoms is the Vernal Equinox, happen on a Sunday; Eaſter Sunday 
| | only a 74th Part of the Semidiameter of the Earth. And is deferr'd eight Days longer, vis. to the Sunday following 
| 


| the vaſt Sphere beyond this Depth, in Diameter 6451538 The Reaſon of which Decree was, that the Chriſtian 
it Fathoms, may probably be only filled with Air; which might avoid the celebrating their Eaſter, at the ſame Time 
N will be here greatly condenſed, and much heavier than the with the Jewiſh Paſſover, which, according to the Inſti- 
| heavieſt Bodies we know of in Nature. But it is found tution of Moſes, was held the very Day of the full Moo 
N. by 2 that the more Air is compreſs'd, the more See Equinox, 1 5 
1 does the ſame Degree of Heat increaſe its Spring, and the To find Zaffer, agreeably to this Rule, the Method 
"7 more capable does it render it of a violent Effect: And that obtain'd throughout all the Church, from the Tim? 
that, for Inſtance, the Degree of Heat of boiling Water of Dionyſius exiguus, to that of the Reformation 0! t. 
increaſes the Spring of the Air above what it has in its Calendar under Pope Gregory; and which ſtill obtains 10 
5 natural State, in our Climate, by a Quantity equal to a England, Sweden, and among the Greeks, where th? 
© third of the Weight wherewith it is preſs'd. ence we Gregorian Correction is not admitted; is, by Means of the 
bf may conclude, that a Dupe of Heat, which on the Surface Golden Numbers, duly diſtributed throughout the Jula 
(8 of he . will 2 a ve # Ln Effect, may be Calendar. See CALENDAR. 
va capable of a very violent one below. And as we are aſ- The Ver ; ; icene Cout 
WE ſured, that there. are in Nature, Degrees of Heat, much cil, ha hub 2 : 3 2 upon 
more conſiderable than that of boiling Water: Tis ver Dionyſlase Authority, affix'd to the ſame Day of the 
poſſible there may be ſome, whoſe Violence, further al- Fulian Year ever Gnce-s-- ſo--that--in the Zulian Wi) © 
liſted by the excceding Weight of the Air, may be more computing, no full Moon is Paſchal, but - immediate 
| "yy 1 to ws = eee ws my Orb of after the 21ſt of March. Therefore Eaſter can 2 od 
8 - ole Weight, compared to t ; | ing t 
i ie 4 ald be Ws 11 de. t of the pen earlier than the 22 d of March, Now, by fin 925 | 


1 Moons, next after the 21ſt of March, for the 
Golden 


have * being ot notadit 
gb Lahe here ſubyoyn it. 
Gold. Full Moons next 


Gol | 4 Ter: Bauin. Numb.| after Ver. Equin. 
— Io XI | 15 


April, G 
April, 2 7 

U 13 April, E XIII | 24 Mar cb, 

IIl 4 215 A XIV | 12 W 1 D 
IVI March, Dj XV Ii, 8 
* ro April, B XVI | 2! March, C 
zo March, E XVII 9 Apri, A 
vil ig Heri, C XVIII 29 March, D 
VIII pril, E XIX | 7 April, B 
2 27 March, B 


, for any given Year, find the Domi- 
wg 2 Golden Number of the given Year, 
gia Le under DouiINICAL Letter and GorlpEN 


Nambel., ble, ſeeking the Dominical Letter, with 
Then, Ir = Pacha full Sins, and the Sunddy Letter 
- 10 thereto; Compare this Letter with the Dominical 


annex iven Lear; that it may appear how many 
— 8 be added to the Day of the Paſchal full Moon, 
to Fe le the Tear 1715, the Dominical Letter is B, 


Number VI; conſequently, thè Paſchal full 
god the Gotoh by the Table, to the 10th of April; whoſe 
ay Letter being B, the Dominica! Letter given, it ſelf 
* 22 and, therefore, Eaſter will fall on the Eighth 

Da following, vis. the 17th of April. 
| But in this Computation, the Vernal Equinox'is ſuppoſed 
gerd to the 21 of March; and the Cycle of 19 Years, 
Golden Numbers, is. ſuppoſed to point out the Places 
of the new and full Moons exactly: Both which are Er- 
1 Whence it follows, that the Julian Eaſter never 
happens at its due Time, unleſs by Accident. 

For an Inſtance of the Error, it may be obſerved, that 
zn the Year 1715, the Vernal Equinox falls on the 10 th of 
March; 11 Days e're the Rule _ it: And the 
Paſchal full Moon on the 75th of April, 3 Days earlier 
than was ſuppoſed. Eaſter-Day, therefore, which is held 
on the 1th of April, ſhould be held on the 10th. 

This Error was grown to ſuch a Pitch, in Courſe of 
Time, that Pope Gregory XIII. thought neceſſary to correct 


it. And accordingly, in the Lear 1582, by the Advice of 


loyſins Lilius, he order d 10 Days to be thrown out of 
— ſo to bring back the Vernal Equinox to its old 
Place, vis. the 21 ſt of March. And hence the Gregorian 
calendar, Gregorian Year, &c. See GREGORIAN. 

In the New, or Gregorian Computation, in lieu of Gol- 
den Numbers, the Time of Eaſter is found by Means of 
Epacts, contrived for that er the See EPACT, 


The following Table renders the finding of Eaſter in the 
Gregorian Near, from the Year 1700, to the Year 1900, 
very eaſy. 

Paſchal full 
Epacts. 8 Epacts L © ny 


X | 13 Ari, E IX | 4 April, C. 
XI - ori A | XX | 24 March, F 
XXII | 22 March, D I 12 April, 
III | 10 April, B XII 1 April, 
XIV | 30 March, E XXIII 21 March, 
XXV | 18 April, C IV 9 April, 
VI 7 April, F XV | 29 March, 
XVII | 27 March, B XXVI | 195 April, 
XXVII | x5 April, G VII 6 April, 
| | XXVIII| 26 March, 


tit ONT 


Now, to find Eaſter for any given Gregorian Year. 
Sek the Nominical Letter, and the Gregorian Epact; as 
hewn under Exact, Oc. Find the Epact in the Table, 
and note the Paſchal full Moon, with the weekly Letter, 
carreſponding to the ſame. The reſt is perform'd, as al- 
trady taught for the Julian Eaſter. : 

E gr. The Dominical Letter of the Year 1715, is F, 
ad the Epact XXV ; conſequently, the Paſchal Moon falls 
" = prog April, C: And therefore Eaſter-Day is the 

u, 

Tho the Gregorian Calendar be, doubtleſs, preferable to 
te Julian ; yet it has its Defects. It cannot, for Inſtance, 
ad, Equinox fix d to the 21ſt of March; but it will 

es 


on the 19 th, and ſometimes on the 23d. 


fas} 585 


Add, that the full Moon happening on the 20th of Match; 
might ſometimes be Paſchal; yet is it not allowed as ſuch, 
in the Gregorian Computation: As, on the contrary, the 
full Moon of the 22d of March, may be allow'd for Paſchal, 
which yet it is not. Sca/iger and Calviſius have proved 
other Inaccuracies on this Calendar. Sce Carnnpan, 
EAVES, the Margin, or Edge, of the Roof of a Houſe 3 
wa, "or loweſt Tiles, Slate, or the like; which hang over 
the Walls, to throw off the Waters to a Diſtance from the 
Wall. See Roow, 8 
Eavzs-/ath, is a thick feathet-edge Board, generally 
nail'd round the Eaves of a Houſe for the lowermoſt Tiles, 
Slate, or __ to reſt upon. 3 
EBIONITES, antient Hereticks, who roſe in the Church, 
from the very Beginning thereof. See HxRRTIcRS. . 
Origen takes them to have been ſo called froni the 


| Hebrew Word Ebion, which in that Language ſignifies 


Poor ; becauſe, ſays he, they were Poor in Senſe, and wanted 
Underſtanding. Euſebius, with a View to the ſame Etymo- 
logy, is of Opinion they were' thus called; as having poor 
Thoughts of Fſu Chriſt; taking him for no more than a mere 
Man. But all this, ſays Monſ. Simon, in his Critical Hiſtory, 
is no more than a ſorry Allufion to the Name of thele 
Sectaries, which in the Hebrew Tongue ſignifies Poor. 

"Tis more probable, the Zews gave this Appellation to 
the Chriſtians in general, out of Contempt; becauſe in the 
firſt Times there were few but poor People, that embraced 
the Chriſtian Religion. "Me. 

This Opinion Origen himſelf ſeems to give into, in his 
Book againſt Celſus; where he ſays, that they called Ebio- 
mites, ſuch among the eus, as believed that eh was 
truly the expected Meſſiah. It might even be urged, with 
ſome Probability, that the Primitive Chriſtians aflumed the 
Name of themſelves, in Conformity to their Profeſſion, Tis 
certain, Epiphanius obſerves, they valued themſelves on 
being Poor, in Imitation of the Apoſtles, 

The ſame Epiphanius, however, is of Opinion, that 
there had been a Man of the Name Bbion, the Chief, and 
Founder of the Sect of Ebionites; being contemporar 
with the Nazarenes and Cerinthians. He gives a long _ 
exact Account of the Origin of the Zbjonires, making em 
to have aroſe after the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; when 
the firſt Chriſtians, called Nazarites, went out of the ſame 
to live at Pella. See NAZZARITE. | | 

The Ebionites, then, are little elſe than a Branch of 
Nagarites; only, that they alter d and cotrupted, in many 
Things, the Purity of the Faith, held among thoſe firſt 
Adherents to Chriſtianity, For this Reaſon, Origen diſtin- 
guiſhes two Kinds of Ebionires, in his Anſwer to Celſus; 
the one beliey'd that eſs Chriſt was born of a Virgin; 
and the others, that he was born after the Manner of 
other Men. | 

The firſt were Orthodox in every Thing, except that to 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, they joyn'd the Ceremonies of the 

ewiſh Law, with the 27 Samaritans, and Nazarites : 

hey differed from the Nazarites however, in ſeveral 
Things, chiefly as to what regards the Authority of the 
ſacred Writings : For the Nazarites received all for Scri- 
Pture, contain'd in the Zewiſh Canon; whereas the Ebio- 
nites rejected all the Prophets; and held the very Names 
of David, Solomon, Iſaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, in 
Abhorrence, See PxxTATEvUCH. 

They receiv'd nothing of the 077 Teſtament but the 
Pentatech; which ſhould intimate them to have de- 
ſcended rather from the Samaritans than the Fes, They 
agreed with the Nagarites in uſing the Hebrew Goſpel of 
St. Matthew, otherwiſe called the Goſpel of the twelve 
Apoſtles : But had r their Cory in Abundance of 
Places. And, particularly, had left out the Genealogyof our 
Saviour, which was preſerv'd entire in that of the Nazarites, 
and even thoſe uſed by the Cerinthians.. See Gograr. 

Theſe laſt, whoſe Sentiments, as to the Birth of our 
Saviour, were the ſame with thoſe of the Ebionites, built 
their Error on this very Genealogy. See CxrINTHIANS. 

Beſide the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites 
had adopted ſeveral other Books under the Names of St. 
Janes, oe and the other Apoſtles. They alſo made uſe 
of the Travels of St. Peter, which are ſuppoſed to have been 
written by S. Cement; but had alter'd them ſo, that there 
was ſcarce any Thing of Truth left in them. They made 
that Saint tell a World of Falſhoods, the better to authorize 
their own Practices. See S. Epiphanius, who is very diffu- 
five on the antient Hereſy of the Ebionires, Hzr. 30. 

EBONY, in Natural Hiſtory, a Kind of Mood, brought 


from the nates, exceedingly hard and . and taking a 


very fine Poliſh ; and on that Account, uſed in Moſaic and 
Inlaid Works, Toys, Sc. See Woop, Mosarc, &c. 


There are divers Kinds of Ebony; the moſt uſual {Hong | 


us are black, red and green; all of them the Product o 

the Ifland of Madagaſcar, where the Natives call them 

indifferently, Haz0z Mainrhi, q. d. black Mood. The m_— 
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of St. Maurice, 1 to the Dutch, likewiſe furniſhes 
Part of the Ebonies uſed in Europe. 

Authors, and Travellers, give very different Accounts of 
the Tree that yields the b/ack Ebony : B ſome of their 
Deſcriptions it ſhould be a Sort of Palm Tree, by others 


a Cytiſns, &c. The moſt authentick of them, is that of 


Monſ. Flacourt, who reſided many Years in Mazagaſcar as 
Governour thereof. He aſſures us that it grows very high, 
and big; its Bark black, and its L aves reſembling thoſe 


of our Myrtle, of a deep, dusky, green Colour, | 
T, —— aflures 9g that the Iſlanders take Care to 


| bury their Trees, when cut down, to make them the blacker. 


F. P/1mier mentions another Hack Ebony Tree, diſcovered 
by him at St. Domingo, which he calls Sartium porrutace 
foliis aculearum Ebeni materic. Canaia alſo bears a little 
Shrub, known to the Botaniſts, under the Name of Ebeuus 
Cretica. | | 

Pliny and Diaſcorides ſay, the beſt Ebony comes from 
Ethiopia, and the worſt from India; but e pa 
prefers that of Iadia. Black Ebony is much preferr d to 
the other Colours. 'The beſt is a jet black, free of Veins and 
Rind, very maſſi ve, aſtringent, and of a ſharp pungent Taſte. 

Its Rind infuſcd in Water, is ſaid to purge pituita, and 
cure Venereal Niſorders ; whence Matthiolus took Guaiacum 


for a Sort of Ebony. It yields an agreeable Perfume, when 


laid on the Coals : When green, it readily takes Fire, from 
the Abundance of its Fat, If rubbed againſt a Stone, it 
becomes brown. The Iadiaus make Statues of their Gods, 
and Scepters for rheir Princes, of this Wood. It was firſt 
brought to Rome by Pompey, after his ſubduing Mithri- 
4ates. "Tis now much les uſed among us, than antiently 3 
ſince the Diſcovery of ſo many Ways ot giving other hard 
Woods a black Colour. See MARQUETRY. 
As to green Ebony, beſides Madagaſcar, and St. Maurice, 
it likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially in the 
Iſle of Tobago. The Tree that yields it is very buſhy, its 
Leaves ſmooth, and of a fine green Colour. Beneath its 
Bark is a white Rind about two Inches thick ; all beneath 


Which, to the very Heart, is a deep green, approaching 


towards a black; tho*, ſometimes, ſtreak d with yellow 
Veins. Its Uſe is not confined to Moſaic Work : *Tis like- 
wiſe good in dying, as yielding a fine green Tincture. 

As to red Ebony, called alſo Grenadilla, we know little 
of it more than the Name. | 

The Cabinet-Makers, Inlayers, &c. make Pear Tree, 
and other Woods, paſs for Ebony, by Eboniſing, or giving 
it the black Colour thereof, This, ſome do, by a few 
Waſhes of a hot Decoction of Galls, and when dry, adding 
Writing Ink thereon, and poliſhing it with a ſtiff Bruſh, 
and a little hot Wax. 

Others heat, or burn their Wood black. 

EBRBUHARTTES, a Sect, or Order of Religious among 
the Mahometaus; thus call'd from their Founder Ebr- 
Eubard, a Diſciple of Nacſchi bendi. 

The £Ebrbuharites, notwithſtanding the extraordinary 
Sanctity they make Profeſſion of, with an abſolute Dere- 
liction of all worldly Things, are regarded by the AP” 
maus, as no better than Hereticks ; by Reaſon they don't 
eſteem themſelves obliged to go in Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
'To cxcu'e themſelves herefrom, they urge that the Pure- 
neſs of their Souls, their ſublime Contemplations, Extaſies, 
&c. ſhew them Mecca and Mahomet's Tomb, without 


ſtirring out of their Cells. 


EBULLITION, in Phyficks, the Act of Zoiling ; or, 
a vehement Agitation of the Parts of a Fluid, produced by 
Fire. Sec BorLing. 

Philoſophers are diſagreed about the Cauſe and Manner 
of Ebullition, Some account for it from an Attenuation 
of the Particles of the Fluid, at the Bottom of the Veſſel; 
which, by being attenuated, become lighter, and heave up- 
wards againſt the ſuper-incumbent Load: Others, from 
the Particles of Fire mixing with, and dilating the Par- 
ticles of the Fluid, and ſo rendering them ſpecifically 
lighter: And others, not from any Attenuation, nor even 
Rarefaction of the Particles of the Fluid by the Action of 
Heat; but from a Rarefaction of the Air pent- up, and 
intermix'd with the Fluid ; which coming to expand, 
tends upwards againſt the Preſſure of the leſs heated, leſs 
rarified Part of the Fluid. See HEAT, Ars, Cc. 

A more preciſe Account of the Proceſs under the fore- 
ſais Article Boil, 

 EBuLLiTION, in Chymiſtry, Oc. is alſo uſed for a 
violent inteſtine Motion, or Collactation of Parts, occaſion'd 
by the Mixture of Salts of different Natures. 

Dr. Harris will have it properly, and immediately, to 
ſignifie that particular Struggle, or Efferveſcence, ariſing 
upon the mingling together of an acid and alcaliſate Liquor. 
Sce Acip and ALcarn, 

Mr. Boyle has an Experiment to ſhew, that a conſide- 
rable Ebullitiom may be produced by ſuch - a Mixture, 
without the Bodies acquiring any Heat; nay, that a Degree 
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of Cold may be produced greater . 
Bodies fingly'; tho accompanied with 2 in either af th 
Tumult, Noife and Froth. 1 havi Seat Sung 
of Vitriol, into 12 Parts of common Water * ut of Oy 
was at firſt ſenfibly warm: Then, the Ball * e Um 
meter was placed in it, till the included Spirit banden 

dein 
Quantity of Volatile Salt of Sa- p A 7A conn 
put in ro ſatiate the acid Spirits of the Mixture” foal 

an Inch, 
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ECARTELE, in Heraldry. See Og a | 
ECCAN THIS, or ECKAN Tis, £ Medic” 

* — the Eyes. | » 8 DEG 

e Eccanthis, or Eckantis, is properly | 
creſcence, in the Canrhus, or Angle f yh — by. 
from the Greek, , which ſignifies the Na ae 


ECCE-Homo, among Painters, a Name given a Pan 
wherein our Saviour is repreſented in a Purple Re in 
a Crown on his Head, and a Reed in his Hand 23k 
he was 2 betore Pilate by the e. .. Kh x 

The Phraſe is Latin, borrow'd from the Words of 
Zewws them elves, q. 4. This is the Man, "a 
He has a fine Ecce homo. 


ECCENTRIC, or EXCENTRICK, in Geometry. 

lied where two Circles, or Spheres, tho' contain'd i x 

eaſure, within each other, yet have not the ſame bers, 
and conſequently are not parallel: In Oppoſition ve. 
centric z where they are parallel, have one and the * 
. 9 See CONCENTRIC, 

he Sun's Orbit is Eccentric, with regard to 

of our Earth; Mars is very — with Wer. 
the Sun, that 1s, his Motion is about a very different Ca f 
See EARTH, Oc. 1 * 

EcckNrRIc, in the New Aſtronomy, or Eccentric G. 
is a Circle, as PD AE, (Tab. 4, & Fig. 1).) 4225 
from the Centre of the Orbit of a Planet C, with half th: 
Axis CE, as a Radius. See EccxNTRICI Tu. 

EcckNxTRIc, or Eccentric Circle, in the Antient Pn 
maic Aſtronomy, was the very Orbit of the Planet it fl 
which it was ſuppoſed to deicribe about the Earth; ad 
which was conceiv'd Eccentric thereto ; called all the 
Deferent. See DEFERENT. 

In Lieu of Eccentric Circles round the Earth; the Ny 
derns make the Planets deſcribe Elliptic Orbits round the 
Sun; which accounts for all the Irregularities of the ll 
tions of the Planets, and their different Diſtances from the 
Earth, Sc. more juſtly and naturally. See OaBIr. 

AJnomoly of the EccEN TRT, is an Arch of the Fccontric 
Circle as A K, intercepted between the Aphelion A, anl 
the right Line K L, which paſſing thro' the Centre of the 
Planet K, is drawn perpendicularly to the Line of the 
Apſides A P. See AnomorLy. | 

EcczNTRIC Equation, in the Old Aftromony, is an 
Angle made by a Line drawn from the Centre of the 
Earth, with another drawn from the Centre of the Eccentris 
to the Body or Place of any Planet; the ſame with the 
Proſtaphereſis ; and is equal to the Difference, (accounted 
in an Arch of the Ecliptic) between the Sun's, or a Planet 
real, and apparent Place. See PROSTATHKRESISõ. 

EccenTRic Place of a Planet, in its Orbit, is the Pla 
wherein the Planet is ſeen from the Sun. See Pract. 

EcctnTRic Place, in the Ecliptic, is the Point of tit 
Ecliptic, to which the Planet viewed from the Sun, is f. 
fer d. This coincides with the Heliocentric Place. der 
HELIOCENTRIC, 


ECCENTRICITY, the Diſtance between the Centres d 
two Circles, or Spheres, which have not the ſame Centre, 
See EccENTRIC. | 

' EccenTRICITY, in the old Aſtronomy, is the Niſtanc? 
of the Centre of the Orbit of a Planet, from the Cent. 
of the Earth. See PLaner. Ws 

That the five Planets have ſuch an Eccentricity, & a 
low'd on all Sides, and may be evinced from ſeveral Con- 
ſiderations; chiefly this, that Saturn, Fupiter, a 
Venus and Mercury, at ſometimes appear greater, and l 
others leſs; which can only proceed — hence, that tie 
Orbits being Eccentric to the Earth, in ſome Parts ny" 
they are nearer us, and in others more remote : — l 
to the Eccentricities of the Sun and Moon, ſome Duft 
has been made. 


The Moderns many of them hold, that the Sun 7 
Moon appear ſometimes larger, and ſometimes leſs; 2 
that they are nearer us at one Time than another, « 
becauſe they are view'd through different Cons 
Air, which producing a Difference in the Refraction g 4 
Light, may occaſion thoſe different Appearances. ay 
ingly, we find very ſudden Alterations of the ei 
Magnitude of the Moon; where nothing but a Chang 


the Air can take Place, See Moon and SUN. . Tus 


% 


Thus Kaner, arent Diameter 31 Minutes, preſently 
| mon IS 3”; and the receding Day it had 
after 3* And again, on the 22d of February, 1591, 

3 ed the Moon's Diameter twice z31', ſix Times 32, 
he obſerV and fix Times 34'. See DIAMETER, 


| Conſequently» ing ſeen thro” a greater Quantity of Air, he 
Capricorn K = in Oh hain when, being nearer our 
| nti 
Zenil' _ on ſaid of the Moon. See Sun, Oc. 
be u bers take the Eccentricities of the Sun and Moon 

But "Ficiently proved, both from Eclipſes; from the 
to de reater and leſs Parallax, at the ſame Diſtance 
ag + Zenith; and from the Sun's being obſerved to 

gore longer in the N orthern * here, ic a — 15 
C 2. 186 or 187 Days in the „and only 17 
n as in * — ings See DisTANCE, HEMISPHERE, 
EARTH) Sc. 

cr'ry, in the new Aſtronomy, is the Diſtance 

* of the Orbit of a Planet, as C, from the Sun 
. +. the Diſtance between the Centre of the Ellipſis and 
Y thereof: called alſo ſimple, or ſingle Eccentricity. 

Double ECCENTRICITY, is the Diſtance between the two 
Foci in the Ellipfis ; which is equal to twice the ſing/e 
Ticentricity. See Focus, ELL1vs1s, &c. 12 18 

To find the Eccentricity of a Planet, e. gr. the Earth: 
Since the Sun's greateſt apparent Diameter is to his leaſt, 
4s 32 43” to 31, 38“, or as 1963” to 1898“; the Sun's 
oreatcſ Diſtance from the Earth will be to his leaſt, as 
* of the 1 5 8 will mn ues I 8 & N 

quently SCEPC—PS—32, ore in 
| — will be 22 16 58. 2 f a 5 

nce, as the Earth's Eccentricity „is ſcarce the 
LEY Part of the Radius of the Eccentric CP; the 
Earth's elliptic Orbit does not deviate much from a circular 
one, So that 'tis no Wonder a Calculus, made on the Foot 
of an Eccentric Circle, ſhould anſwer near enough to Ob- 
frvation, And fince the Zccerntricity, determin'd from the 
Difference of the {api Diameters, (in obſerving which, 
an Error of ſome Minutes could not eafily be avoided) does 
not ſeem exact enough; nothing hinders but that the 
Ecentricity, and the Place of the Apogee, may be deter- 
mined on the Hypotheſis of the Excentric Circle. 

ECCHO, or rather Echo. See Ecno. 

ECCHYMOSIS, from ex0@, eff1:40, to pour out, and 
alla, Sangtuis, Blood, fignifies thoſe livid Spots, or Blotches, 
in the Skin, which are made by extravaſated Blood : The 
ſame with Ecchymoma. See EXANTHEMATA. 
—— a Latin Term ſignifying Church. See 

HURCH, 

In our antient Law-Books, Fitz Herbert obſerves, Ec- 
cleſia properly ſignifies a Parſonage. Whence, if a Preſer- 
tation were made to a Chappel, as to a Church, by the 
Name of Eccleſia, it changed the Name thereof, and it 
preſently commenced a Church. 

When the Queſtion was, Whether it were, Eccleſia, aut 
__ fertinens ad Eccleſiam ? The Iflue was, Whether 
it had Haftiſterium & Sepulturam ? For if it had the 
228 5 - po, and Sepulture, it was in 

aw judgd a Church, See Cy aypxr. 

ECCLESIANS, ECCESIANI, in Church Hiſtory. Upon 
ary falling out, or Miſunderſtanding, between the Emperors 
2nd the Church Men, the Adherents to the Emperor called 
fuch as ſtuck to the Intereſts of the Church, and Church- 


men, Eccleſia 5 a Term of Reproach, anſwering to our 


Hg Churchmen. 


ECCLESIASTES, one of the Books of the Old Teſta- 
went; Thus call'd, by a Greek Word, ſigniying Preacher. 
by Reaſon the Author declares, or preaches, againſt the 
Vices and Vanities of the World. 

his is Mariana's Judgment; Grotins thinks otherwiſe : 
+ takes it to derive its N from its being a Co/- 
1 ieh of fine Sentences, and Reflexions on the Vanity of 

e Things of our Earth, Cc. For the Word op ſignifies 
0 8aſs or collect r ee. 
oy Hebreav Doctors take its Name to ariſe from amaſ- 
15 a deal of Wiſdom: Others, becauſe the Author's Aim 
* Hale and call together, all ſuch as are willing to 
Ty their Safety, and avoid the Dangers of the World ; 
Calo; 1s the Opinion of Gejerus: Laitly, others, with 
N * deduce it from his aſſembling them about him, 

15 racher aſſembles his Auditory. 

Ne are different Sentiments as to the Author of this 
i flo 192 moſt common is, that it is Solomon's, who 
1 Po & to have wrote it towards the Cloſe of his 
e ive Tokens of his Penitence to Poſterity. 


ECC 1271 J nee 


1 on the 2 d of March, in the Year 1588, 


Southern 0 amn of denſe Air, they muſt appear bigger : 
ong 


o 1898. Since then, PS S AS PA = 3861 ; the 


Grotins, indeed, takes the Work to be erior to S- 
Zomon ; and to have been wrote after his Death by I know 
not what Authors, fix in Number; who, to give their Book 
the greater Authority, put Solomon's Name to it, and re- 
preſented him as Repentant. What he founds fo man 

ſiti ve Facts on, is, that we meet with Words in this 

ook, which are no where elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſ- 
Aras, and the Chaldee Paraphra ſes. 
But, tis certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks and Latins, 


have always ſpoke of it as a Work of Solomon. Indeed, there 


are Authors, who have attributed all the Books of Solomon 
to Jaiab; but theſe are only to be underſtood as if that 
Prophet had collected them. If it be true, that there are 
Chalaee Words in the Eccleſiaſtes, tis eaſier to ſuppoſe 
Solomon underitood that Language, than to deny him the 
Author of the Book. | f 

If the Book is not Solomon's, becauſe Erorius has found 
four or five Dictions, which are only to be explain'd by 
the Chaldee and Arabic; we are not ſure of the Author of 
any Book in the Bible. Moſes muſt not be the Author of 
Geneſis ; For even in the very firſt Verſe of that Book, we 
meet with two or three Words, that are only deducible 
from Arabic Roots. How —_ Authors atiribute to 
Solomon, or to Moſes, the Book of Job; which is chat of 
all the Books of the Old Teſtament, where there is the 
moſt Arabic, Chaldec, or Syriac. | 

In fine, Calovius aſſures us, that the true Reaſon wh 
Grotins would not allow $9/020n the Author of the Book 
of Eccleſiaſtes, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly, and preciſely 
for his Time, of the Univerſal Judgment, Eternal Life, and 
the Pains of Hell, which yet are Truths eſtabliſhed before 
Solomon in the Pſalms, the Pentateuch, and Job. 

There appear no Reaſons, therefore, for denying this 
Book to Solomon; But ſeveral for aſcribing it to him. 
The 1. The Title of the Book, which aſſerts its Author 
to be the Son of David, and King of Feruſalem. 2. Se- 
veral Paſſages in the Book, which agree to no Body but 
that Prince, as C. I. v. 12. C. VII. v. 24. C. XII. v. 9, Sc. 
3. Conſtant Tradition of the antient Zewws and Chriſtians. 

The Thalmudiſts, and other Rabbins, however, note that 
the Book of Eccleſiaſtes, was ſome Time e're it was put 
in the Canon. See the Gemara on Pirke Abhoth f. 1. 
col. 1. _— Schabbath C. II. fol. zo. col. 2. Ven 
Ezra on the Eccleſiaſtes VII. 4. Mai moni des, Moreh, 
Nebochim, L. III. C. 28. Mercerus, Calovius, and Ge- 
jerus on this Book. 

ECCLESIASTIC, or ECCLESIASTICAL, ſomething 
belonging to, or ſet apart for the Church; in Contradi- 
ſtinction to Civil, or Secular, which regard the World. 
See Civir, c. 

There are Eccleſiaſtical Things and Perſons : Eccleſtia- 
ſtical Law, uriſdictiou, Hiſtory, Ceremonies, Diſci; line, 
Preferments, &c. See Law, JurisDIcTIon, HISsTORx, 
CEREMONVY, Ec. | | 

Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, are either Regular or Secular. 
See REGULAR and SECULAR. : 

In the Empire there are three Eccleſiaſtical Electors, 
viS. the Archbiſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne. See 
ELxcToR. | 
4 In France, they have Eccleſiaſtical Peers, &, See 

EER, 

EccrxsSIASTICAL Courts, are the Convocation, Court of 
Delegates, Of Arches, Of Audience, Prerogative Court, 
Court of Peculiars, Biſhops Court, and Archaeacons Court. 
See each under its proper Article, Cod voc Ar ION, Au- 
DIENCE, ARCHEs, Oc. 

Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures and Puniſyments, are Excommu- 
nication, Penance, Suſpenſion, Deprivation, and Dopoſition, 


or Degradation. See FxcOMMUNICA'TION, PENANCE, 


SUSPENSION, DEGRADATION, c. 
ECCLESIASTICUS, an Apochryphal Book, compoſed 
by Jeſus the Son of Sirach, and admitted, by the Romiſp 
Church, in the Canon of the Old Teſtament. See 
APOCHRYPHA, | 
It is frequently wrote by an Abbreviation, Eccli. to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the Eccleſiaſtes, which is wrote Ecc/e. 
1ſiaore, L. VI. Etym. C. 2. and among the Moderns, 
Grotius, and Dryſins, deny the Author of the Eccleſtaſtions 
to be Jeſus the Son of Sirach, Grandſon of the High 
Prieſt Jeſus, who return'd from Babylon with Zorobabet ; 
but it appears pretty certain, they are deceiv d. See the 
Preface of the Author, that XI. th Chapter, v. 29. and 
the Title of the LIX th, with the whole Chapter. 
Genebrard aſſerts, that eus the Son of Sirach was 
of the Race of Feſs Son of Joſedech. But this does not 


appear. | 

"hr. Jerome aſſures us, in his Preface to the Books of 
Solomon, that he had ſeen this Book in Hebrew ; and that 
the Hebrews intitled it Parables: From which the Jeſuite 
Mariana concludes, that the High Prieſt eſus wrote this 


Book in Hebrew ; as it appears likewiſe from the Prologue 
to 


ECA 


t the Book it ſelf 3 and that his Grandſon tranſlated it into 
Greek, which likewiſe Fi from the Prologue : that he 


$ 
made this Tranſlation in Egypt, where the Author lived in 
his 3$ th Year; that it was done under the Reign of Prolomy 


Evergetes, Succeſſor of Prolomy Philadelphus, who began 


to reign in the Year of Rome 4175 240 Tears before 


Chriſt; that the Grandfather had intitled it Parables, 
which the Grandſon changed into Eccleſaſticus, q. d. 
Preacher: Laſtly, that the Book, however, is attributed to 


the Tranſlator, by Reaſon he changed, and added many 


Things to the Original. 
Fa. Calmet as the Book of Ectleſiaſticus to have 


been compoſed under the Pontificate of Onias HE Son of 
Simon, and the Reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, King of 
Syria. He adds, har neither the Author of the Latin 
Tranſlation, nor the Time when it was made, is known; 
but being quoted regularly by all the Antient Fathers, there 
is no doubt of its being very Antient. He takes it to have 
been done by the Tranſlator of the Book of Viſdom. 


ECCOPE, Amputation, in Chirurgery, a Giriding of a 
fleſhy Part, and cutting off that which is gangreen'd, can- 
cer'd, or the like: As alſo an Amputation of an Excreſcence, 


Sc. See AmpuUTATION. 
Eccors, is likewiſe uſed for a Kind of Fracture, or 


Solution of Continuity of the Skull, by a fimple Incifion. 


See FRACTURE. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, ie, to cut. 


ECCOPROTICKS, in Medicine, Laxative, or Jooſening 
Remedies, which purge gently, by ſoftening the Humours 
and Excrements, ad fitting them for Expulfion, See 


EvacvanTs, PuRGATIVES, Cc. Ss 
The Word is compoſed of the Greek Particle ex, and 


ore, Encrement. 

ECHINATE Seeds, are ſuch as are prickly and rough 
like the Coat of a Cheſſnut; or, as ſome ſay, like the Skin 
of a Hedge-hog. See SEED. 

ECHIN Us, in Architecture, a Member, or * 
near the Bottom of the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite 
Capitals; which, from its circular Form or Contour, is 
called by the French, Quart de Rona, and by the 584% 

uarter round, or Boultin; and from its being uſually 
carved, or cut with Figures of Eggs, &c. is called alſo by 
the Latins, Ovum, by the Traliaus, Ovolo, the French, 
Ove, and the Engliſh, Eggs and Anchors. See QUARTER- 


ROUND and Ovoro. 


Laſtly, The Eggs being encompaſſed with a Cover, and 
thus bearing ſome Reſemblance to a Cheſſnut cut open; The 


Greeks have call'd it e, Echinus, that is, Che ſſnut. 


See BovLTIN, Sc. 
Echixvs, among Botaniſts, is uſed for the prickly Head, 


or Top of any Plant; thus called from its Likeneſs to an 
Hedge*hog or Cheflnut, 

ECHIQUITE, in Heraldry. See Cnzcxv. 

ECHO, or ECCHO, a Sound reflected, or reverberated, 
from a ſolid, concave Body, and ſo repeated to the Ear. 


See SounD and REFLECTION. 
The Peripateticks, who took Sound for I know not 


what Species, or Image of the ſonorous Body, impreſſed on 


the adjoyning Air; account for Echo from a Reſilition of 


the Species, occafion'd by its meeting ſome Obſtacle in the 


Way. But the Moderns, who know Sound to confiſt in a 


certain 'Tremor, or Vibration, in the ſonorous Body, com- 
municated to the contiguous Air, and by that Means to 
the Ear; give a more confiſtent Account of Zcho. 

For a tremulous Body, « yp on another ſolid Body, 
*tis evident, may be repelled without deſtroying or dimi- 
niſhing its Tremor; and conſequently a Sound may be re- 
doubled by the Refilition of the tremulous Body, or Air. 
See SOUND. | 

But a ſimple Reflexion of the ſonorous Air, is not enough 
to ſolve the Zcho: For then every plain Surface of a 
ſolid hard Body, as being fit to refle&t a Voice or Sound, 
would redouble it; which we find does not hold. 

To produce an Echo, therefore, it ſhould ſeem that a 
Kind of Concameration, or Vaulting were neceflary, in 
order to collect, and by collecting, to heighten and increaſe, 
and afterwards refle& the Sound ; as we find is the Caſe 
in reins the Rays of Light, where a concave Mirror 
is ired. 

In Effect, as often as a Sound ſtrikes perpendicularly on 
a Wall, behind which is any Thing of a Fault, or Arch, or 
even another Parallel Wall; fo 5 will it be reverberated 
in the ſame Line, or other adjacent ones. 

For an Echo to be heard, therefore, tis neceſſary the Ear 
be in the Line of Reflexion: For the Perſon who made 
the Sound to hear its Echo, tis neceſſary he be perpendi- 
cular to the Place which reflects it: And for a manifold 
or Tautological Echo, tis neceflary there be a Number of 
Walls and Vaults, or Cavities, either placed behind each other, 


or fronting each other. 
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A fingle Arch, or Concavi y, Ge. can | 
and reflect all the Sound; — if . fans ver ty 
Diſpoſition behind it, Part of the Sound Propagat, iti 

2 tithe, 


- 
= 
. 


Echo: Or if there be another Conc 
due Diftance to the former ; the Sound 1 Þ "pi 
upon the other will be. toſs d back again by thi the one 

Many of the Phænomena of Ecbo g, are lad, of 
by the Biſhop of Zeighs, &c. Who rem * Confer 
Sound, falling either directly, or obliquely TxS, that 
Body, of a ſmooth, whether plain or archeg 80 = 4 
reflected, or Echoes more or leſs. The Surfer ae z 
muſt be (noerh, otherwiſe the Air, by Reverhe”, ln he 
be E out of its Regular Motion; and the Sous vil 
broke and extinguiſhed. He adds, that it = Werdby 
or Jeſs, to ſhew, that when all Things are, 44 fe ws 
ſcribed, there is ſtill an Echoing; tho? it 8 before de. 
heard; either becauſe the direct Sound is too . 40 
beat quite back again to him that made it, dN vhh 
does return to him, but ſo weak, that it cannot be dit 8 
or that he ſtands in a wrong Place to receive th mt; 
Sound, which paſſes over his Head, under his 5 refleQed 
one Side of him, and which therefore may be md, 
Man ftanding in the Place where the reflected Sound 1, 
come, provided no interpoſed Body intercept it; but Will 
him that —.— * nn 

Echo's may uced with different Circu 

1. A Plane Obſtacle reflects the Sound N : For 
Tone _ _— Pinay rarer being made for the 2 
portionable Decreaſe of the Sound, according to irs N. 

ee 1 | bb. 

2. A Convex Obſtacle reflects the Sound ſom 
ler, and ſomewhat quicker, tho' weaker, than i — 
would be. See Convex. 
3. A 83 N Hoes back the Sound bigger 

ower, and alſo inverted; but never according to the (H. 
of — See Concavs. NIE 

Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive an 
that ſhall invert the — and repeat ba * 
cauſe, in ſuch Caſe, the Word laſt ſpoken, that is, which 
laſt occurs to the Obſtacle muſt be repell'd firſt, which 
cannot be. For where in the mean Time ſhould the fut 
Words hang and be conceal'd; or how, after ſuch à Pauſe 
be revived, and animated again into Motion. 

From the determinate Concavity, or Archedneſs of the 
reflecting Bodies, it may happen that ſome of them ſul 
only echo back one determinate Note, and only from 
one Place. | 

4. The Echoing Body being removed farther off, it refle 
more of the Sound than when nearer ; which is the Rev 
ſon why ſome Echo's repeat but one Syllable, ſome on 
Word, and ſome many. 

5. Echoing Bodies may be ſo contrived, and placed, 
that reflecting the Sound from one to the other, either d. 
rectly and mutually, or obliquely and by Succeſſion, out a 
one Sound, ſhall a 2u/tiple Echo, or many Echo's ariſe 

Add, that a ultiple Echo may be made, by ſo placing 
the Echoing Bodies, at unequal Diſtances, as that they miy 
reflect all one Way, and not one on the other; by which 
Means, a manifold ſucceſſi ve Sound will be heard; one Clip 
of the Hands like many; one Ha like a Laughter ; one finge 
Word like many of the ſame Tone and Accent; and ſo o 
Viol, like many of the ſame Kind, imitating each other. 


Laſtly, Echoing Bodies may be ſo order'd, that from 
any one Sound given, they ſhall produce many Erb, 
different both as to Tone and Intenſion. By which Means 
a Mufical Room may be ſo contrived, that not only 


Inſtrument playing therein, ſhall ſeem many of the fam 


Sort and Size, but even a Conſort of different Ones; on 
by placing certain Echoing Bodies ſo, as that any Note play 0 
ſhall be return'd by them in 3 ds, 5 ths, and 8 ths. 


Echo, is alſo uſed for the Place where the Repetii 
of the Sound is produced, or heard. i 

The, Word is form'd of the Greek, IO, Sonus, of ft 
Verb ige, Sono, I. ſound, 

Echo's are diſtinguiſhed into divers Kinds, vis. 

I. Single, which return the Voice but once; whereof 
ſome are Tonical, which only return a Voice when moo 
lated into ſome particular Muſical Tone. Others, Pu 
ſyllabical, which return many Syllables, Words and 22 

2. Multiple, or Tautolog ical, which return Syllabts 


Words the ſame oftentimes repeated. = 
In Echo's, the Place where the Speaker ſtands, is © 

the Centrum Phonicum ; and the Object, or Place, 8 

returns the Voice, the Centrum Phonocampricuin. 


CENTRUM. 


At the Sepulchre of Mere/la, Wife of Crafſis, w, 
Echo, which repeated what a Man ſaid, five Times. * 
thors mention a Tower at Cyzicus, where the 4 


peated ſeven Times. But 


. : a * 4 
222 I CY q g 
f os 4 | ; | 3. a 


4 we read of, is that mention d by 
But the 4275 os on Fratius's T hebats, L. VI. v. 30. 
| N the Words a Man utter d ſeventeen Times: 
which reren Banks of the Nile, between Cobleurs and Bingen. 
N ＋ us, he had peed, 5 he writes; and 
gribi titions. whereas, in common 
10 told N is not heard till ſome Time after 
Eabo — Words ſpoke, or the Notes ſung; in this, the 
bearing | ſpeaks, or fings, is ſcarce heard at all ; but the 
; Perſon who Pt clearly, and always in ſurprizing Varieties ; 
Reretinon ming, ſometimes to approach nearer, an 
0 this off. Sometimes the Voice is heard 
ſometimes g and ſometimes ſcarce at all. One hears only 
ver) dien 4 another ſeveral: One hears the Echo on the 
hr, and the other on the left, c. 7 
right, ain Architecture, is applied to certain Kinds of 
"4 Arches, moſt commonly of Elliptical, or Pa- 
Vaults, Figures; uſed to redouble Sounds, and produce 
If * | ; | | 
Arti _—_— of making an Artificial Echo, is taught by 
ſaite Blancani, in his Echometry, at the End of his 


„and Italy, there were brazen Veſſels, artfully 
Parts . Seats of the Theatres, to render the Sound 
oft » ARors Voices more clear, and make a Kind of Echo ; 


ſure. © | 
Eaſe and 7 _— Sc. a Kind of Compoſition, wherein 


or Syllables, of each Verſe, contain ſome 
1 belng repeated a-part, anſwers to ſome 


Rome, ic was not allow'd 1 
Cauſes of Eclipſes. They made a huge Noiſe with 
Brazen Inſtruments, and rais'd loud Shouts, during Fclipſes 
of the Moon, as thinking thereby to eaſe her in her Labour: 
Whence Juvenal, ſpeaking of a talkative Woman, ſays ; 
Una Laborantt poterit ſuccurrere Lung. Others attri- 
bured the Eclipſe of the Moon to the Arts of Magicians, 
who by their Inchantments, pluck'd' her out of Heaven, 
and made her skim over the Graſs. The Natives of 
Mexico kept Faſt, during the bree and, particularly, 
their Women, who beat and abuſe 
Blood from their Arms, Sc. They imagined the Moon 
had been wounded by the Sun in ſome Quarrel between 
the * the Sphere. Vitruvius tells us, that in divers them. 


ECLIPSE, in 8 a Privation of the. Light of 
one of the Luminaries, by the Interpoſition of ſome opake 
Body, either between it and the Eye; or between it and 
the Sun. See Sun, Moon, and SATELLITE. | 


The Word is derived from the Greek, exacnbis, of „N mw, 


deſicio, 1 fail. 


The Antients had frightful Ideas of Ecligſes, as Preſages 


of the moſt diſmal Events: Plutarch afſures us, that at 


d to talk publickly of any natural 


themſelves, drawing 


The Duration of an Eclipſe, is the the Time between 


the Immerſion and Emerſion. 


The Immerſion, or Incidence of an Felipſe, is the Mo- 


ment when Part of the Sun or Moon's Diſk firſt begins to 
be hid. Sce ImmtRSION. 


The Emerſion, or Expurgation, is the Time when the 


Eclipſed Luminary begins to re-appear, or emerge out of 
the Shadow. See EuERSLON. 


To determine the Duration of Erlipſes, they uſually 


Queſtion, or other Matter, contain'd in the Verſe. A divide the Diameter of the Luminary Ecligſed, into 12 
Such is that famous Echo of Eraſmus, — Decem annos equal Parts, called Digits, or Digiti Ecliptici. See Dicrr, 


in legendo Cicerone ... one, i. e. om, Aſine. 

_ Echo, in Verſe, according to Paſquier, is that 
in the Hyde of Fohannes Secumdus: But Paſquier is mi- 
fakenz for the antient Greek and Latin Poets have wrote 
Eben. This Martial intimates plainly enough, when 
laughing at ſuch Sorts of Baubles, he ſays, there is nothing 
like them among his Poems. Nuſquam Græcula quod re- 
cantat Echo: By which, on the one Side, he ſhews there 
were Latin Poets in his Time, who made Echo's; and on 
the other, that the Invention came from the Greeks. 

Ariſophanes, in his Comedy, intitled 2:0 yopce/a{uom, 
introduces Euripedes in the Perſon of Echo. And Calli- 
nacb, in the Epigram, Ex Saigw 79 minus 7, xurane, 
ſeems to have intended a Kind of Echo. 


ECHOMETRE, in Muſic, a Kind of Scale, or Rule, 


Ecligſes, are divided with Reſpect to the Luminary 


Eclipfed, into Eclipſes of the Sun, of the Moon, and of 
the Satellites: And with Reſpe& to the Circumſtances, 
into Toral Eclipſes, partial, annual, &c. Eclipſes. 


Ecr1ess of the Moon, is a Defici of Light in the 


Moon, occaſion d by a Diametrical Oppoſition of the Earth 
between the Sun and Moon. See Moon. 


The Manner of this Zc/ipſe is exhibited in 725. Aironom. 


Fig. 34. where A repreſents the Earth, and B or C the 


Moon. 


When all the Light of the Moon is intercepted, 7, e. 


when her whole Disk is cover'd, the Eclipſe is ſaid to be 
Total ; when only Part, Partial. When the Tora? Eclipſe 
laſts for ſome Time, it is ſaid to be Toralis cum Mora, 
Total with Continuance; when only Inſtantaneous, Toralis 


with ſeveral Lines divided thereon, ſerving to meaſure fine Mora, Total without Continuance. 


the Duration, or Length, of Sounds, and to find their * 


Intervals and Ratio's. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, nx ©, Sound, and 
ure, Meaſure. | 
ECHYMOSIS, or ECCHYMOSIS, in Medicine, $7f#/io, 
a Diſeaſe of the Eye ; wherein the Blood, extravaſated by 
ſome Blow, or Contuſion, upon its Arrival between the 
Cutis, and the Fleſh or Muſcles, ſtops there, without any 
Appearance of a Wound, | 
he Echymoſis is either /izzp/e, or with Abſceſs. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, ih, Effnſion of 
Humours, Toy WHY, | | 
ECLECTIC, ECLECTICI, a Name given to ſome an- 
tient Philoſophers, See PRHILOSOP HER. | 
Diogenes Laertins, T. I. and Suidas ſay, that the Eclec- 
tici were ſuch, as without attaching themſelves to any 
proce Sect, took what they judg'd good and ſolid 

m each, And hence their Denomination z which, in 
the Original Greek, fignifies, that may be choſen, or 
that chy/es, of the Verb ex, I chuſe. 

Laertius, in the ſame Place, notes, that they were alſo, 
for the ſame. Reaſon, denominated Analogetici, but that 


” called themſelves Phi/alerhes, i. e. Lovers of Truth. 


be Chief, or Founder of the Eclectici, was one Po- 
mon, of Alexandria, who lived under A: oft, and 
tberius ; and who, weary of doubting of all T ings with 
the Scepricks and Pyrrhonians, form'd the Eclectic Set ; 
which Voſſius calls che Eclectiue. 

ECLEGMA, in Medicine, a Pectoral Remedy, of the 
Conſiſtence of a thick Syrup 3 called alſo Lohoch, Linctus, 
and Lambative. See Lonocn, Ec. | 
The Word is form'd of the Greek &%, and f, to 
lick; 1 Reaſon the Patient is to take it by /icking it off 
the End of a Liquorice Stick dipt therein: To the End 
at being taken thus by little and little, it may remain 


* longer in the 7 aſſage, and moiſten the Breaſt the 
tter, | 


| 8 There are Eclegma's of Poppy, others of Lentils, others of 


Cale, Oc. The Intention is to heal, or eaſe the Lungs in 
ms Peripneumonies, Sc. and are uſually compoſed of 
incorporated with Syrups, 


Eclipſes of the Moon, only 0 x in the Time of full 
Moon; by Reaſon 'tis only then the Earth is between the 
Sun and Moon. Nor do they happen every full Moon, b 
Reaſon of the Obliquity of the Moon's Way with Reſpe 
to the Sun's; but only in thoſe full Moons, which happen 
either in the Nodes, or very near them, where the Aggregate 
of the apparent Semi- diameters of the Moon and the Earth's 
Shadow, is greater than the Latitude of the Moon, or the 
Diſtance between their Centres. See Nops., 

The moſt conſiderable Circumſtances in the Eclifſes 

of the Moon, are, 

1. That as the Sum of the Semi-diameters of the Moon, 
and Earth's Shadow, is greater than the Aggregate of the 
Semi-diameters of the Sun and Moon, (that when leaſt, 


being 5 3, and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 3 3.) Tis evident, 


Lunar Eclipſes may happen in a greater Latitude of the 
Moon, and at a greater Diſtance from the Nodcs, and 
conſequently are more often obſerv'd in any one Part of 
the Earth, than Solar ones; tho', with Reſpect to the whole 
Earth, the latter are as frequent as the former. 

2. Total Eclipſes, and thoſe of the longeſt Duration, 
happen in the very Nodes of the Ecliptic z by Reaſon the 


Section of the Earth's Shadow, then falling on the Moon, 


is conſiderably greater then her Diſk. There may likewiſe 
be Total Eclipſes, within a little Diſtance off the Nodes; 
but the further, the leſs their Duration; further oF ſtill, 
there are only Partial ones, and at length none at all: As 
the Latitude and the Semi-diameter of the Moon together, 


are either leſs, equal, or greater than the Semi-diameter of 


the Shadow. | | 

3. All Lunar Eclipſes are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in 
all Parts of the Globe, which have the Moon above their 
Horizon; and are every where of the ſame Magnitude, 
and begin and end together. | 

4. In all Lamar Eclipſes, the Eaſtern Side is what firſt 
Immerges, and alſo Emerges ; for that tho? at firſt ſhe be 
-more Weſterly than the. Earth's Shadow, yet her proper 
Motion being ſwifter than the ſame, ſhe overtakes and 
outgoes it, | | | | 

5. The Moon, even in the Middle of an Boligſè, has 
uſually a faint Appearance of Light; which Gaſſendus, 


Ff * Ricciolus, 
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Atmoſphere tranſmitted thither. See ATMOSPHERE. _ 
Laſtly, She grows ſenſibly paler and dimmer, before 


ever The enters within the Earth's Shadow, which is attri- 
buted to the Earth's Pennmrra. See PENUMTRA. 


Aſtronomy of Lunar Ecrszs, br the Method of cal- 
culating their Times, Places, Magnitudes, and orher 


Phenomena. 

Preliminary 1. To find the Length of the Earth's 
ſhadowy Cone. Find the Sun's Diſtance from the Earth for 
the given Time; See Sun and DisTANCE. - Then, as 
the Sun's Diameter is known in Semi-diameters of the 
Earth, the Length of the Cone will be found from the 


Rules given under 8HA DOW. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the Sun's greateſt Diſtance from the 


Earth, 34996 Semi- diameters of the Earth; and the Sun's 
Semi-diameter to be to that of the Earth as 153 to 1. 
Then will the Length of the ſhadowy Cone be found 
2304. ; 
3 as the Moon's leaſt Diſtance from the Earth, is 
ſcarce 64 Semi-diameters; the Moon, when in Oppoſition 
to the Sun, in or near the Nodes, will fall into the Earth's 
Shadow, tho' the Sun and Moon be in their Apogees. And 
much more, if they be in or near their Perigees, by Reaſon 
the Shadow is then longer; and the Moon nearer the Baſe 
of the Cone. | 
2. To ind the apparent Semi-diameter of the Earth's 
Shadow, in the Place of the Moon's Paſſage, for any 
iven Time. Find the Sun and Moon's Diſtance from the 
arth ; and thence, their Horizontal Parallaxes : Add the 
Parallaxes together, and from the Sum, ſubſtract the appa- 
rent Semi-diameter of the Sun. The Remainder is the 
apparent Semi-diameter of the Shadow, 
hus, ſuppoſe the Moon's Parallax 56 48”, the Sun's 
6“: The Sum is 56' 24” ; from which the Sun's apparent 
Semi-diameter 16' 5” ſubſtracted, leaves 40“ 19“ tor the 
Semi-diameter of the Shadow. | 
Note, M. 4e la Hire omits the Sun's Parallax, as of no 
Conſideration ; but increaſes the apparent Semi-diameter of 
the Shadow by a whole Minute, for the Shadow. of the 
Atmoſphere z which would give the Semi-diameter of the 
Shadow, in our Inſtance, 41 13”. | 
3. The Moon's Latitude, AL, at the Time of her 
Oppoſition, together with the Angle at the Node B, being 
given; to find the Arch between the Centres Al, and 
the Arch I L. (Fig. 35.) Since in the ſpherical Triangle 
AIL, Rectangular at A; the Side AL is given, as alſo 
the Angle A LI, as being the Complement of LAI, or B 
to a right Angle; the Arch between the Centres ATI, is found 
by ſpherical Trigonometry: And fince the Angle LAT, 
is equal to B, each of them, with IAB, making a right 
Angle: And the Moon's Latitude A LL is given; the Arch 
LI will likewiſe be found by ſpherical Trigonometry. See 
SPHERICAL Triangle. 


To determine the Bounds of an EcLirss of the Moon. 

Since there is no Ec/;pſe poſſible, but when the Aggregate 
of the Semi-diameters of the Shadow, and the Moon is 
greater than the Moon's Latitude, (for without this, the 
Moon will not come in the Shadow) add the apparent 
Semi-diameters of the Moon in Perigeo, and of the Shadow, 
ſuppoſing the Sun in Apogæo; by which you will have the 
Side MO. Then, in the ſpherical Triangle MN O, (Fig. 36.) 


having given the Angle at the Node, whoſe Quantity is the 


Moon's greateſt Latitude in the Conjunctions; the right 
Angle E; and the Leg MO; find the Moon's Diſtance from 
the Node NO: Which is the utmoſt Bound, beyond which 
the Eclipſe cannot reach. After the ſame Manner, addin 
the apparent Semi-diameters of the Moon in Apogeo, — 
of the Shadow of the Sun in Perigeo, for the Sake of 
having the LH, in the Triangle NLH; the Diſtance of 
the Moon, from the aſcending Node H N, will be found 
by 1 Trigonometry; which is the Bound within 
which the Moon will neceſfarily be Eclipſe. 

Thus, e. gr. the Semi-diameter of the Shadow, when the 
Sun is in Apogæo, and the Moon in Perigeo, according to 
Kepler, is 49 40”. And the apparent Semi-diameter of 
the Moon in Perigeo 16' 22“. adam M O 66, or 
1 6'; and therefore there will be no Eolipſè at all, if the 
Moon's Latitude be greater than 1® 6'. Now, as the ſame 
Angle N is ſuppoſed by Kepler to be 3 18˙ 


Log. Sin. N 89655337 
Sin. MO 82832433 
Whole Sine 100000000 


; og. of SineON 93177096. The Number cor- 
reſponding to which in the Tables is 11 59! 5d”. If, 
therefore, the Moon's Diſtance from the aſcending Node be 
reater than 12®; no Eclipſe can happen. And, in like 

nner, the Semi-diameter of the Shadow in the Sun's 


1 274 1 


Ricciotus, Kepler, &c. attribute to the Light of the Earth's 


Perigee, and the Moon's Apogee is 43“ 500 3, | 
Semi-diameter in her ee 15, Oct ee Mow, 
8/ 50%. And, therefore, there will be an ELER | 
ſon's Latitude don't exceed 58/ 30%. Bur he. if the 
the Argument of the Latitude is fund 100 PP, A before 
To determine the Quantity of an E195 
| rant es of 201, Erl 7% . Or the 
Add the Moon's Semi-diameter IK, / 70 35.Jt0 
diameter of the Shadow AM; then will X Wenn 


IK = AIT MK. From this Sum, th; 
ſtract the Arch between the Centres Al de Na 


ives the Scruples, or Parts of the Diam det 
ay, bet as the Diameter K H, 10 l. Mk. 
or Parts thereof Eclipſed MK; fo is 12, to the 1 
rſs, ſuppoſing K H, 30 her 
ws, ſu „ 30' 44”, and conſe 
I5' 22”; AM, ar 13; and AL, 43/ 5 re . 
Semi-diameter will be 15“ 22”, and that of the Shades 
41r' 13”; the Sum whereof, is 5&6 35”. From which ral 
Arch between the Centres 43' 14”, being ſubtracted, tl 
13 21 Scruples, or 801 Seconds. Then as 1844 807 
I2: 5 % Dig. or 5 Dig. 13“ N 
To find the Scruples of half Duration o ; 
or the Arch of the Lunar Orbit, which EY — 5 
ſeribes from the Beginning of the Eclipſe to the mig 
thereof. ' 
Add the Semi-diameters of the Shadow AP, and th, 
Moon P N together; the Sum gives A N. Brom nde 
Square of A N, ſubſtract the Square of AI; the Remain. 
der is the Square of IN, the Square Root of this Rendue 


is the Arch IN required. 


To find the Scruples of half Duration of a 
# Darkeeſs in a "Boot Elie. 5 
Subſtract the Moon's Semi-diameter 8 V, (Fig. 3.) from 
the Semi- diameter of the Shadow A V; the Remainder is 
AS: In the Triangle AIS, which is Rectangular a 1, 
therefore, we have the Arch AS given by the laſt Me. 
thod ;- and the Arch between the Centres AI: Whence the 


Arch IS is found, as in the laſt Problem. 


To find the Beginning, Middle, and End of 6 
Lunar Ectipfe. 

Say, as the Moon's Horary Motion from the Sun, (Se 
Horary) is to 3600 Horary Seconds; fo are the Seconds 
of the Arch LI, (Fig.35.) to the Horary Seconds equivalent 
thereto. Subſtract theſe Scruples, or Seconds, in the fir 
and third Quadrant of the Anomoly, from the Time of fil 
Moon, and add it to the ſame in the ſecond and fourth; 
the Reſult is the Time of the middle of the Eclipſe. Then 
ſay, as the Moon's Horary Motion from the Sun is to 
3600 Scruples, or Seconds, ſo are the Seconds of half 
Duration IN, to the Time of half Duration: The double 
of which gives the whole Duration. Laſtly, ſubſtract the 
Time of half the Duration, from the Time of the mid- 
dle of the Eclipſe, the Remainder will be the Beginning 
of the Eclipſe. And add the ſame to the ſame, the Sum 
1 * LI . 5 „Time of 

uppoſe, e. gr. LI=4# 5” 24, IN 2530", Time 
Full bs on 349% Horary Motion of the Moon from 
the Sun, 30” 12/, or 1812”, then will 


Log. Hor. D from © 32581581 


Log. 3600 35563025 
Log. LI 23891660 
59454685 


——ů —— 


Log. of Time required 26873104; The Number 
correſponding to which, in the Tables, is 486", or 8 6. 


Time of Full Moon oh 23 49. 
Time of mid. Eclipſe 9h 15 43". 
Log. Hor. ) from Q 32581581 


Log. 3600 35563025 
Log. IN. 33404934 
68967959 


Log. of half Duration 36386378. The Number 
correſponding to which, in the Tables, is 4351 » 0. 


1h 12 31” 
Duration of Eclipſe zh 25 2 
Time of mid. Ec/ipſe 9* 15 31 
Half Durat. Subſtract. 11 12 31 
———  —— 
Begin. of Eclipſè 8b 3 12 
Time of mid. 35 8 9h 15 43 
Half Durat. adde 1b 12 31 


— .]ä(—ĩ—[—ůê? 


10> 28 14 


End of Eclipſe 


. ; f the mean full Moon, compute 

„ F _— OE hg Node; to find whether there 

the 10 or not: As taught in 8 =» 1 
an ime of the true oon, wit 

p ate the Tie reduced to the Ecliptic. 

| _— compute A 
4 itude, the Diſtance of each Luminary from 

Nor s eich the "Horizontal Parallaxes, and apparent 

the Ea: 

Stnr une Time, find the Sun and Moon's true 
4. | 

Hora) wy "6 apparent Semi-diameter of the Shadow. 


; L 5, The Arch between the Centres Al, with the 
Arch 5 the Scruples of half Duration IN. 


1 nd _ 8. Determine the Beginning, Middle, and 
lipſe. 

End 22 . Eclipſed, and thence the 8 
Laf 221 >: as raught under the preceding Problems. 

7 1708, the mean full Moon fell on the 29 th 

Be prember at 3Þ 45' 4” Afternoon: And then the 

Pay ' Diſtance from the aſcending Node, was 5 22 36 

PO Cquentl the Full Moon was Ec/ipſed, Now, for that 


Time, we find 
True full Moon 95 25/ 49% 
True Place of the Sun 643“ 47“ 
Moon's Place in the Ecliptic 6 43 47 
Moon's True Latit. North 43 25 
Horizont, Parallax, of © 6 
. of 5 56 18 
Apparent Semi- diam. of © 16 3 
| of D 15 22 
True Horar. Mot. of ) from © 30 Iz 
Semi-diam. of Shadow 41 13 
Arch between the Centres 43 14 
Scruples of half Duration 36 30 


Scruples Eclipſea 13 21 
Duration of Eclipſe 8 25- 2 
Beginni bh 3 12 
Maldle © 9 15 43 
End 10 28 14 
Quantity 5 Dig. 13“ 


70 draw a Type, or Figure of a Lunar Eclipſe 
on a Plane. | 
1. Let CD, (Fig. 38.) repreſent the Ecliptic ; and let the 
Centre of 4 Shadow . 2 A: UP gs _ » 
right Line G A, icular to DC: u e D 
die Baſt C the Welt, A the South, and G the LY | 
2. From A, with the Interval of the Aggregate A N, of 


the Semi-diameter of the Shadow A P, and of the Moon 


PN, deſcribe a Circle DG CQ; and with the Interval 
of the Semi-diameter of the Shadow A P, draw another 
Concentric Circle EMF R, which will exhibit the Section 
of the Shadow in the Paſſage of the Moon. | 

3. Let AL be equal to the Latitude of the Moon at 
the Beginning of the Eclipſe; and in L erect a perpendi- 

lar LN, meeting the greater Circle in -N, towards the 
Weſt, Then will the Centre of the Moon, at the Begin- 
ning of the Eclipſe, be in N. 

4. After like Manner, make A $ equal to the Latitude 
of the Moon at the End of the Ecli pes and in 8, erect 
2 perpendicular O 8, parallel to DC: Then will the 
C:ntre of the Moon be in O, at the End of the Ecligſe. 

Connect the Points O and N by a right Line: ON 
vil be the Arch of the Orbit, which the Centre of the 
Moon deſcribes during the Ecllipſè. 

6. From O and N, with the Interval of the Moon's 
demi diameter, deſcribe Circles PV and TX, which will 
exhibit the Moon at the Beginning and End of the 


Elyſe, 
7. Then, from A letting fall a perpendicular A I to 8 


bt the Centre of the Moon will be in I, in the Middle 


2 of the Fun, is an Occultation of the Sun's Body, 
d by a diametrical Interpoſition of the Moon be- 
* the Sun and the Earth. See Sun. 
. by Giſtinguiſhed, like that of the Moon, into ora“ 
called artial, &c. to which muſt be added a third Species 
e ould 
- the Sun, ſome Authors obſerve, ſhould in 
Tropriety be called Echifpſes of the Earth, See EAR rn. 


* the Moon is found to have a Parallax of Latitude; 


fſes of the Sun only happen when the Latitude of The Method is the ſame as that deliver'd for Lunar Eolipes 
0 


the Moon, viewed from the Sun, is leſs than the Aggregate 
of the 28 Semi-diameter of the Sun and Moon. 
Solar Eclipſes, therefore, happen when the Moon is in 
Conjunction with the Sun, in, or near the Nodes, 1. e. at 
the new Moons. Conſequently, the memorable Eoligſe of 
the Sum, at our Saviour's Paſſion, happening at the Time 
of full Moon, when the Sun and Moon are in Oppoſitlon, 
was preternatural. See Cox juxcT ION, Orros TIN, Oc. 

Tho' the New Moon cover the Sun from the Earth; 
yet is not there an Eclipſè every new Moon; by Reaſon 
the Moon's Way is not preciſely under the Ecliptic, but 
placed obli = thereto z only interſecting it twice in 
every Period. So that Eclipſes can only be occafion'd in 
ſuch new Moons, as happen in theſe Interſections or Nodes, 
or very near them. 

In the Nodes, when the Moon has no viſible Latitude, 
the Occultation is Total: and with ſome Continuance, when 
the Diſk of the Moon, in Perigeo, appears greater than 
that of the Sun in Apogeo, and its Shadow is extended 
beyond the Surface of the Earth; and, without Conti- 
nuance, at moderate Diſtances, when the Cuſp, or Point 
of the Moon's Shadow, barely touches the Earth. Laftly, out 
of the Nodes, but near them, the ZEc/ipſes are partial. 

Further, when the Moon, being in her Apogee, appears 
much leſs than the Sun ; as happens moſt ſenfibly, * 
is in Perigæo: the Cuſp of the Lunar Shadow not reach; 
ing the Earth, ſhe becomes in a Central Conjunction with 
the Sun, yet not able to cover his Diſk; but lets his 
whole Limb appear like a lucid Ring or Bracelet: hence 
called an Annutar Eclipſe. 

The other Circumſtances of Solar Eclipſes, are, 

1. That none of them are univerſal ; that is, none of 
them are ſeen throughout the whole Hemiſphere, which the 
Sun is then above; the Moon's Diſk being much too 
little, and much too near the Earth, to hide the Sun 
_ the Diſk of the Earth, which is fifteen Times bigger 

an it. 

2. Nor does the Eclipſe appear the ſame in all Parts 
of the Earth, where it is ſeen; but when in one Place it is 
Total, in another it is Partial. | | 

3. It does not happen at the ſame Time, in all Places 
where it is ſeen; but appears more early to the Weſtern 
Parts, and later to the Fittern, 

4. Its Beginning is always on the Weſtern Side the Sun, 
and on the ſame Side it ends, 

5. In moſt Solar Eclipſes, the Moon's darken'd Diſk is 
cover'd with a faint, dawning Light; which is commonly 
attributed to the Reflexion 7 the Light, from the illumi- 
nated Part of the Earth. 

Laſtly, In Total Eclipſes of the Sun, the Moon's Limb 
is ſeen ſurrounded by a pale Circle of Light; which the 
late Aſtronomers take for a manifeſt Indication of a Lunar 
Atmoſphere, / See ATMosPHERE. 


The Aſtronomy of Ecriesss of the Sum. 
To determine the Bounds of a Solar Eclipſe. 

Tf the Moon's Parallax were inſenſible, the Bounds of a 
Solar 1 would be determined after the ſame Manner 
as thoſe of a Lunar: But by Reaſon here is a ſenſible 
Parallax, we muſt alter our Meaſures a little, vis. 

1. Add the apparent Semi-diameters of the Luminaries 
both in Apogeo and Perigeo together, 

2. Since the Parallax diminiſhes the Northern Latitude; 
to the former Sum, add the greateſt Parallax of Latitude 

offible : And fince the Parallax augments the Southern 
Latitude, from the ſame Sum, ſubſtract the greateſt Parallax 
of Latitude, Thus, in each Caſe, will you have the true 
Latitude, beyond which there can be no Zc1p/2. 

This Latitude given, the Moon's Diſtance from the 
Nodes, beyond which Eclipſes cannot happen, is found, as 
already directed for Lunar Eclipſes. 

As different Authors follow very different Hypotheſes, with 
Regard to the apparent Diameters of the Luminaries, and the 
reateſt Parallax of Latitude; they differ much in aſſign- 
ing the Bounds at which Solar Eclipſes happen. Prolomy, 
makes the utmoſt Bound of Eclipſes at 190 25, Diſtance 
from the Node; Copernicus, at 19 12“; Tycho, at 18 25% 
Kepler, at 170 167“; Rieciolus, at 18 Ä. 'Tho' Prolomy,. 
in other Places, judges 16 42“ Minutes diſtance from the 
Node, neceflary; Copernicus, 16 25“; Tycho, 17 9 3 
Kepler, 15 ;“; and Ricciolus, 15 5%, 

To find the Digits Eclipſed. 

Add the apparent Semi-diameters of the Luminaries 
into one Sum : From which ſubſtract the Moon's apparent 
Latitude, the Remainder is the Scruples, or Parts of 
the Diameter Eclipſed. Then ſay, as the Semi-diameter of 
the Sun is to the Scruples Ec/ipſed ; ſo are 6 Digits reduced 
into Scruples, or 360 Scruples, to the Digits Eclipſed. 


To find the Scruples of half Duraticn, or the Line 
of Immerſion, 


ECL 


20 determine the Duration of # Solar Eclipſe. 
| Find the Horary Motion ef the Moon from the Sun, 
for one Hour before the Conjunction, and another Hour 


after: Then ſay, as the former Horary Motion is to the 
Seconds in an Hour, ſo are the Scruples of half Duration 


to the Time of Immerſion: And as the latter Horary 
Motion is to the ſatne Seconds, ſo ate the ſame Scruples 
of half Duration to the Time of Emerfion. Laſtly, adding 
the Time of Immerſion to that of Emerſion z the Aggre- 


gate is Total Duration. | | 
To determine the Beginning, Middle, and End of 


| a Solar r <q, | 8 
From the Moon's Latitude, for the Time of Conjunction; 


find the Arch I L, (Fig. 35.) or the Diſtance of the S Moon as the Moon's Shadow 3 — on the Earth, will gy 


Obſcurity. Then ſay, as the Horary Motion of the 


from the Sun, before the Conjunction, is to 3600 Seconds of 


an Hour; ſo is the Diſtance of the greateſt Darkneſs, to 
the Interval of Time between the greateſt Darkneſs and 


the Conjunction. 


Subſtract this Interval, in the firſt and third Quarter 


of the Anomoly, from the Time of the Conjunction; and in 


the other Quarters, add it to the ſame z the Reſult is the 


Time of the greateſt Darkneſs. Laſtly, from the Time of 


the greateſt Darkneſs, ſubſtract the Time of Incidence, and 
add it to the Time of Emerſion; the Difference, in the 
firſt Caſe, will be the Beginning; and the Sum, in the 
latter Caſe, the End of the Ecligſe. ; | 

Indeed, as the Interval between the 2 and the 
greateſt Obſcurity is very ſmall, and exceedingly precarious z 
*tis ſcarce worth while to be ſo very preciſe ; and, ac- 
cordingly, many Authors uſe the Time of \the apparent 
Conjunction for that of the greateſt Darkneſs, 


E. gr. in our Caſe, 

Time of Conjunction 21 36“ 59” 
Time of Incidence 1 2 $6 

Beginning of Eclipſe 20 34 23 

Or 8n Morn. 34 23 


Time of Conjunction 21 36 59 
Time of Emergence x 5 47 
End of Eclipſe 220 42 46 


Or 10 Morn. 42 46 


Or, if you wou'd determine it with more Accuracy, ſub- 
ſtract about two Minutes for the Diſtance between the 


Conjunction ſeen, and the Time of the greateſt Obſcurity. 


To find the Moon's apparent Latitude at the Be- 

ginning and End of an Eclipſe. 

From the Argument of the Moon's Latitude, computed 
for the Time of the apparent Conjunction, Subſtract 
the Scruples of half Duration, together with the Motion 
of the Sun, anſwering to the Time of Incidence: The 
Remainder, is the Argument of Latitude, at the Begin- 
ning of the Eclipſe. 

'To the ſame Sum add the ſame Scruples, together with 
the Sun's Motion anſwering to the Time of Emergence : 
The Aggregate is the Argument of Latitude, at the End 
of the Eclipſe. The Argument of the Latitude given; 
the Moon's true Latitude is found after the common Man- 
ner. (See LAatTiTupe.) And from the true Latitude, the 


apparent one. 


The apparent Latitude of the Moon, at the Beginning 
and End of a Solar Eclipſe, given; to draw a Type 
or Figure thereof. 

This is perform'd, as already taught for Ecligſes of 
the Moon. | 


To calculate an Ecrirss of the Sun. 

1. Find the mean New Moon, and thence the true one; 
together with the Place of the Luminaries for the apparent 
Time of the true one. | 

2. For the apparent Time of the true new Moon, com- 
pute the apparent Time of the new Moon obſerved, 

3- For the apparent Time of the new Moon ſeen, com- 
pute the Latitude ſeen. | 

4. Thence, determine the Digits Eclipſed. 

5. Find the Time of the greateſt Darkneſs, Immerſion, 


and Emerſion. | 
6. Thence determine the Beginning, and Ending of the 


Eclipſe. | 

'From the preceding Problems, it is evident, that all 
the Trouble, and Fatigue of the Calculus, ariſes from the 
Parallaxcs of Longitude and Latitude; without which, 
the Calculation of Solar Ec/ipſes would be the ſame with 
that of Lunar ones. a 
Ecrirszs of the Satellites. See SarRTLIITES of 
Jupiter. 

The chief Circumſtances here obſerved are, 


T 276] | 


ECL. 


1. That the Satellites of Fupirer I 
Kinds of Eclipſes; E aa e do o 


| tu 
ſuch as ha when Fupiter's Body is dire Reber, bei 

between * the Sun: Theſe To f 2 00 
Mr. HFlamſteed and Caſſini, give us Tabla, CT ay, 


Immerſions into ꝓupiter's Shadow, and FE... ther 
are computed to ore and Minutes, 1 Ons Yun 
Tune 2d are Occultations, rather than Obſen . 
wherein the ſame Satellites, coming too near gy | 
Body, are loſt in his Licht: Which Riccjo/ug qi 
Zenſiace, ſetting Jovial J. In which Caſe, Fubit oeciters 
Satellite exhibits a third Kind of Eclipſe ;" bei * 
like a Macula, or dark round Spot, tranſi; 
Diſk, with a Motion contrary to T5 of the 848 b 


to LL, to the Jana Inhabitants. 1 Pear 
e Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites furn; 
Means of finding hd l at Sea. 1 the bel 
larly, of the firſt Satellite, are much ſurer than — | 250g 
of the Moon; and withal happen much oftener . 9440 
that, the Manner of applying them is very «age. elide 
3 ** 2 * be 
ECLIPTIC, Eclipticus, ſomething belongin | 
See EcL1rsE, F 6 Sing to Feliz 
All new and full Moons are not Ecliptic, i. e. Eclipk 
don't happen every new and full Moon, tho' there he = 
an Interpoſition, either of the Earth between the gun 2 
Moon, or of the Moon between the Sun and Earth. Th 
Reaſon is, that the Interpoſition is only as to Logs; * 
and not as to Latitude. The Sun is always in the Ege 
but the Moon is not; ſhe deviates from it about fl. 


there can be Eclipſes either of the Moon or Sun. 

The Places, — ſhe cuts the Ecliptic, are call 
the Nodes of the Moon. See Nopxs. ; 

Ecrirric Zonnds, or Terms, Termini Escliptici; is he 
Space of about 15 Degrees from the Nodes of the 222 
within which, if the Moon be, at the Time of a Con. 
junction or Oppoſition with the Sun, there may be an 
Eclipſe of the Sun, or Moon, tho' ſhe be not preciſcly ig 
the Nodes. See ECLI1PSE. 

EcLiyric Digits, Digiti Ecliptici. See Dicrrs, 

Eci ric, in Aftronomy, is particularly uſed for a Line, 
or Circle, on the Surface of the Sphere of the World, under 
which the Centre of the Sun proceeds in its proper My- 
tion: Or a Line, with the Sun's Centre, deſcribes in his 
annual Progreſs. See Cracre, Sun, ©. | 

It has its Name Ecliptic, by Reaſon all Eclipſes happa 
when the two Planets are in or near the Nodes, or Intex 
ſections of the Ecliptic. See EcLiyse. 

It is alſo called the Sum's Orbit, and Sun's Way, by 
Reaſon the Sun never deviates from it, in his annual 
Motion from Eaſt to Weſt. Sce OR BTT. 

The North, or aſeending Node of the Ec/iptic, is cilel 
the Dragons-Head, and the South, or deſcending Node 
the Dragons-Tail. See DRAGON, Oc. 

The Zc/ipric is placed obliquely with Reſpect to the 
Equator, and cuts it in two Points, viz. the Beginnings of 
Aries and Libra, or into two equal Parts ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find the Sun twice every Year in the Equator: 
And all the reſt of the Year, either on the North or South 
Side thereof. See EqQuinocrtiar. 

The Ecliptic is a great Circle of the Sphere, bifſected 
by the Horizon; conſequently, the Arch of the Eclißric 
intercepted between the Horizon and the Meridian, 1s 2 
Quadrant. And again, the Solſtitial Points of the Eciiptic 
i. e. thoſe moſt remote from the Equator, are a Quadrant 
diſtant from the Equinoctial ones. Laſtly, as the greatet 
Declination of the Ecliptic, from the Equator, is an Auch 
of a great Circle diſtant by a Quadrant from the Equr 
noctial Points; it will be the Meaſure, or Quantity of the 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic, i. e. of the Angle form'd by 
the Interſection of the Equator with the £cliptic. de 
SPHERE. | 4 

The Obliquity of the Ecliptic, or the Angle where it 
cuts the Equator, is uſually fix'd at 23* 3o'; which, there 
fore, is the greateſt Declination of the Ec/ipric from th 
Equator : The Points of which greateſt Declination on eie 
Side, are called the Solſtitia! Poinrs ; thro' which at 
drawn the two Tropicks. See SorsTITIAL and 12 

The Method of obſerving the greateſt Declination of tis 
Ecliptic is thus: About the Time of one of tht 1. 
ſtices obſerve the Sun's Meridian Altitude with the ute 
Care, for ſeveral Days ſucceflively : From the gelt 
Altitude obſerv'd, ſubſtract the Height of the Taue 
2 Remainder is the greateſt Declination in the Sold 

Oint. 

Ricciolus, e. gr. at Boulogne, in the Year 1646, * 

ved the Sun's Meridian Altitude, on the 2oth of Juli, he 


POE Tem] ZO&L 


the 21, 69%. o' 10”; and on the 224, 
he 68 59" 5 . — — was, 69 of 10”; from which 
* 19 uator 45* 29/ 50”, being ſubſtracted, 

20/ for the greateſt Declination. Þ 
left 239 30 Natter of great Diſpute among the late 


ſe has b. ohether the Obliquiry of the Ercliptic be 


ble. f 
fix'd or * Obſervations of the antient Aſtronomers 
'Tis certain, be | greater, than thoſe of the Moderns : 


ers 0 
which are: Tb 
Genus „ 51/20”: And that of . h 

e 23 31 207%: An parchus, 

. ler * Ckriſt 1405 23? 5107 207% . That of 
n ; 
n ; 

0 oregnins in 880, 23* 25 Regromontanus, in I460, 
235 300. Waltherus, in 1476, 23 30“: Copernicus, * 
2 0 


bis Obſervations, the greateſt Declination to be 23 f 20”: 
* ＋ as is ſhewn by Ricciolus. And the like over- 
232 31 3 5 . 3 
geht has been found by Gaſſendus and Peireſcius in the 
Obſervations of Pyrhias; which Miſtakes of Eraroſthenes 
and Pyr hias were retain d by Hipparchus and Projomy : 
And gave Occaſion to the foremention'd Authors to conclude 
chat the Obliquity was continually vii 4 3 
Yet Monſ. /e Chevalier de Louville, who has conſider d 
the Merits of the Cauſe with infinite Attention, is of another 
Sentiment; The Reſult of his Reſearches, he gives us in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, for the Year 1717, vis. 
that the Obliquity of the Zc/ipric diminiſhes at the Rate 
of a Minute in 100 Years. The Antients, we know, had 
noRegard to any Refractions in their Obſervations: And 
beſides, made the Sun's Horizontal Parallax 3“; whereas 
the modern Aſtronomers ſcarce make it 10”, Theſe two 
Inaccuracies have a very ill Effect on their Obſervations ; 
which M. 4e Louvillè is obliged to free them of, e're he 
can build on them. | | 
According to an antient Tradition of the Zgyptians, 
mention'd 4 Herodotus, the Ecliptic had antiently been 
dicular to the Equator : This Notion they were led 
into, by obſerving, for a long Series of Years, that the 
Obliquity was continually diminiſhing ; or which amounts 
to the ſame, that the Ecliptic was continually r 
to the Equator, For hence they took Occaſion to ſuſpe 
that thoſe two Circles, in the Beginning, had been as far 
off each other as poſſible. Diod. Siculus relates, that 
the Chaldeans reckon'd 403000 Years from their firſt 
Obſervations to the Time of Alexander's entring Babylon. 
This enormous Account, may have ſome Foundation, ſup- 
poſing the Chaldeaus to have built on the Diminution of 
the Obliquity of the Ecliptic of a Minute in 100 Years. 
M. 4% Louville, taking the Obliquity ſuch as it muſt 
hare been at the Time of Alexander's Entrance into Ba- 
bylon, and going back to the Time when the Ecliptic, at 
at Rate, muſt have been perpendicular to the Equator, 
attually finds 402942 Egyptian, or Chaldean Years, which 
s only 58 Years ſhort of the former Zpocha. In the ge- 
neral, there is no Way of accounting for the fabulous An- 
tquity of the Zgyprians, Chaldeaus, &c. ſo probable, as 


by long Periods of very flow Celeſtial Motions, whereof 


they had obſerved a little Part, and thence calculated the 
Beginning of the Period; making the World and their own 
Nation to commence together. If M. de Louvilles Syſtem 

ue, in 140000 Years more, the Ecliptic and Equator 
muſt coincide and mix in one. | 

17 Ecliptic is divided into twelve Parts, called Signs. 

IGN, 

Ecrirric, in Geography, Cc. is a great Circle of the 

lobe, cutting the Equator under an Angle of 23* 29. 

e GLozs, 

The Terreſtrial Ecliptic, therefore, is in the Plane of the 
Cweſtia} Elliptic; Like which it has its mm and 
Solſtitial Points, and is bounded by 

Hep he SOLSTITIAL, EQUINOCTIAL, TROPIC, c. 
A CLOGUE, in Poetry, a Kind of paſtoral Compoſition, 
p — Shepherds are introduced converſing together. See 
* Eclogue is properly an Image of the Paſtoral Life: 

r © we ſee what Fineſſe it was that determined 


ropicks. See. 


Sannazarius to put Fiſhermen in lieu of Shepherds, who 
had been Time out of Mind in Poſſeſſion of the Eclogus. 
The Beauty of the Zclogue, Monſ. Fontenelle obſurves, 
is not attach'd to Rural Things, but rather to what is 
calm and eaſy in the Country Life. Shepherds bein 
agreeable Perſonages, the Poets abuſe them; and provid 
they do but talk a little about Reeds, and Herbage, they 
conclude on Courſe tis an Eclogue. | 


There are Eclogues in T heocritus of a lofty Character; 
and YVirgi} has ſome in the ſublime Style. The Zc/ogne, 
therefore, occaſionally raiſes its Voice. Yet M. Fortenelle 
eſteems it a Fault in ſome modern Poets, to have put 
Matters of high Concern in their Hclogues; and to have 
made their Shepherds ſing the Praiſes of Kings and Heroes. 
Ronſara, in particular, Fas made himſelf ridiculous, b 
making the Eloge of Bens and Vatable in his fir 
Eclogue, by the Shepherd Margot. Such Folks ſhould 
have been above the Knowledge of ſimple Margot. | 


The Sentiments, whereof Eclogues conſiſt, the ſame Au- 
thor obſerves, ſhould be finer and more delicate than thoſe 
of real Shepherds: Only, their Form ſhould be as ſimple, 
and Country-like as can be. But this Simplicity excludes 
none but glaring and exceſſive Ornaments: 

Since the Eſtabliſhment of the Academy, or Aſſembl 
of Arcadians at Rome, about the Year 1690; the Tall 
for Eclogues has been greatly improved among the Tralians, 
Thoſe Gentlemen, who are the Flower of the Wits of Traly, 
take the Name of the Shepherds of Arcadia ; and will 
not allow their Aſſembly to be treated as an Academy. 
They have each of them a poetical Name, which is al- 
ways that of ſome Shepherd ; and apply themſelves par- 
ticularly to Zclogues, as Pieces moſt proper to their Pro- 
feſſion. 

The learned Sig. Creſcentini, one of the Founders of 
the Aſſembly, who had long been Cuſtos, i. e. the Preſident 
thereof, and bore the Name of Alpheſibeo Cario, has 
wrote the Laws and Eftabliſhment of the Society, with 
the Names of all who had been admitted thereof, at 
the End of his Book, entitled, Ja Bellezza de la Volgar 
Poe ſie. ; 

The Word Eclogue, is form'd from the Greek exam, 
Choice. According to the Etymology of the Word, there- 
fore, Eclogue ſhould be no more than a choice Piece; but 
Cuſtom has determined it to a farther Signification, vis. 
a little, elegant Compoſition in a ſimple, natural Style and 
Manner. ; 

. Jayi and Eclegue, in their primary Intention, are the 
ſame Thing: Thus, the HLylls, «dara of T heocritns, 
are Pieces wrote perfectly in the ſame Vein with the Zc/og e 
of Vergil. 

But Cuſtom has made a Difference between them, and 
affected the Name Esclogue, to Pieces wherein Shepherds 
are introduced ſpeaking; 14y//, to thoſe wrote like the 
Ec/ogue, in a ſimple, natural Style, but without any Shep- 
herds in them. See IpvyLL. HE ; 

Some imagine the Name Eclogue, to have been origi- 
nally attributed to ſuch Poems, as were wrote in Imita- 
tion of others; ſuch as the Eclogues of Virgil, which are 
"_ Imitations of T heocritus. 

thers are of Opinion, the Word was firſt form'd from 
&15 Ah, Goat, and nes, Diſcourſe, q. d. a Converſation 
or Diſcourſe of Goats, or Goat-herds. But Fa. Rugns, 
in his Comments on Virgil, thinks, they would then have 
made it *Atz9zoxie, /Egology, rather than Eclogus; or, at 
leaſt, the Word would have been wrote in Greek by 
a, and in Latin by &, not e. 

Barthius advances another Opinion, vis. that the Name 
Eclogue, was given to all Poetical Compoſitions that were of 
a moderate Length, tho' too ſhort to give them the Name of 
Fooks; and hence it is, that Hatius, in the Epiſtle at the 
Head of the IIId Book of his Sy/ve, and in the Preface 
to his fourth Book, calls his Poems Eclogues; tho he 
had not call'd them fo in the Title. 

Auſonius, in the Preface to his Cupid crucified, calls 
alſo his I4y/ls, Eclogues. Add, that Crucins, in his Com- 
ment on Horace, declares to have ſeen very antient Ma- 
nuſcripts, wherein the Satyrs of the Poet are called 
Eclogues; in which he is ſeconded by our learned Country- 
man Mr. Baxter. 


EcLoGvs, is alſo applied to other Compoſitions beſide 
thoſe of Poetry. 

Thus, we ſometimes read of the Ec/ognes of Diodorus, 
of Polybius, of Creſius, Theophraſtus, Strabo, &c. In 
which Senſe it only ſignifies Extract, or Collection; whence 
the Name, 


ECLOGARIUS, Eclozary, a learned Man, who has 
made Abundance of Extracts from Authors. PFuſtrs 
Lipſius, the Jeſuite Peravins, Voſſius, Seldeu, and Grotius, 
muſt have been great Zc/ogartes. 


Gg* ECPHRAC- 


———_ — — 
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ECPHORA, Prajecture, in Architecture, is uſually the 
Line, or Diſtance, between the Extremity of a Member, or 
Moulding, and the Naked of the Column, or other Part 


jects from, | 
» E. Authors, however, account the Ecphora from the 
define it to be the right Line 


is of the Column; and 
3 between the Axis, and the outermoſt Surface of 


ember or Moulding. See PRoJE&TURE. 
, ECPHRACTICKS: in Medicine, ſuch Remedies as ha ve 
a Faculty of opening, and unſtopping the Veſſels, through 
which the Humours are to pals : which incide, and 
attenuate tough, viſcid Humours, and thereby promote 
their Diſcharge. The ſame with ArrERIENTS and Dz- 
OBSTRUEN'TS, 

The chief ſimple Ecphratticks, are the little Cenraureum, 
Wormwood, Agremony, Hyſſop, Chamearis, Bark of Ta- 
marisk, Roots of Capers, Scolopenarium, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek expezory, to free 
from Obſtruction; of a and pee, obſtruo, ſepio. 

ECPIESMA, in Chirurgery, a Kind of Fracture of the 
Skull, Cc. wherein there are ſeveral Splinters, that preſs 
and diſorder the inner Membranes. See FaacrtuRe. 


The Word is pure Greek, zu. 


ECTHESIS, in Church Hiſtory, a Name the Emperor 
Heraclius gave to a Confeſſion of Faith publiſh'd by him 
in 639. See FAITH. 

The Ectheſis favour'd the Error of the Monorhe/ites ; 
and eſtabliſh'd only one Will in Feſus Chriſt, Herachus 
publiſh'd it at the Inſtigation of 8 Chief of the 
Jacobites, Cyrus, Patriarch of Alexanaria, and Sergius, 
KG of Conſtantinople : But finding that the Roman 
Church eſteem it Heretical, he diſown'd it, and declared 
by another Edict, which he ſpread throughout the Eaſt and 
Weft, that Sergius was the Author of the Ectheſis. 

The Word is Greek, luda, and fignifies Expoſition. 

ECTHLIPSIS, Elliſion, in Grammar, a Figure whereby 
an n is retrench'd, or cut off, at the End of a Word; for 
the Sake of the Meaſure of the Verſe. See Ficurs. 

The Word is Greek, ex9a1s, which ſigniſies Hliſion. 

Thus, in multum itle, &c. In ſcanning the Verſe, we 
drop the n, at the End of multum, and only make three 
Syllables in the two Words. 

Some account the Ecthlipſis, a Poetical Licence in the 
Latin Verſification : But, in Reality, the — of an n 
final, when the following Word, in the ſame Verſe, begins 
with a Vowel, is of Neceſſity, not of Licence. 

Antiently, the 5 was likewiſe retrenched before a Con- 


EDGINGS, in Gardening, Rows of Shrubs, abu 
amen e 
the 


55 


which Appellation is likewiſe given to the King's 60 10 


ending 


h Prætor tho 
it was uſed on other Occaſions. See PRR Tw. 


In the French Law, Edicts, Edits, make a great Paus. 
They are of various Kinds; ſome importing a nk 
or Regulation, as the Edict of Duels, of ſecond Maria,” 
Sc. Others the Erection of new Offices, Eltabliſhm n 
of Duties, Rents, c. Sometimes Articles of Pacifica, 
as the Edict of Nants, &c. " 

Eiifts are all ſeal'd with green Wax, to ſhew th 
they are perpetual and irrevocable. 

difts with them, are much the ſame as Proclamation 
with us; but with this Difference, that the former hath 
ſolely the Authority of a Law in it ſelf, from the Power 
iſſuing it forth; whereas the latter is only the Declaration 
of a Law, to which it refers, and hath no Power in it ſelf 

EDIFICE, a Building. See Buitpins. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, aes. 

EDILE, or ADILE, ADILIS, in Antiquity, a Non 
Officer, whoſe Function came near to that of our Mayor, 

The .Z4i/es had the Care and Superintendence of pub- 
lic and private Buildings, of Baths, Aquæducts, Rod, 
Bridges, Cauſeways, Sc. The Weights, and Meaſurs, 
were likewiſe under their Direction. 

They fix'd the Rates of Proviſions, and took Care the 
People were not exacted on therein, The Inquiry and Co- 
zance of Debauches, and Diſorders in public Houſes, like 


wiſe belong'd to them: They were to reviſe Comedies; 
and it belong'd to them to treat the People with grand 
Games and Spectacles at their own Expence. 

All theſe Functions, which render'd the Edility ſo con- 
derable, belong'd at firſt to the EFailes of the People 
LEailes Plebeii, or Minores. Theſe were only two in 
Number; and were firſt created in the ſame Year as the 
Tribunes : For the 'Tribunes, finding themſelves oppteſod 
with the Multiplicity of Affairs, demanded of the Senate 
to have Officers, whereon they might diſcharge themſelves 
of Affairs of leſs Importance; and, accordingly, tw 
Eailes were created. And hence it was, that the Eiiles 
were elected every Year, at the ſame Aſſembly as tie 
Tribunes. See TRIBUNE. 

But theſe Plebeian Eailes, having refuſed, on a gu 
Occaſion, to treat the People with Shews; as pleading 
themſelves unable to ſupport the Expence thereof: The 
Patricians made an Offer to do it, provided they would 
admit them to the Honours of the Eaility. 

On this Occafion, there were two new Eliles created, d 
the Number of the Parricians, in the Year of Rome 38% 
They were called Z:4ites Curules, or Majores, as having 
a right to fit on a Curule Chair, enrich'd with Ivory, uber 
they gave Audience; whereas the Plebeian Exiles, of 
ſat on Benches, See CunvpLE. 

Beſide that the Curule Ediles ſhared all the ordinaf 
Functions with the Plebeians, their chief Employ v5 
to 5 the Celebration of the grand Roman Gar 
and to exhibit Comedies, Shews of Gladiators, Cc. ' 
the People. | 

To eaſe theſe four firſt Ediles, Ceſar created a I 
Kind, called E4iles Cereales, as being deputed chiefly w 
take Care of Corns, which were called Dona Cereris; be 
the Heathens honour'd Ceres as the Goddeſs who p 0 
over Corn, and attributed to her the Invention of Ag. he 
ture. Theſe Æadiles Cereales, were alſo taken out of 
Order of Patricians. | 
In the Municipal Cities there 
ſame Authority as at Rome. vel 

The Word is form'd of Ades, on Account of the 

having the Care of Temples, Houſes, Qc. 10 

EDITOR, in the Common- wealth of Learning, 3 Pe fp 

who takes the Care of publiſhing the Work of a 


ſonant ; as facundu ſuoque, for facumdus, &c. In Effect, 
the n and 5, were peculiarly rough and harſh in the 
Latin Pronunciation; as appears from Ouintilian. And 
49 *twas this led the Poets to retrench them at the Ends of 
| | their Words ; as the like Cauſe did the French, to drop 
| their e Feminine before a Word, beginning with a Vowel, 
„ and us to avoid a Hiatus, or Concourſe of Vowels. 
| ECTHYMOSIS, in Medicine, a vehement Agitation and 
| Dilatation of the Blood; ſuch as happens in extraordinary 
| Emotions of Joy. 
1 Word is form'd of S ex, and Wu, Animus, 
_ECTROPIUM, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, con- 
= fiſting in a Sort of Inverſion of the lower Eye-lid, which 
. diſables it from covering its Part of the Eye. See PAL 
PEBRK. 
The Word is Greek, £xTegmor. 


ECTYLOTICKS, Remedies proper to conſume, and eat 
off Callus's, Warts, and other Excreſcences, form'd on the 
Fleſh. See Carrvs, Cc. | 


The Word is form'd of & and v,, Callus. 


ECTYPE, ECTYPUS, among Medalliſts, an Impreſſion 
of a Seal, Ring, or Medal ; or a figured Copy of an In- 
ſcription, or other ancient Monument. | 

In the Books of Travels, we find Abundance of E&ypes 
of antient Inſcriptions, of the Trajan Column, of Chil- 
minar, &c. 

The Word is Greek agzewmy, is the Original, or Model, 
srTuTey, the Copy, or Image, moulded or ſtruck in Creux : 
And t*zwmy, Ectypon, the Image in relievo, or emboſs'd. 
See TVE. 

EC, the French Crown. See Crown. 

ECUSSON, in Heraldry, an Ineſcutcheon, or little Eſ- 


cutcheon. See EscuTcCn xox. ui 
EDDISH, or EADISH, is the latter Paſture, or Graſs, 


that comes after mowing, or reaping ; and is otherwiſe called 
Engraſs, Earſh, and Erch. Ping; is otherwiſe calle 


EDDY, in Natural Hiſtory, is when the Water, at an 
Place, runs back, contrary to the Tide, or Stream, and ſo 
falls into the Current again, 

The Sea-men call that Eady-MWater which falls back, 
as it were, on the Rudder of a Ship under Sail, the Dead 


were Eliles, with the 


Auti®; 


nale of an antient Author: For Editor is 

Author; — * lied to a working Printer, nor to an 

neither lnb prints is own Works. i TY | 

Author Wi Jg mighty Editor of antient Writings. The 

Er . Fraliger, Petavins, Fa. Sirmond, Biſhop 
_ ; Hearn, &c. are learned Eaitors. 


Walton, ATION, the Art of bringing up, forming, and 


The 1 Deriſe of an Ape, which by over careſſing 


P . ing its young ones, ſtrangles them; with the Motto, 

at. : 
ray Ant has a very good Latin Treatiſe on 
he Subject of Education, entitled Chiron; the Name of 


ge den in enquir 


bring up ones Children at Home, or to ſend them to 
Colleges, and public Schools. After urging all that 
= de ſaid on either Side, he concludes for a College, or 
School Education. N ; Ae 3 
EDULCORATION, in Pharmacy, is the dulciſying, 
or weetening of any Remedy, by Means of Sugar, or 
Syrups. See DULCIFYING, | : 
ö Epvl cox AT ION, in Chymiſtry, is the ſweerening, or 
urging any THAT of its Salts, Sc. by repeated Lotions, 
Pings in cold Water: E. gr. the freeing of Precipi- 
us of Mercury, Metals, Oc. of the ſharp Salts by 
Means whereof they had been diſſolved; or which had 
been mingled with them, to effect a Diſſolution. See 

TION. 

Ar ARE, or EFFRAYE, in Heraldry, a Term ap- 
plied to a _ when rearing on its hind Legs, as if it 

ere affrighted. 
| No EFECT, the Reſult, or Conſequence, of the . N 
tion of a Cauſe, or Agent, on ſome Subject. See CAusx. 


"Tis one of the great Axioms of Philoſophy, that Effectus 


#eni, whole or adequate Hfects, are always proportionable 
to the Powers of their Cauſes. 

The Term is alſo of ſomewhat further Import in the Arts : 
As when we ſay, in Painting and Architecture, that ſuch 
a Contraſt, or ſuch a Drapery, or ſuch an Attitude, have 
a fine, or an id Effect, i.e. are beautiful, or noble, &c. 
Too many Breaks, and little Enrichments in a Building, 
have a pitiful Effect, i. e. give it a mean Aſpect. 

In the Manage, Effect is * to the Motions of the 
Hand, which direct the Horſe. 

They diſtinguiſh four Effects of the Hand, vis. in uſing 
the Bridle to put a Horſe forwards, draw him back- 
wards, and ſhifting it out of the right Hand into the 
left, or vice verſa. 

Errzcrs, in Commerce, &c. are the Goods poſleſs'd 
by any Perſon, whether moveable or immoveable : parti- 
cularly thoſe which Merchants and Dealers, acquire by 
Trade. The Effects of Merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed 
into three Clafles, good, bad and doubtful. By an Ordon- 
nance of the French Court in 1673, every 
obliged to take an Inventory, or Review, every Year, of all 
his Effects of all Kinds. 

EFFECTIONS, in Geometry, the Geometrical Conſtru- 
ctions of Propofitions, See ConsrRucTION. 

The Term is alſo uſed in Reference to Problems and 
Practices; which when they are deducible from, or founded 
upon, ſome eg Propoſitions, are called the Geometrical 
EHfections thereto belonging. 

EFFERVESCENCE, is popularly uſed for a light 
Ebullition, or a ſtrong inteſtine Motion, produced in a 
Liquor, by the firſt Action of Heat, without any notable 
deparation of its Parts. See EBULL1TION, 

uch a Liquor muſt be heated to a ſlight Efferveſcence. 

ErrzRvaSCENCE, in Phyſicks, Chymiſtry, &c. is not 
applied to any Ebullitions, or Motions produced by Fire; 
but only to thoſe reſulting from the Mixture of Bodies of 

t Natures, which 3 their acting on one another, 
«cation a Heat, or at leaſt an Agitation of Parts, reſem- 
bling the Ebullition, or boiling produced by Fire. 

1 mix d with Alkalies, e. gr. Oil of Tartar, and 
brit of Vitriol, produce an Fferveſcence, &c. 

, — defines Efferveſcence more ſcientifically, to be a 
1 ent Expulſion of the Air, out of the Pores of the Par- 
cies of one Body, by the Intruſion of the Particles of 


another Body mix'd therewith, into thoſe Pores before poſ- 
: | 


kd by Air. 
14 Crs for Efferveſcence to take Place, the Particles 
Bull atter Body muſt be ſuppoſed conformable, both in 
- and Figure, to the Pores of the other; ſo as they 
J enter, and fill the ſame, like Wedges: And beſide, a 
o Bogen © of Attraction between the Particles of the 
es, ſtronger than the Attraction, or Force of 
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erchant is 


Coheſion, between the Particles of either of the Bodies alone. 


- $68, ATTLAEPION, 7 ht 5 
Hence it ſhould ſeem; that ferveſcence only differs 


from Fermentation, in the Degree of Exploſion ; which in 
Efferveſcences, by Reaſon of the greater Purity and Free- 
dom of the Acid and Alkali, is greater than in Fermen- 
tations. See FERMENTATION, 1 . 

Of Hferveſcences, ſome are hor, and others cold. Of 
the firſt Kind, are thoſe produced by the Mixture of Oil 
of Tartar per deliquium, with Spirit of Vitriol; Quick- 
lime with cold Water; all acid Spirits, with alcaline, or 
earthy Bodies ; Aqua fortis, * of Vitriol, Spirit of 
Nitre, Aqua ia, &c. with all Metallic Bodies, Marca- 
fites and Minerals; Coral, with Lemon, or Orange Juice; 
Marble with Spirit of Salt; Hartſhorn, Chalk, Boars 
Tooth, Crabs Eyes, Mother of Pearl, and all Shells with 
Acids. In all which, the Zferveſcences are attended with 
a pretty intenſe Heat. Oil of Vitriol, and Oil of Turpentine, 
particularly, mix'd together, produce ſuch a vehement Heat, 
that unleſs they be mix'd Drop by Drop, they ate apt to 
burſt forth into Flame, and break the Vial, | 

On the contrary, Silver-filings being diſſolved in Spirit 
of Nitre, produce a cold Eferveſcence, which, inſtead of 
Heating, cools the Glaſs, ſo as to render it painful to 
the Senſe of feeling. | | 

This different Ec is aſcribed to this; that in the 
former Caſe, the mix'd Bodies, one or both of them; 
abound with Sulphur ; but not in the latter. Not but ſome 
attribute the Heat, uſual in Eferveſcences, to the vehement 
Friction, and Collifion of the Particles againſt each other. 

Powder'd Coral, mix'd with diſtill'd Vinegar, produces 
a cold Efferveſcence, which the ſame Philoſophers account 
for hence, that the Pores of the Coral being very great, it 
may be eaſily diſſolved in the acid Spirit, without any great 
Friction, or Collifion of the Parts, ſuch as would be ne- 
ceſſary to generate any conſiderate Heat. 

An Efferveſcence may alſo be produced by the. Mixture 


— 


of two cold Liquors. See DissoL ur TON. 


EFFICACIOUS, EFFECTUAL, in Theology. Within 
theſe 150 Years there have been very great Diſputes on the 
the Subject of Efficacious Grace. . is uſually divided 
into ſufficient and Efficacious; tho' the Janſeniſts hold, 
that there is no Grace ſufficient, but what is Eficacions, 
i. e. but what effectually determines the Will to act. Sce 
SUFFICIENT, - 

Efficacious Grace, is defined to be that which enlightens 
the Mind, and touches the Heart, in ſuch Manner, as al- 
ways to produce its Effect, however it be oppoſed, or 
reſiſted by the Will. See GRAcx. 2 

Some Divines maintain that Eficacious Grace is Eſica- 
cious of it ſelf. Eficacious Grace of it ſelf, if there be 
any ſuch Thing, is that which produces its Effect merel 
of it ſelf, and not in Vertue of any Conſent of the Will. 
Calvin, is the firſt that ever uſed the Term Gratia Eficax 
per ſe, Grace Efficacious of it ſelf. _ | 

A late Divine holds the Eficacy of Grace in it ſelf to 
conſiſt in this, that Eficacions Grace is always joyn'd with 
a Moral Neceflity of doing the Thing it inclines to ; and 
ſufficient Grace, joyn'd with a moral Impotence of doing 
it, See SUFFICIENT. 

The Armenian and Popiſh Way of conceiving the Ne- 

ceſlity of Effcacious Grace, is to hold that this Grace is 
never wanting, at leaſt to the Righteous, except thro' their 
own Default; that they always ſtand in Need of other 
inner Graces, truly and properly ſufficient, in Order to draw 
down this Eficacious Grace; and that "yy do infallibly 
draw it down, when it is not rejected, tho? oy often 
remain without Effect, thro' a Reſiſtance, inſtead of a 
Conſent thereto, 
Fa. Malebranch maintains, that the mutual Commerce 
between Soul and Body, 7. e. Life, has no other Vinculum, 
or Principle, but the Efrcacy of God's Decrees : That 
& Cauſes have no proper Efficacy, Cc. See Sx cox 
Canſe, 


EFFICIENT, in Philoſophy. An Eficient Canſe is that 
which produces an Effect. See Causk and Eprxcr. 

Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh four Kinds of Cauſes in 
Nature: The Eficient, a final, a formal, and a material. 
See each under its proper Article, 

The School Philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to 
the Nature and Eſſence of an Efficient Cauſe. 

Ariſtotle defines an Efficient to be, ia unde, that from 
which : Or, the 45 Principle of Change and Reſt, i. e. 
of Production and Conſervation : The Eficient, called id 
unde, that from which; as the End or final Cauſe, is 
that proper, quod, for which; the Exemplar, ad quod, 
that to which; the Matter, ex quo, that of which; and 
the Form, per quod, that by which. And it is call'd the 


firſt Principle, not in Reſpect of Priority of Time, for 


the End exerts its Cauſality before the Efficient, _ of 
* 
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Dignity: The Efficient being the Phyſically active Prin- p 


ciple; and the End only acting objeckively. nl? 

Others of the Shoolmen define ficient to be Princt- 
pium per ſe influens in alind ſine Mutatious ſui —. The 
Ramiſts, after Plato and Cicero, define an Efficient to be 
that, a qua res eſt, from which a Thing is: To which a 
a great Author, objecting that a Thing may alſo be from 
its End; adds, that an £ficient is that, & qua res vera 
cauſalitate projiciſcitur. ; 

Obs 4 vole to be, que per Actionem cauſat, 
that which cauſes by acting: For to effect, every Body 
knows, is to act; and hence, neither a Procatarctic, nor 
an Fxemplary Cauſe, are properly Effictents, tho uſually 
rank'd among the ſame. | 

Laſtly, others define an Efficient to be a Cauſe, 4 gu 
alind producatur, from which ſomething is produced ; 
Conſequently, what ariſes from ſuch a Cauſe, is called an 
Effect: And thus God is the Efficient Cauſe of the 
World ; and the World the * of God. To which De- 
finition of an Efacient, the former Definitions are 


reducible. | 
An Efficient Cauſe then, is either Phyſical, as Fire is 
the Efficient Cauſe of Heat ; or Moral, as an Adviſer 1s 
the Cauſe of a Murther : Or 11 which in various 
Circumſtances produce various Effects, as God and the 
Sun ; or particular, as a Horſe, which produces a Horſe : 
Or Univocal, which produces an Effect like it ſelf; as a 
Horſe begets a Horſe : Or Equivocal, as the Sun produ- 
cing a Frog: Or Natural, which acts not only without 
Precept, in Oppoſition to Artificial, but alſo from within, 
and according to its own Inclination, in Oppoſition to 
violent, as Fire acts when it warms: Or Spontaneous, as 
a Dog eating: Or Voluntary and free. See Liszary. 
Others confider Eficient Cauſes, either as Principal, or 
as Inſtrumental. Others, either as next, or remote; or 
Meditate or Immediate, Others, in fine, divide Efzcient 
Cauſes, among all the Kinds of Beings, natural and — 
natural; ſpiritual and corporeal; ſubſtantial and acciden- 


tal; vital and not vital, Cc. ; | 
But the moſt celebrated Diviſion of Ehicients, is that 


into firſt and ſecond. 

A firſt Cauſe is that, between which and the Effet 
there is ſome neceſſary Connection. Of which Kind there 
is none but God alone. 

A ſecond Canſe is that from which an Effet follows 
in Conſequence of the Will, or Conſtitution of the Creator; 
and which the 2 call an Occaſional Cauſe. But 
theſe precarious, or Occafional Cauſes are, in Reality, no 
Cauſes at all, but only antecedent EffeQs. 

This is eaſily ſhewn : For 1. All Action, at leaſt all 
corporeal Action, is contain'd in Motion; but Motion can 
only reſult from the firſt Cauſe: It being an allow'd 
Principle, that Body of it ſelf is inert and inactive. The 

true Cauſe of Motion, therefore, is a ſpiritual, not a cor- 
oreal Nature. But neither can a finite, ſpiritual Nature, 
be the chief Cauſe of Motion; for there is no neceſſary 
Connection between the Will, e. gr. of an Angel, and the 
Motion of a Body, nor between that of any other Being 
except God. Thus, when an Angel wills, a Stone moves; 
by Reaſon God has conſtituted ſuch a Law between the 
Will of the Angel, and the Motion of the Stone: And 
thus, we move our Hands when we pleaſe. Not that the 
Soul -is the principal Cauſe of ſuch — but only the 
Occaſtonal Cauſe, See Occaslonar. 

Others have a different Notion of firſt and ſecond Cauſes. 
A frſt Cauſe, ſay they, is that which is independent of 
every other, as God alone. A ſecond Canſe is that depend- 
ing on ſome other, as every Creature, 


Erricizxrs, in Arithmetic, the Numbers given for an 
Operation of Multiplication, called alſo Factors. See FAcrok. 

The Efecients are the Multiplicand and Multiplyer. 
See MULTIPLICATION. 


EFFIGY, EFFIGIES, a Portrait, Figure, or Repreſenta- 
tion of a Perſon to the Life. Kings are ſhewn in ZEfigy 
in their State Beds. 

EeF1G6y, is alſo uſed for the Print, or Impreſſion of a 
Coin, repreſenting the Prince's Head who ftruck it. 

To execute or degrade in Efigy, is the Execution, or 
Degradation of a condemn'd, contumacious Criminal, who 
cannot be apprehended, or ſeiz'd. In France they hang a 
Picture on a Gallows, or Gibbet, wherein is repreſented 
the Criminal, with the Quality or Manner of the Puniſh- 
ment: At Bottom is wrote the Sentence, or Condemna- 
tion, Tis only Condemnations of Death, that are executed 
in Effigy. 

EFFLORESCENCE, a breaking out of ſome Humours 
in the Skin; as in the Meaſles, and the like. See 
Ex AN THEMA. 

EFFLUVIUM, a Flux, or Exhalation of minute Par- 
ticles from any Body: Or an Emanation of ſubtle Cor- 


uſcles, from a mix'd, ſenſible Body, by a K 
of Tranſpiration. See Thani 8 of Motion 

That there are ſuch EHuvia, continually emi 
all Bodies, is pretty certain : Thus, if 4 ag from 
merged in Water, or my other humid Mater * m. 
little Bubbles continually tranſmitted therefron r ate 
Surface of the Water; Which are ſuppoſed to he 0 the 
elſe but little Particles, detach'd from the ſolid dothi 
and which, when they arrive at the Surface, e Body; 
Form of Bubbles. And thus a Body, placed in d in 
ceiver of an Air-Pump, is ſeen, as it were, in 3 Is Re. 
Efferveſcence, by Reaſon of the external Particle, ind of 
nuall flowing _ the 8 conti 

Odoriferous Bodies, every knows, are can. 
emitting ſubſtantial Zfiluvia ; by Fora when nul 
they excite in us the Senſe of Smelling. Theſe 18 that 
Effiuvia are ſometimes perceived by the Eye, in ia 
and Vapours. See SMELLING, Unex 

The School Philoſophers hold theſe Efiuvia to he 
tentional Qualities, as they call them, and nothi Fry 
ſtantial; but the Moderns laugh at the Notion, a, * 
that theſe Efiuvia refreſh — 
and Vital Spirits. ; 

Some Bodies are found to emit Effuvia for 5 
Number of Years, without any confiderable Loſ We | 
as to Bulk or Weight; as Magnets, Electrical Bodies 
Ambers, divers odorous Bodies, Cc. The Tenui 8 
whoſe emanant Corpuſcles is incredible: Not but 8 
the Loſs they ſuſtain by the continual Emiſſion of Zu, 
may be made up to them by the Reception of othe: 
fimilar Effiuvia of the ſame Kinds of Bodies, dif\(.q 
thro' the Air. 

"Tis added, that theſe Efiuvia are emitted in Manner 
of Radii, Rays, in Orbem, and that the Circumference or 
Bound of the Activity of the Radiation, exhibits the ſume 
Figure as is that of the Radiant. This the Aſtronomers 
ſufficiently prove, from the Ratio of the Refraction of the 
Atmoſphere. For the Law of the Emiſſion of theſe Effuuig, 
erer Eee fiderab 

at EHluvia may conſiderably operate upon, and hai 
great Effects on Bodies within 45 here bf thei Ivy 
vity, is proved by Mr. Boyle, in an expreſs Treatiſe on 
the Subtility of Fffinvia ; where he ſhews, 1. That the 
Number of Corpuicles, emitted by Way of Efluvia, is 
immenſely great. 2. That they are of a very penetrati 
Nature. Fl That they move with vaſt Celerity, and in al 
Manner of Directions. 4. That there is frequently a very 
wonderful Congruity, or Incongruity in the Bulk and Shape 
of theſe Efiuvia, with the Pores of the Bodies they 
penetrate into and act upon. 5. That in animal and or- 
ganical Bodies, particularly, theſe - Efiuvia may excite 
great Motions of one Part of the Frame upon another, 
and thereby produce very conſiderable Changes in the 
Oeconomy. Laſtly, That they have ſometimes a Power 
of procuring Aſſiſtance in their Operations by the more 
Catholic Agents of the Univerſe, ſuch as Gravity, Light, 
Magnetiſm, the Prefſure of the Atmoſphere, &c. 

That Efiuvia are emitted to very great Diſtances, we 
have a notable Proof in this; That our Wines grow 
turbid in the Hogſhead, reciſely at the ſame Time when 
the Grapes are at their Maturity in other remote Countries, 
whence the Wine was imported. Beſide that, Odoriferous 
Effiuvia are, in many Caſes, perceived at the Diſtance of 


ng 


nouriſh both the Auma 


many Leagues. Again, that the Generality of Efluvia retain 


the proper Colour, Smell, Taft, and other Properties, and 


Effects of the Bodies whence they proceeded, and this even 


after they have paſs'd thro' the Pores of other ſolid Bodies, 
we have abundant Proof: Thus, magnetical Effiuvia pe- 
netrate all, even the moſt ſolid Bodies, without any 
Change of their Nature, or Loſs of Force. And the ſame 
we ſee confirm'd in Sympathetic Inks, and Powders, the 
Sa acity of Hood. hound, &c. See DivistBILYY. | 

FEUSION, the Pouring out of any liquid Thing with. 
ſome Degree of Force. | | 

In the antient Heathen Sacrifices, there were divers Ef 
ſions of Wine, and other Liquors ; called Libatious. See 
L1iBATIoON. | 

When Princes conclude a Treaty of Peace, they uſually 
pretend *tis to prevent the Efuſioz of Chriſtian Blood. 

Eeevs10n, or Fus ron, Aquarius, in Aſtronomy, is that 
Part of the Sign Aquarius, repreſented on celeſtial Globes 
and Planiſpheres, by the Water iſſuing out of the Urn of 
the Water-Bearer. See Aquarivs. 

EGG, in Natural Hiſtory, a Part form'd in the Females 
of certain Animals; which, under a Shell, or Cortex, 
includes an Embryo, or Fœtus, of the ſame Species; tue 
Parts whereof are afterwards diſplay'd, and dilated, either 
by Incubation, or by the Acceſſion of a nutritious Juice. 

The Species of Animals that produce Eggs, are par ticular'Y 
denominated Oviparous; and the Part wherein the £83 ” 
form d, the Ovary. See Ovary and OvizAnoOus. of 
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„ winds of Fees, thoſe of Hens, or Pullets, 
O the l 4 1 have been the moſt ob- 
being dhe hall ſomewhat of the Structure thereof, and 
ſerved; ov of the Chick chereinn 
the jor Part, then, of a Hen's Egg is the Shell; a 
The Eater giable Cortex, including all the other Parts, 
white, thin, them from Injuries. Immediately under the 
defend1nB Membrand communts, which lines the whole 
chell lies 1 Shell, adhering pretty cloſely to it, except at 
2 End, where a little Cavity is left between them, 
, 


accom modar 4 of a more craſs, and viſcid Subſtance ; and 
if par is of the ſame Figure. See ALBumEn and 
t | 5 

II x. h End is a Chalasæa, or Treddle, which are, as 


0 ol. * Poles of this Microcoſm : Theſe are white, 
1 ) 


| nſiſting each of three little Globules like 

— l 2 In theſe ot ny earl 2 
conne or knit together; by which Means 

A. Liquors . in * roper Place and 
— to each other; but they ſerve alſo to keep one and 
10 ſame Part of the Yolk uppermoſt; let the Egg be turn d 

i Way it will. See CHALAzzA, | ; 
e About the Middle, between the Cha/azze, on the Side 
of the Yelk, and in the Membrane thereof, is a little Veſica 
or Bladder, mn 1 1 * 2 So 8. Ge 8 

„., and by ſome the Eye of the Egg. In this Veſic 
i — a Humour, in, — of which the Chick is ge- 

See CICATRICULA, 

fry Parts of a Pullet's E are found in all other 
to which the Definition of an Egg properly and 
frictly agrees: Such Zgg being that, of a Part whereof the 
Animal is form'd, the reſt ſerving for its Food. Accord- 
ingly, the firſt Seed, or Stamen of the Chick, is in the 
catricula. ; 
e Albumen is the Nutritious Juice, whereof it is di- 
flended and nouriſhed till it become big; and the Tolk 
ſerves it for Food after it is well grown, and partly alſo 
after it is hatch'd. For, a good Part of the Yolk remains 
after Excluſion; being receiv'd into the Chicken's Belly, as 
2 Store-houſe, and convey'd thence by the 1 
or Ductus 1 as <A Funnel, into og you, ſery- 
ing inſtead of Milk. Sce IncuBAT10N, and PUNCTUM 
SALIENS, | 

An Fog, improferly ſo call'd, is that of the whole 
whereof the Animal is form'd ; ſuch are the Eggs of 
Flies, Butterflies, Sc. which Ariſtotle calls Vermiculi. 

The Two have this further Difference, that whereas the 
former, after they are exclude "ym uy ein _ * 
External Nutriment, nor any Thing but Warmth and In- 
cubation, to bring the Fietus to Perfection: The latter, 
alter they are fallen out of the Ovary into the Uterus, require 
the Nutritious Juices of the Uterus to diſtend and enlarge 
2 0 hos wan they remain much longer in the Uterus 
„than the other, 


The principal Differences among Eggs, properly ſo call'd, 
are, that ſome are perfelh, i. e. wy all the Parts above 
deſcribed, while in e Ovary, or Uterus: And others, 
Inperject, as not having all thoſe Parts till after they are 
excreted or laid; ſuch are the Eggs of Fiſhes, which after 
they are brought forth, aſſume an A/bumer to themſelves 
from the Water. | | 


Another Difference is, that ſome are ſœcundated, and 
others not: The firſt are thoſe which contain a Sperm, 
jected by Coition of the Male, to diſpoſe them for Con- 
ception: The reſt, not impregnated with this Sperm, never 
breed young by any Incubation, but always putrify. An 
Eg fecundified, contains the Rudiments of the Chick, e're 
erer the Hen have ſate upon it. By the Microſcope we 
ſee, in the middle of the Cicatricula, the plain Carina of 
the Chick, ſwimming in the Liquamen or Humour; it 
confits of fine white Zones, or Threads, which the Warmth 
of future Incubation enlarges, by rarifying and liquifying the 
Matter firſt of the Albumen, and then of the Vitellus, 
and preſſing them into the Veſſels of the Cicatricula, for a 
further Preparation, Digeſtion, Aſſimulation, and Accretion ; 


till the Chick, too big for its Covercle, breaks the Shell, 
is deliver'd. Le 


"Twas antiently thought that none but Birds and Fiſhes, 
with ſome other Animals, were produced, ab Ovo, from 
i 5; but the Generality of the Moderns incline to think, 
> all Animals, even Man himſelf, are generated the 
= Way. Harvey, Graaf, Kerchringins, and ſeveral 

er great Anatomiſts, have ſo {trenuouſly aſſerted this 


that it now generally obtains, 


parous Animals, prooncing 
n 


In the Teſtes of Women, are found little Veſicles, - about 
the Size of green Peas, which are accounted as. Eggs; for 
which Reaſon, theſe Parts, which the Antients cail'd : eſticles, 
the Moderns call Ovaries. Theſe Egge, ſccundiſied by the 
moſt volatile and ſpirituous Part of the Seed of the Male, 
are detach'd from the Ovary, and fall down the Fallopian 
Tubes into the Uterns, where they grow and increaſe,  Sce 
ConCEPTION and GENERATION, 

This Syſtem is countenanced and confirm'd by Abun- 
dance of Obſervations and Experiments. Monf. de g. 
Maurice, upon opening a Woman at Paris, in 1682, found 
a Fœtus perfectly form d in the Teſticle. 

M. Olivier, a Phyſician at Breſt, atteſts, that in the 
Year 1684, a Woman, pregnant ſeven Months, was brought 
to Bed of a whole Plate full of Eggs, faſten'd together like 
a Bunch of Grapes, and of various Sizes, from that of a 
Lentil, to that of a Pigeon's Egg. Wormins aſſures us, 
that he had himſelf ſeen a Woman who had lain an Feg. 
And Sartbolin confirms him, Cent. I. Hiſt. Anatom. IV. 


5. 11. The ſame Author tells us, he knew a Woman at 


Copenhagen, who, after twelve Weeks Conception, was de- 
liver'd of an Egg wrapp'd up in a thin Shell. Lausonus, 
Dec. II. An. ix. Obſ. 38. H 73. of the C»rioſi Nature, 
relates the ſame Thing of another Woman ſeven Weeks 
gone: The Egg ſhe brought forth was of a Size between 
that of a Hen and a Pigeon; and was cover'd with Mem- 
branes inſtead of a Shell. The outer Membrane, or Chorin, 
was thick and bloody; and the inner, or Amnios, thin and 
tranſparent, including a whitiſh Humour, wherein the 
5 8 5 ſwam faſten d by Umbilical Veſſels, like Threads 
of Silk. 

Bonetus, in a Letter to Zuingerus, publiſhed in the 
Ephemerides of the Curioſi Nature, Dec. II. An. 2. Ob. 
186. Þ. 417. relates, that a young Maid had caſt forth a 
great Number of little Zggs. Con. Virdungius obſerves, 
that in diſſecting a Woman who had a Rupture, or Deſcent, 
he found Eggs of divers Sizes in the Cornu of the Womb. 
Laſtly, we meet with divers Inſtances of the ſame Thing 
in Rhodius, Cent. III. Obſ. 57. and in ſeveral Places of the 
Memoirs of the Curioſi Nature. Inſomuch that Berger, 
in his Treatiſe Je Natura humana, I. II. C. I. p. 461. 
makes no Scruple to ſettle it as his Opinion, that the on 
Difference between Animals, called Oviparous, and thoſe 
denominated Yivzforous, conſiſts in this; that the former 
caſts their Eggs out of the Body, and lay them in Neſts; 
and that their Zggs contain all the Nouriſhment requiſite 
for the Fruit, or Fœtus: Whereas in the latter, the Eggs 
are only lay'd from the Ovary into the Uterus; that they 
have but little Juice; and that the Mother furniſhes 
the reſt, 

There is not ſo much as a Plant, whoſe Generation, ac- 
cording to the Sentiment of Empedocles, and ſince him of 
Malpight, Rallins, Fabric. ab Aquapenaente, Grew, and 
others, is not effected by the Way of Eggs. See PLANT, &c. 

On the other Hand, we have numerous Inſtances of Ovi- 

their young abſolutely alive, 
and without Fggs. Such Inftances we * of a Crow, a 
Hen, Serpents, Fiſhes, Eels, c. See Tſibord. ab Ame- 
lanxen, Breviar. Memorabil. N. 28. in Append, M. Curios. 
Nat. Dec. II. An. 4. p. 201. Lyſerus, Ob}. VI. Aldrovand. 
Hiſt. Serp. & Dracon. p. 309. Seb. Nuremberg, De Mirac. 
Natur. in Europ. C. 41. Franc, Paullin 4e Anguilla, F. I. 
. 

But this is not all: Natural Hiſtory abounds with In- 
ſtances of Males, and even Men caſting out Eggs by the Fun- 
dament. The Thing will look ſo odd to an Erg1:f Reader, 
that we might be cenſured, were we to relate the various 
Accounts of this Kind in Form, We ſhail, therefore, con- 
tent our ſelves to refer the Reader, who has Curioſity 


enough that Way, to the Authors and Places where he may 


meet with them; vis. Chriſt, Paulin. Cynog raph. Curioſ. 
Sect. I. Z. z. J 56. M. Curioſ. Nat. Dec. II. A. 8. Obſ. 
117. P. 261. and Dec. I. An. 2. Obſ. 250. and Dec. II. 
An. 4. Append. p. 199. Scheuch. Hiſt. Monſt. p. 129, &c. 
M. Holter forth is of Opinion, that at leaſt, in ſome of 
theſe Caſes, what was taken for Eggs might be no more 
than certain Aliments ill digeſted, and coagulated; an In- 
ſtance of which he himſelf had ſeen. As to thoſe of Women, 
Mormius and For mans, I. III. 4e Faſcinat, P. VI. C. 20. 
6 9. P. 882. take it for the Effect of the Devil: But 
Bartholin and Soltenforth treat the Notion, as it deſerves, 
with Deriſion. | 
| Gonffer, 4e Cauſis Lingne Hebraice, explodes the mo- 
dern Syſtem of Generation ab Ovo, as contrary to Scripture : 
And others imagine they have ſeen the Animal alive, and 
form'd in the Seed of the Male. See Ax iu AL cr and SEED. 
Malpighi, has made very curious Obſervations with the 
Miſcroſcope, of all the Changes that happen in the Egg, 
every halt Hour of Incubation, Voſius, and divers other 
Authors, are very follicitous about ſettling the Queſtion, which 
* 1 firſt, the Egg or the Pullet, 4% Holol. L. III. C. * 
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nace, or Oven; and frequently have ſeven or eight Thouſand 
Chickens . a 4 Time. An Account of the Me- 
thod hereof we have in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. See 
HATCHING. g g og 

At Tunquin, they are ſaid to keep Eggs entire for the 
Space of three Years, by covering them up in a Paſt made 
of Aſhes and Brine. The Tortoiſe is ſaid to * no leſs than 
fifteen Hundred Eggs, which ſhe covers in the Sand, and 
lea ves the Sun to hatch them; and the 55 of the Oſtrich 
are hatch'd after the ſame Manner. Willough. Ornitbol. 

I. II. C. 8. . 1. 9 8 

In the Acta Erudit. Liſ. An. 1683. p. 22 1. mention is 
made of a Hen's Egg, in all Reſpects like the common 
Ones, in the middle whereof was found another, of the 
Size of a Pigeon's Fzg. See SUPERFETATION. 

Eggs with double Shells, are no unuſual Phznomenon. 
Harvey is very large on the Rationale of theſe Appear- 
ances, in his Treatiſe Je Generation. Animal. Amon the 
Antients, the Zgg was the Symbol of the World ; it being 
a Tradition among them, that the World was made of an 
Feg : Whence Eggs became of ſingular Veneration, in the 
Sacrifices of Cybele, the Mother of the Gods. 

Some of their Deities were likewiſe form'd of Eggs. 
See Oorocy | 

Ede, in Architecture, an Ornament in that Form, cut in 
the Echinus, or Quarter-round, of the Jonic and Compoſite 
Capitals. 'The Profile, or Contour of the Echinus, is en- 
rich'd with Eggs and Anchors, alternately placed. See 
Ecxinvs, Ovoro, &c. | 

Cows-Ec6, is a Name ſome Authors give to a Kind of 
Bezoard, frequently found in the Stomach of that Beaſt. 
See BxzOARD. 

EGIS, or GIS, in the antient Mythology, the Shield, 
or Buckler of Zupiter and Pallas. | 

The Goat Amalthea, which had ſuckled Zupiter, bein 
dead; that God cover'd his Buckler with the Skin thereof: 
Whence the Appellation Ægis, from ag, dhe, She-Goar. 

Jupiter, afterwards —_ the Beaſt to Life again, 
cover'd it with a new Skin, and placed it among the Stars. 

As to his Buckler, he made a Preſent of it to Minerva; 
whence that Goddeſs's Buckler is alſo called Ægis, in 
Virgil, ZEneid L. VIII. v. 354, and 435, and other Authors. 

Minerva, having kill'd the Gorgon Medwſa, nailed her 
Head in the Middle of the Ægis, which henceforth had 
the Faculty of converting into Stone all thoſe who look'd 
thereon ; as Media her ſelf had done during her Life. 
See Homer, Thad. IJ. V. | 

Others take the Ægis not to have been a Buckler, but 
a Cuiraſs, or rather a wt y wg And 'tis certain, the 
LEgis of Pallas, deſcribed by Vigil, AEneid I. VIII. v. 
435, muſt have been a Cniraſs ; fince the Poet ſays ex- 
Pr that Meanſa's Head was on the Breaſt of the God- 
eſs. But the Ægis of Jupiter, mention'd a little higher, 
v. 354, ſeems to have been a Buckler. The Word 


Cum ſæpe nigrantem - © 
Egida concuteret deætra. 


agreeing very well to a Buckler, but not at all to a Cuiraſs, 
or Breait-Plate. | 

Servius makes the ſame Diſtinction on the two Paſſages 
of Virgil; for in v. 354; he takes the AÆgis for the 
Buckler of Jupiter, made as abovementioned of the Skin 
of the Goat Amalthea: And in Verſe 435, he deſcribes 
the Ægis as the Armour which covers the Breaſt ; and 
which in ſpeaking of Men is called Cuiraſs, and Ægis 
in ſpeaking of the Gods. Abundance of Authors have 
overlooked theſe Diſtinctions for Want of going up to the 
Sources. / | | 

EGYPTIANS, in our Statutes, a counterfeit Kind of 
Rogues, who, being Engliſo or Welſh People, diſguiſe them- 
ſelves in uncouth Habits, ſmearing their Faces and Bodies; 
and framing to themſelves an unknown, canting Language, 
wander up and down ; and under Pretence of telling For- 
tunes, curing Diſeaſes, Sc. abuſe the common People, 
tricking them of their Money, and ſtealing all that is not 
too 7 or Li. heavy for them. 

See ſeveral Statutes made againſt them; An. 1 &: 
Phil. & Mar. Ch. 11. 5 Eli. 955 : Es 

The Origin of this Tribe of Vagabonds called Egyptians, 
and popularly Gypſies, is wks obſcure ; at leaſt, the 
Reaſon of the Denomination is ſo. Tis certain, the antient 
£gyprians had the Character of great Cheats, and were 
famous for the Cleanlineſs of their eke whence the 
Name might afterwards paſs proverbially into other Lan- 
guages; as tis pretty certain it did into the Greek and 
Latin. Or elſe, the ancient Egyptians, being much verſed 
in Aſtronomy, which in thoſe Days was little elſe but 
Aſtrology, the Name was on that Score aſſumed by theſe 


Diſeurs de bonne Avanture, as the French call them, gr good 
Fortune-tellers, 


GY Is] a” 


tn Egypt, they hatch their Eggs by the Heat of a Fur- 


5 * as 3 will, ous ſcarce any n 
ut has its tians, tho” not 
Denomination, 1 N al of them under 
The Latius call them Myptii; the hows... 
Cingari ; the Germans, Zigenner ; the [wary + Clan; a 
others, Saraſens; and others, Tartars, &c. 2 benign: 
1 Geogr. . III. C. 5. relates, tha f : 
their firſt — in Germany, in 141 t thy nal, 
tawny and un-burnt, and in pitiful Array ee 
fected Quality, and travell'd with a Train of H 3 | 
after them, like Nobles. He adds, that th hag pe 
from King Sigiſmond of Bohemia, Bn, och. hey 
Ten Years afterwards they came into France. 5 tino 
paſs'd into England. He aud thence 
Paſquier, in his Recherch. LT. IV. c. 19. tel 
Origin of the Gypſies, thus: On the 15th of 2 ates the 
there came to Paris twelve Penitents, or Perf” gy, 
ſaid, adjudged to Penance, vis. one Duke, one EH they | 
ten Cavaliers, or Perſons on Horſeback : t, and 
themſelves the Character of Chriſtians of the Ar on 
expell'd by the Sarazens, who having made A 2 
to the Pope, and confeſs d their Sins, receiv'd ford en 
that they ſhould travel thro' the World for fora you 
without ever lying in a Bed. Their Train confiled 
120. Perſons, Men, Women and Children, which w l 
that were left of 1200, who came together out of 2 


They had Lodgings aſſign'd them in the Chappa 2. 


People went in Crouds to ſee them. Their Ea 

faded, and Silver Buckles hung co them. Their Han k. 

exceedingly black and frizzled ; their Women ugly th 
and Pretenders to telling of Fortunes. The Bi op ſoon lf. 
terwards obliged them to retire ; and excommunicated ſack 
as had ſhewn them their Hands. 

By an Ordonnance of the Eſtates of Orleans, in the Yew 
1560, ig was enjoyned all theſe Impoſtors, under the Name 
of Bohemians and Fgyprians, to quit the Kingdom @ 
Penalty of the Galleys. Upon this they diſperſed into 
leſſer Companies, and ſpread themſelves over Europe 
The firſt Time we, hear of them in England, was three 
Years afterwards, vis. Anno 1563. Raph. Volaterrany 
making mention of them, affirms that they firſt proceeded 
or ſtroll'd from among the Zuxians, a People of the Per. 
fide in Egypt. 

EcyyTiAn-Tear. See YEAR, | 
*" EJACULATION, in Medicine, the Act of emitting 
Seed; from the Latin ejaculari, to caſt upwards, See 
Eu Iss Io. 

To evince a Man's Virility, in a Court of Juſtice, where 
he is accuſed of Impotency, tis required he give Evidence 
of Erection, Intromiſſion, and Ejaculation. See Con- 
GR ESS, Cc. 

'EJACULATOR, in Anatomy, a Name applied to tuo 
Muſcles, from their Office in the Ejaculation of the Sed. 
See SEED. | 

The Ejaculatores ariſe from the Sphincter of the Anus, 
and advance along the Urethra, as far as the middle 
thereof; where they are inſerted laterally. 

The ſame Denomination is likewiſe given two Muſcles 
of the Clitoris, which ariſing from the Sphincker Ani, ad. 
vance laterally along the Labia, and are inſerted afide of 
the Clitoris. See GENERATION. 

EJACULATORY, in Anatomy, is a Term applied v 
two little Ducts, or Canals, arifing from the Yeſicue 
ſeminales. 

The Ejaculatory Ducts are about an Inch in length: 
towards the Veſiculæ, they are pretty wide; but contact 
themſelves as they approach towards the Urethra, which 
they penetrate together, | 

/ Bn Authors apply the ſame Name to the Vaſa defi- 
rentia ; but mal 4 7 See DzFERENTIA Paſs, 

EICETES, called alſo HEICETES, Hereticks of the 
VIIth Century, who made Profeſſion of the Monaſtic Life 

From that Paſſage in Exodus, where Moſes and the Chi 
dren of Jrael are ſaid to have ſung a Song in Praiſe of the 
Lord, after they had paſs'd the Re4 Sea wherein their 
Enemies had periſh'd; the Eicetes concluded, that te 
muſt ſing and dance, to praiſe God aright: And as Mary 
the Propheteſs, Siſter of ses and Aaron, took a i 
her — on 2 ſame Occaſion; and all Tree wour For 
the like, to teſtify their Joy, by playing, beating ane 
d the un. the bete to A Conduct 8 
endeavour d to draw Women to them to make Profeſſon o 
the Monaſtic Lite, and aſſiſt in their Mirth. 1 

EJECTION, the Act of throwing out, or diſcharg' 
any Thing, at ſome of the Emunckories; as by — 
Vomiting, Sc. See ExcRETION, EVACUATION, E 
810N, c. * 

EJzcT1onz firme, a Writ which lies for the Leſſe | 


Years, who is ejected before the Expiration of his Term, 
either by the Leſſor, or a Stranger. 
EIRE, in Law, See Exas. FLAW 


BLA 


Haben r and Time. 1 
Thing with iche uſed in Medicine, where the Chyle, 
The Id Semen, are ſaid to be we Elaborated, i oth 
Bi ell condition d, | have undergone all the Secretions, 
they are Impregnations and Circulations neceſſary to bring 
Mixions, | erſection. See CTR, Broop, and Szxp, 
them 10 Chyle went directly from its Recepraculum to the 
4 it Jould not be ſufficiently Z/aborated to afford 
real i. See Milk, 


good TORY. See LazorAToRY. | | 
Fee Bec is that, which by being ſtruck, or 


ö its Figure alter d; but endeavours, by its own 
fretch * he ſame. Or, it is a f ringy Body, 


Force, mpreſs'd, condenſed, or the like, makes an 
— 2 it ſelf at Liberty; and to repel the Body that 


*. Such is a Sword-Blade, a Bow, Cc. which 
n'd it. ir 
bent, — reſently return to their former Figure 
LAST ICI Tx. 
ite Balle are either Natural, or Artificial : Thoſe 

'& eminent for their Z/aſtic Power among Arrificial 
Bodies are Steel — * 3 8 2 — . : alls ; 

. Skins, Membranes ; Braſs, Silver, Iron, and Steel 
— Wiars; Nerves, Guts, Hemp and Flax Strings, Cc. 

ſt Natural Bodies, the principal are Air, Spunges, 

Ann of green 'Trees, Wool, Cotton — &c 
the Brancnes , 1 A 

-. diſputed, whether or no Water have any Z/aſtic Force: 
Oar kia Opinion is, that it has none of it ſelf; 
and that if it ſhew any, tis owing to the Air contain'd 

in, See WATER. | 
gr Word is form'd from the Greek, aa, of exauytiy, 
10 puſh, preſs, &c. See SPRING. LS : 

The principal Phænomena obſerved to obtain in Elaſtic 
Boates, are, 

That an Elaſtic Boay, (i. e. a Body perfectly Elaſtic, 
if 15 ſuch there bo eadeavours to reſtore alt with the 
{me Force wherewith it is preſs d or bent. Thus, what- 
ever Force is a _ Ar - a Bow, with the ſame Force 
it {rives to unbend it ſelf, or return to its Natural State. 
Kr the r 1 the String 8 2 is the _ 
ith. that which reſiſts the Draught; the Bow being 
— ſo long, till the Force applied, and that which reſiſts 
it, are in Equilibrio. N 
4 An Elaſtic Body exerts its Force equally towards all 

Sides ; tho' the m_ ”w found TS that Side 2 
the Reſiflance is wea : As is evident in the Caſe o 
a Bow ſhooting out an Arrow ; a Gun exploding a Ball, &c. 

3. Elaſtic Hoates, in what Manner ſoever ſtruck, or im- 
I'd, are inflected, and rebound after the ſame Manner. 
The yr _ =_ _ Sound in what Manner, - or 
on what Side ſoever ſtruck. | 

4. A Body perfectly Fluid, if any ſuch there be, cannot 
be Elaſtic 3 by Reaſon its Parts cannot be compreſs'd. See 
Frvip. | 
5. A Body perfectly Solid, if any ſuch there be, cannot 
be Elaſtzc ; in that having no Pores, it is incapable of 
being compreſs'd. See Sor.rp. 925 

6, Hard, long, flexible Bodies, apt to acquire Elaſticity, 
do it chiefly in three Manners : Either by being extended, 
by being contracted, or by being bent. 

7. Bodies, in dilating themſelves by their Elaſtic Power, 
exert a greater Force at the Beginning of their Dilatation, 
than towards the End thereof. By Reaſon the Bodies are 
oy N at firſt; and the Renitency is always equal 

e Com on. 
5 IP 3 whereby Enge Bodies 14 Bur 
is ulually an accelerate otion. ee DILA- 
TATION, | 

For the Laws of Motion and Percuſſion in ELAST IC 
Bogies, See MoTION and PERCUSSION. 

ELasr1c Force. See ELASTICITY. 
 ELASTICITY, or ELASTIC Force, in Phyſicks, a Pro- 
perty, or Power, in natural Budies, which denominates them 
pies my by 2 they are reſtored to the Se and 

ennon they had loſt from any External Cauſe. See 

LASTIC Bodies. N 
© be Cauſe, or Principle, of this important Property 

*ſ1city, or Springineſs, is variouſly aflign'd : The Car- 
ee account for it from the Materia ſubtilis making 
T fort to paſs thro? Pores that are too narrow for it. 

» tay they, in bending, or — reſſing, a hard, elaſtic 

» 6.87, a Bow, its Parts recede from each other on the 
= Side, and approach on the Concave : Conſequently 
10 "ores are contracted or ſtreighten'd on the Concave 
0555 and if they were before round, are now, for Inſtance, 
10 8 F So that the Materia ſubtilis, or Matter of the 

* Flement, endeavouring to paſs out at thoſe Pores, 
1 aalen Shen d, muſt make an Effort, at the ſame Time, 
1 ore the Body to the State it was in when the Pores 
Ang more patent and round, 7, e. before the Bow was bent: 

in this conſiſts its ZJoſticity. See Rxs IL IT ION. 
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ATION, the AR of finiſhing or perfeQiig any Other later, and more wary 


ELA 


Philoſophers, account ſor 


N much after the ſame Manner as the Careſians ; 


with this only Difference, that in lieu of the ſubti - 
ter of the Carreſians, theſe | ſubſtitute Ether,” 3 4 


Etherial Medium, that pervades all Bodies. See Ern R. 
Others, ſetting aſide the precarious Notion of a Materia 


ſubtilis, account for ey pr; from the great Law of Na- 


ture, Attraction, or the Cauſe of the Coheſion o 
of ſolid and firm Bodies. See Conns10n. 1 at 
| Thus, ſay they, when a hard Body is ſtruck or bent, ſo 
as the component Parts are moved a little from each other, 
but not quite disjoyn'd, or broke off, or ſeparated ſo far as 
to be out of the Power of that attracting Force whereby 
they cohere; they muſt certainly, on the Ceſſation of the 
External Violence, ring back to their former natural State. 
See ATTRACTION. |, - | | 
Others reſolve Elaſticity into the Preſſure of the Atmo- 
ſphere : For a violent Tenſion, or Compreſſion, tho not 
reat enough to ſeparate the conſtituent Particles of Bodies 
ar enough to let in any foreign Matter, muſt yet occaſion 
many little Vacuola between the ſeparated Surfaces ; ſo 
that upon the Removal of the Force they will cloſe again, 


by the Preſſure of the Aerial Fluid upon the external Parts, 


See ATMOSPHERE. 


Laſtly, Others attribute the Elaſticity of all hard Bodies 


to the Power of Refilition in the Air included within em. 


And ſo make the Elaſtic Force of the Air, the Principle of 


Elaſticity in all other Bodies. See Arr, 
| Laws of ELasriciry. 
To enquire, a little more expreſly into the Nature and 
Laws of Elaſticity, we ſhall conſider the Phænomena there- 


of. Let it be premiſed, then, that all the Bodies wherein 


this Power is obſerved do conſiſt, or may be concei ved to con- 
ſiſt, of ſmall Threads, or Fibres, which, laid together, conſti- 
tute ſuch Bodies. To examine Elaſticity, therefore, in its 
moſt ſimple Caſe, we had beſt conſider it in Muſical Strings, 
or Chords, and particularly thoſe of Metal; for thoſe of 
Cat-gut, having a ſpiral 'Twiſt, cannot be confider'd as the 


Fibres whereof Bodies are form'd. 


Now the Eſtaſticity of a Fibre, or Chord, couſiſts in this, 
that it may be ſtretch'd or extended; and that upon re- 
moving the Force whereby it was ſtretch'd, or lengthen'd, 
it returns to its former length. Fibres have no Z/aſticiry, 
unleſs they be extended with a certain Force; as appears 
in lax Chords, which may be moved a little out of their 
Pofition, without endea vouring to recover it. Tho' what 
the Degree of Tenfion is, neceſſary for Elaſticity to com- 
mence, is not yet determined by Experiment. Add, that 
when a Fibre is too far ſtretch'd, it loſes its Flaſticiry ; 
tho' here, too, the Degree of Tenſion that deſtroys E/aſti- 
city is unknown. But tis certain, Elaſticity depends on 
Tenſion, and is confined within a certain Sphere, or Boundary 
thereof on either Side. See CyorD and FIEBRE. 

This, if it do not give us the proper adequate Cauſe of 
Elaſticity, yet ſhews us the Difference between Hlaſtic 
and Unelaſtic Bodies; how it is a Body loſes its Elaſti- 
city ; and how a Body, deſtitute of any ſuch Force, comes 
to acquire it. | 

Thus, a Plate of Metal, by repeated Blows of a Ham- 
mer, becomes Elaſtic ; and being heated, again loſes that 
Pro : | 

{al the Limits of Tenfion, wherewith Elaſticity is 
terminated, there are different Forces required to give dif- 
ferent Degrees of Tenſions, in order to ſtretch Chords to 
certain Lengths, What the Proportions of theſe Forces is, 
can only be determined by Experiment made with Chords 
of Metal. But as the Lengthenings of ſuch Chords is ſcarce 
ſenſible, the Proportions cannot be directly meaſured ; bur 
a particular Apparatus, and a Kind of Circuit are neceſ- 
ſary to arrive thereat. Dr. Graveſande has taken a good 


deal of Pains, in order to fix theſe Laws; the Reſult of 


whoſe Experiments are as follow. | 

1. That the Weight, whereby a Fibre is increas'd a cer- 
tain Length, by its Stretching, is in the different Degrees 
of Tenſion, as the Tenſion it ſelf : If, e. gr. there be three 
Fibres of the ſame Kind, Length and Thickneſs, whoſe 
Tenfions are as 1, 2, and 3; any Weights, in the ſame 
Proportion, will ſtretch them equally. 

2. That the leaſt Lengthenings of the ſame Fibres are 
to one another, nearly as the Forces whereby the Fibres 
are lengthen'd. Which Property may likewiſe be applied 
to their Inflexion. I 

3. In Chords of the ſame Kind, Thickneſs, and which 
are equally ftretch'd, but of different Lengths, the Length- 
nings produced by ſuperadding equal Weights, are to one 
another as the Lengths of the Chords. Which is evident 
hence, that the Chord is lengthen'd in all its Parts: Con- 
ſequently the Lengthening of a whole Chord is double the 
Lenghthening of half of it, or a Chord of half the Length, 


4. Fibres of the ſame Kind, but different Thickneſſes, 


may be compared together after the like Manner; only 
con- 
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thetn as confiting of a wore or leſs Number 
e ſame Thickneſs 


conſiderin | 
; the Number where- 


of fine Fibres of th 
of muſt be taken in the Ratio of the Solidity 


1. e. as the Squares of the Diameters, or as the Weight of 
the Fibres, when their Lengths are equal. Such Fibres, of 
Conſequence, will be equally ſtretch'd by Forces that are in 
the ſame Ratio of the Squares of the Diameters ; which 
fame Ratio, is likewiſe required between the Forces whereby 
the Chords are infected, that the Sagittæ may be equal 
in the 2 Fibres. | ä 

8 
tion of a oy 
foever the Vi 
ſame Time. See CycLonD. - 

6. In two equal Chords, unequally ftretch'd, — 
Forces are required to inflect them co Their Mo- 
tions may be compared to thoſe of two Pendulums, deſcribing 
fimilar Cvcloids, by different Forces. Conſequently, the 
Squares of the Times of the Vibrations of the Fibres are to 
each other inverſely, as the Forces whereby they are equally 


and how unequal 


vibrating in a Cycloid ; 
- / all perform'd in the 


rations are, they are 


. infleted, which are as the Weights by which the Chords 


are ſtretch'd. 
7. The Motions of ſimilar Chords, equally ftretch'd, but 


of different Lengths, muſt be compared with that of Pen- 
dulums after another Manner ; for as the Times of the 

Vibrations are to be conſider d, the Celerities alſo, where- 
with the Chords are moved, muſt be conſider d. Now 
theſe Celerities are to one another directly as the Weights 
whereby the Chords are inflected, and inverſely as the 
Quantities of Matter in the Chords ; that is, inverſely as 
their Lengths. The Celerities, therefore, are in an inverſe 
duplicate Ratio of thoſe 
the Squares of the Lengths: And the Squares of the Times 
of the Vibrations, are likewiſe in the inverſe Ratio. Con- 
ſequently, the Lengths of the Chords will be as the Times 
of the Vibrations. 

Elaſtic Laminæ, or Plates, may be conſider d as Con- 
geries's, or Bundles of Elaſtic Chords. When the Plate is 
inflected, ſome Fibres are lengthen'd ; and there are unequal 
Lengthenings in ſeveral Points of the Plate. 

The Curve form'd by the inflected Plate, is eaſily deter- 
mined from what has been ſhewn concerning Chords. In 
Effect, in the Vibrations of ſuch Plate, or Spring, the 
Motion thereof is accelerated, after the ſame Manner as 
the Motion of a Chord, and of a Pendulum in a Cycloid, 
are accelerated. And the Vibrations of ſuch Springs are all 


perform'd in the ſame Time. | 
Elaſtic Balls, Spheres, &c. may be conſider'd as confiſt- 


ing of ſeveral Elaſtic Plates, or Springs; and the Introceſſions, 
or Yieldings inward of any Point thereof, are proportionable 
to the Forces wherewith the Body is compreſs d. 

The ELASTICITY of Huids is accounted for, from their 
Particles being all endowed with a Centritugal Force ; 
wherce Sir 1/aac Newton, Prop. 23. Book 2. demonſtrates, 
that Particles, which mutually avoid, or fly off from one 
another by ſuch Forces as are reciprocally proportional to 
the Diſtances of their Centre, will compoſe an Elaſtic Fla, 
whoſe Denſity ſhall be proportional to its Compreſſion ; 
and vice venſa, if any Fluid be compoſed of Particles, 
that fly off and avoid one another, and hath its Denſity 
proportional to its Compreſſion ; then the Centrifugal Forces 
of thoſe Particles will be reciprocally, as the Diſtances of 
their Centres. 

ELASsTICI TY of the Air, is the Force wherewith it di- 
lates it ſelf, upon Removing the Force whereby it was 
3 See AIR. 

e Elaſticity or Spring of the Air, was firſt diſcover'd 
by the great Galilæœo. Its Exiſtence is proved by this 
Experiment of that Philoſopher : That an extraordinary 
Quantity of Air, being intruded by Means of a Syringe into 
a Glaſs or Metal Ball, till ſuch Time as the Ball, with 
this Acceſſion of Air, weigh conſiderably more in the Ba- 
lance than it did before; upon opening the Mouth thereof, 
=> — ruſhes out, till the Ball have ſunk to its former 

eight. | 

For hence we argue, that there is juſt ſo much Air gone 
out, as compreſs'd Air had been crouded in. Air, therefore, 
returns to its former yr os of Expanſion, upon removing 
the Force that compreſs d, or reſiſted its Expanſion ; conſe- 
quently it is endued with an Elaſtic Force. 

It muſt be added, that as the Air is found to ruſh out, 
in very Situation, or Direction of the Orifice ; the Elaſtic 
Force of the Air acts every Way, or in every Direction. 

. The Zaſticity of rhe Air making a conſiderable Article 
in the new Pneumaticks ; we ſhall , Gol give the principal 
Laws thereof. | | 

1. The £/aſticiry of the lower Air, is equal to the 
Weight of all the upper incumbent Air. For the upper 
Air is eaſily proved to pre's on the lower. Sce PREs- 
SURE. 


And the Zlaſticity of the Air, has already been ſhewn 


of thoſe Fibres, 


e Motion of a ſtretch'd Fibre agrees with the Mo- 


Lengths; that is, inverſely as 


from Time to Time under 


which is contrary to all Antiquity, 


BLC 


equal to the com fling Power + Whence 1 
dd Bleſticiey of go Air is equal to the lden wat 
whole incumbent Atmoſphere. eight of ta 
Hence, as the Weight of the upper Air. ja. 
the lower, is equal to the Weight of a Column ben 0 
of the ſame Diameter with the Column of - Water 
Altitude of 31 Feet; or to à Column of Mercy n nd the 
high: The Spring of the lower Air is equal  ** he 
Column of TE or —_— . WO the {ave 
Hence, again, the Spring of the Air; inc! f 
Sc. is likewiſe 041 to the Weight of the ine dar 
bent Atmoſphere. Conſequently the Air, included a. 
Veſſel p es with the ſame Force, as the Wei — 5 2 


ere. And, therefore, the Elaſticity of the Se; 
of 28 Inches 


See Ide 1 * | 

2. The EHlaſtic Force of Air compreſg'd. -j 
the ſame Air dilared reciprocally, = ths v2 32 ot 
lated Air to that of the compreſs'd Air. d. 

For the Hlaſticity of Air more compreſs'd, is to tha 
Air leſs compreſs'd ; as the Weight incumbent on th iby 
the Weight / incumbent on this. But the Bulks of 2 
and leſs compreſs'd Air, are in the ſame reciproca] Run 
of — — 1 Therefore the Elaſtic Force, c. 
Hence the Elaſticity. of Air more compreſs d. 
than that of Air leſs 8 | 55 * "ron 

3. The Elaſticity of more com 
Air leſs compreſs'd, Cæteris part 
of more compreſs'd Air is to the 
preſs'd, under the ſame Bulk, 

4. The Ratio of the Space fill d by Air preſs only} 
the Weight of the Atmoſphere, to the Space it is reduc! 
into by further Compreſſion, being given; to determine the 
Elaſtic Force of the compreſs d Air. 

Since the Spring of the Air, preſs'd only by the Weight 
of the Atmoſphere, is equal to the Weight of a Column 
of Mercury of the ſame Baſe with the Column of Air, and 
of the Height of 28 Inches; to the Bulk of the compte 
Air, that of the Air not compreſs'd, and the Weight of 
the Column of Mercury; ſeck a fourth proportional ; 
This. will expreſs the Ovancity, of the Zlaſric Tote in 
the compreſs'd Air. £%, 

Hence, ſubſtracting the Weight of the Column of Mercury 
from the Quantity of the Haſtic Force, thus determined, 
the Remainder is the Force of Elaſticity, whereby it ex- 
ceeds the Reſiſtance of the Weight of the Atmoſphere, 

5. Heat increaſes the Elaſticity of the Air; and Call 
diminiſhes it. See HEAT and Corp. | 

6. The Elaſtic Force of the Air, whereby it is expanded, 
in Rarefaction, is to the Elaſticity of the Air condenſed; 
as the Bulk of the rarified Air, to the Bulk of the con- 
denſed Air. | 

ELATERIUM, in Pharmacy, a purgative Medicize, 
Prepared from the wild Cucumber. | 

Tis made of the Juice of the Plant, by ſtraining it thro 
a Cloth, aud evaporating the Moiſture thereof, till it come 
to the Conſiſtencè of an Extract, or a Maſs for Pills. 
| Elaterium is a vigorous Purge, and is uſed in Lethar- 
gies, Palſies, and Hypochondriacal Melancholies, 


The Word is form'd from the Greek, iaauvo, I repel. 


ELBOW, the outer Angle made by the Flexure, or Bend 
of the Arm: Or the Point to which the two Bones that 
form the Arm incline. See AM. | 

That Eminence, whereon the Arm reſts, called by us 
Elhow, is by the Tatius call'd Cubitum, and the Greek 


ayxwr, and by others oe. | 

Er.zow, is alſo uſed by Architects, Maſons, Cc. for an 
obtuſe Angle of a Wall, Building, Road, Sc. which dircrs 
it from its right Line. See Cu rr. Sg 


ELCESAITES, or ELCESAIANS, as Tyeodoret cal 
them, antient Hereticks thus call'd from the great Prophet 
Elceſai, or Elxai. | 

This E/xai, who lived in the Time of Trajan, gabe 
into the Sentiments of the Ehbionites, touching FeſUs Chriſt; 
tho* he alter'd and reform'd them in ſome Things, to & 
nominate himſelf the Author of a Sect. + 8 

His Fundamental Doctrines were, that 72/6 Chriſt, 3 
was born from the Beginning of the World, had appel 

1 Bodies; that he M5, 
celeſtial Power, or Virtue, call'd the Chriſt, whereof the 
Holy Spirit was Siſter; (Note, the Hebrew Word for Spiri, 
is Feminine) and that both of them had deſcended inio 
Feſus the Son of Mary. 110 

The Elceſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, welt " 
called Samſeans, from the Hebrew Word Sames, Sun, mr 
Scaliger was notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding that Er 


LY 7 
was no more than EVai, or Ran; on which Suppol 
tion the Elceſaites were the ſame with the Sec of Ec 


0 rigets 


reſs'd Air, is to that of 
4s, as Maſs, or Quantity 
Maſs of Air led com- 
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4. -ontion of the Elceſaites, in one of his 
makes menet newly riſen. The Retainers hereto, 
, all the Books of the Canon, but onl 


I, +: admit 
þe, n hey allow ſome Paſſages out of the Ol 
— of _ the Eran liſts, 2 all the Epiſtles 


Teſtament that they have uced a Book, which 

of St. Paul. 2 — porn tf to them from Heaven; and 
pretend tn whoever rm what is enjoyn'd therein, 

maintain, n Pardon of all their Sins. See Zrſebins, Hiſt. 

ſha e 38. who remarks, that this Hereſy became 

Lib. bs bn” afſoon as it was founc. EP 

eren iphanitis 18 VE full on the Subject of this Sect, 

8.4 where he obſerves, that Hlxai was a Few by 
Het: _ that not being able to live according to the 
Bit Je he invented new Opinions, and got himſelf 
Jaw — He was a profeſs'd Enemy of Virginity, and 
Follone all who profeſs'd his Doctrine, to marry, He tu- 
oblige” to Hypocriſy in Times of Perſecution ; pretending 
4 _ lawful to adore Idols, provided the Heart had no 
1 ; | 
Share therein. i 3 ; 

8, Seniores, Primores, in the Zewiſh Hiſtory, 
Ei eg conſiderable Perſons for A. Experience, 
1 anners, among the antient People. Thus, Moſes, we 
g 4. aſſembled the Elders of the People together, and ac- 
po ;"ted them with what the Lord had commanded. 
1757 ny; afterwards, thoſe who held the firſt Rank in the 
oynagogues, were uſually call'd Zekenum, Elders, in Imita- 

— the 0 Elders, whom Moſes eſtabliſh'd for the 
fol of the Saubedrim. The Prefident, or Chief, had in 
4 Fculdr Manner the * of Elder, being, as it 
__ Necanus ſeniorum, Dean of the Elaers. 

in the firſt Aſſemblies of the Primitive Chriſtians, thoſe 
«ho were of the firſt Place, or Rank, aſſumed the Denomi- 
nation of Presbyters, Prieſts, or Elders. 

The Word Presbytert, which occurs ſo frequently in the 
Old Teſtament, and which includes alike both Biſhops and 
Prieſts, does likewiſe fignifie E/Jers. See Monſ. Simon's 
| Obſervations thereon, in his Supplement aux Ceremonies 

uifs. 

2 Pesdent, or Biſhop, as being the chief of the 
Fliers, did likewiſe aſſume the Denomination of Elder: 
hence it is, that in the New Teſtament the Name Biſhop 
is frequently confounded with that of Prieſt. For the like 
Reaſon, the Council of the firſt Aſſemblies, or Churches, 
was called Presbyterium, or Council of the Z/Jers, where 
the Biſhop preſided in Quality of firſt Elder, being ſeated 
in the middle of the other Elders. The Prieſts, or Elders, 
who fate by him, had each his Judges Chair; for which 
Reaſon they are called by the Fathers, Af ſores Epiſco- 
forum. Nothing of any Importance was | 


7 
one, till it had 
firſt been examined, and reſolved in this Aſſembly, where 
the Biſhop only made one Body with the other Elaers or 
Prieſts; the Juriſdiction which we now call Epiſcopal, 
not being then Nependant on the Biſhop alone, but on 
all the Elders, over whom he was the Prefident. See 
Bishop. | | 

ELDzrs, is alſo a Denomination ſtill retain'd in the 
Presbyterian Diſcipline. | 

The Eders are Officers, who, in Conjunction with the 
Paſtors, or Miniſters and Deacons, compoſe the Conſiſtories, 
or Kirk-Seſſions, meeting to conſider, inſpect and regulate 
Matters of Religion and Diſcipline. They are choſe from 
among the People, and receiv'd publickly with ſomewhat 
of Ceremony. In Scotland, there are an indefinite Number 
of Elzers in each Pariſh, generally about Twelve. 

Chamberlain makes mention of a Ruling Elder in each 
Pariſh, choſe by the Kirk-Seſſion; the Congregation after- 
wards approving the Choice, after a ſtrict Scrutiny into his 
Life and Manners. He adds, that the Miniſter ordains 
him ; and that his Office is for Life : His Buſineſs being to 
aſſiſt the Miniſter in overſeeing and correcting the Manners 
of the People; to attend him in Viſiting, Catechifing, Pray- 
ng for the Sick, in private Admonitions, and at the Com- 
munion Table. 

But this Account we a prehend to be a Miſtake ; what 
roy Author ſays of Ruling Elders, belonging properly to 
- e Sim le Elders. As to Ruling Elders, there are no 
uch Things, but in the General Aſſemblies, where they 
<Ppear as Repreſentatives of the reſt. See Kirk-Sxs510Ns, 
E * GENERAL r PRESBWTERY, Oc. 

8 ELECT, Choſen. In heology, particularly in the 
Eu Elect is applied to the Saints, the Predeſtinated : 
" which Senſe, the Hlect are thoſe Perſons God has choſe 
0 2 the Glory of Heaven upon. 

1 — Apoſtles alſo apply it to the Primitive Chriſtians : 
and ny Senſe, the Eiect are thoſe choſen to the Favour 
d 128 of Chriſtianity. God, who has predeſtinated 

: s to Glory, has likewiſe predeſtinated them to 

1 Rs Ren. 

» 18 likewiſe applied to Archbiſhops, Biſhops 
nd other Officers, who 45 choſe, but are — yet — 


5 1 \ 
ſecrated, or actually inveſted with their Office, or juriſ- 
diction. 88 | 

Emperor Hlect, before he is inaugarated and Crown'a + 
Lord Mayor Elect; before his Predecefſor's Mayoralty is 
expired, or the Sword put in his Hands. 

Philip of Savoy was five Years Archbiſhop of Lyons, 
without ever being ordain'd or conſecrated ; after which he 
quitted his Archbiſhoprick to marry the Counteſs of Bur- 


gundy. All that Time he bore the Title and Quality of 


Archbiſhop Elett of Lyons, Electus Lugaunenſis. 

ELECTION, a Choice made of any Thing, or Perſon, 
whereby it is prefer d to ſome other. There is this Diffe- 
rence, however, between Choice and Election; that Election 
has uſually a Regard to a Company, or Community, that 
makes the Choice; whereas Choice is ſeldom uſed, but 
"_ a fin 4 Perſon makes it. | 

e moſt ſolemn Election is that of a Pope; which is 
perform'd by the Cardinals, in four ſeveral * | N 

The firſt, as they call it, by the Holy Spirit; when the 
firſt Cardinal who ſpeaks, having given his Vote for any 
one, proceeds to the Adoration, and proclaims him Pope, 
as by a ſudden Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. In which 
Caſe, he is deem'd duly EleFed, if all, or at leaſt two 
Thirds of the Aſſembly be conſenting thereto. 

ö The ſecond, by Compromiſe, when the whole College 
pitches on three Cardinals, to whom they give a Power of 
nominating the Pope; which Power expires upon the Burning 
out of a Candle lighted on that Occaſion. 

The third, by Way of Poll or Scrutiny, which laſt is 
the moſt uſual; the Cardinals throwing ſeal'd Tickets, 
wherein their Votes are wrote, into a Chalice, or Cup, 
placed on the Altar. Two thirds of the Votes are required 
to determine an Election by Scrutiny. See Cox cLAvx. 

The fourth is by Way of pre Wh when, the Votes 
being too much divided to Zle& any Body, ſome of the 
Cardinals deſiſt from their firſt Sufflage, and Accedunt; 
that is, give their Voices to him, who has already the 
1 Scrutiny. 

The Way of Acceſſion, however, is always added to the 
Scrutiny; it being the conſtant Practice for all the Car- 
dinals, to give their Voices, after the laſt Scrutiny, to him 
whom they find to have the Plurality already. So that all 
Elections of Popes are, with the unanimous Conſent of all 
the Cardinals. See CARDINAL. | 

Election of Biſhops, of Members of Parliament, &c. 
See Bisnor, PARLI¹AMEN T, Oc. F 

ELECTI ON, is alſo when a Perſon is left to his own 
free Will to take or do either one Thing, or another, 
which he pleaſes. 

ELECTION, in Theology, the Choice which God, of his 
good Pleaſure, makes of Angels or Men, tor the Defigns 
of Mercy and Grace. 

The Election of the eus, was the Choice God made 
of that People to be more immediately attach'd to his 
Worſhip and Service, and for the Meſſiah to be born 
thereof. 

Election alſo, ſometimes, ſignifies a Predeſtination to 
Grace and Glory; and ſometimes to Glory only. Tis an 
Article of Faith, that Predeſtination to Grace is gratuitous z 
merely and ſimply ſo: Gratia quia gratis data. But the 
Divines are divided as to the Point, whether Hlecttou to 
Glory be gratuitous, or whether it ſuppoſe Obedience and 
good Works, 7. e. whether it be before, or after the Pre- 
viſion of our Obedience. 

Some hold that it is before, and after at the ſame Time: 
It is before the Previſion of our Obedience, as Glory is 
intended as antecedent to our Obedience: And it is after, 
as this Glory is intended us as a Reward, and of Con- 
ſequence, as a Sequel of our Obedience, See Grace, 
PREDESTINATION, REPROBATION, c. 7 

ELzcT10N, is alſo a Part of Pharmacy; being that which 
teaches how to chuſe ſimple Medicaments, Drugs, Oc. 
and to diſtinguiſh the Good from the Bad. See PRARMAcx. 

Some diſtinguiſh a general Hlection, which gives the 
Rules and Marks for all Medicines in general ; and a par- 
ticular one for each Medicine in particular. | 

ELECTIVE, what is done by Election. The Empire 
of Germany was Hereditary in the Time of Charlemaigu; 
and did not become Hlective, till after the Death of Louis 
the IIId. the laſt of the Race of 1 in the 
Empire. Indeed, it was not entirely Elective till the Time 
of Frederic Il, in 12 10. 5 

Some Benefices are Hiective, others Collative. Municipal 
Offices in Eygland, are generally Electivs; in Spain, 
Venal ; Poland is an Eleftive Kingdom, All Prelatures 
in France are Elefive, fince the Concoraat. 

ELECTOR, a Perſon who has a Right to elect, or 
chooſe another to an Office, Honour, Cc. 

The Electors of a Burgeſs, a Knight of the Shire, a 
Grand Maſter of an Order, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, Eligere, to chooſe, 

Li* ExEC ron, 
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Erncron, is particularly, and by Way of Emipence, uſed 
for the Princes of Germany, in whom lyes the right of elect- 
ing the Emperor; being all ſoveraign Princes, an the 
principal Members of the Empire. See Cor EON 


Elettors. | 
The Origin of Zlefors is not well known: Some refer 


it to Orho III, in the Year 997; others to Frederic =. 


who died in 1250; and others, to Raoul of Hapsburg, 
Founder of the Family of Auſtria, in the Year 1280. 

Their Number, however, was unſettled, at leaſt till the 
Time of Frederic II, in the 13th 2 The Golden 
Bull, publiſhed by Charles IV, in 1346, fix d the Number 
of Elefors to ſeven; three of them Eccleſiaſtics, viz. the 
Archbiſhops of Menzz, Treves, and Cologne; and four Se- 
culars, viz. the King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Marqueſs of Bran- 
denburgh. By the Treaty of Munſter, in 1648, this Order 
was changed : The Duke of Bavaria _ put in the 
Place of the Count Palatine, and an eighth Hiectorate 
erected for the Count Palatine, | 

In the Year 1698, a ninth Eleforate was created 
the Emperor Leopold, in Favour of Erneſt Duke of Ha- 


n0ver, under the Title of Hector of Brunſwick. Some they meet in their Way. 
Oppoſition was made to this Erection; and the Princes of 6 


Germany ſtood out for ſome Time, and refuſed to ac- 
knowledge it. But they afterwards acquieſced in it, and 
it has been recogniſed by all the foreign Princes. The 
King of France Td it at laſt by the Treaty of Raſtad. 

The ſeveral Functions of the Elefors are as follow: 
The Elefor of Mentz, is Chancellor of Germany; con- 
vokes the States, and gives his Vote before any one of the 
reſt. The Elector of Cologne, is grand Chancellor of Iraly, 
and conſecrates the Emperor. The Hector of Treves, is 
Grand Chancellor of the Gauls, and confers the Impoſition 
of Hands on the Emperor. 'The Count Palatine of the 
Rhine is Grand Maſter of the Imperial Palace, and pre- 
ſents the Emperor with a Globe at his Coronation. 'The 
Marqueſs of Brandenburgh is grand Chamberlain, and 
puts the Ring on the Emperor's Finger. 
Saxony, now King of Poland, is Grand Marſhal, and 
gives the Sword to the Emperor. The King of Bohemia, 
who was antiently only Duke, is Grand Butler, and puts 
Charlemaign's Crown on the Emperor's Head. Laſtly, the 
Prince of Hanover, now King of Great Britain, is Arch- 
Treaſurer ; tho' firſt erected under the Title of Standard- 
Bearer of the Empire. | 

ELECTORAL, ſomething relating, or belonging, to an 
Eleftor. See ELxcToOR. 

The Eleforal Prince is the eldeſt Son of an Hector, 


and the preſumptive Heir of his _— 1 
, e Itle o ectora 


Electors are addreſs'd under 
Highneſſes. See HIGRNESs. 

The Electoral College, conſiſting of all the Electors of 
the Empire, is the moſt IIluſtrious and Auguſt Body in 
Europe. Bellarmine and Baronius attribute the Inſtitu- 
tion of the Electoral College to Pope Gregory V. And the 
Emperor Ot ho III, in the X th Century. Of which Opinion, 
are the Generality of Hiſtorians, and particularly the Ca- 
noniſts. But Vicquefort is of another Opinion; and en- 
deavours to make it appear, from the Elections of the 
2 Princes, that the Number of Electors was not 
then fix d; nor the Electoral Dignity annex d to any par- 
ticular Princi palites, excluſi ve of the other Princes of Ger- 
many. He adds, that there was nothing ſettled with Regard 


hereto before Charles IV; and that the Publication of his 


Golden Bull, was only to prevent Schiſms, and ſecure the 
Repoſe of the Kingdom by a Regulation in Form. 

was the Golden Bull, therefore, publiſh'd in 1356, that 
conſtituted the Electoral College, and reduced the Number 
of Electors to ſeven. See CoLLE OE. 

ELECTORAL Crown, or Coronet, is a Scarlet Cap, turn'd 
up with Ermine, cloſed with a Semi-circle of Gold, all 
cover'd with Pearls. On the Top is a Globe with a Croſs 
thereon. See Crown and CoxoN Er. 

ELECTORATE, the Dignity of an Elector, with the 
Territory, or Dominions, to which the Quality is annex'd. 
The Eveftorate of Saxony, of Bavaria, &c. The Em- 
peror, of his own ſpecial Authority, in the Year 1692, 
erected a ninth Elefforarte, in Favour of the Houſe of 
Lunenburgh. The Princes, who diſputed the Validity of this 
Election, were called the Oppoſers of the ninth Eleforate. 

Tho' the Cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the Sons 
of Princes to ſhare their Father's Lands and Territories 
among them; thoſe whereto the Eleforare is attach'd, 
are not uſed to be divided ; but paſs entire to the eldeſt 
Son, who ſucceeds to the Hlectorate. 

2 N. ie Force, is that Power, 
or Property, whereby Amber, Jet, Sealing-Wax, Agat, 
Glaſs, and moſt Kinds of 3 Stones, e 1 


Paper, and other light Bodies to themſelves. See Ar- 
TRACTION, | : 
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of ſenſible in light ones. See Macnzriy. 


y the attracting Body, do, 


The Duke of 


ELE 


Electrioity differs from Magneti; 
latter only attracts Iron, wheres the 6. thts, 
attracts moſt Kinds of Bodies; tho the * 


that b. 


Q is on, 
The Peripateticks hold this Power to confiſt in ant 
n 


not what Quality, or ſympathetick P 
tween the Amber, e. gr. and the Straw, ard ſubgg; 


the ſubſtantial Form of each. See Quarr "elulting 
But the later Philoſophers generally agree 
the Effect of a corporeal Effluvium, emitted fk i 
returning to, the Electrical Body. Tho' as to r and 
of theſe Effluvia, and the Manner of their ag; "Me Naum 
greatly divided. See EpxeLuvia. | "S they wn 
Some, with Cabeus, ſuppoſe actual Steams to if 
the Electric Body, when agitated by Artrition . , of 
theſe diſcuſs and repel the ambient Air, which that 
has been driven off a little Way, makes, as ft after it 
little Whirlwind, by the Refiſtance it meets = 5 L 
remoter Air, to which theſe Ele&ric Steams did not . 


the 
And that theſe Steams ſhrinking quickly back 3 dach: 
in their Return, = * 


. . . and 

bring along with them ſuch light and ſmall Bodies y 

thers, with Dr. Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir 

&c. hold, that on rubbing, ——_ h Dh, 
is made to emit Rays, or Fibres, of an unctuous N. — 
which coming to be condenſed and cool'd b _ 
Air, 4 Ray 2 ARTIE. and fo ſhri 
into the rom which they ſallied ; and b 

carry along 5 them ſuch light and ſmall Ball 
happen to be faſten'd, or ſticking to their further Dab 
Gaſſendus adds, that theſe unctuous Effluvia being emitted 
all Manner of Ways, do frequently decuſſate, or croſz each 
other; and by that Means take the better hold of Stray i 

The Carteſians, not being able to imagine how ſo had 
and brittle a Body as Glaſs, ſhould emit Effluvia: altri. 
bute Electricity to the Globules of the firſt Elmer. 
which breaking out thro' the Pores, or Chinks of the Body 
like little Darts or Swords, and not meeting with p 
Meatus's, or Paflages in the Air, return whence they 
and carry the little Bodies, whoſe Pores they happen to 
enter, and be entangled in, along with them, 

Mr. Boyle, Mr. Hawksbee, &c. have made a Number 
of Experiments, to aſcertain the Nature and Laws df 
Electricity; the Reſult whereof may be ſumm'd up under 
the following Articles, | 

1. That Electrical Bodies do not at all, or very raxly 
attract, except when warm'd, and thereby ſollicited to enit 
Effluvia more copiouſlly. | 

Mr. Hauksbee, having heated a Glaſs Tube, of about an 
Inch Diameter, and 3o Inches long, by rubbing it vebe⸗ 
mently on Paper; and then applying it to ſeveral Pieces 
of Leaf Braſs, found, that they were no ſooner within ths 
Sphere of Activity of the Efflu via emitted by the Tube, 
than they began to be put into very briſk and ſurprizing 
Motions ; would leap toward the Tube, even at the Di- 
Rance of 12 or I4 Inches; would ſometimes adhere, and 
faſten to the Tube, ſettle on its Surface, and there te- 
main quiet: and ſometimes be thrown off from it with 
a , Force. And thus would they be alternately at- 
tracted and repell'd, for ſeveral Times ſucceſſively. Some: 
times, again, they would move ſlowly toward the Tube; 
ſometimes, would remain ſuſpended between the Tube and 
the Table they were firſt laid on; and ſometimes flide 
— in that Direction of the Side of the Tube, without 
touching it. | | 

2. That Bodies, warm'd by Fire, don't attract for 
cibly, as when heated by rubbing ; tho' if they be fit 
heated, and then rubb'd, they will attract the more ſtrong). 
Mr. Hauksbee aſſures us, that the hotter he made the 
Tube by rubbing, to the greater Diſtance did the attrachie 
Force extend it ſelf: But that this would anſwer, in Pro- 
portion, to any Degree of Heat excited, he will not under 
take. When the Tube was render d the hotteſt by tt 
ſtrongeſt Attrition, the Force of the Effluvia was renderd 
manifeſt to another Senſe, namely that of r being 
plainly perceived on the Face, or any other tender Ft 
making Strokes or Impulſes on the Skin, much like thi 
made by puſhing a Number of limber Hairs againſt l. | 

3. That Terſion, or Wiping, is almoſt uni ver ally nece* 
ſary, as well as Attrition, or rubbing, to produce Hlect ic: 
by Reaſon the Effluvia can more readily eſcape, when 
there is nothing to ſtop up, or choak the Pores. ; 

4. That the N. of the fineſt Linnen, 25 Mol, 
Gauſe, or the like, will totally hinder the Operation; 
Electrical Bodies. . 

5. The Effect is leſs ſenſible in thick and cloudy bs: 
ther. For the Air being clogg'd with Vapours and 7 
lations rais d from below, the Reſiſtance the Elec 1 
EMuvia meet withal, muſt be greater than when che 


is free of any ſuch Impediments. Hence, alſo, in 2 


ies the Neceſſity of Terſion; the watery Particles 


ty, Aft ther, and condenſe on the Surface of 


1 110 1 ſtruct the Paſſage of the Matter. 


| habill 

- dy and Bod more. forcible, Cæteris parib 

: Fog ies are 101 7 Su. Ay us, 
6. Ager bun in cold; in Summer than in Winter; 

in hot on the more vigorous Action of the Solar Rays, 

þy Reale effectually ſhake the Parts of Bodies, and un- 

does * and ſo make Room for a more plentiful 


lock the of Effluvia. Beſide, that in warmer Weather, 
i elan being rarer, makes leſs Oppoſition to the Paſ- 
e 


ia. 
ſage o A bein exhauſted out of the Tube, it loſes 


7. its Electricity: So that tho' rubb'd, and heated 
2238 and Leaf-Gold applied nearer than 
" attracts at all. And what little Attraction 
uſual, Mr. Hauksbee conjectures, may ariſe from the 
— Air E in the Tube . fa ſo m_ 

: continue in Proportion to the Quantity o 
Arad MAY is let into the Tube again, ey at- 


five that before 
any new 


"hauſted. 


g. Eleffrical Bodies attract all Things indifferently, 
rereas the Magnet draws only Iron and Steel. 
- A large Piece of very Hlectrical Amber being ſuſ- 
ed by a filken Thread, and one End of it rubb'd 
— a little Cuſhion; the Cuſhion being brought 


— the Amber at reſt, will — make the 
Amber tend towards it, and follow it. hence it appears 


Electric Body, is attracted by the other Bodies, 
1 as it attracts — And Got it is only by Ac- 
cdent that the {mall attracted Bodies approach to the 
FlefFric ones. a { 

10. After an Electrical Body has been well rubb'd, there 
z a certain Nick of Time in which the light Body, in- 
ſead of being attrafted, will be actually repell'd, or 
driven away * the Hlectrical one, by the Efflu via 
going briſkly out, and not returning again. 

Mr. Hauskbee aſſures us, that the Pieces of Leaf Gold 
would be ſometimes thrown off from his Tube with a 

reat Force, even to the Diſtance of ſix or ſeven Inches. 
And thus, not only when they adhered to the Surface of the 
Tube, would they be thus ſuddenly and precipitantly driven 
from it ; but alſo in their Motion of Aſcent towards it. 

11. A Glaſs Globe, being contrived to be whirled round, 
with its Axis parallel to the Horizon, and a Semi-circle of 
Wire fitted round the upper Hemiſphere thereof, at the 
Diſtance of 4 or 5 Inches, with ſeveral Pieces of Woollen 
Thread hung thereon, of ſuch Lengths, as that when ex- 
tended in a Direction towards the Centre of the Glaſs, wm 
would reach within an Inch of the Circumference thereof ; 
but when left at Liberty, hang down in a p Poſi- 
tion: Upon applying the Hand, and ſo adding an Attri- 
tion to the former Rotation, the Threads preſently began 
to change their Direction, and all harmoniouſly pointed to 
the Centre of the Globe; and to put it paſs Doubt, this 
Effect depended on the Attrition, the Experimentator, by 
ſhitting the Place of the Attrition hither and thither, cou'd 
draw the Threads towards this or that End of the Globe, 
tho they all ill went uniformly converging towards ſome 
Centre, in the Axis thereof; and ſo form'd a Kind of 
Conical Surface. 

The ſame Phænomena follow'd upon ſhifting the Wire, 
and putting it on the lower Hemiſphere. Add, that upon 
ſuſpending the Motion and Attrition, the Threads would 
continue in their ſtrait direct Poſture for the Space of 
tour or five Minutes. And in the mean Time, if the 
Finger, or any other Body, were applied near the Extre- 
tremity, or Points of the Threads, they would avoid and 
fly from the ſame : But if a plied about an Inch Diſtance 
from the End of ſuch Thread, the Thread would uſually 
be attracted towards it. 


ELECTRUM, the ſame as Amber. See AußER. 


ELECTUARY, in Pharmacy, a Form of Medicine, 
compoſed of Powders and other Drugs, incorporated with 


Cc 


Honey or Sugar 3 to be divided into Doſes, like Bolus's, 
When taken, 


, lt is thus call'd, - Reaſon all the Parts, or Ingredients 
—_ of, ſhould be well choſen; from the Latin 
** Eligere, to chuſe, whence Electus, choſen, Others 
ne it from Lac; and accordingly the Greeks, under 


wt Eefern Empire, call'd it aaxTudeu. Staiger derives 
m Nν, 70 lick; and calls it in Latin, Elinfum. 
* Ys obſerves, that all the Remedies preſcribed for 
"Who as well as the Confections taken by Way of 
A. © were called by the Greeks, inadyuarm and ex- 
u, of the Verb Ne, 70 lick: Whence, ſays he, was 
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form'd the Latin Electarium, and afterwards Fleftnarium. 
This Opinion he proves from the Laws of Sicily, where 
it is ordain'd, that Hlectuaries, Syrups, and other Reme- 
dies, be prepared lawfully. 
this Etymology, ſeem to confirm it. Act. Fanct. Mart. 
F. II. 5. 131. See EcLtG@MaA, 

Eleftuaries are either ſoft, or ſolid; and of each Kind, 
ſome are Alterative, others Corroborative, others Pur- 


gative, &c. | 
are of the Conſiſtence of Honey, and confiſt of 


The ſoft 
3 Ounces of Powders to a Pound of Honey or Sugar. 
The ſolid are in Manner of Tabellæ, or Lozenges. The 
Purgative are uſually of the ſoft Kind : But the Corro- 
borative =P admit of an Ounce and half or two Ounces. 

Among the ſoft Electuaries are reckon'd Treacle, Mi- 
thridate, the Confection of Hamech, that of Alkermes, the 
Catholicon, Diaprunum, Diaphenic, Galens Hiera picra, 
&c. which ſee explain'd under their reſpecti ve Articles. 

Among the ſolid Electuaries, are reckon'd Carthamum, 
Roſe Juice, Voilet Fuice, &c. Monſ. Lemery reckons up 
above 120 Sorts of Elefuaries. | 

ELEEMOSINA Carucarum, or pro Aratris, or Aratri, 
in our antient Cuſtoms, a Penny which King Erhelred 
order'd to be paid for every Plough in Euglaud, towards 
the Support of the Poor. | 

Sometimes 'tis. called Eleemoſina Regis, becauſe firſt ap- 
pointed by the King. 

Eleemoſinæ are alſo uſed for the Poſſeſſions belonging 
to Churches, | 

ELEEMOSINARIA. See Amuzay. 

ELEGANCE, ELEGANCY, conſider'd in the general, 
is a Manner of doing or ſaying Things with Choice, Po- 
liteneſs and Agreeableneſs : With Choice, in going out of 
the common Ways: With Po/ireneſ, in giving the 17 
a Turn which ſtrikes People of a delicate Taſte: An 
with Agreeableneſs, in diffuſing a Reliſh throughout which 
hits every Body. | 

Elegantiæ poeticæ, poetical Elegancies, are of Service to 
Scholars in making their Verſes. By being too regular in 
the Grammatical Conſtruction, we loſe certain Licences, 
wherein the Z/egance of Language conſiſts. Elegance, tho 
irregular, is better than Regularity without Elegance. 

The Elegance of a Painting is not founded on the 
Correctneſs of the Deſign, as appears in Raphael and the 
Antique. It is moſt felt in Works otherwiſe careleſs and 
inaccurate 5 as in Corregio, where, maugre all the Defects 
as to Juſtneſs of Deſign, there is an Elegance even in the 
Manner of the Defign it ſelf, as well as in the Turn of the 
Attitudes. c. 

The Elegance of a Deſign, is a Manner of Being, which 
Embeliſhes, and heightens Objects either as to their Form, 
- — or both; without deſtroying or perverting the 

ruth. 

ELEGIAC, in the Tatin Poetry, ſomething that be- 
longs to Flegy. See ETLEOx. 

Elegiac Verſes, Elegi, are alternately Hexameter and 
Pentameter. See VERSE. 

Quintilian eſteems Tibullus the Top of the Elegiac 
Poets: But the younger Pliny gives the Preference to 
Propertius. They have each of them Reaſon on their 
Side; and one might make a third Choice, as true as 
cither of them. 

ELEGIT, in Law, a Writ judicial, which lies for him 
that has recover'd Debt, or Damages; or upon a Recog- 
nizance in any Court, againſt one not able in his Goods 
to ſatisfy ; and directed to the Sheriff; commanding him 
to make Delivery of half the Party's Lands, and all his 
Goods, Oxen and Beaſts for the Plough, excepted. 

The Creditor ſhall hold the ey of the ſaid Land fo 
deliver'd to him, till his whole Debt and Damages are 
ſatisfied ; and during that Time, he is Tenant by Elegir. 

ELEGY, a Kind of Poem, or Poeſy, uſed on mournful, 
plaintive Occaſions. See Pozx. 

The firſt Inventor of the Elegy is not known: Some 
ſay *twas one T heocles of Naxi, or, according to others, of 
Etreria ; who, in the Heat of his Frenzy, firſt produced 
this Kind of Verſe. But, no Wonder we are in the Dark 
as to this Matter: Horace aſſures us, twas a Point not 
ſettled among the Grammarians even in his Time, who 
the Author was. 


Hons tamen exiguos Elegos emiſerit Auctor 
rammatici certant & adhuc ſub Fudice lis eſt. 


The chief Writers of Elegy among the Greeks, are 
Callimachus, Parthenius and Euphorion: And among 
the Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullns, and Propertius, 

The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſh'd themſelves among the 
Moderns for this Kind of Latin Verſe : And the Elegies 
of Biderman, Grotius, and ef; ially Searonius and Val 
lius, might become the pureſt Antiquity, The * 

| els 


The Sollandiſis, who relate 6 5 


ELE 


4e In Suze, has diſtinguiſh'd her ſelf for Elegies in the 
French Tongue. 
In the Eu ſo, we have nothing conſiderable of the 
Elegiac Kind, but what we have in Milton. The Engiifo 
and French Elegies are chiefly in Alerandrine Verſes, 
In Proceſs of Hime, Jegy degenerated from its Original 
and not only Matters of Grief, but alſo Joy, 
became free of Elegy. 
Vows, Praiſes, Con- 


Intention 
Wiſhes, and almoſt every Subject, 
Complaints, Expoſtulations, Prayers, 
— Reproaches, c. 

The Office of the Elegy is well deliver'd by M. Hoileau. 


Za plaintive Elegie en longs habits de Deuil, 


Scait les Chevenx epars gemir ſur un Circueil: 


Elle peint des Amans la Foye, & la Triſteſſe; 
Flatte, Menace, Irrite, appaiſe une Maitreſſe. 


In Mourning Weeds ſad Elegy appears, 
Her Hair diſchevell'd, and her Eyes in Tears: 


Her Theme, the Lover's Joys, but more his Pains; 
By Turns ſhe fings, ſooths, threatens and complains. 


is to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, 
expreſſive of the Manners, tender and pathetic 5 not de- 
bauch'd or oppreſs'd with Sentences, Points, Sc. No 
Apoſtrophe's are allow'd ; and te Senſe to be generally 
cloſed in every Diſtich or two Li At leaſt in the 


Latin. 
ELEMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the E- 


lements. See ELEMENT. 
The Elements of a Body are alſo called the Zlemen- 


tary Principles thereof. See PRINCIPLE. 
The whole Space, included within the Concave, or Orbit 


of the Moon, is called the Elementary Region, as being the 
Seat, or Sphere of the four Vulgar Elements, and the Bodies 


compounded thereof. See REGION, | 

The Author of the Comte de Gabalis, calls Elementary 
People a Kind of perfect Beings, which inhabit the Ele- 
ments, and are only known by what they call the Philo- 
ſophers, or Sages. According to theſe Folks, who at beſt 
are great Fools, the Element of Fire is inhabited by 
Salamanders ; Mater, that is, the Sea and Rivers, by 
Nymphs, or Oridians ; Earth, by Gnomes and Gnomides; 
and Air, by Sylphs and Sylphides. 

ELEMENTS, in Phyiccks, the firſt Principles, or Ingre- 
dicnts of Things; whereof all Bodies are compounded ; 
and into which they are all reſolvible. See Bopy. 

Elements are conceiv'd as the moſt fimple, homogeneous 
Parts, or Corpuſcles ; of an Aſſemblage, and Mixture whereof, 
all the Bodies we ſee, conſiſt. See CoryvscLE, &©c. 

Authors generally talk very wildly and inconſiſtently of 
the Elements, and confound them with the Principles of 
Things : Yet is there a great deal of Difference. As we 
find, by Experience, that all Things cannot indifferently 
be made of all; that Stone, for Inſtance, and Marble, are 
not convertible into Fleſh, nor are fit to nouriſh or aug- 
ment an animal Body : It ſeems to follow, that all the 
Variety of Bodies could never ariſe from the firit fimple 
Combination of the two Principles, Matter and Form ; 
but only ſome infinitely 5 Beings, or Corpuſcles, which 

being variouſly intermix'd, might conſtitute all other 
Bodies. 
Now thoſe moſt ſimple of all Beings, thus form'd of 
the firſt Determination and Concretion of Principles, are 
what the Philoſophers properly call Elements: 80 that 
Elements and Principles have this Difference between 
rhem ; that a Principle, as Matter, is a Kind of incom- 
pleat Nature; but an Element, a perfect or compleat 
one. See PRINCIPLE. | 

Hence it follows, that there muſt, of Neceſſity, be more 
Elements than one: Since otherwiſe all Things would be 
equally fimple, and there would be no ſuch Thing as a 
Compound in Nature. Moſt of the Antients, not aware 
of this, confound Element with Principle: On this foot- 
ing, the Elements are ſometimes held corruptible, and 
ſometimes incorruptible. 

The Retainers to incorruptible Elements, mean preciſely 
by Element what we mean by the firſt Matter. In Et- 
tect, their Elements are their Atoms, or Corpuſcles, which 
are ſuppoſed indivifible, incorruptible, Sc. See Aron 
and CoRPpusCLE. | 

Democritis is held the firſt Author of this Tenet ; 
which accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus and many 
of their Neſcendants, the Eyicurean and Corpuſcular Phi- 
loſophers. See CoRPUSCULAR, c. 

Among thoſe who hold them corruptible, ſome will only 
have one, and ſome ſeveral. Of the former, the Principal 
are Hęraclitus, who held Fire; Anaximenes, Air; T hates 
Aileſius, Water; and Heſiod, Earth; as the only "Element. 
Heſioa is tollow'd by Zernardin. Veleſius; and Thales 
by many of the Chymiſts, Sec WArER, Cc. 


The Diction of Elegy 


nes. 
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Among thoſe who admit ſeveral i 
the principal are the Peripateticks ; müde Tienen 
Maſter Ariſtotle, contend for four Elements %. aller their 
Water, and Earth. Ariſto;le took the Noti, fed an 
any” (ej he _ N 6; a — Youu 
rom Gcellus Lucanus, who ſeems t Fog 
the Dogma. e be the firg ar 

But there is a ſtill further Variety of Ei 
the Philoſophers, not conſidering Matter in ef bn 
the general, but only ſome of T. Senſatio ti a; 
us; ſome of them refer all to the Senſe of Sigh. excitez in 
luci and obſcure, or pelluced and opake on and aff 
ments of all Things: And others, regard; the By. 
Senſe of Touch, make hard and liquid, or 'S Only the 
the Elements of Things. / 

In this latter Claſs we are to reckon Ariſtoti 3 
Way of 8 was ſomewhat different "bl tho' is 
For, conſiderin e four principal Qualities * 64 the rt 
der the Senſe of Touching, Hear, Cold, 7) 1 fall un. 
eſs, and Humidity or Liquidity: And obſervi Aue. 
of theſe Qualities might be one and the ſame Tp. "Ut tg 
in two different Relations; and that they mi VF ny 
bined four Ways; he made four ZElemenr; ; the og 
and dry; the ſecond, cold and moiſt ; the third ml col 
moiſt; and the fourth, Hot and 4ry. adn. 
Then, to give Names to theſe Elements, he 
in what Things theſe ſeveral Elements ſcem'd chi 
prevail. Accordingly, taking the Earth to be the 
and, at the ſame Time, driefi of all Things, he r 
* 1 1 2 See EAR TRE. ; —_ 

nd Water, being the coldeſt and moiſteſt 
he called his ſecond Element, Water. Sce Wares 
i * 3 the moiſteſt, and at the ſame Time 
—_ » all Things, his third Element he called {jr 

Laſtly, Fire being the hotteſt and drieſt of | 
his fourth e denominated Fire. 1 

Theſe Denominations gave Occaſion to ſome, imper; 
nently enough, to miſtake his Meaning; and to ah thi 
habitable Earth, this potable Water, this Air we breath, 
and this Fire we burn on our Hearths, to be the four 
Elements; notwithſtanding that the Word Zlement denotes 
a moſt ſimple Thing; whereas the Bodies juſt mention, 
are all exceedingly compound. See PRERIATETICk. 

The Carteſiaus only admit three Elements; which 
22 * all _ r ariſe from the firſt Diviſion 

atter: To explain their Origin, they ſuppoſe the v 
Maſs of Matter in the Univerſ, Aided * an * 
Number of Particles of unequal Magnitudes, and of aty 
Figure at Pleaſure, Theſe Nreral Particles they ſuppoſ: 
further, to have been revolved, or whirled, in variow- 
Manners, each round its Centre; ſo as to become trul 
ſeparate and apart. 

Thus much ſuppoſed, tis impoſſible but the Angulzr, 
Eminent, and Implicated Parts of the ſeveral Particles mul 
be broke off; and thus, tho' little before, they mult con. 
tinue continually to grow leſs till they arrive at a perfect 
Rotundity. By this Means we get two Kinds of deter- 
minate Matter for the two firſt Elements: The firſt, a 
fine Duſt rubb'd, or broke off from the Angles of the 
Particles, till they are turn'd round; which is the Matter 
of the jirſt Element, or the Materia ſubtilis. The other, 
the Parts themſelves thus turn'd round, and ſmooth, which 
makes the ſecond Element. 

And, as tis probable ſome Particles of Matter may either 
ſeparately, or conjunctly, {till retain irregular, hooked, and 
intricate Forms; theſe conſtitute the her Element. 

"Tis added, that the Elements are convertible into each 
other: For the third Element, by growing round, may 
become the ſecond ; and the ſecond, by a continual Com- 
minution and Subtilizing, the t. See CARTESIAN 
Philoſophy. 

Our _ Sir Iſaac Newton, conſiders the primary Ei. 
ments ot Bodies on the atomical Syſtem, thus: All Things 
conſider d, it ſeems probable, that God in the Beginning 
form'd Matter in ſolid, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, mode 
able Particles of ſuch Sizes, and Figures, and with ſuch 
other Properties, and in ſuch Proportion to Space, as mol 
conduced to the End for which he form'd them ; znd 
that theſe primitive Particles, being ſolids, are incompar* ly 
harder than any porous Bodies compounded of them; © 
ſo very hard as never to wear out: No ordinary Fo" 
being able to divide what God made one in the fri 
Creation. While the Particles remain entire, they ma) cr. 
poſe Bodies of one and the ſame Nature and Textur d 
all Ages: But ſhould they wear away, or break in Pieces 
the Nature of Things depending of them, would be chan: 
ged. Water and Earth, compoſed of old worn Particles, at 
Fragments of Particles, would not be of the ſame Nate 
Texture now, with Water and Earth compoſed of enim 


Particles in the Beginning. And, therefore, that * 
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| dhe Changes of corporeal Things are to be 
may he Lr. . and new Aſſociations 


jaced on hoſe permanent Particles: Compound 
Pl 115 e not in the midſt of fol Par- 
ies 


vitY, FERMENTATION, and Con ESsTON. 
Bodie: See GR A Chymiltry are the Principles, or com- 
q odies, into which they are 


Effect of Chymiſtry is to analyze or reſolve Bodies 
| Tres Elements. See CHYMISTRY. 
The Chymical Elements are divided into Active and 
ve. See PRINCIPLE, | 1 : 
Pl ch miſts are ſomewhat divided as to their Hle- 
5 Tic Generality of them to the Vulgar Peripareric 


ments: Water, which they call Phlegm; and Earth, 


Hasan ; add th 
| call Caput mortuum ; add three more, vis. 
2 3 ind e Salt, they hold, the Prin- 


ole of Taſte; and Sulf bur, of Smell and Inflammation: 
re 'o Mercury, which they alſo call Spirit, ſome hold it 
As Principle of Colours, but others deny it; and, in Ef- 
* they agree in nothin but that tis the moiſt ſubtle 

ſpirituous _ — ALT, „. &c. JN 
| ts of Foſſils are, 1. Mercury, as the Bale ; 
| * the Coagulator, or Binder. 3. Salt. 4. 
Tarth. The Elements of Metals, are Sulphur and Mer- 
alone ; Mercury as the Baſe, or Matter, and Sulphur 
28 Binder, or Cement. The Elements of Foſſil Salts, 
u m infipid acid Spirit and Earth. The Elements of 
Farths, are an Oil, a little acid Salt, and a Calx. The 
Elements of Sulphurs are an acid Spirit, an Oil, and an 
Earthy or Metallic Matter. ZBoerhaave. TS 
S But, after all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning 
any preciſe Number of Chymical Elements; ſome Bo- 
dies yielding more, and others leſs. And even theſe very 
Elements themſelves are reducible, by a further Proceſs, into 
ements, | | 0 
* by repeated Diſtillations of Wine, we ſucceſfively 
get a Spirit of Wine, a vapid Water, a ſubacid Water, a 
more acid Water, Oil, bitter yellow Spirit, and a Caput 
mortuum, which is reſoluble into Earth, Oil, Cc. Now, 
are theſe ſo many ſeveral Elements? Add, that what 
they account an Element, now that it is ſeparated, is very 
different from what it was when it exiſted in the mix'd ; 
as appears hence, that upon remixing all the Hlements a 
Body is reſolved into, the Mixture will bear no Reſem- 
blance to the firſt Body. | 

In Effect, the 2 ſeem rather to be produced by 
the Fire, than ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are con- 
yertible, or at leaſt reſolvible, into one another. 

Thus, e 2 page a yield 2 ned, an Oil, 2 
a Water: A ts yield either an Acid, or an Alcali, 
with Phlegm. 

What makes the Fades of — rr ſtill 
more precarious, is, that a Pot-Herb, and a poiſonous 
Herb, Fall ſometimes yield Elements perfectly alike ; more 
ſo, that the ſame Plant analyſed at two different Times. 
Monſ. Homberg, has conſider d the Difficulties charged on 
Elements, with great Attention. £ k | 
- Reſult o mes Hapar|pents p » aſcertain 

e Matter is: at the four Principles, Salt, Oil, Water, 
and Earth, are always found in all Plants, in what Man- 
ner ſoever analyſed: That theſe Principles are more or 
- YN = fix'd cy to the different * 2 

nalyling : at this Difference ariſes, not only from the 
different Force of Fire, but alſo from the Fermentation of 
the mixt, preceding the Analyſis : That a vehement Fire, 
rendering different Elements equally volatile, confounds 
them in the Analyſis : That the Fire evaporates, and ab- 
lolutcly loſes ſeveral Parts: And that to have the Ele- 
N 3 * INE be, only Fermentation and a gentle 

em uſed. 


ELtMENTs, are alſo uſed figuratively, for the Principles 
ad Foundations of Arts and Sciences. 
1 us we ſay, Letters are the Elements of Speech: 
* does not know the firſt Elements of Grammar. 
** Elements of Mathematicks have been deliver'd by 
— Authors in their Courſes, Syſtems, Sc. The firit 
ork of this Kind, is that of Perer Herigon, in Latin and 
— ench, publiſhed in 1664, in ten Tomes; wherein are 
2 d the Elements of Euclia, Euclids Data, Apollo- 
ne Pergeus, &c. with the Elements of Arithmetic, Al- 
1 — Irgonometty, Architecture, Geography, Navigation, 
The wie phericks, Aſtronomy, Muſic, Dealpettive, Sc. 
* ork 18 remarkable for this, that throughout, a Kind 
| univerſal Characters are uſed ; ſo that the 
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Demonſtrations may be underſtood by ſuch as only fe. 
member the Characters, without any Language or Words 
at all. See CHARACTERR. | 97 . 


Since Herigon, the Elements of the ſeveral Parts of 
Mathematicks have been laid down by others, — 


the Jeſuite Shottus, in his Curſus Mathematicns, in 1674 ; 


Sir Jonas Moor, in his New Syſtem of Mathematicus, in 
1681 ; De Chales, in 1674; Ozanam, in his Cours ae 
Mathematique, in 1699. And above all, Chriſt. Mols, 
in his Elementa Matheſfios Univerſe, in two Vols. Quarto. 
The firſt publiſhed in 1713, and the ſecond in 1775 3 a 
Work never enough to be commended. | 

The Elements of Euclid, are the firſt and beſt Syſtem 
of Geometry, We have Abundance of Editions, and 
Comments on the XV Books of Huclia's Elements. 
Orontius Finens, firſt publiſhed the firſt VI Books in 
1855 with Notes to explain Euclid's Senſe. The like 
did Peletarius in 1557. Nic. Tartaglea, made à Com- 
ment on all the XV Books about the ſame Time, with 
the Addition of ſome Things of his own : And the like 
did Fran. Huſſates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in the 
Year 1578, with conſiderable Additions,” as to the Com- 
pariſon, and e vg of ſolid Bodies; which Work was 
afterwards re- publiſh d with a prolix Comment by Clavius, 
whoſe Edition has fince been variouſly printed, at various 
Places and Times. . | 

De Chales, Herigon, and Commandinus, have likewiſe 


done well upon Euclid 6 ſo has Dr. Barrow, who is re- 


markable for the Conciſeneſs and Strictneſs of his Demon- 
ſtrations. But as the whole XV Books do not ſeem 
neceflary, eſpecially for young Mathematicians, ſome Au- 
thors have choſe only the rl Six, with the Eleventh and 
Twelfth at moſt : It would be endleſs to relate the ſeveral 
Editions hereof: The two beſt are the French one of 
Dechales, and the Latin one of And. Tacquet: The 
beſt Edition of the former of which is that of Paris in 
1709, by Ozanam ; and of the latter, that of Cambridge 
in 1703, by Mr. Whiſton.  _ OE 

Herlinus, and Daſypodins, have thrown all Euclid's 
Demonſtrations into Syllogiſms ; to ſhew how by a Con- 


catenation of Syllogiſms, a compleat Demonſtration ariſes. 
Per. Ramus difliked Encli4's Order, as appears from his 


| Diſcourſe on the XV Books of Euclid ; and therefore he 


compiled 23 new Books of Elements, in the Order of the 
Schools, but unhappily : Tho' his Example was afterwards 
followed by others, particularly the Teluite Gaſton Par- 
dies, in 1680; Arnaud, in 1667 ; and Fa. Tamy, in 1685: 
Polynier, a French Phyſician, in 1704, digeſted Euclid 
into a new Method: The like did Angelus de Marchettis 
of Piſa, in 1709, in his Euclides Reformatus. 

ELtmenT of an Area, called alſo its Differential, 
is the Rectangle, PMRQ (Tas. Analyſis Fig. 11.) of 
the Semi- ordinate PM, into the Differential of the Aſciſs, 
PP. See DIFFERENTIAL. - 

ELEMlI, or ELEMY, in Pharmacy, a pellucid Refin, of 


a whitiſh Colour, intermix'd with yellowiſh Particles, which 


give it much of the Colour and Conſiſtence of Wax ; of 
a- pretty briſk, bitter, tho* not diſagreeable, Taſt; and a 
Smell like that of Fennel. 

is uſually called Gνũj Elemi, tho' very improperly, 
inaſmuch as it takes Fire readily enough, and diſſolves in 
oleaginous Liquors, which are the Characters of a Reſin. 
It flows from Incifions made in the Trunk, and large 
Branches of a Kind of wild- Olive Tree, growing in 
Ethiopia, and Arabia fwlix, It is alſo found in the 
Pouille, a Province of the Kingdom of Naples. 

Pomet, in his Hiſtory, and Zemery, in his Treatiſe of 
Drugs, deſcribe Elemi as a white Reſin, bordering on 
green, odoriferous, and. brought from Ethiopia, in Cakes 
of two or three Pounds a-piece, wrapp'd up in the Leaves 
of the Indian Cane. | 


It is excellent in Diſeaſes of the Head; and proper to 
digeſt, reſolve and Fuppurae, It is held a Kin ot Na- 


tural Balſam ; and ſoveraign in the Cure of all Kinds 


of Wounds. 
The true Gum Flemy is that above deſcribed ; but 


there are ſeveral ſpurious ones, ſome natural, and others 


factitious, frequently ſold for the ſame. 

The factitious, or counterfeit, is made of Roſin waſh'd 
in Oil of Aſpic ; tho' the ill Smell, and white Colour, 
might eafily diſcover the Deceit. The natural Gums, 
obtruded for Elemy, are, | 

1. A Gum brought from the American Iflands, in 
Barrels of divers Weight, cover'd up with the Leaves of 
a Plant unknown in Europe. 

The 2d might be taken for Roſin, but for its Smell, 
which is ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic. 

The 3d is of an Aſh Colour, bordering on brown, 
brought over in large Pieces, very dry and friable. 

Pomet does not take any of them for Natural; but 
rather ſuppoſes them to be originally Elemy, only impure 

K k * and 


and coarſe, fince melted down, and made up by the 


ff FN CHUS, in Logic, by the Latins call'd Argu- 


mentum and Tnquiſitio, a vitious or fallacious Argument, 
which deceives _— the Appearance of Truth; the fame 
with Sophiſom. See SOPHISM. - 2 

ELEOSACHHAR UM, from La, Oleum, and Saccha- 
rum, Sugar; a Mixture of Oil with Sugar, frequently 
added to diſtill'd Oils, to make them mix with aqueous 
Fluids for preſent Uſe. 


ELEPHANT, gives the Denomination to a famous 
Military Order, conterr'd by the Kings of Denmark. See 


KniGHrT. 
Tt is called the Order of rhe Zlephant, from. its Arms, 


which are an Elephant. 6 | | 
There are a deal of different Sentiments as to the 


Origin and Inſtitution of this Order: The firſt is that 


of Mennenius and r who attribute it to Chriſtian 


IV. who was elected King in 1584. The ſecond, that of 
Selden and Imbof, who derive it from Frederic II, elect- 
ed in 1542. 3. Gregorio Leti goes back as far as Fre. 
geric Il, who reigned about the Year 1530. 45. Bernard 
Nebolledus, will lane King John to be the Author, who 
began to reign in 147 8. 5% Anſbelmius, Roſerus, and 
Loeſcher, hold it to have had its Riſe under Chriſtian I, 
Father of Frederic I. Laſtly, YVoightins, Bechman, and 
Bicherodius, maintain Canutus VI. to have been the firſt 
Inſtitutor; and the Occaſion thereof to be the Croiſades. 
This Prince, according to the Chronology of Swaning, 
reign'd towards the Cloſe of the XII th Century, from 
the Years 1168, to 1191. 1 

This, at leaſt, we are certain of, that the Order was 
ſubſiſting in the Year 1494; there being a Painting ſtill 
extant, done that Year by Count Reinden, a Knight of 
this Order. And we have even authentic Evidences of the 
Marqueſs of Aſautua's being created Knight of the ſame 
Order by Chriſtian I, in 1474. There are Bulls of Pope Pius 
II, and Siu IV, confirming the Statutes of the Order, au- 
thorizing the _ of Aſſemblies, or Chapters, in the Chap- 
pel of Yoeſchil, and ſettling the Privileges of the Knights, 

The Order was at firſt called the Order of St. Mary, 
Ordo F. Marie : Tho' it ſeems to have had the Appella- 
tion of the Elephant, as early as Chriſtian I. - Witneſs the 
Figure of an Elephant, ſo often ſtruck on his Coins, 
Medals, c. W 12 

The Manner of its Inſtitution is thus related: King 
Canutus having ſent a Fleet againſt the Sarazens, in 
1189, which took Siluma and Prolemais; a Gentleman 
among the Daniſp Croiſees, kill'd an Elephant ; in Me- 
mory of which extraordinary Accident, the Order was 
erected. This Account is render'd the more probable by 
this; that it is refer'd to an Ara, when nothing was more 
common than to take the Spoils of a * Enemy 
for Armories, or 1 And accordingly ſome of the 
principal Arms of the like Kind now on Foot, e. gr. the 
Lions of the Low-Countries, had their Riſe at the Time 
of the Croiſades; as is ſhewn by Hoegerns and Hoepingnis. 
Which Circumſtances greatly corroborate the Opinion of thoſe, 
who aſcribe the Order to King Canutus. 


Beſſarion brought with him a very antient, and rare 
Coin from the Eaſt to Rome; whereon was ſeen the 
Image of the Holy Virgin, with an Elephant. Cones 
takes this to have been the Badge, or Symbol, of the 
Danes, engaged in the Croiſades againſt the Sarazens ; 
and ſuppoſes it to relate to the Order of the Elephant. 
The Chancellour Fruſius, had another Coin of the like 
Kind, whereon was the Image of the Holy Virgin, an 
Elephant, and a Creſcent, which was antiently a Member 
in the Arms of this Order, * relates another an- 
tient Figure of the Arms of this Order, bearing the Image 
of the Holy Virgin with four Elephants, charged with 
Towers. And Petra Sancta, a fourth, wherein was the 
Virgin with three Keys, and four Elephants, and Spurs: 
Whence it appears, that the Order was under the Protection 
of the Virgin. Accordingly, the Order is ſtill called the 
Order of St. Mary. To the Collar of the Order hangs 
an Elephant, with a Silver Turret on its Back; and un- 
derneath the Elephant, an Image of the Holy Virgin, 
encircled with Rays, See the Abbot uſtiniani, Hiſt. de 
tutti gl. Ord. Milit. e Cavall. T. II. C. 72. 


The Chappel of Roęſchild, was founded by Chriſtian 1. 
for the Aſſbinblies, or Chapters, of the Order to 5 held 
in. It was at firſt called the Chappel of the three Kings, 
Capella trium Regum : Afterwards Frederic I. gave it the 
Name of the Royal Chappel. 


The Order was retriev'd by Frederic II, who created piſcus, juſt 2 5 where he refutes Scallger, m it th 


Abundance of Knights at the Ceremony of his Coronation, 
which is the only Time when the Bani 


Kings make 
any of theſe Knights. Chriſtian V, 1 en- 


rich d it very conſiderably, In the Year 1694, a grand 
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Chapter of the Order was held at Pre 8 
Chappel of the Knights, wherein fix G burg, in 
e _ I Order 1 2 Ger mas Prins 1 
We have Lance of Writings on 
Order ; whereof that of Janus Bip FA of 
for all the reſt : *Tis the lateſt, the m ot ma 
maſterly. It was 1 at Copenhaguen, * 
1705, under the Title of Breviarium Equeſtr BW 
Lluſtriſſimo, & Trclitiſſmo Ordius Eleph "ez 
ELEPHANTIASIS, in Medicine, 


called Lepra Arabum, in Contradiction to the Proj, 


Grecorum, which is another Diſeaſe. See I Leprg 
The er is thus call'd, by Reaſon ener. 
therewith, have their Arms, and L 


tuberous; the Skin bloated, yet rough to the roles and 


wrinkled and unequal like the Skin of an 

The N Grecorum, or Te — 
deſcribed by Deodatus, as a contagious 5 17 
the Body with a Croud of Evils. 
Knees, Elbows, Thighs, Hands and Feet is full of 
able, indolent Tubercles of a livid Colour, tending to 
neſs: In the Mouth, Palate, and Jaws, likewiſe, arif 1 
bercles, ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes livid . 1 * 
Intervals between the Toes, and on the Soles vg 
eſpecially the hard callous Parts thereof, as alſo 


Parts of the Limbs, break out Ulcers, whict, in dle 
the Cutis, are very broad, and keep Thread, 1 M 


lous, and tumid Lips: Theſe, upon a little V. 
yield Blood, and yet 7 indolent. Rdd that bar 
the Noſe, with Tumors about the Ears; the Lips thicken 
and the Feet and Hands are wonderfully bloat * 
Yet Etmuller, Haly, Abbas, and others, ſpeak of th 
Elephantiaſis as a ruddy, livid gps xl of the Feet ind 


Legs, with Varices, and Ulcers z which make the Feet 
ap like Elephants Feet. 
The 
he Hlephantiaſis, Turner obſerves, is a Diſeaſe un. 


known in our Parts of the World; at leaſt in theſe Da 
Some Authors call it Zeontiaſis, and others Sache 
The Greeks call it AQ; and ſometimes A 
Elephant, and iae2arnao m0. 


ELEPHANTINE, ſomething that relates, or belongs 
to an Elephant. 
The Term is chiefly applied to certain Books of the 
antient Romans, wherein were recorded the Actions of the 
Princes, and the Proceedings, Acts, Sc. of the Senate, 
This we learn from Pollio, and Vopiſcus, in the Life of 
the Emperor Tacitus, where he obſerves that in the 5th 
Preſs of the U/pian Library, was kept one of theſe Zilri 
Elephantini z wherein, for a long Courſe of Time, was 
wrote down the Decrees, and Edicts of the Senate. 

In ſome of theſe Books, were regiſtred all the Ad and 
Meaſures of the Senate, and the Magiſtrates of Rome; 


in others, the Proceedings and Events in Provinces, in 


War, Oc. 

There were above thirty five large Volumes of them, 
as many as there were Tribes: There being likewiſe con- 
tain'd in them the Births, and Degrees w the Citizens ; 
the Enumerations and all Things belonging to the Cenſure, 
They were renew'd every five Years with the Cenſors; and 
were all antiently kept in the rarium, or public Tre 
ſury, which was in the Temple of Saturn. Vigenere 03 
Tit. Livy. 

Vigenere, and ſeveral others, believe theſe Books to hare 
been called Elephantine, by Reaſon of their enormous 
Bulk, 7. 4. as big as Elephants, or Bullocks. But Lajel 
on the XVIIth Chapter of the XIth Book of Aulus Gt 
tins, gives us a di t Etymology ; and aſſures us the 
were called El/ephantine, becauſe made of 4 Leaves 
or Tablets, which every Body knows is a Pr uction ot 
the Elephant. And, accordingly, Ulpian, L. 32. U it 
Legat. 3. makes mention of an Ivory Book. Scatiger and 
Gerard Voſſius, ſay they were made of the [nteſtuns 
an Elephant. ; 


Voſſins does not deny, indeed, but that they might hare 
been made of Ivory ; but being there were ſeveral ot 
Books, and Tablets, made of that Matter, as appears from 
Martial, L. XIV. Epigr. 3. and a hundred other antient 


/ f ce 
Tory, to the Tablets mention d in the 1. 


aintal 


Y. 


Hi ELÞB: 


fo 
o FE fit to take upon I 


other Point, and 
* the ſame Defini 
any Point. . r . . 

ence, as the Meridian is a Vertical Circle; a Meridian 
\irude, or Elevation, i. e. the Elevation of a Point in 


— Arion of the Pole, is the Altitude of the Pole 


above the H 


ek in Tab. Aſtronomy A © 39. AQ being ſuppoſed the 


R the Horizon, 
abe Nie; PR is the Hlevation of the Pole. 
The Elevation of the Pole, is always equal to the 
Latitude of the Place 3 that is, the Arch of the Meridian 
intercepted between the Pole, and the Horizon, is equal 
to the Arch of the ſame Meridian, intercepted between the 
Equator and the Zenith. 1 

Thus the North Pole is elevated 51* zz“ above the Ho- 
non of London: And there is the ſame Diſtance, or 
zumber of Degrees between London and the Equator; ſo 


that London is likewiſe in 51 32/ of Northern Latitude. 


See LATITUDE. ; 
To obſerve the Elevation of the Pole of any Place. 

dee Pork and LATITUDE. 

ELzvaTION of the Equator is an Arch of the Meridian, 
kſs than a Quadrant, intercepted between the Equator, 
and the Horizon of the Place. See EqQuaror. 

Thus A Q , as before, repreſenting the Equator, HR the 
Horizon, P the Pole, and HZ PN the Meridian; HA 
is the Elevation of the Equator, See Equator, 

The Elevations of the Equator, and of the Pole, together, 
are always equal to a Quadrant : Conſequently, the greater 
the Elevation of the Pole, the leſs the Elevation of the 
Equator, and vice verſa. 

Thus in the Figure juſt cited PA, is ſuppoſed by the 
Conſtruction a Quadrant; and HA +AP+PR a 
Semi-circle : Conſequently H A + PR is a Quadrant, 

To obſerve the Elevation of the EA To. 

Find the Elevation of the Pole, after the Manner al- 
ready directed under the Article Pork. 

Subſtract the Elevation found, from a Quadrant, or 90. 
what remains is the Hlevation of the Equator. Thus, 
the Elevation of the Pole 51 32, being ſubſtracted from 
00*, leaves the Elevation of the Equacor 388“, 

ELEVATION, in Architecture, a Draught, or Deſcription, 
of the principal Face, or Side of a Building ; called alſo 
an Upright, or Orthography. See Or THoGRApnr. 

ELEvaTION, We alſo find uſed in ſome Writers of 
Peripedtive, for the Scenography, or perſpective Repreſen- 
tation of the whole Body or Building. See Sctno- 
GRAPHY, 

ELEVATION, in the Rowifſo Religion, is applied to that 
Part of the Maſs, wherein the Prieſt hoiſts, or raiſes the 
Halt, with the Cup, above his Head; for the People to 
adore it: After having conſecrated, and adored it himſelf. 

The Prieſt, who aflifts at Maſs, rings a Bell at the 
Elevation z, to apprize the People to caſt their Eyes upon 
their new torm'd Saviour, and adore him. CE 

St, Louis decreed, that they ſhould fall on their Knees 
at the Elevation, in Imitation of certain Religious whom 
he does not name. The Chartreux, and the Religious 4e 
11 Trape, ſtill obſerve this Ceremony of proſtrating them- 
ves at the Elevation. 

Argle of Eusvation, in Mechanicks, is the Angle 
ARB, (Tab. Mechanicks Fig. 37.) comprehended between 
the Line of Direction of a Projectile A R, and the Ho- 
montal Line AB. See PRO EC TIL. 

ETVATION of a Mortar Piece, or Gun, is the Angle, 
3 the Chaſe of the Piece, or the Axis of the hollow 

linder, makes with the Plane of the Horizon. See 

ORTAR, Cc. 

LEVATOR, in Chirurgery, an Inſtrument uſed to 
© up Bones, as thoſe in Fractures of the Skull, when 
Tue or cruſh'd in, with Blows, or the like. 
here are dented Flevarors : Elevators with three Feet 

* Elevatores Tyiploides. | 

be + Elevator made Lever wiſe, is a new Invention: Its 

5 in drawing Teeth. One Extremity of it is flat, to 
on the Gum, at the Bottom of the Tooth, and the 


other hooked, like one of the Branch f | 
faſten hold of the Tooth. anches of a Pelican to 


ELxzvAToR, in Anatomy, a Name common to ſev 
Muſcles, which do the Office of raifing or lifting u 2 
the Parts they belong to; of equal Import with A lens 
and Levator. Such are the | { 

ELzvaror Ale Naſi, a Muſcle, or Pair of Muſcles of 
the Noſe, of a Pyramidal Figure, very. narrow, tho' fleſhy 
at its Origination on the fourth Bone of the upper Jaw ; 
and very broad and thin at its Termination on the Side of 
the Alæ Naſi : Its Action is to pull the Alæ upwards, and 
turn it outwards, See Noss. . | 
ErRvATOR Ani, See LEVATOR Ani. 

Erzvaror Auris, or Attollens Auriculam, is in Reali 
no more than a Part of the Muſcle of the Scalp, wit 
ſome fleſhy Fibres in it, as it deſcends over the temporal 
Muſcles to the upper Part of the Concha. Its Action is 
ſcarce viſible; the Auricles being ſcarce perceiv'd in Men 
to have ordinarily any Motion at all. See Auarcre. 

ELRVA TOR Oculi, one of the Muſculi Refi of the Eye, 
ſerving to draw it upwards. See Rect. 


Erzvartor Labiorum Communts, a Muſcle of the Lips, 
arifing from the fourth Bone of the upper Jaw, and ter- 
minating at the Angle of the Lips, under the Zygoma- 
ticus. See Lies, | 

Ek. xvAToR Labii inferioris, is a Muſcle, that ariſes 
from the ſecond Bone of the under Jaw, below the In- 
ciſions. It deſcends, and paſſes under the Zygomaticus, and 
is inſerted into the under Lip. 

This, aſſiſted by a ſmall, - but ſtrong Pair of Muſcles, 
_—_ from the Gum of the Dentes Inciſivi, and deſcend- 
ing directly, is inſerted into the lower Part of the Skin 
of the Chin; and ſerves to pull the' Skin of the Chin 
upwards, and conſequently thruſt up the Lip. 

ELEVATOR Labii Superioris, ariſeth from the upper 
Part of the ſecond Bone of the upper Jaw; and deſcend- 
ing obliquely, is inſerted into the upper Lip, above the 
Dentes Inciſivi. It draws up the Lip. 

ELtvaror Scapulæ. See LEvATOR. | 


ELEVE, a Term purely French ; tho' of late uſed in 
our Language, Literally it fignifies a Pupil, or Scholar, 
bred up under any one; from the Verb elever, to raiſe. 

It was firſt uſed by the French Writers in ſpeaking of 
Painters: Such a Painter was an Eleve of 4a Vinci, of 
Raphael, &c, From Painting, it came to be applied to 
ſuch as ſtudied, or learned any other Art under a Maſter, 
In the Royal Academy of Sciences, there were 20 Hleves: 
And in that of Inſcriptions, 10 HEleves. The Eleves were 
to act in Concert with the Penſionaries. | 

We are not afraid, ſays Monſ. Fontenelle, to compare a 
ſimple Eleve, ſuch as Monſ. Amontons was, to one of the 

reateſt Members the Academy ever had. [M. Mariotte] 
The Name Eleve, with us, implies no Difference as to 
Merit; it only fignifies ſomewhat of Seniority, and Sur- 
vivance. 

The Denomination Eleve, however, has been ſince ſu 
preſs'd, and that of Adjoint ſubſtituted in its Room; by 
Reaſon every Body did not know the Senſe affix'd to it 
by the Academy. And now the Penſionary Academiſts 
have not, as formerly, each of them an Hleve: But 


the Eleves are become A4joints, or Aſſociates to the 


Academy. 

The Word is form'd of the [ta/:an, Allievo, a Diſciple 
or Novice. 

ELEUSINIA, in Antiquity, the Myſteries of the God- 
deſs Ceres ; or the religious Ceremonies perform'd in her 


Honovr : Thus call'd from —_ 0 3 2 +v 
emple of that 3 


the Athenians, wherein was a 
famous for the Celebration of theſe Myſteries, 

The Eleuſinia were the moſt ſolemn and ſacred Cere- 
monies in Uſe among the Greeks ; for which Reaſon they 
were called Myſtertes by Way of Eminence. They are 
ſaid to have been inſtituted by Ceres her ſelf, at HEleuſis, 
in Memory of the Zeal and Affection wherewith the 
Athenians receiv'd her. 8 

This is the Account Iſocrates gives in his Panegyric; 
but Diodorus Siculus afſures us, L. VI, that the Eleuſinia 
were inſtituted by the Athenians, in Gratitude to Ceres, 
for having inſtructed them to lead a leſs barbarous and 
ruſtic Life. Yet the ſame Author, in the firſt Book of his 
Bibliotheca, relates the Thing in another Manner. 

A great Drought, ſays he, having occaſion d a miſerable 
Famine throughout all Greece; Egypt, which had that 
Year reap'd a moſt plentiful Harveit, beſtow'd Part of the 
Fruits thereof upon the Athenians. Twas Eriftheus that 
brought this extraordinary Supply of Corn: In Comme- 
moration of which Benefaction, Erictheus was created 
King of Athens, who inſtructed the Athenians in theſe 
Myſteries, and the Manner of celebrating them. 

This Account comes near to what we are told by Herodotus 


and 


ELE 


and Panſanins, viz. that the Greeks learn'd theit Gods, 
and their Religion from the Egyptian. 

Theodoret, TZ. I. Grecanicar. Affection. Writes that it 
was Orpheus, not Erictheus, who made this Eſtabliſhment 3 
and who inſtituted for Ceres, what the Egypriant Practi- 
ſed for Iſis : Which Sentiment is confirmed by the Scho- 
liaſt on the Alceſtis of Euripedęs. : 

Elenuſis, the n where theſe Myſteries were celebrated, 
was ſo jealous of the Glory thereof, that when reduced to 
the laſt Extremities by the Atheniaus, it would not ſur- 
render but on this Condition, that the Eleyſinia ſhould 
not be taken from them; tho” theſe were no Religious 
Ceremonies peculiar to the Town, but were held common 
to all Greece. 

The Matter of theſe Myſteries, as related by Arnobius 
and Lactantius, was an Imitation, or Repreſentation, or 
what the Fables teach of Ceres. They laſted ſeveral Days; 
during which, the People run about with burning Torches 
in their Hands; ſacrificed Abundance of Victims, not only 
to Ceres, but alſo to Fupiter ; made Libations, from two 
Veſſels, one of them to the Eaft, and the other to the 
Weſt ; march'd in Pomp and Proceſſion to Eleuſis, making 
Pauſes from Time to Time, wherein they ſung Hymns, 
and ſacrificed Victims: And this they pe Ko not only 
in going to Eleuſis, but in returning back to Athens. 

For the reſt, they were obliged to keep it as an invio- 
lable Secret; and the Law condemn'd to Death any one 
who ſhould dare to divulge their Myſteries. Tertullian 
in his Book againſt the Yalentinians, relates that the 
Figure ſhewn in the Hleuſinia, and which was ſo ex- 
preſly prohibited to be made public, was that of a Man's 
pri vy Parts : Theodoret, Arnobins, and Clemens Alexan- 
driutis, likewiſe make mention of it; but ſay it was the 
Figure of a Woman's Privities. 

he Day after the Feaſt, the Senate aſſembled at Eleuſis, 
apparently to examine whether every Thing had been 
managed according to Order. 

There were two Kinds of Eleuſinia, the great and the 
Zeſs : Thoſe we have been hitherto ſpeaking of were the 


greater, | 
The leſer were inſtituted in Favour of Hercules: For 


that Hero deſiring to be initiated into the former; and 
the Athenians not. being able to gratify him therein, by 
Reaſon the Law prohibited any Stranger being admitted ; 
being loth however to give him an a ſolute Denial, they 
inſtitured new Hleuſinia whereat he aſſiſted. 

The greater were held in the Month ZBoedronicon, which 
anſwer'd to our Auguſt ; and the lefler in the Month An- 
rheſterion, which happen'd in our January. 

People were only brought to partake of theſe Ceremonies 
by Degrees: At firſt, they were to be purified ; then 
admitted to the little Hleuſinia: And at laſt initiated in 
the greater. Thoſe who were yet only at the leſſer, were 
called Myſtes ; and thoſe admitted to the greater, Epoptes, 
or Eypbori, i. e. Inſpectors. They were uſually to undergo 
a Probation of five Years, e're 4 paſs'd from the leſſer 
to the greater. Sometimes, indeed, they were contented 
with a ſingle Year z immediately after which, they were 
admitted to the molt ſecret religious Parts of the Ceremony. 
Meurſius has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Hleuſinia, where 
moſt of theſe Points are proved. 

Some Writers call the City, where the Fleuſinia were 
celebrated, Elerſina, not Elenſis: Harpocration confirms 
this Orthography, in deriving its Name from Eleuſinus, a 
Son of Mercury: To which Sentiment, Pauſanas like- 
wiſe adheres in his Atticks. Others, who write it E- 
ebe, Advent, ſuppoſe it thus called, by Reaſon Ceres, 
after running over the World in Search of her Daughter, 
{top'd here, and put an End to her Purſuit, Diodorus 
Siculus, J. V. will have the Name Eleuſis to have been 
given this City, as a Monument to Poſterity, that Corn, 
and the Art of cultivating it, were brought from Abroad 
into Attica. 

ELEUTHERIUS, in Antiquity, a Greek Word, ſignify- 
ing Liberator, Deliverer ; given by the Greeks, as a 
Surname, or Epithet to Jupiter, on Occaſion of his having 
gain'd them the Victory over Mardonius, General of the 
Perſians, and killed 300 Thouſand Men of his Army, 
and by that Means deliver'd them from the Danger they 
were under of being brought under the Perſian Yoke. 

There were alſo Fealls ſolemnized, on this Occaſion, in 
Honour of 1 cid Eleutherius, and call'd Eleutheria. 
They were held every five Years, with Courſes of armed 
Chariots, c. 

The Scholiaſt on Pindar, Olymp. Od. 3. ſays, they were 
celebrated at Platea, the Place where the Victory was 
obtain' d. | 

The Word is form'd from He-, free. 

ELICIT, or ELICITE, in Ethicks, is applied to an Act of 
the Will, 2 produced by, and of the Will, and 
recei ved within the fame. 


7 


1. 


* 


ws "— 1 


Such is Willing, Nilling, Loving, 88 
Acts are denominated Eisi, by Waden b. Ee. doch 
the Power of the Will, they are now brou 1 before in 
Act. But theſe Acts are ſo far intrinſic, that fone * 
uthor; 
they Newt 


conſider them as the Will it ſelf; and den 

be diſtinguiſhed from it any more than that II 

be diftiriguiſhed from the Sun. Wit u to 
_ ELIGIBILITY, in the Romiſb Canon La 

1 by the Po h 8 
ned with 
Kapable 
In ſeveral Churches in Germany, a Perſon wh, r 


" . no: of 
Eligibi without a Ball d 
The 


ELISION, in Grammar, the cutting off or 
a Letter, at the End of a Word. 4 - 18 Cup prfing 

Eliſions are but little known in Engliſh : In Tan 
French, &c. they are frequent; and confilt moſtiy ;, 
preſſions of the e final. | up 

In Writing, it is mark'd by an Apoſtrophe , 23 
quem qQuearam for egone. Emin' go te? & 
Veniſtin' for Veniſtine, &c. Cert” Eſperance, 
P * my le Homme. 4 

n the Pronunciation we make frequent 7; 
don't mark them in Writing ; thus 2 n . 
pronounce riſq it. So the French pronounce 1 gi. bw 
write une ame. In Effect, they never mark any Dk. 
but at the End of the Monoſyllables je ug Je 75 you 
and /a, They never elide the o, nor #, nor i, but in - 
Conjunction ſi before 1; nor à but in 44. 

In Poetry, the Syllable where there is a Vowel E, 
is never reckon d: And great Care is taken to rr 
Concourſe of Syllables, where there is no Eliſon; Fry 
making what they call a Hiatus, or Chaſm, N 

ELIXATION, in Pharmacy, Cc. the ſeething or bol. 
ing of any Medicine in a proper Liquor, gently and fir 
a conſiderable Time; amounting to what, in the drefſns 
of Meats, we properly call Serving. b 

The Liquor ordinarily uſed in Eliæations, is Spring 
River Water: 'Tho' on ſome Occaſions they uſe Mik 
Whey, Beer or the like. | ; 

The ordinary Purpoſe of Elixation, is to extract the 
Virtue out of the Medicine, and impart it to the Liquor, 
Tho' it is ſometimes alſo uſed to free the Parts of Animal 
Plants, Sc. of their Crudities, as well as to ſoften, and 
make them tender ; to take away from Foods, or Medi- 
caments, any * Taſte, or other ill Quality; to. 
ſeparate the earthy or groſſer Parts, and for other In. 
tentions. See EXTRACTION. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, 1ivare to boil, ot 
boil in Water, Decoction is a Sort of Elixation. St 
DzcocrTIon. 

ELIXIR, in Medicine, a compound Extract, Tindure, 
or Eſſence, drawn from a Mixture of ſeveral Ingredient, 
by infuſing them in a proper Menſtruum. See ExTxracr, 

Or it is a ſtrong, ſpirituous Liquor, or Juice, to be taken 
inwardly ; containing the pureſt, and moſt efficacious Part 
of ſeveral mix'd Bodies, communicated to it by Infuſion 
and Maceration. | 

Dr. Quinqy defines it» a ſtrong Infuſion in ſome Nen. 
ftruum, whereby the Ingredieats themſelves are alma 
diſſolved, and a Juice thus acquired of a thicker Con. 
ſiſtence than an ordinary Tincture. See TincTuay, I. 
FUSION, c. 

Boerhaave takes an Elixir to be a compound Mag- 
ſtery, 7. e. a compound of various Bodies, changed ater 
the ſame Manner as a ſingle Body is in a Magiſteg. 
See MAGISTERY. ; 

Spirits drawn from Vegetables, 7. c. the ſtrong, or ip: 
rituous Waters of Vegetables, are uſually the Baſe af 
Elixirs and the W 247g or Diſſolvent, whereby the 
Eſſence of the other Ingredients is drawn or {ſepara 
2 of Wine is the beſt and moſt commodious Menſtruun 
of all. 

The Charletans abuſe the Term Hlivir, and app) it ® 
Abundance of ſimple Extracts, or Tinctures; only to put 
them off at the higher Price. Some Authors, for £/ 
uſe the Word Prinrefſence. See QUINTESENCE: 

Menage derives the Word from the Arabic, El 
properly ſignifying Fraction, by Reaſon Elixirs hat! 
Force of breaking Diſeaſes : Others, more naturally dee 
it from Alecſiro, an Artificial Extraction of ſome Eltenct 
Others from the Greek Faazor, Oil, and ae, 1 af * 
q. d. an Extract of the Oil, which is the eſſential 
of Mixts. Others from the Greek Verb, gi, 10 125 | 
aſſiſt, by Reaſon of the great Succours we receide 


Elixirs. Laſtly, others from Au, ro draw. _ 


eligere, to chu a 
5 


e 
and 


ELK 
firſt invented by 


' Pyoprietatis, is a Remedy 
Fri 144 poſed of Aloes, Myrrh, and Saffron; 
cel is. Eſſenceè whereof, is drawn by putting them 
- digeſt with Spirit of Sulphur, Some add 
8 ala ine to the . of Sulphur. 

Spirit 0 takes this Elixir to be the Balm, or Balſam 

Crobtits adding; that it contains all the Virtues of 

| Balm. It comforts and fortifies the Heart 
amel, afſits Digeſtion, purifies the Blood, and pro- 
motes N the Alchymiſts, is uſed for the Philo- 

Fung e, or the 4617 of Projection; and ſome- 
Huber an Univerſal Medicine, which ſhall cure all 
times for led by Way of Excellence the Grand Eliæxir. 

iſeaſes, c. moſt Alchymiſts take to coincide z 


ke Gold, will cure all Diſeaſes. See 


th 


u of Grand Elixir is of a long landing. 

a gp us, that the antient Egyprians had a 
N. | of drawing an Elixir from the hardeſt and moſt 
Meth Subſtances 3 which, on Account of its Subtilty and 
PreRion they call'd Heaven. And this he takes to be 


and celeſtial Water, capable of removing 


as being drawn from precious Stones; and ſome- 
the Hermetical Denominations, 
7 egerable Seed of Nature, Solar Soul, Sc. Oed. Egypt. 
430. . 
YG Claws, in Pharmacy, a Drug, 1 fovy to be 
nod againſt the Eisen; known in the Shops by the 
Name of Ungiu4a Alcis. See ErIIETSsx. : ; 
The Animal that yields it, call'd by the Zatins, Alce ; 
by the Germans, French, &c. Ellend ; and by us, Elk; 
. wild Beaſt, found in the Foreſts of Miſcouy, Sweden, 
and Pruſſia; but more abundantly in Canada, and molt 
Parts of North America. f 
"Tis about the Size and Figure of a Mule; only its 
Srout bigger, its Tail ſhort, its Feet cloven; and that it 
hears a large Ramage, or Horn, like that of a Deer, 
weighing three, and ſometimes four Hundred Weight. That 
anatomized in the Royal Academy of Sciences, was five 
Foot ſeven Inches long. Its Hair is brown, and about the 
Length of that of a Goat: Its Ears nine Inches. long, 
and four broad; and its Tail not above two Inches: Its 
Neck ſhort and thick : Its Skin ſtrong and hard, tho' 
thin; its Fleſh very delicate, eſpecially that of the Fe- 
male: And the Ligaments of its Joints exceeding ſtrong; 
which has occaſion d ſome Authors to ſay, that its * 
bad no Joints at all; and that it was this made it ſo 
ready at fliding on the Ice, to fave it ſelf from the 
Wolves. | . 
t neither runs, nor bounds ; but its Trot is almoſt equal 
to the ſwifteſt Running of a Deer. 
Panſanias ſays, that the Male has Horns: And Ceſar, 
that the Female hath 'none : But we find that both have. 
The Hunting of the Z/k, is one of the principal and 
moſt agreeable Employments of the Savages of Canada, 
Accodte, &c. They chuſe a Time when the Snow is on 
the Ground; in which the Beaſt is apt to fink and ſtick. 
When they have kill'd enough with their Fire Arms, to 
feaſt for ſeveral Days; they flea them, and ſend the Skins 


to the French, who dreſs it in Oil, like the Buffelo Skin. 


See CnAamois. 


The Savages likewiſe take care to cut off the left hind 
Foot of each Beaſt ; eſpecially if it be a Female ; the 
E whereof is that applauded Remedy for the Falling 
IRC) S, 

Antient Authors tell us, that to catch the Elk, the 
Northern People watch the Occaſion when he falls down 
ot the Epilepſy; which it frequently does; and that they 
lay, hold of it e're it can recover Strength enough to put 
ts left Foot in its Ear; which cures it immediately. 

And hence it is, that the Notion of its Virtue, in the 
Cure of that Diſeaſe, had its Riſe, The Germans call 
it Elena, that is, Miſery, by Reaſon of the Miſery it is 
reduc'd to in falling ſo often into the E ilepſy ; tho' it 
has its Remedy always about it; which has given People 
_ to ſuſpect, that the Virtue attributed to it is 

ous, 
, Accordingly, Olaus Magnus ſays, tis the outer Hoof of 
2 right Foot that the Elk puts in its Ear to cure the 
pileply ; which being impoſſible, it ſhould ſeem as if 
Claus only ſpoke of it by Way of ſneer, | 
LY _ that the Blows it deals are ſo ſtrong, that with 
A Feet it will break the Trees like Muſhrooms; and 

- its fore Feet pierce the Hunters thro' and thro”. 

21 met gives us the Marks to diſtinguiſh the genuine 

i Claws; but as their Virtue is very equivocal, not 


to ſay abſolutely f ; in bei 
X. ely falſe, there is no great Harm in being 
* 3 The Opinion alone may ſerve for the Rea- 


fas] 


Palm of Sicily, &c. 


ELL 


ELL, Vina, a Meaſure, which obtains under different 
Denominations in moſt Countries. See M Asvar. 

The Ell is the Standard, or Meaſure, whereby Cloths, 
Stuffs, Linnens, Silks, Cc. are uſually meaſur'd, or eſti- 
mated ; anſwering, in good Meaſure, to the Tard of 
England, the Canna of Italy, the Varre of Spain, the 

See YARD. 

Servius will have the El} to be the Space contain'd 
between the two Hands when ſtretch'd forth: But Sneronins 
makes it no more than a Cubit. See Contr. 


The Elis which occur moſt frequently in Euelaud, are 
2 and Flemiſp: The Ell El — 15 Foot 
nine Inches ; or one Yard one Quarter Engliſi Meaſure : 
The Ell Flemiſh, 2) Inches, or three Quarters of a Tard; 
- that the EI Engliſh is to the Flemiſh EI as five to 
three. 

M. Ricard, in his Treatiſe of Commerce, reduces the 
Als thus: An hundred Ils 90 Amſterdam, are equal 
to ninety eight, three parity of Brabant, Antwerp and 
Bruſſels ; to fifty eight and an half of Z2e/and and 
France : To an hundred and twenty of Hambourg, Franc- 


Jort, Teipſic and Cologne : An Hundred twenty five of 


Breflaw : An Hundred and ten of Bergen and Dron- 


them: And an Hundred and ſeventeen of Stockholm. 
See Mr AsvRE. 


ELLEBORE, a Medicinal Plant. See Hzritnorrs, 


ELLIPSIS, in Geometry, one of the Conic Sections, 
popularly call'd an Oval, or Oblong. See Conc. 

The HElligſis, to define it from its Form, is a regular, 
continued curve Line, including a Space that is longer 
than broad ; wherein are two Points equally diſtant from 
the two Extremes of the Length ; from which, two right 
Lines being drawn to any Point, aſſumed at Pleaſure in 
the Ellitſis, their Sum is equal to the Length of the 
Ellipſis. WET | 

Thus, in the Ellipſis AEBMD, Cc. (Tab. Conicks 
Fig. 2 1.) the Lines Fa and fa drawn from the two Points 
F and f, equally diſtant from the two Extremes A and B, 
are equal to A B. 


Or, taking the Elligſis, as Geometricians frequently do, 
for the Space contain'd, or included within this Curve 
Line; it is defined a Figure, contain'd under one fingle 
oblong Line, and having two unequal Axes or Diameters 
AB and DE.. 

The greater Axis of the Ellipſis, or the right Line re- 
were; | the Length of the Z//zp/is A B, or of the Space 
included by the Ellipſis, is call'd the Tranſverſe Av1s,,or 
Diameter: And the lefler Axis, repreſenting the Breadth 
of the Ellipſis D E, the Conjugate, or ſecond Axis. The 
two Axes always biſſect _ other at right Angles, 
See Axls. | 

The two Axes are the two greateſt Diameters of the 
Ellipſis, but there are an Infinity of other ditferent Dia- 
meters. See ConJucGATE, TRANSVERSE, Oc. | 

The Centre of an ELL1yss, is the Point C, wherein 
the two Axes interſect. 

The two Points F and f, on the greater Axis, equally 
diſtant from the Extremes thereot A and B, are call'd 
the Foci, or Umbilici of the Ellipſis ; from which two 
Lines, drawn to the Circumference of the E2/ipſis, as al- 
ready obſerved, are equal to the greater Axis. See Focus. 

The Z71:fſis, conſidering it as a Conic Section, that is, 
as a Curve arifing from a Section of the Cone, is beſt de- 
fined from its Genefis, or the Manner of its Production, 
thus: An Ellipſis is a Curve Line, produced by cutting 
the Cone ABC, (Fig. 21.) by a Plane, in ſuch Manner, as 
that the Axis of the Section DE, meets with the Diameter 
of the Baſe AB, produced in E. 


Or, defining it from one of its known Properties aſ- 
ſumed ; an Ellipſis is a Curve Line, wherein the Square 
of the Semi-ordinate PM, (Fig. 22.) is to the Rectangle 
of the Axis AP and PB; as the Parameter, to the 
Axis. 

Thus, if AB a, the Parameter = b; PM y; 
AP=wx: Then will b: a: : y*: av —x*, Conſequently 
ay* = aby — by*. Sce Cox ic Section. 

Hence, 1. y* = by — by* : a. That is, the Square of 
the Semi-ordinate, is equal to the Rectangle of the Para- 
meter into the Abſciſs ; abating another Rectangle of the 
ſame Abſciſs into a fourth proportional to the Axis, Pa- 
rameter and Abſciſs. 6 

And hence the Word Ellipſis, which is form'd from the 


Greek, N, Deficiency, a Denomination the antient 
Greek Geometricians gave this Figure, by Reaſon, among 
other Properties, this is one, that the Squares of the Or- 
dinates are leſs than, or Jefetive of the Rectangles under 


the Parameters and Abſciſſes. 


L1* | To 


* 


ELL. 


Zo find the Axis, Parameter, and Semi-ordinate of 
NS 0s an ELLIySIS. | , 
Hence, alſo 2% The Parameter, Abſciſs, and Semi- 
ordinates, in an Elipſis being given; the Axis is found by 


making 1. b: :: 5: N. ZA 


b 5 N 
3. The Axis A B, the Abſciſs AP, (Fig. 23.) and the 


Semi-ordinate PM being given, the Parameter A G is 
thus found : Make AI=PM; and from A, thro' M, 
draw the right Line A L. In I erect a Perpendicular LI: 
Then, ſince AP: PM:: AN: LI; LIS y': x. Pro- 
duce PM to O, till PO=LI=y*:x and from B, 
thro' O, draw a right Line BG. In A erect a Perpen- 
dicular G A = ay* : (ay - *): This will be the Para- 
meter A G. . 

4. The Axis A B, and the Parameter A G being given, 
we can aſſign every Abſciſs, as B P, its Semi-ordinate 
PN ; by drawing the Line GB to the Parameter A G, 


which is endicular to the Axis A B: Then, erecting 
Geular PN, make PL PH. Laſtly, on AL 


a Pe 
ſcribe 4 Semi- circle. 


To find the Foci, conjugate Axis, Ratio of the Orai- 

nates, &c. of an ELL1es1s. | 

1*. From B to L, (Fig. 22.) ſet off half the Parameter; 

then will CLI a- b. In the Centre C erect a Per- 
pendicular C K, meeting the Semi- circle deſcribed on AL. 
Thus will CK = (I a* — 4 ab) Therefore, making 
CF=CK; F will be the Focus. The latter Equation 
furniſhes us this Theorem. 

If the Axis A B, be cut in the Focus F, the Rectangle 

under the Segments of the Axis AF, FB will be ſub- 
uadruple of the Rectangle under the Parameter and the 
Th See Focus. | 

2%. The Parameter, and Axis A B given, the Conjugate 
Axis is eafily found; as being a mean proportional, be- 
tween the Axis and Parameter. Conſequently, the Parameter 
is a third proportional to the. greater and lefler Axis. 
Add, that the 1e of half the Conjugate Axis, is equal 
to the Rectangle, under the Diſtance of the Focus from 
the Vertex, and its Complement to the Axis. 

30. In an Elligſis, the Squares of the Semi- ordinates PM, 
and p m, &c. are to each other as the Rectangles under 
the Segments of the Axis. Hence DC*: PM. = CB: 
AP PB. Conſequently DC* : CB =PM* : AP 
PB. That is, the Square of the leſs Axis is to the Square 
of the greater; as the Square of the Semi-ordinate, to the 
AT under the Segments of the Axis. 

4*. The right Line FD, (Fig. 24.) drawn from the Focus 
F, to the Extremity of the Conjugate Semi-Axis; is equal 
to half the tranſverſe Axis A C. 

Hence, the Conjugate Axes being given, the Foci are 
eaſily determined. For, biſſecting the greater Axis AB in 
C; from C erect a Perpendicular CT), equal to the Con- 
jugate Semi-Axis. Then, from D, with the Interval CA, 
the Foci F and f are determined. 

To deſcribe an ELL1ys1s. 

5. The Sum of two right T.ines FM, and fm drawn 
from each Focus of an Elligſis, F and f to the ſame 
Point of the Periphery M, being equal to the greater 
Axis AB: The Conjugate Axes of an E/lip/is being 
given, the Hllipſis is eaſily deſcribed. * For, determining the 
Foci F and f, as already direfted ; and fixing two Nails 
therein, and about theſe Nails tying a Thread F Mf, 


__ to the Length of the greater Axis AB: The 


read being ſtretch'd, and a Style, or Pin, applied at 
its Extent, the Duct or Sweep of the Style or Thread 
about the Nails will deſcribe an Zlipſis. 

60. The Rectangle under the Segments of the Conjugate 
Axis, is to the Square of its Semi-ordinate, as the 8 uare 
of the 2 Axis, to the Square of the greater * 
Hence, the rdinates to the Conjugate Axis, have the 
ſame Relation, as there is between the Co-ordinates to the 
greater Axis. Conſequently, the Parameter of the Conju- 
gate Axis, is a third proportional to the Conjugate Axis, 
and the preater Axis. 


To determine the Subtangent P T, (Fig. 25.) and Sub- 

normal PR in an ELL1ess. 

7*. As the firſt Axis, is to the Parameter; ſo is the 
Diſtance of the Semi-ordinate from the Centre, to the Sub- 
normal. See SUBNORMAL. 

8*. The Rectangle under the Segments of the Axis, is 
equal to the Rectangle, under the Diſtance of the Semi- 
ordinate. from the Centre, into the Subtangent. See Sus- 
TANGENT. | | 
99. As the Diſtance of the Semi-ordinate from the Centre, 
is to half of the Axis; fo is the Abſciſs to the Portion 
of the 8 intercepted between the Vertex of the 
Ellipſis and the Tangent. 

109. The Rectangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the 
Abſciſs A P, is equal to the Rectangle under the Segments 
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of the Axis. Hence, the Square of +1 ; 4 
is equal to the Rectangle of C T, — Yoni ag, | 
11. The Rectangle under the Subtan x 0 
ſtance of the Ordinate from the ben, * and the D. 
Difference of this Diſtance, and the e ul t the 

verſe Semi-Axis: 3 ot the 
132. In an Ellipſis, the Square of the gem; . 
the Square of 0 Conjugate Sem! dieting i to 
Rectangle under the Segments of the Diam 3 U the 
Square of the Semi-diameter, Conſequent] 4 
of the Semi-ordinates to the Diameters, i * Relation 
to the Axes: And the Parameter of the Dia © lame 1 
third proportional to the Diameters. r 
Infinite ELLI SES, are thoſe defined by the Ba... 
ay® + bæ n (a -n) which ſome call Elliproj "tio 
be greater than 1, and n greater than 1. See BIT Is. f n 
In Reſpect of theſe Curves, the Ellipfis of the o rodu. 
is called the Apollonian Ellipſis. fit Kind 
Quadrature of the Euiiesrs, See Qua 


ELLIrsIs, in Grammar, and Rhetoric, a 3 
of ſpeaking, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſs? S ay 
in a Diſcourſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood. $e — _ 

This chiefly happens, when, being under the 7, >= 
of a violent Paſſion, a Man is not at Leiſure to cater 
Thing out at Length; the Tongue being too Tg 


keep Pace with the rapid Motions" of the Mi 
on Tele Occafions. we Daly bring forth pm he = 
Words and Expreſſions ; which expreſs the Vicﬀns. 
. — _ * conſi ſtent Diſcourſe, LY 
a. Boſſu conſiders the E//:Z/is, as a Way of din 
Sentences ; by ſuppreſſing the Ward which ſhould _—_— 
particular Application, and leaving the whole in a Kind > 
ingenious Am — 5K See SENTENCE, 

Thus, the Trojaus, in Virgil, being reduced by Turn 
to the laſt Extremity, and ready to be deſtroy, f 
ZEneas coming to aſſiſt them: Upon which the pl 
ſays, Spes addita ſuſcitat Tras. Which Expreſſion fig. 
fies either, in particular, that the Hope they conceive te. 
trieves and augments their Courage: Or in general, tha; 
the Hope of- Aſſiſtance at Hand naturally raiſes Courage, 
and gives new Strength. 

If the Poet had added a Word, and ſaid, Oi jy 
addita ſiſcitat Tras, the Paſlage had been expreſaly 
affected to the firſt Senſe; and it had ceaſed to be 1 
Sentence, and commenced the Application of a Sentence, 
The Suppreſſion of that Word makes a Sentence in Form, 
See SENTENCE. Wea 

This, that excellent Critick looks on as one of the 
Finefles of the Latin Tongue; wherein it had vaſtly the 
Ad vantage of the Modern Tongues. Traite du. Toene 
Epique. Page 466, Sc. | 

ELLIPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, ſomething that belong 
to an E/i/ſis. See ELLiess. 

Kejter firſt maintain'd, that the Orbits of the Planets 
axe not Circular, but Elliptical; which Hypotheſis was 
afterwards adhered to by M. Fouillanud. Mr. Flanſtead, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Monl. Caſſini, and others, of the later 
Aſtronomers, have confirm'd the ſame : 80 that this 
which was once by Way of Contempt call'd the Eris 
Hypotheſis, is now the prevailing Doctrine. See Oxztr. 

Dr. Jaac Newton demonſtrates, that if any Body revore 
round another in an Elliptic Orbit, its centrifugal Forcs, 
or Gravities, will be in a duplicate Ratio; or as the 5quars 
of its Diſtances from the Umbilicus, or Focus. See Cin: 
TRIPETAL. 

Serlio, Hartman, &c. demonſtrated that the beſt Form 
for Arches, or Vaults, is the Elliptical. See ARcn. | 

ELL1rTic Space, is the Arca, contain'd within the Cir 
cumference, or Curve of the Ellipſis. 

"Tis demonſtrated, 10. That the E//iptic Space is to à 
Circle deſcribed on the tranſverſe Axis; as the Conjuget? 
Diameter is to the tranſverſe Axis. 

2% That the Elliptic Space is a mean proportional be 
tween two Circles deſcribed on the tranſverſe and conjugir 
Axes. See CIRCLE. | | __ 
ELLITTIC Conoia, is the ſame with the Spheroid. der 
SPHEROID. h 

ELLIrrIc Specula, or Mirrors, See MIRROR. 1 

ELLIPTICAL Compaſſes, is an Inſtrument, made uſually 
in Braſs; for the drawing any Ellipſis, or Oval, at one * 
volution of an Index. See Cour Ass Es. | 

ELLIPTICAL Dial, is an Inftrument, uſually of ＋ 1 
with a Joint to fold together, and the Gnomen © 
flat; for the Sake of the Pocket. 100 

By it are found the Meridian, Hour of the Day, Ning 
and Setting of the Sun, Cc. See DIA. e 

ELLIPTOIDES, an Infinite Elligſis, i. e. an gu 
defined by the Equation ay® + n= bm (a — *) , 

mM > 1 and 2 > 1. vic 

Of this there are ſeveral Kinds or Degrees: As the ork at 
Elliptoid, wherein ay = bx* (a *). A Biquadroi, 


ELO f #95] 


rial Elliptoid, or that of the third Order, wherein 
e the reel 

2) ther Ordinate be called v, and t 1 
0 iſe >: there will be av® +" =b2® (a — 4) n. 


dent „ En; ay + = ben (a—x)" : ba” 
— 5 4 % yo fo: yoo nan =o)"; 2 
14 — 


1). | is defined by Tully, the chuſing and 
BLOC Words and Sentences to the Things or Sent 
adapt! reſs d. To the Elocution properly belongs the 
we the Choice of Words. [I Ru e 
˖ of 
The Mays figurative Dictions, in the Periods, and the 
of se FicuRE, PERIOD, and STYLE. | 
. OGE, a Praiſe, or Panegyric, beſtow'd on any Perſon, 
LEY! in Conſideration of its Merit. See PAnzcyric. 
or Things f, rincipally uſed by the French ; and from 
Pn borrow'd by the Engliſo. It is form'd of the Greek, 
10. Commendation, Sc. 2 , : 
That fine Diſcourſe of Hocrates, entitled myyyuers, is 
titorical Elage, of the City of Arhens. Fa. Labbe, 
1 s compoſed an hiſtorical Ege of the City of Hourges; 
Aeneftrier, of the City of Lions; and M. Martignac, 
1 * 2 and Archbiſhops of Paris, for about a 
_ Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Turis, makes the Eloges of ſuch Members as die; and 
gelners them in public at the next Meeting of the Com- 
| Orations are only Hloges of eminent Perſons 


Some Authors have wrote Z/oges on deſpicable, and even 
pernicious Things. See Encomium. 

ELONGATION, in Aſtronomy, the OE or Re- 

cedins of a Planet from the Sun, with Reſpect to an Eye 
— on our Earth. See PLANET. 
The greateſt Diſtance of the Planet, &c. from the Sun, 
; called the greateſt Elongation: Which varies on two 
Accounts, ig. in that both the Earth and the Planet revolve, 
not in Circles, but. in r 

The Elongation is chiefly conſidered in Venus and Mer- 
cury : The greateſt Elongation of Venus is 45 Degrees, 
and that of Mercury zo Degrees: That is, the former 
never recedes from the Sun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, 
above 45* ; nor the latter above 30% Whence it is that 
Mercury is ſo rarely ſeen; as being uſually loſt in the Light 
of the dun. See MERCURY and VENus. 

ELONGATION, is alſo uſed, by ſome Authors, for the 
Difference in Motion, between the ſwifteſt and the ſloweſt 
of two. Planets; or the Quantity of Space, whereby the 
one has overgone the other : Called alſo Superation. 

The ſwifteft Motion of the Moon, with Regard to the 
Sun, is called the Elongation of the Moon from the Sun. 
dee Moon and Sun. | 

We alſo ſay Diurnal Elongation, Horary Elongation, &c. 

Angle of ELone6ATION, or Angle at the Earth, is the 
Difference between the Sun's true Place, and the Geocen- 
tric Place of a Planet. Such is the Angle ET R (Zab. 
Aſtronom. Fig. 40.) between the Place of the Sun E, and 
that of the Planet R. 

ELoxGATION, in Chirurgery, is an imperfect Luxation; 
when the 2 of any Ton is ſo extended, or re- 
laxed, as to lengthen the Limb, but yet not to let the 
Bone 8 quite out of its Place. See Lux ATION. 

ELOPEMENT, in Law, is when a married Woman, 
of her own Accord, departs from her Husband, and dwells 
vith an Adulterer ; for which, without voluntary Recon- 
element to the Husband, ſhe ſhall loſe her Dowry ; nor 
ſhall the Husband, in ſuch Caſe, be compelled to allow 
her any Alimony. See ALtMonY. 


* Virum Mulier fugiens, & adultera facta, 
o te ſua careat, niſi ſponſo ſponte retracta. 


* Word is derived from the Saxon, Leleopan, 7. e. 

tart from one Place to dwell in another. 
ELOQUENCE, the Art of ſpeaking, or Writing well ; 

hing and perſwading. See RRETORIC and 


te Kuma E among the Greeks, the other amon 
N „ eir a * 18 
ferent ; the ir Manner, however, was exceedingly di 


being cloſe, {trong, nervous, conciſe, ſevere, 
forid ou cou'd not be ſpared : The latter © a. 
ky and rich, ſo that a Word could not be added. 
A. _ red to Cicero, that his Eloguence was Aſiatic, 
Thouph, redundant, or ſtuffed with needleſs Words and 
e, See STYLE, 
N was call'd a Torrent of Eloquence, a T hun- 
f Eloquence. Pedants don't diſtinguiſh Eloquence 


m the heapin up of Fi a 
ad the Rouf anc P 0 ff 4 ures, the Uſe of big Words, 


— — 


True Eloguence depends principally on the Vivacit 
the Imagination. In Strifneſs, 5 "Ah that bay Ag 
Grace and Ornament, but Life and Motion, to Diſcourſe, 
Its Mien is that of an Amazon, not that of a Coguerte. 

The Authors of the Art of Thinking remark, that the 
Rules of Eloquence are obſerved in the Converſations of 
People naturally Eloquent, tho' they never think of them, 
while they practiſe them. They practiſe thoſe Rules be- 
cauſe they are Eloguent ; they don't uſe them to be 
Eloquent. | 

e Eloquence of the Chair, and Pulpit, is much more 

difficult than that of the Bar. Sir George Mackenzie has 
a Treatiſe of the Eloquence of the Bar. Idea Eloquentie 


forenſis, &c. 


ELUDING, the Act of evading, or rendering a Thing 
vain, and of no Effect; a dextrous getting clear, or eſcaping 
out of an Affair, a Difficulty, an Embarras. 1 

The Defign of Chicanery is to elude the Force of the 
Laws: This Doctor has not reſolved the Difficulty, but 
Eluaed it. To Hude a Propoſition, Ec. 9 

Alexander, ſays the Hiſtorian, in cutting the Gordian 
Knot, either E/u4e4 the Oracle, or fulfill'd it: De ne- 
quicquam luctatus cum larentibus Nodis, nihil, inquit, 
intereſt, quomoao ſolvatur ; Gladioque ruptis omnibus loris, 
Oraculi ſortem vel eluſit vel implevit. Q. Curt. 13. 

ELYSIUM, or ELYSEAN, or ELISIAN Fells, in 
the antient Theo By, or rather Mythology ; a Place in the 
Inferi, i. e. in the lower World, or as we ſometimes render 
it, in Hell ; furniſh'd with Fields, Meads, agreeable Woods 
Groves, Shades, Rivers, &c. whither the Souls of good 
People went after this Life. | 

Orpheus, Hercules, and ZEneas, are held to have de- 
ſcended into them, in their Life-time, and return'd again. 
Virgil, Lib. VI. v. 638, Ec. And Tibullus, Lib. I. Eleg. z. 
give us fine Deſcriptions of the Elyſean Fields. 

Virgil, oppoſes Elyſium to Tartara ; which was the 
Place where the Wicked underwent their Puniſhment, 


Heic Locus eſt, 8 ubi ſe via findit in ambas: 
Dextera, que Ditis magni ſub menia tendit: 
Hac Iter Elyſium nobis : at lava Malorum 
Exercet Peanas, & ad Impia tartara mittit. 


Some Authors take the Fable to have been borrowed 
from the Phænicians; as imagining the Name Eiyſium 
form'd from the Phenician Jyy alar, or Py alats, or 
oy alas, to rejoyce, or be in Joy; the Letier 4 being 
only changed into e, as we find done in many other 
Names; as in Enakim, for Anakim, &c. On which Footing 
9 ian Fields ſhould fignifie the ſame Thing as a Place 
0 


leaſure, or: 


Zocos lætos & Amana vi recta 

Forrunarorum Nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. Virg. ey 

Others, derive the Word from the Greek, avs, ſolvo, I 
deliver, I ſet Jooſe, diſengage ; by Reaſon here Men's 
Souls are freed, or diſencumber'd from the Fetters of the 
Body. Heroaldus and Hornius, Hiſt. Philoſoph. L. III. C. 2. 
take the Place to have deri ved its Name from Elisa, one of 
the firſt who came into Greece after the Deluge, and the 
Author and Father of the A olians. Ol. Ruzbecks con- 
tends, that it was in Sweden the Elyſian Fields were 
placed. See AchERON. . 

On the Subject of the Elyſian Fields, ſee the Treatiſe 
of J. Windet, de Vit functorum Stati. 


ELYTHROIDES, in Anatomy, one of the proper Coats, 
or Tunicks of the Teſticles. See TESTICLE. 

The Hythroides is the ſecond proper Coat of the Teſtes: 
It reſembles a Sheath, or Vagina, whence ſome have alſo 
call'd it Vaginalis. 

It is form'd of a Dilatation, of the Production of the 
Peritondum ; Its inner Surface is ſmooth and equable; 
and the outer rough and unequal ; which makes it ad- 
here the more ſtrongly to the firll of the proper Coats, 
called Erithroi des. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, huber, Vagina, a 
Sheath, and de-, Form. 


EMANATION, the A& of flowing, or proceeding, from 
ſome Source, or Origin. 5 RL 

As, the Emanation of Light from the Sun; of Effluvia 
from odorous, Cc. Bodies; of Wiſdom, from God, &c. 

The Word is alſo uſed for the Thing that proceeds, 
as well as the Act of Proceeding : As, the Power given 2 
Judge, is an Emanation from the Regal Power: The rea- 
ſonable Soul is an Emanation from the Divinity: The 
Holy Spirit is an Emanation from the Father and the 

S2 , 


Son, Sc. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin e, out, and manare, 
to flow, | 
Among 


EMA 
Emanation is alſo uſed for the 


in Order to the Pro- 
ſome natural Connection, 


Among the School-men, Z 
Production of ſome leſſer Thing, 
duction of a greater, by Virtue of 


or Dependance between them. ods FE. 
For, as when ſeveral Moveables are joyn'd together, the 


fame Power that moves the firſt moves all the reit (as 
in pulling up the Trunk, you pull g the Roots, Branches, 
Ec. or in drawing one Link of a Chain, e bring for. 
ward all the reſt). The ſame is to be underſtood in all 
conjunct, natural Effects; vis. that the ſame Power 
whereby the firſt is produced, does alſo produce all the 
reſt, naturally connected to it: In that by Means of the 
Connection, the Action of the Agent is convey'd from one 
to the other; ſo that the firſt determines the Agent to 
the Production of all the reſt. ; 

In this Senſe, they ſay an Emanation of Properties from 
the Eſſence, wherewith they have a natural Connection. 
And hence that is call'd an Emanative Cauſe, (in Con- 
tradiſtinction to an Efficient Cauſe) which produces an 
Effect by its mere Preſence, without the Intervention of any 
Action; as a Roſe doth a Smell, Cc. Others, and with 
good Reaſon, deny that there is any ſuch Thing as an 
Emanative Cauſe, to produce an Effect without any Action. 


See CAvsE. 
EMANCHE, in Heraldry. See Mancns. 5 
EMANCIPATION, in the Roman Law, the Act of 

ſetting a Son free from the Power, and Subjection to his 

Father. See FREEDOM, ENFRANCHISING, Cc. 

The Effect of Emancipation was, that the Goods, and 
moveable Effects, which the Son ſhould thenceforth ac- 
quire, ſhould be his ſole Property, and not the Property 
of his Father; as they were before Emancipation. Beſide 
that, Emancipation put the Son in a Capacity of ma- 
naging his own Affairs, and of marrying without his 
Father's Conſent, tho a Minor, or Pupil, and leſs than 
25 Years of Age. See Puri, c. 

There were two Kinds of Emancipation : The one 
tacit, which was by the Son's being promoted to ſome 
Dignity, or by his becoming of Age, or by Marriage : In 
all which Caſes, the Son became his own Maſter of Courſe. 

The other expreſs, where the Father declared before the 
Judge, that he emancipate his Son. This was not per- 
form'd without ſome Formality : The Father was firſt to 
fell his Son imaginarily, to another Man, whom the Law- 
you call Pater Fiduciarius, Father in Truſt ; of whom 
eing bought back again by the natural Father, he manu- 
mitted, or ſet him free by a Declaration before the Judge. 
See MANUM18SION, 

That imaginary Sale was call'd Mancipatio; and the 
Manumiſſion, con 1 * thereon, Emancipatio. 

Emancipation ſtill obtains in France, chiefly, with Re- 
gard to Minors, or Pupils, who are hereby ſet at Liberty 
to manage their Effects, without the Advice, or Direction, 
of their Fathers or Tutors. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that the Emancipation only extends to the ſelling of Move- 
ables, and letting of Leaſes, Sc. of Immoveables; not to 
the Selling or Mortgaging of Immoveables: Which are 
only done with the Conſent of a Curator, ordinarily ap- 
pointed a Perſon when emancipated. | 

Formerly, Emancipation was perform'd in the ordinary 
Courts of Juſtice, when defired by the Child ; but if he 
were a Minor, the King's Letter was required. Tho' there 
were other Ways of Emancipation, as Marriage ; the Age 
of 20 Years: And in ſome Provinces, the Death of the 
Mother, by Reaſon the Children were there under the 
Power of the Father and Mother conjointly, ſo that the 
Death of either of them emancipated the Child. 

Emancipation by Marriage, in France, gives a Power 
of marrying again, without the Father's Conſent, tho? under 
Age: But among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a Widow, 
under 25 Years of Age, tho' emancipated by her former 
Marriage, return'd into the Power of her Father, and might 
not marry a ſecond Time without his Conſent, | 

Du Cange obſerves, that the Word Emancipation was 
alſo uſed in the Monaſteries, in ſpeaking of Monks, pro- 
moted to any Dignity, or removed from under the Power 
of their 7 abs : As alſo in ſpeaking of Monaſteries, 


Chappels, c. themſelves, wh 
from the Juriſdiction of 22, ep a end. 0 


The Word is form'd of the Latin, 
Fium, a Slave. f 
EMASCULATION, the taking from a Male thoſe 
Parts which make the — | es 
Fate wh the Character of the Sex. See Cas- 
1 ADE #2 £ " Diſc, in Heraldry, the Metal and Co- 
_ El a ield, or Scutcheon, See MgTAL and 
EMBALMING, the Opening a dead Body, taki 
. . bl t 
2 Inteſtines, and filling their Place with o . and 
icauve Drugs, and Spices, to prevent its putrifying. 


EX, of, and Manci- 


Fg ohn King of France . 
od 


at St, Dennis. 8 
among the Eagle 


The Pernvians had likewiſe a Method of 
the Bodies of their Vicas, or Kings, Emba} , Peſerig 
laſſo de la Vega, takes their main Secret to h Cd. 
the burying of the Corps in the Snow, to ry 2 been 
—_—_— a plying 0 certain Bitumen, mention? Th 

coſta, whic ept them as entire, as if 
Gill ative K f | they had ben 

Dr. Grew, in his Muſeum Regalis Societatis i; 1 
nion, that the Hgyptians boil'd their Bodies 5 Opi. 
Caldron, with a certain Kind of liquid Balm: 1 la 
ſon is, that in the Mummies preſerved in the Ge 
of the Royal Society, the Balm has penetrated no n 
the fleſhy and ſoft Parts, but even the very _ 1 

3 3 | 
that they are all as black as if they had been burn: 9 
Mummy. hes 

EMBARCADERE, in Commerce, 
much uſed along the Coaſts of America, 
on the Side of the South Sea. 

The Word ſignifies a Place that ſerves ſome other cong. 
derable City further within Land, for a Port, or pl; 9 
Shipping, 7. e. of embarking and aiſembarking Comm; 
ties. Thus Colao, e. gr. is the Emnbarcadere of Lim h 
Capital of Peru: And Arica the Embarcadere of Prof 
There are Zmbarcaderes 40, 50, and even 60 Leagues df 
the City which they ſerve in that Capacity, 

EMBARGO, a Reſtraint, or Prohibition, impoſed þ 
a Soveraign, on Merchant Veſſels; to prevent their * 
out of Port; ſometimes their coming in; and — 
both, for a limited Time. Embargo's are uſual in Tine 
of War; in Apprehenſions of rot at Sc. 

One great Occafion of Embargo's is, that the Gorm- 
ment may make Uſe of the Merchant Veſſels, with thei 
Equipage, &c. in Armaments, Expeditions, "Tranſporting 
of Soldiers, Sc. Embargo's are of the worlt Conſequence 
to Commerce imaginable. 

EMBARRAS, a French Term, tho' now naturalized, 
It fignifies a Difficulty, or Obſtacle, which perplexes « 
confounds a Perſon, Oc. | 

The Embarras was very great in the Road, by Re 
ſon of the Army which defiled therein. A Man livs, 
more in two Days of Leiſure, and feels more of Lik 
therein, than in two Years of Hurry and Embarras. Chen. 
4e M. It diicovers a Decay of the Paſſion, when the 
Lovers are under an Embarras to find themſelves alone, 
La. Bruyere. | 

The Majeſty, the Dignity of Kings, is Embarraſſing, 
Embaraſſant ; by Reaion it obliges them to have a cr- 
tain Air, and certain Manners ſuitable to their Rank; 
which are ſcarce had without a continual Attention, which 
mult needs fatigue, and Embaraſje a Man. 

The Majeity of Louis XIV. is ſaid not to have ba 
any wile Eabarraſ//ing : lt was natural to him. 

EMBASSADOR, a public Miniſter, ſent from one do- 
veraign Prince, as a Repreſentative of his Perſon, to 
another. Sce MINISTER. : 

In Latin, we uſually call him Tegatns, or Orator ; tho 
'tis certain, the Word Embaſſador, with us, has a much 
more extenſi ve Signification, than that of Legarus among 
the Romans: And, excepting that they are both unde 
the Protection of the Law of Nations, there is {carce a} 
Thing in common between them. See LEOATus. 

Embaſſadors are either Ordinary or Evtraordinah, 

An Embaſſavor in Ordinary, is he who reſides atedly 
in the Court of another Prince, to maintain 4 murual 
good Underſtanding, look to the Intereſts of his P16 
and tranſact ſuch Affairs as may occur. 

Embaſſadors in Ordinary, are but of modern Invent”: 
"Tis not above 200 Years ago fince they were firſt hear 
of: Till then, all Exzbaſſadors were Extraorainary, ® 
retired aſſoon as they had diſpatched the Affair tle) 
were ſent upon. See OR DIN ARX. 2 


An Embaſſoaor Extraordinary, is he who is ſent 10 
a Prince's Court on ſome particular, and emergent (cca 
ſion; as to conclude a Peace, or Marriage; 
Complement, or the like. Indeed, there is no ee 
Difference between Ordinary and Extraoramary; , 
Errand is all: And they equally enjoy all the Privileg: 
and Prerogati ves which the Laws of Nations decrees. 

Ac Athens, the ag > - ook; from foreign Princes 

ri 


States, mounted the bune, or Pulpit, of the 


a Spaniſh Tom 
Particularly tho. 


and 


blic 


oben d their Commiſion, and acquainted 
, aud * Bufineſs and Errand : At Rome, 
the People F troduced to the Senate, and deliver'd their 
| hey 9 * them : Among us, they make their Addreſs 
. and ſolely to the King. 8 | 
immediately d Sparta, ſays M. Tourreil, when in all their 
Arbens, © never ſo much delighted, as to ſee, and hear 
Glory 2 Embaſſadors in their Aſſemblies, ſuing ſor 
4 Node or Alliance of the one or the other State, It 
the Pro Thaw the nobleſt Homage that could be paid 
ſeem'd he” that State, which received the moſt Embaſſies, 
51,4 to have the Advantage over the other. 
was Ju Name of Embaſſador, Cicero obſerves, is facred 
The Non modo inter Sociorum ura, ed 


Mr. Sommer thinks they Wete Faſts, inſtituted to beg 
God's Bleſſin on the Fruita of the Earth. 25 2 beg | 
Theſe Ember-Weeks are now chiefly taken Notice of 
on Account of the Ordination of Prieſts and Deacons ; 
becauſe the Canon now — the Sundays, next ſuc- 
ceeding the Ember Weeks, tor the ſolemn Times of Ordi- 
nation. Though the Biſhops, if they pleaſe, may ordain 
on any Fumday, or Holiday, See OxDINAT1ON. 

EMBLEM, a Kind of painted Enigma; which, repre- 
mes 2 obvious Hiſtory, with RefleRions underneath; 
inſtructs us in ſome Moral Truth, or other Matter of 
Knowledge. | 

Such is that very ſignificant Image of Scevola, holding 
his Hand in the Fire: With the Words, ere & pat 


inter Hoſtium Tela incolume verſatur. In Verr. fortia Romanum eſt. To do and ſuffer couragiouſly 1s 


m David, we read, made War againſt the Ammo- 
Ora. * —_ the Injury done his Embaſſadors. Kings 
0.29. Alexander put the Inhabitants of Tyre to 
Sword, for having inſulted his Embaſſadors ; and the 
2 h of Rome, for affronting the Embaſſadors of Val- 
— dere deliver d up into their Hands, to be puniſhed 
4 7 zdors of Kings ſhould never attend at any 
able Aſſemblies, Marriages, Interments, or other Solem- 


bim. Sraliger in V erb. Embaſſndor. ; . 
The Word is derived from the corrupt Latin Ambaſcia- 
ſorm'd of Ambattus, an old Word borrow'd from the 
Cauliſb, ſignifying Servant, Client, Domeſtic, or Officer : 
duch is the Origin given by Borel, Menage, and Chifler, 
after $a/maſius and Spelman. But the Jeſuites of Antwerp 
reject this pinion, in the Acta Sanct. Mart. Tom. II. pag. 
1:8, by Reaſon the Gauliſh Ambact had been diſcontinued 
long enough e're the Latin Ambaſcia was ever thought of : 
Which, however, is not ſtrictly true; the Word a, jt 
ccuring in the Salic Law, Tit. 19. and being form'd of 
Anballia, by pronouncing the 7 as in actio; and Am- 
baftia came from Ambattus. 

Tindenbrock derives the Word from the German, Am- 
hacht, Work; as fignifying a Perſon hired, to perform a 
Work, or Legation : And Chorier, meeting with the ſame 
Word in the Laws of the Zourguignons, gives into the 
Sentiment of Lindenbrock. Alb. Achariſius in his Italian 
Dictionary derives it from the Latin Ambulare, to walk, 
or travel, 

And, laſtly, the Jeſuites of Anteverp, in the Place laſt 
cited, obſerving that the Word Ambaſcia occurs in the 
Laus of the Bourguignons, derive thence the Words Am- 
baſkcatores, and Ambaſciatores, as ſignifying Envoys, or 
Agents, from one Prince, or State, to another. Their Sen- 
timent then is, that among the Barbarians, who over- 
ſpread Europe, Ambaſcia ſigniſied the Diſcourſe of a 
erſon who — or humbles himſelf; being form'd from 
the ſame Root with i viz. of an, or am, and bas, 
EMBASSY, Legatio, a Miſſion from one Soveraign Prince, 
or State, to another, of ſome able experienced Perſon, to 
negotiate ſome Affair, in Quality of Embafſador. 

Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the antient French Kings, 
their 3 conſiſted of a Body, or Number of Per- 
ſons, joyn d together in Commiſſion, and who compoſed 
a Kind of Council : Something like which is ſtill retain'd 
at Treaties of Peace. Thus the Embaſſy of Nimeguen, 
for the Peace, conſiſted of three Pleni potentiaries; that of 
Utrecht of two, Oc. See EmBAssADoOR, 

We likewiſe read of Embaſſaareſſes: Madam the Mare- 
chale 4e Guebriant, Wicquefort obſerves, was the firſt, and 

baps the only Woman, ſent by any Court in Europe, 
in Quality of Embaſſadreſ. Matth. L. IV. Vie. 4 Henry 
IV. tells us, that the King of Perſia ſent a Lady of his 
Court on an Embaſſy to the Grand Signior, during the 
Troubles of the Empire. | 


MAIL EMBATTELED, a Term in 
Heraldry, when the Out-line of 

1 any Ordinary is of this Figure; 
which repreſents the Battlements of a Wall, or Caſtle. 

EMBER- or EMBRE-VWeeks, are thoſe wherein the 
Enber.- or Embring-Days fall. 

In the Laws of King Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, they 
* called Ymbren, that is, Circular Days, from whence 
het are corrupted into Enber-Days: By the Canoniſts 
6 are called, Quatuor Anni Tempora, the four Cardinal 

Thes on which” the Circle of the Year turns. 

MN 175 are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, after 
2 4 K Be Sunday, after Whitſunday, after Holy- 
Deco ron, in September, and after St. Lucies Day in 
_ Which four Times anſwer well enough to 
ad 8 of the Year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 


1 | 

e Emblem is ſomewhat plainer, and more obviou 

than the ZEnigma. See ö IP 
Gale defines it an ingenious Picture, . repreſenting one 

Thing to the Eye, and another to the Underſtanding. 
The Emblems of Alciatus have been in as much Re- 


putation among the more learned, as thoſe of Quarles 
among the Vulgar, 

The Word is pure Greek, lun, form'd of the Verb, 
de, 70 caſt in, to inſert. Suetonius relates, that 
Tiberius made the Word be eraſed out of a Decree of 
the Roman Senate, becauſe borrow'd from another Lan- 
guage. 

The Greeks gave the ſame Name iufriuam, ro inlaid, 
or Moſaic Works, and even to all Kinds of Ornaments o 
Vaſes, Moveables, Garments, &c. And the Zatins uſed 
Emblema, in the ſame Senſe; Accordingly, Cicero re- 
Poon Verres with the Statues, and fine wrought Works 

e had plunder'd from the Sicilians, calls the Ornaments 
fix'd thereto (and which on Occafion might be ſeparated 
from them) Emblemata. Add, that the Latin Authors fre- 
quently compare the Figures and Ornaments of Diſcourſe 
to theſe Emblemata : Thus, an antient Latin Poet, praiſing 
an Orator, ſays, that all his Words were ranged Fike the 
Pieces in Moat. 

Home lepiad niger compoſte, ut teſſerulæ omnes, 

ndo pavimento, atque Emblemate Vermiculato. 


We don't uſe our Engliſb Word Emblem in this Senſe; 
tho' the antient Juris conſulti, always retain the Latin 
33 to expreſs ſuch Ornaments, by Reaſon the 
Greek EuBanua, literally denotes any Thing applied, or 
added to a Body by Way of Enrichment: n 

With us, Emblem ordinarily fignifies no more than a 
Painting, Baſſo Relievo, or other Repreſentation, intended 


to hold forth ſome Moral, Political, or Academical In- 


ſtruction, 

That which diſtinguiſhes an Emblem from a Deviſe, is, 
that the Words of an Emblem have a full compleat Senſe 
of themſelves ; nay, all the Senſe and Signification which 
they have with the Figure. 

But there is a yet further Difference between Emblem 
and Deviſe : For a Deviſe is a Symbol affected, or de- 
termined to ſome Perſon, or that expreſſes ſomething 
which concerns him particularly ; whereas an Emblem is 
a Symbol that regards all the Word alike, Theſe Diffe- 
rences will be apparent, from comparing the Emblem juſt 
quoted, . with the Deviſe of a Candle lighted ; and the 
Words, juvando conſumor, I waſte my ſelf in doing good, 
See DEvIsx. 

EMBLEMENTS, a Term ſtrictly fignifying the Profits 
of Lands ſown; tho' ſometimes uſed more largely for 
any Profits arifing, and growing naturally from the Ground; 
as Graſs, Fruit, &c. 

If a Tenant, for Life, ſow the Land, and die; his Exe- 


cutor ſhall have the Emblements, and not he in Reyerfion, 


But if the Tenant, for Years, ſow the Land, and before 

Severance the Term expires, there the Leflor, or he in 

323 ſhall have the Emblements, and not he the 
ee, , 

EMBOLISM, in Chronology, Intercalation. As the 
Greeks made uſe of the Lunar Year, which is only 354 
Days; in Order to bring it to the Solar, which is 365 
Days; they had every two or three Years an Einboliſin, 
i.e. they added a thirteenth Lunar Month every two or 
three Years ; which additional Month they called Enboli . 
meus, becauſe inſerted or intercalated. See YEAR, 

The Word Emboliſiz comes from the Greek, #uBoMowuds, 


form'd of «pBaraciy, 70 inſert, See EMBOLISMIC, 


EMBOLISMIC, Tatercalary. The Term is chiefly uſed 
for the additional Months, which the Chronologiſts inſert to 
form the Lunar Cycle of 19 Years. See INTERCALARY, 

For the 19 Solar Years, conſiſting of 6939 Days, and 
18 Hours; and the 19 Lunar Years, only making 6726 

M m * | Days a 


— — 
— — 


when only big 


EMB 


Days: It was found neceſſary, in order to tender the x9 
Lunar Years equal to the 19 Solar, which make the Lunar 
Cycle of 19 Years, to intercalate or inſert 75 Lunar Months, 
containing 209 Days; which, with the four Biflextile Days, 
happening in that Interval, make 213 Days, and the whole, 
6939 Days. See CYCLE. — Ky 
Means of theſe ſeven Emboliſmic, or additional 
Months, the whole 6939 Days and 18 Hours of the Solar 
Years, are employed in the Calendar. See MonTH. 

In the Courſe of 19 Years, there are 228 common 
Moons, and ſeven £:50/iſmic Moons, Their Diſtribution 
is thus: Every zd, 6th, gth, 11th, 14th, 19th, and 19th 
Year are Emboliſinic, and conſequently contain 384 Days 
a-piece. And this was the Method of computing Time 
among the Greets; when they, uſed the Enneadecaerertaes, 
or Cycle of 19 Years. But they did not keep regularly 
to it, as the Jews ſeem to have done, | 

The Emboliſmic Months, like other Lunar Months, are 
ſometimes 30 Days, and ſometimes only 29. See YEAR. 

The Emboliſmic Epacts, are thoſe between XIX and 
XXIX ; which are thus canes, by Reaſon with the Ad- 
dition of Epat XI, they exceed the Number XXX: 
Or rather, becauſe the Years, which have theſe Epacts, 
are Emboliſmic; having thirteen Moons a- piece, whereof the 
13th is the Emboliſmic. See EAcr. | 

EMBOLUS, the moveable Part of a Pump, or Syringe ; 
called alſo the Piſton, and popularly the Sucker. See 
PisroN : See alſo Puwe tg rg 

The Pipe, or Barrel of a Syringe, Sc. being cloſe ſhut ; 
the Embolus cannot be drawn up without a very confide- 
rable Force; which Force removed, the Embo/us returns 
again with Violence. This Phanomenon the Ariſtotelians 


attribute to Nature's Abhorrence of a Vacuum. See 


VAcuuM. 


But the modern Philoſophers finding that in an ex- 
hauſted Receiver, the Embolus is eaſily drawn up, tho' 
the Orifice be ſtop'd ; prove that 'tis the Preſſure of the 
Atmoſphere, on the external Parts of the Embolus, that 
makes the Difficulty of drawing it up. See AIR, ATMo- 
srHERR, SUCTION, Oc. 

EMBOSSING, or IMBOSSING, the Act of forming, 
or faſhioning Works in Relievo, whether they be caſt, or 
moulded, or cut with the Chiſſel, Sc. See RELIEvo, 
SrAruk, FounDERy, Cc. 

Emboſſing is one great Part of Sculpture; being that 
which has to do with Figures rais'd, or prominent from 
the Plane or Ground : he other Part, which makes 
Figures, Ec. that are indented, or cut in below the Ground, 
is call'd Engraving. See SCULPTURE and ENGRAVING. 


EMBRACEOR, he who, when a Matter is in Trial 


between Party and Party, comes to the Bar with one of 


the Parties, (having receiv'd ſome Reward ſo to do) and 
ſpeaks in the Caſe, or privately labours the Jury, or ſtands 
— to over-look, awe, or put them in Fear. 

The Penalty hereof is 20 Pound, and Impriſonment at 
the Juſtices Diſcretion. 

EM BRASURE, in Architecture, the Enlargement made 
of the Gap, or Aperture of a Door, or Window, on the 
inſide the Wall. See Doox. 

Its Uſe is to give the greater Play, for the opening of 
the Door, Wicket, Caſement, Cc. or to take in the 
more Light. 

The Embraſure coming ſloping inwards, makes the inner 
Angles obtuſe. When the Wall is very thick, they ſome- 
times makes Embraſures on the out-fide. 

EMBRASURES, in Fortification, are the Holes, or Aper- 
tures, thro' which the Canons are pointed ; whether in 
Caſemattes, in Batteries not cover'd with Gabions, or in 
the Parapets of Walls. | 

The Embraſures are generally about 12 Foot a-part, 
from fix to nine Foot wide without, and two or three within. 
Their Height from the Plat-form is uſually three Foot on 
the inſide, and a Foot and half on the outfide : That fo 
the Muzzle, on Occaſion, may be ſunk, and the Piece 
brought to ſhoot low. 

They are particularly called Cannonieres, when big enough 
to paſs the Mouth of a Canon through; and Meurtrieres, 
enough for Muſkets. 

When the Parapet is ſo low, that the Canon may ſhoot 
without Embraſures, it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe. 

EMBROCATION, in Pharmacy, is the applying of 
Remedies, as Oils, Spirits, Decoctions, and other Liquids, 
by ſprinkling, or even rubbing them on the Part affected ; 
called alſo [rrigation. 

Embrocations. are only a Kind of Lotions, See Loriox. 


Embrocations are now little uſed, except in Diſeaſes of 
the Head. If the Pain do not abate, make an Embroca- 
tion of Cows Milk, lukewarm, on the Head. Degori. 
Make an Embrocation on the Part with Unguent. Dialtheæ, 
or Oil of Lilly very hot. Dionis. 
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The Pumping uſed in Natural ; | 
| Hare ” _ Baths "3 Properly © 
The Word is form'd from the Greek a. 
madefucio, I ſprinkle, wet, macerate. Ou, brig 
EMBROIDERY, the Enriching of a Cv, ' 
by Working divers Figures thereon, with Needle b or | 
of Gold, or Silver. See BROc ADR. and Thread 
Ton «wy _ Silk, Flax, or the like, is not 1 
Embroidery; tho' antiently, and properly. t all 
all Kinds of figuring, or Kati, Ts the Word denoted 
The chief Uſe of Embroidery is in Church y 
Cloaths, Houfings, Guidons, Standards, &.. Thann 
tion of Embroidery is attributed to the Phrygian loves 
the Latins call Embroiderers Phrygiones, * 5 Whence 
The Word Embroideny is derived from the 
Froiderie, of broider, to Embroider ; which fun, * 
by Tranſpoſition from ZBordeur, by Reaſon the — 
Embroider d only the Edges of Stuffs ; whence 4 7 tly 
alſo call the Embroiderers Limbularii. DuC ange eng 
— = f antiently wrote mot ny for Em riders 
with Gold, or Sruſtus brudatus, and Broaatns . 
Broderie. P ald; Vhence 
There are divers Kinds of Embroidery : Amo the 
reſt, Embroidery on both Sides, that is, which 5 
on both Sides; only practicable on thin ſlight Stu -" 
Taffetas, Gawſe, Muſlins, Sc. Embroidery on the gs 
where the Figures are very high, and prominent, be 
„ on Wool, Cotton, Hair, Cc. tos Embroie* 
where the Figures are low, and without Jy 
between them. 


Stuff 


any Enrichment 


EMBRYO, in Medicine, Fezus ; the firſt Beginnt 
or Rudiments of the Body of an Animal, in its Moths 
Womb, before it have received all the Diſpoſitions of 
Parts, neceflary to become animated: Which is ſuppoſe 
to happen to a Man on the 42d Day; at which Fm 
the Embryo commences a perfect Fetus. See Foxrys, * 

The Moderns have made Abundance of fine Diſcoveries 
on the Formation and Growth of the Embryo. Sce Eo 
GENERATION, ConCEyTION, E9c. : 

The Word is derived from the Greek, luggver, which 
ſignifies the ſame Thing; form'd of the Prepofition « 
and Beve, ſcaturio, pullulo, I ſpring out: From the Man- 
ner of the firſt Growth of the Embryo, which reſembles 
that of the firſt Shoots of a Plant, as being a Kind of 
Zoophyte, and having only a Vegetative Life. See Zoo- 
PHYTE, 

Monſ. Dodars having an Embryo of 21 Days Age put 
in his Hands, made a nice Examen thereof ; to find the 
Order Nature obſerves in the Formation of the Parts, and 
the firſt Riſe of the Parts themſelves. 

The Placenta, he found more than half of the whole; 


- and thence concludes, that the nearer the Embryo is to 


the Moment of its Conception, the greater is the Placenta 
with Reſpect to the Secundines, and the Ferus. Which 
Circumſtance furniſhes a Reaſon why Miſcarriages are more 
dangerous than regular Deliveries 3 - notwithitanding the 
Ferns in the former Caſe is much leſs than in the latter. 
For tho' the Embryo have made a Way ſufficient for it 
ſelf, it may not for ſo great a Placenta as is to follow 
it. See ABorTION, PLAcenTA, &c. | 

The Embryo it ſelf was only ſeven Lines long, from the 
Top of the Head to the Bottom of the Spina dorſi, where 
it terminated. The Thighs were not yet unfolded : They 
only appeared like two little Warts at the Bottom of the 
Trunk: The Arms made juſt the ſame Appearance on 
the Shoulders. The Head was + of the Length of the 
whole ſeven Lines: On this were ſeen two fte black 
Points, which would one Day have been Eyes. The Mouth 
was very big; which M. Dodart takes for an Indication 
that the Fœtus was fed by the Mouth. There was no 
Eminence for the Noſe ; but two little, almoſt impercep- 
tible, Pits for the Noſtrils. 

The Painters uſually make the Head 3 of the Height 
of a well proportion'd Man; and 4 of that of a you's 
Child: In the Embryo before us, the Head was thrice the 
Height of the Head; whence it follows, that the younger 
the Embryo, the bigger the Head in Proportion to the 
Body. The Parts nearer the Head are alſo Digger in Pro- 
portion to the reſt ; and the Legs and Feet the ſmallelt. 

The Embryo was a little crooked forwards, and 25 
ſome Reſemblance to the Maggot of a Silk-Worm. r 
weighed leſs than ſeven Grains, which is an extraordinary 


Lightneſs for a Body ſeven Lines long. It was ſo * 
that no Part of it could be touch'd without mabing 


Change in its Form, 
Upon opening it, M. Dodart diſcover'd the Hear, — 
the right Auricle: All the other Parts in the T hord®, 


and lower Venter, were only fimple Lineaments, 4 


tours, and all Veſicular, excepting a Part on t 
Side, which may be ſuppoſed © be the Spleen. There * 
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\peafance of any Thing on the right Side for a Liver. 
no 177 7 2 Iſo uſed by Naturaliſts, to expreſs the 
Ene of a Plant; or rather the Germ, or firſt 
Grain, r ring out of the Seed: By Reaſon the whole 
gprout bes uppoſed to be contain d therein. Juſt as 
future b Cpiek is ſuppoſed contained in the Cicatricula, 
the ry if al Egg. See SEED, GRAINx, Prant, 

& 

ICLE, WC. 

Prowl z0 THL AST ES, from lug, Farus, and Ode, 

EMP 1 bruiſe or break ; an Inſtrument to cruſh the 
eue, n Embryo, or dead Child; ſo as to make it eaſier 
oof the Womb. See DELIVERY. 

* BRTO TOM, in Chirurgery, the Operation of cut- 

EM the Funiculus Umbilicalis, or Navel String, of a 
10 juſt born ; and tying it up. See Umsiricus. 


ti 
C The Word is form'd of the Greek, EBevor, and mw, 


T cut. . EE 
ULKIA, or EMBR YOLKIA, in Chirurgery, 
1 of extracting the Child out of the Mother's 
. the Greeks call Embryoikia, the Latins call 
Celarean Section. See CmSAREUS. 
his latter Name, M. Dionis obſerves, has taken Place, 
and prevail'd over the former; as being more eaſy of 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, EuBevoy, Child, and 


guar, to Ara w. ; : 
EMENDALS, an old Term ftill uſed in the Accounts 


of the inner Temple: Where, ſo much in Emendals at 
the Foot of an Account, fignifies ſo much in the Bank, 
or Stock of the Houſe, for Reparation of Loſſes, and 
other Occaſions. ; 

EMENDATIO Panis & Cereviſie, the Aſſize of Bread 
and Beer; or the Power of ſuperviſing and correcting the 
Weights and Meaſures belonging to them. See Ass Iz x. 


RALD, a pretious Stone, very green and tranſpa- 
— as to Hirdneſs, the next x \ the Ruby. \ bee 
paET IOS Srone. 8 

Pliny reckons up twelve Kinds of Emeralds; and de- 
nominates each from the Provinces, or Kingdoms, where 
he ſuppoſed them to be found; as Scyrhian, Battrian, 


tian, Perſian, &c. | 
* the _— Naturalifts, and Jewellers, only know of 
two Kinds, vis. Oriental and Peruvian. And if we 
may credit Tavernier, in his Treatiſe of Colour'd Stones 
found in the Indies, inſerted in the ſecond Volume of his 
Voyages, theſe two ſhould yet be reduced to one, vis. 
the Teruvian. 

In Effect, he maintains that there is not, nor ever was, 


any Mine of Emeralds in the Eaſt- Indies; and that all 


that are there found, were brought from Peru by the Way 
of the South Sea; which was a Method of Commerce 
carried on by the Peruviaus before the Diſcovery of 
America by the Spaniards. But as the Point of ſuch 
Commerce is not ſufficiently proved, we muſt keep to the 
antient Diviſion. 

The Oriental Emerald is harder, more brilliant, and 
F than the Peruvian; which has generally Clouds 
found in it, and ſparkles leſs. Beſide that, there are ſuch 
Quantities brought from Peru, by the Way of Carthagena, 
that they are much ſunk in Value and Reputation. They 
talk likewiſe of Emeralds found in Cyprus, and even in 
our own Ifland ; but they are very inconfiderable ; if, indeed, 
there be any true ones at all. 

Some Authors hold Emeralds to be taken out of Iron 
Mines: And Pomet aflures us, he had one to which the 
[ron Ore was ſtill ticking. To which, all we have to 

lay, is, that it could not 4 a Peruvian, by Reaſon there 
s n0 Iron Mine in the Country. 

The Emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more per- 

in the Mine like the Ruby; and to arrive at its 
Greenneſs by flow Degrees, as the Fruit comes to Maturity 

Degrees. Tis a common Opinion, that the Emerald 
grons in the Jaſper; and 'tis certain there are ſome 
alpers ſo perfectly green, that many have taken them for 

eralds. See JASPER, 

But the proper Matrix, or Marcaſite of this Stone is the 

ene, which is held among the coarſer pretious Stones; 
ing hard, tranſparent, half opake, and ulually intermix'd 
vich yellow green, white, blue, &c 

Th 3 5 7 7 5 5 
King Antients made Amulets of Emeralds againſt all 
2 of Sorcery ; and ſuppoſed them effectual againſt a 

wand different Diſeaſes, At preſent ; that we have 


rey Experience, or leſs Credulity, they are valued for 5 


ry Beaury, not their Virtue ; tho' there are ſtill ſome 
1 uppoſe, that when reduced into an impalpable Pow- 
be and mix d with Roſe Water, they may be of ſome 

ein Medicine, . 


repare it for the Enbryulcus, to draw 


om i As ̃ A AI. ů 
* * * 


We read in Authors of ſeveral Emeralds of incredible 
Magnitude : 1 de Toleda tells us, that — 
Sarazens took that Town, King Tarik had for his Share 
of the Plunder, a Table 365 Foot long, and all of a- piece, 
which he maintains to an Emerald. After this, the 
Reader will not wonder at that ſeen by Theo braſtus, in 
a Temple in Abe four Cubits long, and + ood broad; 
nor even at an isk of Emerald 40 Foot high. 

The Word is form'd from the French Hineraude, and 
that from the Latin Szaragdus, which fignifies the ſame 
Thing. Others derive it from the Italian Smeraldo, or 
the Arabic Zomorrad. | 
In the Dictionnaire de Commerce, we have a very cu- 
rious and accurate Eſtimate of the Values of the different 
Kinds of Peruvian Emeralds; which the Reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to find tranſcribed hither. - 


Rough EmtRALDs. 


Thoſe of the firſt, and coarſeſt, Sort, called Plaſmes, 
for grinding, are worth 2) Shillings Sterling the Marc, or 
8 Ounces. The Demi-Morillons, 8 Lib. Sterl. per Marc. 
Good Morillons, which are only little Pieces, but of fine 
Colour, from 13 L. to 15 Z. Marc. Emeralds larger 
than Morillons, and call'd of the third Colour, or Sort, 
are valued at from 50 L. to 60 L. the Marc. Eneralds, 
call'd of rhe ſecond Sort, which are in larger and finer 
Pieces than the preceding, are worth from 65 L. to 15 L. 
per Marc. Laſtly, thoſe of the firſt Colour, otherwiſe call'd 
Negres Cartes, are worth from 110 Lib. to 115 Lib. 


EukRATps ready cut, or poliſhed, and not cut, being of 
good Stone, and a fine Colour, are worth, 
| Lib. Sh. 
Thoſe weighing One CaraR, or 4 Grains © 10 
Thoſe of Two Carats - - - - - 1 
Thoſe of Three Carats - - - - - 2 
Thoſe of Four Carats s - - 3 10 
Thoſe of Five Carats — - - - - 4 
Thoſe of Six Carats — — - - — 5. 36 
Thoſe of Seven Carats - - - - - 15 0 
Thoſe of Eight Carats -- - - - 19 © 
Thoſe of Nine Carats - - - - -23 © 
Thoſe of Ten Caract - - - - 33 o 


EMERATD, or EMER AUD, in Heraldry, is uſed in 
Lieu of Vert, or Green, in Blazoning the Arms of Dukes, 
Earls, Cc. See BTLAZONING. | 

EMERGE. See ExkRSTLIoN and EMERGENT. 


EMERGENT Tear, in e is the Epocha, or | 


Date, whence we begin to account our Time. See Erocn A, 
Thus, our Emergent Year is ſometimes the Year of the 
Creation: That of the us, is from the Deluge, or the 
Exodus, &c. The Emergent Tear of the Greeks, was the 
Eſtabliſhment, or at leaſt the Reſtoration of the Olympic 
Games by Tphitus. The Romans accounted their Years 
from the Building of the City AB U. C. That is, AB 

URBE CONDITA. h 

.EMERSION, in Phyficks, the riſing of any Solid above 
the Surface of a Fluid ſpecifically lighter than it ſelf, into 
which it had been violently immerged or thruft. 

"Tis one of the known Laws of Hydroſtaticks, that a 
lighter Solid being forced down into a heavier Fluid, im- 
mediately endeavours to emerge ; and that with a Force, 
or Moment, equal to the Exceſs of Weight of a Quantity 
of the Fluid, above that of an equal Bulk of the Solid. 

Thus, if a Solid be immerged in a Fluid of double its 
ſpecific Gravity ; it will emerge again, till half its Bulk, 
or Body, be above the Surface of the Fluid. See FLvip, 

EMERS10N, in Aſtronomy, is when the Sun, Moon, or 
other Planet, begins to re- appear, after having been eclip- 
ſed, or hid by the Interpoſition of the Moon, Earth, or 
other Body. See Ecrirsx. f 

The Difference of Longitudes is found by obſerving the 
Immerſions and Emer/ions of the firſt of Jupiter's Satel- 
lites. See SATELLITES. | 

The Immerſions are obſerved from the Time of Zupiter's 
being in Conjunction with the Sun, to his Oppolition 
and the Emerſions, from the Oppoſition to the Conjunction. 
Which two Intervals are uſually fix Months a-piece ; and 
divide the Year betwcen them. 

But when Jupiter is in Conjunction with the Sun, and 
fifteen Days before and afterwards ; there is nothing to be 
obſerved : That Planet, with his Satellites, being then loſt 
in the Light of the Sun. See JuriTEs. ; 

EMERSION, is alſo uſed when a Star, before hid by the 
Sun, as being too near him, begins to re-appear, and to 
et out of his Rays. See Mzrcusr. 

Scruples, or Minutes of ExzRs TON, are an Arch of the 
Moon's Orbit, as TQ (Tab. 4 ronom. Fig. 46.) which the 
Moon's Centre paſſes over; from the Time ſhe begins to 
Emerge out of the Shadow of the Earth to the End of the 


Eclipſe. EMERY, 


— — 


— Se ae 


EME 


EMERY, a Sort of Metallic Stone, found in moſt, or 
all Mines of Metals; but «chiefly thoſe of Iron, Copper, 


and Gold. See STONE and Mins. 
We uſually diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Emery; the 


aniſu, Rea, and Common Emery. 

Ahe firſt is found in the Gold Mines of Peru, and 
other Provinces of the Spaniſh America : Tis judged a 
Kind of Marcaſſite of that rich Metal; being ſtreak d 
with little Veins, and Specks of Gold. Tis for this Rea- 
ſon the King of Spain prohibits it being exported : Which 
renders it exceeding rare among us; to the great Regret of 
the Seckers of the Philoſopher's Stone, who build great 
Ho in the Tranſmutation of this precious Mineral. 
The Red Emery is found in Copper Mines; the little we 
have of it comes from Sweden and Denmark. | 

The Common Emery is taken out of Iron Mines; and 
is almoſt the only Sort uſed among us. The Con- 
ſumption hereof is very confiderable among the Armorers, 
Cutlers, Lockſmiths, Glaziers, Lapidaries, Maſons, Qc. 
Some of whom uſe it to poliſh and burniſh Iron, and 
Steel Works ; others, to cut and ſcollop Glaſs, Marble, .and 
pretious Stones, 8 

This Emery is of a browniſh Colour, bordering a little 
on Red; exceedingly hard, and of Conſequence difficult to 
pulverize. The Eugliſb are the only —_— that have got 
the Art of making it into Powder; which they do chief 
by Means of certain Mills contrived for that Purpaz. An 
thus ſend it in Powder to their Neighbours. LIE 

Pounding it in Mortars were in vain it being ſo hard 
that it would pierce, or break the Mortar e&'re it would 
give Way. 6 

Of the Powder, the moſt ſubtle and impalpable is the 
beſt: As to the Stone, it ſhould be choſe of a high 
Colour, and as free of the Rock as poſlible. 

Emery fuſed with Lead, and Iron, hardens them. It 
increaſes and heightens the Weight and Colour of Gold. 
*Tis uſual to mix a little of it with the Gold from Ma- 
dagaſcar, which is naturally pale and ſoft. See Gor. 

Putty of Emzry, is a Kind of dirty Matter, found 
on the Lapidaries Wheels; containing Part of the Powder 
of Emery. 

The Word Emery appears to be derived from the Latin 
Smyris, and that from the Greek opvers, which ſignifi 
the ſame Thing; and which Monſ. Lemery derives from 
the Verb , I clean, ſcour. 


EMETIC, in Medicine, a Remedy that excites Vo- 
miting; or that evacuates by Vomiting. See VoMITING 
and EVACUANTS. 

Of theſe there are a great Variety; as IJpecacuanba, 


Carduus Benedictus, &c. 

The Uſe of Emeticks is indicated by a Foulneſs of the 
Mouth in a Morning, rifting, loathing, gnawing of the Sto- 
mach, gradual Loſs of Appetite, ſpontaneous Vomiting, &'c. 

Vomiting is rais'd by irritating the Spirits with the 
Preſence of ſomething loath'd; by an unuſual Agitation, as 
Sailing, Sc. by tickling the Fibres of the Jaws, and Pha- 
rynx with a Feather dipp'd in Oil ; by drinking Quantities 
of warm Water, &c. by any Thing ſharp and viſcous ; 
as the Flowers and Seeds of Dili, Leaves of Cæſarum, &c. 
Crocus and Glaſs of Autimony; the Flowers and Regulus 
thereof; Mercurius Vite, Mineral Turbith, and Mercury 
ſharpen'd with Acids. 

The Emetic Wine, Vinum Emeticum, is only white 
Wine, wherein is infuſed ſome Crocus Metallorum, or Glaſs 
of Antimony. 

The Emetic Poder, called alſo Powder of Agaretb, 
from the Name of its Author, is a 1 of Antimony, 


or Butter of Antimony, ſweeten d and ſoftned by repeated 


Lotions, See ANTIMONY. 
Emetic Tartar, is Cream, or Cryſtal of Tartar, powder'd 
and mix'd with one fourth of Crocus Metallorum. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, iu, I vomir. 
The Operation of Emeric Medicines is thus accounted for 
by Dr. Quincy: The Particles of the Emeric wedging 
themſelves into the Orifices of the Emiſſaries of the 
Glands, placed adjacent to the Surface of the Stomach, do 
dilate the ſame; (which by ſome extrinſic Cauſe had been 
contracted) and after the ſame Manner, do diſſolve (at leaſt 
= — wage) the Wan, + Fo the ſtagnant morbifick 
atter; rendering it more flui 
its Refiſtance lea. . 
Now the natural and conſtant Actions of the Glands 
2 Secretion; and the Impediment (by the Dilatation 
of the Orifice, and the Attenuation of the Fluid) being 
taken away, or at leaſt made leſs than the natural Mo- 
mentum of the Glands; the Matter muſt naturally flow 
into the Cavity of the Stomach, till it be heaped up in 
ſuch a Quantity, (which not being to be done in an In- 
ſtant, muſt require ſome Time) as is ſufficient by its 
Stimulus to vellicate, and force the Fibres of the Stomach, 


L 300 |] BMI 


Abdomen, and Diaphragm, by Communicate 

with the two laſt, ve - Holes Contkacdiet M of the eg 
throw all out by the Ocſophagus : And dia 
quiet for a Time, till a new and ſufficient > Wakes 
excerned from theſe Glands to produce the * Quiniy by 
traction. a orelaiq Co 

Thus there happens Fits of Vomiting and Qui 
nately, till either all the morbific Matter be att alter. 
or the Force of the Emetic be ſo diluted dam out, 
longer able to draw out the morbific Matter fo 8 10 
N . 

An e ſtrong Contraction in ſo man 
muſcular Canals, as are at Work in ay = the an 
ing, and the violent Concuſſion which is produced al 
the whole Body by a Power, which, by juſt Comp, * 
is not inferior to 26000 J. Weight, may, and often 4b tation 
away the Obſtruction in many other Canals, beſide? tte 
which are adjacent to the Stomach and Gulle: . thoſe 
2 ſee, = thoſe vaſt Sweats, which plentifu] Fn 

omiting _ _ 6s 

Emetic and Purgative Medicines differ only in g: 
the Particles of ths latter do not immediately 2 tht 
Fibres of the Stomach, dilate the Orifices, and — de 
the Matter contain'd in the Glands of the Stomach ** 
act gently, and aſſiſt the natural Motion of Digeſti Aa 
ſo are carried down into the Guts: And how they on 
rate there. See 8 ' J Opv- 

EMINENCE, in og, 5 y, a little Hillock, o 
above the Level of the —. See * ea, 

This Seat is built on an Eminence. The Enemies ha 
taken Poſſeſſion of ſuch an Eminence, ſuch a Height, hin 
which they can canonade our Rear. 

EMINENCE, in Anatomy, is a Part of the Brain, cald 
the Annular Eminence. See BRAIN. | 

The fifth Pair of Nerves ariſes from the Sides of the 
Annular Eminence of the Brain. See NRRVE. 

EMINENCE, is alſo a Title of Honour given to a Cu- 
dinal. See CARDINAL. | 

Tis his Eminence the Cardinal 4c . The Decre 
of the Pope, whereby it was appointed, that the Cardinal 
ſhould be addreſs'd under the Quality of Eminence, ben 
Date the 10th of January, 1630. They then laid afd+ 
the Titles of 1//uſtriſſimi, and Reverendiſſimi, which they 
had bore before. 

The Grand Maſter of Malta, is likewiſe addreſs'd under 
the Quality of Eminence. See MALTA. 

The 14 9 — VIII, and Gregory VII, gave the fame 
Title to the Kings of France. 'The Emperors have like- 
wiſe bore it. 
 Eminentiſſimus, the N of Eminent, has of late 
been attributed to the Cardinals. L' Eminentiſſime (ur- 
ainal de Richelieu. 

EMINENTER, EMINEN TL, in the Schools, is ud 
in Contradiſtinction to Formaliter; and in the ſame Senſe 
with Virtualiter: viz. when a Thing poſſeſſes, or contains 
any other Thing in a more perfect or higher Manner than 
is required to a formal Poſſeſſion thereof. 

Thus an Angel is ſaid to have Prudence Eminenter; u 
he has it in a higher and more perfect Degree than it is 
in Man, in whom it is Formalitéer. Sic FORMALITER 
and VIRTVALITER. 

For one Thing to contain another Eminenter, there are 
uſually required two Things, 1. That the containing be of 
a more excellent Nature than the contain'd. 2. That the 
leſs Excellent be ſome Way contain'd in the more excel 
lent, vis. either as in its productive Cauſe : Or by {one 
Similitude: Or as to the Manner, and Order of Ad. 
ing, Sc. 

EMINENTIAL Eguation, is uſed by ſome Algebrails 
in the Inveſtigation of the Areas of Curvilinear Figures; 
for a Sort of Artificial Equation, containing another Equi- 
tion Emimently. Hayes's Fluxions, p. 97. 

EMIR, a Title of Dignity, or Quality, among tit 
Turks and Sarazens; attributed to ſuch as are Relations 
or Deſcendants of their great Prophet Mahomer. 

The Emirs are held in high Veneration; and have alot 
the Privilege of wearing a Green Turban. See TuRBAN. 

On the Borders of the Holy Land were ſeveral Exil, 
Soveraign Princes; as the Emir of Gaza, and the £m 
Terabea, over whom the Grand Seignior had but little 
Authority. OR 

The Emir Haga, or Prince Conductor of the Pilgrims td 
Mecha, is Baſhaw of Jeruſalem, &c. f In 

This Title, at firſt, was only given to the Caliphs: 
Perſia they were alſo call d Emir Zadeb, qd. Princes San ; 
Whence, by Abbreviation of Emir, they torm'd Mir, © 
of Emir Zadeh, Mirza. See Carirn. Tick 

In after Times, when the Caliphs had aſſumed the - 
of Sultans; that of Emir remain'd to their Childre | 
that of Cæſar among the Romans. In Succeſſion of | = 
the ſame Title of Emir came to be attributed to all, 


1 deſcend from Mahomet by his Daughter 
Frere judg d Mg ix wear the Green Turban. Sce 


ny hich being joyn'd to ſome other 
oRBAN+ | itle, which being joyn'd to ſome other 
© Emin, 18 alſo a Ti ice, or Employ. 


notes an | 
Word, os erg gare Commander of Commanders ; 
As on the Time of the Caliphs, was Chief of the Coun- 
1 2 0 
del ame nix le alſo_applied, by the Turks, to all 
. and Baſhaws or Governours of Provinces. See 
ile 
Sc. | 
BaSHAV) ir Akhor, vulgarly I-rahor, is Maſter, or 
Add, Perk to the Grand Seignior : Emir 
Chiet — arly Miralem, Standard-Bearer, and Director of 
22 pads of the Empire, with the Muſic, &c. Emir 
los the Prevot, or Superintendant of the Markets, who 
Basa e Prices of Proviſions. Emir al Maſtemin, or 
>. of Monmenin, i. e. Commander of the Faithful, or 
Relievers, was a Title aſſumed by the Almoravides 
= Almobades, who reign'd in Africa and Spain. 
"The Word Emir is Arabic, where it literally ſignifies 
ane, It is form'd of the Verb 49x Amar, which is 
75 "nally Hebrew, and in both theſe Languages ſignifies 
555 and to command. 
EMISSARY, a truſty, dextrous, able Perſon ſent, under- 
band, to ſound the Sentiments, and Views of another; to 
ide him ſome Propoſal, or Overture: Or to ſpread 
Ne rts, watch the Actions, Motions, and Countenance of 
0 Tn Party, or Perſon, in Order to make Advantages 
"1 WE: | : 
png 1 of Parties have Abundance of Emi ſſaries 
employed in their Service, who inform them of what paſſes 
every where, that they may take their Meaſures accord- 
ingly. The Pope and the Chevalier have their Emiſſuries 
in England. 
| 1115 Word is form'd of the Latin e, and mitto, I 
ſend out. a 210 
EissAR Y of 4 Gland, or its excretory Duct, is the 
common Conduit, Canal, or Pelvis, in which all the little 
ſecretory Canals of a Gland do terminate. See GLAnp. 
EMISSION, the Act of throwing or driving a Thing, 
icularly a Fluid, from within, outwards. | 
The Term is chiefly applied among us to the Expul- 
fon, or Ejaculation of the Seed; See EJacurartion. 
Tho, we alſo ſay, the Antients took Viſion to be go 
_ by the Emiſſion of Viſual Rays from the Eye. 
e VISION. 
It is alſo uſed Morally : Thus, the Civil Death of a 
Religious * Eg from the Day of the ſolemn Emiſſion 
of Vows. See Vow. | 


EMMENAGOGUES, in Medicine, ſuch Remedies as 
promote the Menſes; thus call'd from er, in, www, Month, 
and &yw, J1ico, I lead; by Reaſon their natural Periods 
of flowing are once a Month. See Mxnsxs. 

Emmenagogues either act by giving a greater Force to 
the Blood in its Circulation, whereby its Momentum againſt 
the Veſſels is increas d; or by making it thinner, whereby 
it will more eaſily paſs through any Outlets, 

The former Intention is helped by Chalybeates, which 
pire a greater Weight and Momentum to a languid, heavy 
Blood, and all other Subſtances of the like Gravity and 
Elaſticity. And ſuch is the Caſe of a Leuco-phlegmatic 
15 or as it is commonly called, the Green-Sickneſs, and 
us Cure. 

But, in the latter Caſe, where the Blood is florid and 
wo high ; attenuating Alteratives and Detergents are the 
only Remedies, becauſe fitteſt to render the Blood more 
thin, and give it ſuch a Property, as will better carry 
it thro? thoſe little Apertures, deſtined for its Diſcharge 


EMO [ 356i] 


For it is eaſy to conceive how. theſe ſhould wi 
fected by the * Medicine; thus: By iow 22 
ſoever, (whether in the Stomach, or any other Parts) the 
Juices have obtained a Sharpneſs, or ity, ſo as to 
vellicate and render uneaſ the Fibres, and nervous Parts ; 
which often happens; thoſe Things which are ſmoot 
ſoft, and yielding, cannot but wrap up their Points, = 
render them imperceptible ; whereby ha may gradually, 
by the proper Courſe of Circulation, be * to ſome 
convenient Emunctory, without doing any Injury by the 


Way. 0 

Such Sharpneſs of Parts, likewiſe, draws the Fibres into 
Spaſms, keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby occa- 
ſions Obſtructions of the worſt Kind. 

In all ſuch Caſes, therefore, Zmollients lubricate, and 
moiſten the Fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper 
Dimenſions, whereupon ſuch Diſorders ceaſe. 


EMOLUMENT, is properly applied to the Profits 
arifing daily from an Office, or Employ. 
The Patent, or other Inſtrument, * a Perſon is 
referr'd to an Office, gives him a right to enjoy all the 
ues, Honours, Wages and Emoluments belonging thereto. 
In our Law Books, &c. Emolument is uſe] in a ſome- 
what greater Latitude, 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Emolumentum, which 
rimarily fignifies the Profits redounding - to the Miller 
rom his Mill, of 20/0, molere, to grind. 


EMPALEMENT, or IMPALEMENT, a cruel kind 
of Puniſhment, wherein a ſharp Pale, or Stake, is run up 
the Fundament and thro' the Body. 

We find mention of D-paling in quvenal: It was fre- 
quently practiſed in the Time of Nero; and continues to 
be ſo in Turkey. 

The Word comes from the French Einpaler, or the 
Italian Inpalare; or rather they come all alike, from the 
Latin Palus, a Stake, and the fition in, in, into. 

 EMPALEMENT, in Botany, the outmoſt Part of the 
Flower of a Plant, encompaſſing the Foliation of the At- 
tire. See FLOWER. 

It is compounded of the three general Parts of all Plants, 
the Skin, the Cortical, and the ligneous Bodies, each 
Empaler being (whether conſiſting of one or more Pieces) 


as another Leaf, and deſigned to be a Guard, and a 


Band to the Flower, where fit is weak and tender; and 
therefore ſuch Plants as have Flowers, with a firm and 
ſtrong Baſis, as Tulips, c. have no Empalement, nor 
need any. See CALyx. | 
EMPANELLING, in Law, fignifies the Writing, and 
entring the Names of a Jury into a Parchment, Schedule, 
or Roll of Paper by the Sheriff, which he hath ſummoned 
to appear for the Performance of ſuch public Service, as 
Juries are employed in. See Pax RL and Jury. 
EMPARLANCE, in Law, a Defire, or Petition in 
Court, of a Day to pauſe, or confider what is beſt to 
be done. : 
The Civilians call it Peritio Judiciarum. Kitchin 
mentions Imparlance general and ſpecs : 'The firſt ſeems 
to be only that made in one Word, or in general Terms: 
Emparlauce Special, is where the Party requires a Day to 
deliberate ; adding theſe Words, Satvis omnibus Atvan- 


tagiis tam ad Furiſdiftionem Curie, quam ad breve & 


Narrationem. - 
Briton uſes it for the Conference of a Jury upon a 
Cauſe committed to them. See ImrARLCANCE. 
EMPASMA, in Pharmacy, a Powder thrown, or ſprin- 
kled, over the Body, to correct ſome ill Smell thereof, or 
to prevent e Sweats. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek, im, to ſprinkle. 
EMPASTING, a Term uſed in Painting, for the lay- 


into the Crerus. ing on of Colours, thick and bold; or applying ſeveral [ 
EMOLLIENTS, in Medicine, and Pharmacy, Remedies Lays of Colours, ſo as they may appear thick. See 6 of 
uſed to ſoften, and looſen, Hardneſſes, or Conſtructions of CoLovs ins. 3 14 
the Belly ; or thoſe of Tumors and Swellings. A Painting is ſaid to be well Empaſted with Colours, 14 
duch are Maztows, . Mercurialis, Lilly Roots, Althea, when the Colours are beſtow'd plentifully, or it is well fed | * 
Linſed, Butter, Wax, Gum Ammoniac, &c. See Ma- and ſaturated with Colours. | 9” | 
LAiclICKS, I, The Term is alſo uſed, when the Colours are laid 
The Term Emollient is not only applied to internal diſtinct and aſunder; and not ſoften'd, or loſt in each Wh 
medies, but alſo to other Things: A . Anodyne, other. This Head is not painted: It is eli aſted. | 
Emollient Clyſter: An Emo/lient Emplaſter, made It is form'd of the French Empaſter, which has the 
©, "ative Unguents : An Emollient Cataplaſm : Freſh ſame Signification, of Paſte, or Pate, Paſte. 
yg es are an Emollient Food; tho', when dry, they EMPEROR, DImperator, a Title which, among the 
8 er conſtringe than relax; as wanting a great Part of antient Romans, only ſignified a General of an Army: 
of Phlegm, which render'd them Emo/lient. ipe Grapes, But, afterwards, it came to denote an abſolute Monarch, or 
ſtringent, which they were before, become Laxative a ſupreme Commatig+ of an Einpire; A Roman En- 
- Emollient. Hog's Greaſe, applied externally, is reſo- peror, &c. 9 
Utive and Emollient. z In Strictneſs, the Title Z2peror does not, cannot, add 
ty Re defines Emollients, more ſcientifically, to be any Thing to the Rights of Soveraignty : Its Effect is, 
H, hings as ſheath and ſoften the Aſperites of the only to give Precedence, and Preheminence above other 
ay and relax and ſupple the Salids at the ſame . Soveraigns ; and as ſuch, it raiſes thoſe inveſted with it, 
8 1 to the Top of all Human Greatneſs, 
Nn * The 
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The Emperors, however, pretend, that the Imperial 
Dignity is more eminent than the Regal; but the Foun- 
dation of ſuch Prerogative does not 7 : Tis certain 
the greateſt, moſt antient, and abſolute Monarchs, as thoſe 
of Babylon, Perſia, Aſſpria, Egypt, Macedonia, &c. were 
called by the Name of Kings in all Languages, both An- 
tient and Modern, See KING. 

"Tis diſputed whether or no Emperors have the Power 
of diſpoſing of the ** Title: Tis true, they have 
ſometimes taken upon them to erect 2 and thus 
it is, that Bohemia and Poland are {aid to have been 
rais'd to the Dignity : Thus, alſo, the Emperor Charles 
the Bala, in the Year 859, gave Provence to Boſon, put- 
ting the Diadem on his Head, and decreeing him to be 
called King; Ut more priſcorum Imperatorum Regibus 
ꝛideretur Dominari. | | 

Add, that the late Emperor Leopold, erected the Ducal 


Pruſſia into a Kingdom, in Favour of the Elector of 


Brandenburgh ; but ſeveral of the Kings of Europe re- 
fuſed, for ſome Time, to acknowledge him in that Capa- 
city: Tho' by the Treaty of Urrechr, in 1112, they all 
came in. | 

In the Eaſt, the Title, and Quality of Emperor are 
more frequent than — us: Thus the Soveraign Princes 
of China, Fapon, Mogol, Perſia, &c. are all Emperors 


of China, 7 &c. 

In the Weſt, the Title has been a long Time reſtrain'd 
to the Empire of Germany. The firſt who bore it was 
Charlemagne, who had the Title Emperor conferr'd on 
him by Pope Leo III, tho' he had all the Power before. 

In the Tres 1723, the Czar of Muſcovy aſſumed the 
Title of Emperor of all Ruſſia ; and procured himſelf to 
be. recognized as. ſuch by moſt of the Princes and States 
of _—_ | | 

The Authority of the Emperor of Germany, over the 
States of the Empire, conſiſts, 1. In preſiding at the In- 
perial Dyets, and in having a negative Voice therein: So 
that his Vote alone can prevent all the Reſolutions of the 
Dyet. 2. In that all the Princes, and States of Germany, 
are obliged to do him Homage, and ſwear Fidelity to him, 
3%. That he, or his Generals, have a Right to command 
the Forces of all the Princes of the Empire, when united 
together. 4* That he receives a Kind of Tribute from all 
the Princes and States of the Empire, call'd the Roman 
Month. For the reſt, there is not a Foot of Land, 'or 
Tay affected to his Title. 

The Kings of France were alſo call'd Emperors at the 
Time when they reign'd with their Sons, whom they aſ- 
ſociated to the Crown: Thus, Hugh Caper, having aſſo- 
ciated his Son Robert, took the Title of Emperor ; and 
Robert, that of King. Under which Titles they are 
mention'd in the Hiſtory of the Council of Rheims, by 
Gebert, &c. King Robert is alſo called Emperor of the 
French by Helgau of Fleury. Louis le Gros, upon aſſo- 
ciating his Son, did the ſame. In the firſt Regiſter of the 
King's Charters, Fol. 156. are found Letters of Louis le 
Gros, dated in 1116, in Favour of Raymond Biſhop of 

Maguelonne, wherein he ſtyles himſelf, Ludovicus Dei 
Orainante Provigentia Francorum Imperator Auguſtus. 

The Kings of England had likewiſe, antiently, the Title 
of Emperors ; as appears from a Charter of King Eagar: 
Ego Edgarus Anglorum Baſileus Omniumque Regum In- 


ſularum Oceani que Britanniam circumjacent, &c. Im- 
perator & Dominus, 


Add, that we ſay, the King of England, Omnem habet 


Poreſtatem in Regno ſuo quam Imperator vendicat in 
Imperio: Whence the Crown of 2 has been long 


ago declared in Parliament to be an Imperial Crown. 
EMPERESS, Imperatriæx, the Feminine of Emperor; 
applied either to an Emperor's Wife, or to a Woman who 
rules fingly over an 1 * with all the Authority of an 
Emperor : As at this Time the Enpereſs of Ralle. 
EMPERESS, is alſo uſed, in the antient French Poetry, 
for a particular Kind of Rhime, thus denominated by 
Way of Excellence. See RRIME. 
The Rime Emperiere was a Sort of Crown'd Rime, 
wherein the Syllable that made the Rime, was immedi- 
ately preceded by two other like Syllables, of the ſame 
Termination ; which made a Kind of Echo, called the 
triple Crown 5 and which, to the Shame of the Nation, 
(as ſome of their late Authors expreſs it) their beſt antient 


Poets took for a wonderful yy and Excellence. 


Fa. Mourgues, in his 'Treatiſe of French Poetry, gives 
us an Inſtance very proper to give us a Contempt of the 
miſerable Taſt of that Antiquity, which knew no Way of 


Expreflin that the Worl is 1 care . 
change, 15 admirable, as by . * » and ſubject to 


Qu es tu qu um Immonde, Monde, onde. 


EMPHASIS, in Rhetoric, Eg. a Force, Streſi 
in Expreſſion, Action, Geſture, Oc. n 


[T3 


This Orator ſpeaks with a World of Bush 
Words have an Emphaſis. What ter Punch I ln 
de la Bruyere, than to hear indiRrent Verl. ah 
with all the Emphaſis of an ill Poet? * 
The Word is Greek, Eupans. 


EMPHA TICAL, in Rhetoric. See Enenacy, 


EMPHATICAL is alſo uſed by the antient Philoſoph 
expreſs thoſe 1 Colours, (as they call chem) Iden to 
often ſeen in Clouds before the Riſing, or after the ch ae 
of the Sun, or thoſe in the Rainbow, &c, See C0 Se 

Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and 1ag; 
will not allow to be true Colours. But, fince the? they 
Fharical Colours are Light, modified chiefly by Reb. Ep. 
and with a Concurrence of Reflections, and fam ating, 
accidental Variations; and being the proper Ok; "ther 
Sight, and capable as truly to affect it, as other KY of 
Colours are: There is no Reaſon for excluding — * 
the Number of true and genuine Colours; fince al from 
Colours are only Modifications of Light as theſe > 
L1icnr. de 

EMPHRAC TIC, in Pharmacy, the ſame with Emplaſi K 


See EMPLASTIC. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, iupes]m, 7 | 

EMPHYSEMA, in Medicine, a windy ſwellin or * 
ing of the whole outer Habit of the Body: 12 that 5, 
the Parts of divers Animals, when blown up, after te 
are kill'd. See Tumor. 

=_ 3 5 * 2 * vn 8 the Matter of the Ey. 

hyſema, is lodge er the Cutis, and principally j 
Lute Adipoſe. ET MTN 

Hence the Seat of the hyſema, or the Place wherein 
the Wind is chiefly lodg'd, 1s in the Adipoſe Cells, under 
the Skin, covering the Thorax: The ordinary Occafon 
is ſome Wound in the Thorax. 

Monſ. Littre accounts for it thus: When a Perſon is 
wounded in the Breaſt, there enters Air in at the Wound: 
now, it may happen, either from the Narrowneſs of the 
Wound, or the Fleſh's clofing again readily, or ſome other 
Cauſe, that the Air thus admitted, cannot readily get out 
again, at leaſt not all of it: And thus Air comes to he 
incloſed in the Capacity of the Breaſt. 

Now, at every Inſpiration, the Lungs are to fill this 
Capacity, by their ſwelling with the Air naturally received, 
But here they cannot ſwell without preſſing upon the other 
extraneous Air: The 1 of which is, that it 
obliges it to ſlip between the Interſtices of the fleſhy Fibres, 
and perhaps to enter the little Oſcula of the minubeſt 
Veins or Lymphaticks, 

Immediately, another Force comes to take Place, con- 
trary to that of Inſpiration ; viz. Expiration : In this, 
the Breaſt contracting it ſelf, preſſes the extraneous Air | 
ſtill more than the Lungs had done in their Dilatation: 
And the two oppoſite Moments or Actions conſpire to the 
ſame Effect. 

The Air, thus continually impell'd, will be propagated 
along the Paſſages it firſt o 10 it ſelf, till at Length it 
meets and becomes collected in ſome Place. Now this 
Place will be the Cellules of the fat, rather than any 
where elſe, by Reaſon of the Thinneſs, and Flexibility of 
their Membranes ; and as the Air came from within the 
Cavity of the Breaſt, it will be in the Fat that covers the 
Breaſt, under the Skin, rather than elſewhere, ' that the 
windy Tumor, or Emphyſema will lie. 

Now, ſuch Tumor cannot be very confiderable, as only 
form'd by the Air receiv'd in at a Wound: But if we lup 
pole the Wound to have pierced the Subſtance of the Lung, 
then beſide the Air taken in by the Wound, there vil 
be Part of that taken by Inſpiration ; ſo much as was 
contain'd in the Bronchie, or Veſiculæ, thus perforated, 
or open d, eſcaping into the Cavity of the Breaf, and 
driven along with the former, into the Fleſh. And as 2 
freſh Quantity of this is ſupplied every Moment, there vill 
be a continual Acceſſion, ſo long as the Wound of the 
Lungs remains open. £ | 

Hence, an Emphy ema from a Wound in the Lung; 
ſometimes poſſeſſes the whole Habit; the Air being carte 
to the ſeveral Parts of the Body by Circulation. 


en Word is Greek, ippvonus, Which ſignifies the fant 
ing. 5 8 5 
EMPHYTEOSIS, or EMPHYTEUSIS, in the Civil an 
Canon Law, the lerfing out of poor barren La wy 
ever, or at leaſt for a long Term of Years, on Con - 
of cultivating, meliorating, or mending them; and peſing 
a certain yearly Conſideration. 2 oe 
8 are a Kind of Alienations, differing 15 
Sales, in that they only transfer the Dominum 1 b 
- ſie of the Ground; not the Property, r 
ſimple. f 
mong the Romans they were at firſt temporary; ale 
wards perpetual, | | The 
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aroſe a new Seft, call'd Theoretici. See Tako fer. 


4 


£4 d of the Greek, Leumwvo, which 
The Word — form by Metaphor, a Melioration, Amend- 
gonifi®s © - ch we only graft Trees to mend them; ſo a 


ment * alienates his Land by Emphyteoſis, on Condi- 


an . . b 
55 of —_— of the Council of Carthage, prohibits 
The 20" ſeizing the Church's Emphyreoſes, out of the 
= tivate Perſons, unleſs they have been three 


02. Empire; the Empire of the Eaſt; the 
Ft the Weſt, or the Weſtern Empire; the Fimpire 


6 ul, Oc. 
The a of Galba, that all the World would 


ought him worthy the Empire, had he never been 
a 


Emperor ties diſtinguiſh between the Medals of the upper 

7 Empire. The curious only value thoſe of the 
and * ire, which commences with Ceſar, or Au- 
ys; and ends in the Year of Chriſt 260. 


e lower Empire comprehends near 1200 Years, reckon- 


ing 4s uſually diſtinguiſh two Ages, or Periods, of the 


ears: ; - 
ending with the Paleologi, which is 1000 Years. 
Fue1Rs, uſed abſolutely, and without any Addition, or 
The Empire, fi nifies the Empire of Germany, call'd alſo, 


in Turidical Acts and Laws, the Holy Roman Empire; 
8 { I, g. d. Sacrum Imperium Romanum; which is what 
we otherwiſe call the Germanic Body. 


The Empire had its Beginning with the IX th Century; 
(harlemaigne being created firſt Emperor by Pope Leo III. 
who put the Crown on his Head in St. Perers on Chriſt- 
1-Day in the Year 800. 

Authors are at a Loſs under what Form of Government 
to range the Empire: Some will have it a Monarchic 
State, by Reaſon all the Members thereof are obliged to 
aſk the Inveſtiture of their States of the Emperor, and 
to take an Oath of Fidelity to him. | 

Others, will have it a Republic, or Ariſtocratic State, 
by Reaſon the Emperor cannot reſolve, or determine any 

ing, without the concurring Suffrages of the Princes : 
Adding, that if they require Inveſtiture from, and ſwear 
Fealty to, him, tis only as Head of the Republic, and in 
the Name of the Republic, and not in his own : Juſt, as 
at Venice, every Thing is tranſacted in the Name of the 
Doge. See Doc x. | 

Laſtly, others will have the Enßire to be a Monarcho- 
Ariftocratic State, i. e. a Mixture of Monarchy and Ariſto- 
cracy ; for that tho' the Emperor, in many Caſes, ſeems to 
act ſoreraignly; yet his Decrees and Reſolves have no Force, 
in Caſe the States refuſe to confirm them. 

In fine, we ſhould rather chuſe to call it an Ariſto- 
Democratic State; by Reaſon the Dyet, wherein the Sove- 
nignty is lodged, is compoſed of Princes, and the Deputies 
of Cities; and is divided into three Orders, or Bodies, 
calld Colleges, viz. the College of Electors, the College of 
ihces, the College of Cities. See Col. LEO. 


We ſay Diet of the Empire, Circles of the Empire, 


Fiefs of the Empire, Princes of the Empire, Eftates of 


the Empire, Members of the Empire, Capitulations of the 
Entire, * of the Empire, &c. See DIE T, CIRcLR, 
Fur, Ban, PnIx ck, CArirur Ar ION, REcxssvs, Qc. 

The States of the Empire are of two Kinds, Mediate 
and Immediate. 

The Immediate States are theſe who hold immediately 
of the _ 5 Whereof, again, there are two Kinds: 
The uch as have Seats, and Voices in the Imperial 
Diet; the ſecond, ſuch as have none. 

4 Mediate States are thoſe who hold of the Im- 
late, 

The States which now compoſe the Empire, are the 
Princes of the Empire, the Counts of the Empire, the Free 
5 of the Empire, the Prelates of the Empire, the 
rincefſes, or Abbefſes of the Empire, the Nobles of the 

/tre, and the Imperial Cities, 

, PIRIC, or EMPIRICK, a Name attributed, of all 
=y , to ſuch Phyficians as form'd themſelves Rules, 

ethods, on their own Practice and Experience ; and 
1 on any Knowledge of Natural Cauſes, or the Study 
C good Authors; and who preſcribed, without enquiring 
— the Nature of the Diſeaſe, or the Properties and Vir- 
7. of their Medicines: depending wholly on the Authority 

M. en experienced Remedies, See PRYSI1C IAN. 
ry cine was almoſt altogether in the Hands of Empi- 
Reap till the Time of Hippocrates ; who firſt introduced 

on and the Uſe of Theory therein: And hence 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, «ments, and that 
of laren, knowing, able ; but, particularly, knowing 
= me by Experience. The Root being der, EH ay, 

rial. - | 

Pliny, and Ceiſus, make mention of the rage pins and 
their Profeſſion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after 
them, call Zmpirice ; as attributing all to Experience, and 
—_— to the Authority of the Maſters of the Art, or the 
Deductions of Reaſon. See MxzDicins. | 

Pliny relates, that the Se& of Empiricks had its Riſe in 
Sicily : The firſt who profeſs'd it, he ſays, were _— 
nius and Glaucias ; others ſay, Acron Argentinus. They, 
and their Followers, made great Oppoſition to the diſſect- 
ing of human Bodies; particularly to that practiſed by 
Herophitus, and Eraſiſtratus on living Bodies, of Criminals 
condemn'd to Death. See DissxcrIiON. 

But the Word Empiric is now more odious than ever 
being confounded with that of Charletan, or Quack, bot | 
applied to Perſons who practiſe Phyſic at Random, with- 
out a proper Education, or underſtanding any Thing of 
the Principles of the Art. See CHARLETAN. 

Indeed, tis poſſible, the Word may be abuſed even on 
this Side of the Queſtion ; for thoſe of the Phyficians at- 
tached to the Train and Method of the Schools, the Rea- 
ſonings of Hippocrates and Galen, and the Statutes of the 
Faculty, we all know, have been ever forward to treat 
thoſe who think more freely, and are leſs ſtiffly devoted 
to 3 Cuſtom, and the reigning Practice, or Mode, 


as Empiricks, Charletans, and Quacks. 


EMPL. AS TER, popularly call'd PLASTER, a Medicine, 
of a ſtiff, glutinous Conſiſtence, compoſed of divers ſimple 


Ingredients, ſpread on Leather, or Linnen, and applied 
externally. 


Emplaſters are made up in a ſtrong ſolid Body, that 
by remaining a long Time on the Part, the Medicinal 
Ingredients, they are chiefly compoſed of, may have Time 
— to produce their Effect. 

The Drugs, uſed to give a Body and Conſiſtence to 
Emplaſters, are uſually Wax, Pitch, Gums, Fats, Litharge, 
other Preparations of Lead. 5 

There are Emplaſters of divers Kinds, and uſed with 
divers Intentions: Stomachic Emplaſters; Cephalic, Stiptic, 
Hepatic, Diaphoretic, Reſolutive, Deterſive, Emollient, 
Incarnative, Aſtringent, Conglutinative, &c. Emplaſters. 

The moſt uſual Emplaſters, are thoſe of Diapalma, 
and Diachylon : The Emplaſtrum Polychreſton, the Di- 
vinum, the Manus Dei, the Magnetic, of Angelus Sata. 
That of Charpi, of Safran, de Ranis, &c. = 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, iprnar]o, or s- 
mMdew, to put in a Maſs, or to do over: By Reaſon the 
Em rarer is made of divers Kinds of fimple Drugs, 
work'd up into a thick tenacious Maſs; or becauſe it 
covers over the Piece of Leather, or Linnen, to be applied 
on the Part affected. 

EMPLASTICKS, in Pharmacy, are Sal ves, or Medicines, 
which ſtop up, and conſtipate the Pores of the Parts they 
are applied on. 1 

Such are Fat's, Mucilages, Wax, the Whites of Eggs, c. 

They are alſo call'd Emphracticks. The Plaſter is co- 
ver d over with a very Emplaſtic Unguent, that it may 
ſtick the ſtronger to the Skin. Dionis. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, £unTrewviuv, fo 
ſeop wp. ; 5 E : 

'EMPROSTHOTONOS, in Medicine, a Kind of Tonic 
Convulſion, wherein the Head is drawn forwards, till the 
Chin touch the Breaſt. See Cox vu LS10N. : 

Sometimes, too, *tis ſo general, that the whole Body is 
bent forward, and makes a Bow ; and even, ſometimes, a 
Kind of Circle, the Knees meeting the Head. 

The Cauſe of this Diſorder is a Contraction of the 
Anterior Muſcles, particularly thoſe of the Head, cail'd 
Maſtoides. See MasToOIDES, | 

The Word is Greek, compoſed of eprez9w, before, and 
Tv, Tenſion, Stiffneſs, of the Verb tie, to ſtretch. 

EMPYEMA, in Medicine, a Collection of Pus, or pu- 
rulent Matter, in the Cavity of the Breaft ; diſcharged 
thither upon the burſting of ſome Abſceſs, or Ulcer, in 
the Lungs, or Membranes, that incloſe the Breaſt. 

The Empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a Sguinanqh, ſome- 
times a Peripneumony, but more uſually a Pleuriſy ; 38 
being ordinarily the Effect of a Peripneumonic or Pleuritic 
Abſceſs. See PreEvurIsy, PERIPNEUMONY, SC. 

It uſually comes 15 or 20 Days after thoſe Diſeaſes. 
Sometimes, allo, tis generated of extravaſated Blood, iſſued 
out of a burſten, broken, or putrified Vein: Tis diſtin- 

iſh'd by a Difficulty of Breathing, a dry Cough, a 

eavineſs about the Niaphragm, a Noiſe, and fluctuating 


of the Matter upon moving; flow Fever, ruddy 1 * 
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of the Abdomen. 


The Cure is difficult, from the Difficulty of abſorbing, 
or evacuating ſuch extravaſated Matter: If Nature ſhews 
any Endeavour to throw it off by Vomiting, or Urine, or 
the like, ſhe muſt be ſeconded, and affiſted therein. Thus, 
if the Urine be puruſent, adminiſter Diureticks; if the 
Laxatives ; if the Spitting, Expectorants, or even 
had to a Para- 


Stools, . 
Emeticks ; otherwiſe, Recourſe muſt 


centeſis, or Tapping. See PaRActNnTESIS. 


In -Order to this, an Aperture muſt be made in the 
Thorax, by a proper Inſtrument, on the Side affected, be- 
tween the 47h and 57h, or the 5th and 67h Ribs, rec- 
koning from the loweſt ; and thro' this, the Pus muſt be 


ſlowly drawn. See CANNULA. 


There is alſo a Kind of Spurious, or Baſtard Empyema, 
roceeding from a pituitous, or ſerous Humour, brought 
by ſome Du, or Paſſage, into the Thorax; where cor- 


rupting, it degenerates into a Matter like Pus, 


An Empyema, in Courſe of Time, breeds a Phthiſis. 


See PnTHIs1s. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, er, in, and voy, Pas : 
The Letter , being here changed into . Which is a 
Thing often obſerved in other Languages, when the 7 
happens to come, in Compoſition, before the Labials 5 
— P. 8 the Latin Embamma, Emblema, Empo- 
rium, &c. 

EMPYREUM, among Divines, is the higheſt of the 
Heavens, wherein the Blefſed enjoy the beatific Viſion, call'd 


alſo the Empyrean Heaven, and Paraaiſe. 
Some of the Fathers take the Empyrenm to have been 


created before the Heaven we ſee: St. Baſil, and Euſta- 
thins of Antioch, maintain it in expreſs Terms. Being 
the Abode of God, they ſuppoſe it muſt be luminous in 
the higheſt Degree; and are in Pain to account for the 
Darkneſs, . Part of the World was in, before the 
Creation of the Sun, Sc. As Judging that the infinitely 
vivid Luſtre of the Empyreum, mult diffuſe it ſelf to the 
greateſt Nepths of this lower World. 


They have, therefore, Recourſe to an n our vi- 
fible Heavens, according to them, did the Office of a Skreen, or 


Curtain, and ſhelter'd the Earth and Waters from the Light 
of the Fmpyreum. See Fa. Souciet, Difſert. p. 171, 172. 

The Word is form'd of er, and avg, Fire, by Reaſon 
of its Splendour. 


% 


EMPYREUMA, in Chymiſtry, Sc. Snell or Taſte of 


Burning ; a Quality, or Change, in Bodies that have been 
burnt, or much ſcorch'd with Fire, ſenfible to the Taſt and 
Smell; or, perhaps, it may be the foreign Matter impreſs'd, 
or added by the Fire, and remaining on the burnt or ſcorch'd 
Part, that gives the new offenſi ve Smell and Flavour. 

The Term is chiefly uſed when in boiling, or diſtilling 
any Thing, it ſticks and burns to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel, or Alembic, the offenſive Smell and Taſt whereof 
are expreſs'd by the Word Empyrenuma. | 

It is alſo uſed for the Heat remaining upon the De- 
clenſion of a Fever. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, #pmvgtuew, to in- 
flame, kinale. | | 

EMRODS, or rather Hemorrhoids. See HEMORRHOIDS. 


EMULATION, a Noble Jealouſy, between Perfons of 


Virtue, or Learning, contending for the Superiority therein. 
Plato obſerves of Emulation, that it is the Daughter 
of Envy; if ſo, there is a deal of Difference between 
the Mother and the Offspring : 'The one is a Virtue, and 
the other a Vice. 3 4774 admires great Actions, and 
ſtrives to imitate them; Envy refuſes them the Praiſes 
that are their Due: Emulation is generous, and only 
thinks of ſurpaſſing a Rival; Envy is low, and only ſeeks 
to leſſen him. | | | 

The Word comes originally from the Greek, Au 
Diſpute, Debate; whence the Latin Lmulus, and things 
our Emulation. 

EMULGENT, in Anatomy, an Epithet beſtow'd on 
thoſe Arteries, which bring the Blood to the Kidneys ; and 
thoſe Veins, which carry Pack what is ſuperfluous thereof. 
See KTDNEx. 

The Emulgent Arteries ſpring from the deſcending Trunk 
of the Aorta; and the Emgent Veins terminate in the 
aſcending Trunk of the Cava. See Cava and AoR TA. 

EMULSION, in Medicine, a liquid, gentle Remedy, 
of a Colour, and Conſiſtence, reſembling Milk. - | 

It is compoſed of Oleaginous Secds, Kernels, or Fruits, 
Prep in a Mortar, and diſſolved in diſtill'd Waters, or 

ight Decoctions; afterwards, expreſs d, or ſtrain'd and 
ſweeten'd with Sugar, or Syrup. . 

Emulſions ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften Acrimonies 

of the Breaſt ; to moderate the Heat of the Kidneys ; ſoften 


the Sharpneſs of the Urine; and give the Patient Reſt 


and Eaſe, 
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| hollow Eyes, the Tips of the Fingers hot, and a Swelling 
Gourd is alſo uſed in Enulſions, Broths, and % 


— 0 


The Seed of the Melon 1s 6ne of the fons 

Seeds, much uſed in Emulſions: The Seed T dad 
Mx 

The Word is form'd from the | oQ; 
milk, e Lee emer, = 

EMUNCTORY, in Medicine and Anatom 
the Body deſtined for the Separation of ſo , 2 dat of 
Judg'd uſeleſs, or even hurtful to the Animal. 67 Humour 
circulated ſome Time with the Blood, See Er ib Wing 

The Word alſo implies a Cavity, adjoyni "Rtunr 
that ſeparates; wherein the excrementitious 5 to the Pan 
lected and preſerved in Readineſs for Evacuatic Ur is cal, 

The Kidneys, urinary Bladder, and milliar 15 
the Skin, are Emumctories: The Parotides — bude of 
perly Emunctories, becauſe deſtined to ſeparate 7 Pro- 
which is no- uſeleſs, or excrementitious Humo ; Sehn, 
ceſſary for _ F of the Food. | ur, but ts. 

Some, without much Propriety, confi 
the Receptacle into which che | oe 8 to 
charged; as the pituitous Humour of the Brain * 
Noſtrils; the Cerumen into the Ears; the ws the 
into the Inteſtines, c. Tho' this laſt has not 9 
an 8 TAR | 6 
e Word is form” 1 
* om the Zatin, Verb, Emmungere, 

ENALT.AGE, in Rhetoric, a Figure where 
and invert the Order of the Terms in a 3 dung 
the common Rules of Language. See Frounz. * 

The Grammarians, too, have a Kind of Fn! 
whereby there is a Change either of a Pronoun, 23 15 
a Poſſeſſive is put for a Relative, e. gr. ſuns for ei. 
| JUS ; 
or of a Verb, as when one Mood, or Tenſe, is Put for 
another, | 2 

The Word is derived from the Greek, wade, fm 
of eraανien, which fignifies ro change, as well a the 
ſimple Verb axaarlear. i 

ENALURON, in * is uſed by Guillim, to 
expreſs a Bordure charged with Birds; as, with an Exz- 
turon of Martlets, &c. But Mackenzy charges this as 2 
Miſtake on the Author, arifing from Ignorance of the 
French Tongue: Enaluron properly ſignifies in Manner of 
Orle, or Bordure, and is applicable to a bearing of ay 
Thing in that Form. 

ENAMEL, popularly AMEL, a Kind of coloured Claſe 
by the Zarins call'd Encauſtum, and by the French Emil; 
uſed in Enamelling, and Painting in Enamel. See Exa- 
MELLING, and Painting in Enamel. 

The Baſis of Enamel is the fineſt Cryſtal Glaſs, made 
of the beſt Kali from Alicant, and Sand vitrified together. 
See GLAss. | g 

To this Glaſs are added Tin and Lead in equal Quan- 
tities, calcined by a reverbatory Fire. Such is the fundamental 
Compoſition of Enamel; to which are added other metallic 
or mineral Matters, to give it the Colour required : As 
Zs Uſtum tor Green, Crocus Martis for Yellow, &c. 
We may diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Enamel: The firlt 
intended for the counterfeiting and imitating of pretious 


Stones : The ſecond, for Painting in Enamel : And the 


third uſ-d by the Enamellers, Jewellers, and Goldſmiths, 

on Gold, Silver, and other Metals; with which laſt Kind, 

as 3. the White, it is that the Makers of the Durch 
are, give the Luſtre and Poliſh to their Works. 

The Enamel uſed in imitating pretious Stones, and that 
for Painting, is prepared by the Workmen themſelves, em- 
ploy'd in thoſe Arts: The reſt is brought from Venice 
and Holland. The Compoſition is the ſame, in the main, 
in all the three Kinds: All the Difference conſiſts in 
giving it the Colour, or Tranſparency. 

For that uſed in imitating pretious Stones. See Par. 
TIOUS Sones. | | 
ExAuzLs for Painting. i 

The white Enamel, or Colour, uſed by the Painters in 
Enamel, is the ſame with the common Enamed, uſed by 
Enamellers : Only, *tis to be prepared by grinding, and 
cleanſing it with Agua fortis. Afﬀer which, wafhing it 
well in fair Water, tis ground, or pounded a-freſh in 2 
Flint or Agat Mortar, The ruddy brown, is made vi 
Feces of Vitriol, and Salt-Petre, or with Iron Ruſt, we 
ground on an Apat, with Oil of Aſpic. Slack, is mad: 
of Periguerx well calcined, and ground with Oil of Aſpic; 
to which is added an equal Quantity of the Goldſmiths 
or Enamellers black, Tellow, Is the ſame with the ol : 
ſmiths Yellow, the Compoſition whereof will be os 
hereafter. Blue is made of the Azure, or L4p15, on 
by the Painters in Oil, well purified and prep 7. 
Brandy, and expoſed in a Bottle five or fix Days '9 * r 
Rays of the Sun. Vermillion Red, is made with Vitro 
calcined between two Crucibles, luted together; theti waſh 1 
in Aqua fortis, and afterwards in fair Water: he Fl 8 
to be moderate, and to remain about half an 1 


| ſed of fine Gold, diſſolved in Au 
ke Red, er, or common Salt. The Diſſo- 
Regid, WP compleated, tis put in a Cucurbit with Spring 
| = Mercury, Oer hot Sand for 24 Hours, The Pow- 


Water, ©. . g at the Bottom of the Cucurbit, 
 -our'd off, is ground up with double its Weight 


Powder remaining, is 3 up with Rocaille. 


ite C 
aftly, White 
— the amber 


jon of all 
Com quart thereof Thus, blue and yellow make green 


Combi red, Violet; and ſo of the reſt. See Cor ou. 


blue and | 
uſed by the Jewellers, Goldſmiths, and 
n 4 . Enainellers-. : 


inds of Enamel, we have obſerved, come chiefly 
12 and Holland: They are in little thin Cakes 


2 Sizes; uſually four Inches in Diameter, and 3 
1 ch thick. Every Cake has the Maker's Mark ſtruck 
1 with a Punchion. The moſt uſual Marks are the 
— dl eſus, a Syren, Monkey, Sun, &c. 

> _—_ bought from Venice are chiefly white, Slate- 
Colour, Blue, Carnation, Yellow, Green, and a deep 


I'd a falſe Lapis. Theſe ſeven are the Principles 
Uu Cf r ariſe out of the Mixture of theſe. 


Copper-filings, Sc. 

ENAMELLING, by the Antients call'd Eucauſtice, 
the Art, or Act of applying Enamels of various Colours, on 
Metals, Sc. either in the Way of Painting, or by the 
Lamp. See ENAMEL. 

Painting in ENAMEL, is a Method of Painting with 
Enamels, or Metal Colours, ground, reduc'd to Powder, 
and uſed, like other Colours, with a Pencil ; then fuſed, 
baked again, and vitrified by Force of Fire. 

The Art of Painting in Enamel is very antient; and 
appears to have been ſirſt practiſed on Earthen, or Potters- 
Ware, As early as the Age of Porſenna King of Tuſcany, 
we hear of beautiful Vaſes made in his Territories, Ena- 
nell with various Figures; though far ſhort of thoſe 
afteryards made at Faenza, and Caſte} Durante, in the 
Dutchy of Urbino, in the Time of Raphael, and Michael 
Argelo, There are {till ſome of thoſe Vaſes extant in 
the Cabinets of Antiquaries; in all which the Deſign, or 
Drawing of the Figures, is much better than the Colouring. 
For they were, at that Time, only acquainted with two 
Colours, 978. black and white; either for Earthen, or 
Metal Works: Excepting a faint Kind of Carnation in 
the Faces and other 1 | 

In the Time of Francis I. of France, the Art was re- 
werd in that Country, particularly at Limoges; where 
there were produced Abundance of very valuable Pieces, 
in the Manner of the Antients, that is, well perform'd as 
A 2 Draught, and the Clairobſcure, chiefly in two 

ours, 

There are two Ways of Painting in Enamel ; the one 
ant _ and tranſparent, and the other with thick and 
opake Colours, | 

To uſe the firſt, they are only ground up with Water: 
The ſecond are ground with Oil of Aſpic. 

The firſt are laid on the Metal flat, and border'd, or 
edg'd, with a Rim of the Metal, to keep the Colours 

under, 'Tho', we have ſeen Pieces laid on contiguous, 
a without any Partition; which is very difficult to 
practiſe, by Reaſon the tranſparent Colours, in Melting, 
ae apt to run in each other; eſpecially in the little Works. 

be Invention of opake Colours, is much later, and 
greatly Ne to that of tranſparent ones. | 
Tas etals, however, will not equally admit both Kinds. 
per, for Inſtance, which bears all the opake Colours, 
Fü not bear the tranſparent ones: But to employ theſe 
iter upon Copper, they are forced, firſt, to cover it with 
i Lay, or 2 of black Enamel, over which they lay 
"wy Leaf, and on this apply the other ſuitable Colours, 
dat is, the Colours or Euamiels proper for Silver, which 
i elf does not allow of all Kinds. 
\ hoſe which ſuit it beſt, are Purple, Green, Azure and 
due marin. But Gold receives all the Kinds, and Colours, 


Noth opake and tranſparent, perfectly well, It muſt be 
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added, however, that only the fineſt Gold muſt be uſed 


when the 


herein, For the tranſparent Colours being laid on a baſe 


Gold, grows dim and livid; there being a Kind 
Smoak that ſettles on it not unlike black — ata, 


Of tranſparent Enamels, the hardeſt are the beſt 3 tho' 
there is a Difference even among theſe ; ſome loſing their 
Colour in the Fire, and others retaining it. As to the 
reds, they are only red by Accident, bein only yellow 


when made and 1 2 on the Gold; and 1 — * red 


in the Furnace. 'The beſt tranſparent Reds are thoſe 
made of calcin'd Copper, Iron Ruſt, Orpiment, and calcin'd 
Gold, melted with the due Proportions of Glaſs. 

But tis the Method of Painting with opake, or thick 
Enamel, to which we owe all our fine modern Pieces of 
Enamel; particularly thoſe curious ones on Gold, repre- 
ſenting Portraits to as much Perfection as the beſt Paintin 
in Oil ; and even ſome Hiſtory Pieces: With this great Ad- 
vantage, that their Beauty and Luſtre never decays. 

This Art we are indebted for to the French : Nothing 
of the Kind having been attempted before the Year 1630 ; 
when Zean Toutin, a Goldſmith of Chaſteaudun, ad a 

reat Maſter in the common Way of Painting with tran- 
parent Euamel, firſt applied himſelf to find a Way to 
uſe thick Colours of different Teints, which ſhould melt 
with Fire, yet retain their Luſtre, Purity, Cc. 

Toutin ſucceeded in his Attempt, and having got the 
Secret, communicated it to his Fellow Artiſts ; who, in 
their Turns, contributed to the bringing it to Perfection: 
The firſt who diſtinguiſh'd himſelf was Duble, a Gold- 
ſmith, who wrought in the Galleries of the Lowvre. 
After him came Mortiere, a Native of Orleans, who a 
ow himſelf chiefly to the Painting on Rings and Watch 

aſes. His A= Robert Vauquer of Blois, exceeded 
them all both in his Deſigns and his Colours. After him 
Pierre Chartier of Blois, took himſelf to the Painting of 
Flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to Admiration. 

By this Time, the Engliſh were fallen into the Way; 
who, as is allowed by Foreigners themſelves, ſeem to have 
been the firſt that applied it with Succeſs to the Painting 
of Portraits, which was now become mightily in Vogue, 
in Lieu of thoſe in Miniature, 

M. Felibien obſerves, that the firſt, and moſt finiſh'd 
Portraits, and thoſe in the fineſt Colours, were brought into 
France by Petitor, and Boraier from England: This 
occaſion d Louis Hance, and Louis du Gueruier, two good 
Painters in Miniature, to attempt the like; in which the 
latter ſucceeded beyond every Body. He likewiſe invented 
ſeveral new Teints for the Carnations; and had he lived, 
had probably merited the Glory of carrying the Art to its 
laſt Perfection. 

This Kind of Painting, to be in Perfection, muſt be on 
Plates of Gold: For Copper, beſide that it emits a Fume 
which tarniſhes the Colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle ; 
and Silver turns the Whites, Yellow. 

Theſe Plates are made a little hollow on one Side, and 
rais'd on the other, either in a circular or oval Manner, 
to prevent the Gold's fretting by the Fire, and making the 
Colours crack and fly : Nor muſt they be made too thick. 
"Tis ſufficient they can bear the Colours; tho? 'tis uſual 
to ſtrengthen them all around with a Circle ſamewhat 
thicker, 

The Plate being hammer'd very evenly throughout, they 
apply a white Euamel on both Sides, tho' the Deſign be 
only to paint on one. The Intent of this is to prevent 
any ſwelling and warping by the Fire: For otherwiſe, in 
large Pieces, and eſpecially if the Colours be laid on any 
Thing unequally, they are apt to riſe up in Puffs or 
Bliſters. Now, this firit Lay, which is white, remaining 
{ſmooth and uniform, ſerves as a Ground for all the other 
Colours. The Compoſition of the white Euamel, with the 
other opake Colours, is already delivered under the Article 
ENAMEL. 

The Gold Plate thus Euamell d in white ; the Draught, 
or Deſign, to be painted, muſt be chalked thereon ; and, 
afterwards, the whole accurately drawn out in a ruddy 
brown. The Draught, or Out- line, thus finiſh'd, the Piece 
is ſet to the Fire, and then painted with the Colours above 
preſcribed. 

The white Ground they paint on, ſerves all the Colours 
for white. The Method being to ſpare the Ground from 
firſt to laſt, in the Places where the Lights are to be, 
after the ſame Manner as in Miniature: Tho' they have 
another white, to lay over the other Colours, when there 
is Occaſion to raiſe them. 

Add, that as the Painters in Oil re-touch their Paintings 
ſeveral Times, and let them dry; fo in this Sort of Paint- 
ing, they touch the Piece as otten as they pleaſe, ſetting it 
each Time to a reverberatory Fire, and taking it away again, 


aſſoon as they perceive the Eaaneel has got its full poliſh, 


The reverberatory Fire is made in a little Furnace, 
wherein there is Fire both a-top and all around ; only a 
Q 0 * void 


ENC 


void Place in the middle, where the Piece is to be put 
for the Enamels to melt. The Colours are laid on with 
the Tip or Point of the Pencil, as in Mignature 3 with 
this ps Difference, that they uſe Oil of Aſpic to dilure 
them inſtead of Gum Water. See M1GNATURE. 


Method of ENAMELLING by the Lamp. 

The Works of this Kind are all perform'd by the Fire of 
a Lamp; wherein, in Lieu of Oil, is put Horſes Greaſe, 
call'd Caballin Oil. — 

The Lamp is of Copper, or Tin, and conſills of two 
Parts, the Box and the Lamp: In the latter of theſe, 
which is a Kind of flat Oval, is put the Oil, and out of 
this riſes the Wick. All the Uſe of the Box is to receive 
the Oil, which the Ebullition, occaſion'd by the intenſe Heat, 
might throw abroad. | 

This Lamp, or even where two or three Artiſts work toge- 
ther, two or three more Lamps, are placed on a Table of 

a proper Height, &c. under which, about the middle of its 
| Hiiphr, is a double Bellows like thoſe of an Organ, which 
one of the Workmen raiſes and falls with his Foot, to in- 
creaſe and quicken the Flame of the Lamps, which is by 
ſuch Means rais'd to a Degree of Vivacity almoſt in- 
credible. 

The Wind of the Bellows is convey'd to the ſeveral 
Lamps, tho? never ſo many, by Means of Grooves cut along 
the Thickneſs of the Table, and cover'd with Parchmenr, 
extending from the Bellows, to a Tube or Pipe placed be- 
fore each Lamp. Theſe Tubes are of Glaſs, and that the 


Enamellers may not be incommoded with the Heat of 
the Lamp, each Tube is cover'd at about fix Inches Di- 


ſtance with a Piece of Tin, call'd a Fan, fixed in a Hole 
of the Table. In Works that don't take up much Time, 
they content themſelves with a Glaſs Blow-Pipe, to heighten 
the Flame of the Lamp. | 

Applying their Cake of Enamel to the Flame of this 
Lamp, they draw it out into Threads inconceivably fine. 
Thoſ: made uſe of in artificial Plumes of Feathers are ſo 
very ſlender, that they may be wound on a Reel, like Silk 
or 'Thread. 


The factitious Jeats of divers Colours, ſometimes uſed in. 


 Embroideries, are alſo made of Euamel; and that with ſo 

much Art, that each Piece has its Hole to paſs the Silk thro', 
wherewith it is ſew'd. Theſe Holes are made by blowing 
them in long Pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a 
proper Tool. 

See the Proceſs of drawing out the Enamel, illuſtrated 

urder the Article DucTtiLITY. 
Tiis rare that the Dutch, or Venetian Enamels, are uſed 
1 The common Way is to melt them in an Iron 

adle, with an equal Quantity of Glaſs or Cryſtal. And 
when the two Matters are in perfect Fuſion, they draw it 
out into Threads of different Sizes, as Occaſion requires, 
by taking a Quantity between two Pipe-Stopples, held in 
the two Hands, and removing them afnder as far as the 
Arms will reach. If the Thread is to be longer than the 
Workman can ftretch, a ſecond Perſon takes one of the 
Ends, and continues to draw it out while the firſt con- 
tinues to keep the Euamel to the Flame. All the Threads 
drawn after this Manner are round ; ſo that if the Na- 
ture of the Work require them to be flat, they are after- 
wards drawn thro' a Pair of Pinchers while yet hot. They 
have another Iron Inſtrument, in Manner of Plyers, to 
draw out the Enamel by the Lamp, when it is to be 
work'd, or diſpoſed in Figures, or otherwiſe. Laſtly, they 
have glaſs Tubes, of various Sizes, ſerving to blow the 
Enamel into various Figures, and preſerve the neceflary 
Vacancies therein, as alſo to ſpare the Stuff, and form 
the Contours. | 

When the Znameller goes to Work, he ſeats himſelf 
before his Lamp, with his Foot on the Treddle; and hold- 
ing in his left Hand the Piece of Work he has to Enamel, 
or the Braſs or Iron Wiars his Figures are to be form'd 
with ; with his right Hand, he draws out the Thread 
from the Fame? held to the Lamp: And this with a 
Dexterity and Patience equally ſurprizing. 

There is nothing but may be thus repreſented in Zna- 
met ; and there are Figures ſo finely Enit. d of this Kind, 
that one would take them to have come out of the Hands 
of the ableſt Sculptors. | 

ENARTHROSIS, a Kind of Fointing, or Articulation, 
wherein the Cavity that receives is deep, and the Bone re- 
ceiv'd oblong. See Dianrrnrosrs. 

Such is that of the Huckle-Bone, Cc. See ArTicu- 
LATION. | 

ENCENIA, a Greek Term, fionifyi 7 
Renovation. ... piping — 

Eucænia was the Name of a Feaſt, celebrated by the 
Jews, on the 257h of the Ninth Month, in Memory of 
the Dedication, or rather Purification, of the Temple, by 
2 Machabeus, after its being polluted and plunder'd 

Autiochus Epiphanes. 
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They had alſo two other Encenia ; the D 3 
the Temple by Solomon; and that by Zone. Cation g 
the Return from the Captivity. See Drvrcans after 

The Word is wrote in the Greek, lv 2 
of the Prepoſition 2 and tus, new. "NG 

In the Fathers, and Church Hiſtory, we lik 
with Encenia, for the Dedication of Chriſtian « 
St. Auguſtine aſſures us, that in his Time 
5 N many 1 15 transferr'd to » = 
and that they call'd it Enceniare, w wt 
"_ on of Cloaths "I _ hey put on 4 

ur Tranſlators of the Bible don't ; 

Encænia, in St. Fohn X. 22. where 1 Ward 


org 


Wiſe m 

Churcy, 
the Uſe of the 

profane M 


thereof: In lieu of that, they call it, Feaſt of 7h. Mace 
cation; which is much leſs proper. In Effect it Dei 
the Feaſt of the Dedication, but of the Purifcatia, ut 


conſecration of the Temple profaned. cation, or Re. 


ENCANTHIS, in Medicine, a Tumor of the Cary 
Lachrymalis, in the great Canthus or Angle of th we 
=- 2 3 8 wn e He. 

t is oppoſed to Rhyas, which is a Diminut; 
fonts bf the ſame Caruncle. — Tom 

The Eucanthis is occaſion'd by a Defluxion on th 
Part, or an Ulcer therein not readily enough dried. 58 

The Word is Greek, yuα˙ο⁰ s, form'd of the prepoſi 
& and ud, Corner of the Eye. A's 

ENCAUSTICE, the Art of Enameliing. So py. 
MELLING, 

ENCEPHALI, in Medicine, an Epithet applied t 
Worms generated in the Head; where they occation * 
Pains, inſomuch as ſometimes to produce Diſtraction. 95 
Worms. 1 N 5 

There are four Kinds of Eucephali; thoſe fy 
call'd, which are found in the Rain : "The Nassen a 
the Noſe; Auriculares, in the Ears; and the Deals, 


in the Teeth. 


The Encephali, properly thus call'd, are rare: But ther. 
are certain Diſeaſes wherein they ſwarm ; and we ate told 
of peſtilential Fevers that aroſe wholly from them. 

In one of theſe Fevers, the Phyſicians having open'd the 
Body of a Perſon it had carried off, they found a little 
ſhort, red Worm in the Head. Hereupon, they tried variou 
Medicines to find what might deſtroy it: But all in win, 
till Malmſey Wine, wherein Horſe Radiſh had been boil'd, 
was applied: This was no ſooner thrown on the Worm 
than it died. The ſame Remedy was afterwards tried on 
the Sick; and it recover'd em almoſt all. The like hate 
alſo been taken out by Trepanning, and the Patient t 
cover. See VERMES. | 

The Word is compounded of the Prepoſition 2, in, and 
x6249J), Head. | | 

ENCEDPPE, in Heraldry, denotes chain'd, or girt round 
the middle; as is uſual with Monkeys, &c. 

ENCHANTMENT. See Macic, Sorczzr, and 
WITCHCRAPT, 

ENCHASING, INCHASING, or CHASING, the Art 
of Enriching, and beautitying Gold, Silver, and otke 
Metal Works, by ſome Deſign, or Figures repreſented thereon 
in low Relie vo. | | 

Chaſing is only praiſed on Hollow, thin Works; 2 
Watch-Caſes, Cane-Heads, T'wcezer-Caſes, or the like. 

"Tis pertorm'd by punching or driving out the Metal to 
form the Figures, trom with-infide, ſo, as there to itand 
out prominent from the Plane, or Surface of the Metal. 

In order to this, they have a Number of fine Stcel Blocks 
or Puncheons, of divers Sizes: And, the Deſign being draun 
on the Surface of the Metal, they apply the infide upon tix 
Heads, or Tips, of theſe Blocks, Ee My under the Lins 
or Parts of the Figures. Then, with a fine Hamm, 
ſtriking on the Metal, ſuſtain'd by the Block; the Mel | 
yields, and the Block makes an Indenture, or Cavity 0 
the inſide; correſpondent to which, there is a Prominente: 
on the outſide, which is to ſtand for Part of the Figure. 

Thus, the Workman proceeds to Chaſe, and finiſh al 
the Parts, by ſucceſſive Applications of the Block, and 
Hammer, to the ſeveral Parts of the Deſign. 

And tis ſurprizing, with what Beauty, and Juſtne, hy 
this ſimple Piece of Mechaniſm, the Artiſts in this Ain 
will repreſent Foliages, Grotteſques, Animals, Hiſtories, C- 

ENCHEIRESIS, in Anatomy, the ſame with Diſſection 
See DissE C- ION. de 

ENCLAVE, in Heraldry, is where one Thing ' _ 
into another ; particularly where the Jointure 1s o_ 

ENCLITICA, in the Greek Grammar, certain 
which ſtick ſo cloſely to the preceding Word, that, 4 
if united with it, they only ſeem to form one Wo 
together, | 1 

Whence it happens, that the Word which ſuſtains! ws 
does 1 likewiſe bear the Accent that governs hes 


and eſpecially when the Euclitic is a e 0 10 


2 MEN T, or ACCROACHMENT, an un- 
renne — another Man: As, if two Men's 
lawful gat wn ether, the one reſs too far on the 
Grounds 9 - Tenant owe Two ' Shillings Rent Service, 
1nd the Leh ent AN | ih hei 
TITA, antient Hereticks, thus call'd from their 
CRA n of Continence, and abſolutely rejecting 


form'd from the Greek, e]negrUus, Continent. 
under of this Set was Tatian, a Diſciple of 

The Fo J one of the moſt learned Perſons of all Anti- 
qui * the Death of that Martyr, he made a Sepa- 
quit). om the Church; and ſoon had his Followers; who, 
ration te Dogma juſt mention'd, borrow'd a great many 
hefide t tom Sarurnius, and Marcian, beſide ſeveral Errors 


T 4 they adhered to in common with the Gnoſticks and 
which kus 


Tiba tai. d from eating any Thing that had Life; 


7 that Adam was ſaved. They look'd on ſuch 
and = Wine to be very great Sinners; and for this Reaſon, 
as drin ade Uſe of Water in celebrating the Euchariſt : As 
only u, that Wine came from the Devil. To maintain this 
holding roduced Paſſages out of Scripture, where 


| th 
— ; — 4 of what befel Noah and Lot when they 


a admitted ſuch of the Books of the Old Te- 
* as they thought good: But in Lieu thereof, they 
and ſeveral ſpurious and Apocryphal Writings for Cano- 
a and Divine. Such were the Acts of St. Andrew, 


„ and Thomas. 
NCYCLOPAEDLA, the Circle, or Chain, of all Sciences 


and Arts, See ART and SCIENCE. 

The Word is compounded of the Prepoſition z, in, 
waG, Circle, and midi, Science, Doctrine, Diſcipline, 
Learning; the Root being mais, Child, Infant. 

"Tis miſtakenly that ſome derive the Word from wor, 
; Chain, or Fetter, that holds by the Feet; it being wrote 
in Greek by an a, not an £ EN ja. 

The Greeks uſed the Term for the Knowledge of the 
ſeren liberal Arts, and the Poſſeſſion of all Sciences. 
Orbis ille Doctrinæ quem Greci tywinowmaduey vocant ; 
ſays Huintilian. They alſo call'd it wxaorardua. Vitru- 
vins ſomewhere calls it Enayclios Diſcipliua. 

ENDECAGON, or HENDECAGON, in Geometry, a 
Figure of eleven Angles, and conſequently eleven Sides, See 


POLYGON. + 


The Word is Greek, erJurgyr@, form'd of l, Eleven, 


and u, Angle. 

ENDECASYLLABUS, or HENDECASYLLABUS, 
a Verſe confiſting of Eleven Syllables. See VERSE. 

Of this we have Abundance of Inſtances in the Greek 
and Latin, and ſtill more in the Tralian Poetry. 

The Greek and Latin Eudecaſyllabus, is alſo call'd 
Thaleucus, from the- Name of its Author: Tho', in Ca- 
mllus, we have Phaleuci, that only contain two Syllables. 
dee PHALEUCUS, 


ENDEMICK, ENDIMIAL, or ENDEMIOUS Diſeaſe, 
(thus call d from ev, in, and 4%, Populus, People) is any 
Diſeaſe which affects many People together, in the ſame 
Country; as proceeding from ſome Cauſe, peculiar to the 
Country where it reigns. See DIsEAsk. 
buch are the Scurvy to the Northern Climes, intermitting 
Ferers in marſhy Places, Oc. 
ENDENTED,ENDENCHE, DENTED, INDENTED, 
in Heraldry, is applied to a Feſs, a Pale, and other triangular 
Pieces, when divided alternately between two different Colours. 
Coupe, or Enadented, with Or and Hure. See INDENTED. 
. ENDITEMENT, or INDICTMENT, in Common Law, 
„ much the ſame as Accrſatio in the Civil Law; tho', in 
lome Points, it differs. 

It may be defined a Bill, or Declaration made, in Form 
of Law, (for the Benefit of the Common-Wealth) exhibited 
® an Accuſation of a Perſon, for ſome Offence, either 
Criminal, or Penal ; unto the Jurors ; and by their Verdict, 
— and preſented to be true, before an Officer having 
"Fer to puniſh the ſaid Offence, See InDicTrMENT. 

It is always at the Suit of the King, and differs from 
an Accuſation in this, that the Preferer is no Way tied to 
e Proof thereof, upon any Penalty, if it be not proved; 
"cept there appear Conf iracy. See Jury, Ec. 

ENDORSE, in Heraldry, an Ordinary, 
containing the eighth Part of a Pale. This, 
Leigh ſays, is never uſed but when a Pale 
is between two ſuch : Others hold, that an 
== £Enaorſe may be bore between Birds, Fiſhes, 
=== Beaſts, Cc. Sir 7. Ferize adds, that. it 
ſhews the ſame Coat has been ſometimes 
_ two Coats, and afterwards conjoyned within 
a cutcheon, for ſome Myſtery of Arms. He bears Azure 
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ENDORSED, or | ENDOSSE, in Heraldry, is 
Things are bore back to back. er 

ENDORSING, or INDORSING, in Law, implies the 
Writing on the backfide of a Deed, Inſtrument, Cc. ſome- 
thing relating to the Matters contain'd therein. 

Endorſement is I uſed in Commerce for a 
Writing on the Back 'of a Bill of Exchange, by the Pro- 
prietor, or Bearer ; either, thereby, to transfer it to ſome 
other, or to render it payable to the Order of ſome other; 
or to ſerve for an Aquittance or Receipt. The Enorſe- 
ment is the ſimple Name of the Proprietor, or Eudorſer. 

Note, when the Eudorſement of a Bill of Exchange is 
to render it payable to another, it is call'd an Oxder. 
Sce Oka DER. | : | 

To an Order, tis neceſſary the Endorſement be dated; 
and contain the Name of him who paid the Value thereof : 
In which Caſe the Bill belongs to the Perſon with whoſe 
Name the Order is fill' d; without any other Transfer: 
Without theſe Conditions, the Bill is judg'd to belong to 
the Perſon who Endorſed it. 

The Bearer of a Bill of Exchange proteſted, has a Re- 
medy againſt the Endorſers, for the Payment of the Re- 
change of the Places where the Bill was negotiated by 
their Order. In Caſe a Bill or Note is refus'd to be paid, 
Sc. the Bearer has a Remedy againſt any one of the 
Endorſers, where there are ſeveral. See BILL. 

ENDOWMENT, the giving, or aſſigning, of a Dower 
to a Woman. See DowER. 

The Word is alſo uſed figuratively for the ſetting forth, 
or ſevering, of a ſufficient Portion for a Vicar, towards his 
* — Maintenance, when the Benefice is appropriated: 

hence ſuch a Vicarage, is called a Vicarage e:4owed. 
See ViIcARAGE. 


ENEMA, from erifu, immitto, I ſend in; is ſometimes 
uſed to expreſs a Clyſter. See CL ST ER. | 

EN.AMON, according to Z/anchard, is a Medicine 
which ſtops or ſtanches the Blood : Or which, by binding, 
cooling, or drying, cloſes the Paſſages of the Veſſels before 
open ; or diminiſhes the Fluidity and Motion of the Blood. 
See STYPTIC. + Irs 

ENAOREMA, from Eyaugics, T lift up, or float; ex- 
prefles ſuch Contents of the Urine, as float about in the 
middle, reſembling a Cloud; and thence alſo call'd Nube- 
cula Hypoſtaſis. See NuBtcura and Urine. 

ENERGUMENUS, a Term uſed by Divines, and 
Schoolmen, to ſigniſie a Perſon poſſæeſ d with a Devil, or 
an Evil Spirit. See Poss Ess oN. 

Tho' Papias ſays, the Energumeni were ſuch as counter- 
feited the Actions of the Devil, performing Things which 
ſeem'd ſupernatural. The Council of Orange debars, or 
depri ves, the Ener gumeni of the Functions of the 
Prieſthood. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, trigysa mz, 70 be 
agitated, work d, of es and ehe, Opns. 

ENERGY, an uncommon Force, or Strength, in a 
Diſcourſe, a Sentence, or a Word. Thus, we ſay, the Words 
of Holy Scripture are full of Energy. Wk” 

The Word is Greek, iveg ,t, form'd of the Prepoſition 
& and ee, Work, Labour. 

We alſo ſay Energic, as Energic Style, Energic Terms,&c. 

The ſame Appellation Eyergici, has been given to a re- 
ligious Sect, of the Sixteenth Century, by Reaſon they held 
that the Euchariſt was the Energy, and Virtue of Jeſus 
Chriſt, not his Body, nor a Repreſentation thereof. 

ENERVATE, to deſtroy the Force, Uſe, or Office of 
the Nerves ; either by cutting them, by weakening them 
with Debauchery, or by ſome other Violence. EN 

Exceſs of Wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous Li- 
quors, enervate, weaken the Nerves. When they would 
render a Horſe uſeleſs, they Euervate him, or cut his 
Nerve. Red . 

In the Manage, Enervating is porting uſed for the 
cutting two Tendons in the Side of a Horſe's Head, under 
the Eyes, which meet on the Tip of the Noſe : They 
Enervate Horſes to make their Head ſmall and Jean. 

The Word is alſo uſed figuratively : Tis no ſmall Ar- 
tifice in diſputing, to be able to Erervate, and extenuate 
the Allegations of one's Antagoniſt, This Author has a 
weak, Enervate Style. See NERVE. 

ENERVATION, a Term in the antient Anatomy, ap- 
plied to the Tendons of the Recti, or direct Muſcles, of 
the Abdomen. 

The Fibres of the Recti of the Abdomen, do not go 
from one Extreme of the Muſcle to the other, but are 
interſected by ſeveral Nervous Places, called by the An- 
tients Erervarions z tho' they be real Tendons. 

Their Number is not alike in all: Some having three, 
others four, Sc. See REC I. | 

ENFANS Per4nys, a French Phraſe, literally implying 


loft Children, and by a little Extenſion, Perſons gee | 
SOA , 
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uſed in War, to fignifie the Soldiers who march at the 
Head of a Body of Forces appointed to ſüſtain them; in 
Order to begin an Attack, make an Aſſault, or force a 
Poſt. At preſent tis the Grenadiers that uſually begin 


ſuch Attacks. See PERDus. ; 
ENFILADE, a French Term, ſometimes uſed in Eu- 


liſh. It fignifies a Series, or Continuation, of ſeveral 
Thing, diſpoſed, as it were, in the ſame Thread or 
Line. 

As an Enfilade of Rooms, of Doors, of Buildings, Cc. 

It is alſo uſed figuratively ; as a long Eafllade of Stories, 
Examples, Narrations, c. 

The Word is form'd of the French Verb Eufiler, to 
firing a Thing, which is compounded of en, in, and fil, 
or Hum, Thread: J. 4. a 4 hread, or String, of any 
Thing. 

8 in War, is applied to Trenches, and other 
Lines, which are Eufiled, i. . in a Line, and ſo may be 
ſcour'd, or ſwept, by the Canon length-wiſe, or in the 
Direction of the Line, and render'd almoſt defenceleſs. 

Care muſt be taken that the Lines be not Znjfiles : 
On the contrary, the Covert Line muſt be Eufled, that 


the Enemy may be driven out of it. 
The laſt Boyar, or Gut of the Trenches, is ſubject to 


the Enfilade ; that is, to be ſcour'd according to its Length. 

A Battery 4 Enjilade, is that where the Canon raſe a 
right Line. A Poſt, or Command 4 Enfilade, is a Height 
from which one may ſweep a whole right Line at once. 
The Cannon play on the Fofſe by Enflade. The Trenches 
are to be driven out of the Eufilade, i. e. are to be car- 
ried winding. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, the Incorporating any Man 
into a Society, or Body politic. 

For Example : 
England, is ſaid to be Enfranchiſed : The like underſtood 
of a Perſon made a Citizen of London, or other City, or 
corporate Town; by Reaſon he is thereby made Partaker 


of the Liberties 3 to the Corporation whereof 


he is Enfranchiſe 
ENGASTRIMYTHUS, or ENGASTRIMANDER, a 


Perſon who ſpeaks from, or with, the Belly ; without open- 
ing the Mouth ; or, if open, without ſtirring the Lips. 

Thus call'd by the Greeks, from e, ane, Belly, and 
as, Speech; and by the Latins Yentriloquus, quaſi 
ex ventre Loquens. See VENTRILOQUOUs. 

The antient Philoſphers, &c. are divided on the Subject 
of the Engaſtrimythi : Hippocrates mentions it as a Diſ- 
caſe, Others will have it a Kind of Divination, and 
aſcribe the Origin, and firſt Diſcipline thereof, to one 
Euryclus, whom no Body knows any Thing of. 

Others attribute it to the Operation, or Poſſeſſion, of 
an Evil Spirit: And others to Art, and Mechaniſm, 

The moſt eminent Eugaſtrimythi, were the Pythia's, 
or Prieſteſſes of Apollo, who deliver'd Oracles from within, 
without any Action of the Mouth or Lips. Sce PyTaia. 

St. Chryſoſtom and Oecumenius, make expreſs Mention 
of a Sort of Divine Men, call'd by the Greeks Engaſtri- 

mandri, whoſe prophetic Bellies pronounced famous Oracles. 
See ORACLE. 

M. Schottus, Library-Keeper to the King of Pruſſia, in 
a Diſſertation on the Apotheofis of Homer, maintains, that 
the Engaſtrimyrhi of the Antients, were only Poets, who, 
when the Prieſteſs could not ſpeak in Verſe, ſupplied the 
Detect, by explaining, or dclivering, in Verſe, whe Apollo 
dictated in the Cavity, or Belly, of the Baſon, that flood 
on the ſacred Zripod. See TR IPOD. 

Leo Allatins has an expreſs Treatiſe of Engaſtrimythi, 
entitled, Je Engaſtrimytho, Syntagma. 

EN(GENDRING, the Act of begetting, or producing 
the Kind, by Way of Generation. See GENERATION. 

The Term is likewiſe applied to other Productions of 
Nature: Thus, Meteors are ſaid to be Engender'd in the 
middle Region of the Air. Sce METEOR. 

Crude Fruits Engender Worms. See Worms. 

The Antients believ'd that Inſects were Engender'd of 
Putrefaction. See Insz cr. 

ENGINE, a compound Machine, or Inſtrument ; con- 
fiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, as Wheels, Screws, Levers, 
or the like, combined together ; in Order to lift, caſt, or 
ſuſtain a Weight, or produce ſome other conſiderable Effect, 
ſo as to fave either Time, or Force. See MAcRINE. 

The Word is form'd of the French Hugin, of the Latin 
Ingenium, Wit, Ingenuity ; by Reaſon there is Ingenuity 
required in the Contrivance of Engines, to augment the 
Effect of moving Powers. Sce Powzrs. 

The Kinds of Engines are infinite: Some for War, as 
the Baliſta, Catapulta, Scorpio, Aries, &c. Others for 
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He that by Charter is made Denizen of 


* 


ENG 


ENGINEER, in its general Senſe, f i 
triver, or Maker, of any Kind of uſeful Ele to z 
nes 


chines. But, in its proper Senſe, it dena Zines, ct 1, 
an Army, or fortified —— wh Otte an Ofc 
and 3 Attacks, Defences, Works, &; is to concen 

An Engineer ſhould be an able and en 
tician, particularly verſed in Militar * Mathems, 
Gunnery ; being often ſent to view — exami iteChure and 
intended to be attack'd, to chuſe out and ſhes, the Places 
the weakeſt Place, to draw the Trenches i: Grey 

L l 


Places of Arms, Galleries, Lodgments an the | 
and half Moon; conduct 5 W on he County 
and appoint the Workmen their 
makes the Lines of Countervallation, with the 


ENGLECERIE, ENGLECHERIE, or ENG 
CHYRE, a Term of great Import to our Anceſio LES. 
now obſolete : It properly fignified the Quality tho 
Engliſhman. 7 & a 

Thus, if a Man were privily lain, or murtberd 
was, antiently, accounted Francigena, (which com * 
every Alien, eſpecially Dares) till Zyglecerie an — 
1. e. till it was made appear that he was an Et tes, 
Bra cton Lib. z. | han 

The Origin of the Cuſtom was thus: 
having conquer'd Euglaud, at the Requeſt 
he ſent back his Army into Denmark; only refers; 
Guard of Danes for his Perſon: And made a Lay 2 
if any Eugliſoman kill'd a Dane, he ſhould be tried 1 
the Murther; or, if he eſcaped, the Village where iu 
Man was ſlain ſhould be charged to pay 65 Mails wn 
the Exchequer. After this Law, whenever a Murther ka 
committed, it was neceſſary to prove the Party (lin 2 
Engliſoman, that the Penalty of 66 Marks might not be 
charged- on the Village. 

ENGLISH, or the ENGLISH Torg!e, the Lanymn 
ſpoke by the People of England; and, with ſome Yar... 
tion, by thoſe of Scotland. Sec LAncvacr. 

The Engliſb is of Gothic, or Teutonic Extrafting. 
This was the Root, or Stock, upon which ſerveral other 
Dialects have been fince grafted ; particularly the Latin, 
and French, See Txvuronic, c. 

The Language antiently ſpoke in our Ifland was the i. 
tiſh, or Neich, which was common to the ZBritains and 
Gauls ; and which {till ſubfiſts, in more or le's Purity, in 
the Principality of Nales, the County of Coruaval, the lilands 
and Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and ſome Provinces 
of France, particularly Bretagne, See WEL cu. | 

As the Roman Empire, extending it ſelf towards the 
Weſtern Parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul ad 
Britain; the Roman Tongue became propagated there- 
with; all the Edits, Sc. relating to the publick Affan, 
being deſignedly wrote in that Language. | 

The Latin, however, *tis certain, never got ſo much 
Ground, or prevail'd ſo far in Eugland, as in Loinbariy, 
Spain, and the Garnis; partly on Account of its great Niliance 
from Rome, and the ſmall Reſort of Romans hither ; an! 
partly, for that the entire Reduction of the Kingdom 
was not effected, till ſo late as the Empire of Claudius 
when the Empire was on the declining Hand ; and the 
new Province was forced to be ſoon deſerted by its Con- 
querors, call'd to defend their Territories nearer Home. 
See LATIN. 

Britain thus left naked, became an eaſy Prey to the 
Aungli, or, Anglo Saxons, a ſtrolling Nation from Futlans 
and Norway, who took an eaſy Poſ:fion thereof; much 
about the Time that the Frauls, another German Nation, 
enter d Gaul. The Gauls and Franks, it ſeems, at length, 
came to Terms; found Means to unite into one Nation: 
And thus the antient Gar/ifſp, with its Mixture of Lali 
continued the prevailing Tongue, only furcher intermis 
with Francia, or Lingua Franca, of their new Inmates: 
But the Britains were more conſtant, and determined 
abſolutely to refuſe any ſuch Coalition; they had embraced 
Chriſtianity, and their Competitors were Hcathens: Rr. 
ther than admit of ſuch an Union, therefore, they cable 
to be ſhut up, with their Language, in the mountaiuow 
Parts of Cambria, or Wales, 

The Engliſh Saxons thus left abſolute Lords, changed 
every Thing ; their own Language was now tully eltabli!h's, 
and the very Name of the Country was henceforth t 
Anglo Saxon. | 

'The new Language remain'd, in 
and unmix'd till the Norman Invaſion : 


King Canin 
of the Noblez 


good meaſure, Pate 
The Attempts 
the Britains, 


of the Danes, and the Neighhourhood of 
indeed wrought ſome leſſer Innovations therein; bat, 
in the main, it preſerv'd it ſelt; for, as to the agate 
their Language was not much different therefrom. . 2 


| | the Arts of Peace, as Mills, C ranes, Preſſes, Clocks, Watches, 

5 | Engines to raiſe Water, to excinguiſh Fire, Ec. which 

iN ' ſee under their reſpective Articles MIL, Clock, Wazsr, 

| PrEss, FIRE-Engine, &c. See allo IxsTRUMENT. 
' 
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wr, however, who had, lived lon in France, - About the Year 1160, under Henry II 


+ it was thus rens 


the Conf 110 bring in à little Mixture of the Dialect der'd by Pope Aurian, an Engliſomam, in Rhime. 


; ht, —_ 

7 bat n and his Normans, having got Poſſeſſion 
1 0 Alteration was ſoon attempted : The 

s not compleat, unleſs the Conqueror's Lan- 

Gepe he French, or Franco Gallic, were introduced; 


hd coding 


14 other udicial Matters, were written, &c. in that 


their own Language, ſooner than * could 
id not 


ah Words, tho * of them 
f liſh: And many Engliſh Words b 
crept into the Eng A | y Engliſh y 


degrees grow Sus Origin and Etymology of many of our 
ehr. Wallis lays. ie down, that ach Words vr Ger- 
wy iginal as we have in common with the French, 
be reckoned on as our own, rather than borrowed 
on * . and that the old Gai Words, common to 
* *-nd the Welch, which are found in our Lan- 
been likewiſe taken from the Welch rather 
Re French. See ETYMOLOGY. + . Ra 
Hence, alſo, the ſame Author accounts, why the Names 
(the divers Sorts of Cattle are Saron, as Ox, Cow, 
Calf Sheep, Hog, Boar, Deer, &c. And yet that their 
Fleſh, when prepared for Food, is French; as Beef, Veal, 
Murton, Pork, Brawn, Veniſon, Sc. The Norman Sol- 
diers, forſooth, not concerning themſelves with Paſtures, 
Parks, and the like Places, where ſuch Creatures are fed and 
kept ſo much as with Markets, Kitchins, Feaſts, and Enter- 
tinments, where the Food was either prepared, ſold, or eaten. 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made 
a fill greater Progreſs; by reaſon of the large Territories 
he po elled on that Continent, both from his Father and 
his Wife, which occafioned frequent Journies thither, with 
rumerous Retinues, Sc. And for ſome Centuries after, 
there was a conſtant Intercourſe between France and 
Eigland, by the Dominions we poſſeſs'd there, and the 
Conqueſts we made; ſo that the Language, two or three 
hundred Years ago, ſeems to have had more French than 
at preſent. | | 
fides this Alteration from the Conquerors, the Lan- 
ouage, in Proceſs of Time, underwent divers others; and 
came to have numerous Words and Phraſes of foreign 
Dialects, ingrafted into it; in lieu whereof the antient 
Karon ones gave Way: particularly by means of Nego- 
tiations, and Commerce with other Nations; by the Mar- 
riages of Royal Families; by the Affectation of many 
Writers in moſt Ages, who are fond of coining new Words 
and altering the uſual Forms of Speech, for the greater Delica- 
cy; and by the Neceſſity of framing or borrowing new Words, 
according as new Things and Inventions turn up. And 
by ſuch Means was the old Anglo Saxon converted into 
the preſent Engl iſs Tongue. | 
Having traced the Riſe and Progreſs of our Language 
— we think it may be no uncurious Amuſement 


o repreſent, by actual Examples, the ſeveral ſucceffive 


Changes and Stages it has -paſs'd thro', to arrive at its 
preſent Perfection: In order to which we ſhall make Uſe 
of the Collections of the ingenious Mr. Greenwood. 

From the Saom Invaſion in 440, we have no Memorial 
extant of the Language for 250 Years: The oldeſt $407: 
Vriting extant, is a Gloſs on the Evangeliſts, written in the 
Tear 700, by Eadfride Biſhop of Holy Ifand : In which 
the three firſt Articles of the Lord's Prayer run thus. 


© Uren Fader thic arth in Heofnas, fic gehalgud 
Our Father who art in Heaven, be hallowed 


* thin Noma, ſo cymeth thin Ric. Sic thin Willa 
thy Name, come thy Kingdom, be thy Will 


ſue is Heofnas, and in Eortho, Cc. 
fo as in Heaven, and in Earth. 


Lo Years after, in the Year 90o, the ſame was ren- 
erd thus: 


Thu ure Fader the Eart on Heofenum, ſi thin Nama 


: gra od Cume, thin Rice, fi thin Willa on Eorthen 
wa, wa on Heofenum. 


3 the following Age it was turn'd thus in the Saxon 
ues, faid to be tranſlated by King Alfred. 


Feder ure thu the Earth on Heofenum, ſi thin 
; _ Gehalgod to be come thin Rice, Gewurthe 
willa on Eorthan ſwa ſwa on Heofnum, c. 


ly all his Acts, Diploma's, Edicts, Pleadings, 


the Year 1385, Dr. Hicks furniſhes us withal, 


* Ure fadyr in Heaven rich, 

* Thy Name be halyed every lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell blifſe : 
* Als hit in Heaven y-doe 

© Evar in Yearth be it · alſo, Oc. 


About too Years after, in the Time of Henry Ul. it 


* Fadir that art in Heaven bliſſe, 
Thin Helge nam it wurth the bliſ, 
* Cumen & mot thy Kingdom, 

* Thin Holy Will be it all don 

In Heaven and in Erdh alſo, Co. 


200 Tears after, under Henny VI. it was render'd thus: 


* Our Fadir that art in Hevenes, halewid be thi 


Name, thi Kingdom come to thee, be thi Will done 
in Eerthe, as in Hevene— 


Specimen of the Engliſh, as ſpoke in 


in his 


An extraordinary 


T heſaur. Liter. Septen. which we ſhall the rather entertain 
the Reader withal, as it is on this very Subject the Engliſb 
Tongue, and contains not only the Hiſtory, but the Rea- 
ſons, of the Changes and Differences therein. 


As it is knowe how meny maner people beeth in this 


* Lond; there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers Longages and 


© 'Tonges. 


Notheles Valſche Men and Scots that beeth 


* nought medled with other Nations, holdeth wel nyh hir 
* firſte Longage and Speche; but yif the Scottes that 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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were ſometime confederat and woned with the Pittes 
drawe ſomewhat after hir Speche; but the 4 
t her 


that woneth in the Weſte Side of Wales, haveth le 
ſtrange Spech, and ſpeketh Sexonliche now. Alſo Eu- 
gliſhe Men, they had from the bygynnynge thre maner 
Speche: Northerne, Sowtherne, and middel Speche in 
e middel of the Londe, as they come of three maner 
of Peple of Germania: Notheles by Commyxtion and 
mellynge firſt with Danes, and afterwards with Nor- 
mans, in meny the contrary Longage is . [cor- 
rupted]. 'This appayrynge of the burthe of the Tunge 
is becauſe of tweie Thynges, oon is for Children in 
Scole agenſt the Uſage and Maner of all other Nations, 
beeth compelled for to leve hire own Longage, and for 
to conſtrue hir Lefſons and here Things in French, and 
ſo they haveth ſethe Normans come firſt into Eugelond. 
Alſo Gentlemen Children beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſcae 
from the Tyme that they beeth rokked in here Cradel, 
and — . ſpeke and play with a Childes Broche; 
and uplondiſsche Men will likne himſelf to Gentilmen, 
and fondeth with great Beſyneſſe for to ſpeake | 3g wed 
to be told of. -—- Hit Gemerh a greet Wonder how 
Engliſche Men and her own Longage and Tonge, is ſo 
dyverſe of Sown in this oon Ilond; and the Langage 
of Normandie is comlynge of another Land, and bach 
oon manner ſoun amonge alle Men that ſpeketh hit 
arigt in Engelond. — Alſo of the foreſaid Savon Tonge 
that is deled [divided] a three, and is abide ſcarceliche 
with fewe uplondiſsche Men is greet Wonder, For Men 
of the Eſt, with Men of the Weſt, is, as it were, under 
the ſame Partie of Hevene acordeth more in ſown nge 
of Speche, than Men of the North, with Men of the 
3 Therefore it is that Mercii, that beeth Men of 
myddel Engelond, as it were Parteners of the Endes, 
underſtondeth bettre the Side Longages Northerne and 
Sout herne, than Northerne or Southerne underſtondeth 
either other. — All the Longage of the Northumbers, 
and ſpecialliche at York, is ſo ſcharp, flitting and 
frotynge, and unſchape, that we Southerne Men may that 
Langage unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that is by 
—_ that they beeth nyh to ſtrange Men and Nations, 
that ſpeketh ſtrongliche, and allo bycauſe that the 
Kinges of nn wonneth alwey fer from that Cun- 
try, Sc. ; 
Woo the Engliſh ſtood about the Year 1400, may. be 


ſeen in Chaucer, who refined and improved it very con- 
fiderably ; tho' he is charged with the Affectation of 
mixing too many French, and Latin Words with his 
Engliſh, and by that Means altering and corrupting the 
primitive Language. 


cording to the 


In the Year 1537, the Lord's Prayer was printed ac 
lowing Verſion: 


O Oure Father which arte in Heven, halowed be thy 
Name: Let thy Kingdome come, thy Will be fulfiled 


© as well in Erth as it is in Heven, &c, 
| * Where 
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Waere the Reader will obſerve the Diction almoſt 
brought to the preſent Standard; the Variations being 
principally in the Orthography. | AT 

Spencer, who lived in the ſame Age, contributed not a 
little to the Improvement and refining - of the Tongue: 
He threw aſide Abundance of the outlandiſh Ornaments 
and wrote a purer ZEng/iſh, yet with more Elegance and 
Variety, than had been known before. He was ſucceeded 
in — by Shakeſpear, Ben. ST: Lord Bacon, 
Milton, Cowley, Waller, Tillotſon, and Dryden, whoſe 
Works are in every body's Hands; by whom the Lan- 
guage has been tranſmitted to us under all its preſent 
Advantages. I 

The Perſections aſcribed to the Emg1i/ſh, and that in a 
degree ſuperior to any of the other Modern "Tongues, are, 

1. That it is Strong and ſignificant: to which our 
finely compounded Words, form'd on the Model of the 
Greeks, do not a little contribute. 

2®, Copions: of which Mr. Greenwood gives us Inſtances 
in the Word Srriking: which we have above 30 different, 
ſynonomous Expreſſions for; as, to ſmite, bang, beat, baſt, 
buffet, cuff, hit, thump, thwack, flap, rap, tap, Kick, 
ſpurn, box, yerke, purnmel, punch, &c. And the Word 
Anger, for which he enumerates above 40. : 

So we ſay, to ſeeth or boil Fleſh, ſtew Prunes, poche 
Eggs, codale Apples, bake Bread; for which Expreſſions 
to ſeeth, ſtew, poche, coddle, and bake, the Latius, with 
all the boaſted Copia of the Tongue, have only one Word, 
coquere; and the French, as much as they abound with 
Terms of Cookery, not many more; the Word Cure, 
ſerving indifferently for ſeething, boiling, baking, ſtew- 
ing and codling. = 

3. Muſical and Harmonious; in which Reſpect Mr. 
Dennis makes no Scruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the 
French. This, Which f. 
hence, that we have blank Verſe which is harmonious 
by mere Force of Numbers, and Quantity; whereas the 
French have long ago deſiſted from all Pretenſions to poetical 
Numbers, without the Aſſiſtance of Rhime. See Dozm- 
TITY, NoumBzRs, GCS. 1 

It may be added on this laſt Head, from Mr. Nel- 
ſtead, that the Engliſh has many Meaſures, the 7ambic 
and Trochee for Inſtance, in common with the Greek 
and Latin; an Advantage ariſing from the Variation of 
the Accent. And that Rhime is peculiarly natural to 
it, varying it ſelf to the Ear with exceſſive Sweatneſs ;. 
not to mention the Czſuras, Pauſes, Tranſpofitions, and 
numberleſs other Graces, which the Zg1iſp Verſification 
is capable of, beyond any other living Language. See 
R IME, &c. | 
Some object to the Eglißb, its conſiſting too much of 
Monoſyllables; which others make a Piece of Merit, as it 
argues the greater Antiquity, if what Salmaſins ſays be 
true: Certum quippe eft, linguas omnes que monoſytlabis 
conſtant ceteris efſe antiquiores; adding, that the an- 
tient Greek abounded herein, as appears from the 
antient Poets, and ſuch as affected Antiquity. De Re 
Helleniſt. But we have a further Advantage from our 
Monoſyllables z viz. 8 we being hereby enabled 
to expreſs more Matter in the ſame Compaſs of Letters, 
than any other Modern Tongue. The only Thing we 
ſuffer by it, is, ſomething in Point of Softneſs and Num- 
bers; and yet we have Verſes compoſed wholly of Mo- 
noſyllables, that do not want Harmony; as that of Creech 


Nor could the World have born ſo fierce a Flame.” See 


MonosYLLABLE. 

Some of our later, and politer Writers, however, find 
wherewithal to find Fault in our Language : It ſeems it 
does not come up to the Softneſs, the Delicacy of the 
more Southern Languages, France, Spain, and Traly. 
It retains ſomewhat of the Gothic Roughneſs, of the 
People who framed, and introduced it; the Soil and the 
Climate it was planted in, not tending much to mellow 
and refine it. 


To this Purpoſe does Dr. Sviſt talk, who accounts for the 


Thing hence, that the Latin Tongue was never in its Purity 


in our Iſland; and beſide, ſuch as it was, was call'd away 
ere it could have Time to incorporate with the Language 
of the Country, and ſubdue, and ſoften it: as it did in 
the other Provinces of France and Spain, &c. But it 
is to be obſerved, that, upon the whole, this, ſuppoſing 
it true, does not fall as an Objection againſt the Lan- 
guage, but the People: Our | Manners are alſo leſs 
Poliſh'd, than ſome of our Neighbours ; we are not yet 
arrived, and may we never hereafter arrive, at that Pitch 
of Moll: ſſe, of Delicateſſe, of Soupleſſe, which we cenſure 
in them; and 'tis but juſt our Language correſpond with 
the reſt of our Character. We have e. more of 
the roug] 1 Virtues of human Nature unſubdued, unpo- 
liſh'd au ay by Art; and when theſe are gone, we may 
talk as ſol tly, and as prettily, as the Diſſolute, Enervate, 


ome may think ſtrange, he proves 


But the Revd. Doctor ventures further : e Out 
e he affirms,” is extremely imperfect; its lane 
© no proportion to its Corruptions Z and Þ vementz hy 


Grammar cs 


offends againſt the Grammar of the ſame 1. T 
were abſurd: A Language is not to be jagd *e 
regulated, by any pre- conceivd Forms or Rules of G 
th 
"Tis the Language directs the Grammar, . 
So that if there be any Diſagreement between them 145 
Fault muſt be charged on the Grammar, which ;, f 
deficient. Does he mean, that it offends againſt the G lar 
mar of the Zatin, or Greek? That may well be Urra 
any Fault; ſor the Grammars of all Languages Tres 
differ. | | | ely 
Mr. Welſtead is fully of Opinion, that the 5 |; 
Language is not capable of a much greater Pee, 
than it has already attain'd: We have trafficked, be by 


The An. 


Energy: The moſt beautiful Poliſh is at length giren 
our Tongue that it will bear, without deſtroying, and al. 
terin = very Baſis and Ground-work of it: Its 7;y. 
tonick Ruſt is worn away; and little or nothing is 
wanting, either of Copiouſneſs, or Harmony. He goes on 
to argue the Maturity and Perfection of the Zngjp, 


from another very extrinſic Principle; viz. By compar. 


ing the Time, and Circumſtances of the Improvements, 
made fince the . firſt Reſiners of it; with thoſe of the 
Greek, Latin, French, and other 'Tongues, that confeſſedly 
have riſen to their Height. Wi" 

Every civilized Nation, that applauded Author thinks, has 
its Claſſical Age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Engl iſh are not far 
from it. So that what remains to be done tor the EI 
Tongue, ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where 
it is, and prevent its Declining. There is in Effect, a Point 
of Perfection, which when a Language has once arrived 
at, it cannot exceed, tho it may degenerate from it; 
and thus it happen'd to the two fineſt Languages the 
World has known. 

It may ſeem odd to talk, with Dr. Swift, of fixing 6 
unſtable a Thing as Language: The Greek Liturgjes of 
St. Baſil, and St. Chryſoſtom, ſtill uſed in that Church, 
the one for Solemn, he other for Common Days, hate 
been a long Time unintelligible to the People: So much 
is the vulgar ,Greek degenerated from its original Purity, 
Polybius teſtifies, that the Articles of Truce between the 
Romans and Carthaginiaus, cou'd ſcarce be underſtcod by 
the moſt learned Roman Antiquaries, 350 Years atter 
the Time of their Making. In Effect, from the Days df 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Ceſar, the Latin was perp:- 
tually changing; and what was wrote three hundred Year 
before Tully, was as unintelligible in his Time, as tie 
Engliſh and French of the ſame Period are now: And 
theſe two have changed as much fince William the (uu. 
queror, in about 500 Years, as the Latin appears to have 
done in the like Term. 

Whether our Language will decline as faſt as the Roms 
did, may admit of ſome Debate; there being many Ur 
cumſtances in the Affairs of the Nation, which contri 
buted to that Corruption, that may not, in all Probability, 
find Place among us. The French, for theſe 50 Years palt, 
has been poliſhing as much as it will bear; and app 
to be now declining, by the natural Inconſtancy of that 
People, and the Affectation of ſome late Authors, to . 
troduce Cant Words; which is the moſt ruinous Corrupt" 
in any Language. But without ſome ſuch Confideratio) 
there _ = ſeem any SO Neceſſity, why a Ln 
uage ſhou'd be tually changing. 
g We find . the A From Hom?! : 
Plutarch, are above a thouſand Years; and ſo = 
leaſt, Dr. Swift thinks, we may allow the Purit 1 * 
Greek: The Grecians ſpread. their Colonies roun * 
Coaſts and Iflands of Aſia minor, and the £ge Ave 
where the Language was preſerv'd entire for __- — f 
after they themſelves became Colonies to Rowe, an um 
over-run by the barbarous Nations. The Chineſe -;rher 
Books in their Language above 2000, Years old; ble * 
have the. frequent Conqueſts of the Tartars been 3 * 
alter it. And the German, Spaniſt, and . | 
admitted few or no Changes for ſome Ages Palit. 0) 
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+ £1.-ations. that Author, with the conf; bs 
nden f others, moved the then — 
* Earl of Oxfors, to eſtabliſh a Society, or 


A : 8 
Tongue familiar, to throw out vitious Phraſes 
(low hee — others, and perhaps retrieve ſome 
y grown obſolete, and to adjuſt the Orthography, 
others uo 6e, See ACADEMY. * | 
ſome ſuch Means, he complains, that the Fame 
ot oath will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by 
any * wY to be a ſufficient Motive to call forth, and en- 
no Megan to exert his Genius. Our Language is chiefly 


ge eſe two Iſlands; 
cured 1,1 — limited in Time as well as Place. Were 
Fam 


the 
ic not e able to 


1 good Talian; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hun- 
f J Year later, is not to be underſtood without a $407 


dune, while Things continue on their preſent Footing, 


nd * * whatever N — _ 
Joment the are compoſed, will prove but a feeble Sta 
J G — Language, Tanke they have ſome extraordi- 
nary Sanction, and Authority. And what is to be la- 
ented, ſuch Writings have contributed to the Corruption 
woll as much as the Perfection of our Tongue. See 
Grammar and — 3 . 
ul, Ben Fohnſon, an exham, tis certain, by 
* che 22 Tongue to the Latin Method, have 
dag d, and pe _—_ it - rag por gg _ _ Precepts 
concerning Caſes, Genders, and Declenſions of Nouns, 
Tenſes, Moods and Conjugations of Verbs, and other 
Things which our Language has nothing to do withal. 
Nor have even Dr. Vallis, Greenwood, &c. tho“ ſenſible 
of the Fault in thoſe 82 * able 7 to wweP 
clear of it themſelves. Sce CAsk, GEN DER, NUMBER, ©&c. 
GIs Nb, > See NAME. : 
EN Mony, &c. Mod, c. * 

EN CON — in — Hercules; one of the Nor- 
thern Conſtellations. See HERCULES. | 

n 1 or 2 in 
Agriculture and Gardening, the Art, or of inſerting, 
a fxin , a Cyon, af or Bud, of 21 Tree, in the 5 
of another; in order to correct and improve its Fruit. 
See FxuviIT-Tree. Tt 22 

Or it is the Art of applying a wy 'or Shoot, of one 
Plant, to the Stock of N ; = ing roger Be _ that 
the Sap paſſing freely thro* both, t ree graſted on 
may G i e ſhine Kind of Fruit with The whence 
the Craft is taken. See GRA r. 

Engrafting only differs from Tnoculation, in that the 
latter is rm'd when the Sap is at the higheſt, in Sum- 
E ; an = former e're it riſes, at leaſt, in any Quantity. 

NOCULA TION. . | | 

Engrafting is one of the principal Operations in Gar- 

aun on t 8 whereon the Gooduthe of the Fruit greatly 
ce GARDEN. TIES 

is very extraordi that the Seeds, or Kirnels, or 
Stones of a Fruit, as =" Fara Pear, Peach, Plumb, Cherry, 
Se. being ſown, degenerate in the Ground; ſo, that the 
Tree arifing from it is of another Kind, a Sort of wild- 
ng, harſher, ſourer and coarſer than that of the Parent 
Tree, To corre& this, Trees thus rear'd, muſt be grafted 
* ws ee Kinds. See SzminaRyY, ORCHARD, 

URSERY, Go. 

Apples are commonly rais'd by Engrafting the intended 
** 3 Crab Stocks, procured by — yp 5 : 

are Fears, procured by grafting on the wild Pear 
I — op | Dwarf, or Wall Trees, they * chuſe 

raſt on the Quince Stock. See DwWARx, c. 

They will alſo 9 if grafted on the white Thorn, 
77 8 
e eee e e 

, is Fruit, it ſometime 
05 Stone ſown, produces better Fruit than that from 
Wuch it was taken: But this is not common ; befide 
* the Tree in ſuch Caſe, is long e're it comes to bear. 
bee e e i 
: erries, on the ack- 

00 Stock, rais d from Stones. N g 
"in co 22 8 Engraft their os Candy 
m other better of the ſame Sort, to mend them; 
4 alſo, the ſmaller and fingle Flowers, as Gilliflowers, &c. 
the larger and finer. To produce Stocks for Eu- 

Haſting on. See STOCK. | 

14 Curious furniſh us with other extraordinary and 
molous Inſtances of Engrafting : As of Apples on 


and it is hard our Authors 


Plane, Elder, Thorn, Cabbage-Stalk, e. and che lr 

, F 7 9 4 t 
Pears, Ge. Pears on Apple fen on AG ot 
on the Eawrel 3 Coral Berries on the Plum: Beech on 
the Cheflnut, Oak on the Elm, Gooſeberry on the C 
the Vine on the Cherry Tree, Ge. | 


Inſeritur Lquro Ceraſus, parruque Coacto 
Tingit adoptivus virginis Ora pudor. Auſonius. 


Even Daphne's Coyneſs thou doſt mock, 
And ⁊veas the Cherry to her Stock. Copley to Mr. Evelyn. 


—— Autatamque infita mala 
Ferre Pyrum, & Prunis Japidoſs rnbeſcere Corna. 

"Ado Virgil Geor. Lib. II. 
— Kerxiles Platani, Malos geſſere Valenteis; 


Caſtaneæ, r Ormuſque incauuit albo 
Flore Pyri; Glandemque Sues fregere ſub ulmis. Id. ibid. 


. * 


ws 
* 


The Origin, and Invention of Engrafting, is different! 
related by Naturaliſts : T7 heophraſtus tells us, that a Bird 
having {wallow'd a Fruit whole, caſt it forth into a Cieft, 


or Cavity, of a rotten Tree; where mixing with ſome of 


the putrified Parts of the Wood, and being waſh'd with the 
Rains, it budded, and produced within this 'Tree, another 
Tree of a different Kind. This lead the Husbandman to 
certain Reflections, from which, ſoon afterwards, aroſe the 


Art of Engrafting. 


Pliny ſets the Thing in a different Light : A Country- 
man having a Mind to make a Paliſſade in his Grounds ; 
that it might endure the longer, he bethought himſelf ta 
fill up, and ſtrengthen the Bottom of the Paliſſade b 
running, or wattling it with the Trunks of Ivy. The Ef- 
fect of this was, that the Stakes of the Paliſades taki 
Root, became E 7 into the Trunks, and 8 
large Trees; which ſuggeſted to the Husbandman the Art 
of Engraſting. rms INE: | 
The Reaſon, or Philoſophy, of Engraſtiug, is ſomewhat 
obſcure; and had not Hazard gi ven the frft Hint, all our 
Knowledge of Nature would never have led us to it. 'The 
Effect is ordinarily attributed to the Diverſity of the Pores, 
or Ducts, of the Graſt, from thoſe of the Stock, which 
change the Figure of the Particles of the Juices in paſſing 
thro' them to the reſt of the Tree. 3 

Mr. Hraaley, on Occaſion of ſome Obſervations of 
Aricola, ſuggeſts ſomething new on this Head: The 
Stock graſted on, he thinks, is only to be conſider'd as a 
Fund of vegetable Matter, which is to be filter'd thro' the 
Cyon, and digeſted, and brought to Maturity, as the Time 
of Growth in the Veſſels of the Cyon directs. A Cyon, 
therefore, of one Kind, grafted on a Tree of another, may 
be rather ſaid to take Root in the Tree *tis graſte in, 
than to unite it ſelf with it : For it is viſible that the Cyon 
preſerves its natural Purity and Intent, tho' it be fed and 
nouriſh'd with a mere Crab; which is, without doubt, 
occafion'd by the Difference of the Veſſels in the Cyon from 
thoſe of the Stock: So that Grafting may be juſtly com- 
pared to Planting. | 

In Proſecution of this View of that ingenious Author, we 
add, that the natural Juices of the Earth, by their Secre- 
tion. and Comminution, in paſſing thro the Roots, Sc. e're 
they, arrive at the Cyon, muſt doubtleſs arrive there half 
elaborated and concocted ; and fo diſpoſed for a more eaſy, 
plentiful, and perfect Aſſimulatlon and Nutrition; whence 
the Cyon muſt neceſſarily grow and thrive better and faſter 


than if it were put immediately in the Ground, there to 


live on coarſe Diet and harder of Digeſtion: And the 
Fruit produced, by this further Preparation in the Cyon, 
muſt be finer and further exalted, than if fed immediately 
from the more imperfe&aly prepared and alter d Juices of 


the Stock. 

The Cyon, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the Condi- 
tion of the Fatus in Utero, fed from the Mother's Blood: 
At leaſt, tis in that of the Infant after Excluſion, fed 
with the Mother's Milk. | | 

The Methods, or Kinds of Ergrafting are various; as 
Grafting in the Cleft, Grafting in the Rina, Whip- 
Grafting, Grafting by Sond. . Seutcheon Grafting, 
Root Grafting, Re-iterated Grafting, Grafting on Hrau- 
ches, &c. | | 

The Apparatus, or Inſtruments uſed herein, are Saws to 
cut off the Head of Stocks; Knives to make Clefts; a 
Chiſſel to pare away the Wood; Clay, mix d with Horſe- 
Dung, to prevent freezing, and with Tanners Hair to 


prevent cracking; Baſs Strings, or Woollen Yarn, to tie the 


Grafts with, and Grafring Wax. Sce Wax. 
GRAFTING, in the Cleft, or Stock, call'd alſo Sit- 
GRAFTING, is the molt anticnt, and ordinary Way. We have 
a very beautiful Deſcription of it in Lg, II. Georg. 
v. 78. it is chiefly uſed for middle fized Stocks, from one ta 


two Inches Diameter. Its Seaſon is the Months of Zanmary, 
Febra- 
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is thus : | 
The Head of the Stock being 


Pith as ma 


or Cyon, is 3 by cutting it a- ſlope, in Form o 


Wedge, to ſuit t 


and cloſely, joyn to the inner Part of the Bark, or Rin 


f the Stock; in the dexterous Performance of which, the 
chief Secret conlifts. If the Cleft pinch too tight, a ſmall 
Wedge may be left in it to bear the Streſs, And, laſtly, 
the Cleft is cover'd over with Clay: Or rather, as M. 
Gentil adviſes, with Moſs, or the freſh Bark of a Tree 


bound on with Oſter. 


The Reader, who would have this in more elegant Terms, 


may be furniſh'd from Virgil. 


Aut rurſum Enodes Trunci reſecantur, & alte 
Finditur in ſolidum Cuneis via: deinde feraces 
Plante Immittuntity : nec longum Tempus, & Ingens 
Exiit ad Calum n Arbos, 

Miraturque novas frondeis, & non ſua poma. 


Grarrinc in the Rind, or Shoulder-Gr ArrtinG, cal- 


led alſo Slicing and Packing 4 2 U e. latter 
ay. e is as 


End of April, or Beginning o 
follows : 


The Top of the Stock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtraight 


Place : en the Cyon, or Graf?, is prepared by cutting 


it on one Side from the Joynt, or Seam down flopewiſe, 


making the Slope about an Inch long ; and 8 its 
Bent, that ſo, when the Cyon is fixed to the Stock, it 
— ſtand nearly upright. At the Top of the Slope, they 
make 


a Shoulder, whereby it is to reſt on the Stop of 


the Stock. The whole Slope to be plain and ſmooth, that 
it may lie even to the Side of the Stock. As to the Length 
of the Cyon, for a Standard Tree, it may lie about four 
Inches from the Shoulder; but for a Dwarf, or Wall Tree, 
fix Inches. The Cyon p the outſide is applied to 
the Weſt, or South Weſt Side of the Stock, and its Length 


and Breadth meaſured thereon; which done, the Bark of 


the Stock is cut away to thoſe Dimenſions, that the cut 
Part of the Cyon may fit it. Wherein, Regard is to be 
had to the Bigneſs of the Stock, and the Thickneſs of the 
Bark, to proportion the length and breadth of the Chi 
thereto ; otherwiſe the Paſſages of the Juice in the Stoc 


and Cyon will not mee Laſtly, laying the Cut-Part of 


the Cyon on that of the Stock, they bind them together 
with Woollen Yarn, and cover the whole with Clay an 
Inch above, and as far below the Stocks Head : Working 
it round the Cyon, till it become ſharp at Top, that the 
Rain may run down it. 

This Method has ſeveral Advantages beyond the former: 
As that the Wound heals up ſooner ; and that, in the 
mean Time, it is in leſs Danger from the Weather; that it 
does leſs Injury to the Stocks and Grafts, as avoiding 
thoſe ſevere Splittings and —_— : 'That the Bark is 
more eaſily placed in the Paſſage of the Sap here, than in 
the Cleft : That the Graft thrives and ſhoots with greater 
Vigour, and bears ſooner in this Way than in that: And 
that it is practicable on ſmaller Stocks than the other, 
which muſt have a good Body, and Confiſtence, ere they 
can bear Cleaving. 

GrArTING i the Bark, is orm'd thus: 

Prepare the Stock, and Cyon, as in Grafting in the Rind; 
but, inſtead of cutting the Bark of the Stock, ſlit the ſame 
on the South Weſt Side, from the Top, almoſt as long as 
the ſloap'd Part of the Cyon; and at the Top of the Slit 
looſen the Bark, with the Top of your Knife. Thruſt 

our Inſtrument, made of Ivory, Silver, or the like, and 


Trem's at the End like the ſlope End of the Cyon but 


much leſs, down, between the Bark and Wood, to make 
Room for the Cyon; which being put in the Bark, is to 
be ſo managed, as that it may fal cloſe to the Stock, 
and Edges of the Cyon. 

GRAFTING by Approach, call'd alſo Inarching, and 
Ablactation. See the Method thereof under the Article 
ABLACTATION. | 

Whip-GRAr'rinG, or Tonugue-GrAprTING, is a Sort of 
Grafting in the Rind, proper for ſmall Stocks, from an 
Inch Diameter to a Quarter of an Inch. Mr. London ſpeaks 
of it as the moſt effectual Way of any, and that moſt 
in Uſe. * 

In this, the Stock and Cyon are to be of the ſame Big- 
neſs. The Cyon to be ſlop'd off a full Inch, or more; 
and the like to be done to the Stock; and ſo the one to 
be tied to the other. Otherwiſe, the Top of the Stock 
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February, and March. The Method, as now praftiſed, 


ſawn, or cut off, ſmooth 


nd cle rpendicular Cleft is made therein, nearly two 
be tangy wi 9 ſtrong Knife, or Chiſſel, as near the 
be to miſs it. In this Cleft, the grafting 


Chiſſel, or Wedge, is put to keep it open. The _ 


e Cleft, only leaving a ſmall Shoulder on 
each Side: And, when cut, is to be placed exactly in the 
Cleft, ſoy as that the inner Bark of the Cyon may aptly, 


being cut off, a Shoulder is to be "HP 
the reſt to be performed as dr s the Graf; by 


in the Rind, © n under G, % 
This Method is alſo improved by what th Ying | 
or tonguing; which is, ey call 1 


e maki ; 
in the bare Part of the Stock, For econ With z Ka 


the ſloped Face of the Cyon, upwards 3 and de 

them, 5 one Slice —— che = then — K 
Place of the Cyon cover that of the Stock. 1 bars 

$14e-GRAFTING. In this, the Cyon is 

Whip-Grafting, but the Head of the Stock h. ui 
Only, from a ſmooth Part on the Weſt Side A cut o 
the Bark is pared off as the Cyon will cover o much f 
ting both Cyon and Stock, as in the laff Adel, de fl, 
the two together, and cloſe them up with (le de) bin 
Year's End, the Top of the Stock is cut off at MN At the 
Place, ſlopewiſe, and the Place cover'd with © Sraftes 

Scurcheon-GRArTING, is another Method 0 | 
in the Rind, practiſed in June, Fuly and Ju, tin 
the Bark will not part from the Stock, TI z. ben 
by flitting the Bark of the Stock in Form of amd, 
Letter T, looſening it with the Point of a Kc bel 
clapping in a Cyon, prepared as above. See $eq,,', d 

rown-GRAFTING, is when four or more Graf . 
— round the Stock, between the Bark and 5 are 
omewhat in the Manner of a Crown. This; Rind, 
practiſed in the larger Trees, which are capable f 
cei ving a Number o Grafts, and are too big to be cl W 
The Method is in all Reſpecte the ſame as th | 
deliver'd for Grafting in the Rind. a 

Root-GRATTINe, is a modern Invention, treated 
large by Agrice/a: Its Intention is ſomewhat dig 0 
from the former, being for the Propagation, or Mult; ls 
tion 3 1 | OY 

To orm this, take a Graft, or Spris of 
Tree, which you intend to RE — - ſmall pas 
of the Root of another Tree of the ſame Kind, or very jj, 
it; or elſe Pieces of Roots cut off of other Trees, in tranſplant. 
ing; and Whip-Graft them together: Obſerving, that the ty 
But-Ends of the Graft and Root be united, and that the Rind 
of the Root joyn that of the Graft. Theſe may, after. 
wards, be planted out at Pleaſure, and the Piece of Root 
will draw the Sap, and feed the Graft, as the Stock does 
=_ = _ | 

is Way of P ation is very eaſy and expeditiow 
Roots _ — than Stacks: By Mn 
the Pieces of Roots of one Crab-ſtock, or Apple-ſtock, vil 
ſerve for 20 or 30 Apple Graffs, and the like of other 
Trees. The ſame is an excellent Way for raifing of tender 
Trees, that will hardly bear being graſted in the Stock, Add, 
that Trees thus waſhed, bear — and are more eafily 
dwarfed, than thoſe done any other Way. See Dwaxr. 

Re. iterated GRATTI No, or Grafting by à double, ot 
triple Iuciſion, is another Method mention d by Agricola, 

To perform this, firſt — a good Cyon on a Stock, 
and cut it away to one half, or a third Part; then fix 
another Graft to it, of a better Kind; and a third to 
that: For ſtill, the oftener a Tree is engrafted, the finer 
Fruit it produces. 

By this Method, that Author aſſures us, he produced 
Muſcat Pears, that were admirable; making, at firſt, uf: 
of a Stock grafted with a Pound Pear, on which he graft- 
ed a Summer Von Chretien ; and when the Branch of 
this latter had ſhot, he grafted on it a Cyon of Zer- 


lay, 


gamot; which he alſo cut, and grafred on it a Cyon of - 


a Muſcat Pear. 

EncrRAarTING of Branches, Agrico/a mentions as 4 
very certain and profitable Operation, beſt practiſed on large, 
full grown, and even old 'Trees. | 

To do this, half or more of the Branches muſt be x # 
off, and Grafts of three or four Years old be applied to 
them; taking Care to have Stakes, or other Things, to 
W them againſt the Wind, c. 

e adds, that by this Method, you will have, perhaps, the 
ſame Year, at leaſt, the ſecond or third, ſuch a Quantiy | 
of Fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt Tree would hardy 
produce. | | | 

EncRAFrTING of the Small Pov. See INOCULATION: 
PFYYYYYYYN ENGRAIL'D, or INGRAILD, 

in Heraldry, (from the French Grell, 
Hail) is when a Thing is repreſented with its Edges 
ragged, or with half rounds {truck thereon, as if broke 
by 7 falling on it; as in the adjoyning Figure: 

It differs from Iadented, in that the Breaches there ate 
all in ftrait Lines; but here Semi-circular : And _ 
Invected, in that the Points of the little Arches are tu 
inwards towards the middle of the Fieid ; which in In- 
vetted, are turn'd outwards See IND ENTE and Ix- 
VECTED. ; 

Spelman calls it in Latin Jnòbricatus, others Ingredidtun 
and others Striatus. EN. 


an AVING, or GRAVING the Art, 
CAT! at > recious Stones, and repreſenting Figures, 
Marters thereon. * | 
rs Word is 2 Compound of the Prepoſition in, and 
oreth yede®s Faorite., Tho' Menay 

dee it 


Cl , ig properly a Branch of Sculpture; tho', 
Bug 4017s was. 3b" Rande contra-diftinguiſhed 
with us. 28 the latter, popularly call'd Carving, ex- 
ing of Figures, Gc. Emboſs'd, or in Re- 
thoſe indented, or in Crenx. See 


rench, the Term Engraving, Gravenre, is of 
mono T includes all Sculpture, both that perform'd 
1 the Chiſſel and Knife, on Marbles and Woods, in 
wi lero; and that in Metals, Stones, Sc. with the Graver, 
Nals gee SCULPTURE. 1 
Fugraving is di vided into ſeveral Branches, — 
1 Matters it is practiſed on, and the Manner 
0 forming it. The Original Way of Engraving on Wood 
Fw diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Cutting in Mood; 
: on Metals with Aqua Fortis is called Erching ; that 
b the Knife, Burniſher, Punch, and Scraper, Mez20rinro ; 
85 at on Stones, for Tombs, Sc. Carving or Stone cutting; 
11 laſtly, that perform'd with the Graver on Metals, as 
- J, Silver, Sc. as alſo on precious Stones, 


Copper, Braſs, Stee is all ous 
Coal c. retain alone the Primitive Denomination of 
Frgraving. See CurTTinG in Wood, ETcayinc, Carv- 


1x6, and Mzzzo TINTO. | 
Engraving is an Art, for the greateſt Part, of Modern 

Invention; having its Riſe no earlier than the 16 7% 

Century. The Antients, tis true, practiſed Engraving on 


q. d. met the ſame Fate. 


from 
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or Act of that he forbad any body elſe to Engrave his Head: And 


Anuguſtus's Head, Engraven by the latter, was found 
bear, that the ſucceeding 3 choſe it for —_ 
Sal. do? 
All the polite Arts having been buried under the Ruins 
of the Roman Empire, che Are of Engraving on — 
1et It was retriev'd in Traly, at the Be- 
2 - the = 5th 3 | ry one y_ of Florence, 
and atter him Dominic of Milan, perform'd Wo i 
Kind no Way to be deſpiſed. 8 | y oP T 10 
From that Time, ſuch Sculptures became common enough 
in Europe, and particularly in Germany, whence great 
Numbers were ſent into other Countries; but the 
ſhort of the Beauty of thoſe of the Ancients z eſpecially 
thoſe on precious Stones z for as to thoſe on Cryſtal, the 
Germans, and after their Example, the French, &c; have 
ON wy —_—_ | | 
In this Branch of Engraving, they make Uſe either 
of the Diamond, or Emery. The Dinas, which is the 
hardeſt, and moſt perfect of all precious Stones, is only cut 
by it ſelf, or with its own Matter. See Dramony, &c 

The firſt Thing is to cement two rough Diamonds to 
the Ends of two Sticks, big enough to hold them ſtead 
by, in the Hands; and to rub or grind em againſt . 
other, till they be brought to the Figure deſired. The 
Duſt, or Powder, rub'd off, ſerves afterwards to poliſſi em; 
which is perform'd with a Kind of Mill, that turns a 
Wheel of ſoft Iron. See Larivany, 

The Diamond is fix'd in a Braſs Diſh; and thus apply'd 
to the Wheel, which is cover'd with Diamond Duſt, mix'd 
up with Oil of Olives: And when the Diamond is to be 
cut facet-wiſe, they apply firſt one Face, than another, to 
the Wheel. 1 

Rubies, Saphirs, and Topazes, are cut and form'd the 
ſame Way, on a Copper Wheel; and poliſh'd with Tri- 


pretious Stones and Cryſtals, with very good Succeſs 5 Poli, diluted in Water. See EukRx. 


and there are ſtill ſome of their Works remaining, equal 
to any Production of the later Ages. But the Art of 
Engraving on Plates, or Blocks of Wood, to afford Prints, 
dor Impreflions, was not known till after the Invention of 
painting in Oil. 3 

The Diſcovery is aſcribed to Maſo Finiguerra, a Gold- 
ſmith of Florence z who having u ed to take Impreſſions 
of every thing he cut, in Cys and to caſt melted Sulphur 
in this Mould 5 at length hit on a Way of taking the 
Impreſſions thereof on Paper, by ſmearing this Figure of 
Sulphur with Oil and Lamp-black. 

The Secret ſoon got Abroad, and coming to the 
Hands of Albert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved 
it, and began to Engrave on Wood and Copper, in which 
they ſucceeded to Admiration. See Print. Te 

EncxavinG 772 Copper, is employ'd in repreſenting 
divers Subjects, as Portraits, Hiſtories, | Bs, Foliages, 
Figures, Buildings, Sc. either after Paintings, or Deſigns 
made for the Purpoſe. 

It is perform'd either with the Graver, or with Aqua 
Fortis. 6 

For the firſt, there needs but little Apparatus, and few 
Inſtruments, The Plate you work on being well 2 
is cover d over with a thin Skin of Virgins Wax, and on this, 
the Draught, or Deſign, done in black Lead, red Chalk, or 
other ungum'd Matter is laid; and rubb'd down for the 
Wax to take off. The Deſign thus transferr'd upon the 
Wax, is traced thro' on the Copper, with a Point or 
Needle: Then heating the Plate, and taking off the Wax, 
the Strokes remain; to be follow'd, heighten'd, &c. accord- 
ing to the Tenor of the Deſign, with the Graver, which 
s to be very ſharp, and well temper'd. | 

ln the Conduct of the Graver, conſiſts all the Art; for 
which there are no Rules to be given; all depending on 
the Habitude, Diſpoſition, and Genius of the Artiſt, 

The other Inſtruments are, a Ciſpion, or Sand-Bag, to 
lay the Plate on, to give it the neceſſary Turns and Mo- 
tons: A ZBurniſher, round at one End, and uſually 
dattiſh at the other, to rub out Slips and Failures, ſoften 
the Stroaks, '&5c. A Scraper, to pare off the Surface, on 
1 2 a 2 of blac . * 5 - 

e otro at it may appear how the Wor 
lt. 7 8 

ExckAvine in Copper with Aqua Fortis, See 

TCHING, 

Excaavine on precious Stones, conſiſts in repreſenting 
. or Devices, either in Relievo, or Indented, on divers 

nds of hard, poliſh'd Stones. See PRE CIOs Stones. 
he Art of Engraving on precious Stones, is one of 
my wherein the. Ancients excell'd; there being divers 
my, Ive * Cornelians, and Onyx's, which ſurpaſs any 
i 8 that Kind the Moderns have produced. Pyr- 
S *s among the Greeks, and Dioſcorides under the firſt 

rors of Rome, are the moſt eminent Engravers we 
of; The former was ſo eſteem'd by Alexanaer, 


As to Rubies, Emeralds, Hyacinths, Amethiſts, Grenats; 
Agats, and other of the ſofter Stones, they are cut on 4 
Leaden Wheel, moiſten'd with Emery and Water, and 
poliſh'd with Tripoli, on a Pewter-Wheel, Lafis, Opal, 
Oc. are poliſh'd on a Wooden Wheel. See Wnxzzr, 

To faſhion and Engrave Vaſes of Agat, Cryſtal, Lapis; 
or the like, they have a Kind of Lathe, like that of the 
Pewterers z excepting, that whereas the latter is to hold 
the Veſſels; which are to be wrought with proper Tools ; 
the former generally holds the Tools, which are turn'd by 
a Wheel, and the Veſſels held to em to be cut and En- 


graves, either in Relievo, or otherwiſe: Ny 


from Time to Time, to moiſten the Tools with Diamon 
Duſt and Oil; or, at leaſt, Emery and Water. ES 

To Engrave the ſmaller Works of any of theſe Stones, 
when poliſh'd; ſuch as Medals, or Seals, &c. they uſe a 
little Iron Wheel, the two Ends of whoſe Axes are receiv'd 
within two Pieces of Iron placed upright, as in the 'Turners 
Lathe ; to be brought Gaben or ſet further apart, at Plea- 
ſure. At one End of one of the Axes, are fitted the pro- 
per Tools, being kept tight by a Skrew. Laſtly, the Wheel 
is turn'd by the Foot; and the Stone applied by the Hand 
to the Tool; and thus ſhifted and conducted as Occafion 
re uires, | | | I 

The Tools are generally of Iron, ſometimes of Braſs, As 
to their Form, it is various, but generally bears . fome Reſem- 
blance to Chiſſels, Gouges, Ec. Some haye ſmall round Heads 
like Buttons; others, like Ferrels, to take the Pieces out 
others, flat, Sc. Theſe Tools are not applied directly 
againit the Stone; but, as it were, ſidewiſe; thus wearing, 
and, as it were, grinding off the Subſtance, And ſtill, 
whether it be Figutes, or Letters, or Characters, the Man- 
ner of Application is the ſame. The Tools, as above 
obſerved, are to be frequently moiſten'd with Diamond 
Duſt, and Oil of Olives, When the Stone is Exgraven, 
they poliſh it on Wheels of Bruſhes, made of Hogs Briſtles 
bo | Tripoli. For the larger, and leſs delicate Works, they 
have Copper, or Pewter Tools, on purpoſe to poliſh the 
Ground, or plain Parts, with Trip0/:, &c. which they ap- 
ply after the ſame Manner, as thoſe wherewith the Graving 
is perform'd. | 

NGRAVING 072 Steel, is chiefly employ'd in cutting 
Punches, Matrices, and Dies, proper to ſtrike Coins, Medals, 
and Counters. See COoINAGE. 

The Method of Engraving, with the Inſtruments, Ge, 
are the ſame for Coins, as for Medals and Counters: Al 
the Difference conſiſts in their greater, or leſs Relievo; 
the Relievo of Coins being much leſs conſiderable than 
that of Medals; and that of Counters {till leſs than that 
of Coins, Sce MEDar. _ | 

The Engraver in Steel uſually begins with Punches, 
which are in Relievo, and ſerve for making the Creux, or 
Cavities of the Matrices, and Dies. Tho, ſometimes, he 
begins immediately with the Creux; but tis only when 
the intended Work is to be cut very ſhallow, The firſt 
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Thing is to deſign his Figures; then he moulds em in 
ie Was of the Size — Depth required: And from 
this Wax he gra ves his Punch. N 

This Punch, is a Piece of Steel, or at leaſt of Iron and 
Steel mix'd; on which, ere they temper, or harden it, the 
intended Figure, whether a Head, or a Reverſe, is cut, or 
chiflel'd in N. The Inſtruments uſed in this Graving 
in Relievo, which are much the ſame as thoſe wherewith 
the finiſhing of the Work, in Creux, is effected, are of Steel. 
The Principal are Gravers of divers Kinds, Chiſſels, Flat- 
ters, Oc. When the Punch is finiſh'd, they give it a very 
high Temper ; that it may the better bear the Blows of the 
Hammer, wherewith it is ſtruck, to give the Impreſſion to 
the Matrice. See PUNCH ION. 


What they call Marrice, or Matriv, is a Piece of good. 


Steel of a Cubic Form, call'd alſo Dye; whereon, the Re- 
lievo of the Punch is ſtruck in Creux. It is call'd Matrix, 
becauſe in the Cavities or Indentures thereof, the Coins, 
or Medals, ſeem form'd, or generated, as Animals are in 
the Matrix of their Mother. To ſoften this Steel, that 
it may more eaſily take the Impreſſion of the Punch, they 
make it red-hot; and after ſtriking the Punch thereon in 
thisVeate, they proceed to touch up, or finiſh the Strokes 
and "Ines, where, by Reaſon of their Fineneſs, or the too 
great Relievo, they are any Thing defective; with ſome 
of the Tools abovementioned. See MATRIX. 

The Figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to Engrave the 
reſt of the Medals, as the Mouldings of the Border, the 
engrail'd Ring, Letters, Sc. All which, particularly the 
Letters and Engrailment, are perform'd with little Steel 
Punches, well temper'd, and very ſh Add, that as they 
ſometimes make Uſe of Punchions, to Engrave the Creux 
of the Matrix ; ſo, on ſome Occafions, they make Uſe of 
the — of the Matrix, to Engrave the Relievo of the 
Punch. | 

To ſee, and judge of the Engraving in Creux; divers 
Means have been deviſed to take the Impreſſions therefrom, 
as the Work proceeds. Sometimes they make Uſe of a 
Compoſition of common Wax, . and Lamp- black; 
which always retaining its Softneſs, eafily takes the Im- 
preſſion of the Part of the Graving it is applied to. But 
this only ſerving to ſhew the Work piece-meal, they have 
had Recourſe to other Ways, to ſhew the whole Figure. 
The firſt, by pouring nx ad Lead on a Piece of Paper, 
and clapping the Matrice thereon : The ſecond, with melted 
Sulphur, managed the ſame Way: And the third, proper 
only where the Graving is ſhallow, by laying a Piece of 
ſoft Paper on the Graving, and over the Paper a Leaf of 
Lead ; when, giving two or three Blows with a Hammer 
« 5 Lead, the Paper takes the Impreſſion of the 

ork. 

When the Matrix is quite finiſh'd, they temper it, rub 
it well with Pumice-ftone, and clean out the Stone again 
with a Hair-Bruſh; and laſtly, poliſh it with Oil and 
Emery. In this Condition it is fit for the Mill, to be uſed 
to ſtrike Coins, Medals, Cc. See Coil N ING. 

After the like Manner, are the Matrices for caſting of, 
Printing Letters, Engraven. See Letter FOUNDERY. 


EN GRA VING of Seals, Stamps, Punchions, Marking . 


Trons, Gilaing Trons, and other Matters, for Goldſmiths, 
Pewterers, Book-binders, Ec. either in Relievo, or Inden- 
ture, is perform'd after the Manner laſt deſcribed. See 
SEAL, Oc. 928 
ENGRAVING 272 Food. See CurrINd i Wood. 
ENGROSSING, the Writing a Deed over fair, and in 


proper Characters. 


In the Way of Trade, Eugroſſing fignifies the Buying 
up any Commodity in the Groſs ; Foreſtalling the Market. 
See FoRESTAL and Monoeory. 


ENGUICHE, in Heraldry; is applied to the great Mouth 
of a hunting Horn, when it has a Rim of a 4 
lour from the Horn it ſelf. 


ENGYSCOPE, a Machine, better known under the Name 
of Microſcope. See MicROSco RE. 


ENHARMONIC, the laſt of the three Genera, or Kinds 
of Muſic. See GEN ERA. 

The Euharmonic Genus, is ſaid to have been thus called 
by Reaſon of its ſuperior Excellence; Tho' wherein that 
conſiſts, ſays Mr. Malcolm, we don't ſee. It was by all 
acknowledged ſo difficult, that few could practiſe it. 

The ſeveral Genera are divided into Diaſtems, upon 
which the Differences depend: Thoſe of the Enharmonic 
are the Dieſis and Ditonum: Thoſe of the Chromatic, 
the Hemitonium and Triemitoninm ; and in the Diatonic, 
the Hemitonium, or Limma, and the Tonrns. | 

But under theſe general Names, which diſtinguiſh the 
Genera, there are ſeveral different Intervals, or Ratio's, 
which conſtitute the Chroaz, or Colores Generum, or Species 


4 


of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic. See Diatonic, 
and CHROMATIC, 


ifferent Co- 
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ENHERITANCE. See Innzarraxcy, 
ENIGMA; or ENIGMA, Riddle, - a Pro 


in obſcure, ambiguous, and generally contradi on dt 


to puzzle; or exerciſe the Wit, in findin ory To 
Of obſcure Diſcourſe, covering ſomes . . ani 
known 'Thing, under remote and uncommon Term, © Vl 

The Word is Greek, Arina, literally import 
knotty . form'd of anne, ohen 1178 ark, 
hint a Thing darkly. The Zarjns call it Seirpy wo 
Tn mn. 4 LE 5 The 

Fran, unius dennes an Æuigma to be 
rable, r and makes two Kin Foy Obſcure p. 

reater, rendering the Sentence more intricate ang 5 One 
y a” Multitude of Words; the other r, co 6g, 
only one or ww 5 wp 51 15 ide a8 in I 8 
C. XI. 1. where Zeſus Chriſt is call'd 7x ah, 
Branch. See 3 i Aaraus Na, 

Fa. Zouhours, in the Memoirs of Trevoux, gg, 
Enigma, a Diſcourſe, or Painting, including ſom, 1 ri 
meaning, which is propoſed to be gueſs d. Paine 1 nk 
ma's, are woe hg 112i of the Works of Nature & VI 
conceal'd. under human Figures, drawn from Hino Art, 
Fable. Thus Foſs Chriſt, in the middle of the Do or 
repreſents the Bible, c. A Verbal Enigma is 3 = 
artful and abſtruſe Deſcription of any Thing. 3oyjy,,” 

Fa. Meneſtrier, has given us a learned Treatiſe jr 
Enigma's and Enigmatical Figures. 

The Uſe of Exigma's was very great among the E. 
gyptians. That People, Gale obſerves, cover'd their Do. 
ctrines, both of divine, human, and natural Things, under 
ſuch Diſguiſes : Thus ſome of the Stars, Clemens Alex, 
Strom. 5. notes were, on Account of their oblique Motions 
liken'd to Serpents, the Sun to a Crocodile, a Ship, E. 

Gale thinks they might borrow the Cuſtoms from th, 
Hebrews, among whom, tis certain, the Enigmatic , 
was not leſs in Uſe, Witneſs Samſon's Riddle, Jul, 
XIV. 12, 13. I will now put 2 a Riddle to you, & 
ni. e. according to Vatable, an Enigmatical Problem. 


The LXX render it, eg Out of the Eater came 


forth Meat, and out of the Strong came forth Sweet; 


2 Eater and Strong, is meant a Lion; and 
Meat, Honey. Solomon is ſaid to have been particular. 
ſkilful in the Solution of ZEnigma's. Joſeph. Antiq, Ll 
V. C. 2. Clemens aſſures us, that the Egyprians Placed 
Sphynges before their 'Temples ; to intimate that the Do- 
crines of God and Religion were AÆnigmatical ad 
Obſcure, See PARABTEZ, HizorcLyPHIC, Enaiy, 
SYMBOL, FABLE, c. 

ENIXUM Sal, among the Chymiſts, a Kind of Neutral 
Salt, being neither Acid nor Alcalious, but participating 
of both. 

p Such is common Salt, Nitre, Allum, Vitriol, Cc. Ss 

AL. 

ENMANCHE, in Heraldry, is when a Chief has two 
Lines drawn from the middle of the upper Edge, to the 
Sides, the Depth of half the Chief; The two Lins 
including an obtuſe Angle, the Point whereof, is the Centre 
of the Top of the Chief. | 

The Heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome Reſemblance 
to Sleeves ; whence the Etymology of the Word, from the 
French Manche, Sleeve. It differs from Chappe, where the 
Lines come from the Top to the Bottom of the Chief, 

ENNEADECAETERIS, in Chronology, a Cycle, « 
Period of Nineteen Solar Years. See CycLz. 

Such is the Lunar Cycle invented by Meron, at the End 
whereof the Moon returns tg the ſame Point, from whici 
it departed. Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other 
Nations, who were minded to accommodate the Lunar 
Months to the Solar Year, made Uſe of the Enneai* 
caeteris; allowing to ſeven of the Years 13 Months a piece, 
and to the reſt 12. | 

The Jewiſh ENNEADECAETERIS is properly 4 ck 
of 19 Lunar Years, beginning from Molad Joh, and 4 
turning again and again; whereof, every 34, 6*®, gin, 11" 
14**, Iyth, and 1970, are Emboliſmic, or of 383 D*)% 
21 Hours a-piece; the reſt common, or of 354 Da), 5 
Hours a- piece. See YEAR. | | 

Conſequently, the Jewiſh Euneadecaeteris is 6939 Day, 
See EMBOLISMIC. * 

The Word is Greek, dαννj ue, form'd of e 1 
ug ten, and łr - Tear. ; 1 

ENNEAGON, in Geometry, a Figure of Nine Ag" 
and Nine Sides. See PorsyGon. 

The Word is form'd of &yia- Nine, and i Ang". F 

In Fortification, Euneagon is a Place with Nine Baſti 
Sec Fox TIF IED Place. 9 1 

ENNEATICAL Days, are every Ninth Day © | 
Sickneſs; which ſome imagine naturally occafions 25" 
Alteration, either for better or worſe. See C817 


Days, Ent” 
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$ 

inn 1 Juri sprudence, Leſio Enormis, Enormons 
In the on exceeds half the Value of the Thing 
Demag d this gave Room for the Reſciſſion of the 
ſold. & See RESCISSION. a 
QUEST, or INQUEST, is taken for an Inquiſi- 
BY a Jury, by hearing of Witneſſes. See Inquesr. 
fo s the moſt uſual Trial, in all Cauſes, both Civil 

T Criminal, within this Realm. In Civil Cauſes, after 
2 : made on either Side, of ſo much as each Party 
_ ood for himſelf; if the Doubt be in the Fact, it 
thin 9280 to the Diſcretion of Twelve indifferent Men, 
4 i by the Sheriff for that Purpoſe ; and as they 
mp in their Verdict, ſo Judgment paſſeth; for the Judge 
ber T he Jury naeth the Fact thus. 
* the Enqueſt in Criminal Cauſes. See Juxx. 

ENS, Being, in Metaphyſicks, is applied, in its moſt 

ral Senſe, to every Thing that the Mind any Way ap- 


ares and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or diſproves 


FR; 
hing. 
. Philoſophers call Cogitabile, and Tntelligibile ; 


e Logicians, Thema. 
1 bY leſs general Senſe, ſignifies ſomething that is, 
or exifts, ſome Way further than in being conceiv'd, or 
being capable of being conceiv'd in the Mind. 

This is particularly call'd, Ens poſitivum, or reale, 
2 or real Being. In Oppoſition to which ſtands 

on Ens. | 

Ens, in its proper, or reſtrain'd Senſe, is that to which 
there are real Attributes op; or that which has a 
Reality, not only out of the Intellect, but in it ſelf, 

This is what is properly meant by Res, Thing; and 
what we otherwiſe call Eus reale, and alſo Subſtance. See 
SUBSTANCE. 

Exs rationis, is that which depends on the Mind; or 
which exiſts only in the Imagination. 

Of this they diſtinguiſh three Kinds: Eus rationis eſfecti- 
vum, which is done, or produced by the Mind; as Know- 
ledge: Eus rationis ſubjeftivum, which is received into 
the Mind; as Science: And Eus rationts objectivum, which 
is repreſented by the Mind; as a Golden Mountain. 

ich laſt, if it have no other Manner of Being, i. e. 
if it be repreſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be, it is what 
we moſt properly call Ens rationis. » 


The Generality of School Philoſophers, and the Peripa- 


teticks among the reſt, aſſert, that there are of theſe Entia 


rationis objectiva. Others deny, there are, or can be any 
ſuch Thing. 


Exs, or eng primum, among the Chymiſts, is the effica- 


cious Part of any natural mixt Body, whether Animal, 


Vegetable, or Foſſile; wherein, all the Qualities or Virtues 
of the Ingredients of - the mixt, are comprehended in a little 


Compaſs, See EssEN CE. 


Paracelſus pretends to have been able to ſeparate the 
Ens primum from Bodies, and with it to effect prodigious 
Things towards the Renovation, and Reſtoration of Youth : 
But his Proceſſes are ſo obſcurely deliver'd, that Nobody 


bas been induced to try em. 


Mr. Boyle gives us a Proceſs from M. Je Fevre, whereby 
the Ens primum, or Eſſence of Balm, is eaſily obtain'd : He 


adds, that the Effects of an Eus of Balm, thus drawn, are no 
Ways inferior to thoſe of Paracelſus; and inſtances in a 
ſpecial Friend of his, who, upon taking it only for a Fort- 
night, the Nails of his Hands and Feet fell off, and were 
tucceeded by a Set of new ones; Which convinced him ſo 
far of its fficacy, that he left off taking it himſelf: 


But giving ſome of it to an old Woman of 70 Years of 


Age, who ſerved in the Houſe, it produced the Aſeuſes 
- and that ſo copiouſly, as wonderfully to ſtartle the 
n, 
Upon giving a little of it to an old Hen, her Feathers 
gan to moult on the ſixth Day, and ſhe grew ſtark naked; 
Be ere a 8 was over, ſhe had others in their 
The fairer, and better colour'd than the former, 
= . Relation is odd enough; yet conſidering the Hands 
| 8 and how _ Thing is tried, tis 
as it. 
Proceſs 5 hes? yet attempted to proſecute it, The 
ving gather'd, e. gr. ſome Balm, or other fitting 
2 at the proper Seaſon and Time; beat it into a Dep 
. Marble Mortar, and putting it into a Bolt-Hea 
aber call) ſeal d, digeſt it 40 Days in a Dunghill, or 
r analogous Heat, This done, take out the Matter 
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which will now be more liquid than before, and ſenaras; 
from it the Dregs, or groſſer Parts, digeſt 6 U £4 
Bath; that the remaining groſſer Parts may alſo ſubfide : 
Filtrate it, and add to it the fix'd Salt, drawn from the 
former Dregs, dried and calcined, To the Liquor thus 
prepared, add equal Parts of the Liquor of good Sea-Salt 
well purified, and melted, and then let it run per deligui um. 
Laſtly, ſeal up the Mixture in a Bolt-Head; and expoſe it 
to the Sun fix Weeks longer. At the End of which 'Term 
the Ems primum of the Plant will be found ſwimming 
on the Liquor, in a liquid, tranſparent Form, ſometimes 
of a green, and ſometimes a reddiſh Colour, according to 
the Plant uſed. 

Exs Veneris, or Flower of Venus, a chymical Prepara- 
tion from Vitriol, firſt publiſhed by Mr. Boyle, See 
V1TRIOL. 

It is held a Specific in the Rickets, and is much com- 


mended in nervous Caſes, obſtinate Cachexies, Loſs of 


„ and Obſtructions of all Kinds. 
t is had by ſubliming equal Parts of the Powder of 
Cyprus Vitriol, (calcined till it is of a dark Colour) and 
of Sal Ammoniac, into the Form of yellow Flower, _ 
It has its Name from the Particles of Copper thgein, 
carried away from the Vitriol. „ 
ENSCON CED. See Ixscox cp. „ 
ENSEMBLE, a French Term, ſometimes uſed in our 
Language. The Word is an Adverb, and literally fignifies 
together, or one with another ; being form'd of iz and 


ſimul, 


Hence, in Architecture, we ſay the Enſemble, or, tout 
Enſemble, of a Building, to fignifie the whole Work, or 
Compoſition, conſider'd together, and not in parts; and 
ſometimes alſo to fignifie the relative Proportion of the 
Parts to the whole, All theſe Pieces of Building make a 
fine Enſemble. N 

In Sculpture, we ſay, To judge well of a Work, a Statue, 
ide one mult firſt examine, whether the Exſemble be 
. In Painting, we frequently uſe the Phraſe, tout Enſemble: 
The tout Enſemble of a Painting, is the Harmony reſult- 
ing from the Diſtribution of the ſeveral Objects or Figures, 
whereof it is compoſed, This Painting is very good, 
taking it ſeparately : But the rut Enſemble is naught. 

ENSIFORMIS Cartilago. See CarrIiLAGo Enſiformis. 

ENSIGN, in the Military Art, a Banner, or Colours, 
under which the Soldiers are ranged, according to the dif- 
ferent Companies, or the different Parties they are of, 
See BANNER. 

The Chineſe Enſigns, are Horſes Tails: Thoſe of the 
Europeans, are Pieces of Taffaty, with divers Figures, 
Colours, Arms, and Deviſes. Xeno hon tells us, that the 
Enſign, bore by the Perſians, was a Golden Eagle on a 
white Flag: The Corinthians bore the winged Horſe, or 
Pegaſus, in theirs: The Athenians an Owl : The Meſ- 
ſenians, the Greek Letter M: The Lacedemoniaus the A. 

The Romans had a great Diverfity of Euſigus; the 
Wolf, Minotaur, Horſe, Boar, and at length the Eagle, 
where they ſtopp'd : This they firſt aſſumed under the 
ſecond Year of the Conſulate of Marius. See EAGLE. 


A Military Enſign, on a Medal of a Roman Colony, 


enotes it a Colony peopled with old Soldiers. 
Exs fox, is alſo uſed for an Officer in the Infantry 


who bears the Euſign, or Colours; by the Latins call d 


Signifer, and Vexilliſer. 

He has the Charge of the Er/igz in Combats; and if 
he be kill'd, rhe Captain is to take ir in his Stead. The 
Enſign is under the Command of the Lieutenant, and in 
his Abſence ſupplies his Poſt. 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, in Archi- 
tecture, by Vitruvius and Vignola calld Ornament, is 
that Part of an Order of Column which is over the Ca- 
pital ; comprehending the Architrave, Frize, and Corniche. 
See ARCHITRAVE, FR1zE, and CORNICHE. 

The Eutablature is alſo called the Trabeation : It is 
different in the different Orders: Indeed it conſiſts of the 
three grand Parts, or Diviſions above-mentioned, in all; 
But thoſe Parts conſiſt of a greater, or leſs Number of 
particular Members, or Sub-diviſions, as the Orders are 
more or leſs rich. See ORDER. 

Vignola makes the Entablature a Quarter of the Height 
of the whole Column, in all the Orders. See CoLumn, 

In the Tiſcan and Doric, the Architrave, Frize, and 
Corniche, are all of the ſame Height, See TusCAN and 
Doric. | 

In the Toric, Corinthian, and Compoſite, the whole 
Entablature being 15 Parts; 5 of them are allow'd for 
the Architrave, 4 for the Frize, and 6 for the Corniche. 


See Iontc, CoRINTRHIAN, Cc. . 
ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is alſo uſed for 


the laſt Row of Stones on the Top of the Wall of a Build- 
ing, whereon the Timber and the Covering reſt. Tho 
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The Word is form'd of the Latin Tabulutum, or Tu- 
rabulamentum. | 


As it is frequently made to project beyond the Naked 


of the Wall to carry off the Rain, ſome Authors call it 
in Latin Sti/licidium, or Drip. Such an Entablament 
does not bear far enough out: It lets the Water fall on 


the Foot of the Wall. 2 
ENTAIL, in Law, fignifies Fee Tail, or Fee Entail d, 
i. e. abridg'd, curtail'd, or limited to certain Conditions. 


See FRE and TAIL. a 
For the Docking of an Entail. See Dockixo and 


Rxcovesy. $0 83 

ENTE, in Heraldry. The Term literally implies Eu. 
grafted; and is uſed by the foreign Heralds to expreſs 
2 Method of Marſhalling, little known among us. 

Yet we have an * of it in the fourth grand 
Quarter of his Majeſty's Royal Enſign; whoſe Blazon is, 
Frunſwic and Lunenburgh impaled with antient $2079, 
Ente in pointe. it | 

ENTELECHIA, a Greek Term, by which Ariſtotle 
defincs the Soul; and which not IG in any other 
Author, has given the Criticks and Philoſophers infinite 

Perplexity to diſcover its meaning. 

Hermolaus Barbarnus, is even ſaid to have conſulted 
the Devil about it ; after which, in his Paraphraſe on 
Themiſtius, whether from the Devil or himſelf we know 
not, he renders it by Perfectihabia, which is not a whit 
the clearer. 

Cicero, whoſe Interpretation ſhould be preferable to that 
of any Modern, defines Entelechia (Tuſcul. . L. I. C. I.) 
to be a certain, continued, and perpetual Motion: 
Whence it ſhould appear that Ariſtotiè took the Soul for a 
Mode of the Body ; a continuous Motion being doubtleſs 
a Mode of Body. See Bop Y. 

The common Peripateticks hold Entelechia to demie 
Act; and under it, ſuppoſe the Form of the Compound, 
or Animal, to be underſtood : Accordingly, they define 
it any Act, whether Subſtantial or Accidental, confidered 
as capable of performing ſome Operation in the Body. 

Others of them define it to be a ſubſtantial Act, whereby 
a Thing is, what it is, in Subſtance, | 

Laſtly, others of the Peripareticks, and thoſe the lateſt, 
agree that the Act of Eutelechia, whereby Ariſtotle meant 
to explain the Nature of the Soul, either fignifies ſome 
Mode of the Body, as Motion, or nothing at all. And 
thus the Peripatetic Notion comes round to that of 
Cicero. 

ENTENDEMENT, in Law, the true Meaning, Intent, 
or Signification of a Word, Sentence, Law, Oc. See 
INTENDMENT. | 

ENTERFERING, in the Menage. See Currin. 


ENTERRMENT, or INTERRMENT, the Act of 
Tnterring, i. e. of Burying, or laying a deceas'd Perſon 
in the Ground. See BuR TAL and FuNERAT. 

The Kings of England are Enterr'd at Weſtminſter, 
thoſe of France at Dennis, &c. 4 

The Excommunicated are not to be Enterr'd in Holy, 
7. e. in Conſecrated Ground. The Antients did not Inter 
their Dead: They burnt them, as the Jadiaus do at this 
Day. See BURNING. 

The Cuſtom of Burning the Dead, ceas'd among the 
Romans under the Empire of the Anthonines; long be- 
fore the Chriſtians were allow'd to IJaterr in Churches, 
which was even prohibited Kings and Emperors. The 
Abaſſinians, in Lieu of Interring their Dead, ſhut them 


up in the Bodies of Trees, dug hollow for this Purpoſe. 


The Gardeners Interr, or earth up Sellery, Endive, 
and Lettice, to blanch, or whiten, and make them the 
tenderer. 

To Tnterr wild Stocks in Ditches, is what Columella 
calls Zeponere, ſeminare Scrobibus. There are ſome Trees, 
as Willows, Olives, Sc. which grow very well, by Inter- 
ring their Truncheons, z. e. by cutting a Truncheon, or 
Piece off at both Ends, and planting it in the Ground : 
Which is what the Latius call, Inbumare taleas, taleis 


ſerere. 


ENTEROCELE, in Medicine, a Deſcent of the Inteſtines. 
See DEsckxr. 

The Enterocele is a Kind of Hernia, or Rupture, wherein 
the Inteſtines, particularly the Lion, fall into the Groin, 
or the Scrotum. See HERNIA. 


The next Cauſe of the Euterocele, is the Relaxation, 
or Extenfion, of the lower Part of the Peritonenm, 
wherein the Inteſtines are contain'd : The remote Cauſes 
are great Lifts, too violent Exerciſes, great Coughs, frequent 
Vomiting, much Crying, Cc. Whence it is that Children 
are much ſubject thereto, 

There are two Kinds of ZEnterocele ; the Perfet, 
which 31 1 when the Inteſtine falls into the Scrotum 


and the perfect, when it only falls into the Groin, a 
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The Remedy is chiefly by E N 
Truſſes and Boulfters. W ba Ap Plication, 4 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, ne 
and *yAy, Tumor. e W lg, 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, a Kind of Rup. 
the Inteſtines, and. Epiploon, or Caul, Fg , ©; oberen 
the Scrotum; whence the Appellation Num N into 
See HEANIA. : Tepe 

The Cauſes are the ſame as thoſe of the E 

ENTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS, a King of th, 
Tus, wherein the Inteſtines, and Hpiploon, or (ante 
out at the Navel. See Exomynarys. | 

The Word is compoſed of tngyy, Treftine, 
Caul, and $upands, Umbilicus, Navel, 8 n, 


ENTERO-HYDROMPHALUS, in Medicine. . v. 
of Exomphalus, wherein, beſide a diſplacing and bu Kind 
out of the Inteſtine, there is a deal of watery Huclaz 
collected along with it. W 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, nen, r.... 
and 3upands, Navel. ; wil Ini, 

ENTEROLOGY, from Een, inteſtinum, a Ou. 
a., Sermo, a Diſcourſe; is properly a Treatiſe cf and | 
Bowels ; tho' the Word is generally underſtood to why 
reed Contents of the three Cavities, Head, Breag I 
Belly. 

ENTEROMPHALUS, in Medicine, a Kind of Er 
phalus, confiſting in the Inteſtines being put out 48 
Place, and occafioning a Tumor. See Exomen ary; ” 
The Word is form'd of the Greek ene, Inteſtine, 2 n 
d ugadòs, Umbilicus. 5 

ENTERPLEDE, in Law, to diſcuſs, or try + bh 
incidently falling out, before the principal Cauſe can be 
determined. 

E. gr. Two Perſons being found Heirs to Land, by ty 
ſeveral Offices in one County; the King is brougüt : 
Doubt, to which of em Livery ought to be gde. Beben 
Livery, therefore, they muſt Euterplede, ha. formal 
try between themſelves which is the right Heir. 0 


ENTHUSIASM, a prophetic, or poetic Rage, or 
which tranſports the ind. enflames 2 raiſes the — 
nation, and makes it think and expreſs Things extractdi. 
nary and ſurprizing. 

M. 4e Piles defines Enthuſiaſm to be a Tranſport of 
the Mind, whereby it is led to think and imagine Thing 
in a ſublime, ſurprifing, and yet probable Manner. 

The ſublime, he thinks a neceſſary Ingredient in the 
Definition; as being the proper Effect and Production d 
TR - Enthuſiaſm, he adds, contains the ſublime; 
as the Trunk, the Branches. See Sunrime. 


The Word is derived from the Greek %0:©, or, ts, a 
Man animated in an extraordinary Manner with the Spirit 
of God, in whom God is, whom God animates, « « Sen. 

Whence, the Verb &0u9%a&w, or wIJsgzzw, and the Nom 
erl&nacuds, Enthuſiaſm ; and evJenans, Enthuſiaſt, a ber- 
ſon ſubject to Ent huſtaſin. ; 12 

This is the Sava ">a felt in Poetry, Oratory, Muſic, 
Painting, Sculpture, ©c. But this Enrhbyſiaſm which br- 
longs to the Works of Art, is very different from that 
attributed to the Sybils and Prieſteſſes of the Oracles, and 
Heathen Gods; which was little elſe but Fanataciſm, and 
2 principally in Grimace, and Contorſions of tie 

ody. | 

There is a Degree of Aſſent, ſays Mr. Lock, which, 
with ſome Men, has the ſame Authority, as either Faith or 
Reaſon; and that is Znrbuſiaſm ; which laying by Rez 
ſon, would ſet up Revelation without it; whereby, in 
Effect, it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and 
ſubſtitutes in the Room of it, the ungrounded Fancies of 
a Man's own Brain, and afſumes them for a Foundation 
both of Opinion and Conduct. 

Immediate Revelation being a much eaſier Way for Men 
to eſtabliſh their Opinions, and regulate their Conduct ., 
than the tedious Libow of riet Reaſoning ; it 8 10 
Wonder, that ſome have been very apt to pretend to i, 
eſpecially in ſuch of their Actions and Opinions, as theſ 
cannot account for by the ordinary Methods of Knowles" 
and Principles of Reaſon. 


Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in w 
choly has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Concelt * 
themſelves, has raiſed them into an Opinion of a gue 
Familiarity with God, than is allowed others; have 4 
flattered themſelves with the Perſwaſion of an immedur 
Intercourſe with the Deity, and frequent Communucat 
from the Divine Spirit. | ef 

Their Minds being thus prepared, whatever grau 
Opinion comes to ſettle it lf N upon their F 55 
is an Illumination from the Spirit of God; and ne 10 
ever odd Action they find in themſelves an [nclination || 


/ 


hom Melar- 


.  , Impulſe is concluded to be a Call, or Direction, 
ven, and muſt be o ed. See INSPIRATION. : 
from He to be properly Euthuſiaſin, which, tho 
This the Conceit of a warm, or over-weaning Brain, 
tiling — it once gets Footing, more powerfully on the 
got A, and Actions of Men, than either Reaſon, or 
prrſwakions or both together; Men being moſt forwardly 
pevelanon the Impulſes they receive from themſelves, 
jent Men are once got into this Way of immediate 
ben or Illumination without Search, and Certainty 
Rerclt, proof Reaſon is loſt upon em; They are above 
without : ſe the Light infuſed into their Underſtandings, 
ir de cannot be miſtaken ; like the Light of bright 
g 


its O thin, and 
＋ . aken in what they feel. But of this Seeing and 


of the Spirit of God moving that Inclination? 
two very different Perceptions, and ſhou'd be 
urs diſtinguiſhed. See REveELATION. 
c if they know the Thing to be a Truth, they muſt do 
ither by its own Self- Evidence, or by the rational 
it, 4 that make it out to be ſo: If they know it to 
1. Truth, either of theſe two Ways, -m in vain ſuppoſe 
it f0 . , , g 
ver, that Men uninſpired, are enlightned with, 
oa: = their Minds. If they ſay, the bs it to be 
= becauſe it is a Revelation from God, the Reaſon is 
ao but then it will be demanded, how. they know it 
go de a Revelation from God? If they ſay, by the Light 
* brings with it; they ſhonld conſider, whether this be 
0 ing any more, than that it is a Revelation, becauſe they 
here it to be true; for all the Light they ſpeak of, is 
but a ſtrong Perſwaſion of their own Minds, that it is a 
Truth; which is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, 
either in our Tenets or Actions. True . in the Mind, 
« nothing, elte but the Evidence of the Truth of any Pro- 
gion: And, if it be not ſelf-evident, all the Light it 
have, is from the Clearneſs of thoſe Proofs upon 
which it is received. See EI DENCx. 

Cod, when he makes the Prophet, doth not unmake 
me Man: He leaves his Faculties in their natural State, 
to enable him to judge of his Inſpirations, whether they 
de of divine Original, or no. If he would have us aſſent 
to the Truth of any Propoſition, he either evidences that 
Truth by the uſual Methods of natural Reaſon, or elſe 
makes it known to be a Truth which he would have us 
aſſent to by his Authority; and convinces us, that it is 
from him, by ſome Marks, which Reaſon cannot be mi- 
ſta ken in. . 

The Holy Men of God, who had Revelations from 
Cod, had ſomething elſe beſides internal Light of Aſſu- 
rance in their pong, rt to teſtiſie to them, that it was 
from God. They had outward Signs to convince them, 
of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they 
were to convince others, they had a Power given them 
to juſlifie the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven; 
ard by vifible Signs to aſſert the divine Authority of the 
Meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn 
without being conſumed, and heard a Voice out of it. 
Gd, by — * Miracle, of his Rod turn'd into a Ser- 
ent, aſſured him likewiſe of a Power to teſtifie his Miſſion, 
l the ſame Miracle repeated before them to whom he 
was ſent, See MIRACLE. 

ENTHUSIAST, literally fignifies a Perſon addicted to 
oo 400 But the Word is uſually underſtood in an 


ll Senſe. | 
It was applied by the Antients, to a Se of Hereticks, 


calld alſo Mafſatians and Euchites; who, as Theodoret 


expreſſes it, were denominated Enthuſiaſts, by reaſon that 
being poſſeſſed by the Devil, they believed themſelves divinely 
inſpired. See MAassAL1ANS. | 

mong us, Enthuſiaſt is of the like Import with 
Fanatic; and is applied to the Quakers, the antient 
Anabaptiſts, and modern Prophets, from their Pretences to 
extraordinary Lights, Revelations, Viſions, Impulſes, c. 

m Heaven, See QuARK ER, AxABATTIST, &c. 

ENTHYMEME, in Logic, an Argument conſiſting 
only of two Propoſitions, an Antecedent, and a Conſe quent 
deduced from it. Sec ARGUMENT. 

Neb — calls it, the Rherorical, or probable Argument; 
and the Schools, alſo, the imperfect Syllogiſin, in Contra- 
diſtinction to the perfect, which conſiſts of three Propoſi- 
e. and is call'd the 4ialectical Argument. See SxLTo- 

$M, i 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the Euthymeme is 
really a perfect Syllogiſm in the Mind, and only imperfect 
Q the Expreſſion, by reaſon one of the Premiſſes is ſup- 
py d, as being too clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied 
the Underſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourte. 


[an 


# of * , os. — 


Thus, In every right lined Tyianele. the thre les 
are equal to two right ones; and — 5 — 2 181 
an Tſoſceles: Is an Enthymeme ; the Propoſition that avg 
Tſoſcetes is @ right lined Triangle, being omitted, as being 
uthciently known and granted. | 

The Enthymeme is the moſt fimple and elegant of all 
Argumentations, being what a Man, in arguing cloſely, 
commonly. makes, without attending at all to the Form 
thereof, Thus, that Verſe remaining of Ovid's Tragedy, 


entitled, ſedea, contains an Enthymeme : Servare Fotui, 
peraere an poſim rogas? 


I was able to ſave you z 
conſequently, Cou'd have deſtroy'd you, All the Beauty 


wou'd have been loſt, had all the Propoſitions been 
expreſs'd; the Mind being diſpleasd with a Rehearſal 
of what is no ways neceſſary, 
Sometimes, alſo, the two Propofitions of an Enthymeme, 
are both included in a fingle Propoſition; which Ariſtotle 
calls, an Enthymematical Sentence; and gives this Init ance 
thereof, Mortal do not bear an Immortal Hatred, The 
whole Enthymeme wou'd be, T hou art Mortal, let not, 
therefore, thy Hatred be Immortal. 

The Word is derived from the Greek, iO, of the 
Verb zi $a, to think, conceive, which is a Compound 
of er and dvs, in the Mind. 


ENTIRE Tenancy, in Law, is contra- diſtinguiſhed to ſe- 
veral Tenancy; and ſignifies a ſole Poſſeſſion in one Man; 
whereas the other denotes a joynt, or common one, in 
ſeveral. See TENAN T. 

ENTITATIVELY, Entitativz, implies an Abſtraction, 
or Retrenchment, of all the Circumſtances, from a 'Thing 
under Confideration. 'Thus, a Thing is ſaid to be taken, 
or conſiderd, Entitatively, or ſecundum Entitatem, when 
confider'd nakedly and preciſely, according to what it is in 
it ſelf, without any Thing extrinſic. See ABSTRACTION, 

E. 87: Peter, Eutitively taken, is Peter, as a Thing, 
a Subſtance, a Body, c. without any Regard to his being 
a Lord, a Hus „Learned, c. 

ENTITY, in the School Philoſophy, a phyſical Eus, 
or Being, conſider d according to what it is in its phyſical 
2 See ENs. | 

ome Dealers in Diſtinction, give us ſeveral Kinds of 
Entities. In its proper Senſe, they apply it to a Multi- 
tude of diſſimilar Parts; ſuch is the Entity of a Houſe, of 
the World, Cc. In a more limited Senſe, they apply it to a 
Multitude of fimilar Parts, ſuch is the Entity of Water, 
Heat, Sc. And, in its general Senſe, to any Reality, as 
the Entity of God, of Angels, Ic. 

But this is mere Subtlety ; 
defined the Actual Eflence, or 
Thing. See EssENcRk. | 

ENTOYER, or ENTOIRE, in Heraldry, is uſed to 
expreſs a Bordure, charged entirely with Things without 
Life. See Box DVURE. 

ENTRAILS, the Inteſtines, or Guts, of an Animal. See 
INTESTINES. 

Poiſon leaves its chief Marks in the Entrails. See PortsoN, 

In Embalming they. take out the Entrails. See Eu- 
BALMING, 

Menage derives the Word from the Latin Enteralia, 
form'd of the Greek, «rn, Inteſtine. 


ENTRAILS, is alſo uſed, in a more general Senſe, for the 
Viſcera, or all the Parts contain'd in the Bodies of Animals, 
Sce VISscERA. 

The Aruſpicina of the Antients, was employ'd in con- 
fidering the Entrails of Victims, as the Heart, Lungs, 
Liver, Sc. 

ENTRY, or ENTRANCE, in its general Senſe, a 
Door, Gate, Paſſage, &c. thro' which to Euter, or arrive 
within a Place. See Door, Gare, Cc. 

EnTzy, in Book-keeping. See Boox-KEEPING, 


rhaps Entity were beſt 
xiſtence, of any thinking 


Ex TRV, in Commerce, a Duty, or Impoſt, laid on Com- 


modities imported into a State, either by Land or Sea. 

The Duties of Entry, are paid according to a Tariff 
ſettled for that Purpoſe. Where the Duty of Eitry of 
any Commodity, is not fix'd by the Tariff; it is paid by 
Eſtimation, i. e. in Proportion to what ſome other Com- 
modity, of nearly the ſame Quality and Value, uſes to pay, 
See Dur, ImroR TATION, EXPOR TATION. 

EN TR, is alſo a ſolemn Reception, or Ceremony per- 
form'd by Kings, Princes, Embaſladors, Legates, Cc. upon 
their firſt Entering a City, or upon their Return from ſome 
Triumph and Expedition, 

EnTay, in Law, ſignifies the taking Poſſeſſion of 
Lands, or Tenements. See Poss Ess ION. 

Entry is alſo uſed for a Writ ot Poſſeſſion. See Id R ERSSu. 
The Writs of Entry, ſays Briton, favour much of the 
Right of Property. Some, e. g7. are to recover Cuſtoms, 
and Services; and in theſe are contain'd the two Words, 
ſolet and debet: Such are the Writs 1 jure, Rationa- 
bilibus Diviſis, Rationabili Koverio, &c. 

Rr * In 


in the Plea of Entry there are three Degrees: Firſt, 
where a Man demandeth Lands or Tenements, of his own 
Seiſin, after the Term is expired. The Second is, where 
one demandeth Lands or Tenements, let by another after 
the Term is expired. The Third, where one demandeth 
Lands or Tenements of that 'Tenant, who had Entry by 
one, to whom ſome Anceſtor of the Plaintiff did let for a 
Term now expired; according to which Degrees, the Writs 
for Remedy are varied ; 

Beſide which, there is a fourth Form, without Degrees, 
and in Caſe of a more remote Seiſin, to which the other 
three Degrees do not extend. The Writ in the ſecond 
Degree, is call'd a Writ of Entry in le 2 : In the 
third, In le per & cui: And in the ourth, without 
Degrees, a Writ of Entry in le poſt ; that is, after Niſ- 
einn, made by ſuch a one to uch a one. And if a 
Mrit of Entry be conceiv'd out of the right Cauſe, ſo 
that one Form is brought for another, it is abatable. In 
theſe four Degrees are comprehended all Manner of Writs 
of Entry, which are without Certainty and Number. 

A Writ of Entry differeth from an Aflize, becauſe it 
lieth for the moſt Part againſt him who enter'd lawfully, 
but holdeth againſt Law; whereas an Aſſize lieth againſt 
him, who unlawfully diſſeized: Yet, ſometimes, a Mrit 
of Entry lieth upon an Entruſion. See As$1zE. 

ENTRIES, amongſt Hunters, are thoſe Places, or 
Thickets, thro* which Deer are found lately to have 
paſſed ; by which Means their Bigneſs or Size is gueſſed 
at, and then the Hounds, or Beagles, are put to them for 
the View. | 

ENTRUSION, or INTRUSION, in Law, a violent, 
or unlawful Entrance into Lands, or Tenements, void of 
a Poſſeſſor; by a Perſon who has no Right to them. 

E. gr. When a Man ſteps into Lands, the Owner 
whereof lately died, e're the _ Heir, either by himſelf, 
or any other, hath taken Poſſeſſion, it is Intruſion. | 

Tutrnſion and Abatement, are ſometimes taken for the 
ſame Thing : Tho' there is a Difference. See ABATE- 
MENT. See alſo DIssEISIN. 

ENVELOPE, in Fortification, is a Mount of Earth, 
ſometimes raiſed in the Ditch of a Place, and ſometimes 
beyond it; being either in Form of a ſimple Parapet, or of 
a ſmall Rampart border d with a Parapet. 

'Theſe Envelopes are made, where one would only cover 
the weak Places with ſingle Lines; without any Deſign of 
advancing towards the Field, which cannot be done but 
by Works which require a great deal of Breadth ; ſuch as 
Horn-Works, Half-Moons, c. 

Theſe Envelopes are ſometimes called $iJJons, Contre- 
' gards, Conſerves, Lunettes, &c. 

ENVIRONNE, in the French Heraldry, is when a 
Lion, or other Figure, is Exviron d, or encompaſs'd round 
with other Thing. p 

Environmne with ſo many Bezants, &c. in Orle. 

ENUMERATION, Numbering, a particular Account, 
or Detail of ſeveral Things. See NUMER ATION. 

God deffies Abraham, in Scripture, to Enumerate the 
Stars: At the Time of our Saviour's Birth, Auguſtus 
Ceſar had commanded an Enumeration to be made of 
all the World, or rather of all the People under his Em- 

ire. Tho' ſeveral able Authors are of Opinion that the 
Þenſus, Tax, or Enumeration, mention'd by St. Luke, did 
not extend to the whole Empire, but only to the People 
of FJudea. See Perizonius de Cenſu Fudaico: And 
Berger de Jiis Militaribus. 

Ar Rome, it was an uſual Thing to have an Enumera- 
tion of all the Families: The ürſt was under Servius 
Tullius, when the Men amounted to 80 Thouſand. Pom- 
h and Craſſus, made another when they reach'd to 400 

houſand. That of Ceſar did not exceed 100 Thouſand : 
So that the Civil Wars muſt have deftroy'd 300 'Thouſand 
Roman Citizens. Under Auguſtus, in the Year 725, the 
Roman Citizens, throughout the Empire, were number'd 
at 4 Million 63 Thouſand. In the Year of Rome 546, 
the Citizens being number'd again, were found 4 Millions, 2 
Hundred 33 "Thouſand. In the Year 766, being the laſt 
Year of Auguſtus's Reign, that Prince, together with Ti- 
Berius, made another Enumeration of the Citizens of Rome, 
when they were found 4 Millions 137 Thouſand Perſons. 
Claudius made a new Computation, in the Year of Chriſt 48, 
when, as Tacitus relates it, the Roman Citizens throughout 
the whole Empire, amounted to 6 Millions 964 Thouſand ; 
tho* others repreſent the Number as conſiderably greater. 

A very curious, rare, yet indiſputable Medal of Clan- 
4115, never yet made public, expreſſes the preciſe Number 
in this Liſt made by Claudius, which was call'd Oſtenſio, 
to be 5 Millions of People fit to bear Arms, beſide all the 
Soldiers on Foot in the Armies, which amounted to 50 
Legions, 5) Cohorts, and 60 Soldiers. | 

After this Enumeration we find no more till that of 
Peſpaſian, which was the laſt, 
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ROR AT ION. 

n the 3 
more uſually call Di See DIsTRT ® Wat 

ENUNCIATION, a fimple Expreſſion, or rie 
of a Thing, in Terms either of Affirmation o. Deck 

The Schoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three Denial, 
the Underſtanding, Apprehenſion, 
ſoning. See MIND, OyzRAT1on, Ec. 

ENnuvNCIATION, among the Logicians, is the © 
a Propoſition. See PRO POSITION. ame ag 

N A wy mer 

N VOY, a Perſon deputed, or ſent 
tiate ſome particular Affair with a ion; 0 ne 
R 3 * MINISTER. | me . 
ole ſent from the Courts of Euglan a 
4 —_— the Pri _ of Germany, — omg 1 
rinces and States, don't go in Qualit ity 
but of Euvoys. p Ry Embalſiden 

Add, that thoſe ſent from one preat Prince 
to another; as from the King of England to 

ror, Sc. When the Affair they go upon is 
olemn and important, have frequently no other 
E of 3 See Eu Ass A DOR. 

av0ys are either Ordinamy, or Extraoradi 
ExTRAoRDINARY, Cc. 15 an be 

Both Kinds enjoy the Protection of the Law of x 
tions, and all the Privileges of Embaſſadors; only mY 
ing from them in this, that the ſame Ceremonies are n. 
perform'd to them. — 5 

The Quality of Envoy Extraordinary, V. icqueſort oh. 
ſerves, is very modern; more modern than that of Reſday. 
The Miniſters inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them 
moſt of the Airs of Embaſſadors ; but they have fin 
been taught otherwiſe. 

In the Year 1639, the Court of France made a Decl. 
ration, that the Ceremonies of conducting Envoys Ext. 
ordinary to their Audience in the Kings and Queen's 
2 with divers others, ſhould no longer be pratticd 
to Envoys. 

8. Zuſtiniant, the firſt Envoy Extraordinary from Venice 
after that Regulation offer'd to cover, in ſpeaking to the 
— * but it was refuſed him. And the Kim's France 
himſelf declared, that he did not expect his Envoy Er- 
traordinary at the Court of Vienna, ſhould be regarded 
any otherwiſe than as an ordinary Reſident. Since which 
Tme, thoſe two Kinds of Miniſters have been treated alike, 
Wicquefort. 

ENURNY, is the Herald's Term, for a Bordure of a - 
Coat of Arms being charged with any Kind of Bealts, 

ENVY. See PLEASURE and Pain. 

EOLIC, or, more properly, EOLIC, in Grammar, i 
a Dialet of the Greek Language. Sce Toric aud 
DrATLEcr. 

Eor.ic, in Muſic, one of the Modes of the antient 
Muſic. See Mopx. | 

The folic Mode was found fitteſt for Lyric Verſes; 
as having a peculiar Sweetneſs and Gravity. It was the 
Sol of E re Sol ut. | 

The Sub-ZEolic, or Hypo-Zolic, had the ſame Effects 
with the olic. It was the re of de Sol re; and began 
a Diateſſaron lower than its natural authentic Mode. 

EOLIPILE, in Hydraulicks. See Kor IT ILE. 

EON, or EON, a Greek Term, fignifying Secunm, 
Age; attributed by Valentine, a Hereſiarch of the 11d 
Century, to his God, and all the Productions there 
See EON. | 1 95 

Valentine, refining on thoſe who had preceded him ir 
this Way, produced a long Genealogy of a Number of 
ons, or Zones: The firſt, and molt perfect, be part. 


cularly denominates Ile, Proon, that is, Pre-exifient 3 
beſide other Names, the moſt uſual whereof was that ot 
Bythos, Bus S, Depth. . 

This Bythos continued long alone with Fe,, Ennth, 
Thought; whom Yalentinus alſo call'd X4es, Gact, and 
Syn, Silence, At length, Bythos with Sige, produced 
Nous, Nous, Underſtanding, and Ani, Truth, het 
Siſter. Nous begot two Bons; Logos, A-, Mord, and 
Zoe, Zeal, Life: Which two begot two others, Antbrop0 
"ArSgwn@-, Man, and *Exxanaie, Church. And theſe eight 
ons were the Chief of all the reſt. 

The Mord, Aby, and Life, Za, begot ten other 
ons: Man and the Church begot twelve more; am" 
whom were the Paraclete, Faith, Hope, Charity, e 
Perfect, Tier, and Wiſiom, To pia. And thus — | 
the zo Mons made up, which all together made the Pls 
roma, Tianezue, or ſpiritual and inviſible Plone. 


ve 


or Stat 
the In. 
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| the YValentinians hold to have been 
Theſe 5e 2 Alter Years of our Saviour's pri vate 
fgured ] VALENTINIAN. ; 
in Chronology, the Exceſſes of the Solar 
| — che Lunar Synodical Month; and of the Solar 
Month de the Lunar Lear, or 12 Synodical Months: Or 
Tear abo Solar Months, above as many Synodical Months ; 
of er Solar Years above as many Dozens of Synodical 
a 


Months. afts are either Annual or Menſtrual, 
w_—_ 1 are the Exceſſes of the Civil, or 


h, a 

Calendar M ry 75 it were New Moon on the firſt Day of 
Suppe e; Since the Lunar Month is 29 Days 12 b 44 3%; 
Joe Month of January contains 31 Days : The Men- 
q al Epaft is 1 Day 11Þ 15' 57". 

"luna EyacTs, are the Exceſſes of the Solar Year 
re the Lunar. See YEAR, 
Fulian Year is 365 Days 6 Hours, and 
he Julian Lunar Year 354 Days 8 48“ 38”; the an- 
8 ill be 10 Days 1zh 11 22"; that is, nearly, 
nf Per the Epact of 2 Years, is 22 Days; 


ic, or Intercalary Month. See EmpBoLismic. 

EE; of 4 3 den 14 Days, and ſo of the reſt : 
And thus, every 19 th Year, the Epact becomes 30 or o; 
conſequently the 20 th Year the Eyact is 11 again: And 
ſo the Cycle of E acts, expires with the Golden Number, 
or Lunar Cycle of 19 Years, and begins again with the 
{ame, as in the following Table. 
— ͤ öꝛã —ĩ.ͤĩx—.kßꝛ K 
: 7 1 ; 

— Epatts. — — Epatts. — Epatts. | 


I Xl 7 XVII | 13 XXIII 

2 XXII 8 XXVIII 14 IV 

3 III 9 n XV 
4 XIV 10 XX 16 | XXVI 
5 

6 


XXV II 1 17 VIII 
VI 12 XII 18 XIX 


XXX 


19 


Again, as the New Moons are the ſame, that is, fall 
on the ſame Day every 19 Years, ſo the Difference be- 
tween the Lunar and Solar Year, is the ſame every 19 
Years. And becauſe the ſaid Difference is always to be 
added to the Lunar Year, in Order to adjuſt, or make it 
equal to the Solar Lear; hence the ſaid Difference re- 
ſpectirely belonging to each Year of the Moon's Cycle, is 
called the Epact of the ſaid Year, that is, the Number 
to be added to the ſaid Year to make it equal to the Solar 
Year; The Word being form'd from the Greek, «mw, 
inauco, intercalo. 

Upon this mutual Reſpect, between the Cycle of the 
Moon, and the Cycle of the Epacts, is founded this Rule 
ſor ** the Zpatt belonging to any Year of the Moon's 
Cycle, Multiply the Year given of the Moon's Cycle into 
11; if the Product be leſs than zo, it is the Eat ſought ; 
if the Product be greater than zo, divide it by zo, and 
the Remainder of the Dividend is the Epact: For In- 
ſtance, I would know the pact for the Year 1712, which 
1s the third Year of the Moon's Cycle. Wherefore 3 is 
the Fpaft for 1712 : For 11x 3 = 33, and 33 being di- 
vided by 3o, there is left 3 of the Dividend for the 
Ejaff, See CycLt. 

By Help of the Epact may be found what Day of any 
Month in any Year the New Moon falls on, thus: To 
the Number of the Month, from March incluſively, add 
the Eyact of the Year given; if the Sum be leſs than 
3, fubſtract it out of 30; if greater, ſubſtra it out of 
6; and the Remainder will be the Day, whereon the 
New Moon will fall. 

lf the New Moon be ſought for in the Month of Ja- 
2 or March, then nothing is to be added to the 

* if for February or April, then only 1 is to be added. 

or Example: I would know what Day of December 
the New Moon was on A. D. 1711, the Epact whereof is 
5 By the aforeſaid Rule, I find it will be December the 
"77 for 22 + 10 = 32, and 60 — 32 = 28, See Moon. 
. e Day whereon the New Moon falls, being thus found, 
ib eaſy to infer from thence what the Age of the Moon 
on any Day given. 5 
N there is a peculiar Rule commonly made uſe 
1 0 2 Purpoſe, which is this: Add the Epact of the 
f 11 e Number of the Month, from March inc luſively, 
1 — b Feen Day of the Month all into one Sum, which 
LOR els than zo, ſhews. the Age of the Moon ; if it 
of 2 A 30, divide it by 30, and the Remainder 
ividend ſhews the Age of the Moon, or how 


many Days it is from the 1 ; ; 
vill never er 4 whole xp New Moon ; 'This Method 


ays ; or rather 3, fince 3o Days make 


— 


For Inſtance: What was the Age of che Moon | 
December 231, A. D. 1111? BY this Rule; 1 and, 
that the Moon will then be three Days old; that is, it 
will then be three Days from the laſt new Moon. For, 
22 + to+ 31=63, and 63 being divided by zo, there 
will remain of the Dividend, 3. nd this exactly agrees 
to the other foregoing Rule, whereby it was found that 
the New Moon was on December 28. 1711. 

It muſt be obſerved, that as the Cycle of 19 Years, 
anticipates the new Moons by one Day in 312 Years g 
the ſame Cycle of Eyacts will not always hold: The 
Moon's Anticipation leflening the ſeveral Epacts by one, 
every 312 Years. | 

To have the Epacts, therefore, point out the New Moons 
perpetually ; that Fpa& given in the Calendar is not ſuf- 
ficient ; but all the 30 Zpatfs ſhould be beſtowed through- 
out the whole Year, that the Calendar may exhibit all 
the Cycles of Epacts. See CartnDaR. 

And, again, that as in 300 Gregorian Years, there is 
one Biſſextile Year dropp'd; the New Moons are thus 
thrown on the following Day. Conſequently, by the Moon's 

oſt-· poſition there is one added to every pact. See 

REGORIAN. | 

EPANORTHOSIS, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby the 
Orator revokes and corrects ſomething before alledg'd, as 
too weak; and adds ſomething ſtronger, and more con- 
formable to the Paſſion he is agitated by. See Con- 
RECTION. - | 

Such, e. gr, is that of Cicero for Cælius: O Stultitia ! 
Stultitiam ne dicam, an Impudentiam Singularem. Oh 
Folly ! Folly ſhall 1 call it, or rather intolerable Impu- 
dence ? And in the firſt Cazalinarian : Quamquam quis 
Joquor ! Te ut ulla res frangat? Tu ut unquam te 
corrigas? Tu ut ullam figam meditere? Tu ut ullum 
exilium cogites? Utinam tibi iſtam Mentem Diu In- 
mortales donarent. | 

Thus alſo Terence, in the Heattontimorumenos, in- 
troduces his old Man Mendemus, ſaying, 


Filium Unicum Adoleſcentulum 
Habeo. Ah ! quid dixi habere me? Imo habui, Chreme, 
Nunc habeam nec ne, incertum eſt. 


The Word is Greek, *mybgdwas, form'd of s, Right, 
Straight, whence , I ſtraighten, avof , £mygdNu, 
J reareſs, ſtraighten, correct, and #mybgdwars, Correction. 

The Zarins call it Correctio, and Emendatio. 


EPAULE, or ESPAULE, in Fortification, the HHoulder 
of the Baſtion z or the Angle made by the Face and Flank ; 
whence that Angle is often called the Angle of the Ebaule. 


See BASsTION and SHOULDER. 
The Word is pure French, and literally fignifies Shoulder. 


EPAULEMENT, in Fortification, a Side-Work haſtily 
thrown up, to cover the Canon, or the Men. 

It is made either of Earth thrown up, of Bags of 
Earth, Gabions, or of Faſcines and Earth, of which lat- 
ter make, the Epanlements of the Places of Arms, for 
the Cavalry, behind the Trenches are. 

EPAVULEMENT, is alſo uſed for a Demi-Baſtion, conſiſting 
of a Face and Flank, placed at the Point of a Horn- or 
Crown-Work. Alfo, for a little Flank, added to the Sides 
of Horn-Work, to defend them when too long. Alſo for 
the Redoubts made on a right Line, to fortifie it. And, 
laſtly, for a Square Orillon, which is a Maſs of Earth almoſt 
ſquare, faced and lined with a Wall, and deſigned to 
cover the Canon of a Caſement. 


EPENTHESIS, in Grammar, the Addition, or Inſer- 
tion of a Letter, whether a Vowel, or Conſonant, in the 
Middle of a Word; as Relligio for Religio. See FIuRE. 

The Word is Greek, emydece, form'd of 6, d, and 
Mw, J. d. emvnmmw, inſero, immitto. 

EPHA, a dry Meaſure in Uſe among the Hebrews. 
See MEASURE. | 

The Epha was the moſt ordinary Meaſure they uſed ; 
and that whereby the reſt were regulated. "Tis commonly 
ſuppoſed that the Epha, reduced to Roman Mims, 
contain'd four Modii and a half. Now the Roman Mons 
of Grains, or Flower, contain'd 20 Libre, or Pounds; 
conſequently the Epha weigh'd 90 Pounds. Dr. Au bn0e 
reduces the Epha to 3 Pecks, 3 Pints, Engl. 

The Hoſpitality of Gideon is prais'd for baking an 
Ejha of Flower tor a ſingle Angel. Which might have 


ſerved 45 Men a whole Day; the uſual Portion allow'd 


the Workmen being two Pound of Bread per Diem. 
EPHEMERA, in Medicine, an Epithet applied to 
ſomething that only laſts one Day; 1 to a 
Fever, which terminates in the Compaſs of a Day, 1. e. 
to an Acceſs' of a Fever which returns no more, 
called by Galen, epi eg S mins, Febris Ephemera, and 
alſo Diaria, Sce Fever, | NG 
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The Word, and the following one, Ephemeriaes, are 
form'd of the Prepoſition S, de, ſuper, apud, ob, in, 


preter, in Engliſh, of, on, at, for, in, by, near; and 


nul ec, Dies, Day. | 


' EpHEMERA, on EpHEMERON, in Natural Hiſtory, an 
Animal that only lives five Hours: Within the Term 


whereof it is born, grows, and extends its Members, ap-. 


pears young, breeds Eggs, caſts Seed, grows old, and dies. 
Ariſtotle, who gives the firſt Account thereof, in his 


ook Je Animal. gave it the Name «pnueeyr, becauſe its 
Ik was bounded Sithin the Day. Aidrovanans, Fonſton 
and Cliſſius, furniſh us Accounts of the E:hemeron ; and 
above all, Swammerdam, in an expreſs Work 4e Ephem. 
Vite. e 
He calls it Ephemera, Hemerobios, and in Latin Diaria. 

The Ephemeron is of the winged or fly Kind; and 
appears uſually about St. Zohn's Tide, It is born about 
Six a Clock in the Evening, and dies about Eleven. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that e're it aſſumes this 
Figure, it has lived three Years under that of a Worm, 
in a clay Cell, or Caſe. 

It never eats from the Time of its Change to its Death; 
nor is it furniſh'd with the Parts neceſſary for the Re- 
ception and Concoction of Food. Its Change ſeems in- 
tended merely for the Sake of Generating and Multiplying 
its Kind, | 

Its Life is ſumm'd up in a few Words. In the Begin- 
ning, it ſheds his clay Coat; which done, and the poor 
little Animal thereby render'd light and agile, it ſpends the 
reſt of its ſhort Lite in friſking over the Waters. During 
which, the Female drops her Egg on the Waters, and the 
Male his Sperm on them, to impregnate them. 'Theſe 
Eggs, thus impregnated, deſcend to the Bottom of the 
Water by their own Gravity, and are hatch'd by the 
Warmth of the Sun into little Worms, which make them- 
ſelves Caſes in the Clay, and feed on the ſame without 
any Need of parental Care: Till the Time of their Change, 
or Metempſychoſis come. 

ErnEMERA, is alſo applied among Botaniſts, to a 
Kind of Flowers, which open, and expand themſelves at 
Sun-Riſing, and wither and fade away again at his Set- 
ting. Such are the Dent de lion, vulgarly Dandelion, 
and divers others. 

The Travellers into Arabia tell us of ſeveral Ephemeron 
Trees, which grow every Day, from Morn to Noon, and 
then diſappear ; tho' 'tis not known, whether they wither 
away entirely, or fink back into the Sands among which 
they grow. 

EPHEMERIDES, or EPHEMERIS, in Aftronomy, 
Tables calculated by Aſtronomers, ſhewing the preſent 
State of the Heavens for every Day, at Noon; that 
is, the Places wherein all the Planets are found, at that 
Time. See PLANET, PLacx, and TABLE. 

"Tis from theſe Tables, that the Eclipſes, ConjunQions, 
and Aſpects of the Planets, are determined; Horoſcopes, 
or Celeſtial Schemes conſtructed, Ec. See CALENDAR. 

The Ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 
Mezzaracchis, Ming, de la Hire, Parker, &c. 

Sig. Caſſini has made Fphemerides of the Sidera 
Meaicaa, or Satellites of ꝓupiter, which are of good 
3 in determining the Longitude. See SATELLITE, 

CLIPSE., 


EPHETA, in Antiquity, a Magiſtrate among the 


Athenians. 


The Ephetæ were inſtituted by King Demophon, to 
take Cognizance of Murthers committed by Accident: 
Their Number was 100, whereof 50 were Athenians, 
and 50 Argians. They were not admitted to the Poſt 
till upwards of 50 Years of Age. | 

Draco extended their Authority. Vo Emmins, de 
Rep. Athen. ſays, he transferr d Part of the Juriſdiction 
of the Areopagites upon 'em, 


EPHIALTES, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, by the Zng1ifp 
call'd the 2 and the Latins Incubrs ; chiefly 
affecting Perſons es when laid on their Back, and 
having the Stomach loaded with Food of difficult Di- 
geſtion, See Incvpvus. 

In this State they are oppreſs'd, as it were, with a huge 
Weight on the Breaſt, and imagine ſome Spectre, or 
Demon, ſtopping their Breath. 

This Diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was antiently imagined, 
from groſs Vapours filling the Ventricles of the Brain : 
But rather from a too great Repletion of the Stomach, 
which hinders the Motion of the . of Con- 
ſequence, the Dilatation of the Breaſt neceſſary for In- 
ſpiration. See RESPIRATION. 

£rmultler obſerves, that they are but rarely affected with 
this Diſorder who uſe a laudable Diet, and ſu ſparingly : 
lying on the Side, with the Head pretty high, generally 
prevents it, 
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The Arabs call it, the Nocturnal Far... 
when habitual, it uſually degenerates 10 0 be, | 
being the uſual Forerunner thereof, ef; ane Epi! 
People. In old, it frequently terminates ; 
See EriLxvsy, &c, 
. Menjoitius accounts for its being moſt uſual ; 
from their being too voracious, and eating , " Boy, 
they can 5 9 Aurelianus aſſures ys . U " 
ſeveral z adding from Silimachus, that there wa. Md 
gious, or epidemic Incubus at Rome, which a Coney. 
Numbers like a Plague. Over 

EPHIPPIUM, in Anatomy, a Part of the 85 
call'd alſo S Equina, and Sella Turci = 

nina. 

EPHOD, a Sacerdotal Garment 
antient ex Ay" RY 1 ha 
The Efhod is ſuppoſed to have been a K. | 
Alb, or Surplies, by the Latins call d Super jo Ling 
But 'tis very hard to ſay 8 what it waz rale: 
there is Room enough for t a. 
about it. "ded 
The only Point they are agreed upon is, that it 
an upper Garment wore over all the reſt, immediany. 
under the Pectoral, or Breaſt- plate. Some hold it had Slee 
others deny it. The Generality agree it was very ſhor bu 
ſome hold, that it hung down to the Beer behind, g 
There were two Kinds of Ehogs ; the one, cm 
to all who aſſiſted in the Temple; being only made d 
common Linnen, mention'd in the Iſt Book of geg 
ii, 18. The other, peculiar to the High-Prieſt, mention} 
Exod. xxviii. 6, 15. to be made of Gold, of blue, and of 
Purple, of Scarlet, and fine twined Linnen, with cunni 
Work; Having two Shoulder Pieces, with a cuigy 
Girdle of the ſame Matter, whereon were two Onyx's, pig 

the Names of the Children of {/ael engraven thereoy, 
It is alſo expreſs'd, in the II4 Book of Samy! 
vi. 14. that upon the Removal of the Ark of the Come. 
nant from the Houſe of Ohe Radom, that Prince dance 
for Joy, girded with a Linnen Eyhod; whence {ons 
Authors have concluded, that the Ephod was alſo a Regal 
Garment on ſolemn Occaſions. 
The Word JaNX E Hod, is derived from N Apbul, 
a Hebrew Word, fignitying fo c/oarh, - 
EPHORI, Magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in ancient Fart, 
to balance, and check the Power and Authority of the 
Kings; as, at Rome, there were Tribunes created to ag 
troul the Power of the Conſuls. See TRIBUNE. 
Lycurgns, being ſenfible that a pertect Underſtand 
between the Prince and the People, was the Baſis a 
Foundation of both their ny To maintain that 
good Underſtanding, eftabliſh'd ZE; hori, or Infſpccton, 
as a Kind of Mediators, who ſhould have an Eye to the. 
Meaſures and Conduct of both Sides, and preſerve ſo 
equal a Ballance between 'em, that the Regal Poyer 
ſhou'd never decline into Severity and Tyranny; nor the 
Liberty of the People run into Licenſe and Rebellion, 
The Authority of the Ephori was very great: O. 
certain Occaſions, they expell'd, and even put to Death, 
the Kings; and aboliſhed, or ſuſpended the Power of tis 
other Magiſtrates; calling em to Account at Pleaſure. Ag. 


014. 
8 I 


ſilaus, in the Height of all his Conqueſts, which ew 


ſtruck Terror on the great King of Perſia ; Ropp's 2nd 
turn'd back, out of Deference to the Ephori, when they 
recall'd him. Some Authors deny, that the Zp/hort wet 
eltabliſh'd by Zycurgus. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek «00290, intiel, 
form'd of the Prepoſition 6&3, and the Verb 9237, 70/?t; 
whence Beos, Anette 


EPIBATERIAN, a Compoſition of Poetry, in Uk 
among the ancient Greeks. ; 
When any Perſon of Condition and Quality, return 
Home after a long Abſence, or Journey, into another Cour 
try; he call'd together his Friends, and Fellow-Cit1z5 
and made 'em a Speech, or rehears'd them a Copy of * 
ſes, wherein he return'd ſolemn Thanks to the 1 
Gods, for his happy Return, and ended with an Addi 
by way of Compliment, to his Fellow-Citizens. ; 
This Copy of Verſes, is what the Greeks call Em 
Epibaterium, of Sugar, I return. At going away, theſ 
had another, call'd Apobaterium. See ArOBATERIUM. 
EPIC Poem, call'd alſo EPOPEA ; an heroick Poem; 
or a Poem relating ſome great and ſignal Tranſaction ot 
Hero. See HERO, Oc. 14 
Such is the Iliad and Odyſſee of Homer, the Frei 
Virgil, the Gieruſalemme of Tafſo, and the Paradiſe q 
of Milton; which are the principal Poems of the Y 
Kind. See IL IAD, ENEID, &c. 3 
The Epic Poem, is more accurately and {cient! „ 
defined, by that excellent Critic, Fath. Boſſu in an &P/ 


Treatiſe on that Subject, to be a Diſcourſe invented * 


e Interpreters to be 3 And | 
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ners b InftruQions, diſguiſed under 
rt, to form 1 Action, related in Verſe, in 
he Alete entertaining, and furprizing Manner. See 


OEM 21 liſtin iſhed from the Comed , in that 

F Th Fpop 750 — Te not important, nor is 1 related 

ut acted by the Perſons introduced for that 

which Circumſtance, likewiſeg; diſtinguiſhes it 
See ComtDyY and Tr Aogpy. 


zan of Sir R. Blackmore; not a Treatiſe of 

the like, as the Georgicks of Virgil; thoſe 
ed to form the — D _ 

Poems ions they contain are naked, ſimple, an 
Le —— — Diſguiſe, or Allegory. Which. ſecond 


Circumſtance in Verſe: Or a fimple Hiſtory in Verſe, 
Morality, gras of Lucan; the Punic War E Silius; 
Ciril Wars of Sam. Daniel; add, that its being con- 
to one important Action, : diſtinguiſhes it from a 
fn which relates all the Actions of a Perſon's .Life ; 
= Theſeid and Achilleid of Statins, which are what 
as the rly call Heroic Poems. See HREROIc. 
wer le la Morte, r * Controverſy with Wo 
"vo" on the Subject of Homer, maintains, that 
4 — Lit of a Hero may r. — Sub- 
: ic Poem; and even, that the Lutrin of Mon. 
15 . he paſs for an Hpic Poem: But he ſeem'd, 
ſterwards, to return to the common Sentiment. In effect, 
the Queſtion is not as to * 9 be = 55 4 
o the Words Epic Poem, but the e which Cuſtom has 
addually affected to em. | 
f we had only Regard to the Etymology of the Word 
4 (of bms, Verſe; Poetry, from & mw, dico, T ſpeak, 
C.:/:te) all Poems wherein the Poet ſpeaks, or rehearſes 
Things himſelf, _ _— the 5 of = r 
except at ſecond hand, as he relates what the 
f. on this or that Occaſion, wou'd be Epic . 
and ſo, there's not an Epigram, Sonnet, or Madrigal, but 
wou'd come under this Denomination, But this were 
= Effect, the Term Epic Poem, is only attributed to a 
Compoſition, whoſe Subject is great, inſtructive, and ſe- 
nous; that only comprehends one fingle principal Event, 
to which all the reſt refer; which principal Action is to 
be terminated in a certain Space of Time, - ordinarily 
about a Year, Tis true all this is arbitrary; but the 
G-nfe of all Words is ſo too: And in Matters of Lan- 
77 we muſt always be 1 by Cuſtom. 5 
If M. 4e Ia Motte had only pretended, that one might 
make a fine, pre * on * whole 1 10 a 
Hero; or an agreeable, and diverting Poem, on ſome hu- 
morous 8 all the World — have been of his 
Side, But tis enough that Cuſtom has not thought good 
to apply the Term Epic, either to Subjects of too much 
Extent, and that are ſtuff d with too many Incidents, no 
wiſe connected together; nor to burleſque Poems, as the 
Fatrachomyamachia of Homer; the Secchia Rapita of 
Taſſoniz the Defaite de Dulot; the Lutrin of Boileau; 
= W Dig — 4 = Rape of the Lock of Mr. 
oe; or the Diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. See BuxLE Suk. 
The Epic Poem, then, as appears from what was . 
2 _ . 1 3 K * Things; 
ory, Morality, Fable, and Poetry: To Hiſtory, as 
both of em relate one or more ARtons 3 but Gow. the 
Actions of 1 are ſingular; ſo that the Epopea is no 
Hiſtory, nor Kind of Hiſfory. See HisTory. 
— . R as both of v of * 
jons for forming the Manners ; but the ion an 
Allegories diſtinguiſh it herefrom. See Mog AL TIrv. 
But it relates entirely to Poetry and Fable, as being 
lrily a Poem, and a Fable. See Pox TRY and FABLE, 
The Nature of the Zpic Poem, is finely drawn by the 
great Critic abovementioned : The Epic Poets, ſays Fath. 
Boſſu, have done that with Regard to Morality, which 
- ancient Heathen Divines did with Regard to the 
0a The too great Diverſity of divine Actions and 
lan, ſo very diſproportionate to our Comprehenſion, 
0 pa the latter to divide a ſingle Idea of a fimple Eſſence, 
, into ſeveral Perſons ; to whom they attributed ſeveral 
2 Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. See Gon. 
* * on the contrary, the Nature of moral ranma, wid 
m never preſcribes Rules for particular Things, lead 
I &ts to collect into one ſingle Idea, one and the ſame 
that K. __ one apparently fingular Action, whatever of 
4 ry was found in different Perſons, and different 


Nun Ariſtotle, Ou SD s Lernens ovopurtrsy &c. 
only. ©; lays he, teaches moral Philoſophy, not by relating 
* in manner of an Hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, for in- 

92 ſuffer d; but by propoſing what ſome 


4 


from a Traged philosophical Poem, as that of Lucretius, 
or 


Perſon, named as the Poet thinks fit. wou'd, probably, os 
neceſſarily have done on the like Occa ſion. * bly, 1 
is that he ſhews either the unhappy Conſequences uſually 
attending imprudent Schemes, or- M Actions; or the Re- 
ward of good Actions, and the Satisfaction reſulting from 
a Deſign laid in Virtue, and conducted with Prudence, So 
that in the Epic Poem, according to * gaudy Sentiment, 


the Perſons and Actions, however named, are all feion'd 
allegorical, and univerſal, not hiſtorical and Jaa. ? 


Philoſophers, did not ceaſe to be Divines. On the con- 
trary, their Morality it ſelf frequently obliges them to 
introduce the Deity into their Works; as the Knowledge, 
Fear, and Love of God, are the firſt and moſt ſolid 
Foundations of all Morality. The Preſence of the Divi- 
nity, and the Care ſo 1 a Perſonage was ſuppoſed 
to have of the Action, obliged the Poet to * the 
Action great and important, and to have it tranſacted 
by Kings and Princes. The ſame likewiſe obliged em 
to think and ſpeak, in a manner elevated above the 
common Pitch of Men; and equal, in ſome meaſure, 
to the Dignity of the divine Perſons introduced. To 
which End ſerves the poetical and figurative Language, 


zwith the Majeſty of Heroic Verſe. Add, that as fo 


much of the divine and miraculous might ruin the Pro- 
bability, they were hereby obliged to have Recourſe to 
ſeveral Rules to maintain the ſame. See MAacains:; 
Thus much the Poets were driven to by the Subſtance 
of the Things they had choſe for the Matter of their 
Poems and Inſtructions. The Manner of delivering em 
uſefully and methodically, obliged 'em to ſeveral other 
Rules. See Unity, Er1sops, Cc. ; 
The Epic Poem is intended more for the Manners and 
Habitudes, than for the Paſſions, Theſe latter riſe all 
at once, and their Violence is but of ſhort Duration; but 
the Habitudes are more calm, and impreſs'd, or quitted 
more leiſurely, Conſequently, the Epic Action cou'd not 
be included in the ce of a Day, as that of the 
Theatrical, A longer Time was neceflary than is requir- 
ed for Ty which is altogether for the Paſſions. 
This Diſtinction has introduced a World of Difference 


between Tragedy and Epic Poetry. The Tragic Violence 


requires a more lively and animated Repreſentation; than 


a mere Recital, Accordingly, it is wholly thrown into 
Action, and the Poet never Buds at all, as he does in 
the Epopea, where there are no Actors. 

See further of the Nature of the Epic Poem under 
FABLE, | | * 

For its Matter, ſee Acrrox. For its Form, ſee Nar- 
RATION. See alſo MAN NERS, ChARAc TER, Ma- 
CHINES, Cc. 

EPICARPIUM, in Medicine, a Kind of Remedy, 
uſually in Form of a Cataplaſm, or Plaiſter, conſiſting 
of ſharp, penetrating Ingredients, as Garlic, or Onion, 
Spiders-Web: Hellebore, Camphor, Treacle, &c. applied 
round the Wriſt, at the Beginning of the Acceſs of a 
Fever, to prevent the ſame. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek &, ſuper, on, and 
wens, Carpus, Wriſt. 

EPICEDION, in the Greek and Zatir 2 a Poem, 
or poetical Compoſition, on the Death of a Perſon. 

Ar the Obſequies of any Man, there were three Kinds 
of Diſcourſes uſually made: That rehears'd at his 
Biiſtum, or Funeral Pile, was call'd Nenia; that engraven 
on his Tomb, Epitaph; and that ſpoke in the Ceremony 
of his Funeral, Epicedion. See NENIA and Epitarn, | 

We. have two beautiful Epicedious in Virgil; that of 
Euryalus, and that of Pallas. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of &, upon, and uinovat, 
to perform Funerals, to do the laſt Office to any one, of 
Kids, cura, care. | | 

EPICOENE, in Grammar, a Term applied to Nouns, 
which, under the ſame Gender and Termination, mark, 
indifferently, two Kinds, or Sexes. See GENDER. | 

Such, in Latin, is Aquila, Veſpertilio, &c. which fig- 
nifie equally, a Male or Female Eagle, or Bat. 

Grammarians diſtinguiſh between Epicene and Com- 
mon: A Noun is ſaid to be common of two Kinds, 
when it may be joyned either with a Maſculine, or a 
Feminine Article; and Epicæne, when it is always joyn'd 
to ſome one of, the two Articles, and yet fignifies both 
Genders. | 

EPICERASTICKS, in Medicine, are Remedies, which, 


by their emplaſtic Virtue, or temperate Moiſture, ſoften | 


the Acrimoty of an Humour, and aflwage the painful 
Senſation of the Part irritated or afflicted: Such are the 
Roots of Althza, Mallows, Liquorice; Leaves of Lettice, 
Mallows, Nenuphar, Purſlain ; the Seeds of Flax, Poppy, 
SC. 

The Word is form'd of 67 and y42#253ruuar, rempero, | 
moderate, correct, 
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But the Poets thus taking on em the Office of Moral 
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EPICHEREMA, in Logic, an Argumentation, conſiſting 
of four, or more Propoſitions ; ſome whereof are Proo 
of others. * BY I 


Thus, that Oration of Cicero for Milo, y. 


to the Epicherema. Thoſe who Way-lay a 
Is, dle lawful for him to kill ; as is allowed by the 


Laws of Nature and Nations, and by the Practice of the 
beſt Men: But Clodius Way-laid Milo with that View; 
as appears from his forming an Ambuſcade before his 
Country Houſe, and from his Proviſion of Weapons, Sol- 
diers, Sc. Therefore it was lawful for Milo to Ki Clodius. 


See Sox IT Es. 

EPICOLIC Regions, from em, ſupra, upon, and Colon, 
the Gut ſo called; a Name given by Dr. n to that 
Space, on both Sides, over the Colon. See Coro. 

EPICUREANS, a Sect of antient Philoſophers, who 
adhere to the Doctrines and Opinions of Epicurus. See 
Er IcuxEANISͤM. | | 

The Epicureans have, in all Ages, been decried for their 
Morals, and their Attachment to the Pleaſures of Senſe: 
Several Authors, wager ey Cicero among . the Antients, 
and Gaſſendus among the Moderns, have endeavoured to 
vindicate them from this Charge; by ſhewing that the 
Pleaſure wherein their Maſter Ehpicurus places the Summum 
bonum, or ſupreme Happineſs of this Life, was not any 
ſenſual, or brutal Pleaſure, but a Contentment, and Tran- 
quillity of Mind, exempt from all tumultuary Paſſions, c. 

This Opinion ſeems juſt, and well grounded; but, with- 
out entering into the Queſtion, which Gaſſendus, Du 
Ron4el, and others have exhauſted ; tis certain, that in 
the common Uſe of the Word, Epicurean conſtantly fig- 
nifies a Debauchee, an indolent, ſoft, effeminate Perſon, 
who only conſults his Pleaſure, without concerning himſelf 
with any Thing ſerious. 

In Effect, there were always two Kinds of Epicureans ; 
the Rigid and Remiſs: The Rigid Epicureans, were 
thoſe ſtrictly attach'd to the Sentiments of Epicurus, who 

laced all their Happineſs in th re Pleaſures of the 
Mind, reſulting from the Practice of Vertue. The Remiſs 
Epicureans, taking the Words of that Philoſopher in a 
groſs Senſe, placed all their Happineſs in Pleaſures of the 
Body, in Eating, Drinking, Loving; &c. The former Kind, 
who were the genuine Epicureans, call'd the other the 
Sophiſts of their Sect. | 
he Epicureans take their Name from the Chief of 
their Set, Epicurus, whom ſome, however, deny to be 
the Author of the Philoſophy he taught ; charging him 


with Retailing for Phyſicks, the Doctrine of Democritus; 


and for Ethicks, that of Ariſtippus. 

Be this as it will, he was an Athenian, and the Son of 
Neocles ; born in the 109th Olympiad, and conſequently 
342 Years before Chriſt. He began to form. his School at 
Mitylene and Lampſachns, about the 324 Year of his 
Life; tho' he afterwards remov'd to Athens, where he 
philoſophized chiefly in his Garden: And died of the 
Stone at 72 Years of Age. 

EPICUREANISM, or EPICUREAN ®Philoſophy, the 
Doctrine, or Syitem of Philoſophy, maintain'd by Epicurus, 
and his Followers. See EP ICURE ans. 

The noble Poet Lucretius, who has given us a beautiful 
Syſtem of Zpicureaniſm in fine Latin Verſe, prefers its 
Father Epicurus, above all other Philoſophers, whom, he 
makes no Scruple to ſay, he obſcured, as much ag the Sun 
does the other Stars. "Tis ſaid he firſt taught Grammar; 
till upon reading Democritus's Books, he began to apply 
himſelf to Philoſophy. 

From Democritus he learnt the Doctrine of Atoms, or 
Corpuſcles, which he afterwards made the Baſis of his Phy- 
ticks. Clem. Alexang. Strom. 6. advances, that Epicurus 
ſtole his chief Doctrines from Democritus. But, 'tis certain, 
he greatly improved and illuſtrated them. Diog. Laertins 
aſſures us, he compoſed an infinite Number of Volumes. 

This Philoſophy conſiſted of three Parts: Canonical} 
ö , Phyſical quomv, and namvv, Ethical ; which he 
explain'd briefly in three Epiſtles. 

he firſt, as Zaertins relates, was about the Canons, 

or Rules of Judging ; wherein, rejecting the Uſe of Logic, 
he eſtabliſh” the Senſes, Paſhons, and Anticipations, as the 
Criterions, or Judges of Truth. See CRITERION, SENSE, Gc. 
In the ſecond, he laid down Atoms 3 and Gravity, 


as the firſt Principles of all Things. he Univerſe he 


taught, conſiſted of Atoms, or Corpuſcles, of various Forms, 
Magnitudes and Weights, which having been diſperſed at 
Random thro' the immenſe Inane, or Space, fortuituouſly 
concurred into innumerable Syſtems, or Worlds, which were 
thus form'd, and afterwards, from Time to Time, increas'd, 
changed, and diſſolved again, without any certain Cauſe, 
or Deſign ; without the Intervention of any Deity, or the 
Intendance of any Providence. See ATom ard CorpvuscLE. 

Not that he denied the Exiſtence of a God : On the 
contrary, he aſſerted it; but thought it beneath the 
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Majeſty of the Deity to concern it ſelf with hb 
fairs: Laerrius aſſures us, he held him, 3 Wan. IN 
ap dag lor, irs aim Teayuart x tm 45 en, , 
Bleſſed, Immortal Being, having no Aire th 4 
to take Care of, and above taking Care 9 bis 
See CorRpusCULAR, SPACE, GRAVITY, aur 
As to Ethics; his firſt Principle, or the ſupte ur, Ce. 
of Man, he held, was Pleaſure. Which ſome * Felicity 
obſerved, underſtand of Mental, and others of Ca. 5 
ſure. See ExicurRtAans | Wa Per. 
EPICYCLE, in the antient Aſtronomy, As th 
nomers have 8 S Circle, to ok N 
apparent Irregularity of the Planets, and the. ., the 
Diltances = the Earth ; they have lente fiir 
little Circle to ſolve the Stations, and Retrogta 22 2 
the Planets. This little Circle which they call io of 
has its Centre in the Circumference of another Bicycle, 
which is the Eccentric of a Planet. See Ecczurzf. be, 
In this Eccentric, the Centre of the Epichcle . 
carrying with it the Planet fix d in its C 1 
Centre of the Planet, all the Way, moving regularly alo 
Circumference of the Epicycle, when downwa — the 
co the Order of the Signs, and when upwards, contra ording 
The higheſt Point of the Zp:cycle is call'd "wy It, 
and the loweſt the Perigee. See Aroctt and Pr gee, 
The great Circle, in whoſe Circumference the Co. 
the Eyicycle is plac'd, is call'd the Deferent of the Hin 
as carrying the Epicycle along with it. See Daring" 
Thus, the Moon is . to move in an Brig a 
whoſe Centre is in the Orbit of the Earth, according l 
the Hypotheſis of 5 era But in that of Pr, 
who ſuppoſed the Heavens ſolid, the Epicycl⸗ — 
Sphere, which revolved with the Moon, of the Thickre; ul 
lowed its Heaven or Orbit; and which, ſometimes (hey; 
it higher, and ſometimes lower. See Prolemaic Svorzu 
* The Aſtronomers, who deny the Motion of the ah. 
in Order to render the Phanomena of the Motions of th 
© Planets more conſiſtent with the Motion of the 8 
© have affix'd the Orbit of the Earth, as an Ebicgcle, 
the Orbit of the Planets: 80 that the Planet ſhould 
proceed in an Epicycle, while it is carried through its 
5 Orbit round the Sun: But this is far from anſwering 
© their Expectations. Wolf. Elem. Math. T. II. p. Jol. 
* Riccio/us, tho* a zealous Enemy of the Motion of th 
Earth, cou'd not make any Aſtronomical Tables that 
c ſhould but tolerably agree with Obſervation, without 


* 


K ſuppoſing the Earth to move; not, tho he called in al 


the foreign and forced Aſſiſtances of changeable Epics 
* liable to continual Increaſe and Decreaſe, and variully 
* inclined to the Ecliptic. De Chales Aſtron. Refirn, 
Lib. X. C. 1. f. 353, ©c. 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, egi, and ug, 
Circle, q. d. a Circle on a Circle. | 
EPICYCLOID, in Geometry, a Curve generated by the 
Revolution of a Point of the Periphery of a Circle, along 
the Convex, or concave Part of another Circle. Sce Cunv:. 
A Point of the Circumference of a Circle, proceeding 
along a Plane, in a right Line, and at the ſame Time 
revolving on its Centre, deſcribes a Cycloid. Sce Cyclon. 
And the generating Circle, if in lieu of moving on 4 
right Line, it move along the Circumference of anorter 
Circle, whether equal or unequal; the Curve deſcribed by 
any Point in its 3 is called an Epicyclbic. 
_ I the generating Circle proceed along the Convexity 0! the 
Periphery, it is called an upper, or Exterior Epichclbid: 
If along the Concavity, a Zower, or Interior Epicyci0id. 
In an Epicycloia, the Part of the Circle, the generating 
Point moves along, is called the Baſe of the Epicyci0': 
Thus in ab. Geom. Fig. 58. D B is the Baſe of tt 
Epicycloid, V its Vertex; V its Aris; DP V halt 
the Exterior Epicycloid, made by the Revolution d 
the Semi-circle VLB, (which is called the Genera) 
along the Convex Side of the Baſe, DB: As DPU l 
the Juterior Epicycloid, formed by the Generants © 
volving along the Concave Side of the Baſe. 3 
The Length of any Part of the Curve, which any 9" 
Point in the revolving Circle has deſcribed, from the Time! 
touched the Circle a ures it revolved, is demonſtrated to b: 
double the verſed Sine of half the Arch, which all that Tim? 
touched the quieſcent Circle, as the Sum of the Diametr 
the Circles, to the Semi-diameter of the quieſceat Ci“ 
Provided the revolving Circle moves upon the Condes 8 4 
of the quieſcent Circle ; but, if upon the Concave Side, 
the Difference of the Diameters, to the Seqti-diamett. . 
Dr. Haley gives us a general Propofie n for mealurth 
all Cyc/oids and Epicycloids; thus: The Area of f . 
cloid, or Epicycloid, either primary, or contracted, . 
prolate, is to the Area of the generating Circle; 
the Arca of the Parts, generated in thoſe Curves, ©. | 
Areas of analagous Segments of the Circle; As the vie 


of double the Velocity of the Centre, and Velocity 1 


* 


* 
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to the Velocity of the circular Motion. 


gan Sex, Quality, Oc. as ariſing from a common 


uſe. Whence the Latius call them Populares 
or joan — Diſeaſes; in Oppoſition to thoſe call'd 
or Ac hich are only here and there, as arifing from 
on by particular Cauſes, See SroRADIC. 
gebaut a, in Antiquity, Feaſts of Apollo at Delphos, 
Miletus 3 and of Diana at Argos. See ER Asr. 
Theſe Fealts bore the Name Epidemia, by Reaſon thoſe 
Gods were imagin'd to be preſent on thoſe Days among 
the People. Accordingly, on the laſt Day of the Epidemia, 


th * 

them forwards on their Journey. 
ut * by Gods could not be every where, and yet were 
Lonour'd in Abundance of different Places; there were 
1 the Vows of their Adorers. See Scaliger, Poet. 


C. 114. N 
LipipER AIs, in Anatomy, the Cuticula, or Scarf. ſkin. 


See CUTICLE. ; : 

Some hold the Epidermis to be form'd of the Excre- 
ments of the Dermis, or Skin: Hippocrates is of Opi- 
nion, it is engender'd by Cold ; as, on Blood, Broth, or the 
like, when cold, we ſee a Pellicle form'd. 

But 'tis now paſt doubt, that it is. produced at the ſame 
Time, and after the ſame Manner with the other Parts 
it being found in Ferrs's of all Ages, in the Womb: Ir 
has neither Veins, Arteries, nor Nerves; whence it is 
inſenſible. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, ent, on, over, and 
Agua, Hein. 

EPIDIDYMIS, in Anatomy, a little, round Body, on 
che Back of each Teſticle; call'd alſo Paraſtata. See 
PARAST ATA. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, sn, and NIvu®, 
Twin, Teſticle. 

EPIGASTRIC Region, is a Name given to the upper 
Part of the Abdomen, or Belly; reaching from the Cartilago 
Xyphoides, almoſt to the Navel. See REe610N, 

It is divided into three Parts: The Sides, or lateral 
Parts, call d Hypochondria; and the middle, the ZEp1iga- 
frium. See HyeocnoNDRIA, c. 

There are alſo two Epigaſtric Veins, and as many Ar- 
teries. The Arteries are Branches of the Iliac External 
Arteries: The Veins diſcharge themſelves into the Iliac 
External Veins. | : 

EPIGASTRIUM, in Anatomy, the middle Part of the 
Epigaſtric Region; or, according to others, the interior 
Part of the lower Venter, or Abdomen. See EriGasrRIC. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, d and yarsig, Belly. 

EPIGLOTTIS, in Anatomy, the Cover or Lid of the 
Larynx. See LARXNX. 

The Epiglortis is a thin, moveable Cartilage, in Form 
of a Leaf of Ivy, or a little Tongue, and therefore like- 
viſe call'd Lingula; ſerving to cover the Cleft, or Rima 


of the Larynx, calld Glorris. See Grorris. 


* Word is form'd of n and yadan, or Arn, 
Ngue, | | 

Galen takes the Epiglottis to be the principal Organ, or 
Inſtrument, of A ſerving to 1. 4 WOT and 
render it harmonious. See Vol ck. 

Its Baſe, which is pretty broad, is in the upper Part 
of the Cartilago Ar and its Point, or Tip, turn'd 
towards the Palate. It is only ſhut by the Weight of the 

lece in ſwallowing ; but not ſo exactly, but that a Crum, 
7 a Drop, ſometimes eſcapes thro' it into the Trachea. 
ee TRACHRA, Ec. 

1 WIcRAM, in Poetry, a ſhort Poem, or Compoſition 

Verſe, treating of one only Thing, and ending with ſome 
ot, or lively, ingenious Thought. See PEM. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, emyeapue, Inſcrip- 
" of Gb yeageiy, to inſcribe, or make an Inſcription. 
derer „in Effect, properly fignify Iaſcriptious, and 
AE vai — 8 — — by the 
eir Tom tatue emples, triumpha 
* Sc. See IxscRIP ION. 5 N 
WS. ele, at firſt, were only fimple Monograms ; after- 
io 1. erealing their Length, they made them in Verſe, 


„de the more eaſily retain'd: Herodot d oth 
bare preſerved us Soca] of them, ee To Tre 


or Briſkneſs, 


Such little Poems retain'd the Name Epiorams x even 
after the Deſign of their fir Inſtitution. 25 varies and 
People began to uſe them for the relating of little Facts, 
and Accidents, the CharaQerizing of Perſons, &c. © 

The Greeks confine their Epigrams to a very narrow 
Compaſs : For tho', in the Anthology, we here and there 


meet with a very long one; ordinarily, they don't exceed 


fix, or, at moſt, eight Verſes. The Zatins were not al- 


ways 15 . 3 and the Moderns much leſs, as to 


M. /e Brun, in the Preface to his Zjgrams, defines an 
£Epigram a little Poem, ſuſceptible of 1 Kinds of Sub- 
= s, and _— with a lively, juſt, and unexpected 

hought : Which are three Qualifications eſſential to the 
£Epigram ; particularly the firſt and laſt of them, vis. 
Brevity and the Point, or Cloſe of the Epigram. 

To attain Brevity, only one Thing is to be aim'd at in 
the Poem, and that to be purſued in the conciceſt Terms 
poſſible. Authors are much divided, as to the Length the 
HEpigram is to be confined to: The ordinary Limits are 
from two to twenty Verſes 5 tho' we have Inſtances, both 
among the Antients and Moderns, where they extend to 
fifty. But ſtill it is allow'd that the ſhorter the better, 
and more perfect, as it partakes more of the Nature and 
Character of this kind of Poem. 

The Point is a Quality much inſiſted on by the Criticke, 
who require the Epigram conſtanily to cloſe with ſome- 
thing poignant, and unexpected, to which all the reſt of the 
Compoſition is only preparatory. Others there are, who 
exclude the Point, and require the Thought to be equably 
diffuſed throughout the whole Poem, without laying the 
whole Streſs on the Cloſe : The former is uſually Martial's 
Practice, and the latter that of Carulirs. Which is the 
moſt beautiful and perfect Manner, is diſputed by a third 
Claſs of Criticks. 

The Greek 1 gs have ſcarce any Thing of the Point, 

the Latin ones: Thoſe collected in the 
Anthology, have moſt of them a certain Air of Eaſineſs 
and Simplicity, attended with ſomething juſt and witty : 
Such as we find in a ſenſible Peaſant, or a Child that has 
Wit. They have nothing that bites, but fomething that 
tickles. Tho' they want the Salt of Martial, yet to a 
good Taſt they are not inſipid; except a few of them, 
which are quite flat and 1 However, the general 
Faintneſs, and Delicacy of the Pleaſantry in them, has 
given Occafion for a Greek Epigram, or Epigram a la 
Grecque, to be the Denomination for an Epigram void of 
Salt or Sharpneſs. | 

"Tis principally the Point that charaQteriſes the Zpigram, 
and diſtinguiſhes it from the Madrigal. See Point. 

In the modern Verſification, as obſerved by Fa. Mourgnes, 
the Ezigram and Madrigal, are diitinguiſh'd by the 
Number of Verſes, and the Cloſe. 1. By the Number of 
Verſes, which in the Modern Epigram does not go bayond 
eight, nor in the Modern Aſadrigal, comes ſhort of tix : 
And, 2 dly, In that the Cloſe, or Fall of the Ehigram, has 
always ſomething more lively and ſtudied than that of the 
Madrigal. See MAanRI1GAL. 


The Etigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable of all 


the Productions of Poetry; and 'tis rather an Effect of 
good Luck, than of Art, to ſucceed therein. The Fineſſe 
and Subtlety of the Epigram, M. Boileau obſerves, ſhould 
turn on the Words, rather than the Thought; which 
ſeems very little to the Credit of this Kind of Compoſition, 
as it reduces it to the Nature of the Pun, or Equivoque. 
Fa. Boubours confirms the Hint, in adding, that the Equi- 
voque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in the Eyigram. 
"Ons great Beauty of the Eyigram, is to leave ſomething 
for the Reader to gueſs, or ſupply. Nothing 1 the 
Mind ſo much, as to find ſomething of it ſelf in the 
Objects preſented it; nor does any Thing diſguſt it more 
than to preclude it from ſhewing and exerciſing a Faculty 
it values it ſelf for. Segrats. : | 
Monſ. F. L. N. the Author of a new Collection of 
French Epfigrams, in the Year 1720, has a deal of good 
Obſervations on the Nature of Epigram. He defines it an 
ingenious Thought delivered in a few Verſes :- and conceives 


it as a Generical Name, including under it divers Kinds of 
ſhort, lively Poeſies, as the Sonnet, Rondelay, Madrigal, 


and little Tales which only turn on ſome merry Thought. 
Epitaphs and Inſcriptions, he thinks, may be alſo uſed, 
reduced to the Head of Epigrams. See SONNET, RoN- 
DELAY, Cc. | . 3 

The Epigram admits of great Variety of Subjects: 
Some are made to Praiſe, and others to Satyrize, which 
laſt are much the eaſieſt ; ill Nature ſerving inſtead of 
Point and Wit. Boilear's Hpig rams, are all Satyrs on one 
or another. Thoſe of 42s Reaur, are all made in Honour 
of his Friends. And thoſe of Mad. Scudery, are ſo many 


Eloges. The Epigram being only a ſingle Thought, it. 


would be ridiculous to expreſs it in a great Number of 
| Verles 3 
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Verſes; it muſt have its Unity like the Dramd. The 
Comedy has an Action for its Subject; and the Hhigram 
a Thought. See UNITxT＋7＋. 1 aa} aces 

EPIGRAPH, an Inſcription on a Building, to fignifie 
its Uſe, Occaſion, the Time when, and the Perſons by 
whom, it was built. 8 

The Word is Greek, and ſignifies Sußerſcripti on. 55 

EPILEPSY, in Medicine, a Convulfion, either of the 
whole Body, or ſome of its Parts; attended with a Depri- 
vation of the Senſes and Underſtanding ; and returning from 
Time to Time in Fits, or Paroxyſms. See ConNvuLS10N. 

The Patient ſeized herewith; falls inſtantly and ſuddenly 
down ; or, rather, throws and precipitates himſelf violently 
to the Ground, When down, he grinds his 'Teeth, foams 
at Mouth, and frequently ſhakes his Head; his Arms, 
Legs, Neck, Back, Ge. either becoming rigid, or variouſly 
diſtorted. And as all the Parts are in a violent Contra- 
Aion, there is frequently an involuntary Flux of Urine, 
Seed, and fecal Matter. After ſome Time he /returns to 
himſelf; only retaining a Head Ache, Heavineſs, Wearineſs 
of their Limbs, Sc. 2 i 

Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the Diſeaſe into 
three Degrees: The firſt, or loweſt, is much the ſame with 
the higheſt Degree of a Vertigo. See VERTIGO. ; 

In the ſecond, there ariſe various Agitations and Geſti- 
culations ; and the Senſes, both external and internal, either 
remaining, or being tranſported into a Delirium; they 
dance, fing, laugh, weep, talk idly, ſhreek, and beat their 
Breaſts. | Wax; 3h they remember all after the Fit 1s over, 
and ſometimes nothing at all. | | 

In the third Degree, which alone is ordinarily call'd the 
Epilepſy, they loſe the Uſe both of Reaſon and Senſe; 
fall, or fling themſelves down, foam, grind their 'Teeth, an 
bite their Lips, with the other Circumſtances above re- 
lated. Thoſe affected with the ſecond Degree, are uſually 
held for pofſeſ$'4 by the Devil. 

The Cauſe of this Diſeaſe, Baerbave attributes to too 
much Action of the Brain, on the motory Nerves, and 
none on the ſenſitive ones. Some are pleas'd to account 
for it, from the Abundance of ſharp Humours mixing 
with the animal Spirits, and giving them extraordinary 
and irregular Motions, and Directions; Whence ariſes its 
Diſtinction from a Syncope, and Apoplexy, which take 
away all Motion as well as Senſe. See SyNcort and 
AyoPLEXY. 

The Epilepſy is either Niopathic, or Sympathetic: It 
is Idiopathic, when it ariſes meerly from a Diſorder of 
the Brain, or Spirits: And ſympathetic, when it is preceded 
by ſome other Diſeaſe which brings it on. 

The Epilepſy ſometimes hangs many Years to a Perſon, 
without much Danger: Tho' when its Paroxyſms return 
faſt, it renders the Patient more or leſs Preys, delirious, 
or ſtupid. In young People there is Hopes of its going off 
about the Time of Puberty. Hippocrates obſerves, that when 
it ſeizes a Perſon after 25 Years of Age, it laſts for Lite; 
but this does not always hold. | 

The Cure is very difficult : The principal OT 
zicks are, the Roots of Pæony, Leaves of the Lilly of the 
Valley, Seeds of Rue, Miſletoe of the Oak, or Hazle, 
Box-wood, Spirit of black Cherries, Spirit of human 
Blood, human Secundines, human Cranium, Tooth of the 
Sea-Horſe, Caſtoreum, Peacocks Dung, Camphor, Salt, and 
Oil of Amber, 

'To recover a Perſon in a Fit, Tobacco Smoak, or that 
of burnt Feathers, is recommended. #arberre above all 
Things directs the Flowers and Spirits of Sal Ammo- 
niac againſt this Diſeaſe; Crato, native Cinnabar. Sir 
John Colbatch has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Miſleto of 
the Oak, to ſhew it a Specific in this Diſeaſe. Elks 
Claws have long had the Reputation of the ſame. See 
each Remedy, its Pretenſions, c. under its proper Term 
in this Work, as MisLETo, ELRS Claws, Ec. 

M. Porpart, from a Diſſection of an Epileptic Perſon, 
wherein, immediately under the Dura Mater, was found 
a deal of white, thick, viſcid pituita, glued, and, as it 
were, incorporated with the Membrane ; thinks, that this 
might be the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ; The exceſſive Quan- 
tity of ſuch thick Lympha, loading the, Brain, and ob- 
ſtructing its Motions, e firſt Cauſe, he judges, might 
be the Spongeouſneſs of the Dura Mater, which imbibed 
the Serofities of the Brain, ö 
He adds, that he knows an Zpilepric Perſon, who, 
upon the firſt Approach of his Diſorder, rubs his Forehead 
with his Hand, and bends his Head as far backward as 
he can, reſting it againſt a Wall; and by that Means 
ſecures himſelf againſt the Convulſion. Tis probable 
that by this he gives a Motion to the Lympha, and 
drives it from the Place which before it diſturb'd. 


The Word Epilepſy is form'd of the Greek, AE, 
ver to furprize, graſp hold of one, by reaſon the 
Diſeaſe ſeizes and overcomes the Senſes, ſo that the Patient 
ſcems as if dead, , 
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In Engliſh it is uſually calbd the Falling . 
reaſon People fall down when attack 'd 155 Le 
Latins call it Comitialis Morbus, by reaſon when The 


the Roman People, they preſently broke u | 
as deeming it an unhappy Preſage. See 0 hy Aﬀembly 
Some call it the Morbus Sacer, as ſupnag 
by way of immediate Puniſhment from Nalin 
the Morbus Caducus, others Herculeus, Fon nen Oden, | 
Deifica, &c. , 5 Luer 
EPILOGUE, Er1rocvs, in Oratory, Ge. The 
ration, or laſt Part of a Diſcourſe, or Treatifs. Derg. 
there is ordinarily made a Recapitulation of the Wherein 
Matters deliver'd therein. See PERORATIOWw. eig 


The Word is form'd of the Greek &#>o;,” of 
S, I ſay after, the Epilogue being the E 
cs of 4 DO 1 = nd, or Om. 

Er ILOGuk, in dramatic Poetry, a Speech aqa,.n 
the Audience, when the Play is over, by ms of A. un 
cipal Perſonæ, or Actors therein; containing uſually = 
Reflections on certain Incidences in the Play, particle 
thoſe of the Part of the Perſon who ſpeaks it. J 

In the modern Tragedy, the Epilogue has uſual 


ſomewhat of Pleaſantry ; intended, we ſuppoſe, to compoſ 


the Paſſions rais'd in the Courſe of the Repreſents; 
and ſend away the Audience in Humour ; thy wa, 
far that Defign is good and laudable, will bear os 
Diſpute. See TRAGEDY. : 
n ingenious Author in the Shectator, compares it |, 
a merry Jig on the Organ, after a good Sermon, to wi 
away any Impreſſions that might have been made there) 
and ſend the People away juſt as they came. . 

In Effect, tho' the Epilogue, in this Senſe, may ſeem 
an Abuſe; yet has it the Countenance of Antiquity ; 
The Romans had ſomething of the ſame Nature tho 
under another Name. Their Erodium: was a Kind 
of Farce, brought on the Stage when the Tragedy was 
over; ut quiaquid Lacrymarum 4c. triſtitie cepiſſent 
ex Tragicis affectibus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus detergery 
ſays the Scholiaſt of uvenal. | : 

The Epilogus is but of modern Date, much later than 
the Prologue. See ProLoGus. 

Many, indeed, have taken the Exodium of the antient 
Greek Drama, for an Epilogue”; by reaſon Ariſtotle define 
it, to be a Part rehearſed after the Chorus had ſung for 
the laſt Time: But, in Reality, it was of a quite dif 
rent Nature. The Exodium was the laſt of the four 
Parts of a Tragedy; containing the unravelling and Ca. 
taſtrophe of the Plot, and anſwering to our lati, or filth 
Act. See Exopivum. | 

EPINICION, a Term in the Greek and Latin Poets, 
It has two different Significations among the Ancient, - 
1%. A Feaſt, Ceremony, or Rejoycing, on Occaſion of x 
Victory obtain'd, 2%. A Poem, or Compoſition, on the 
ſame Subject, | 

Scaliger treats expreſly thereof in his Poeticks, L. I. c. 44, 

The Word is form'd from the Greek vin, Victory. 

EPIPHANY, in Antiquity, the Feaſt of Kings. A 
double Feſtival, of the firſt Rank, ſolemnized on the 6th 
of Jauuany, New-Years-Day, in Honour of the Appear- 
ance of Feſus Chriſt to the Three Kings, or Magi, who 
came to adore and bring him Preſents. See FEAsr. 

The Feaſt of Epiphany, now held in Honour of the 
Adoration of the Magi, had, at its firſt Inſtitution among 
oy GG 4 Ho ary vis, Our r 
and was call'd 7 heophany, and Epiphany, that is, . 
ance, and Manifeltarion of God. * 99 

Pope Julius, who reign'd from the Year 337, to 35:2, 
was the firſt who taught the Church to diſtinguiſh the 
Feaſts of the Nativity, and Epiphany. Papebroch. parai. 
ad Conat. p. 23. 4 $$. Mait. T. VII. See NATIvIrr. 

The Word in the Original Greek, Eæpdreta, fignifies 
Appearance, or Apparition; and was * as ſome 
Criticks will have it, to this Feaſt, on Account of the 
Star which appeared to the Magi. St. 7erom, and St. 
Cen, hs it for the Day of our Saviour's Baptiſm, 
when he was declared to Men by the Voice, Hic eſt lt 
mens dilectus, in quo mihi complacui. This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. And accor ingly 
it is ſtill obſerved by the Cophtæ and Erhiopians in that 
View. See Ludolph. Hiſt. Ethiop. Lib. XXI. c. 2. 

Others contend, that the Feaſt of Chriſtmas, or the Na- 
tivity of our Saviour, was held in divers Churches on this 
ſame Day; which had the Denomination Zpzphany, d 
Appearance, by reaſon our Saviour firſt appear'd on Earth 
on that Day. And it muſt be allow'd, that the Word ib 
uſed among the antient Greek Fathers, not for the Ap 
e of the Star to the Magi, but for that of our 

aviour to the World. In which Senſe, St. Paw uſes 
the Word Fpiphania, in his Second Epiſtle to Tm. 
Ge i. v. 10. | Add 


/ 


s . * | | 4 
BT. * * to this Day, celebrate the 
at the rol on the Day of Epiphany, according 
Gice of the ancient Church ; whic ſome Ro- 
zo dhe 60 be have impertinently cenſured em for, not 
Mi = the Epiphany, originally, and properly, - was 


Lnow1"g 1 f our aviour. . FS. | 
50 1 Marcellinus makes mention of this Feaſt, 


e Writers uſed the Word Epiphania in 
be — 1 + bs * expreſs the 8 of their 
the like Earth. And the Chriſtians, after their Example, 
God: it in-the general, to expreſs any Appearance, or 
© ation of the Deity. 


rPIPHONEMA, in Rhetoric, a Figure of Speech, See 


* Fpiphonems is a ſententious Kind of Exclama- 


T _ aently added after a Narrative, or Rehearſal, of 


tion, ini i 

. + remarkable; containing, uſually, a lively, cloſe 
Arden * the Subject there ſpoke of. ; ; wr 

2 ch is that of St. Paul, when, after diſcourſing of 
* Ref jon of the Fews, and the Vocation of the Gen- 
tiles, he eie out: 


Such alſo is that of Tucretius, after relating the Story 
of Agamenmnon's ſacrificing his Daughter Tphigenta : 


Juntum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum 


Such, laſtly, is that of Virgil, upon Occafion of Fund's 
perſecuting Ehe: | 


=> Tantene animis Caleſtibus Ire! 


Which M. Bvileau has imitated in, 
Tant de fiet entre il en Þ Ame des Devots? 


And Mr, Pope in, 


And dwells ſuch Rage in fofteſt Boſoms then? 
And lodge ſuch daring Souls in little Men? 


EPIPHORA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Eyes; con- 
filling in a preternatural Defluxion of Rheum, or the 
Matter of Tears; accompanied, frequently, with Heat, 
Redneſs, and T witching. Dircaion calls it a Kind of Ca- 
tarh of the Glands of the Eye. | 

The internal Cauſes of the Epiphora, or Rheum in 
the Eyes, are a Relaxation of the Glands of the Eyes, 
aud a too great Acrimony, or Sharpneſs of the ſerous 
Humour ſeparated thereby ; which fretting and vellicating 
the Eye, draws an unuſual Quantity of Blood and Lympha 
thereto; by which, at length, the Cheek becomes exco- 
rated, Cc. Children are moſt liable to it, from the fre- 
quent Uſe, and ſtraining of the Glands of the Eye in 


Crying. 

The external Cauſes of the Epiphora, are ſharp Duſts, 
deams, Sc. entring the Eye, and irritating the ſame. A 
too cold and ſharp Air has frequently the like Effect. 
Children are moſt Table to it. | 

An inveterate Epiphora frequently degenerates into a 
Fila Lacrymalis. | 

The Cure of the Epiphora, is, 1. By cauſing a Revul- 
hon, & Derivation, of the peccant Humour, to ſome other 
Part, as by Venæſection, & ping, Bliſtering, or Cathar- 
ticks, 25. By correcting its Acrimony by proper Remedies. 
And, 3e. By applying Aftringents externally. Lapis Ca- 
laminaris is much commended. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of hehe, I am draton. 


EPIPHYSIS, in Anatomy, is a lefler Bone, adhering, 
or growing to another, by fimple Contiguity. See Bonk. 
The Subſtance of the Epiphyſes is rare and lax; in 
young Children it is merely cartilaginous ; but hardens as 
grow in Age, and, at length, becomes quite bony, 
* commonly laid down, that there is no regular Arti- 
7 ation between the Epiphyſis and the Bone; tho? tis 
way that there is a reciprocal Admiſſion of the Heads, 
xtremities of each, into the Cavities of the other, 
ee ARTICULATION, 
oh are ſome Bones that have no Epiphyſes at all, as 
7 wr Jaw: Others have no leſs than five, as the 
de re. The Defign of adding Epiphyſes to Bones, 
mg, upply their Defeats, and render them longer and 
the Extremes, POR | 
he Word is form'd of the Greek, em, on, upon, and 


Pun, to grow, adhere. It is alſo called Appendix, Ad- 
litamentum, Aanaſcentia, &c. wo ; 


oy 


[1325] BHT 


Ep ynvexs Vermiformes, are two Be 12 
Cerebell un, ſhaped like Worms, . of the 


which 'k 
Paſſage from the third to the fourth Ventticle "x7 thy | 


In dilatin 
ceive four 1 
orbicular Protuberances; and two lower, and Jeſs; call'd 
n of the orbicular Protuberance. Dionis. 
EpIPLASMA, the ſame with Cataplaſma. See Cas 
TAPLASM. OS Eng wn | 

EPIPLOCELE, in Medicine, a Kind of Hernia, ot 
Tumor, occaſion d by the Deſcent of the Epiploon, ot 
Caul, into the Scrotum. See Hernia. See alſo Ex- 
TERO-Hpiplocele. | | | 5 | | 

EPIPLOIC, or EPIPLOIDES, a Term applied to. the 
Arteries and Veins, diſtributed through the Subſtance of 
the Epiploon, or Caul. See ErIPTOON. | Kind 3 

EeieLois Dextra, is a Branch of the Celiack Artery, 
which runs thro* the right Side of the inner, or hinder 
Leaf of. the Caul, See CkLITIAc. 5 

Er1eLors * is a Branch of the Celiack Artery, 
which is beſtowed on the lower and left Side of the Caul, 
See CELIAC, 8 | e 

Erirrors Poſtica, is a Branch of the Celiack Artery, 
ſpringing out of the lower End of the Sþ/enica, and runs 
ning to the hinder Leaf of the Caul. h Fe 

EPIPLOMPHALUS, in Medicine, a Species of Ex 
omphalus, or Navel-Rupture ; being a Tumor, or Swel- 
ling of the Part, occaſion'd by the Epiploon's bearing too 
hard againſt it. See Exourh Aus. 5 F 

oy: Word is compounded of the Greek dr, and 
pants. 5 8 

EPIPLOON, in Anatomy, a fatty Membrane, ſpread 


the third Ventricle of che Brain, we 


over the Inteſtines, and entering even into the Sinuoſities 
thereof; call'd alſo the Omentum, and popularly the Caul, 


See OMRENTũ x.. | HD. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, enim, 70 ſwim, 
by reaſon it ſeems to float on the Inteſtines. 


EPIPLOSARCOMPHALUS, in Medicine, a Sort bf 
Tumor, of the Exomphalous Kind. It is form'd of the 
n and the Fleſh, See Exomynarvs, t 

he Word is compounded of the three Greek Words; 
223 Epiploon, ogg, Fleſh, and ouganis, Umbilicus, 
Navel, | 

EPISCOPACY, the Quality of Epiſcopal Government; 
or that Form of Church Diſcipline, wherein Dioceſan 
Biſhops are eſtabliſh'd, diſtin& from, and ſuperior to Prieſts 
or Presbyters, Sce Bisnor, HitzrRarcny, G. 

Epiſcopacy and Presbytery, have been alternately eſta- 
bliſhed and aboliſhed in Scotland. See ParspyTERY. 

EPISCOPACIDE, the Crime of murdering a Biſhop 
by one of his own Clergy. 

By the Laws of England, the ſame Obedience is due 


from a Clergyman to his Biſhop, as from a Child to his 
Father: And therefore the Ottences of 2 and 


Parricide are made equal, viz, Petty -Treaſon. See 
TR EAsON. 


EPISCOPAL, ſomething that belongs to a Biſhop: See | 


Bisnoe. 

The Epiſcopal Government, is the Government of a 
Dioceſe, wherein one ſingle Perſon, legally Conſecrated, 
preſides over a whole Clergy, or a whole Church, in Qua- 
lity of Head, or Super-intendent thereof ; conferring Orders; 
and exerciſing a Sort of Juriſdiction, See Dioctsr. 

The Presbyterians reject the Epiſcopal Eſtabliſhment, 
and condemn the Epiſcopal Order as a human Inſtitu- 
tion, the mere Reſult of Pride and Ambition. Sce PR ES“ 
BYTERIANS. | 2 

Among the Epiſcopal Functions, the principal is that 
of making frequent Viſitations of the Dioceſe, See Vi- 
8ITATION. | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, Epiſcopus, Biſhop 5 
derived from the Grech, 6Howen]eo7 au, inſpicere, to inf] pect; 
whence 690m, Tnſpeftor, Biſhop z who is to watch over 
the Flock committed to his Care. 


EPISCOPALIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame Senſe 
with Pontiſicalia. See PONTIFICALIA. 1 

It is ald uſed to denote Synodals, or cuſtomary Pay- 
ments, due to the Biſhops from the Clergy of his Dioceſe; 
call'd alſo Ouus Epiſcopale. | 1 

EPISCOPALIANS, a Name given to thoſe who re- 
tain to the Church of England, and particularly to the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, ſuch as it was in the Romiſh 
Church, before the Reformation; who affect the Diſcipline 
of Biſhops, Prieſts, Canons, the Office, or Liturgy, © 
and retain the greateſt Part of the Canon Law, with 
the Decretals of the Popes, more cloſely than the Ca» 
tholicks themſelves of ſeveral Countries. to 
Matters of Doctrine, or Faith, they agree in molt Pointg 
with the Calviniſts, or Reformed. PhD 
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In Scotland, the principal Diſſenters are the Epiſcopa- which ſtand in lieu of the Pro. 8 
Jians. - Lay Foiſrop lians enjo all the ſame Civil Privi- Epopea and Tragedy, have e 2 In this Senſt | 
leges with thoſe of the Eſtab iſh'd Church. They are 17 x Parts, or Incidents, be ill one Ep; 'he 
under no Reſtrictions; tied to no Teſts ; but are imploy'd Poem will be Epiſodic and defective 
in all Places of "Truſt, upon taking the Oaths to the Go- But further, as all that was ſung in th 
vernment. But the Epiſcopa! Miniſters are liable to eall'd the Chorus, in the ſingular Number; Tra 
ſeveral penal Laws; the greateſt part of 'em being Non- larity did by no means prevent every Pa 4 Jet th 
jurors. Chamberlain. the — from being call'd'a Chorus, without 25 irn of 
EpISCOPUS nerorum. It was an ancient Cuſtom for Choruss: So 'was with the Ppiſo py ut ry. fre 
ſome Layman, about the Feaſt of Epiphany, to plait and part of the Fable and Action, is n Each wida, 
his Hair, that he might ſeem to have the Tonſure, and the Epiſode, but an Epiſode it ſelf. not only a 
to put on the 7. 4. ug Garments ; and then to exerciſe The Term Epiſode, therefore, in this 8. 

a Shew of Juriſdiction, and do ſeveral ludicrous Actions: every part of the Action expreſs'd oh enſe 
For which Reaſon he was call d the Ze of the Boys. Draught of the Fable; as the Abſence and wa or firſt 
ff Cuſtom 2 _—_ * long after ſeveral Con- ee the weg in his Family, and his Pref Po 
itutions were made to aboliſh it. retriev'd eve ing. R Whic 

EPISODE, is commonly conceiv'd to be a ſeparate Incident, Ariſtotle yy Ho us with a third K; f 
Story, or Action, which an Hiſtorian, or Poet, inſerts and jn ſhewing, that what is contain'd ri of e, 
connects with his principal Action; to furniſh out the Work firſt Plan of the Fable is proper, a 1 expreſs in tha 
with a greater Diverſity of Events; tho, in Strictneſs, all "Epiſo 7 And that all the ref iz 
the particular Incidents, whereof the Action or Narration B = — hs a 
is compoſed, are call'd Epiſodes. | ff 26-4, wary 208 What 18 ante necefſiry , and © 

From the Greek, zu, and af, Carmen, Verſe. by Epiſodes, what in one Senſe are neceſſary, and in a 

Er isopR, Er torun, in dramatic Poetry, was the —— Frag. ſo that the Poet is at Liberty to uſe, * 
ſecond part of the ancient Tragedy. See IR AGE Dx. | 

The Origin and Uſe of Epiſodes, is admirably deſcri- p Fob. ous 2 made _—_ Draught of the 
bed by M. Hedelin, and Fa. Boſſi. Tragedy, in its Ori- apf. + : hi 3 Bet —_ H. ty to make Cyſer 
inal, being only a Hymn ſung in Honour of Bacchus, a 42 1 * untry, or not. His Abſence was ale 
y ſeveral Perſons, who made a Kind of Chorus, or Con- = ; l _— R g's w my among the Things 
ſort of Muſic, with Dancing, and the like; to diverſify © * * op — K 2 * 2 8 ſtow that Appellation 
the Repreſentation a little, and divert the Audience, they 2 6 ,, 75 You Th Por ate, Circe, the Syrens, Kyla, 
bethought themſelves at length to divide the Singing of W l 3 4 bo o_ ue at Liberty to have left 
the Chorus into ſeveral parts; and to have ſomething I” * 2 75 4 digen Pp cn th their Room; ſo that 
rehears'd' in the Intervals. the? are Epiſodes, J: * 1 Action, to which 

y are not immediately neceſſary. Indeed, in one Senſe 


At firſt, a fingle Perſon, or Actor, was introduced, then f 
; , , they may be ſaid to be neceſſary: For Uly/es 
two, then more; and what the Actors thus rehearſed, or |, - ng neceſſary, it follows, that Bs being in ae 
t 


entertain'd the Audience withal, being ſomething foreign, ( 
or additional to, or beſide, the Song of the Chorus, and ;- 2 jel 0 Tier, l 3 7 q , te aged rs 
ular 


receſſary part thereof, was call'd Ereadoy Epiſode. nota | 
And — Tragedy came to conſiſt of four parts, the phony * 1 Jet he was not at Liderty 
Prologue, Epiſode, Erode, and Chorus. I avi] 1 bai if he had omitted thoſe, he 
The Prologue was all that preceded the firſt Entrance Oth =" Fl Y wy h ubſtituted others in their Noon. 
of the Chorus. See PRoLocus. wore, dis pl rt ing a part of the Matter 
The Epiſode, all that was interpoſed between the Singings l 11 4 I 0 = a is Prem had been defective 
of he Chr oor Et ed ge 
nce between them, 
The Exo4e, all that was rehearſed after the Chorus had what. we. call Evie, in the e brake” is the tA x1 


done ſinging. See Exoprivum. . . 
or Plan of the EpiſoJe in the third: And that the thi 
And the Chorus, was the Grex, or Company that ſung adds to the cs certain Circumſtances which _ ” 


the Hymn. See Cyonrvs. | 
And as this Recitation of the Actors was in ſeveral parts, Pe cn png I 2 bor f ay -Arcogg and 
7 ie. 


and inſerted in ſeveral places; it might either be conſi- N —— "a 7 

der'd together, as a fingle Epiſode, conſiſting of ſeveral . added, that in an Epiſode in the third - 
parts; or each part might be call'd a diſtinèt Epiſode. Senſe, the Incident, or Zpifode in the firſt Senſe, whereon 
it is grounded, is to be extended and amplified ; other- 


Theſe ſeveral Epiſodes in the ſame Tragedy, might It. 
either be taken Yom. ** many different * 4 2 po wiſe, an eſſential part of the Action and Fable, does not 
become an Epiſode. Laſtly, 'tis in this third Senſe that 


the ſame, divided into a proper Number of Recitati 
* ons, we are to underſtand that Precept of Ariſtorle, not o 


or Incidents. 5 
To conſider only the firſt Occaſion, and Inſtitution, of make the Efiſodes, till after the Names of the Perſons 
have been cho en. Homer wou'd not have * of the 


theſe foreign, or additional pieces; it appears no wa {- 
5 1 de en Fleet and Ships as he has done; if, in lieu of the Names 


ſary that they ſhou'd all be taken from one and the ſame | : 
Subject: Three or four Recitations of different Actions, of Achilles, Agamemmon, and Iliad, he had choſe thoſe 
of Aaraſtus, Capanens, and Thebaid. See FaBLE. 


no-wiſe related, or connected to each other, wou'd eaſe 
the Actors, and amuſe the People, in the Intervals of the Upon the whole, the Term Z#:/oze, in the Epic Poem, 


Chorus as well as if they were all ſo many parts of the as uſed by the Father of the Criticks, Ariſtore, does not 
ſame Action. By degrees, what was at firſt only an Ad- ſignifie any foreign, or accidental Adventure; but tie 
dition to the 'Tragedy, became the principal part thereof. whole Narration of the Poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential 
Then, the ſeveral Pieces, or Epiſodes, began to be con- Part of the Action and Subject, amplified with probable 
ſider d as one ſingle Body, which were not to have parts, ircumſtances. i 

or Members of different Nature, and independent of each Thus, Ariſtotle enjoins, that the Epiſode be not added 
other. to the Action, or fetch'd from elſewhere ; but be a part 
The beſt Poets took the Thing in this Light, and drew of the Action; and never uſes the Word 44411, in 
all their Epiſodes from the ſame Action; which Practice ſpeaking of Epiſodes, tho it occurr'd ſo naturally to his 
was fo fully eſtabliſh'd in Ariſtore's Time, that he lays Interpreters that they have generally uſed it in their 
it down as a Rule. Thoſe Tragedies wherein this Unity Tranſlations and Comments. He does not ſay, that alter 
. and Connection was not obſerved, he calls Epiſodic Pieces. lay ing the Plan, and chuſing the Names, the Poet 1s © 
IK See Er IsobIic. add the Epiſodes; but uſes a Derivative of the Word 
bi Ee1sope in Epic Poetry, The Term ZFpiſode, by Epiſode, eres n, as if in Engliſh we ſhou'd ſay, Ebi- 
$M being tranſplanted from the Stage to the Zpopea, did ſo4ify his Action. 

| k Þ not change its Nature, All the Difference Ariſiotle makes Add, that to ſhew the different Extenſion of the Tra- 
1 | between the Tragic and Epic Epiſodes, is, that the latter gedy and Fpopea, that is, how the one becomes longer 


are more ample than the former. See Epic. than the other; he does not ſay, that there is but lite 
Ariſtotle uſes the Word in three different Senſes: The Epiſode in Tra edy; but more e that the Hi. 

| firſt taken from the Enumeration already made, of the ſodes of Tragedy are ſhort and conciſe ; whereas i" 
[ ; 2 of the Tragedy, viz. Prologue, Chorus, Epiſode, Epopea is lengthen'd out and extended by 'em. In one 
| lk Thi Exode. Whence it follows, that in Tragedy, every Word, the taking Vengeance of the .wicked People 1 
1M 3 ing is Epiſode, that is none of the other parts: 80 T1yſts's Court, as expreſs'd in a few Words by Ariſatie 
at as among us, there are Tragedies, without either in his Plan of the Odyſſee, is a fimple proper Action, 7 

| 3 Chorus, or Epilogue, the Tragic Epiſode includes ceſſary to the Subject. It is no Eßiſode, but the bei) 
| the whole Tragedy: Conſequently, the Epic Epiſode and, as it were, ſtamen of an Epiſode. And this fame 

rruſt be the whole Poem, in like manner. All there is Puniſhment explain'd and open'd, with all tac Circum- 


10 it bei | ] | | 
retrench from it being the Propoſition, and Invocation, ſtances of Time, Place, and Perſons, is no ſimple — 
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+. but an Action Epiſodified, or a real 
per AS tho' at the Diſcretion of the Poet, is 
Fyjod and proper to the Subject. 

what has been ſaid, we may venture to define 
1245 to be neceſſary Parts of the Action, extended and 
110 yo with probable Circumſtances, Now, an Epiſode 
ald up a Part of an Action; and not a Whole Action. 


is ao Part of the Action, which is the Bafis, or Ground 


And this * 3 Je, muſt not, when Epiſodified, retain an 
of aq 5 uſo Simplicity which it had when firſt expreſs'd 


Abe encral, in the Plan of the Fable. 

in 560% rehearfing the Parts of the Plan of the O4, 
exprelly, that they are one z and by that, diſtin- 

ſays exp them from Epiſodes. hus, in the Oedipus of 


may u 
Groun 


8 of the Plague; or may be extended and un- 


folded, as the ſame Author has done the Puniſhment of 
on e Subject of a Poem is lengthen'd two Ways : Either, 
þy the Poets making uſe of a great many of his Epiſodes ; 
by amplifying, and giving a great Extent to every one. 
By his latter Method, chiefly, it is, that the Epic Poets 
lengthen their Poems much beyond the Dramatic. It 


Fund of the Action: That they are not united, and 
connected with the Action, but with one another: That 
all the Parts of an Action are not ſo many Epiſodes, but 
only ſuch as are amplified, and extended with particular 
Circumſtances : And, laſtly, that their Union with each 
other, is neceſſary in the Ground of the Epiſode, and 
probable in the Circumſtances thereof. See Action. 

EPISODIC, in Poetry. A Fable is {aid to be Epiſodi c, 
when it is ſwell'd with unneceſſary Incidents; and its 
Epiſodes are not neceflarily, nor properly connected with 
each other. See Ey1S0DEx. 

Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe Tragedies are moſt 
defeftive, whoſe Epiſodes have no Connection, or Depen- 
dance, on each other; which he calls Epiſodtc, q. d. ſuper- 
abundant in Epiſodes; by Reaſon ſo many little Epiſodes 
can never compoſe one whole one; but neceflarily remain 
in a vicious Plurality. See FABLE. 

The moſt ſimple Actions are moſt ſubje& to this Irre- 
gularity ; in that, having fewer Incidents and fewer Parts 
than others, they afford leſs Matter. An unwary Poet 
would ſometimes have conſumed his whole 'Stock in the 
frſt, or ſecond Time that his Actors appear'd between the 
Chorus's: and be driven to a Neceflity of looking out 
tor other Actions, to ſupply the remaining Intervals. 
Ariſt. Poem. C. 9. 

The firſt French Poets did the like: To fill each AQ, 
o ſo many different Actions of a Hero; which 
had no other Connection between them, but that they were 
done by the ſame Perſon. Boſſu p. 106. 

If an Epiſode be uſed, the Names and Circumſtances 
Whereof are unneceflary, and whoſe Ground and Subject is 
— Part of the Action, that is of the Matter of the Poem ; 
_ an E _ renders the Fable Epiſodic. This Irregu- 
"ty is diſcover'd, when one may take away a whole 
£iſode, without ſubſtituting any Thing in its Room; and 
a leave no Chaſm, or Defect in the Poem. The Hi- 
ory of Hypſippile, in Statins's T hebaid, affords an Inſtance 
a cs faulty Epiſodes. If the whole Story of that illu- 

wus Nurſe were retrench'd, the Sequel of the principal 
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Action would be the better for it. Nor would any Body 
imagine he had forgot any Thing, or that there was any 
Member of his Action wanting. Boſſy, Far. 
EPISPASTIC, in Medicine, a Remedy, which being 
externally N draws or attracts the Humour to the 
Part 3 call'd alſo an Attractive. See ArrRACTIvx. 

Oo — 12 there are ſome which act very gently, and 
others with a deal of Violence. Thoſe of the latter Kind 
ſwell, and bloat the Skin, make it Red, and even raiſe 
_— 9 2 VxsICATORx. | 

e principal fimple Epiſpaſticks are Pellitory, Garlic 
Muſtar, Onions, eaſt, Gooſe-dung, and that of Pidgeons, 
Cantharides, &c. 


The Word is Greek, form'd of S and endo, rrabo, 
Ara. 


EPISTATES, in Antiquity, a Commander, or Perſon, 
who has the Direction ind Government of a People, 

The 'Term is of conſiderable Uſe, in ſpeaking of the 
antient Government of Athens; where the Eprſtates was 
the Senator in Command for that Day, or whoſe Turn it 
was to . that Day. 

The Conſtitution was this: The ten Tribes of Athens, 
elected every Year by Lot, each of them fifty Senators; 
which made a Senate of five Hundred. Every Tribe had 
the Precedence in its Turn, and ſurrender'd it again, ſuc- 
ceſſively, to another. The fifty Senators in Office were 
call'd Prytanes; the particular Place where they aſſem- 
bled Prytoneum; a the Term, or Duration, of their 
Office, v:z. thirty five Days, Prytania. During theſe thirty 
five Days, ten, of the fifty Prytanes, prefided weekly, under 
the Name of Proedres. And of theſe Proeares, there 
was one to prefide each Day of the Week, under the Title 
of Epiſtates. ö 

No Perſon was allow'd to hold this Office more than 
once in his whole Life; leſt he ſhould fall too much into 
the Taſt of Dominion. The Senators of all the other 
Tribes ſtill voted, according to the Order the Lot had 
= them; but the Prytanes alone convened the Aſſem- 

lies; the Proeares, laid the Buſineſs before them; and 
the Epiſtates, took their Votes and Opinions. 

It muſt be added, that of the ten Proeares, of each 
Week, there were but ſeven that could prefide, each his 
Day, in Quality of Epiſtates. The ten Proeares elected 
the ſeven Prytanes. See PRYTANES. 


The Word is derived. from the Greek, , ſuper, over, 
and Iu, ſto, I ſtand. 


EPISTEMONARCH, a Dignitary in the Greek Church. 

The Epiſtemonarch was appointed to watch over the 
Doctrines of the Church; and to inſpect, or ſurvey 
every Thing relating to the Faith, in Quality of Cenſor 
thereof. | 

His Office anſwer'd pretty much to that of Magiſter 
ſacri Palatii at Rome. 

The Word is derived from the Greek, 85m, ſcio, I 
know, of &51ua, Science, Knowledge, and a, Command, 
Precedence. | 

EPISTLE, a Letter miſſive. See LETTER. 

The Term Epiſtle is now ſcarce uſed, but for Letters 
wrote in Verſe; and Letters Deaicatory. See Epiſtle 
DxeDIiCcATORY. 

In ſpeaking of Letters wrote by Moderns, or rather, in 
the modern Languages, we never uſe the Word Epiſtle. 
Thus, we ſay, the Letters, not Ep1i/t/es, of the Cardinal 
4 Oſſat; of Voiture, of Balzac, of Howes, of Farquhar, 
&c. But thoſe wrote by the Antients, or rather in the 
Antient Languages, we call Epiſtles: As the Epiſtles, 
not Letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, Busbequius, Launoy, 
&c. Of St. Auguſtin, St. Jerome, &c. The Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, St. Peter, St. ohn, &c. to the Romans, Co- 
rinthians, &c. 5 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, &ir5z2aw, mitto, 
I ſend. 

EPISTOLARY, a Term chiefly uſed in the Phraſe 


Epiſtolary Style. See STYLE. 
1e Word is, ſometimes, alſo applied to Authors who 


have wrote Epiſtles or Letters: The principal Zp:/fo/ary 
Authors, are Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger Pliny, 
Seneca the Philoſopher, Perrarch, Politian, Busbequius, 
Eraſmus, Lipſius, Muret, Ajcham, Milton, Petau, 
Launoi, Saran, Balzac, and Voirure. | 
EPISTOMIUM, in Hydraulicks, a Pi, or Inſtrument 
by the Application whereof, . an Aperture may be open'd, 
and ſhut again at Pleaſure. | 
EPISTROPHEUS, from sir, converto, I turn 
about; the ſame with Cardo. See CARDO. | 
EPISTYLE, in the antient Architecture, a Term ufed, 
by the Greeks, for what we call Archirrave, viz. a Maſ- 
five of Stone, or Picce of Wood, laid immediately over the 
Capital of a Column, See ARCHITRAVE., The 
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between two Perſons of Eminence. 


and Order of the Marriage Solemnity. 


Offspring, Oc. 
Hlitbalamiums; and the Cavalier Marino, all the Moderns. 


EPI 


The Epiſiyle is the firſt, or loweſt Member of the En- 


tablature. See ENTABLATURE, AE 
The Word is derived from the Greek, n, ſuper, upon; 


and svn, Column. | : 
 EPITAPH, a Monumental Inſcription, in Honour, or 


Memory, of a Defunct; or an Inſcription engraven, or cut, 


on a Tomb, to mark the Time of a” Perſon's Deceaſe, his 
Name, Family, and uſually ſome Eloge of his Vertues, or 
good Qualities. See Monumtnwrt, Toms, Ec. 0 

The Style of Epitaphs, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in 
Latin, is fingular. See LATIDARY $797. 

At Sparra, Epitaphs were only allowed to People who 
died in Battel. Boxhornins has made a Colle 
Epitaph, not very ample, but exceedingly well choſen. 
Fa. Labbe, has likewiſe given a Collection of the like Kind, 


in French ; entitled, Treſor des Epitaphes. Cambaen has 


done ſomething in the ſame Way in our Engliſh Eyitaphs. 
An Epitaph is ſaid to be yet wanting. to the Duke of 


Marlborongh's Monument; tho' a Premium of 500 Pounds 
was offer'd by his Dowager, to him that ſhould compoſe 
one worthy of the Hero deceas'd. ˖ . 

In Epitaphs, the dead Perſon is ſometimes introduced, 
by Way of Proſopopetia, ſpeaking to the Living ; of which 
we have a fine Inſtance, worthy the Auguſtar Age, wherein 
the dead Wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving Husband. 


Immatura peri : ſed tu felicior, Annos 
Vive tuos, Conjux optime, vive eos. 


The Word comes from sd, zpon, and mgO, Sepulcher. 
See SEPULCHER. 

The French have a Proverb, Menteur comme une Eft- 
zaph : He lies like an Epitaph; in Allufion to the 
Eloges ordinarily contain'd therein, which are not always 
over juſt, 

ö is alſo applied to certain Eloges, either in 
Proſe or Verſe, compoſed without any Intent to be en- 
graven on Tombs. 

In the Collection o 


ſuch Epitaphs; ſome of them ludricrous and ſatyrical. 


See Er1GRAM. 2 1 
Por a Specimen, we ſhall here add a very beautiful 


Epitaph, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on himſelf, to be 
put on a little Country Houſe, whither he retreated from 


the Court and Town, to ſpend his laſt Days. 


Hic, O Viator, ſub Lare parvulo, 
Couleius Hic eſt Condirns, hic jaces 
Diefunctus humani laboris 

Sorte, ſupervacnaq; Vita; 


Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non iuerti nobilis oro, 
Vanoq; dilectis ar Bag 
Divitiis, animoſus hoſtis. 
Poſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
En terra jam nunc quantula ſuffectt ? 


Erempta ſit curis, Viator, 
Terra ſit illa levis, precare. 


Hic ſparge flores, ſparge breves Roſas g 
Nam vita gaudet Mortua floribus 3 
Herbiſq; odoratis corona 
atis aahuc cinerem Calentem. 


* EPITASIS, in the antient Poetry, the ſecond Part, or 
Divifion of a Dramatic Poem; wherein, the Plot, or 
Action, propoſed, and enter'd upon, in the firſt Part, or 
Protaſis, was carried on, heighten'd, warm'd, and work'd 
up, till it arrived at its State, or Height, call'd the Cataſtaſis. 
See ProTAs1s, and CATASTASIs. 

This Divifion is laid afide in the Modern Drama ; in 
Lieu whereof, our Plays are divided into Acts. See Acr. 

The 1 * 7s might, ordinarily, take up about our ſe- 
cond or third Act, See TRACOEDV. 

The Word is pure Greek, mas, of mi, Iutendo, 
I heighten. 

Ee1TAs1s, in Medicine, is ſometimes uſed for the In- 
creaſe, or Growth, and heightening of a Diſeaſe; or a 
Paroxyſm of a Diſeaſe, particularly a Fever. See STATE. 


EPITHALAMIUM, in Poetry, a , cg Song; or a 
Compoſition, uſually in Verſe, on Occafion of a Marriage 


The Topicks it chiefly inſiſts on, are the Praiſes of 
Matrimony, and of the Married Couple ; with the Pomp 
It concludes, 
with praying to the Gods for their Proſperity, their happy 

c. Catullus exceeded all Antiquity, in his 


The Word is form'd of en and vwaeu@, FBrigde- 


Chamber, 
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jon of 


f Epigrams, we have Abundance 'of which ariſe long Threads like Hairs, whic 


EPI 


EPITHEME, FEerrnzma, in Pharmacy <p; 
Fomentation, or Remed 5 of a liquid, ſ irituous | | 
applied externally upon the Regions of the Han, ind, 
to ſtrengthen and comfort the ſame, or to co 7 Liter; 
Intemperature. See FOMENTATION, | red {ome 
There are two Kinds of Epithems; the * 
and the other $o/i4 : The Liquid Epithem is 3 2 | 
tion of a more ſpirituous Nature than the reſt; che ita 
a Mixture of Con'erves, Treacle, Contections, rt 1g, 
Powders, generally ſpread on a Piece of Scarlet, or Laage 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, sn, 2 = ther, 
mm, pomo, 1 put. 4 and 
EPITHET, a Noun Adjective, expreſſing ſo | 
of a Subſtantive to which it is 5 855 Auf alt 
As, a fruitful Vine, a ſtately Pile, an Echoing Fact r 
Epithers, are Engines of mighty Uſe and 8 Sc. 
among the Poets and Orators; who ſupply in Epirpe;; wht 
gs » 
on the Head of Epitbets; obſerving, that he fr wer 
hooks in Epithets, without any Senſe, or Significs oy 
p out his Meaſures; and that he equips * 
Hero with an Epithet, not according to the Exipence d 


The Word is form'd of em, upon, and or, poſitio, Putt 

ErirREr, is alſo uſed tor a Sur-name, or ſecond N 
pellation. See SUR-NAME 2 

Epithets, were antiently beſtow'd very frankly, either o 
Account of any Defects of the Body, or Mind. Te 
Kings themſelves, were not exempted from them, Hee, 
thoſe Epithets ſo frequent in Hiitory ; as Henry Ton- 
Kante, Edward Iron-fides, Richard Crook-back, Jun 
Lack-tand, &c. 

Nor have the French uſed their Kings any better; 
Witneſs their Charles he ſimpre, Louis the lazy, fancy. 
Ludovicus ahi faciens; Pepin the ſport ; Louis the 
Stammerer, te Begue. 

EPITHYME, a Medicinal Plant, of a very extraord;. 
nary Nature and Figure. Its Seed is ext 1mall, from 

ſoon l 
as well as the Root, unleſs they meet with ſome pony 
bouring Plant, both to ſuſtain and feed them. 

The E/ithyme grows indifferently on all Kinds of Herbs: 
and, of Conſequence, the Kinds thereof are infinite; Ty 
which Writers uſually attribute the particular Virtues of the 
Plants they grow on. | : 

The moſt known of theſe Plants, and thoſe moſt ud 
in Medicine, are ſuch as grow on Thyme ; which are the 
_ Epithymes ; and thoſe on Flax. There are two 

inds in the Shops; the one from Venice, the other 
from Candia They have both an Aromatic Tait, but 
that of Venicè the ſtrongeſt. 

Their Uſe is to ſtrengthen the Parts, and prevent Ob- 
ſtructions of the Vi'cera, &c. . 

EPITOME, an Abridgment, or Reduction, of the prin- 
cipal Matters of a larger Book, into a little Compakfi, 
See ABRIDGMENT. 

The Epitome of Baronins's Annals is done by Sonde: 
Sernier has made an Epitome of the Philoſophy of 
Gaſſenaus. 

Tis a popular Objection againſt the Ep:itomizing ot 
Authors, that it frequently occafions the Loſs of the Originals, 
Thus the Loſs of the Hiſtorian Trogus Pompeius, is at. 
tributed to his Epitomizer Juſtin; and the Loſs of 2 
great Part of Livy to Lu. Florus. 


The Word is Greek, £7imp}, form'd of , reſecire, 
to retrench, abridge, or cut off. 

EPITRITUS, a Foot of the antient Latin Verſe, con- 
fiſting of four Syllables. See Foor. 

Grammarians reckon four Species of Epitrites: The 
firſt compounded of an Zambus and Spondee, as Salitinte: 
The ſecond of a Trochee and Spondee, as Coneitis 
The third of a Spondee and an Fambus, as Comunein 
And the fourth of a Spondee and Trochee, as Incintire- 

EPITROPE, in Rhetoric, a Figure of Speech, by tte 
Latins call'd Conceſſio ; whereby the Orator grants ſome- 
thing which he might deny; that, by this Shew of Im. 
partiality, he may the more eafily be granted what he 
requires, in his Turn. Sce FIRE. 

his Figure is frequently invidious : Let them * 
his Probity; I acquieſce and am ready to be ſilent: 
when they _propoſe him for a Pattern of Wit, my SP 
is rais'd, Sc. 8 | 

EPITROPUS, a Kind of Judge, or rather Arbitat 
which the Greek Chriſtians, under the Dominion of 7 
Turks, elect, in the ſeveral Cities, to terminate the * 
rences that ariſe among them; and avoid carrying t 
before the Trkiſþp Magiſtrates, ( Shen 

There are ſeveral Epitropi in each City: Mon. 5 5 
in his Travels, obſerves, that at Athens there are P 


taken out of the ſeveral Pariſhes, and call'd Yecc# wm 


2 But Athens is not the only Place where 


„ old Men. ©: hey are in all the Iflands of the 
de aue N 


rebel Ee, authors of the V th Century, call Epitropi, 
wo erg arr were call'd Villici, and fince 


Vile. es ſtill earlier, the Greeks applied the Term 
** in the ſame Senſe as the TLatius did Procura- 
Commiſſioner, or Intendant: Thus the 
for, Ve ners of Proviſions in the Perſian Army, are 
Comm Herodotus, and Xenophon, Epitropi; and in the 
EMT ?, is the Intendant of a Houſe, 
vulgate Procurator. 

PLOYE, in Heraldry. An Eagle Eploye, is what in 


AR. 

e is form'd of the Greek, i .], inhibitio, re- 
jreſſo of eme 70 ſuſtain, fop 3 by reaſon the Efocha 

Tefines, or limits à certain Space of Time. See Time, 

Very different Epochs, or Epocha's, obtain in different 
Nations; / and no wonder: for there being no aſtrono- 
"ical Conſideration to render one preferable to another, 
their Conſtitution is purely arbitrary. 

That principally regarded among Chriſtians, is the Epo- 
ha of the Nativity, or Incarnation of Jzsvs CnRISTH; 
that of the Mahometans, the Hegira; that of the Jews, 
ge. the Creation of the World; that of the ancient Greeks, 
the Olympiads ; that of the Romans, the Building of 
he City; that of the ancient Perſians and Arias, the 
Fpocha of Nabona [ar, &c. : 

The Doctrine and Uſe of Epocha's, is of very great Ex- 
tent in Chronology, See CHRRONOLOOv. 5 
To reduce the Years of one Epocha to thoſe of another, 
1. e. to find what Year of one, correſponds to a given Year 
of another; a Period of Years has been invented, which 
commencing before all the known Z#pocha's, is, as it were, 
4 common Receptacle of them all, call'd the Zultan Pe- 
rind. To this Period all the Zpocha's are reduced, 7. e. 
the Year of this Period, whereon each Epocha commences, 
is determined. All that remains, therefore, is to add the 
given Year of one Epocha, to the Year of the Period 
correſponding with its Riſe; and from the ſame to ſub- 
tract the Lear of the ſame Period correſponding to the 
other Efocha. The Remainder is the Year of that other 
Ejocha, See JULIAN PER1oD. 

The Exocn A of Chriſt, or our Lord, is the vulgar Epocha 
throughout Euroge; commencing from our Saviour's Nativi- 
ty, December 25 ; or rather, according to the uſual Account, 
from his Circumciſion, the 1/t of January; but parti- 
cularly in England, from the Incarnation, or Annunciation 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, on the 25 % of March; Nine 
Months prior to the Nativity. See NATIviTy, CI R cum- 
cisiox, ANNUNCIATION, Ec. 

Now, the Year of the Julian Period whereon Chriſt was 
born, and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be the Year 
4713; conſequently, the firſt Year of the Era of Chriſt, 
correſponds to the Year 4714 of the Julian Period. 

Hence, 1%, If to any given Year of Chriff, you add 
4713, the Sum will be the Year of the Julian Period 
correſponding thereto, E. gr. if to the preſent Year 1725, 
5 _ 471 4, the Sum 6438, is the preſent Year of the 
Julian Period. 

2. On the contrary, ſubtracting 47513, from any given 
Year of the Julian Period, the Remainder is the” e 
Jear of Chriſt, e. gr. From the Year of the Julian 
Period 6438, ſubtra ing 4713, the Remainder is the Year 
« Chriſt 172.5. | 

In Effect, the Epocha of our Lord, ſerves not only for the 
Computation of the Years elapſed ſince the Efocha com- 
menced; but even of thoſe before it. | 


. Now, to find the Year of the Julian Period, corre- 
2 to a given Year before Chriſt; ſubtract the gi ven 
Yeu from 4714; the Remainder is the correſpondent 
Ho required, 'Thus, e. gr. the Year before Chriſt 152, 
1s the Year 3956 of the Julian Period. On the contrary, 


ſubtracting the Year of the Julian Peri 
| eriod from 4, the 
Remainder is the Year bee Cr. N 


The Author of the vulgar Epocha or Way of comput 
ng from Chriſt, is an 3 Rome, = Deen ere 
: 7 by Nation a Scythian; who flouriſh'd under 

9 about the Year 507 : Tho Dionyſius borrowed 

Ti ny from Panodorus a Greek Monk. Till his 
ether t be Generality of Chriſtians computed their Years, 
yg om the Building of Rome, or according to 


/ 


the Churches of the Eaft and Weſt; Dionyſins, to com- 


poſe the ſame, firſt propoſed a new Form of the Year, with 
a new general Ara, which in'a few Years Time was gene- 
K admitted. | 

ionyſins began his Account from the Conception, or 
Incarnation, popularly call'd Lady-Day, or the 1 


tion: Which Method till obtains in the Dominions of 


Great Britain, and there only; ſo that the Diony/ian 
and Engliſh Epocha, is the +. In the other . — 
of Europe, they reckon from the 1/t of January; except 
in the Court of Rome, where the Epocha of the Incarnation 
{till obtains for the Date of their Bulls. - 

It muſt be added, that this Zpocha of Dionyſins is 
charged with a Miſtake: The common Opinion is, that 
it places our Saviour's Nativity a Year too late; or, that 
he was born the Winter preceding the Time preſcribed 
by Dionyſius for his Conception. 

But, the Truth is, the Fault lies on Veda, who miſ- 
interpreted Dianyſius, and whoſe Interpretation we follow; 
as has been ſhewn by Petavius, from Diony/ins's own 
Epiſtles. For Dionyſius began his Cycle from the Year of 
the Julian Period 1712; but his Epocha from the Year 
1713, wherein the vulgar Era ſuppoſes Chriſt to have 
been incarnate. . 

The Year, therefore, which according to the vulgar 
Epocha is the 1ſt Year of Chriſt; according to Dionyſins's 
Era, is the 2 4. So that the preſent Year, which we call 
1725, ſhou'd, in Juſtice, be 1726. Tho' ſome Chronolo- 
gifts, inſtead of one Year, will have the Error two. 

To this vulgar Era, as a ſure, fix'd Point, Chronologers 
uſe to reduce all the other Epocha's; tho' there is not 
one of em but what is controverted: So much Uncer- 


tainty there is in Time, We ſhall exhibit em as reduced 


to the Julian Period. 

ErochA of the Creation, or Orbis conditi, according 
to the Computation of the eus, call'd alſo the ei 
Epocha, is the Year. of the Fulian Period 953; anſwer- 
ing to the Year before Chriſt 3761; and commences on 
the 7th Day of October. 

Hence, ſubtracting 952 Years from any given Year of 
the Zulian Period, the Remainder is the Year of the 
Fewiſh Epocha, correſponding thereto. Thus, e. gr. the 
preſent Year being the 64387h Year of the Julian Period; 
it is the 5486 Year of the Fezviſh Epocha, or ſince the 
Creation of the World. 

This Epocha is ſtill in Uſe among the Jens. 

The Epocnyua of 7he Creation, uſed by the Greek 
Hiſtorians, is the Year before the Julian Period 787; 
anſwering to the Year before Chriſt 5500. 

Hence, to any given Year of the Julian Period, adding 
787; the Sum gives the Year of this Epocha. E. gr. 
6438 being the preſent Year of the Julian Period; 7390 
is the preſent Year of this Epocha, or the Age of the World, 
according to this Computation. 

The Author of this Epocha, is Zulins Africanus, who 
collected it from the Hiſtorians. But when it came to be 
admitted into civil Uſe, 8 Years were added to it; that 
ſo, every Year thereof divided by 15, might exhibit the 
Indiction, which the Eaſtern Emperors uſed in their Char- 
ters and Diploma's, 

The Fpocha of the Creation uſed by the later Greeks, 
and Ruſſians, is the Year 795, before the Julian Period; 
or the Year 5509 before Chriſt; commencing from the 
1ſt Day of September. Tho' the Ruſſians, having lately 
admitted the Julian Calendar, begin their Year from the 
1ſt of January. WES... 

Hence, adding 795, to the Tear of the Julian Period, 
the Sum gives the Year of this Ehocha. Thus, e. gr. 
the uliau Period of the preſent Year being 6438; the 
preſent Year of this ZEpocha, i. e. the Years from the 
Creation, on this Footing, are 7233. Again, from the 

reſent Year 7233, ſubtracting 5508; the Remainder is the 
— of the common Ara 1725. 

This Ara was uſed by the Emperors of the Eaſt, in 
their Diplomata, Cc. And thence alſo call'd the Civi/ 
Ara of the Greeks. In Reality, it is the ſame with the 
Epocha of the Conſtantinopolitan Period; whence ſome 
call it the Zfocha of the Period of Conſtantinople. 
See PER1OD. 

The Alexandrian Epoch A of the Creation, is the Year 
780, before the Julian Period; anſwering to the Year 
before Chriſt 5494; and commencing on the 297h Day of 
Aug uſt. 

Hence, adding 5493, to the preſent Year of Chriſt 17255 
the Sum, 7218, gives the preſent Year of this Ezocha g 
or Years elapſed ſince the Creation, according to this Com- 
putation. | 

This Efocha was firſt concerted by Panodorus, a 
Monk of Fgypt, to facilitate the Computation of Eaſter 3 
whence, ſome call it, Greek Eccleſiaſcical Epocka, 
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The Euſebian Erocna of the Creation, is the Year 
„of the Julian Period 486; anſwering to the Year before 
Chriſt. 4228; and commencing in Autumn. 

Hence, ſubtracting 486, from the "a Period, of the 
preſent Year 6438; or adding 4428 to the preſent Year 
of Chriſt, the Reſult 5953, is the preſent Year of this 
F008 N 

This Epocha is uſed in Euſebius's Chronicon, and the 
Roman Martyrology. See CREATION. : 

ErochA of Olymypiads, is the Year of the Julian 
Period 3938: anſwering to the Year 576, before Chriſt ; 
and the Year 2985 from the Creation; commencing at the 
Full Moon next the Summer Solſtice. And each O/ympind 
containing four Years, 4 ER 
This Epocha is very famous in ancient Hiſtory : It 
was uſed principally by the Greeks, and had its rigin 
from the Olympic Gamcs, which were celebrated at the 

Beginning of every fifth Year. See OLymyian. 

ErochA of the Building of Rome, or Urbis condite, 
U. C. is the Year of the Julian Period 3961, according 
to Varro; or 3962, according to the Faſti Capitolini; 
anſwering to the Years before Chriſt 753, or 952, ind 
beginning on the 21/t of April. T 

Hence, if the Years of this Epocha be fewer than 
754, ſubtracting em from 754, or 753; you have the Year 
before Chriſt, And, on the contrary, if they be more than 
345, adding 'em to the ſame, the Sum is the Number 
of Years fince Chriſt, Laſtly, adding the Year before 


Chriſt, to 7153, or 7552 3 the Sum will give the Year of 


this Epocha, or the Time ſince the Building of Rome. 
Thus, e. gr. the preſent Year 1725, according to Varro, 
is the Year of Rome 2488, 


ErochA of Nabonaſſar, is the Year of the Zulian 


Period 3965; anſwering to the Year before Chriſt 747 ; 
commencing on the 2674 Day of February. 

This Era takes its Denomination from its Inſtituter, 
Nabonaſjar King of Babylon; and is that uſed by 
Prolomy in his onomical Obſervations, by Cenſorinus 
and others. 

Diocleſian Exocua, or ExocnAa of Martyrs, is the 
Year of the Zulian Period 4997, anſwering to the Year 
of Chriſt 283; call'd Æra of Martyrs from the great 
Number of Chriſtians, who ſuffer d Martyrdom under the 
Reign of that Emperor. 

The Abyſſinians, among whom *tis ſtill uſed in all 
Eccleſiaſtical Computations, call it the Years of Grace. 
Tho' they don't reckon their Years in a continued Series 
from this Epocha. But when the Dionyſian Period of 
534 Years is expired, they begin their Computation afreſh 
from 1, 2, &c. 

Erocua of the Hegira, or Mahometan ErochA, is 
the Year of the Zu/ian Period 5335, anſwering to the 
Year of Chriſt 622. It commences on the 16 of July, 
the Day of Mahomet's Flight from Mecca to Medina. 

This Zpocha is uſed by the Turks and Arabs, and 
even all who profeſs the Mahomeran Faith: It was firſt 
introduced by Omar, the third Emperor of the Turks. 
The Aſtronomers, Alfraganus, Albategnius, Alphonſus, 
and Ulugh Beigh, refer Mahomet's Flight to the 15th 
of Fuly ; but all the People who uſe = Epocha, agree 
to fix it on the 167h. See HEOIRA. | 

ErocnA of the Seleucides, uſed by the Macedonians, 
is the Year of the Julian Period 4402; anſwering to the 
Year before Chriſt 312. See SEzLEUCIDES. 

Yezaegerdic, or Perſian Exocua, is the Year of the 
Julian Period 5345; anſwering to the Year of Chriſt 632, 
and commencing on the 167þ of June. 

This Epocha is taken from the Death of Tezdegerdis, 
the laſt King of Perſia, ſain in Battle by the Sarazers. 

Julian Erochà, or Hpocha of Julian Years, is the 
Year of the Julian Period 4668; anſwering to the Year 
before Chriſt 45. | 

This Epocha had its Origin from the Year of the 
Reformation of the Calendar under ulius Ceſar ; call'd the 
Tear of Confuſion. See LEAR. | 

SPanſy Erocua, is the Year of the Julian Period 
4676; anſwering to the Year before Chriſt 38. 

Actiac, or Actian Eroch A, is the Year of the Julian 
Period 4684, anſwering to the Year before Chriſt zo. 
Commencing on the 297% Day of Auguſt. See AcTtIAC: 

Other memorable Epocha's are, that of the Deluge, in 
the Year of the Creation 1656: The Birth of Abraham 
in 2039: The Iſraelites Exodus or Departure out of Egypt, 
in 2544: The Building of the Temple of Feruſalem, 
in 2023: And the Deſtruftion of the ſame in the Year 
of Chriſt 70: The taking of Conſtanrinople by the Turks, 
in 14 85 Sc. | 

EPODE, in Poetry, In the Zyric Poetry of the Greeks, 
"I fg is we | om ter End of the Ode : Their 

„or Song, being divided into Strophe tiſtro 
and Eęode. See Ons, Fs 
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The pode was ſung by the Prieſt 3 | 
fore the * after al The Than? and nnding fill z. 
Strophe and Antiſtrophe. See STROPRHR. kurt of the 


e Epode was not confined to any preciſe 


or Kind of Verſes; as the Strophe and Antiſtro Mabe 
| | Were 


the Song; and as in Odes, what they cal} ne kal of 
finiſh'd the Singing: It became 3 2 Epuce 
ſhews; for a little Verſe, which being put after Dacier 
cloſed the Period, and finiſh'd the Senſe which hag be, 
ſuſpended in the firſt Verſe, to be call d Fog, zg 
And hence it is, that the VIz7þ Book of Horace 8 
is entitled Liber Epodon, Book of Epoges, by he 
Verſes thereof are all alternately long and N the 
that the ſhort one, generally, tho* not always, 1,7 ul 
Senſe of the long one. | l 
But the Signification of the Word is extended fl 
further; Epode being become a general Name fur - 
Kinds of little Verſes, that follow one or more 1 
ones, of what Kind ſoever they be: And, in this on 
a Pentameter is an Epode, after an Hexameter, which 5 
Reſpect thereof is a Pro-ode. | hs 
EPOMIS, in Anatomy, the upper Part of the Shoulder 
reaching up to the Neck. See SHOULD ER. n 
Some 4 apply the Word Epomis to the up 
Part of the Os Hnumeri : But the ancient Greek Phyficin 
only uſe it for the muſcular, or fleſhy Part, placed 4; 
abovementioned. 


1 Word is Greek, 'Emyis, which ſignifies the (ans 
ing. 

EPOPEA, Eros, in Poetry, is ſtrictly the Hiſtory 
Action, or Fable, that makes the Subject of an Epic Poem 
See AcTion and FABLE, | 

In the common Uſe of the Word, however, Efopeg i; 
the ſame with Epic Poem it ſelf: In which Sell. it i 
defined, a Diſcourſe invented with Art, or a Fable agree 
ably imitated from ſome important Action; and related 
in Verſe, in a probable and ſurprizing Manner; with 2 
View to form the Manners, Sc. See Ef Ic Poem. 


The Word is derived from the Greek, #as, Cami, 
Verſe ; and ite, ſacio, I make. 

EPULO, in Antiquity, a Miniſter of Sacrifice among 
the Romans. See SACRIFICE, 

The Pontifices not being able to attend all the Sac. 
fices perform'd at Rome, to ſo many Gods as were adored 
by the People; appointed three Miniſters, whom they 
called bo 5 5 reaſon they conferr'd on em the 
Care and Management of the Epula, Feaſts in the ſolemn 
Games and Feſtivals. | 

To them belong'd the ordering and ſerving the ſacred 
Banquet, offer d on ſuch Occaſions to Fi. wag They 
wore a Gown border'd with Purple, like the Pontifice, 
Their Number was at length augmented from Three t 
Seven, and afterwards by Ceſar to Ten. | 

Their firſt Eſtabliſhment was in the Year of Rome 55, 
under the Conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and I 
Claudins Marcellns. | 

EPULOTICKS, in Medicine, dry, aſtringent Remedies 

roper to cicatrize, or incarnate Wounds and Ulcers. Wt: 
NCARNATIVE, CICATRICIVE. 

Such are Emplaſters of Ceruſs, and Diapalma; tis 
Unguent Pompholix, &c. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, n, ſuper, and un, 
Cicatrix, Eſchar. Whence the Verb «Texiw, cicatricem 
infero. | 

EPULUM, in Antiquity, Banquet, a holy Feaſt pre- 
pared for the Gods. See EEAsr. | 

The Statues of the Gods were commonly laid upon 4 
Bed, and were ſerved as if they had been very hung); 
to perform which, was the Function of the Miniſters 
Sacrifice, hence called Epulones. See EyvLo. 

EQUABLE Motion, is that whereby the moveable 
Body proceeds with the ſame continued Velocity; neithe 
accelerated nor retarded. See Morro. 

EQUAL, a Term of Relation between two or mor 
Things of the ſame Magnitude, Quantity, or Quality. 

Wolfins defines Equals to be thoſe Things which mal 
be ſubſtituted for each other, without an Alteration 0 
Quantity. "Tis an Axiom in Geometry, that two Thing 
which are Equal to the ſame third, are Equal to cc 
other. And again, if to, or from Equals, you ad L 
ſubtract Eguals, the Remainders will be EZudl. 
EqQuarirrty. TE 

Equar Circles, in Geometry, are thoſe whoſe Diame at 
are Equal. See CIRCLE. | 3 

EqQuar Angles, are thoſe whoſe Sides are 2 
alike to each other; or that are meaſured by _ 
Parts of their Circles, See ANGLE, E 


93 are thoſe. whoſe Area's are Equal; 
FovAl Figur 4 be mee. be pot. See 7 
f a Sphere, or Circle, are of an Equa 
he Segments city, when they have the ſame Ratio, 
n to the Diameters of the Spheres, or Circles 
5 du h ey are Parts. See SEGMENT. 
w | 
: na as other; or whoſe Solidities and Capacities 
ech © „, Ste SOLID. | | 
are Equal. Hyperbule's, are thoſe whoſe Ordinates to their 
Fevk” te Axes, are Equal to each other; taken at 
_ jllances from their Vertices, See HYPER BOLA, 


| Eau. AL 11 See 33 


F Hou 
ours : 5 | { 
EGA n Ratio's, are thoſe whoſe leaſt 


ay = fimilar aliquot, or aliquant Parts of greater. 
e : - 


dee RA”) Arithmetical Ratio's, are thoſe wherein the 


—_ of the two leſs Terms, is Equal to the Difference 
＋ two greater. See RATIO. : 
of Opticks, we ſay, that Things ſeen under Equal 
2 are Equal. Equal Parts of the ſame Interval, 
frg 'nitude, if unequally diſtant from the Eye, appear 
12]. Equas Objects, and at Equal Diſtances, only the 
1 laced directly, and the other obliquely, ſeem unequal z 
: d Ft placed tireftly, the bigger. See VISION. EY 
ws FQUALITY, in Aſtronomy. The Circle of Equality, 
ir the Fguant, is a Circle uſed in the Prolomaic Aſtro- 
ncmy, to account for the Eccentricity of the Planets, and 
reduce them more eafily to a Calculus. See Equanrt. 
in Geometry, the Ratio, or Proportion of EQUALITY, 
3; that berween- two equal Numbers, or Quantities. 
Profortioz: of EquaALiry evenly ranged, or ex quo 
jr 41nara, is that wherein two Terms in a Rank, or Series, are 
Propgrtional to as many Terms in another Series, ＋ 
te cach other in the ſame Order, i. e. the firſt of one 
Rank to the firſt of another; the ſecond to the ſecond, Cc. 
Projortion of EquALity evenly diſturbed, call'd alſo 
ex quo Perturbata, is that wherein more than two Terms 
| of a Rank, are proportional to as many Terms of another 
Rank, compared to each other, in a different and inter- 
rupted Order; viz. The firſt of one Rank to the ſecond 
of another; the ſecond to the third, &c. 
'  Fqvatirty, in Algebra, is a Compariſon of two Quan- 
tities, that are equal both really and repreſentatively, z. e. 
both equal in Effect and Letters: And Equation, is a 


Compariſon of two Magnitudes, equal in Effect, but un- Q 


equal in Letters, to render them _ 

Fgrality, in Algebra, is uſually denoted by two pa- 
rallel Lines, as =; Thus, 2 + 2 = 4, i. e. 2 Plus 2, are 
equzl to 4. | 

This Character was firſt introduced by Hariot. Des 
(erte, and ſome after him, in Lieu thereof uſe. 20: 
Thus, 2 +2 04 fo 2 — y bg c, fignifies that 2 
minus y, is equal to b plus c. 

From an Equation, we arrive at an Equality, by chang- 
ing one Letter into another, whereby the two Members 
of the Equation, i. e. the two Quantities compared toge- 
vi 5 connected by the Sign of Equality, are render d 

ual, 


hus, in the Equation a av = bed; ſuppoſing xy = 


b L . . 
"oe, we change w into SY and by this Subſtitution 


a a 
al ve at the Equality bed = bed, 


In the Solution of a Numerical Problem, to be ren- 
derd rational; if there be only one Power to be equall'd 
* 28 or other higher Power; it is call'd ſimple 

quality, | 

When there are two Powers to be equall'd, each to a 
Square, it is call'd Zouble Equality, &c. 

Tio bantus has given us a Method for double Equa- 
it,, , and Fa. Billy, another for triple Equalities, in 
his Tit hantus and Redivivns. 

ANT, or EAN, in Aſtronomy, a Circle, ima- 
gmed by Aſtronomers, in the Plane of the Deferent, or Ec- 
critic ; for the regulating and adjuſting of certain Motions 
ore Planets. See DEFERENT, 

F QUATION, or Zqvar1on, in Algebra, an Expreſſion 
ab the ſame Quantity, in two different, that is, diſſi- 
23 but Equal Terms or Denominations. As when 
16. 2. 3=4+2; that is, twice three is equal to 
our and two. See QuanTtiry. | 
Kifelius defines Equation to be the Ratio of Equality, 
e two Quantities differently denominated : As when 
Le ay 3 Shill. = 36 Pence. Or 50 Shill. = 2 Lib. 10 Shill. 
. 7 Pence, = 2400 Farth. Gr, b=d + e, Or, 12 


Hence, the Reduction of two heterogeneous, or diſſimilar 


c «as to the ſame Value, f. e. to an Equality, is 
Ae che bringing them to an Equation, 
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| EQU 


The Character, or Sign of an Efuation, is = or 0 


erde Reſolving of Problems, by hi 
e Reſolving of Problems, by Means of Equati i 
the Bufineſs of Algebra, See 39 125 = 2 

The Terms of an Equation, are the ſeveral Quantities 
or Parts, of which an Equation is compoſed ; — 
together by the Signs ＋ and — Thus, in the Equation 
bed; the Terms are b, c and d. And the Tenor 
of the Equation is, that ſome Cay repreſented by h. 
is equal to two others repreſented by c and 4 See TzAUG 
of Equations. 5 ee IE | 

The Root of an FqQuvar1oN, is the Value of the un- 
known Quantity in the Equation. E. gr. if a* + þ* 
==X* ; the Root will be (a* + b*). See Roots of 
Equations. 5 . 

Equations are divided with Regard to the Powers of 
the unknown Quantities, into Simple, Quadratic, Cubic, &c. 

A Simple EQuATION, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is only of one Dimenſion, or the firſt Power, 
As, xy= (a +b): 2. See StmeLs Equation. lah 

A Quad ratic Eav Arion, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is of two Dimenſions, or the ſecond Power. 
As, » =a* + b*. See Quanrartic Zquation. 

A Cubic Equation, is that wherein the unknown 
Quantity is of three Dimenfions, As x* = as b', Sc. 
See CuB1c Equation. | | | 

If the unknown Quantity be of four Dimenſions, as * 
= a* — b, the Equation is call'd a Biquadratic ; if of 
5, a Surdeſolid, &c, See Powrr. Ep (+. 18 

Equations are confider'd two Ways: Either, as the 
ultimate Conclufions we arrive at in the Solution of Pro- 
blems; or as Means, by the Help whereof, we arrive at 
thoſe final Solutions. See SoruT TON and PROBLEM. 

An Equation of the firſt Kind, conſiſts only of one un- 
known Quantity, intermix'd with other known Quantities; 
Thoſe of the latter Kind, conſiſt of ſeveral unknown Quan» 
tities, which are to be compared, and connected together, 
tin out of them all ariſe a new Equation, wherein the 
one unknown Quantity ſought, is mix'd with the known; 
To get the Value of which unknown Quantity, the Equa- 
tion is generally turn'd, and transform'd various Ways; 
— 5 brought as low, and rendet'd as ſimple as 

ible, 

The Doctrine and Practice of Equations; that is, the 
Solution of Queſtions by Equations, conſiſts of ſeveral 
Steps, br Parts, vis. 1*. The denominating of the ſeveral 

uantities, or expreſſing them in proper _ or Sym- 
bols. 2%. The bringing the Quantities thus denoted to an 
Equation, zo. The reducing that Eguation to its loweſt 
and ſimpleſt Terms, To which 4% may be added the 
conſtructing of the Equation, or repreſenting it in Geome- 
trical Lines: We proceed to each in its Order, | 

With Regard to the fr/ſt; a Queſtion, or Problem, being 
propoſed ; we cohceive the Thing ſought, of required, as 
already done: And accordingly note, or expreſs it by one of 
of the Vowels, as 4, or more uſually, by one of the laſt Letters 
the Alphabet, w y or 2; noting the other known Quantities, 
by the Conſonants, or the beginning Letters of the Alphabet, 
b, c, 4, &c. See QUanTiITY, CHARACTER, SPECIES; 

The Queſtion being thus ſtated in Species; it is conſider'd 
whether, or no, it be ſubject to any Reſtrictions, 7, e. 
whether it be determinate, or no; which is found by 
theſe Rules. 5 | 

1*. If the Quantities ſought, or required, be more than 
the Number of Equations given, or contain'd in the Que- 
ſtion; it is indeterminate, and * of innumerable So- 
lutions. The Equations are found, if they be not expreſly 
contain'd in the Problem it ſelf, by the Theorems of the 
Equality of Quantities N 

2% If the Equations given, or contain'd in the Pro- 
blem, be juſt equal in Number with the unknown Quan- 
tities; the Queſtion is determinate, or has one only | 
Solution. : . A _— 

3. If the unknown Quantities be fewer than the given + | 
Equations, the Queſtion is yet more limited, and ſome- 1 
times diſcovers it ſelf impoſſible, by ſome Contradiction 408 j 
between the Equations. See DETERMINATE, c. 1 

To bring Queſtions to EquaTIONs 76 

Now, 0 bring 4a Qreſizon to an Equation, that is, to | | 1 
bring the ſeveral medrate Equations, to one final one:; ol 
the principal Thing to be attended to, is to expreſs all [oh 


the Conditions thereof, by ſo many Equations. In order Tz 
to which, it is to be conſider'd, whether the Propoſitions, | 1 


or Sentences, wherein it is expreſſed, be all of them fit 
to be noted in Algebraic Terms ; as our Conceptions uſe 
to be in Latin, or Greek Characters. And if ſo, as is 
generally the Caſe in Queſtions about Numbers, or abſtract i" 
Quantities; then let Names be given both to the known — 9, 
and unknown Qualities, as far as Occaſion requires: And | ; 


thus the Drift of the Queſtion may be couch'd, as = 


EQU_ 


© . 
. tranſlated to Algebraic Terms, wil 
Equations as are neceſſary to ſolve it. 
by an Inſtance : Suppoſe it re 
bers, in continual Proportion, wno 
Sum of the Squares 140; putting &, Y. 
of the three Numbers ſought, 
{lated out of the Verbal to t 


thus : | 
The Queſtion in Words. 


he Symbolical Expreſſion, 
[1 Symbols. 


Required three Numbers, on theſe x; y, 2 7 
Conditions. | 
That they be continually pro- vy: : y 2, oryz=yy 


portional. 
That the Sum be 20. x +y + z= 20. 


And the Sum of their Squares 140. | xx +yy + 22 = 149. 


Thus, is the Queſtion brought to theſe Equations, Viz. 
+z+y = 20, and yy +yy + 22=149, 


== 5 
by. the Hepp whereof, x, y, and z, are to be found. 


The Solutions of Qu 


the more expedite and artificial, by how much the unknown 
Quantities, you have at firſt, are the fewer. Thus, in the 
Queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt Number, and y 


for the ſecond, LX will be the third Proportional; which 


* 


being put for the third Number, bring the Queſtion into 


Equations as follows. 


T he Queſtion in Words. Symbolically. 
There are ſought three Numbers PRE 4 
in continual Proportion. - - -| * Fo 
Whoſe Sum i SLE Mb YY = 20. 
um is 20 ee 20 
And the Sum of their Squares | ,, +- yy +L = 140 


140. — 1 * * 


You have therefore the Zqnations w# + y + LL = 20, 
and xx + yy + — = 140, by the Reduction whereof, 


x and y are to be determined. 
Take another Example: A 


ſpends yearly in his Family ; and after three Years he finds 
his Eſtate doubled. ©zery, What is he worth? To re- 
ſolve this, it muſt be obſerved, that there are (or lie hid) 
ſeveral Propoſitions, which are all thus found out and laid 


down. 
In Engliſh. 


A Merchant has an 


Eſtate. 
Out of which the firſt 


Year he expends 1001. x — 100; 
r 
— 4 1 * 70% or 4 

bar Fr e ef 4 les, or 


And ſo the third Lear I6 x — 2800 16 x — 3700 
he expends 100 f. — — 100, Or 


Algebraically. 


* 


16 * — 2800 


— 


£1 9 
And by the reſt gains; 16 8 1 
likewiſe one Third. — : 2 or — 
And he becomes at 5 9 1 7 29 
length twice as rich. 1.2 2 4. 
as at firſt. | 27 


Therefore the Queſtion is brought to this Eguation, 


G4 x — 14800 
= — = v, by the Reduction whereof you will find 
: # == 1450. 
. Vir. Multiply it into 2), and you have 64 * = 14800 = 
54 * ſubtract 54x, and there remains 10 14800 = o, or 
10% = 14820; and dividing by 10, you have x = 1480. 
So that the Value of his Eſtate at firſt was 1480 Lib. 

It appears then, that to the Solution of Queſtions about 
Numbers, or the Relations of abſtract Quantities; there 
is ſcarce any Thing more required, but to tranſlate em 
cout of the common, into Algebraic Language; 7. e. into 
Characters, proper to expreſs our Idea's of the Relations 
of Quantities, Indeed, it may ſometimes happen, that 
the Language wherein the Queſtion is ſtated, may ſeem 
unfit to be rendeed into the Algebraical; tho' by making 
a few Alterations therein, and attending to the Senſe, rather 
than the Sound of the Words, the Tranſlation becomes 
ealy enough. The Difficulty here reſults merely from the 
Difference of Idioms, which is as oblervable between moll 
Languages, as between the common and ſymbolical, 
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1 call it, in the Agebraical Language. The Conditions, 


I give as many 
To illuſtrate this 
uired to find three Num- 
ſe Sum is 20, and the 
2, for the Names 
the Queſtion will be tran- 


ueſtions are, for the moſt Part, ſo much 


Merchant increaſes his 
Eſtate annually by a third Part, abating 100 E. which he 


However, to render the Solution of ſuch Prob. 
more eaſy and familiar, we ſhall add an py, * lit, 
thereof. ample or 5 

1. Given, the Sum of two Numbers a, and 
rence of their Squares Þ; to ſine the Number: th 
Suppoſe the lefler, e; the other will be a Ap elves. 
Squares v and aa — z: a + wx: 
aa—2awx is calld . Conſequently, 


. 


| J 
Whence, by Reduction, a a = b= 2 ar. 07 USb 


2 2 A 
E. gr. Suppoſe the Sum of the Numbers, or: 
and ch 


e Difference of their Squares, or b, 16: Rai 
4. WI , 


5. Them, 


I b 
Tan = (=4— x) =; r. And a — „ 


fore the Numbers are 3 and 5. 


2% To find three Quantities x, y, and 2; 

each Pa whereof J given. Suppoſe the San a of 
Pair x and y be az that of w and 2, b: and that * 
and 2, c. To determine the three Numbers required l 

and 2; we have three Eguatious % ρy Da; yl, Sb. 
and y + z c: Now, to exterminate two of the unkno ; 
Quantities, e. gr. y and v; take away w, both ſtom > 
firſt and ſecond Equations; and we ſhall have =a - 
and z =b K. Which Values being ſubQiituted for * 
2 in the third Zquation; there on ariſe a = ＋ p 
c; and by Reduction » = te ran. 


> . Having found y 


the former Equations, y a- x and 2 = bx vil 
give y and 2. 

Thus, e. gr. If the Sum of the Pair x and y beg, of, 
and 2, 10; and of y and z, 13: Then, in the Values x, 
and z, write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; and you wil 
have ab- cs; and conſequently » (= aTd=c 

2 
=23,y (Sa—x)=6andz(=b=-x)=);, 

3. To divide à given Quantity into any Number, 
Parts, ſo as that the greater Parts ſhall exceed tis 
leaſt by any given Differences. Suppoſe A a Quantity to 
be divided into four ſuch Parts, the firſt and fmlkg 
whereof is x ; the Exceſs of the ſecond Part above this, þ 
of the third, c, and the fourth, d: Then will » + b be th 
ſecond Part, w + c the third, and æ + d the fourth: The 
Aggregate of all which 4 + b+c d is equal to the 
whole Line a. Now, taking away from each, bc d 


and there remains 4 x =a —b—c—dor x= —.—. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. a Line of 20 Feet, to be divided Indo 
Parts, in ſuch manner, as that the Exceſs of the {cond 
above the firſt may be 2 Feet, of the third, 3 Feet, and 
of the fourth ) Feet. Then the four Parts will be x 


e e ee ok a ee 
FA = 402 Sil „b 


x 4c 5, and y + d= * And after the ſame Mn 
ner, may a Quantity be divided into a greater Number 6 


Parts on the ſame Conditions. a 
4% A Perſon diſpoſed to diſtribute a little Money among 


ſome Beggars; wants Eight Pence, of Three Pence fir 


each of em: He therefore gives em Two Pence api, 
and has T hree Pence left: T he Number of Beggars i 
required, Let the Number of Beggars be call'd x; and 
the Perſon want Eight Pence of giving 'em all zx. Conſe- 
quently he has 3 4 — 8; out of which he gives 2 v Perce; 
and the remaining Pence are 3. That is y — 8 3 
a = II. 

5%. The Power or Strength of one Agent being giv; 
to determine how many ſuch Agents will produce d g19% 
Effect a, in a given Time b. Suppoſe the Power of the 
Agent ſuch, as that it may produce the Effect c. in ta 
Time d; then, as the Time d, is to the Time b, ſo is the 
Effect c, which the Agent can produce in the Time + 
the Effect it can produce in the Time b, which according! 


will be - Then, as the Effect of one Agent ar is to che 


joynt Effect of em all a; fo is that one Agent, to 0 


Agents. Conſequently the Number of Agents . 
ad | 
"Y 8 Time, 


Thus, e. gr. If a Clerk, or Writer, in 8 Day 
tranſcribe 15 Sheets; how many ſuch Clerks are 
to tranſcribe 405 Sheets in 9 Days? An. 24 
be ſubſtituted for d, 15 for c, 405 for a, and 9 

ad „ 48 That js 3249 of 24, 
Number — will become —— That i 137 

5%. The Powers of ſeveral Agents being 817 
termine the Time x, wherein they ⁊vill Nane 
a given Efeft d. Suppoſe the Powers of t Ad peo 
A, B, C, ſuch as that in the Times e, f, g, they W duce 


equir 
For if $ 
for b, the 


” WW 


| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 


Qs a, b, c, reſpectively: And theſe, in the Time 


ax bx cx a X 


dur Ef 
b would produce Effects F 8 N 9 1 
b by Reduction 1 
Te T w : _ e+i+g ; 
poſe, & Er. three Workmen cou'd finiſh a certain 
ou on £8 ad ſuch Times, viz. A once in three 
Work, B thrice in eight Weeks, and C five Times in twelve 


. Here, the Powers of the Agents A, B, C, 
It rogether in the Times 3, 8, and 12, reſpectively roduce 
- and it is enquired in what Time they will 


made tac Effect, 1. For a, b, c, d, e, 58, write 1, 3, 5» 


and there will come out x = S or ® 
1,3, 6,125 4 1 23 * 


of a Week, that is, 6 Days, 53 of an Hour; the Time they 
will finiſh it in together. by | 

be. Given, the ſpeciſic Gravities of a Mixture, and of 
be ſeveral Ingreatents thereof; to find the Proportion of 
the Ingredients therein. Suppoſe e the ſpecific Gravity 
of the Mixture A+B; a that of A, and b that of B: 
Since the abſolute Gravity, or Weight, is compounded of 
he Bulk of the Body, and its ſpecific Gravity; a A will 
be the Weight of A; Bb that of B; and e Ae B the 
weight of the Aggregate A + B. Conſequently, a A + 
þB=eA+eB; : ©; ads A—eA=eB—bB 

— b. a— e:: A. B. | 

rns, e. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific Gravity of Gold to be 
as 19, that of Silver as 103, and that of K. Hiero's Crown 
2s 1); then will 10.3 (: e—b. a— e: : A. B) :: the 
Bulk of Gold in the Crown, to the Bulk of Silver: Or 


190. 31 (:: 19 X 10. 104 * 3 :: ax e b. ba -c) :: 
The Weight of the Gold in the Crown, to the Weight of 
the Silver, and 221. 31: : the Weight of the Crown to the 
Weight of Silver. N 

To bring Geometrical Problems to EqQuATIONs. 

Geometrical Queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued 
Quantities, are ſometimes brought to Z9zations, aſter the 
ſame manner as Arithmetical ones. So that the 1 ff Rule 
to be here preſcribed is, to obſerve every Thing directed for 
the Solution of Numerical Problems. 5 

Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required, zo cut 4 right Line, as 
AB, (Tab. Algebra. Fig. 6.) in mean and extreme Pro- 
ation in C; that is, fo as that B E, the Square of the 
greateſt Part, ſhall be Equal to the Rectangle B D, con- 
tain d under the whole and the leaſt Part. 

Here ſuppoſing A B a and CB = x; then will AC 
a=x; and ax =a into a — v. An Equation, which by 
Reduction gives -g a- 4 aa. 

But 'tis very rare, that Geometrical Problems are thus 
brought to Equation; as being generally found to depend 
on various complex Poſitions, and Relations of Lines; ſo 
that, here, ſome further Artifice, and certain ſpecial Rules, 
will be required, to bring'em to Algebraic 'Terms. Indeed, 
tis very difficult to preſcribe any Thing preciſe in ſuch 
Caſes: Every Man's own Genius ſhould be the Rule of his 
Procedure. | 

Something, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, for the 
Sake of ſuch as are nothing verſed in ſuch Operations; and 
that principally from Sir J. Newwror. | 

Obſerve then, 20. That Problems concerning Lines related 
to each other in any definite manner, may be variouſly 
ſlated, by ſuppoſing different Quantities, the Quæſita, or 
Things ſought, from different Data: Yet till, with what- 
erer Date and Quęſita the Queſtion is propoſed, its Solution 
vill ariſe after” the very ſame manner, without the leaſt 
Alteration of any Circumſtance, except in the imaginary 
Species of Lines, or the Names whereby the Data are qictim, 
gult'd from the Ouęſita. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Queſtion were about an Jſaſceles Tri- 
angle, BCD, (Fig. 7.) inſcribed in a Circle; whoſe Sides, 
BC, BD, and Baſe CD, were to be compared with the 
Diameter of the Circle A B. Here, the Queſtion may be 
either ropoſed, of the inveſtigating the Diameter, from the 
2 ides and Baſe; or of inveſtigating the Baſe, from the 
— and Diameter given. Or, laſtly, of finding the Sides, 

rom the Baſe and Diameter given: And propole it under 
vhich Form you will, it will be brought to an Z97ation, by 
the lame Algebraic Series, | | 
bus, if the Diameter be ſought, I put AB=wx, CD 
7 2 and BC, or BD = b. Then, drawing A C, as the 

angles ABC and CBE are fimilar; AB: BC :: 
BC: BE, Or xx :b:: b: BE. Wherefore B E = 2? 
8 CE = 2 CD or z a. And, by reaſon the Angle 
; B is a right Angle, CEq+BEq=BCq, that is, 
$45 5 £7 = bb. Which Ezuation being reduced, gives 
the Diameter required, v. Again, 
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If the Baſe be ſought, 1 pur A B = c, CD 


BC, or B D = b. Then, drawing A 0 al 
ABC and CBE are ſimilar; AB RC: BC: B E. ues 


b:: b:BE. Wherefore E = Bb. And CE Cn 


| ; 0 
or 2 w. And ſince the Angle CE B is right, CE ꝗ＋ 
BEq= B Cq; that is, 4 wx + 2 = bz an Equa- 
tion, which reduced, gives the Baſis ſought, w. 


Laſtly, If the Side BC, or BD, were ſought, I put AB 
=c; CD Da, and BC or BD=x, Then, rawing 
A C, the Triangles A BC, and CB E, being ſimilar ; we 
have AB: BC :: BC: BE; or c: :: : BE. 


Wherefore, B E = = And CEA CD ora; And 
the Angle CEB being right CEq + BEq=BCq. 


That is 4 aa + - = wx. An Equation, which by 


x, and 


Reduction, gives x required, 


Thus is the Calculus for arriving at the Equation, 
as well as the Hguation it ſelf; the ſame in all the Caſes; 
except that the ſame Lines are deſign'd by different Let- 
ters, according as they are Dara, or Salle Indeed, as 
the Dara, or Quæſita differ, there ariſes a Difference in 
the Reduction of the Euation found: But no Difference 
in the Equation it ſelf. So that we need make no Dif- 
ference between given and ſought Quantities; but are at 
Liberty to ſtate the Queſtion with ſuch Data and 
Quæſita, as we think moſt favourable to the Solution of 
the Queſtion. 

3%. A Problem, then, being propoſed, compare the 
Quantities it includes; and, without making any Diffe- 
rence between Data and Quõſita, confider what Depend- 
ances 'they have of each other; that you may learn which 
of 'em will, by Compoſition, give the reſt. In the doing 
of which, it is not neceſſary you ſhou'd at firſt contrive, 
how ſome may be deduced out of others, by an Algebraic 
Calculus; It ſuffices you remark in the general, that they 
may be deduced by ſome direct Connection. | 

Thus, e. gr. It the Queſtion be about the Diameter of 
a Circle, A D (Fig. 8.) and three Lines AB, BC, and 


CD, inſcribed in a Semi-circle; whereof, the reſt being 


iven, BC is required: It is evident at firſt Sight, that 

the Diameter A D, determines the Semi-circle ; as alſo, that 
the Lines AB, and CD, by Inſcription, determine the 
Points B and C, and conſequently B C required, and that 
by a direct Connection. Yet does not it appear how B C 
is 1 from the ſame Data, by any analytical Ca#- 
culus. 

4. Having conſider'd the ſeveral Manners, wherein the 
Terms of the Queſtion may be explain'd and decompound- 
ed ; chuſe ſome of the ſynthetic Methods ; afſuming ſome 
Lines as given, from which there is the moſt eaſy Acceſs, 
or Progreſſion to the reſt, and to which the Regreſſion is 
the moſt difficult. For, tho' the Calculus may be carried 
on divers Ways, yet muſt it begin with theſe Lines. And 
the Queſtion is more readily ſolved, by . it to be of 
theſe Data, and ſome Quſitum readily flowing from 
'em; than by conſidering” the Queſtion as *tis actually 
propoſed, 

Thus, in the Example already given, if from the reſt 
of the Quantities given, it were required to find AD: 
perceiving that this cannot be done ſynthetically; yet that 
if it were ſo done, I cou'd proceed in my. Ratiocination on 
it in a direct Connection from one Thing to others; I 
aſſume A D as given, and begin to compute as if it was 
given indeed, a, ſome of the other Quantities, v/S. ſome 
of the given ones, as AB, BC, or CD, were ſought. And 
thus, by carrying on the Computation, from the Quantities 
aſſumed to the others, as the Relations of the Lines to one 
another direct, there will always be obtained an Equa- 
tion between two Values of ſome one Quantity; whether 
one of thoſe Values be a Letter ſet down as à Repreſen- 
tation, or Name, at the Beginning of the Work for that 
Quantity; and the other, a Value of it found out by 
Computation: or whether both be found by Computation 
made different Ways. | 

5% Having thus compar'd the Terms of the Queſtion 
in general, there is further Thought and Addreſs required, 
to find the particular Connections, or Relations of the 
Lines, fit for Computation. For, what to a Perſon who 
does not ſo throughly conſider them, may ſeem imme- 
diately, and by a very near Relation, connected together; 
when we come to expreſs that Relation Algebraically, ara 
often found to require a longer Circuit; and ſhall even oblige 
you to begin your Schemes a-new, and any on your 
Computation Step by Step; as may appear by finding 
BC, from A D, AB, and C D. Por you are only ta 
proceed by ſuch Propoſitions, or Enunciations, as can be 
fitly repreſented in Algebraic Terms, whereof there ar: 


© 
— 


5 ſe ve. 


B D, that the Trapezium 


ſevetal ariſe from _ Ax. 19. Prop. 4. Book 6. and 
op. 47. Lib. I. Elem. ; 
J Rellitate this Diſcovery, of the Relations of the 
Lines in the Figure, there arc ſeveral Things that contri- 
bute ; as firſt, the Addition and Subſtraction of Lines; 
ſince from the Values of the Parts, you may find the 
Values of the whole; or from the Value of the whole, 
and one of rhe Parts, = may obtain the Value of the other 
rt, Secondly, by t ce, 
1 Ares as Rectangle of the mean Terms, divided 
by either of the Extremes, gives the Value of the other ; 
or. which is the ſame Thing, if the Values of all four of 
the Proportionals are firſt had, we make an Equality (or 
Fquation) between the Rectangles of the Extremes and 
Means. But the Proportionality of Lines is beſt found out 
by the Similiarity of Triangles ; which, as it is known by 
the Equality of their Angles, the Analyſt ought in parti- 
cular to be converſant in. In Order to which, *twill be 
neceſſary he be Maſter of Euclid, Prop. 5, 13, 15, 29, and 


„Lib. I. and of Prop. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Lib. VI. and of the 
2 4 22, 27, and 2 III. To which may be added, 


the 3 d Prop. Lib. VI. or the 36 th and 57 th Prop. Lib. III. 
Thirdly, the Calculus is promoted by the Addition, or 
Subſtraction of Squares, vis. in right angled Triangles, we 
add the Squares of the leſſer Sides, to obtain the Square 
of the greater; or from the Square of the greater Side, 
we ſubſtract the Square of one of the leſſer, to obtain the 
Square of the other. On which few Foundations, if we 
add to them Prop. x. of the VIth Elem. when the Buſineſs 
relates to Superficies, and alſo ſome Propoſitions taken out 
of the 11th and 12th of Euclid, when Solids come in 
Queltion ; the whole analytic Art, as to right-lined Geo- 
metry, depends. Indeed, all the Difficulties of Problems may 
be reduced to the ſole Compoſition of Lines out of Parts, 
and the Similiarity of Triangles ; ſo that there is no Oc- 
caſion to make Uſe of other Theorems ; becauſe they may 
all be reſolved into theſe two, and conſequently into the 
Solutions that may be drawn from them. 


6. To accommodate theſe Theorems to the Solution of 


Problems, the Schemes are oft times to be farther con- 
ſtructed, by producing out ſome of the Lines, till they cut 
others, or become of an aſſigned Length; or by drawin 
Lines parallel, or perpendicular from ſome remarkable 
Point ; or by company ſome remarkable Points; as alſo, 
ſometimes, by conſtructing them after other Methods, ac- 
cording as the State of the Problems, and the Theorems, 
which are made uſe of to ſolve it, ſhall require. 

As for Example : If two Lines that do not meet each 
other, make 4 covg Angles, with a certain third Line ; per- 
haps we produce them ſo, that when they concur, or 
meet, they ſhall form a Triangle, whoſe Angles, and con- 
ſequently the Ratio of their Sides, ſhall be given ; or if 


any Angle is given, or be equal to any one, we often com- 


lete it into a Triangle given in Specie, or ſimilar to 
— other, and that by producing ſome of the Lines in 


the Scheme, or by drawing a Line ſubtending an Angle. 


If the Triangle be an oblique- angled one, we often reſolve 
it into two right-angled ones, by letting fall a Perpendicular. 
If the Buſineſs concern multilateral, or many fided Figures, 
we reſolve them into Triangles, by drawing diagonal Lines, 
and ſo in others; always aiming at this End, viz. that 
the Scheme may be reſolved either into given, or fimilar, 
or right angled Triangles. 
Thus, in the Example 88 draw the Diagonal 
BCD, may be reſolved into 
the two Triangles, ABD a right angled one, and BDC 
an oblique-angled one, (Figure 8.) Then reſolve the ob- 
lique-angled one into two right-angled Triangles, by 
letting fall a Perpendicular from any of its Angle BC or 
D, * the oppoſite Side; as from B upon CD, pro- 
duced to E, that BE may meet it . But 
ſince the Angles BA D, and B CD, make in the mean 
while two right ones, (by 22 Prop. 3 Elem.) as well as 
BCE and B CD, the Angles BAD, and BCE are 
Perceived to be equal; conſequently the Triangles BCE, 
and DAB to be ſimilar, And ſo the Computation (by 
aſſuming AD, AB, and BC, as if CD were ſought) 
may be thus carried on, vis. A D and AB, (by Reaſon 
of the right-angled Triangle A B D) give you BD. AD, 
AB, BD and BC, (by Reaſon of the {imilar Triangles 
ABD, and CEB) give BE, and CE. BD, and BE, 
(by Reaſon of the right-angled BED) give ED : and 
ED—EC gives CD. Whence there will be obtain'd 
an Equation between the Value of C D ſo found out, 
and, the ſmall Algebraic Letter that denotes it. We may 
alſo (and for the greateſt Part it is better ſo to do, than 
to follow the Work too far in one continued Series) be- 


gin the Computation from different Principles, or at leaſt 


promote it by divers Methods to one and the ſame 
Concluſion ; that at length there may be obtained two 
Values of any the ſame Quantity; which may be made 
equal to one aloiher, Thus, AD, AB, and BC, give 
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e Proportionality of Lines; fince, as 


BD, BE, and CE as before; then CDA 
ED; and laſtly, D B and ED (by Reaſon ge,” 9's 
angled Triangle BED) give BE the igt. 
7. Having concerted your Method of proc 1 

drawn up your Scheme ; give Names to * b and 
that enter the Computation, (that is, from ities 
ſumed the Values of others are to be derived lc a 
come to an Equation) chuſing ſuch as ll 
Conditions of the Problem, and ſeem accommag.... 
fore others to the Buſineſs, and that ſhall tel de. 
Conclufion (as far as you can gueſs) more "ray the 
yet not more than what ſhall be ſufficient for ple, but 
pole: Wherefore, don't give new Names to 00 1 Pur. 
which may be denominated from Names alread "ities 
Thus, of a whole Line given, and its Parts 2 
three Sides of a right-angled Triangle, and of Ry the 
four Proportionals, ſome one of the leaſt conſidera}, 
leave without a Name ; becauſe its Value may be q 
from the Names of the reſt. As in the Example ak , 
brought, if I make A D = , and A BA j 0 
BD by no Letter, becauſe it is the third Side of , 


angled Triangle AB D, and conſequently its Vale ; 
V xx —aa, Then if I ſay, B Cb, ſince the Tring, 
DAB, and BCE are ſimilar, and thence the 1 
AD, AB:: BC, CE proportional, to three wht 
viz, to AD, AB, and BG there are already Names 
given; for that Reaſon I leave the fourth CE without a 


Name, and in its Room I make uſe of ab diſcover' from 


Or 
e We 


right. 


* 
the foregoing Proportionality. And ſo if D C be calle c, 
I give no name to D E, becauſe from its Parts DC, ad 


CE, or c and 28, its Value c + 255 comes out, 


8. By this Time, the Problem is almoſt reduced 'to 20 
Equation. For after the aforeſaid Letters are ſet donn 
for the Species of the principal Lines, there remains no. 
thing elle to be done, but that out of thoſe Species, the 
Values of other Lines be made out, according to a pre- 
conceived Method ; till after ſome foreſeen Way they come 
to an Equation, And there is nothing wanting in this 
Caſe, except that by Means of the right-angled Trials 


5 BCE and B DE, I can bring out a double Value d 


aabb 
22>) =Brq 
as alſo BDq —DEq (or J 


b b 
hacks, 2 - ) B E q. And hence (blotting out on both 


5 b b 
Sides =) vou ſhall have the Eguation bb rz 


3 : 
—aa—cc— = ; which being reduced, becomes vl 


BE, viz. BCq—CEq (or bb— 


aa 

bby Taz abc. as before. 

cc 

9. For the Geometry of Curve Lines: We uſe to de. 
note them, either by deſcribing them by the local Notion 
of right Lines, or by uſing Zq1atios indefinitely exprel 
ſing the Relation of right Lines diſpoſed in Order, a: 
cording to ſome certain Law, and ending at the Cure 
Lines. See Cuk vx. 

The Antients did the ſame by the Sections of Solids 
but leſs commodiouſly. The Computations, which regitd 
Curves, deſcribed after the firſt Manner, are perſormed 
as above directed: Thus, ſuppoſe AK C (Fig. 9.) ? 
Curve Line, deſcribed by K, the vertical Point ot tt 
Square A K e, whereof one Leg A K, freely ſlides ti 


the Point A given in Poſition, while the other K e © * 
determinate Length is carried along the right Line AD, 
alſo given in Poſition; and it is required to find 5 
Point C, in which any right Line C D, given alſo 
Pofition, ſhall cut this Curve: Draw the right Lins 
AC, CF, which may repreſent the Square in the Poli- 
tion ſought, and the Relation of the Lines (without 4% 
Difference, or Regard, of what is given or ſought, or a) 
Reſpect had to the Curve) being conſidered z you petcel“ 
the Dependency of the others upon C F, and any © 
theſe four, viz. BC, BF, AF, and A C, to be fine 
tical ; two whereof you aſſume, as CF = a, an C3 
= x; and Beginning the Computation from thence, you 


preſently obtain B F = Vaa=— wx, and AB 
—— by Reaſon of the right Angle C B PF; and 


Vaa=xx 


that the Lines BF, BC:: BC, AB are continual + 


portionals. Moreover, from the given Poſition ot C 
. . . 1 . f h 18 alſo given 
AD is given, which therefore call b; there 18 814 


the Ratio of BC to B D, which ſuppoſe as d to e, 40 


you have B D = 35 and A B= b 75 
3 727472 which (by 
Therefore b _ d — * a 33 x » an Equation : 


j 4. it ns ag — 


arts, and multiplying by a a — *) will be entire Revolution of the Equinoctial, or 24 Equinoctial 
ſqusring 22 | | Hours; but by the Time which paſſes while OS Plane of 
revel % bbdd,,,—:aa bdex+aabbdd. © Meridian paſſing chro the Centre of the Sun, does, by 
,bdex Laa ee | the Earth's Converſion round its Axis, return again to the 
HF n———cqﬀqiqIiqckrtec OO” Sun's Centre: Which is the Time between one Mid-day 
aftly, from the given Quantities a, b, d, and e; and the next, See Day and Mn IDIAN, 
Whence, 2 ad by Rules given hereafter; and at that Now, had the Earth no other Motion but that round 
x ma) ** Diſtance # or B C, a right Line drawn pa- its Axis; all the Days would be preciſely equal to each 
Interval, | D. will cut CD in the Point ſought C. other, and to the Time of the Revolution of the Equi- 
callel to q of Geometrical Deſcriptions, we uſe Equations noctial: But the Caſe is otherwiſe ; for while the Earth 
If, i the Curve Lines by; the Computations will is turning round its Axis, it is likewiſe proceeding forward 
to 2 as much ſhorter and eaſier, as the gaining in its Orbit. So that when a Meridian has compleated a 
thered) Equations can make them. Thus, ſuppoſe the whole Revolution from the Sun's Centre, its Plane has not 
of * C, of the given Ellipſis ACE, Fig. Io. with yet arrived at the Sun's Centre again: As will appear 
. Line CD _ ſought: To denote wo 7 ao 8, (Tab. Af 5 ) and let AB 
the . nown At: it e Sun 5 av. ronom. Fig. 50.) and let 
the Ellipfis, take Tome F be a Portion of the 1 Let the Ld M D, repre- 
e 


, — xx = yy, where & is indefinitely put for any ſent any Meridian, whoſe Plane roduced, paſſes thro the 
25 q Axis Ab, or AB, and y for the Perpendi- Sun when the Earth is in A. Let the Earth 122 in 
; or BC, terminated at the Curve; and r and q its Orbit, and in making one Revolution round its Axis, 
cular bc, 3 &s given Species of the Ellipſis. Since let it arrive at B; then, will the Meridian M D be in 
are r D is given in Pofition, AD will be alſo the Poſition m d parallel to the former MD; and con- 


there pich call a; and BD will be a — »; alſo the 2 has not yet paſſed thro' the Sun, nor have the 


given, w in be gi d th he Ratio of Inhabitants under that Meridian, yet had their Mid-day. 
Augle any * 1 "iy = BC (y) will 1 flags WY But the Meridian dem, mult {till proceed with its angular 


to BC, „ f Motion, and deſcribe tae Angle d Bf e're its Plane can 
ex, whoſe 3 de „ M — paſs thro' the Sun, See An, | 

equal to r*. wx. And thence by Reduction there Hence it appears, that the Solar Days are all longer than 

N z aa ee rr aa ee the Time of one Revolution of the Earth round its Axis. 

1 atiſe 88 = lO ce+T „ Or X = However, were the Planes of all the Meridians Yerpen- 

oy 3 dicular to the Plane of the Earth's Orbit; and did the 

= 4 Earth proceed with an equal Motion in its Orbit; the 

ee T ITTe VAT T2 Add, that tho' a Angle d Bf would be equal to the Angle BS A, and the 

3 42 — Arches Af and A B be ſimilar: Conſequently, the Times 

ee + — would be always equal; the Arch A B, and the Angle 


; q ; d Bf, of the ſame Quantity; all the Solar Days equal 
Curre be denominated by a Geometrical Deſcription, or to each other; and the apparent and real Time agree. 
by a Section of a Solid, yet thence an Eguation may be But, as it is, neither of thoſe is the Caſe : For the 
$ obtained, which ſhall define the Nature of the Curve, and Earth does not proceed in its Orbit with an equable Mo- 
conſequently all the Difficulties of Problems propoſed tion, but in its Aphelion, deſcribes a leſs Arch, and in its 
about it, 77 be reduced hither. Thus, in the former Perihelion a greater, in the ſame Time; beſide, that the 
Example, if A B be called *, and B C, y, the third Pro- Planes ys ＋ are = e edge » 85 
, f 1 Ecliptic, but to the Equator. nſequently, the Time o 
portional BY vill be 5 whoſe Square, together with the das Motion d B f, which gs wy added to the 
the Square of BC, is equal to CFq, that is, entire Revolution in order to make a whole Day, is not 
4 85 - always of the ſame Quantity. 
L 2} arias ns i Sat} eee The ſame will be tound, 1 ſetting aſide the Conſidera- 
is an Equation, by which every Point C, of the Curve tion of the real Motion of the Earth, we conſider the 
AKC, agreeing or correſponding to any Length of the apparent Motion of the Sun in lieu thereof; as being 
Baſe (and conſequently the Curve it ſelf) is defined; and what we meaſure Time by. 
from whence conſequently you may obtain the Solutions On this Principle we obſerve, that the Day not only 
of Problems propoſed concerning this Curve, includes the Time of one Converfion of the Globe on its 
After the ſame Manner almoſt, when a Curve is not given Axis, but is increas'd by ſo much as anſwers to that Part 
in Specie, but propoſed to be determined, you may teign of the Sun's Motion, performed in that Time. For when 
an Equation at Pleaſure, that may contain its general Na- that Part of the EquinoCtial, which, with the Sun, was at 
ture; and aflume this to denote it, as if it was given, the Meridian yeſterday at Noon, is 'come thither again to 
that from its Aſſumption you ſome Way arrive at Zqua- Day ; it is not yet Noon; the Sun not being now at the 
tion, by which the Aſſumptions may be determined. Place where he yeſterday was, but gone forward near a 
What remains of the Doctrine and Practice of Egua- Degree more or leſs. And this Additament above the 24 
tions, relates to their Reduction to the loweſt and ſimpleſt Equinoctial Hours is upon a double Account unequal. 
Terms, the better to come at the Value of the unknown 1. In that the Sun, 1 Reaſon of his Apogee and Pe- 
Quantity in the Eguation; and their Geometrical Con- rigee, does not at all Times of the Year diſpatch an 


fruction. equal Arch of the Ecliptic in one Day; but greater 
For the Reduction of EquATIONS. See REpuction Arches near the Perigzum, which is about the middle 

of Equations. of December; and lefler nearer the Apogæum, which is 
Extrattion of the Roots of EquATions, See Ex- about the middle of ue. 

TRACTION of the Roots of Equation. 29. In that tho' the Sun ſhould always more equably in 


Conſtruction of Equations, See ConsrRucTION of the Ecliptic, yet equal Arches of the Ecliptic do not in 
Equations, | all Parts of the Zodiac, anſwer to equal Arches of the 
EquartiION of Time, in Aſtronomy, the Difference be- Equator, by which we are to eſtimate Time; by Reaſon 
tween mean and apparent Time; or the Reduction of the ſome Parts thereof, as the two Solſtitial Points, lie nearer 
apparent unequal Time, or Motion of the Sun, or a to a parallel Pofition to the EquinoCtial than others, e. gr. 
Planet, to Equable and mean Time or Motion. See thoſe about the EquinoQtial Points, where the Ecliptic 
ME and MoTion. | and Equinoctial interſect. Whereupon' an Arch of the 
Time is only meaſured by Motion ; and as Time, in it Ecliptic, near the Solſtitial Points, anſwers to a greater 
ſelf, flows ever equably; to meaſure it, ſuch a Motion Arch of the Equinoctial, than an Arch equal thereto 
ay be uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at near the Equinoctial Points. gp” 
e ſame Rate, The apparent Motion of the Sun to the Eaſt, then, 
R Motion of the Sun, is what is commonly uſed for being unequal; the natural and apparent Days are no 
Ws Purpoſe ; as the moſt eaſy to be obſerved : Yet it Ways proper to be applied to meaſure rhe Coleſtial.\Mo- 
Vants the great Qualification of a Chronometer. In Effect, tions, which have no Dependance on that of the Sun. 
e Aſtronomers find that the Sun's apparent Motion is And hence Aſtronomers have been obliged to invent 
w Ways equal: That he now and then flackens his other Days for the Uſe of their Calculations : Thoſe others 
ice, and afterwards quickens it again. Conſequently are equal; and a mean between the ſhorteſt and longeſt of 
equal Time cannot be meaſured * 1 See SUN. the unequal ones. | : 
ence, the Time which the Sun's Motion ſhews, call'd Theſe are had by conſidering the Number of Hours in, 
4 Time, becomes different from the true and the whole Revolution of the Sun in the Ecliptic, and di- 9 
etlim 1 wherein all the Celeſtial Motions are to be viding the Whole Time into as many Equal Parts as 1 
wag and accounted, there are Hours, 24 of which conſtitute the Day: And "I, 
10 Inequality of Time is thus accounted for: The this Reduction of the Days conſticutes the Euation of 


Nat f | 
ural, or Solar Day is meaſured, not, properly, by one natural Days. Conſt K. 
onſe- Ly 


/ 


Conſequently, computing thoſe Motions according to the 
equal Time, it is neceſſary to turn that Time back again 
into apparent Time, that they may correſpond to Obſerva- 
tion: On the contrary, any Phenomena” being obſerved, 
the apparent Time thereof muſt be added to equal Time, 
to have it correſpond with the Times mark'd in the Aſtro- 
nomical Tables. 

As we don't know of any Body in Nature that moves 
equably; yet ſuch a Motion is alone proper to meaſure 
equal Days and Hours: It has been thought fit to imagine 
ſome Body, e. gr. a Star, moving in the Equator, Eaſt- 


ward; and never quickening, or flackening its Pace, but 


oing thro' the Equator, in preciſely the ſame Time, as the 

un finiſhes his Period in the Ecliptic. 

The Motion of ſuch a Star will repreſent equal Times; 
and its diurnal Motion in the Eguator, will be 59/ 87; 
the ſame as the mean, or equated Motion of the Sun in 
the Ecliptic. Conſequently, the mean or equable Day, is 
determined by the Arrival of this Star at the Meridian; 
and is equal to the Time wherein the whole Circumference 

of the Equator, or 360%, paſs the Meridian, and 59/ 8” 
more. Which Addition of 59/ 8” remaining always the 

_— theſe mean or equared Days will be conſtantly 
equal. 

8 then the Sun goes unequally Eaſtwards with — tem 
to the Equator; it will ſomerimes arrive at the Meridian 
ſooner than this imaginary Star, and ſometimes later: 
The Difference is the Difference between true and appa- 
rent Time: Which Difference is known by having the Place of 
the imaginary Star in the Eguator; and the Point of 
the Equator which comes to the Meridian with the Sun. 
For the Arch intercepted between em, being converted into 
Time, ſhews the Difference between equal and apparent 
Time; which, as before, is call'd the Equation of T ime. 

The Eguation of Time then, may be defined the Time 
that flows while the Arch of the Zqnator intercepted be- 
tween the Point determining the right Aſcenſion of the 
Sun, and the Place of the imaginary Star, paſſes the Me- 
ridian: Or, as Tycho, and, after him, Street, ſtate it, the 
Difference between the Sun's true Longitude, and his right 
Aſcenſion, 


EQU 


To EquarTE Solar Days, that is, 20 conyer 
mean Time, and mean into abbarens 255 ent 
. 
c 


1%. If the Sun's right Aſcenſion be qual t 
Motion, the imaginary and true Sun will paſs 45 
at the ſame Time: Conſequently, the true coin, 
the apparent Time. Ncides 
1 fe the right Aſcenſion be greater than h 
Motion, ſubtract the latter from the former; 4 mean 
the Difference into Solar Time, either ſubtradt it c ing 
apparent Time, to find the mean Time: or ad 1 from 
mean Time to find the apparent. it to the 
3. Laſtly, if the right Aſcenſion be leſs than t 
Motion, ſubiraR the former from the latter, and 
the Difference into Solar Time, either add it t, th 
rent Time, to find the mean Time; or ſubtraq 1 8 appa- 
mean to find the apparent. M the 
This Method of Eguation obtains, if the Cale 
progreſſive; if it be Retrograde, that is, if the 
reckon'd backwards, the Operation muſt be juſt the R 
This Doctrine of the Inequality and E4yaziq, * 
tural Days, is not only of Uſe in Aſtronomical Cons 
tations, but alſo in the adjuſting and direQing of (ale 
Watches, and other Time Keepers: Hence we { 5 
a Pendulum, or other Movement, which meaſurcs 
Time, does not keep Pace with the Sun, which me, — 
apparent Time; but is ſometimes before, and 3 
later than the ſame. Whence, ſuch Automata and ay 
Dials, are found almoſt perpetually at Variance. See — 
and DI AL. n 
The Variations of the two Kinds of Time, are «; 
bited in the following Table, for every Day throuphou 
the Year. *Tis borrowed from Mr. Flamſteed; one Par 
of whoſe Praiſe it is, that he was the firſt who fully de. 
monſtrated and clear'd this Inequality of Natural Hy. 
Tho' others, and even Prolomy, had a partial Notion of x 
The Uſe of the Table is obvious: A Clock, or Watch 
that is to be kept to true or equal Time, muſt be fo 
many Minutes and Seconds faſter or ſlower than a gun. 
Dial, as is aſſign d in the Table, for the reſpectire Day: 
Or, if you would have it go by the Sun-Dial, it goes 
well, if it gains or loſes each Day the Number of Minute 


Inty 


dian 
with 


mean 


Urning 


ulys 
Time : 


and Seconds in the Table. 


A Table of the Equation of Natural Days, with the Regulation of a Movement by the ſane, 


Sl January. February. | March. | April. | May. | June. | July. | Auguit. ept. JC. Nov. | Dec. | 
N. roo falt. W. too faſt. W. too fait. W. too faſt. W. too ſſow. W. too ſſow. W. too falt. W. too faſt. M. too ſſow. W. too ſiow. W. too ow too fo 
Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Fec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec.] Min. Sec. Nin. Fcc. Min. dec. Min. Sec.] Min. Sec. Min. Sec. Min. Sec! 
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1402 5 57473 34] 6 16 2 „ 14] 3 5 47/1 46/8 „ 14/75 — 
„ — 4 1 nens ee 3 
1613 8 22 13 131 5 38 2 4 3 3 5 461 1 34 8 — 54415 1 42 
e e , aq 3 5 452 $79 1415 — 
18013 45/12 50 5 oof 2 © 56 3 5. 4 409 * 3315 2 
1913 g. 55/12 3804 413 & „ 5 42/0 259 F 52075 3 
2014 caſrz 25] 4 ins *” nat! 5 40 Oo „ oro 1III5 3 
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21114 5 12112 1214 031 3 8 211 2 5 38 O * 13110 5 30116 + 7 
1 580 3 44 3 28] 2 5 3510 31 © 49816 $ 3 
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24114  3ijr 2803 of 3 5 4] 2 5 27/1 0911 5 2416 1 
25114 3611 131 2 2 46] 2 5 221 2811 41015 3 
26014 401¹⁰O 57] 2 31 3 511 2 5 1 ff 55rfY 50 1 
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28014 46j10 25] 1 55] 3 59] x 49 5 0312 28112 30115 1 
29115 48 1 38] 4 O2] I 38 4 36 2 4812 45115 1 
30114 49 L 21 4 O5] I 27 4 48] 3 o83 oC[r5 8 5 
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The Motions of the Sun and Moon, are affected with 
various Inequalities; whence ariſes a Neceſſity of {0 man) 
Equations. See Moon, c. 5 

From theſe Inequalities, the Moon's Place became 
ceeding difficult to be determined; 
ficulty, is the great Deſign of Sir Tſaac 


EqvaAT1on of the Centre, call'd alſo Profts 
and total Proſtaphereſis; is the Difference — 5 
true and mean Place or Motion of a Planet; or the Angle 
made by the Lines of the true and mean Place or Mo- 
tion; or, which amounts to the ſame, between the mean 
and equated Anomaly, See PROSTATHTRES18. 


to remove which Dit 


eaotous MW 
N Theory 


BA fan EO 


Moon; wherein we are furniſh'd with 
of = all the Inequalities of the. mean Motion. 


The Cy AT IONS of the mean Motion of the Sun 
Pace ana Nodes of the Moon. 

nal Equation of the mean Motion of the Sun, 

The — © the Eccentricity of the Earth's Orbit round 
depen” hich is 16 #5 of ſuch Parts, whereof the Earth's 
the * gance from the Sun is 1000: Whence its Deno- 
mean u of Equarion of the Centre. This, when greateſt, 
„ The greateſt Annual Equation of the 


. ES 
Neg of Motion is 11' 49” That of her Apogee 200: 


er Node 9 30% 
* Annual Efuations are always mutually pro- 
mional one to another: Wherefore, when any of them 
pr the greateſt, the other three will alſo be greateſt ; 
＋ when any one leſſens, the other three will alſo be 
 niniſhed in the ſame Ratio, 


en; 5 
* we if the Annual Equation of the Sun's Centre be 
aken from thence, for any Time, and be called P, and let 


E, an i 
*0% obſerve, that if the Eyuation of the Sun's Centre 


be required to be added; then the Eʒuation of the Moon's 
wein Motion muſt be ſubſtracted, that of her Apogee muſt 
be added, and that of the Node ſubducted. And on the 
contrary, if the Eguation of the Sun's Centre were to be 
ſubducted, the Moon's Equation mult be added, the Egua- 
io; of her Apogee ſubducted, and that of her Node added. 

There is alſo an Equation of the Moon's mean Motion, 
deperding on the Situation of her Apogee in Reſpect of 
the Sun; which is greateſt, when the Moon's Apogee is in 

an Octant with the Sun; and is nothing at all, when it is 
in the Quadratures, or Syzygies. This Equation, when 
greateſt, and the Sun in Perigeo, is 3 Min. 56 Seconds. 
But if the Sun be in Apogeo, it will never be above 
; Min. 34 Seconds. At other Diſtances of the Sun from 
the Earth, this Equation, when greateſt, is reciprocally as 
the Cube of ſuch Diſtance. But when the Moon's Apogee 
is any where but in the Octants, this Equation grows leſs, 
and is moſtly at the ſame Diſtance between the Earth and 
Sun, as the Sine of the double Diſtance of the Moon's 
Apogee, from the next Quadrature or Syzygy, to the Radius. 
This is to be added to the Moon's Motion, - while her 
Apogee paſſes from a Quadrature with the Sun to a Sy- 
ygy ; but is to be ſubſtracted from it, while the Apogee 
mores from the Syzygy to the Quadrature. 

There is, moreover, another Zquation of the Moon's 
Motion, which depends on the Aſpect of the Nodes of 
the Moon's Orbit with the Sun: And this is greateſt, 
when her Nodes are in Octants to the Sun, and vaniſhes 
quite, when they come to their Quadratures or Syzygies. 
This Euation is proportional to the Sine of the double 
Diſtance of the Node from the next Syzygy, or Quadra- 
ture; and at greateſt, is but 4) Seconds. This muſt be 
added to the Moon's mean Motion, while the Nodes are 
piling from their Syzygies with the Sun, to their Qua- 
_ with him; but ſubſtracted while they paſs from 

r 

ace take the equates mean 
— of the Lunar Apogee, as was b N the 
— will be the Annual Argument of the ſaid 
te fo 7 whence the Eccentricity * Moon, and 

1007 38 of her Apogee may be compared. 

4 OR, or ENA rok, in Aſtronomy, and Geo- 
ok * great moveable Circle of the Sphere, equally 
fave Þ * the two Poles of the World, or having the 

9 3 $A the 3 See CIRCLE. 

e Circle ö 1 
Fs bring Þ he pA „ (Tab. Aſtronom. Fig. 52.) its 
herein 222 —_— by Reaſon when the Sun is 
i is call d +; ays an 8 are Equal ; whence alſo 
ad Plante e Equinoftial; and when drawn on Maps, 
Line 8 Eguinoctial Line, or ſimply the 
TIAL. 
=. 3 0 of the Ezuator is a Quadrant's Diſtance 
te En oles of the World ; whence it follows, that 
"i or divides the Sphere into two Hemiſpheres, in 
of which : P 
Po, ge I is the Northern, and in the other Southern 

1 STOPMERY. 
mer the M * dises, or Tranſits of Arches of the Ezuator 
N eridlan, its equal or mean Time is eſtimated : 


Time. 


For Performance whereof, we ſubjoy Mow! 

Table; wherein are exhited the or 2 5 | 
which * the Meridian in the ſeveral Hours, Minutes. 
Se. of Equated, or mean Time, See EquATION of 


__ \ 


—— ————————————— ———— 


Converſion of Parts of the Zquaror into Time 
and vice verſa, : 


Deg. of Hours | Deg. of Hour. pe of 
-| T Hours. Equar. Min. Fn I 


- — ö — — 
Min. | II II 
Sec II III III 


Third. III | 1V 


— —— —— — — — —ä oe 


— 


IV 


1 0 4 1 15 O 
2 © 2 30 2 
3 2 14 83 45 0 
4 2 16 || 4 60 1 
5 2 20 | 5 75 1 
10 O 40 | 6 90 1 
15 1 O 9 I35 - 
30 2 O I2 180 5 
60 4 O 15 225 7 
90 6 8 -$-: 36 270 10 O 
180 | 12 o 21 315 12 30 
360 | 24 O 24 360 15 O 


The Uſe of the Table is obvious; ſuppoſe, e. gr. it 
were required to turn 19* 130)“ of the Equator into 
Time: Againſt 15 Deg. in the. firſt Column, we have 
i ooo: Againſt 4 Deg. we have 16' . Againſt 10 
Minutes, 40“ 3 againſt 3 Minutes, 12” ;: Againſt 5 Se- 
conds, we have o“ 20%; and againſt 2 Seconds, $8” : 
Which added * N give 1h 167 52 28%. ; F 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how many De- 
grees, Minutes, &c. of the — anſwer to 23 Hours 
25 Min. 17 Sec. and 9 thirds. Againſt 21h in the fourth 
Column of the Table you have 315˙* Againſt 2 Hours 
30% Apainſt 20, 5% Apainſt 10 Sec, 2 30%: Againſt 
5 Sec. 1' 15” O Againſt 2 Sec. 30” o” ; againſt 6 Thirds, 


of a5” Which added together give 351 19 17 15”, 


he Elevation, or Altitude of the Equator, is an 
Arch of a Vertical Circle, intercepted between the Zquaror 
and the Horizon. The Elevation of the Equator, with 
that of the Pole, is always equal to a Quadrant. See 
ELEVATION. | 

EQUERY, or ECURY, a grand Stable, or Lodge for 
Horſes, furniſh'd with all the Conveniencies thereof; as 
Stalls, Manger, Rack, &c. | 

Some hold that Stable, in Propriety, relates only to 
Bullocks, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Sc. And Exquery to 
Horſes, Mules, c. 

A ſimple Equery, is that provided for one Row of 
Horſes : A double Equnery is that provided for two, with 
a Paſſage in the middle, or two Paſſages; the Horſes 
being placed Head to Head: As in the little Eqzery at 
Perſailles. 

Under Eqguery is ſometimes alſo comprehended the 
Lodgings, and Apartments, of the Z7zeries, Grooms, 
Pages, Sc. 

The Word is form'd from the French Zſcrrie, which 
ſignifies the ſame Thing. Some, again, derive Fſcurie 
from the Latin Suri, which is not only a Place for 
Beails to be put up in, but alſo a Grange, or Barn. But 
a more probable Derivation is from Equile, a Stable for 
Horſes, of Eqz1s, Horſe. 

EGuzRVY, Eſcuyer, is alſo an Officer, who has the 
Care and Management of the Horſes of a King, or Prince. 

Of theſe Egueries, there are a great Number in the 
King of France's Service: As the Grand Ecuper, call'd 
abſolutely Monſieur le Grand ; one of the principal Of- 
fices of the Crown, and a Branch of that of Conſtable ; 
anſwering to the Maſter of Horſe among us. He has 
the chief Intendance and Direction of the great and little 
Ecurie, and diſpoſes of all the vacant Poſts therein: 
the jirſt great Ecnyer of the great Ecurie, who has the 
Command thereof in the Abſence of the Grands Ecnyer : 
The firſt Ecuyer of the little Equeries call'd abſolutely 
Monſieur le Premier: Ecuyer Cavalcazenr, who com- 
mands the Equery of Horſes for a Prince's own Riding: 
Ecnyer de Main, who not only directs the Ecurie, but alſo 
attends his Maſter in walking, Sc. call'd alſo Gentlemen- 
Uſhers, and Chevaliers ' Honneurs: Ecnyer Trenchant, 


— 


ON we have frequent Occaſion for the Converſion of the King's Carver and Server: Efe /, Bouche, who 
Brees of the F 


zuator into Time; and, again, for the ranges the Diſhes and Plates on the Table: Eczger de 


Re | 
"arcrlion of Parts of Time into Parts of the Equator, Coiſine, &e. | 
Y y * EQuERIES, 


r 


Fovrarrts are particularly uſed among us, for Officers 
of the King's Stables z who Shen his Majeſty goes Abroad, 
ride in the leading Coach; are in Waiting one at a Time 
monthly, and have a Table with the Gentlemen Uſhers du- 
ring the Time. | 

They uſed to ride on Horſe-back by the Coach-Side, 
when the King travelled ; but that being more expenfive 
to them, than neceſſary to the Sovereign, it has been diſ- 
continued. There _ Six of them, and their Salary is 

oo. per Annum each. 
, The Equeries of the Crown Stable have that diſtinct 
Appellation, as being imployed in ape ky and breakin 
the Saddle Horſes, and preparing them for the King's 
iding. 
* of them is, or always ſhould be, in cloſe Waiting 
at Court; and when his Majeſty rides, holds the Stirrup, 
whilſt the Maſter of the Horſe, or one of the Equeries, in 
his Abſence, aſſiſts in mounting him; or when his Majeſty 
rides, they uſually attend him. 'They are two, and their 
Salary is 256. per Annum each. 

EQUES Auratus, is uſed to fignifie a Knight Batchelor 

call'd Auratus, becauſe anciently none but Knights might 


id or beautify their Armour, or other Habiliments of 


Var, with Gold. See Knircur. 

However, in Law, this Term is not uſed ; but inſtead 
of it Miles; and ſometimes Chevalier, See MILES, CRE- 
VALIER, c. 

EQUESTRIS, EquvzsTRIAN, a Term rarely uſed, but 
in the Phraſe 2 Statue, which fignifies a Statue 
repreſenting a Perſon mounted on Horſeback. See STA- 
rux. 

The Fortuna Equeſtris, in ancient Rome, was a Statue 
of that Goddeſs on Horſeback. 

We ſometime alſo ſay, Equeſtrian Column. See Co- 
LUMN. | 

And Equeſtrian Order, which fignified, among the 
Romans, the Order of Knights, or ZEquites. See 
KNIGHT, | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, Egues, Knight, 
Horſeman ; of Eqs, Horſe. 

 EQUIANGULAR, or Aqviancvuras, in Geometry, 
is applied to Figures whoſe Angles are all equal. See 
AncLe. | 

A Square is an Equiangular Figure, See SQUARE. 
All equilateral Triangles are alſo Equianguiar. See 
EQuiILATERAL. 

When the three Angles of one Triangle, are ſeverally 
equal to the three Angles of another Trianglez the Tri- 
angles are alſo ſaid to be Equiangular. See TRIANOLE. 

EQUICULUS, E7unlens, or Equus minor, a Conſtel- 
lation of the Northern Hemiſphere. See EqQuvuLzvs. 

EQUICRURAL, or Eqviczvaar Triangle, is what 
we more uſually call an {ſoſce/es. See IsosckLES. 

EQUIDIFFERENT, or KEQUI DIFFERENT, in Arith- 
metic. If in a Series of three Quantities, there be the 
ſame Difference between the firſt and ſecond, as between 
the ſecond and third, they are ſaid to be continually 
Z£quiaifferent: But if in a Series of four Quantities, 
there be the ſame Difference between the firſt and ſecond, 
as between the third and fourth, they are ſaid to be 
aiſcretely Equidifferent. Thus, 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſ- 
cretely Eʒuidiſferent; and 3, 6, and 9, continually Zqui- 
aifferent. | 

EQUIDISTANT, or Aqvinisrant, in Geometry, a 
Term of Relation between two Things, which are every 
where at an equal, or the ſame, Diſtance from each other. 
See DISTANCE. 

Thus parallel Lines are ſaid to be Eguidiſtaut, as 
they neither approach nor recede. 

Parallel Walls are Eguidiſtaut from each other. See 
PARALLEL, 

EQUILATERAL, or AqvirATtERAL, is applied to 
any Thing whoſe Sides are a equal. Thus, an Equi- 
lateral Triangle, is that whoſe Sides are all of equal Length. 
In an Fguilateral Triangle, all the Angles are likewiſe 
equal. Sce TRIANGLE. 

All regular Polygons, and regular Bodies, are Equilate- 
ral. See Porycon. 

An EGuITATERAL Hyperbola, is that wherein the 
conjugate Axes, as AB, and DE, are equal. (Tab. Conick's 
Fig. 20.) 
| Hence, as the Parameter is a 34 Proportional to the 
conjugate Axes, it is alſo equal thereto. Conſequently, in 
the Equation y* = bx + bx*: a, make b a; And the 


Equation y* = a» + deſines the Nature of an Equi- 
lateral Hyperbola, See HvvirBOL A. or an 


EQUILIBRIUM, or Kur IRRI UM, in Mechanicks, 


a Term implying an exact Equality of Weight between 


two Bodies, compared with each other. See Wz1cur. 
Thus, we ſay a Balance is in Equilibrio: when the 
two Ends are ſo exactly pois d, that neither of em 


for Numbers which contain equally, or an equal Number 


J 
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aſcends or deſcends, but both retain their 


to the Horizon, From which Circ Parallel Dog 
originally taken; as being a Compound of =, Wor? 


equal, and 


libra, Balance. c 
uſe the Word Balance in 1; 
eu 


Whence we frequently 
W See Ae ? 
The Equilibrium of Fluids, makes a 
of the Doctrine of Hydroſtaticks. See P 0rd Pare 
The Term Ezuilibrium, is alſo uſed fig 
other Occaſions. A Painter muſt take Care 4 obſ⸗ 
Equilibrium of his Figures, i, e. to diſpoſe em nde 
their Center of Gravity, that they mayn't ſeem ill ow On 
* ready to 7 0 1 "Whore. 
us, e. gr. if one Arm be moving forw 
muſt be 5 backward to — ſe che the Other 
In a Picture, there ſhould be an Equilibrium” 
one Part and another: That is, the Objects are oy 
diſtributed ſo, as to balance, and contraſt each other 4 r 
not too many, e. gr. be crowded on one Side, and 2 
other left bare. --- Peace is never well ſecured, wnle * 
Neighbouring States are in Equilibrio. = 
EQUIMULTIPLE, in Arithmetic and Geometry . 
appli to ſimple Magnitudes, when multiplied equily 
1. e. by equal Quantities, or Multiplyers. See Murr 


CATION. 
A as many Times as B; or multi 


rat; del on 


Thus, takin hing 
'em equally, there will {till remain the ſame Rar demon 
the Magnitudes thus multiplied, as between the primitie 
Magnitudes before 8 

Now, thoſe Magnitudes, thus equally multiplied, ar 
call'd Equimultiples of the original ones A and B: 
Whence we fay, that Euimultipies have the ſame Rai 
as the ſimple * See RAT 10. 

In Arithmetic, we generally uſe the Term Equimiltiples 


of Times, their Submnultiples. 

Thus 12 and 6 are r of their Submulti pie 
4 and 2; inaſmuch as each of them contains its SI. 
tiplè three Times. See SUBMULTIPLE, 

EQUINOCTIAL, or Aqvinocrtiar, in Aſtronomy, 
a great and immoveable Circle of the Sphere, under which 
the Equator moves in its diurnal Motion. See Synrx, 

The Eguinoctial, or Equinoftial Line, is ordinarily 
confounded with the Equator; but there is a Difference, 
the Equator being moveable, and the Eguinoctial immore- 
able; and the Equator drawn about the Convex Surface 
of the Sphere, but the Eguinoctial on the Concave Surf: 
of the magnus Orbis. Sec EQuaAToR. 

The Equinoctial is conceiv'd, by ſuppoſing a Semi-diz 
meter of the Sphere, produced thro? a Point of the Equator, 
and there, by the Rotation of the Sphere about its Axis 
deſcribing a Circle en the immoveable Surface of ths 
rimum Mobile. 

Whenever the Sun, in his Progreſs thro' the Ecliptic 
comes to this Circle, it makes equal Nays and Night al 
around the Globe; as then ariſing due Eatt, and fetting 
due Weſt, which he never does at any other Time ot th: 
Year. See Day. 

And hence the Denomination, from &q27s, and ver 
Night; quia equat diem nofti. Sec Day and Nic. 

The Zquinof1ial, then is the Circle which the dm 
deſcribes, or appears to deſcribe, at the Time of the Eu 
210xes ; that is, when the Length of the Day is every wit 
equal to that of the Night; which happens twice 5 
„ 1 See Equinox. 

EqQuviNoOCTIAL, in Geography. See EquarToR. 

People who live under this Circle, by Geographers ank 
avigators call'd the Zine, have their Days and Nig"s 
conſtantly equal. And at Noon, the Sun is in their Z, 
and caſts no Shadow. See Asc1r. f 

From this Circle, is the Declination, or Latitude 9 
Places, accounted in Degrees of the Meridian. See La"! 
TED BY 4 

EqvinocTrAr Points, are the two Points wherein dt: 
Equator and Ecliptic interſect each other. The one, * 
in the firſt Point of Aries, call'd the Vernal; and Us 
other in the firſt Point of Libra, call'd the Autumn 
Point. See Point. | g of 

Equinocrtiar Colure, is that paſſing thro the FI 
aoctial Points. See Corus. ; Nel 

EqvinocTiar Dial, is that whoſe Plane lies par. 
to the Equinoctial. See DI AL. » Tim? 

EQUINOX, or Zqvinox, in Aſtronomy, the 
when the Sun enters one of the ZEqrinoftias Points. larly 

That when he enters the Fernal Point is panes F 
denominated the Vernal; and that in the Ann 
Point, the Autumnal Equinox. See EqQyiNoc 
Points, 

The Eqrninoxes happen when the Su 
noftial Circle; when, of Conſequence, th: Days "ho Caf 
to the Nights throughout the World, which is t 


\ 


of the Ob 


Lear; vis. About the 1010 of March, and the 
twice + Seprember 3 the firſt of which is the Vernal, and 
12 * the Autumnal Equinox. 55 9 5 
the the Sun's Motion is . that is, ſometimes 


and ſometimes ſlower; (from the Cauſes already 


ſoiſte Funder the Article EQUATION) it comes to paſs, 


ne are about Eight Days more from the Vernal, 
he Autumnal Eqmmon, than from the Autumna] to 
to 17 mal: The Sun 9 more Time in travelling 
the. 'he Northern, than the Southern Signs. l 
ay rding to the Obſervations of M. Caſſin;, the Sun 
186 d. 14 h. 53“, in the Northern Signs; and only 178 d. 
" 56. in the Southern, The Difference of which is 
; : | 
1650 — being continually advancing forwards in the 
Ecliptic, and gaining a Degree every Day ; he makes no 
Stay in the Equinoctial Points, but the Moment he arrives 
1m leaves em. 
- of Courſe, therefore, tho* the Day the Sun enters the 
Equinofial Point, is call'd the Z9q7znmox, as being re- 

"ted equal to the Night; yet is not it preciſely ſo, unleſs 

e Sun enter the Equator at Mid:day. For it the _ 
Sun ſhould enter the Vernal Equinox, at ſetting, he wi 
have departed from it, and have got Northwards about 12/ : 
Conſequently, that Day. will be ſomewhat longer than 12 
Hours, and the Night proportionably ſhorter. 

The Time of the Equinoxes, i. e. the Moment in which 
the Sun enters the Equator, is found by Obſervation ; the 
Latitude of the Place of the Obſerver being given. 

Thus, in the Eqwinotzal Day, or near it, take the juſt 
Meridian Altitude of the Sun; if this be equal to the 
Altitude of the Zqzazor, or the Complement of the La- 
titude, the Sun is that very Moment in the Zqraror. If 
it be not equal, the Difference is the Sun's Declination. 
The next Day obſerve the Meridian Altitude as before, 
and find his Declination: If the Declination be of 
different Kinds, vis. the one North, and the other South, 
the Eyuinoæ has happen'd in the Interval of Time between 
'm Otherwiſe, the Sun has either not enter'd the Fqu:- 
noctial, or had paſs'd it at firſt, From theſe two Obſer- 
vations, a T rigonometrical Calculus gives the Time of the 
Equinox. 

1 is found by Obſervation, that the Equinoctial Points, 
and all the other Points of the Ecliptic, are continuall 
moving backward, or iz Antecedentia, that is, Weſtward. 
This retrogade Motion of the Equinoctial Points, is that 
famous and difficult Phenomenon, call'd the Preceſſion of 
zhe Equunoxes. See PRECESSION of the Equinox. 


EFQUIPAGE, a Ship's Crew; or the Officers, Soldiers, 
Sailors, and other Perſons, that man and manage the 
ſame; with the Arms, Proviſions, Merchandizes, Cc. where- 
with it is loaded. See Sn1ep, c. 

The Sailors that are to work and manage a Ship, are 
regulated by the Number of Laſts it may carry; each 
Laſt making two Tun. 

The Equipage of a Dutch Ship, from 40 to 50 Laſts, 
is ) Sailors and a Swabber; from 50 to 60 Laſts, the 
Eqrifzoge conſiſts of 8 Men and a Swabber; and thus 
increales at the Rate of one Man for every 10 Laſts; ſo 
that a Ship of 100 Laſts has 12 Men, Qc. 

Engliſh and French Crews, are uſually ſtronger than 
Dutch ; but always about the ſame Proportion. 


_ EQUIPPE, in Heraldry, expreſſes a Knight equipp'd, 
i. e. arm'd at all Points. | 


EQUIPOLLENCE, in Logic, is when there is an Equi- 
Tailence between two or more Terms, or Propoſitions ; 
„e. when they ſignify one and the ſame Thing, tho' they 
*xpreſs it differently. Such Propoſitions, Cc. are ſaid to 
FHquipollent. See EQUIVALENT. 

EQUITY, is Juſtice, or Right, mitigated. and temper'd 
by the Conſideration of particular Circumſtances; or a 
Correction, or Moderation of the Severity of ſome Law; 
ir a Temperament, which, without being unjuſt, abates 
the Rigour of ſome juſt Law. See Law. 

This is what the Greeks call &&dxc4. The utmoſt Se- 
verity of a good Law, is frequently contrary to Juſtice ; 
it ſhould always have Equity for its Rule and Guide, 
Summumn jus, ſee ſumma injuria. 

The Foundation of Equity, is not that there is any 
Miſtake in the Law; but that the Law was laid down 
unverſallyz when as all Circumſtances cou'd not be con- 
tider d, or taken in under one Law. 

Equity, therefore, is not ſo much a Correction of a Law, 
8 an Amendment; nor yet ſo properly an Amendment of 
ne Law it ſelf, as of the Opinion arifing from its being 

underſtood, or ill applied. 


In this it is diſtinguiſhed from a Diſpenſarion, which 
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be taken, leſt there ſhould be imagin' „ MI 
where there is none, ORE OY F N 

For an Inſtance, ſuppoſe it an expreſs Law, that the 
City being now beſet with an Enemy, the Gates be all 


ſpur; and ＋ N it fall out, that the Enemy is then in 


* uit after ſome of<the Citizens by whom it is defended , 
ſo that it would b& highly prejudicial thereto, not to open 
em the Gates: Equity here decrees the Gates to be 
open'd, contrary to the expreſs Word of the Law. 

T hom. Aquin. propoſes another Inſtance: Suppoſe it 
Law, that whoever refuſes to reſtore what had been com- 
mitted in Truſt to him, ſhall pay a grievous Mul&; and 
ſuppoſe ſome Perſon refuſe to reſtore a Sword left with 
him, to a Mad-man. This Caſe is comprehended in the 
Senſe and Intendment of the Law, tho' not in the Words 


thereof. And the Legiſlator himſelf, if he were preſent, 


would except it. Equity, therefore, muſt here ſtep in, to 
correct or ſupply the Defects of the Judge, and acquit the 
Man of the Mul&, 2 

In this View, Eguity is of two Kinds, and thoſe of 
contrary Effects: The one abridges, and takes from the 
Letter of the Law; and the other enlarges, and adds 
thereto. | 

The firſt is defined, the Correction of a Law, made ge- 
nerally in that Part wherein it fails: As, ſuppoſe an Act 
made, That whoſoever does ſuch a Thing, ſhall be a Felon, 
or ſuffer Death; yet if a Madman, or an Infant, who hath 
no Diſcretion, do the ſame, he ſhall neither be a Felon, nor 
ſuffer Death, | 

The other is defined an Extenſion of the Words of the Law; 
to Caſes unexpreſs'd, which yet have the ſame Reaſon 
ſo that, when one Thing is enacted, all other Things, 
which are of the like Degree, are ſo too. | 

Thus in the Statute which ordains, That in Action of Debt 
againſt Executors, he that doth appear by Diſtreſs ſhall 
anſwer ; doth extend, by Eqity, to Adminiſtrators; for 
ſuch of them as ſhall appear firſt by Diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer 
by the Equity of the ſaid Act: Quia ſunt in equali 
genere. 

Equity is alſo uſed for the Virtue of Juſtice, See 
JusTICE, | 
Equity, in our Laws, c. is frequently uſed for the 
Court of Chancery, where Controverſics are ſuppoſed to be 
determined, according to the exact Rules of Equity and 
Conſcience, by mitigating the Rigour of the Common Law; 

See CHANCERY, 

Aaquitas ſequitur Legem, is an old Maxim in Law; 
but from the great Increaſe of Suits in Chancery, ſome 
have thought fit to give it this Conſtruction, That in all 
Cauſes after a Man has been at Law, he muſt go into 
Equity. 

EQUIVALENT, is underſtood of ſomething that is 
equal in Value, Force, or Effect to another, See EqQua- 
LITE, 

Equivalence is of various Kinds, in Propoſirions, in 
Terms, and in Things. 

Equivalent Terms are, where ſeveral Words that differ 
in Sound, have yet but one and the ſame Signification ; as 
Every Body was there, and no Body was abſent z Nil 
nom and 0mne, 

Equivalence in Things, is either moral, phyſical, or 
ſtatical. Moral, as when we ſay, that the commanding 
or adviſing a Murther, is a Guilt Hyuivalent to that ot 
the Murtherer: Phyſical, as when a Man, who has the 
Strength of two Men, is ſaid to be Zqzvalenr to two: 
And Statical, whereby a leſs Weight becomes of equal 
Force with a greater, by having its Diſlance, or the like, 


increas'd. 


EQUIVOCAL, Eqvivoqur, is applied to an Expreſ- 
fion that is dubious and ambiguous; or that may have 
ſeveral Senſes, one true, and another falſe, Sce Eqv1vo- 


CATION, | 

Equivocar, £Aqvivocum, Equivoqut, in Logic, by 
the Greeks call'd Homonymum, is any Word which under 
one Senſe exhibits ſeveral Idea's, or is adapted to different 
Conceptions. | 

As the Word Emperor, which is both the Name of a 
Dignity, the proper Name of a Perſon, and the Name of 
a Plant. So alſo the Latin Gallus, which ſtands indifie- 
rently for a Cock, and a Frenchman. ; 

In which Caſes one Word denotes divers Conceptions, one 
Word divers Things. Whence that common Definition ot 


Equivocal in the School, quorum 140/742 eft COmmuney 
Ratio vero Eſſentiæ ſecundum illud Nomen diverſa. 


* 


The 7 a have diſtinguiſhed Equrvecals, into 


Active and Paſſive ; or into Zq72:voca, aqui vocautia, and 
Equvocata. 


Equivoca Equivocantia, or thoſe that denominate and 


takes away the Obligation of the Law in ſome particular ſignity Things, are Words common to ſeveral Things in a 


Caſe; whereas a Correction does not take away any Thing 


ligation, but only ſhews in what Senſe it is to 


very different Signification, 7. e. to {cveral Things which 
have a ſimilar Efſence, correſpondent to the fimilar Denomina- 


tion, 
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tion: E. gr. The Word Taurus, which ſtands for a Sign, a 
Mountain, and an Animal; and in one ſignifies a 5 


Animal; in another, a Heap of Stones and Earth; an 


in the third, a Conſtellation, or Syſtem of Stars. 
Equivoca Equivocata, or thoſe that are called, or de- 


nominated z are the Things ſignified by ambiguous Names, 


e. gr. a Sign, a Mountain, and an Animal. Which laſt 
Species of Euivocais alone, MET ſeems to have had 
in View in his Definition, which agrees to theſe, and 
theſe only. 
EQUIVOCATION, the uſing a Term, or Expreſſion, 
that has a double Signification. See EqQuivOCAL. . 
Emivocations are Expedients to fave telling the Truth, 


and yet without telling a Lye for the Matter. The Fa. 


thers are great Patrons of Fqwuivocations, and mental 
Reſervations ; holding, that the Uſe of ſuch Shifts, and 
Ambiguities, is in many Caſes allowable. _ 2 
St. Anguſtin, particularly, is reproach'd with endeavour- 
ing to viadicate [ac for ſaving his Wife from a Crime, 
by an Eqnivocation : Tacuir aliquid veri, & non 4ixit 
aliquid falſi. To advance a dubious Propoſition, knowing 
it will be underſtood in a Senſe different from that you 
give it in your Mind, is an Zquivocation, in Breach of 
good Faith and Sincerity. See Taurn, FALsHooD, Cc. 
EqQuivocAT1oNn, or EquivocarL, in Moral Theology, is 
ſtrictly underſtood of a Term, or Phraſe, with two different 
Sioniflcations ; the one common, and obvious; the other 


more unuſual, and remote; the latter of which being under- 


7 
{icod by the Speaker, but the former by the Hearers, the 
conc:ive ſomething different from one another. - 
Ot this we have an Inſtance in St. John, Chap. 11. 
where our Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Lazarus Py” 
eth: For the Diſciples taking the Word $/2ep777g in the 
uſual Signification, concluded that Laxarus, whom they 


had been told was fick, began to take Reſt, and would- 


ſoon recover; but eſis, taking the Words in a leſs, di- 
rect, and uſual Signification, meant that Lazarus was 
dead. 

When the Ezuivoque conſiſts of ſeveral Words, tis pro- 

riy call'd an Amphibology : Of which we have an 
8 in St. 2 Chap. 2. Deſtroy this Temple, ſays 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſpeaking to the Jews, and I will raiſe it 
again in three Days. | 

The Uſe of Equivoques has been greatly diſputed among 
the modern Caſuiſts: Many grave Authors deny that it 
is allowable to uſe them on any Occaſion whatever. 
Their Rea/on is, that an Equivoque is to all Intents and 
Purpoſes the ſeme with a Lye. See FAarsnoop. 

Others, on the contrary, particularly Cabuſſot, a Divine 
famous among the Prieſts of the Oratory, hold a World of 
Difference between an Equi vocation and a Lye ; maintaining 
that it is ever criminal to uſe a Lye; but that there are 
ſome Occaſions where an Equivocation may be uſed inno- 
cently : And ſuch, in Effect, is the Sentiment of St. Thomas, 
Sc. Anuthovin, St. Raymond, and eſpecially St. Auguſtin, 
as Fa. Cabuſſot ſeems to have demonitrated. Lb. IV. 
Theor. ae Prax. Fur. Can. Edit. L,ugd. 168 5. Cap. 4. 

EqQuivocar Generation, is a Method of producing Ani- 
mals and Plants, not by the uſual Way of Coition between 
Male and Female, but I know not what plaſtic Power, or 
Virtue in the Sun, Cc. See GENERATION. 

Thus Inſects, Maggots, Flies, Spiders, Frogs, Cc. have 
uſually been ſuppoled to be produced by Eqmivocal Genera- 
tion, i. e. by the Heat of the Sun warming, agitating and 
impregnating the Duſt, Earth, Mud, and putrified Parts 
of Animals. 

This Method of Generation, which we alſo call ¶ponta- 


72e015, was commonly aſſerted and believed among the 


antient Philoſophers : But the Moderns, from more and 
better Obſervations, unanimonſly reje& it, and hold that 
all Animals, nay and Vegetables too, are Univocally pro- 
duced, that is, þ Parent Animals, and Vegetables of the 
ſame Species and Denomination. See Univocar Gene- 
ration, | 

Twere a Thing one would imagine ſufficient fo diſ- 
credit the Ariſtot lian, or rather the Egyptian Doctrine 
of Equi vocal Generation, to ſee Flies, Frogs, Lice, &c. 
to be Male and Female; and accordingly to engender, 
lay Eggs, Cc. | 

To imagine that any of thoſe Creatures could be ſpon- 
tancouſly produced, eſpecially in ſo romantic a Manner, 
as in the Clouds, as they particularly thought the Frogs 
were, and that they dropp'd down in Showers of Rain, 
were, certainly, highly unphiloſophical, 

Yet fome, even to this Day, credit the raining of 
Frogs ; and, among the reſt, the very curious and learned 
Dr. Zifter, ſeems inclined to the Opinion: Inſtancing in 
Frogs, found on the Leads of the Lord Aſton's Gatehouſe 
at 7, wal in Staffordſpire, which he imagines came there 
by ſome ſuch Means. But we may make a Judgment 
ot this, and a hundred the like Reports to be met with 
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in confiderable Authors, from ſome other the like 
that have been better inquired into. Such a 
Reports of the raining of Millet ſeed, WW hea; are fore !! 
&c. An Account of which, with the Grou. ting | 
Deceit, ſee under RAIN and Snowrs. 2 

The Doctrine of Equivocal Generation we 
Egyprian Doctrine, as having, in all Probabifte, 1 an 
Riſe in Egypt, to ſalve the Hypotheſis of th » bal Its 
Production of Men, and other Animals, out of tb l 
by Help of the Sun's Heat. To prove which th, Erd, 
tiaus, as Diodorus Siculus obſerves, produce this 0 Loy. 
tion; that about T hebes, when the Barth is moiſ br. 
the Nile, and afterwards impregnated by the — 
of the Solar Rays, an innumerable Swarm of M. les 
come forth: Whence he infers, that all Kinds of For do 
might equally have aroſe out of the Earth at the Rab 
ning of Things. And from theſe, Biſhop Sling 
takes the other Writers and, Adherents, to the Doge . 
Equivocal Generation, Mela, Pliny, Ovid, &, u * 
borrow'd the Hypotheſis, without enquiring into itz 7 wy 
Derham's Phyſ. Theol. Lib. IV. C. 15. i 

EQUULEDUS, among the Antients, was an In, 
of Torture, or Puniſhment; being a Kind of Wo 
Horſe, made with very ſharp Ridge, or Back, wi ws 
much in its Deſcent. See Punisnmenc, 

The Criminal being ſeated on the Ridge, Weights ge 
hung to his Feet, to make his Seat more painfu]. ” 

This Puniſhment is till retain'd in Cittadels and A 
mies; where the Soldiers of the Garriſon, Cc. are con. 
demn'd to the Wooden-Horſe, for divers Offences, 

Hieronymus Magins, when a Priſoner among the T 70. 
wrote an cxpreſs Treatiſe ae Equuleo; and another gf 
Bells; merely, as tis ſaid, from his Memory, without any 
Aſſiſtance of Book. Sigonius has another Treatiſe on the 
ſame Subject. 

EquvvLevs, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellation of the Nor- 
thern Hemiſphere. See CONSTELLATION. 

The Stars in the Conſtellation Eyumnleus, in Proloy' 
Catalogue are 4 ; in Zycho's 4; in Mr. Flaniſteed Cit 
logue 10. 

The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, Cc. whereof 
are as follows, 


Stars in the Conſtellation Equvrzus. 


Names and Situations of £2 Longit. | Latitude, |2 

the Stars. 8 North. |z 

3 8 2 

* 

14 12 5% 20 32 6605 

15 59 3723 02 3606 

16 02 3021 16 016 

16 25 37 21 38 316 
Preced. of two in the Mouth. 19 06 2425 13 104 
r 19 07 0725 es 5216 

Subſeq. of the ſame. 20 07 3024 46 5704 
Preced. of two in the Head, 18 47 48] 20 09 „94 
8 20 FI O5 [21 42 5316 

Subſeq. in the ſame. ﬆ& 121 07 9221 03 00/4 


EquvvLzvs, in the Arts and Manafactures. See Hogs, 

ERADICATIVE, in Medicine. An Tradicative Cure 
is that which takes away the Cauſe, or Root of the D- 
ſtemper; in which Senſe it ſtands oppoſed to Palliative; 
which relieves for a Time, but not going to the Cauſe ot 
the Diſorder, does not prevent its Return. See CURE. . 

The Word is a Compound of e out, and radiæ Root. 


ERANARCHA, a publick Officer among the anctent 
Greeks, whoſe Buſineſs was to preſide over, and direct the 
Alms and Proviſions made tor the Poor. 

The Eranarcha was properly the Adminiſtrator, dt 
Commiſſioner of the Poor: When any Perſon was reduce 
to Poverty, taken Captive, or had a Daughter to mar'h 
which he could not effect for Want of Money, Cc. this Ot, 
cer call'd an Aſſembly of Friends and Neighbours, and 
taxed each according to his Means and Eſtate, to contribute 


towards his Relief. This is what we learn from Cort. 


Nepos, in his Life of Epaminondas. | 
The Word is form'd of the Greek eco, Alms, Or 
tribution, and agyi, Command. 3 
ERAS ED, in Heraldry, expreſſes any Thing violent! 
torn off from its proper Place. ; iges 
It is uſed in Contra-diſtinction to Coupe d, which fign! - 
a Thing clean cut off. The Family of Cars bea 
Ermine, a demy Lion rampant eraſed, Asie, &c. 
ERASTIANS, a religious Se&, or Faction, that 4k 
in Englaud during the Time of the Civil Wars. * 
They were thus call'd from their Leader T ho. 2855 * 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing Doctrine it was, that — x to 
had no Right to crc. N that is, no regular Poe or 
excommunicate, exclude, cenſure, abſolve, decrc6 


the like, ERECT, 


ole 


"AT Fowers, ate ſuch as grow upright, without 
FRE * — the Head. See FLOWER. | 
Viſion. See VISION. 


Dire a | 
ERECT Declining, ws Dials. See Diar, 


1 the Act of raiſing, or elevating a Thin 
N nne. See Kexvkrion, | 6 8 
in * E ecting a Perpendicular on a Line given, is a 

1 05 problem in Geometry. See PERRPENXDIcUTAR. 
e Term is alſo uſed figuratively: As, the Erection 
Marquiſate into a Dutchy ; Biſhopricks can only be 
of 0 by the King. It was antiently the Practice to 
Er 7 Statues to t Men. See SrArux. 

Cato, the Cenſor, being ask'd why a Statue was not 

"Med him ? I had rather, ſays he, hear the Queſtion 
. de, than hear it aſk'd why a Statue was Erefted me. 
En 8CTION, is particularly uſed in Medicine, for the 
State of the Penis, when ſwell'd, and diſtended by the 
Action of the Muſcles, call'd Erectors, or Erectores. See 
prxis and ERECTOR. „ 5 
There is al o an Erection of the Clitoris, perform'd by 
Muſcles provided for that Purpoſe, See CLI ToR Is, Cc. 

An Alternation of Erection, and Flaccidity in the Penis, 
Dr. Drake, obſerves, is of abſolute Neceſſity : The firſt 
to the Performance of its Office ; we ſecond for the Se- 
curity of the Part. Without an Zreftion it were impoſ- 
{ble to emit and lodge the Seed where it ought to be; 
and with a conſtant one, almoſt as impoſſible to ſecure 


the Part from external Injuries. — To ſay nothing of the 


Loſs of Inſtigation, which muſt be a neceſſary Conſequence 
of conſtant Drelfios. See PRIAsPISMus. 

The Erection of the Penis, conſiſts in a Diſtention of 
its Cortora Cavernoſa, by an extraordinary Quantity of 
Blood pent up therein. Sce CAvxRNOSA. 

That the Blood is the Matter which diſtends the Penis 
in Erection, is evident from Abundance of Experiments; 
tho! the moſt convincing is that of firmly tying the Penis 
of an Animal (as has been frequently done to a Dog) 
in Coitu 5 wherein, nothing has been found but Blood to 

7 
diend it. Hence, in the Bodies of Criminals, that 
bang long after Death, the Penis becomes erected; the 
Blood, iy tht Poſition, falling to the inferior Parts, and 
topping there. | 

5 lining into the Blood Veſſels after Death, the 
Penis becomes Erected. This was firſt diſcover'd by Mr. 
Conjer, - viewing its Veins, after he had diſtended 'em 
with Win z whence it plainly ap ear'd, that the external 
1. 0 m 8 * . Fo in I _ ops ; wad 
the O/a pubis: e, that a vaſt Num of other 
Veins on the Dorſum penis, unite and empty themſelves 
— 2 7 241 penis, * Poms immedi- 
ately under a tranſverſe Ligament of the Oz pubis, 
which is compreſs'd by the Ap roximation of the Dorſun, 

| he'T,; er . 
pens, to the Ligament of the Pubis. This Application 
of the Dorſum penis is effected by its Muſculi Directores, 
pulling down the Crura of the Corpora Cavernoſa Penis, 
which are tied up at their Juncture in the Body of the 
Penis, to the Os pubis, by the Ligamentum Suſpenſorium. 
Now, this cannot happen to the cavernous Body of the 
Urethra, by Reaſon there is no Bone, whoſe Pofition can 
give Riſe to a Ligament, which can have that Effect on 
ts Veins: Wherefore, the Miſculi Accelatores, embracing 
4 Veins 7 _- Bulb -— ag Office, tho? not ſo effectu- 

y as in the Penis it ſelf, 

Accordingly, the Glans is not always perfectly diſtended 
3 2 and ſooneſt becomes flaccid on an 

e107. See CLAN s. 

The Blood, by ſuch Means, being precluded from its 
— the Corpora Cavernoſa muſt of Neceflity become 

tended, if we confider their Structure above-mentioned, 
with Reſpect to the Veins, The Arteries, which before 
_ flaccid, have now their Trunks alſo diſtended, and 
2 plentifully import Blood into the Corpora 
$8 face it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome Part of the 
mes * 2 be ſtill paſſing off, leſt it become 
— unit tor a Reflux; the Vene preputii com- 
"7 ., with thoſe of the Peris it ſeif ; whereby Part 
Betz 9d may be return'd from the Penis during its 

— v. e ay to a freſh Supply from the 

5 oy erve the Circulation uninterrupted. See 
cron Clitoridis, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles 
as _ the Protuberances of the Iſchium, and inſerted 
* weld in Cc em . of the Clitoris; which they ſerve 

ion. 

"WP: the * 45 Crxrron 18. N 
the prorube „ a Pair of Muſcles ariſing fleſhy from 

rances of the Iſchium, below the Beginning of 


the ca verno . a 
branes S of the Yard, into whoſe thick Mem- 
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Tbeir Uſe is to pull che Yard towards the Os pubit, 


2 — 
— bh . —_— a 
e Ne, 4 * aw, as 646 — we — +. 
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whereby its greateſt Vein is compreſs ' 
Its preſs'd, and the refluent 
Blood denied its Paſſage under thoſ uch make 
it ſwell. See Re OPS RY 
RES: —_ HzERMutr. 
| NIUS, in Aftronomy, # it 
fame us ee See gone "og 
NUS, in Aſtronomy, a Conſtellati 1. 
thern Hemiſphere. See n e . 
The Stars in the Conſtellation Eridanus, in Ptolomy's 
Catalogue are 30: In Tycho's 19: In Mr. Flamſteed's 68: 


2 1 Latitudes, Magnitudes, Oc. whereof are as 


Stars in the Conſtellation Ex tDARNus. 


Names and Situations of 2 Longit. Latitude. = 
the Stars. 2 South. | va 
| fo '7"' 3g 7 #106 
Firſt from the Turn of the River to V 27 A 
43 $0132 46 © 
the Breaſt of Cetus.) A Second, 28 17 41 . 5 32 4s ; 
Firſt in the River before the Breaſt of V 4 24 50 24 33 33] 3 
Cetus.) JI28 40 $3138 43 48] 6 
7 23 04/18 42 236 
V8 59 N * 33 1606 
» 4 87 31 5819 10 52 57 
rece 6 02 4423 45 20 5 6 
Middle. | 6 26 393 54 37] 6 
Second before the Breaſt of Cetas. 6 52 0923 57 16] 5 
Io 
Third of thoſe following Turn of Riv, o 25 Oo Do 01 
Inform. within the laſt Sinus. © 11 14 — = 1 Fy 
Third before the Breaſt of Cerws. 9292525 57 22] 3 
9 35 1126 19 45] 6 
> e 
Fourth behind the Turn of the River. | 5 45 03 38 32 17] 4 
I 0 20 2 7 
Fourth before the Breaſt of Cetus. 3 35 20 57 45 zo A 
Fifth behiad the Turn. — | $51 32g 28 14 4 
Preced. == two Informes over the Riv. 17 39 24 5 
o 
12 08 57 $6 
Fifth befo oo : 
re the Breaſt of Cerus. 16 30 56 3 
19 11 36 5 
9 19 30 50 6 
Subſeq. and more South. 16 37 28131 I 
Sixth behind the Turn. 13 45 15 wn 53 09 : 


More South. but contiguous to this, 13 oo 52 42 34 32] 6 
| 20 18 16024 42 25] 7 
20 16 20 


39 5 
Subſeq. Inform, over the River, 21 17 38 [22 
Eighth behind the Turn. N 14 + — 3 po — mY 
In the ſecond Bend of the River. V|19 31 3433 13 35 3 
; | 22 32 2421 47 28 5 
Ninth beyond the Turn. 16 38 37]43 30 44] 4 
35 
| 24 49 24 61 6 
North. of two beyond the firſt Bend, 25 05 5617 3o oc|; 4 
Next before the ſecond Bend. [5 £2 50 30 57 28] 5 
South. beyond the firſt Bend. 26 07 4528 13 oz] 4 
Preced. of two beyond the 2d Bend. 18 07 oo 5 
40 
Preced. in the firſt Bend. 28 59 47 [25 or ol] g 
Subſeq. beyond the ſecond Bend. 20 06 13154 33 I5l 5 
a] 1 15 1520 11 27/56 6 
1 53 2421 43 5356 6 
I 12 38128 24 50 5 
45 
| 1 00 31 4 
Subſeq. in the firſt Bend. 142291525 08 39] 4 
3 35 35122 54 656 6 
North. in the 2d Bend toward the ef. N j25 08 20 4 
Small one contiguous to the Subſeq. H 2 59 03 6 
50 (in the 1% Bend. 
South. in the ſecond Bend, 825 32 21 ; 
1 56 10136 01 483 4 
O 23 41141 25 0313 4 
3 33 10130 49 18] 6 
3 45 58130 28 21] 6 
55 | 
Preced. before the firſt Bend. 5 00 53125 241 | 4 
3 11 2530 01 4956 6 
3 36 38138 27 13| 6 
4 07 4766 24 20| 6 
Middle before the firſt Bend, 6 43 03127 50 40] 5 
60 
Small one contiguous to it. 7 43 46127 30 49] 6 
| 7 59 $1132 49 13] 6 
7 41 00[35 04 52] 6 
Subſeq. before the firſt Bend. 8 53 02129 48 3o| 5 
'That next the Riſe of the River. 10 41 1824 16 56] 6 


65 
North. in the Riſe of the River to- 10 57 20[27 53 48] 3 
wards Orion's Leg.) 1115 23127 17 5 
South in the Riſe of the River. Tho 52 55131 34 10] 4 
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FRIGENS Penis. See Exzcror Denis. 
— ERMINE, in Heraldry, 


Fur, powder'd, or interſperſed with black 


Spots. See FuR. ; 
It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the Skin of 


an Animal, of the ſame Denomination; which 
ſome will have a Water Rat, others a 
Muſtela, or Sort of Weazle, and others an 
| Armenian Mouſe. In Effect, there is no 
Animal whoſe Skin naturally correſponds to the Herald's 
Ermine. ESE bar 

The Animal is Milk white; and ſo far is it from Spots, 
that the Tradition has it, he will rather die, or be taken, 
than ſully its Whiteneſs. Whence its ſymbolical Uſe. 

But white Skins having for many Ages been uſed for the 
Linings of the Robes of Magiſtrates, and great Men; the 
Furriers, at length, to add to their Beauty, uſed to ſew 
Bits of the black Tails of thoſe Creatures upon the white 
Skins; to render them the more conſpicuous. Which Alte- 
ration was introduced into Armoury. ; 

The Sable Spots in Ermine are not of any determinate 

Number, but may be more or leſs, at the Pleaſure of the 
Painter or Furrier. 
i ERMINES, is uſed by ſome Engliſb Wri- 
TS ters for the Reverſe of Erie, i. e. for white 
Spots on a black Field; but on what Foun- 
dation no body can tell; for the French, 
LL from whom we have our Heraldry, have no 
A ſuch Term; but call this black powder'd 
with white, Contre Ermine ; as denoting the 
Counter, or Reverſe of Ermine; which is 
white powder'd with black. | 

ERMINEE. A Croſs ERMuITINEE, is 4 
Croſs compoſed of four Ermine Spots, placed 
in that Figure, See Cross. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that the Colours in 
ſuch Arms are not to be expreſs'd ; by reaſon, 
neither the Croſs, nor the Arms, can be of 
any Colour but white and black. 

Colombiere blazons it quatre queues de Her- 
Mine en Croix. The Editor of Guillin deſcribes it thus; A 
Croſs of four Ermines; or, as I think more properly, of four 
Ermine Spots in Croſs. Tis the Coat of Hurſton inCheſpire. 

ERMINITES, ſhou'd ſeem a diminutive of Ermines, 
and naturally to fignifie little Ermines; but tis otherwiſe. 
Erminites expreſſes a white Field pouder'd with black; 
only every Spot has a little red Hair therein. 

Some Authors uſe the Word Erminites, for a yellow 
Field pouder'd with black; which the French expreſs 
much better by or ſemee d Ermines de Sable. 

EROSION, in Medicine, the Act of ſharp, acid Fluids, 
or Humors, gnawing and tearing off Parts from the Fleſh, 
and other Subſtances. Arſenic, and other Poiſons, make 
Eroſions in the Inteſtines. See Cornos1oN. 

EROTIC, is applied to any Thing which has a Relation 
to the Paſſion of Love. See Pass10N. 

In Medicine, we particularly uſe the Phraſe Delirinm 
Eroticum, for a Kind of Melancholy contracted thro' Ex- 
ceſs of Love. See MxLANcHolx. 
| Tho", among the ſeveral Species of Pulſes, there be no 

amorous Pulſe, that is, no Pulſe peculiar to that Paſſion ; 
ay we can n diſcover where the Diſorder is Erotic, 

„ the beating of the Pulſe, which, in that Caſe, is change- 
able, unequal, turbulent and irregular. Speak to the Patient 
of the Perſon he loves, and his Pulſe inſtantly changes, be- 
coming higher and quicker: And the Minute you change 
the Converſation, the Pulſe is loſt again, and is diſturb'd 
a-new. See PuLsE. 


The Word is derived from the Greek, lese, Love; whence 
gums. 

ERRANT, in Law, the ſame with Finerant, attributed 
to Judges that go the Circuit: To Bayliffs at large, Gc. 
See JusTICE, BA1L1ey, Co. 

ERRATA, a Liſt at the Beginning or End of a Book, 
containing the Faults that have 1 in the Impreſſion, 
and, ſometimes, even in the Compoſition, of the Work. See 
PRINTING. 

Lindenberg has an expreſs Diſſertation on Typographi- 
cal Errata, de Erroribus Typographicis; wherein he ob- 
ſerves, that there is no Book exempt from em, not even the 
Sacred Books. He ſets himſelf to enquire into all the 
Cauſes thereof; and propoſes Means to prevent em. But 
he advances nothing on that Article, but what is either 
common or impracticable. The Authors, Compoſitors, and 
Correctors of the Preſs, he ſays, muſt do their Duty ; who 
diſputes it? Each Author muſt have his own Printing- 
Preſs at Home, as Calixtus and Opitius had; who can 
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a white Field, ot 


ERR 


In the ſame Senſe, M. Sayle's Dictionary m: 
the Errata of Moreri. "ny might be a 


FE VRR. 


ERRHINA, ExAHINESs, in Medicine am 
taken by the Noſe, to enliven the $ irits, ſto Nenad, 
Sc. but principally to Purge the Humidities of Bleeding, 

Of theſe, ſome are taken in Powders, as Beton al 
Marjoram, Iris, white Hellebore, Eußphorbium 85 Wace, 

Others in a liquid Form, made of the Juice of Mar 

0 


ram, Sage, Beet, Cyclamen, Iris, &c. 
incorporated with ty 


Others in Form of Liniments, 
guent. Roſat. | 7 
Others, ſolid, form'd like Pyramids, to ſtop Blend: 
the Noſe; compoſed of Armenian Bole, 7+, | ng at 
Maſtic, human or Hogs-Blood dried, Sc. Sara, 
Such Errhina as are dry, and made up in Pow 
properly call'd Sternutatorießs. The Moderns — * 
call em Caput purgia. See STERNUTAToORy, _ 


The Word is derived from &, in, and ets, Mot. 


ERROUR, or Error, a Miſtake of the Ming, in , 
ing Aſſent to a Thing or Propoſition which is not = 
See FALLACY. 5 

Some Philoſophers define Error an AQ of the Mind 
whereby Things that ſhould be joyn'd, are ſeparated, g 
Things that ſhould be „ are joyn'd: Or a Wrong 
Judgment, diſagreeing with the Things whereon it is bac 
3 UDGMENT, | | 

Error ſtands in Oppoſition to Truth, which conf in 
an Agreement between the Propoſition, and the Thing 
whereof it is affirmed or derived. See TRurn. 

However, a bare Failure, or Non-attainment of Truth 
does not conſtitute Error; that being common both to 
Tenorance and Doubting. See IoNORANCE and Dovzr- 
ING. 

Error only ſtands diſtinguiſhed from Falſehood, in that 
the former is in the Mind, and the latter in the Propotition, 
See FALSEHOOD. 

The great Origin of all Error, i. e. of believing that to 
be true, which is falſe, is a Liberty, or Power in the hy- 
man Mind, of giving its Aſſent to Idea's or Propoſition, 
that are obſcure, as if they were perſpicuous and plain 
See LIBER T. 

Particular Cauſes of Error are, 1. An [nadvertency, or 
Negligence, in paſling Judgment, without uſing or attend. 
ing to the Means proper to aſſiſt the Judgment. As if x 
Perſon ſhould attempt to judge of the Height of the Pol 
without proper Inſtruments, or Obſervations : Or determine 
about Nations without knowing their Hiſtory. 

2. Ignorance, in not having informed the Underſtanding 
by Study and Application; or furniſh'd it with the ld 
that have an immediate Relation to the Matter in hand, 

30. Impatience of the Labour and Fatigue, of going 
thro' a long Chain of Reaſons and Arguments; or df 
waiting for a neceſſary Number of Experiments: with 3 
Fondneſs for the Opinion of being knowing ; and a Proj 
dice for, or againſt, ſome particular Perſon, Sect, &c. 

4% The fallacious Rules of Probability, and Opinion 
See PRoBABILITY and Qr1NION. 

5. Intereſt, which makes us incline to believe thu 
Things true, from which we are like to derive Advantage. 

6. Authority: Education: and vulgarly receiv'd Opinion, 
imbibed ere we were qualified for judging. See FAITx. 

Againſt all which, there is this one general Rule d 
Caution laid down, by Fa. Mallebranch and others, dis. 
Never to give our full Aſſent to any Propoſition, unleſs the 
Evidence for it be ſo ſtrong, as that we can no longe 
with-hold it, without incurring the ſecret Reproaches of 
our own Reaſon. a 

Mr. Loch reduces the Cauſes of all our Errors to the! 
four, vis. 1% Want of Proofs. 2% Want of Ay to 
uſe em. 3% Want of Will to uſe em. And, 4* Wrong 
Meaſures of Probability. ' _ 

F. Mallebranch conſiders five Occafional Cauſes of E. 
or rather five different Kinds of Errors, accommodate 
to the different Manners we have of perceiving Thing? 
1*. Errors of Senſe. 2%. Of the [naginartion. 3. 00 
the Underſtanding. 4% Of our Incliuations. And 30. O 
the Paſſions. See SENSE, IMAGINATION, UNDERSTAND 
ING, INCLINATION, and PAss10N. gu 

ality 


ExRovs, in Law, is generally underſtood of a 1 
or Overſight, either in Pleading, or in Procels : 


| Þ ger 7 Remed); 
either of which is brought a Writ, by way x OR 


call'd a Wrir of Error; and in Latin, 4 


rigendo. See WRIr. 
Fitzherbert defines a Writ of Error to be, th 
lies to redreſs falſe Judgment given in any Court 
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do it? 
Fa. Hardouin's Book on Medals, might be entitled the 
and the Critiques on Hiſtory 


Errata of the Antiquaries; 
by Perizonius, the Errata of the «ancient Hiſtorians. 
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tion was at the Rate of a Furlong a 


3 power by Charter, or Preſeri tion to hold 

aal, eser Treſpaſs of above xx Sh. F | 

Plea. e is alſo a Vrit of Error tor reverſing a Fine, &c. 
T 7 CTATION, Betching, the ſame as Ructation. See 


Aertz) prriox, Learning, or Knowledge; and chiefly 
See 9 
ligers were Men of deep Erudition: The 
= Mon. Launoy, a Prieſt of the Oratory, are full 
tion. 
of - —_ ſays, *tis of more Uſe to fill the Head with 
-fetions, than with Remarks of Erudition. If the 
_ ad be not juſt and right, Ignorance is better than Eru- 
1 xo which only produces Confufion and Obſcurity : St. 
on. M. Balsac calls a Heap of Erudition ill- 
ge of Antiquity. 


ing of, or 
and AR vGO- 


ERUPTION, a burſting forth, or Excluſion of ſome- 
ching before cover'd, or conceal'd. | 

he Eruption Puſtles in the Small-Pox, ordinarily 
begins on the 4% Day. See Small Pox. 

55 the Inoculated Kind, the Eruption does not begin till 
the 9th Day. See INocuLATION. _ : 

The Eruption of Vulcano's, or Burning Mountains, is 
frequently the Effet, and Iflue, of Earthquakes, See Vur- 
cano and EARTHQUAKE, 

The Eruptions of Mount Etna, and Veſupius, are ob- 
fried to be ſomewhat periodical: They are of two Kinds; 
the one leſs violent, . once in 2 or 3 Months, and 
laſting uſually three or tour Days, without much Damage 
to the adjacent Country. 

The other more furious, and of longer Continuance, hap- 

ing to Mount Yeſuvius about once in 80 Years. The 
aſt, in 1632, was ſo violent, that, by the beſt of his 
S. Peccacio's] Obſervations, it caſt the Rocks three Miles 
into the Air. Mr. Hartop in Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 202. 

M. Oldenbourg gives us an Hiſtorical Account of the 
ſeveral Ermuprions of Mount Etna, recorded in Authors. 
The firſt whereof we have any credible Account, was at 
the Time of the Expedition of Z£neas, deſcribed by Virgil, 
Fneid. Lib. III. The 2 4, deſcribed by T hucydides, was 
476 Years before Chriſt: In the Time of Roman Conſuls 
there were 4: Another in Ceſar's Time, ſo fierce, that 
Diodorus aſſures us, the Ships near the Iſland of Lipara 
were burnt with the extreme Heat of the Water : Another 
under Caligula: Another at the Time of the Martyrdom 
of St. Agatha, ſaid to have been ſtopp'd at her Inter- 
ceſon: Another in the Year 812: Several between the 
Years 1160 and 1169: Others in 1284, 1329, 1408, 1444, 
1536, 1633, 16 50. Phil. Tranſaf. No. 48. 

Another extraordinary Eruption happen'd in 1669, par- 
ticularly deſcribed in the ſame Tranſactions, Ne. 51. It 
was preceeded for the Space of 18 Days, with a dark 
thick Sky, 'Thunder, Lightning, and frequent Concuffions of 
the Earth: The Place of the Eruption was 20 Miles from 
the old Mouth. | 

The Matter hete yielded, was a Stream, or River of Metals 
and Minerals, render'd 1 Ae by the Fierceneſs of the Fire, 
and boiling up, and guſhing forth, as Water does at the 
Head of ſome great River; till, having run in a full Body 
for a Stone's Caſt, or more, the Extremity thereof began 
to cruſt and curdle, and turn'd, when cold, into hard, porous 
Stones, call'd Sciarri, as reſembling huge Cakes of Sea- 
Coal, full of a fierce Fire. 'Theſe came rolling and tum- 
bling over one another, and where they met a Bank, Wall, 
—_— Sc. would fill up, and ſwell over; by their 
Weight bearing down any common Building, and burning 
up what was combuſtible; 'The N. * of this Inunda- 

| ay; which it conti- 
nued for x5 or 20 Days; running, at firſt, into the Sea, but 
afterwards into the City of Catania; in its Courſe, it 
overwhelm'd 14 Towns and Villages, containing three or 
four thouſand Inhabitants. 'The Noiſe of the Eruption 


at the Mouth was heard 60 Miles. 

Dr. St. Clair, in the TRIP: Tranſat. gives an Ac- 
count of a conſtant Eruption of Fire, on one Side of one 
of the Appenines, between Bologna and Florence : A Spot 
of Ground 3 or 4 Miles in Diameter, he obſerves, inceſſantly 
ſends up a Flame, riſing very high, without Noiſe, Smoak, 
or Smell; tho? it gives a very great Heat. In great Rains 
it ſometimes intermits, but re-kindles with greater Vigour 
and Heat, Within 3 or 4 Yards of it, he adds, there grows 
2 The Flame he conjectures to ariſe from a Vein of 

tumen, or Naphtha. There are three other ſuch Fires on 
the ſame Hills, 
_ERISIPELAS, in Medicine, call'd alſo Sacer Tents, 
and St. Arztbony's Fire, a Diſeaſe of the Skin. 
, Its Seat is an Part of the Body, but principally the Face : 
ſhews it ſelf in a ruddy Inflammation of the Part, with 
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a little Swelling of the fame: an 3 AP The 4-49 
of little Puſtles, which, as the e Luca 8 Tong 
ur 1 See SKIN. - 0 | e 

e Diſeaſe ſpreads it ſelf a-pace: fine $ 
Place to "or gy with a Fever Fe Io * 11 
the Patient all at once, and chiefly when out tn the ye 
whence the Country People call it 5/aſting, Sideratio. 5 
we Quin accounts tor the Eryſipelas, from a too ſiay 

ood, which obſtructing the Capillaries, occaſions Infla mi 
mations : Others, from a too Marr and bilious Blood; 
which, on Account of its great Subtilty, occaſions no ſe ; 
fible Tumor; but ſpreads, or diffuſes it ſelf in Length 5 
Breadth. Its Colour, tho' red, generally inclines 1 
a yellow, on Account of the Mixture of Bile; and always 
the more of the Bile, the more dangerous the Diſeaſe - 

There is another Species of Eryſipelas, tho leſs uſual 
than the former ; mo commonly ariſing from a too copi- 
ous drinking of ſpirituous Liquors. It begins with a Fever 
after which there is an univerſal Eruption of Puſtles almoſt 
over the whole Body, much like thoſe after the ſtinging 
of Nettles, and ſometimes riſing into Veſicul. At goin 
_ * 8 an intolerable Itching, and as often as ſcratch'd 

Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing Character of an 
Eryſipelas, that when preſs'd very lightly by the Finger 
there follows a white Spot, which preſently after becomes 
_— —— 5 22 1 1555 in an ordinary Inflam- 

ation, unleſs when violently preſs'd. Scorbutic Pe 
moſt ſubje& to this Diſeaſe. wy E = Ty 

"Tis diſputed, whether Purging be good in the Eryſipelas : 
Sydenham recommends it the next Day after Bleeding, 
Ermuller cautions us againſt 'em both; and recommends 
Diaphoreticks. Dr. Friend obſerves, that in the laſt Stage 
of an 2 of the Head, attended with a Coma, 
Delirium, Sc. unleſs Catharticks will do good, the Caſe 
is deſperate. All unctuous, aſtringent, and cold Applica- 
tions, externally, are dangerous, and ſometimes ma the 
Eryſipelas degenerate into a Gangrene. | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, epverr, trohere, 1 
draw; and mazes, Prope, by reaſon it withdraws it ſelf 
towards the Skin : hence Galen calls it the Paſſio Cutis. 
—_ Eryſipelas is either ſimple, or attended with an 

cer. 

ERYTHROIDES, in Anatomy, the firſt of the proper 
Membranes that incloſe the Teſticles. See TEST ICE. 

It is interſperſed with fleſhy Fibres, derived to it from 
the Cremaſter Muſcle, which make it appear reddiſh. 

P And whence its Name from the Greek, ud, red, and 

Js, form. 

ESCALADE, or Scar aps, a furious Attack upon a Wall, 
or a Rampart; carried on with Ladders, to mount by; 
without proceeding in Form, breaking Ground, or carrying 
on Works to ſecure the Men. See ScCALADE, _. 

ESCALOP-She/ls, a frequent bearing in Coat Armour; 
proper, ſay our Heralds, for ſuch as have diſtingaiſh'd 
themſelves by Naval Exploits. 
Shells Or, by the Name of Mallet. 

ESCAMBIO, was anciently a Licenſe granted any one 
for the making over a Bill of Exchange to another beyond 
Sea. See EXCHANGE. 

For, by Stat. 5 Rich. II. no Perſon might exchange, or 
return Money beyond Sea, without the King's Licenſe, 

ESCAPE, in Law, is either v0/277tary, or negligent. 

Voluntary, is when one arreſts another for Felony, or 
other Crime, and afterwards lets him go; in which 
Eſcape, the Party that permits it, is by Law guilty of the 
Fault, committed by the Perſon who Hebes ; be it Felony, 
Treaſon, or Treſpaſs. | 

Negligent Eſcape is, when one is arreſted, and aſfter- 
wards Eſcapes againſt his Will that arreſted him; and 
is not purſued by freſh Suit, and taken again, before the 
Party purſued hath loſt Sight of him, 

ESCARTELE,, in Heraldry, Quarter's, or Duarter!y,; 
See QuUarTER'D, Cc. | i 

ESCH AR, in Chirurgery, a hard Cruſt, or Scab, form'd 
on the Fleſh; by means of a hot Iron, or a Cauſtic Me- 
dicine, or ſome ſharp, corroſi ve Humour within. 

The Cauſtic Stone, or Lapis Infernatis, produces a round 
Eſchar in the Place where it has burnt. See EscH anos 
Tic, Cavsric, and CAUTERY, | 

The Word is derived from the Greek, *ozz2#, Cruſt, 


or Scab; Some Authors derive it from + and , T 
burn ; but this comes with ſome Difticulty, by reaſon 
Mie is wrote with a *; and to;&4c2 with a x. 
ESCHAROTICKS, Medicines, which being applied ex- 
ternally, produce Eſchars, or Scabs, by burning the Fleſh, 
See ESCHAR« | | 
Such are the Lapis Infernalis, ted precipitate, &c. theſe 
are alſo call'd Cauſtichs. See CavsTIC. 


The Word is derived from the Greek e534. See Escn AR, 
| ESCHEAT, 


Azure, three Ejcalop- 


ESCHEAT, in Law, fignifies any Lands, or other Pro- 
fits, that fall to a Landlord within his Mannor, by way 
of Forfeiture, or the Neath of his Tenant dying without 
Heir general or ſpecial, or leaving his Heir within Age, and 
unmarried, 

The Civilians call ſuch Forfeitutes Bona Caduca; and 
in the ſame Senſe as we ſay the Fee is Eſcheated, they 


ſay feudum aperitur. 
be Word: Fſehearo ſometimes alſo fignifies a lawful 


Inheritance deſcending on the Heir. But then, it is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the Addition of Recta, as Recta Eſche- 
Ad. 
EscnzAr, is alſo uſed for the Place or Circuit within 
which the King, or other Lord, hath Eſcheats of his Tenants. 

And ſometimes for a Writ, lying where the Tenant 
having Eſtate of Fee Simple, in any Lands or Tenements 
holden of a ſuperiour Lord, dies ſeiz'd, without Heir ge- 
neral, or ſpecial: In which Caſe, the Lord brings this 
Writ againſt him that poſſeſſes the Lands, after the Death 


of his Tenant; and thereby recovers the ſame in lieu of 


his Services. | | 

ESCHEATOR, an Officer, who anciently took Care 
of the King's Z/chears in the County, and certified them 
into the Exchequer, or Chancery. See Escnzar. 

He was appointed by the Lord Treaſurer; held his 
Office only for one Year; nor cou'd any Perſon be Eſche- 
ator above once in three Years. But this Office having 
its chief Dependance on the Court of Wards, is now out 
or Date. 

ESCHEQUER. See ExchEGUIR. 

ESCHEVIN, or ECHEVIN, in the French and Dutch 
Polity ; a Magiſtrate, elected by the Inhabitants of a City, 
to take Care of their common Concerns, the good Order, 
Conveniency, and Decoration of the City. 

At Paris, there is a Prevot, and four Eſchevins; in 
moſt other Cities, a Maire, or Mayor, and Eſchevins. 

In Languedoc, Province, an Dauphine, they are 
call d Conjuls: At Toulouſe, Capitouls: And Furats at 
Bonraeaux. | 

Anciently, the Eſchevins were Aſſeſſors, and Counſellors, 
of the Comites, or Judges of Cities: On which Account 
they were call'd in ſome Places, Pairs, Pares: They 
even took Cogniſance of petty Cauſes themſel ves. 

On Cange obſerves, that the Judges, and their Aſſeſſors, 
who were choſe by the Inhabitants, were call'd Scabini, 
Echevins, and their College, Scabinagium, or Eſchevinage. 
He adds, that ſome Authors call em Paciurii, by reaſon 
their Office and Juriſdiction extended to the ſecuring 
Peace in their City and Hanlieue, call'd Pax Ville. 

The ZEſchevins are alſo frequently what the Z4iles 
were at Rome, the Sheriffs at London, and the Magiſtrate 
call'd Poreſtas, in the petty Cities of Italy. The Greeks 
call him eſoeariuOr, &c. 

In Holland, the Eſchevins judges of all Civil Affairs 
at firſt Hand. They alſo take Cognizance of criminal 
Affairs, and if the Criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they 
can ſee their Sentence executed without Appeal. They can 
even give the Torture, 

The Number is not the ſame in all Cities : 
ſterdam there are Nine, at Rotterdam Seven, &c. 


ESCHRAKITES, or ESRAKITES, a Se& of Philoſo- 
phers among the Mahometans, who adhere to the Doctrines 
and Opinions of Plato. | 

The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan Platoniſts, place their 
higheſt Good and * in the Contemplation of the 
Divine Majeſty; deſpiſing the groſs Imaginations of the 
Alcoran touching Paradiſe. | 

They are very careful in avoiding Vice, preſerve an 
equal and eaſy Temper, love Muſic, and divert themſelves 
with compoſing little Poems, or ſpiritual Songs. 

The Scheies, or Prieſts, and the chief among the Preach- 
ers of the Iiperial Moſques, are Eſchrakites. 

The Word is derived from the Arabic dow Scharaka, 
which in the Fourth Conjugation ÞRWN Aſchraka, ſigni- 
fies to ſhine, glitter like the Sun: So that Eſchrakite 
ſeems to import Llumined. 


ESCHYNOMENOUS Plants, are the ſenſiti ve Plants; 
that is, ſuch as upon approaching em ſhrink back, and 
contract their Leaves. See 8SENSITIVE Plant. 

ESCLAIRCISSEMENT, a French Term, which we 
ſee retain'd in ſome late Fngliſp Writers. 

The Word properly ſignifies the AR, or Effect of clear- 
ing a Thing, or rendering it more bright and tranſpa- 
rent; being form'd from the Verb Eſclaircir, to clear, &c. 

But it 1s chiefly uſed in a figurative Senſe, for an 
Explication of an Obſcurity, or Difficulty. Eſelairciſſe- 
ment of the Dialogues of the Gods: The Eſclairciſſe- 
went of difficult Paflages in the Bible, is only bad Cogn 
fimilar Paſſages, or Paſſages of the like Kind occurring in 
other Places. | 9 N 
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ESCLAT TE, in Heraldry, is applied to , Th 
lently broke. * "FR 
Thus a Bend, or other Partition, Eſclazes 8 
torn, or broke off like a Piece of a ruin'd Wal tend 


a Shield broke and ſhatter'd with the 8 rather, 

Ax, Ec. * of 2 Ratte 
ESCORT, a French Term, ſometimes uſed'in 

Authors. n 77 % 


An Eſcort is a Convoy, or Company of 
attending ſome Perſon or N in Joirney u. 
to defend or ſecure it from Inſults, See 
A 2 was ſent to the Camp before with 

0 an 


ſels ſeldom ſtir much abroad without an . E 
en 


generally take 


After the Victory, the General ſent the Priſoner, under 
See Convoy, 


ESCOUADE, is uſually 
of Foot. See CoMPANY. 

It is divided ſo for mounting of Guards, and for the 
more convenient relieving one another: It is equivalen 
to a Brigade of a Troop of Horſe. See Barca, 

ESCRITOIRE. See ScriroIRE. 

ESCROL, or Scrorr, in Heraldry, a long 
were, of Parchment, or Paper, whereon a 
See Morro. | 

| Leigh obſerves, that no Perſon, under the Degree of 2 

Knight, might, long after King Henry V, place his Creg 
on a Wreath, as is now uſually done, but only on an 
Eſcrol. 

ESCU, or ECU, the French Crown, of 50 Sos, or 
3 Livres. See Crown, LIVRE, Sc. See alſo Corx, | 

The Eſcu was thus called by Reaſon the Eſcutcheon, or 
Arms of France, which they call Eſcu, was ſtruck thereon, 
See SuIETID, HELMET, EsCUTCHEON. 

ESCUAGE, or ScvTAGE, an antient Kind of Knight's 
Service, call'd alfo Service of the Shield; the Tenant 
holding by which, was obliged to follow his Lord to the 
Scottiſh, or Welſp Wars, at his own Expence. See Carrey, 

He who held a whole Knight's Fee, was bound to ſerve 
with Horſe and Arms for 40 Days: And he who held 
half a Knight's Fee, 20 Days. See SERvIcx. 

The ſame Term Eſcuage, is alſo uſed for a Sum of 
Mony, paid by ſuch as held by this Tenure, when they 
neither attended the Wars, nor provided another in their 
Room. 

Escu ez, was alſo a reaſonable Aid, demanded by the 
Lord of his Tenants, who held of him in Knight's Service, 

Conceſſerunt Domino Regi ad Maritanaam filiom ſuan 
de omnibus qui tenent de Domino Rege in Capite 4: 

ſinglis Scutis 20 ſolidos ſolvendos, Matth. Paris, Ani 
1242. | ; 
ESCULENTS, are Plants for Food, as Artichokes, 


Carrots, Turnips, Parſnips, Cabbages, Colliflowers, &. 


See PLANT, SALADE, &©c. 


ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards wrote EsCoRIAL, 4 
Term that occurs pretty frequently in our Gazettes, and 


Journals of News. | : 

2 is originally a little Village in Syain, ſituate 
in the Kingdom of Toledo, ſeven Leagues to the Welt of 
Madrid, and nine to the Eaſt of Avila; on the Side of 
a Chain of Mountains, call'd by ſome the Caſßentdil, ot 
Carpentanian Mountains, and by others the yrenedus; 
as being a Branch of the Pyranean Ridge. , 

Here, King philip II. built a ſtately Monaſtery of = 
Order of St. Ferom ; held by the Spaniards for one 0 
the Wonders of the World; and call'd e Eſcurias. ! 

Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a Deſcription thereo!, 
entituled, Deſcription breve del Monaſteria de F. Lorem" 


el real del Eſcorial, &c. aſſures us it was built by that 


Prince in Memory of the Battle of 8. Quintin, gaig's 08 
the Day of S. Lawrence, Lorenzo, a famous S Saint, 
and at his Interceſſion. 2 NS 

The King and Queen have their Appartments therein; 
the reſt being poſſeſs'd by the Monks. Whence, man) o 


the great Tranſactions of that Court, are deted ſrom the 


Eſcurial. | 85 | 
21 has a very fine Church, to which Philip IV. built 
wherein the 


a beautiful Chappel, call'd the Pantheon, __— 
Kings and _ of Spain, who leave any Polterity, - 
Enterr'd. The reſt being laid in another Vault o. 
ſame Church, together with the Infanta's and other Prince 


See PANTHEON. ; te 
ESCUTCHEON, or ScuTCHEON, in Heraldry, - 
Shield, Coat, or Field, whereon the Bearing, or Arms 0 — 
Perſon is repreſented. See SuIELD, CoA of WS, 15 
The Word Eſcutebeon is form'd of the French Hcuſſon, 


Sli » as 1 
Motto Þ dg 


i ch was 
and that from the Latin Scutum, Shield ; ps, — 
what Arms were originally bore on, & re ever they bt 


ain -wherever they: are placed, tis on 
on Banners 225 in the Form of a Shield i, . 
ſometuin n Frutum, no doubt, came ori nally from the 
; * Ft Leather, wherewith the Shields were uſually | 

- Ds.) + 3 . 8 , | i * | 
con 4 heſe Sbielde was always ſome particular Mark, 
* | painted: W ich was the Original of 

Anis. . | 

Armou Egerer is of a Square Figure, excepting for 


The i Part, Which is uſually a little rounded, ending 
Bey 4 Point in the middle. 3 . 
with ® nia a few Hundred Years, the Eſeutcheons of 


5 re ſtill quite round at Bottom without any 
Sf ontario of the: Tralians, are Oval: And thoſe of 
in N Ry” 
ient Eſcutebeons were generally couch'd, or in- 
Ve, F Cp ts began to pics them upright, when 
own. Sc. were put over them by Way of Creſt. 
on France, Eſcuſſon, Eſcutcheon, was formerly reſtrain'd 
1 Shield, or Coat, pointed at Bottom; by which it 
* diſtinguiſh'd from the cu, which was quite Square, 
" was only allowed to be bore by the Counts and 
Viſcounts. hoſe of 3 Quality were confined to 
In, or point cs | 
the Hue The *. Parts, and Points of the 
7 Eſcutcheon, ha ve their ſeveral Names: The 
Point D, for Inſtance, is the Dexter chief 
Point; C the middle Chief; and 8 the 
ſiniſter Chief Point: H is the Honour 
Point; F the Feſſe Point ; N the Nom- 
bril Point; 4 the Dexter Baſe, B the 
Middle, and s the Siniſter Baſe Point. 
The ſeutcheon is diverſely denominated, according to 
is Divifions. It is call'd deter a, when the 1 
Line that divides it, is to the right of a third Part of 
the Eſeurcheon : D N when on the left: Tierced 
in Pal, when it is double, and divides the whole © Ef- 
;vtcheon_into three equal Parts: Paled, when increas'd 
to the Number of fix, eight, or ten. A Horizontal Line 
makes the Chief, when at one third Part from the Top : 
The Plein, when at a third from the Bottom: And 
when double, in the middle, at an he * Diſtance from 
both Extremes, it makes the Feſ3, and the Tzerced in Feſs: 
When tis multiplied, it denominates it feſſedl: When there 
are 8, or Io equal Spaces, Burre/le: A Diagonal from 
th: Dexter of the Chief to the Siniſter of the Point makes 
it traiche; the contrary, Jouble, If it be doubled at equal 
Diſtane the firſt makes ande, and the tierce in Bend; 
and thev'agher barre, or tierce in Bar: Increaſing the 
Number ot che firſt makes bande and cottice; and increa- 
ſing that of tne ſecond, barre and 7raverſe. 
EscuTCHEON of Pretence, is an In- 
eſcutcheon, or little Eſcurcheon,which a Man, 
who hath married an Heireſs, and hath Iſſue 
"| by her, may bear over his own Coat of 
Arms; and in it the Arms of his Wife: and 
r } the ſurviving Iſſue will bear both Coats 
Quarterly. See PRE TENS. 


EscuTcHEON, and EscurcHEON-GRATTIN, in Gar- 
dening. See ENORAT TIN. 

ESPALIER, in the French Gardening, a Wall- Tree; 
or a Fruit-Tree which is not left to grow at Liberty in 
full Air, but has its Branches nail'd or faſten'd to a Wall, 
near which it is planted ; and thus growing, it is made 
to conform it ſelf to the flat, tho unnatural, Figure 
thereof, See WALL Tree. 

ESPALIERS, in our Gardening, are Rows of Trees, 
planted in a curious Order round the Outſide of a Garden, 
or Plantation, for the general Security thereof, from the 
2 and Injury of the Winds; or elſe only round 
= Part of a Garden, for the particular Security of a 

2 of Orange Trees, Lemon Trees, Myrtles, and 
auler tender Plants; or, laſtly, for the bounding of Bor- 
. Walks, Avenues, Oc. See GARDEN, Oc. 
ber are now come into mighty Uſe, with Reſpect 
1 e firſt of theſe Intentions: In Effect, tis found by 

Pon, that the beſt Brick, or Stone Walls, are not 
1 emſelves ſufficient Security to Fruit-Trees, from the 

1185 of blighting Winds. See WALL. Fa 
* Reaſon may be, that being built cloſe and com- 
* es repel the Winds, and y that Means damage 
vl nder Plants, that lie within the Reach of the Re- 
+ r theſe Eſpaliers ſerve to deaden the Violence 
paſſed þ inds, ſo as rk, tender Greens, or Plants, encom- 

Th), them, reit ſerene. and quiet, 

7 Yau? 4 the £ſpaliers, for Inſtance, be of Spruce Holly 
Mag, they give Way to the Force of * Winds, 
thereof Sa inſt them, without occaſioning any Reſilition 


62 5 ; 
wo . 2 
; | | 34 | | 
Th. a? 


- ed London, and Wiſe, dire thee tobe. planted at 


tender Greens, and Plants from 


7 | WY. 


fome Diſtance, without the. outmoſt Bound | 
Gardens, &c. "Two, or three Rows of Trees, NI 
8 10 OA r FE Foot a-part. And as 
to the Met or er, of diſpoſing the the 
commodious is where the middle 5 
Equilateral Triangles with the extreme Rows, in the fol- 
lowing Manner, | | 
«„ *« * „ * „ „ 
* * *„ „ „ „ „ 
«„ «„ X 4 *$ *% * ; 
The Trees recommended for making, or lanting, theſe 
Eſpalier Fences, are the Elm, Lime, Beech, Scorch Fir, 
Oak, Pine and Sycamores ; bnt particularly the two firſt, 


For the Method of Planting em. See PLantinG, Trans 


PLANTING, Go. | A, | 
As for Eppalier Hedges, or Hodge Rows, for Defence of 
eſtructive Winds in the 
Summer Seaſon : If there be Occaſion to uſe them the 
firſt or ſecond Tear after — are planted; a ſubltantial 
Frame of Wood muſt be made, ſeven or eight Foot high, 
with Poſts and Rails. And to this 2 Frame, muſt 
the ſide Boughs of the young Trees be tied, to cauſe the 
Eſpalier to thicken the ſooner, | | | 
As to the Form of ſuch an Eppalier, it muſt be ob- 
long, running North and South. Oe pa 

Theſe Epaliers may be planted of Apples, Pears, Holly, 
Laurel, Lime, Maple, white-Thorn, Yew, Oc. 

To prevent the Diſorders that might befal Zſþalier 
Fruit Trees when in Bloſſom, Mr. Fradley mentions a 
nurſery Man at ZBrentford, who having moſt Sorts of 
Fruit in Epaliers, has portable Hedges made of Recds 
in Frames, which he ſets both at the Back, and Front of 
his Eſpaiiers, as he ſees Occafion, 


ESPAULE, ESPAULEMENT, Sc. in Fortification, 
See EPAULE, EPAULEMENT, Sc. 

FESPLANADE, in Foryfication, call'd alſo Glacis, a 
Part ſerving the Counterſcarp, or cover'd Way, for a Parapet; 
being a Declivity, or Slope of Earth, commencing from the 
Top of the Counterſcarp, and lofing ir ſelf inſenfibly in the 
Level of the Cp See GLACIS. 

EspLANADE, alſo fignifies the Ground which has been 
levell'd from the Glacis of the Counterſcarp, to the firſt 
Houſes z or the vacant Space between the Works and 
the Houſes of the Town. 

The Term is alſo applied in e general for any Piece 
of Ground render'd flat or levei, which before had ſome 
Eminence that incommoded the Place. See TATur. 

ESPOUSALS: See MARRTAGE. 


ESQUADRILLE, UADRIL, 

ESQUADRON, T See "hp at 

ESQUINANCY, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe call'd alſo 
Angina, $quinancy, and popularly Quinzy. See ANCINA, 
Squinancy, Cc. 

ESQUIRE, a Title of Nobility, next below that of 
Knight, and above that of a ſimple Gentleman, See 
NosBiLiTY, Knicart, and GENTLEMAN, 

The Origin, both of the Name and the Thing, Euire, 
is very dark and intricate: The Exgliſ Denomination is con- 
feſſedly borrowed from the French Eſciyer; and that from 
the Latin Scutum, Shield, as ſome will have it; or as 
others, from Scutarius, or Scutiger, Shield-Bearer, or from 
Scuria, Stable, or Equiſo, Groom. 

So many different Ideas of the Formation # the Word, 
have given riſe to as many about their Office; unleſs, 
perhaps, the latter have given Occaſion to the former, 

Paſquier in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. maintains the 
Title of Eſquire, Eſcuyer, Scutarius, to be very antient. 
From the Time of the Declenſion of the Roman Empire, 
he obſerves, there were two extraordinary Kinds of Sol- 
diery, in the Roman Army; the one call'd Gentiles, and 
the other Scutarii. 1 

Ammian. Marcellin L. XIV. C. 3. and Z. XVI. C. 4. 
treaks of theſe Scutarii as Men of redoubted Prowels z 
and even deem'd invincible. Tis added, that Julian the 
Apoſtate ſet a mighty Value on thoſe Troops, when he was 
in the £74715 : And hence, probably, it was, that the Gauls, 
or perhaps, only the Franks, finding the braveſt among the 
Roman Force were call'd Gentiles, and Scutarii, gave 
the like Names to the boldeſt and braveſt among them- 
{ves ; ſuch, according to that curious Antiquary, is the 
Otigin of Zj4mres, 

EsQuiRE, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a 
ſomewhat different Senſe ; vis. for a Gentleman who at- 
tended a Knight in the Wars, and on «her military Oc- 
caſions; bearing the Shield, Scatum, before him: Whence 
Scutarius, Scutiger, or Scutifer ; as alſo nis Launce, and 
other Weapons: Whence his other Latin Appellation, uſual 
among us, Armiger, q. d. Armour-Bearer, 
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ro is conſtantly attended by 'a gentle, and truſty Sqzzre. 
ny Aſter all, his oth ercbable Derivation of Her, is 
not from ſcu, Scutum, as is the common inion, but 
from Equis; and theſe Hauires were originally; what the 
Latins call Equifones, and had the Care and Intendance 
of the Equeries, or Stables only. See EQuERY. , 

Be this as it will, the Title Eſquire, Armiger, as now eſta- 


bliſh'd among us, is the next below that of Knight, Eques. . 
hey who bear this Title, are all younger Sons of Noble- 


men, and the eldeſt Sons of ſuch younger Sons ; the 
eldeſt Sons of Knights, and their eldeſt Sons ſucceſſively; 
the four E/qzires ot the King's Body; and Eſquires created 


by the King, by putting about their Necks a Collar of 
88's, and beſtowing on them a Pair of Silver Spurs. 


Laſtly; divers. others in the ſuperior public Offices, are 


reputed Eſqrires, or equal to Fſquires ; as Sheriffs of 
Counties, Serjeants at Law, Juſtices of Peace, Mayors of 


| 


Towns, Councellors at Law, Batchellors of Divinity, Law, 
Phyſic, Sc. tho' none of them are really ſo': Laſtly, the 
Chiefs of ſome antient Families are likewiſe Eſquires by 
Preſcription. Lt 5 og 1 

* ESQUISSE, in the French Painting, a Term fignifyiny 
the firlt flight ſketch, or draught of a Picture; the firi 
Thought of a Defign drawn haſtily with a Crayon, or in 
Colours on Paper, Canvas, or the like; in Order to be 
finiſh'd, and painted or engraven afterwards. See DESIGN: 

He had not the 'Trouble of making a finiſh'd, and 
correct Deſign; but went to work upon the Z/2mfe. 

The Word is form'd of the Italian Schiz20, a Splaſh ; 
by Reaſon an F/quifſe of a Painting only repreſents, as 
it were, Splaſhes, or Dabs of Colours. 

ESSART, or ASSART. See AssART. 

To Effarr, is to grub up, or extirpate Buſhes, Trees, 
old Roots, Stumps, or the like; in Order to fit the Ground 
for Tillage. | | 

Du Cange derives the Word from ſome of the barba- 
rous Latin Words, Exartus, Exartum, Exartes, Effartnm, 
Afartum, Sartum, and Sartus; which all fignifie a 
Foreſt cut down or dug up: Tho' Spelman derives it from 
the Latin Exertum, torn up, or unrooted. Others, from 
ſarrire, to weed. And others, laſtly, from exaro, to plow, 
whence exarare and, by Contraction, Exartum. 

In our antient Law Books, Erartum facere in Sylva, 
is to Eart a Place in a Foreſt. | 


ESSAY, a 'Trial, or Experiment, to prove whether a 
Thing be of the requiſite Quality, or Goodneſs, See 
SPECIMEN. 

The Word is alſo uſed for an Attempt, or Tentative, to 


learn whether or no a Thing will ſucceed, E/ays of 


Machines ſhould be made in large; 'tis not enough they 
ſucceed in little. See Macnins. 

In Monaſteries, E ay is particularly uſed for a Trial which 
a Perſon makes of the Monaſtic Life, in a ſecular Habit. 


This F/ay is of one, two, and in ſome Monaſteries, of 


three Months. The Z/ay is not reckon'd in the Noviciate. 
See PROBAT ION. 

Some Authors derive the Word from the Latin Examen. 

Ess Av, or Ass Ax, or ſimply SAx, in Coinage, &c. is a 
Proot, or Trial, made by the Cuppel, or Teſt, of the Fine- 
neſs, or Purity of the Gold or Silver to be uſed in the 
Coining of Mony, &c. or that have been uſed therein, 
Sce Colninc. 2 

There are two Kinds of Eaying; the one before 
Metals are melted, in Order to bring them to their proper 
Fineneſs ; the other after they are ſtruck, to ſee that the 
Species be Standard. 

For the firſt Eay; the Eayers uſe to take fourteen 
or fifteen Grains of Gold, and half a Drachm for Silver; 
if it be for Mony : and eighteen Grains of the one, and 
a Drachm of the other, if tor other Occaſions. 

As to the ſecond Z//ay, *tis made of one of the Pieces 
of Mony already coin'd, which they cut in four Parts, 


Method of Es8Avinc Gold. 

The aper having weigh'd the Gold he intends to 
make the Trial in, very exactly, and noted down the 
Weight; adds twice as much fine Silver thereto ; tho? this 
ſhould be in Proportion to the Fineneſs the Gold ſeems 
to be of; the baſeſt Gold requiring the leaſt Silver. The 
Gold and Silver thus weigh'd, and mix'd, are wrapp'd up 
in a Picce of N to prevent their loſing any Thing of 
their Weight, which would diſturb the Accuracy of the 
F-jay. | | 

While the 77Y2yer is weighing his Matters, a reverbe- 
ratory Fire is lighted in a Furnace, furniſh'd with a Muffler, 
and a Cuppel, or Teſt, ſet therein to heat. This done, a 
little Bullet of Lead is put in the Cuppel, of a Weight 
8 to the Quantity and Quality of the Gold 
to be gad. When the Lead is well melted, and ap- 
pears very clear and bright; they put in the Gold and 
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And hence it is, that in all our antient Romances, the 


Bottom of the Cuppel. 
Cu 


SELL 


Silver, and let it fuſe and ſeeth till 34 
Colour, and have fix'd. it ſelf, 4h 4 fg Tat an O 
N d tt 
ppel is left to cool in the þ 
ump is ſeparated very — ce jt 
3 and 


* 


This done, the 
ſelf; after which the 
the Place where it ſtuck to the Veſſel 
hammer'd on the Anvil; heating it again 
the Coals, to promote the ſtretching, TH and ag 

When ſufficiently hammer'd, they roll 
a Cornet, or Coffin, and thus put it in laß dan af 
capable of containing four Spoonfuls of Wa 2 Mam 
ing added to it a Quantity of Agua fortis RN and hay. 
that is, mix'd with near one third. ap 


ex 


ſuch * Niet 


ime ag 
This firſt Water being pour'd off, and 

alone at the Bottom of the Matraſs, they fr ons let 

again, but with pure Aqua fortis; which, after We 

Ped off in its Turn, at ſuch Aung, ig 


become white. This done, they fill up the Marra y ' 
it 


nothing but to weigh it againſt the ſame We; 
Gold, as was uſed at fil, before the B we 
Comparing the firſt Weight of the Gold, ete it was ! 
in the Fire, and the Aqua fortis, with what it Wund 
after it had thus undergone the Teſt; they judge, 10 
the greater, or leſs Loſs it has ſuſtain'd, of the Quan: : 
of Alloy mix'd with it. 8 


Method of Ess AY IX G. Silver. 


The Proceſs is much the ſame as in Gold; 0h 
leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The Silver is weigh'd, as befor 
and the ſame Furnace, and Muffler, the ſame Fire the 
{ame Cuppel uſed. Add, that Lead is likewiſe put in the 


Cuppel, proportioned to the Quantity and li 
Silver 10 de 2 425% % . 2 * Quality of the 


The Lead being well melted, and clear, the Silver i, 

ut in; and after it is brought to an Opal Colour, and 

x'd in a Lump at the Bottom of the Cuppel, which 
happens in about half an Hour: They let it cool, and 
cleanſe it, and laſtly, weigh it again, as in Gold : And 
from its Diminution, eſtimate the Quantity of Alloy, 


Ess A XING of Lead. 


The ay of Gold and Silver being perform'd by 
Means of Lead; tis of the utmoſt Importance, the Lea 
be free of any Mixture of either of the two Metals: Other 
wiſe the E/ay will be falſe; by reaſon the Gold and 
Silver mix'd with the Lead, will not evaporate like other 
Kinds of Alloy, but unite with the Metal under E/7:y. 

To prevent this Diſorder, and aſſure the Operation 
there is no way but to EHay the Lead it ſelf. 

This Zgay is performed in the ſame Furnace, and with 
the ſame Cuppels, as thoſe of Gold and Silver: But the 
Proceſs is incomparably more fimple. All here required, 
when the Cuppel is heated, being, to put in the Piece cf 


Lead to be E ay d. If this Lead evaporate entirely, 'tis 


fit for the Purpoſe. On the contrary, if there remain any 
little Grain of Silver, Sc. at the Bottom, it mult be i 
alide. Sce LEAD. 

Ess Av, in Matters of Learning, is a peculiar Kind of 
Compoſition z whoſe Character is to be free, eaſy, and 
natural; not tied to ſtrict Order, or Method, nor work'd 
up and finiſh'd, like a formal Syſtem. | 

The Matter of an E/ay is ſuppoſed to conſiſt princi- 
pally of ſudden, occafional Reflexions, which are to be 
wrote much at the Rate, and in the Manner a Man 
thinks; ſometimes leaving the Subject, and then returr- 
ing again, as the 'Thoughts happen to ariſe in the Mind. 

At leaſt, this has hitherto been the Practice; and 
Montague, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this Vs! 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subjcct he 
propoſes : Tho” it is our Opinion, that my Lord Sach- 
is a better Pattern in the Z/ay Kind. pe 

Mr. Lock, however, and a few other Authors uſe Eher 
in a ſeverer Senſe : The Z/ay of human Underſtanding, 
every Body knows is a regular, artful, labour d Work. 

Ess Ax-Maſcer. See MINI. 


ESSE, in the School Philoſophy, is uſed in the ſam 
Senſe with Eſſeuce; principally for that which 2s actuil 
or actually exiiting. See EssENCEk. n 

From e ariſes Eſſatum, a barbarous Term now 7 
obſolete, ſignifying that which is endued with Effence, ; 
Nature; or effected with the Virtue or Efficacy of ano 25 
Some diſtinguiſh i into real and intentioual; and 4g 
into Eſſatum and Volitum. See ESSENCE. | Verb 

The Word is pure Latin, being the Infinitive of the 


Sum, I am ; whence Ee, to be. ESSENCE, 


— 


ESS 


n. chat which conſtitutes, or, determines the 
ssd Elbing; or which is abſolutely. necefſary for its 
Nan hat benen, it La 6 
being biloſophy, the Effence of a Thing is defined to be 
IM Thing is diſtinguiſhed” from every other 


* 
5 


Thing. an hold the E ſence of Matter to conſiſt in 

The Cartef ＋ on that 3 deny that there is any 
Extenhion 5 as Mere Space, or Vacuity: But the Vo- 
ewn- under the Articles MArrzR, 


Spach and moſt; of the Cor cular Philoſophers, 
6 ence of Matter to conſiſt in Solidity, or Im- 
bold! bility, or Reſiſtance, or, more adequately, in a ſolid 
Peenetrabil reſiſting the Touch; Which, it muſt be 
ll he Properties of Matter, ſeems to have the 
itle. See EXTENSION, Bop, SOLIDITY, IMPE- 
- Oc. K \ 8 
werbe School Philoſophers give us two Signiſications of 
he Word Eſfence; the firſt denotes the whole E/entia/ 
Perfection of a Being, and conſequently its Entity, with 

1 its intrinſic, or £ ential, and neceſſary Attributes taken 
. her, In which Senſe, Eſſeuce may be defined to be 
ui} that whereby a T hing is, and is what it is. In 

hich Caſe, the Eſſeuce of a Thing, is to the Thing it ſelf, 
what Humanity, e. * is to f 05 * "kr 

he ſecond Signification of Z/erce, is that whereby it 
—. the principal, and moſt intimate of all the Attri- 
butes of a Thing; or that which agrees to every ſuch 
Thing, and ſuch alone, and that always, and in ſuch man- 
ner, as that the Mind, with all its Attention, cannot per- 
ceive any Thing prior thereto. By which, Eſſence is di- 
:nouiſh'd. from 7277 . i. e. _ * * 
flow from its Eeuce, or Attribute. us, the 
Lene of the n 5 commonly N to con- 
it in the Power 0 inking; by reaſon all its other 
Puke ions ſeem to pre-ſuppoſe his; 13 
none. And thus, the e Popes mw ew gy-604-ghe — 
Centing, willing, Oc. all low from the Power o 
Thinking; or; — exiſt without it, tho' this may 
without any of them. . 

It muſt be allow'd, however, that the Eeutial Proper- 
tics of a Thing do ſo cloſely. cohere, nay, and inhere in 
the * it — md 'tis ſcarce p_ to rg 
the one from the other. Hence, what ſome urge, that 
ſetting aſide all the Attributes and Properties of a Thing, 
and what remains is its Eſſence; is a mere Chimera. For 
ſet afide, e. gr. from the Mind, the Powers of underſtand- 
ing 2 willing, with = reſt of its Attributes: and what 
will there remain to call its Z/ence ? 

'Tis greatly diſputed in the Schools, whether the Eſen- 
790 of created —_ be Eternal : ih whether the 
Eſſences, as well as the Exiſtences, had their Origin in 
Time? The Carteſiaus hold, that the Eſſences of Things 
depend abſolutely on the free concurring Will of God. 

EssEN CE, in Medicine and Chymiſtry, is the pureſt and 
moſt 1 5 Bod y, extracted from the ſame, by 
means of Fire. See Ex TR Ar. 

Of theſe there are a great Variety, drawn from Flowers, 
Fruits, Sc. uſed on Account of their agreeable Smells, Taſts, 
Cc. by the Apothecaries, Perfumers, c. 

: va] = of 8 Of Ta, 

ne: ms: oves : innamon; and 0 
Citron. 

The Eſences commonly ſold by the Perfumers, are only 
the Oils- of Ben, and of bitter Almonds ; to which they 
» the _ of certain Flowers, or Spices, as Violets 
atemin, Cinnamon, Sc. i 

The Eſences to be drunk, or mix'd with Liquors, are 
of a more elaborate Compoſition: The moſt uſual and 
belt, is prepared with the Spirit of Wine, Cloves, Cin- 
namon, Mace, Long Pepper, and Coriander: The whole be- 
105 ut up in a very cloſe Veſſel, is poſed to the Sun 
for fix Weeks, or two Months, during the Daytime, and 
2 Night ſet on the Fire. 

n Winter they uſe the Fire alone: This Eſſeuce being 
exceedingly ſtrong; *tis frequently uſed only to give a 
—_ to other weaker Liquors. After the ſame manner 
TY £fjences of Amber, Muſc, c. be drawn. 
Ie of odoriferous Flowers, to give a fine Smell 
Fl quors, are drawn by laying Strata, or Lays of the 
n and of a alternately, in a proper Veſſel, and 
f N em to infuſe in a Cellar for 24 Hours; and after 
dat as long by the Sun; and laſtly, ſtraining or percolat- 
ng the 1 h 2 , þ 4 
” Anz Whole thro a Sieve, without ſqueczing the 
ESSENT, or ESSENES, or ESS.AEANS 

SY By 5 5 t Sect 
among the Jews. See Scr. NS, an ancient Sc 
A Yephus N mention of the ſeveral Sets among 

-ntrymen ; diſtinguiſhes three; viz. the Phariſces, 


Vadducees, and Eleni Which laſt he prefers to the 


» 


” 


Glory, and 


or Infuſion of a Plant; in Diſtinction 
Tncineration, See SALT. 
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two former, as to their manner of Life. He aſſi a 
further, that they -were e295 by Original; from which ie 
ſhould appear, that S. Epiphanius was mi in rank- 
in ** a = Je appear en 6 

In Effect, the Eſeni appear to have been 

rian Philoſophers, in every Thing that ur gs ago. 
ner of Living. For they greatly affected Solitude and 
Retirement, and all Converſation with Women, to devote 
themſelves more entirely to the contemplative Life, 

The Eſſeni ſeem to have been among the Fews, what 
the ' moſt retired and auſtere Monks are, or were, among 
the Chriſtians; which was what gave them their Denomina.. 
tion of TH auxo}? &0x1Tai, Aſcetic Jews. See Asczri C. 

Many Catholic Writers have even deduced the Origin of 
Monks from em: Building, principally, on what 110 
relates of em, who divides em into two Branches or Sects: 
The one who married, and the other who lived in Cœli- 
bate. See Monk and CEKLIBAT K. 

Foſephus ſeems likewiſe to have had an Eye to theſe 
two Sorts of Eſſeni. Serrarius, who has wrote very amply 
on the Subject, follows Philo, in making two Claſſes of 
Efſſent : The firſt, are thoſe whom he call: Practici, and 


who lived in Community: The ſecond, thoſe call'd 


T heoretici, who lived in Solitude, and led a Life of pure 


Contemplation. He adds, that. Zoſeþhus only makes men- 


tion of the firſt; paſſing, untouch'd, over the contempla- 
tive Kind, whom Philo calls T herapentes, and who were 


principally found in 2 See THERATEVU TK. 


Grotius will have the Eſeui the ſame with the ancient 
pn Haſidim, or Haſidæi, thus call'd, according to 
Philo, from their ſingular Piety, Humility, and De- 
votion. Tos theſe, Gale obſerves, it was, that the 
Hebrew Philoſophy chiefly flouriſh'd, @Porphyry, de 
Abſtinent. is very prolix in his Praiſes of the Eeni; 
Eto wiel ö] Eggaiu, IL,, puny m3 yd, oN, 
&c. He repreſents em as Deſpiſers of Pleaſure, Riches, 
icacy, Sc. and ſtrenuous Retainers to Con- 
tinency, Auſterity, Study, Sc. They decline Marriage; 
and adopt and educate other Peoples Children in Religion 
and Philoſophy. They are all on a Level, hold every 
Thing in common, neither buy nor ſell, Sc. By long 
Habits, they arri ved at ſuch a Degree of Patience, that 
Porphyry aſſures us, Flames and Tortures had not the leaſt 
Effect on em. They ſcorn'd to intreat their Tortorers; 
nor ever ſhed a Tear; but would ſmile under all their 
Agonies, Cg. As to their Learning, Philo CR in his 
Treatiſe, That every good Man is free, tells us, that they 
deſpiſed Logic, as uſeleſs to the acquiring of Virtue : 
Phyſics, they left to the Sophiſts and Diſputers, as judging 
it to tranſcend the human Faculties; and apply'd themſelves 
wholly to Morality. Gale, Efenor. Char. ap. Philoſ. 
Gener. P. 29. | | 

Euſebius holds, that the Eni, call'd T herapente, were 
real Chriſtians, or Jews converted by St. Mark, who 
had embraced this Kind of Life. Scaliger, on the con- 
trary, maintains, that theſe 7 berapente were no Chriſtians, 


but real Eſſen! ; who made Profeſſion of Zu4arſim. How- 
ever, he allows the two Kinds of Eſſeui abovementioned, 


But Valeſius, in his Notes on Euſebius, abſolutely rejects 
any ſuch Diſtinction: He denies, that the 7. 7 Kc 
were any real Eſeui; and that, chiefly, on the Authority 
of Philo himſelt, who never calls em Leni, and who 
places the Eſſeui in udæa and Paleſtine; whereas the 
Therapeutæ were ſpread throughout Greece, Egypr, and 
other Countrics. 


ESSENTIAL, ſomething that is neceſſary to conſtitute 
a Thing, or that has ſuch a Connexion with the Nature 
and Reaſon of a Thing, that it is found, or ſuppoſed, 
wherever the Thing it ſelf is. See Es8E£NCE. 

Thus, it is eſſential tu God to be juſt. Mr. Lock has 
overturn'd that great Principle of the Carteſians, that 
Thinking is eſſential to the Soul. See TyHInxiNG, 

'The Heart, Brain, and Spinal Marrow, are Parts ordi- 
narily ſuppoſed Eſſential to Life, or without which Lite 
cannot be; yet we have Inſtances in Natural Hiſtory, of 
Childrens being found, and alive, without almoſt any of 
thoſe Parts. See BRAIN, Sc. | 


EsszNTIAL Properties, are ſuch as neceſſarily depend 
on, and are connected with, the Nature and Z/ezce ot any 
Thing, ſo as to be inſeparable from it: in Diitinction from 
accidental. See PRorERTY. 


EssE NT IAL Oils, are ſuch as are really in a Plant, and 


drawn from it by Diſtillation, in an Alembic, with Water 
in Coatra-diſtin&tion to thoſe made by Inſolation. See 


Orc. 


Essk NT IAT. Falts, are ſuch as will cryſtallize in the Juice 
aſc * ha thoſe made by 


EsSSOIN, in Law, an Excuſe for him that is ſummon'd 


to appear and anſwer to an Action real, or to perform 


Suit 


on, 


among the Civilians. 
The * = go”. 
be reduced to five Heads: 
mare, when the Party is beyond Sea: The ſecond, De 
terra ſancta, when on an Expedition in the Holy Land : 
The third, de malo veniendi, when he is infirm of Body, 
and cannot come; which is alſo call'd, the Common Ef 
ſoin: The fourth, Eſoin de malo lecti, when the De- 
ſendant is fick a-bed: The fifth, 4e ſervitio Regis, when 
he is in the King's Service. Horn mentions ſeveral other 
Eſſoins touching the Service of the King Celeſtial. 
he Word is form'd of the French, Eſſoinie, i. e. Cau- 
ſarins miles, he that has his Preſence torborn upon any 
Juſt Cauſe, as Sickneſs, or other Impediment. 
ESSOINS and PROFFERS. See Prorrxs. 
ESSORANT, in Heraldry, a Term uſed to expreſs a 
Bird ſtanding on the Ground with the Wings expanded, 
as if it had been wet, and were drying it ſelf, | 
ESTANDARD. See STANDARD. 
ESTATE, in Law, the Title, or 
in Lands or Tenements. 
Eſtate is either fimple or conditional: Eſtate ſimple, 
call'd alſo Fee ſimple, is where a Man by Deed Indented, 
enfcotfs another in Fee, reſerving to him and his Heirs a 
Yearly Rent; with this Proviſo, that if the Rent be be- 
hind, Oc. it ſhall be lawful for the Feoffer and his Heirs, 


to enter. See FEE. 

Eſtate Conditional, or 
as hath a Condition annex 
in Writing. e. gr. If a Man gram to another, by his Deed, 
the Office of Park-Keeper tor Life: this Eſtate is upon 
Condition in Law, viz, If the Park-Keeper ſhall ſo long 
well and truly keep the Park. | 
' EsTATE, or ſimply STATz, the Empire, Kingdom, 
Provinces, or Extent of Lands under any one Government 
or Dominion. 

The Eſtates of the Grand Seignior, of the King of 
Spain, &c. are very extenſive : 
France are compact, and well peopled. [raly is canton'd 
out into a great Number of petty Eſtates. | 

Miniſters of Eſtate, Secretaries of Eſtate, &c. 
MinisTzR, SECRETARY, Tc. 

EsTATE is particularly applied to the ſeveral Ranks, or 
Claſſes, of a * a embed together, for the concert- 
ing of Meaſures, reforming Abuſes, or compoſing the Di- 
ſturbances of a State. | 

In England, the Three Eſtates, viz. King, Lords, and 
Commons, meet ordinarily in Parliament. 

In France, the Eſtates conſiſt of the Churchmen, the 
Nobleſſe, and the Third Eſtate. 

Some will have theſe Aſſemblies of Eſtates to be a 
very ancient Conſtitution: All we know is, that there 
were general Aſſemblies held in the Gauls, before Cæſar's 
Conqueſt. But then the People, or third Eſtate, had no 
Share in em. Under the Iſt and IId Race of the French 
Kings, there were alſo ſolemn Convocations, call'd Par- 
liaments; but it was only the great Lords of the Realm 
that were * to * See PARLIAMENT. 

EsTATES General. 

Esrarzs of Holland. 4 See 4 STATES General, &c. 

FE STERLING, or EAsTERLING. See STERLING. 

ESTETE, in Heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſig- 
nify a Beaſt whoſe Head has been, as it were, torn off by 
Force ; and conſequently the Neck left rough and rugged : 

In Contra-diſtinftion to 4effair, or decapite, where the 
Neck is left ſmooth; as if the Head had been cut off. 
See DEFraArrT. 

ESTHER, a Canonical Book of the Old Teſtament. 

The Book of Eſther, is denominated from a celebrated 
TZewiſh Captive of that Name, in Perſia, whoſe Beauty 
prefer'd her to the Bed of Ahaſuerns, and the Throne of 
Perſia; And who, in that Quality, ſaved her Compatriots 
the Jeu, from the Death, to which Abaſuerus had 
doom'd 'em, by the Councils of his Favourite Hamar : 
The Hiſtory of which Tranſaction makes the Subject of 
the Book of Eſther. 

The Criticks are divided about the Author of this 
Book: S. Epiphanius, S. Auguſtin, and Iſidore, attribute 
it to Ezra; But Euſebius will have it of a later Date. 
Some aſcribe it to — High-Prieſt of the eus, 
and Grand- ſon of de,. Others will have it compoſed 
by an Aſſembly, or Synagogue of the eus, to whom - 
Mordecai wrote Letters, informing em of what had hap- 
pen'd, Eſth. IX. 29. | 

But the Generality of Interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, &c. a\cribe the Book to Mordecai himſelf; Elias 
Levita, in his Maſs. hamum. Pret. 3. mentions this Sen- 
timent as unqueſtionable. 


"Tis chiefly founded on the Paſſage, Ch. IX. Ver. 20. 
where it is laid, That Mordecai wrore theſe Things, and 


ſerve to E bin; are divers; yet may 
he firſt is; Eoin de ultra 


upon Condition at Law, is ſuch, 


See 


| tn 
her ſelf, might have ſome Share therein: Queen 
in the ſame Chapter, Ver. 29. that Ef her and 
wrote a ſecond Letter with the Kin 
the ſolemnizing a Yearly Feaſt, call' 


Others contend for its being 


ſian, Cajetan, and others. The 


Intereſt a Man hath 


to it, tho' it be not ſpecified _ 


ole of the King of 


* 


Jews that : 
ſuppoſed, that 0 


's Authority 2 
| ! : Purim, that i dat 
of Lots, in Commemoration of the eq; beine Days 
from the Lots, or Sortes, whereby they had been 18 Uliverq 

Some will have this Book to be only Deut 
Canonical, as far 
Ver. 3. inclufive ; and all the reſt Deuterocanonical 
Sentiment are 8. Zerom, De Lyra, Dionyſins th. this | 

Council of Cay 
the Scale for its being Canonical throughout: 
Matter is determined for the Catholic Countries, 

But as to the Proteſtants, they retain to the old Oni. 
and only admit it as far as the 3 4 Verſe of the won, 
Chapter. See Dzu'rEkROCANONICAL, i 

ESTIVAL, or EST IVvAL Solſtice. See Sorsricr 

ESTOILEE“. A Croſs Eftoitee, is a Star with 
four long Rays, in manner of a Croſs; and ay 
broad in the Centre, and terminating in ſharp Points ply 
"ESTOPPEL, i I 2. 

ES EL, in Law, an Impediment, or Bar of a a: 
growing from a Man's own A. who hath, or . 
_— | we 7% ug Action. See BAR. ny 

2044ar an Eſtoppel to be a Bar, or Hi 
to one to plead the Truth; and extends it —_ * 
Impediment given 1 own Act only, but anothers al, 4 

here are three Kinds of Hftoppel, viz. by Marter of 
Record; by Matter in Writing; and by Matter in Pais 
. 25 Word is form'd of the French, Eſtouper, offilare, 
obſtipare. | | 

ESTOVERS, in Law, is uſed b Brafton, for that 
Suſtenance, which a Man committed for Felony, is to have 
out of his Lands, or Goods, for himſelf and his Family 
during Impriſonment. ; 

In Stat. 6. Eau. I. it is uſed for an Allowance in Meat 
or Clothes. In Stat. Weſt. it is alſo uſed for certain Allowan. 
ces of Wood, to be taken out of another Man's Woods. 

In this laſt Senſe Zftovers comprehends Honſe-bots 
Hay-bote, and Plow-bore: So that if a Man hath in hi; 
Grant theſe general Words, 4e Rationabili Eſtoverio in 
Boſcis, &c. he may thereby claim all three. 

In ſome Mannors, the Tenants have Common of EC. 
vers; that is, neceflary Botes out of the Lord's Wood, See 
Arimony. | 

ESTRADE, a French Term, literally fignifying a pub- 
lic Road, or High-way, Hence the Military Phraſe, 
Battre ! Eſirade, to Beat the Eſtrade, that is, to ſend 
Scouts, or Horſemen, to get Intelligence, to learn the Diſ- 

fitions of the Enemy, and inform the General of every 

hing like to fall in the Way. An Army never marches, 
without ſending Batteurs 4 Eſtrade on every Side. 

The Word is form'd of the Italian Strada, Street, or 
Road, which is derived from the Latin Strata, a paved 
Street. Some derive it from Eſtradiots, who were Cavaliers 
anciently employ'd in beating the Eſtrade. 

EsrRA PDE is alſo us'd, for a little Elevation in the Floor 
of a Room, frequently encompaſs'd with an Alcove, or 
Rail, for the placing a Bed in; and ſometimes, as in 
Turkey, only cover'd with fine Carpets, to receive Viſitors 
of Diſtinction in. See ALcovs. 

ESTRANGEL, in the Syriac Grammar. The Eſtran- 
gel, or Eſtrangelus Character, is a particular Species, or 
Form of Syriac Letters; ſerving as the Majuſcule Letters 
of the Syriac Language. 

Abraham Ecchellenſis takes the Eſtrangel Character, 
for the true, ancient, Chaldee Character. And tis certain, 
the Abyſſinians, who call themſelves Chaldeaus, ſtill occa- 
fionally uſe the Eſrangel Character; if we may credit 
Hottinger in his T heſaur. Philol. p. 286. Biſhop Walton, 
in his Prolegomena, gives us an Eftrange! Alphabet. 


ESTRAY, fignifies any tame Beaſt found within any 
Lordſhip, and not owned by any Man; in which Caſe, 
being cried, according to Law, in the Market adjoyning, 
if it be not claimed by the Owner in a Year and 4 
Day, it is then the Lord's of the Soil where found. 


ESTREAT, in Law, is uſed for the true Copy, 
Duplicate, of an original Writing: For Example, 
Amerciaments, or Penalties, ſet down in the Rolls of 4 
Court, to be levied by the Bailiff, or other Officer, 0 
every Man for his Offence. 

Clerk of the EsTREATS. Sec CLERK. 


ESTREPEMENT, in Law, an impoveriſhing, or mar 
ing of Land barren, by continual Plowing and Song; 
without due Manuring, Reſt; and other Husbandry. FI 

The Word is alſo uſed, for any Spoil made by 4 
Tenant for Life, upon any Lands, or Woods, to = 2 
dice of him in Reverſion; as the cutting down 


x 


of 


or 


a 1 * 
5 


BY ; them further than the Law allows, c. Stat. 


ar lop 8 | 

of | 

Eli. — :s derived from the French, Zſtrofier, to 
The or the Latin, extirpare. 


„ is alſo a Writ which lies in two Caſes; 

nn 4 having an Action depending, (where- 

the oe emandant is not to recover Damages as a Writ 

in be ht, dum fuit infra ætatem, &c.) ſues, to inhibit 
. making Waſt during the Suit. 

other is for the Demandant who is adjudged to re- 

un of the Land in Queſtion, and before Execution, 


this Writ. 
A. a medicinal Root. The Eſula, is properly the 
0 3 little reddiſh Root, which produces xa] * 
. milky Lea ves. It grows chiefly in France. Ere 
8 uſe it, tis infuſed in Vinegar: After which, they 
rh Extracts from it, uſed in the Dropſy, 


| INE Salts, are ſuch as are of a fretting, eating» 
2 Nature; which chiefly abound in Places —_ 
he Sea-fide, and where great Quantity of Coal is burnt: 
1 appears from the ſpeedy ruſting of Iron in ſuch Places. 
ALT. | 

Se APPE, in War, the Allowance of .Provifions and 
Forage made to the Soldiers, upon March thro' a King- 
dom or Province, to or from Winter Quarters, 

Hence, he that contracts with the Country, or Territory, 
& furniſhing the Troops in their March, is called 


TAPPIER. 

"ETCHING, a Method of Engraving on Copper ; 
«herein the Lines, or Strokes, inſtead of being cut with a 
Tool, or Graver, are eat with Aqua fortis. Sce Ex- 

RAVING, | 
; Etching was invented much about the ſame Time with 
Engraving on Copper, properly ſo calPd ; by Aub. Durer, 
and Lucas. It has ſeveral Advantages over that Art; as, 
that it is done with more Eaſe and Expedition; that it 
requires fewer Inſtruments ; and even, that it repreſents 
divers Kinds of Subjects better, and more agreeably to 
Nature, as Landſkips, Ruins, Grounds, and all ſmall, faint, 
looſe, remote Objects, Buildings, c. | 

The Method of Erching is thus: The Plate being well 
poliſh'd, is heated over the Fire ; and when hot, cover'd over 
with a peculiar Gromnd, or Varniſh. When cold again, the 
Ground is blacken'd with the Smoak of a Candle; and 
on this Ground, thus blacken'd, the Back of the Deſign, 
cr Draught, is laid. 

This done, the Defign remains to be calk'd, or tranſ- 
fer'd upon the Plate; which is more eaſily effected, than 
in the common Graving ; for the Back of the Defign hav- 
ing been before rubb'd over with red Chalk, nothing 
rexaains but to trace over all the Lines and Strokes of the 
Draught with a Needle or Point; which preſſing the 
Paper cloſe down to the Ground, occaſions the Wax 
therein to lay hold of the Chalk, and fo bring off the 
Marks of the ſeveral Lines: So as at length, to ſhew a 
Copy of the whole Defign in all its Correctneſs. 

The Draught thus calk'd, the Artiſt proceeds to draw 
the ſeveral Lines, and Contours with a Point, thro' the 
Ground, upon the Copper. 

To finiſh his Work, he makes uſe of Points of divers 
des, or Bignefles ; and preſſes on them ſometimes more 
frovgly, and ſometimes more lightly, according as the 
leveral Parts of the Figures, Ec. require more or leſs 
duength or Boldneſs : Some of the Points being as fine 
as Needles, for the tender, Hair ſtroaks, and the remoter, 
feinter Objects 3 and others again, as big as Bodkins, 
made oval-wiſe, for the deeper Shadows, and the Figures 
in the Front of the Work. | | 

Things thus prepared, a Rim, or Border of Wax, is 

rasd round the Circumference of the Plate, and Aqua 
forys pour'd on; which, by the ſaid Border, is kept 
mom running off at the Edges. 
* Ground being impenetrable to that corroſive Water, 
tne Plate is defended from it every where but in Ines, 
* Hatches, cut thro” it with the Points; which, lying 
en, the Water paſſes thro' them to the Copper, and eats 
no the ſame, to the Depth required: Which done, it is 
Pour d off again. 

4 Etching Grounds, it muſt be obſerved, there are two 
rn K the one ſof?, and the other hard. There are alſo 
x ings of Aqua fortis: The one White, which is 
0 A with the ſoft Ground, and is applied as above 
rected ; The other Green, made of Vinegar, Common 


bat, a/ Ammoniac and Verdegreaſe, This is uſed indif- 


out 


{rently with either Kind of Ground: Its Application is 


mewhat different from that of the Vite. 
Without 


Which 18 pl 
te Water r 


making any Border, they pour it on the Plate, 
aced for that Purpoſe a little inclined ; and as 
uns off, it is received in a Veſſel placed under- 
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and where it does, to ftop up the Place with the Compoſt 


neath. This they re at, ! of 3 
it has eaten Poor Bois arr pouring it again and again, till 


Add, that the Gd forris, of which Kind ſvever it be, 


muſt not continue equally long, or be pour'd equally often, 


on all the Parts of the Deſign. The remote Parts muſt 


be bitten more ſlightly, than thoſe nearer to the View. 


To manage this, they have a Compoſition of Oil and 
Greaſe, wherewith they cover the Parts that are to be 
bitten no further. Or elſe they lay the Compoſition on as 
a defenſitive at firſt, and take it off again when they 
find proper. In Effect, they are every now and then cover 
ing and uncovering this or that Part of the Deſign, as 
Occafion requires; the Conduct of the Ayr fortis being 
one of. the principal Concerns in the whole Art, and that 
on which the Effect of the whole very much depends. 
The Operator is alſo to be very attentive to the Ground, 


that it don't fail, or give Way, in any Part, to the Water; 


tion aforeſaid. 


Laſtly, it is to be remember'd, that a freſh Dip of 
Aqua fortis be never given, without firſt waſhing out the 
Plate in fair Water, and drying it at the Fire. 

The Aqua Fats having done its Part, the Ground is 
taken off, and the Plate waſh'd and dried; after which 
nothing remains but for the Artiſt to examine it with his 
Graver in his Hand, to touch it up, and heighten it, where 
the Agua fortis, &c. has miſs'd. 


ETERNITY, an Attribute of God, whereby the Dura- 
tion of his Exiſtence is conceiv'd incommenſurable with 
Time, and excluſive of Beginning, Progreſs, Ending, &c. 
See Gor, Time, Oc. 

Authors are terribly ſtraighten'd for a proper and juſt 
Definition of Eternity. That of , Poerhius de Conſol. 
Philof. L. V. Pr. 6. viz. Interminabilis vite, tota fimut 
& perfetta poſſeſſio, i. e. a perfect Poſſeſſion of a whole 
enaleſs Exiſtence all together, or at once, tho' retain'd by 
S. Thomas, and others, is Faulty in divers Reſpects. 

Cenſorinus, ue Die Natal. defines Eternity, Infinite 
Duration ; that is, Duration which has always Low and 
always will be. — Others, more fully deſcribe it by a Du- 
ration that exiſts all together, without any Flux, or Suc- 
ceſſion of Parts, prior, or poſterior to each other: Where, 


the Word Duration, taken abſtractedly, imports no more 


than the Perſeverance of a Thing in Exiſtence; the 8 
aurare, being here oppoſed to the m ceſſare, in Exiſtendo. 


But ſoften the Word Duration how you will, it is ſcarce 
conceiveable, but by conceiving a Quantity thereof; nor 
a Quantity, without conceiving a Succeſſion, — Others, there- 
fore, define Eternity by a perpetuum nunc, a perpetual 
Now ; or a nunc ſemper ſtans, an ever-ſtanding now : 
But neither are theſe uncxceptionable ; the Words perpe- 
rim, and ſemper-ſtaus, importing an obſcure Sort of 
Duration. Sce Dur AT10N, 

ETESIAN |W7245s. See WinDs. 

ETHER. Sec KETHER. 

ETHERIAL Oz, a Name the Chymiſts give to high 
retified Oils, which differ little from inflammable Spirits; 
ſuch are Oil of Turpentine, Sc. See Or, SrI RTT, Sc. 

ETHICKS, Ernica, a Term originally Greek, dun, 
applied to the Doctrine of Aforality, or Moral Phi- 
loſophy. See Pny1Losopny. 

Gale makes Ethicks only the firſt Part, or Branch of 
Moral Philoſophy, vis. that which regards private Perſons, 
or in a private Capacity. See McRar. 

The Word is form'd from 59 ., u9n, Moves, Manners ; 
by Reaſon the Scope, or Object thereof, is to form the 
Manners. See MANNERS. 

Now, by Manners, is here meant a Way, or Manner of 
Living, confirm'd by Cuitom, or Habit ; or certain Habi- 
tudes of doing; or Actions which are often repeated : 
Which, if they be according to right Reaſon, the Morals, 
or Manners, are ſaid to be Good ; otherwiſe Evil and 
vitious. Sec Goop and Evir. 

Hence, the Object of Erhicks, is the Exerciſe of right 
Reaſon, in all our Affairs, Actions and Circumſtances ; 
or it is Man himſelf conſider'd as dirigible, and to be 
conducted according to Reaſon : And the End of E:hicks, 
is to make him good and happy. For that if a Man 
conduct himſelf, according to right Reaſon, in all the Cir- 
cumitances of his Actions, Affairs and Relations, he will 
arrive at the higheſt Pitch of Moral Perfection and Bea- 
titude. 

Whence, Ethicks may be defined a right Manner of 
thinking, in order to attain human Felicity; or a Diſci- 
pline x. ao Man is directed to conduct his Will, and the 
Actions thereof, ſo as to live well and happily. See WILL. 

The principal, nay, the only Topicks thereof, are Hap- 
ineſs and Manners ; whence ariſe two Parts, or Branches 
of Ethicks; the firſt on moral Happineſs, conſider'd as 
the End; and the ſecond on Moral Virtues, or good 
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Manners, as the Means to arrive thereat. Sce HAPPINESS, 
VIE TVE, &c. 


ETHICOPROSCOPTES, in Antiquity, the Name of 


8 C. 
7 Damaſcenus, in his Treatiſe of Hereſies, tells us, that 


the Denomination Erhicoproſcopres was given to ſuch as 


d in Matters of Morality, and Things relating to 
Practice, that were to be done, or be wht. Se. who 


med Things laudable, and good in themſelves, or re- 
— rh S practiſed Things Evil. Which ſhews, that 
they were no particular Sect, 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, 8, Manners, and 
eser, offendo, J offend. 

ETHMOIDAL, ErnmoiDALrs, in Anatomy, one of 
the Futures of the Human Cranium. See SUTURE. 

The common Sutures are thoſe which ſeparate the 
Bone of the Cranium from thoſe of the Cheeks ; and are 
four: The Tranſverſal, E:h10i4al, Sphenoidal, and Zy- 
gomatical. See CRANIUM, | = 

The Erhmoidal takes its Denomination from its turning 
round the Os Ethmoides. Sce ETHMOIDES. 


ETHMOIDES, in Anatomy, a Bone fituate in the mid- 
dle of the Baſis of the Fore-head, or Os frontis, and at 
the Top of the Root of the Noſe ; filling almoſt the whole 
Cavity of the Noſtrils. See NosrR ILS. | 

It has its Name from 18h, Cribrum, Sieve, and d-, 
Form ; becauſe all ſpongeous and cribrous. 

By its cribrous Part it is joyn'd to the Head ; by the 
ſpongeous Part, to the Cavity of the Noſtrils; and by the 
plain and broad Part, to the Orbits of the Eyes. 

In the cribrous Part is an Apo on os which jets out, in 

a Point, into the Cavity of the Sha 3 call'd, from its Fi- 
gure, Criſta Galli, or Cock's Comb. From its under Side, 
there goes a thin Bone, which divides the Cavity of the 
Noſtrils into two, call'd the Yomer. It is perforated by a 
Number of ſmall Holes, thro' which the Fibres of the 
oltattory Nerves paſs to the Proceſſus Mamillares. 
F. Philip Ingraſſias, a Sicilian, who flouriſh'd about 
the Year 1546, was the firſt who gave a juſt Account of 
the Structure of the Os Erhmoides or Cribroſum. See 
Nosx. 

ETHNARCHA, ErRNARCRH, a Governour, or Com- 
mander of a Nation. See TETRARCH. 


There are ſome Medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the Great, 8 


on one Side whereot is found HPNAOT, and on the other 


EeNAPKOT, q. d. Herod the Ethnarch: Now, after 
the Bartel of Philippi, we read that Anthony paſling over 
into Syria, conſtituted Herod and Phaſaet his Brother, 
Tetrarchs, and in that Quality committed to them the 
Adminiſtration of the Affairs of Zu4ea. Joſ. Ant. Z. XIV. 
C. 23. Herod therefore had the Government of the Pro- 
vince before, ever the Parthians enter'd Syria, or before 
Antigonus's Invaſion, which did not happen till fix or 
ſeven Years after Herod was Commander in Ga/iJee, Joſ. 
Z. XIV. C. 24, 25. 


Conſequentiy, Herod was then truly Ethnarch; for he 
can be no otherwiſe denominated : So that it muſt have 
been in that Space of Time that the Medals were ſtruck 
which only ie him this Title. Which Medals are a Con- 
firmation of what we read in Hiſtory of the Government 
that Prince was intruſted withal e're he was rais'd to 
the Royalty. | 

Foſe/ pus gives Herod the Appellation of Tetrarch, in 
lieu of that of Ethnarch; but the two Terms came ſo 
near to each other, that it was very eaſy to confound them 
together. See TETRARACRH. 

ho* Herod the Great left by Will, to Archelaus, all 
Fudea, Samaria, and Iaumea ; yet, Foſephus tells us, he 
was then only call'd Erhnarch. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of 978, Nation, and 
ary), Command. 


ETHNOPHRONES, in Antiquity, the Name of a 
Set. See SECT, 
The Ethnophrones, or Paganizers, were Hereticks of 


the VIIth Century, who made a Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 


but joyn'd thereto all the Ceremonies and Follies of Pa- 
ganiſm, as Judiciary Aſtrology, Sortileges, Auguries; and 
other Divinations. 

And hence their Denomination 3; from e, Nation, 


and een, T hought, Sentiment, q. d. whoſe Thoughts, or 
Sentiments were ſtill Heathen or Gentile. 

They practiſed all the Expiations of the Gentiles, held 
all their Feaſts, obſerved all their Days, Months, Times, 
and Seaſons. See Damaſcenus, L. Heræſ. N. 94. 


ETHOPOEIA, or ETHOPEA, in Rhetoric, call'd alſo 
ETroLocy, and vulgarly Picture, or Portrait; is a 
Draught, or Deſcription, expreſſing the Manners, Paſſions, 
Genius, Temper, Aims, Cc. of another Perſon. 
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* inteſtine Broils, Rapine, Slaughter, and ci 


bother People's Goods, and profuſe of hi 


& E T Y 


Such is that beautiful Paſſage. in Saturn z 1. 
Catilinarium, wherein he * Ry 7 his Bellun 


Fuit magna vi & animi & Corporis ſeq 2 Catilme; 


pravoque huic, &c. He had an uncommon 8 Senio mat 


* of Body and Mind; but an ill turn trength 
poſition. When a very Boy, his — Plat * : 


s in 
* His Body was form'd to undergo Faſtin * Diſcord. 
* Watching, beyond all Belief. His Mind e Ga in 


* ceitful and various; and could imitate, or accom de- 


* His Luſts and Defires were very high ; e "ray withal. 


Eloquence conſiderable; but his Diſcreti Stock of 
The Erhoptia is divided into Proſographic = ay, 
p@1ia, jo rly ſo call'd ; the former of Which * 5855 
of the Body, Countenance, Make, Dre s, Gait 8 idure 
the latter of the Mind. 1 

The Word is of Greek original, being form'd ar +... 
mos, conſuetudo, and re,, facio, fin Fg p 2 of 90, 
tilian, L. IX. C. 2. calls this Figure Tmitazio Atv: 
alienorum; and in Greek, wiunors, Imitation. OM 


ETYMOLOGY, that Part of Grammar wt; 
ders, deduces, and explains the Origin and Da _—_ 
Words ; in order to arrive at their firſt and prim OTE 
nification, See GRAMMAR. wade. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, lun, verys tn 
and a, dico, I ſpeak ; whence , Diſcourſ,, x, 
and thence Cicero calls the Etymology, Notatio, and Ver; 
loquium: Tho' Quintilian chuſes rather to call it Ori 
ginatio. 

In all Ages there have been People curious in Etymilg. 
gies : 9 2 8 * Etymology of the Latin 

ords; and we have a Etymologi ; 
N * 'of Nicas. R 

e Etymologies of our Engliſh Words have . 
duced from the Saxon, Welſh, 2 82 
Greek, &c. by Somner, Cambaen, Verſtegan, Spelman 
Caſaubon, Henſhaw, Skinner, Funins, &c. See Exel isn. 

Thoſe of the French and Italian Words, by Mencge, in 
what he calls his Origines: Henry Stephens T 92 
Sorel, &c. have alſo laboured on the French Erymulogie; 
Guichard, and Fa. T homaſſin, have carried the Erymole 
ies of Abundance of French Words as high as the Hebrew 
Poſiet had the ſame Deſign before them. | 

We have a Latin Erymologicon of Gerard Voſſins, mo- 
ther of Martinius, &. Octavio Ferrari, has an Erymolegy 
of the 1ralian Tongue: And Bernard 4 Alaretts, ab. 
ther of the Spaniſh. 

Fa. Dom. Pezron, Abbot of Charmoye, and Priel 
of the Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic Lanoun: 
the Erymologies of Abundance of Greek, Latin, Cern, 
French, and other Words, uſed by Plato, Servins, Donatus 
and other Latin Authors without knowing their true 
Origin, and Etymolagy, for Want of being acquainted with 
the Roots of the Celtic Tongue, from which Abundance of 
Greek, Latin, &c. Words are derived. Bur it mult be 
added, that his Etymologies are frequently ſo far fetch, 
that one can ſcarce ſee any Reſemblance, or Correſpor- 
dence at all. 

A ſtrict, and ſollicitous Enquiry into Erymologies 's 
no frivolous, and impertinent Defign ; but has confiderab': 
Uſes. Nations,who value themſelves on their Antiquity, har? 
always look'd on the Antiquity of their Language as d.. 
of the beſt Titles they cou'd plead. For the Erymo/egi!, 
by ſeeking the true, and original Reaſon of the Notions 
and Ideas attach'd to each Word, and Expreſſion, may often 
furniſh an Argument of Antiquity from the Veitigia, © 
traces remaining thereof; and from the Indices ſtill ſub- 
fiſting in the 85 Uſe of the Words, compared wi 
the antient Uſes. 

Add, that Zrymologies are neceſſary for the thorough 
Underſtanding of a Language: For, to explain a Tem 

reciſely, there ſeems a Neceſſity of recurring to its fri 
mpoſition, in Order to ſpeak juſtly and fatisfactor! 
thereof. The Force and Sr of a Word is general 
better conceiv'd, and enter'd into, when a Perſon knows 1 
Origin and Erymology. | 

"Tis objected, however, that the Art is arbitrary, © 
built altogether on Conjectures and Appearances ; and the 
Erymologiſts are charged with deriving their Words i"! 
where they. pleaſe. But the Science is certainly real, ® 
as regular as divers others; having its proper Princip!“ 
and Method. 

It muſt be own'd, indeed, that it is no ealy M 
to return into the antient Hritiſp, and Gauiiſh Ages; 
follow, as it were by the Track, the divers impercept” 
Alterations a Language has undergone from Age to 2 
A ſober Erymologiſt has need of all the Lights he 6 


ly dl 


come at, to conduct and bring dowa Words variou: wu 


atter 


VA 


And as thoſe Alterations have ſome- 


ave deen owing to . or Hazard, tis eaſy to take 


times ation, or Conjecture, for a regular Analogy; 
gon 5 — * the Public ſhould be __ 
ſo gaga a Science which ſeems to ſtand on ſo pre- 
di ting. 

0 UAN TS, in Medicine, Remedies proper to expel, 
off any ill, peccant, or redundant Humor in the 
by the proper Ways or Emunctories. See 


Eyacu> 7s, there are divers Kinds, diſtinguiſh'd ac- 
of Boe various Humours and Emunctories. See 

cording and EMUNCTORY. 

H gr. carry off their Matters by Stool, call d 


ney es, or Catharticks. See PurGATives, &c. 
Puls See DiuxETIcRCs. 


trine, call'd Diureticks. 

on V Perſpiration, call d Diaphoreticks. See DIA- 
0 . Others by Sweat, call'd Suporiricks. 
Others by the Mouth, call'd Vomitories, or Eukricks. 
Others by the ſalival Glands, as StAricocuts: And 
hers, Jaſtly, by the Menſes, as MEnacocuss and ARI- 
srotoc h 10K 5, i oo . 

EVALUATION, in Medicine, a Diminution of the 
animal Fluids, in Order to a Diſcharge of ſome morbid, or 
redundant Matters therein; or, only, for the Sake of 
winning, attenuating, and promoting the Motion and Cir- 
alation thereof. See Evacuanrts. 

The Matter of a Diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by Art 
remove or eaſe it, is Evacuated two Ways. 

1. By the natural Emunctories, or Out-lets of the Skin; 
he Noſtrils, Mouth, Fauces, Oeſophagus, Ventricle, Inteſtines, 
Bladder, and Urethra. 

And 2% By artificial Outlets, made either in the Blood 
Veſſels; as by Phlebotomy, Arteriotomy, Scarifications, 
and Leaches. See PHLEBOTOMY and SCARIFICATION,Cc. 
0r, in the Lymphatic Veſſels; as by Cavsricxs and 
Vess1caTORIES, Or, laſtly, in both, as by 7/es, Setons, 
Ulcers, Fiſtula s, &c. See Issux, SETox, FisTuULA, &©c. 

Hence, the firſt Diſtinction of Evacuants is derived 
Fom the different Emunctories; and the 2 d, from the 
Direrſity of Matter evacuated thro' them. 

Moſt of the Chronical Diſeaſes, the Infirmities of old 
Age, and the ſhort Periods of the Lives of Engliſhmen, 
Dr. Cheyne obſerves, are owing to Repletion. This is 
evident from hence; that Evacuation of one Kind or 
arother, is nine Parts in ten of their Remedy: For not 
only Cupping, Bleeding, Bliſtering, Iſſues, Purging, Vomit- 
in and Sweating, are manifeſt Zvacuations, or Drains, 
to draw out what has been ſuperfluouſly taken down ; 
but even Abſtinence, Exerciſe, Alteratives, Cordials, Bitters, 
Ec. are but ſeveral Means to diſpoſe the groſs Humours, 
to be more readily evacuated by inſenſible Perſpiration. 
Eſſay on Health. 

For the Periodical Zvacnations of Women. See 
Mxuszs. 


Fer the Evacuations of Women after Delivery. See 
Loch iA. 

The Term is likewiſe uſed in the Art of War: To 
Fracuate a Place, is to make the Garriſon quit, or 
march out of it, in order for another Power to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, or to make Room for another Garriſon. 


EVANGELISTS, the inſpired Authors of the Goſpels, 
See GOSPEL, 

The Name Evangeliſts was likewiſe given, in the antient 
Church, to ſuch as preach'd the Go pel here and there; 
vithout being attach'd to any particular Church. In 
which Senſe, ſome Interpreters think it is, that St. Philip, 
who was one of the ſeven Deacons, is call'd the Zvar- 
gf, in 21 Chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, Ver. 8. 

Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C. IV. v. 5. 
bids him do the Work of an Evangeliſt. The ſame 
Apolile, Zph. IV. II. ranks the Evangeliſis after the 
Apoſtles and Prophets. 

Hence, Monſ. TZillemont takes the Liberty to uſe the 
Nord in the ſame Senſe. Moſt of thoſe who then em- 
braced the Faith, being fill'd with the Love of a holy 
, Philoſophy, began to F6ribute their Goods to the Poor, 
and after that went into divers Countries to do the Office 
. U Evangeliſts, to preach Chriſt to ſuch as had not yet 
beard of him, and to furniſh them with the ſacred Wri- 
ungs of the Goſpel. 
ec Word is derived from the Greek, «vayſtaor, form'd 
on , bene, well, and ayſea&-, Angel, Meſſenger. 

O ſuaves Epiſtolas tuas uno tempore mihi datas duas 
bus Evangelia que reddam neſcio; aeberi quiaem 


to 


Hane fateor. Cic. ad Attic. 


10 EVANID. A Name ſome Authors give to thoſe Co- 
ous Which are not of very long Duration; as thoſe 


* Rain- bow, in Clouds before and after Sun- 
2 Sc. See Corovus, Oe. 
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„1 in their Paſſage, and remark” all the Changes that 


Thickneſs of the Pellicle, 
in two Hours, was the 534 Part of an Inch: 


Evanid are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe call' 5 
ſtical, and Empbatical Colours: See pr reg we 
EVANTES, in Antiquity, the Prieſteſſes of Bacchus 5 


thus call'd, 1 in celebrating the Orgia, they ran 


about as if acted, crying Evan, Evan, Obe Evan 
See BAccHANTES. . 


EVAPORATION, in Philoſophy, the Act of exhalin 
the Humidity of a Body; or of diſſipating it in Fumes — 
* See VATrOuRx. 

Common Salt is form'd, by evaporating all the Humidity 
in the Salt-Water, or Brine; which Evaporation is either 


* by the Heat of the Sun, as in the Salt-Works 
y the Sea. Coaſt, Cc. or by Means of Fire, as in the Salt 


Springs, Oc. See SALT. 


By the Obſervations of Monſ. Sedileau it appears, that 
what is rais'd in Vapour, exceeds that which 45 in Rain. 


See RAIN. 


Tho' the Evaporation of Liquids is generally look d 


on as an Effect of the Heat, and the Motion of the 
Air; yet Monſ. Gauteron, in the Memoirs de Academ 
des Scien. An. 1705. ſhews, that a 
may have the ſame Effect; and that 
more of their Parts in the ſevereſt Froſt, than when the 
Air is moderately warm. In the 


uite oppofite Cauſe 
iquido loſe a deal 


at Froſt of the Year 
1708, he found, that the greater the Cold, {till the more 


conſiderable the Evaporarion; and that Ice it ſelf loſt 
full as much as the warmer Liquors that did not freeze. 
See FROST. : 


Dr. Halley furniſhes us with ſome Experiments of the 


Quantity, or Meaſure of the Zvaporation of Water. The 
Reſult 1s contain'd in the following Articles : 


1*. That Water ſalted to about the ſame Degree as Salt 


Water, and expoſed to a Heat equal to that of a Sum- 
mer's Day, did, from a circular Surface of about Eight 
Inches Diameter, Evaporate at the Rate of 6 Ounces in 


24 Hours, Whence, by a Calculus, he finds, that the 
or Skin of Water Evaporated 
But, for a 
round Number, he ſuppoſes it only a 607h Part; and 
argues thence, that if Water as warm as the Air in Sum- 
mer, evaporates the Thickne's of one 6Oth Part of an 
Inch in two Hours, from its whole Surface; in twelve 
Hours it will exhale one tenth of an Inch. Which Quan- 
tity, he obſerves, will be found abundantly ſufficient to 
furniſh all the Rains, Springs, Dews, Sc. See SrRINo, Wc, 

In Effect, on this Principle, every 10 Square Inches of 
the Surface of the Water, yields in Vapour, fer diem, a 
Cubic Inch of Water; and each Square Foot half a Wine 
Pint; every Space of 4 Foot Square, a Gallon; a Mile 
Square, 6914 Tons; and a Square Degree, * of 69 
Engliſh Miles, will Evaporate 33 Millions of Tons. Sce 
RIVER, Cc. | 

29, A Surface of Eight Square Inches, Evaporated, 
purely by the natural Warmth of the Water without either 
Wind or Sun, in the Courſe of a whole Year, 16292 Grains 
of Water, or 64 Cubic Inches; conſequently, the Depth of 
Water thus Zvaporared in one Year amounts to 8 Inches. 
But this being much too little to anſwer the Experiments 
of the French, who found, that it rain'd 19 Inches of Water 
in one Year at Paris; or thoſe of Mr. Townley, who 
found the Annual Quantity of Rain in Zancaſhire, above 
40 Inches: He concludes, that the Sun and Wind contri- 
bute more to Evaporation, than any internal Heat, or 
Agitation of the Water. Sce RAIN. 

3%, The Effect of the Wind is very conſiderable, on a 
double Account. For the ſame Obſervations ſhew a very 
odd Quality in the Vapours of Water, vis. that of adher- 
ing and hanging to the Surface that exhaled 'em, which 

they clothe, as it were, with a Fleece of . Air; which 
once inveſting the Vapour, it thenceforwards riſes in much leſs 
Quantity. Whence, the Quantity of Water loſt in 24 Hours, 
when the Air was very {till from Winds, was very ſmall ; 
in proportion to what went away when there was a ſtrong 
Gale of Wind Abroad to diſſipate the Fleece, and make 
Room for the Emiſſion of Vapour: And this, even tho' 
the Experiment was made in a Place as cloſe from the Wind 
as could be contri ved. 

Add, that this Fleece of Water banging on the Surface 
of Waters in {till Weather, is the Occaſion of very ftrange Ap- 
pearances, by the Refraction of the Vapour's differing irom, 
and exceeding that of common Air. Whence every Thing 
appears rais'd, as Houſes like Steeples, Ships as on Lan 
= the Water, the Land rais'd, and as it were lifted from 
the Sca, Cc. | : 

4*. The ſame Experiments on. Sat the 1 
in May, June, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, ar 
about 8825 ag great So tboſe in the Months of No- 
vember, December, Fanuary, and February. ; : 

EvAyORATION, in Pharmacy, an Operation by which 
the more aqueous and volatile Parts of Liquids are tpent, or 
drove away in Steam; fo as to leave the remaining Part 


{tronger, or of a higher Conſiſtence than before. FER 


- 
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Foatoration is properly the ſetting a Liquor over a 
8 LO to cs of the moſt Aud and volatile Parts, 


without leſſening the Quantity of the other Matter the 
Liquor is impregnated withal.@g — |», 

Evatoration differs from Exhalation, in that the former 
is practiſed on moiſt Things, and the latter on dry. See 


ExH ALA'TION, ; 
To Evaporate ad Cuticulam, to a Pellicle. See CuTI- 


A and PELLICLE. | 
""EVATES, a Branch, or Diviſion of our old Philoſophers 


the Druids. Sce Davin. 


Ferabo diſtributes the Philoſophers among the Britains 


and Gault, into three Sets. Bye, Bards, Ovarers, Evates, 
and Apuider, Druids. He adds, that the Bara: were 
Poets and Muſicians ; the Evares, Prieſts and Naturalitts ; 
and the Druids, Moraliſts as well as Naturaliſts. 

But Marcelliuus, Lib. 15. Yofſirs Philoſ. Lect. I. 2. and 
Tormins Hiſt. Philoſoph. I. 2. c. 12. reduce em all to two 


Secs, vis. Bardi and Druides. 
And, laſtly, Ceſar, lib. 6. comprehends 'em all under the 


Name of Druids. 

The Evnres, or Vates, of Strabo, might probably be 
what other Authors, and n Ammian. Marcellin. 
calls Eubages. But M. Souche, in his Hiſt. de Provence, 
L. II. c. 2. diſtinguiſhes between em. The Vates, he ſays, 
were ſuch as took Care of the Sacrifices, and other Cere- 
monies of Religion; and the Eubages, thoſe who ſpent 


their Time in the Search and Contemplation of the great 


Myſteries of Nature. Sce EugAOxs. 
EUBAGES, an Order of Prieſts, or Philoſophers, among 


the ancient Ceitæ or Gauls. 28 
Chorier takes the Hubages to be the ſame with the 


TDrauids, and Saronide of Diodorus: Others take the 
TZubages to be thoſe whom Srrabo L. IV. p. 197. calls 
Ovareis, Evares, or Vates: On which Principle there 
ve Room to conjecture, that the Word ſhould be wrote 
Ovaſes; it being eaſy to miſtake a T for a T. See 
EvarEs. | 

Be this as it will, the Eubages appear to have been dif- 
ferent from the Druids. See what has been ſhewn under 
the Article Davin. 

EUCHARIST, Encharifts, the Sacrament of the Sup- 
per; c a Communication of the Body and Blood of Chriſt, 
under the Species, or Figures of Bread and Wine, See 
ComMUNicNn, SACRAMENT, SPECIES, TRANSUBSTAN TIA“ 
TION, CONSUBSTANTIATION, Cc. 

The Word in its Original Greek, Evqaerga, literally im- 
ports / haukſgiving ; being form'd of su, bene, well, and 
Meise, gratia, Thanks. | 

EUCHITES, or Euchzrxs, a Sect of ancient Hereticks, 
thus call'd, by reaſon they pray'd without ceaſing ; imagining 
that Prayer alone was ſufficient to ſave em. See PRAYER. 

Their great Foundation, were thoſe Words of St. Paul, 
Epiſt. I. to the Thefſalon. C. 5. V. 17. Pray without 
ceaſing. 

+ The Word is form'd of the Greek, Evyy, Prayer ; 


hence Fuy4reu, the ſame with the Latin Precatores, 


Prayers. They were allo call'd £E7:thuſiaſts and Aeggalians, 
Sce EN THUsIASr. | 

Sr. Cyril ot Alexandria, in one of his Letters, takes 
Occafiun to cenſure certain Monks in ZFgypr, who, under 
Pretence of reſigning 'emſelves wholly to Prayer, led a lazy, 
ſcandalous Lite, The Orientals, however, lay a further 
Charge on the Erchites, or Aſeſſuliaus. See MxssA- 
LIANS. 

EUCHOLOGUS, Evcnorocus, a Greek Term, ſig- 
nifying, literally, a Diſcorrſe on Prayers; being form'd of 
20 % Prayers, and Avy&, Diſcourſe. | 

The Euchologus is properly the Greek Ritual, wherein 
is preſcribed the Order and Manner of every Thing relating 
to the Order and Adminiſtration of their Ceremonies. 
Sacraments, Ordinations, Co. , 

Fa. Goar has given us an Edition of the Greek Encho- 
Zogue in Greek and Latin, with Notes, at Paris. 


EUCHRASY, from eu, bene, good, and ehe, Tempe- 
rament'm, Conſtitution, is an agreeable, well proportion'd 
Mixture of Qualities; whereby a Body is ſaid to be in 
good Order, that is, in a good State of Health. See TEM- 


PERAMENT. 


EUDOXIANS, a Party, or Se& of Hereticks, of the 
IV. ee denominated from their Leader Prdoxins, 
Patriarch of Aexanaria and Conſtantinople, a great De- 
fender of the Arian Doctrine. | 

The En10x179s, then, adhered to the Errors of the 
Arians and 7:momans; maintaining, that the Son was 
created out of Nothing; that he had a Will diſtinct and 
different from that of the Father, Cc. Sce ARIANs and 
Eu NM AN Cs. | 


EVECTION, is uſed by ſome Aſtronomers ſor the Zi- 


h 21197 ol the Moon. See LIBRATION. 
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EVI 


EVEN Number, is that which ma 2 
two equal Parts, or Mzozeties. See an Fwy divideq into 


ſuch is 32; ſince divifible by eight, taken four Times; 


ſay, Prolomy Evergetes King of Egypt; An * 


getes King of Syria aſcended the Throne 139 Year, debe 


EVER-GREENS, or Perennials, ſuch Plants a3 
tinue their Verdure, Leaves, Cc. all the Year. See Pi Pang 
Sc. * 

Of theſe, our Gardeners. reckon twelve, fit for p,,; 
Air, viz. the Alaternus, Arbutus, Bay-Tree, Nor. 
Holley, Funiper, Laurus tinus, Phylirea, Pyracanth, 
or Evergreen Thorn, Italian green Privet, and f, 

» And the 
Yew-T ree. 1 

EVIDENCE, a Quality in Things whereby the 
viſible and apparent to the Eyes, either of he Be N | 
Mind. See KNOWLEDGE. a 

The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh Evidence, into forma} and 
objective. 

Formal Evidence, is the Act of the Intellect, conſiderd 
as clear and diſtinct. | 

Objective Evidence, conſiſts in the Clearneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity of the Object; or it is the Object it ſelf, fo con. 
ſlituted, as that it may be clearly and diſtinctly known, 

Others divide Evidence into Moral, Phyſical, and I,. 
taphyſical. 5 

A Thing is ſaid to be morally Evident, fo far à8 
have a diſtinct Notion, or Knowledge thereof, by unex. 
ceptionable Witneſſes. Phyſically, fo far as natural Sw 
and Reaſon pointing out any Thing, convinces one there- 
of. Metaphyſically, when I enter ſo fully and clearly inte 
the Eſſence of any Thing, that nothing can be clearer, 

Evidence, is the eſſential and infallible Character, of 
Criterion of Truth; and is that, in Effect, which with 
us conſtitutes Truth. See TRUTR. 

If Evidence ſhould be found in Propoſitions that ar: 
falſe, we ſhou'd be compell'd into Error; ſince the A ent 
we give to Evidence is neceſſary. Whence wou'd folloy 
this impious Poſition, that God whe made us, is the Au- 
thor of our Errors, as he has conſtituted us fo, as to put 
us under a Neceſſity of falling into em. See ERROR. 

It may be added, that as we neceſſarily love Truth, 
and hate Error, it ſeems inconfiltent with the Nature of 
a beneficent Being, to form us with a Love of what ve 
could not obtain, 'or not know whether we did obtzin it 
or not: Beſide that, if we fhould err in Things that ate 
Evident, as well as in thoſe that are not ſo, we ſhoull 
ſometimes find Contradictions in Hvideut Propoſitions, as 
we commonly do in Things that are obſcure, 

Evidence therefore mult be allow'd the Mark of Truth; 
and thoſe Things muſt be allow'd true, which carry wien 
'em ſuch a Degree of Evidence, as obliges us to aſſent 
to em. Whatever we ſee Fvidezntly agreeable to the 
Things whereof we ſpeak, that we muit acknowledge to 
be true. See Farirn, Orinion, VERISIMILITUDE, Cs, 

The Epicureaus allow of no other Evidence but that of 
Senſe; or that ariſing from Senſe, (it being a funds 
mental with them, that Senſe is the firſt and primary 
Criterion of all Truth) See FArsmoop and FALLACY. 

By Evidence of Senſe, they mean that Species, or Image, 
exhibited by the Senſe, or Phantaſie; which, When 
all Impediments to a. juſt judging, as Diſtance, Motion, 
Medium, &c. being removed, cannot be contradicted, cr 
oain-ſay'd. Wherefore, the Queſtion being put, whether dt 
no a Thing be ſuch as it appears; the Anſwer is not t9 
be given, till it have been tried and examined all th? 
Ways, and by all the Senſes that it can be an Object oi. 
See SENSE, CRITERION, Ef ICcUREANSs, Cc. 

EviDENCE, in Law, is any Proot, be it Teſtimony of 
Men, Records, or Writings: It is thus call'd, becauſe tee 
Point in Iſſue is hereby made Evident to the Jury. See 
TEST IMON X, WITNESs, Cc. 5 

Sir Tho. Smith reſtrains Evidence to authentic Writing 
of Contracts, written, ſeal'd, and deli verd. De Re 
Angt. Lib. II. ; 

EVIL, Alalum, in Ethicks, a Privation, or Abſence 0 
ſome proper, or neceſſary Good; or ſome due Mcaſu.e, c 
Degree thereof. Sce Goon. | ; | 

the Schoolmen deny, that any thing is every wi] 
Evil; and reſtrain all Evil, to be only ſo, 2 my 


ne wants this, or that Degree of a certain Qua- 
as the my to conſtitute it, in that reſpect, good. Ten 
lith. . Foil, ſay they, without ſome Good in it wherein 
js not 71 des as in its Subject; for, as it is a Being, and 
the BY Being depends on. the ' Supreme Being, it cannot 
as _ ood, as flowing from the Supreme Good. 
but de FO either Natural or Moral; between which there 
But Relation, that Moral Evil produces Natural. 
i - Evi, is defined a Deviation, from right Reaſon, 
conſequently from the Will and Intendment of the 
and : Legiſlator, who gave us that as a Rule: This the 
Gophers call Imhoneſtum and turpe, as ſtaining the 
Phi f God, and ſullying our original Beauty; likewiſe 


[mage © 

am cul pc. 
— Evir, is a Want of ſomething neceſſary to the 
lone elſe. or Perfection of a Thing, or to its 2 
1 Jn Te Such are Defects of the Body, Blindneſs, 
Ta meneſs, Hunger, Diſeaſes, Death. 


This a, 1 . 3 3 triſte, in jucundum, 

WB + m 5 
wk Evil is either ſuch in 77 77 as Envy, Impiety, 
Sc. or, 70 another; as Meat, which in it if is good, 
may be Evil to a Man on Account of ſome Diſeaſe; as 
Wine to a Feveriſh Perſon, c. f 

Thus far the Schools have gone in the Nature and 
reaſon of Moral and Natural Evil: A late excellent 
Author ſets the Thing in another Light, and furniſhes a 
much finer, more adequate Theory of Moral Good and 
Fail, Inquir. into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty 

Virtue. 

2 EviL, according to this Philoſopher, denotes our 
lla of a Quality apprehended in Actions which excite 
Averfion and Diſlike towards the Actor, even from Perſons 
who receive no Diſadvantage. thereby: As Moral Good- 
neſs denotes our Idea of a contrary Quality which procures 
Approbation and Love towards the Actor, even in Perſons 
unconcern'd in its natural Tendency. 

This Notion ſuppoſes an univerſally acknowledged Dif- 
frence of Moral Good and Evil, from Natural. Moral 
Good, we all know, ures Love towards thoſe we ap- 

bend poſſeſsd of it: Whereas Natural Good does not. 
Low di ently, for inſtance, are we affected towards thoſe we 
ſuppoſe youu sd of Honeſty, Faith, Generofity, &c. when 
we expect no Benefit from thoſe Qualities: And thoſe 

ſeſs d of the natural Goods, as Houſes, Lands, Gardens, 

Meath, Strength, Sc. So, whatever Quality we apprehend 
morally Evil, raiſes our Hatred towards the Perſon in 
whom we obſerve it; as Treachery, Cruelty, Ingratitude, 
Ee. Whereas we love and pity many cxpoſed to natural 
Foils, as Pain, Hunger, Sickneſs, c. 

The Origin of theſe different Idea's of Actions, has 
path puzzled the Moralifts: The Generality make Self- 

tereſt, or Self. Love, the Source of em all: We approve 
the Virtue of others, as it has ſome ſmall Tendency to our 

Happineſs, either from its own Nature, or from this gene- 
ral Confideration, that a Conformity to Nature and Reaſon 
is in the general advantageous to the whole, and to us 
in particular: And, on the contrary, diſapprove the Vice 
n "on as tending at the long Run to our particular 

ment. 

Ochers ſuppoſe an immediate natural Evil, in the Actions 
call'd Vicious; that is, that we are determined to per- 
ceive ſome Deformity or Diſpleaſure from ſuch Actions, with- 
out reflecting on any Diſadvantage that may any way redound 
tous from the Action; and that we have a ſecret Senſe 
of Pleaſure accompanying ſuch of our own Actions as 
K call d virtuous, when we expect no further Advantage 

mem: But then they add, that we are excited to 
— thoſe Actions, even as we purſue or purchaſe 
ures, Statues, Landskips, Sc. from Self-Intereſt, to 
0 B the Pleaſure which accompanies the Action. 
= 2 juſt mention'd has ſhewn the Miſtake : 
G 3 3 ions, he proves, have to Men an immediate 
rg s, and others an immediate Evil, i. e. We perceive 
4 = in ſome, and Pain in others, and are determined 
Als, e, or hate the Doers, without any View of natural 
5 monde without any View to future Rewards or Pu- 
7 idle p. or even without any Intention to obtain the 

rare eaſure of the Good; but from a very different 
mind e * an internal moral Senſe, or a natural Deter- 
Nez 7 1 the Mind, to receive amiable, or diſagreeable 
A 3 when they ſhall occur to our Obſerva- 

2 _— ently to any Opinions of Advantage or Loſs 
"Ie nd to our ſelves from em; even as we are pleas'd 
bibo regular Form, or an harmonious Compoſition, 
Adranes any Knowledge of Mathematicks, or ſeeing any 

zutage in that Form or Compoſition, different from 


t e 1 . 
rn. Pleaſure, See SENSE, Goop, VIA Tu and 
By” ENEVOLENCE. 


Plytic or Kings-Evir, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe by the 


ns call'd Strumæ, and Scrophulæ, conſiſting of 
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ſcirrhous Tumours, arifing moſt commonl ut 
about th 
Neck, but ſometimes alſo on the other 8 8 


as the Breaſts, Arm- pits, Groi . 
ola ren og pits, Groin, Sc. See STRUuma and 


The Kings of England and France, have, of a 1 
Time, pretended to * Privilege of Cur K 4 %; 
* - See Tovcn ＋ e na 
be Right, or Faculty, *tis ſaid by ſome, was originall 

inherent in the French Kings; * thoſe of "Ein lau# 
only claim'd it, as an 12 or Appurtenant to that 
Crown, to which they laid a Claim. Tho' ſome of our 
own Monkiſh Writers ſet the Thing on a different Foot- 


ing; and will have it to have been practiſed by our 


Kings, as early as Eaward the Confeſſor; which Opinion 
the ingenious Mr. Becker? has jobs 4 Wee ani £ 

Raout de Pruelles, addreſſing his Tranſlation of St. 
Auguſtin, de Civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, 
ſays expreſly, Vos Devanciers, & vous aves telle Vertu 
& Puiſſunce que vous eſt donnee & attribuee de Dieu 

4e vous faites Miracles en votre Vie, telles, fi grandes 

F  apertes que vous Garifſes 4 une tres horrible 
Maladie ques appelle les Eſcrouelles [i. e. the Kings-Evil] 
ae laquelle nul autre Prince terrien ne peut garir hors 
vos. 

Sreven de Conti, a Religious of Corbie, who lived in 
the Year 1400, and wrote a Hiſtory of France {till pre- 
ſerved in MS. in the Library of St. Germains des prez, 
deſcribes the Practice of Touching for the Evi/. After the 
King had heard Maſs, a Veſſel of Water was brought 
him, and his Majeſty having put up his Prayers before the 
Altar, rouch'd the diſeaſed Part with his right Hand, and 
waſh'd it with the Water. 

Matthew Paris will have S. Louis the firſt who pra- 
ctiſed it: Others contend, that King Robert was the firit 
who was gifted this Way. Tis certain, we find no men- 
tion of any ſuch Prerogative, before the Kings of the 
11th 8 when that Prince reign'd. Fa. Daniel, Hiſt. 
de France, F. I. P. 1032. 

Polydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the ſame Virtue 
in the Kings of England; but to little Purpoſe. Fauyn 
Hiſt. de Navarre, 1062. 

The Continuer of Monſtrelet, obſerves, that Charles VIII. 
touch'd ſeveral Sick Perſons at Rome, and cured em, dont 
ceuæ des Italies, ſays he, voyant ce Myſtere ne furent onques 


ſi emerveilles. 


The ſame Virtue, we know not on what Grounds, is 
commonly attributed to a Seventh Son, born without any 


Daughter between: As alſo to the Chiefs of certain par- 


ticular Families; particularly, the Eldeſt Perſon ot the Houſe 
of Aumont in Burgunay. | 

EULOGY, EvLroc1ia, in Church-Hiftory. -— When the 
Greeks have cut a Loaf, or Piece of Bread, to conſecrate 
it, they break the reſt into little Bits, and diſtribute it 
among the Perſons who have not yet communicated, or 
ſend it to Perſons that are abſent; and theſe Pieces of 
Bread are what they call Eulog ies. 

The Latin Church has had ſomething of the like 
Kind, of a great many Ages; and *twas thence aroſe the 
Uſe of their Holy Bread. 

The Name Eulogy, was likewiſe given to Loaves, or 
9 brought to Church by the Faithful, to have them 

leſs'd. 

Laſtly, the Uſe of the Term, paſs'd hence to mere Pre- 
ſents made a Perſon, without any Benediction. Sce the 


_ Jeſuit Gretſer, in his Treatiſe 4e Beuedictiouibus & Ma- 


lediftionibus, L. II. C. 24, 25, Cc. where he treats of 


Eulogies throughly. 
From a Paſſage in Hollandus, on the Life of S. Melaine, 


C. 4. it appears, that Eulogies were not only of Bread, bur 
any Kinds of Meats bleſs'd and hallowed for that Purpoſe. 
Add, that almoſt every body bleſs'd and diſtributed Eu- 
logies: Not only Biſhops and Prieſts, but even Hermits, 
tho' Laymen, made a Practice of it. Women alſo would 
ſometimes ſend Znlogies, as appears from the Life of S. 
Haulry, C. III. n. 14. in the Bollandiſts. Acta Santt. 
Jan. T. I. p. 20. | | 

The Wine ſent as a Preſent, was alſo held an Elegy. 
Sollaudus remarks further, that the Euchariſt it ſelf was 
call'd Ernlogy. Act. Sauct. Fan. T. II. p. 199. 

The Word is Greek, Evacya, form'd of tv, bene, well; 
and aiyw, dico, I ſay, ſpeak, q. d. Benedictum. 

EUNOMIANS, a Sect of Hereticks, denominated from 
Eunomius, Biſhop of Cyzicus, who, in the IV zþ Cen. 
tury, maintain'd moſt of the Errors of Arius, and added 
others to em; as, particularly, that he knew God, as well 
as God knew himſelf, Sce ARIXN s. 

He re-baptized ſuch as had already been baptized in 
the Name of the Trinity: He had diſſembled his Errors 


for ſome Time, but having at length made a Diſcovery, he 


was expell'd his See. 
Ccc * The 


L 


The Aridns endeavour'd to have put him into that of the Evolvent in two Points; whence, inſtead = 
Samoſarta, but could not effect it: In lieu thereof; the Tangent, it is ſaid to Oſculate the volven: N deing 2 
Emperor Valens reſtored him to Cy21c715. ic is alſo call'd Oſculator, and Circulus 2 hence 

EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, a Sect of Hereticks of OscoLuM. | , e | or, 
the IV- Century. Sce HERE. | * one, er but one Ofculator, to each Þ, 
The Eunomiocußſychiaus, mention'd by Nicephorus, L. dns 2 — „ but to the ſame Point there an ry of 
XII. C. 30. are the ſame with thoſe call'd ws ps by nity of other Circles, which only touch, and dont Ot 
Sozo0men, L. VII. C. 17. The Author whereof, according late. The Qſculator and the Evolure make no A "ea 
to Sogomen, was an Eunomian, named Eutychus, and not the Place where they touch and cut: Nor can an nde in 


Huſycbius, as Nicephorus has it: And yet this latter Line be drawn between; as there may betwixt , Te 
war oy copies 1 9 45 in this Paſſage; ſo that it is and a Curve. See- Angle of ConTacr, * Lagent 


aſt doubt, they both ſpeak of the ſame Sect, But on EVOLUTE, EvoruTta, in the higher Geo 
Thoſe Side the 13 lies” is not eaſy to decide : 4 Curve, firſt propoſed by Mr. Huygens ; and 8 2 
durſt not undertake to ſhew it; but contented himſelf to ſtudied by the later Mathematicians. See Con rn. 
mark the Difference in his Notes on Sogomen, as Fa. Fron- The Evolute 18 A Curve, * * to be evolve; 
ron has done on Nicephorns. open'd ; and which in opening, deſcribes other Cues or 


ik 1 To conceive its Origin and Formation the be 
EUNUCH, Evnvcuvs, a Term applied, in the general, e better; ſu 
to all who have not the Faculty of Generating, either thro' pole a flexible Thread, A 


, wound exactly over the Convexit 
Imbecility, or Frigidity ; but particularly to ſuch as have J 


of any Curve, as A BCG, (Tab. Geometry Fig, 20) an} 
been caſtrated, or have loſt the Parts neceſſary thereto. e the Thread fix d in G, and every where «fe 4 
See CASTRATION. 


| rty, to A, Now, beginning to unwind the Thread 
7 In England, France, &c. Eunuchs are never made but from the Point, and continuing it to G, and 
|} on Occation of ſome Diſeaſes, which render ſuch an Opera- the 


— it tight on the Curve Surface ABCG ; when 


tion neceſſary; but in Taly, they make Eunuchs, for the 
Sake of preſerving the Voice; and, in the Eaſt, they make 
Emunuchs to be Guards, or Attendants on their Women. 

Great Numbers of. Children, from one to three Years of 
Age, are yearly cattrated in Italy, to ſupply the Opera's 
and Theaters, not only of 1raly, but other Parts of Hu- 
rope, with Singers: Tho' 'tis not one in three, that 
after having loſt their Virility, have a good Voice for a 
Recompence. 5 

Tavernier aſſures us, that in the Kingdom of Soutan 
in the ZEaſt-Tnates, there are every Year made Twenty 
Thouſand Eunuchs, and ſold thence into other Countries. 

The Seraglio's of the Eaſter» Emperors, are chiefly 
ſerv'd, and guarded by Eunuchs. And yet we have very 
good Teſtimonies, that the rich Zznuchs in Perſia and 
other Countries, keep Seraglio's for their own Ule. 


hread is become quite ſtraight, and is on! | 
gent, FG, to the Curve in the Point G; *tis * 
*xtremity A, in its Progreſs to G, has deſcribed mother 
Curve Line AD E F. 8 

Here, the firſt Curve ABCG is call'd the Evolve. 
Each of its Tangents BD, CE, Cc. com rehended be. 
tween it, and the Curve ADE F, is call'd a Rating of the 
Evolute; or Radius Oſculi, or Radius Oſculator of the 
Curve AD EE, in each Point D, E, &c. And the Circles 
whereof the Oſculators BD, CE, &c. are Radii, are cally 
Circuti Oſculatores of the Curve A D E E, in D, E. &. 
And laſtly, the new Curve, reſulting from the vonn 
of the firſt Curve, begun in A, is call'd the Curve of 
Evolution, or Curve deſcribed by the Evolution. 

The Radius of the Evorurk, then, is the Part of the 
Thread comprized between any Point where it is a Tin. 
gent to the Zvo/ure, and the correſpondent Point, where 


| 
1H By an Arret of the grand Chamber of Paris in 1665, 
ii it is adjudged, that an Eunuch could not marry, not even 
if with the Conſent of the Woman and all the Parties on his Part of the Thread in every Step it takes, as if it 


3 both Sides. deſcribed an Arch of an infini i 
5 ; nitely ſmall Circle, makin 
8 Claudian has a very ſevere Satyr againſt the Eunuch Pate of the how Caoys, which: Ba contre of an wh 


* Eutropius, who had been Elected Conſul of Rome. He l 
K —_— him as an old Woman, dreſs'd up in the Ho- — 1 all deſcribed from different Cen. 


nours of the Conſulate. Bee ; 
| ; 8 ry Curve, therefore, may be conceiv'd as form'd b 
= | The Story of Origen is notorious: That learned and the Evolution of another. Ard we are to find that whit 


| ious Father, upon a too literal Interpretation of that W OI 
1 a n that form'd it, which amounts to the findin 
} P aſſage in St. Matt hem, C. XIX. ver. 12, where mention of the Radius of the Evoluta in any Point. For, as , 5 


is m. Eunucſh heir Mothers Womb ; . 2 

— Eieh, who were mile fo of Men; . Aud a ee Tangene of ic generating Curve, it is fe 
| g % Lv ; no mo an one ot its infinitely fmall Parts, or Sides 

Eunuchs who made themſelves Eunuchs for the Kingdom prolonged ; and all its Sides, whoſe Poſition is determin 


| 

* 

+ * 

4 f Heaven: Caſtrated himſelf. of Courſe, is no more than the rating C it {elf 
48 4 generating Curve it {eli, 
In the Councel of Nice, thoſe were condemned, who, The ſame Thread is alſo called Radius Curvedini, 


| 8 or Radius Oſculi, by Reaſon a Circle deſcribed hereby 
ſenſual Pleaſures, ſhould make *emielves Eunuchs: Such x Dy Ac urcle ACICTIVER NEEDY, 
g 'F as thus mutilated their Bodies, were excluded from Holy _ 3 Ne is faid to Ofcz/ate or Kils it; a 
| | | Orders; witneſs Leontius Biſhop of Antioch, who was boch 2 9 1 at the ſame Time, 7. e. touching 
1 depoſed for having practiſed this Cruelty on himſelf. And th the inſide and the out. See OSCULATION. 


it terminates on the new Curve. Which Appellation 
Radius is the more proper, as one may actually conſider 


out of an indiſcreet Zeal and to guard themſelves from 


if 70 

1 ; f 1 Hence, 1% The Evolute BCF, (Fig. 21.) is the Place 
— ̃ “,“, Gen of the Gre that our the Cn 
b *emſclves from the impetuous Motions of Concupiſcence. deſcribed by the Evolution A M I. 2%. When the Punt 


1. B, falls on A, the Radius of the Evolute M C, is equal 
Several of the Emperors made very ſevere Prohibitions n E Annancs of A Band 


1 againſt the making of Eunuchs, or caitrating one's ſelf. 1 | 
U Gree, hoy, Eurachs An Caf lemon of he Ae Ms 


1 form ' d of ivy kx, Lefti curam habet, q. d. Guardian, deſcribed by the Radius C M ; the Radius of the Fvo/ite 
= or Keeper of the Bea. CM is perpendicular to the Curve A I. 4“. Since tht 
2 In the III z Century, there was even a Sect of Hereticks Radius of the Evolute M C, is always a Tangent to tl! 
5 ferm'd, call'd Eunuchs, Eumuchi; as having the Folly or Evolute BCF; Curves of Evolution may be deſcribed 
| ö Madneſs, to caſtrate not only thoſe of their own Perſua- thro' innumerable Points, if only Tangents be produced in 


ſion, but even all they could lay Hands on. They took the ſeveral Points of the Evolute, till they become equal '9 
their Riſe from the Example of Origen, who, upon a their correſpondent Arches. 
1 Miſunderſtanding of our Saviour's Words in St. Marrhew, The finding of the Radii of Evolntes, is a Thing. of 
| made himſelf an Ennuch, by cutting off the Part, as ſome great Importance in the higher Speculations of Geometry; 
. ſay; or, as others, particularly 8. EpiÞhanins, Hæreſ. 58. and even, ſometimes, is of Uſe in Practice, as the lu. 
. by the Uſe of certain Medicines. Theſe Hereticks were alſo ventor of the whole Theory, Huygens, has ſhe un in i 
* call'd Valeſians. See VALESIANS., lying it to the Pendulum. Horol. Oſcill. Part III. — The 
EVOLVENT, in Geometry, a Term ſome Writers uſe Doctrine of the Oſcula of Evolutes, is owing to . 
for the Curve reſulting from the Evolution of a Curve; Leibnitz; who firſt ſhewed the Uſe of Zvolntes in ts 
in Contra-diſtinction to the Evolute, which is the firſt meaſuring of Curves, 5 : 
Cure ſuppoſed to be open'd, or Evolved, See Evo- To find the Radius of the Evolute in the divers Kinds 
LV IE. of Curves, with Equations to the Evolutes. See Hel. 
The FPvolute always both touches and cuts the Evol- Elem. Math. Tom. I. p. 524, &c. ſequent. Or tie 
vent at the ſame Time: The Reaſon is, that it has two Infinim. Petites of Monſ. le Marquis de. Hopital. 1 
of its infinitely ſmall Sides in common with the Euol- Since, the Radius of an Evolute is equal to an 3 
vent, or rather exactly placed on two equal Sides thereof, of an Zvo/ure, or exceeds it by ſome given Quant? 
One of em withinfide that of the Zvolvertr, i. e. on the all the. Arches of ZEvo/ures may be rectiſied geome&% 
. concave Side thereof; and the other, on the convex Side whoſe Radii may be exhibired by gcometrical 
ll ot its correſpondent Side; So that the Evolute touches ſtructions; whence we ſee why an Arch of a Cyclo 


Con 
id 
oubic 
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its Chord: The Radius of the Evolute being 
the ſame z and the Evolute of a Cycloid, being it 
See RECTIFICATION, CycLoip, Cc. 


Jouble 
Je cloid. 
kf * arignon has applied the Doctrine of the Radius 
=o Evolute to that of Central Forces; ſo that hav- 


EUR 


The Gum we call Exphorbics, is form'd of the Juice 


2 a Tree, or rather P 
equent in Mauritania; tho' the Species of the T 

Plant, has been greatly controverted. The Geena of 
our lateſt Botaniſts, make it a ferulaceous Plant ; and Mr. 


nt, of the ſame Name, pretty 


of the dius of the Evolute of any Curve; one may Profeſſor Hermannus calls it the Tirhymal | 

1a | us N. 

ing 4 Wanne of the Central Force of a Body which Aphyſtos Anguloſus & Spinoſus. Hor, Acad, . 
ba ing in that Curve, is found in the ſame Point where rav. 598. | 

_w_ Nay terminates: Or reciprocally, having the Cen- It k 


the 2 the Evolute may be de- 
ed. Hiſt. 4e Acad. Roy. des Sciences, An. 1706. 
emits 7. 0 Monſ. Reaummny has given a new 
1 T Poalare under this Denomination. Hitherto, the 


Mathematicians 


fall on © 
other Lines, 


c. An. 1709- 

EVOLUTION, in Geometry, the unfolding, or open- 
ing, of a Curve, and making it deſcribe an Evolute. 

For the Nature of Evolution. See EvoruTA. 

The Equable Evolution of the Periphery of a Circle, or 
other Curve, is ſuch a gradual Approach of the Circum- 
frence to Rectitude, as that all its Parts do meet toge- 
ther, and —_— evolve, or unbend ; ſo that the ſame 
Line becomes ſucceſſi vely a leſs Arc, of a reciprocally 

ater Circle, till at laſt they change into a ſtraight Line. 
F Philo: Tranſat. No. 260. a new Quadratrix to the 
the Circle, is found by this Means, being the Curve de- 
{xribed by the equable Evolrtion of its Peri hery. 

EvoLUTION is alſo uſed for the Extraction of Roots 
out of Powers, in which Senſe it is directly contrary to 
Trution. See EXTRACTION. 

Erol vr ion, in the Art of War, is a Term applied to 
the divers Figures, Turns, and Motions, made by a Body 
of Soldiers, in ranging them in Form of Battle, or in 
changing their Form ; either in the Way of Exerciſe, or 
when in actual Engagement. 

Tis by the Evolutions, that the Form, and Poſture of 
a Batallion, Squadron, &c. are changed; either to make 
good the Ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves 
of another, that they may attack the Enemy, or receive an 
Onſet more advantageouſly. 

The Military Evolutions, are Converſions, Counter- 
marches, or W heetings, Doublings of Rank or File, &c. 
See CONVERSION, Sc. 

Fa, Hoſte, a Jeſuite in 1697, printed a Treatiſe of Naval 
Evolutions, in Folio: = By Noa Erolutions, he means 
the Motions made by a Fleet, Squadron, or Naval Ar- 
mament, in order to put themſelves into a 28 Ar- 


; as no Leaves; but in Lieu thereof puts forth alon 
its Stem a Kind of long prickly Eyes, or Buds. Whick, 
Buds, it is, that yield that gummy Juice, call'd Euphor- 
bium Officinarum. 

Some Authors will have it, that the Gum is drawn from 
the Plant by Incifion ; others, on the contrary, ſay it oozes 
ſpontaneouſly : The Juice, we are told, is 10 very ſubtile, 
and penetrating, that the Perſon who taps the Tree, is 
forced to ſtand at a good Diſtance, and make the Inciſion 
with a long Pike; otherways it gets to the Brain, and 
occaſions dangerous Inflammations. It oozes out in great 
Abundance, and is gather'd in a Sheep's Skin, wrapp'd 
round the Tree. 

Pliny tells us, that the firſt Diſcovery of Euphorbium 
is attributed to uba King of ZLybia, who denominated 
it from Eußphorbius his Phyſician, Brother of Muſa, Phy- 
fician to Auguſtus. | 

Etmuller aflures us, that the Plant, which yielded the 
Eußhorbium of the Antients, is now unknown to us; but 
if we go by Pliny's Deſcription, the Plant call'd Schadida 
Calli in the Hortus Malabaricus, muſt be the antient 
Euphorbium. This Diſcovery is owing to Commelinus, 
Bourguemaiſter of Amſterdam, and Profeitor of Botany. 
 EUPHORY, fignifies the ſame as Euchraſy. See 
EvcuRasy. 


EUPSYCHIANS. See EunomiotvesYCHIANS. 
EURIPUS, in Hydrography : The Word, originally and 
properly, ſignifies a certain Streight of the Sea, between 


Betia, and the Negropont; where tne Currents are ſo 
ſtrong, that the Sea is ſaid to Ebb and flow ſeven Times 
a Day; in which Place, as the Story commonly goes, 
Ariſtotle drown'd himſelf, out of Chagrin, for not being 
able to account for ſo unuſual a Motion. 

But Euripus has fince become a general Name for all 
Streights, where the Water is in great Motion and Agi- 
tation. 

The antient Circus's had their 74 which were no 
other than Pits, or Ditches, on each Side the Courſe; into 
which it was very dangerous falling with their Horſes and 
Chariots, as they run their Races. 


The Term was alſo applied by the Romans, in Parti- 


cular, to three Canals, or Ditches, which encompaſſed the 
Circus on three Sides; and which were fill'd occaſionally, 
to repreſent Naumachia, or Sea Battles. 

The ſame People call'd their ſmalleſt Fountains, or 
Jets d' Eau, Canals in their Gardens, Euripus's; and 
their largeſt, as Caſcades, Sc. Niles. 

The Word is derived from the Greek, tv, facile, eaſily, 


and ere, Precipitart. 


rangement, or Situation, for attacking the Enemy, or 
dtending themſelves with the moſt Advantage. EURO- Jufte See WIN DS 
The Word is Latin, Evolutio, form'd of the Prepoſition EURO 1 5 5 


e, out, and volvo, I roll or wind, 4. 4. an anwinding, 
or unrolling. | 
EUPHONY, Evenonia, in Grammar, an Eaſineſs, 
dmoothneſs, and Elegancy of Pronunciation, See PRo- 
NUNCIATION, 


The Word is Greek, form'd of 20, bene, well; and 
tor, Vox, Voice. 


EURYTHMY, EVA LYTHuIA, in Architecture, Painting, 
and Sculpture ; a certain Majeſty, Elegance, and Eaſineſs 
appearing in the Compoſition of divers Members, or Parts 
of a Body, Building, or Painting ; and reſulting from the 
fine Proportions thereof. See PrRoPoR TION, 

The Word is Greek, and fignifies literally a Conſonance, 
or fine Agreement, or as we may call it, a Harmony of all 
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Huintiliam calls the Enphonia, Vocalitas; Scaliger, 
facilis pronumciatio. 
The Euphonia is 2 a Kind of Figure, whereby 
ve ſuppreſs a too harſh Letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, 
contrary to the ordinary Rules. There are Examples enough 
1 all Languages. 
.FUPHORBIUM, or EvenoRB1A, in Pharmacy, a Kind 
Gum, brought from Africa, in little roundiſh Pieces, 
viitiſh when new, and yellowiſh when old, very ſharp 
to the Taſte, but void of Smell. See Gum. 
he principal Uſe of Euphorbium, is external; being a 
wt Ingredient in divers reſolutive Plaſters, as well as in 
- ncture, and Powder for ſtopping of Gangrenes, cleanſing of 
- Ulcers, and exfoliating carious Bones. 
N aternally uſed, tis a Purgative, but ſo violent a one, 
9 at tis almoſt out of Doors, as tearing off the neceſ- 
— Aucus or Covering of the Stomach and Bowels, and 
ir ng Dyſenteries. Yet we are told the Africans uſe 
84 8 tho* they firſt quench its Fire in 
er. 


lts Powder is a violent Sternutatory, and to be uſed very 


the Parts; being compounded of ed, well, and gv3uO | 
Rythmiss, a Cadence, or Agreement of Numbers, Sounds, 
or the like Things. See RYyTHMus. | 

the eſſential 


Vitruvius ranks the Eurythmia among 
Parts of Architecture: He deſcribes it as conſiſt- 


ing in the Beauty of the Conſtruction, or Aſſemblage of 
the ſeveral Parts of the Work, which render its Aſpect, or 
whole Appearance graceful: F. gr. when the Height 
correſ = to the Breadth, and the Breadth to the 
Length, Oc. : 

From theſe three Ideas, (or Deſigns, viz. Orthography, 
« Scenography, and Profile) it is, that the ſame Eurythmy, 
' Majepics, and Venuſta Species Edificii, does Reſult ; 
© which creates that agreeable Harmony between the ſe- 37 
© yeral Dimenſions ; ſo as nothing ſeems diſproportionate, | |} 
© too long for this, or too broad for that, but correſponds 1 
© in a juſt and regular Symmetry, and Conſent of all the 
parts with the Whole. © Evelyi's Account of Arcbit. &c. 


See SYMMETRY. 
EUSEBIANS, a Denomination given to the Sect of | 1 
Countenance, which 2 


autiouſly, and never alone. þ 103 with a fall Arians, on Account of the Favour a 8.0 
tity of for reer bius Biſhop of Cæſarea ſhew'd, and procured for them 1 
ls ne other Powder, to guard againſt its intolerable 1 60 Riſe. — e p : 


EUSTA- mn 


Antioch, in the IVth Century; on Occafion of their Refuſal 
to acknowledge any other Biſhop beſide 8. Hufſtathius, 
depoſed by the Arians. . | 

he Denomination was given them during the Regency 
of Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted to S. 2 45 
zhins, about the Year 330, when they began to hold their 
Aſſemblies apart. a | 

About the Year 350, Leontius of Phryg ia, call'd the 
Eumuch, who was an Arian, and was put in the See of 
Antioch, defired the Enſtathians to perform their Service. 
in that Church; which they accepting, the Church of An- 
tioch ſerv'd indifferently both the Arians and Carholicks. 

This, we are told, gave Occaſion to two Inſtitutions, 
which have ſubſiſted in the Church ever ſince: The firſt 
was Pſalmody in two Choirs 3 but, M. Faillet thinks, that 
if they inſtituted an alternate Pſalmody between two Choirs, 
*twas between two Carholic Choirs ; and not by Way of 
Reſponſe to an Arian Choir. The ſecond was the Doxology, 
Glory be to the Father, and the Son, ana the Holy 
Ghoſt. See Doxor oe v. 

This Conduct, which ſeem'd to imply a Kind of Com- 
munion with the Arians, gave great Offence to Abundance 
of Catholicks, who began to hold ſeparate Meetings ; and 
thus form'd the Schiſm of Antioch. Upon this, the reſt, 
who continu'd to meet in the Church, ceas'd to be call'd 
Euſtathians, and that Appellation became reſtrain'd to 
the Diflenting Party. 

S. Flavianus, Biſhop of Antioch in 381, and one of his 
Succeſſors, Alexander in 482, brought to paſs a Coalition, 
or Re-union, between the Euſathiaus and the Body of the 
Church of Antioch, deſcribed with much Solemnity by 
Zpheodoret, Eccl. I. III. C. 2. 

EvsSTATHIANS, was alſo a Sect of Hereticks, in the I'Vth 
Century; denominated from their Author 8 a 
Monk ſo fooliſhly fond of his own Profeſſion, that he con- 
demn'd all other Conditions of Life. 

He excluded married People from Salvation; prohibited 
his Followers from praying in their Houſes; and obliged 
them to quit all they had, as incompatible with the Hopes 
of Heaven. 

He drew them out of the other Aſſemblies of the faith- 
ful, to hold ſecret ones with him ; and made them wear 
a particular Habit: He appointed them to faſt on Sun- 
days; and taught them that the ordinary Faſts of the 
Church were needleſs, after they had attained to a certain 
Degree of Purity, which he pretended to. He ſhew'd a 
World of Horror for Chappels built in Honour of Martyrs, 
and the Aflemblies held therein. 

Several Women, ſeduced by his Reaſons, forſook their 
Husbands, and Abundance of Slaves deſerted their Maſters 
Houſes. He was condemn'd in the Year 342, at the Council 
of Gangres, in Paphlagonia. 

EUS'TYLE, in Architecture, a Kind of Edifice, where 
the Pillars are placed at a moſt convenient Diſtance one 
from another; the Intercolumniations being all juſt two 
Diameters and a Quarter of the Column; except thoſe in 
the middle of the Face before and behind, which are three 
Diameters diſtant. Sce IN TER COLUMNIATITION. 

The Euſiyle is a Medium between the Yycnoſtyle and 
Aræoſtyle. See PycNOSTYLE, Cc. 

The Word is Greek, being form'd of ed, bene, well, 
and ga, Column. 

Vitruvins, L. III. C. 2. obſerves, that the Euſtyle is the 
moſt approved of all the Manners of Intercolumniation ; 
and that it ſurpaſſes all the reſt, in Conveniency, Beauty, 
and Strength. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient Hereticks, denominated from 
Eutyches the Archimandrite, or Abbot of a Monaſtery at 
Conſtantinople. See HERE TIC. 

The Averfion Eutyches bore to the Hereſy of Neſtorius, 
threw him into another Extreme, not leſs dangerous than 
that he ſo warmly oppoſed; tho' ſome Paſſages in St. 
Cyril, which rais'd the Unity of the Perſon of Jeſus 
Chriſt very high, contributed, likewiſe, to his Deluſion. 

At firſt he held, that the Zogos, Word, brought his 
Body down with him from Heaven : which was a near 
1 to the Hereſy of Apollinarius: And tho' he 
afterwards teſtified the contrary in a Synod at Conſtanti- 
nople, wherein he was condemned; yer he could not be 
brought to acknowledge, that the Body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was conſubſtantial with ours. 

In Effect, he did not ſeem quite ſteady, and conſiſtent 


in his Sentiments; for he appear'd to allow of two 


Natures, even before the Union; which was apparently 
a Conſequence he drew from the Principles of the Platonie 
Philoſophy, which ſuppoſes a Pre- exiſtence of Souls; ac- 
cordingly, he believed that the Soul of Feſtus Chriſt had 
been united to the Divinity before the ncarnation; but 
then he allow'd no Diſtinction of Nature in Feſus Chriſt, 
fance his Incarnation. | 
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EUSTATHIANS, a Name given to the Catholicks of See the Diſſertation of Fa. Hardouin, de 82 N 


EXA 


Ataris, wherein that Jeſuit endeavours to 110 
Sentiments of the 1 | untold al the 

This Hereſy was at firſt condemned in a gynod he 
Conſtantinople, by Flavian in 448: Was re- exam Id at 
fulminated in the General Council of Chalcedon , and 
The Legates of Pope Leo, who aſſiſted thereat Wn 451, * 
that it was not enough to define that there — 
Natures in 7eſus Chriſt, but inſiſted ſtrenuouſſy 10 two 
remove all Equivocation, they muſt add the. 25 to 
without being changed, or confounaed, or divided 2. 

But this Decree of the Council of Chalcedon, at whi 
aſſiſted upwards of 630 Prelates, did not ſtop the p ich 

HEE" ; . rogreſg 
of Eutychianiſm: Some Biſhops of Fg yz, Who h a 
attended at the Council, upon their Return, roclaimeq 
openly, that St. Cyri/ had been condemned, A Neſtor; 
acquitted therein: Which occaſioned great Diſorders. f 
veral Perſons, under Pretence of contending for the gem 
ments of St. Cyril, making no Scruple of weakening & 
Authority of the Council of Chalcedon. . 

The Hereſy of the Eutychiaus, which made a very great 
Progreſs throughout the Eaſt, at length became diyiqeq 
into ſeveral Branches. Nicephorus makes mention of 10 
fewer than twelve: Some call'd Schematici, or Abba. 
rentes, as only attributing to eu Chriſt, a Phantom, or 
Appearance of Fleſh, and no real Fleſh : Others, Ty. 
doſians, from Theodoſius Biſhop of Alexandria: Oth 
Facobites, from one Fames, Facobus, of Syria; which 
Branch eſtabliſh'd it ſelf principally in Armenia, where 
it {till ſubſiſts. Sce JacopiTEs. 

Others were call'd Acephali, q. d. without Head, and 
Severians, from a Monk call'd Severus, who ſeiz'd on the 
See of Antioch in 513. See ACEPHALI and Sxveriaxs, 

Theſe laſt were ſubdivided into Five Factions, vjz, 
Agnoeres, who attributed ſome Ignorance to eſs Chriſ - 
Followers of Paul, MeaanG, that is, the Black Ange- 
lites, thus call'd from the Place where they aſſembled. 
Aarites and Conovites, with divers others. 

EvTyYcHIANs, were alſo a Sect half Arian, half Fu. 
nomian; which aroſe at Conſtantinople, in the IV 1h Ca 
tury. | 

t being then a Matter of mighty Controverſy among 
the Ennomians at Conſtantinople, whether or no the 80n 
of God knew the laſt Day and Hour of the World; par- 
ticularly with Regard to the Paſſage in the Goſpel of 8. 
Matthew, C. XXIV. Ver. 36. Or rather that in St. 
Mark, XIII. 31. where 'tis expreſs'd, that the Son did mt 
know it, but the Father only: Eutychius made no Scru- 
ple to maintain, even in Writing, that the Son did know 
it: Which Sentiment diſpleagn the Leaders of the 
Eunomian Party, he ſeparated from em, and made a 
Journey to Eunomius, who was then in Exile. 

That Heretick acquieſced fully in Eutychius's Doctrire, 
that the Son was not ignorant of any 'Thing the Father 
knew, and admitted him to his Communion: E10mi!s 
dying ſoon after, the chief of the Euuomiaus at Conſtar- 
tinople, refuſed to admit Eutychius; who, upon this, 
form'd a particular Sect of ſuch as adhered to him, 
call'd Eutychians. 

This ſame Eutychius, with one T heophronins, as was 
ſaid in Sozomen's Time, were the Occaſions of all the 
Changes made by the Eumomians in the Adminiſtration 
of Baptiſm; which conſiſted, according to Nicephorts, 
in only making one Immerſion, and not doing it in tie 
Name of the Trinity, but into the Death of eſis il. 

Nicephorus calls the chief of this Sect, not ZEntyci1n, 
but Eupſychius, and his Followers Evnom 10EvUPpsY CHIANS 

EWRY, an Office in the King's Houſhold, where they 
take Care of the Linen for the King's own Table; lay the 
Cloth, and ſerve up Water in Silver Evers after Dinner; 
whence the Office hath its Name. 

EXACERBATION, the ſame as Paroxyſin. See Pa. 
ROXYSM. | 

EXACTION, in Law, is a Wrong done by an — 
or one pretending to have Authority, in taking a Reva? 
or Fee, for that which the Law allows not. : q 

The Difference between Exaction and Extortion confi 
in this, that Extortion is where the Officer takes mot 
than his Due: And Eraction, where he wreſts a Fer d 
Reward, when none is due. See Ex TOR TION. \ 

EXAGGERATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure whe” 
we enlarge, or heighten Things; making them 400 
more than they really are, whether as to Goodneſs, B. 
neſs, or other Qualities. | a 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, Exaggero, I er 
rate; which is a Compound of ex, and agg er, a Mount 
or Elevation of Earth. 

ExAcOTRATION, in Painting, is a Method of re 
Things, wherein they are charged too much, or er 
too ſtrong; whether in reſpect of the Deſign, or the 


louring. | Ex 
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yr Perhich they had not; whereas the former onl 


upon what they had. | 
im xe _ Kind of Burleſque on the Objects, 
Fs lar ally meant to ridicule. The former is gene- 


exalting, a 
rally e 8% CARICATOVURING: 


Objet ainter is obliged to have Recourſe to an Eragge- 


The F 5. both on Account of the Surface of his 
ration 1 r Sho of his Work; and of Time, and 
Ground which diminiſh and weakens the Force of the 
the A But this Eraggeration muſt be conducted in 
h manner, as not to put the Objects out of their natu- 
ſu i 


rs De Piles. 1 
ExAOGON. 
EXAGHORD, £ See } Hexacnonn 
AMILION, &c. E HEXAMILION, ©&c. 
EX ALTATION, Elevation, is chiefly uſed in a figu- 
EX cenſe, for the raifing, or advancing a Perſon to 
native Ecclefiaſtical Dignity ; and particularly, the Papacy. 
ſome Term Exaltation, is in ſome meaſure appropriated 
The Po and expreſſes his Inauguration, Coronation, 
— 5 # Palleſtion, and the Beginning of his Pontificate. 
Por E. , 
on of the Croſs, ExALTATIO Cavcis, is a 
47 Gus, held on the 14h of September, in 
"ory, as is generally ſuppoſed, of this, that the Emperor 
Mew Ra brought back the true Croſs of eſis Chriſt on 
Fr: culders, to the Place on Mount Ca/vary, from which 
= 4 been carried away fourteen Years before, by Caſroe 
Sis of Perſia, at his taking of Jeruſalem, under the 
TS of the Emperor Phocas. - See CRross. 
The Crois was deliver'd up, by a Treaty of Peace 
ade with Siroe, Coſroe's Son, — The Inſtitution of this 
-" is commonly ſaid to have been fignalized by a 
Miracle; in that Herachus could not ſtir out of Jeru- 
ſale with the Cro's, while he had the Imperial Veſtments 
on, enrich'd with Gold and precious Stones; but bore it 


OY - 
_ 2 before 2 Ampire of Heraclius, there had 


E of the ſame Denomination obſerved both in 
hes Latin Churches, on Occafion of what our 
Saviour {aid in St. 70% XII. 32. And J, if I be exalted, 
or lifted up, will draw ail Men unto me. And again, 
in Ch. VIII. ver. 28. V hen they ſpall have Exalted, or 
lift uf the Sou of Man, then ſpall ye know that {1 
in be. Fa. Du Soutier aſſures us, that M. Chaſtelain was 
of Opinion, this Feaſt had been inſtituted, at leaſt at Je- 
ruſalem, 240 Years before Heraclius. 2 

The Feait of the Dedication of the Temple built by 
Conſtantine, was held, ſays Nicephorus, on the 147h of 
S:p:ember, the Day the Temple had been conſecrated on, 
in the Year 335 3 and this Feaſt was call'd, he Exairarion 
of the Croſs, by reaſon it was a Ceremony therein, for 
the Biſhop of Jeruſalem to aſcend a high Place built by 
Conſcantine for that Purpoſe, in manner of a Pulpit, call'd 
by the Greeks, the Sacred Myſteries of Goa, or the Holi- 
1000 of God; and there hoiſt up the Croſs for all the People 
to ſee it. 

ExALTATION, in Phyſicks, is the Act, or Operation of 
cevating, purifying, ſubtilizing, or perfecting any natural 
Body, its Principles and Parts; as alſo the Quality, or 
Diſpoſition, which Bodies acquire by this Operation. See 
MarvxAriox and PURIFICATION. f 

'Tis this Exaltation of the ſulphureous Part in the 
Straw-berries, that gives them their agreeable, vinous Tait, 
Temery. — A gentle and temperate Heat of the Body, 
Eralts and diſengages the moit volatile Parts of our Food, 
and diſpoſes 'em for Nutrition. ; 

The Term Exaltation, is peculiarly affected by the 
Chymiſts and Alchymiſts, who imagining it to have ſome 
extraordinary Emphaſis, are uſing it at every Turn. Moſt 
ſulphureous Matters, much Exalted, are obſerved to be of 
a red Colour, f ; | 

ExATTAT ION, in Aſtrology, is a Dignity which a Planet 
acquires in certain Signs, or Parts of the Zodiac ; which 
Diztity is ſuppoſed to give em an extraordinary Virtue, 
Eftcacy, and Influence. 

The oppoſite Sign, or Part of the Zodiac, is call'd the 
Deſection of the Planet. See DEIECT ION. : 

Thus, the fifteenth Degree of Cancer, is the Exaltation 
a Jupiter, according to Albumazar, by reaſon it was 
tie Alcendant of that Planet at the Time of the Creation: 


Dejeion in Libra: That of the oon, is in Taurus, 
Kc, Prolomy gives the Reaſon hereof in his firſt Book 
e Puagrup. 


Search, or Inqui diſc he Truth, or 
quiry; in Order to diſcover the Truth, 


| miniſtration of the Sacraments, particularly Confeſſion; the 


The Way of Authority is Achat Comparif ore 
| ty is, ariſon, m 

2 barre roportion'd to. the Reach Aud Capacity 

0 mple n, than the Way of Diſcuſſion and Examen. 


F __ Perſon had * Houſe robb'd 1 
evere Examination of all his Domeſticks 

„ A Student ſtands a rigorous — — ww 
2 1 a Degree of _ er, Batchelor, Doctor, c. 

Self EXAMINATION, is a Point much infifte | 
Divines, and particularly the antient Fathers, 7 8 by. 
P reparation, or introduction, to Repentance. 8. Jenatins 
reduces it to five Points, vis. 1. A returning of Thanks 
to God for his Benefits. 20, A Begging of Grace and 
Light to know and diſtinguiſh our Sins. 3. A running 
over all our Actions, Occupations, Thoughts and Words 
in Order to learn what has been offenfive to God. 4*. A 
Begging of Pardon, and conceiving a fincere Sorrow for 
having diſpleaſed him. And 5%. A making a firm Reſo- 
lution not to offend him any more, and t ing the neceſ- 
* Precautions to preſerve us from it. 

XAMIN ERS, in Chancery, are two Officers, whoſe Bu- 
ſineſs is to examine, on Oath, the Witneſſes produced on 
both Sides ; upon ſuch Interrogatories as the Parties to the 
Suit do exhibit for the Pur fe See CHANCERY, / 

EXAMPLE, in Rhetoric, Cc. is defined an imperfe&t 
Kind of Induction, or Argumentation; whereby it is proved 
that a Thing which has happen'd on ſome other Occaſion, 
will 1 again on the preſent one; from the Similitude 
of the Caſes. 

As, the Wars of the Thebans, againſt their Neighbours 
the Phocians, was ruinous; conſequently, that of the 
Athenians againſt their Neighbours, will likewiſe be 
ruinous, 

EXANTHEMA, in Medicine, an Eruption, or Effo- 
reſcence on the Skin. See Exverion, &c. | 

Evanthemata are of two Kinds: The one only a diſ- 
colouring of the Skin ; ſuch are the Meaſles, the purple 
Spots in malignant Fevers, c. — The other are little Emi- 
nences, or Pape, ſtanding out from the Skin, not unlike 
Puſtles, only ſmaller. See Mz asL xs, Oc. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, Fand, Eferveſco 
£ffloreſco, I flower, or work out. ' ede 

EXARCH, Exarcnvs, in Antiquity, a Name given, by 
the Emperors of the Eaſt, to certain Officers ſent into 
Tracy, in Quality of Vicars, or rather Prefs, to defend 
what Part of ITraly was yet under their Obedience, parti- 
cularly the City of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, who 
had made themſelves Maſters of the greateſt Part of the reſt, 

The Reſidence of the Exarch was at Ravenna; which 
City, with that of Rowe, were all that was left the 
Emperors. | 

The firſt Evarch was the Patrician Boerhiirs, famous 
for his Treatiſe, 4e Conſolatione Philoſophie ; appointed 
in 568 by the er g. Fab The Exarchs ſubſiſted 
about 185 Years; and ended in Eutychius; under whoſe 4 
Exarchate, the City of Ravenna was taken by the Lom- = 
bard King Aſtulphus, or Aſtolþphus. te Wo 7 

Fa. Papebroch, in his Propyleum ad Acta Sanct. Maii, i'Y 
has a Diſſertation on the Power and Office of the Exar- 1 
chus of Italy, in the Election and Ordination of the Pope. i. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, «ae; ©, Chief, 
Commander, and particularly in the Factions of Traly. 

Homer, Philo, and other antient Authors, give the Name 
Exarch to the Choragus, or Maſter of the Singers, in the 
antient Chorus's; or he who ſung firſt : The Word dew, 
or agua, fignifying equally to begiz, and to command. 
See ChHok Aus. | 5 | 

The Emperor Frederic created Heraclius Archbiſhop of 
Zyons, a Deſcendant of the illuſtrious Houſe of Mont- 
boiffier ; created him, we ſay, Exarch of the whole 
Kingdom of Burgundy : A Dignity, till that Time, un- 
known any where but in Laly, particularly in the City of 
Ravenna. Meneſtrier Hiſt. de Lyons. 

ExARcn of 4 Dioceſe was, antiently, the ſame Thing 
with Primate. This Dignity was inferior to the Patriarchal, - © 
yet greater than the Metropolitan. See PRI¹MATE. 

Ex AR ch, is alſo an Officer till ſubſiſting in the Greek 
Church. Sce GRERER. 

The Modern Exarch is a Kind of Deputy, or Legat 
a latere of the Patriarch; whoſe Office it is to viſit the 
Provinces allotted him, in order to inform himſelf of the Lives 
and Manners of the Clergy ; take Cognizance of Eccleſiaſtical 
Cauſes, the Manner of celebrating Divine Service, the Ad- 
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Obſervance of the Canons, Monaltical, Diſcipline, Affairs 
of Marriages, Divorces, Sc. But above all, to take Ac- 
count of the ſeveral Revenues, which the Patriarch receives 
from ſeveral Churches ; particularly, as to what regards [ 
the collecting the ſame, | 1 


D 46” | q 


he Exarch, after having greatly enrich'd himſelf in 
* Poſt, frequently riſes to ce Patriarchate himſelf, See 

TRIARCH- "TY | - 68 
"gies, is alſo uſed, in the Eaſtern-Church Antiquity, 
for a General, or Superior over ſeveral Monaſteries: The 
ſame that we otherwiſe call Archimanarite 5 being ex- 
empted, by the Patriarch of Conſtantiuo le, from the Ju- 
riſciction of the Biſhops; as are now the Generals of the 
Romiſh Monaſtic Orders. See GENERAL, Sc. 


In 493, Sebas was eſtabliſh'd Exarch, or Chief of all the 


Anchorites within the Territory of Feruſalem. Du Bois. 
ExARchH was See Du Cange. 


alſo a. military Dignity. 
'EXARTICULATION, a Diſtocation of ſome of the 


jointed Bones; or a Breach of Articulation. Sec DISsLo- 


CATION. | 
EXCALCEATION, the A& of putting off the Shoes. 
Sce SHOE. 1 | 


Among the Hebrews, there was a particular Law, whereby 
a Widow, whom her Husband's Brother refuſed to marry, 
had a Right to ſummons him into a Court of Juſtice; 
and upon bis Refuſal, might 4iſca/ceare him, i. e. pull off 
one ot his Shoes, and ſpit in his Face: Which were both 
Actions of great Ignominy 2 that People. 

The Houfe of the Perſon who had undergone them, was 
thenceforward call'd the Houſe of the Diſcalceated. 

EXCAVATION, the Act of hollowing, or digging a 
Cavity; particularly in the Ground. 


The Excavation of the Foundations of a Building, by 


the Italiaus call'd Cavaſione, is ſettled by Palladio at a 
ſixth Part of the Height of the whole Building. Unleſs 
there be Cellars under Ground, in which Caſe he would 
have it ſomewhat more. See FouNxDATION. 

The Word is Latin, Excavatio, form'd of ex and cavus 
hollow, or Cavea, a Pit, &c. 

EXCELLENCY, a Quality, or Title of Honour, given 
to Ambaſſadors, and other Perſons, who are not qualified for 
that ot Highneſs ; as not being Princes; and yet are to be 
elevated above the other inferior Nignities. See QUALITY. 

In England and Prance, the Title is now peculiar to 
Embaſſadors; but very common in Germany and 1raly. 
Thoſe it was firſt affected to, were the Princes of the 
Blood, of the ſeveral Royal Houſes ; but they quitted it 
for that of Highneſs, upon ſeveral great Lords afluming 
Excellency. See HiGHNEss. 

The Embaſſadors have only bore it ſince the Year 1593, 
when Henry IV. of France ſent the Duke 4e Nevers 
Embaſſador to the Pope; where he was firſt complemented 
with Excellency. After that, the ſame Appellation was 
given to all the other Embaſſadors reſiding at that Court: 
From whence the Practice ſpread thro' the other Courts. 
See EMBASSADOR. | 

The Embaſſadors of Venice have only had it ſince the 
Year 1636, when the Emperor and King of Spain con- 
ſented to allow it them. | 

The Embaſſadors of Crown'd Heads, diſpute the giving 
that Title to the Embaſſadors from the Princes of Italy; 
where the Practice is not eſtabliſh'd. | 

The Court of Roxze never allow the Quality of Excel- 
Jency to any Embaſſador who is a Churchman; as 
Judging it a ſecular Title. 

The common Rules and Meaſures of Zxcellency are a 

little varied with Reſpe& to the Court of Rome. — The 
Embaſſadors of France, at Rome, antiently gave the Title 
Excellency to all the Relations of the Pope then reign- 
ing ; to the Conſtable Coloune, to the Duke Je Bracciano, 
and the eldeſt Sons of all thoſe Lords; as allo the Dukes 


Savelli, Ceſarini, &c. But they are now more reſerved 


in this Reſpect ; tho' they till treat all the Roman Prin- 
ceſſes with Excellency. . 
The Court of Rome in their Turn, and the Roman 
Princes, beſtow the ſame Title on the Chancellor, Miniſters, 
and Secretaries of State, and Preſident of the Soveraign 
Courts in France; the Preſidents of the Councils in Hain; 
the Chancellor of Poland ; and thoſe in. the firſt Dignities 
of other States, if they be not Eccleſiaſticks. 

The Word Excellency, was antiently a Title of Kings 
and Emperors ; accordingly, Anaſtaſius the Library-Keeper, 
calls Char/emaign, His Excellency. The ſame Title is 
ſtill given to the Senate of Yenice 3 where, after ſaluting 
the Doge under the Title of Sereniſſimo, the Senators are 
addreſſed to under Your Excellencies. The Liber Diur- 
mus Pontif. Rom. gives the Title Excellency to the 
Exarchs and Patricians. See TITLE. 

The [talians and French have improved on ſimple 
Excellency; and made Excellentiſſimus, Excellentiſſimo, 
which has been beſtowed on certain Popes, Kings, Oc. 

EXCEPTION, a Reſerve; or ſomething ſet afide, and 
not included in the Rule, See Rurk. — 
'Tis become proverbial, that there is no Rule, but has 
its Exceptions ; intimating, that it is impoſſible to com- 
prehend all the particular Caſes under one and the ſame 


a 
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Maxim. *Tis dangerous followiny 
to the Rule. | | 8 : 
ExcEPTION, in 
ps ed q MT : : 
e Term is uſed indifferently both in the Civ: 
mon Law ; and in each, Exceptions are d 4 


and Com. 
tory and Peremptory. See DiLatory and B Dila. 
Toy, | 


Exception, in a general Senſe, includes all t I b 
dg 


The Civilians reckon three Kinds of 


the Authority i Y 
& Or 


nd Pe. 


ons, 
dant ; as Want of Age, or other Quality in the * 
3 Or 


ng into 2 
[ 


ExczyTive Propoſitions, are thoſe wherei : 
is affirm'd of a whole Subject, abating — agg 
Parts thereof, which is excepred by a Particle, 4 th 
calld an Exceprive Particle, or Particle of Exce ny 
See ProrosI TION. Tian, 

Thus, all the Sects of the antient Philoſophers, « 
the Plaroniſts, held God to be Corporeal. Coveroig 
inexcuſable in Reſpect of every Thing, but Time. 

EXCESS, is diſtinguiſh'd into Natural and 114; 
The firſt, is a Part whereby one Quantity is ws : 
than another, — Thus, we ſay, this Line is longer "ol og 
but the Exceſs is inconſiderable. ＋ 

e latter, is an Intemperance, or goin on 1 
— * and Meaſures preſcribed to "any hn Ae 
we ſay, Exceſs in Wine, Women, Sc. is ici 
888 x ; ANY 

EXCHANGE, a Permutation, or an Agreement; where. 
by one Thing is truck d or given for another. See PERUL. 
The firſt Commeree carries 

e mmerce carried on amon 
Exchange ; People furniſhing each other n 
Things they wanted: But ſuch Exchanges were chord 
with two conſiderable Difficulties. 1. On Account of the 
unequal Values of Commodities: And, 2. In that ei 
Body had not — what might accommodate him he vil 
£Exchaiuge withal. See CommERCE. 

To remove theſe Inconveniencies, Money was invent 
for.a common Medium, and inſtead of Exchanging, Buy. 
* Selling, was introduced. See Mox Ex. 

et there are Nations among whom the Primitive Wy 
of Exchange ſtill obtains: And even among the moſt c. 
vilized People, there are frequent Occaſions, wheron they 
have Recourſe to this Method. — Such, for Inſtance, is the 
Trade of ſeveral Cities of the North, and Baltic Ses 
where the French exchange their Wines and Brandies tir 
Woods, Metals, Hemps and Furs, 
The Commerce of Bills of Exchange is, it ſelf, a pure 
trading by Eæchauge; a Truck of Money for Money; 
of Money, for Inſtance, which I have here at London, tor 
what a. Merchant, or Banker, has at Yenice, Rome, Au. 
ſterdam, or Conſtantinople. In this Senſe. 

ExcnANGE properly denotes the Buſineſs, or Trade of 
Money, carried on between one Place and another, by 
Means of Bills of Exchange ; i. e. by giving Money in 
one City, aud receiving a Bill to entitle you to receive the 
Value in another City. See Bid of ExcRHANGB. 

ExcHANGE, is allo uſed for the Profit, which a Mer 
chant, Negotiant, or Broker, receives for a Sum of Money 
paid, and for which a Bill of Zvcharge is drawn payable 
in ſome other Place, and by ſome other Perſon ; for tit 
Intereſt of his Money, or the Salary and Reward of Us 
Negociation. 

This Profit is exceeding various; being ſometimes 4 
ſometimes 3, 4, or even 10 and 15 Per Cent. according & 
the Alloy ot the Species differs, or as Money is more & 
lets plentiful, or Bills of Exchange more or leſs ſcarce i 
the Places. This Kind of Exchange is ordinarily calls 
Real Erchange, and ſometimes Mercantile and mi 
Exchange. See PAR. 

The Price of Exchange is regulated according to th 
Courſe of the Place where the Bill is drawn, or that © 
the Place where the Remittance is to be made: So 
2 that 'tis the City of Lyons gives the Law, or Rub 
or the Price of Exchange to moſt of the other Cius 
of Europe. 

The Word Exchange, according to ſome, is der ived fro 
that perpetual Alteration obſerv'd in the Price of this Ei 
change, which is ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lobe 
there being ſometimes ſomewhat to get, and ſometim® p 
loſe thereby; and ſometimes nothing to be either gt 
loſt: As is the Caſe when the Exchange is at Ty 
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Money; or ch 
e is not to be 
which it 

lies 


og is not paid in proportion to the Time, which In- 
22 9 4 1 
FxcaANGE, is alſo uſed in divers Places for the Due, 
Profit, allow'd for the changing of one Sort, or Species, 

i Money for another. ---- This is particularly call'd $129// 

Exchange, Natural Exchange, Pure Exchange, &c. 
ExcHANGE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Agio, or 

Profit, a4 for the Monies advanced in any one's Be- 

See AG10. 

1 ANG E, is alſo a public Place, in moſt conſiderable 

Cities, wherein the Merchants, N os, Agents, Bankers, 

Brokers, Interpreters, and other 

merce, meet, on certain Days, and at certain Times thereof; 

10 confer, and treat 2 of Matters relating to Ex- 


changes, Remittances, 5 Adventures, Aſſurances, 
Freightments and other Mercantile Negotiations both by 
ea. 


In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral Cities of France, theſe 
Places are call'd Bowurſes ; at Paris and Lyons, Places 
4+ Change; and in the Hanſe Towns, 
Merchants. See Buxsx. 

Theſe Afſemblies are held with ſo much Exactneſs, and 
Merchants and Negotiants are ſo indiſpenſably required 
to attend at them; that a Perſon's Abſence alone, makes him 
be ſuſpefted of a Failure or Bankrupcy. See Banxzver. 

The moſt conſiderable Exchanges in Europe, are that 
of Amſterdam 5 and that of London, call'd the Royal 
Exchange. See Row AL Exchange. 

That of Antwerp was little inferjor.4o-<ither of them; 


til the. Port of that City v render d impracticable by the 
Hollanders, to bring the Commerce thereof to themſelves, 


Even in the Time of the antient Romans, there were 
Places for the Merchants to meet, in moſt of the conſider- 
able Cities of the Empire. That built at Rome, in the 
Year of the City 259, 459. Years before our Saviour, under 
the Conſulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius Servilins, 
was call d Collegium Mercatorum ; whereof we have till 
ſome Remains, call'd by the modern Romans Loggia, 
the Lodge; and now, uſually, the Place of St. George. 
See Col LEO ER. | 

ExCHANGE, in Law, is the Compenſation which the 
Warrantor muſt make the J/arranree, Value for Value, 
if the Land warranted be recovered from the J/arrantee, 
Dracton. L. II. See WARRAN Tx. 

The King's ExchAxex, is the Place appointed by the 
King for Exchange of Plate, or Bullion tor the King's 
Coin. Theſe Places have formerly been divers; but now 
there is only one, vis. that of the Tower of London, 
jojn'd with the Mint. See MINr. 

Bill of ExchAdR, is a Writing given by a Mer- 
chant, or other Negotiant, to procure a Sum of Money 
to be paid the Bearer thereof, in ſome diſtant Place; in 
Confideration of a like Sum paid the Writer, by the Per- 


ſon in whoſe Behalf the Bill is drawn. 
Exchange. | 


What we call Recharge, is the Due, or Premium of 


« cond Exchange, when a Bill is proteſted, See RE- 
CHANGE, 

Excy ANGE-ZBrYokers, are Perſons who make it their 
Bufieſs to know the Alteration of the Courſe of Exchange, 
to inform Merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe 
Who have Money to receive or pay beyond Sea, who are 


Ka Perſons for the Exchanging and doing thereof, 
BaokER. | 


When the Matter is accompliſhed, 


id, they 

terling, 

ex of late, the Humour of gaining, and dealing in 
dels hath ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the Number of Per- 

' as Brokers, that their Buſineſs, and their 

1s very uncertain, 

XCHANG ERS, are thoſe who return Money beyond Sea, 


that is, the Money 
have for Brokage 2 Shillings per 100 Pound 


i) Bill of Exchange, &c. call'd antiently alſo Excam- 
EXC and fince Remitters. See ExCAMBIATOR. 


HEQUER, or fimply, CR ROGER, a Cheſs-Board ; 
an U divided into — oF two Colours, where: 
0 play at Draughts, Cheſs, &c. 

beute Word is form'd from the French Eſchequier, which 
— the ſame Thing. See Cn 5s. 

in 2 — Trees are {aid to be planted Ex-chequer-wiſe, 

te f. HUCEM, when diſpoſed ſo as to form divers Squares 
Micnting a Checquer. | 


erſons concern'd in Com- 


Colleges of 


Sce Birr of Partitions in a Cheſs-Board : Others, by reaſon People 


'BXC 


Is Diverſity in the Price of Exchange, ariſes that  Excarzovrs, is alli 
From a 7. be Exchange and the A IR cs 


— But th 


a or Apartment in We/t- 
minſter-Hali, conſiſting of two 5 
74 * the /owwer 8 n of Exche- 
he Court of Excnrtours, is | : 
tried all Cauſes relating — the King's Tre Big 7 4 13 
nue; as, touching Accounts, Disbur . 
Ec. See Ten Dons. L 
t conſiſts of Seven Judges, vis. the Lord | 
the Chancellor of the Fo neg the Lord OT 3 
and three other Barons of the Exchequer, with one Cur- 
we gs ol _ 3 . 

| rd Chief Baron is the principal judge o 
Court. See Barons of the Exche ary 1 | het In 

The Court of - Exchequer is divided into two: The 
one of Za, the other of Equity. | 

All Judicial Proceedings according to Law, are ſtyled, 
coram Baronibus only: But the Court of Equity held in 
the Exchequer Chamber, is coram T. 8 Cancel 
lario, & Baronibus;z before the Treaſurer, Chancellour, 
and Barons. | 

For a long Time after the Conqueſt, there ſate in the 
£Exehequer, both Spiritual and Temporal Barons of the 
Realm: But of later Times, there have ſat in their Pla- 
ces other Judges, who, tho' no Peers of the Realm, yet 
retain the original Denomination. 

The common Opinion of our Hiſtorians is, that this 
Court was erected by William the Conquerour, ſoon after 
his having obtain'd the Kingdom; and that it took its 
Form from the Echequier, or Scaccarium, eſtabliſh'd in 
Normandy long before that Time. In Effect, the two 
Exchequers have this in common, that the Norman was 
the Supreme Court of that Dutchy, or a general Aſſize 
whereat all the great Lords attended, to judge finally of 
all Concerns of the greateſt Importance ; and was ambu- 
latory : And that the Engliſh Exchequer was a Court of 
the higheſt Juriſdiction; that the Acts thereof were not to 
be examined by any of the ordinary Courts; that it was 
the Repoſitory of the Records of all the other Courts; 
and that it was to be held in the King's Court, and be- 
fore him; and that it was concerned in the Prerogati ve, 
as well as the Revenue of the Crown. 

The immediate Profits of the Crown, as of Franchiſes, 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, Debts, Duties, Accounts, 
Goods, Chattels, all Disburſements, Seizures, and Fines, 
impoſed on the Subject, Sc. are within the Juriſdiction 
of the Exchequer. And the King's Attorney may exhibit 
Bills, for any matter concerning. the King in Inheritance 
or Profits; ſo alſo may any Perſon, who finds himſelf 
aggrieved in any Cauſe proſecuted againſt him on Behalf 
of the King, or any Patent by Grant of the King, ex- 
hibit his Bill againſt the King's Attorney, &c. to be relieved 
by Equity. See Coukr, KI No, Sc. 

To this Court belong two Offices, the King's Remem- 
brancer's Office, and the Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, 
See REMEMBRANCER. 

Authors are divided about the Origin of the Denomi- 
nation of this Court, Exchequer. Du Cange is of Opi- | 
nion, it came from a Chequer-wrought Carpet, covering 
the great Table in that Court; or from the Pavement of 
the Court, which was Chequer-wiſe: Others, from the 
Accomptants in this Office ufing Cheqners, or Cheſs- 
Boards, in their Computations : Nicod, trom the Court's | 
being compoſed of E8rent Qualities, as the Pieces or 1 1 


do at Cheſs. Menage, after Pithou, &c, derives the Word 
from the German, Schichen, to ſend; by reaſon this Court 
ſucceeded the Commiſſioners call'd in ancient Titles, Mifſt 
Dominici. Spelman, &c. derives it from Scars, which 
ſignifies, Treaſure : Whence Polydore Virgil alſo writes 4 
it, Scattarium, inſtead of Scacchartum. Laſtly, Somzner . | 


pleaded here, ranged, as it were, in Battle array, as they | * 
f 


derives it from Schaen, to raviſh; which, according to | 

him, is the Character of the Treaſury. | 
The Lower EXcHEQUER, call'd alſo the Receipt of the | 

Exchequer, is the Place wherein the King's Revenue 1s 

. and disburſed. See REvENvE and TREASURY. 
The principal Officers whereof are, the £977 Treaſurer, 

a Secretary of the Treaſury, a Chancelior of the Hebe- 


quer, two Chamberlaius of the Exchequer, an Auditor 


'ts of the Exchequer, four Tellers, a Clerk 


of the Recei 
Y the Pa an Uſher of the Receipt, a Tally Cutter, 


&c. Sce Lox p TREASURER, | CHANCELLOR of he Ex- 0 
chequer, SECRETARY, CHAMBERLAIN, TELLER, PELLS, 


TALLY, Gc. 

Black Book of the 
keeping of the two 
ſaid to have been compoſed in 1175, 
bury, Nephew of King Henry II. an 


Chapters. 1 
8 Hoke is contain'd a Delcripgpn of the Court of Eu- ; 


gland, as it then ſtood, its Officers, their Ranks, Privi- f 


Excnzavkx, is a Book under the 
Chamberlains of the Evchequer ; | 
by Gervais of T1. | 
d divided into ſeve- 


leges, 


ges, Wages, Perquiſites, Power, and uriſdiction; the Re- 
gry of 4s Cod both in Money, Grain, and Cattel. 

Here we find, that for One 8 8 as much Bread 
might be bought, as would ſerve a hundre Men a whole 
Day; that the Price of a fat Bullock was only Twelve 
Shillings; and a Sheep, Four, c. Larrey, P. 1. P. 394. 


See allo DoomspAv-2Book. 


EXCISE, a Duty, or Impoſition, charged on Beer, Ale, 
Cyder, and ee In uors os for Sale, within the King- 
dom of England, Wales, and Town of Berwick upon 


Tweed. See NuTyY. | 


The Duty of Exciſe, was firſt granted to King Charles II. 
by Act of Parliament, in the Year 1660; Curing the Life 
augment- 


of that Prince: It has been fince continued an 1 
ed by divers Parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceeding 
Princes, and extended to Scotland. — This Duty, as it now 
ſtands, on ſtrong Beer and Ale, is at the Rate ot 45. and 94. 


per Barrel; and upon ſmall Beer 1 5. 64. | 
Now, Brewers being allow'd for Leekage of Beer, 3 Barrels 
in 23; and of Ale, 2 in 22; the neat Exciſe of a Barrel of 


ſtrong Beer amounts to 45. 14. and ; | 
Ale, 45. 34. 34; and of a Barrel of {mall Beer, 15. 


1 4. 17. 17. 


The Exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable Branches of 


the King's Revenue. — It was formerly farmed out: But 
is now managed for the King by Seven Commiſſioners, 
who fit in the General Exciſe Office, receive the whole 
Product of the __ of Beer, Ale, and other Liquors, 
and Malt, collected all over England, and pay it into the 
Exchequer. See Excnurques. 

Their Salary is 800 J. per Aunum each, and they are 


obliged by Oath, to take no Fee, or Reward, but from the King 


only. From the Commiſſioners of Erciſe there lies an 
Appeal to Five others, call'd Commiſſioners of Appeals. 
See COMMISSIONER, 

The Number of Officers imploy'd in this Branch of the 
Revenue, is very great. Beſide the Commiſhoners above 
mentioned, and their ſubordinate Officers, as Regiſters, 


Meſſengers, c. There is an Auditor of the Exciſe, with 
his Clerks, Sc. A Comptroller with his Clerks: A Re- 


giſter ; Secretary; Sollicitor, Caſhier ; Teller; Clerk of 


Securities; Houſe-Keeper ; iy hows jo}, an Accompt- 
ant for the Impreſt Money; General Ganger; General 
Accomptants, with their Aſſiſtants ; Meſſengers; a Clerk 
for Stationary Wares; Examiners; Clerks for Super- 
wiſors Diaries; Accomptants, Examiners, &c, for the 
London Diſtillery, Vinegar, Cyder, Ec. Examiners for 
Malt; General and other Surveyors of the London Brew- 
ery ; with Aſſiſtants, and other Officers, to the Number of 
an hundred: General and other Surveyors of the London 
Diſtillery, with other Officers, to the Number of 40; a 
Collector, and Surveyor, of imported Liquors; with a 
Land Surveyor at the Cuſtom-Houſe, &c. 

The Yearly Salaries of all the Officers in the Exciſe 
Office, as computed by Mr. Chamberlayne, amounts to 


23650/. 

Beſide which, there are in the Country fifty Collectors; 
and one hundred and fifty Superviſors; with a great 
Number of inferiour Officers, call'd Gaugers, or Exciſe- 
men; which may make the Number of Perſons imploy'd 
in this Revenue about 2000. 

The Zxciſe on Beer, Ale, and other exciſeable Liquors, even 
during a Time of War, is computed to amount to 1100000 /. 


Fer Annum, and is collected from above 30000 People. 


The Duty on Malt, with the additional Duty on Cyder, Cc. 
amount to betwixt 6 and ) hundred thouſand Pound per 
Annum; and are collected from more Hands than the former. 

And yet the whole Charge of the managing all theſe 
Duties, does not amount to Twenty Pence per Pound; 
which, conſidering every Thing, is eſteem'd an Exactneſs 
and Frugality, not to be parallel'd in any Revenue levied 
in any other Country. ; 


The Rates, with the neat Produce of the ſeveral Impo- 
ſitions of Exciſe, are as follow: 


1%. A Duty of 2s. 64. per Barrel, whereof 1 L. 
15 * er 2 2 * Majeſty's Life; 
and the other 15 4. hereditary; appropriat 2698 
to the Civil Government, —4 a Deludion of 155 
3700. per Week for Annuities. Neat Produce 


2% A Duty of 94. per Barrel, granted 4 Will. 
and M. for 99 Years, commencing Far. 1692. 
charged with 1248667, per Ann. for Annuities, $150106 
_ 7567/7. per Ann. on Survivorſhip, Neat 
roduce © - - - - 


3*. Another 94. per Barrel perpetual, 5 N. and 
M. for Payment of 1000007. per Ann. to + 5009 
4 


Bank, as alſo ſeveral Annuitie 
Neat Produce 5 >. yo MY 


/ 
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x 3 of a Barrel of 


4. Another 9 d. per Barrel, for 16 Years, conti. 
nued 4 Aun. from May 1713. for 95 * 1 g 
aying 1400004. per Ann. on Million Lottery 
Tickets; with Annuities of 99 Years, Cc. Neat 
Produce 159898; — which, with ſome: addi. 184892 
tional Duties granted in a later Act ma 
ount to - — 4 * 
5%. A Duty on Low Wines, and Spirits of the 
firſt Extraction, continued to the 247% of June 
1710. Neat Produce — 15770 


a 6. The Exciſe on Ale and Beer in Scotland, 7 


farm' d at — = 2 3 3500 


Total RS 

EXCLAMATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure, where f. 
raiſing the Voice, and uſing an Interjection, either e w by 
or underſtood, we teſtify an uncommon Warmth and pf 
fion of Mind ; and exprefs the Magnitade of the Thins, 
Such is, O Heavens! O Earth! Sc. ſuch jg he of 
Cicero againſt Catiline, O Times! O Manners! 
the Senate knows, the Conſul ſees: And yet he lives, I. ls, 
ſaid I? Nay, and comes into the Senate !--.. Or tha fe. 
Cælius, Proh Dii Immortales! Cur interdum in . 
ſceleribus maximis aut conni vetis, aut Preſentis — 
dis pœnas in diem reſervatis! Oh ꝓræclarum, cnſſolen 
ouvum, nt ai unt, Lupum | 

In Engliſh, the Interjections O! or Oh! Alas! or, God 
God! are generally adjoyn'd in an Zxclamation. In Trin 
they uſe O! Heu! Eheu Ab! Vah! Pro Superi]! Sr. 
Superum atque Hominum fidem: Sometimes, howerer 
the Interjection is underſtood, as, Wo is me! Meſerum yy; 
Hoccine ſeculum. See INTERJECTION. 

EXCLUSION, is that whereby a 'Thing is Exclutet 
i. e. ſhut out, or ſet aſide. 

As, a Crown imports an Evc/nfion from the Papacy , 
He appointed a Stranger his Heir, in Zxc/ufior: of all his 
own Relations. 

Great Efforts were made towards the Cloſe of the 
Reign of K. Char ies I to paſs a Bill of Excluſion, tor 
ſetting aſide the Duke of York, the King's Brother, n 
Account of his being a Papiſt. 

Excr.vsions, in Mathematicks, the Method of Bicli. 
ſions, is a Way of coming at the Solution of Problem 
(in numerical Caſes), by previouſly ejecting, or exclu- 
ing out of Conſideration, ſuch Numbers, as are of n 
Uſe in ſolving the Queſtion; whereby, of conſequenc, 
the Proceſs may be regularly and judiciouſly abbreviated. dec 
SOLUTION. 

EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for thy 
Force, or Power of Excluding: as a Patent carries with 
it an Excluſive Privilege. See PrIviLecs. 

. Soveraign Princes have Excinſive Voices in the Election 
of Popes, &©c. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed ad verbially: as Marriage is allow d 
to the firſt Day of Lent, Excluſive; i. e. Aſp-Weaneſiny 
is not comprized in the Permiſſion. He ſent him all the | 
Gazettes, from Ne. 195, to Ne, 300, Excluſive; i. e. al 
between thoſe two Numbers, which themſelves were excepted. 

ExcLvusive Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the pred 
cate ſo agrees with its Subject, as to agree with no other, 
See PROPOSITION. Os 

Thus; Virtue alone makes Nobility : Nothing elſe ret 
ders a Man truly noble. | 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an Anathema, or Ecclefiaſti 
cal Cenſure, and Puniſhment; whereby a Heretic is at 
off from the Society of the Faithful; or an obſtinate Sim. 
ner from the Communion of the Church, and the Particips- 
tion of the Sacraments, See CENSURE and ANATHEMA. 

The Power of Excommunication properly belongs to tix 
Biſhop; but he may delegate it to any grave Prick, vita 
the Chancellor. See Bismoe, | 

Every Excommunication ſhould be preceded by thre: 
public Admonitions, two Days, at leaſt, diſtant from each 
other: But this is to be underſtood of ZExcormmunice 
tions impoſed by the Eccleſiaſtical Judge; for thoſe im. 
ported by the Law, are incurr'd to all Intents and Purpoſe 
the Moment the Action is committed. 

Theſe latter are call'd Excommunications by the Canon 
or late ſententiæ: And are ſo very humerous, that it 
would be difficult, even for the beſt Canoniſts, to give ® 
exact Liſt of em: There are 50 in the Clementine; 25 
in the Bull i cena Domini, &c. ; 

Rebuffe on the Concordat, reckons up 60 Penalties i 
cruing upon Excommunication. 1 Fl 

Excommunication is founded on a natural Right whic 
all Societies have, of excluding out of their Body, ſuch & 
violate the Laws thereot. 

Excommunication is either major or minor, i. e. 22 
or /eſs: The firſt, which is that underſtood when ue - 
fimply, Excommunication, ſeparates, or cuts off the + 
linquent from all -Communion and Fellow/hip with - 7. 


dn: Uiſables him from defending his Rights, 
Chrikians {5 12 at Law, Sc. The ſecond, or leſſer, 
bre Jes from the Communion of the Lord's Supper. 
xc reater Excommmmicarion, call'd alſo ab homme, is 
Ide late, or his Deputy, Excommunicates any Man 
uben 10 and interdicts him all Society with the Faithful, 
i! 
al leffer . Excommunication is incurr d leno jure, by 
The any Communication with a Perſon Excommuni- 
having in The greater Excommunication. And this too 


cated 1 Privation of Communion, but not an Interdiction 
mh nter the Church, nor having Commerce with the 


Faithful e Excommunicated were obliged to ure 
Anciently, the their Biſhop, and make Satisfaction to 
nh in forty Days Time 3 otherwiſe they were 

5 lid to it by the ſecular Judge, 9 a Seizure of their 

— Impriſonment of their Perſons, Oc. In France they 

were allowd a whole Year. 

By an EdiCt of S. Louis, in the Year 1228. Vaſſals, Te- 
0 Ge. were diſpenſed, or freed from the Oath of 

Feliry Homage, Sc. they had taken to their Lords, or 

4 ours, till they had made their Submiſſion. 

Ir Spain, to this Day, a Perſon who is not abſolved 
rom his Excommunicarion in a Year's Time, is deem'd a 
Heretic, See HERETIC. 

There was a Time, when the People were fully con- 
vinced, that the Bodies of Excommunicates Perſons, 
unleſs they were firſt abſolved, could not rot, but re- 
main d entire for ſeveral Ages, a horrible Spectacle to 
Poſterity ; as is atteſted by Marthe Paris, and other 
Writers And the Greeks are ſtill of the Opinion; and 
Arm, they have infinite Proofs thereof; as is ſhewn by 
In Cange, from the Teſtimony of a vaſt Number of 
zuthors. ; 

3 By the Laws, an Excommunicated Perſon was not 

to be buried, but the Body flung. into a Pit, or cover'd 

with a Heap of Stones; which was ad inblocare 


1 ancient Church, there were di vers Degrees of Ex- 
communication: In Effect, Excommunication did not 
always import an Interdiction of the Sacraments; but fre- 
vently, a Separation, or Kind of Schiſm between the 
{renal Churches, or a Suſpenſion of ſpiritual Communica- 
tion between the Biſhops. 

But, afterwards, the Occaſions of Excommunications 
grow ing more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs Cir- 
cumſpection and Re ſervedneſs. 

In the IX h Century, the Eccleſiaſticks were continually 
making Uſe of theſe ſpiritual Weapons, to repel any Vio- 
ences, or Affronts, offer d them; and Time and Famili- 
zity rendering them more and more obdurate, they pro- 
ceeded, by degrees, to Rigours unknown to Antiquity 3 as 
the Excommunicating of whole Families, or Provinces ; the 
prohibiting the Exerciſe of all Religion therein ; and even 
accompanying the Excommunications with horrible Ceremo- 
nies, and direful Impreca tions. | 

In the XT and XI Centuries, the Severity againſt 
the Excommunicatea was carried to its Pitch: No body 
might come near them, not even their own Wives, Chil- 
ren, or Servants: They forfeited all their natural and 
kgal Rights and Privileges; and were excluded from all 
Kind of Offices. 'Thus was an Excommunicated King, 
reduced to the Condition of a private Man. 

By thus ſtretching the Power of the Church to Extra- 
Tagance, they render'd it contemptible. Gregory VII. tem- 
gerd it a little; exempting the Wives and Children of 
Excommunicated Perſons, Ka Excommunication; and 
aloving them to converſe with them. 

To render the Excommunicated ftill more odious, the 
Prielt was obliged to ſtop, and break off divine Service, 
if n Excommunicated Perſon enter d the Church. No- 
thing of which Averfion is any Where diſcover'd in the 
[mitive Church. 

At preſent we have but little of the Terror or Reſpe&t 
: Pow Fore-fathers, for Excommunication ; and 'tis even 
4 c & 6d proclaim'd an Abuſe, whenever impertinently 
m yd. | 

Thus, the Official of Thoulouſe having Excommuni- 
des the Officers of the Senechauſſee of T holouſe, on 
y of their refuſing to deliver up a Priſoner; the 
5 cial was condemn'd to take off, and revoke the Ex- 
— "Tis judg'd an Abuſe to fulminate an 
Officer,” uation againſt a King, or Kingdom, or the 
their G for any Thing relating to the Diſcharge of 
„ Hag of Excommunication in the Roxiſo Church, 
them by Fevret, is to take lighted Torches, throw 

on the Ground with Curſes and Anathema's, and 


Tr them Our: under Foot to the ringing of the 
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Aimiribus Sancte Matris Eccleſie ſequeſtramus itt» 
Malefactores, N. Conſentaneos quogq; & 2 S jr 
reſipuerint, & ad ſatigfactionem venerint ſic extinguetur 
lucerna eorum ante viventem in ſœcula ſeculorum. Fiat: 
Amen: Amen: Amen: Ex Emendat. Leg, Will. Conqueſt. 

* — _ 2 * — oa Folly; the Sentence is 
gravely read, and the on remains Eco 7 | 
without further Ceremony. - MN TOE 
Peter of Blois aflures us, that in England it was an- 
ciently the Practice, only to Ercommunicate ſuch as had 
kill d an Eccleſiaſtick; whereas they were put to Death 
who had kill'd a Lay-man. --- But the Real was, they 
held Excommunication a greater Puniſhment than Death, 

We have Inſtances of Biſhops, who have pronounced 
formal ZExcommunications againſt Caterpillars, and other 
Inſects, after a formal, Juridical Proceſs againſt them, 
wherein thoſe Animals were allow'd an Advocate and 
Proctor, to defend their Cauſe. See ExoRC 18A. 


Fevret relates divers Inſtances of ſuch Excommiinica- * 


tions, both againſt Rats and Mice, for infecting a Country; 
and other Animals. See the Form of theſe Zxcommunica- 
tions in that Author. £2 | 

In the ancient Church there were two different Kinds 
of Excommunication in Uſe: The one call'd Meaicinat, 
whereby Perſons convicted of a Crime by their own Con- 
feſſion, were removed from Communion : The other call'd 
Mortal, was fulminated againſt Rebels, who perſiſted ob- 
ſtinately in their Errors and Impieties. 

The Power of Excommunicating was lodg'd in the 
whole Church in general: That is, the Biſhops and 
Prieſts had the Adminiſtration thereof, by and with the 
Conſent of the People; which was practiſed even in Sts 
Cyprian's Time. But afterwards, they ceaſed to conſult 
the People about the Matter: The Biſhop and Clergy arrogated 


tae whule Power to themſelves. Recourſe, however, might 
be had to a Synod of the Province, to Judge of the Validity 
of an Excommunication. _ | | 

It frequently happen'd, that Churches Fxcoinmunicated 
each other, that is, broke off the Communication that was 
between them. In which Caſe, Du Pin obicrves, it might 
be dubious, which of the two Parties was Excommunicated 
and cut off from the Body of the Church. 

ExcoMMUNICATION Was alſo in Uſe among the 
r ; who uſed to expel from their Synagogue, ſuch as 

ad committed any grievous Crime. See tne Golf; pel ac- 
cording to St. Zohn, IX. 22. XII. 42. XVI. 2. And oſephi 
Antiq. ud. L. IX. C. 2 2. and L. XVI. C. 2. 

The Eſeui, when Excommunicared, durſt not ſo much 
as receive Food at any Perſon's Hand, tor Fear of viviats 
ing their Oath, but contented themſelves to live on Herbs; 
inſomuch that they frequently periſh'd, and dy'd for Want; 
See Foſeph. de Bello, L. II. C. 12. 

oo, in his Moſes and Aaron, diſtinguiſhes three 
Degrees, or Kinds of Excommunication among the Jews, 
The firſt, he finds intimated in St. John, IX. 22. The 
ſecond in St. Paul, Epilt. 1. Cor. V. 5. And the third, in 
the 1ſt Ep. to Corinth. XVI. 22. 

The Rule of the Senedictius, gives the Name Excom- 
munication, to the being excluded from tlie Oratory, and the 
common Table of the Houſe, in our Inns of Court call'd 
Diſcommoning. This was the Puniſhment of ſuch Monks 
as came too late. 2 

ExcOMMUNICATION, or a being ſecluded, or cut off 
from a Participation in the Myſteries of Religion, was alſo 
in Uſe under Paganiſm. Ws; 

Such as were thus Excommunicated, were forbid to 
aſſiſt or attend at the Sacrifices, or to enter within the 
Temples; and were afterwards deliver'd over to the Demons 
and Furies of Hell, with certain Imprecations ; which was 
call'd among the Romans, Diris devovere. | | 

The Druids among the ancient Britains and Gauls, 
likewiſe, made Uſe of Excommunication againſt Rebels; 
and interdicted the Communion of their Myſteries, to 
ſuch as refuſed to acquieſce in their Judgments. See DR ur p. 

EXCOMMUNICATO Capienao, a Writ directed to the 
Sheriff, for the Apprehenſion of one who ſtandeth obſti- 
nately Excommunicated forty Days; for ſuch an one not 
ſeeking Abſolution, hath, or may have, his Contempt cer- 
tified into the Chancery; whence this Writ ifſu-s for lay- 
ing him up, without Bail, or Main-prize, until he conform 
himſelf. Sce Warr, | | 

ExcoMMUNICATo Deliberando, is a Writ to the Under- 
Sheriff, for the Delivery of an Excommunicate Per ſon 
out of Priſon; upon Certificate of the Ordinary, or his 
Conformity to the Ecckfiaſtical Juriſdiction. | 

ExcoMMuNICATo Recipiendo, is a Writ whereby Per- 
ſons Excommunicated, being for their Obſtinacy committed 
to Priſon, and unlawfully deliver'd thence before they 

Eee * have 
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ave given Security to obey the Authority of the Church, 
by OE ded to be fought for, and laid up again. 
EXCORIATION, the Act of raſing, or tearing off the 
Skin from any Part of the Body.--- He had a grievous Ex- 
coriation behind, with riding Poſt. — We alſo ſay, an 
Excoriation in the Throat, Oc. when the Membrane that 
covers, or lines it, is tore by the Acrimony of a Humour, 
a Medicine, or the like; which is ordinarily the Caſe in 


what we call a ſore Throat. 
The Word is Latin, Excoriatio, form'd of ex and corium, 


Skin, Leather, Sc. 


EXCORTICATION, the ſtripping off the Cortex, or 
Bark, from any Thing; call'd alſo Decortication. See 


BARE and DR cORTICATION. 

EXCREMENT, what is evacuated, or excreted, out of 
the Body of an Animal, after Digeſtion ; being what in 
other Reſpects is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto. See 
ExcRETION. | 

Chauvin defines Excrement, to be all that Matter taken 
in by way of Food, which cannot be aſſimilated; and 
which: of Conſequence, not growing or adhering to the 
Body, wanders about thro' the laxer, and more patent Parts 
thereof, till it be ejected. | 

The Urine and Fæces or fecal Matter, are the great 
Excrements, expell'd from the Bladder and the Inteſtines, 
by Stool, Sc. See Urins, EECAL Matter, &c. 

The Matter of inſenſible Perſpiration is alſo an Excre- 
ment, and a more conſiderable one than either of the 


others. See PERSPIR ATION. 
Among Excrements, are likewiſe ordinarily rank'd, divers 


Humours and Matters, ſeparated from the Blood by the 


ſeveral Strainers, or Emunctories of the Body, tho' far from 
being uſeleſs; and ſerving divers valuable Purpoſes of the 
OEconomy. Such are Cerumen, or Ear-wax; the Mucus 
of the Noſe; Lachryme, or Tears; Saliva, Bile, Lympha, 
Menſes, Lochia, &c. See CxRUMEN, Mucvs, TER ARS, SA- 
LIVA, BILE, MENSEs, &c. 


Some hold Ambergreaſe an Excrement of the Whale; 


others, an Excrement of the Sea, See AMBERGREASE. 
All Foods have two Parts, the one Nutritious, the other 


Excrementitious. Sce Foop. | 
ExcREMEN r, is alſo attributed, by way of Analogy, to 


Plants. 

Thus Gums, divers Juices, Balms, &c. iſſuing ſponta- 
neouſly from their reſpective Trees, are ſometimes call'd 
Excrements. See Gun, &c. 

EXCRESCENCE, in Chirurgery, a ſuperfluous, or 
unneceflary Piece of Fleſh, or other Matter, growing on 
certain Parts of the Bodies of Animals, contrary to, or 
beyond the ordinary Structure and Diſpoſition of Nature. 

Such are Wens, Warts, &c. Such alſo are the Woman's 
Horns now ſhewn in London; a parallel Caſe to which, ſee 
in the Philoſoph. Tranſat, Ne. 297. 

Natural, or cuſtomary Excreſcences, as thoſe of Bones, 
Ec. are call'd by Phyficians Apophyſes. See Axo- 
PHYSIS. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, ex, and creſco, I 
grow; 4. 4. ſomething that grows from, or out of 
another. 

EXCRETION, in Medicine, the Act whereby Nature 
expels, or ejects out of the Body, ſome Humour that is 
uſeleſs, or even hurtful thereto, See ExcREMENTr. 
| Moſt Criſes are effected by Excretion ; as Fluxes of Blood, 


and Urine, Sweats, Vomitings, Looſeneſſes, &c. See 


Fux, Sc. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, excernere, to excern, 
ſeparate. 

EXCRETORY, in Anatomy, a Term applied to certain 
little Ducts, or Veſſels, making Part of the Structure, or 
Compoſition of Glands. See GLAND. | 

The Excretory Ducts are the Tubes thro' -yhich the 
Humours ſeparated in the ſeveral Glands, are emitted, or 
diſcharged out of the Gland, into ſome convenient Recep- 
tacle, or Emunctory. See SECRETION and EMUNCTORY. 

A capillary Artery, to which a capillary Vein is joyn'd ; 
with an Excretory Duct, convolved, or wound together, 
make up the Body of the Glands, the Organs of Sccretion, 
The Excretory Ducts ſpring from the Extremities of the 
Arteries and Veins, and carry off a Liquor ſeparated from 
the Blood. Drake. 

The Lymphatick Glands, have either Lymphæducts, for 
their Eæcretony Ducts, or Lacteal Veſſels, as in the Me- 
ſentery. 17. | 

The Muſcles of thoſe two Bones being contracted, they 
compreſs the Bag, and ſqueeze out the Liquor thro' two 
Excretory Ducts, terminating in the two Gums of the 
great Teeth of the Viper. Lemery. 

EXCURSION, in Aſtronomy. Sec ELONGATION. 

, Circles of ExcuRs10N, are Circles parallel to the Eclip- 
tic, at ſuch Diſtance from it, as is capable of bounding, 
or comprehending the greateſt Digreſſions, or Excurſions, 
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of the Planets froth the ſame ; which is c | 
at 10 Degrees. See-Cra CL E. I x 1 commonly fix 
EXEAT, in Church Diſcipline, a pure Latin q 
e 


uſed for a Permiſſion, which a Biſh tm 
go out of his Dioceſe 3 or an Abbot F CR to 
go out of his Monaſtery. OBO, to | 


The Word is alſo uſed in ſeveral. G 
Leave given a Scholar, or Student, to Se *cbook for 
has given him an Fxear. | 10 Matter 


EXECUTION, the Act of Executing, i. e. of 
pliſhing, finiſhing, or atchieving any Thing, to be g,, 

The Execution of a Teſtament ; of a Law: of a T5. 
of a Building, &c, ee 


I be Term is particularly uſed in the French 


for the —_ of 5 ing, or Performance: As my 
anner of Sing1 'di a 6 e 
Mann Singing, ca n France, Execution; no Nation 


may, with any Probability, diſpute it with 

If the French, by their CO with the ba 0 
gain d a bolder Compoſition; the Tralians have . 
their Advantage of the French, in learning of them 1 
polite, moving, and exquiſite Execution. St. Evrenon 

ExxcvuT10N, in common Law, fignifies the laſt p 
formance of an Act: As of a Fine, of a Fn4omey; ap 

That of a Fine, is the obtaining of aQual oſſeffion 00 
Things contained in the ſame by virtue thereof; wbich 
is either by Entry into the Lands, or by Writ, See Fine 
and Poss Ess oN. 

There are two Sorts of Executions, one final, another 
with a ©n0nſque, as only tending to an End. 

An Execution final, is that which maketh Money of 
the Defendant's Goods, or extendeth his Lands, and delivers 
them to the Plaintiff; for this the Party accepteth in 
Satisfaction: and this is the End of the Suit, and all that 
the King's Writ commandeth to be done. 

The other Sort, with a Quonſque, is that which only tends 
to an End; and is not final, as in the Caſe of a Coping 
Jartsfacienaum, &c. | 

This is not final, but the Body of the Party is to he 
taken, to the Intent and Purpoſe to ſatisſie the Plant. 
and his Impriſonment is not abſolute, but till he da 
ſatisfie: ſo that the Body is but a Pledge for the Debt. 

Military Exxcuriox, is the Pillage, or plundering cf 
a ＋ by the Enemies Army. — The Towns and Vilagg 
of the Province were required to pay Contribution, d 
Penalty of Military Execution. See ConTRIBuTION, 


EXECUTIONE facienda, a Writ commanding Exer. 
tion of a Judgment. Executione facienda in I iiur. 
namium, lies for taking his Cattle, who had formerly 
convey'd out of the County the Cattle of another. 


_ EXECUTOR, a Perſon nominated by a Teſtator, to tale 
Care to ſee his Will, or Teſtament, Executed or perform. 
ed; and his Subſtance diſpoſed of according to the Tenor 
of the Will. See TESTAMENT. 

An Execntor is either univerſal, as having the Charge 


and Diſpoſal of the whole; or, only particular, entrulkd 


with ſome particular Branch thereof. 

An Executor ſhould be ſeiz'd of all the Moveables d 
the deceas'd during one Year; at the End whereof he 
to account for them. To the Validity of a Teſtamem, 
tis not neceſſary there be an Executor nominated there, 
The Teſtaments made in Latin in the XIV 74 Century, cal 
Executors, Proviſores Teſtamentarii. : 

Exkcvurox de ſor tort, or, of his own Wrong, | bs 
who takes on him the Office of an Executor by lit 
ſion, not being conſtituted thereto by the Teltator, & 
deceaſed, nor authorized by the Ordinary to adminiti 
How far he ſhall be accountable to the Creditor, ſee dat 
43 Eliz, 

EXECUTORY, that which has, or carries with it! 
ſufficient Authority for being executes. --- A Contract 
only Executory, when it is in Form, and ſeal d. 1 
Great Seal of England is Executory throughout ® 
whole Iſland. See SEAL. 


EXEDRA, among the Ancients, were Places may 
the Philoſophers, Sophiſts, Rhetors, c. uſed to hold t 
Conferences and Diſputes. T 

M. Perrault is of Opinion, they were a Sort © 
Academies, where the Men of Learning met together. 0 

Budeus rather thinks, that what the Ancients _ 
Exeare, might anſwer to what we call Chapters in 
Cloiſters of Monks, or Collegiate Churches. 


The Word is pure Greek, £569 4 
EXE GESIS, a Term ſometimes uſed by the Lea 


to ſignifie Explication. 1 %% bb 

. — as of the Bible are of Or 4 
in three Paſſages of Scripture, where we meet wa 25 
Pater, two Words the firſt Syriac, and the — "0 
or Latin, but both ſignifying the ſame Thing; the 


itte 


is only an Zxegeſis of the firſt. Te 
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| Hxegeſis is alſo uſed for a whole Diſcourſe 
T7 bs pays Comment, or Eſclairciſſement on 
by Vas, . 2 
Thing - ; . . . 
4 roſa, or Linealis, fignifies the Numeral 
Helge 8 of . out of adfected 
or Line firſt invented by Vieta. Ozanam calls it la 
ue. See EXTRACTION. of Roots. 
es GETES, among the Athenians, were Perſons 
I in the Laws = the Juris conſulti; whom the 
2 us'd to conſult in capital Cauſes. ; 
* Word is Greek, E Eu, form'd of Fs ,, 7 
42 a Greek Term, form'd of SFey cha, 
2 2 Things, ſignifies to explain, inter- 
. et, Kc. Whence we ſay Exegetic Notes, an Exegetic 


Comment, &c. 


— Thetic, Zetetic, Excgetic or Exegetica, &c. 


«th Exegetica in Algebra, is the Art of finding, either 


; bers, or Lines, the Roots of the Equation of a 
* according as the Problem is either N umerical, or 


Geometrical. 
EXEMPLAR, a Model, or Original, to be imitated, or 
copied. See MoDEL, Sc. 3 
Eremplar is alſo the Idea, or Image, concei v'd, or form'd 
in the Mind of the Artiſt, whereby he conduQts his Work: 
duch is the Idea of Ceſar, which a Painter has in his 
Mind when he goes to make a Picture of Ceſar. The 
Eremplar is ordinarily number d among the Cauſes, See 
USE. 
CO XEMPLIFICATION of Letters patent, an Exem- 
lar, or Copy of Letters Patent, made from the Inrolment 


thereof ; and ſeal'd with the Great Seal of England... See 


TENT. J — "ey j R 
* Exemplifeations are as effectual to be ſhew'd, or 


leaded, as the Letters Patent themſelves: Nothing but 
er of Records are to be Exempliſied. See Rx cok p. 


EXEMPTION, a Privilege, or Diſpenſation, whereby a 
Perſon is excepted out of ſome general Rule. See PRI- 
VILEGE, Oc. | | 

Exemption is particularly applied to Churches, Chap- 

b, and Monatteries which have a Privilege given them 
y the Popes, or- Princes, whereby they are Exempred 
from the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop, or Ordinary. See 
Cyaretr, ORDINARY, Gc. 

The Council of Conſtaus revoked all Exemprions, to 
teſtore to the 5 Law, weaken'd and diminiſh'd by a 
Relaxation of ſeveral Ages, its ancient Force and Vigour; 
and make it every where obtain in all its Latitude. 

The firſt Exemprions granted to Monks were only for 
the Liberty of Electing their Abbot, independently on the 
Biſhop; and not to ſcreen them from the regular Juriſdiction 
of the Biſhops. The Pretence for theſe Exemptions was, 
that the Biſhops abuſed their Authority, and exacted 
extravagant Dues on the Monaſteries in their Dependance. 
But the real Cauſe was, rather, that the Monaſteries, being 
fallen from the Severity of their Rules, did not care for 
Inſpectors ſo near at Hand, and therefore ſollicited Ex- 
enptions at Rome. 

As this was to derogate from the common Laws, the 
_ were a good while very reſerved in the Point; and 
kldom granted them, but with the Conſent of the Biſhops 
themſelves, But, by degrees, the Popes began to afſume a 
Poner of granting ſuch Exemptions at Pleaſure; and 
made their 4 
vere not ſufficiently apprehenſive of all the Conſequences. 
Accordingly, they ” hs whole Orders with the Privilege 
of N * as the Ciſtercians, Dominicans, Carthu- 
fans, Feſuits, &c. 
. ings, at length, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that 
Mt was a Neceſſity for putting a Check to Exemptious; 
den ingly, the Council of Trent prohibited, and declar'd 

1 null for the future; confirming only ſuch as were 

well founded, on legal Conceſſions from the Holy See. 


c ERCIs P, a Repetition of any Operation, for the 
Tp aening or retaining of a Habit. See HA BIT. 
1 uſe Exerciſe of the Body, for the acquiring, 
b, taining of Health; as it contributes both to the 
2 of the Excrements, and preſerving the Tone, 
Spring of the Solids. See HAL Tn. 
oe who live a ſedentary Life, and do not uſe 
Din are liable to Defluxions, which bring on other 
and ay Games of Hazard are to be diſcountenanced, 
ole of Exerciſe to be promoted. See Gams. 


Exerciſe and Quiet make one of the Phyſicians Non 
Naturals, See Non-N ATURALS, : 


—_—__>. > X- 


P. 94, Sc. — Thoſe Organs of the 


ccount of the Indulgence of the Biſhops, who 


Labour, or Exer ciſe, Dr. Che ne obſerves is indi 
fibly neceſſary to eſcrve the Body any Nin 
Plight. Let what iet will be purſued, however adjuſted 
both in Quantity and Quality, let whatever Evacuations 
be uſed to leflen the Malady,or any Succed amen be propoſed 
to. prevent the ill Effects; Rill, our Bodies are ſo made 
and the Animal Oeconomy now ſo contrived, that with. 
out due Labour and Exerciſe, the Juices will thicken, the 
5 will ſtiffen, the Nerves will relax, and on theſe 

iſorders, Chronical Diſeaſes, and a crazy old Age, muſt 
enſue. Eay of Health, f 90. — Of all che Exerciſes 
that are or may be uſed for Health, as Walkin Riding 
a Horſeback, or in a Coach; Fencing, Dancing, Bow- 
ting, Digging, Pumping, Ringing, &. Walking is the 


.moit Natural, and would be the moſt uſeful, if it did not 


; 100 too much of the Spirits of the weakly. . But now 
iding is certainly the moſt manly, the moſt healthy 
and leſs laborious and expenſive of _ than any, IA. 
ody that are moſt 
uſed, always become ſtrongeſt; ſo that we- ma ſtrengthen 
any weak Organ by Exerciſe : Thus the Legs, Thighs and 
Feet of Chairmen ; the Arms and Hands of Watermen ; 
the Backs and Shoulders of Porters, grow thick, ſtrong 
and brawny by Time and Uſe. *Tis certain alſo, that 
ſpeaking ſtrong and loud, will ſtrengthen the Voice, and 
give Force to the Lungs. Id. p. 96. — To the Aſthmatic, 
therefore, and thoſe of weak Lungs, I would recommend 
talking much and loud; walking up eaſy Aſcents, &c. 
To thoſe of weak Nerves, and Digeſtion, Riding on Horſe- 
back: To thoſe troubled with the Stone; riding over 
rough Cauſeways in a Coach: To thoſe n with 
Rheumatic Pains, playing at Billiards, Cricket, or Tennis: 
To thoſe of weak Arms or Hams, playing at Tennis or 
Foot-ball: To thoſe of weak Backs, or Breafts, ringin 
a Bell, or working at the Pump. Walking through rou 5 
Roads, even to Laſſitude, will beſt recover the Uſe of the 
Limbs, to the Gouty; tho' Riding will beſt prevent the 
Diſeaſe. But the Studious, the Contemplative, the Vale- 


tudinary, and thoſe of weak Nerves, muſt make Exerciſe 
a Part of their Religion. — A Condition neceſſary to ren- 
der Exerciſe as beneficial as may be, is that it be uſed 
on an empty Stomach. — Under the Head of Exerciſe, 
Cold-Bathing, and the Fleſh-Bruſh, come alſo to be re- 
commended. — 74. — Ibid. p. 103, 104, Sc. See Corn- 
BATHING and FLEtsn-Brvsn. 

ExxRcisxs, in the Plural, is particularly underſtood of 
what is taught young Gentlemen in the Academics of the 
Ecuyers at Paris, &c. As Riding the great Horſe, Dan- 
cing, Fencing, Vaulting, drawing Fortifications, &c. --- This 
young Nobleman went thro? all his Ererciſes with great 
IS See AcAanpeny, &c. 

XERCISE, in the Art of War, is the ranging a Bod 
of Soldiers in Form of Battle, and making them. practiſe 
the ſeveral Motions and military Evolutions, with the divers 
Management of their Arms, &c. to make, or keep them 
expert thereat againſt Occafion. 

his is what Vegetius, and other Latin Writers call 
Meaitatio. 

EX.AERESIS, or Exxzrts1s, in Chirurgery, an Opera- 
tion whereby ſomething foreign, uſeleſs, and even pernicious, 
is taken from the human Body. 

The Exæreſis is perform'd two Ways: By Extraction, 


when ſomething formed in the Body is drawn out of the , 


ſame: And by Detraction, when ſomething is taken 
away, that had been introduced into the Body from 
without. See LiraoTtomy, Oc. 

The Word is Greek, eSalgzos, which fignifies rhe ſame 
Thing. 

EXERGUM, among Medalliſts, a little Space, around 


or without the Work or Figures of a Medal; for an In- 


ſcription, Cypher, Device, Date, or the like, to be put 
thereon. See MEgpar, LEGEND, c. | | 

The Word is derived from the Greek, eg and 29%, 
Opus, Work. 

EXFOLIATION, in Chirurgery, the ſcaling of a Bone; 
or its riſing and ſeparating in Leaves, or Laminz. See Boxk. 

Any Part of the Surface of the Cranium that has been 
bored, is liable to Evfoliation. The Uſe of the Cephalic 
Powders avails nothing for promoting the Exfoliation. 
Dionis. The Wound muſt not be ſtopp'd too much, but 
the Bone left at Liberty to recover it felf, which it ſome- 
times does, without Exfoliating, particularly in Children. 
See TREPANNING. f | 

The Word is compounded of the Latin ex and Fo- 


linm, Leaf. | ; | 

EXFOLIATIVE. — An Exfoliative Trepan, is a Trepan 
proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame "Time pierce, a Bone, 
and ſo to exfoliare, or raiſe ſeveral Leaves, or Flakes, 


one after another. | 
The Uſe of the Evfo/iarive Trepan is voy dangerous 5 
as being apt to ſhake and diſorder the Head. ESHA. 
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EIſome other Cauſe; 


Authorities, and other 


EXHALATION, a Fume, or Steam, exhaling, or 
ifſuing from a Body, and diffuſing it ſelf in the At- 
moſphere. See EreLuvia, | 8 

The Terms Exhalation and Vapour, are ordinarily uſed 
indifferently ; but the more accurate Writers diſtinguiſh 
them: Appropriating the Term Vapour to the moiſt Fumes 
rais'd from Water, and other liquid Bodies; and Exhala- 
rion to the dry ones emitted from ſolid Bodies; as Earth, 
Fire, Minerals, Sulphurs, Salts, Sc. See VAroun. | 

In this Senſe, Exhalations are dry, ſubtile Corpuſcles, 


or Effluvia, looſen'd from hard terreſtrial Bodies, either by 


the Heat of the Sun, or the bs of the Air, or 
and emitted upwards to a certain 
Height of the Atmoſphere, where mixing with the Va- 
pours, they help to conſtitute Clouds, and return back 
again into Dews, Miſts, Rains, Oc. See ATMOSPHERE, 
CLovy, Rain, C c. Www Fe 

Nitrous, and ſulphureous Zxhalations are the chief 
Matter of Thunder, Lightning, and divers other Meteors 
generated in the Air. See TnunDER, c. : 

Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent Air to be 
form'd from the Exhalations rais d from the hardeſt and 
moſt compact Bodies. See AIR. 

EXHAUSTED Receiver, a Glaſs, or other Veſlel, 
applied on the Plate of the Air-Pump, and the Air ex- 
trated out of the ſame, by the working of the Engine. 
See RECEIVER, AIR-Puur, Ec. 

Things placed in an Exhauſted Receiver, are ſaid to 
be in Vacuo. See Vacuum. 


EXHAUSTIONS, in Mathematicks. — The Method of 


ExH AvSTIIONS, is a Way of proving the Equality of two 
Magnitudes, by a Reductio ad abſurdum ; ſhewing, that 
if one be ſuppoſed either greater or leſs than the other, 
there will ariſe a Contradiction. See REepucTION. 
The Method of Exhanuſtions, is of frequent Uſe in the 
2 Mathematicians, as Euclid, Archimedes, &c. See 
ETHoyn. 


It is founded on what Euclid ſaith in his rent Dock, 
vis. That thoſe Quantities whoſe Difference is leſs than 
any aſſignable Quantity are equal: For if they were un- 
equal, be the Difference never ſo ſmall, ' yet it may be ſo 
multiplied, as to become greater than either of them ; if 
not ſo, than it is really nothing. 

This he afſumes in the Proof of Prop. x. of Book X. 

which imports, that if from the greater of two Quantities, 
you take more than its half, and trom the Remainder more 
than its half, and ſo continually, there will at length re- 
main a Quantity leſs then either of thoſe propoſed. 
On this Foundation they demonſtrate, that if a regular 
Polygon of infinite Sides be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed 
about, a Circle, the Space, which is the Difference between 
the Circle and the Polygon, will, by Degrees, be quite ex- 
hauſted, and the Circle equal to the Polygon. See CIRCLE, 
QuAPRATUAR, PoLycoN, Ec. 

EXHEREDATION, or ExXRRREDATION, in the Civil 
Law, with us ordinarily call'd Diſinheriting, is the Fa- 
ther's excluding his Son from inheriting his Eſtate, See 
DI1SINHERITING. 

There are fourteen Cauſes of Exheredation expreſs'd in 
* Novel: Without ſome one of which Cauſes, 

e decrees the Eæheredation null, and the Teſtament in- 
officious, Ieſtamentum inofficioſum, as the Civilians call it. 
See TESTAMANT. 

Indeed, by the antient Rowan Law, the Father might 
pronounce Exheridation without any Cauſe ; but the Ri- 
gour of this Law was reſtrain'd, and moderated by 
Fuſtinan, Sec HEIR, 

EXHIBIT, in Law. When a Deed, Acquittance, or 
other Writing, is in a Chancery Suit exhibited to be proved 
by Witneſs ; and the Examiner writes on the Back, that it 
was ſhew'd to ſuch a one, at the ſame Time of his Examina- 
tion: This is call'd an Exhibit. Sec ExninirTION. . 

EXHIBITION, a 2 or ſhewing of Titles, 

i roofs of a Matter in Conteſt, 
The Parties have exhibited their Titles and Pretenſions 


before the Arbitrators. 
Antiently, they uſed the Phraſe Exhibition of a Tragedy, 
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The Criminals were remitted back to che! 
puniſh'd according to the Exigency of the e to de 

EXIGENT, in Law, a Writ that lies whors * 
dant in a perſonal Action cannot be found, nor the Defen. 
of his within the County, whereby to be attach d) Thin 
_ Pa Argon 88 &c. Gor dis 

t is dire to the Sheriff, ordering hi 
and call the Party five County Days 2 0 een 
him to appear under Pain of Out-lawry. ehage 

The ſame Writ alſo lies in an IndiQtment f 
where the P indicted cannot be found. 8 Fey, 

It is call'd an Exigent, by Reaſon it exigit, i. e. 
or requires the Party to appear, or be | Yd exatts 
anſwer the Law. It he appear not at the laſt Daus 0 
clamation, he is ſaid to be quinquies exattus rl 
out-law'd. See Our-LAwRX. hears he 

ExXIGENT ERS, are four Officers of the Court of Gam 
mon Pleas, who make all Erigents and Proclamation, :. . 
all Actions where the Proceſs of the Out-lawry A 
ExioENr. 1 . 5 

Antiently, the making of Writs of Super/eJeas u 
Exigents as were made in their Offices Ws likes b. 
long to them: But this Branch of Buſineſs was tal 
from them under King James I. and committed Cy 

articular Officer in the Court of Common-Pleas, . 

y Patent. See SUPERSEDEAS. 

EXILE, Zaniſpment. See BANTISRMRNr. 

Among the Romans, the Word Exile, Exilium, properl 
fignified an Interdiction, or Excluſion from Water and ny 
the neceſſary Conſequence of which was, that the inter. 
dicted Perſon muſt betake himſelf into ſome other Coun- 
try, fince there was no living without Fire and Water, 

Thus, Cicero ad Herenn. obſerves, that the Form of the 
Sentence did not expreſs Exile, but only Aque & Ignis 
Interdictio. See INTERDICTION.. 

The ſame Author remarks, that Exile was not roperly 
a Puniſhment, but a voluntarily flying, or avoiding the 
Puniſhment deezeed ; Exfilium non efſe Supplicium [e4 
perfugium, portuſq; Supplicii. Pro Cæcinna. 

e adds, that there was no Crime among the Romay;, 
as among other Nations, puniſh'd with Exile; but Reile 
was a Recourſe People flew voluntarily too, to avoid Chains, 
Ignominy, Starving, &c. 

The Athenians frequently ſent their Generals, and great 
Men into Exile, out of Envy of their Merits, or Dili 
of their too great Authority. A perpetual Exile is a 
Civil Death, and imports Confiſcation. 

Ex ILE, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the relegating a ber. 
ſon into a Place, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without 
Leave. See RELEGATION. 

The Word is derived from the Latin Evilium, or from 
Exul, a baniſh'd Perſon ; and that, probably, from Extra- 
ſolum, out of his Native Soil. 

Figuratively, we uſe the Phraſe honourable Evile for an 
Office, or Employment, which obliges a Man to reſide in 
ſome remote, or diſagreeable Place. Under the Reign of | 
Tiberius, remote Employments were a Kind of mylt- 
rious Exiles. — A Biſhopric, or even a Lord Lieutenancy, 
in Ireland, is ſometimes deem'd a Kind of Exile. A 
Refidence, or Embaſſy, in ſome barbarous Country, is 4 
Sort of Exile. : 

EXINANITION, the ſame as Evacuation. See Evi 
CUATION, 

EXISTENCE, that whereby a Thing has an aQuual 
Eſſence ; or that whereby a Thing is {aid 70 be, eff 
See Es8ENCE and Essx. 

This Notion of Exiſtence, is applicable not only to 4 
created, but an uncreated Subſtance. ---- But it mult 
added, that the Exiſtence of created Subſtances, and ef- 
pecially Corporeal ones, implies a Reſpect to Place, Time, 
and even an Efficient Cauſe ; whence the Schoolmen ge 
nerally define it; That whereby a Thing is formal 
and extrinſically without, or beyond its Cauſes, # 

is Here, and now. of 
_ Exiſtence, and Eſſence, come very near the Nature 
each other: In Effect, they only differ in that we bait 
different Manners of conceiving the ſame Thing. 


0 


Comedy, or the like ; but now we ſay nne in For, 10. Eſſence is uſually explain'd either by the firh, 
Lieu thereof. See REPRESENTATION. | nobleſt, and radical Attribute of the Thing, e. g7- T 
EXHUMATION, the Act of digging up a Body in- of Body, by Extenfion ; that of Mind, by thinking, 80 
terr'd in holy Ground, by the Authority of the Judge. or by the ſpecifying of all the intrinſic Attributes: pd 
See INTERMENT, . Exiſtence, by the ſpecifying of all Place, and all Time, & 
In France, the Exhumation of a dead Body is order'd jn that of God ; or wept E of ſome definite Place, 
upon Proof that he was kill'd in a Duel. --- A Parſon has and Time, together with the Cauſes ; as in the Creature 
a Right to demand the Exhumation of the Body of one 20. The Foundation, and Occaſion of this Diſtinction 
of his Pariſhioners, when interr'd out of the Pari „ With- js this ; that Eſſence belongs to the Queſtion, What 1 n 
| out his Conſent. See Bur1ar. Luid eft ? But Exiſtence to the Queition, Is it? Au tj 
The Word is compounded of the Latin ex, out of, and zo. Exiſtence neceſſarily preſuppoſes Eſſence, and cad 
| Bums, Ground, | be conceiv'd without it : But Fence may be Fore 
EXIGENCE, or Ex1crncy, that which a Thing re- without Zxiſtence; in that Eſſence belongs equally * 


1 quires, or which is ſuitable thereto, Things that are in Potentia, and in Ada: But allen 


off id 
+ 


" aſe in AH. Note, however, that this does not 


Meine of Things: — Our own: Exiſtence we know 
n n . 

by lututten d ther T ings by Senſation. | 

17 of © own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, 


ore evident to me than my own Zxiſtence ? 

Aeta of all other Things, that very Doubt makes me 
ph ive my OWN "Exiſtence," and will not ſuffer me to 
dt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as certain a 
dun of the Thing doubting, as of that Thought 


2 intallible Perception that we are. In every Act of 
i , 


2 own Being, and in this Matter come not ſhort 
at” higheſt- Degree of Certainty. See CAR TESIANISI. 
y As to our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God; tho 
2 us with Faculties of Senſe, Perception and Rea- 
on, we can never want a clear Proof thereof. See Gop. 

T he Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things, 1. e. 
of external Objects, Bodies, a World, Sc. we only have by 
-n{ation z for there being no neceſſary Connexion of real 
Friſtence with any Idea a Man hath in his Memory; 
| ror of any other Exiſtence but that of God, with the 

Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can 
know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only, when by 
actually operating upon him, it makes it ſelf be perceived 
by him. The having the Idea of any Thing in our 
Mind, no more proves the Exiſtence of that 'Thing, than 
the Picture of a Man evidences his Being in the World; 
or the Viſions of a Dream make a true Hiſtory, It is there- 
fore the actual receiving of Ideas from without, that gives 


us notice of the Zxiſtence of _other en makes us 
at 


know that ſomething dorY exiſt at that Time without us, 
which cauſes that Idea in us, tho* we neither know, nor 
we" how it doth it. 

This Notice which we have by our Senſes of the exiſting 
of Things without us, tho' it be not altogether ſo certain 
as Intuition and Demonſtration, yet deſerves the Name of 
Knowledge, if we perſuade our ſelves, that our Faculties act 
and intorm us right, concerning the Eæiſtence of thoſe Ob- 
jects that affect them. See KNOWLEDGE. 

Now beſides the Aflurance of our Senſes emſelves, that they 
do not err in the Information they give us of the Exiſtence 
of Things without us, we have other concurrent Reaſons: As 
1. It is plain thoſe Perceptions are produced in us, by 
exterior Cauſes affecting our Senſes, becauſe thoſe that 
want the Organs of any Senſe, never have the Ideas be- 
longing to that Senſe produced in their Minds. 2. Be- 
cauſe we find we cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas 
produced in our Minds: When our Eyes are ſhut, we 
can at Pleaſure recal to our Mind the Ideas of Light, or 
the Sun, which former Senſations had ci. 4 in our Me- 
mories ; but if we turn our Eyes towards the Sun, we 
cinnot avoid the Ideas, which the Light or the Sun then 
produces in us; which ſhews a manifeſt Difference be- 
tween thoſe Ideas laid up in the Memory, and ſuch as 
ice themſelves upon us, and we cannot avoid having. 
Bandes, there is no Body who doth not perceive the Dit- 
erence in himſelf between actually looking upon the Sun, 
end contemplating the Idea he has of it in his Memory; 
and therefore he hath certain Knowledge, that they are not 
both Memory or Fancy. Thirdly, Add to this, that many 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which we afterwards 
remember without the leaſt Offence : Thus, the Pain of 
Heat or Cold, when the Idea of it is receiv'd in our 
Minds, gives us no Diſturbance ; which when felt, was very 
troubleſome z and we remember the Pain of Hunger, 
Thirſt, Head-ach, Cc. without any Pain at all, which 


4s often as we thought of it, were there nothing more but 
Ideas floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining 
our Fancies, without the real Exiſtence of Things affeck- 
ing us from abroad. 4*. Our Senſes, in many Caſes, bear 
itneſs to the Truth of each others Report, concerning 
the Eriſtence of ſenfible Things without us: He that 
Wubts, when he ſees a Fire, bother it be real, may feel 
it too, if he pleaſes, and by the exquifite Pain may be 
ſed, that it is not a bare Idea or Phantom. 
F duch is Mr. Lock's Demonſtration of the Exiſtence of 
xernal Bodies. 
} The ingenious Mr. Berkeley has a quite different Syſtem. 
CO Bodies, he contends, have no Exiſtence but in a 
th nd perceiving them; that is, they only eviſt, quatenus 
e are perceiv'd ; there Exiſtere is percipi. They have 


no Exiſtence, nor Shadow of Ex; ence out f tid, 
_ of this he has ven 4 what he our Mint 
— 75 8 a Dem __ | See Bovy, EXTERNAL 
As to the Eviſtence of Spirits, Mr. Tock a1 

our wo Ideas of them, = not 9 72 yu 
any ſuch hings do exiſt without us; or that there are 
any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but God. 


We have ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other Rea- 


ſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch 

tures ; but our Senſes being not able to diſcover 9 
want the Means of knowing their particular Emiſtence : 
For we can no more know that there are finite Spirits 
really Exiſting by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings, than 
by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he 


can -come to know that Things anſwering to thoſe Ideas 
do really exiſt. 


EXIT, properly expreſſes the Departure of a 

rom, of he Sta when 2 hath ated his Part. 1 
ord is alſo uſed in a figurative 

Kind of Departure. K 0 e 

EXITUS, in Law, 1/es or, the yearl | 
Profits of Lands or N See hats. nd 
ExX-· mero motu, are formal Words uſed in the King's 
Charters, and Letters patent; ſignifying that he does what 
is contain'd therein Of his own Will and Motion. — The 
Effect of theſe Words is to bar all Exceptions that might 
be taken to the Inſtrument, by alledging that the Prince, 
in paſſing ſuch Charter, was abuſed by falle Suggeſtion. 

EXOCATACOEI. US, in Antiquity, a general. Deno- 
mination, under which were included ſeveral grand Officers 
of the Church at Conſtantinople ; as the Grand Ozcont- 
mus, Grand Sacellarius, Gran: . of the Cha ppel, 
Gram Scevophylac, or Keeper of the Veſſel, Grand Carto- 
pla, the Maſter of the little Chappel, and the Pro- 
tecdicus, or firſt Defender of the Church. | 

The Exocarac@li, were of great Authority: In public 
Ab had the P ence of Biſhops ; and in the 
Patriarchate of Conſtantinople, did the Office of Deacons ; 
as the Cardinals, originally did ,in the Church at Rome. 
Accordingly, in the Letter of ohn IX. to the Emperor 
Zaſit Leo, they are call'd Cardinates. See CaADbixAx. 

At firſt they were Priefts ; but ſome Patriarch ot Cou- 
ſtantinopie, whom Coadin does not mention, would have them 
for the future to be no more than Deacons. The Reaſon 
was; that being Prieſts, each of them had their ſeveral 
Churches, wherein they were to officiate on all the grand 
Feſtival Days; fo that it unhappily fell out, the Patriarch 
on the moſt folemn Days was deſerted by all his chief 
Miniſters. See DE Acon. 1 

The Criticks are not at all agreed about the Otigin of 
their Name Exacatacali: Funins, in his Edition of 
Codin, breaks the Word into two, and reads £5 Kam, 

d. Si Catacali; but this Reading, tho' authorized by 
everal MSS.. is faulty; the Generality of Copies only 
making one Word: Beſide that they are call'd Evacata- 
cœli, even when there were only five of them. The ſame 
Junius derives Cataceius hence, that theſe Officers dwelt 
in the Valleys, n Tis xorAndus. 

Pet. Gregor. Toloſan, takes the Word to have been 
form'd from xymxnie, permuutceo, ſuavitate Animum de- 


linio : But Gretſer rejects this Etymology, as without any 
Foundation. In Lieu thereof, he propoſes another ConjeQure, 


tho* with a good deal of Timidity : He reads iS 
x:brvs, inſtead of #ZorgTaxoinus, as if they were thus called 
by Reaſon they lodged, or lived out of the Patriarchal 
Palace. | | | 
Fa. Goar rejects this Opinion, and had rather they 


ſhould read «Zwxgmaxtaasr, as intimating they were thus 
call'd in Oppoſition to the Sy7zce//us, who lay in the Pa- 
triarch's Apartment, which the reſt did not; but he is 
far from being of the Opinion that Officers of ſo much 
Eminence, ſhould take their Denomination from a Thing 


would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, which teſtifies a Want of a Privilege. He chuſes, therefore, 
7 , 7 


to imagine that all the inferior Prieſts were call'd Kau- 


xo1x08, Cataceli, q. d. People of a low Condition; and that 
their Superiors were call'd Exocatacali, q. d. People out 
of the Number of Katacali, or above them. 

Upon the whole, however, he adheres to the Sentiment 
of G. Coreſius, who ſays, that the Patriarchal Palace and 
the Apartments of the Hucellus, and the Monks in the 
Patriarch's Service, were in a very low Part of the City, 
which with Regard to the reſt ſeem'd a Valley or 
Pit; and that the Offices above mentioned had their ſe- 


veral Houſes, or Palaces, EZ», out of the Valley: Whence 


the Name Exocatacœli. 

The Opinion of M. 4% Cange is the laſt we ſhall name: He 
derives the Appellation from their being above the Level, or 
Rank of the other Clerks ; and ſeated at Church, Sc. in more 
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honourable Places rais'd for that Purpoſe by the Patriarch's 
Sides: Theſe. two laſt Syſtems are the moſt probable, 


EXOCIONITE, . ExocroniTtzs, in Church Antiquity, 
Aſeurſius tells us, that there was a Monaſtery at Con- 


ſtantinople call d Exocionium; and that the firit who 
were call'd Exocionites, were the Monks thereof : But this 
is a Miſtake. | 3 2 | 
Twas the Arians who were firſt call'd Exocionites; by 
Reaſon, when expell'd the City by Theodoſius the Great, they 
retired into a Place call'd Exociouium, and there held their 
Aſſemblies. Fuſtinian gave the Orthodox all the Churches 
of the Hereticks, excepting that of the Eæocionites. 


Cedrenus. See ARIAN. 
The Word is derived from ig ani’, or *Zaxiiytor, the 
Name of the Place abovementioned. 

Codin, in his Origines, ſays, that the Exocionium was 
a Place encompaſſed with Walls, built and adorn'd by Con- 
ſtantine ; and that without the Circumference of this Wall, 
there was a Column, with a Statue of that Emperor, 


whence the Place took its Name, viz. from Ee, without, 


and xiwy, Column. | 

Gothefrid holds, that T heodoret is miſtaken, in ſaying 
that the Arians were call'd Exocionites, or Exacionites 
from the Name of the Place where they aflembled ; and 
takes the Name to be the ſame with that of Exoucon- 
tiaus, which was attributed to the Arians, by Reaſon they 


held that the Son was made out of nothing, 18 ür bm. 
But a mere Conjecture of Gothefrid is not . ſufficient to 
make us ſet afide the Authority of ſo able a Perſon as 
Theodorer. 

EXODE, or Exop1vum, in the antient Greek Drama, was 
one of the four Parts or Diviſions of Tragedy. See TRAOE Dx. 

The Exodium, according to 1 was ſo much as 
was rehearſed after the Chorus ha ceas'd to fing for the 
laſt Time; ſo that Exodium with them, was far from 
being what the Epilogue is with us, as ſeveral People 
have imagined it was. See Exirocus. 7 © ox” 

The Exode was ſo much of the Piece as included the 


Cataſtrophe and unravelling of the Plot; which Cata- 


ſtrophe, &c. in Pieces regularly compoſed, always begun 
after the laſt ſinging of the Chorus; anſwering nearly to 
our 4th and * Ads. See M. Dacier's Comment. on 
Ariſtotle's Poeticks, p. 166. See allo the Articles CA- 
TASTROPHE, Cnorvs, Sc. | | 
Among the Romans, the Exodium was a different Thing; 
*twas pretty nearly what Farces are with us. After the 
Tragedy was over, came a Pantomime on the Stage, call'd 
the Exodiarius, who by his Grimace, Jeſting, and Buf- 
foonry, diverted the People, compoſed their Minds, and 
Wi away the Tears with the Tragic Spectacle had oc- 


caſion'd to be ſhed. 
This was his Office, as related by the antient Scholiaſt 


of uvenal: Exodiarius, apud Veteres in fine Ludorum 
intrabat, quod ridicutus foret, ut quidguid Lacrymarum 
atque Triſtitie coepifſent ex tragicis Aﬀettibus, hujus 
Spectaculi Riſus detergeret. 

Such was the original Intention of the Zx04ium, but it 
afterwards degenerated into a bitter, malicious Kind of 
Raillery. 

Vigenere on T. Livy, ſays the Exodium conſiſted of 
certain humorous, drolling Verſes, rehearſed by the Youth 
at the End of the Fabulæ Artellane, and anſwering to 
our Farces. --- In another Place, the ſame Author ſays, that 
the Exoges were a Kind of Interludes, in the Intervals, 
between the Acts, partly Fable and Pleaſantry, partly 
Mufic, Cc. to give Time both for the Spectators and 
Actors to recover Breath. : 

The Paſſage in Zivy, whence he takes the Notion, is Tib. 
VII. Dec. 1. Ridicula intexta Verſibus, que Fuventns 
inter ſe more Antiquo jattare cepit eaque conſerta ſunt 
Fabulis potiſſimum Attellanis. So alſo Fuvenal, 


Urbicus Exodio riſum mover Attellanæ 
Geſtibus Antonoes. 


The Word is form'd from the Greek, rod ©, going 
out, or even Digreſſion, going aſide, out of the Way; of 
8 and dds, Road. Feſtus, Lib. V. calls it Exitus: 
Varro, Tgy pwainrs. — The ſame Author uſes the Phraſe 
3 4 # 

XODIUM," in the Septuagint, ſignifies th 
cluſion of a Feaſt. Ser Te = Sad 

In Particular, it is uſed for the Eighth Day of the 
Feaſt of Tabernacles, which, tis ſaid, had a ſpecial View 
to the Commemoration of the Exodus, or Departure out 
of Egyht. Tho' there is nothing of it expreſſed in 
Scripture, | 


The Hebrew Text calls the Day yy which th 
Seventy render +Z0d)op, I e 
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Exoprum, was alſo the Name of a Sono . 
CORA. RY song fung ar te 
EXODIARY, ExoprARivs, in the anten 
Tragedy, was a Droll, or Mime, who appear on . er 
when the Tragedy was ended, and perform'q wha Stage 
call'd the Exodium, or Concluſion of the Shey . they 
the Company. 8 1 We do Urert 
EXODUS, the ſecond of the five Books of 14. 
PeNTATEUCH. . | f Moſes der 
The Word in its original Greet, EFocbe, literallu; 
a going out, or Journey; and was applied = 15 Fr Arg 
by reaſon the Hiſtory of the Myaelites Paſſage "x 
Egypr is related therein. Beſide this, it contains the 
of what was tranſacted in Egypr, from the Death 
Foſeph, .to the / Delivery of the Jeavs; as well ag * 
paſs'd in the Wilderneſs, and particularly at Mount $ at 
to the building of the Tabernacle. | 1540 
The Hebrews call it Feelie Semorh, fignifying, & 
nomina; - T heſe are the Names; which are er 
Words of the Book: For the ſame reaſon as they cal 
Geneſis, Bereſith, q. d. in principio, in the Bcginni, 
GENESIs. B | 8. 
EX  Offcio. -—- By a Branch of a Statute of 1 Elie 
the Queen, by her Letters Patents, might authorize ay 
facto ;. w 
the ſuppoſed Offender was forced to confeſs, accuſe, — 
himſelf of any criminal Matter, So. ' 
But this Branch relating to this Oath, is repealed b 
17 Car. 1. cap. 1 l. [Dan J 
EXOMOLOGESIS, a Term little uſed but in ſpeak- 
ing of the ancient Rites of Repentance; whereof the Exo. 
mologeſis was a Part. See Cox ESS TON. 
It fignifies Confeſſion ; being pure | Greek, gx 
form'd of Yoporoyia, I confeſs. | F 
Some of the Ancients, and particularly Tertullian, 1, 
fæenit. C. 9. uſes the Word in a greater Latitude, as com. 


Prehending the whole of Repentance: A public Zroy/ 
geſis. was never commanded by the Church for — 


Sins; as may be ſeen in the Capitularies of Charlemgjgy 
and the Canons of divers Councils. 

EXOMPHALUS, in Medicine, a Generical Name fr 
divers Diſorders. 

Exomphalus expreſſes all Kinds of Ruptures, or Ty. 
mors, happening in the Umzbr/icus, or Navel. See Rvr- 
TURE. 

Authors diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Exomphali; the 
firſt are, Tumors, or Swellings of the ſolid Parts, wheredf 
there are three Varieties, denominated from the ſeveral 
Parts affected, as the Erteromphatus, Epiplomphalns, and 
apt r The ſecond are, Tumors form 
by Collections, or Gatherings of Humours, of which there 
are four Varieties, diſtinguiſh'd by the particular Humour 
they are form'd of, as the Hydromphalus, Pnenmaton- 
phalus, Sarcomphalus, and Varicomphalus: The third 
are thoſe compounded of both the other, viz. the Enter 
BHydromphalus, and Epiploſarcomphatus. See each Specics 
under its ſeveral Heads, ENTER omyeHArLvs, Cc. 

EXORCISM, Prayers, or Conjurations, wherewith to 
exorciſe, i. e. drive out Devils from Perſons pollzlsd, 
purify unclean Creatures, or preſerve from Danger. 

Exorciſins are of great Uſe in the Romo Church: 
Their Prelates, &c. are frequently Exorciſiug Demoniacl 
Perſons. The Prieſts make the Holy Water, by Exorciſig 
common Water a certain Number of 'Times. ; 

The Exorciſin is a Part in moſt of their Conſecrations. 
See EXO0RCI18T. 

It muſt be allow'd, the Uſe of Exorciſins is almoſt as 
ancient as the Church: Recourſe was had to ſuch Mr 
chines, to drive away Diſeaſes both of Men and Bea 
to expel and deſtroy Vermine, and other Animals, nox10Þ 
to the Earth, and the Fruits thereof. „ 
M. Thiers, in his Traitèe des Superſtitions, gives diren 
Formula's of ſuch Exorciſius; and quotes, particularly, the 
Inſtance of St. Grat, who, by Means of Evorciſms, d 
tain'd of God, the Favour, that there ſhould be no RA 
ne in the Country of Aoſt, nor three Miles around tht 
ame, | 
The ſame Author is of Opinion, that ſuch Exorciſa 
may be ſtill uſed to good urpoſe, againſt Rats, Mes 
Locuſts, Caterpillars, Storms, Cc. But in order to 111 
form any Thing of this Kind, he obſerves, a Man 57 
have the proper Quality and Character, and be appr” - 
by the Church; and muſt likewiſe uſe Words and 1 
authoriz d thereby; otherwiſe, his Evorciſius . 


damnable Superſtitions. © 5 

Exorciſms had anciently another and further hor 
being applied by way of Trial, or Purgation, to extort 
Trut — the accuſed, See PVR GAT ION. 


The Exorciſin, ; 
conjured and Exorciſed for the Purpoſe; And the = 


vas, that if the Perſon were criminal, he could not 
mon u dh d. . | | 
ſunllon 1 —. was a frequent Practice in the Time 
This Edward III. and the Bread thus Evorciſed, was 
of ur de Corſued. Lindenbrock gives Inſtances of Ex. 
{aid to with Barley Bread, and others with Cheeſe. And 
bably, might ariſe that popular Imprecation, 
Ab Bread choak me, if I tell a Lye. See Ox DERAT, 
ten Den Sr 2 FA 
The Word is derived from the Greek, Fopx/Cerr, adju- 
conjurare, to adjure, or conjure. _ Rs 
mg oft Dictionaries, Exorciſy and Conjuration "are 
as ſynonymous : But, in Reality, Conjuration is 
uſed of the Exorciſin; and the Exorciſin the 
entire. --- The Conjuration is properly the For- 
la, whereby the Devil is commanded to come forth, c. 
m ' | 


See CONJUR AT ION: l n 1 | 

" &XORCIST, in, the Romi Church, a Prieſt, or ton- 
11 Clerk, who has receiv'd the four leſſer Orders, one 
af which is that of Exorciſt. See OA pbER X. 


The Term is likewiſe applied to a Prelate, who aQually 
Erofciſes a 


on'y 
Ceremon 


V 


in St. Dionyſitss, 


Ordination | | 
{Mas Their principal Office being to expe! Devils, 


the IV Y Council of Carthage, Can. 5. appoints, that in 
the Ordination of „ the Biſhop putting the Book 
of Exorciſmzs in their Hands, ſhall fay theſe Words, Re- 
give it, and keep it in Remembrance, and have Power 
1 lay Hands on Energument, whether Baptized, or 
Citechumens 3 which Form {till obtains. 

M. Fleury mentions certain People amon 
who travell'd round the Country, making 


11 ils by Invgcations, which they pretend 
wig oy = 4 by Solomon: Theſe were alſo 


14 Exorciſts. See Joſeph. Antiq. ud. L. VIII. C. 2. 
gen a XXXV. in Matth. XXVII. 63. 
EXORDIUM, in Oratory, c. the Preamble, or Be- 
ginning of a Diſcourſe, or Speech ; ſerving to pre are the 
Audience, and introduce the Matter in Hand: Call'd alſo 
the Prologue, Prælude, and Proem. See PROL OUR, Cc. 
Cicero defines Exordium, a Part of an Oration, whereby 
the Minds of the Audience are duly — — for what 
remains to be ſaid : The Exordium is a Part of princi- 
al Importance, and to be labour'd with extraordinary 
are; whence Tully calls it, difficitima pars Orationis. 
See ORATION. 
The Word is form'd of the Latin, Ordiri, to begin; 
or by a Metaphor from the Weavers, who are ſaid 074777 
telam, ourder, begin, or warp a Web, by diſpoſing and 
ordering the Threads in a certain Manner for the future Work. 
Exordiums are of two Kinds: either juſt, and formal; or 
vehement and abrupt. In the firſt, the Audience is prepared 
and conducted, by due and eaſy Steps: In the ſecond, 
the Orator, as if ſeiz'd with ſome ſudden Paſſion, breaks out 
upon his Audience at once. Such is that Exordium of Iſaiah, 
Hear, Oh Heavens, and give Ear, Oh Earth. Or that 
of Cicero againſt Cariline, Quonſq; randem abutere pa- 
nentia noſtra Catilina? ä 
Abrupt Exordiums are the moſt ſuitable, on Occaſions 
of exceeding Joy, Indignation, or the like; tho' we have 
Inſtances of Panegyricks of the greateſt Orators, begun 
abruptly without any ſuch Occaſions: Such is that of Gor- 
San, who began his Eloge of the City and People of 


His with nas mars fuderpor, Elis, beata civitas: Or 
that of Greg. Nazianzen, in Praiſe of Athanaſius, 


the uus, 


Aua d raνα’ apsTlu £muysmpas, Athanaſinm laudans 


turem laudabo. Abrupt, haſty Exordiums, were more 
of the Taſte and Manner of the Greeks than the Latins. 


The Requifites in an Exordinm, are, 1%. Propriety, 


whereby the Eæordium becomes of a-piece with the whole 
Diſcourſe, and matches it, as a Part does a whole; ſo as 
att could not be accommodated to any other, or 1 2 
= contrary Occaſion, The ancient Orators were very de- 
de in this Point: 
nothing in common with the Subject. | 
* Care, Accuracy, and Magnificence, as being the 
7% moſt minded, and moſt expoſed to Shew. Thus 
uy, Veſtibula, adiruſq; ad cauſam fucias * 
35 88 or an ingenuous Baſhfulneſs, which recom- 
mends the Grator exceedingly to the Favour of his Au- 
— This is what Cicero extols ſo much in T. Craſſus, 
Son enum in Z. Crafſo pudor quidam, qui non modo 
44 %, Ver ejus Orationi, ſed etiam probitatis commen- 
ne progefſet, The ſame Tuily owns, of himſelf, 


* 


Their Exordinms had frequently 


EXO 1 3671 EXP 


— — 


that at the Beginning of his Orati he t 
_— and his whole Mind was mpg ogy N 

4. Brevity, not amplified, ſwell'd with © 
Detail of Circumſtances, or 4 8 


Such as that muſt be of the L 


ſpeak of a Difference between two Neighbours 


his Exordium from Adam. 

The Exordium appears an eſſential Part of an Oration - 
Tho", anciently, in the Areopagus, Fulinus Pollux tells us, 
they ſpoke without any Exordinm, any Paſſions, and any 
Peroration, or Epilogue. The like is ſaid to have been 


done by xenophon, who begins thus, Darius 57 
auos habuerè filios. 5 N ms Pariſatis 


EXOSTOSIS, from ig and os/ov, Os, a Bone; is any 
unnatural Protuberance of a Bone; frequent in Venereal 
Caſes: Or rather, it is a Swelling, occaſion'd by a Bone's 
being out of its natural Place, or Poſition. See Boxz. 

EXOTIC, a Term properly ſignifying foreign, or ex- 
traneous, 1. e, brought from a remote, ſtrange Country: 
In which Senſe we ſometimes ſay Exotic or barbarous 
Terms, or Words, &c. 

But ZEworic is chiefly applied to Plants which are Natives 
of Foreign Countries, particularly thoſe brought from the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; and which do not naturally grow 
in Europe. | 

The Generality of Ewoticks, or Exotick Plants, do not 
thrive in Exglaud, without ſome peculiar Culture. They 
„ the Warmth of their own Climates; whence the 
Uſe of hot-Beds, Glaſs Frames, Green-Houſes, &c. The 


Green-Houſe is properly a Conſervatory of Exoticks. See 
GRREN-Housx. 


The Word is derived from the 
extra; whence £Zamus. | 


Dr. Lifter has a Diſcourſe in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. on 
Exotic Diſeaſes, i.e. Such Diſeaſes as are never bred among 
us, but brought from Time to Time by Infection from 


Greek, Me, tam, 


"othez-Qounrries. Buch, according to this Author, are, 10. 


The Plague, which is properly a Diſeaſe of Aſia, where 
it is Epidemic. 20. The Suall- Po, which is an Oriental 
Diſeaſe, and not known to Europe, or even Aſia minor, 
or Africa, till a Spice Trade was open'd to the remoteſt 
Part of the Indies; whence it originally came, and where 
it ſtill rages more _ than among us. 30. The Grip- 
ing of the Guts, which he takes for a Diſeaſe peculiar to 
the Meſt-Indies, and yearly receiv'd from thence. For this, 
he adds, is a quite different Diſeaſe from the Torming 
Ventris of the Ancients ; and is ſcarce ever known in the 
mid-land Countries, or far in the North of Zng/and. 


EXPANSION, in Metaphyſicks, expreſſes the Idea we 
have of laſting, or perſevering Diſtance; 72. e. of Diſtance, 
all the Parts whereof exiſt together. See DisTANCE. 

ExyANnsSION, in Phyſicks, is the dilating, ſtretching, or 
ſpreading out of a Body; whether from any external Cauſe, 
as the Cauſe of Rarefaction; or from an internal Cauſe, 
as Elaſticity. See DiLaTATION, RAREFACTION, ELAs- 
TICITY. 

Bodies naturally Expand by Heat, beyond their Dimen- 
fions when cold ; whence their ſpecific Gravities are diffe- 
rent, at the different Seaſons of the Year. See Sytcivic 
Gravity. 

Air compreſſed, or condenſed, aſſoon as the compreſſing, 
or condenſing Force is removed, Expands it ſelf by its 
Elaſtic Power, to its former Dimenſions. See AIR. 

But this may ſeem a leſs accurate Notion of Expanſion; 
which ſome Authors reſtrain to an Increment of the 
natural, or ordinary Dimenfions of a Body, by the mere 
Action of Heat. See HEAT. 

Dr. Halley found by Experiment, that Water Expands 
it ſelf by one twenty ſixth part of its Bulk, when made 
to boil: But a moderate Heat does not induce any 
ſenfible Expanſion at all. --- Mercury, with a very gentle 
Hear, Expanas it ſelf one ſeventy fourth part of its ordinary 
Dimenſions. See WArkR, Sc. 

Spirit of Wine, with a Heat leſs than that of boiling 
Water, Expanded it ſelf by one twelfth part of its Bulk; 
and then fell a boiling. The moſt ſenſible Expanſion of 
Water, is by Freezing. Mr. Boyle, in his Hiſt. of Cold, 
aſſures us, that Ice takes up one twelfth part more Space 
than Water. See FREEZING, 

Dr. Gregory, in his Aſtron. p. 407. proves, that a Globe 
of our Air, of an Inch Diameter, if it were removed to 
the Diſtance of a Semi-diameter of the Earth, would 
"Expand it ſelf ſo, as to fill all the planetary Region, as 
far as, nay, far beyond, the Sphere of Saturn. . 

EX parte, i. e. partly, or of one part, is thus uſed in 
the Court of Chancery: A joint Commiſſion is that 
wherein both Plaintiff and Defendant joyn ; A Commiſſion 
Ex parte, is that taken out and executed by one Party 
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EXP 


Caſe they have Fee-fimple. If it be given to them, and 


the Heirs of their Body, Cc. they have Fe- Eæpectant. 


See FRE. 


EXPECTATIVE, a Hope founded on a Promiſe of 


obtaining the next Benefice that hall become vacant, or 
a Right to the Reverſion of the next. | | | 

© Expeftative Graces, Gratie Eupectativæ, call'd alſo 
Preventions, were Bulls frequently given by the Popes, or 


Kings, for future Benefices: The Biſhops were exceedingly 


mortified with them; by reaſon they encroach'd on their 
Privileges. Beſides that ſuch way 9 are odious, as 
they induce People to wiſh for the Death of others. See 
PREVENTION. | f 

The Uſe of Expectatives is very ancient, tho' it was 
not near ſo frequent in the firſt Ages, as at preſent. Ori- 

inally they were no more than fimple 1 made on 
He Part of Kings, or Popes, which the Biſhops conſented 
to with the more Willingneſs, as they only preſented to 
them Perſons fit to ſerve the Church, But the frequent 
Exerciſe of this Privilege; made it at length be deem'd 
a Matter of Obligation and Neceſſity. See PRRMUNIRE. 

The Council of Trent annull'd all Expectatives; but 
thoſe Canons were never admitted in France ; where the 


Right of conferring Expectative Graces, is look'd on as 


one of the Regalia. 

EXPECTORATION, the Act of evacuating, or bring- 
ing up of Phlegm, or other Matters, out of as Lungs z 
by Coughing, Hawking, Spitting, &c. See Lues. | 

Expectoration eaſes the Tings of the viſcid, or putrid 
Matters, which obſtruct its Veſſels, and ſtraitens the Breaſt. 

EXPEDITATION, in the Foreſt Laws, fignifies a 
. out the Ball of a Dog's Fore- feet, for the Preſerva- 
tion of the King's Game. See Fox ESsTH and GAME. 

Every one that keeps any great Dog not epeditated, 


forfeits three Shillings and Four Pence to che King In 


Maſtiffs, not the Ball of the Feet, but the three Claws, are 


to be cut to the Skin. tit. P. 4. pag. 308. Nullos domi- 


Nicos canes, Abbatis © Monachorum e itari, Cogat. 
Chart. Hen. 3. Et ſint quieti de Eſpedimentis Canum. Ex 
mag. Rot. Pip. de Ann. 9. Ed. 2. 

This Expeditation was to be performed once in every three 


Jears; and was done to every Man's Dog who lived near 


the Foreſt, and even the Dogs of the Foreſters themſel ves. 

EXPEDITION, a military Enterprize. Such were the 
Expedition of Cyrus againſt Xerxes; of Alexander into 
the Indies; the Expedition of Xeræes againſt Greece, 
was unhappy. Ceſar himſelf, in the middle of his Ex- 
1 in the Gauls, compoſed two Books of the Ana- 


ogy of Words. 
The Expeditions for the Recovery of the Holy Land, 


were call'd Croiſades. See CROISADE. 

EXPENSIS militum levandis, is a Writ directed to 
the Sheriff, for levying Allowance for the Knights of Par- 
liament. See PARLIAMENT. | 

EXPERIENCE, a Kind of Knowledge acquired by 
long Uſe, without any Teacher. | 

Experience conſiſts in the Idea's of Things we have 
ſeen, or read, which the Judgment has reflected on, to 
form it ſelf a Rule, or Method. 

Authors make three Kinds of Experience: The 10. 
is the fimple Uſe of the external Senſes, whereby we per- 
ceive the Phaznomena of natural Things, without any direct 
Attention thereto, or making any 1 thereof. 

The 29. is, when we premeditately, and defignedly, 
make Trials of various Things, or obſerve thoſe done by 
others; attending cloſely to all the Effects and Circumſtances. 

The 3e. is, that 8 by a Fore-knowledge, or, at 
leaſt, an Apprehenfion of the Event; and which deter- 
mines whether the Apprehenfion were true or falſe. Which 
two latter Kinds, eſpecially the third, are of great Service 
in Philoſophy. See ExrERIMENT. 

EXPERIMENT, in Philoſophy, a Trial of the Effect 
or Reſult of certain Applications, and Motions of natural 
Bodies ; in Order to diſcover ſomething of the Laws and 
Relations thereof, or to aſcertain ſome Phænomenon, or its 
Cauſe. 

The Schoolmen define Experiment, a Compariſon of 
ſeveral Things before obſerved by the Senſes, and retain'd 
in the Memory; in ſome one ſimilar convenient Inſtance. 

The Nature of Experiment, therefore, according to 
them, conſiſts in comparing ſeveral Things by one Act; 
whence they diſtinguiſh two Things in every Experiment, 
the one material, viz. the ſeveral Idea's remember'd; the 
other formal, viz. the comparing of theſe Idea's in the Mind. 

This will be illuſtrated by an Example: A Phyſician 
gives a Quantity of Rhubarb to ten —. Perſons, and 
remembers each of them: Now, coming afterwards to 
compare the ſeveral Remembrances together, and finding 
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; EXPECTANT Fee, in Law, differs from Fee fimple ; 
Thus, e. gr. Lands being given to. a Man and his Wite, 
in frank Marriage, to hold to them and their Heirs: In 


the Effect of the Exhibition of Rhu 

in all, vis, A Purging: This is an Pt be the ſaws 
The making of Experiments, is grown . ra of Rhubag, 
form'd Art; and we now abound in Syſtem o 2Ki 
ments, under the Denomination of Courſes 9 Exper. 
tal Philoſophy. Sturmius has made a au, þ SAPer men. 
of the principal Diſcoveries and Experiments. lon 
ſent Age, under, the Title of Collegium Ex ad the pre. 
1 * 4 gp 2 5 to call their Experimens, by a 

iſtinction, or Emi | 17 We 

Pa ds | e . ocelſes, or Operations, * 

EXPERIMENTAL Philoſophy, by the 
EurTeieca, or Eyureent, is that which 8 a0 
ments; or which deduces the Laws of Natu * aufe 
Properties and Powers of Bodies, and their AR; the | 
each other, from ſenfible Experiments and Obſcrr,. upon 

Experiments are of the laſt Importance in Phil Farg 
and t e great Advantages the m ern Phyſicks Th Ophy; 
the Ancient, is chiefly owing to this, that we have 1 
many more Eæpèriments, and that we make tion U 
wy lg ac 5 „ has 

eir Way of Philoſophizing was, to begin w. 
Cauſes of Things, and jc 85 the EffeQs IX. 
mena ; ours, on the contrary, proceeds tr ; 

— Obſervations alone. 1 45 os 

y Lord Sacon firſt paved the Way for | 
Philoſophy, by ſetting on 8 the niaking of * 
ments. His Method has been proſecuted with laudabj 
Emulation by the Academy del Cimento, the Royal $9. 
ciety, Royal Academy, at Paris, Mr. Boyle, Sir If. New, 
and many others. n ; 

In Effect, Experiments, within theſe 50 or 60 Yes 
are come into ſuch Vogue, that nothing will paſs in Phi 
loſophy, but what is founded on Experiment, or confirm'd 
by Experiment, &c. So that the new Philoſophy is almoſt 
altogether Experimental. See Pn irony. | 

Indeed, the Ancients, whatever we commonly ſay to the 
Contrary, ſtena t have thought as well of the Exferi. 
mental Way, as the Moderns. Plato miſſes no Occafion 
of Trans of the Advantages of the «ures ; and x 
to Ariſtotle, his Hiſtory of Animals may bear Witneſs for 
him. Democritus's great Buſineſs was to make Experi- 
ments; and even Zpicurus himſelf owes Part of his 
Glory to the ſame Cauſe. Plato calls it, in reſpect o 
its Subject, £vauagnae, Subtlety of Senſe. 

Let there are thoſe, even among the Learned, who con- 
ceive of Experiments in a different Manner. 

Dr. Keill allows, that Philoſophy has receiv'd very con- 
ſiderable Advantages from the Makers of Experiments; 
but complains of their Diſingenuity, in too often wrelting 
and diſtorting their Experiments, and Obſervations, to 
favour ſome darling Theories they had eſpouſed. But 


this is not all: M. Harr/ſoeker, in his Recueil de pluſieur; 


Pieces de phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they who 
imploy themſelves in the making of Experiments, ate 
not 2 Philoſophers, but, as it were, the Labourers, 
or rators of Philoſophers, who work under them, and 
for them, furniſhing them with Materials to build their 
Conjectures upon. 

The learned M. Dacier, in the Beginning of his Dil 
courſe on Plato, at the Head of his ET. of the 
Works of that Philoſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely wit 
the Makers of Experiments. He breaks out with a Sor. 
of Indignation, at a Tribe of . idly curious People, whole 
Philoſophy conſiſts in making Experiments on the Gri- 
vity of the Air, the Equilibrium of Fluids, rhe Load- 
ſtone, Sc. and yet arrogate to themielves the noble Tie 
of Philoſophers. 


ExrERIMEN TUM Crucis, is a Capital, leading, or de 
ciſive Experiment; thus call'd, either as, like a Co r 
Poſt of Directions placed in the meeting of ſeveral Roads, 
it guides and direcks Men to the true Knowledge of the 
Nature of the Thing they are enquiring after: Or, af 
is a Kind of Torture, whereby the Nature of the Thing 3 
as it were extorted by Violence. See CRucis. 


— EXPIATION, the Act of Suffering the Puniſhments ad. 
judged to a Man's Crimes, and thus paying off and dif 
charging the Guilt. 

The Romaniſis hold, that Souls, after Death, are {ent 
to Purgatory, to expiare, or atone for their Sins. dee 
PuR GATOR. 

The Word is alſo applied to Sacrifices offered to the 
Deity, to implore his Mercy and Forgiveneſs, dee 
SACRIFICE. : 

The Feaſt of Ex IATION, among the eus, call'd by 
our Tranſlators the Day of Aronement, was held on the 
X th Day of the 5th Month of the ewiſþ Yea), 8 
ſwering to our September. It was inſtituted by Go 
himſelf Levit. XXIII. 27, Cc. On that Day, the Hi 
Prieſt, the Figure or Type of Jeſus Chriſt, confeſs A 


+ afrer ſeveral Ceremonies, made an Atonement 
Sins: the People to waſh them from their Sins. 
Aion, amon the Heathens, was a Purification 
Eb egacing, or aboliſhing of a Crime. 
uſed 8 practiſed with divers Ceremonies : The moſt 
lt po Ablution. See ABLUTION.' | 
ol Has: perform'd for whole Cities, as well as 
| ſons. | | | 
gurcular FE oung Horatius had been abſolved by the 
ane the Murther of his Siſter ; he was further pu- 
People ſeveral Exprations preſcribed by the Laws of 


rified by the. for involuntary Murthers. Halicarnaſs. 


the P A TION, in the Civil Law, the Act of irh. 

. diverting any Thing belonging to an Inheri- 
lang any Body had declared himſelf Heir thereof. 
aun made a peculiar Species of Theft: For there 

not properly be a Theft in taking a Thing not poſ- 
15 1 by any Body; or ere the Inheritance was pies ge 
* chis Reaſon, the Roman iflature introduced the 
on of Expilation, for the Puniſhment of this Crime. 
XPIRATION, in Medicine, that Motion in an Ani- 
1, whereby the Air, inſpired into the Lungs, is expell'd, 
* thruſt out of the ſame, and the Cavity of the Breaſt 


amtracted. See LUNGS. 


lows 3 ; ; ; 
Fefiration, whereby tis driven out again, See Rtser- 


RATION. 8 TRI 

By Means of this Alternation, the Circulation of the 
Blood, and the Motions of the Heart are maintain'd. See 
(1xcvLarIoN and HEART. 

Ex IMATION, is alſo uſed figuratively, for the End of 
1 Term of Time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. ---"Tis 
nt above eight Days, till the Expiration of the Term 
of his Imprifonment. The Term of ſuch a Bill of Ex- 
change is expired, i. e. it is fallen due. Se — 
EXPLICIT, in the 8 r clear, diſtinct, 
formal, and unwidedl.— F e Will, Intention, Cc. is ſaid to 
be Explicit, when tis fully explain'd, in 2 Terms; 
and implicit, when tis only learnt by Deductions and 
Conſequences. * E72 

The Jews had not all an Explicit Knowledge of Jeſus 
Chriſt, but they had at leaſt an implicit one. 
Such a Teſtator has declared his Will explicitly, i. e. 
in formal Terms; there is no need to have Recourſe to 
Explications. | 
EXPLOSION, in Phyficks, the Action of a Thing that 
drives another out of the Place it before poſſeſs d. 

The Term is chiefly uſed for the going off of Gun- 
Powder, and the Expulſion of the Ball, Shot, or the like 
Corſequent thereon. See Gux-POWD ER. 

Hence the Word comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed 
to expreſs ſuch ſudden Actions of other Bodies, as have 
ſome Reſemblance thereto ; as thoſe which ferment with 
Violence, immediately upon their Mixture, and occaſion a 
crackling Sound. | 

Some Writers have likewiſe applied it to the Excurſions 
of the Animal Spirits, and inſtantaneous Motions of the 
Fibres, ariſing without the Direction of the Mind; but the 
Term then becomes too figurative to expreſs any determinate 
Idea, fo as really to inform the Underſtanding. 

EXPOLITION, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby we 
plain the ſame Thing in different Phraſes and Expreſ- 
tons, in order to ſhew it more fully. 

Expolition was the favourite Figure of Balzac — A 
Man, but moderately verſed in the Style of Scripture, 
vill perceive that this is no more than an Expolition; 
that is, a Figure whereby the ſacred Author explains the 
lame Thing in different Terms. The Scriptures are full 
or ſuch Figures; and I ſcarce think there is any one 
more ordinary. Souciet. 

EXFONENT, in Arithmetic, or ExyonenT 2 a 
Tower, the Number which expreſſes the Degree the 

"er; or which ſhews how often a given Power is to 
be 1 by its Root, ere it be brought down to Unity. 
OWER. 

Thus the Exponent of a Square Number is 2; of a 
Ube 3: The Square being ia Power of the ſecond Pe- 
der; the Cube of the third, &c. 

XPONENT, is alſo uſed in Arithmetic, in the ſame 

le with Inder, or Logarithm. f 
jj bus a Series of Numbers in Arithmetical Progreſſion, 

us Placed under another Series in Geometrical Pro- 
Can, are call'd the Exponents, Indices, or Logarithms 
See InDEx. 
E. gr. In the two Progeſſions, 
Ceom. I, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 
0 } Arith. o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9 
lan the Erponent, Index, or Logarithm, of the firſt 
m 1; 5 that of the 67h. 32, CC, 


M3 _ 


Hence, Unity is to the Exponent of the Power 44 d 
Logarithm of the Root, to the Logarithm of tags 
8 the Logarithm of the Power is had by 
multiplying the Logarithm of the Root by its Exponent 


and the Logarithm of the Root is had, by dividing the 


arithm of the Power by its Ex . 

1 ” y its Exponent. See Lbga- 

ExeoxNENT of à Ratio, is the Ouotient atifing i; 
Diviſion of the Antecedent by 1 in 
the Ratio 3 to a, the Exponent is 12 ; and the Exponent 
* Ratio * 2, is 3. See RAT 10. | 
Hence, 1“. If the Conſequent be Unity, the Antecedent 
is the Exponent of the Ratio. E. gr. The Exponent of 
the Ratio 4 to 1, is 4. And again: The Exponent of a 
Ratio is to Unity, as the Antecedent to the Conſequent. 

2% Since, in a rational Ratio, the Exponenz of the 
Ratio is had by dividing a rational Number by another 
rational; the Exponent of a rational Ratio, is a rational 
Number. - 

- EXPONENTIAL Calculus, or Calculus Exrontnrra- 
LIs, is the Method of differencing Exponential Quantities, 
and of ſumming up the Differentials of Exponentials. 
See CALcurus. 8 | 

ExryoNENTIAL Curve, is that defined by an Exvponen- 
rial Equation - Tranſcendental Curves partake both of 
the Nature of Algebraic and Tranſcendent ones; Of the 
former, becauſe they conſiſt of a finite Number of Terms, 
tho* thoſe Terms themſelves are indeteterminate 3 and © 
the latter, becauſe they cannot be Algebraically con- 
ſtructed. See CuR vx. i 

" ExeonENTIAL Z#quation, is that wherein there is ati 
Exponential Quantity; call'd allo a Tranſcendental 
Equation, and by ſome, a Geometrical Irrational, Sce 
EqQvATION, TR ANSCENDENTAL, Cc. 797 

ExPONENTIAL Quantity, is a Power whoſe Exponent 
is an indeterminate,” variable, or flowing Quantity. Sce 
QUANTITY DNS TON | N | 

Exponential Quantities are of ſeveral Degrees and 
Orders; when the Exponent is a fimple indeterminate 
Quantity, it is call'd an Exponentiat of the firſt or loweſt 
Degree. 4s * 

When the Exponent it ſelf is an Exponential of the 
firſt Degree, then the Quantity is an Exponential of the 
ſecond Degree. 


Thus zy is an Exponential of the firſt Degree, be- 


cauſe the Quantity y is a ſimple flowing Quantity. But 27 
is an Exponential Quantity of the ſecond Degree; be- 


cauſe yx is an Exponential of the firlt Degree. So alſo 27 


is an Exponential of the third Degree, the Exponent 4 
being one of the ſecond. 


EXPORTATION, in Commerce, the Act of ſending 
Commodities out of one Kingdom into another, See 
COMMERCE, & 

The Merchandizes yearly Exported from England are 
immenſe. — The principal Articles are Corn, Cattle, Cloth, 
Iron, Lead, Tin, 2 Coal, Hops, Flax, Hemp, Hats, 
Malt Liquors, Fiſh, Watches, Ribbands, c. | 

The Woollen Manufacture alone, yearly Exported, is 
computed to amount to 2000000. Pound Sterling; and 
Lead, Tin, and Coals, 500000 Pound. See WooLLEV. 

Wool, Fullers Earth, c. are contraband Goods, 7; e. 
prohibited to be &xporred. See ConTRABAND. 

For the Duties of Exportation, Sce Dury. 

- EXPOSING, the ſetting a Thing to N View. 

Perjury, Forgery, Libelling, falſe Weights and Meaſures, 
are puniſh'd, by Expoſing the Criminal in the Pillory, to 
the Derifion of the People. See PILLOR v. 85 a 

In the Romiſh Church, the Sacrament is ſaid to be 
Expoſed, when tis ſhewn in public, uncover'd, on Feſtival 
Days, and during the Time of plenary Indulgences, | 

The Term is alſo uſed with a further Latitude: Thus, 
we ſay, tis prohibited to Expoſe falſe, or clipp'd Money. 

Children are ſometimes Expoſed in the Streets; 7. e. 
are left in the Streets, with Defign to be loft. --- Such 4 
Houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious Proſpect, but 
it is expoſed to all the Four Winds. Such a City being 
on the Frontiers, and not fortified, is Expaſed to the In- 
ſults of every Party of Forces. 


EXPOSITION, che Act of Exfoſing.-- But the Term 
has a further Meaning ; aeg likewiſe applied to the. 
Interpretation, or Explication of an Author, or a Paſſage 


therein. i 5 . 
Thus we ſay, an Expoſition of the 39 Articles, of the 


Lord's Prayer, &c. In which Senſe we do not ſay Eapoſing, 

but Expounding. See ExPOSURE. 8 
EXPOSITOR, or Exyos1rTory, a Title ſome Writers 

have given to a little Kind of Dictionaries, or Vocabu- 
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Teſt, North, and South: But it muſt 


el. exbounding,; or explaining the Meaning of the hard 
hn, l the n See Dictionary and Vock- 
EXPOSURE, or Expos1TION, in Gardening, the 
Aſpect, or Situation of a Garden, Wall, Building, or the 
like, with reſpect to he Page Winds, Pe See 1 ng” p 
ar Kinds of Expoſures, viz. £aſt, 
There are four regular þ fi . 
among Gardeners, theſe Terms ſignifie juſt the contrary to 
what they do among Geographers. 
The Gardeners, in Effect, do not 


Weſt, &c. to the Places where the 
whereon he ſhines ; and they confider the Manner wherein 


he ſhines, whether as to the whole Garden, or ſome one 
of its Sides. 

If they find, that the Sun at its Riſing, and during the 
firſt half of the Day, continues to ſhine on one Side of a 
Garden or Wall; they call that an Eaſtern Expoſure, or 
Eaſt Wall, &c. And if the Sun begin to ſhine later, or 
end ſooner, tis not a proper Eaſtern Expoſure. 

For the ſame Reaſon, they call the Weſt, the Side the 
Sun ſhines on in the latter balf of the Day, 7. e. from 
Noon to Night. And accordingly, the South, or South 
Expoſure, is the Place whereon he ſhines, from about 
Nine a Clock in the Morning, till Night; or which, in 
the general, he ſhines longeſt on in the whole Day ; and 
the Part he ſhines leaſt on, is the North, or Northern 
Expoſure; at what Hour ſoever it begin or end, being 
uſual y from 11 a Clock to 1. 


ive the Names Eaſt, 


Such is the Gardeners Language with Regard to the 


Expoſures, and particularly thoſe of Walls; by which we 
are let into the Signification of this or the like Expreſ- 
fions, uſual among them. --- My Eaſt Wall proves, hits, or 
thrives better, than my Weſt. My Eaſt Fruit Trees have 
had fewer Showers than my West, &c. | 

The Eaſtern and Southern Expoſures are, by common 
Conſent of all Gardeners, the two principal - and have a 


confiderable Advantage above the ret. 
is not much amiſs; at leaſt, tis better than a Northern 


one, which is the worſt of all. Each has its Inconve- 
niencies. | 

The Eaſtern, commencing differently at different Seaſons 
of the Year, and ending about Noon, ſubjects the Trees, 
Sc. to the N. E. Winds, which wither the Leaves and 
new Shoots, blow down the Fruit, Ec. befide that it has 
little Benefit of Rains, which come moſtly from the Weſt. 
Yet does the Reverend Mr. Zawrence judge, the Eaſt 
better than the Weſt Wall, for all Kinds of Fruit: Not 
that it has more Hours of Sun, or that there are any 
peculiar Virtues in the Eaſtern Rays, but becauſe the 
early Rays of the Sun do ſooner take off the cold chilly 
Dews of the Night. 

M. Gentil recommends the Eaſtern Expoſure, as beſt 
for all Kinds of Peaches; adding, that they ripen ſoooeſt, 
grow bigger, are better colour'd, and of a Zner Taft than 
in any other: But Mr. Carpenter reſtrains the Rule to 
the early and middle Sorts: For the backward, he rather 
chuſes a Sourhern, or Sourh Eaſt Expoſure ; which is beſt 
for all late Fruits; becauſe the Influence of the Sun is 
ſtrongeſt, and continues longeſt therein. 

The Weſtern, accounted from half an Hour paſt 1, 
till Sun-ſet, is backwarder than an Eaſtern one by 8 or 
10 Days; but it has this Advantage, that it receives little 
Damage from the Froſts, which melt before the Sun comes 
to ſhine upon the Fruit, and fall off like Dew, without 
doing any Prejudice: So that it may bear Apricocks, 
Peaches, Pears, and Plums. But it is incommoded with 
North Weſt Winds in the Spring, as alſo the Autumn Winds, 
which blow down a deal of Fruit. | | 

The Northern Expoſure has les Sun than the Jeſt; 

et is it not without its Advantages. In the Northerly 
Parts of England, it bears little elſe but Pears, Cherries, 
and Plums. But in the warmer Parts it ſerves for Apri- 


, cocks, which have the Advantage of continuing later, than 


in any other Expoſure, beſides being free from Inſects. 

The Southern Expoſure, accounted from about 9 till 4, 
is recommended for Peaches, Pears, Grapes, and Plums. 

EXPRESS, ſomething that is preciſe, in formal Terms, 
or for ſome particular Deſign. 

I told him as much in Zxpreſs Terms: He gave me 
a Commiſſion Expreſs: He had Expreſs Orders. A Cou- 
rier was Fo ** Expreſs. 

We alſo ſay, ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an 
meahing a Codes See Count” DEV 
„ EXPRESSED Oils, are ſuch as are procured from Bo- 
dies, only by preſſing; as the Oils of Olives, Almonds, and 
the like. See Ort. and ExpRESSION. 

EXPRESSION, in Medicine, Chymiſtry, c. the Act of 
aer . „ the Juices of Plants, Fruits, and 

er Matters, ueezing, wringing, or | 1 
by ay 5 g, ging, or prefling them in 
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un is; but to thoſe 


to be ſhewn. 


EXP 


After having let the Herbs infuſe their Ge Te 

Juice muſt be drawn by Expreſſion in a | 

under a Preſs. See Invvsron. © 
Exrxzes ron, the Manner of delivering, or ; 


a Man's Ideas to another. 


oWreying 
The Simplicity of the Evpreſſion, lea ves the | 


or Littleneſs of the Thought, to be percei vd. Grandeur, 
N 69" is particularly uſed for the Elocution Dia: 
and Choice of Words in a Diſcourſe, --- Tj, noe, Ton, 
Poet, or Orator, have fine Thoughts, he muſt Ila 
have a happy Expreſſion. Defects in the Exyre Kewiſe 
dinarily ariſe from DefeQs in the Imagination, ay, c. 


of the Beauties of the ancient Writers, are artec ale 


to an Expreſſion peculiar to their Language: 
tions, hh ſor ing ſo familiar at, 82 Rela. 
not give us the ſame Pleaſure. De la Motre, em do 
3 4 R _ 1 and lively Repr. 
ſentation of the Subject, or of the ſeveral Objects] 
See Pen ue, : Ode intended 
The Expreſſion confiſts principally in repreſent; 
human B £ and, all its Parts, in the Action ant 7 
itz in exhibiting in the Face, the ſeveral Paſſions 10 
to the Figures; and obſerving the Motions they impreſs o 
the other external —— _ — (toe | . 
The Term Expreſſion, is ordinarily confounded wit 
of Paſſion : Bit they differ in this, that Bepropn 
a general Term, implying a Repreſentation of an Obe, 
agreeably to its Nature and Character, and the Uſc & 
ce it is to have in the Work; and Paſſion, in Paint. 
ing, is a Motion of the Body, accompanied with certan 
Diſpofitions, or Airs, of the Face, which mark an Agitation 
in the Soul, So that every Paſſion is an Expreſſion; but no: 
every Expreſſion a Paſſion. See PAss rox. 


The Laws, or Rules of Expreſſion in Painting, 
Expreſſion, we have ſaid, is a Repreſentation of Thing 
according to their Character; and may be confider'd either 
Pet to the Subject in general; or to the Po 


With re 
Toms uliar tn. b 
I. With regard to the Subject, tis to be obſerved, 1*, That 


all the Parts of the Compoſition are to be transform d, 
or reduced, to the Character of the Subject; fo 23 they 
may conſpire to impreſs the ſame Sentiment, Paſſion, d. 
Idea: Thus, e. gr. in a Repreſentation of Joy and Peace, 
every Thing is to appear calm and agreeable ; of War, turhy. 
lent, and full of 'Terror, &c. : 

2%, In Order to this, if any Circumſtance occur in 
Hiſtory, or Deſcription, that would invert, or take from 
the Idea; it muſt be ſuppreſſed; unleſs effential to the 
Subject. | 

3%. To this End, the Hiſtory, or Fable, is to be well f- 
died in the Authors who deſcribe it, in Order to conceive 
its Nature and Character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongy 
on the Imagination; that it may be diffuſed and carried 
thro* all the Parts of the Subject. See Action, Fx 
BLE, &c, | | 

4% A Liberty to be taken of chuſing favourable Inc. 
dents, in order to diverſiſie the Expreſſion; provided they 
be not contrary to the principal Image of the Subject, or 
the Truth of Hiſtory. ge EPISOD E. 

5%. The Harmony of the 7our Euſemble to be partici 
larly regarded, both with regard to the Actions, and the 
Light and Colour. See CLAIR obhſcure. 

6. The Modes and Cuſtoms to be obſerved; and every 
Thing made conformable to Time, Place, and Quit. 
See Cus rox. | 

7%. The three Unities of Time, Place, and Action, t0 
be obſerved: That is, nothing to be repreſented in tht 
{ame Picture, but what paſſes at the ſame Time, a 
may be ſeen at the ſame View. | 

II. With regard to the particular Paſſions and Afﬀeci 
of the Subject; the Rules are, 1e. That the Patiions d 
Brutes are few and ſimple, and have almoſt all an imme 
diate Reſpect, either to Self- Preſervation, or the Prop?g* 
tion of the Kind: But, in Men, there is more Vari) b 
and accordingly, more Marks and Expreſſions there 
Hence, Man can move his Eye-brows, which, in Brute 
are immoveable: And can likewiſe move the Pupil eden 
way, which Brutes cannot, h 

29. Children, having not the Uſe of Reaſon, act nher 
on the Footing of Brutes; and expreſs the Motions ot tie 
Paſſions directly, and without Fear or Diſguiſe. 44 b 

39. Tho' the Paſſions of the Soul, may be exp! eſs is 
the Actions of the Body; 'tis in the Face they are 1 . 
cipally ſhewn; and particularly in the Turn of the Jv 
and the Motion of the Eye-brows. | brow 

4*. There are two Ways of lifting up the Eye- Cor: 
the one at the middle, which likewiſe draws up tte he 
ners of the Mouth, and argues pleotant Motions: 1 
other, at the Point next the Noſe, which draws. it and 
middle of the Mouth, and is the Effect of Gric 
Sadneſs, | 5 go, The 


U = 1 
5 * 7 ! 
— 7 Paws. + 


Paſſions are all reducible to Joy 


s Th : AL: OS 
neh is either fimple, or mix'd and paſſionate, 
each 44 Joy cauſes P Dilatation of all the Parts: 


. s riſe-in the middle, the Eyes half open, 
The Ai the Pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the Noſtrils a 
ad mil the Cheeks full, the Corners of the Mouth 
uy 4 little the Lips red, the Complexion 
rehea 5 

jrely — cr Joy proceeding from Love, ſhews the Fore- 
1. mooth and even, the Eye-brows a little elevated on 

heal he the Pupil is turn'd to, the Eyes ſparkling and 
the ds the * the Air of 
y : — That pro- 

g from Deſire, ſhews it ſelf by the Body, the Arms 
oa ed towards the Object, in uncertain and unquiet 


9. Simple Sadneſs, is Ex, 1 * by the Body being 
down, the Head careleſſy anging aſide, the Fore- 
ed wrinkled, the Eye-brows rais'd to the midſt of the 
Eyes half ſhut, the Mouth a little open, 
be Corners downwards, the under-Lip pointing and drawn 
bel che Noſtrils fvell'd, and drawn downwards. — That 
nir d with Fear, cauſes the Parts to contract and palpi- 
ute, the Members to tremble and fold up, the Viſage to 
te pale and livid, the Point of the Noſtrils elevated, the 
Pupil in the middle of the Eye, the Mouth openeſt at 
the Sides, and the under-Lip drawn back. --- In that mix'd 
with Anger, the Motions are more violent, the Parts all 
agitated, the Muſcles ſwell'd, the dy K wild and ſpark- 
ling, the Point of the Eye-brows fix'd towards the N ole, 
the Noſtrils open, the Lips big and preſs'd down, the 
Corners of the Mouth a little open and toaming, the Veins 
frell'd, and the Hair ere. --- That with 3 reſem- 
des the laſt, only more exceſſive and diſorder d. 

9e. The Hand has a great Share in the Expreſſion of 
aur Sentiments and Paſſions: The raifing of the Hands 
conjc nd towards Heaven, expreſſes Devotion: Wringing 
the Hands, Grief: Throwin „ 0 ogy eden, 
Admiration : Fainting, -A deſect Hands, Amazement 
and Deſpair- Holding the Hands, Idleneſs: Holding the 
Fingers indented, muſing: Holding forth the Hands to- 
oether, Tielding and Submiflion: Lifting up the Hand 
and Fye to Heaven, calling God to Witnels: Waring, the 
Hand from us, Prohibition: Extending the right 
to any one, Pity, Peace, and Safety : Scratching the Head, 
Thoughtfulneſs and Care: Laying the Hand on the 
Heart, folemn Affirmation: Holding up the Thumb, 
Approbation: Laying the Fore-finger on the Mouth, bid- 
ding Silence: Giving with the Finger and Thumb, parce 
lire: And the Fore-finger put forth, the reſt contracted, 
Mnſfrari & dicier hic fe 

10. The Sex of the Figure to be regarded; and Man, 
as he is of a more vigorous and reſolute Nature, to ap- 
pear in all his Actions freer and bolder than Women, 
who are to be more reſerved and tender. | 

11, $0 alſo the Age, the different Stages whereof incline 
to different Motions both of Body and Mind. 

12, The Condition, or Honours, a Perſon is inveſted 
vithal, renders their Actions more reſerved, and their 
Motions more gra ve; contrary to the Populace, who ob- 
ſerve little Conduct or Reſtraint; giving themſelves, for the 
moſt part, up to their Paſſions; a their external 
Motions become rude and diſorderly. 

Laſtly, in Spirits we muſt retrench all thoſe corruptible 
Things, which ſerve only for the Preſervation of Lite, as 
Veins, Arteries, Sc. only retaining what may ſerve for the 
Form and Beauty of the Body. — In Angels, 1 
4 being ſymbolical Figures, we are to mark out their 
Offices and Virtues, without any Draught of ſenſual Paſ- 
lions; only a propriating their Characters to their Functions 
ak Power, Activity, and Contemplation, 


EXPULSION, the Act of driving a Man by Force out 
of a City, Community, or the like. 

Milton is upbraided by one of his Antagoniſts, Arch- 
bilop Nramball, with his Expulſion from the Univerſity 
of Oord; but he ſhews it a groundleſs Suggeſtion. --- Mr. 
Bez Was expell'd from Cambridge, on Suſpicion of 
(rely, --- £Expulſion out of Parliament, &c. 


Exevrston, is alſo uſed in Medicine, for the Act of 
mung a Thing out with Violence, from the Place it was in. 
N The Crerus has the chief Office in the Expulſion of 
oe Fetus: If the Expulſion of the r within 
ON Days after Conception, tis call'd a falſe Birth. See 
"TVS, DxLIVvRRx, Oe. 


ke XPURGATION, in Aftronomy, is uſed by ſome 

"Por for the State or Action of the Sun; wherein, 

of th having been Eclipſed and hid by the Interpoſition 

Adres Moon, it begins to appear again: But the later 

$ a do all call this, — not Expurgation. 
SION, 


upwards, 
4 ſerene. 


and 


1 


mentum Annulare, is inſerted into the u 


and Sadneſs, 


 EXSICCATION, in Chymittry, Ee. the Adt of deins 
or evaporating the Moiſture of 2 'Ths. 7 drying 
1 75 7 : 105 f Thing. See Evaron a- 

e Word is Zatin, form'd of e, and Hang dro. 
| n the AR of wech — Nt 
manner ums c. are u N 
G aT 152 e e e 
CL ANT, ſomething ſtill ſubſiſting, or in being. 

Tis but 2 of the Hiſtory of 5 of the Writ 8 
of Cicero, Ceſar, &c. that are Erxtant; the reſt are loſt. 
bas one nothing Extant of Socrates; tho' he wrote a 

at deal. 

_EXTASY, a 3 or Removal of the Mind out of 
its natural State and Situation: Or, a Tranſport, whereby 
a Perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the Office of his 
99 7 ed. . © wot 

n Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, we read of divers 
Saints being in Extaſies for ſeveral Days 2 = 
Paul's being taken up into the Third Heaven, was what 
we call an Zxtaſy. 5 | 

ExrTAsy, in Medicine, is a Diſeaſe much like a Catalepſy, 
only 2 in this, that the Cataleptic Patient has no 
Perception of what paſſes in his Paroxyſm, nor any Re- 
er ang * . W yt 5 whereas the Extatic 
is taken up with a very live ea, or Imagination, which 
he — * „rg ee 4 1 

In an Extaſy, there muſt be an unuſual Tenſion of the 
Fibres of the Senſory, as in moſt Deliriums, Cc. See 
Parznzy, MANIA, MELANCHOLIC, Cc. 

EX TENDING, in a Legal Senſe, ſignifies the valuing 
of Lands and Tenements, of one —— by Statute, Cc. 
and who hath forfeited his Bond, to ſuch an indifferent 
Rate, as that by the Yearly Rent, the Obligator may, in 
Time, be fully paid his Debt. See ExrRNr. 

EXTENSION, in Phyſicks, that whereby a Thing 
is conſtituted long, broad, or deep, Sc. See Bopy. 

Extenſion is uſually deſcribed, as conſiſting in rhe Si- 


ren uf L, beyond Parts 5 which ſome Authors 


Extenſion, without thinking of any Relatio 0 

It 4 Man conſider the ance 2 ho Bodies, 
abſtractedly, and without havin Regard to the Bodies 
that fill that Interval, it is call'd Space; And when he 
conſiders the Diſtance between the Extremes of a ſolid 
Body, it is call'd Extenſion. See Spacx. | 

Extenſion is frequently confounded. with Dauantity and 
Magnitude; and, for what we can perceive, without 
much Harm : 'The Thing fignified by them all appear- 
ing to be the ſame. Unleſs we admit a Diſtinction made 
by ſome Authors, that the Extenſion of a Body is ſome- 
thing more abſolute; and its Quantity and Magnitude 
more reſpective, or implying a nearer Relation to much 
and little. See QuanTITY, Max TTV DE, Bur, Oe. 

EX TENSOR, in Anatomy, a Name common to divers 
Muſcles, ſerving to eætend, or ſtretch out the Parts; and 
particularly the Hands and Feet : Such are the 


Ex'TENSOR Carp ; 


cavil withal, as mono that we can conceive abſolute 


i Unaris, call'd alſo Cubitæus internus, 
a Muſcle, which coming from the internal Protuberance 
of the Humerus, and paſſing tendinous under the Liga- 
per Part of the 
Bone Metacarpium, which anſwers to the little Finger. 
This, and the U/naris flexor, moving together, draw the 
Hand ſide-wiſe towards the Una. : 

ExrENSOR Carpi Radialis, call'd alſo Radiæus Exter- 
uus, and Bicornis, is really two diſtinct Muſcles, The firſt 
ariſes from above the external Protuberance of the Hume- 
rus; and the ſecond from the lowermoſt Part of the exter- 
nal Protuberance. 'They both lie along the external Part 
of the Radius, and paſſing under the annular Ligament, 
one is inſerted into the Bone of the Meracarprus, that 
ſuſtains the Fore-finger; and the other to that which 
ſuſtains the Middle-finger. Theſe two extend the Wriſt, 

Ex TENSOR communis digitorum manus, ariſes from the 
external Protuberance of the Humerus, and at the Wriſt 
divides into three flat Tendons, which paſs under the 
annular Ligament, to be inſerted into all the Bones of the 


Fore, Middle, and Ring-finger. ooh 
ExTENSOR Primi internoaii pollicis, ariſes from the 
upper and external Part of the Una, and pathing obliquely 
over the Tendon of the Radius externus, is inſerted near 
the ſecond Joint of the Thumb. | 
ExTENs0R ſecumdi internodii pollicis, ariſes from the 
upper and internal Part of the Radius, and is inſerted 
into the upper Part of the ſecond Bone of the Thumb. 
ExTENSOR rertii internodii pollicis, ariſes from the 
Ulna, a little below the firſt Extenſor, and is inſerted into 
the third Bone of the Thumb. 4 Wires. 
 ExTENS0R i14icis, comes from the middle and external 
Part of the Ina, and paſſing under the annular Ligament, 
is inſerted into the third Bone of the Fore-finger, where 


it joins the Extenſor Commumis. 
ExTEN+ 
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ExrENSOR minim Digiti, ariſes from the external 
Protuberance of the Humerus, and from the upper Part 


of the Dina; and paſſing under the annular Ligament, is 
inſerted into the third Bone of the little Finger. 


ExTzxs0R Pollicis, ariſes from near the upper half of 


the Perone forwards, and paſſing under the annular Li- 
gament, is inferted into the laſt Bone of the great Toe. 
ExTENs0R 4igitrorum Pedis longus, is a Muſcle derived 
from the fore Part of the upper Epiphyſis of the Tibia, 
and growing tendinous about the middle thereof, runs in. 
four Tendons under the annular Ligament, to the third 
Bone of every Toe, except the Pollew. | | 
ExTzn80R Aigitorum pedis brevis, comes from the ex- 
terior and fore Part of the Calcaneum, and goes to the 


ſecond Joint of the Toes. 


ExrzNSOR pollicis Pedis longus, riſes large and fleſhy 
from the fore Part of the Fibula, a little below its upper 
Proceſs; whence, paſſing under the annual Ligament, it 
is inſerted into the upper Part of the ſecond Bone of the 
great Toe. | | 

Ex TENSOR 1 Pedis brevis, ſprings fleſhy from the 
fore Part of the Os Calcis, and after a ſhort Belly, is con- 
trated into a ſlender Tendon ; which running obliquely 
over the upper Part of the Foot, is inſerted into the ſe- 
cond Bone of the Pollex. | 

EXTENT, in Law, hath three Significations z ſome- 
times it denotes a Writ, or Commiſſion to the Sheriff, for 
the valuing of Lands and Tenements : Sometimes the Act 
of the Sheriff upon this Writ. And ſometimes the Eſti- 
mate, or Valuation of Lands, per proprios Viros. Fleta, 
Lib. 2. See ExTENDING. | 

EXTENUATION, the Act of diminiſhing, or leflening, 
the Force of a Thing. | 


Thus, in Medicine, we ſay, Fevers, Agues, long Abſti- 


nences, Sc. occaſion great Extenuations or Emaciations. 

ExrENVUATTOx, is alſo a Figure in Rhetoric, oppoſite to 
the H mo bg Greeks call it aunirns, 

EXTERIOR Polygon, X 5 POLYGON. 

EXTERIOR Take, 7 * ITarvus, _ ... pes 

EXTERMINATION, the Act of Ewxrtirparting, or 
totally deſtroying a People, Race, Family, &c. 

The Fews have been Exterminated out of Portugal ; 
the Moors out of Spain; the Albigenſes out of France, 
&c. Philip the Fair of France, to be revenged on the 
Knights Ta took a Reſolution in 1307, to Exter- 
minate them. See TEMPLAR. 

The Word is Latin, form'd of ex and terminus, Boun- 
dary. 

"EXTERNAL, or Ex rERIOUR, a Term of Relation, 
applied to the Surface, or out-fide of a Body ; or that 
Part which appears, or preſents, to the Eye, Touch, c. 

In which Senſe it is expoſed to Internal, or Interior. 
See INTERNAL. 

External Medicines are alſo call'd Topicks. See Topic. 

The Senſes are divided into External, which are thoſe 
whereby we perceive Ideas, or Perceptions of External 
Objects; as Seeing, Hearing, &c. and Internal. See 
SENSES. 

ExTERNAL, is alſo uſed to expreſs any Thing that is 
 without-fide a Man, or that is not within him, and par- 
ticularly in his Mind. In this Senſe, we ſay External Ob- 
Jefts, &c. See OBJzcr. | 

The Exiſtence of an External World, i. e. of Bodies, 
and Objects, out of the Mind, is a Thing has been greatly 
=o in Queſtion of late. Sce MAaTTzR, Bopy, WorLD, 

c. 

Were it poſſible for Bodies, f. e. ſolid, * Ec. 
* Subſtances to exiſt without the Mind, correſponding to 
* thoſe Ideas we have of External Objects, yet how were 
© it poſſible for us to know it? Either we muſt know 
* it by Senſe, or Reaſon: As for our Senſes, by them 
* we have only the Knowledge of our Senſations or Ideas: 
They do not inform us that Things exiſt without 
* the Mind, or unperceiv'd, like thoſe which are perceiv'd. 
© It remains, therefore, that if we have any Knowledge 
* at all of External Things, it muſt be by Reaſon, in- 
* ferring their Exiſtence from what is immediately per- 
* ceivd by Senſe. But how ſhall Reaſon induce us to 
* believe the Exiſtence of Bodies without the Mind, when 
* the Patrons of Matter themſelves deny that there is any 
* neceſſary Connection betwixt them and our Ideas. In 
Effect, tis granted on all Hands, and what happens in 
Dreams, Phrenzies, Deliriums, Extaſies, &c. puts it be- 
, 2 Diſpute, that we might be affected with all the 
* Ideas we have now, tho' there were no Bodies exiſting 
without, reſembling them. Hence, it is evident, the Su 
: —— of External Bodies is not neceſſary for the 
Production of our Ideas.” Herkeley's Princ. of Human 
Knowledge, p. 59. 

* Granting the Materialiſts their External Bodies, they 
by their own Confeflion, are never the nearer knowing 


! 


© how our Ideas are produced; finte © 
; ſelves unable to comprehend in what 


they . | 
M | them. 
act upon Spirit; or how it is poſſible K hs Body can 
any Idea in the Mind. Hence, the Productio 
or Senſations, in our Minds, can be no Re 1. eas 


we. ſhould ſuppoſe. Matter, or Corporeal Sub tt) 


Suppoſition. In ſhort, tho' there were Bahnen the 


N 
there were none, we ſhould have the A. ud i 
think there were that we now have.“ 74, ibi auſe to 
Try, whether 1 bo can conceive it poſſible * % cr, 
or Figure, or Motion, or Colour, to exif with and, 
Mind, or unperceiv'd. This ma perhaps conyi Out the 
that what you contend for, is a orig Conran: gb 
— I am content to put the whole upon this Iu 8 
you can but conceive it poſſible for one extende "th if 
able Subſtance, or, in general, for any one Idea V | 
otherwiſe than in a Mind perceiving it; I ſhall Fon 

give up the Cauſe. 17. ibid. p. 63. N 
It is worth while to reflect a little on the Moti 

which induced Men to ſuppoſe the Exiſtence of mat ir 
Subſtance ;. that fo, Hayy obſerved the gradual as n 
and Expiration of thoſe Motives, we may withdraw 195 
Aſſent grounded on them. Firſt, Therefore it was thou 15 
that Colour, Figure, Motion, and the reſt of the ſenſi 1 
Qualities, did really exiſt without the Mind: ind 
for this Reaſon, it ſeem'd neceſſary to ſuppoſe ſome - 
unthinking Subſtratum, or Subſtance, wherein they did 
exiſt, ſince they could not be conceiv'd to ſubgg þ 
themſelves. Afterwards, in Proceſs of Time, Men being 
convinced that Colours, Sounds, and the reſt of the Fa 
fible ſecondary Qualities had no Exiſtence without the 
Mind; they ſtripp'd this Subftratum of theſe Qualities 
leaving only the primary ones, Figure, Motion, Cs 
which they. till ey xt to exiſt without the Mind, 
and conſequently to ſtand in need - material Sup 


port. But having ſheun above, that nöne, even of th 
can poſlibly exif ocherw fle than in = Spirit, or Mind 


* which perceives them, it follows, that we have no lon * 
any Reaſon to ſuppoſe the Being of Matter.“ 14. 10% 
p- 118, 119. See QuaALiry. Ws 

This Syſtem, Mr. Lock endeavours to ſet afide, and to 
prone the Exiſtcnce of External Bodies. — His Argument 
ee under the Article ExisrENCxk. 

ExTERNAL Angles, are the Angles of any right-lined 
Figure form'd without it, when all the Sides are ſeverily 
produced. See ANGLE. 

Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right Angles, 

Particularly, in a Triangle, the External Angle e, (a, 
Geometry Fig. 76.) is equal to both the internal and op- 
poſites ones 2 and y. See TRIANGLE. 

ExTERNAL Ear, EAR, 

ExTERNAL Ryghts, 8 See Sören 

ExTERNAL Feauty, BEAUTY. 


EXTERNUIS Auris, in Anatomy, a ſmall Muſcle coming 
from the Side of the Meatus Auditorinus, to the ſhort 
Proceſs of the Malleus; ſerving to draw the Handle thereof 
downwards, and ſo to relax the Membraua Lyman. 
See TymrAnum and MAI.LE us. | 

EXTINCTION, the Act of Extinguiſhiug, or deſiroy- 
ing Fire or Light. | 

Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch Thing 
as extinguiſhing of Fire. *Tis a Boch Fui generis, of u 
immutable Nature, and we can no more extinguiſh, or 
deſtroy it, than create it. See FIRE. 

The Ariſtotelians account for the Extinction of Fir 
from the Principle of Contrariety ; thus, ſay they, Water 
puts out Fire, þ Reaſon the Qualities of Water are con- 
trary to thoſe of Fire; the one being cold, and moif, 
and the other, hot and dry. But how far this will 99 
may 1 hence, that Fire is extinguiſhed by hot Watt 
as readily as cold; nay by Oil, Earth, &c. See Ax: 
PERISTASIS, N bo 

Some of the Moderns offer two more plauſible Caui's 0 
Extinction, viz. Diſſipation, as when the next, imm? 
diate Fuel of the Flame, is diſperſed and blown off by 
too forcible a Wind: And Syffocation, when it is 0 com. 

reſs'd, as that its free Motion cannot be maintain d; ® 
appens upon throwing Water, &c. thereon. See Fux. 

Ex'c1NcTION, in Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, is when 4 
Metal, Mineral, or the like Body, after having been hea - 
red hot in the Fire, is plunged in ſome Fluid ; either 
ſoften and temper its 13 as the Tutty made 
Pearl; or to communicate its Virtue to the 1.1qu% £ 
Iron or Steel in Water; or, laſtly, to give it a Tempel, ; 
in the Extinction of Steel in Water, or other Preparai!9 
See TEMPER. | " 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in Law, is uſed for a Co 
dation. See CONSOLIDATION. Zr 
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| $0, Property; there is a Conſolidation of the Property, 


bep n Erting niſoment of the Leaſe. See CoN sol 1- 


nong the Prayers of the Nomiſh Jubilee, there is one 


he Extirpatlon © 
The Word is form 
its chie 
ing off any Part entirely; as a Wen, Oc. or the eating 


; a Wart 
n FX \SPEX, in Anti uity, an Officer who viewed, and 
ned the Entrails of Victims; in order to draw Pre- 
{ therefrom as to Futurity. See SACRIFICE. 

bis Kind of Divination, call'd Exriſpicium, was migh- 
ahn in Vogue throughout Greece, where there were two 
families, the 74721405 and Clytides, conſecrated, or ſet 
part, peculiarly 1 1 

In Haly, the firſt Extiſpices were the Hetrurians ; 
among whom, likewiſe, the Art wag in great Repute. 
Lucan gives us a fine Deſcription of one of theſe Ope- 
"ations in his Firſt Book. f 

The Word is form'd from the Latin exta and ſpicere, 
of icio, I view, conſider, 

£XTORTION, in Law, an illegal Manner of wreſt- 
ing any Thing from a Man, either þy Force, Menace, or 

thority. 
— gr. if an Officer, by terrifying, or ſpunging ano- 
ther on Pretence of his Office, takes more than his ordinary 
Fees, or Dues, he commits, and is indictable for Extertiqu. 


So alſo the Exacting of unlawful Ufury, winning by 
mlawful Games, and, in fine, all taking of more than is 


juſtly due by Colour or Pretence of Right, as exceſſive Tolls 
in Millers, exceſſi ve Prices of Ale, Bread, Victuals, Wares, 

Fc. comes under Extortion. See ExACTTON. | 

Crompron ſays, that Wrong done by any Man, is = 
perly a Treſpaſs, but exceſſive Wrong is Extortion; w ich 
3s moſt properly applicable to Sheriffs, Mayors, Bailiffs, 
and other Officers, who, by Colour of their Office, greatly 
oppreſs and wrong the King's Subjects, by taking exceſſive 
Rewards, or Fees, for executing their Office. 

EXTRA Fudicial, in Law, is when Judgment is given 
in a Cauſe, or Caſe, not depending in that Court where 
ſuch Judgment is given, or wherein the Judge has not 
Juriſdiction. | | 

ExTRA Parochial, what is out of the Bounds of any 
Pariſh; or privileged, and freed from the Duties of a 
Pariſh. See PAROCHIAL. 

EXTRACT, in Pharmacy, the pureſt, and fineſt Part 
of a Vegetable, or other Body, ſeparated from the coarſer, 
by difſolving and digeſting it with a proper Menſtruum ; 
and atterwards reduced into a thick, moiſt Conſiſtence by 
a Diſtillation, or Evaporation of the Humidity of the Men- 
ſtruum. See ExTRACTION. et 

ExTRacT, in Matters of Literature, &c. is uſed for 
ſome Matter, Doctrine, Paſſage, or the like taken from 
a Book, or Regiſter. 

The Journals, Nos velles, Bibliotheques, Memoires, and 
other Monthly or Quarterly Accounts of the Affairs of 
Learning, conſiſt principally of Extradts of the moſt ma- 
terial Paſſages, Doctrines, Sc. found in the ſeveral Books, 
publiſh'd in that Time. See Jour NAL. 

EXTRACTING, an artful drawing out of the Juices, 
Virtues, and Qualities of a natural Body. See Ex TRACTION. 

There are divers Ways of Extracting the Virtues of 
Vegetables, Minerals, Sc. by Preſſion, Infuſion, Lotion, 
Calcination, Diſtillation, Cobobation, and other Operations 
taught in Chymiſtry and Pharmacy. See Pr x5510N, Cc. 

EXTRACTION, in Pharmacy and Chymiſtry, an Ope- 
ration, whereby Eſſences, Tinctures, Oc. are drawn from 
natural Bodies. See EXTRACT. 

Some will have Extraction to ſignify any Solution made 
by Menſtruums: But, in Strictneft, there is this Diffe- 
rence ; that in Solution the Menſtruums abſorb the whole 
dubltance of the Body, but in Extraction they carry off 
* certain Part of it: And in this Senſe, Camphire is 
Uflolved in Spirit of Wine, but Jalap is more properly 
laid to be extracted; for the Reſin is bnly taken out by 
the Menſtruum, the other Particles being left untouch'd. See 
SoLUTION and D1S80LVTION. 


ri **ration does allo frequently ſignify ſuch an Inſpiſ- N 


on, or thickening of a Solution, as that when a certain 


* 
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Quantity of the Menſtruum - is drawn off. teduceth cle 
remaining Mixture to the Conſiſtence of Ho _ ION uy 


Extracts of Saffron, Gentian, and the like. 


Extratts are chiefly made from Vegetabl qui 
different Menſtruums, according to the 1 Naur 
of the Plants; eſpecially in Gummous Kind: For ſuch as 
are ag re as Gum Arabic, and Tragacanth, &c. ate 
not eaſily diſſolved but in aqueous Liquors ; whereas, on the 
other Hand, reſinous Gums, as Galbanum, Scammony &c 
muſt have burning Spirits to diſſolve them. See Gun. 


There are others again of a middle N ature, which m 


be diſſolved in either Sort of Menſtruums, tho? not pd | 


eaſily in one as the other. See Guuuo Reſin. 

Thus Aloes, and Rhubarb, which are ore reſinous 
are better made into Errratts with Spirit of Wine chan 
Water: But Plants, which abound leis with Reſin ſuch 
as Hellebore, Sc. are more commodiouſly extraftod with 
Water. — To perform Extraction therefore aright, a proper 
Menſtruum is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-Ein 
as poſſible to the Body to be extracted. See MxNsTRU UM. 

XTRACTION, in Chirurgery, an Operation whereby 
ſome foreign Matter, formed in the Body, contrary to the 
Order of Nature, is drawn out of the ſame, 

Such is the Extraction of a Stone, formed in the Bladder, 

or 7 = 8 Sc. ay rg nga See alſo L1rnorany, 
xIraction belongs to the Exæreſis, as a Species to its 
Genus. See . 25 * 

ExTRAcTION, or Deſcent, in Genealogy, is the Line, 
Stem, Branch, or Family which a Perſon is deſcended from, 
See DESCENT, 

In ſome military Orders, Chapters, c. a Candidate 
muſt make Proof of the Nobility of his Extraction ere 
he is admitted. See DEsckNr. 

ExTRACTION of Roots, is the Method of finding the 
Root of a given Number or Quantity. Sce Roor, 

The Square, Cube, and other Powers of a Number, or 
Root; are form'd by multiplying the given Number into 
it ſelf a greater; or leſs Number of 'Times, as the Power 
required is higher or lower. | 

his rye pres compounds the Powers; and tho 
Extraction of the Root decompounds them again, or re- 
duces them to their firſt Principies or Roots. So that the 
Extraction of the Root is to the Multiplication of the 
Power, what the vents 5 is to the Syntheſis. 

Thus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; which is the 
Square of 4, or the Factum of 4 by it ſelf: And 
16 multiplied by 4, makes 64, which is the Cube of 4, 
or the Factum of 4 by its Square — Such is the Co%- 
Poſition of Powers, | 

Again, the Square Root of 16 is 4, by Reaſon 4 is the 
Quotient of 16 divided by 4; and the Cube Root of 64 
is likewiſe 4; by Reaſon 4 is the Quotient of 64 divided 
by the Square of 4 : — Such is rhe Exrraftion of Roots. 

Hence, to extratt the Root out of a given Power, is 
the ſame Thing as to find a Number, e. gr. 4, which 
being multiplied a certain Number of Times into it ſelf, 
produces the given Power, e. gr. 16 or 64. Se Pow ER. 

For the Extraction of Square and Cube Roots, tis ne- 
ceſſary to have the Squares, and Cubes of all the Digits in 
Readineſs ; as exhibited in the following Table. 


ILL JH 
— — — — ä— 
| Square | I | 4 | 9 | x6 | 25 | 36 | 49 | 64 | $1 
| Cubic | I | 8 | >» | e 
— . ' — — — . . ——— —'ͤ 


| Roots 


To Extract the Square Root our of 2 given Number, 


10. Divide the given Number into Claſſes, of two Figures 
a-piece ; and include each Claſs between two Dots, com- 
mencing with the Place of Unites, or right Hand. Figure : 
The Root will conſiſt of ſo many Parts, or Figures, as 
you have Claſſes. — By the Way obſerve, it may happen 
that for the laſt Claſs on the left Hand there ſhall only 
be one Figure left. 

2% Then, the left Hand Claſs being the Square of the 
firſt Figure of the Root ſought ; look in the Table of Roots 
for the Square Root anſwering to that Number : Or, it that 
Square Number be not preciſely there, to the nextlefs Number: 
This Root write down for the firſt Figure of the Quotient: 
And ſubtract its Square from the left Hand Claſs. — To 
the Remainder, bring down the next Claſs toward the right, 

3. Write down the double of the Quotient Figure un- 
der the left Hand Figure of the ſecond Claſs ; and ſcek 
how oft this Duple is contain'd in the Figure over it: 
The Quotient gives the ſecond Figure of the Root. 

* the ſame Quotient under the right H and Figure 
of the ſame Claſs ; and ſubtract the Product of the whole 
umber underwritten, multiplied by the laſt Figure of the 
Root, from the Number over it, as in Diviſion, _ 
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5. The Operation boi * according to the third 
e 


and fourth Steps, 7. e. t emainder being ſtill divided 
by the double of the Root as far as ertracted, and from 
the Remainder, the Square of the Figure that laſt came 
out, with the Duple of that foreſaid Diviſor augmented 
Wes being ſubtracted ; you will have the Root re- 


quire 


the following Manner, 998 56, then ſeek a Number, whoſe 
Square ſhall cqual the firſt Figure 9, vis. 3, and write 
it in the Quotient; then having ſubſtracted from 9, 
3X 3, Or 9, there will remain o; to which ſet down 

the Figures as far as the next Point, 


DB vis. 98 for the following Operation. 
99856 ( 316 Then, taking no Notice of the laſt Fi- 
9 gure 8, ſay, How many Times is the 
ba double of 3, or 6, contained in the firſt 
8 Figure 97 Anſwer 1. Wherefore hav- 


ing wrote 1 in the Quotient, ſubtract 
37 56 the Product, of I x 61, or 61 from 98, 
1 and there will remain 37, to which 
13 connect the laſt Figures 56, and you will 
© have the Number 3756, in which the 
Work is next to be carried on. Wherefore 
alſo neglecting the laſt Figure of this, viz. 6, ſay, How 
many Times is the double of 31, or 62, contain'd in 
375, (which is to be gueſs'd at from the initial Figures 
6 and 37, by taking Notice how many Times 6 is con- 
tained in 37?) Anſwer 6; and writing 6 in the Quotient, 
ſubtract 6 * 626, or 3756, and there will remain 0; 
whence it appears, that the Buſineſs is done, the Root 
coming out 316. | 


Otherwiſe, with the Diviſors ſet down, it will Rand thus: 


99856 ( 316 
9 


6) 98 
61 


62) 3756 


3756 
— — 


— 


"XY O 


And ſo in others. 


Again, if you were to Extract the Root out of 22178791: 
firſt, having pointed it, ſeek a Number, whoſe Square (if 
it cannot be exactly cqualPd) ſhall be the next leſs Square, 
(or neareſt) to 22, the Figures to the firſt Point, and you 
will find it to be 4. For 5x5, or 25, is greater than 22; 
and 4X 4, or 16, is leſs; wherefore 4 will be the firſt Fi- 
gure of the Root, This 
therefore being writ in 


22178791 ( 4709, 43637, &c. the Quotient, from 22, 


16 
take the Square 4 X 4, or 
617 16; and to the Remain- 
609 der 6, adjoin the next 
Figures 17, and you'll 


88791 have 61); from whoſe 


84681 Diviſion, by the double 
5 of 4, you are to obtain 
4110C0 the ſecond Figure of the 
376736 Root, vi. neglecting the 
— AE laſt Figure 7, ſay, How 
3426400 many Times 8 is contain- 
2825649 ed in 61? Anſwer, 7; 
— wherefore write 7 in the 
60075100 Quotient, and from 617, 
56513196 take the Product of 7 
— — into 87, or 609, and there 
356190400 will remain 8, to which 
252566169. Join the two next Figures 
5 87, and you will have 
73624231 887; by the Divition 


whercof by the double of 
47, or 94, you are to obtain the third Figure; in order to 
which ſay, How many Times is 94 contained in $8 ? 
Anſwer, ; wherefore write © in the notions and adjoin 
the two laſt Figures 91, and you will have 88791, by 
whoſe Diviſion by the double of 470, or 940, you are 
to obtain the laſt Figure, viz. ſay, How many Times 940 
in 8379? Anſwer y ; whercfore write 9 in the Quotient, 
and you will have the Root 4509. But ſince the Product 
9 X 9429, or 84681, ſubtracted from 88791 leaves 4110, 
the Number 4709 is not thc Root of the Number 22178791 
preciſely, but a little leſs. 

It then it be required to have the Root approach 
nearer z carry on the Operation in Decimals, by adding 
to the Remainder two Cyphers in each Operation. Thus 
the Remainder 4110, having two Cyphers added to 


E. gr. To evtract the Root of 99856, point it after 


it, becomes 411000 3 by the Divifion | 
double of 4709, or 9418, you will have — by the 
Figure 3. Then having writ 4 in the uotient, Dan 
4 X 94184, or 376736, from 411000, and ther at 
main 34264. And ſo having added two more Jil re. 
the Work may be carried on at Pleaſure, the Root — 
coming out 4709, 43637, &c. e at lügt 
But when the Root is carried on half Way 
the reſt of the Figures may be obtain'd by Divig 
As in this Example if you had a Mind to extrag 
Root to nine Figures, after the five former Pride g 
extratted, the four latter may be had, by iy; qt are 
Remainder by the double of 4709, 4. ing the 
Thus if the Root of 32976, were to be Ertrag 
five Places, in Numbers; after the Figures are *4 to 
write 1 in the Quotient, as being the Figure. who 


or aboye 


Square 1 * 1, or f, is the - greateſt that is contz in e 
3, the Figure to the firſt Point 3 and having 2 
Square of 1 from 3, there will 8 


remain 2: Then having ſet the two 25 
next Figures, vlg. hey Jn it, (vis. the 76 (187 5g 
to 2) ſeek how many Times the 7 

double of 1, viz. 2, is contain d 

in 22, and you will find indeed 2)229 


that it is contained more than 224 

10 Times; but you are never to — 
take your Diviſor 10 Times, no, 36) 576 
nor 9 Times in this Caſe; becauſe 361 
the Product of 9 x 29, or 261, is — 


greater than 229, from which it 362) 215 (59 Cc. 
would be to be taken, or ſub- 2 

trated : Wherefore write only 8. And then having wrote 
8 in the Quotient, and ſubtracted 8 x 28, or 224, there vil 
remain 5; and having ſet down to this the Figures 56, 
ſeek how many Times the double of 18, or 36, is contained 
in 57, and you will find 1, and ſo write 1 in the Quotient, 
and having ſubtracted x x 361, or 361, from 576, there will 
remain «x5. Laſtly, to obtain the remaining Figures, diride 
this Number 215, by the double of 181, vis. 362, and you 
will have the Figures 59, which being wric in the Quotient, 
give the Root 181, 59. 

After the ſame manner are Roots Extracted out of 
Decimal Numbers. — Thus the Root of 329, 76 is 18, 159; 
and the Root of 3, 2976 is 1, 81593 and the Root of 
o, 032976, is ©, 18159, and ſo on. But the Root of 
3297, 6 is 57, 4247; and the Root of 32, 976 is 5, 14245, 
And thus the Root of 9, 9856 is 3, 16. p 


To Extract the Cube, or other higher Root, out f 
a given Number. 

The Extraction of the Cubic Root, and of all other 
Roots may be comprehended under one general Rule; i. 
Every third Figure, beginning from Unity, is firſt to be 
pointed, if the Root to be Extracted be a Cubic one; 
or every fifth, if it be a Quadrato Cubic, (or of the fifth 
Power) and then ſuch a Figure is to be writ in the Quo- 
tient, whoſe greateſt Power (taat is, whoſe Cube, it it be 
a Cubick Power, or whoſe Quadrato-Cube, if it be ihe 
fifth Power, Sc.) ſhall either be equal to the Figure, or 
Figures, before the firſt Point, or next leſs under them; 
and then having ſubtracted that Power, the next Figure 
will be found dividing the Remairder augmented by 
the next Figure of the Reſolvend, by the next leaſt Power 
of the Quotient multiplied by the Index of the Power to 
be Evtracted, that is, by the triple Square, if the Rovt 
be a Cubick one; or by the Quintuple Biquadrate (that 
is, five Times the Biquadrate) it the Root be of the filth 
Power, Cc. And having again ſubtracted the Power of 
the whole Quotient from the firſt Reſolvend, the thi 
Figure will be found by dividing that Remainder, aug 
mented by the next Figure of the Reſolvend, by the next 
leaſt Power of the whole Quotient, multiplied by che Index 
of the Power to be Extra cted. * 

Thus, to Extract the Cube Root of 13312053, the Nuit 
ber is firſt to be pointed after this manner, 9/2. 1331295)» 
then you are to write the Figure 2, whoſe Cube is 85 N 
the firſt Place of the Quotient, as, that which is the next ca 
Cube to the Figures 13, (which is not a perfect Cube Numbe!) 
or as far as the firſt Point; 


and having ſubtracted 3312033 (230 
that Cube, there will re- gubtract the Cube 8 
main 5; Which being — 


augmented by the next 12) rem: 5 304 or 
Figure of the Refolvend — 
3, and divided by the Subtract Cube 12167 

triple Square of the Quo- 1587) rem: 11450 ( 


tient 2, by ſceking how — ol 
many Times 3 4, or 12, 13312053 
Remains 


is 2 1 53, it gives 
4 for the ſecond Figure Bt jent 
of the Quotient. But ſince the Cube of the nl 


” xD 


13824, would come out too great to be ſubtracted 


by 


A, * Quotient 237, multiplied by 237, gives the 1 


hic ube 
$6169, W "and this taken from the Reſolvend, leaves o. 


13312955 is evident, that the Root ſought is 237. 


pce it . . 
* to Extract the Quadrato Cubical Root of 36430820, 
. = be pointed over every fifth Figure, and the Figure 
it whoſe Quadrato Cube, or fifth Power 243, is the next 
jſt to 364, wi. to the firſt Point, muſt be writ in the 
Quotient. Then the Quadrato Cube 243, being ſubtracted 
dom 364, there remains I21, which augmented by the next 
N Figure of the Reſolvend, 
ve. 3, and divided by 
five Times the Biquadrate 


of the Quotient, viz. by 


0 . * 
36430820 ( 32, 5 


2 
405 ) 1113 ( 2 ſeeking how many Times 
— 5 * 8, or 405, is contain'd 
33554432 in 1213, it gives 2 for the 


5242880 ) 2876388, 0 (5 ſecand * 2 That Quo- 

tient 32, being thrice mul- 
tiplied by it ſelf, makes the Biquadrate 1048576; and this 
again multiplied by 32, makes the Quadrato Cube 33554432, 
waich being ſubtracted from the Reſolvend, leaves 2876388. 
Therefore | 32 is the integer Part of the Root, but not the 
nue Root 4 wherefore if you have a Mind to proſecute the 
Work in Necimals, the Remainder, augmented by a Cy- 
her, muſt be divided by five Times the aforeſaid Biqua- 
drate of the Quotient, by ſeeking how many Times 5 x 
1048576, or 5242880, is contain'd in 2876388, O. and there 
will come out the third Figure, or the firTt Decimal 5. And 
ſo by ſubtracting che Quadrato Cube of the Quotient 32, 5 
{om the Reſolvend, and dividing the Remainder by five 
Times its Biquadrate, the fourth Figure may be obtaincd. 
And ſo on in 192/int1m, | : 

In ſome Caſes, tis convenient only to indicate the Ex- 
tration of a Root; eſpecially where it cannot be had 
exatly, Now, the Sign, or Character, whereby Roots are 
denoted, is /: To which is added the \:xponent of the 
Power, if it be above a Square. E. gr. y/* denotes the 
Square Root. /s the Cube Root, &c. 

When a Biquadrarick Root is to be Extracted, you oy 
Extract twice the Square Root, becauſe /“ is as muc 
asy/*y/*. And when the Cubo Cubick Root is to be 
Extrafted, you may firſt Extract the Cube Root, and 
then the Square Root of that Cube Root, becauſe the y/ + 
is the ſame as y/* y/*; whence ſome have called theſe 
Roots, not Cubo Cubick ones, but Quadrato Cubes. And 
the ſame is to be obſerved in other Roots, whoſe Indexes 
are not prime Numbers, 


To prove the Extraction of Roots. 

1*, For a Szuare Root: Multiply the Root found by 
itſelf, and to the Produc add the Remainder, if there 
were any: If the Sum be equal to the Number given, 
the Operation is juſt. : 

2. For a Cube Root: Multiply the Root found by it 
ſelf; and the Product, again, by the ſame Root. To the 
lat Product, add the Remainder if there were any. If the 
dum come out the Number firſt given, the Work is juſt. 

Aſter the like Manner may the Extraction of other 
Roots be proved. 

To ExrRAct the Roots of Equations, or Algebraic 

PUAntities. 

The Extraction of Roots out of ſimple Algebraic 
Quantities, is evident, even from the Nature, or Marks of 
Notation it ſelf, as — that /a a is a, and that y aacc 
8 ac, and that / aa cc is 3ac; and that / 49a*wwx 


: 4 4 | 
% aa. And alſo that / = or =_ 10 — and that 
299" | 
/ * 2555 and that / 75 is 115 and that 
. bb 


— 18 


—_ r Vaabb 


582, and that 7 
ab. Moreover, that b Vaacc, or b into Vaacc, 
944: 


% b into a c, or abc. And that $4 IP" i 


„ 34 2 ; | b 4 
zen or 2595, And that E/ 
a+, \ 5 b c 81 aa 
0 

5 — 6 I fay theſe are 


9ac 


al evident, becauſe it will appear at firſt Sight, that the 


I 335 ] 
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ropoſed uantities are prod iced by 1 rip 
Root, N (as : a — a TIES Se en 1 
into a e, 4 - a i, 1 c into 3 a c, & c.) But when Quan- 
tities conſiſt of ſeveral Terms, th ; 
5 8, the Bufineſs is performed 
Thus to ertract the Square Root out of 


+ bb, .in the firſt Place, 


a a b 
write the Root of 22 


Term a a, vis. a in the Ouoti ; 

AE: ee De ED Quotient, and having ſub- 
there will remain 2 a b + bb za Tzab bb (44 b 
to find the Remainder of 44 a 
the Root by. Say therefore, 


How many 'Times is the . 
double of the Quotient, or wt Whcke 
2 a, contained in the firſt 8 2 


Term of the Remainder 
2ab? I anſwer b, therefore write b in the Quotient, 


and having ſubtracted the Product of b into 2a+b, or 


za bbb, there will remain nothing. Which ſh g 
the Work is finiſhed, the Root comin f * ns "gs that 


And thus to extrafF the Root out of a Lg ab 
+ 5a*bb—12ab*-+ 4b, firſt ſer in the 8 the 
Root of the firſt Term a“, viz. a a, and having ſubtracted 
its Square a a xa a, or a“, there will remain 6 ab 
5 aa bb - fz ab + 4b“ to find the Remainder of the 
Root. Say therefore, How many Times is 2 a a contained in 
bab b? Anſwer 3 ab; wherefore write 3 a b in the Quotient, 
and having ſubtracted the Product of 3 a b, into 2 a a ＋ 3 ab, 
or 6a bg aa bb, there will yet remain = 4a a bb 
— 12 ab* 4b“ to carry on the Work. Therefore, ſay 
again, How many Times is the double of the Quotient, 9/8. 
2a4a--6ab contained in — 4 aa bb — 12 a b*, or which 
is the ſame Thing, ſay, How many Times is the double of 
the firſt Term of the Quotient, or 2 a a, contained in the firſt 
Term of the Remainder — g aabb? Anſwer — 2 bb. 
Then having writ — 2 bb in the Quotient, and ſubtracted 
the Product — 2 bb into 2zaa+6ab — 2 bb, or — 
b e a 4 be, there will remain nothing, 
Whence it follows, that the Root is a a + 3 ab — 2 bb. 


a* 6 a*b +$5aabb=12at* + 4b* (aa g ab- bb 
- | 


— 64b+5aabb—1 ab 4bs 
o + 64*b+9gaabb 


— 


O 


— 4 aabb—1: ab* + 4b* 
—4aabb—1:z ab + 4b+ 
"Hs O 0 

And thus the Root of the Quantity yy -a Ta a 
is — 3 a; and the Root of the Quantity y* + 4 ys 
—8y ＋4 is yy +2y — 2; and che Root of the M4 
tity 16 44 — 24 a a 9 ＋ 12 bbæ - 16 ad bb 
+ 4btiszxx — 4aa-h2 bb, as may appear under- 
neath, 


xx max -faa(x=—=+%a 
* X | 


J. 47 —8y+4(yyÞF2y=2 
y 
Ar C4Fy 


—— — c— 
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If you would extract the Cube Root of a ＋ 3 a a b 
+ 3 a bb + b', the Operation is performed thus: 


a*-3aabt;zabb+b (arb 


a 
3aa)o+3aab(db 
— — 
a ＋ 3 a a b 4 3abb+Þi 
O / 0 O 


Extract 


—_— —————— — V—_———_ œn „ 


«+3 * 4 
* 0 0 44 


Extratt teſt the Cube Root of the firſt Term a3, vis. a, 


and ſet it down in the Quotient: Then ſubtracting its 
or 3 a a, 


Cube a', ſay, How many Times is its triple Square, 
contained in the next Term of the Remainder 3aab? and 
there comes out b; wherefore write b in the (potion, and 
ſubtracting the Cube of the Quotient, there will remain © 3 
therefore a + b is the Root. After the ſame Manner, if the 
Cube Root is to be exrrafed out of 2 + 625 — 40 2 
＋ 96 2 — 4, it will come out zz ＋ 2 2 — 4. And ſo 
likewiſe in higher Roots. | 

EXTRACTS, in Law. See ESTREATS. | 

EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething rare and uncommon. 

Extraordinary Cour 1tRs, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome 
urgent Occaſion. See COURIER. : 

An Embaſſador, or Envoy Extraordinary, is ſuch a one 
as is ſent to treat, or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important 
Affair, as a Marriage, a Treaty, Confederacy, Cc. or even 
on Occafion of ſome Ceremony, as Condolance, Congratula- 
tion, &c. See EmBAas8ADOR and ORDINARY. 


A Gazette, ournal, or other News-paper Extraordi- 


nary, is that publiſh'd after ſome great and notable Event, 
containing the Detail, or Particulars thereof, which were 
not ng in the ordinary Papers. — Our News Writers 
generally uſe Poſt-ſcripts, inſtead of Extraordinaries. 
EXTRAVAGANT ES, a Part of the Canon Law, 
containing divers Conſtitutions of the Popes, not contain'd 
in the Body of the Canon Law; whence the Denomination 
of Extravagantes; Quaſi extra corpus Juris vagantes. 


See CANON Law. 
They are divided into two Parts: The firſt contains XX 


Conſtitutions of Joh XXII; and the ſecond, other later 
Conſtitutions of the ſaid ohn and his Succeſſors. See 
ConsTITUTION. | 

EXTRAVASATION, in Medicine, the Act, or Mo- 
tion, whereby the Blood exrravaſares it ſelf, i. 6. 
breaks out of its ordinary Veſſels, the Veins and Arteries, 
and rom and ſtagnates in ſome Part of the Body: 
The Blood that flows out of the Body, or that is drawn 
from it in opening a Vein, is not property” fand w be 


Extravaſated. See BLoor. ” | 
Extravaſated Blood always Corrupts and turns into an 


Impoſthume. See IMPOSTHUNAE, Tuuon, &c. 
The ordinary Cauſes of Extravaſatious, are unnatural 


Repletions, and Diſtentions of the Veſſels; or Lacerations, 
and Erofions thereof. 

There is a Neceſſity for bleeding, to prevent the Blood's 
growing to ſuch a Head as to Extravaſate. See PBTE- 
BOTOMY, 

In Wounds of the Head, particularly, bleeding is 
neceſſary, to prevent the Eætravaſation of the Blood in 
the Brain. | 

The Term is likewiſe uſed with Regard to other 
Humours befide the Blood, as the Lympha, Urine, &c. 
Sce DRrorsY. 

The Gardeners likewiſe uſe it, in ſpeaking of Gums, Juices, 
Sc. oozing out of their Trees either ſpontaneouſly, or at In- 
cifions. Sce Gum, BALM, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, extra, without, and 
vas, veſſel. | 

EXTREME, or ExrREAM, is applied to the laſt Part 
of any Thing; or that which finiſhes, and terminates it, 
and beyond which you cannot go. 

There is no paſling out of one Extreme, into the other, 
without going thro' the middle. — Extreme Remedies muſt 
only be had Recourſe to in Extreme Diſeaſes. 

Some Anatomiſts apply the Denomination Extreams, or 
Extremities, to the Arms and Legs. 

The Arms, or zipper Extremes, ſuperiour Extremi- 
ties, conſiſt of 60 Bones; thirty one in each, vi. the 
Omoplate, Humerus, Cubitus, Radius, eight in the Carpus, 
four in the Mertacarpus, and fifteen in the Fingers. See 
each in its Place, OuorLATE, &c. 

The Lower Extremities, or Legs, conſiſt of ſixty ; thirty 
in each, viz. the Femur, Rotula, Tibia, Fibula, ſeven in 
the Tarſus, five in the Metatarſus, and fourteen in the 
Fingers. See LEO, Femun, c. 

ExrREM ES, in Logic, are the two Extream Terms of 
the Concluſion of a Syllogiſm, vis. the Predicate and Sub- 
Jet. See CoxcLus rox. 

The Predicate, as being likewiſe had in the firſt 
Propoſition, is call'd the zuajus extremum, greater Ex- 
.Zreme; and the Subject, as being put in the ſecond, or 
minor Propofition, is call'd the .zzzuus Extremum, leſſer 
Extreme. See PREDICATE and SUBJECT. 

They are both call'd Extremes, trom their Relation 
to another Term, which is a Medium, or Mean between 
them. See Mpluu. | 

Thus, in the Syllogiſm, Man is an Animal, Peter is a 
Man; therefore Peter is an Animal: The Word Animal 
is the greater Extreme; Peter the leſs Extreme; and Man 
the Medium, Sce $YLLOGISH, 
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ExTREME and nean Proportion, in 
a Line is ſo divided, that Kd whole Lins metry in when 
Segment, as that Segment is to the other, 9 the greater 
r, as Euclid expreſſeth it, when the Line 
vided, that the Rectangle under the whole 1 8 fo qi. 
lefſer Segment, ſhall be equal to the Square of che d the 
| le greater 


Segment. | 
he Invention of this Diviſion is thus: Let "Thi 
Line be AB Sa, (Tab. Geometry, Fi 64.) = © given 
28 Segment put wx, the leſſer will be "@ the 
Therefore a 2 5 


y the Hypotheſis, a: : 4a - . 
= x , conſequently aa = ar. And 
4 aa on each Side, to make xw—+ a x +3 24 
pleat Square, the Equation will ſtand thus 5 — 
Tra taa. 1 
Nou, fince the latter is exactly a Square, i | | 
a=y a, and by Tranſpofition 18 will p. * 
a ; which laſt Equation is a Canon to find Fi da” 

For at the Foot of A B = a, ſet at right Angles C; 


= a: Then draw CA, the Square of which; 
ABq+CBq= + aa. And theref apy 
nab D = a. by ene 1 


From whence CB = + a being taken, as t 
quires, there remains B D S 1 which N vet 
A B, ſhall give the Point E, where AB is cut Wade 
to Extreme and mean N mabgrng (a 18 

This cannot be exactly done in Numbers; but if 
would have it tolerably near, add together the Val 
any Number, and the Square of its half, and extra : 
near as you can, the Square Root of the Sum; from whene 
taking half, the Remainder is the greater Part. b 

EX TREME-UNCTION, one of the Sacraments gf 
the Romiſb Church, the fifth in Order, adminiſter t, 
People dangerouſly fick, by anointing them with holy Ol 
and performing ſeveral Prayers over them. See Uncri 
N PBANTET, t) 

is Sacrament is not only in Uſe in the Latin 

alſo in che Grook Church, 2 throughout the Eaſt, = 
under another N ame, and with ſome Difference A the 


Circumſtances ; in that the Orientals don't waic till thei 
Sick are come to Extremicy, in Order to anoint them: 
But the Sick generally go to Church themſelves ; and it 
is adminiſter'd to them as often as they are indiſpoſed 
The Greeks taking that Direction of St. James, C. V. 
ver. I4. Which is the Foundation of the facher in 2 
general Senſe : Ts any Sick among you? let him call fir 
rhe Elaers of the Church, and let them pray over lin 
anoiting him with Oil. | 

Fa. Danami diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Union: amcng 
the Maronites: The one call'd, Union with the Oil N 
the Lamp; but this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental 
Union, ordinarily adminiiter'd to ſuch as are in c. 
treme Sickneſs, for that the Oil is only Conſecrated by 
a ſimple Prieſt, and that it is given to all who are preſent, 
not to the fick only, but alſo to the healthy, and ex 
to the Prieft himſelf who officiates, 'The other Kind of 
Junction, according to that Father, is only for the Sick; 
it is perform'd with Oil Conſecrated by the Biſhop 
alone, on Holy Thurſday. And this, it ſeems, is their | 
ſacramental Union, 

But that yction with T.amp Oil, is in Uſe not only 
_— the Maronites, but throughout all the Zafers 
Church, who uſe it very religiouſly. The Truth is, they dont 
ſeem to have any other Sacrament of Extreme Uniiin 
beſide this. | | | 

Fa. Goar obſerves, that tho? it be only a Ceremony, vith 
regard to thoſe in Health, it is a real Sacrament to thoſ 
that are ſick. ws | 

In their great Churches they have a Lamp, wherein thi 
Oil for the Sick is preſerved : 'This Lamp they call, Kani 
Ts £vXeAcue, that is, the Lamp of Oil join'd with Projr; 
For what the Larius call Extreme Union, the Greeks cal 
I or 4x0 e that is, Oi with Prayer, or Hol 

ts | 

"Tis call'd Extreme Unfion, as being only 
Perſons in Extremity.— In the XIII F/ Century, it 
the Union of the Sick, and not Extreme Junction. 
the earlier Ages, it was given before the Viaticuiſi. 
Practice, according to Fa. Aſabillou, was not changed i 
the XIII y Century, See VIATICUu. 

The Reaſons he aſſigns for the Change are, 
Age there aroſe divers miſtaken eg ſeveral 01,9 
we find mention'd and condemn'd in the EA“ 
cils. Among the reſt, twas held, that ſuch * 
received this Sacrament, in caſe they recover d, 5 
not uſe the Rites of Marriage, nor eat Meat, 
bare-footed: Whence, tliey choſe to forbear uſing the 
the laſt Errremity; which Practice prevail'd. Se 
Councils of Worceſter and Exeter, in the Lear 1 29747 


given 1 
was cal 
For 11 
Waich 


| in 1308 3 and Fa. Madillon, Acta Sant. 
of ing de Il hey The Form of Extreme Unction is 
baue preratiye, as the Divines call it; formerly twas ab- 
go indicative. .. "24 r ba on 
ber Ts lc. is applied in the Schools in various 
es. | *£ La? that 
mes it fignifies a Thing's not being of the Eſſence 
— 15 hich Senſe the efficient Cauſe, and the 
of Aer Scope of a Thing, are ſaid to be Extrinſic, or 
End ufo Cauſes. See Cavss. 5 | 
2 times it implies a Thing's not being contain'd 


thing in | 
H 2 n f 83 
| mes it denotes a Thing added, or applied to ano- 
1 29m Thus Accidents and Adherences are 0 to be Ex- 
ne to the Subject; and thus Viſion is Exrrinſic to the 
i ſen, See ACCIDENT. | 

EXUBERANCE, in Rhetoric, &c. a Redundancy. See 


DANT. 
| Re Word is 2 of the Latin ex and ber, 
lentiful, of uber, Udder. | 

FEXULCERATION, in Medicine, the Act of occafion- 
or producing Ulcers. See UL ER. 

bos, Arſenic Exulcerates the Inteſtines: Corroſi ve 
Humours Extlcerate the Skin. 

The Term is ſometimes alſo uſed for an Ulcer it ſelf; 
but more generally for thoſe beginning Erofions, which 
wear away the Subſtance, and form Ulcers, — Exulcerations 
in the Inteſtines, are Marks of Poiſon. See PoxsoN. 

EXUSTION, a burning with Fire; as it is uſed in ſome 

rations by Surgeons. See Bux NIN. 

XUVLE, in Nat. Hiſtory, the Shells, and other marine 
Bodies, which are found every where in the Bowels of the 
Farth. See EARTH, Fossir,, DELVOR, SHELL, c. 

EYE, the Organ, or Part of the Body, whereby Viſion is 
effected, 2. e. by viſible Objects are .repreſonzed. eo. 
the Mind. See VIS om. a7 

The By, or Organ of Sight, is generally divided into 
Internal and External Parts; or into the ye properly 
{@ calld, and the Appendages thereof. 

Under the latter Claſs, come the Orbit, or Cavity 
wherein the Eye is placed; the Supercilium, or Eye-brow, 
whereby Sweat, and other Nuſances, are prevented falling 
down into it: The Palpebræ, or Eye-lids, which cover 
and defend it in Time of Sleep; with their Cilia, or Fringes 
of Hair, to break the too fierce Impreſſion of the Light, 
and keep off Flies and Moats : And the Canthi, or Angles. 
See each Part particularly deſcribed under its proper 
Article, PALYEBRA, SUPERCILIUM, CILIA, ORBIT, and 
CanTavs, | 

The Eye, properly ſo call'd, is of a globular Form, and 
conſiſts of 7 unicks, Humours, and Veſſel See Tunic, 
Humovk, Oc. | 

ln ſome Parts it is lined with Fat; and it is moved with 
Muſcles ; which two latter are by ſome. Anatomiſts, tho? 
— inaccurately, reckon'd among the conſtituent Parts 

the Eye. 

The Twnicks, Coats, or Membranes of the Eye are fix: 
diz. 10, The Hanata, or Conjunctiva, covering the whole 
Ball of the Eye, except the fore- part, call'd the Sig t; and 
making what we popularly call the White of the Eye : 
Tho this is not reckon'd as a proper Tunic of the Eye. 
2% Immediately under the Aanata, is the Sclerotica, 
which covers the whole Globe of the Hye; being 7 2 
every where but in the fore-part, which covers the Sight 
and is tranſparent like Horn; which has occaſion d Ana- 
tomiſts to account this a diſtinet Membrane, the 34 
in Number, and to denominate it the Cornea. The 475 
% the Choroides, ſituate immediately under the Sclerotica. 
Its fore-part, like the former, is tranſparent, and there- 

accounted a diſtinct, or 5:4 Coat, and call'd the ven. 

the Duplicature of this Part of the Tunic, is form'd 

a ſtriped, variepated Circle, call'd the Iris, which, in 
Cifferent Subjects, is of different Colours, and gives the 
Denomination of this or that Colour to the Eye. In its 
middle is an Aperture, or Perforation, call'd the Pupil, 
or Apple of the Eye, about which the [ris forms a 
ks From the Inſide of this Tunic, ſpring certain 
* which ſpreading round the cryſtalline Hour, form 
on Ligamentum Ciliare. The 6th Tunic, which ſome 
: make the 3 4, is the Retina, ſo call'd, as reſembling 

et and covering only the Fund, or Bottom of the Eye, 
Pptlite to the Sight. x 
' and doe three proper Tunicks, the Sclerotica, Choroides, 
bein, 77243 the firſt is derived from the Dura Mater, 

of t 
it is 


d&tach'd from the Brain as an outer Coat, or Cover 
it COP tic Nerve, till arriving at the Ball of the Eye, 
m "og expanded into a Tunic: The ſecond is derived 
e Pia Mater, and tranſmitted likewiſe from the 


4 

ih 
Brain, along with the Optic Nerve; the third mad Ny 

b | Optic 5 the third may | 

_—_ to be Jerived from t e Brain, or Me#ulla it ſel 5 14 
being an Expanſion of the medullary Subſtance of "the | 
Optic Nerve. See each Tunic deſcribed under its proper 
Article, ConjuncTtiva, ScrzromICA, Connta, Cao. / "el 
as Uvza, and Ririna, See alſo In 16 and 35 
 PupILLA. | | eo | 


| 15 The Vitrious, or Glaſſy Humour, which fills all the 


— 


— 
— 


———— 


The Humours of the Eye, incloſed between theſs 
Tunics, are three: vis. 10, The Aqueous, a limpid, — 
ſparent Humour, ſituate in the fore- part of the Eye, im- 
mediately under the Cornea, and occaſioning its Protu- 15 
berance. 2%. The Cryſtalline, fituate immediately under 
the Aqueous, behind the Uvea, oppoſite to the Pupil. 


- 7 
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nd. part of the Cavity of the Globe; and is that 4 
which gives the ſpherical Figure to the Zye. On its — 
back Part is the Retina ſpread. See each Humout => 
under its proper Article, Aqvzovs, CavsTALLINE, and 
VITRIOUS. 

Some Authors finding theſe Humours cover'd with pro- 
per Membranes, have given diſtinct Names to tem, as the 
Aqueous, Cryſtalline, and Vitrious Tunics; but theſe be- 
ing only Productions of the other Coats abovemention'd; 
the Diſtinction is not much regarded. | 

The Veſſels of the Eye are Nerves, Glands, Arteries; 
and Veins, | 

I*. The Nerves are the Optic Pair, which iſſuing thro? 
a Perforation in the Skull, behind the Orbit, enter the 
Ball of the Eye, and diffuſe and loſe themſelves therein; 
the outer Coat, as already obſerved, going to form the 
Sclerotica, the inner to the Choroides; and the Medulls 
to the Retina. See Opric Nerve, &c. 

Beſide which, the Mororii, Pathetici, the firſt Branch 
of the fifth Pair, call'd Ophthalmicus, and the 6h Pairs 
are beſtow'd on the Muſcles of the Eye. See Nzrves. 

2. On the upper part of the Ball of the Eye, near the 
lefler or outer Canthus, is the Glandula Innominata, or 
- the Matter of the Tears, to 
be diſcharged, by the continual Motion of the Eye-lid, 
upon the Cornea, to moiften it, and facilitate its Motion. 
he Tears falling down the Cornea, are ſtopp'd by the 
Edge of the under Eye-/i4, along which they run, till 
they fall into two ſmall Holes in the great Angle, one in 
each Eye- lia, call'd Punta Lacrymalia, which lead to a 
ſmall Bag, from the Bottom of which a ſmall Tube 
ariſing, opens into the Noſe. Between the two Pundcta, is 
a Caruncle, or Eminence, which ſerves to ſeparate and keep 
them open, and which was anciently taken for the Glau- 
aula Lacrymalis. See LackymALis Glandula, Puncta 
LAckyMALIA, TRARS, Wc. 

3% The Eye receives Arteries, both from the internal and 
external Carotids, and returns the Blood by Veins that go 
to the Jugulars. See CAROTID and JUuGULAR. 

The Muſcles of the Zye are fix ; four of which are 
from their Situation call'd Recti, or ſtraight Muſcles; and 
two, Obliqui. The Refi come from ſeveral Points of the 
Bottom of the Orbit, and run immediately between the $c/e- 
rotica and Adnata: They derive ſeveral Denominations 
from their ſeveral Offices, vis. Attollens, or ſuperbus, 
which draws the Eye upwards: Deprimens, or humilis, 
which caſts it down: Adducens, and Potator, which 
draws the Eye towards the Noſe: And Abducens, or 
Indignator, which draws it the other Way towards the 
leſſer Angle. The two oblique Muſcles are, the - 
perior, call'd alſo Rotator, and Trochlearis; and the 
inferior. See each Muſcle in its proper Place, Ar rot. 
LENS, DzrRIMENS, ADDUCENS, ABDUCENS, OBLIQUUs, 
TROcHTEARIS, c. ELON 5 | 

The whole Structure and Apparatus of the Eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtin& and vivid Col- 
lection in the Bottom of the Eye, directly under the Pupil; 
of all the Rays, which proceeding from any Point of an 
Object, and entering the Eye, penetrate the eryſtalline 
Humour ; and that ſo many Points be painted in the Bot- 
tom of the Dye, as are conſpicuous in an Object; that 
ſo a ſmall Image like thereto, may be repreſented on tho 
Retina. See RA and RADIANT, "OM 

In order to this, the Rays from any radiant or re- 
flecting Point, ſtriking on the Cornea, are refracted towards 
the Perpendicular, and thus determined to proceed thra 
the Aperture of the Pupil 'to the Surface of the Cry- 4 
ſtalline: While other Rays, which enter'd ſo obliquely as 11 
to be thrown upon the Vis, are reflected out again, that q 
they may not diſturb the Diſtinctneſs of the Sight; and 6 li 
others whoſe leſs Obliquity threw them between the i} 
Uvea and vitrious Humour, are extinguiſh'd in the Dark- i 
neſs thereof: So that none can be propagated thro' the 1 
vitrious, but ſuch as paſſing thro the Pupil, ſtrike on the 1 
Cryſtalline. See CavsrAaiiINg and REFRACTION, A 

In the mean Time the Iris, contracting by its circular, or 


Bee. al f the Pupilla of the Eye ; admits 
Cv by its right Fibres, op BY 1 
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vivid; or remoter and more languid. See Pur IL. 

Now, the flatter the Figure of the Cornea is, the leſs 
does it collect the Rays emitted from any lucid Point g 
whence fewer arrive at the Cryſtalline, and thoſe more 
diverging, unleſs when they come from a very remote 
Objekt: On the contrary, the rounder it is, the more of 


the Rags from any Point does it collect, and throw on the 


Cryſtalline « and thoſe the more converging : Whence one 
— Cauſe of the Defects in the Eyes both of Old Men 


d M n | 
1 Rays tranſmitted thro' the Pupil to the Cry. 


ſtalline, are there refracted a-new, further collected, and 


render d converging; ſo as that thoſe which came from 
the ſame Point of the Object, are now thrown in one 
Point thro the Vitrious, upon the Retina; where th 
paint or exhibit that preciſe Point of the Obj 


whence they flow'd. Accordingly, if the Cryſtalline be very 


denſe, or ſpherical, the Focus, or the Point wherein 
they are unied, will be too near; and if too flat, or 
thin, the Point will be too remote: The Effect of both 
which is Confuſion, And hence another Cauſe of the 
Defects of Myopes and Presbytæ. See Mroyzs and 
PRESBYTA. | | 

"Tis nor, however, Myopes and old Men alone, that would 
labour under theſe Detects, and have their Viſion, in moſt 
Caſes confuſed, as in Objects very near, or ry remote, 
very ſmall, or very great: But thoſe would be the 
common Condition of Viſion. 


Diſtin& Viſion, depending abſolutely on the Union of 


all the Rays coming from the ſame Point of the Object, on 
the ſame preciſe Point of the Retina; and Rays from 
Objects at different Diſtances, being united at different 
Diſtances behind the Cryſtalline ; 
e.gr. for the ſame Eye to ſee diſtinctly any two Objects 
differently removed from it. But Nature has made a 
Proviſion againſt theſe Defects; and that principally, by 
bringing the Cryſtalline nearer to the Cornea, or nirthcr 
from it, occafionally ; which is effected two Ways, vis. 
either by compreſſing the Bulb of the Eye by the four 
Muſcles all ſtrongly contracted at once, which changes the 
Figure of the aqueous Humour, and renders the Zye 
oblong; or by the Ligamentum Ciliare, — 
and diminiſhing the Convexity of the Cryſtalline, an 
ſetting it nearer or further from the Retina. See SxEING, 
SicnuT, Sc. 

As complex as the Mechaniſm of the Eye may ſeem, 
and as manitold as the Parts are which have a Relation 
hereto: The Juſtneſs of Vifion ſeems to require an exact 
Habirude in them all, — Thus, tho' the Pupil be no ſub- 
ſtantial Part of the Zye, but only an Aperture of the 
Uvea almoſt perpetually changing its Bigneſs according 
to the different gs of Light the Eye chances to be 
expoſed to; and therefore ſhould ſeem, while this Hole 
remains open, to perform its Office, by giving Entrance 
to the incident Rays of Light: Yet Mr. Boyle ſaw a 
Woman, who, after a Fever, not being able to dilate 
the Pupilis of her Eyes, as before, tho they were very 
little narrower than ordinary; yet had ſhe thereby almoſt 
loſt her Sight. — And on the other Side, tho* a compe- 
tent Wideneſs of the Pupil be requifite to a clear and 
diſtinct Viſiion, yet if its Dilatation exceeds the due Li- 
mits, there is thereby produced a conſiderable Diſtemper 
of Sight. 

It may ſeem alſo but a ſlight Circumſtance, that the 


tranſparent Coats of the Eye ſhould be devoid of Colour; 


and of as little Moment, that the Cornea ſhould be 
very ſmooth, provided it remain tranſparent : Yet when 
either of theſe Circumſtances is wg ce. the Sight is 
greatly vitiated, — Thus we ſee, that in the yellow Jaun- 

ice, the adventitious Colour, wherewith the Zye is 
tinged, makes the Patient think he ſees many Objects 
yellow, which are of a contrary Colour. 

It has of late been an Opinion, that tho' both Eyes be 
open, and turned towards an Object, yet only one of them 
at a Time is effectually employed in giving the Repreſen- 
tation of it: So that the having of two Zyes ſhould ſeem 
in ſome Sort a Redundance, — But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeve- 
ral Conſiderations which invalidate this Opinion, and ſhew 
that both the Eyes are of Uſe at the ſame Time, — He 
aſſures us, he has found by frequent Experiment, that his 
two Eyes together, beheld an Object in another Situation, 
than either of them apart would do. — He adds, that he 
has met with a Perſon, who had a Cataract in his Eye 
for two or three Years, without finding any Impediment 
in his Sight, tho' others had, during that Time, taken 
Notice of a white Film that had croſſed his Eye; till, 
at length, happening to rub his ſound Eye, he was ſur- 
prized to find himſelf in the dark: And that a very in- 
1 Perſon, who by an Accident had one of his Eyes 

ruck out, told him, that for ſome Months after, he 


fewer or more Rays, as the Object is nea ret or more was 
Vial into another, after this 


it were impoſlible, 


was apt to miſtike the Situation and Diſtapegs ve 
for having frequent Occafion to pour Dan. . 
8 Hisfortune he often | 
them, and let them run quite beſides the Neck, ſpilt 
Vials, he thought he was pouring them di p | 


could not well pour Drink out of one Veſſel; he 
ther; but had broken many Glaſſes by — rack ano. 
out of his Hand, when he thought he had given * 
to another, or ſet them down on the Table: He added 
that this Aptneſs to misjudge of Diſtances and Situati 
continued with him, tho' not in the ſame Degree, 105 
two Years. | e 
The comparative Structure, and Anatomy of the E 
is very curious: The Situation, Number, Oonformation 
Sc. of this Organ, in different Animals, being fir"ly and 
wonderfully adapted to their different Circumſtances, Ocz. 
fions and Manners of Living. | | 
In Man, and ſome other Creatures, an ingenious Author ob. 
ſerves, the Eye is placed chiefly. to look forwards ; but withal 
ſo order'd, as to take in nearly the Hemiſphere before it. 


In Biras, and ſome other Creatures, the Eyes are ſo ſeated, 


as to take in near a whole Sphere, that they may the better 
ſeek their Food and eſcape Danger. — In others they are 
ſeated, ſo as to ſee behind them, or on each Side, whereby 
to ſee the Enemy purſuing them: Thus, in Hares and 
Conies, the Eyes are „ e and placed ſo much 
towards the Side of the Head, that their two Eyes take in 
nearly a whole Sphere: Whereas in Dogs, that purſue em, 
the Eyes are ſet more forward in the Head, to look that 


mw mort than backward. 


* the Head is contrived to turn this and that 
Way, chie Ys for the Occaſions of the Eyes; and generally 
the Eyes themſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, 
backwards, fidewiſe, for the more commodious Reception of 
the viſual Rays. Where Nature deviates from theſe Me- 
thods, ſhe always makes uſe of very artful Expedients to 
anſwer the ſame End. 

Thus, in ſome Creatures, the Eyes are ſet out at 4 
Diſtance from the Head, to be moved here and there, 
the one this Way, and the other that; as in Snazls parti 
cularly, whoſe Eyes -are contain'd in their four Horns, 
like atramentous Spots fitted to the End of their Horns, 
or rather to the Ends of thoſe black Filaments, or Optic 
Nerves, ſheath'd in the Horn. Power, Exper. Phil, 
Obſ. 31. 

And in other Creatures, whoſe Eyes or Head is with- 
out Motion, as in divers Inſe&s ; that Defect is fometimes } 
made up by their having more Eyes than two; as in 
Spiders, which having no Neck, and conſequently the 
Head being immoveable, the Defect is ſupplied: by the 
Situation and Multiplicity of their Eyes; ſome having 
four, ſome ſix, — others eight, all placed in the fore. 
front of the Head, which is round, like a Locket of 
Diamonds. The Reaſon Dr. Power gives, is, that 
being to live by catching ſo nimble, and ſhy a Prey 
as Flies, they ought to ſee her every Way, and fo take 
her per ſaltum, without any Motion of the Head to diſ- 
cover them. x | 8 + 

Again, Men, and moſt Quadrupeds, are found to 
Gem Muſcles belonging thels Eyes, by Help whereof 
they can turn them any Way, and fo obvert the Organ 


of Senſe to the Object. — But Nature not having given 


that Mobility to the Zyes of Plies, ſhe in Recompence 
furniſhes them with a Multitude of little protuberant 
Parts, finely ranged upon the Convex of their large 
bulging Eyes ; ſo that 2: Means 'of theſe numerous = 
Studs, numberleſs Rays of Light are reflected from f 
jets placed on either Hand, above, or beneath the Ly 
of the Eye, and conveniently thrown _ that Organ, f 
render the Objects they come from, viſible to the Anima 1 
and by the Help of a good Microſcope, and a wy” 
Light, ſome Hundreds of theſe little round Protuberan ; 
may be diſcover d, curiouſly ranged on the ConvexIty e 
fingle Eye of an ordinary Fleſh Fly. 1 Bes 
50 Scorpions are found to have above an hundre 10 
and Swammendam has obſerved no leſs than two thou 
in the little Inſect call'd Ephemera. , by hat- 
In other Creatures, the like Deficiency is ſuppljed b) — 
ing their Eyes nearly two protuberant Hemi . * 
conſiſting of a prodigious Number of other little Seg 
of a Sphere. Log | reſem- 
The Eyes of a Cameleon, Dr. Goddard obſerves, dbl 
ble a Lens, or Convex Glaſs, ſet in a verſatile 550 ke 


44, the turns backward and forward without 
be 28 esd; and ordinarily the one a contrary 
ſtirin . Le te Les | 
h 4h ar 15 s,. which the Antients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, 
Taſt u, Cc. ſuppoſed to have no Eyes at all, are 
'to furniſh à notable Inſtance of the Diverſity 
„e Apparatus of Viſion. For that Animal 1 
of the 1 nderground, one would. generally be uſeleſs 
tender a Part as. the Zye troubleſome. 
has therefore Exes, but thoſe ſo exceedingly ſmall, 
It - ichal fituate ſo far in the Head, and cover'd fo 
ly over with Hair, that they cannot ordinarily be 
ſtrons 50 Service or Diſſervice to it. Yet, to guide and 
either it a little when it chances to be above ground, 
gu chins, Baſins, Schneider, Mr. Derham, and others, 
e that it can protend, or put them forth beyond 
he Skin, and again draw them back at Pleaſure, ſome- 
ut after the Manner of Snails. 
= the Eyes of Nocturnal Animals is a Part not yet 
nention'd, vis. a Sort of Taperum- at the Bottom of 
de Eye, which gives 4 Kind of Radiation on the Pupil, 
aubling them to ſee and catch their Prey in the Dark. 
Thus 1. Willis: Hujus uſus eſt Oculi 2 quaſi 
bare inſito illuminare — quare in Fele plurimum 
-Iuſtris eſt, at Homini, Avibus & Piſcibus deeſt. De 
Imi Brutor. | | | 
_ adds, that in ſome Perſons, the Tris has a Faculty 


alſo of ng out Light: And inſtances in a Man 
of a, hot Head, who after a plentiful drinking of ge- 
nerous Wine, could ſee to read in the darkeſt Night. 
Iillis, ibid. | 


The like Pliny tells us of .7 7b. Ceſar, that upon his firſt 
waking in the Night, he could ſee every Thing for a little 
while, as if in broad Day light. Naz. Hiſt. L. II. C. 7. 
And Dr. Briggs give a parallel Inſtance of a Gentlemen 
in Fedforſpire. Opthalm. C. 5. g. 12. 

Frogs, beſide the Parts of the Bye which they have in 
common with Men, and moſt Quadrupeds. have a peculiar 
Membrane, or Cartilage, which is not commonly perceived, 
wherewith- they can, at Pleaſure, cover the Eye, without 
too much hindring the Sight, becauſe the Membrane is both 
tranſparent and ſtrong; ſo that it may paſs for a Kind of 
moreable Cornea, or occafional Safeguard to the Eye. 

lu furniſhing Frogs with this ſtrong Membrane, the 
Providence of Nature ſeems very Fer for that 
being amphibious Creatures, deſigned to paſs their Li ves 
in watery Places, which for the moſt part abound in 
Plants, endowed with ſharp Edges, or Points; and the 

ve Motion of this Animal, being not by walking, 

t by leaping, if his Zyes were not provided with fuch 
a Caſe, he muſt either ſhut them, and ſo leap blind- 
folded, or by leaving them open, muſt run the Riſk of 
having the Cornea cut, pricked, or otherwiſe offended : 
But this Membrane, like a Kind of Spectacle, covers the 
He, without taking away the Sight; and as ſoon as the 
Occafion for it is over, the Animal withdraws it into a 
litle Cell, where it reſts, till its Uſe be again required. 
This Membrane becomes viſible, by applying the Point of 
a Pin, or any ſuch ſharp Thing, to the Zye of a Frog, 
whilſt his Head is held ſteady ; for to ſcreen his Eye, he 
vill preſently cover it therewith, and afterwards withdraw 
it, upon a Removal of the ſuſpected Danger. And becauſe 
many Birds are deſtined to fly among the Branches of 
Trees and Buſhes, leſt by this Jana e Prickles, Twigs, 
Leaves, Cc. ſhould wound or offend their Eyes, Nature 
bas alſo given them ſuch another Kind of horny Membrane 
a ve ſee in Frogs. See NicTtiTATING Membrane. 

Naturaliſts relate Wonders of the Sharpneſs and Accuracy 
of the Eyes of ſome Animals, as the Eagle, Sc. beyond 
thoſe of Men. See EAcrE, Ec. | | 

Tet do thoſe of Men ſeem improveable to a ſurprizing 
Degree: = Mr. Boyle inſtances in a Major of a Regiment of 
— Charles I. who being afterwards forced Abroad, ven- 
ured at Madrid, to do his King a Piece of Service of 
" extraordinary Nature and Conſequence ; which being 

ee judged: very irregular, he was committed to an un- 
Wer, Priſon, or rather Dungeon; having no Window 

ging to it, only a Hole in the Wall, at which che Keeper 
Put in Proviſion, and preſently cloſed it again on the Out- 


0 A. not perhaps very exactly. — For ſome Weeks this 


A. that he could not only diſcover the Parts of his 
Bed, and 


—— Obſcurity, cou'd 
— 2 to eat the Crumbs of Bread which 
Th > and diſcern their Motions very well. 
© Author juſt mention d, in his Obſervations on Vi- 


ti 
"ares Sight, gives us ſome uncommon Phenomena, that 
[ 


upon the 


[ 359 ] 


n be 2 pull d out; 


regard the Eyes. = He furniſhes ſeveral Inſtances of Wg 
lopias, or People, whoſe Eyes in the 5 — K. 
dark, or at leaſt ſo dim, that they could hardly diſcern 
their Way; who yet, ſoon after Su- ſet, and during Twi- 
light, ſaw very clearly. See Nxcrator 14. W 
This brings to mind an odd Caſe of an old learned 
Divine, who complained, that during the Day-time, his 
right _ oo 0 22 he could not manage his 
3 ore was 
Cb Was forced to make Uſe of it only by 
But, which is yet more ſtran 


could only ſee by Night, cou 
vis. blac 


one of theſe patients who 


diſtinguiſh ſome Colours, 
and white, but not oth eſpecially ke 


+ The Meadows to this Perſon did not a | 

but of an odd, darkiſh Colour; and when he lad 1 
Mind to gather Violets, tho* ſhe kneeled in the Place 
where they grew, ſhe could not diſtinguiſh them by the 
Colour from the Graſs about them, but only by their Shape 
or 'Touch. 

Artificial Exx, is an Optical Machine, wherein Objects 
are repreſented after the ſame manner as in che natural 
Pye 5 of conſiderable Uſe in illuſtrating the manner of 

iſion. | | 

Its Conſtruction is thus: Provide two hollow Hemiſpheres 
of hard, dry Wood, well cemented together, to repreſent 
the Ball of the Bye: Let the Anterior, or Fore-Hemi- 
ſphere, be perforated with a round Hole in C, (Tab 
Opticks, Fig. 9.) to ſupply the Place of a Prpil; and 
therein fit a thin, plane Ck or, which amounts to the 
ſame, a Concavo-convex Glaſs, to ſerve for the Cornea: 
In the Infide, have a ſhort draw-Tube G, with a Lens 
Convex on both Sides, to do the Office of the Cry/ta//ne 
therein. In the hind, or poſterior Hemiſphere, fit another 
Draw-Tube E F, with a plain Glaſs therein, having its 
inner Surface ſmooth, tho' not poliſh'd, repreſenting the 
Retina and Optic Nerve. ; 

If now the Aperture C, be turn'd towards any Object 

ou 
will have the Object beautifully and ſtrongly l 
in all its Colours on the Rezizg, only in an inverted Order. 
Sce VISION. | 

It being of no Conſequence what the Figure of the inner 
Cavity is; any Room, or Chamber, ſo darken'd as only to 
receive Light from a fingle Hole, with a Glaſs Convex on 
both Sides fitted therein; will do the Office of an Artificial 
Eye, and exhibit all the Objects oppoſed to the Aperture, 
on a Wall, or a white Cloth, ſtretch'd at a proper Diſtance 
from the Aperture: With this Circumſtance, that the leſs 
Sphere the Glaſs is a Segment of, the greater will the Figures 
appear. And this is the celebrated Camera Obſcura. See 
CAMERA Obſcura. _ | 

Exx, in Architecture is uſed for any round Window 
made in a Pediment, an Attic, the Reins of a Vault, or 
the like. See WINDOW. 

Bur.rocxs-Evx, or Oeuil de Bam, is a little Sky-Light in 
the Covering, or Roof, intended to illumine a Granary, or the 
like. The ſame Term is applied to the little Lutherns in a 
Dome, as in that at St. Perers at Rome, which has 48 in 
three Rows. See LUTHERN. 

ExE of a Dome, is an Aperture at the Top of the 
Dome; as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. 
Pauls at London. It is uſually cover'd with a Lanthorn. 
See DoME. 

Evz of the Volute, in Architecture, is the Centre of the 
Volute, or that Point wherein the Helix, or Spiral, whereo 
it is form'd, commences : 
middle of the Volutes, wherein are found the thirteen 
Centres for the deſcribing the Circumvolutions thereof. See 
VoLurk. A 

Eys, in Agriculture and Gardening, is a little Bud, of 
Shoot, inſerted into a Tree by Way of Graft. See Ex- 
GRAPTING. | | | | 

The Term is alſo uſed for a Gem, or Bud, as it ſtands 
on the parent Tree. A Tree with fine, ſtrong, healthy 
yes. | > Quint. P. 1. C. 3. Art. 6. The Branches 
are thoſe which have come in the Order of Nature, and 
that have large Eyes pretty near each other. //. This 
Branch muſt 12 cut off at the third Eye. Liger. See 
Bvy, GEM, Cc. 

Evz, among Phyſicians, is frequently taken for a Hole, 
or Aperture. — Whence it is that the firſt of the big In- 
teſtines is call'd Cæcum, or the blind Gut, as having no 
Eye, or Perforation. — For the ſame Reaſon the Chymiſts 
call the Alembic, uſed in Circulation, a lind Head. 


Exz, in Printing, is ſometimes uſed for the Thickneſs 


of the Types, or Characters, uſed in Printing: Or, more 
ſtrictly, it is the Graving in Relievo, on the Face, or Top 
of the Letter. See TVE. 

"Tis the Eye alone that makes the Impreſſion; the reſt, 
which they call the 304%, ſerving only to ſuſtain it, a big 
| 9e; 


Or it is the little Circle in the 
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Aperture at the Head of that Character, which diſtin- 


iſhes it from the c. | 
l. is alſo uſed amon Jewellers, for the Luſtre and 
Brilliant of Pearls and precious Stones; more uſually call'd 


the Water. 
Evxz-/ias, I See PALYEBRE. 


[380] BEZR 


Bye, ſmall Eye, &c. —» The Eye of the e, is the little 


Crabs-Exxs, Oculus Cancrorum. See Cas 
EYRE; or EIRAE, in Law, fignifies the Co Ep, | 
Itinerant. See ITINRRAN rr. * Tuſticy 
Hence Juſtices in Eyre, are thoſe whom 9. 
2 Trinerantes. See ſusricx in = 
he ExxE of the Foreſt, is otherwiſe cy. 
which by the ancient Cuſtoms was to be hefty Pic at; 


t-browvs SUPERCILIUM: | Years, by the Juſtices of the Foreſt journeving . et three 
er E- Bro ''s ſometimes uſed in Architecture, in the ſame for that Parpok See Josricr — Ying up al b 
Senſe with Liſt, or Fillet, See LIsr and FILLEr. The Word is form'd of the French, Erre, Ber 


alls-Evt, in Aſtronomy, is a Star of the firſt Magni- 
* in the Conſtellation, Taurus; by the Arabs call'd 
Aldebaran. þ FX 
Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. See among thoſe of the other 
Stars in the Conſtellation Taukvus. | 1 
Cats-Exx, Oculus Cari, in Nat. Hiſtory, a precious 
Stone; call'd alſo Sun's Hoe, or Oculus Solis. See PRx- 
Stone. | ak | V 
Sei, tranſparent, very ſhining, and of divers Colours, 
uſually oblong as to Figure, and not unlike the Opal, only 
. JON E 
Tis found in divers Parts of the Eaſt Indies, but thoſe 
of the Iſland of Cey/on. are the moſt _ | 
Hares-Exz, Oculus Leprinus, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe 
ariſing from a Contraction of the upper Eye- lid, which 
prevents its being able to cover its Part of the Eye. Whence 


and particularly 


EYRIE, or AxRIE, among Falcoi t » Journey, 
t their You: 9 where 
Hence a young Hawk newly taken deen Neſt, vodka | 
EZECHIEL's Reed, or Rod, a Scripture 
uted by late Writers to. amount to : 22 2 can. 
hes, Jof an Inch. See Mu Asunn. f 
- EZRA, or ESDRAS, in Divinity. — The 
are two Books of Holy Scripture, compoſed Þ if Bars 
Eſaras, the High-Prieſt of the Zews during the Capt; a, or 
about the Time when they Nd 
Paleſtine, under the Reign of Cyrus. 0 
The Original of the Books of Zſ2ras is in Hebrew: 
the ſecond is particularly call'd by the Hebrews and hun 
them by the Engliſh Tranſlators, Nehemiah, * 


They contain the Hiſtory of the Return of that People 


the Patient is obliged to ſleep with the Eye half open after from the Babyloniſs Captivity, and their Re-eftahi; 
the Manner of Hares. 8 the Hol Land. Aden N and = _ mou 
The Phyſicians call it Zagophthalmia, a Greek Word: ſuch bot by the Church and the Synagogue. _ 
Ggnifying the ſame Thing; being compounded of f,, The Canon of Ezra, is the Colleicn of the Books ot 
Hare, and ze, Eye. 12 Scripture made by that Pontiff. See Cano. 
Goati-Exx, Oculus Caprinus, is when there is a white It appears, however, that the Synagogue added other Books 


peck on the Corned 5 as is ſeen in the Zye of Gogrs, to Z/drars Canons witnels the Book of Zars it hf ul 
on the Corwes s "as 3s "Ken De of Goats, a Era it Kh, ud 


Phyficians call it Agis. 
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THE Gxth Letter of the Alphabet, and the 


The letter F may be either confider'd abſolutely 
and in it ſelf; or with regard to the particular Lan- 
where it is In the firſt view, is placed by 
, rammarians among the Mutes, like the o among the 
od Grammarians: But others give it the Quality of Se- 
3 See Murx, Sc. 8 WE 
1 Conrad Aman, in his Diſſertation de Loguela, divides 
8 into ſingle and double; and the ſingle into 
and exploſive. Among thoſe called Hiftng, there 
71 pronounc d by the Application of the upper Teeth 
ge lower Lip3 a theſe are the f and the ph. The 
dn why ſome account it a Semi-vowel, and Aman places 
- ong the Hifſers, is, that one may produce a little 
uy without any other Motion of the Organs, than what 
P*:ceffary to the Pronunciation of the F. 
| is derived to us from the Romans, who bor- 
Ait from the Z£0/zans ; for the F does not at all differ 
un the Tolic Digamma, or double Gamma, thus call'd 
reſembling two Fg, one over the other: and the Digam- 
| ſeems no other than the Greek o, which being made at 
bree Strokes, degenerated at 0 into the Figure F; 
or the Letter 6 being compounded of an O, Omicron, with 
Perpendicular drawn through it: If that Perpendicular be 
de firſt, and the O at two Strokes afterwards, vis. firſt 
de upper, then the under part; it will happen, eſpecially 
\ yriting faſt, that the two Parts ſhall not join; and even 
ndead of two Arches of Circles, Haſte and Conveniency 
nay naturally enough make two ftraight Lines. 
Thus it is that the tranſverſe” Stroke of the Letter , is 
requently ſeen ſtraightz and the Letter, in form of a Croſs f. 
ad what confirms this Tranſmutation of the & into F ſtill 
nher, is, that on the Medals of Philip, and the Kings of 
rin, in the Words ETII®ANO'TE and 6T AAA E AO F, the 
phie is frequently ſeen in the Form juſt mentioned, i. e. 
| has no Circle or Omicron; but a-croſs the Middle of the 
erpendicular, is a kind of Right-line, form'd only of two 
Jotts, the one on the right fide, and the other on the left, 
* a Croſs, f. Such appears to be the Origin 
he Letter F; which, of. conſequence is no other than a 
ſorruption of the Greek ©: And accordingly, on the Me- 
ls of the Faliſcj, the F is ordinarily put in lieu of the 


F Gurth Conſonant. See Letter. — 


ck ©; but it muſt be added, that tho' the Greek and 


Luin Letter were thus the ſame thing, yet the Sound was 
nuch ſofter among the Latins, than among the Greeks: As 
us long ago obſery'd by Terentianus. | | 


deir Alphabet : thus in Inſcriptions we meet with TER- 


Innals of T acietes, L. XI; Conarruvias, and Dons: in 
Treatiſe of Orthography, hold, that it was the 5 2 
14:45, who firſt introduced ehis Uſe;of the inverted Di- 
mma, or J; which they call the Inygmion of a Letter, 
| being equivalent to the Invention dt the Letter V. In 
4, Tacitus, in the 4th. Chapter of the ſaid Book, and 
eros in his Life of Claudius, c. 41. aſſure us, that the 
imperor invented three Letters; one of Which Lipſius 
deus mult be the inverted Eolic Digamma : But, before 


fror was neceſſary to make it take: Nor did it ſubſiſt long; 
| ary N Death it was thrown by again; as we 


id not ſubfiſt in his time. 80 far is the Cuſtom of a 


3 N. many French Writers, who write Filoſophie, 
br, Epifane, Sc. and even ſometimes by the Engliſh, 
n Fantaſy, Filtre, gc. | | | | 


P, in the Civil Law 7 2800 n * 
Two ff's join'd together, ſignify Di- 
if; dee the Reaſon thereof under the Article DiGEST. 


inſtruct or divert: Or, F 
of it, is an Inſtruction diſguis d under the Allegory of an 


The Romans, for ſome time, uſed an inverted E, , in 
en of an V conſonant, which had no peculiar Figure in 


INAIIT, DIal, 8 Tipſius, in his Comment on the 
At firſt, Fables were only emp 


rha 
audius, Varro made an Attenfpt to introduce the ſame. "high 


ding, but could not ſucceed. All the Authority of an Em- 


the ſame Tacitus; and Quintilian obſerves, it 


FAB 


E, in Muſick, is one of the ſigned Clefs or Keys, plac'd 


at the Beginning of one of the Lines of a piece of Mufick. 
See Crap. 


Fin the Baſs-clef, and is plac'd on the fourth Line up- 


wards. See Bass. 


Indeed, the Character or Sign by which the Fand c Clefs 
are mark'd, bear no — bs * 22 Mr. Mal- 
colm, thinks it were as well if we uſed the Letters them- 
ſelves, but Cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe. The ordinary 
Character of the F or Baſe-clef is ): which Kepler takes 
a deal of pains to deduce, by Corruption, from the Letter F 
it * See 3 8 | 

„in our antient Cuſtoms. He that ſhall maliciouſly 
ſtrike any Perſon with a Weapon in Church or Church- = 
or draw any Weapon there with Intent to ſtrike, ſhall have 
one of his Ears cut off; and if he have no Ears, he ſhall 
be mark'd en the Cheek with an hot Iron, having the Let- 
2 F, whereby he may be known for a Fray-maker or 

ighter. 
E, in Phyfical Preſcriptions, ſtands for Fiat, let it be done; 
as F. S. A. denotes as much as fiat ſecundum artem. 

F, among ſuch as give us the numerat Value of the Let- 
ters, fignifies 40, according to the Verſe, 


| Sexta quaterdenos gerit que diſtat ab alpha 


2 when a Daſh was added a- top, F it fignified 40 thou- 


FA is on ofthe Notes of Muſic, being the fourth in riſ- 
ing in this order of the Gamma, Ut, re, mi, fa. See Norx. 

ABIANS, Fas, in Antiquity, a part of the Luperci. 
See Lur zA ci, and Luypzacalia. +» 

Thoſe Prieſts were divided into two Parts; one of 
which was called the Fabians, and the ſecond the Cuin- 
tiliaus, from their reſpeQive Chiefs, The Fabians were 
for Romulus, and the Quintilians for Remus, See Quin- 
TILIANS. | 

FABLE, a Tale, or feign'd Narration, defign'd either to 
e, as Monſ. de la Motte defines 


Action. 


Fable ſeems to be the moſt antient way of 1 : 
The principal Difference between the Eloquence of the 
Antients, and that of the Moderns, conſiſts, according to 
Pere Boi, in this, that our manner of ſpeaking is fim- 
= and proper; and theirs, full of Myſteries and Allegories. 
The Truth was uſually gies under thoſe ingenious In- 
ventions, call'd by way of Excellence, u, Fabule, Fa- 
bles, that is, Words; as intimating that there was the ſame 
Difference between theſe fabulous Diſcourſes of the learned, 
and the common e of the People, as between the 
Words of Men, and 3 of Beaſts. 
| 'd in ſpeaking of the Di- 
vine Nature, as then conceiv'd : Whence, the antient Theo- 
logy was all Fables The Divine Attributes were ſeparated as 
into ſo many Perfohs; and all the Oeconomy of the God- 
head laid down in the fei Relations and Actions there- 
of; either by reaſon the human Mind could not conceive 
ſo much Power and Action in a fingle indivifible Being; or 
becauſe they thought ſuch Things too great and 
the Knowledge of the Vulgar. And as they could 
not well ſpeak of the Operations of this Almighty Cauſe, 
without ſpeaking, likewiſe of its Effects; natural Philoſo- 
hy, and at length human Nature and Morality it ſelf came 
| + to be veil'd under the ſame fabulous allegoric Expreſ- 
fion ; whence the Origin of Poetry, and particularly of Epic 
Poetry. See Eric Poem. | 

The Criticks, after Aphronins and Theor, reckon three 
kinds of Fables, Rational, Moral, and Mix'd. 

Rational FaBLES, call'd alſo Parables, are Relations of 
Things ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by Men; and 
which might poſſibly have been ſaid, or done, though in 
reality they were not. Such, in the Sacred Writings, are 
thoſe of the ten Virgins; of Dives and Zazarus ; the pro- 


digal Son, Sc. Of thele Rational Fables we have likewiſe 


about a dozen in Phedrus. Sec PARABLE. 
- Moral FaBLEs, calld alſo Apologues, are thoſe wherein 
Beaſts are introduced as Actors, Speakers, Oc. Theſe Mo- 
ral Fables are alſo call'd Eſopic Fables: not that Hſep was 
their Inventor, for they were in uſe long before him, vis. 
in the times of Homer and Heſiod ; but becauſe he excell'd 
therein. In this kind not only Beaſts, but even ſometimes 
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former, though it be feign'd, might be true; but the 


the latter is impoſlible ; as tis impoſſible for Brutes or 


Stocks to ſpeak. | 
Miæ a Nerit, are thoſe compoſed of both ſorts, ratio- 


nal and moral; or wherein Men and Brutes are introduc'd 
converfing together. "Of this we have a fine Inſtance, in 


Juſtin L. X XXIII. c.q.made by a petty King, to alarm the 


antient Cauls againſt the Aafelians, who arriving out of 


| 2 in Spain, charm'd with the Place, beg d leave of the 
n 8 | 


habitants to build a City. | 
The Bitch and Shepherd, a Mix'4 FABLE. | 


A Bitch big with young, beg'd of a Chepherd, a Place 
to lay her Whelps in; which when ſhe had obtain'd, ſhe 
further beg'd for leave to rear em in the ſame. At length, 
the Whelps being now grown up, depending on the Strength 
of her own Family, ſhe claim'd the Property of the Place. 
So the AMafflians who are now only Strangers, will here- 
after pretend to be Maſters of this Country, 

As to the Laws of Fable, the principal are; Firſt, That 
to every Fable there be ſome Interpretation annexed, to 
ſhew the moral Senſe, or Deſign thereof, This Interpre- 
tation, if it be plac'd after the Fable, is called &mpu9ror, or 
affabulatio ; if before it, wgopubov, prefabulatio. 20s 'That 
the Narration be clear, probable, ſhort and pleaſant. To 
preſerve this Probability, the manners muſt be expreſs d, 
and cloſely kept to, as in Poetry, See PrxoBaBiLITY and 
MANNEP.S. Ge Eo | . 


M. de la Motte, has fome fine Remarks ves Subject of 


| Fables, at the Beginning of his Fables nouvelles, dedies au 


Roi 1719, A Fable, according to this polite Writer, is a 
little Epic Poem ; differing in nothing from the great one, 
but in Extent, and in that being ih confin'd as to the 
Choice of its Perſons, it may take in all ſorts at pleaſure, as 
Gods, Men, Beafts, or Genii; or even, f — — 
Perſons, i. e. perſonify Virtues, Vices, Rivers, Trees, &c. 
Thus . de la Motte very happily introduces Virtue, Ta- 
lent, and Reputation, as Perſons making a Voyage toge- 
ther: See ErorzA, and PERSONIETId e. 
That Author ſuggeſts two Reaſons, why Fables have 
pleas'd in all Ages and Places. The firſt is, that Self. love is 
ſpared in the Inftruftion. The 24, that the Mind is exerciſed 
by the Allegory. Men don't love direct Precepts; too proud to 
condeſcend to thoſe Philoſophers who ſeem to colhmund what 
they teach; they will needs be inſtructed in a more hum- 
ble manner: They would never amend, if they thought that 
to amend were to obey. Add, that there is a ſort of Acti 


wept the Mind, which muſt be hümour'd. It pleaſes it 
el 


in a Penetration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn : 
and in J what was hid under a Veil, fancies it 
ſelf in ſome meaſure the Author of it. The Fable muſt 
always imply or convey ſome Truth: in other Works, De- 
light alone may ſuffice; but the Fable muſt inſtruct. Its Eſ- 
ſence is to be a Symbol, and of conſequence to ſigni 
ſomewhat more than is expreſs'd by the Letter. This 
Truth ſhould for the generality be a moral one; and a Se- 
ries of Fictions concei vd and compos'd in this View, would 
form a Treatiſe of Morality preferable to any more direct 
and methodical Treatiſe : Accordingly, Socrates, we are told, 
had a Defign to compoſe a Courſe of Morality in this way. 


This Truth ſhould be concealed under the Allegory and 


in Strictneſs, it ought not to be explain'd either at the Be- 
ginning or End. | | FD 
The Truth, or Idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the 
Reader's Mind from the Fable it ſelf. However, for the 
Convenicncy of the leſs diſcerning Readers, it may be a 
good way to point out the Truth or Moral in preciſer 
terms. To have the Moral at the End of the Fable, ſeems 
much better than at the Beginning: The Mind is apt to 
be foreſtall'd in the latter Caſe: I carry the Key all along 


with me, ſo that there is no room to exerciſe my Mind, in 


3 


finding any thing my ſelf. | | 
The Image, AL. de le Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and 
exprels the Thing intended, directly and without any 
Equivoque : It mult be one, that is, all the Parts muſt be 
viſibly acceſſory to one principal end; and it muſt be gatural, 
that is, founded on Nature, or at leaſt on Opinion 
The Writers of Fables are not many. If there were any 
before A ſop, his Succeſs has quite — ced their Mem ry ; 
and even occafion'd all the good Things of that Lind to be 
aſcrib'd to him. His Life, as wrote by Planndes, is it ſelf 
a thorough Table. It muſt be own" to be very happily 
imagin'd, to make the Inventor of Fables a Slave, and h 
Matter a Philoſopher. The Slave has his Maſters Pride. and 
Humour to deal with all, throughout. His Leffons were 
all contain'd in the Fables themſelves; and the Readers 


were left the Pleaſure of picking them out themſelyes, . 
| 24 ! F 14 "#4 G 


. 
Trees Hamers, &c. are ſuppos'd to ſpeak; See Apo- 


os uk. 


7 ws Matter and Invention of the Fables be a 7, chatthe 
Rational differs from the Meral Fable in this; that the * 0 5 thg 


and Expreſſion is not. The Greek js of Þ 105 the Þ\ 


dicra Dit. Some Authors will haye Heraus . de In 


© Philpai, another Fabuliſt, govern'd Indaſtan a 


_ TION... 


FAB 


*Tis generally allow'd among the Leamed, 


bad Greek it is in the Judgment of F. * Ude 


of the Fables of Aſop; others attrib | © Authod 
and others to EE 4 1 them to Solon, 


* 


enerally ſhort, yet is he proli | Fables he 
pe e — 2 » Y he Prolix, compared to hi, Akt 


and his Epithets ſuitable : He frequent! ners Conciſe 
ver b of by the Inventor; and nh ade Gran 1 
iche 


under a powerful Emperor: but he was not the le; hn 
5 e 


for the prime Miniſters of ſuch Princes are ay, 

ſo than the meaneſt Subjects. Philpai compriz d alt | 
liticks in his Fables; and accordingly his Work long co is f 
the Book of State; or the Diſcipline of Indoſian * 
tranſlated into Per/zan and Arabic, and ſince into th * 
dern Languages, His Fables, M. de la Motte , 
rather famous than goad.: but he is the Inventor, and N 
Merit of Invention will always compenſate for 2 teal ö 


Faults. His Fables are oſten wild, and artleſs; and th. 


Collection is a, fort of Romantic Aſſemblage of Men an 
Genii ; compoſed, in its kind, like Cyrus or Orlando, whe, 
the Adventures are continually thwarting and claſhing Wit N 
each other. | 
We tay nothing of the Fables of Gabrias, Babriy; | 
vienus, Abſtemins, &c. 
Among the. Moderns, we have none that deſerve to h 
ſeen in the Company above-mention'd, but Mey: de |; Fn 
taine, and Motte, The firſt, of whom has pick d ou « 
the beſt things in ZZ/op, Phædrus and Philpai, and vive 
them a- new in . French with a Delicacy and Simplic 
13 to himſelf, and which in the K. of hi 
;ountry-men, ſets him even above Phearus. 
be latter, rather than take up with what 4e la Fortis 
had left, choſe to be an e Mlovell. He has f 
ceeded. is. Fables are 178 of them very happy, thd 
ſome think em too full of Thought and Reaſoning, Hi 
Verſiſication is infinitely more correct than that of 1; | 
_ 5 and more ſuitable to the Subject, than that of 
oble ERGO LAT e WEST FRE | | 

" FABLE, is alſo us d for the Plot of an Epic or Dramati 
Poem; or the Aion which makes the Subject of ful 
Poem, or Romance. See Potzm, MAMA, Eric and Ag 


The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, is Ac, J dw lu 
tab, the principal Part, and as it were the Soul of a Pon 
It muſt be confider'd. as the firſt Foundation of the Con 
poſition ; or the Principle, which gives Life and Moti 
all the Parts. In this Senſe, the Fable is defined 4 Dy 
courſe invented with Art, to form the Manners by Jul. 
tions. diſcuis d under the Allegory of an Action. 

The Epic Fable, according to Vos, is confin d to tif 
Rational kind, i.e. the Actors and Perſons are to be Gul 
and Men. And yet it admits of a deal of Latitude: it may 
either grave, illuſtrious, and important; or low, 4 
popular: either whole, or defective: in verſe, or in prol 
much epiſodified, or brief: rehearſed by an Author, or 
preſented by Actors on the Scene; all which are only ſoms 
Circumſtances, which do not make any Alteration in the N. 
ture and Eſſence of the Fable. 

The Characters that ſpecify the Epic Fable are thele: 
is Rational and Probable ; it imitates a whole, and an in 
portant Action; and it is long, and related in Verſe. Non 
of which Properties affect the nature of the Fable; or mi 
it leſs a Fable than thoſe of . * 

The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſe 
tial Parts, vis. Truth, as its Foundation; and Fick | 
which diſguiſes the Truth, and gives it the Form of Fab 
The Truth is the Point of Morality intended to be 1" 
cated : the Fiction is the Action, or Words the Inſtrufion 


cover'd under. STEP} 
To make a Plot or Fable: The firſt thing, according 
the great Critick juſt mention'd, is to pitch on ſome mat 
Inſtruction to be exemplify'd. , 
E. gr. I would exhort two Brothers, or other Perſons 4 
have ſome common Intereſt to live in Amity; in t ; | 
preſerve it. This is the end of the Fable, and the s 
thing I haye in view. In order to this, I endeavour wi 
preſs this Maxim on their Minds, that 2!! Hader i 
ruins Families, and all kinds of Society. This u. 


/ * 4 * i 
the Moral, or 'Truth, which is to be the fp 0 Wet 0 


ble : which moral Truth is now to be redu is a 
and a general Action to be framed from ſeveral ing! , 
real 4 i055 of ſuch as were. ruined by ill Underſtand% 


EY 
T4. 
+ FF 


i 
nee 


| tion of | belong a to the 
de keel kn to difagree ; their diviſion left them 


Z -£Þ | 
z Enemy who ruin'd them. Such is the firſt 
open * The Action preſented by this Narration 
x Conditions : Tt is univerſal, imitared, feign'd, 'and 


has four © 1 Truth under an Allegory. ug 
nee Perk begin to ſpe- 


conte given to the ſeveral Perſons, 

te Fahl 87900 uſes thoſe of Brutes. 
tih te Dogs, ſays he,” appointed to watch a Flock, fall out, 
: Lg" jeave all open to the Wolf, who carries off what 
it "ſos. If you would have the Action more finpular, 
: b * der the Fable rational, take the Names of Men. 


Ne «-{ Venter; which laſt, artfully inflaming their Quarrel, 
x and ſeigning 


0 Ellat 
it Now, 
0 swell as 
i fa privare R 
yer, it ma 
down by 
Things 3 * 
dee COMBDY, Cc. * | ET In ea br, 
| To accommodatethis comic Fable more to the Mode and 
Tifte of the Town, ſome Dorinda muſt be imagin'd to 
nee been promis d to Citander; but her Father, * 
| tim difinherited by the Will, changes his Reſolution, an 
will have her marry one of the rich, fenſeleſs, younger Bro- 
hers, whom ſhe deſpiſed, &c. 2 
But to return. The Fiction may be Io Uiſpuiſed with 
the Truth of Hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any 
vin at all. To effect this, the Poet looks back int 
Viſtory, for the Names of fame Perſons to whom the 
| end A 
relates 


the Things, and beſides, the Perſons ow 
owe- 


it under thoſd known Names, with Circumſtances 
phich'do not _ * thing of the Ground of the Fable. 
Thus, In the War of 1302, between King Philip the 
ir, and the Flemiſh: The French Army was under th 
Command of Robert, Earl of Artois, as General, an 
Ralph de Neſle, his Conſtable» Being in the Plain of 
mrtray, in fight of the Enemy, the Conſtable was of O- 
pinion it were eaſy to ſtarve them; and that it was not 
jorth while to hazard ſo many of the Nobles, againſt 
ale, deſperate. Populace. This Advice the Earl rejected 
e Scorn, taxing the Conſtable with Cowardice and In- 
ein. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers. the Conſtable, which of 
$ two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; and clapping 
Spurs to his Horſe, led the whole French Cavalry precipi- 
fte to the Charge. This Precipitation, with the Duſt 
icy rais'd, prevented their ſeeing a large deep Ditch, be- 
Und which the Hemiſb were polfed. he Cavalry there- 
Ire punging into it, periſh'd miſerably ; and the Infantry, 
tonſt'd with the Loſs, let themſelves be cut in pieces by 
the Enemy, 
Huth. 
As for the Fable, it matters but little, whether the Per. 
ons be called Dogs ; or Orontes and Pridamant; or Ro- 
| be Artois, and Ralph de Neſle; or Achilles and Aa- 
on. a | = Pt, 
Tix Epic Fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt Extent, 
= theſe two Names, laſt mention'd. It is too ſhort for 
_ 1 Fhepea in the two preceding ones. We chuſe the Fa- 
leaf the Iliad, as being the fineſt Plan of an Epic Poem 
4 the World and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful Sy- 
em of the Precepts of the Art; it being heuce, that 
15 was furniſh'd with all bis Reflexions. 
ns mrery diſcrete Undertaking the End is the firſt Thing 
, Pied; and by this the whole Work and all its Parts are 
7” cd : Conſequently, the Deſign of the Epopea bein 
rm the Manners, tis with this firſt View the Poet mutt 
zin. Now, the Philoſopher dwelling on Virtues and Vices 


any ge de Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as 
States, as Cities; cach thereof was a Body apart, 
tr theſe J 2 Vernment, independant of the reſt. Yet 
ele different States frequently obliged to unite into 


their States. I ng, 


Farth, and Li 
Aion either really or probably did happen; and 


Thus may Fiction be made to conſiſt With 


. 
1 

ke . 

«4 ' 

. 
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that certain Perſons united together for one Body dgainſt their cotimon Enemies. Here then ele 
* N . '14 . Ee i 
ſomething that belong'd to them in two ſorts o re then were 


s of Government, too different to be commodiouſl y 
treated in one Poem. The Poet accordingly had Recourſe 
to two Fables; the one for all Greece, contider'd as con- 
federated together, only conſiſting of independant Parts: 
the other, ſot each particular State; ſuch as they are in 
Time of Peace, and without the firlt Relation, The firlt 
is the Snbje& of the ad, the ſecond of the Odyſee. See 
NE MS AER CO debit: A Baha. e, 
„For the firſt Kind of Government, all Experience agrees, 
that chat only Thing can render it happy, oe its Defpne 
ſucceſsful, is à good Underſtanding, 41 due SuborGination 
among the ſeveral Chiefs that compoſe it; and that Miſun- 
derſtandings, a deſire of 8way, c. are the inevitable Bane 
of ſuch Confederacies, The beſt Inſtruction therefore that 
could be given them, was to ſet before their Eyes the De- 
ſtruction of the People, and even of the Princes themſelves, 
thro' the Ambition and Diſcord of theſe latter. Homey 
therefore, for the Ground or Moral of his Fable, choſe this 
great Truth, that the Miſunderſtandings of Princes ruin 
eir 8 Ving, ſays he, the Wrath of Achilles / fa- 
ral ro the Greeks, and which deſtroy d ſo many 
occaſioued by a Diſagreemenut between 
and that Prince. © | | 
Io enforce this Truth, he repreſents divers confederate 
States firſt at Variance, and un roſperous ; then reconciled 
and victorious. All which he — includes in one univerſal 
e INT | 

Several ge amp Princes league againſt a common 
Enemy : he whom they chuſe as their Leader, affronts 
the braveſt of all the Confederac ; upon which the of- 
fended Prince withdraws, and refuſes -any' longer to fight 
for the Common Cauſe. This Miſunderftanding gives the 
Enemy fo much Advantage, that the Confederates are rea- 
dy to relinquiſh the Enterprize. The diſaffected Perſon 
himſelf becomes a Sharer in the Calamities of his Allies; 
one of his chief Friends and Favourites being Kkill'd by the 

Chief of he Enemies. Thus, both Parties grown wiſe at 
their own Colts, are reconciled. © Upon which the valiant 
Fringe again nn the War, turns the Scale to his own 

* Is the Enemy's Chief. gy 
Such is the firſt general Plan of the Poem. To render 
this probable and more intereſting, Circumſtances of Time, 
Place, Perſons, Oc. are to be added; that is, he looks in 
Hiſtory, or Tradition, for Perſons, to whom ſuch Action 
may with Truth or Probability be attributed. | 
He pitches on the Siege of Troy, and ſuppoſes the Ac- 
tion to have paſſed there. The brave, cholerick Character 
he calls Achilles; the General, AMamemnon; the Chief of 
the Enemies, Hector, &c. To infinuate himſelf unto his 
Readers, he accomodates himſelf to their Manners, Ge- 
nius, Views, &c. And to render his Fable more intereſting, 
makes his chief Perſons, and thoſe who remain'd at length 
victorious, to be Greeks, the Fathers of rhoſe wy People. 
'The Courſe of the Work is fill'd up, and extended with 
other uſeful Leſſons and Inſtructions. See Erigonps. 
That the Epopea in all its Glory is {till juſtly and ſtrict- 
ly a mere Fable, in the ſame Senſe as the Fictions of E- 
= are, is ſhewn by M. Voſſu, in a Parallel between the 
Fable of the Niad, and that of Eſop already mention'd. 
The moral Inſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is 
the Fiction. All the Difference lies in the Names and 
Qualities of the Perſons. 

Homer's are Kings; he calls em Achilles, Patroclus, Cc. 
and the general Good to be preſery'd, he calls the Greeks. 
Eſop, after this manner, gives his Perſons the Names of 
Beaſts. The Dogs are confederated, the Wolf is their Ene- 
my; and what Homer calls the Greeks, he calls Sheep. One 
ſays, that while the confederate Princes are at Variance, 
Hector ruſhes on the Greeks, and makes them pay dear for 
the Folly of their Soveraigns (Delirant Reges, plectuntur 
Achivi) : but that the Allies, brought by Misfortunes to 
themſelves again, re-unite, repulſe Hector, and kill him. 
The other, that while the Dogs are together by the Ears, 
the Wolf falls on the Sheep; and that the Dogs, lecing the 
Havock he makes, join together, drive him away, and kill 
Bn ©” | 

The two Fables were capable of a ſtill nearer Reſem- 
blance. Homer has extended his by long Speeches, De- 
ſcriptions, Compariſons and particular Actions; and that of 
Eſop might be amplified after the like Manner, without 
corrupting or altering it. | 
There needs only to relate what Cauſe ſet the Dogs at 
Variance, and ſhew the Riſe of the fatal Wrath in all its 
Circumſtances ; to make fine Deſcriptions of the Plain 
wherein the Sheep fed, and of ſome neighbouring Wood, 
where the Wolf was ſhelter d: to give this Enemy Whelps 
to rear; make them follow their Father in ſearch of Prey; 
and deſctibe the Carnage rhey made at divers Expeditions : 
nor would the Genealogy of the Hero's be 9 The 
Wolf ſhould boaſt himfelf a Deſcendant of Lycaon; and 


one of the Dogs be ſprung in a direct Line from Canicula. 
Sa Which 


Heroes, 
King Agamemnen 


from the Heroes, or Sons of the 


the Place where the Ideas, 


FAC 


hot and apt to be enraged. | | 
of Achilles to Admiration; and the Folly of ſome ow 
C 


Couſin, would afford a good Proof of ſo divine an 


tion. Nothing more were required to engage Heaven in 


pick la Görld be cha-nripar Bivg ot che Nene bees Feen f e e 
a a. He would repreſent the Perſon is to lie in the Front of the Work Ide Pre — Mich 


* 
1 


the Cauſe, and divide the Gods; which, no Doubt, have 


as much Right in ÆAſep's Republic, as in the States of Ho- 


mer. Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give, a King to the 


Nation of the Frogs. 5 n 
The Reader has here ſield enough for an Epopea; if he 

have any thing of Fancy and Expreſſion, and do but take 

care to repeat, as often as Homer does, LE beth 


Toy I ara bu. cpo rides axle. 


For the Unity of the FazLs, ſee, Unirv. . | 
Bey ah Structure, or Conſtruction of any thing, 
particularly a Building. See ir 
The Word is form d of the Latin Fabrica, which origin- 
ally ſigniſies a Forge. r 3 
fo Bay, the Word Fabrick is d to any conſiderable 
Building. In France it rather fignifies the manner of build- 
3 Lands, are Lands given towards the Mainten- 
ance, Rebuilding or Repair of Cathedrals or other Churches; 
mentioned in the Act of Oblivion, 12 Car. 2. cap. 8. See 


Cnuß cn, Grzss, Oc. 


- In ancient time almoſt every wed. 2H by his Will more. 


or leſs to the. Fabrick of the Cathedral or Pariſh, Church 
where he lived, See IN TEST Arg... 
FEABULO Us, denotes ſome thing that has a Relation 
to Falle. Se Faux. |  . . 
Varro divides the Duration of the World into three States 
or Periods. The firſt, , the obſcure or dark, in- 


cludipg all che Time before the Deluge; for the Heathens 


had ſome faint Idea of a Deluge, and a Sort of Tradition 
founded therein; but knew nothing of what had paſſed be- 
fore. See DELvox. ; 3 1 
The ſecond Period he calls the pans, ſabutois Age; in- 
cluding. the Time from the Deluge to the firſt Olympiad ; 


and making, according to Petavius, 1552 Tears; or to the 


Deſtruction of Troy, which was 1164 Years after the Deluge, 
or 308 after the Delivery from Zgypr. See Acs. 


| This Period iscalled ſometimes Fabulous, and ſometimes 


Heroic. The firſt, on account of the Fables, wherein the 
Hiſtory and Learning of thoſe Ages are veil'd : The Second, 
| ns o Gods, whom the Poets ſeign 

to have liyed in thoſe Days. See HRO and Hzrorc. 
FACE, the Surface, or firſt Side, which a Body preſents 
to the Eye. See Suxrace, - e e 
Thus we ſay; The. Face of the Earth, of the Pater, 
&c. Polybedrons have ſeveral regular Fages. See Por r- 
UEDRON. | . | {C14 
A Die, or. Cube has fix Faces. See Cunn 
Face, is particularly. uſed: for the Viſage of an Animal, 
and eſpecially of a Man; as being the only Part of the Body 


that ordinarily appears bare to the Eye. The .Zazins ca 


it Facies, Fultus, Os, &c. In other Animals it is ſome- 


times call'd Bill or Beck; ſometimes Suout, &c. See Bit. , c. 


The great Variety obſervable in Mens Faces, Voices and 


Hand. writing, furniſhes a noble Argument of a Providence, 
See Voic. - | | | 


The human Face is call'd the Image of the Soul, as be- 
ing the Seat of the D Organs of Senſe; and 
| „Emotions, Ec. of the Soul are 

chiefly ſet to View. Pride and Diſdain are ſhewn in the 
Eye-browsz Modeſty on the Cheeks, Majeſty in the Fore- 


head, &c. Tis the Face ſhews the Sex, Age, Tempera- 


ment, Health, er Diſeaſe, &c. : 
The Face, confider'd as the Index of the Paſſions, Ha- 


bitudes, &c. of the Perſon, makes the Subject of Phy/iog- 


2 8 V4; _ | 

Anatomiſts uſually divide it into two Parts, the U 

and Lower: The Up is the Front, or note Br cyt 

Lower includes the Eyes, . Noſe, Ears, 4 and Chin. 

See each Part deſcribed under its reſpective Article, Exx, 

Nos, Mourn, c. F | 
Fa cx, or Facade, is ſometimes uſed for the Front of a 


* 


Building; or the Side on which the chief Entrance is: 
as alſo for the Side it preſents to a Street, Garden, Court, 


75 nd ſometimes for any Side oppoſite to the Eye. See 
RONT. I 
Fa cz, in Aſtrology, is uſed for the third Part of a Sign. 
Each Sign is 3 to be divided into three Fuces. The 
ten firſt Degrees compole the firſt Fave; the ten follow- 
ing ones the ſecond; and the laſt ten the third. Venus is 
in the third Pace of Taurus, that is, in the firſt ten De- 
grees thereof. See 816 ͤ sm. e 
Fact, Facia, or Faſcia, in Architecture, is a flat Mem- 
ber, having à conſiderable Breadth, and but a mall Pro- 
jecture: ſuch are the Bands of an Archdra ve, Larmier, Fe. 
Sec FAsc IA. 1923 e . 
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ing, and not the Cleaving way of the "wry bog Break. 
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when the Stone is ſcapled, as being always, n 


the Back; and the Back goi h z PPolie 1, 
a Back; and the Back going FOUBh as It me, fv 


SANA. ð⅛ĩx2 no Ae. 
But rough Stones, the Workmen generally chaſe 
one of thoſe Sides the Face, which when in the tO male 


Face of a Place, includes the Curtai doo dronn. 
- raiſed above it, and the be e with the 


Facz of a Baſtion, or F a Bulwark, is the moſt 


vanced Part of.a Baſtion towards the Field; or the Dita 
6 


: 


comprehended between the Angle of the 8 
Flank'd Angle. See 18 noulder, ande 


that Part of the Work terminated be 


The Face, or Flat of a Baſtion, Ravelin, Den 1... 
Horn-work, Crown-wotk, Se. is more uſually ended 
the Epaule, and the flank'd le; or between © of 
of che Baſion, and the Hank. * | the Tun 


Facx prolohged,' in Fortification, is that Part of a Line 


of Defence raſant, which is between the Angle of the B. 
paulo of e Be a ah b. Cur, 
the Line of -a Defence raſant cut by the I. ngth 

Face. 5 850 | obs 7: 1 
FACET, or Facette, a little Face, or Side of a Body 


cut into a great Number of Angles. 


Multiplying Glaſſes ate cut in Pacers, or Facer-wiſe. 
| Diamonds are allo cut in Facers, or Tables, des hy, 
MON Ds "TS; 
FACIA, in Architecture. See Fascrta,”  . 
FACIES Higpocratica, in Medicine, is when the Notri 


are ſharp, the Eyes hollow, the Temples low, the Nip 
the Ears contratted, the Fore-head dry and wrinkled" wy 
the. Complexion. pale, ab rt. 

The Facies aticd is chiefly obſerved toward th 


Period of Phthifes and other Conſumprions. It is held a ws 
Prognoftick of Death. © OO "Taal 
FACTION, a Cabal or Party, form'd in 2 State to 
* the publick N. 
he moſt celebrated FafFions in the World were thatdl 

the Guelphs and Gibelins, who kept Traly in Alarm for 
ny Ages; and that of the Nhigs and Tories in England. & 
pt Toxr, Sc. SK ag 22077 £260 
Faction, was originally the Name given the dire 
Troops or Companies of Combatants in the Games of th 
Circus. Of theſe there were four, vis. the Green Ful 
the Blue Faction, the Red Faction, and the White Fiflin 
See Circvs. and Colours. © | 
Theſe Factions, with their Liveries and Badges were 4 


length aboliſh'd, The Emulation which was at firſt t 


them, growing to ſuch height, that in Zuſtinian's'Tu 
they came to Blows. Bn 75 
-.FACTITIOUS, ſignifes any thing made by Art; 
Oppoſition to what is the Produce of Nature. | 
Thus Cinnabar is divided into Natural and Faffitin 


- 


- 
x 


* 


See C INN A AX. 5 
Diſtilled Waters are Fuctitious Liquors. See War 
 De-FACTO, ſee DE-racro. | 
FACTOR, in Commerce, an Agent or Perſon who 46 
and negotiates for a Merchant, by Commiſſion, call'd allo 
:/froner, and on ſome Occafions Broker, and throught 
the Levant, Coagis. See CoumtssionkR, BroxEn, & 
Factors are chiefly either charged with the Buying, 
the Selling of Goods; or with both. 
Thoſe of the firſt Kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in 
of conſiderable ManufaQures, or Cities of great Tra 
Their Office is to buy up Commodities for other Meri 
ants, mncing cllowhers z to ſee them packed, and {nl 
them to the Perſons for whom they were bought. 
Fuckers of Sale, are uſually fix d in Places where tht 
is a great Vent. To theſe, Merchants and Manufacture 
ſend their Goods to be fold for them according to the Im 
= other Conditions expreſs'd in the Orders deliver 
them. | 
The Wages, or Allowances for ſelling, are uſually © 
of all Expences, of Carriage, Exchange, Remittances, 1 
excepting Poſtage of Letters, which are never ſet to 
count. See FACTORAGE, F 
_ Facrors, in Arithmetick, is a Name given to the Mu 
plicand and Multiplier; by reaſon they do facere proeu” 
make or conſtitute the Product. See MurrIPLicati 
_ FACTORAGE, ſee Facronx, Ban AOR, C. il 
The Factorage, or Wages, call'd alſo Commiſſion, K 4 
2 at different Places, and for different Gig 
ium it may be fix d at three — Cent. of the 1. 
of the Goods bought ; beſide the Charge of Package, F 
is pay d over w 4 above. SR e 
t Virginia, Barbadoes, and amaica, the Factor 
from three to. five per Cent. and the Ike through" | 


. 


- a 6 


fut of ths f- Hate, In rag it is two and 1 
yeh} got r 
r, 1 L Place Where 4 confiderable Number of 
actor» negoriats.gnd officiate for their Maſters 


reid, See FACTOR. 


is chiefly uſed. ih ſpeaking of the Eaſk. Tales 


p cher t! | Na 
qd ohe Year, and keep Factors to buy the Com- 
be? Coutery, and fell thoſe brought from 


un., . ind nobleſt Faffory in the World; is that of 
The 10 3 It uſually conſiſts of 80 or roo Per- 
he Bug of them young Gentlemen of the beſt Families, 


s moſt tly younger Sons of Peers, Tis a fort of Semi- 


yen , 2 
hants. As there is a Neceflity for ſerving an 

| 1 , 2 of ſeven_Years, to be entitled to trade 15 the 
ood d 2 Foto is for Perſons of Fortune, to bind their 
ple of hounger 5 
| or $99 405 enticeſhip are expired, to ſend them to Smyr- 


irs, with v lentiful Allowances, but are 
er AG itted to 241. 70 


"2 hi ps 
ung Perſons in the World. See Cour Ax. 
Bob 1 4 any $0 u. Afithmerick, The Product of two Quan- 


lud from the Obſervations of the ſame Hevelint, we learn, 
du the Maculz frequently change into Faculs; the Fa- 
ie into Maculæ rarely, if ever. Some Authors even con- 
2nd that all the Maculz degenerate into Facule, e er they 


F Huygens however, declares he was never able to diſ- 
wer any Facule ; though the Maculz occurr'd to him ve- 

frequently. . All the Foundation he could ſee for the 
Notion of Facule, was, that in the darkiſh Clouds which 
requently ſurround the Maculæ, one ſometimes diſcerns 
tle Points or Sparks brighter than the reſt, 
However, Authors after Kircher and Scheiner, have ge- 
ally repreſented the Sun's Body full of bright, fiery 
on, which they conceive to be a ſort of Volcano's in the 
Body of the Sun, But Huygens, and others of the lateſt 
nd beſt Obſervers, finding that the beſt Teleſcopes diſ- 
orer nothing of the Matter, agree to explode the Phæno- 
nena of Facule:. Their Cauſe, theſe Authors attribute to 
be tremulous. Agitation of the Vapours near our Earth; 
be ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little Unevenneſs in the 
ircumference of the Sun's. Disk, when view'd through 4 
eleſcope. Strictly then, the Maculæ are not Eructations 


. 4 


berarer Exhalations, which being condenſed in the Neigh- 
bouthood of that Shade, ſeem to exhibit a Light greater 
tan that of the Sun. See Sror, Ec. | 
The Word: is pure Latin, Facula being a Diminutive 
ff Fax, Torch; and ſuppos'd to be here applied from their 
a ppearing and diſſipating by turns. a 
Im TAcUL TI, a Power, or Ability of performing an Ac- 
[er en. See Pownn, 70 . 
| lex The Term is much uſed by the antient Philoſophers, and 
ſill retain'd in the Schools, to explain the Actions of na- 
te ral Bodies by. e OE OLE | 
- to account for the, Act of Digeſtion, they ſuppos d 
oy 4 geſtive Faculty in the Stomach: To account for Mo- 
2 . they imagin d a Motive Faculty in the Nerves, &c. 
dich is only a ſubſtituting of one Name of an unknown 
8 Ye noe for another, . 1 | 
W et this Practice of attributing Effects to their reſpec- 
J the | Virtues or Faculties, {till obtains in divers Things, 
* 3 our P hiloſophy has not yet afforded us a better 
— Alben of. Thus, ſay our Medicinal Writers, Senna and 
; ® ubarb have a * 2a ph Faculty ; Barberries an A 
"87 Faculty, & c. which amounts juſt to this, that Senna 
j 1 8 and Barberries bind. 
— ACULTIES or Powers of the Soul, are commonly 
Ws, n Vit, of Underſtanding and Willing. See 
A * See alſo UN DERSTAN DING and WILLING. 
Mini rx of an Animal Body, is defined to be the 
k uf A whereby the Body performs its Functions. This 
io ly diſtinguiſh'd with regard to the ſeveral Func- 
nd no Vegetative and Animal. 
er the Vegetative Faculty, are comprehended the 


(3) 


See Cost. EE of Phyſicians, 


it Fire and Flame, but Refractions of the Suri's Rays in 


divers ſubaltern. ones, wheteby Nittidbn and Geberit 

4 hereby Nutritton and | 

| Under the Animal Faculties, are cbmprehended thoſs 
IO PN i Jaw 7 74 k 


relating 46 Senfe and Motion, 


The Vegetariue Faculty then is divided into Nutyitioe 
and Generative; and the Nutritive is Again ivided- 
es Nutwral eee 
To the firſt, belong the Functions of the lower Belly, re- 
lating to the Preparation of the Food; to the latter, the 
Actions of the Heart and Lungs, wherein Life is chiefly 
E % ( OO DRL TS 
_ Others ſubdivide the Vegetative Faculty into Arrraffive , 
Retennve, Concoctive, and Expulſive. * 
The Anima! Faculties, being thoſe whereby an Animal 
percelyes and moves, become divided into Sen/itive and 
Zoco. motive. See ANIMA, VIS ETATIVZ, Virat, Na- 
TUKAL, Sc. See alfo Functions, | | 

FA cur. rv is alſo 7 in the Schools, to the divers 
Farts or Members of an Univerfity, divided according to 


the Arts or Sciences taught or profeſs d therein. 


There are four Faculties in moſt Univerſities: That of 
the Arts, which includes the Humanities and Philoſophy, 
and which is much the moſt antient and extenſive: | 
ſecond, is that of Theology: The third, Medicine: And the 
fourth, Furiſtrudence. See each under its proper Arti- 
cle, TREOL OY, Cc. See allo Univirerry. ef 

The Degrees in the ſeveral Faculties in our Univerſities 
are, thoſe of Batchelor, Maſter and Doffor. See Dx- 
GREE. See allo BArcuzior, MasrER and Doc ron. 
The Faculty is frequently uſed abſolutely, and by way 
of Eminence for that chiefly ſtudied or taught in that 
Place. Thus, the Faculry of London and Montpelier is Medi- 
cine: That of Paris Theology: That of Orleans Law, Cc. 

Waben Sc. . 
_ Facvuiry, as it is reſtrain'd from the original and ac» 
tive Signification to the particular Underſtanding in 
Law, is, uſed for a Privilege or ſpecial Power granted to 
a Man by Favour, Indulgence; Io Diſpenſation, to do that 
whictt by Law he cannot: As to eat Fleſh upon. Days pro- 
hibited.; to marry without Banes firſt ask d. OOH 
The Court of FacuLTits belongs to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and his Oificer is called Magiſter ad Facultates. 
His Power is to grant Diſpenſations, as to marry, to eat 
Fleſh on Days prohibited, the Son to ſucceed his Father 
in his Benefice, one to have two or more Benefices incom 
patible, . | 2 

Tbe Office where ſuch Diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo 
call'd the FAcULTX-Orricx. | 

FECAL Matter, a Term uſed by Phyficians, particularly 
the French, for the Fæces or great Excrements of a Man, 
i. e. thoſe diſcharged by Stool: See ExcREMEN T. 

The Fecal Matter is become famous for a chymical 
Operation thereon, by Monſ. Homberg, related at length in 
the Mem. de P Academie R. Au. 1111. He had a Notion 
ſuggeſted to him, that the Fecal Matter, by Diſtillation, 

ielded' an Oil clear as Water, without any Smell, and 
which had the Property of fixing Mercury into fine Silver. 
Upon this, to work he goes; and becaule he would have 
as laudable and promiſing a Matter as he could, hired 
four robuſt healthy young Fellows, whom he ſhut up for 
three Months, and agreed with them, that they ſhould 
eat nothing but the fineſt Bread, which he ſupplied them 
withall freſh every Day, and drink the beſt Champain 
Wine as long as they would. After a long Proceſs, and 
numerous Eſſays on the Excrements they made, he at 
length got the clear, inodorous Oil ; but it had no Effet 
at all on Mercury, which was the great Point aim'd at. 

However, miſſing of what he . he fell on ſome- 
thing he never dreamt of, viz. a Phoſphorus. The Caput 
Mortuum of the Oil, he found to have a ſurprizing Proper- 
ty of taking Fire without any Motion, or the Application 
of any other Fire; inſomuch, that it might deſerve a Place 
in the firſt Rank of Phoſphori known. | | 
The Quantity of a Pea taken out of the Matras, and laid 
on a Paper, or other combuſtible Matter, begins to ſmoak 
immediately, and ſets the Paper on Fire. See Pnosr no- 


Rus Ardens. 


FEC Es, or Foxcxs, or Fzcs, the Dregs, Sediment, 


or Impurities remaining of a mixt Body, after the purer, 
more volatile and fluid have been ſeparated therefrom 
by Evaporation, Diſſolution, Decantation, Derivation, or 
the like. | _ 

Thus we ſay the Feces of Oil, &c. Thoſe of Wines are 
properly call'd Lees. See Ltxs. Thoſe of Malt-liquors, 
4 See GROUNDS. 

Fxcxs is particularly uſed in Medicine, Cc. For the groſs, 
impure Matters found at the Bottom of the Compoſitions 
and Preparations of either Pharmacy. 3 

" Fxcxs, in Chymiſtry, denotes the Lees, Refuſe, Dirt, 
Mud, Ordures, Impurities, Excrements and heterogeneous 
Matters remaining in the Alembic after che Diſtillation 


Body. See DisTILLA TION. 
ry * E — | What 
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that has a Right, by 
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What remains in the Retort, inſtead of Feces, is pro- 
perly denominated Caput mortuum, or Terra dammata. 
8 TzkRA, Carr MORTUVUM. , . , - 

Fx cs is alſo uſed for the Excrements of an Animal 
voided by Stool. See ExckEMENr. 3 

FE TOR. Stench. See For Tor. _ 3 

'FAGGOT, or Facor, in Fortification. See FAscInx. 
Menave derives the Word from the Latin Facottus, which 
was form'd of the Greek gad. Nicod. borrows it from 

*aſciculus, a Bundle: Du Cange from the baſe Latin Fa- 
gatum, and fagorum. 2 | en 
A Faggor of Steel is the Quang of 1201. weight. 
In the time of Popery in theſe Kingdoms, Faggot was 
a Badge wore on the Sleeve of the upper Garment by 
ſuch as had abjur'd Hereſy ; being ut on after the Per- 
ſon had carried a Faggot by way of Penance to ſome ap- 
pointed Place of Solemnity, The Leaving this Badge 
was ſometimes conſtrued Apoſtacy. i 

FAGGOTS, among the __ Men, are ineffeQive 
Perſons, who receive no regular Fay, nor do any regular 
Duty, but are hired, occafionally to appear at a Muſter, 
to fill up the Companies, and hide the real Deficiences 
thereof. | * 
FAGON A, in Anatomy, a conglomerate Gland, call'd 
alſo Thymus. See Tavymuvs. | 8 

PAIE.LIS, in Heraldry, a French Term, denoting ſome 
Failure or Flaw in an Ordinary, as if it were broke, and 
a Splinter taken from it. | ec POO 

FAILURE, or FAILIxe, a Species of Bankrupcy ; 56 

ularly call'd Breaking, or Stopping Payment, See 
BAN RRV r. 

FAINT, alias FAINT-Acriox, is as much as feign'd Ac- 

tion; that is ſuch Action, as albeit the Words of the 


% 


Writ be true, yet, for certain Caufes the Party has no Title 


to recover thereby. A falſe Action is that where the Wards 


of the Writ are falſe. Coke on Littl, fol. 361; Yet ſome- 


times the two are confounded. See Action. a 
FAIR, a publick Place, where Merchants Traders 
and other Perſons from divers Parts meet, on ſome fix'd 
Day of the Year, to buy and ſell Commodities, and to 
rtake of the Diverſtons uſually accompanying ſuch Aſ- 

emblies. | 

Fa ixs are either free, or charg'd with Tolls and Impofitions. 
The Privileges of Free Fairs confiſt chiefly, firſt, In 
that all Traders, Sc. whether Natives, or Feaeigners, are 


' allow'd to enter the Kingdom, and are under the Royal 


Safeguard and Protection in coming and returning, they 
and their Agents, with their Goods, c. 2, In that the 
ſaid Perſons and their Effects are exempt from all Duties, 
Impoſitions, Tolls and Servitudes. 3'7, That Merchants in 
going to, or returning from the Fair, &c. cannot be ar- 
reſted, or their Geods ſtop'd, c. Tis the Prince alone 
his Letters Patent, to eſtabliſh Fairs, 
whether free, or ſubje& to Duties, and the other ordi- 
nary Laws and Penalties. 

The Word Fuir is formed of the French Foire, which 
ſignifies the ſame Thing. And Fire ſome derive from 
the Latin Forum, Market: Others from the Latin Ferie, by 
reaſon Fairs were antiently always held in the Places 
where the Wakes, or Feaſts of the Dedications of Churches, 
call'd Ferie, were held. See FERIX. | 

The Romans call'd them Nundine. Eric Puteanus has 1 
very pretty little Treatiſe on the Fairs of the Romans, De 
Nunainis Romanorum, which he calls Nova faſtorum facula. 


Several Fairs are held in the _ Fields, or on Heaths 


& Commons; under 'Tents, Booths and Barracks erected 
for the Purpoſe, as Sturbridge Fair, &c. Others in 
Places wall'd in for the Purpoſe; and form'd into re- 
gular Streets, Lanes, Cc. for the Occaſion. As the Fair 
of St. Laurence at Paris: Laſtly, others are held in 
the open Places and Streets of Cities, as Bartholomew 
Fair, the Briſtol Fair, the Fair of St. Germains, &c. 

Fairs, particularly Free Fairs, make a very conſiderable 
Article in the Commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the 
Mediterranean or Inland Parts, as Germany, &c. where the 
continual Paſſage and Repaſſage of Veſſels is impracticable. 

The moſt celebrated Fairs in Europe are thoſe, I. of Franc- 
fort, held twice a Year, in Spring and Autumn: The firſt 
commencing the Sunday before 2 and the o- 
ther on the Sunday before the eighth of September. Laſts 
14 Days, or two Weeks, the firſt of which is called the 
Heck of Acceptance, and the ſecond the Week of Payment. 
They are famous for the Sale of all Kinds of Commo- 
dities, but particularly the immenſe Quantity of curious 
Books, no where elſe to be found, and whence the Book- 
ſellers throughout all Europe uſed to furniſh themſelves. 
Before each Fair there is a Catalogue of all the Books 
to be fold thereat, printed and diſperſed, to call together 
Purchaſers; though the Learned complain of divers un- 
fair Practices therein; as factitious Titles, Names of Books 
purely imaginary, &c. beſide great Faults in the Names of 
the Authors, and the Titles of the real Books, —2, The 
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commencing on the third of February, and holding till Es 


the Year, each e Days, and free for er 


, 
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Fairs f. Leip/ick, which are held thrice 

inning on e rl of Zanuary, anorher than i 

aſter; and a third after Michaelnas. The Wee 

Days a-piees, and are at leaſt as conſiderab. eld tuch 
Franckfort, 3. The Fairs of Novi, a little 58 4s thoſe 
laneſe, under the Dominion of the Republi 
There are four in the Year, commencing, : 

ebruary, the ſecond of May, the firſt of 4, uſt 
of September. Tho the Commodities boy be 75 ſecony 
be very confiderable ; yet, what chiefly contri ud old her, 
der them ſo famous, is the vaſt Concourſe of 2 o ren 
derable Merchants and NN of the neighbo molt conſt 
doms for the tranſacting of Affairs, and ſettlin | Sing 
4. The Fairs of Riga, whereof there are two 4 eco 
one on Moy and the other in September. The 2 Year 
frequent b the Engliſh, Dutch and Frenct gane 
alſo from all Parts of the Baltick. The beſt Tim 1 a 1 
Sale of Goods at Riga, is during the Fair: 8 wo. 
Building of the famous City of Peer harz, theſ A 
have ſuffer d ſome Diminution. 5. Fair of Arch 9 1 
during which, all the Trade Foreigners have vich > 4 
City, is managed. It holds a Month, or fix Weeks at k 
commencing from the middle of Auguſt. The Mſn 1 
Merchants attend here from all Parts of that yag 9 
and the Engliſh, Dutch, French, Sweediſh, Daniſ t 
other Ships in the Port of that City, on this Occafion ＋ f 
dinarily amount to three hundred. But this is 10 5. 
Fair, as the reſt are. The Duties of Exportation and 0 
portation are very ſtrictly paid, and on a very high footing 
6. The Fair of St. Germain, one of the Suburbs of Par 
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ſter; tho' it is only free for the firſt fifteen Days. „. 

Fairs of Lyons, which Monſ. an Cheſfne, in his And 1 
Cities, would inſinuate from a Paſſage in Strabo, were eſt 

iſh'd by the Romans: Tho' tis certain, the Fairs, az the 


now ſtand, are of a much later Date. There are three; 


They begin on Eaſter Monday; the 26th of Fuly ; and th 
firſt of December, 8. Fair of Guibray, a Subuth of the 
City Falazſe in the lower Normanay. It is ſaid to have her; 
eſtabliſh'd by our William the Conqueror, in Confiderati 
of his being born at Falaiſe. It commences on the 16 
of Auguſt, and holds 15 Days, free by Charter, and longed 
by Cuſtom. 9. Fair of Beaucaire, held partly in a City 
that Name, in Languedoc, and partly in the open Com 
try, under Tents, £&c, It commences on the 22d of Jul 
and only holds for three Days; yet it is the greateſt al 
molt celebrated of all the Fairs in that Part of 
both for the Concourſe of Strangers from all Parts of the 
World; and for the Traffick of all kind of Goods: The 
Money return'd in theſe three Days amounting ſometimes 
to above fix Million of Livres. 

The Fairs of Porto-bello, Vera Crux, and the Havans 
are the moſt confiderable of all thoſe in America. Th 
two firſt laſt as long as the Flota and Gallions continue it 
thoſe Parts; and the laſt is open'd as ſoon as the Flor c 
Gallions arrive there upon their Return for Spain; this be 
ing the Place where the two Fleets join. See FTorz, and 
GALLI ORS. | 

FAIR Pleading. See BEAv-PLEADER. | 
FAIRY, a Term frequently occurring in antient Trad: 
tions and Romances, denoting a kind of Genii, or imagt 
nary Deities, converſant on Earth, and diſtinguiſh'd by + 
bundance of fantaſtical Actions andOffices,cither good ore. 
The Fairies are a peculiar ſpecies of Divinities, that ham 
but little Relation to any of thoſe of the antient Greet 
and Romans; unleſs perhaps to the Larvæ. See Lans. 
Tho' others, and with Rotka, won't have them rank da, 
mong Gods; but ſuppoſe them an intermediate kind o 
Beings, neither Gods, nor Angels, nor Men, nor Devils. 
They are of Oriental Extraction, and ſeem to have bee 
invented by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe Hiſtory aul 
Religion abounds with Tales of Fairies and Dragons. Tie 
Perſeans call them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn, * 
peculiar Country, which they ſuppoſe them to inhad! 
call'd Ginniſtan, and by us Fairy 3 Our great Coute 
tryman Spencer's Maſter-work, the Fairy Queen, is an Epic 
Poem under the Perſons and Characters of Fairies. 
Nauda, in his Maſcurat derives the Origin of our Fables 
of Fairies, from thoſe of the Parce of the Antients; i! 
ſuppoſes both the one and the other to have been a Lindo 
Envoys, or Interpreters of the Will of Heaven to Men. * 
then, by Fairies he means a ſort of Witches, famed ior 
foretelling future Events, by means of ſome Communic” 
tion with the Genii above-mentioned. The filly ſuperi® 
tious Notions of the Antients, he obſerves, were got 1 
ſo formidable as ours; nor their Hell and Furies any * 1 
comparable to our Devils. Accordingly, in lieu of our? p 
and Witches, who do nothing but ill, and are emplo ef 
the loweſt, baſeſt Offices, they had a ſort of finer Godde 
ſes, call d by Latin Authors Albas Dominas, who {ca 
any thing but good, and took Pleaſure in noble, hon 


Needs: 


FAI 


Cavaliers, to inform them of their Deſtiny, as 


0 114. % Nanda Leave, the Antients were not without 
wi *-vicked as our own ; witneſs the Canidia of 


Fiche © V. Od. V. & Satyr. L. I. 10. Nor did the 
. Parce, or even Yenifice of the Anti- 
it rather the e for ſuch were Lamia and 


ents; | YMPH, AR Cx, £9c. a f 
geri. = or Ring, is a Phænomenon pretty frequent in 
muy Is, Se. being 4 kind of Round, ſuppos d, by the 
the FIC 66 be trac'd by the Fairies in their Dances. 
lug "ce two kinds 3 one of them ſeven or eight Yards in 
containing a round bare Path, a Foot 
Graſs in the Middle The other, of divers Bigneſ- 
55 bein incompaſs'd with a Circumference of Graſs, 
5 gelber and greener than that in the Middle. 


* 22 and Mr. Walker, in the Philoſ. Tranſact. aſcribe 


hem 10 che Lightning 3 which is confirm'd by their 7 0 
1 


ently produc'd after Storms of that kind; as we 

nol voy Folder and Brittleneſs of the Grafs's Roots, 
gl 7 grſt obſery'd. Tis no Wonder that Lightning, like 
"ther Fires, moves round, and burns more in the Ex- 
. than the Middle. | | 

kccording to thoſe Gentlemen, the ſecond Kind of Circle 
from the firſt: The Graſs burnt up by the 
uſing to grow the\more plentifully afterwards, 


ve 
of w 

down by the other: Or, Faith is a Judgment or Al- 
3 Mind, the Motive -whereof is 4. any intrin- 
ick Evidence, but the Authority or Teſtimony of ſome 
ther, who reveals, or relates it. See REAsox. 

Hence, as there are two Kinds of Authorities or Teſtimo- 
ies; the one of God, and the other of Man; Faith becomes 
jifinguiſh'd into Human, and Divine. 

Divine Farrn is that founded on the Authority of God; 
x "tis that Aſſent we give to what is affirm'd by The 
delt of this Faith is Matters of Revelation. See Rx- 
JELATION. 

Hman Farrn is that whereby we believe what is told 
p by Men; The Object hereof is Matter of human Te- 
umony and Evidence. See TESTIMONv, and EviDENCE. 

ar again, may be diſtinguiſ},'d into implicit, and 
lientific, 

Inflicit or blind Fa irn is that whereby we give our Aſ- 
ſent to a Propofition advanc'd by another, of whoſe Know- 
ke: and Veracity we have no certain and evident Reaſon 
or roof; and this is only Opinion under another Name. 
dee OrIx ION. | | 6. 

Saentifical or ſeeing Faru, is that by which we give our 
Aﬀent to a Propoſition advanc'd by one who can neither 
deceive, nor be deceiv'd ; which may be properly refer'd 
0 Kience or Knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE. 

Divine Faith, ceteris paribus, is ſtronger than human. 
When we are fully convinc'd that any Propofition comes 
om God, Faith becomes Aſſurance, or Science; it being 
a Ingredient in our Idea of God, that he can neither de- 
ve, nor be deceiv d: But when there is any Doubt, whe- 
iter the Propoſition is declared by God, or whether he has 
wmmanded that we ſhould believe ſuch a Thing; the Faith 
can be no ſtronger, or weaker than the Reaſons on which 
Its founded : Divine Faith therefore, may either be ſtrong, 
Feak or none at all, —Again,the Reaſons orMfotives of believ- 
Ing Men, may be of fuck Weight and Force, that being per- 

ay underſtood, the may equal a mathematical Evi- 
* And then the human faith is ſcarce inferior to 
ic Divine ; there being, as it were, an equal Neceſſity of 


pg our Aſſent on each Side. See CREDIBILITT of 


| f it is caſily obſerv'd, that all our Faith or Belief 


— oundation on Reaſon, which cannot deceive us, if 
15 © © a due Uſe of our Liberty, and do not acquieſce, 
"thy neceſſarily compels us. See Liza TT, and Jups- 


Jörl, and philoſophically ſpeaking, no Man can have 


dt we call a 


N Whom G 


ay done by the Parce, witneſs Hyginus, e. 11, 


d, with - 


Religious, who travels the Coun 


a e in this Senſe, is a Gift of God, whereby we are 


to give a firm Aſſent to the Truths he has revea! 
his Church: Or, Faith is @ Gift or Impreſſion, e 
us to give our Aſſent to certain Things relating to God. his 
Nature, Attributes, Worſhip, Truth, Sc. The Evidence 
of which Things, we do not ſee and underſtand clearly 
enough, to have given our Aſſent on the common Footing 
of Reaſon, and eceſlity. See RzveiariON, and Turn. 
St. Paul defines Faith the Subſtance or Support of Things 
hoped for, and the Evidence of Things not * The Life 
of Faith conſiſts in ſerving God without knowing him in 
any eng manner. Nicole. Kante , 
eſide the two Species of Faith, human and divine; the 
Romaniſts make a third, or intermediate Kind, call d 
Eccleſtaſtical Farrn, which is the Aſſent, orthodox Per- 
ſons give to certain Events decided by the Church, and 
propos d to be believed of all: As when ſhe declares that ſuch 
a Book contains heretical Doctrine: That ſuch a Perſon is 


in Heaven, &c. This Term, Eccleſiaſtical Faith, was firſt 


introduc'd by Mr. Perefixe, to diſtinguiſh the Faith where- 
by we believe Matters of Divine Revelation, from thoſe of 
cclefiaſtical Determination, 

Confeſſion F FArrtn, is a Creed or Formula containing all 
thoſe Articles, the Belief whereof is eſteemed neceſſary to 
Salvation. See Catz, and Symsor. | 

Faira and Homage, in the Feudal Law. See FEALTv. 

FA KIR, or Faguir, a kind of Dervice, or Mahometan 


| | try, and lives on Alms: 
Or rather, as 4 Herbelot obſerves, Fakir and Dervice are the 


ſame thing. 


The Turks and Perſians uſe the Name Dervice for any 
poor Perſon, whether he be ſo out of Neceſſity, or Choice: 

the Arabs apply Fakir in the ſame Senſe. Whence, in 
ſome Countries of Muſſulmaniſm, the Religious are call'd 
Dervices ; and in others, particularly throughout the States 
of the great Mogul, . Fakirs, See Dzrvics. \ 

The Fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in 
Companies. When they go in Companies, they have a 
Superior, who is diſtinguiſh'd by his Habit. Each Fakir 
bears a Horn, which he blows at his Arrival in any Place, 
as alſo at his Departure; and a kind of Scraper or Trowel, 
to ſcrape the Earth in the Place where he fits or lies down. 
When they go together, they divide their Alms equally 
amongſt them ; give what is left every Night to the Poor, 
and never reſerve any thing for the Morrow, | 

There are alſo a kind of idolatrous Fakirs, who follow 
much the ſame Trade. D. Herbelot reckons in the Indies 
eight hundred thouſand Mahometan Fakirs; and twelve 
hundred thouſand idolatrous ones: To ſay nothing of divers 
extraordinary ſpecies of Faquirs, particularly Penitents; 
whoſe Mortification and nb conſiſis in very odd 
Obſervances. Some, v. gr. remain Night and Day for 
many Years in certain uneaſy Poſtures. Others never fit or 
lay 13 to ſleep, but ſuſtain themſelves by a Rope, hung 
down for the Purpoſe. Others bury themſelves in a Ditch, 
or Pit, for nine or ten Days without eating or drinking. 
Others keep their Arms lifted up to Heaven, ſo long, till 
they cannot let them down again, if they would. Others 
lay Fire on their Heads, and burn the Scalp to the very 
Bone. Others roll themſelves naked on Thorns. Taver- 
ner, &c. © 

Another Claſs of Fakirs, retire unto Moſques, live on 
Alms, and devote themſelves to the Study of the Law, 
the reading of the Alcoran, &c. to fit themſelves for 
Moulas or Doctors. 3 

People of Quality ſometimes aſſume the Character and 
Quality of Fakirs : And the famous Orangzeb himſelf, 
e er he aſcended the Throne, gave out, that he intended to 
commence, Fakir. 

The Word Fakir is Arabic, and ſignifies a poor Perſon. 
It is form'd of the Word D, Ffakara, to be in want. 

FALCATED, one of the Phaſes of the Plants, popular- 
ly call'd Horned. See Pnàszs. 

The Aſtronomers ſay the Moon, or any Planet appears 
Falcated, when the enlighten'd Part appears in form of a 
Sickle, or Reaping-hook, by the Latius call'd Falx. 

The Moon is Falcated, whilſt ſhe moves from the 
Conjunction to the Oppoſition, or from New Moon to 
Full ; from Full to a New again, the enlighten'd Part ap- 
pears gibbous, and the dark Falcated. See Moox. 

FALCON, or Faucon, a Bird of Prey, of the Hawk- 
kind, ſuperior to all others for Goodneſs, Courage, Docibi- 
lity, Gentleneſs, and Nobleneſs of Nature. Sce HAwE. 

he Falcon or Falcon Gentle, is both for the Fiſt, and 
the Lure: Its Feet are yellow, its Head black, and Back 


ſpotted, In the Choice, obſerve that the Head be * 
the 


FAT. * 
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broad, Thighs long, Legs ſhort, Feet large, the Feathers 
of the Wings fender, Pounces black; G.. 


The Falcon is excellent at the River, Brock, aud even 


Field ; and flies chiefly at the larger Game, as Wild: gooſe, 
Kite, -Crow, Heron, Crane, '-Shoveler, G 


It mult be added, that the Fame Fulcon is retrain d to 


the Female; for as to the Male Falcon, tis much ſmaller, 


weaker, and leſs courageous than the Female, and thets- 


* 


fore denominated Tel, or Tierceloat. 


hn de Fanun, and ſeveral” others, take t © Name 
Falcon to ha ve been occaſion'd by its erooked Talons, or 
Pounces, which reſemble a” Fatr or Sickle. Giraldus de- 


rives it 4 falcando, becauſe it flies in a Curve? 
As in the Courſe of this Work, the ſeveral Te 


of the Falcon, as being the Foundation of the Art of Fai- 


coury. For the reſt, the Reader may have. Recourſe to 


the Heads Hawx, and HAWKING: 


When a young Falcon is firſt taken, ſhe muſt be ſeel'2 
and the Seeling at length gradually ſlacken d, that ſhe may 
be able to ſee what Proviſions are brought her, Her Fur- 
nitute is to be ſeſſes of Leather, maild Leaſhes, with 
Buttons at the End, and Bewets. Befide, a ſmall round 


Stick hanging in à String to ſtroke her frequently with- 


al; which, the oftener *tis done, the ſooner and better will 
* ſhould give his Bird (ring 3+ nor mu 
a 


ſhe be man'd: Two Bells on. her Legs, that ſhe may be 
the more readily found, ot heard when ſhe Nits, ſcratches, 
Sc: And à Hood rais'd, and boſs'd over ber Eyes. Her 


Food to be Pidgeons, Larks, and other live Birds, of which 


ſhe is to eat twice or thrice, a Day, and till ſhe be full 
orged. When the Falconer is about to feed her, he muſt- 
Rip and lure, that ſhe may know when to expect it. 
Then unhooding het gently, he gives her two or three Bits, 
and putting her Hood on again, gives her as much more; 
but takes care ſhe is cloſe ſeeled; and ' after- three or four. 
Days leſſens her Diet. At going to bed, he ſets her on a 
Pearch by him, that he may awake. her often in the 


Days give her waſh'd Meat, and then Plumage, accord- 


again, and give her nothing till ſhe gleam after her Caſt- 
ing; But when ſhe has gleamed and caſt, give her a little 
hot Meat in Company; and towards Evening let her plume 
a Hen's Wing, likewiſe in Company: Cleanſe the Feathers 
of her Caſting, if foul and Nimy: If ſhe be clean within, 
give her gentle Caſting; and when ſhe is well reclaimed, 
manned, and made eager and ſharp ſer, you muſt venture 
to feed her on the Lure.” . | 
But three things are to be confider'd before your Lure 
be ſhew'd her. 1, That ſhe be bold and familiar in Com- 
any, and not afraid of Dogs and Horſes. '2. Sharp-ſet and 
—9 90 having regard to the Hour of Morning and Even- 
ing when you would lure her. 3. Clean within, and the 


Lure well garniſh* d with Meat on both Sides. When you 


intend to give her the Length of a Leaſe, you muſt ab- 
ſcond your ſelf: She mult alſo be anhoddad, and have a 
bit or two given her on the Lure, as ſhe fits on your Fiſt. 
That done, take the Lure from her, and ſo hide it that 
ſhe may not ſee it: When ſhe is unſeeled, caſt the Lure 
ſo near her, that ſhe may catch it within the Length of 
her Leaſh; and as ſoon as ſhe has ſeiz'd it, wy, your 
Voice as Falconers do, feeding her upon the Lure on the 
Ground. 2 We e 

After having lur'd your Falcon, in the Evening give her 
but little Meat; and let this Luring be ſo timely, that you 
may give her Plumage, Cc. next Morging on your Fiſt : 
When ſhe has caſt and gleamed, give her a little beach- 
ing of warm Meat: About Noon, tye a Creance to her 
L.cale, go into the Field, there give her a bit or two upon 
the Lure, and unſcel her; if you find ſhe is ſharp-ſet, and 
has eagerly ſciz'd on the Lure, let a Man hold her, to let 
her off to the Lure ; then unwind the Creance, and draw 
it after you a good way, and let bim who bas the Bird, 
hold his Right-hand on the Taſſel of her Hood readily to 
unhood her, as ſoon as ar begin to lure ; to which if ſhe 
come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and haſtly ſeize it, let 
her caſt two ot three bits thereon. That done, unſeize, 
take her off the Lure, and deliver her again to the Perſon 
that held her; and going further off the Lure, feed her as 


before; and ſo daily farther and farther: off the Lure. 


Afterwards, you may lure her in Company, but do not 
fright her: And having us'd her to the Lure on foot, ds it 


e 
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the Beak thick and ſhort, "ths Neck long; che Shoulders allo on er an 
; n be about vou, when you, uldq 

; ure on; Hot Pack among Horſemen, Ava en d 
: grown Envir thi way, let forhe oy, OR 0 he 
Hawe, an he that 18 on Horſe. back, m it a 0 the 
dus Lure about his Head, while the Holder gal d ci 
| ty) 


eins of 
Falconry are explain'd, it may be here neceſſary to ſay 
ſothething in rhe general, of the Management and Diſcipline 


n ws, 
Horſe back ; n | 

| 1: 
*. rewarding her ug my 


without fear of a Man or Horſe, then take off chte Lass 


* 


and luxe at a greater Diſtance, Laſiih, if 10 Crearce. 


her love N well as the Lure, call Dogs Mar 
ay F 


1. P 
rere eee 


A ks, Ce. des 


and manages Birds of Prey; as Falcons, 
Fang Pp rn ANY 
The. Grand Seignior uſually keeps fix thouſand Falcow 
St * + : * 1 


The French King has a Grand Falconer, "which * 1 


One great Buſineſs of dhe Falconer, is to confider the Ou. 
* f 

which late. He muſt alſo be buly and cleanly in A he 
of Lice, Nits, and Vermine. _ Every nig t after flying, h 
he forget tO water 


| FALCONRY, or FAvconsy,, the Art of taming, ny 
nagin and . tutoring Birds of Prey, particularly * 
i „Es; and employing them with Advantage in the 
Purſuit of Game, call d allo Hawzine, | | 
The Word is \form'd of Falco, Falcon, or Faucon, the 
ons moſt Uſe and Eſteem in this kind of Sport, See 
— -- e with, 
, Falconry, as now practic d, was unknown among the 
Greeks and Romans. All their Writings don't furniſh þ 
much as 4 proper Name to call it by: 80 far are the 
from teaching us the Terms. *Tis the French Languyes 


lone, that has particular Words for all the Parts of . 


conry. and Hunting; and from them moſt of our Terms, 


as well as what we know of the Art it ſelf, are borroy'l, 


The Writers of Reputation on Falconry, are Deſpurm, 
Franchiere, Tardif, Artelouche, Dalagona, and Laib 
AI. de S. Martha. has put the Principles of the Art int 


fine Latin Verſes, in his Hieracoſophon, ſive de re acciji- 


traria, libri tres. Gene 
FAL DAG E, an antient Privilege, which ſeveral Lords 
reſerved to themſelves of ſetting up Sheep-folds, or Pens 
in any Fields within their Manors, the better to manure 
them; and this not only with their own, but with their Te. 
nants Sheep, þ CEL 2 
This was alſo term'd Secta Faldæ; and in ſome old Chat 
- Feld: ſoca; and in ſome. Places a Fold-courſe, or Free 
FALL, Deſcent, in Phyſicks, the Tendency of any hear 
Body towards the Center of the Earth. See DEsckxr. 
Gallileo firſt diſcover'd the Ratio of the Acceleration « 
falling Bodies, viz. That dividing the whole Time of fil 
ling into equal Parts, the Body will fall thrice as far in tis 
ſecond Moment, as in the firlt ; five times as fas in ile 
third ; ſev'n times in the fourth, Ec. and ſo on in the Order 
of the uneven Numbers. See ACCELERATION, 
For the Cauſe of the Far, of Bodies, ſee Gravilt. 
For the Laws of the FALLING Bodies, ſee DESCENT: 
 Water-Farrt, ſee Cataract. | 
'FALL, is alſo us d in a moral Senſe ; as the Fall of Ain. 
See Orx161NnaAL SIN: The Fall of the Roman Empire, & 
Authors contend, that Plato had a Notion of the 5 
of Adam, which he had learnt from Moſes. Eujeb.6 
Preparat. Evangel. L. x2. c. 11. quotes a Fable in 7 
Aung wherein he finds the whole Hiſtory, allegorcalf 
related. | | | 
FALL, in Muſick and Poetry. See CADENCE Eu. 
GRAM, E906. 9 ü „ . | F Re 
FALLACY, a Deception, or falſe Appearance or 
port. See Exxon, and TRurn. My 
The Epicureans, deny that there is any ſuch thing 
Fallacy of the Senſes. According to them all our Sen * 
and all our Perceptions, both of Senſe and . Phanta * 
true: So that Senſe is the firſt grand Criterion of * 


* 


That the Senſes are never deceiv/d, they argue o | 
being incapable of all Ratiocination an Remembie 
Hence they can neither add, take away, couple, nor 69 4 
they cannot, therefore, infer, or conclude, or invent. 
conſequently cannot deceive by any Inference, t hol 
tion, This the Mind may do, but not the Senle, 8 


Aucox, and *01 4 


8&6 7: 


dreh is. t9 «xprehend what is preſeat, E. gr. Co. 
iſcern or 

; oo that barely apprehends without pro- 

ut. 125 thing, ea 

convict our Senies © c | 

convict che left; nor Platos Eyes, thoſe, of 

4 fince the Reaſons 

bs Huren eight; the Smell; by reaſon their Objects 

bez ber, 2 conſequent ' 
ſame 


8 


1 


eee 
utter, * : 

rce 
ae 
G that it 
jy Schone; and the Senſes mult firft be true, re 
Reaſoning founded thereon, be ſo. Thus, the Epicu- 
whoſe Syſtem is ſtrongly confirm d by what we have 
— { | laid down from Mr. Zerkely, concerning the Ex- 
Leena World. | rh ' 1 f 

Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually cry- 

aozinſt the Senſes, as the great Sources of all De- 

er) thing,” which our external Senſes preſent 
b fy, lade be ſuſpected as falſe, or at beſt du- 
1s, till our Reaſon has confirm'd the Report. They 
| 1 'hat our Senſes, as being Fallacious, were never given 
«ys for the Diſcovery of any thing of Truth, but 
to point out what Things are convenient, or hurtful to 


The 
jog out 


* 


f the Object be taken under its ſpecific View, the Senſe 
"4y be miſtaken about it, dis. from a Want of the Diſ- 


lacies either ariſe from Words, or Things: The 


The Kinds of Fallacy in Things are very numerous, but 
may be reduc'd to ſeven Heads, vis. Tenoratio Elenchi, 
Petitio Prinoipit, falſa Canſa, Interrogatio multiplex, Li- 
mitatio vitioſa, Accidens & Conſequens. See ELEncavs, 
Prririo PRINcI II, Oc. | : 

Farting Sickneſs. See Eritreesy. | 

Dr. Turberville in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. gives the Hi- 
ſtory of a Patient, much troubled with the Falling Sick- 
neſs, In her Urine he obſerv'd a great Number of ſhort 
Worms, full of Legs, and like Mille-pedes. While theſe 
continued lively, and full of Motion, the Hs return'd dai- 
lj; but upon jp her half an Ounce of Oxymel Hel- 
kboratum in Tanſey Water, the Worms and the Diſtem- 
per were both effectually deſtroy d. 

FALLOPIAN Tubes, in Anatomy, two Ducts ning 
from the Womb, one on each Side of the Fundus thereof, 
and thence extended to the Ovaries ; having a conſiderable 
Stare in the Affair of Conception. See Coxckrriox. 

They are call'd Tubæ, i. e. Trumpets, in reſpect of their 
form; for that in their Riſe or Opening into the Womb, 
they are exceedingly ſmall, fo as ſcarce to admit a knitting 
Needle ; but in their Progreſs, towards the Ovaries, they 
grow much bigger; and at length are capable, to receive 
the Finger : From whence they contract again; and at the 
Erremity next the Ovaries, are expanded into a fort of 
Flanch or Foliage, which is fringed round with innumerable 
lttle Fibres, bearing ſome Reſemblance to the Flanch of a 

mpet. 

Theſe Tubes are four or five Inches long: They conſiſt 
of a double Membrane, derived from the outer and inner 
Membranes of the Uterus. The Extremity next the O- 
"ay, at the Time of Impregnation, at which Time the 
hole Tube is expanded, reaches to, and embraces the O- 
ary ; tho at other times it ſeems to fall a little ſhort of 
1 and ig only lightly tied by the Fringe, to the Underſide 


of the Ova 


The Uſe of theſe Tubes, is to convey the Seed, or rather 
SO. Women, and other Animals, from the Teſticles, 
tip; Into the Uterus, or Womb, See Ovary, and 


heir inner Subſtance is compos d, in good Meaſure of 
| Alfications of Veins, and Arteries, which form a kind 


9 


toris. This Structuse makes 
and ContraQion, according to the 


-  FaLsz Braye, in Fortification, a ſmall Mount of 


See Cram, 


9 * 4 E | | 1 
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of reticular, or cavernous Body, not unlike that of the Cli- 

them rr of Dilatation. 

Sg > Quantity, and Stop. o 

the Blood; and conſequently; of being, as — a . 
in Coitu; and of embracing the Ovary at that: Time, which 


in their State of Flaccidity they did not. See on. 
They take their, Denominarion.Batlopion, fem Gg 


Fallopius, a Modeneſe, who died in 1562 ; and is com- 

monly” reputed. their firt Inventor ; tho' we l n de- 

ſcribed long before him, in Rafus of Eobeſus. 
The Ova, or Embryos, are ſometimes detzin'd in the 


Tube Fallopiane, and cannot mak N 0-6 
Womb, . tte Farce... "EP their Way into this 


_ Inſtances of this Kind, have feequettly bee met with- 


al in Diſſections. But the moſt remarkable, is that re- 
lated by Abrabam Cyprianus,, à celebrated Phyſician of 
Amſterdam, in a Letter, addreſs'd to Sr. T ho. Millington, 
wherein he deſcribes the Manner, in which he drew a-Fce- 
tus 21 Months old, out of the Tuba of 4 living Woman, 
who lived and had ſeveral Children aſter the Operation, 
— FALLOW, a Colour, of a paliſh red, like that of a Bri 
half burnt; as a Fallba Deer, ee. 
. | Farrow Reld, or Fallow Ground, ie Land laid up; of 
* has n for a conſiderable Time. | 
, to Fallow, is to Land by plowing, long be- 
fore it is plow'd for Seed. To do this 1 
low, and thrice, to trifallow. See Provonindz. . 
FALSE Armt, in Heraldry, are thoſe wherein the fanda- 
mental Rules of the Art arè not obſerv d: As if Metal be 
put on Metal; or Colour on Colour, c. See Anus. 
Faris. Attack, in War, a ſeigned Attack, intended to draw 
all the Enemy's Force to one ſide, in order to favour a real 


Attack, intended in another Part. See Arran 
four Fathom wide, ereQed on the Level round the Foot of 
the Rampart, on that Side towards the Field, and ſeparated 
by its Parapet from the Berme, and the Side of the Moat. 
It is made uſe of to fire upon the Enemy, when he. is al- 
ready ſo far adyanced, that you cannot force. him back from 
off the Parapet of the Body of the Place; and alſo. to re- 
e bee Ruins, which the Cannons make in the Body of 
. 1 a 3 
Farsz Claim, is where a Man claims more than his Due. 


Farsz Conception. See Mor. x. e 
Farsx Diamond, a Diamond counterfeited with Glaſs, 
See Diamond... — n | 
FALSE, or. Falſe Poſition, in Arithmetick. See Posirien. 
 Farsz Flower, a Flower, which does not ſeem. to pro- 
duce any Fruit; as thoſe of the Hazle, Mulberry-Tree, &c. 
Or a Flower, that does not ariſe from any Embryo, or that 
does not knit; as thoſe of the Melon, Cucumber, &c, See 


FLowER. - BE apt 2” 

Farsz Impriſonment, is a Treſpaſs committed againſt a 
E 8 of — him without Ruful Cauſes. It is alſo 
uſed for the 


rit brought upon this Treſpaſs. 
FALSE Keel, in a Skip, is a ſecond Keel, which is ſome- 
times put under the firſt, to make it deeper. See Kxxr., 
Farss Muſter, is when ſuch Men pals in Review, as are 
not actually liſted as Soldiers. Sec Mosrzn, Facor, Cc. 
FALSE Opal. See Gir as0L. ; 
Fals R Prophecies, See PROPHECIES. | 
Farsz Rocf of a Houſe, is that Part between the uppet 
Rooms, and the Covering. See Roo. 


FALSE Money, MoxkEx. 
FALsE Werg $i See j Wricnr, £&c. 
FALSE Ribs, Spurious R1ss. 
FALSsk Hirth, Amor TION. 


FALSEHOOD, Falſeneſs, in Philoſophy, an Act of the 
Underſtanding, repreſenting a Thing, otherwiſe than it is, 
as to its Accidents: Or, a falſe Enunciation, or Judgment of 
any Thing. As if a Perſon ſhould judge, that the King 
of Spain is in America. See ExROoR, and TruTu. 

The Circumſtance, as to irs Accidents, is of abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity in the Definition; inaſmuch as a thing cannot be re · 
preſented otherwiſe than it is as to Eſſentials : for in ſuch 
Caſe the Eſſence of the thing would not be repreſented : 
And fince the Eſſence is the Thing it ſelf, it would not be 
that Thing, which is repreſented, but another. | 
There is no Falſebood in . or Senſation: Our 
Ideas of Senſe are all juſt, and true, ſo far as they go; and 
all our Deluſions ariſe from our Reaſonings and Conclufions. 
See FALLACY. | 3 | Pn ods 

The School-men diſtinguiſh Fal/ſehood into Objeftive, 
which is the Object of the Elle Judgment; e. gr. the King 
of Spain being in America: Entitative, that of the Things 
appearing what it is not, and thus occafioning the Fallacy : 
And Tranſcendental and Metaphyſical ; which is a Repug- 
nancy to the Eflence, nor Eſſentials of the Thing. 

Crimen PALS, in the Civil Law, is a fraudulent; Subor- 
nation, or Concealment, with defign to darken, of hide the 
W make Things appear otherwiſe, than they — 
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d. a te, is fuch an inſatiable Hunger, as is not 
4 d. bl f 
Stomach is full. See Borimia,  _ 


© This is @ Caſe, much talk d of by Antients ; but rarely | 
It may be ba to ariſe from ſharp fretting Juices in 


the Stomach, which by their continual Vellications excite a 


Senſe like that of Hunger. See Huxe n. 
FRA, Family, commonly implics all the Servants, 


belonging to a particular Maſter. *' + - ' 
m -atiother Senſe, tis taken for a Portion of Land, vis. 
Us much as is ſuffieient to maintain one Family. | 
The Term Hide is by our Writers ſometimes call'd 4 
Manſe ; ſometimes a Family; and ſometimes Carucara, or 
a Plow-land ; containing as much as one Flow and Oxen 
could cons in a Year. See HrDr, Proven - L AN, Oc. 
i F 
different Orders, or Kinds; all which are defin'd by the 


| ſame indeterminate Equation, but in a different Manner, 


according to their different Order. 
© * Suppoſe, e. gr. the indeterminate Equation, au — * 
=p", If mz, ax=y*. If mz, . If A, 
abr, Sc. in Infinitum. All which Curves are ſaid to 
be of the ſame Family. See Curve. 

FAN, a Machine, uſed to raiſe a Wind, and cool the 
Air, by agitating it. oy | 
The Cuſtom which now E am 
wearing Fans, was borrow'd from the af, where the hot 
Climate re the Uſe of Fans and Umbrellas almoſt in- 
diſpenſible. It ĩs not long, ſince the European Women firft 
began to uſe 4 kind of Fans, made of Leather, in the Sum- 
mer time: But they are now found of Neceffity in Winter. 
In the Eaſt they chiefly uſe large Fans, made of Fea- 
thers, to keep off the Sun, and the Flies. In Jraly and 


Spain they have a huge fort of ſquare Fans; ſufpended in 


the middle of their 2 and particularly over the 
Tables: Theſe by a Motion at firſt given them, and which 
they retain à long Time, by reaſon of their perpendicular 
Suſpenfion, help to cool the Air, and drive off Flies. 

In the Greek Church, a Far is put into the Hand of the 


Deacons, in the Ceremony of their Ordination ; in Allufion 


to a Part of the Deacon's Office in that Church, which is to 
keep the Flies off the Prieſts, during the Celebration of the 
Sacrament. —— 3 5 

Mcguafort in his Tranſlation of the Embaſſy of Garcias 
de Figueroa, gives the Name Fans to a Kind of Chimneys 
or Ventiducts, in uſe among the Per/ians, to furniſh Air, 
and Wind into their Houſes; without which the Heats 
would be inſupportable. See the Deſcription thereof in 
that Author, 5. 38. 4 | 

At preſent, what is call'd a Far — us, and through- 
out the beſt Part of Europe, is a very thin Skin, or Piece 
of Paper, Taffaty, or other light Stuff, cut in a Semi - circle 
and mounted on ſeveral little Sticks of Wood, Ivory, Tor- 
toiſe-ſhell, or the like. 


Fans are either made with a double, or angle Paper. 


If the op be fingle, the Sticks of the Mounting are 
paſted | & leaſt ornamental Side; if double, the Sticks 
are ſewed betwixt them. E'er they proceed to place the 


Sticks, which they call, mounting the Fan; the Paper is to 
be plaited in ſuch manner, as that the Plaits may be alter- 
nately inward and outward. _ 

"Tis in the Middle of each Plait, which is uſually about an 
Inch broad, that the Sticks are to be paſted ; which again, 
are to be all join'd, and riveted together at the other End : 
They are very thin, and ſcarce exceed ; of an Inch, in 
breadth : And where they are paſted to the Paper, are ſtill 
narrower ; continuing thus to the Extremity of the Paper. 
The two outer ones, are bigger and ſtronger than ordina- 
* The Number of Sticks rarely exceed twenty two. 

5 Sticks are uſually provided by the Cabinet · makers, or 
Toymen; The San-painters plait the Papers, paint, and 
mount them. FT, 5 DIG t: * N. . 

The common Painting is gold Leaf, applied on a filver'd 


- 


laid, the ſame Method is 6blery'd, * 


ILY of Curves, is 4 Congeries of ſeveral Curves of 


„What might give further Occaſion to the Appelt 


the Ladies, of - 
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the Silver-leaves thereon,” and reſſing : 


| Cotton, they cy day 
grow together. When inſtead” of Silver Od bold, 4 


By 


W nerd 


& 
© Such were the Anabapti 
Riſe; and ſuch ars ſtill the modern 


means, & c. 


Centiles Fanaticks. And according] the inthe Chan ! 
a * ] g * 
ts yet of Higher Original. gan. But the War 


Among the Heathens themſelyes, there were thoſe, cal 


. 


 Fanaticks ;, from whom the Denomination fince pad 


all the reſt. They had their Name from the Latin Fan 
Temple, by reaſon they liv'd altogether in Temples, Sp, 
vius, Antig. Rom. Synt. C. 6. Pp. 212. Such, particulary 
were the Prieſts of V,, of the Mother of the Gods: 
Bellona, &c. Some others, who were always call'd Fun 
ticks.” In Gruter, p. CCCXTT, u. 7. we have an Infcripis 
wherein one L. Cornelius Fanuarins, is call'd Fantion 
AB ISIS, SER APIS, ABAEDEM BELLONE, Ang; 
DCLIF, n. 7. Fanaticus de ade Bellona. 


Fanaticks, was, that they perform'd their Sacrifices in 
wild, enthuſiaſtical manner ——< _ * © 

FANATIO, in our antient Cuſtoms, the Fawning-tin 
or Fence- month, in Foreſts. See FEN. 

FANCY, ſee Prantasy, and Imacinartion. 
 FANTASTICAL Colours, are the ſame as thoſe call! 
Emphatical Colours. See EmynaTICAL Corovss, 

. FAPESMO, in Logic, one of the Moods of Syllogiln 
See Moon. 8 5 

A Syllogiſm in Fapeſimo, has its firſt Propoſition an wi. 
verſal Affirmative; the ſecond an univerſal Negative ;al 
the third, a particular Negative. See SYLL0G18M. 


FAQUIR, ſee Faxir. 
FARCE, was originally a Droll, or petty Shew, or Et 
tertainment, exhibited by Charletans, and their Buffon 


in the open Street, to gather the Croud together. 

The Word is French, and ſigniſies literally, force. neu 
or Stuffing. It was applied on this Occafion, no doubt, a 
account of the Variety af Teſts, Gibes, Tricks, Ec. where 
with the Entertainment was interlarded, | 

At preſent, Farce is of a little more Dignity. "Tis tt 
mov d from the Street, to the Theater; and inſtead of be 
ing per form'd by Jack-puddings, to amuſe the Rabble, i 
now acted by our Comedians, and become the Entertan- 
ment of the politeſt Audiences. * 

The Poets have reform d the Wildneſs of the primitms 
Farces ; and brought them to the Taſte, and manner of 
Comedy. The Difference between the two, on our Stag 
is, that the latter keeps to Nature, and Probability; and 
in order to that, is confin'd to certain Laws, Unities, & 
preſcrib'd by the antient Criticks. 

The former, diſallows of all Laws; or rather, ſets them 
all afide, on occafion. Its End is purely to pleaſe, or wake 
merry: And it fticks at nothing, which may contribute there 
to, however wild, and extravagant. Hence, the Dialogis 
is uſually low; the Perſons, of inferior Rank; the I, 
ble, or Action, trivial, or ridiculous; And Nature, 4 
Truth, every where heighten'd, and exaggerated, to 

the more palpable Ridicule. Sec Cou EDT. 

Some Authors derive the Word Farce in this Senſe fo 
the Latin Fucetia; others from the Celtic Farco, Moc 
ry ; others from the Latin farcire, to fluff, _ F 

FARCIN, Farcy, or Fasnions, a Diſeaſe in Ho % 
and fometimes in Oxen, c. The Farcin is ſomewhat 0 
the nature of a Scabies, or Mange, : 1 00. 

Vegetius calls it morbus e It conſiſts in à f 
ruption of the Blood; which ſhews it ſelf in Erupt 4 
hard Puſtles, Knots, or Strings, along the Veins; * 
Ulcers, which are not cured, without great Difficult, 
running hot Irons into them. There is a fpreading F 72 
which diffuſes it {elf over the whole Body; an inner The 
cy; a ſtringed Farcy, &c. 
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1 - 80 Hurcin proceeds from a Horſe's feed on thing, that touches them: 
Ane Water them from coach other 


nern Grounds,, and Rits, or Holes, where the Graſs 
17 YT the Water : For the Horſe, Gs 
bond Peks wp the Water, which occafiots bim to fwell un- 
| oh Belly, or Chaps. The Cure is by a: red-hot Iron. 
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ARDIN 


5 Penny, 


Te Mudus, twelve Acres 3 and Zibrata, twelve Score 
Acres: . ö " WAA YA 4 ( 


Let we find, Figinta libratas terre, vel reddirus Reg. 


ky 46 yields xx . per Annum : and centum ſolidatas 


Tyxtroxd. 


id, a Pearch. * See Nea 
ARE, a Voyage, or Faſſage; or the Money paid for 
paſſing by Water, Se. 925 | 

for the Fares of Hackney Coach-men, . Water-men, Ec. 

COACH-MAN, Ec. 3 Sote wr i a 

FARIN A, the Flower, or Powder of ſome Grain, or 
Pulſe ground, and fitted from the Bran. See FLOWER, 
Porst, Ba Ax, Ec. 333 8 00] | IT 

The Word is pure Latin; Farina, form'd of Far, Corn, 
Wheat: And Fur, according to Guichard, comes from*th 
ihr D, har, fignifying the fame Thing. 
Farina fecundans, among N iſts, is a fine Duſt, 
prepar'd in the Male flowers of Plants; which being after- 
wards ſhed bn the Female, does the Office of a Sperm, or 
Semen, by impregnating. the ſame; See GznzrariON, 
Eur — on, | 
The Farina fecundans; tall'd alſo the Male-d4nſt, and 
Male-ſeed, is form'd and ſecreted in the Apices; or Tops 
of the Stamina ; where, when it becomes mature, and co- 
pious enough, burſting its Capſula, it is ſpilt on the Head 
pf the 22 and thence convey'd to the Matrix, or Utri- 
cle thereof, to fæcundify the Ova, or female, Seed, con- 
uind therein, See STAMINA, Ariczs, Pisrir, and U- 
TERUS, | 
' This Duſt, in any one Plant, being view'd with a Micro- 
3 Particle thereof appears of the ſame Size 
E But in different Plants, the Figure, Size, Co- 

jour, Oc. of the Duſt, is very different. Some are clear, 
and aer as Cryſtal; as thoſe of the Maple, Burrach; 
nd Hemlock : Others are white, as thoſe of Hen-bane, Bal- 
amis; Others blue, as thoſe of Flax: Others purple, as 
me Tulips > Others fleſh-colour'd, as ſome Species of 
gebuis ; and others red, as thoſe of the Germ. | 
It may be obſery'd, however, that the Colour of the F 
nd varies, in the ſame Species, according to the Colour 
f the Flower; and even, ſometimes, the Farina of the 
jane Flower is of different Colours; as is eaſily obſerv'd in 
be Caryophillus arvenſis  _ Ti 2+ 7 
The Fi ures of the divers Kinds of Farine are much 
der to deſeribe. The moſt general Figure is the Oval; 
note or lefs ſharp at the Ends, with one or more Chan- 
ls, or Furrows, running length-wiſe ; ſo that through the 
* look not unlike the Stone of a Date, 4 


Ag the Polygonatum, Bugles, Bryony, Tithimal, Cc. 


10 4 the Melilot, are Cylinders: Thoſe of the Panſey, 
los Sides: Thoſe of the great 


Fe Plac'd a-croſs : Thoſe of the Jonquille, are in form 
e nearly round, b 
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is according to ſome Authors; the 


ing a a 
Obolata, ruſt be. half an Acre; Denariata, an A- 


a. and 248. B. whereby it ſeems librara terra is ſo 
um lemnementoruùm & redituum, fol. 249. a. 8ce 
Toe Ele Guster to be but half Pearh; and Be. 


a dry Roſin; as theſe of t : Liycomdinm, ot Muſcus terre- 


. "ft#i5 "0/dvatus.” C. B. Others, as rhbſe of Fumitory,..are in- 


Uterus,—— 8 
FARM, or Fzzm, in Law, fighifies 4 little Country- 


Domain, or Diſtrict, containing Houſe and Land, with o- 
ther Conveniences ; hired, or 


en by Leaſe,cither in Writ- 
ing, or Parole. See LEA. n 
This in divers Parti is call'd diverſely : In the Notth, it 
_ Tack; in Lancaſhire, a Fre bolt; in Een, a Wikez 


" 


c. — n 
The Word originally is form'd of the Latin firms: _ - 
In the —— firma ſignified a Place inclos d, 
or ſhut in: Whence, in ſome Provinces, Aſenage obſerves, 
they call Claſerie, of Cloſure, what in others they call Farm, 
Add, that we find locare ad firmum, to ſignify 0 let, to 
farm; probably, on account of the Sure hold the Tenant 
here has in Compatiſon of Tenants at Will. 
But Spelman, and Sxinner, chuſe to derive the Word 
Farm, from the Saxon Feorme, that is, Victus, or Provi- 
fon ; by reaſon the Country- people and Tenants antiently 
paid their Rents in Victuals, and other Neceſſaries; after- 
wards converted into the Payment of a Sum of Money. 
Whence a Ferm was originally a Place that furniſh'd its 
Owner or Lord with Proviſions. And among the Normans, 
they ſtill diſtinguiſh between Farms, that pay in Kind, i. e. 
in Frovions; and thoſe, which pay in Money; calling the 
former ſimply Fermes, and the latter Blanche Ferme, white 
Farm. W F 91 8 
Stelman ſhews farther; that the Word firma fignified 
not only what we now call a Farm, but alſo a Feaſt, or 
Entertainment, which the Farmer gave the Proprietor, or 
Landlord for a certain Number of Days, and at a certain 
Rate, in Conſideration of the Lands, &c. he held of him. 
Thus, Fearm, in the Laws of King Canutus, is render d 
by Mr. Lambard, victus; and thus we read of reddere fir- 
mam unius noftis; and, reddebat unum diem de firma; 
which denote; Proviſion ſor a Night, and Day; The Rents _ 
about the Time of the Conqueſt being all reſerved in Pro- 
viſions : The Cuſtom whereof is ſaid to have been firſt al- 
ter'd under Henry I: . e 
We alſo ſay, zo farm Duties, Impaſts, &c. The Duty 
of Exciſe tn Scotland is farm'd, or let to farm, for at 33500 


V Annum. See Ex cis. "Rs 
PP ARREATION, in Antiquity, the ſame with Confar- 
reations See COoNFAEREATION. © © © 

FARRIER, a Perſon, whoſe Office is to ſhoe Horſes, 
and cure them, when they are diſeaſed, or lame. Sec 
SnokiNc, C Q4C © „% TS ESP g 8 

FARTHING, a ſmall Exgliſß Copper Coin, amounting, 
to of a Penny. See Corn. - 


It was antiently call'd Fourthing; as being a fourth of 


the Integer; or Penny; See PENN T. 


FASCE, Faſcia, in Heraldry. See FEssR. 3 
FASCES, in Antiquity, were Axes, or Hatchets, tied 
together with Rods, and bore be fore rhe Roman Ma- 
1— as a Badge of their Office, and Authority. r 
Florus, L. I. c. 5. aſſures us, that the Uſe of Faſces was 


introduc d by the elder Targuin; rhe 5 King of Romez 
and were then the Mark of the born Deny im after 
Times, they were bore beforo the ; 


hey had each 


= _ — 
* 7 


of them twelve, bore by fo many Uthers, call'd Liffors. 
See Licren. Dionyſ. Halicarn. L. III. c. 84. NE 
Others will have Romulus the Author of the Inſtitution, 


and aſcribe the Number twelve, to the Number of Birds, 
which foretold him his Kingdom. Others hold, that he 


twelve anſwer d to the twelve Nations of Hetruria, who 
in creating him King, Offi fer 
him as Liftor. Silius Italicus aſeribes their firſt Invention 
to a City of Hetruria, call'd Vetulunia. 2 
Theſe Faſces conſiſted of Branches of Elm; in the Mid- 
die whereof was a Sectris, or Hatchet, the Head whereof 
ſtood out the reſt. Plutarch relates the Reaſons of 
this Diſpoſition. Publicola took the Hatchet out of the 
Faſces, as Plurarch aſſures us, to remove from the People 


all Occaſion of Terror. | 
After the Conſuls, the Prætors aſſum'd the Faſces. Cen- 


forin, de Die Natal. obſerves, that the Prztors had only 
two: Tho PMybius and Plurarch give them fix. In the 
ment of the Decem-vir's, it was the Practice, at firſt, 
for only one of them to have the Faſces. Afterwards,” each 
of them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the Kings. 
FASCIA, in Architecture, by the Workmen call'd Facia, 
Facio, or Face, a Broad-lift, Fillet, or Band; particularly 
uſed in Architraves, and Pedeſtals. See AxchirRAvx, and 


PzpESTAL-+ 


The Architrave conſiſts of three Faſciæ, or Bands; thus | 


call'd by Vitruvius, as refembling Swarhs, call'd in Latin 
F. ric . | OF ES... . 

2 Author admits no Faſciæ, in the Tuſcan, and Doric 
Architrave, i. e. he makes it all plain, without any Diviſion, 
or cantoning into Parts or Faſciæ: But the modern Archi- 
teas * Liberty to differ him herein. See Tusc A, 
Doric, Oc. welds 
In Brick-buildings, the Juttings out of the Bricks, be- 
yond the Windows, in the ſeveral Stories, except the bigh- 
eſt, are call'd Facia's, or Faſciæ. 

Theſe are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded. But 
the = ang is only a Cima reverſa, or an O G, at the 
Bottom, with two plain Courſes of Bricks over it; then an 
Aſtragal, and laſtly a Boultine. | 

FasciA lata, or Faſcialis, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the 
Leg call'd alſo Membranaſus. See MtxnmBrAnosvs. 

| ASCLE, in Aſtronomy, two Rows of bright Spots, ob- 
ſerv'd on Jupiters Body; appearing like Swaths, or Belts. 
See JurirER. 1 
The Faſciæ, or Belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than 
the reſt of his Diak, and are terminated by parallel Lines. 
They are ſometimes broader, and ſometimes narrower ; 
nor do they always poſſeſs the ſame Part of the Disk. 

M. Huygens, likewiſe, obſerv'd a very large Kind of 
Faſcia, in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the 
Disk, and took up the middle Part thereof. See Mars. 

FASCIALIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Leg; call'd 
alſo Sartorius. See SaRTroRlus. : 

FASCICULUS, in Medicine, a Term ſometimes uſed to 
* a certain Quantity, or Meaſure of Herbs. 

y Faſciculus is meant ſo much, as may be held in'the 
Arm, when bent, and reited on the Top of the Haunch. 
Phyſicians note it in Perſcription by Faſe. 

FASCINATION, Witchcraft ; or a Charm, or Spell, 
which alters the Appearance of Things, and repreſents 'em 
different, from what they are. See —— » 5504 

Linder, a Swediſh Phyſician, has treated very well of 
Faſcination, in the VIII"? Chapter of his little Work, De 
Penents. x | 

The Word is form'd of the latin Verb faſcinare, of the 
Greek Bagxaiev, fignifying the ſame Thing. See CnARN. 

FASCINES, or Faggots, in Fortification, are ſmall 
Branches of Trees, or Bavins, bound up in Bundles ; which 
8 with Earth, ſerve to fill up Ditehes, to ſcreen 
the Men, make the Parapets of Trenches, Oc. 

Some of them are dipp'd in melted Pitch or Tar; and 
being on Fire, ſerve to burn the Enemies Lodgements, 
or other Works. 

A pitch d Faſcine is a Foot and half about: A Faſcine 
for Defence, two or three Foot. 

In the corrupt Latin, they uſe Faſtenina, Faſcennia, 
and Faſcinata, to ſignify the Pales, Faſcines, &c. uſed to 
encloſe the antient Caſtles, 8&9. 

FASHION, ſee Mons, Cusrom, Oc. 

Fasniox is particularly us'd among Artificers, for the 
Trouble, Time, and Labour, employ'd on a piece of 
Work ; . , Ros filver, or gold Utenſil, Inſtru- 
ment, Toy, c. Tis by the Faſhion, that the Workmens 
Wages, or Salary are regulated. We paid ſo much a- piece 
for the Faſhion of theſe Spoons, exclufive of the Matter, or 
Silver. That Weaver has ſo much a-piece for the Faſhion 
2 the Stuffs we give him to weave. The Word is French, 

agon. | 

AsHron-Pieces, are thoſe two Timbers, which form 
the Breadth of a Ship, at the Stern; and are the outmoſt 


borrow d it from the Hetrurians ; and that the Number 
ave him each an Officer, to ſerve 


of Religion; or a ſpace of Time, wherein the C 


and primarly call'd Faſti, are defined by Feſtus ys” 
0 
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Timbers of the Stern, on each Side, cn | 
the Counters are. Sec Grm. 
FAST, a Spa 
or — Ig 2 ED 
| antages of Faſting, with 
extraordinary Inſtances Þ gpm. 
cle AzsTINENCE. RS EO 
The Bramins never bleed 
Faſt in lieu thereof. | Is 
East, is peculiarly uſed for an Abſtinence, 


Pro- 
certain 


The ſtrict, canonical Faſt, only allows of one Mea! 


hibits the uſe of Food; or at leaſt Ep, 
Things, and certain Hours. n 


Hours. Fa. Thomaſſin oblerves, that the aut in 24 
to ſup, without dining, i. e. only to take 4 Faſ was, 
not till after Nones: Adding, that to dine, thou e 


Faſts; to ſu the new Laws of Faſti im of 
raniſs — in ; aſting, which the Alan. 

e antient olicks allow'd of no Faſts of Hi 
or Command, befide that precedin Kale, Obligar, 
Lent; the Terms of which were to forbear Eati a 
Ne 

other Fuſts obſerv'd were only of HOP 

were the fourth and fixth Ferie, i. e. fr ons 
days. This Faſt was call'd $:ation. Beſides — (x Yom 6 
occafional Faſts, injoyn'd by the Biſhops, Sc. 8 _ 
In the Book of Hermas, call d the Paſtor, the 
tells him, The Day thou faſteſt, thou. ſhalr take noth; 
but Bread and Water; and having computed the uſu} 
Expences of each Day, thou ſhalt lay afide ſo much for ty 
— — yd * * 2 

In the lame Faſſage, aft is call'd Station, 
Perſon who faſted, was to begin early in the l 
retire to Prayer. See SrATITON. 

St. Fruftnofus, Flery tells us, going to ſuffer, ſome Pe 
ple, out of a Principle of Charity, offer'd him Drink ty 
upport him: But he refus'd'it, ſaying, It is not yet Tine 
to break Faſt; for it was but ten in the Morning, and 
was Friday, Station-day. Which ſhews the ExaSneh of 
the primitive Chriſtians, in this Point ; and that Drinking 
was held breaking of Faft. | | 

Some introduced the 2 into Faſts; that is, the 
Uſe of dried Fruits for their Meals; and made a Pradice 
of abſtaining not only from all Meats, and Wines, but alf 
from ſucculent Fruits for the whole 24 Hours: And ſome 
reduc'd themſelves to Bread and Water. But this vu 
more than was commanded. See Xtrornacy, 

The Practice of Faſting is more antient than Chriſliani- 
ty. The Iſraelites faſted often, and had their ſtated Faſt 
* The Day of Attonement, which they call'd Kin, 
rim, was a Day of Faſting, injoin'd in Levit, xxiii, 2). &. 
Some will have this the Day St. Paul refers to in Acts xxvii.g, 
The eus had likewiſe Faſts, inftituted by Precept of the 
Synagogue : Such were thoſe of the fourth, fifth, and tenth 
of the Month, mention'd by Zachariah vii. 3. and viii. 19. 

The Heathens adopted the fame Cuſtom, in all Probe 
bility, from the __ of God ; tho' their Religion inclind 
more to Feaſting, than Faſting : as appears from the lon 
Liſt of Feaſts, enumerated under the Article FEAsr. 

Yet they faſted in the Eleuſinia; as appears from # 
nobius, and Clemens Alexand. See Salmaſins, p. 150. and 
Scaliger, Poeti 1. I. c. 32. | 

The Faſts of the Caloger: are ſo ſevere, that they remiit 
ſeven Days, without Eating at all. For the Faſts of i 
Greeks, lee Spon. 9K. II. | 

The Turks are fo ſcrupulous on the point of Fas 
that they will not ſo much as take the Smell of any ler 
fume, by the Noſe. They hold that Odors themſelves brei 
Faſt. If they bath, tis forbid to put the Head under Vi? 
ter, for fear of ſwallowing any of it: And as for Won 
they are forbid to bath at all on PFaſt-4ays. 3 

FASTERMANS, or FasrIN G men, q. d. honmune' bs 
bentes, was uſed in our antient Cuſtoms, for Men of Re 

ute, and Subſtance ;- or rather for flor ot Sureties "f 

nds-men, which according to the Saæon Polity were | 

bound to anſwer for one anothers peaceable Behaviours. G 
DECENNA- | | 

EAS TI, in Antiquity, was the Roman Calendar; where 
in the ſeveral Days of the Year, with their Feaſts, Cam 
and other Ceremonies, were expreſs'd. See Caran 

The Romans had their greater and lefſer Faſt! 1 
Great Faſti were call'd, the Faſti of the Magiſtrates 3 g 
the ler, the Faſti Calendares. | n 

The Faſti Calendares, which were, what was Pp!" 


to be Books, containing a Deſcription of the wh 
i. e. Ephemerides, or Diaries, diſtinguiſhing the 5. 


FRO 


* 
| | F. Y ; 8 


Eli, Profeſti 5 Faſt, Nefaſi, ic: gcc 


| pho Da 3 
„ . | Ai | a 

| 1h; f was Numa, who committed the Care 

qhe Author ex the Pontifex Maximus; whom the 

h F Da to g and conſult on every Occafion, This Cu- 

i. 


** © the Year of Rome 550» when C. Flavins, Se- 


m held to Pogtificos, expos'd in the Forum a Lift of all 
” en it was lawful to work; which was fo 
he ay% 

e 


"Tio : 


ms © ern Perſons had them likewiſe 
| agine, that private Per them likewi 

be e It was theſe Faſti Urbani, Ovid under- 
h, "illuſtrate, and comment on, in his Faſtorum ; where- 


a I. Cincius Alimentarius, Fulvius Nobilior, Maſurius Sa- 
, Cornelis Tabeo, C. Licinianus, and Nifus: Of all 
he Macrobius makes Mention, in his Saturn. and pre- 


1rcus, Entitled, De Faſtis diebus, quoted by Fulgentius, 
he Priſeo.Sermone.” „ „ . 
lu the greater Faſti, . of the Magiſtrates, were 
elo d the ſeveral Feaſts, with every thing, relating to the 
bh Religion, and the Magiſtrates 3; the Emperors, their 
durch- days, Offices, Days conſecrated to them; and Feaſts, 
10 Ceremonies, eſtabliſn'd in their Honour, or for their 
Iroſperity, Sc. 3 
N ny, Xumber of ſuch Circumſtances, did Flattery, at 
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afl Calendares. 3 3 TAR * | 
Faſti-Rnſtici, or Conntry-Faſti, were expreſs'd, 


3 3 P 


ple : For as theſe were taken up in tilling the Grounds, 
wer Feaſts, Sacrifices, - Ceremonies, and Hollidays were 
njcyn'd them, than on the Inhabitants of Cities: And 
ey bad ſome peculiar ones, not obſery'd at Rome. 

Thoſe Ruſtick Fuſti, contain'd little more, than the Ce- 
monies of the Calends, Nones, and Ides; the Fairs, Signs 
the Zodiac, Increaſe, and Decreaſe of the Days, the Tu- 

lary Gods of each Month, and certain Directions for the 
| Works, to be perform'd each Month. : 
Fasri, was alſo a Tablet, Chronicle, or Regiſter of 
ime, wherein the ſeveral Years were denoted by the re- 
eftive Conſuls, with the principal Events, that happen'd 
turing their Conſulates ; call'd alſo Faſti Conſulares, or Con- 
ſular Faſti. 8 
Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, and Janſon d'. Almelo- 
en, have given us the Faſti Conſulares; the two firſt, 
jith long, and learned Comments, wherein are expreſs d, 
hot only the Conſuls, but alſo the Dictators, Magiſtr: Equi- 
pum, Triumphs, and Ovations. Pighins even adds as ma- 
by of the other Officers, as he could find, viz. Prætors, Tri- 
bunes, Sc. Janſon confines himſelf to the Conſuls alone. 

FasT1, is ſtill applied to the Archives, and publick Re- 
gilters, wherein are kept Hiſtorical Memoirs, of the moſt 
memorable Things, befallen a People. 
la the like Senſe, the Martyrology is call'd the Sacred 
Faſt of the Church. See Mar TyroLocy. + 

The Jeſuit Du Londel has compil'd the Faſti of Lovis 
le Grand, cc. | 

Fasri, or Dies Faſti, were Court-days, anſwering, in 
ome meaſure, to our Terms. See TxRNM. 

The Word Faſti, Faſtorum, is form'd of the Verb Fari, 
to ſpeak ; by reaſon, during thoſe Days the Courts were 
open, Cauſes might be heard; and the Prætor was allow'd 
fari, to pronounce the three Words, Do, Dico, Addico: 


e other Days, wherein this was prohibited, were call'd 
Neſaſti. Thus Ovid : * : ; 


— 
— 
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Tile Ne-faſtus erit per quem tria verba ſilentur, 
Faltus erit per quem lege licebit agi. 


| Theſe Dies Faſti were noted in the Calendar, by the 
5 F. But obſerve, that there were ſome Days, ex 
A A, aſti, partly Faſti, partly Ne-faſti, i. e. Juſtice might 
* ributed at certain Seaſons of the Day; and at others 
. * ele Days were call'd Interci/i, or Endoterciſt : 
im roy mark'd in the Calendar thus, F. P. Faſtus 


© firſt Part o that Da | 
FASTIDIUM CiZz. See NAvszA; | 


8 eben. in Architecture, the ſame with Pediment. 
oo EDIMENT, | 6 ; 


_ aa} 


he ſeveral 13 Feaſts, Sc. to be obſerv'd by the — a 


Dr £ 
FAT 
AT, in en Ain Body, 4 bie dir f g ns 
Subſtance, colleHigd in gag Wenns, 24 n ur Ga 
in divers Parts of the Body; ſerving to keep the Fa 


Maſoof Blog, © * e er tho dae Salts in s 


in Latin Pinguedo, and Avungia, and in En liſh, abſolute - 
Ph and by way df Eminence, Fat, is a grofts, whitiſh Oil. 


und immediately under the Cris, inelos d in little Ba 1 


calld Cellme Adi Je, adhering to the outer Surface of a 
Membrane, call d 4gipoſa; all over the Body, except ofl | 


the Forehead, Eye lids; Penis; and Scrotum. 


This Fut is nothing but the oily Part of the Alimient, of 
Chyle, ſeparated from the Artes blood; by Ne adipoſe 
'Glands, and carried by peculiar Ducts to the membranous 
—_ whence it is tranſmitted again to the Blood by the 
el 8. . 4 + 
Dr. Grew takes it to be a Coaguluin of thevily Pitts of 
the Blood, made; either by ſome 95 its own faline Parts, or 
by the nitrous Particles of the Air mingled therewith in 
the Lungs ; which Sentiment is ' confirm'd by an Experi- 
ment of that learned Perſon, who made an artificial Fat; 
by only mixing Oil of Olives with Spirit of Nitre for ſome 


Days: And hence it is, that divers Animals, as Conies; 


Hares, £9c. grow fat in Winter, and particularly in ſevere 
froſty Weather; the Air then abounding mott in Nitre. 
Hence allo it is, that the Far of Land Animals, is much 
firmer, then that of Fiſhes; the watery Element contain- 
ing leſs nitrous Matter, than the Air. Y "eg pet 

n ſome Subjects the Cellulæ are ſo full and diſtended, that 
the Fat is above an Inch thick : In others they are almoſt 


flat; and in emaciated Subjects, inſtead of Far, we find a 


fort of flaccid tranſparent Subſtance, which is nothing, but 
the bare Membrane; the Cells being all exhauſted. See 
Membrana Abitos. | e of 
The ſecond kind of Fut, call'd Sevum; Snet, and Leaf; 
is whiter, harder, and more brittle; than the former; be- 
ing found in the Cavities of the Abdomen; Omentum, c. 
See OMEnTUM, E9c., Ro e oe pi BM 
The Fat of both Kinds, ſerves as a natural Balſam, to 
preſerve the Body ; and by mixing with, and enveloping 
the Salts wherewith the Blood and Serum are highly ſa- 
turated, keeps them from fretting and corroding the Parts 
of the Body, through which they paſs: OO Tat 
It is thought likewiſe, and not without Probability, to 
make a conſiderable Part of the Nouriſhment of our Bo- 
dies; whence, the fatteſt Perſons, falling into an Atrophy, 
gradually leſe all their Far, which is always quite expend- 
ed in ſuch-Caſes,. e're the Diſeaſe become fatal. i. 
Too much Far is uſually attended with Heavineſs, and 
Drowſineſs, not only from the Unwieldineſs of an overgrown 
Body, nor from the ſtuffing of the Cavities and ax 
alone, which ſometimes obſtructs the Expanfion of the Dia- 
phragm and Lungs, and produces a Dyſpnea, or an Or- 
thopnea ; but it is likewiſe probable, that the Abundance 
of fatty, or oily Particles, return'd into the Blood; and im- 
plicating the more ſubtle and active Parts, may hinder the 
neceſſary Secretions in the Brain. 5 ha 
The Fat of Animals, for the generality, is not reckon'd 
good Food; as being hard of ' Digeſtion, and producing a 
thick, viſcid Chyle. But it is of good ufe in Medicine. 
Calves Fat is us'd in Pomatums, and Unguents; being, 
reſolutive, and emollient. That of Hogs and Sears, has 
the ſame Qualities, and is ſtrengthening befides —Deers 
Greaſe is good to fortify the Nerves, againſt the Rheuma- 
tiſm, Sciatica, Gout, and Fraftures ——Hares Greaſe, ap- 
plied externally, promotes Digeſtion, and the Suppuration 
of Abſcelſce— That of Rabbits, is nervous, and reſolut- 
ive. That of Cocks, and Hens, reſolves and ſoftens Hard- 
neſſes. — That of Geeſe, has the ſame Qualities; and like- 
wiſe abates Hemorrhoids, afſuages Pains in the Ear, being 
applied within the ſame; and opens the Belly, being taken 
inwardly,——Eeels Fat is eſteem'd good againſt the He- 
morrhoids and Deafneſs; to take away Pits of the Small- 
ox, and to make the Hair grow. That of the Trout, 
eſide its being emollient, is good in Diſeaſes of the Anus, 
and Ulcers of the Breaſt. | @: ous 
Far, in the Sea Language, is the fame with Proad. _ 
Thus, if the Truſſing in, or Tuck of a Ship's Quarter 
under Water be deep, they ſay, ſhe hath a far Quarter. 
Far, or Vat is a great wooden Veſſel, which among 
Brewers and Maltſters is uſed to meaſure Malt for Expe- 
dition; containing a Quarter or eight Buſhels. See MALT. 
It is likewiſe a Veſſel, or Pan of Lead, uſed in the mak- 
ing Salt, &c. See SALT. ety 2 Fog 
FATE, Fatum, a Term much uſed among the antient 


| Philoſophers. 
enoting, that Juſtice might be demanded during 


It is form'd a fando, from ſpeaking : and primarily im- 
plies the ſame with Efatum. viz. a Word, or Decree, pro- 
nounc'd by God; or a fix'd Sentence, whereby the Deity 
has preſcrib'd the Order of Things, and allotted every Per- 
ſon, what ſhall befall him. 

*D | The 


Phyſicians ditinguiſh two kinds of Far + the ard; call 1 


FAT = 32; FAT 
The Greeks call it, d udp. Suappim; quaſi dude, Catena, that ſacted Appellation, as their Works ate ; 


& Chain, or neceſſary Series of Things, indiflolubly link'd ſure, a Patrimony, or Inheritance, left the ache "g 


together; and the Moderns, Providence. See Frovi- proper Children. 
HENCE. | caliger obſerves, that the Fat her: were 


But beſide this Senſe of the Word, wherein it is us'd, but not learned ones. Te which St. Fus, Sood peo 
3 to 3 the Connexion of Cauſes in Nature, that when a Man comes to look near che Penne fubj 


and ſometimes in the Divine Appointment ; the Word Fate a great Part of the Veneration, which Tims =? — lof 
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has a further Intention; being us'd to expreſs, I know pot Þas procur d them: The great Diſtance b Piniq 
what Necelſity, or eternal Defignation of F hin s, wherchy,tis, makes them appear much greater, * them a 
all Agents, both neceſſary, and voluntary, are way d, a he Fathers, ſays the ſame Author, had tice? are 


directed to their Ends. See Nxckssirv. 


In this Acceptation, ſome Authors divide Fate into Aſtro- 


logical, and Sroical. BEE 
The firſt, is a Neceſſity of Thin 
from the Influence, and Pofitions of the heavenly 


and to the Wills of Men. 


In this Senſe is the Word often uſed by Manilius : Cer- 
tum eſt & inevitabile fatum : materieque datum eſt cogt, 


ed cogere ſtellis. See AsTROLOGY. 


The Sto:cal FATE, or 


Cauſe, each produces other; And thus, all Things flow 
from the one prime Cauſe. 


Chryſippus defines it a natural invariable Succeſſion of 


all Things ab æterno, each involving other. To this Fate 


they ſubject the very Gods. 45 bo 
Thus the Poet: The Parent of all Things made Laws 


at the Beginning, by which he not only binds other Things, 


but himſelf. So Seneca: Eadem neceſſitas & Deos alligat. 


Trrevocabilis divina pariter & humana curſus vehit.— Ipſe 


ille omuium Conditor & Rector ſcrigſit quidem Fata, ſea 


equianr : ſemel ſcripſit, ſemper paret. 
Ti eternal Series of Cauſes, the Poets call worgoay, and 

Parce, or Deſtinies. See STOICISH. 
Fate, is divided by ſome later Authors, into Phy/7cal, 


and Divine. 
The firſt, is an Order, and Series of natural Cauſes, ap- 


propriated to their Effects. 2 | 

his Series is neceflary; and the Neceflity is natural. 
The Principle, or Foundation of this Fate, is Nature, or 
the Power and Manner of acting which God, originally gave 
the ſeveral Bodies, Elements, Mixts, £c. By this Fate it 
is, that Fire warms ; Bodies communicate Motion to each 
other; the Sun and Moon occafion the Tides, Sc. And the 
Effects of this Fate, are all the Events, and Phænomena 
in the Univerſe; except ſuch, as ariſe from the human 
Will. Sce NArUn Eg. | 

Divine FATE, is what we more uſually call Providence. 
See ProviDENCE. | 
Plato, in his Phædo, includes both theſe in one Defini- 
tion, as intimating, that they were one and the ſame thing 
actively and paſſively confider'd : Thus, Fatum eſt ratio 
guæ dam divina, lexque nature comes, que tranſiri nequeat, 
quippe. a cauſa penaens, que ſuperior fit quibuſuis impe- 
dimentis. Tho“ that of Hoetius ſeems the clearer, and 
more juſt : Fatum, ſays he, eſt inherens rebus mobilibus 
4 per quam Providentia ſuis queque nectit ordi- 
11b¹e.. 

FATHER, Pater, a Term of Relation, denoting a 
Perſon who begot a Child, either Male or Female. See 
Sox, and DAH TER. 

Among the antient Romans, the Fathers of three Chil- 
dren had very conſiderable Privileges allow'd them. By 
the Laws of Romulus, a Father had an abſolute unlimited 
Power over his Children, | 

Adoptive FATazR, is he who takes the Children of ſome 
other; and owns them as his own. See Anoertion. 

Putative FATHER, is he who is only the reputed, or ſup- 
poſed Father; as Zoſeph was putative Father of our Sa- 
viour. See PurATIVE. | 
Natural FarnERA, is he who has illegitimate Children, 
See BasTAP.h. 

A Father-in-Law, is a Perſon married to a Woman, who 
has Children by a former Husband, E#c. 

PATHER, is alſo uſed in Theology, for the firſt Perſon in 
the Trinity. See Pzp.son, and Trinity. 

God the Father, is the proper Father of Jeſus Chriſt ; with 
regard to Men, he is call'd heavenly Father. See Gor, 
and Son. | 

FATHER, is alſo us'd in a figurative Senſe, on divers Mo- 
ral, and Spiritual Occafions Thus, it is applied to the 
Patriarchs; as we ſay, Adam was the Father of all Man- 
kind; Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, Sc. See Pa- 
TRIARCH. 

In an Eccleſiaſtical Senſe, Fathers is uſed for the antient 
Prelates, and Doctors of the Church. The Fathers af- 
ſembled at the Council of Nice : Chryſoſtom, St. Baſil, &c. 

were Greek Fathers: St. Auguſtin, St. Ambroſe, &c. 
Latin Fathers. "Fs 

The Fathers, ſay the Meſſieurs de Port Royal, are the 
proper Interpreters of theGoſpel; and are only honour'd with 


and Events, ariſing 


Bodies, 


which give Law, both to the Elements, and mix d Bodies, 


Fatality, is defin'd by Cicero, an 
Order, or Series of Cauſes, wherein Cauſe being link d to 


tioh and Vivacity of Mind, than Tudgme 
They gave nas: Hine into Allegorien roms and gra Senf 
lant to an Exceſs. Juſtneſs of Mind B 
lued themſelves of the leaſt. 

FATHER, is alſo a Title of Honour, given to b 
and Dignitaries of the Church. The Right Re relatg 
ther in God, Tho. Lord Biſhop of, Sc. See T;,, 
alſo nag a” 2 e 
FaArRHRR, is alſo applied to the Superio 
the Father Gn 4 Father Proviacial 5 25 ent 
Father Prior, Sub-Prior: Father Definitor, in he Ot 
Benediftines ; Father Guardian, in that of che ff. 
ciſcans : Father Corrector, among the Minimj &c "A 
_ Farnzxs, is allo us'd plurally for all Congre 5 
Eccleſiaſticks, whether Regular, or Secular; a, . 
thers Coraeliers, Capuchins, Auguſtins, Facobing 1 
Fathers Feſuites, Fathers of the Oratory, Barnabites 7 
tins, of the Miſſion, Sc. See each under the proper re 
cle. See allo BxorunER. ow 

FATHERS, is alſo us'd for Perſons venerable for their Ao, 
Quality, or the Services they have done the Publick. mo 
at Rome, the Senators were call'd, Conſcript Fa ruxzs. 9, 
tres Conſcripti, &c. See PaTtrEs Conſeripti. See allo $ 
NATORS. 

FATHIMITES, or FArnEMuITES, the Deſcendant, ; 
Mahomet, by Fathima, or Fathemah. 

The Dynaſty of Fathimites, that is, of Princes deſcen) 
ing in a direct Line from Ali, and Fathima his Wife, I 
homet's Daughter, commenc'd in Africa, in the Year oft 
Hegira, 296; of Jeſus Chriſt, 908. _ 

The Fathimites afterwards conquer'd Egypt, and eſul 
liſh'd themſelves therein, in Quality of Kaliphs. See K. 
LIPH, 

The Fathimites of Egypt, ended in Abed, in the Tea 
of the Hegira, 567 ; 268 Years after their firſt Eſtabliſh 
ment in Africa; and 208, after the Conqueſt of Fgytr, 

FATHOM, a long Meaſure, containing fix Feet ; take 
from the utmoſt Extent of both Arms, when ftretch'd it 
to a right Line. See MzAsuRk. | 

The Fathom is chiefly us'd at Sea, in eſtimating the 
Lengths of Cables, and other Ship-ropes, with the Depth 
and Soundings of the Sea : Alſo in Mines, Quarries, Wel 
and all Works of Fortification. 

There-are three kinds of Farthoms, accommodated to thy 
different Ranks of Veſſels. The firſt, which is that d 
Men of War, contains fix Feet : The middling, or thatd 
Merchant Ships, five Feet, and a half; and the {mall on 
uſed in Fluyts, Flyboats, and other Fiſhing-veſlels, oul 
five Feet. 

Fathom is alſo us'd in ſeveral Countries, particularly I 
ly, for the common Yard, or Ell, whereby Things are ord: 
narily meaſur' d, in Commerce: In which Senle it is con 
monly call'd Brace, or Braccio, q. d. Arm. See Bract. 

FATNESS, Obe/iry, or Corpulency, in Medicine, tis 
State of a Perſon too much loaded with Fleſh, and Fa 
See FLEsn, and Fart. : 

Farneſs ariſes from a laudable, copious, oily, foft Blood 
containing leſs than its Share of Salt. | 

Such a Conſtitution of Blood, occafioning but a febi 
Fermentation, there is leſs conſumed, than is made; the 
Lymph, which ſeems to be the Matter of Nutrition, prelerres 
its vikid Conſiſtence longer; and by that means adhers 
the more plentifully to the divers Parts of the Body. 
that there is more a Fat ſeparated from the Blood, than 
can well be depoſited in the adipoſe Cells. Hence tic 5 
dy grows very conſiderably, and the Parts ſometimes di 
2 to a monſtrous Bulk, 

Fatneſ is promoted by an\ | 
tens the Blood, and renders it leſs ſharp, and ſaline: 
is want of Exerciſe, and Motion; an indolent Lite; us 
much Sleep; nouriſhing Foods, c. It is prevented, or q 
moved, by the contrary Cauſes ; and particularly by the 
of ſaline and acid Meats, and Drinks. * 

Fatneſs is the Occaſion of divers Diſeaſes, and parte 
larly the Apoplexy. 1 

Sennertus mentions a Man, that weigh'd rr J 
Pound ; and a Maid, 36 Years of Age, who weigh 1 
Chiapin Vitelli, Marqueſs of Cerona, a noted Go 1 
his Time, from an exceſſive Fatneſs, reduced bing 11 
drinking of Vinegar, to ſuch a Degree of Leann 
he could fold his Skin ſeveral times round him. 

Faineſi was infamous among the Lacedemeniaf ul. 


any thing that tempers ud 


4 


n Antiquity, were Perſohä, who appear- 
I a old Thin * come. Pre 
1 L 


[Word is form'd of Farua, Wife of the God Fun. 


"ne! o was ſuppos d to inſpire Women with the Know- 


FAL See Mzrzon 
12 p 
yt atunus is a Vapour, ſhining without Heat 
:: there not the ſame Difference between this Vapour, 
Flame, as between rotten Wood, ſhining without 
t. and 4 Coals of Fire? Newt. Opt. P. 316. 
1 AUCON, a fort of Cannon; whoſe Diameter at the 
re b. Inches; Weight, 75e Pound; Length, 7 Foot; 
Load, 24 ound; Shot, 27 Inches Diameter; and 25 Pound 
weight: See CANON» 
FAUCONET, a piece of Ordnance, 


4 
and 


whoſe Diameter 


inches diameter, and 14 Found |  C 

FAVISSA, among Antiquaries, A Hole, Pit, or Vault 
.nder Ground, wherein is kept ſomething of rare Value. 

The Fuviſſa, according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was 
much the ſame, with what the antient Greeks and Romans 
-alled Onravp@, T heſaurus ; and what in ſome of the mo- 
dem Churches is called the Archives and Treaſury. 

in the Capitol there were divers Fuviſſæ. They were 
ſubterraneous Places, wall'd, and vaulted ; having no En- 
trance, or Light, but by a Hole a-top, which was ſtop'd 
up with a huge Stone. 

They were c iefly deſtined for keeping the old, worn Sta- 
es, and other antient Moveables, formerly us d in the 
Temple; ſo religiouſly did the People reſpect, and preſerve 
whatever was - conſecrated. Catulus would have low- 
ed the Floor of the Capitol; but that the Faviſſæ pre- 
rented him. 

Feſtus, however, gives us a different Account of the Fa- 
viſe, According to that Author, they were Wells, or Pits 
of Water, near the Temples, and for the Uſe thereof: 
The ſame with what the "Greeks call'd *Owgia@, Navel, 
as being round, c. Gellins likewiſe gives them the Name 
of Ciſterns, as well as Feſtus ; but 'tis apparently, for no 
other Reaſon, than that they bore a Reſemblance there- 
to in figure, 

In effect, the two Notions are pretty eaſily reconciled : 
It being certain, that the Treaſuries of ſome of the anti- 
ent Greek Churches were Ciſterns, or Reſervoirs of Wa- 
ter, wherein People us d to waſh themſelves, e're they en- 
ter d the Temple. 

The Word Favi/a, ſeems form'd of Foviſſa, a Dimi- 
nutive of Fovea, Pit or Ditch. 

FAUNALIA, in Antiquity. Feaſts celebrated by the 
Romans, in honour of the God Fuunus. See FEAST. 

The Faunalia were held on the Day of the Nones of 
December, i. e. on the fifth Day of x th Month. The 
principal Sacrifice was a Roe-buck ; or rather, according to 
trace, a Kid, attended with Libations of Wine, and 
burning of Incenſe. | 

lt was properly a Country Feſtival; being perform'd in 
tle Fields and Villages with peculiar Joy and Devotion, 


Horace gives us à very gay Deſcription thereof, in the 
XVIII Ode of his 34 Book — 2 "Ee 


——Teneor pleno cadit hædus anno 
Larga nec defunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina Crateræ, vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 


Fruvius, in his Roman Calendar, marks the Feaſt of 
_ on the Day of the Ides of February, which is the 
4 Day of that Month; and the Fajinalia he places on 
in 5" of the Ides of December, or the gh of that Month. 
3 0 IX. he ſhews, that there really were two Fau- 
1 5 e one in February, menfion'd by Ovid, Faſt. L. 
* F 246; the other, on the ↄth of December, mention'd 
/ race, in the Place juſt cited. : 

nd K Deity Faunus, to whom the Solemnity was devoted, 
q mw whom it was denominated, was the ſame among 
N —4 with the Pan of the Greeks. 

f Dem: 8 Faux, among the Antients, were a Species 
"op Gods, inhabiting the Foreſts ; call'd alſo S:lvans, 
"wh See SILVANS., 

| * 2 are reputed pure Roman Deities; unknown 
. hams They were repreſented as half Men, half 
rery fat Naß the Horns, Ears, Feet, and Tail of a Goat, 
The BR. Nole; and the reſt human. 

ith tho I Faunus, we have obſerv'd, was the ſame 
etion 0 4 eek Pan. Now, in the Poets, we find frequent 
wbabils Fauns and Panes in the plural Number; in all 


* therefore, the Fauns were the ſame with the 
* See PAN RS. 


(163) 


ſame Day of the Lear: The principal are, Chriſtmas- day, 


FEA 


The Reaſon was, that there were ſev 1 Fatt | 
N ; tho' all deſcended from one privelpal 2 ; and 
vid; 


Aut quis ſemidee Dryades, Faunigue bicordes 
Numine contactas attonuere ſuo. 


© Romans call'd thein Fauni, Ficdyii; and Fauni Fi. 
The Denomination Ficarii was deriv'd, not from the 
Latin Ficus, ficis, a Fig, as. ſome have imagin'd z but 
from ficus, fici, a ſort o fleſhy Tumor, or Excteſcence, 
growing on the Eyelids and other Parts of the Body; with 
which the Fans were repreſented; | E 

Tho the Fauns were held for Demi-Gods; yet were 
they ſuppos d to dye, after a long Life. Arnobius ſhews, 


_ their Father or Chief, Fuunus himſelf, only liv'd 120 
ears. 


FAVOUR, in Commerce, ſee GRAcx. 

FAUSSE-braye, in Fortification, ſee Fals R hraye. 

FAWN, among Hunters, is a Buck, or Doe, of the firſt 
. or the young one, of the Buck's Breed, in its firſk 

ear. 

. FEALTY, an Oath; taken at the Admittance of every 
22 to be true to the Lord, of whom he holds his 
and. 4 | 

He that holds Land by this only Oath of Fralty, holds 
in the freeſt manner ; for all, even thoſe that have Fee, 
hold per fidem & fiduciam, that is, by Fealty at the leaſt. 

This Fealty is alſo us d in other Nations; as in Lombar- 
ay, and Burgundy. | | 
Indeed, as the very firſt Creation. of this Tenute grew 
from the Love of the Lord, towards his Followers; ſo did 
it bind the Tenant to Fidelity; as appears by the whole 
Eg of the Feuds; and the Breach thereof is Loſs of the 

ee. ns», 5 2 

Hotoman; in his Commentaries De Verbis Fenudalibus, 
ſhews a double _ z one General, to be perform'd by e- 
very Subject to his Prince; the other Special, requir'd only 
of ſuch, as in reſpect of their Fee, are tied by this Oat 
towards their Landlords, We read of both in the Grand 
Cuſtomary of Normandy, &c. | 

Fealty Special, is with us perform'd, either by Freemen; 
or Villains. 3 

The Form of both, ſee Auno 17 Ed. 2. in theſe Words; 
When a Freeman ſhall do Fealty to his Lord, he ſhall hold 
his right Hand upon a Book, and ſhall ſay thus: Hear yon, 
my Lord R. that J P. ſhall be to you, both faithful and 
true, and ſhall owe my Fealty to you, for the Land that 
T hold of you, on the Terms affeened. So help me GOD, 
and all his Saints. „ 5 

When a Villain ſhall do Fealey to his Lord, he ſhall hold 
his right Hand over the Book, and ſay thus: Hear yon, 
my Lord A. that J B. from this Day forth, unto you Bal 
be true and faithful, and ſhall owe you Fealty, for the 
Land that I hold of you in Villainage, and ſhall be juſti- 
fied by you in Body and Goods. So help me GOD, and 
all his Saints. | 

Fealty is uſually mention'd as ſynonomous, with Homage; 
but it differs from it. | | 

Homage conſiſts in wg an Oath, when the Tenant 
comes to his Land; and is done but once; being an Obli- 

ation, which is permanent, and binds for ever: which 
Fealry does not. See HoMAGE. : 

They differ alſo in the manner of the the Solemnity ; for 
the Oath of Homage is taken by the Tenant kneeling ; but 
that of Fealty is taken ſtanding, and includes fix Things, 
which are compriſed in the Words, Incolume, Tutum, Uti- 
le, Honeſtum, N Poſſibile. | 

Incolume, that he do no bodily Injury to the Lord: Tu- 
tum, that he do him no ſecret Injury in any thing, which is 
for his Defence; as in his Houſe, or Caſtle : Honeſtum, 
that he do him no Injury in his Reputation: U7le, that he 
do not damage him in his Poſſeſſions: Facile, and Poſſible, 
that he make it eaſy, and not difficult for the Lord to do 
any good, which otherwiſe he might do; all which is like- 
wiſe compris'd in Leg. H. 1. cap. 5. | 

FEAST, or FESTIVAL, a Church-Solemnity, or Rejoyc- 
ing, in Honour of God, or a Saint. 

Fhe Word is form'd of the Latin Feſtum, which ſome 
derive a feriari, to keep Holiday, Others derive it from 
the Greek «5:4, which ſignifies the ſame Thing, and is 
form'd of i5ia, Hearth, and Veſta, See FEsTuUM, and Fx- 
RIF. | 

FeAsTs, and the Ceremonies thereof, have made a great 
Part of the Religion of almoſt all Nations and 8 ects: Wit- 
neſs thoſe of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, Chriſians, 


and Mahometans. 
Feaſts, among us, are either immoveable, or Moveable. 


Tmmoveable FE As rs, are thoſe conſtantly celebrated on the 
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Jus. 
In all Antiquity, both ſacred, and profane, Sacrifices ſtory, Fig. 3.) parted into two hairy Edges; each Side ha. 


FEA 


or the Purification-; Lady Day, or the Aununciation, call'd 
alſo the Incarnation, and Conceprion ; All Saints, and All 
Souls: Beſides the Days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, &c. which with us, are Feaſts, tho* not Ferie. 


See each Feaſt under its proper Article, Nativity, CIixj- 


tuMcision, Erirnany, &c. ne | 
Moveable Fr Ass are thoſe, which are not confined to 


the ſame Day of the Year. Of theſe the principal is Ea- 
ſter, which gives Law to all the reſt ; all of them following, 
and keeping theit proper Diſtance therefrom : Such are, 
Palm- Sunday, Good- Friday, Aſp-Weaneſaay, Sexageſima, 
Aſcenſion-day, 28 and Trinity Sunday. See Ex- 
S$TER, SEXAGESIMA, PENTECOST, 'TRINITY, Sc. a ? 
Befide theſe Feaſts, which are general, and enjoyn d by 
the Church, there are others, Local, and Occaſional, en- 
joyn'd by the Magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſet on Foot by the 
People: Such are Days of Zhankſgiving for Delivery from 
Wars, Plagues, C G8. | = 
Such allo are the Yigils, or Wakes, in Commemoration 
of the Dedications of particular Churches. See Vieit, Cc. 
The Romans had abundance of ſtated Feaſts, in honour 
of their Deities and Heroes: Such were the Saturnalia, 
Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Conſualia, 


Portumnalia, Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, &c. 


They had alſo Feaſts, inſtituted occafionally Carmentalia, 
Quirinalia, Terminalia, Noralia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- 
nalia : Beſide other moveable, and occafional ones; as to 
give Thanks to the Gods, for Benefits receivd; to im- 
plore their Aſſiſtance, or to appeaſe their Wrath, &c. as 
the Paganalia, Feralia, Bactbanalia, Ambarvalia, Am- 
burbalia, Suovetaurilia; and divers others, particularly 
denominated Ferie; as Sementine, Latine, &c. See each 
Feaſt and Feria in its proper Place, SATURNALIA, LuPER- 
CALIA, SEMENTINE, E9C. 


Theſe Feaſts, were divided into Days of Sacrifice, and 


Days of feaſting, or banqueting; Days of Games, and 
Days of Reft, or Feriæ. See Gaus, SaAckiriczs, Oc. 
There being but little Hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt pub- 
liſh'd in thoſe Days; one end of theſe Feaſts, or ſpeak- 
ing Ceremonies, was to ſerve the People to — * the 
Remembrance of Things, in lieu of reading, and Books. 

The principal Feaſts of the Fews were, the Feaſt of 
Trumpets; that of the Expiation; of Tabernaclesz of 
the Dedication; of the Paſſover, and of Pentecoſt. See 
Feaſt of Exe1aTion, TABERNAcTLES, PASSOVER, Oc. 

- FzaAsT is alſo us'd for a Banquet, or ſumptuous Meal, 
Without any immediate Regard to Religion, 

The Uſe of the Word in this Senſe, is owing to this, 
that a Part of the Ceremony of many of the antient Feſti- 
vals, both thoſe of the Heathens, and the Agapea of the 
Chriſtians, was good Eating: Tho' M. Huet chuſes to de- 
rive the Word from Feſtinare, which is found in an antient 
Latin Verſion of Origen's Comment on Matthew, to ſigni- 
ſy to Feaſt. Ut venieus illuc Feſus feſtinet cum Diſcipulis 


were little more than religious Feaſts. See Sackiricz. 
It has been often obſerv'd by Authors, that there is no 
Nation in the World comes near the Engliſh, in the Mag- 
nificence of their Feaſts. 'Thoſe made at our Coronations, 
Inſtallments, Conſecrations, c. tranſcend the Belief of all 


Foreigners; and yet it is allow'd, that thoſe now in uſe are 


ho way comparable to thoſe of our Forefathers. | 

The Per/tans never diſcourſe, and deliberate of their 
moſt important Affairs, but in the middle of their Feaſts — 

FEATHER, Plume, that Part in Birds, which covers 
them; and by which they are enabled to fly. See Wins, 
FLY1NG. See alſo BIRD. | | 

Feathers make a conſiderable Article in Commerce; par- 
22 thoſe of the Oſtrich, Heron, Swan, Peacock, 
Gooſe, &c. For Plumes, Ornaments of the Head, filling of 
Beds, writing Pens, c. See Punk, Quirr, Ec. 
Some of our lateſt Naturaliſts contend for Feathers be- 
ng a Species of Plants; as ha ving the two great Characters 
of Vegetables, viz. That they grow, and are not ſenſible. 
They add, that the Growth of Feathers is not perform d 
with leſs Art or Apparatus, than that of Plants; and that 
they have all the eſſential, or characteriſtick Parts thereof, 
as a Root, Stem, Branches, and Leaves. See PLAN Ts. 

Others, take Feathers to be that on Birds, which Leaves 
are on Trees. Sec LEAVEsõ. 

Others ſeem to be nearer to Nature, in making Fathers 
to be what Hairs are on other Animals. See HAIR. 

Others, will have Feathers a kind of Neophytes, or Plant- 


Animals; ſuch as the Fætus is in the Womb. Accordingly, 


in Feathers, eſpecially thoſe of unfledg'd Birds, the Stem, 
or Quill, is found full of Blood ; which argues, that there 
is ſome umbelical Nodus, whereby the firlt Rudiment of 
the Feather was connected to the extreme Fibres, i. e. to. 
zhe Veins and Arteries of the Bird. 

In effect, Fathers ſeem only Productions and Expanſi- 


11 
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ons of the laſt, extreme Fibrille of the Cate; ; 


| uſt, as the Leaves, and Fruit an likewiſe 


Ollow. us 


Feathers, Mr. Der bam obſerves, are a catber. 
Dreſs for the Inhabitants of the Air; not. galy a cle 


againſt wet and cold, and a Means for the Hacks 0 
| a 


Brooding the Young, but moſt commodious for Pied 


To which pagers they are nicely. placed over the kl 
Ny 


to give an eaſy Paſſage; every where neat! 

2 Head — the Tail in cloſe uni ay Gel frm 
that being preen'd and dreſs'd by an unQuoys l 
ſecrete] in a proper Gland, and depoſited: in 3 01105 
placed therein for that Purpoſe (See OrL-Bao) 0 thy 
afford as eaſy. a Sor, through the Air, az 4 Bal 
new clean'd and dreis'd, through the Waters, With ; 
all this Nicety they would have been apt to be ruffled — 
diſcompos d; would have 1 Air, and proy'd a; oy 
ſtruction to the Paſſage of the Body. ' 
| Moſt of the Fearhers tend backwards, and are laid ore: 
each other in exact Method, arm'd with warm and 00 
Down next the Body; and more ſtrongly made, as => | 
more curiouſly clos d next the Air, and Weather 15 
which Purpoſe the Apparatus Nature has made, and * 
Inſtinct ſhe has given them to preen, or dreſs their * 
thers, are admirable. Sce PREENINO. 

The Mechaniſm of the Fearher is wonderful: The af, 
or Rib exceeding ſtrong, but hollow below, for Strength 
and Lightneſs ſake, and above, not much leſs ſtrong ; vil 
with a Parenchyma, or Pith both ſtrong and light. 

- But the Vanes, or Webs in the flag Part of the Wing 
are incomparable ; nicely augeds broad on one Side, aud 
narrower on the other: The Edges of the exterior Vane 
bend ing downwards, and thoſe of the interior, or wide; 
upwards ; by which means they catch, hold, and lie cal 
to each other, when the Wing is 2 ſo that not ons 
Feather may miſs its full Force and Impulſe upon the Air; 
The Tips all made ſloping ; thoſe of the interior Vang 
ſloping to a Point towards the outer Part of the Wing, and 
the exterior Vanes towards the Body; ſo that the Wing, 
whether extended, or ſhut, is as neatly ſlop'd and form' 
as if conſtantly trim'd with a pair of Sciflars. 

Mr. Derham has ſeveral new Obſervations on the Me. 
chaniſm of the Vanes or Webs of the Feathers, as they pre- 
ſent themſelves to the Microſcope, by which the 24. 
ful Care and Accuracy of the Creator in ſo ſmall a Par, 


are excellently illuſtrated. 


The Vane conſiſts not of one continued Membrane (be- 


cauſe if once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable); 
but of many Laminæ, admirably contriv'd to hook and hang 
together. On the under fide. they are thin, and ſmooth; 
but their upper, outer Edge (repreſented Tab. Nat. H. 


ing a different fort of Hairs, laminated, or broader at Fot 
tom, and ſlender, and bearded towards the Top. Tho 
bearded Hairs, on one ſide the Laminæ, have {trait Beard 
as repreſented in Fig. 4. Thoſe on the other, have hook 
Beards on one Side, the ſlender part of the Briſtle; and 
ſtrait ones on the other. as in Fig. 5. 

Both Kinds are repreſented, as they grow on the upfet 
Edge of the Lamina, in Fig. 3. In the Vane, the hooked 
Beards of one Lamina always lie next the {trait Beards0! 
the next Lamina; by which means they lock, and 15 
hold of each other; and by a pretty Mechaniſm, braſe ti 
Laminz cloſe to one another. | 4 

Fzarnzr Edg'd Boards and Planks, are thoſe ali 
are thicker on one fide, than on the other. : 

FEATHER i a Horſes Fore-head, &c. Is a Turning, 0 
Parting of the Hair, which in ſome reſembles an Ear ot 
Barley, and in others, a kind of Oeilet- hole. 7 

FEBRIFUGE, in Medicine, a. ſpecifick Remedy 
the Cure of Fevers. See FEverR. * 

The Word is a Compound of Febris, and Tugo, I die 
away. i ; * 
The Quinquina, or Jeſuit's Bark, is the greatelt, 
ſureſt of all the Claſs of Febrifuges. See une 

The little Centaureum is ſometimes allo call d Fel, 
gum, on account of its Virtues. See CEN TA ATU 11 

The Chineſe Ginſeng is particularly fam'd as 4 #* 
fuge. See GIRSENG. . a r. Fil 

For ſuch as cannot take the Bark in Subſtance, b * 
ler preſcribes a Febrifuge Enema, made of a I 
thereof, | 1 e Galt 

The inner Bark of the Aſh-tree, with a little ; 
Wormwood, taken like the Peruvian Bark, is ſaid to ei 
or even exceed it, as a Febriſuge. near th 

The like is faid of the Bark of the Elm ale 
Root. The Flowers of Sal Armoniac are held 81 Tar 
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FEC 
2 in intermitting Fevers. Cold Water 
furl g 1 4 2 extoll'd as a arp x7 Dr. Hancock 
ReT phatical Denomination of Febrifugium Mag- 


4. e the Hiſt. de I Academ. R. de Sciences, 


I. nu: FYrom a great Number of Experiments; he 


hitters | 
uche Het, ſeveral other Phyſicians tried it with Suc- 
At nicularly Mr. Homberg; though it did not ſucceed fo 
cels, pM. Bulduc, Lemery, and Geeffroy. Sce Gars. 
vel BRIS in Medicine. See FEVR. 
EER UA, in Antiquity, A Feaſt, held by the Romans, 
be end of February ; in behalf of the Manes of the 


.crobins tells us, that Sactifices were here per xd; 
7 "aft Offices ay'd the Shade of the Defunct. Sa- 


1 J. c. 13. from this Feaſt it was, that the 


bruary took its Name. 
4 2 of cheſe Sacriſices is ſomewhat controverted: 


; that they were perform'd, to render the infer- 
Pliny Te en to the Deceas d; tho ſome of the Mo- 
lerns have imagin d, that they were intended, to a ſe 
de Deceas d themſelves, and were offer d immediately to 
dem, as 4 fort of Deities. What confirms the former 
gentiment, ie, ou "oy himſelf is furnam'd Februus. 

eld for twelve Days. 
1 Word is 1 a — 22 r 8 the Latin 

e. From the very Foundation of the City, we meet 
10 ebrua, for Pur ifeations; and Februare, to 2-1 Var- 
vith CR OY 
rn 

+, and others, from » 1 am hot; realon, 

Fartfications chiefly were perform'd with Fire, and hot 
Water. Some go higher, and even deduce the Words 
dom MP, Phur, or Phavar, which in Sy#iac and Arabic 
has the ſame Signification with Ferbuit, or Efferbuit ; and 
might probably, likewiſe fignify, zo puriſy: For phavar, 
in Arabic, devotes a Preparative, given to Women in Child- 
bed, to bring away the After-birth, and other Impurities, 
remaining after Delivery: Much as among the Romans, who 
qare the Name Februa to the Goddeſs ſuppos d to preſide 
over the Deli : of Women. Ovid. Faſt. 

FECES, an p FACES. 

FECAL -- wg 0 See Lprcar MarTER. T4 

FECIALES, FE CcIALESs, or FiTiALEs, were pu 
Officers among the antient Romans. * 

The Feciales were a ſort of Heralds, or Kings at Arms; 
who, when 2 2 ye uy Peace 2 their * h- 
bors, were ſent, firſt, to demand the Thing preten to 
be 7 tl 2 _— Satisfaction for _ bg alledg d 
to be done. an Anſwer was not return them, that 
was IN * the People 1 ay _ ; 45 were * 

d again to declare War: And the like in treating o 
ce 5 e 3 being the 12 5 — appointed to 
treat between the Senate, Ce. and the Enemy. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Numa; and Lralicarnaſſeus 
I. II. obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that Prince. 
The latter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt Fa- 
milies in Rome; that their Office, which was reputed a ſort 
of Kacerdotium, or Prieſthood, only ended with their Life; 
that their Perſons were ſacred, 4 inviolable, as thoſe of 
other Prieſts; that they were even charged to ſee the Re- 
publick did not declare War unjuſtly ; that they were to 
receive the Complaints and Remonſtrances of Nations, who 
pretended to have been any way injur'd by the Romans; 
that if thoſe Complaints were found juſt, they were to 
ſeize the Criminals, and deliver them up to thoſe they had 
ofended ; that they were inveſted with the Rights and 
Privileges of Embaſladors; that they concluded Treaties of 
* rey and _ Care they were 1 

y aboliſh'd them, if they were not equitable. 
But Varro aſſures us, that in his time 3 theſe Func- 
tions of the Feciales were ſet aſide; as thoſe of the antient 
* _ N 8 N : Th, Plutarch * 
ey ha ome Authority in his Time. See H- 
RALD, 

The Feciales went crown'd with Verbena, Vervein, when 

e) went to declare War: Their Head was cover'd with a 
eil oyer which the Crown was applied. In this Equipage they 
Foceeded to the Frontiers of the new Enemy's Country,and 
—. bloody Dart, or Javelin into the Earth, within the 
3 In Livy, and other antient Authors, as alſo among 
150 modern Criticks and Grammarians, we have the For- 

asusd in ſuch Declarations. | 

eſtus derives the Word from Ferio, I ſtrike; as ferire 
aus, fim fi of 1 
Nef es to conclude a Treaty: And accordingly, in- 

Otte eciales, he would have it wrote Feriaies. 

rs derive it from fedus, which was antiently wrote 


(5 


Lede; ot from fides, Faith : Others font fei f, 
they made War and b Facts Jeci, 1. 


— —— reaſon 
$ chules to derive it from fats, of th * 
— in which ſenſe the Fed — 8 ck 
ares; which Sentiment is confirm'd from the Authorir 
of Furro, who ſays, they were call'd indifferently, Fecialds 
and Oratores. De Vita Popul. Roman. L. II. | 
2 or Fx cr, in Pharmacy, A white, mealy 
den of che — wack Ar and gathers at the Bot- 
ö ces, or Li di 
n quors of divets Roots; as thoſe of 


This Subſtance, or Sediment, they d in the Sun, aftet 
— Pour d off the Liquors; and * ſerves e divers Re- 

The Word Fzecula is a Diminutive of Frces 

FECULENT, or FECULENT; is applied to the Blood; 
and other Humors; which abound in Peg or. Dregs ; or 
have not the 5 and uſual Degree of Purity. 

_ FECUNDIT or Fxcunpirty, Fertility, or the Qua- 
* a thing, which denominates it fruitful. 

he Fecundity of divers Plants is ve extraordinary. 
M. Dodart has an expreſs Treatiſe thereof in the Memoirs 
bf the 8 Sclences. 

He ſhews, that at a moderate Computation, an Elm, one 
Year with another, yields 329000 Grains, or Seeds; each 
of which, if properly lodg d, would grow up unto a Tree: 
. Yar * * A e Years; conſ:quently, in 

© e of its Lite, it uces 3 3000000 Grains; all 
which ariſe from one fin 11 Grain. 7a : 


He ſhews farther, that the ſame Elm, by frequently cutting 


off its Head, Ec. might be brought to produce 15840000000 
Seeds; and that there are f many atually contain d in it; 


ſee PLANT. | 

FEE, Fzvpr, Fzvupum, Fzopun, or Fire, an Eſtate; 
Land, Tenement, Lordſhip, or Right held of a ſuperior 
Lord, on condition of Fealty, Homage, or other A j- 
ledgement; . DE 

The Term Fees is properly applied to Lands and Te- 
nements, which we hold in perpetual Right, on condition of 
an Acknowledgment of Supetiority in a higher Lord. See 
TzNuRE. 2 | 

The Writers on this Subject, divide all Lands and Tene- 
ments, wherein a Man hath a perpetual Eſtate to him and 
his Heirs, into Allodium, and Feudum. . | 

Allodium is defin'd, to be a Man's own Land, which he 
poſſeſſes merely in his own Right, without Acknowledgment 
of any Service or Payment 5 any Rent to another; and 
this is Property in the higheſt Degree. See ALrodium. 

He that hath Fee holds of another by ſome Duty, or other; 
call'd Service, ſee SxRvick. 

Feudum is that, which we hold by the Benefit of another, 
and for which we do Service, or pay Rent, or both, to the 
chief Lord. 1 a 

Originally, a Feud was only an Eſtate for Life; and thoſs 
to whom it was granted, were call'd Ya/alli, who, by ſuch 
means, were . to a ſtricter Diſcipline and Obedience 
to the Princes, and were bound to ſerve them in Wars. Ste 
VASSAL. b 

The Origin of Fecs is one of the darkeſt, and moſt intri- 
cate Points in modern Hiſtory 5 Authors being exceedingly 
divided about it. | 1 

Some attribute the Invention thereof to the Zombards : 
Others find ſome Appearance of the Duties of a Vaſſal to 
his Lord, in the antient Relations between the Patron, and 
_ Client: And others look for its Riſe in the Roman Be- 
neſicia. . 

The Emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed Lands 2 the 
antient Legions, on condition of their holding themſelves 
ready at all Times, to take up Arms, in defence of the 
Frontiers of the Empire; which affords us a good Image 
enough of Feuds ; and in all Probability, their firſt Origin 
was no otherwiſe : But in Proceſs of Time their Nature wzs 
changed, and Duties were annex d to them, which origin- 
ally were not. 


Du Moulin makes no Doubt, that theſe Diſtributions of 


Lands, call'd 2 were the firſt matter of Fees ; for 
which reaſon he uſes the Terms Benefice and Fend promiſ- 
cuouſly; as if 1 were the ſame Thing: And yet, there 
was a good deal of Difference between them; as there was 
neither Fealty, nor Homage, nor the other feudal Rights 
annex d to the Benefice ; and as the Benefice was not here- 

ditary. See BENEFICE. | | 
Probably, Benefices began then to be call'd Feuds, when 
they became hereditary; and when thoſe, of whom the 
Benefices were held, began to demand Faith, or Fealty, 

from them. See FEAL Tx. 2 
This Fealty ſeems to conſtitute the Fee; the Word Fee 

it ſelf, fignifying in the antient Norman Language, Faith. 
There is no fixing the preciſe Era, when theſe Changes 
commenced ; For Fees, ſuch as they now are, were not eſtab- 
liſh'd all at once : And in different Countries they took place 
at different Times, and in different manners. The Great 
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FEA 


or the Purification-; Lady Day, or the Annunciation, call'd 


alſo the Incarnation, and Conception; All Saints, and All 


Souls : Beſides the Days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, &c. which with us, are Feaſts, tho' not Feri. 
See each Feaſt under its proper Article, Nativity, Cix- 
tumcision, ErirnAny, Oc. 5 | 
Moveable Fr asTs are thoſe, which are not confined to 
the ſame Day of the Year. Of theſe the principal is Ea- 
ſter, which gives Law to all the reſt ; all of them following, 
and keeping theit proper Diſtance therefrom: Such are, 
Palm-Sinday, Good. Friday, Aſp-Wedneſlay, Sexageſima, 
Aſcenſion-day, FRY and Trinity Sunday. See Ex- 
$TER, SEXAGESIMA, PENTECOST, 'T'RINITY, Cc. . 
Befide theſe Feaſts, which are general, and enjoyn d by 
the Church, there are others, Zocal, and Occaſional, en- 
joyn'd by the Magiſtrate, or voluntarily ſer on Foot by the 
People: Such are Days of Thankſgiving for Delivery from 
Wars, Flapucs, £96 70H et 67 5 "A9 
Such alſo are the Yjigils, or Wakes, in Commemoration 
of the Dedications of particular Churches. See VIII., Cc. 
The Romans had abundance of ſtated Feaſts, in honour 
of their Deities and Heroes: Such were the Saturnalia, 
Cerealia, Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neprunalia, Conſualia, 
| Portumnalia, Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, &c. © 
They had alſo Feaſts, inſtituted occafionally Carmentalia, 
Quirinalia, Terminalia, Horalia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- 
ndlia: Befide other moveable; and occafional ones; as to 


give Thanks to the Gods, for Benefits receiv d; to im- 


plore their Aſſiſtance, or to appeaſe their Wrath, Cc. as 
the Paganalia, Feralia, 24% e, Ambarvalia, Am- 
burbalia, Suovetaurilia; and divers others, particularly 
denominated Feri#; as Sementinæ, Latine, &c. See each 
Feaſt and Feria in its proper Place, SAaTURNAL1a, LurzR- 
CALIA, SEMENTINE, Oc. 


Theſe Feaſts, were divided into Days of Sacrifice, and 


Days of feaſting, or banqueting; Days of Games, and 
Days of Reft, or Feriæ. See Gamzs, SAcrrFicts, Sc. 
There being but little Hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt pub- 
liſh'd in thoſe Days; one end of theſe Feaſts, or ſpeak-- 
ing Ceremonies, was to ſerve the People to hou the- 
Remembrance of Thinge, in lieu of reading, and ks. 

The principal Feaſts of the eus were, the Feaſt of 
Trumpets; that of the Expiation; of Tabernaclesz of 
the Dedication; of the Paſſover, and of Pentecoſt. See 
Feaſt of ExeiaTtion, TaBzRNnACLEs, PAssovxx, £9c. 

- FzaAsT is allo us'd for a Banquet, or ſumptuous Meal, 
without any immediate Regard to Religion. 

The Uſe of the Word in this Senſe, is owing to this, 
that a Part of the Ceremony of many of the antient Feſti- 
vals, both thoſe of the Heathens, and the Agapea of the 
Chriſtians, was good Eating: Tho' M. Huet chuſes to de- 
rive the Word from Feſtinare, which is found in an antient 
Latin Verſion of Origen's Comment on Matthew, to figni- 
1 y to Feaſt. Ut veniens illuc Feſus feſtinet cum Diſcipulis 

His. 


were little more than religious Feaſts. See SACRIFICE. 


—_— l 


dr the Nativity ; the Circumciſion, Epiphany, Canulemaſß, 


to give an eaſy Paſſage; eyery where neat! 


* 


ons of the laſt, extreme Fibrille of the Cat; | 
upon 2617 719 off the Cutis, the ade 3 Und hene. 
taken away : Juſt, as the Leaves, and Fruit ip likewiſe | 
peeling the Bark off a Tree. Add, that F; or upon 
as Hairs, ariſe out of Pores in the Cutis; whi . W well 
not mere Apertures, or Foramina, but a kind. N. Pores — 
wove of the Fibres of the Skin; which term; Vaginuiz, 
Oſeula or Anaſtomaſes of the internal Fibres of * in the 

Feathers, Mr. Derbham obſerves, are a yer e Feather. 
Dreſs for the Inhabitants of the Air; not — ug 
againſt wet and cold, and a Means for the 5 U Curd 
Brooding the Young, but moſt commodious foro and 
To which purpoſe they are nicely. placed — the Hr. 

1. 
the Head towards the Tail in cloſe uni *. on, from 
that being preen'd and dreſs'd by an unQuous Ny : $0 
ſecreted in a Proper Gland, and depoſited in a 0178 
placed therein for that Purpoſe (See Ort-Bas) cg, 
afford as eaſy a Paſſage through the Air, a, 4 
new clean d and dreſs'd, through the Waters. V. 
all this Nicety they would have been apt to be ru 9 ie Our 
diſcompos d; would have gather'd Air, and prov d af * 
ſtruction to the Paſſage of the Body. Ob. 
Moſt of the Fathers tend backwards, and are laid 
each other in exact Method, arm'd with warm yy 
Down next the Body; and more ſtrongly made, a wes 
more curiouſly clos'd next the Air, and Weather 15 
which Purpoſe the Apparatus Nature has made, and * 
Inſtin& ſhe has given them to preen, or dreſs their F 
thers, are admirable. Sce PREENINOO. M 

The Mechaniſm of the Feather is wonderful : The Shaft 
or Rib exceeding ſtrong, but hollow below, for Strenaih 
and Lightneſs ſake, and above, not much leſs ſtrong: 1 
with a Parenchyma, or Pith both ſtrong and light. 

— But the Yanes, or Webs in the flag Part ot the Wi 
are incomparable ; nicely auged; broad on one Side 11 
narrower on the other: The Edges. of the exterior Vane, 
bend ing downwards, and thole of the interior, or wider 
upwards z by which means they catch, hold, and lie cf 
to each other, when the Wing is ſpread ; ſo that not one 
Feather may miſs its full Force and Impulſe upon the Air; 
The Tips all made ſloping ; thoſe of the interior Van 
floping to a Point towards the outer Part of the Wing, and 
the exterior Vanes towards the Body; ſo that the Wing, 
whether extended, or ſhut, is as neatly ſlop'd and form' 
as if conſtantly trim'd with a pair of Sciflars. 

Mr. Derbam has ſeveral new Obſervations on the Me: 
chaniſm of the Vanes or Webs of the Feathers, as they pre. 
ſent themſelves to the Microſcope, by which the 24 — 
ful Care and Accuracy of the — in ſo ſmall a Pan, 
are excellently illuſtrated. | | 
The Vane confiſts not of one continued Membrane (be. 
cauſe if once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable); 
but of many Laminæ, admirably contriv'd to hook and hang 
together. On the under ſide they are thin, and ſmooth; 
but their upper, outer Edge (repreſented Tab. Nat. H. 


In all Antiquity, both ſacred, and profane, Sacrifices ſtory, Fig. 3.) parted into two hairy Edges ; each Side ha: 


ing a different fort of Hairs, laminated, or broader at Eo 


It has been often obſery'd by Authors, that there is no tom, and ſlender, and bearded towards the Top. Thole 


Nation in the World comes near the Engliſb, in the Mag- 
nificence of their Feaſts. Thoſe made at our Coronations, 
Inſtallments, Conſecrations, £9c. tranſcend the Belief of all 
Foreigners; and yet it is allow'd, that thoſe now in uſe are 
no way comparable to thoſe of our Forefathers. | 

The Perſlans never diſcourſe, and deliberate of their 
moſt important Affairs, but in the middle of their Feaſts,— 

FEATHER, Plume, that Part in Birds, which covers 
them; and by which they are enabled to fly. See Wine, 
FLYING. See allo Biz v. 

Feathers make a conſiderable Article in Commerce; par- 
2 thoſe of the Oſtrich, Heron, Swan, Peacock, 
Gooſe, &c. For Plumes, Ornaments of the Head, filling of 
Beds, writing Pens, Sc. See Puk, Quirr, Cc. 
Some of our lateſt Naturaliſts contend for Fearhers be- 
ng a Species of Plants; as having the two great Characters 
of Vegetables, viz. That they grow, and are not ſenſible. 
They add, that the Growth of Feathers is not perform'd 
with leſs Art or Apparatus, than that of Plants; and that 
they have all the eſſential, or characteriſtick Parts thereof, 
as a Root, Stem, Branches, and Leaves. See Prants. 

Others, take Fearhers to be that on Birds, which Leaves 
arc on Trees. See Leaves. | 

Others ſeem to be nearer to Nature, in making Feathers 
to be what Hairs are on other Animals. See HAIR. 

Others, will have Feathers a kind of Neophytes, or Plant- 
Animals; ſuch as the Fætus is in the Womb. Accordingly, 
in Feathers, eſpecially thoſe of unfledg'd Birds, the Stem, 
or Quill, is found full of Blood ; vols argues, that there 


is ſome umbelical Nodus, whereby the firſt Rudiment of 
the Feather was connected to the extreme Fibres, i. e. to. 


zhe Veins and Arteries of the Bird. | 
In effect, Feathers ſeom only Productions and Expanſi- 


* 


bearded Hairs, on one ſide the Laminæ, have ſtrait Bearcs, 
as repreſented in Fig. 4. Thoſe on the other, have hook4 
Beards on one Side, the ſlender part of the Briſtle; and 
ſtrait ones on the other. as in Fig. 5. 

Both Kinds are repreſented, as they grow on the uppe! 
Edge of the Lamina, in Fig. 3. In the Vane, the hooked 
Beards of one Lamina always lie next the {trait Ecardsot 
the next Lamina; by which means they lock, and lay 
hold of each other; and by a pretty Mechaniſm, braſe tie 
Laminæ cloſe to one another. | | 

Fzarnsr Edg'd Boards and Planks, are thoſe ubic 
are thicker on one fide, than on the other. : 

FEATHER in a Horſes Fore-head, &c. Is a Turning, 0 
Parting of the Hair, which in ſome reſembles an Fat ct 
Barley, and in others, a kind of Ocilet-hole:. . 

FEBRIFUGE, in Medicine, a ſpecifick Remedy fot 
the Cure of Fevers. See FEveR. | 

The Word is a Compound of Febris, and Figo, I die 
away. 

The Quinquina, or Jeſuit's Bark, is the oreateſt, 416 
ſureſt of all the Claſs of Febrifuges. See Qu¹νi8 

The little Centaureum is ſometimes allo call'd Ff 
gum, on account of its Virtues. See CEnTAUBEUL, | 

The Chineſe Ginſeng is particularly fam'd as 4 T“ 
fuge. See GINSENG. 1 1 

For ſuch as cannot take the Bark in Subſtance, Di. * 
— 1 a Febrifuge Enema, made of 4 Nec 
thereof. | | 

The inner Bark of the Aſh-tree, with a little Sat 
Wormwood, taken like the Peruvian Bark, is ſaid to eg 
or even exceed it, as a Febriſuge. thi 

The like is ſaid of the Bark of the ln e 
Root. The Flowers of Sal Armoniac are held ai un 


a. ac ww Fehn <4 @a4 F 
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* f 
FEC 
wit ally in intermitting Fevers. Cold Water 
fals 5 da, extoll'd as a 4 ＋ Dr. Hancock 
been - mphatical Denomination of Febrifugium Mag- 
on 1 | 
4 ber Uu in the Hiſt. de I Academ. R. de Sciences, 
Mr. Ronen a new Febrifuge, of his own Diſcovery, 
PULLS ap 20m a great Number of Experiments; he 
Gal. chat Galls alone will frequently cure an inter- 
has e as well as the Quinquina; over which it 
| Advantages in other Things; in that it is not ſo 
3 7 not heat, is taken in a lefler Doſe, ſeldomer, 
bitter, 4 * 

u cheaper... ſeveral other Phyſicians tried it with Suc- 
At his ;cularly Mr. Homberg; though it did not ſucceed fo 
cels pr M. Sulduc, Lemery, and Geoffroy. See Gars. 
vBRIS, in Medicine. See FzvER. | 
BRU A, in Antiquity, A Feaſt, held by the Romans, 
a 5 Month of February ; in behalf of the Manes of the 

in | | | 


Peceaſed: P | . 
tells us, that Sactifices were here per ſorm'd; 
e al Offices p ayd the Shade of the Dbfundt. Sa- 
and TL. J. c. 13. d from this Feaſt it was, that the 
klonth of February took its Name. | | 
The Deſign of theſe Sacrifices is ſomewhat controverted : 
Pliny ſays, that they were perform'd, to render the infer- 
ods propitious to the Deceas d; tho ſome of the Mo- 
lers have imagin d, that they were intended, to _ 
de Deceas'd themſelves, and were offer d immediately to 
dem, as 4 fort of Deities. What confirms the former 
v-ntiment, is, that Pluto himſelf is ſurnam'd Februus. 
They held for twelve Days. 8 ; 
The Word is of a very antient ſtanding in the Latin 
Tongue: From the very Foundation of the City, we meet 
vith Febyna, for Purifications; and Februare, to purity. Var- 
mo, de Ling. Lat. L. V. derives it from the Sabins : Voſ- 
5, and others, from ferveo, I am hot; by reaſon, that 
Parifications chiefly were perform'd with Fire, and hot 
Water. Some go higher, and even deduce the Words 
tom MP, Phur, or Phavar, which in Hriac and Arabic 
has the ſame Signification with Ferbuit, or Efferbuit ; and 
might probably, likewiſe ſignify, zo prrify : For phavar, 
in Arabic, devotes a Preparative, given to Women in Child- 
bed, to bring away the After-birth, and other Impurities, 
remaining after Delivery: Much as among the Romans, who 
ge the Name Februa to the Goddeſs ſuppos d to preſide 


over the Delivery of Women. Ovid. Faſt. 
FECES, and e "I 18 
FECAL Matter, Ex cAL MATTER. 


FECIALES, FzciaLzs, or FETIATES, were publick 
Officers among the antient Romans. | 

The Feciales were a ſort of Heralds, or Kings at Arms; 
who, when the Romans had any Diſpute with their Neigh- 
bors, were ſent, firſt, to demand the Thin pretended to 
be uſurp'd 3 or require Satisfaction for the Injury * 
to be done. If an Anſwer was not return'd by them, that 
was ſatisfactory to the People and the Senate; they were diſ- 

tch'd again to declare War: And the like in treating of 

ce; the Feciales being the only Perſons appointed to 
treat between the Senate, Ce. and the Enemy. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Numa; and Halicarnaſſeus 
I. II. obſerve, that they were firſt inſtituted by that Prince. 
The latter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt Fa- 
miles in Rome; that their Office, which was reputed a ſort 
of Sacerdotinm, or Prieſthood, only ended with their Life; 
that their Perſons were ſacred, oy inviolable, as thoſe of 
ether Priefts ; that they were even charged to ſee the Re- 
publick did not declare War unjuſtly ; that they were to 
receive the Complaints and Remonſtrances of Nations, who 


pretended to have been any way injur'd by the Romans; 


that if thoſe Complaints were found juſt, they were to 
ſeize the Criminals, and deliver them up to thoſe they had 
ofended ; that they were inveſted with the Rights and 
Privileges of Embaſſadors; that they concluded Treaties of 
eace, and Alliance, and took Care they were executed, 
and laſtly aboliſh'd them, if they were not equitable. 
But Varro aſſures us, that in his time moſt of theſe Func- 
tions of the Feciales were ſet aſide; as thoſe of the antient 
Heralds at Armis are among us: Tho' Plutarch obſerves, 


that they had ſtill ſome Authority in his Time. See Hx- 


RALD, 


The Feciales went crown'd with Verbena, Vervein, when 
e went to declare War: Their Head was cover'd with a 
ell over which the Crown was applied. In this Equipage the 
proceeded to the Frontiers of the new Enemy's Cointry,an 
— bloody Dart, or Javelin into the Earth, within the 
* In Livy, and other antient Authors, as alſo among 
h modern Criticks and Grammarians, we have the For- 
ala s us d in ſuch Declarations. | 
fel ay derives the Word from ferio, I ſtrike; as ferire 
les ry - rome to conclude: a Treaty: And accordingly, in- 
0 the ectales, he would have it wrote Fertales, 
rs derive it from fe4us, which was antiently wrote 


ty) 


fedus ; ot from fides, Faith : Orhers, from facio; foci; 1 


make; c. by reaſon they made War and Peace. 


Voffeus chules to derive it from Faru, of th , 
; weed, in which ſenſe the poco} ey: 2 with 
azores; which Sentiment is confirm'd from the Authorir 


of Yarro, who ſays, they were call'd indifferent! | 
and Or atoyes. De Vita Popul. — L. H. A 


FECULA, or FxcurA, in Pharma f f 
88 'J Powder, which abades and Er 
0 e Juices, or Li J; 
Brjony, 131 bag quors of A Roots; as thoſe of 
This Subſtance, or Sediment, they dry in the Sun, aftet 
— Pour d off the Liquors; and it ſerves for divers Re- 
The Word Fæcula is a Diminutive of Peces 
FECULENT, or FECULENT; is applied to the Blood; 
and other Humors; which abound in een or. Dregs ; or 
have not the _ and uſual Degree of Purity. 
: FECUND y bþ f or Fxcunpiry; Fertility; or the Qua- 
= a thing, which denominates it fruitful, 
he Fecundity of divers Plants is very extraordinary. 
M. Dodart has an expreſs Treatiſe thereof in the Memoirs 
bf the Academy of Sciences. | . 
He ſhews, that at a moderate Computation, an Elm, one 
Year with another, yields 329000 Grains, or Seeds; each 
of which, if properly lodgd, would grow up unto a Tree. 
ty ny” we 3 NA Years; conſe uently, in 
e e ot its Life, it uces 33000000 Grains; all 
which ariſe from one fin "4 Grain. 2 
He ſhews farther, that the ſame Elm, by frequently cutting 
off its Head, &c. might be grought to produce 1 5840000000 
Seeds; and that there are ſo many actually contain d in it; 
ſee Par. 
FEE, Fzvp, Fzupum, Fzopun, or Fire, an Eſtate, 
Land, Tenement, Lordſhip, or Right held of a ſuperior 
Lord, on condition of Fealty, Homage, or other Chg 
ledgement; ie | OX 
The Term Fees is properly applied to Lands and Te- 
nements, which we hold in perpetual Right, on condition of 
an Acknowledgment of Supetiority in a higher Lord. See 
TENURE. 2 | 
The Writers on this Subject, divide all Lands and Tene- 
ments, wherein a Man bach | 
his Heirs, into Allodium, and Feudum. . | 
Allogium is defin'd, to be a Man's own Land, which he 
poſſeſſes merely in his own Right, without Acknowledgment 
of any Service or Payment of any Rent to another; and 
this is Property in the higheſt Degree. See ALLOoDIUM. 
He that hath Fee holds of another by ſome Duty, or other; 
call'd Service, ſee SxRvicx. i 1 
Feudum is that, which we hold by the Benefit of another; 
and for which we do Service, or pay Rent, or both, to the 
chief Lord. 3 . i 
Originally, a Feud was only an Eſtate for Life; and thoſe 
to whom it was granted, were call'd Vaſſalli, who, by ſuch 
means, were yes gen to a ſtriter Diſcipline and Obedience 
to the Princes, and were bound to ſerve them in Wars; Ste 
VASSAL. , 
The Origin of Fecs is one of the darkeſt, and moſt intri- 
cate Points in modern Hiſtory 5 Authors being exceedingly 
divided about it. | TY | 
Some attribute the Invention thereof to the Lombards: 
Others find ſome Appearance of the Duties of a Vaſſal to 
his Lord, in the antient Relations between the Patron, and 
his Client: And others look for its Riſe in the Roman Be- 
heficia. __. | os 
The Emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed Lands R the 
antient Legions, on condition of their holding themſelves 
ready at all Times, to take up Arms, in defence of the 
Frontiers of the Empire ; which affords us a good Image 
enough of Feuds ; and in all Probability, their firſt Origin 
was no otherwiſe : But in Proceſs of Time their Nature wzs 
changed, and Duties were annex'd to them, which origin- 
ally were not. 3 | by 
Du Moulin makes no Doubt, that theſe Diſtributions. of 
Lands, call'd wager were the firſt matter of Fees ; for 
which reaſon he uſes the Terms Beneſice and Fend promiſ- 
cuouſſy; as if they were the ſame Thing: And yet, there 
was a good deal of Difference between them ; as there was 
neither Fealty, nor Homage, nor the other feudal Rights 
annex'd to the Benefice ; and as the Benefice was not here- 
ditary. See BENEFICE. 


they became hereditary; and when thoſe, of whom the 
Benefices were held, began to demand Faith, or Fealty, 

from them. See FR AL Tx. WA 
This Fealty ſeems to conſtitute the Fre; the Word Fee 

it ſelf, fignifying in the antient Norman Language, Faith. 
There is no fixing the preciſe Ara, when theſe Changes 
commenced ; For Fees, ſuch as they now are,were not eſtab- 
liſh'd all at once : And in different Countries they took place 
at different Times, and in different manners. The Great 
* E 5 Lords, 


— 


a perpetual Eſtate to him and 


Probably, Benefices began then to be call'd Feuds, when | 


FEE 


Lords, after the Deſtruction of the Roman — hav- 
ing in ſeveral Parts uſurp'd the Property of their 3 
laid likewiſe hold of the Juriſdiction; and made their Val- 
ſals their Subjects, ſo that each became a ſort of petty So- 
vereign in his own Territory. - | Res 

Mezeray obſerves, that the Donation of Fees to the No- 
bleſſe of France commenc'd under the Principality of Charles 


Martel. * | | : 
Hugh Capet, when he came to the Crown, was himſelf 


ſo little eſtabliſh'd, that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe Uſurpa- 


tions ; and was forc'd to ſuffer, what he could not redreſs. 
ee le Fevre, de FOrigine des Fiefs: and Hauteſerre's Ori- 
gines Feudorum oy Moribus Galli. 
The Origin of Fees in England, Cambden attributes to 
Alexander Severus. That Prince having built a Wall in 
the North of Euglaud, to prevent the Incurfions of the 
Pifts ; he ſome time after, — to neglect the Defence 
thereof, and gave, as Lampridius aſſures us, the Lands 
conquer'd from the Enemy, to his Captains and Soldiers, 
whom that Author calls Limitarios Duces, & Milires, i. e. 


Captains and Soldiers of the Frontiers; but it was on this 


Condition, that their Heirs ſhould continue in the Service; 
and that the Lands ſhould never deſcend to private Perſons, 
1. c. to ſuch as did not bear Arms. That Prince's Reaſon 
was, that People, who in ſerving defended their own, would 
ſerve with a deal more Zeal, than others. 

Such was the Riſe of Fees in our Nation, according to 
Cambden. Britan. 5. 651. 7 | 

All our Lands in England (the Crgyn Land which is in 
the King's own Hand, in right of His Crown excepted) is 
in the Nature of Feuge or Fee. 7 gps Bt 

For tho' many have Land by Deſcent from their Anceſtors, 
and others have bought Lands; yet cannot Land come to 
any, either by Deſcent, or Purchaſe, but with the Burden 
that was laid on him who had the Novel Fee, or who firſt 
received it as a Benefice from his Lord to him, and ſuch as 
ſhould deſcend from him, or to whom it ſhould be otherwiſe 
convey'd and transfer d; ſo that no Man has direffum Do- 
minium, i. e. the very Property or Nemain in any Land, but 
the Prince, in right of his Crown. Camb. Britan. p. 93. 

The' he who has Fee, has Jus perpetuum, . utile 
Dominium, yet he owes a Duty for it; ſo that it is not 
ſtrictly his own. Indeed, as much is imported by the Terms 


in which we expreſs our higheſt Right in Lands, Sc. the 


moſt he can ſay, is, I am ſeis d of this Land, in my De 
Main, as of Fee. 2 | 

In the Stat. 37 Hen. 8. cap. 16. Fee is alſo us'd for Lands 
inveſted in the Crown; but tis from Ignorance of the Im- 
port of the Word; for Fee cannot be without Fealty ſworn 
to a Superior: But the King owns Fealty to no Superior, 
but God alone. | | A 

The Words Fee, Feng, or Fief, are deriv'd by ſome Au- 
thors from feds, as ariſing from Treaty, or Alliance, made 
with the Lord: Others, as Czjas, &c. fetch them from des, 
on account of the Faith the Perſon is oblig'd to bear his 
Lord: Others derive them from the Saxon reh, Hire, Wages, 
q- d. Status beneficiarins. _ 

Boain takes the Latin Fedum to be form'd by Abbrevia- 
tion of the initial Letters of Fidelis Ero Domino Vero Meo, 
which is an antient Formula of Fealty and Homage. Ni- 
cod derives it from the German Feld, which ſignifies the 
ſame Thing: Hotroman from Feed, a German Word, fig- 
wang War : Pontanus from the Daniſh Feide, Militia : 
Others from the Hungarian Foeld, Land: Others from 
foden, to feed: But the Opinion of Selden, ſeems the beſt 


(18) 


held in Fee, Kc. 


alienate it at pleaſure. For Redreſs of f; 
ence, the Statute ae that if ede 
' Fee, limiting the Heirs to whom it ſhall dee 
Reverſion to himſelf, and his Heirs for Defauft 
mer Heirs; that the Form and Meaning of A* 
be n a 1 "I COLE e hee | 
' Fs is allo us d for the Compaſs or Circuit ' 
or Lordſhip. Thus Bratton, in eadem Fit ol. 2 Made 
one EY x pe a ks, Vila, & te coden 
Alſo for a perpetual Right Incorporeal: 3. | 
keeping of Polfoin in Fee : Rent dan r thy 
n | . mcg 


Laſtly, Fee ſtill fignifies a Reward, or ora: 
given a Perſon for the Execution of his Often 10 Da 
formance of his Part, in his reſpective Art or Scienc 1 
the Lawyer, and Phyſician, are ſaid to have their 9. 
i. e. Conſiderations for the Pains taken with the * 
or Patient. A Barriſter, or Phyſician, are ſuppos'd 1 
ceive their Fees from time to time, as their Service ; phe 
form'd : They cannot make a Bill, 1 

FER-Eupettant, Feudum eupectativum, ſee Exyrorz v. 

Fx E- Farm, or FEE-Ferm, Feudi. firma, or Fe Pb 
ſignifies Lands holden to a Man and his Heirs for ever, ur 
der Rent. of : 

Fee-Farm ariſes, when the Lord upon Creation of the Te 
nancy reſerves to himſelf, and his Heirs, either the Rent 
for which it was before let to Farm, or at leaſt a fourth 
Part of the Rent; and that without Homage, Fealty, 0 
other Services more than are eſpecially compriz d in the 
Feoffment. | 
Tho', by Firz-herbert, it appears that the third Part of 
the Value may be appointed for the Rent, or the finding 
of a Chaplain, to ſay Divine Service, Cc. And the Na I 
of it is this, that if the Rent be behind, and unpaid for the 
Space of two Years; then the Feoffer or his Heirs hays 
Action, to recover the Lands as their Demeans. See 
FARM. 

Fxxs are alſo ſettled Perquiſites, or Allowances, paid tg 
Publick Officers, by Perſons who have Buſineſs with them, 

The Smallneſs of the Salaries of divers of the Queen 
Servants, is compenſated by the Perquiſites, or Fees of Ho. F 

4 


Nour, 


The Fees paid to the ſeveral Officers by every Perſon, 
upon his being knighted, amount to 78 J. 13 5. 44. Ada, 
if it be done within the Verge of the Courts, there is three 
Pound more to the fix Pages of the Bed-Chamber, which 
brings it to 8x /. « | | 

FEELIN G, or Touching, one of the external Senſe, 
whereby we get the Ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, bi, ji 
cold, wet, dry, or other tangible Qualities; as allo of Di- 
ſtance, Titillation, Tiching, Pain, &c. See SENSE, Sora 
HARD, c. 8 | * 

Feeling, is the groſſeſt, but at the ſame time the molt 
extenſive of our Senſes ; having more Objects than all the | 
reſt taken together: And ſome even reduce all the other a 
Senſes, to this one of Feeling. al 

Ariſtotle is expreſs, that all Senſation is only Trelig; n 
and that the other Senſes, as Seeing, Hearing, Taſt . ande 
Smelling, are only the more exquiſite Species or Degrees | 
thereof. De Anim. lib. 4. c. 3. and lib. 3. c. 12. See SEE. e 


ING, HEARING, Sc. 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the Organ, or Inſtrument a me 


Feeling. 5 mo 
Ariſtotle takes this Senſe to reſide in the Fleſh, quatcr; ly. 
Fleſh ; inaſmuch as all Fleſh, is, in ſome meaſure capable 5 


authoriz d, who _ it from the Saxon Fron, Stipendium; feeling. Hiſt. Anim. L. I. c. 4. Others will have it in all the 


the Fee 3 a kind of Prebend to live upon; and accord- 
ingly we find, that in antient Times it was us'd for the 
Wages, and Appointment of Officers. 

Fee is divided in our Laws, into Fee abſolute, call'd alſo 
Fee Simple; and Fee Conditional, alſo call'd Fee Tail. 

FE E-Simple, Feudum ſimplex, is that, whereof we are 


feiz'd to us and our Heirs, for ever. is again diſputed. 


FEE-Jail, Feudum taliatum, is that, whereof we are 
ſciz'd with Limitation 2% us and the Heirs of our Body. 
Fee-Tail is of two kinds, General, and Special. 

Fee-Pail general is, where Land is given to a Man, and 
the Heirs of his Body; ſo that if a Man ſeiz'd of ſuch Land 
by how On, oy 2 & more Wives, and have no I- 

ue by them, and at length marry another, by whom 
hath Idue; this Iſſue ſhall TE che Land. SE * 

Fee-Tail ſpecial is, where a Man and his Wife are ſeiz'd 
of Lands to them, and the Heirs of their two Bodies ; be. 
cauſe in this Caſe, the Wife dying without Iflue, and he 
marrying another, by whom he hath Iflue; this Iſſue can- 
not inherir the Land, it being eſpecially given to ſuch 
Heirs, Ec. | 

This Fce-Tazl ſpecial has its Origin from the Stat. of 
Weſtm. z. cap. 1. Before that Statute, all Land given to a 
Man, and his Heirs, either General, or Special, was re- 
puted in the nature of a Fee ; and therefore ſo firmly held 
to him, that, any Limitation notwithſtanding, he might 


Parts that have nervous Fibres ; which extends it to the Skin, 
Fleſh, Muſcles, Membranes, and Parenchyma s: Others Fel 
reſtrain it to the Skin, or Cutis; it being oblerv'd, that only For 
thoſe Parts cover'd with a Cutis, have properly the Facu- WW 
ty of Touching, or, perceiving tangible Qualitics. 2 of 
what part of the Cutis to aſſign immediately for this Offce, e. 


Some will have it the membranous Part; others the Gr re 
nous; and others the medullary Part, derived from the Bt, 
Nerves. | | 

Malpig hi, and after him, all our lateſt, and beſt Autnors 
hold the immediate Organ of the Senle of Feeling, to 
the pyramidal Papillz under the Skin. ow. 

Theſe Papillæ are little, ſoft, pulpous, medullary, = 
vous Prominences, lodg'd every where immediately UP . 
the Cuticula. They are form'd of the ſubcutaneous 3 
which in order hereto, firſt lay aſide their outer aw” 
brane, and are left exceedingly ſoft, and ſenſible; _ 
tinually moiſten'd by a thin, ſubtle Humor 3 and — Fox 
vered over, and defended by the Cuticle, or {car biet 
They are largeſt, and moſt conſpicuous in thole Parts, 4 wy 
deſign'd for the Office of Feeling, viz. the Tongue, 17" * 
the Fingers, and Tees; and are contractile, and ney 
3 at pleaſure. See PAPILLXů; ſee alſo Toxcu 


INGER, Oc. 


Feeling 


thous 


„ then, is thus effected: The Tip of the Finger, 
* being applied to an Object to be examined; 
bat Intention of 8 Mind, the Papillæ are emitted 
BY ited; and being lightly rubb'd over the Surface of 
Ken eg, 4 Motion is impreſs'd on them ; which being 
— pro agated by the Neryes communicating with 
t 


do the common Senſory, excites the Perception of 


— Cold, Hardneſs, or the like. See SENsATIOM. 
Hence wo Top 
ticle is Tes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, gc. the 


cuticle =o 7 * 5 
-eling is loſt; whence the Numbneſs im preſs'd 

Seele; why chat exquiſite Painfulneſs — and 

Me Roots of the Nails, Sc. See CuricLs, BuxNIxo, 

1 uus, TORPEDO, and NAIL. 

on many Accounts, the moſt univerſal of our 


ling 18, , ; | , 
Fe There is no Animal without it. 


the whole Frame, that we might be ſenſible of all Im- 
iſs in every Part, and feel all the Degrees of Heat, 


Naturaliſts obſerve, that Spiders, Flies, and Ants have 
he Senſe of Feeling in a much greater Perfection than Men; 
h we have Inſtances of Perſons, who could diſtinguiſh 
Colours by their * and of others, who could perceive 
what People ſaid, by the ſame Senſe, See Corove. and 

LAFNESS, | 
ENT, in Mufick, a Semi-tone; the ſame with what 
ve alſo call Dre/7s. See DIES Iò. | 


prinr, in Rhetorick, A Figure whereby the Speaker 


touches on ſome thing, in making a Shew of paſſing it over 
in Silence. The Tatius call it Prætermiſſio. See PRETER / 
MISSION: | 

FrunT, in Fencing, a falſe Attack, or a Shew of making 
Stroke, or Puſh in one Part, with Deſign to bring the 
Enemy to guard that Part, and leave ſome other Part un- 
guarded, where the Stroke is really intended. See Guan. 

Feints are either angle, or double ; high, or low ; with- 
cut, or within, Sc. In Prime, in Tierce, in Quart, in Demi, 
ad in the whole Circle; in one, two, or three Meaſures. . 

The /emple Feint is a mere Motion of the Wriſt, with- 
out I tho Foot, Oc. | | | 

FELAFTON, in Logick, one of the Moods of Syllo- 
films, See Moon. | | x 

ln a Syllogiſm, in Felapton, the firſt Propoſition is an 
wirerſal Negative; the ſecond, an univerſal Affirmative ; 
ad the third, a particular Negative. See SYLL0GI8M. 

FELLING of Timber, ſee Tims. 

FELLOWS, in Fortification, are fix pieces of Wood, 
ach of which form an Arch of a Circle; and theſe joyn'd 
a together by Duledges, make an entire Circle; which 
nit} twelve Spokes, make the Wheel of a Gun-Carriage. 
Ke CARRIAGE, 

Their Thickneſs is uſually the Diameter of the Ball of 
ic Gun they ſerve for, and their Breadth ſomething more. 

FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partnerſhip, in Arith- 
metick, is a Rule of 
nagt Merchants, and Owners of Ships; where a Num- 

r of Perſons putting together a general Stock ; it is re- 
. to give every one his proportional Share of the 

5 or Gain. 
thy Golden Rule ſeveral times repeated, is the Baſis of 
1 2 and fully anſwers all Queſtions of that Kind: 


45 the whole Stock is to the Total thereby gain'd, or 


ot; ſo each Man's particular Share, is to his proper Share 
3 or Gain. Wherefore, the ſeveral Suche 2 Money 
Term 7 : artner are to be gather'd into one Sum, for the firit 
ee] the common Gain, or Loſs for the ſecond ; and 
1 1 2 particular Share for the third: and the Golden 
Ther wrought ſo many times, as there are Partners. 
* rs ns Caſes of this Rule; the one Mithout, the 


ime. 


Mt roweuir without Time, is where the Quantity of 
| 2 contributed by each Perſon, is alone conſider d; 
wy of del, Particular regard to the Length of Time, that 


Moni | : 
ule this Lee * employ d. An Example will 


55 and C. freight a 25 with 212 Tun of Wine; 
be * 1342 J. B. 1178 J. and C. 650 l. towards the 
Ir whole Cargo is fold at 32 J. per Tun. Query, 
Fg * Perſon receive? 

A * whole Produce of the Wine, by multiplying. 
ieral Ge. 8 yields 9547 * adding together the 
0 1342, f | 

Work will 45 . » and 630, which make 3150, 


(19 


» 
* 


ſee, why Feeling becomes painful, when the Cu- 
burnt, macerated, c. And why, when the 
for a whole Year. A. the ſame Day 


great Uſe in ballancing Accounts a- 


| 0 * af 1342 —Anſw.—2 890 
3150 1 6784 J 1178 — — 2337 


 Farrowsmr with Time, is, where the Time, wherein 
the Money, Sc. was employ'd, enters into the Account. 
An Example will make it clear. 1 35 


A. B. C. commence a 23 the firſt of January 

ho isburſed roo /. whereo 
he receiv'd back again on the firſt of April, 20 l. B. pays 
on the firſt of March 60 I. and more the firſt of Aug ut, 
100 J. C. pays the firſt of Fuly 140 J. and the. firſt of Oc- 


tober withdraws 40 J. At the Years End their clear Gain 


is 142 J. Query, what is each Perſon's Due? 

A's 1co4. multiplied by 3 Months, the Time it was in, 
makes 300 J. and the remaining 80, by 9 Months—720, 
In all 1020 J. of A's Contribution. For F. 60 into 10, gives 
600 3 and 100 into 5, 500; in all 1100 J. for . For C, 140 
into 3, gives 4203 and 1co into 3, is 3003 in all 720 /. for C. 

Now, 1020 T 100--520=2840 for the common Antece- 
dent; and the Gain 142, is for the general Conſequent : 
Then the Rule will ſtand thus: | 


1020— Anſw. —51 


2840 : 142 3 1100 — — 55 
| 2 0 r 36 
Proof 2840 142 


FELO-4e-ſee, is he, that commits Felony, by willingly 
killing himſelf. | | 

The Saxons call'd him Self-bane. See Svrcine. 

He is to be interr'd without chriſtian Burial, with a Stake 
driven through his Corps ; and to forfeit his Goods. 
| FELONY, was antiently uſed for a violent and injurious 
Action of a Vaſſal, or Tenant againſt his Lord. 

In which Senſe, Felony was equivalent to petty Treaſon 
or it was a Crime next below High Treaſon. The Crime of 
e Confiſcation of the Fee, to the Profit of the 

rd. Fork 
The ſame Term Felony, is applied to an Injury of the 


Lord to his Vaſſal; which imports a Forfeiture of the Ho- 


mage and Service thereof,and make it revert to theSoveraign. 

Fidelity, and Felony are reciprocal between the Lord and 
the Vaſſal. See Loxp. 

Menage deri ves the Word from Felonia, form'd of felo, 
or fello, which occurs in the Capitularies of Charles the 
Bald, and is ſuppos d to come from the German Fehlen, 
or Saxon Felen, to fail, or be delinquent. Others derive 
it from the barbarous Latin Vilania. 

My Lord Coke, Nicod, &c. derive it a felle, Gall, as 
being ſuppos'd to be done maliciouſly. Laſtly, others de- 
rive it from the Greek ehe, to deceive. 

FELONY, in Common Law, is an Offence next below 
that of Petty-Treaſon. 

Felony includes ſeveral Species of Crimes, whoſe Puniſh- 
ment is the ſame, vis. Death: Such as Murther, Theft, 
Suicide, Sodomy, Rape, wilful Burning of Houſes, receiving 
of ſtolen Goods, and divers others found in the Statutes, 
vn are daily making Crimes Felony, that were not ſo 
before. 

Felony is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from Treaſon. See TREASOx. 

From leſſer Crimes, it is diſtinguiſh'd by this, that its 
Puniſhment is Death; tho' not univerſally: For Petty Lar- 
ceny, i. e. ſtealing of a thing, under the Value of 124. is 
Felony, according to Brook ; tho' the Crime be not capital, 
but only a Loſs of Goods. | | 

The Reaſon Brook gives for its being Felony, is that the 
Indictment runs, Felonice 1 | 

Till the Reign of Henry I. Felonies were puniſh'd by pe- 
cuniary Fines : That Prince firſt order'd Felons to be hang'd, 
about the Year 1108. 

Felony is of two Kinds : The one lighter, which for the 
firſt time is entitled to the Benefit of Clergy as Manſlaugh- 
ter. See MansLAuvcnTER, The other is not. | 

Felony is alſo puniſh'd by Loſs of all Lands, not intail'd; 
and all Goods and Chattels, both real and perſonal : Tho' 
the Statutes make a Difference in ſome Caſes, concerning 
Lands; as appears by Stat. 37 Hen. 8. 

Felony ordinarily works Corruption of Blood, unleſs the 
Statute, ordaining the Offence to be Felony, provide other- 
wiſe; as the Stat. 39 Elis. c. 17. See Fug cA. 

FELT, a kind of Stuff, either of Wool alone, or of Wool 
and Hair; neither ſpun, croſs'd, nor wove, but deriving all 
its Conſiſtence from its being wrought, and full'd with Lees 
and Size, and afterwards faſhioned on a Block or Mould, 


by help of Fire and Water. 


Caſtor's, Camels, and Coneys Hair; Lambs and Sheeps 
Wool, ge. are the moſt uſual Ingredients of Felts: And Hats 


of all kinds, are the Works, they are chiefly employed in. 


The 


1 


"The Tei intended for « Hat, being ſulkciently full, and 
prepar'd, is reduc'd into one Piece, ſomewhat in the figure 
of a large Funnel: In which State it remains ready, to be 


put into Form, and become a Hat. See Hat. 


FELUCCA, or Fxrucco, a little Veſſel, with fix Qars, 
not cover'd over; and much us d inthe Mediterranean. It 
may bear its Helm on both Sides; which is likewiſe ſhifted 
from behind, forewards occafionally. Tts Size is about equal 
to that of a Sloop, or Chaloup. See Boar, WE 

The Word is form'd from the Arabick Felicon, a Ship.— 

FEMALE, the Sex that conceives, and bears Fruit. See 


Skx, and Woman. 
An Animal that generates in it ſelf, is called Female; 


and that which generates in another, Male. See Marx. 

The Female both in Quadrupeds, and even Birds, is uſually 
ſmaller, and weaker than the Male ; tho” in Birds of Prey, 
is the Falcon, Hawk, &9c. it is otherwiſe 3 the Female be- 
ing bigger, ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous, 
See Fal cow. 

The like is obſery'd in moſt Inſects, particularly Spiders; 
to that Degree, that Mr. Homberg aſſures us, he has weigh'd 
five or fix Male Garden-Spiders againſt one Female of the 


ſame Species. 18 ; 
For the Proportion of Males to FEMALEs, fee MARRIAGx, 


BiRTIs, Cc. | 

Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh Male and Female Plants; Male 
and Female Flowers, c. See PLANT, FLowERR, GENE- 
RATION, c. 
| FEMALE Screw. See SCREW, | 
FEM E Covert, in Law, a married Woman; who is alſo 
{aid to be under Covert Baron. See Covxxr. | 

FEMININE, in Grammar, one of the Genders of Nouns. 
See GENDER. | ; 

The Feminine Gender is that, which denotes the Name 
to belong to a Female. In the Latin, the Feminine Gender 
is form'd of the Maſculine, by altering its 'Termination ; 
12 by changing ug into a. Thus, of the Maſculine 

ONUS eguus, a Horſe, is form'd the Feminine, bona 
equa, a good Mare: So, of parvus homo, a little Man, is 
form d, parva fæmina, a little Woman, Qc. 

In French, the Feminine Gender is expreſs d, not by a 
different Termination; but a different Article: Thus, le 
is joyn'd to a Male, and /a to a Female. 

In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs the 


Difference of Sex, not by different Terminations, nor by 


different Particles, but different Words; as Boar, and Sow; 
Boy, and Girl; Brother, and Sifter, £5c. tho' ſometimes the 
Feminine is form'd by varying the Termination of the 
Male into eſs; as in Abbot, Abbeſs, Cc. 

FEMININE Rhimes, ſee Rnims. | 

FEMUR, or Os FxMon 1s, in Anatomy, the Thigh-bone. 
See Bows, and Tarcn. 

The Femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt Bone in the Body; 
and its Articulations are proportion'd to its Bulk, and 
Strength. Its upper Part is jointed with the Iſchium, by 
Enarthroſis; the Head of the Femur being receiv'd into a 
Cavity of the Iſchium; and the two kept together by a 
ſtrong Cartilage, or Bandage. The lower End is articu- 
lated with the Tibia by Ginglimus; two Heads of the Fe- 
mur being receiv'd into two Cavities of the Tibia; beſide 
a Cavity between the two Heads, which receives a Proceſs 


of the Tibia. 


The Femur is pretty much incurvated, or bent; the con- 
vex Part being before, and the Concave behind. It is di- 
vided into three Parts; the upper, middle, and lower. 

The upper, conſiſts of a Head, and a Neck; in which 
are contain'd three Epiphyſes, viz. the Extremity, or Head, 
which is round, and big, and receiv'd into the Acetabulum 
of the Coxendix, wherein it is tied by two Ligaments ; the 
one from the Head, and the other from the Bottom of the 
Acetabulum, but both inſerted into the Middle of the 
Head. Immediately under the Head, is the Neck, which 
is ſmall, long, and a little oval, and makes an Angle with 
the Body of the Bone; by means whereof the Thighs and 
Feet are kept at a due Diſtance from each other, to make 
our Standing the firmer ; Beſide that the Obliquity of the 
Neck conduces to the Strength of the Muſcles, which muſt 
otherwiſe have paſs'd too near the Centre of Motion. The 
other two Epiphyſes are call'd the greater and leſs 770- 
chanters, See 'TrRocnanTER. 

The middle Part, or Shank of the Femur, is round, 
ſmooth, and poliſh'd on its Fore-fide, and rough on the 
8 2 which 1 a ſmall Ridge, the whole 

ength of the Bone, called the Linea uſpera 1 
the . of Muſcles. 22 ; — 2 

The lower Part of the Femur is divided by a Sinus in the 
Middle, into two Heads, or Apephyſes, call'd Conaili, 
which make the Ginglymus above mention'd; being both 
received into the Sinus of the Tibia. See Convirvs. 


Between the hind Parts of theſe Heads is a Space for the , 


18 of the great Veſſels and Nerves, Which go to the 
eg, Hh 


( 20) 


Weſtm. 2. cap. 13. in theſe Words: 


Fence for taking of Salmon, from the Nativity of 
unto St. Martin's Day. And likewiſe, — * 


Noblemen are allowed to teach it. They wear a Badge. 


. 


The Femny his à very lar IE PENIS * 
Length, filled, like che delt, Wich Mp7, nin itt whole 
of the Femnur makes it ſerve as. a Buttreſz be Carr 
to prevent its falling, or bearing too much 4 5 Body, 
Frags of the Emu dheydog tendeswent Cute, th 

s of the ur they don't A Wat f 
which 33 e it Qreiht 

Monſ. Dionis derives the Word F; 
ſon — bears = vn Woe of the Bow 0M foro, by tex. 

FEN, in Geo „ a kind of Lake. 0 E 
See Enn, and Nl an Morak, 

| Fens are of two Kinds: The firſt of a 
e - N Earth intermixed) fan gg 
cory s : * Tre of © Mas. "Oo Bear ug 

The ſecond are Ponds, or Collections of Wa 

ieces of dry Land, raiſed hi eres vith 
i: here an raiſed * and there, above the Sut: 

The tormer kind neither receive, nor emi 3 
But the latter are frequently the Heads or Springs 0 
vers: Such is the Head of the Nite, Tanais, &c. 

PENCE- Month (Menſis probibitionis, or Menſis verry 
is a Month, wherein the female Deer do fawn . foe wh 
Reaſon it is unlawful to hunt in the Foreſt, during thatTim 
It begins fifteen Days before Midſummer, and ends 5 
teen Days after; in all, thirty Days. | 
There are alſo certain Fence, or Defence Months, or es 
ſons for Fiſh, as well as wild Beaſts; as appears by dul 


All Waters, where Salmons are taken, ſhall be in 29 


ſhall not be taken or d ed by Nets, c. from the Midd 
of April, to the Nativity of OY Baptiſt; &c. ges 
Tzurbs, Foinzson, FAN ATI, Oc. 

Pzxcz-Walls, are Walls of Brick, or Stone, made round 
Gardens, Sc. See Warr. | 

FENCING, the Art of Defence; or of uſing the Sort 
to wound an Enemy, and ſhelter one's ſelf from his Atta 
See SworD, and Guan. 

Fencing is one fo the Exerciſes learnt in the Academie 
Oc. See ExkRCIS E. 


Fencing is learnt by practiſing with Files, called in Lai 


Rudes; whence Fencing is called Gladiatura rudiaria. dc 

GLADIATOR. | | 
Pyrard aſſures, that the Art of Fencing is ſo highly 

eſteemed in the Eaſt Indies, that none but Princes ant 


Cognizance on their right Arms, called in their Langua , 
Eſaru, which is put on with great Ceremony, like th 
1 of our Orders of Knighthood, by the Kings then 
elves. | | 

 Montaign aſſures us, that when he was a Youth, the Ne 
bility all ſhunned the Reputation of being good Fenceri; 
ſomething too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to corrupt wi 
tuous Manners. 

Fencing is divided into two Parts, Simple, and Con 
pound. | | 

Simple is, what is performed directly and nimbly, e 
the ſame Line; and is either Offenfive, or Defenbit 
The principal Object of the firſt, is whatever may be & 
tempted, in puſhing or paſſing from this or that Point,! 
the moſt uncovered Part of the Enemy. The ſecond, col 
> in parrying, and repelling the Thruſts aimed by f 

nemy. 

The Compound, on the offenſive Side, includes all th 
poſſible Arts and Inventions, to deceive the Enemy, dl 
make him leave that Part we have a Deſign on, bare, 1 
unguarded, upon finding we cannot come at it by Force, 
by the Agility of the fimple Play. 

The principal Means hereof are Feints, Appeals, Cl | 
ings, and Intanglings of Swords, half-Thruſts, &c- And 
the Defenſive, to puſh in ſpeaking. 

FEND, in the Sea Language, is uſed for the ſari 
Boat from being daſh'd againſt the Rocks, Shore, or Si 

ide. | 
Hence the Phraſe, Fending the Boat, &c. Hence al 

FxNDERs, any Pieces of old Cable Ropes, or Bills" 
Wood, hung over the Ship's Side, to fend or keep din 
Ships from rubbing againſt her. 8 

oats have the like, —— _ 
 FENDUE en Pal, in Heraldry, a French Phra 
E to a Croſs, to denote it cloven down from I 

ottom, and the Parts ſet at ſome Diſtance from one an 1 

FENESTRA, in Anatomy, a Name 2 plied to 
Holes, or Apertures in the inner Ear. See EAA. 4 

The Feneſtræ are two Openings in the Labyrinth | 
firſt of them inclos'd by the Baſis of the Stapes, aud . 
its oval Figure denominated Feneſtra ovalts ; w 
call'd rotunda, is clos d with a tranſverſe ene * 
brane, plac'd a little within the Surface of its Ape 
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= at Part of tho Os remporum, properly call'd 


pended rroſum... See LABYaINTH, Cc. 
| , en Landl aa in Commerce, c. a * 4 
7 fat on one Side, and roundiſh on the other; 
ec not unlike that of Anis. ſeed; being the 


of the Commerce of the Druggiſts and 
„is eſteem'd a Carminative, and us'd like 
pothecarns Winds in the Body; and correct Senna, 
Mistel reſt of the vegetable Purgatives. 
ind the 's alſo a ſtrong Water, or Brandy made of the 
* d call d Fernel-Water. The Ingredients 
Seed, Liquorice, Brandy, and white Wine, which 
rd together; and to the Eſſence thereof are added 
iir of Wine, Sugar, and ſweet Almonds: The whole 


inn d, den . Fenn Grecum, or Fennigreek, a me- 

. — call'd, becauſe antiently brought from 

dicin cho now cultivated in ſeveral Parts of Europe. 
6 Grom is about a Foot high : Its Leaves ſmall, and diſ- 
0 ſomewhat like thoſe of Trefoil. It yields a little 
rite Flower, from whence ariſes a long, pointed Pod, ſhap'd 
, Bullocks Horn. 22 0 | STLAC 
gra, or Seed is inclos'd in this Pod, which bears the 
ne of the Plant it ſelf, is leſs than Muſtard Seed, =_ 
Name und folid, of a triangular Form, and a ſtrong dif 
agreeable Smell: hen qr tis of a yellow, gold Colour; 
kept, ru Or Drown, | 
bearing, of Flower of theſe Seeds is eſteem'd good to 
den and digeſt 3 and as ſuch; is uſed in Cataplaſms of thoſe 
i as alſo in emollient Clyſters, Decoctions, and 
ſms. | Þ | SA 
2 a — uſed in Inflammations of the Eyes 
other Occaſions. | 
IPOD ART, FzvuDARY, or FzuDATARY, was an Of- 
kcer, antiently made = authorized by the Maſter of the 
{ Wards. See Warp. r 
1 Office was, to be preſent with the Eſcheator, at the 
6oding any Office; and to give Evidence for the King, 
encerning the Tenure and the Value thereof: To ſurvey 
he Land of the Ward after the Office found, and rate it. 
Ne alſo 2 the Kings Widows their Dowers, and re- 
ned the Rents of Wards Lands. This Office is take 
Stat. 12 Car. 2. : | 
ODER. a Ca ital Meaſure for Liquids, uſed throughout 
Germany. See Mz aguans, # 6} it 

FEODUM, or Fzupum, the ſame with Fief, or Fee, 
Gee FE. | ; 

FEOFFMENTT, in Common Law, fignifies any Gift, or 
Grant of any Honours, Caſtles, Manors, Meſſuages, Lands, 
or other corporeal or immoveable be, of like nature, 
unto another in Fee ſimple; that is, to him, and to his 
Heirs for ever, by the Delivery of Seiſin, and the Poſſeſſion 
ef the Thing given; whether the Gift be made by Deed, 
er Writing. ä 
Wheo & is in Writing, it is called the Deed of Feoff- 
* every Feoffment, the Giver is called the Feoffer, or 

ator. 

The proper Difference between a Feoffer, and a Donor, 
k, that the Feoffer gives in Fee ſimple ; and the Donor in 
fer- tail. See Dowor, and FRE. 

FERALIA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt held by the Romans, 
bas 21't of February, in honour of the Dead. See 

ur. 

Macrobius, Saturn. L. I. c. 13. refers the Origin of the 
Ceremony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in his Zaſti goes 
back as far as Eneas, ſor its Inſtitution, He adds, that on 
the ſame Day, a Sacrifice was 8 to the Goddeſs 
a, or Dumb; and that the Perſons who officiated, were 
wald Woman, attended with a Number of young Girk. 

Varro derives the Word from inferi, or from fero; on 
account of a Repaſt, carried to the Sepulchers of ſuch, as 
the laſt Offices were that Day render'd to. p 


Feſtus derives it from ferio, on account of the Victims 
tifced. Vuſſius obſerves, that the Romans called Death 


ſera, cruel, and that the Word Feralia might ariſe thence. 


FER. 4e Fourchette, in Heraldry. 
Croix a Fer de Fonrchette is a Croſs, 


like that formerly us'd by Soldiers, to 
reſt their Muſkets; by which it is 
diſtinguiſh'd from the Croſs Four- 
chee ; the Ends whereof turn forked, 
whereas in this, the Fork is fix'd on 
the ſquare End; as in the adjoining 
Figure, 


(21) 


iferous Plant of the ſame Name, well | 


having a forked Iron at each End, 


FER de Moulin, g. d. Iron of the Mill, is s 

in Heraldry of che Figure adjoining. 

WD - 2 the Iron. Ink, or Ink of a Kain; 
which ſuſtains the moving Min- one. 1 
There are divers ways of bearing it: The 

. moſt uſual is that here repreſented. n 

It is born by the Name of Beveat bam, and 

IF alſo by the Name of Turner. COINS? 

EER D- wit, in our antient Cuſtoms, A Formulary, by 

which the King pardoned Manſlaughter, committed in the 


Army. | i „ 
| The Word is form'd of the Saxon Firs, Army; and Wire; 
Puniſhment. | | „ 7 
FERENTARII, of Fzxznnanti, a Term in Hiſtory: 
The Ferentarii among the Romans, were auxiliary Troops, 
lightly arm'd; their Arms being a Sword, Arrows, and a 
Sling ; which are much leſs cumberſome, than a Buckler; 
Battle-ax, Pike, c. HE Mes 
The Name Frrentarii was derived a ferendo nuxilio; 
theſe being auxiliary Forces: 'Tho' Varro thinks, the 


might be ſo called, by reaſon, the Sling and Stones feruntur, 


2202 tenentur. f | 2 
We have alſo Mention of another fort of Ferentarii, 
whoſe Buſineſs was, to carry Arms after the Armies, and tv 
be ready to ſupply the Soldiers therewith in Battle 
Dydius uſes the ſame Ferentarii for the Cataphratti E- 
quites, i. e. Cavaliers, arm'd Cap-a- pee. | | 

FERI, among the Romans, were Holidays; or Days 
wherein they abſtain'd from Work. | 
The Feriæ, or Dies feriati, were obſery'd and diſtinguiſh'd 
chiefly, by Reſt ; whereas the Feaſts, or Dies feſti; beſide 
a ation from Labour, were celebrated with Sacrifices 
and Games; ſo that there were Ferie, which were not 
Faſt-days. Tho Authors frequently confound the Ferie, and 
Feſti. See FxAsr, and FxsTI DIES. ; a 
Others confound: the Ferie with the Dies Ne-faſti; or 
Non-Court-Days. See Fasri Dies. 

The Latin 7 
See SA BRA TR. 


at leaſt the principal thereof, are, The AÆſtivales, Summer- 
Ferie; Anniverſarie, Anniverſary Feriæ; Compitalitiæ, 
Feriæ of the Streets, and Compiza, or Croſs. ways; Concep- 
tivæ, Votive Feria, which the Magiſtrates promis'd every 
Year: Denicales, for the Expiation of a Family polluted by 


the Death of any one; Imperative, or Indiftive, thoſe de. 


creed by the Magiſtrate; Latine, the Latin Feriæ, inſti- 
tuted by Targuin the Proud, for all the Latin People, a- 
mounting to above fifty Nations; being celebrated on M. 
Alba, in Memory of the Peace, concluded by 7argnin, with 
the People of Latium; Melſis Ferie, the Feriæ of Harveſt; 
Paganales Feriæ, or Paganalia, an Account of which is given 
in its Place; Preadanee, which were, what we properly 
call, the Vigils, ot Eves of the Feaſts; Private, or Pro- 
priæ, thoſe peculiar to the ſeveral Families; as the Fami- 


lie Claudie, Emilie, Fulie, &c. Publice, thoſe obſerv'd 


by all in general, or for the Publick Weal; Sementi- 
ve, thoſe held in Seed-time; Stativæ, thoſe kept conſtant! 
to the ſame Day of the Lear; Sazurnalcs, whereof we ſhall 
ſpeak in their Places; Stultorum Ferie, or Quirinalia, the 

eriæ of Fools, held on the tyth of February ; Viforie 
Ferie, thoſe of Victory, in the Month of Auguſt Vinde- 
miales, thoſe of the Vintage, from the 20010 Auguſt, to 
the 15 7b of October; Vulcani Feriæ, thoſe of Vulcan, which 
fell on the 224 of May. | 


FzRI1m was alſo uſed among the Romans for Fair Days 4 : 


by reaſon it was the Cuſtom to hold their Fairs, on Dies 
feriati, or Holidays. Srruuius Synt. Antigg. Rom. C. IX. 
Pb. 425. 443+ &c. See NUN DIN A. * 
The Word Feriæ, is uſually deriv'd a feriendis Viftimis. 
Martinius ſays, that Ferie dictæ ſunt velut lten, when 
dies ſacri, holy Days. Others obſerve, that all Days in 


Faſt 2 
the third, Cc. | g 5 : 
Theſe are the ordinary Ferie ; beſide which they have 
extraordinary, or greater Feriæ, vis. the three laſt Days of 
Paſſion Week. ; the two Days following Eaſter Day, and 
Whitſunday ; and the ſecond Feria of Rogation. . 
The Word Feria, in this Senſe, is doubtleſs borrowed 
from the antient Feria, a Day of Reſt. Accordingly, Sun- 
day is the firſt Feria: For antiently, all the Days of Eaſter 
Week were accounted Feſtival Days, by a Decree of Con- 
ſtantine ; whence * Days were called Feriæ: 2 
| " day 
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eria, amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews; 
The Romans had divers kinds of Feries: Their Names; | 


—— — — 


— : 


2 —  — — — 


Week, except Saturday and 


they afterwards accuſtom d themſelves, to call the 


of the other Weeks after the ſame manner, Arft, ſecond, 


third, c. Ferie. 


ho? others will have it that the Days of the Week were 
2 called Feriæ, from reſting the People, that is, on account 


. = ſervile Works; but to adver- 
of being oblig d to abſtain from ſe or How bis Yes 


tiſe the Faithful, that they ought to abſtain 
Durand. Ae Off. Div. L. VIII. c. 1. 


ERIAL Days, Dies feriales, or Ferig, among the An- 
AST fignify Holidays, or Days vacant from Labour and 


Pleading. See FERIX. 


But in the Stat. 2) Hen. 6. c. 5. and in Forteſcu, De Tau- 
dibus LI. . Ferial Days are taken for working Days. 
ained—Sabbati & Dominici dies nomine re- 

tento, religuos hebdomade dies feriarum nomine diſtinctos, 


S. Silveſter or 


ut jam ante in Eccleſia vocari ceperant, appellari. 
o that Ferial Days are p rly all t Days of the 


y. 

ERM, in Law, ſee Farm. | : £ 
FERMEN T, in Phyſicks, A Body of any Kind, which 
being applied to another, produces a Fermentation therein: 
Or, any thing capable of exciting an inteſtine Motion, in the 

Part of another; and of ſwelling, or dilating the ſame, b 

means of its more penetrating and moveable Parts, whic 
by their Agitation divide and agitate the Particles thereof. 

See FERMENTATTION. e Fong 

Thus, the Acid in Leven, is a Ferment, which makes 


Bread riſe, or ſwell. The Moifture in Hay is the Ferment, 


which heats and makes it ſmoak. Thus alſo, Rennet is the 
Ferment, that curdles and breaks Milk: Balm, or Yeaſt 
is the Ferment, that ſets Wort a-working, Sc. See 


The Force or Effect of a Ferment, ariſes hence, that by diſ- 
ſolving, and breaking the Texture or Combination of the 
component Parts or Principles of the Body, and giving them 
a new Motion; it diſpoſes them to take a new Arrangement, 
or to combine again in a new manner; and fo to conſtitute a 
new Species of Body. Its Effect is ſomewhat like that of a 
Perſon, who opening the Gates of a City, lets in the Ene- 


my, who ſoon raiſes terrible Diſorders: Thus, the Eite of 


a mad Dog excites a flow Fermentation in the Blood, 
whereby the divers Liquors, or Matters it conſiſts of, loſe 
that Nexus, or Union, nec to a State of Health; and 
occafion an Irregularity in the 7 from which ariſe 
the Horrors, and other Symptoms of the Diſeaſe. See Hv- 
DROPHOBIA, | | — * % 
One way of accounting for Digeſtion, is b ſuppoſing a 
certain Ferment or Menſtruum in the Stomach, which diſ- 
ſolves the Food contain'd therein. But what this Ferment 
is, or whence it ſhould be derived, is greatly diſputed. 
Some will have it an Acid; others, alcalious ; others, ſul- 
phureous ; others, alcalino-ſulphureous ; others, muriatick, 
Ec. as their own Fancies ſuggeſt to them, See DiexsrIiox, 
and MENSTR UUM. , on | 

 FERMENTARII, or FermznTAct1, a Denomination 
thoſe of the Latin Church have given to the Greeks, on ac- 
count of their conſecrating and ufing leven'd, or fermented 
Bread in the Euchariſt. | | 

As the Greeks call the Zatins Azymites, the Latins, in 
return, call them Fermentarii. See Azymus.  __ 

FERMENTATION, an inteftine Motion, or Commo- 


tion of the ſmall, inſenfible Particles of a mix'd Body, arifing 


without any apparent mechanical Cauſe, and producing a 
conſiderable Alteration therein. 

Or, it is an eaſy, ſlow, gentle Motion of the inteſtine Par- 
ticles of a Body, ariſing ufually from the Operation of ſome 
active, acid Matter; which rarifies and ſubtilizes the ſofter, 
yielding Particles thereof. See FEERMENXr. | 

Fermentation differs from Di/dlution, as the latter is the 
Reſult or Effect of the former. Fermentation is frequently 
without Diſſolution, i. e. the fermentative Motion frequent- 
ly does not go ſo far as to diſſolve the Body: But Diſſolution 
always ſuppoſes an antecedent Fermentation. See Disso- 
LUTION. | , 

Fermentation differs from Ebullition, and Efferveſcence 
in this, that the Motion, which in the former is flow ; 


in the two latter, is violent ; and that in the former, the 


Motion is reſtrain'd to the minute Particles of the Body; 
but in the latter it extends to large Maſſes thereof. See E- 
BULLITION, and EFFERVESCENCE. | 

Indeed it muſt be obſery'd, that Authors uſually allow of 
divers kinds of Fermentations ; viz. an inſenſible one, which 
is only known from its Effects; and a ſenſible one: A violent 
and a moderate one: A hot, and a cold one: A natural, and 
an artificial one. 

Plants bruis'd, and left a certain Time in a cloſe Veſſel, 
ferment of themſelves ; and if let alone, the Fermentation 


will proceed to Putrefaction. See Pura TAC TION. 


(22) 
ay bethg the firſt, Monday the ſecond, gc. And this Week 
debe * 3 the Eft of the Eccleſiaſtical. os ; 


ſuch Body muſt continue in its preſent State of Fluidity, d 


- : r | 
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- 
In order to Ferinentation; "tis neceſiar.. | 
Liquor have ſomething i and Hirne the Termen 
tion be tumyltuous; that it be in an open, {; tz that in 1 
aſſiſted by the Air; and that it tend 10 ext), Place 
Liquor, and produce vinous, or inflamumable gi purify t 
are Wi Properties and | * Thet 
tion; tho in the general, all required a Termcne 
tion, is a Body, or Liquor, which is N SR a Rrhen 
is, conſi ſts of ifferent rinciples 3 that there Lg, Ul 
traction between the Particles of the Ferment . ſtrong At 
dy Faefge * of 2 be moved and A 
regularly; and that this Motien produc f 
ch init, | | 5K 3 of . as Alteration 
*ermentarion is one of the moſt obſcure P. 
e e CEE 
in grea ea a to which E VN 
_ ally reach. NE * 2 mm ”" their Principle vi 
r. Morgan, in his late Philoſoph. Prin. orf 1 1: . 
tempts to account fot it, on 89 — icing a 
Principle is, that the expanſive: Force of Air — * 
the Action of Fire; or the mutual Action of Fire — we 
the univerſal natural Cauſe of Fermentation. and Dit 15 
To ſhew this, he conſiders, two great Powers * Dy * 
ples in Bodies; vis, an attractive, cobeſive Power :. * 
mall Particles of Matter, as the Principle of all Rei, * 
cretion, £c. And the * Force of heated Air; a; th 
of Fermentation. On the different Proportion and Adi 
ment of theſe two oppoſite Forces, with reſpett to cy 
ther, the Conſtitution, Texture and Coheſion of Bodies dene 
By the attractive Force, acting alone, the conſtituent d, 
of compound Bodies, muſt be brought to their neareſt 25 
greateſt Contacts, and remain there in a Degree of Pirmief 
and Coheſion, proportional to the Quantities of Conta 
S 
On the other „ by the repulfiye, expanſy 
acting alone, all Bodies, * the 5 2 - l 
muſt be diſſolved and diffuſed into one perfe ly fluid, inc 
herent Maſs. See Flur ir. D 
If both are found in the ſame Body, and equal in Deg x 


Cohefion ; if the attractive Power prevail, the Quantity 
Contact, or Degree of Coheſion will continually increaley 
to a certain Pitch, where it will reſt : On the Contrary, if t 
expanſive Force of the Fire and Air, included in any Body, « 
Mafs of Matter, 2 againſt the attractive Power of th 
contiguous Parts, the Parts muſt neceſſarily recede from the 
Points of Contact. A 2 

And this happening thro' all the Subdivifions of which th 
hy or Maſs is capable, every, ſmall Part muſt be divide 
and ſeparated into other ſmaller Parts; and theſe again int 
others, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt conſtituent Par 
ticles or Atoms, which are ſuppoſed to be. perfeRtly ſali 
and indivifible. See Atom. 

This Receſs of the Parts of Bodies from their Points d 
Contact, and the Separation, and Diviſion conſequent there 
on, is what we call Rarefaction; as, on the. Contrary, thi 
Approneh of the Parts nearer to the Points of Contact, 
called Condenſation. Now from the contrary; EfleQts of thel 
two Forces, there neceſſarily ariſes an inteſtine Commotia 
Colliſion, and natural Struggle of the Parts among them 
ſelves, i. e. the Parts ated on by two ſuch oppoſite Force 
will fly off, and recoil, recede, and accede, in Proportion“ 
the Strength and Energy of the oppoſite Powers, till one 
the other prevail, either to fix EEE or Ai olve and 
diffuſe it; which alternate Motion is what we call Ferm: 
tation. See RARETAcTION, Se. x 4 

If the attractive Force prevail, the moſt fluid Body wil 
be conſolidated, as Water into Ice. See FrEzziNnG. 

On the contrary, if the expanſive Force prevail, the firmen 
Body will be broke, and diſſolved. See D1ss0Lvu'r10N. 

Fermentation is a Point of the utmoſt Conſequence in) 
dicine: It is one of the principal Means, or Inſtruments d. 
have for altering, exalting, or calling forth th; Properties an 
Powers of Bodies. To get an Idea of theſe Changes, 1 
cannot confider it better, than in the procuring of 2 {pi 
tuous Liquor from Malt, by means thereof. 

It is to be obſery'd then, that the Malt being made, 4 
ſhewn under the Article Marr; and then laid to infuſe 
maſh in hot Water, the reſt of the Proceſs of Brewing * 
thing but a raiſing and directing of a Fermentation, ot 
teſtine Motion. See Bxzwixc. 1 

How ſuch Motion is mechanically effected, and be 
brings forth ſuch a Spirit, may be conceived from what . 
lows ; ſuppoſing the Reader acquainted with theſe 7 
mon Propoſitions in Hydroſtaticks; vis. 16. That 40 
13 in any Fluid, ſpecifically lighter than tt 
will fink ; otherwiſe, emerge and get to the Top.  . 

2% That if two equal Bodies of different ſpec! ck Gs 2 
ties be immerſed in a Fluid, lighter than either of tie 


the Celerities of their Deſcents will be as their Gravis, 


3 ' 


% 


We 2 2 4 | 
FER. 
„ ir two unequal Bodies of unequal ſpeciſick 
ne their Deſcents will be compounded of their 


he | | 
by which Bodies deſcend; hold good in 
Ide fs pres Ferifically lighter than the Fluid. 
de Aen. all heterogeneous Fluids, the conſtituent Parts 
m t fitted to aſſociaib and cohere, ſo as to form 
d, the heavier 


be | 
of Mal, es Cannot be interchang'd in their Pofitions, till 


1b bas obtained ſuch an Elevation, as correſponds to its 

ch Gravity : But leſt this alone ſhould fail of the In- 
po by not being ſufficient to break thoſe Molecul 
rentiony 4% 


8 term ad g 7 
ͤgubſtance, term arm, or Teaſt, conſiſts of a 
Ny of ſybtile ſpirituous Particles, wrapp'd up 
Tach 7s are viſcid. Now, when this is mix d with ſuch a 
or, it cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine Mo- 
4 which is occaſioned by the Intercourſe, and Occurfions 
Particles of different Gravities; as the ſpirituous Parti- 
ill be continually ſtriving to get up to the Surface, 
he yiſcid ones continually retarding ſuch Aſcent, and 
ting their Eſcape. a N 
80 that by theſe two concurri Cauſes the Particles ex- 
ated from the Grain, will by ſuch frequent Occurfions be 
 comminuted, as continually to increaſe the more ſubtile 
1nd ſpirituous Parts, until all that can be made fo by At- 
triton, are ſet looſe from their former viſcid Confinements : 
ind this appears by the Warmth of the Liquor, and the 
Froth drove” to the Top; Juſt at which Time, if it be 
#ron into the Still, it affords ſome Quantity of an high 
nfammable Spirit. IS ibs | 
Moderate Warmth much haſtens this Proceſs, as it aſſiſts 


may be entangled, and unbend the Spring of the included 


Comminution of the whole. . 

The viſcid Parts, which are raiſed to the Top, not only 
on account of their own Lightneſs, but by the continual 
Eforts and Occurfions of the Spirit to get uppermoſt, both 
hew, when the Ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent 
the iner Spirits making their Eſcape: For if this inteſtine 
Luftus be permitted to continue too long, a yur Deal 
vil get away, and the remaining grow flat, and vapid, and 
riſe little befides Phlegm in the Still. 

The greateſt Uſe of this Theory in Medicine, will be in 
teaching, what Parts of the Materia Medica are moſt pro- 
8 under this Procedure; and how ſuch inte- 

ive Motion, does in ſome Things, deſtroy their Virtues : 
For by ome Medicines an Intention is aimed at, which is 
not to be d, but by their being ſpirituous ; whereas 
i others the very contrary Property is required: In ſuch 


eines get into a Ferment, they are deſtroyed, and ſhould 
wt be adminiſtred. 5.7 

FERNAMBOUC, ſec Ba asrr Wood. 

FERR UGINOUS, a Term, intimating a Thing to part- 


* See — —9 | WS 
t 18 particularly applied to certain mineral Springs, whoſe 
Vater C their Falfags along the Strata of yr Kr meet 
it the Ore, or Marcafſite of the Metal, part of which 
they waſh off, and carry with them; and thus become im- 
Pegnated with the Principles thereof. Such are what wo 
all chalybeate Waters. See CnaryBrAr, and Mans. 
| The Waters of 7 unbridge, thoſe of Forges, and of the 
iron Spring at Nourges, are ferruginous. | 
298 *EARUGO, the Ruſt of Iron; or a kind of Calx, found 
the Surface thereof. See Iron, and Rus r. 
FERRUM, fee Ia ox. 
FERTILITY, Pruitfulneſs, or the Quality, which de- 
cminates a thing fertile, or prolifick. See FecunvitY; 
kay BAnRENNEss, Disk AsE, c. We deal 
A Un Feyptian Nitre, or Natron, renders the Ground ex- 
ngly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that Plants 
how in ſuch Abundance in 55015 that they would choak 
, * another, if they were not hindred, by throwing Sand 
dach he Fields : Inſomuch that the Egyptians muſt rake as 
* F ans to leſſen the Fatneſs of their Soil, as other Na- 
' x to increaſe it. Philoſ. Tranſact. N 160. 
"ang ming is more fertile than Wheat, which Faculty was 
Food = the Creator, in regard it was to be the principal 
ot Men: Thus a ſingle Meaſure of that Grain, ſown in a 


TH) 


ſtriking them on t 


in opening the Viſcidities, in which ſome ſpirituons Parts 


ir, which cannot but contribute to the RarefaQionjand nen 


Cafes therefore, when by any adventitious Cauſe thoſe Me- 


take of the Nature of Iron; or to contain Particles of that 


FES:; 

ropet Soil, will yield t50 Meaſures, —One of den inge 
ee ſent kim 400 Ears; all r 
Nero had 340 Ears ſent him, fes 4 ſingle Seed. Pin. 
Naz. Hift. ib. 18. c. 10. See CMI Don. 
CRORE, little wakes N 4 Slice; teputed the 
rs Sceptre, wherewith ke chaſtiſes the Pots. hy 

The Word is pure Latin, and has alſo been uſed to de- 
note the Prelates Crozier, and Staff. Under the Eaſtern 


Empire, the Ferula was the Emperor's Sceptre, as is ſeen 


on divers Medals, It confifts of a long Stem: of Shank 

and a flat, ſquate Head, The Uſe of Wh Feruls is ” 

antient among the Geeks, who uſed to call their Prince 

rag O nropb es, ꝗ. d. Fernla-bearers. . 

The Word is ſuppoſed to be form'd of the Latin N 
e de- 


to. ſtrike; or, perhaps, Ferula in this Senſe may 


rived from the Name of a Plant, called Ferula, the Stem 
whereof was antiently uſed to correct Children withal tho 


others think, the Plant took its N ame from the Inftrument; 


or rather from its Uſe, ferire. 
In the antient Eaſtern Church, Fer#la fignifies 4 Place 
ſeparated from the Church, wherein the Penitents, or Ca- 
techumens of the ſecond Order, called Anſeultanres, Axcod- 
250, were _ 3 as not being allowed to enter the Church. 
Whence the, Name of the Place ; the Perſons therein be- 
ing under Penance, or Diſcipline : Sub Fxrella erant Eccleſiæ. 
ERUIL. R, among Obirurgeons, called alſo Splinrers 4 
are little Chips, of different Matter, as Woods, Barks, Fir, 
Leather, Paper, Oc. applied to Bones, that have been dif. 
jointed, when they are ſet again. e 
The Bark of the Herb Sagapene, called in Latin Fernld, 
was antiently much uſed on this occafion z whence thé 
Name Ferula became common to all. 


. 


- FESCENNINE, in Antiquity, Feſcennine Verſes were 


a kind of ſatyrical Verſes; full of open, wanton, and obſcene 


Expreſſions, ſung or tehears'd by the Company, at the ſu- 
lemnizing - of a Marriage among the Romans. See SA- 


„ | 
The Word Feſtenninus- is borrowed, according to Je- 


nage, from Faſcinum, a Charm; the People taking ſuch 
Songs to be proper to drive away Witches, or prevent their 


Effect. See Licarurs. | 
Ess E, one of the nine Honourable Of- 
dinaries of the Eſcutcheon, which it divides 
borizontally in the Middle, and ſeparates the 


Chief from the Point, It is ſuppoſed to re- 

@ ' preſent a broad Girdle, or Belt of Honour, 
> which Knights at Arms were antiently girded 

S _.  withal. | 

ſſeſſes the Centre of the Eſcutcheon, and contains in 


It p 
Breadth one third Part thereof. | 
5 he beareth Azure, a FH Or, by the Name of 
iott. SS x | Fix 
When the Feſt takes up leſs than its proper Breadth, it 
is called a Bar. See Bar. L222 
FkssE-Point, is the exact Centre of the Eſcutcheon. See 
Escurchzo w. CAL BO 18725 
It is thus called, as being the Point, through which the 
Feſs Line is drawn from the two Sides; and accordingly di- 
vides the Eſcutcheon into two equal Parts; when the Efcut- 
cheon is parted Per-fe/3. . 5 3 
FzssE- ways, or in Fuſſe, denotes Things born after tlie 
manner of a Fuße, i. e. in a Line, or Range, a- croſs the 
Middle of the Shield, which the French call en Feſſe. 
Party per Fxssx, implies parted a-croſs the Middle of 
the Shield from Side to Side, through the Fe//e Point. 
This the French expreſs by one Word, Couppe. - 
FESTI Dies, among the Antients, were Feaſt-Days,” or 
Holidays. See FzAsrT. | | 


Numa diſtinguiſh'd the Days of the Tear into Feſti, 


Profeſti, and Interci/i. | peat 

| I were thoſe dedicated to the Gods: The ſe- 

cond, were thoſe allowed to Men, for the Management of 

their own Affairs; being thus called, according to Feſtus, 
uod procul ſint a religione Numinis divine :; The third 

were ſhared between the Gods and Men. 


The Feſti dies, again, were divided according to Ma- 


crobius, Saturn. c. 16. into Sacrifices, Epulæ, or Banquetsz 


Ludi, or Games; and Feriz. See Fzz1z, Oc. And the Pro- 


feſti into Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and Pre- 
ares. See FAsrI, GC. 1 845 

FES TINO, in Logick, one of the Moods of Syllogiſms. 
See Moov. | 

In a $yllogiſm in Feſtizo, the firſt Propoſition is an uni- 
verſal Negative; the ſecond, a particular Affirmative ; and 
the third a particular Negative. See SYLLOGISM.« | 
FES TIVAI,, fee FExAs T, and FEST ul. Ela 

FESTOON, a Garland, or Ornament of Flowers, Fruits 
and Leaves intermix d; antiencly much uſed at the Gates 


of Temples, where Feaſts, or ſolemn Rejoycings were you; 


or at any ether Places, where Marks of publick Joy and 
Gayety were deſired ; as at Triumphal Arches, Tourna- 


ments, Cc. Feſtoons, 


- 


Victims in the antieht heathen Sacrifices. St. Paulinus, in 


his Poem on St. Feliz, does not forget the Feſtoons and 
Crowns of Flowers, plac'd at the Door of the Church, and 


on the Tomb ef that Saint. See GARLAND. ' 8 
The Italians have a ſort of Artificers, called Feſtaroli, 


whoſe Office is, to make. Feſtoons and other Decorations 


for Feaſts. 4 
The Word is French, Feſton form'd of the Latin Fe- 


ſtum, Feaſt. 


Fxsr oo, in Architecture, Sculpture, £9c. A Decoration 


uſed by Architects, Painters, Joyners, &c. to enrich their 
reſpective Works. , SY ated be 
= conſiſts of a String, or Collar of Flowers, Fruits, and 
Leaves tied together, ſomewhat biggeſt in the Middle, and 
ſuſpended by the two Extremes; from which, beſide the 
main Part which falls down in an Arch, two leſſer Parts 
hang perpendicularly, | 
Thi Ornament is made in Imitation of the Feſtoors, or 
long Cluſters of Flowers, plac'd by the Antients on the 
Doors of their Temples, c. on feſtival Occafions. 
Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed in Freezes, and other va- 
cant Places, required to be filled up, and adorn d. 
FEST UM, ſee FzAsrt. | | 
In our Law Books, Feſtum is alſo frequently uſed for a 
general Court; in regard ſuch were antiently always kept 
on the Great Feſtivals of the Year. Thus, in our Chroni- 
cles we read, that in fuch a Year the King kept his Fe- 
ſtum at Wincheſter, &c. that is, he kept a Court there at 
that Time. Rex apud Winton. maximum Feſtum & Con- 
vivium celebravit, tempore Natalis Domini, convocatis 
ibidem Principibus & Baronibus totius Regui. 4 
FET-Lock, in the Manage, the Hair that grows behind 
on a Horſes Foot: Hence, the Joint where it grows, is 
called the Fetloch Joint. - 
FETUS, fee Foxrvs. 6 
FEUD, or Fzvpz, Fzopum, is the ſame with Fief, or 
Fee. See FEZ. 8 85 
FxvD is alſo uſed in our antient Cuſtoms, or a capi tal 
Quarrel, or Enmity, called alſo Feed, or Feeth. | 
_ Feud, or Feed, called alſo Frida, and Faida, in the ori- 
ginal German ſignifies Guerram, i. e. Bellum, War. 
 Lambart writes it Feeth, and faith, it fignifies Capitales 
inimicitias. EIS 7 q 
In Scotland, and the North of England, Fend is parti- 
cularly uſed for a Combination of Kindred, to revenge the 
Death of any of their Blood againſt the Killer and all his 
Race, or any other great Enemy. 
FEUDAL, or Fzopar, of, or belonging to a Feud, or 
Fee. See FEE. | 
A Feudal Lord, in default of Fealty and Homage from 
his Vaſſal, may ſeize the Fruits of the Fee. A Fendal Mat- 
ter: Feudal Juriſprudence : Feudal Seiſure. | 
A Neapolitan Lawyer, called Caravita, has not long ago 
bliſh'd a Latin Treatiſe of the Feudal Law, entitled, 
rælectiones Feodales. 


When once the Uſe of Fees was thoroughly eſtabliſh'd in 


France, they would need extend it much further: And al- 
moſt all the great Offices of the Crown thus became Feru- 
dal; even the Courts of Juſtice were drawn in; in order 


to which they were annex d to certain Lands, or Revenues, 


The Deſign of theſe Infeodations was to render the Of. 
fices hereditary, after the manner of Fees, which were now 


become ſo. Thus the Offices of Grand Chamberlain, Grand 


Butler, Sc. came to be held by hereditary Right. 


FEUDATARY, a Ya/al, or Perſon who holds of a Su- 


perior in Fee, i. e. on condition of yielding Fealty and Ho- 
mage, or other Service. See EEE. | 
The Electors, Princes, and free Cities of Germany are 
all Feudataries of the Emperor. See Emyzror, ELxc- 
TOR, Sc. ; ; 
Fa. Daniel obſerves, that Charles VII. forbad the Count 


4 Armignac to call himſelf in his Titles, by the Grace of 


God Count d Armignac ; ſuch Terms, which ſeem to exclude 
all Dependance, except on God, being an Innovation, pre- 
judicial to the Right of the Soveraign, and which had ne- 
ver been allowed to any Duke, or Count, who was a Feu- 
4 of any Crown. Hiſtoire de France, T. II. p. 1162. 
FEUDBOTE, a Recompence, for engaging in a Feud, 
or Faction, and for the Damages conſequent therein; it 
having been the Cuſtom of antient times for all the Kin- 
dred to engage in their Kinſmens Quarrels, according to 
that of Tacitus de Morib. Germanor. Suſcipere tam Ini- 
* eu patris, ſeu ꝓpropiuqui quam amicitias neceſſe 
AO | | 
FEUDIST, a Lawyer, or Doctor learn 
verſant about Feds, 2 Fees. N 
0 —_ a reckon'd a Great Fendiſt. 

; R. Lebris, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe, or ra « 
cies, or Claſs of Diſeaſcs ; it being an Obſervation 7 
ham, that Fevers with their Appendages, make two Thirds 
of all the Diſeaſes of the Body, Sce Diszask- 


| Feſtoons, or Garlands, were alſo put on the Heads of This 5 
according to the different Views and Rælatioi & Vicia 


Nature, to throw off ſome morbific Matter, on Hin 


in correcting the ſharp, irritating febrile Matter, diflolvin 


excited by Cardiacs, Aromaticks, Volatiles, & 


' * 
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| This Diſorder is very differently defined by f. 


der it in. Ig 
Sydenham defines it a ſtrenuous Endeave 


incommodes the Body. | | t great 
Emuller, with the ſame View, calls it à Moti 
gle of Nature, whereby with the Aſſiſtance of or Stryy 
more or leſs alter d, ſhe ſeeks to expell what 1 e Pirix 
the we boy pray 22 hurtful fg 
 DPuincy defines it an augmented Veloci 
Oden a Fermentation of the Blood, * 4 the Blood 
a ag Ar _ exceſſive Heat. Panied wig 
The Cauſes of Fevers are innumerable ; 
even often ariſes in the ſoundeſt Bodies, Nr wien 
no previous morbific Apparatus; as Cacochymia 10 * 
ra, £9c. But merely from a Change of Air, Food. the 
3 in the Sat gow why | + Or oth 
7 ever, Boer obſerves, is an inſeparable 1 
of = emacs gan C3 — 2 Campa 
e ms are many: Every Fxver ariſi 
ternal Coufe js attended wich a 2 — Pulſe . 
at different Times, and in different Degrees. Where 8 
are intenſe, the Fever is acute; where remiſs, om Th 
Diſeaſe begins almoſt always with a Senſe of Chilnek. 3 
in its Progreſs is chiefly diflinguiſh'd by the Vet. * 
the Pulſe: So that a too quick Contraction of the Han 
with an increaſed Reſiſtence or Impulſe againſt the Can 
laries, furniſhes the proper Idea of a Fever; and he Hed 
of the Patient is the ſcope Nature chiefly aims at in i 
Diſeaſe. © | | 
The other attendant Symptoms are uſually a laborion 
and diſturb'd Reſpiration; an uniform, high coſour d Urine 
a Parchedneſs and Dryneſs of the Tongue, Mouth, i; 
Clammineſs of the Salivaz Thirſt; Wakefulneſs; and Na 
Tea againſt every thing but thin diluting Liquors, 
From theſe Symptons, Dr. Morgan, our lateſt Writer o 
that Subject, lays it down as a Principle, that in every N 
ver, there is a general Obſtruftion, and Diminution f: 
glandular Secrerions ; that is, a great Part of the Lyny 
or Serum of the Blood, which ought to be continually fab 
en the Glands, is, during the Fever, ſo retain'd in, an 
cloſely united to the Maſs, that it circulates together vit 
it in the Veins and Arteries. 'This he endeavours to pro 
to be the State and Condition of the Blood in the In 
duction of a Fever, 7 HY for all the above met 
tioned Phænomena from it, as the juſt and adequate Bf 
fects of ſuch a Cauſe. How he does it, ſee in his Phil 
Princ. of Med. p. 207, &c. 
The general Indication in the Cure of Fevers, is, ton 
train the Commotion of the Blood, with in the Bound 
agreeable to the End, Nature had in raiſing it, i. e. neithe 
to let it riſe too high, for fear of the Conſequence; u 
yet keep it too low, Br fear of fruſtrating the Endeavo 
of Nature. And hence the Rule and Meaſure of lettin 
more, or leſs Blood, or none at all. | 
The Cure of Fevers, Boerhave ſummarily comprehend 


the Lentor, and mitigating the Symptoms. If Natu 
ſeem to carry the Fever too oh, it muſt be moderated! 
Abſtinence, thin Diet, drinking of Water, bleeding a 
cooling Clyſmas: If ſhe bring it on too ſlowly, it mult 
c. The Gaul 
removed, the Symptoms ceaſe of courſe; and if they > 
be bore without much Danger of Life, it were beſt not t 
enter into any particular Cure thereof: If they be unl: 
ſonable, or too ſevere, they are each to be abated with th 
proper Remedies. | 2 
ydenham recommends an Emetick in the Beginning © 
a Fever; or if it have been then omitted, in any otbe 
Stage thereof; eſpecially where there is a Propenlity ! 
Vomiting : For want of this, a Diarrhza frequently ſucceec 
which is exceedingly dangerous. After this, he uſes a 1 
regorick ; and the following Days, if there be no [ndicati 


to repeat the Venæſection, nor any Diarrhea, he pre w 
every other Day an Enema, till the twelfth Day, 1 


Matters coming to a Criſis, he has Recourſe to hotter ty 
dicines, in order to promote and accelerate it. He © 
that if the Diſeaſe proceed well, and the Fermentati' 
laudable, there is n6 occaſion for any Phyſick at all. 0 
the 151 Day, if the Urine be found to ſeparate, aud? 
a Sediment; and the Symptoms be abated, 
is uſually order'd, leſt the Sediment returning into fn 
again, occaſion a Relapſe. Nothing cools the * 
abates the Fever ſo much, as a Cathartick after e 
ſection. | 4 
The more acute the Fever, the thinner, ay 1 


al 


, = , = 

FEY. 

i6cks the ſecond. Spirit of Sal Ammo- 

1 afligh* 228 7 obſerves is an univerſal Fe- 
; All ſugar'd Things ate hurtful, | 
alu eg, in all Fevers, preſcribes Wine, Dr. Han- 
iter · See FzBRIFUGE.- - Po | | 


| Urine remains crude, that is; does not 
* Re the Patient's Caſe is very dubious: But 


the Coction commences, and the Urine ſeparates, 


"eat Danger is over. 


git Deliria, 
pee in Fevers: On the contrary, a quick, weak, 
— Pulſe, howſoever favourable the other Symptons 
may we by Obſervation, that a frequent letting of 
i klender erſons more inclinable to Fevers. . 
* te are various Kinds of Fevers, denominated and 
4;nouiſh'd from the particular Cauſe that produce them 
b me they continue; their Acceſſes, or Returns; a 
their ſeyeral Symptoms. . 1 a Zee ens; & 
The moſt general and genuine Diviſion of Fevers, is in- 
Eſential, and Sympromatick. | 3 us 
In Ex8xNTIAL FxvER, is that whoſe primary Cauſe is in 
de Blood it ſelf; and which does not ariſe as an Effect, or 
Rm_ from of other Diſeaſe in the Solids, or other 
2 This is, what we abſolutely and properly call a 


Fe” Oympromatick FxveR is that which ariſes as an Acci- 
lent, or Symptom of ſome other antecedent Diſorder, as 
in Inflammation, Phlegmon, Eryſipelas, Impoſtume, ſmall 
pur, Pleurify, &c. Whence it is peculiarly denominated I- 
fanmatory, Eryſi pelatous, Purulent, &c. 

Eſential Fevers are generally diſtinguiſhed into Conti- 
nel and Intermitting. Others chuſe to divide them into 
Diary, Intermitting, Continent, and Continued. 

A ConTinveD Fx vxx is that which gives the Patient no 
Reſpite, or Intermiſſion; but ſticks to him from its firit 


irid, and not putrid. 7-6 ork ts 

A Continued Fever not putrid, is that wherein the Parts 
of the Blood are not ſo diſſolved and broke, as to give 
Room and Occaſion for the princi pal Parts thereof to be ſe- 
A cr:tcd: Or that, wherein there is not any Diſcharge of 
bnd, purulent Matter into the Blood. Of this there are 
s Kinds, the Diary, and Synochus; to which ſome add 
the Heftick. | | 

A Diary Fever is that, which does not ordinarily bold 
beyond 24 Hours, Tis alſo called Ephemera, from the 


vently got by too much Exerciſe, or other external Ac- 
adent, It is cured by Reſt alone, and keeping a-bed: If 
it remain for ſeveral Days, it is either called a continued 
Ephemera, or Simple Synochns. | 
A Hectick Fever is a flow, durable Fever, which exte- 
mates and emaciates the Body by inſenſible degrees. It is 
thus called from the Greek Eis, Habitude, as — diffi- 
cult to get rid off. | | | 
I has three Stages; the firſt, while it conſumes the Juices 
bf the Body: The ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſhy Sub- 
ſtance of its Humidity : And the third, when it lays hold 
of, and deſtroys the Solids themſelves : In which laſt Stage 
It 18 reputed incurable. Its Effect is ſomewhat like that of 
a Flame ; firſt conſuming the Oil of the Lamp; then the 
Moiſture of the Wick ; and laſtly the Wick it ſelf. But 
this Fever is vs poor confider d as of the Symptomatick, 
3 kind, ariſing in Phrhiſes, &c. See Hxcrick 
| Ns Putrid; or continued Putrid Fever, is that wherein 
: e Texture of the Blood is render'd fo lax, or even diſ- 
| dd, that its Parts or Principles ſeperating, ſome of the 
principal are ſecreted, and loft See Broop. 
: Putrid Fevers are frequently conſider d as ſecundary 
cs, arifing from the Diſcharge of putrid, purulent Mat- 


r ſome morbid Part, as an Ulcer in the Lungs, &c. 
i Fevers are divided into Simple, and Compound 


Or Remitting. 


| A Simple continued putrid Fever, or a Continucd Fever 
id lo called, the Greeks called ESwoy ©, is that 
Fits 232 uniformly, from firſt to laſt, without any 
: a reriods of Exaſperation and Remiffion of Heat, and 


Vierein the former 


_, high” turbid Urine, without any laudable Sedi- 
852 Hypoſtaſis; the State, which contains the Criſis, 


— Diſcharge of Matter. A ſtrong, equable Pulſe, 
* 


(260 


N 


&;zure, to its final Period. This is ſubdivided into Pu- 


Greek inte, Day. It is the gentleſt of all Fevers : Is fre- 


« 
FEY 
which in this Diſeaſe is much what the Paroxyſm is in In- 
termitters: For as that returns at certain Hours, ſo do the 
critical Motions in continued Fevers happen on the fourth, 
fifth, fixth, or ſeventh Day. See Chiste. Tbe laſt 
— the Declenſion; which ends either in Recovery, or 
ath. | | | | 
Theſe Fever. ate divided into Burning, and Slow: 
Ardent, or Burning Fever, called by the Greeks aaueO, 
is à very acute Fever, attended with a vehement Heat, in- 
—_— Thirſt; a dry Cough, Delirium, and other violent 
ymptoms. ee art | 

It frequently kills on the thitd, and fourth Day; rarely 
extcodd the "tAmor | a9. F 

It often goes off in a Hemorrhage, on the third, or fourth 
Day ; which, if it prove too ſparing, is deadly. Sometimes 
it goes by Stool, Vomiting, Oc. and ſometimes ends in £4 
Peripneumony: _ | NT EE OY 

o the Claſs of Purning Fevers ure reducible, the Li- 
feria, Modes, Elodes, &c. , : 

The Fever Liperia is a burning Fever, whetein the Heat 
is very intenſe within fide, and at the ſame time the ex- 
ternal Parts cold. | 

The Modes is a burning Fever, attended with great In- 
quietudes, Nauſeas, Vomitings, S. 

The Hlodes is a Fever, wherein the Patient ſweats con- 
o pH | 

The Syncopal Fever is that attended with frequent 
Swoonings. 


The Epeal Fever is that wherein both Heat and Cold 


are felt in the ſame Part at the ſame Time. 7 

Slow Fevers axe gentle, but durable ones, which conſume 
the Patients by dogrece. | | 

They uſually ariſe from Diſorders in the Lympha, or 
Pituita ; whence Sylvius calls them Zymphatick Fevcrs. 

The principal of theſe are the Catarrhal, attended with 
a Catarrh, Cough, Hoarſeneſs, Oc. And the Scorbutick Fe- 
ver, into which acute Feuers, and ſometimes Intermitters 
degenerate. To this Claſs are reducible, 

Colliquative Fevers, wherein the whole Body is conſumed 
and emaciated in no long Time; the ſolid Parts, with the 
Fat, &c. melted down, and carried off by a Dlarrhæa, Sweat, 
Urine, Cc. See CortiguaTtion. . | | 

A RzmiTTinG Fxves, called alſo a Continent, Ewrxnc; 
and a compound continued Fever, is that which continues 
ſome Time, without any gradual Increaſe of Heat ; yet is 
liable to alternate Fits of Remiſſion and Aggravation; either 
ſtated and 1 or irregular. : 

Of this there are divers Kinds, denominated from the 
Periods of returning; as the Remitting, Continued, * 
dian, the Continued Tertian, Continued Quartan, &c. which 
are only a continued Fever, whoſe Acceſſes or ſeverer Fits 
return every Day, or any other Day; or every third Day; 
or every fourth Day. 

Some enumerate divers other more complicated conti- 
nued Fevers; as the double or triple, Quotidian, which has 
two or three Paroxyſms every Day: Double, or triple Ter- 
ian, or Quartan, which have two or three every third or 
fourth Day: The Semi- tertian, by the Greeks called igulſei- 
di, which conſiſts of a Continued, and two intermitting 
Fevers of different Kinds, vis. a Quotidian, and Tertian. 
The Patient, befide a Continued Fever, has an extraordinary 
Fit every Day; and every other Day two— 

Others divide the Remitting, Ewyns, Continent, or Com- 
Found Continued Fever, into Simple, and Spurious. 

The Simple Remitter returns regularly, and is only di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from an Intermitter, in that the feveriſh Heat 
in the Intervals of this latter is never quite extinguiſh'd ; 
and that the Paroxyſms don't begin with ſo much Chillneſs 
and Horror; and go off in profuſe Sweats. | 

The Spurious Remitter is attended with grove Symp- 


toms in the nervous Kind, reſembling thoſe of the Rheu- 


matiſm, Colick, Pleuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpaſ- 


modick Diſeaſes; befide immoderate Excretions, Vomi- 
tings, Diarrhæas, c. Whence its Returns are uncertain, 
and variable. | | 

The Simple rarely, if ever, kills; the Sur ious, frequent- 
ly. Sometimes it degenerates into a malignant Sw ©. 

The firſt is cured with the Cortex Peruv. almolt as infal- 
libly an Intermitter; the febrile Ferment being much the 
ſame in both: And the ſame Medicine is found almoſt a 
ſure, tho' not ſo ſpeedy a Remedy of the Spurious, if pro- 
perly applied. | | 4 

An IN TERMIT TI FRV ER, or ue, is that which ceaſes, 
and returns again alternately, at ſtated Periods. 8 

In this kind, Cold; and Heat, Shivering, and Sweating 
ſucceed each other. 


The Paroxyſms are attended with Sickneſs, Nauſea's, 


Vomitings, Headach, Pain in the Back and Loins, Se. 
The Paroxyſms are acute, but the Diſeaſe uſually more or 

leſs chronical. 5 25 | 7 
No body was ever killed of an intermitting Fever, ex- 
cept in the firſt Stage the Paroxyſm, during the Shiver- 
ing, 
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cauſed by the Oppreflion of the Spirits. When the 


} 
Ditzaſs becomes of a very old ſtanding, it ſometimes 


degenerates into other very fatal ones. «ON 
As to the Cure, tis found by abundant Obſervations, that 


neither Bleeding, nor Emeticks, nor Catharticks, nor any 


other Remedy, adminiſter'd during the Fit, avail any thing. 


A juſt Doſe of Vinum Benedictum, three Hours before the 
Paroxyſm, Morton aſſures us, has often cured it: Antimo- 
nium Diaphoreticum, a little before the Paroxyſm, has the 
like Effect: And Salt of Worm wood is commended on the 
ſame Occaſion. Dolæus mentions Lapis Lazali taken in 
Spirit of Wine before the Fit, is admirable. I 
And ſeveral Bitters, as Carduus Benedictus, Gentian 
Root, Camomile Flowers, Pulvis Febrifugus, Ec. were 
much valued before the Invention of the Cortex Peruv. 
But that Bark has almoſt thrown them allſout of uſe ; be- 
ing by the univerſal Conſent of all Phyſicians allowed a Pi- 
anacea, or Specifick for all intermitting Fevers, on all Sea- 
ſons, Ages, and Conſtitutions. See Cox rEx Peruuvianus ; 
ſee alſo FEBRITYVUGE. g 
Intermitting Fevers are of divers kinds, as the 
Quotidian Fever, where the Paroxyſm returns every 


Day. 
onble Quotidian, which returns twice in twenty four 


Hours. 


Tertian Fever, which only returns every other Day; 
which again is, either Legitimate, or Spurious. 

The Legitimate Tertian only holds twelve Hours, and is 
followed by an abſolute Intermiſſion. 

The Spurious Tertian exceeds twelve Hours, and ſome- 
times holds 18, or 20. | | 

The Double Tertian is that which returns twice every 
other Day. The Word Double Tertian is allo uſed, where 
the Fever returns. every Day, like a Quotidian ; only at 
different times of the Day; the third Fit anſwering to the 
Time of the firſt ; the fourth to that of the ſecond, c. 

The Quartan Fever is that which only returns every 
fourth Day; leaving two Days Intermiſſion between every 
two Fits. | 

The Double Quartan is that which has two Fits eve 
fourth Day. The ſame Name is given to a Fever, whic 
returns two Days ſucceſſively; only leaving one Day's Inter- 
miſſion. * 

Triple Quartan Fever is that which has three Fits every 
fourth Day: Or that which returns every day like a Quo- 
tidian, only at different Seaſons of the Day; the fourth Fit 
anſwering to the Time of the firſt; the fifth to the ſe- 
cond, c. | 

There are alſo intermitting Fevers, which only return 
every fifth Day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at 
other Intervals. ; 

Laſtly, there are ſome extraordinary Species of Fevers, 
not reducible to any of the forementioned Claſſes; as Ma- 
lignant, Eruptive, and Peſtilential Fevers. 

Malignant FEvxxs are thoſe, wherein the uſual, regular 
Symptoms do not appear ( Nature being oppreſs'd with 
the . of the febrile Matter) but other reignSymp- 
toms ariſe; as a Pain about the Stomach, and Przcordia ; a 
livid Complexion, with the Face much disfigur'd, c. 
Sometimes Effloreſcences on the Skin, SS 

Some Authors, from microſcopical Obſervations affirm, 
that in all malignant Fevers the Blood is ſo corrupted, that 
Swarms of little Worms are generated therein, which occa- 
ſion moſt of the Symptoms, 

In all malignant Fevers the Blood is too fluid. Blood- 
letting has here no Place: Vomitories do well at firſt ; af- 
terwards Sudorificks and Alexipharmachicks : Bliſters are 
commended in the Progreſs of — Diſeaſe. 

Eruptive FEvxxs are thoſe, which beſide the Symptoms 
common to other Fevers, have their Criſes attended with 
cutaneous Eruptions. Such are thoſe of the ſmall Pox, 
Meazles, Petechiz, the Purple or Scarlet Fever, and 
Miliary Fever: Their other Symptoms are, a grievous Op- 
3 of the Breaſt; laborious, ſhort Breadth, obſtinate 

aking; Spaſms, ſoar Throat, Cough, sc. See Pzrz- 
chi, SMALL-Pox, MxazLzs, and Mitiary Fever. © 

Peſtilential FEVERs, are acute, contageous, and mortal 
Diſeaſes. Some will have the Fever to be the Diſeaſe or 
Plague it ſelf: Others only account it a Symptom of the 
Plague. See PreAcus. 

Petechial Fever., is a malignant Fever, wherein, beſide 
the other pms, on the fourth, or more frequently the 
ſeventh Dos etechiæ, or red Spots, like Fleabites, appear, 
chiefly on the Breaſt, Shoulders, and Abdomen. The Spots 
afterwards turn paler, then yellow, and ſo diſa pear. When 
they grow livid, or black, they uſually prove fatal. 

This Fever is contagious, and often Epidemical. It is 
treated much as thoſe juſt mentioned. 

FEUI LLANS, an Order of Religious, cloathed in White, 
and going bare- foot; who live under the ſtrict Obſervance 
of the Rule of St. Bernard. See BIRNARAD²INES. 


The Name was occafioned by a Reform of the Order of 


5. 


duced by Fermentation, Putrifaction, &c, See Col 


Bermardines, firſt made in the Abby of Fail 
in France, five Leagues diſtant from Toloue 
al wut who — by > in 1589. e, by thei 
It was approved of by Pope Sixtus V. 4. 
Clement VII. and Paul V. — 11 Aud 
riors. King Hens II. founded 4 Convent of Paar Sy 
_ 1 75 ' vat at Paris. "ans i 
; ere are alſo Monaſteries of Nuns 
Reform, called Femillantines, bo folloy the ſa 
FEUILLE 4#4e Ste, in Heraldry, expreſſes 
dinary, as a Feſſe, Pale, or the like, is indented 
Side; in regard it then looks like a Say 28 
2 ts. n | 
FE] „or Fur, in Philoſophy, the | 
or whatever reccives, and — 2 . per of Fig 
„ . e thereb - See FIR k. ume, 
ure Fire, if left to it ſelf, would diſperſe, ; 
To preſerve it, it is neceſſary there be fe op 
ſain, and keep it 2 0 
The only proper Fuel, known in all Nature, js 0; 
monly _ r And all Bodies, Jt wet ou mY 
foſſil, or animal, are only inflammable, as they — 0 
i Oil Keds and ſuſtains Fire by vit 
Oil s and ſuſtains Fire by virtue of its ra 
cious Particles, which are dif; * to be put . „ 
vehement, rotatory Motion, before they will let each oth 
go. But, by this rotatory Motion the Fire at length reg} 
and comminutes the ramoſe Particles of the Fu F 
ceaſing to cohere, they are no longer able to ſuſtain i 
Fire. 2 | 
In the popular Senſe of the Word, Feel is any Bod 
which contains this Pabulum, or Oil, in ſuch Quantity 
to fit them for culinary Uſes. = 8 
Such 1®, Are dry, or green Vegetables ; eſpecially th 
abounding in Oil; as the roſinous, and balſamick Woods 
2, Foffil Coals, whether vegetable, or animal; a hg 
ing little elſe, but the oily Part of the Vegetable, or a 
mal, purged of the Salt, Water, Cc. ſo that the blacke 
they are, the better. 
39, Foſfil, and bituminous Earths, as Turf, and beat 
which are a fatty Earth, dug out of the Ground. 
4, All mineral Sulphur, whether pure, or mix d yi 
Earth, Stone, E9c. | 
, The Fat and Dungs of Animals dried. 
And 6®, The Productions of Chymiſtry, which are ciths 
Coals, or Oil, or oily Bodies; as, inflammable Spirits, pr 


Tux x, E9c. 
FIBRA Auris, ſee Ear. | | 
FIBRE, in Anatomy, a ſimilar Part of the animal Bod 
called alſo Filament; and when very ſmall, Fibrilla, 
Capillament. See CAPILLAMENT. N 
A Fibre is a long, ſlender Thread; which being variouſ 
interwove, or wound up, forms the various ſolid Parts 0 
an animal Body; ſo that Fibres are the Stamen, or Matt 
of the Animal. See Sorin, and STAMEN. 
Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of Fibres, 1 
Carnous, or Fleſhy ; Nervous; Tendinous 5 and Ofeous, « 
Sony; of one or other of which all the other Parts x 
fiſt. - See FLesn, NERRVEZ TEnDoON, Box, MusCLE, a 
SENSATION» ; 
Fibres again are divided, with reſpe& to their Situ 
tion, into Dire or Longitudinal, which pres in righ 
Lines; Tranſverſe, which cut, or go a-crols the former, 
right Angles: And Oblique, which interſect, or crols then 
at unequal Angles.—— | 
Some Anatomiſts reduce the animal Fibres to two Species 
viz. Muſcular, or Motive ; and Nervous, or Senſitive. 
The Nervous FIBERES are the minute Threads, my 
the Nerves are compoſed. They ariſe from the Medu" 
of the Brain; as that does from the Cortex; and that 285 
from the laſt, fineſt Ramifications of the carotid and 4 
tebral Arteries: So it is probable, theſe Nerves art 0 
Continuations of thoſe Arteries. See BRAIN. | 
From every Point of the Cortex there ariſes a fine, 10 
dullary Fibrilla, which uniting in their Progreſs form „ 
Medulla of the Cerebrumi, Cerebellum, and Oblcog . 
and Fibrille ariſing from each Point of theſe again, b 
the ſpinal Marrow. See MxpDurLA. = 0 
From the medullary Subſtance of all theſe 11 
Nerves; which are Combinations or Aſſempicgz ths 
Number of theſe minute medullary Fibres inclole ** 
they are got out of the Cranium in a common * 
or Coat from the Pia mater: And *tis probable, 1s all 
each Nerve, there concur Fibres from all three; Canal 
that theſe Fibres are ſo many fine hollow Tubuli a Bait 
for the Conveyance of a fine Tuice or Spirit from tue 
throughout the Body. See NERRvxE. F 
The Muſcular FihREkS are thoſe whereof mh" i 
or fleſhy Part the Body are compoſed. Ever den fl 
divifible into other leſs ones; and theſe into ct * the 
leſs, beyond all Imagination, The laſt and ſmalle "oa 


1 Fibres 3 which whether or no they be veſicular, is 


jon. d . n 
3 are Nerves propagated to every Muſcle, and 


through the Body thereof; ſo as there is no al. 
nt wherein there is not ſomewhat. of a Nerve. 


uſcul 
ſome Ju 

_ 1 
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105 Body, the Extremities of the Nerves are ex- 


Parts Jinto Membranes. | "Tis therefore probable, the muſ- 
pu Fibres are only Continuations of the nervous ones. See 


MosCbE: 
The am! 
flex! ble, 


ike 
jllow, © the nervous and fl 

Hf, | 
4 are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a ſtrong 
Spring; as the membranous and cartilaginous 


101 or 
Huſicie MEMBRANE, c. | | 


11 "Lird ſort — hard, and inflexible, as the Fibr es of the 
ONE. 

1 — of all theſe, again, ſome are very ſenſible, and o- 

der deſtitute of all Senſe: Some ſo very ſmall, as not to 

1 eafily perceived; and others on the contrary, ſo big, as 

to be plainly ſeen; and * of — * mo ＋ 1 with 

-roſcope, appear to be compoſed of ſtill ſmaller Ti- 
1. Thee Fibres firſt conſtitute the Subſtance of the 
Bones, (any e e N erves, Veins, 

ies, and Muſcles. And again, the various Text- 
4 * different Combination of ſome, or all of theſe 
Parts, the 2 * es 2 8 3 ; ſuch 
the Lungs, Stomach, Liver, Legs, and Arms, the Sum o 
Al which make up the Body. See Boyy.. 

The great Property of Fibres, is Elaſticity, or a Power 
of Contraction, after the diſtractile Force is removed; 
upon which the Knowledge of the animal Mechaniſm 
greatly depends. See ELASTICIrx. | 

To underſtand this, it may be obſerved, that any Mem- 
brane or Yr my * ＋ * _ very ſmall Fibres, or 
Threads ; and that thele reads may be drawn out into 
a we confderable — —_—_ breaking; and that 
when ſuch external Force is removed, they will again re- 
ſtore — * to r e Dimenſions It is farther 
allo manifeſt, that this Property is preſerved to them by 
a convenient Moiſture ; becatſe if 4 of thoſe Threads be 
dried, it immediately looſes it; ſo that upon the Applica- 
tion of -= 2 7 ſtretch it, me break ; as alſo will 
in lying ſoked in Liquor too much, render it flaccid, and 
deſtroy all its Power of Reſtitution, when diſtended. 

Ty ws Hints 2 _ Configuration of Parts, upon 
which this Property depends, may be had from the Con- 
a 2 8 « Syri e ove the Reaſon, 
ſy it 18 10 dimicult to draw back the Embolus, when the 
1 
All that is aachen hereto, is, that the Embolus be fo 
exaltly adapted to the inner Surface of the Barrel, as to 
prevent any Air paſſing between them, when it is drawn 
up: It matters not what Figure the Barrel is of, ſo that 
the Embolus is well fitted to it. A Caſe of Syringes there- 
fore might be contrived, wherein every Barrel may alſo 
* an Embolus to its exterior, which immediately in- 
udes it. | Fe} 5h 

ln this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued 
dries of Particles, ſo put together, that they may be 
28 and drawn upon one another, without ſuffering the 
50 immediately to enter into the Interſtiees made by their 
rh ration ; whereupon as ſoon as that Force, which drew 
he f. s removed, they will, for the very ſame Reaſon as 
1 of a Syringe, ruſh up again into their former 
As ſuppoſe A. B. (Fig. 1.) two Particl hi 
the in c. f. and C D. two others "oy 3 

ta on... D. „covering the o 
* _ of their Contacts. It is alſo to be el. * en 
d oe er Sides they are covered with other Particles in 

5 manner, as by C. D. ſo that the Places of their 
Ring = _ _ + 4 from the Air, or the In- 

uid Body. | | 


and a little elaſtick: And theſe are either 


tbres above mentioned. 


"4 Cab B. by an external Force, 28 than that of 
* TI 7 bo drawn from each other, as far as G. J. 
they g 1g. 2. 
10 yy ogain run into their former Contacts in e. F. (Fi 3 
Surfaces they are not ſo far as to bring their 4 Ee 
cum. g neige with C. and D. for then the Air, or 
won: ay ent Fluid will interpoſe and prevent their Re- 

5 10 that by this Contrivance, ſo much of A. and 2. 


Cv). 


the Nerves here diſappear; and that in other 


mal Fibres have different Properties oy AA | 


ſmall Pipes; + * any ro. and full of little 


) as ſoon as that Force is removed, 


oF 
; . Fw ; 
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as is incloſed by other ſurrounding Particles, is 44 the Em- 


_ of a Syringe, and the 

its Barrel. And therefore when A and F. are diſtracted 

from their Contacts ii 6. f. it will be with ſome Difficulty; 

— 4 the = Ring 32 is taken away, they will - 
run up in their former Contacts; juſt as the Emboli 

a Syringe, and for the ſame reaſon, See 2 25 


Fig. a2. 
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It is not righdl contended that this muſt exactly be the 
Contexture of a Fibre; but only. ſome thing like this; where: 
by the Interſtices of the interior Orders are covered by the 
exterior in ſuch a manner, that when the Thread is dif. 
tended, that is, when its conſtituent Parts are drawn from 
their tranſverſe Contacts, neither the Air, nor any other ex- 
ternal Fluid can get between them, ſo as to hinder their, 
Re-union, as ſoon as ſuch Force is withdrawn ; that is, i 
their DiſtraQion, as was before ſaid, be not ſo far as to bring 
their tranſverſe Surfaces to a Co-incidence with one another ; 
for then the circum-ambient Fluid will interpoſe, that is, the 
Thread will be broke. | 

But befides this peculiar Arrangement of a determinate 
Set of Particles to compoſe the main Suſtance of an animal 
Fibre, endowed with the Properties above-mentioned ; it 
ſeems not at all unreaſonable to conjecture, that into their 
Compoſition alſo enters a common Capſula, or Covering; 
which afliſts in the wrapping up, and hofding together thole 
Faſciculi, or Series of Particles already deſcribed; not much 
unlike the Perioſtium of the Bones; the Contexture of 
which covering, reſembling that of a Net, cannot any 
ways hinder, either the tranſverſe, or longitudinal Diſtrac- 
tions of the other Parts. 4 os 

Suppoling this, then, the Contexture of a Fibre, it will 
be 34 to conſider, what farther Requiſites are need- 
ful fog them into that State, which they are in, in a liv- 
ing Body; to ſhew how they are maintained in continual Mo- 
tion; and what are the Conſequences of it. : 

And 1, it is neceſſary to take notice, that all the Fibres 
in a living Body are in a State of Diſtention; that is, they 
are drawn out into a greater Length than they would be in, 
if ſeparated from any Part, and taken out of the Body ; 
which is demonſtrable upon any Solutio Continui, as in the 
tranſverſe Diviſion of a Nerve, or Artery; for immediately 
the divided Parts tun up, and leave a great Diſtance be- 


Particle ſurrounding them as 


tween them; and the Fluids contained between them, upon 


ſuch Contraction are ſqueezed out. This alſo ſhews, that 
their natural Diſtractions are owing to ſome Fluids being 
propelled into the Veſſels which they compoſe, with a Force 
greater than their Endeavours of Reſtitution, ſo far as to 
obtain a cloſe Contact of all their tranſverſe Surfaces; but yet 
leſs than that which is neceſſary to diſtract them, fo as to 
ny them into a Coincidence; for then the Veſſels woul 
reak. | 

2, This State of Diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave Va- 
cuola between all the tranſyerſe Surfaces ; as betwen G. I. 
and H. K. (in Fig. 2.) which may be repreſented by the ſe- 
veral Series of Particles ( Fig. 3.) which Vacuola will con- 
tinue as long, as the longiradinal Surfaces of its component 
Parts continue to cloſe to one another, as to prevent the In- 
finuation of any foreign Matter, how ſubtile ſoever between 


them. Kr 
Fig. 3. 

| S 
N 
For the ſame Reaſon therefore, as when the Embolus of 
a Syringe is drawn, and the Pipe is ſtopp'd, there muſt be 


continually a Niſus reſtituendi, or an endeavour of Contrac- 


tion. | : | 
There is alſo this farther Neceſſity of their being conti- 
nued in a State of Diſtraction, becauſe if they were cloſely 
to touch one another in all Parts, they could not be put in- 
to, and continue in thoſe undulatory Motions, -which they 
are always in, in a living Body, without being altered in 
their Figures and Contextures. | 


——_ 


—— 
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nued by the perpetual ſucceſſive Impulſe of the Fluids, in 
ſuch undulatory Motions ; beſides this Neceſlity 
tration, they muſt alſo: be continually moiſten'd with ſome 


convenient r ages otherwiſe their continual Attritions | 
er, would wear them out, as well as render 


againſt one anot nder 
it difficult to move them: The Fluid alſo for this purpoſe, 


muſt be very ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe it cannot 
infinuate into all the Interſtices of the Fibres, without 
ſo far ſeparating their Parts, as is inconſiſtent witk that. 


Contexture and Mechaniſm here laid down. 
Upon 


5 


30. It being manifeſt, that all animal Fibres are conti- 


of their Di- 


FIB 


Tpbn' this View there ariſes a very natural Explication 
of ſeveral Terms, much uſed by mechanical Writers ; ſuch 
as Diſtraftion, Contraction, Vibration, Unaulation, Tonick 
Motion, Concuſſion, Relaxation, apts ring: and Elaſticity 
of the Solids ; all which are but different ways of expreſ- 
fing the various Modifications and Diſpoſitions of thoſe Ma- 
chinulz with which all the Fibres are compoſed. _ 
Thus much being granted of the Contexture of a Fibre, 


and the Requiſites for its Oilice, it is to be confider'd, how 


it comes firſt to be ſet in Motion, and by what Mechaniſm 
it is afterwards carried on. Suppoſe then the Fibre [Fig. 3.) 
in ſuch a State of Diſtraction, as before mentioned; it is 
certain by. Reg. 2. that in all its Parts there is a Niſus reſti- 
ruendi: Where, then, any external Impulſe is made againſt 
it from R to S, ſucceſſively thruſting it from Y towards DJ 
it is certain that againſt 1 for inſtance, the Thread wi 
be more diſtracted, than in any other Part; and there- 
by will there be a greater Endeavour of Reſtitution. And 
therefore the Impulle paſſing on towards 8, all the conſtituent 
Machinulz, 1, 2, 3, 4, will ſucceſſively move after one 
another. | g 
To make this Matter ſtill more plain, let a Portion of 
an Artery be repreſented by Fig. 4. through which the 
Blood is continually propelled in a Direction parallel to its 
Axis: Nothing is more certain, than that if it were not for 
the Reſiſtance of the Sides of the Artery at E F, the 
Blood ſetting out at A, Y, would go on by the prick d Lines 
C, D; and therefore it cannot but ſtrike againſt the Sides 
of the Artery at E, E, and diſtract them there more, 
than any where elſe; whereby their Endeavours of Reſts 
tution will be there the greateſt: And therefore, when the 
Impulſe of the Blood has raiſed them to a certain Mea- 
ſure, wherein their Endeavours of Reſtitution will exceed 
the Impulſe which raiſed or diſtracted them, their con- 
tractile Powers will draw them again into the ſame Dimen- 
ſions; and conſequently the Blood will be thruſt forward in- 
to the next Section of the Artery, and ſo on ſucceſſively 
from one to another, thro' the whole Courſe of its Circu- 
lation; the Contraction of one Section of an Artery being 
the true Cauſe of the Blood's Impulſe againſt, and raiſing 
the next. See CIRCULATION. 


Fig. 4. 
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FiBRE is alſo uſed in Phyſicks, for long, fine Parts, or 
Threads, whereof other natural Bodies are compoſed, and 
which prevent their being friable, or brittle. | 

Trees, Plants, and Fruits have their Fibres, or Capilla- 
ments; which are Modifications of their woody Subſtance, 
penetrating and terminating in the Parenchyma, or Pith. 
See PLANT, Woop, Sc. . 

In the common Uſe, Fibre is only applied to the ſlen- 
der, capillary Roots of Plants. 

Kepler even 12 Fibres to the Stars; and explains ſe- 
veral of their Motions from the Situation of their Fibres. 
FIBRILLA, a little Fibre, or Capillament. The Word 
is a Diminutive of Fibra. Each Fibre is divifible into a 


number of leſſer Threads, called Fibrille. See Firm. 


FIBULA, in Anatomy, one of the Bones of the Leg, 
called alſo Perone, Sura, and Focile minus. See Box, 
Lo, Focir, c. EEE | 

The Fibula is the outer, and ſlenderer of the two Bones 
of the Leg; and yet, notwithſtanding its being more ex- 
pane, and its being much weaker than the inner Bone, or 

ibia, tis not ſo often broken, as being more pliant and 
flexible; ſo that the Tibia often breaks, leaving the Fi- 
> a * 

e Fibula is join'd or articulated with the Tibia, a' 
both Ends, by a kind of cloſe Arthrodia. 9 fp 

It is divided into three Parts; the upper, which is a 
round Head, which terminates a little below the Knee, and 
receives a lateral Protuberance of the Tibia into a ſmall Si- 
nus; by which the Articulation of this Part is effected: 
The Middle is very ſlender, long, and triangular, like the 
Tibia, but ſomewhat more irregular. The lower Part is 
receiv'd into a Sinus of the Tibia, and then ſhoots out in- 
to a large Proceſs, called the Malleolus internus, or outer 
Ankle: It is a little hollow on the Infide, to give Liberty 
for the Aſtragalus to move; and a little Convex on the 


Out-fide, that it may have the more St i 
the Aſtragalus. 4 rength, to retain 


The Tibia and Fibula only touch at the two Extremes, 


like the Radius, and Ulna: The Space between them is 
filled up with a ſtrong membranous Ligament, which ties 


them together, and ſtrengthens the Articulation, See Ti- 
BIA. 


(3B) 
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| FinvLA, Button, in Surgery, an Inſt 
the Antients, for the clofing of papiog Wenn in uſe navy 
Celſus ſpeaks of the Fibula, as to be u 8 
Wound was ſo patent as not eaſily to er 
* | py G "ob w of be 
Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the 
Guido — they were made of iron Circles ef 
bent backwards both ways; the Hooks whereof beim dire 
on both Sides to the Wound, anſwer'd exagy bent 
other: But, as this muſt have been an inſup a to each 
to the Patient, this Deſcription is generally "1 2%"7ay Pain | 
Fallopius, Sanctorius, and others, take the Fu * 
have been, in reality, no more than the ſewing — ua ty 
Wound with a Needle and Thread, . uſed at this b of the 1 


SUTVURE. J. See be 


FIBULAUS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of 


t : N 

alſo Peronens primus. See PRRON REuUs. he Leg, call * 
FICUS, a kind of Wart, or Excreſcence, yielding a 
ſtinking Sanies, ariſing ſometimes on Fractures of cb. whe, le 
but more uſually about the Fundament, and Puenda. ul, cv 
The Phyſicians more uſually call it Sarcoma of 742 ] 
Fleſh. See Sarcoma. ig Gr 


FICHANT, Figens, a French Term, uſed in Fo tif 
tion: Thus, a Flank Fichant, or a Line of Defence Ficha * Th 
is the Place, whence the Shots are made, that not 2 5 (lo 
raſe the oppoſite Face to be defended, but alſo enter nit a | 
in it. — 


Tbe Word is form'd of cher, to ſtick a Thing in. ] 
FICHE, in Heraldry; ſee Frenz. | {qu 
FICTION, ſee FaBLR, FALLAcx, c. Ge 
FIDDLE, ſee Viotin. dre 


FIDE-Zufor, in the Civil Law, is the ſame with Re l 
promiſſor, Adpromiſſor, Sponſor, Prædes, and Vades: this 
is, a Surety, or one that obliges himſelf in the ſame (c. 
tract with a Principal, for the greater Security of thy 
Creditor, or Stipulator. 

FIDEI-CommiJim, in the Roman Law, the appointing 
of an Heir, or Bequeathing of a Legacy to a Perſon, on 
this View or Condition, that. he ſurrender the Inheritaxs 
or Legacy to another Perſon, for whom the ſame is oj. 
givally meant: Or, it is an Inheritance left in truſt with any 
one, for the uſe of another. See TRusrEE. 

Fidei-Commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. ln 


the French Law the thing is become odious ; as being, ordi- - 
narily, no other than an Expedient in favour of Perom ui 
whom the Laws forbad any thing to be given. In order ty | 
this, ſome Friend was choſe, whom they truſted to make D 


legal Heir, under a tacit Agreement, to deliver the Succe{ 
fion to the Perſon incapacitated by Law: At length, te 1: 
ſame Expedient came to be uſed. with regard to Perſons 
capable of inheriting; to whom the Teſtator for particulr * 
Reaſons did not care to leave the Succeſſion directiy. 

As it happen'd, that the Fidei-Commiſſtoners did nit 
always faithfully reſtore, what was truſted to them, A- . 
ſtus took proper Meaſures to oblige them thereto: To i S. 
End a Pretor was erected, whoſe Buſineſs was reſtrain'd to 
the ſingle Matter of Fidei-Commiſſions. Juſt. Lib. II. T. ; fy 

FIDEI-Commiſftoner, a "Truſtee, or Heir intruſted with Fi 
Charge, to reftore the Inheritance or Succeſſion to anothef . * 
Perſon. 

A Figei-commiſſionary Heir had a Right to reſerve te ;4 
Trebellianick Fourth to himſelf : as a Teſtament wasn A 
without the Inſtitution of an Heir; and it frequently bay yi 

ning, that the Fidci-Commiſſioner refuſed to accept tie n 

ruſt, upon which the Teſtament fell to the Ground; 

To engage ſome body to accept it out of the Conſideration 2 
of Advantage, the Pegaſian Senatus-Conſultum decreed C 
that the 962 — ſhould be at Liberty to retill 


a Fourth of the Fidei-commiſſum. Ut 
By the Trebellian Senatus-Conſultum, a farther Regi 
tion was made. And in courſe of Time, the two Senatus . 


Conſulta, the Pega/ian and Tyebellian, came to be ct d: 
founded under the Name of the Trebellian. 
FIDEI-Zu/io, in the. Civil Law, a Security, or Gul + 
ranty. See GUARANTY. | R 
FI DICINALES, in Anatomy, a Name given to ere 8. 
Muſcles of the Fingers, called allo LTumbricales. See Lu 
BRICALLS Manus. ( 
FIEF, the ſame with Freud, or Fee. See FEE. 
FIELD, im Agriculture, a piece of Land, or Ground R 
cloſed, and fit for Tillage, to bear Hay, Grain, c. dee 
TILLACGE, PLovcninc, FALLow, c. bt 
FIELD, Campus, in Antiquity, is frequently uſed for | n; 
publick Place, or Square in a City, Oc. as the Fiels d 0 
Mars, Campus Martius; and Field of Flora, Cap" is 
re, in Rome; the Field of May, Campus Maji, 99% 
our Anceſtors, &c. See Campus. | ? 
The FIA of Mars was denominated from 4 TP 
of that Deity, built therein. It was the Scene, ot Place © 
the Aſſemblies called Comitia. See ComiTia ,, 
Tarquin the Proud at length appropriated it to his 0 x 
Uſes;——But after the Expulſion of the Kings, the 0 


. 

G 

1005 and Collatinus reſtor d it to the publick Uſe of 

fuls Bice and Elections. | * 2 

eur gally it was no more than a Meadow, on the Banks 

Orig, where Horſes grazed, and the Roman Youth 

of the ciſed to War. But it was afterwards erected in- 
ers ©” -- ent Square, adorn'd with Statues, Sc. The 

9 I f Hora was the Place, where the Laws, Edicts 

Conſtitutions were publiſh'd, —— 5 
and Field of Ma » ſee Camrvus Man. WT 
or „ in Heraldry, is the Surface, or Face of the Shield, 
eon; thus called, as containing the Atchievements 


I 
g Been ed in the Field of Battle. 
** Field is the Ground whereon the Colours, Bear- 


9c. | 
gable, Se the more Modern Heralds, Field is leſs frequently 


E. Shield, or Eſcutcheon. See SnizLD, and Es- 
ule | 


N. - a bl 
1 of a Painting, &c. is more uſually call'd the 


Ground thereof. See GROUND. Ns 
f1sr.p, in War, the Place where a Battle was fought — 
be General remain d Maſter of the Field of Battle. 
Cuſe Field was antiently a Place incloſed; or rail'd in with 
; Barrier, for Juſts and Turnaments to be perform'd. See 
BAIER, JUST), and ToukNAMENT. 
FiEL p- Colours, are ſmall Flags about a Foot and an half 
ſauare, which are carried along with the Quarter. maſter 
General for marking out the Ground for the ſeveral Squa- 
Jrons and Battallions of an Army, | 
FizLD Pieces, are ſmall Cannon, uſually carried along 
vith an Army in the Field; ſuch as three Pounders, Mi- 
ions, Sakers, fix Pounders, Demi-Culverins, and twelve 
Pounders 3 which being light, and ſmall, are eaſily carried. 
Ftp Works, in Fortification, are thoſe thrown up by an 
Army, in the Beſieging of a Fortreſs; or elſe by the Beſieged, 
in defence of the Place. Such are the Fortifications of 
Camps; thoſe of the High Ways, £9c. | 
, FitLd Staff, is a Staff carried by the Gunners: It is about 
de Length of an Halbert, with a Spare at the End, which 
an each Side has Ears ſcrewed on, like the Cock of. a 


Matches, when they are on Command. And this is called, 
arming the Field Staffs, | 

Flyſran FiELDs, ſee Ervs1an Fields, 

FIERI Facias, is a Writ Judicial, that lieth at all times 
within the Year and Day, for him that hath recovered in 
an Action of Debt and Damages, to the Sheriff, to command 
him to levy the Debt, or the Damages of his Goods on him 
againſt whom the Recovery was had. | 

FIFTEENTH, Decima quinta, an antient Tribute, or 
Impoſition of wry + laid upon any City, Borough, or other 
Town through the Realm; not by the Poll, or upon this or 
that Man, but in general upon the whole City, or 'Town. 
Se TrIBUTE, Tax, £9c. | 

lt is ſo called, becauſe amounting to a Fifteenth Part of 
that which the City hath been valued at of old; or to a 
Ffrcenth Part of every Man's perſonal Eſtate, according to 
a reaſonable Valuation, | 

This is impoſed by Parliament, and every Town thro' 
be Realm knows what a Fifteenth for themſelves amounts 

to, becauſe it is always the ſame : Whereas the Snb/7dy, 
which is raiſed of every particular Man's Lands, or Goods, 
mult needs be uncertain, See SussIDY. = | 

ln this View, the Fifteenth ſeems to have been a Rate, 
aticntly laid upon every Town, according to the Land or 
Circuit belonging to it. ' 

Cambden mentions many of theſe Fifteenths in his Pritan. 
Us. pag. 171. Bath geldebat pro viginti hidis, quando Schi- 
m0 geldabat, &c. And p. 181. Old Sarum pro quinquaginta 
40. geldabat, &c. Which Rates were according to Domeſ- 
Tre Fifteenth therefore ſeems in old Time to have been 
a yearly Tribute in Certainty; whereas now, though the 

ies be certain, yet it is not levied but by Parliament. 
ce VUINSIEME., | 

FIFTH, in Muſick, one of the harmonical Intervals, or 

cords, See INTERVAL. 

The Fifth is the Third in order, of the Concords. The 

= of the Chords that afford it, is 3: 2. See Concorn. 

dis called Fifzh, becauſe containing five Terms, or Sounds 
2 its Extremes; and four Degrees: So that in the 
dg Scale of Muſick it comes in the fifth. Place, or 
er, from the Fundamental. See Dzcrzz, and SCALE. 
%, e Antients called this Interval, Diapente. See Dia- 
TE, | | | | 

de imporſ ect, or defeftive Fifth, by the Antients called 
See Leute, is leſs than the Fifth by a mean Semi: tone. 
Bc 2 and SEMI-TONE | | 
* Ficus, a ſoft, ſweet, delicious Fruit ; the Produce 
rk of the ſame Name. 
ere are Figs of divers Kinds; chiefly denominated 
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(29). 


Match- lock; and in theſe the Gunners ſcrew in lighted 
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from their Colours; White, Violet, Black; Purple, Green, 


and Ruddy : The White are eltecm'd the beſt: The Black 


_ eve are the worſt. | 

| ey are gather d in Autumn, and laid on 

HR to dry in tos Sun, Ie 

igs contain a deal of Phlegm ; a little volatile; alcati 

Salt, arid a moderate ante of Oil. e = 
They are very nouriſhing, and ſoften the Aſperities of the 

Breaſt, Sc. And accordingly are uſed in Medicine, to 

make Gargariſms, againſt Diſorders of the Throat and 

Mouth. They are alſo applied externally, to ſoſten, digeſt, 


and promote Maturation. 


Figs are dried, either by a Furnace, or the Sun. The 
Latins call them Caricæ, or Hicus paſſe, when thus dried. 
In this Condition they are uſed both as Medicine and Food; 
bein both the wholeſomer, and eaſier of Digeflion, for be- 
ing. us clear'd of a deal of their aqueous and viſcid Parts. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Hicus; and that of 
the Greek ede, I produce; by reaſon the Fig Tree is a great 
Bearer, and has uſually two Crops a Year. | 

The beſt Figs are the Produce of Taly, Spain, Provence, 
Kc. The Iſlands of the | Archipelago yield Figs in great 
Abundance ; but they are much inferior in Goodneſs to thoſe 
of Europe. The Greeks in thoſe Iſlands cultivate thera 
with wonderful Care, and Attention; as making the prin- 
cipal Food, and a confiderable Part of the Riches of the 
Country. | | 

They have two Kinds of Fig Trees, the firſt called Or- 
nos, or the wild Fig Tree; the ſecond, the domeſtick Fig 
Tree. The wild, called by the Latins Caprificus, yields 
ſucceſſively three ſorts of Fruits, called Fornites, Cratitires, 
and Orni; none of which are of any uſe as Foods; but all 
abſolvtely neceflary for the ripening thoſe of the domeſti ck 
LS. DD I ae 

he Art of cultivating and ripening theſe Figs, makes 
a peculiar Art, by the Antients called Caprification ; often 
ſpoke of among them in Terms of Admiration. Some of 
the modern Naturaliſts have look'd on it as a Chimera ; 
but Monl. Tournefort has aſſured us of the Contrary, and 
given us-that Proceſs, as he learn'd it upon the Spot; which 
ſee under the Article CAP RITIcATTON. 

The Generation of the Fig is ſomewhat anomolous ; the 
Parts ſubſervient to the Office in other Plants; i. e. the 
Flower, not being here apparent. But the Anatomy of tho 
Fruit helps out of the Difficulty. 

Monſ. de la Hire the younger, in the Memoirs of the 


Fr. Academy, ſhews, that the Fig is a Flower, as well as 


a Fruit. By Diſſection it diſcovers all the Eſſentials of a 
Flower, vis. Stamina, Apices, and a Farina fecundans. 

To ſhew this, that ingenious Author divides the Length 
of the Fig into-three Parts or Spaces, A, U, X, Tab. Nat. 


Hiſt. Fig. 4. The firſt of which, A, being the next the Pe- 


dicle, and much the greateſt, contains the Grains, or Seeds 
of the Fig: Thele Sceds are little Stones, repreſented by 
A, Fig. 5. within which are Kernels. Each Stone is half 
incompaſs'd with a Parenchyma, B, ſupported by a Calyx, 
laid on the Parenchyma : This Calyx is fix'd to a pretty 
long Pedicle, which grows to the inner Rind of the Ps, as 
repreſented in the Figures. The Diviſion X of the Fig is 
full of little Leaves, Tike thoſe repreſented in Fig. 6. which 
are faſten'd by their Baſes to the Rind er Skin of the 
Fig. In this Diviſion there is a Hole B, Fig. 4. called the 
Umbilicus, or Navel, whoſe outer, or upper Edge is fur- 
niſh'd with little Leaves, which cloſe the Aperture, —— 
Laſtly, the Space V is full of little whitiſh Bodies, re- 
preſented Fig. 4. which ariſe from the internal Parietes 
of the Fig, by a large Pedicle A, at whoſe Extremity is 
a Calyx B C; from the Diviſions whereof ariſe three other 
Bodies, D, E, F. Theſe Bodies terminate in little Emi- 
nences in E, F, Cc. which are Capſulæ, that include an 
infinite Number of little Grains, eafily perceivable by 
the Microſcope, and all alike, and of a Size, perfectiy ſimi- 


lar to the Farinæ in the Apices or Capſulæ of other Flowers. 


Whence it follows, that the Bodies contain'd in the Space V, 


of the ig, are real Fig Flowers; tho' ſeveral Naturaliſts have 
taken theſe in the Diviſions A, and X, for the Flowers; 


which have no eſſential Marks of Flowers at all. | 


FIGURATE, or FI uRATIvVE, that which has relation 


to a Figure; or that teaches under ſome obſcure Reſem- 
blance. ! \ 

A Figurative Stile is that which abounds in Figures. 

The figurative Stile, Fa. Bouhours obſerves, is neither 
the molt juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon, Cicero directs 
us to the Antients, who, not having yet bethought them- 
ſelves to uſe figurative Expreſſions, but keeping to the moſt 
proper, and natural way, 9 almoſt all wrote well. Suze 
enim illi veteres,.quia nondum ornare poterant ea que di- 
cebant, omnes prope præclare loquuti. Long Uſe, fay the 
Grammarians, renders that. proper in all Languages, which 
at firſt was fieurative. "7 | 

The ſame Thoughts appear more lively when expreſs'd 
by a Figure, than when in fim le Terms. The Feen 

| that 
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Matter, but alſo the Emotion and Paſſion of the Perſon 
who ſpeaks. | 


The Term figurative is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Myſteries and Figures of the old Law. Thus, Manna 


is ſaid to be Fgurative of the Euchariſt. 
In the Greek Grammar, fiourative is alſo uſed for what 


we otherwiſe call charaFeriſtick, vis. a Letter that charac- 
teriſes certain Tenſes of the Greek Verbs; or that diſtin- 
guiſhes, and ſpecifies them. ki 

In the firſt Conjugation of the Barytonons Verbs, the ę 
is characteriſtick, or figurative of the Preterit ; and the 
of the Future. See CHARACTERISTICK. JA 

FicuRATE Counter-point, in Muſick, is that wherein 
there is a Mixture of Diſcords along with the Concords. See 
CounTER-YOINT. . | 

Figurative Counter-point is of two Kinds: That wherein 
the Piſcords are introduced occafionally, to ſerve only as 
Tranfitions, from Concord to Concord; and that, wherein 
the Diſcord bears a chief Part in the Harmony. See Dis- 
CORD. 

"Tis a Rule in Compoſition, that the Harmony muſt al- 
ways be full on the accented Parts of the Bar, or Meaſure 
7, e. Nothing but Concords are allowed in the Beginning 
and Middle ; or the Beginning of the firſt half of the Bar, 
and Beginning of the latter half thereof in common Time; 
and the Beginning, and firſt three Notes in triple Time. 
But upon the unaccented Parts, this is not ſo neceflary : But 
22 may tranſiently paſs there without any Offence to 

e Ear. 6 

This the French call Suppoſition, becauſe the tranſient 
Diſcord ſuppoſes a Concord immediately to follow it. See 
SUPPOSI TION. 

Where the Diſcords are uſed as a ſolid, and ſubſtantial 
Part of the Harmony, the Counter-point is properly called 
the Harmony of Diſcords. See Harmony of Diſcords. 

FIGURE, in Phyſicks, is the Surface, or terminating Ex- 
tremes of a Body. 

All Bodies have ſome Figure; whence, Figurability is 

enerally rank'd among the effential Properties of Body, or 


tter. See MATTER. 
A Body that ſhould have no Figure, would be an infi- 


nite Body. See InrinITE. 
The corpuſcular Philoſophers account for every thing 


from the Figures, Bulks, and Motions of the Atoms, or 
primary Corpuſcles. See CorruscuLas. 


The Earth is of a ſpherical Figure, or rather a ſpheroi- 


dical. See EARTH. Saturn ſometimes appears of an Ellip- 
tick, or Oblong Figure. See SAaTuRN. 

For the Figures of Bodies, conſider d as Objects of Sight, 
ſee VISION. | | | 

The Author of a Collection of Diflertations, printed at 
Paris, in 1715. ſhews in the firſt Diſſertation on the He- 
brew Medals, p. 66. That the Jews were allowed to make 
any kind of Figures, or Images of Trees, Plants, Flowers, 
Buildings, Cc. excepting thoſe of Animals, the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars. See IMAGES. | 

FicuRE, is particularly uſed by the Philoſophers, in 
oppoſition to eflential Form. See Form. | 

here are Bodics of the fame nature, and they only dif- 

fer in Figure, or Configuration. See Cod FIGURATION. 

'The Schoolmen difpute, whether or no the Quality of 


| FROW be the ſame with that of Form; and if they differ, 
W 


at it is conſtitutes the Difference. 

Boetins will have Figure only predicated of inanimate 
Bodies, and Form of ani mate. Others extend Figure to 
all natural 'Things, and Form to all artificial ones: Whence 


the Verſe, 
Formam viventis, picti dic ee Figuram. 


Laſtly, others apply Figure indifferent! inc 
Bodics, but not in all N If only t Re — 
terence, or Circumſeription be conſider d, they call it H. 
gure; but if the Circumference be confider'd as endued 
wa Colour, ou they call it Form, 

IGURE is alſo applied to all Repreſentations, 
of Things, in Pina tf: Such a Book is printed — 7. 
gures. | 

The Figures, or Schemes in Mathemati 
Writings, ſhould be made to fold out of 5 5585 come 

Some Readers chuſe to have the Figures, eſpecially the 
Mathematical ones, in Wood, for the Convenience of hav- 
ing them immediately annex'd to the Matter they refer to: 
Others, rather chuſe to be at the Pains of turning over, and 
having Recourſe to another Part of the Book, that they 


may have the Figures more neat and accurate on Copper. 


FicvRE, in Geometry, a Surface incloſed, or circumicribed 


with one or more Lines. See Suk PAcx. 


Such are 7riangles, Squares, Polygons, Circles, Elli ꝑſes, 


ts). 


that Hgurative Expreſſions denote not enly the principal 


State and Diſpoſition of the Heavens, 


Figures on the Floor, 


FIA 


Wolfius defines Fignre a Cont 8 
*. ; Sure a Continuum, terminate; wand 

In which Senſe Figure is applicable 
and Solids. * * N SUperficie 

In the former Caſe, the Perimeter is Line: 
Oy, Surfaces. 1 | nes; in the ſo. 

gures are either Rectilinear, or Curdili 
according as the Perimeter conſiſts of ripe 'T: or Mixt 
7 or ns. See Curve. ines, eu 
e ſuperficial Parts .of a Figure are called js. or, 
loweſt side, its Baſe ; and the Angle — tr Sides, the 
lt 4. Nr VꝝERATERX, Oc. o the Bax 
e Height of a Figure is the Diſta 
1 * Baſe. See Hzrour, 3 Vertey 
n Equilateral Figure is that whoſe 81 
See . e cou vides are equal 

A Ngure Circumſcribed, and Inſcribed, ſv 
SCRIBED, and INSCRIBED. nern. 

_— . — Es, ſee deer N Figure. 

imilar Figures, both Regular, and! 
a duplicate Ratio of the — Sides. kr eri 

A Regular Freun x is that which is Equilateral, and F 
quiangular. | | 
An Irregular Ficvks is that which is not both See 
RncvLaAR. PEER 2 

File uR k, in icks, is the Rectangle, made 
Latus rectum, and tranſverſum in — mew nc borer 1 
lipfis. 
FicuRs of the Diameter. The Rectangle under any Du 
meter, and its proper Parameter, is in the Ellipſis and H 
avi called the Figure of that Diameter, See D. , 

FievRs, in Painting, and Deſigning, is the Lines a4 
Colours, that form the Repreſentation of a Man, or other 
Animal. See Dzs16N. 

Thus we ſay, There are above an hundred Figures i 
this Piece: Such a Figure is lame, Oc. 

But the Term Figure is in a more immediate and ye. 
culiar manner underſtood of human Perſonages: Thus x 
8 is ſaid to be full of Figures, when there are abu. 
dance of Repreſentations of Men: And a Landſkip is with. 
out Figures, when there is nothing but Trees, Plants, Mou. 
tains, £c. See CoLoUR. 

Ficvks, in Architecture, and Sculpture, is uſed for Re. 
preſentations of Things, made in ſolid Matters; ſuch as d. 
tues, £9c. 

In this Senſe we ſay, Figures of Braſs, of Marble, « 
Stuck, of Plaſter, c. But in this Senſe too, the Term is 
more uſually applied to human Repreſentations, than othe 
Things. Thus we ſay, an Equeſtrian Figure, for a Mana 
Horſeback. See STarv. N | 

Daviler, however, obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented 
fitting, as Popes, Oc. r as thoſe on Monuments, &. 
or laid all along, as Rivers, c. are more properly called 
Figures, than Statues. 

Fro vn x, in Heraldry, a bearing in a Shield, repreſenting 
or reſembling a human Face; as a Sun, a Wind, an Angel, &c, 

Among the Maſters of Defence, Figures are the diven 
Guards, Poſtures or Diſpoſitions of the Body, Arm, « 
Sword, — ; 

In Aſtronomy we ſay, the Figure 8 an Eclipſe, me 
the Repreſentation of the Path, or Orbit of the Sun an 
Moon, during the Time of the Eclipſe, upon Paper; vith 
the Number of Digits eclipſed, and the Beginning, Mid: 
dle and End of Darinefs. See EcLIPSE. - 

The Figure, or Delineation of the Full Moon, ſuch a 
viewed thro a Teleſcope, with two convex Glaſſes, 1» 
conſiderable uſe in Obſervations of Eclipſes, and Conjuntt 
ons of the Moon with other Luminaries. In this Tigi 
of the Moon, are repreſented the Maculz, or Spots ok the 
Moon, mark'd by Numbers ; beginning with the * 
which uſually enter firſt, within the Shade at the Lime 
of great Eclipſes, and alſo emerge the firſt. See Moox, 


MAcuLx. 10 
Fro uR E, in Aſtrology, a Deſcription, or Draught oft 
at a certain How 
containing the Places of the Planets and Stars, mark d down 
in a Figure of twelve Triangles, called Hou/es. Yo 
This is alſo called a Heroſtope, and Theme. See 
ROSCOPE, Qc. 4 

In Geomancy, Figure is applied to the Extremes of — 5 
Lines or Numbers, thrown, or caſt at random; on the 0 * 
binations or Variations whereof the Sages of this Art 
their fantaſtical Divinations. iced 

FicvRs, in Fortification, is the Plan of the fort! 
Place; or the interior Polygon. See PoLyY60N, & Re 

When the Sides and Angles are equal, tis ca ed Rac 
gular ; when unequal, an Irregular Figure. See 
LAR, Qc. | 

Fic unk, in Dancing, the ſeveral ſro 
Dancers make in Order, and Cadence ; whic 


FIG 


, or wrou ht on Velvets, Damasks, Taf. 
figns 22 other Cloths and Stuff. 7 


ife ; or Groteſques and Compartiments of 

oy wet a ſentations of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Land- 
Fu, aan been introduced fince the Taſt for the Chi- 
x — particularly thoſe called Furees, have begun 


: 8. ; 

4 ehe l of the Stuff that forms the Figures: The 
zf jy ſerves for the Ground. In workin 

Wop vired a Perſon to ſhew the Workman, how far 


g.crol 3 . See DESIGN. eq 
ehe Figures on Tapeſtry, Brocade, &c, ſee Tari- 
i 2 oh given by the Callenders, Printers, &c. ſee 
' Oc. 


deres the Number four hundred and fifty, is wrote, or 
reſs'd by three Figures 488. | 'Fi 
por the Antiquity, Uſe, &c. of the Numeral Figures, 
fe Nunan Ar CharaBter. 1 
The Figures * a "> er are the nine Digits; 1, 2, 
6 5 5 9, an O. 
5 So K Logick, a certain ye wm of the Terms 
of a Syllogiſm ; particularly of the M 
s rs def it, a proper placi Ring of th 
x defines it, ing or connecting of the 
3 with the 2 . to have the Effect 


of a Proof, or Concluſion. See SyLLoGI8M. 

Hence it follows, that there are ſo many Figures of Syl- 
Jogiſms, as there are different Connections of the Extremes 
«ith the Medium: So that, tho' the School-men ordinarily 

reckon three; yet a fourth might be admitted. 

For the Medium may be either 4 to both Extremes; 
or ſubjoin d to both: Or, it ma before the Major, and 
aſter the Minor; or before the Minor, and behind the Ma- 


or. 
If it be after the Major, and before the Minor, it is 
dually called the Firſt Figure; this ſeeming the neareſt 
way of arguing to the natural way. 

if it be before the Major, and after the Minor, it is called 
the Fourth and Zaft ; and by the Peripateticks, the Indi- 
rf, and by others, the Galenical Figure ; as varying too 
far from the natural Form. | 
If it 9 both, tis called the Second Figure. 
And if it follow both, the Third Figure; as in the fol- 
bwing Technical Diſtich: 


Prima infra, & ſupra : ſupraque bis, Altera : biſque 
Tertia vult infra medium ＋ 2 Ultima, & infra. 


A Syllogiſm, therefore, of the Firſt Figure is that where- 
in the Medium is ſeverally join'd with both Extremes of 
the Concluſion, ſo as to be predicated of the leſſer; the Con- 
cluſion being ſometimes Affirmative, and ſometimes Nega- 
tre. In that of the Second Figure, the Medium is pre- 
cated of both; and the Concluſion is always negative. In 
the Third Figure, the Concluſion, which in the former Caſes 
— General, ſometimes Special, is always Spe- 
cial, 

The Fourth, called the Indire& Figure, ſome prefer be- 
fore all the others; by reaſon its in this alone, that the 
Medium or mean Term has its natural Situation, vis. in the 
Middle, between the Extremities; it being in the reſt no 
more than a Medium by Office: But in the Fourth Fi- 
hure, the Medium is in the middle Place. 

E.gr. Take the two Terms, Man, and Living for Ex- 
8 and Animal for the Medium. The Mind argues 
thus, There 18 a Connection between Man and Animal; and 

ween Animal, and Living: Therefore the Order is, Man, 

umal, Living; and by Animal, as a Medium, the two 


XNremes are 2 5 
tedted by the — has as the Extremes of a Line are con 
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Ko * in Rhetorick, is an Ornament, or Turn of Speech 

* courſe, finer and nobler than what is uſed in natural, 
ordinary talking. 

n by the Greeks called Schemata, are the Enrich- 

moved ws Diſcourſe, which we only uſe when raiſed and 

dee du "1th the Conſideration of ſome thing extraordinary. 

© SUBLIME, 


There are two kinds of Figures ; the one of Sentences, 


(3t ) 
x; in tho ManufaQures, "is app lied to the various and  contattied- in the Senſe it ele without any iriimedidte 


| in the Word | 
1 pw 1 Figures of ſuch Deſigns are Flowers, imi- oras themſelves. 


\ 


edium, with regard to 


 rofis, and Enallage, 


Screw, that preſſes the u 


FIL 


Dependance on any particular Words ; the other are only 


Of the Ficvazrs of Sentences ſome are deſign'd tb move 3 


orhers to teach ; and others only to delight: Of the firſt kind; 
the moſt conſiderable are, Exclamation, Imprecat ion, Ob- 
fecration, Interrogation; Doubting, Preterition; Expolition; 


and Epiphonema. | | 
Thoſe of the Second; are the Antitbeſis, Correttion; Com- 
munication, and Suſpenſion: | 
Thoſe of the Third, the Apoſtrophe, Hypotypoſis, Pro- 


Sopopeia, Ethopeia, and Proſographia.' See each under its 


5 Head, ExcLamaATion, Ec. | 
f 14 of Won pe, ſome are Tropes, i. e. Tranſlationt 
of Words from their proper Signification, to ſome more re- 


mote and extraordinary one. See Terovs. 


| The principal of theſe are, the Meraphor, Allegory; Me. 
ronymy, Synecdoche, Irony, and Sarcaſm ; Metalegſis, Au- 
tonomaſia, and Syllepſis, | | 

Others, are Figures of Words, properly ſo called, and 
not Tropes; being ſo inherent in the Words, that upon 


changing of thoſe, the Figure is deſtroyd; as in Amantes 


Stunt Amentes; where the Figure would be loſt; if inſtead of 


Amentes you ſhould put Srulti. | 
Of theſe, the principal are, the Repetition, Converſion; 

Complexion, Gragation, Synonymy; Polyſyndeton, and Po- 

lyptoton, Reticency, Disjunction, Similitude, Paronoma- 


Jy, and Tranſition, See each Figure under its Article, as 


MzrTarnor, Arzo, MaToxnoMYy, SyYNzcdocns,; I- 
RON, SARCASM, c. , | 
Frounk, in Grammar, is an Expreſſion that deviates 
from the common and natural Rules of Grammar ; either 
for the ſake of Elegancy, or Brevity. The beſt Gramma- 
rians only reckon four Figures; the Elligſis, Pleonaſim, Syl- 
lep/is, and Hyperbaton : Others add two more, viz. Antip- 
See each in its Place, Ertiess,; 
PrzoxASM, c. | | 
Frduxx is alſo uſed among the Divines, for the Myfteries 
repreſented or delivered obſcurely to us under certain Types 


or Actions in the Old Teſtament. See Tyr. 


Thus Manna is held a Figure, or > of the Euchariſt: 


The Death of Abel a Figure of the Suffering of Chriſt. | 
Many Divines and Criticks contend that all the Actions, 
Hiſtories, Ceremonies, Sc. of the Old Teſtament are only 
Figures, Types, and Propheſies of what was to befal un- 
der the New. See MysTicar. eh 
The- Jews are ſuppoſed to have had the Figures or Sha- 
dows, and we the Subſtance. See Prorntsy. | 
Figure is alſo applied in the like Senſe to prophane Mat- 
ters; as the Emblems, Enigma's, Fables, Symbols, and 
Hieroglyphicks of the Antients. See EMBLEM, ENIGMA, 
Dzvies, Ge. | 
FIGURED, in the Manufactures; A figured Camlot, 
Stuff, Tabby, Oc. is that whereon there are divers Defigns 
of Flowers, Figures, Branches, Sc. impreſs d by means of 
hot Irons. See Ca Mor. X 
Ficvstd Velvet, fee VELvET. : 
FicvRED Ribbonas, firſt came into Faſhion about the 
Year 1680. The Method of Performance was by ſucceſ- 
fively applying Steel Plates engraven with divers Ornaments, 
as Flowers, Birds, Groteſques, &9c. : 
But one Chandelier, a Ribbonmaker of Paris, invented 
a much better and readier way of doing it; by a Machine 
not unlike the Flatter uſed in Coining to flatten the Pieces 
of Metal, only much fimpler. I” 
The principal Parts thereof, were two Steel Cylinders; 
engraven with the Figures intended to be repreſented. 
Theſe Cylinders were plac'd over each other, like the 
Rolls of a Rolling Preſs ; having each of them, at one of 
its Extremes, a little dented Wheel, one of which catching 
into the other, the whole was put in Motion, by means 
of a Winch, or Handle, faſten'd to the firſt. e Ma- 
chine thus prepared: The Workman heats the Cylin- 
ders ; and places the Ribbond in the little Space remain- 
ing between the two, which he contracts yet further by a 
er down upon the lower ; then, 
turning the Rolls by the Handle, a whole Piece of Ribbon 
is figured in leſs Time than a fingle Yard could be done 
in the ordinary way. See RIBBON D. | | | 
FILAMENT, in Medicine, Anatomy, Nat. Hiſtory, Sc. 
a Term uſed in the ſame Senſe with Fibre; for thoſe fine 
Threads, whereof the Fleſh; Nerves, Skins, Plants, Roots, 
Oc. are compoſed. See FIEBRE. y | 
FILANDERS, in Falconry, a Diſeaſe in Hawks, &c- 
conſiſting of Filaments, or Strings of Blood, coagulated 
and dried; occafioned by a violent Rupture of ſome Vein, 


by which the Blood extravaſating, hardens into Points like 


Needles, to the great Annoyance of the Reins, Hips, Sc. 

FiLANDERS are alſo a 2 of ſine, ſmall Worms, that 
greatly incommode the Hawk in the Gorge and about the 
Heart, Liver and Lungs; and which, on ſome Occaſions, 


are of Service, as they feed on the Superfluitiesof thoſe Parts. 
There 
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There.ate five kinds of thoſe Fitanders, or Vermiculi. 
he firſt, in the Gorge, or Throat; the ſecond, in the 
Belly; the third, in the Reins; the fourth, are called Nee- 


dles, on account of their exceeding Fineneſs. The Symp- 


toms that diſcover the Diſeaſe, are, the Bird's gaping, fre- 


quently; ſtraining the Fiſt or Perch with her Pounces; 
croaking in the Night; ruffling her Train; rubbing her 
Eyes, Wings, Noſtrils, Oc. . | 

As the Worms are very reſtleſs, the Bird is frequently 
endeavouring to caſt them up; and in opening his Mouth 
you will * diſcover them. From the Throat, c. they 
will aſcend to the Larynx, Brain, c. and over over the 
whole Body. | ; 

The ordinary Cauſe is bad Food, The Cure is, not by 
killing them, tor fear of Impoſthumes from their Corrup- 
tion; but chiefly by ſtupifying them, that they may be ot- 
enfive but ſeldom. | . 

This is beſt effected by making the Bird ſwallow a Clove 
of Garlick, after which ſhe'll feel nothing of the Filanders 
for forty Days. Others uſe Rue, Worm-powder, Aloes, 
Vervain, Saffron, &c. | 5 

The Word is form'd of the Prench Filanders, of Fil, 
1 | | 

FILAZER ( from the French Fil, a Thread, Line, or 
String) is an Officer in the Court of Common Pleas, ſo 
called, becauſe he files the Writs, whereon he makes out 
Proceſs. Of theſe there are fourteen, in the ſeveral Divi- 
fions and Counties. 2 

They make out all Vyits, and Proceſs upon original 


Writs, iſſuing out of the Chancery, as well real, as perlonal . 


and mix'd, returnable in that Court. See WRI᷑, &c. 
In Actions merely perſonal, where the Defendants are 


return'd ſummon'd, they make out Pone's or Attachments; 


which being return'd and executed, if the Defendant ap- 
pears not, they make out a Diſtringas, and ſo Ad inſinitum, 
or till he does appear. See DisTrRINGAs, &c. | 

If he be return'd Nihil, then Proceſs of Capias infinite, 
if the Plaintiff will; or after the third Capias, the Plaintiff 
may proceed to Outlawry, in the County where his Original 
is grounded, and have an Exigent with Proclamation. 

The Filazers likewiſe make out all Writs of View in real 
Actions, where the View is prayed 3 and upon Replevins 
or Recordare's, Writs of Retorno. Labendo, ſecond Deli- 
verance, and Writ of Withernam. In real Actions, Writs 
of Grand and Petit Cape before Appearance. 

'They enter all Appearances, and ſpecial Bails, upon any 
Proceſs made by them. They make the firſt Scire Facias 
upon Special Bails, Writs of Habeas Corpus, Diſtringas nu- 

r Vice-Comitem vel Balivum, and Duces tecum ; and 
all Superſedeas's upon Special Bail or Appearance, o. 
Writs of Habeas Corpus cum Cauſa upon the Sheriffs re- 
turn, that the Defendant is detained with other Actions, 
Writs of Adjournment of a Farm, in caſe of Peſtilence, 
War, or publick Diſturbance. Till an Order of Court made 
14 Fac. which limited the F:Jazers to all Matters and Pro- 
ceedings before Appearance, and the Prothonotaries to all 
after, they allo enter'd Declarations, Imparlances, Judg- 
ments, and Pleas, whereto a Serjeant's Hand was not re- 
quiſite, and made out Writs of Execution, and divers other 
Judicial Writs after Apperance. | 

FILBERDS, the belt ſort of ſmall Nuts, worth plant- 
ing in. Orchards, or Gardens. See Nur. | 

They are raiſed from Nuts ſet in the Earth, or Suckers 


from the Roots of an old Tree; or may be grafted on the 


common Hazle Nut. | 

They delight in a fine, mellow, light Ground, but will 
grow almoſt any where, efpecially if defended from violent 
and cold Winds. 

The Tree is cafily propagated, bears well, and is of two 
forts, the Vite, and the Red; but the former is the beſt. 

FILE, an Inſtrument of Steel, cut in little Hatches, or 
Furrows ; uſed by the Workmen in Metals, to ſmooth, po- 
li ſh and faſhion the ſame.——Files bear a near Reſem- 
blance to Raſps : The only Difference between them, is, 
that the former are cut with Edge Tools ; and the latter 
punch'd with pointed ones. Sce Rasy. 

The File is a principal Inſtrument in all the Kinds and 
Parts of Smithery. | 

It ſhould be forged of the beſt Steel; after which rub- 
bing it with Greaſe, to make it more ſoft under the Chiſ- 
ſel, :y cut it with Chiſſels and a Mallet, this and that 
way, and this or that Depth, according to the Grain or Tooth 
required. After cutting the File, it remains to be tem- 
per'd ; which being the principal Myſtery in the making of 
Files, will deſerve to be particularly deſcribed. 

Files, then, are temper'd with a Compoſition of Chimney 
Sooth, very dry, and hard, diluted and work'd up with 
Urin and Vinegar ; to which is added common Salt: The 
who'c being to be reduced to the Conſiſtence of Muſtard. 

Now, the Hles being cut, and rubb'd over with Vinegar 
and Salt, to ſcour off the Greaſe laid on it tor the cutting, 
they cover them over with this Compoſition ; and having 


(32) 


laid ſeveral of them together ina Packet | 
m in a Charcoal Bir Aten 
e: 


them out, they caſt them into the colded nm takin 


they can get. | ting War 
Ixon Files require a more intenſe Heat, than 
When ths Files ”" cold, thev clean them 95 
a Rag, Cc. to take away any of the Soot d. 
tbe — Then der —— before 98 left i; 
them up carefully in a Box of Wheat Bran wi K th 
from ruſting. . 1 ae 
Files are of different Forms, according to the 3. 
Occaſions: Thoſe in common uſe are the $ 1 Ci ens 
Triangular, Half-round, Round, Thin File, 8 re, Fla 
are made of different Sizes, as well as different 0 w 
Degrees of Eineneſs, to take place, according ay Kt 2nd 
is more or leſs advanced: Some cutting faſter as the Wark 
root hd File, &c. others more ſlowly, as the F = 5 72 
&c See FILING. W | "4 File 
Firs, is alſo a Thread or Wire, whereon Wits, , 
Exhibits in Courts, or Offices are faſten'd, proper role 
Filed, for the more ſafe keeping them. V called 


FR, or Label, in Herald 
n | ing of this Form; tho' ſometimdlof 
| ſometimes of fewer Points, ; 


It is ſometimes born as xa Charge; 
Coat of Armour, of which Guillim gives man Ke 
But it is uſually the Difference or Mark of Diſling;,.. 
which the elder Brother bears in his Coat, during his I 
thers Life. See DiFFERENCE. ' 
Some diſtinguiſh File, and Label, calling the Fil: the 
upper horizontal Line, and the Label the Point, that iſics 
from it. See LABEL. . 
FILE of three or more Labels, ſee LABEL. 
Firs ina Military Senſe, is a Row of Men {landing one 
behind, or below another from Front to Rear. 
Or Fix, in War, is a Line or Series of Soldiers, place 


one before another; and thus compoſing the 2 of a hat 


tallion, which in the Infantry ordinarily co 
diers in a File; and in the Cavalry, of three. 

2 ſay, Cloſe the Files, that is, bring the Men nearer 
each other: Double the Files, i. e. Double the Depth of the 
Batallion; and diminiſh its Breadth, or Front by one half 
The laſt or hindmoſt Perſon is ſaid to bring up the File, 
The Word is French, File literally fignifying a long de. 
ries or Succeſſion of any kind of Things, of Fil, Thread 
FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the Relation of So, 
See SON. - | ; | 

The Divines uſually diſtinguiſh between a Servile, and 
a Filial Fear, The moſt abandon'd may have a {crile 
Fear of God, ſuch as that of a Slave to his Maſter ; but not 
a Filial Fear, i. e. a Fear reſulting from Love and Reſpett 

FILLIGRANE, or, as ſome. call it, EILLICAAU, or 
FiLLIGREAN, a kind of Enrichment on Gold, or Silver, 
wrought delicately in manner of little 'Threads, or Grains 
or both, intermix'd. 8 3 

In Latin it is called Filatim elaboratum opus, argentum 
aurum. This Cabinet is furniſh'd with divers fine Pieces 
of Filligrean Work, Vaſes, Torches, Cc. of Filligreat 
Work. . | 
The Word is a Compound of Fil, or Filum, Thread, and 
Granum, Grain. | | EE 

FILING, one of the principal Operations in Smithery 
Sc. ſucceeding to Forging. See FILE. 

The coarſer Cut Files are always to be ſucceeded by finet; 
and in all the Kinds the Rule is, to lean heavy on the Fi 
in thruſting it forward, becauſe the Teeth of the File ae 
made to cut forwards: But in drawing the File back gin 
for a ſecond Stroak, it is to be lightly lifted juſt above ths 
Work, by reaſon it cuts not coming A. 2 ; 

The rough, or coarſe-tooth'd File (which, when large, 8 
called a Rubber) ſerves to take off the Unevenneſtes 0 
the Work, left by the Hammer, in Forging. See Foc: 
ING. | 
The baſtard-roorh'd File is to take out the too deep on 
and File Strokes made by the rough File. The fine-10 ; 
File takes out the Cuts, or File Strokes the Baſtard I 
made. And the ſth File thoſe left by the fine File. ' 

In this Order the Files of ſeveral Cuts are to ſuccee * 
other, till the Work is as ſmooth as it can be filed, 5 
which it may be made yet ſmoother with Emery, Tripo" 
Sc. See PorLisninG. | hor 

FILIUS ante Patrem, q. d. The Son before the oy 
a Phraſe applied by Botaniſts and Floriſts, to Plants, w 
Flowers come out before their Leaves. 22 

FILLET, in Anatomy, is the Extremity of the wo 'h 
nous Ligament under the 'Tongue, more uſually calle 
Frenum, or Bridle. Sce FRRNUx. | Al 

FiLLET, in Botany, is underſtood of thoſe T read, 


of fix Sol. 


ly found in the middle of Flowers; as in the Lilly There 


Roſe, Ec. 
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oc. 


wo Kinds: Thoſe which ſupport Apices, are 
Fhere os called Stamina; and thoſe Mech | . none, 
| fille — 

7, Teniola, in Heraldry, a kind of Orle, or Bor- 
Fl wining only a third or fourth Part of the Breadth 
Gore, co non Bordure. See Bon Dun. ta 

the Ciopoſed to be withdrawn, inwards; and is of a diffe- 
Je is pk om the Field. It runs quite round, near the 


. ace over a Cloak. 
. uſed ſor an Ordinary drawn, like the Bar, 


— MH 
N 
— 


Scarf: tho' it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in the Si- 
man of a Band, Feſa, Croſs, Oc. : 7 
| on rding to Guillim, the Fillet is a fourth Part of the 
5 and placed in the chief Point of the Eſcutcheon. See 
1 | 

CO or FIE r, in Architecture, a little ſquare Mem- 
or Ornament, uſed in divers Places, and on divers Oc- 
be: but generally as a fort of Corona, over a greater 
3 illet is the ſame with what the French call Reglet; 
ie Tralians, Liſta, or Liſtella ; and others, Bang, or Ban- 
ge de ee Larne 

The Word is French, Fillet, of Fil, Thread. 

rut r is alſo uſed among Painters, Gilders, Ec. for a 
nit Rule, or Reglet of Leaf Gold, drawn over certain 
Mouldings 3 or on the Edges of Frames, Pannels, Oc. eſpe- 
ally when painted white; by way of Enrichment. 

fit z rs, in the Manage, are the Loins of an Horſe 
which begin at the Place, where the hinder part of the 


daddle reſts. 


the Fleſh. 


$-eds in the Pods, and keeps them apart. 

FILTRATION, the Act of paſſing a thing thro' a Fil- 
yr; called alſo Percolation, and Tranſcolation. See PRR- 
oLATION. | 
Filtration is a kind of Diftillation ; perform'd by training 
a Liquor thro a Cloth, Bag, Linen, or brown Paper, in order 
to clarify or purify it. The moſt commodious way of l- 
rating is by brown Paper, faſten'd over the Mouth or Aper- 
tare of a Funnel. See FILTRE. | | 
The Secretion of the divers Juices in the Body, from the 
Mak of Blood, ſeem to be little elſe but Filrration. See 
SECRETION. | | 
Pitcairn, and other late Authors, hold that the Diffe- 
recces of Filtratious don't depend on the different Conſigu- 
nations of Pores ; but on their different Sizes or Diameters. 
And Springs ſeem to be rais'd from the Ocean by the 
fame Principle. See SyriNG, AsctnT of Vater, CArit- 
uur Tubes, &c. | | 

There are allo Filtrations thro' Sand, pulverized Glaſs, 
Sc. Spirits of Vitriol, Salt, and Nitre, are filtrated thro a 
Quantity of beaten Glaſs, in the Bottom of a Funnel. 

Filtration is chiefly concern'd in Tinctures; as when 
ſome Portion is drawn from the Ingredients, or ſuſpended in 
the Tincture, which is not neceſſary thereunto ; but diſturbs 
= the reſt unpleaſant, both to the Palate, and 

iht. 

he Filtration moſt in uſe, is the ſtraining a Liquor thro? 
Taper, which by the Smallneſs of the Pores admits only the 
fmer Parts through, and keeps the reſt behind. 

Belide this, there is a Filtration, which hath much tor- 
turd the Philoſophy of ſome Ages to account for, viz. that 
perform'd by the Aſcent of the finer Parts of a Liquor, up 
aCord, or Skain of Cotton, or ſuch like Matter, which is 
3 to drop over another Veſſel, and leave the groſſer 

Some ſay, that the Cauſe of this Aſcent is, becauſe the 
Liquor [wells thoſe Parts of the Filtre, that touch it by 
rig into the Pores of the Threads, which compoſe it, 
wiereby they riſe up, touch, and wet thoſe next above 
5 ; and theſe again the next Threads; and fo on, to 
: - brims of the Veſſel ; when, the Liquor runs over, and 
cicends in the other Part of the Filtre, which hangs down, 
1 11s own natural Gravity, 

; = this Account is liable to many Objections; eſpecially 
$ Liquors riſe, after the like manner in Glaſs Tubes, much 
| the Surface of the Liquor they are immerſed in; 
W — the Glaſs cannot be imagin'd hes to ſwell. 
oy 2 account for it, by conſidering every Filtre, as 
N of a great Number of long, all, ſolid Bodies, 
* lie very cloſe „ ſo that the Air getting in be- 
A Fn them, loſes much of its Prefſure, and cannot gravitate 
[ rongly, as it doth on the Fluid without them: The Con- 
Ken that the Parts of the Water between the Threads 
A ro tre muſt be preſs'd upwards, and aſcend till they 
hy P, igh, as by their Weight to counter-ballance the ge- 
pH ws on the other Parts of the Surface of the Water, 
* Pb the Retainers to Sir 7. Newton's Philoſophy deduce 


ænomenon inci b 
Ara kcrion. from the Principle of Attraction. See 


( 


che finifter Foint of the Chief a-croſs the Shield; in 


FILM, a thin Skin, or Pellicle, dividing ſeveral Parts of 
In Plants, it is that thin woody Skin, which ſeparates the 


FIN 


The Principle of this Fileration i doubtleſs the ſa 
with that whereby Fluids aſcend u Hes 85 — ge 


Aſhes, Sand, 8c. The fame with at, whereby. Water is 


raiſed in form of Vapour: The Gap riſes in ' Vegetables ; 
and the Blood circulates through ho | ape e, 


and the extremely minute gl | 
o Liquars y minute x andular Strainers. 19 . Asc ENT 
f RE, Firrzn, or Pnitkrzn, in Chymiſtry; Sc. A 
iece of Cloth, Linen, Paper, or other 0x uſed to 
trrate or ſtrain Liquors through. See FirTR ATION. 
The Fire has the ſame Uſe and Effect, with regard to 


_— that the Sieve or Searce has in dry Matters, 


tres are of two forts : The firſt, ſimple pieces of Pa- 


er, or Cloth; through which the Li '& wi 
8 8 the Liquor is paſs'd without 
The ſecond are twiſted up like a Skain or Wick, and firſt 
wet, then _, and one End put in the Veſſel that 
contains the Liquor to be filtrated. The other End is to be 
out, and hang down below the Surface of the Liquor. By 
means hereof, the pureſt Part of the Liquor dad Dro 
by Drop out of the Veſſel; leaving the coarſer Part behind. 
This Philtre acts as a Syphon.. See Syrnon. | | 
„ FiLTz.® is alſo a Charm, ſuppoſed to have a Virtue of 
inf} 4 oye. e. CAR NM. | 
e Word is derived from the Greek endes, which fi 
nifies the ſame Thing, of e, amo, I os. ; * 
FIMASHING, in Heraldry. See Funk rs. ; 
FIMBRIA, the Extremities or Border of the Tubz Fal- 
lopianz were formerly thus called; the Word ſignifying 4 
fringed Border, which that Part reſembles. See FaLLo- 


PIAN Tube. 
FIMBRIATED, a Term in Heraldry, 

Fi fignifying thatan Ordinary is edged round 
ii with another of a different Colour. 
WINE) Thus, He beareth Or, a Croſs, Patee 
2X: Gules fmbriated Sable. 
Nee FIN, that Part of a Fiſh, made in Fa- 
| PG ſhion of a Feather. See Fisn. | 

The Office of the Fins has commonly been ſuppoſed to 
be analogous to that of Feathers in Fowls; and to aſſiſt the 
Fiſh in its progreſſive Motion, or Swimming: But the later 
Naturaliſts ang this a Miſtake. | 

"Tis the Tail is the great Inſtrument of Swimming: The 
Fins only ſerve to keep the Fiſh upright, and prevent Va- 
cillation, or Wavering. See Swimmins, Tait, Cc. 

Whale Fins are commonly taken for that Part of the 
Whale, which the Populace call W hale-bone ; but whence 
the Miſtake ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to determine. 

"Tis certain, that fibrous, flexible Matter is not the Fins 
of that Fiſh, but rather its Teeth ; that Species of Whales 
wherein they are found having no other Teeth. They are 
taken out of the Throat, and are uſually about a Span 
broad, and 14 or 15 long. See WRATR Zone. 

The Whale Fins are the moſt valuable Part of the Ani- 
mal. See Whale FIRE T. 

FINAL, that which terminates, or comes laſt in any 
Thing: Final Judgment; Final Sentence, &c. 

Divines call the Impenitence of the Reprobate Final, as 
ſuppoſing it to continue to the End of their Lite. 

Prank Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done, 
The final Cauſe is the firſt thing in the Intention of a Per- 
ſon who does a thing ; and the laſt, in the Execution. See 
Final Causx. 

Final Cauſes are of good uſe in Ethicks; but miſchievous 
in Phyſicks, and by no means to be allowed; yet Mr. Zoy/e 
propoſes ſome Views and Regulations, under which they 
may be admitted, in an Expreſs Inquiry into the Final 
Cauſes of Natural T hings. LES 

Fix AL Letters are thoſe which cloſe the Words The 
Figure call'd Apocope, conſiſts in retrenching final Letters. 

he Hebrews have five final Letters; which, when at 
the End of a Word, have à different Figure from what 
they have at the Beginning, or in the Middle thereof. 
Theſe are-the J. &, E „r. Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Tiade; 
which every where but at the Ends of Words are wrote 
— \ D, J. D. K. ' ; 

FINANCE, a Term uſed by the French, for the Reve- 
nues of the King, or State. Thus, 'The Council of the 
Finances, correſponds to our Commiſſioners of the Treaſury: 
The Comptroller General of the Finances, to our Lord High 
Treaſurer, Sc. See Rzxvenve, TrEASVEr, c. 

The Word is derived from the German Finantz, Uſury. 
Tho' au Cange chuſes rather to deduc: it from the barba- 
rous Latin Financia, præſtatio pecuniaria. 

FINANCES, in the French Cuſtoms, denote the publick 
Treaſury of the King and Government: Much the ſame 
with the Treaſury, or Exchequer of the Engliſb, and the 
Fiſcus of the Romans. See TR EASuUuR v, ExcHsQUER, &c. 

The Word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Stock or Caſh 
of a Banker, Sc. 

The French have a peculiar kind of Figures, or numeral 
Characters, which they call Chiffre de Finance, See Cha- 
RACTER, * I FINE, 
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FIN 


- FINE, that which is pure, and 1 Goa pot The 


Term is particularly uſed in ſpeakin of Gold and Silver. 
0 id be 24 5 


Fine Gold ſhou Caracts; but there is but little, 
if any, that riſes to ſuch a Degree of Fineneſs. 
Gold thus fine, is ſoft, and difficult to work; for which 
reaſon they always mix a certain Quantity of Alloy with it. 
See Gord, ALLor, and CARANr. i 3 
Fine Silver is that of twelve- penny Weights. See Sir. 
vxx; ſee alſo RETININV§ eo. erf 
FINE, in Law, hath divers Uſes or Significations. 


The firſt and moſt noble is, a Covenant made before 


Jaſtices and enter'd of Record for Conveyance of Lands, 
enements, or any thing inheritable, being in ee tempore 
Finis, to cut off all Controverſies. See CovENANT. _ 

A Fine, then, appears to be a Concord, acknowledged 
and recorded before a competent Judge, touching ſome 
Hereditament or Thing immoveable, that was in Contro- 
verſy between the Parties to the ſame Concord; and for 
the better Credit of the Tranſaction, it is ſuppoſed to be 
madein the Preſence ofthe King, becauſe levied in his Court. 

Hence it binds Women Covert, being Parties, and others 
whom ordinarily the Law diſables to tranſa&, only for this 
Reaſon, That all Preſumption of Deceit or evil Meaning 
is excluded, where the King and his Court of Juſtice are 
ſuppoſed to be privy to the Act. | 

Originally this Final Concord was inſtituted and allowed, 
in regard that by the Law and antient Courſe of Proceedings, 
no Plaintiff could agree or end the Cauſe without Licence of 
the Court: So as Fines have been antiently levied in perſonal 
Actions; and for no greater a Sum of Money than 11. 

But Time has produced other Uſes of Fine, vis. 'To cut 

off Entails; and with more Certainty to paſs the Intereſt or 
Title of any Land or Tenement, though not controverted, 
to whom we think good either for Years, or in Fee : Inſo- 
much as the paſſing a Fine in moſt Caſes now is but Fictio 
Juris, ſuppoſing an Action or Controverſy,” where in Truth 
none is; and ſo not only operating a preſent Bar and Con- 
clufion againſt the Parties to the Fine, and their Heirs; 
but at five Years End againſt all others, not expreſly ex- 
cepted, and not claiming (if it be levied upon good Conſi- 
deration, and without Covin) as Woman Covert ; Perſons 
under twenty one Years ; Priſoners, or ſuch as are out of 
the Realm at the Time of its acknowledging. 
This Fine hath in it five eſſential Parts: 1%. The original 
Writ taken out againſt the Cognizor. 2% The King's 
Licence, giving the Parties Liberty to accord ; for which he 
hath a Fine, called the King's Silver; being accounted 
part of the Crown Revenue. 3%. The Concord it ſelf, 
which begins thus, Et eſt Concordia talis, &c. 4*. The 
Note of the Fine beginning thus, K. inter R. querentem, 
£ 8. & T. uxorem ejus deforcientes, &. (where inſtead of 
Deforcientes, antiently Impedientes was uſed) 5% The 
Foot of the Fine (Heæc eſt finalis concordia facta in Curia 
Domini Regis apud Miſt. La die Paſche in quindecim dies 
Anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the Day, Year, and 
Place, and before what Juſtice the Concord was made. 

This Fine is either Single, or Double. 8 

A Single Fine is that, by which nothing is granted or 
render'd back again by the Cognizees to the Cognizors, of 
any of them. | | | 1 

A Double Fine contains a grant and Render- back, either 
of ſome Rent, Common, or other thing out of the Land, 
or of the Land it ſelf, to all or ſome 1 the Cognizors for 
ſome Eftate, limiting thereby Remainders to Strangers, not 
named in the Writ of Covenant. 

Sometimes a Double Fine is, when the Lands do lie in 
ſeveral Counties. WA, 

Again, a Hiue is with regard to its Effect divided into a 
Fine executed; and a Fine execntory. | 

A Fine executed is ſuch, as, of its own Force, gives a 
prong Poſſeſſion (at leaſt in Law) to a Cognizee, 4 that 
he needs no Writ of Habere facias ſeiſinam, for Execution 
of the ſame, but may enter; of which ſort is a Fine, Sur 
Cognizance de droit come co que il ad de ſom done, that 
is, Upon Acknowledgment that the Thing mentioned in 
the Concord, is Jus ipſius cognizati, ut illa que idem 
habet de dono Cognitoris. Weſt, Sect. 51. K. | 

The Reaſon is, becauſe this Fine paſſeth by way of Re- 
leaſe of that Thing which the Cognizee hat already (at 
leaſt by Suppofition) by Virtue of a former Gift of th 
9 which is in truth the ſureſt Fine of all. 1 

ines execnory are ſuch, as of their own Force do not 

execute the Poſſeſſion in the Cognizees ; as Fines ſur Cogni- 
zance de droit tantum ; Fines ſir done, Grant, Releaſe, 
Confirmation, or Render. | 
For if ſuch Fines are not levied ; or ſuch Render made 
to thoſe who are in Poſſeſſion at the time of the Fines le- 
vied, the Cognizees muſt needs ſue out Writs of Habere 
facias ſeiſinam, according to their ſeveral Caſes, for obtain- 
ing their Poſſeſſion; except, at the levying ſuch executo 
Fines, the Parties to whom the Eſtate is limited; be in pol 
ſeſſion of the Lands paſſed thereby: For in this Caſe ſuch 
Hines do enure by way of Extinguiſhment of Right, not al- 


to paſs the Fine beſore the Judge; and ſo "upon ow 
now 


The Writ is ſerved upon the Party that is to acknowledge 


. 28 of which is the longeſt and largeſt; the 
leſs 


ſecond, Index, ſometimes ſalutaris Digitus, an 


1 
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rering the Eſtate. or Poſſeſſion of che Cognizes, hy 


upon what Writ or Action the, Concord is * code 
Wade 


which is commonly on a Writ of 
there muſt firſt paſs a pair of 1 2 [2 th ; 


Venany 
ſuch ang 


in this Proceeding, ſo are they ſaid to you "UrGB are frgl 


be Fine, des 


Upon this Covenant, the Writ of Co I. 
the — againſt the Cognizor, N — ought by 


led t bei ded, h 2 the Ac 
men — recor the Cognizor and his Heirz 


reſently excluded, and all Strangers 

Bre Years paſſed. | er excepted) aſte 
If the Writ whereon the Fine is grounded be 
Writ of Covenant, but of Warrantia Charta, or 2 12 a 
Right, or Meſn, or of Cuſtoms and Services (for * 
hot Fines may alſo be found) then this Form is l 
Fine ; and then he appearing, doth according! : the 
- Fines are now ads Nevin 1 the Court of — 755 
at Weſtminſter, in regard of the Solemnity thereof. or wr 
by the Statute of 18 Ev. 1. Before which Time the w 
ſometimes levied in the County-Courts, Court-Barons ke 
AA eee a8 may be ſeen in Origines Furidicz 

Plowden ſays, There were Fines levied before the Con 
queſt : Fulbeck ſays, He has ſeen the Exemplification d 
one of Henry the Firſt's time: Dugaale affirms, That ther 
were none till Henry the Second. See IurzDIkxs. 
Fixx allo ſignifies a Sum of Money, paid as an Income 
for Lands or let by Leaſe; antiently called Ger. 
ſuma. | | 

Sometimes it alſo denotes an Amends, pecuniary Puniſh. 
ment or Recompence, upon an Offence committed again 
the King and his Laws; or againſt a Lord of a Manor. 

In which Caſe a Man is ſaid, Facere Finem de Tray: 
greſſione cum Rege, &c. | 

In all the Diverſities of Uſes of Fine, it hath but os 
Signification 5 and that is, a Final Concluſion, or End of 
Differences between Parties. | 

And in this laſt Senſe, 3 it is uſed for the ending 
and Remiſſion of an Offence, it is uſed by Braffon, who 
. of a Common Fine, that the County pays to the 

ing for falſe Judgments or other Treſpaſſes, which is t 
be aſſeſſed by the Juſtices in Eyre before their Departure, by 
the Oath of Knights, and other good Men, upon ſuch a 
ought to pay it. | | | 

| There is alſo a Common Fixe in Leets. 

Finxs for Alienation, are reaſonable Fines paid to the 
ay by his Tenants in Chief, for Licence to alien their 
Lands according to the Statute, 1 EA. 3. cap. 12. Ws 
ALIENATION. ; 

FiNE-DRAWING, or Rentering, a dexterous ſowing up, 
or rejoining the Parts of any Cloth, Stuff, or the like; tom 
or rent in the dreſſing, wearing, Cc. Tis prohibited to 
fine-draw Pieces of foreign Manufacture, upon thoſe dt 
our own; as has formerl been practiſed. See RENTERING. 
FINERS of Gold — Silver, are thoſe that purify, aud 
part thoſe Metals from other coarſer, by Fire and Water. 
They are alſo called Parters in our old Law-Books 
and ſometimes Departers. ; | 
\ FINESSE, a French Term, of late current in Eig. 
Literally, and as it is uſed among the French, it is of no 
further Import than our Zngliſh Finencſs. 

But among us, tis chiefly uſed to denote that peculi! 
kind of Fineneſs, Delicacy, or Subtlety perceived in Wot 
of the Mind; and the niceſt and moſt ſecret and ſublime 
Parts of any Science, or Art. | 

A Perſon of Taſte can never be fond of a Pun, bet 
all the Fineſſe lyes in an Equivoque, or an Ambiente 
This Man underſtands all the Fine/es of his Art. * 
Subſtance and neceſſary Part of a Language is learn“ 
6 nes : 'Tis the Finaſſes and Delicacics that © 
the moſt. | 


FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme Part of the Hand, d. 


vided into five Members. See Han. 1 
The Fingers conſiſt of fifteen Bones, diſpoſed int 
Rows, or Ranks; each Finger having three Bones: ** 

The Joints or Jointures are called Condyli, and 'Th 
nodii; and their Arrangement or Rows, Phalange Fe 1 


but yet longer and larger than the third. See PnalAxx 


The firſt Finger is called the Pollen, or * 


numerans : The third, the Middle Finger, Infant 4 


ſcenus, Impudicus, and Famoſus becauſe uſed in mocking 


Deriſion: The fourth, Anunularis, the Ring F ing 
dio proximus, and Medicus; by reaſon the Antien , 


mix their Medicines therewith : The fifth, the 
Auricularis; by reaſon the Ear is pick d 
hetewith · aach, a Meaſure, of two Barley Corns in 
fuetn pur laid Side to Side. Soo Miaguas, 
Lengt NG, ſee REFINING, CLAR1FYING, Oc. | 


o -cminate, and finiſh, or compleat it. See Crown- 
F 2 172 | 

me, ATE, ſomething bounded, or limited; in Contradic- 
Fl Infinite. See INFINITE. | 


ton " cchool-men make two kinds of Finites : The one 
en; which is applied to Things that have not 
u ple, or conceiveable Extenſion. 
* other as to Perfection, applied to Things, which 
hure not the laſt Perfection. peas: : 
(6 get an Idea, e. gr. of a Thing finite in Point of 
{etion, we firſt conceive the thing as having certain 
pe cctons; and then conceive ſome other Perfection, 
dich ir has not, or ſome Perfection in a further Degree. 
bus, when I ſay that Three is a finite Number, I ſirſt 
re a Number, conſiſting of three Unites ; then gp 
eire other Unites beyond theſe three. Thus it is 1. 
"eive my Mind inite, by obſerving certain Perfectio 
ad what I find in my Mine. Pe. .... 
V after the ſame manner I conceive this Study to be 2 
nile, by having an Idea of Extenſion beyond what is con- 
1 therein. See ExrENSLON. | 
FINITOR, in Aſtronomy, the Horizon ; thus called, by 
«eaſon it finiſhes or bounds the Sight or Proſpect. See Ho- 
R1zON- | : | | 
10L, fee Puror. | 
FIRE, in Phyfiology. The moſt univerſal and ſenſible 
Character of Fire; and that which beſt defines and diſtin- 
ſhes it from every other thing, is its Heating. 
Fire, — _ be defined to be whatever warms, 
heats es. See HEaAr, 
„ein, as Heat is ſomething, whoſe Preſence we beſt 
perceive by the Dilatation of the Air or Spirit in the Ther- 
mometer : Fire may be defined to be that whoſe Preſence 
we perceive by the Expanſion of the Air, or Spirit in the 
{manta 4p" L008 cg wearing ps fe 2 
Whence it follows, that Fire is a 5. a y in 
Motion. 5 1AM To 
[ts Morton is argued from its expanding the Air; which 
js not effeted without communicating Motion thereto : And 
its Corporetty is proved by Experiment. hier; 
For pure Mercury being incloſed in a Phial with a long 
Neck, and kept in a gentle Heat for the ſpace of a Year, 
is reduced into a Solid; and its Weight conſiderably in- 
creaſed ; which Increaſe-can ariſe from nothing but the Ac- 
ceſſion of Fire. See Mercury. | 
. 'Tis a Diſpute of ſome Standing among Philoſophers, 
Whether Fire be any ſpecifick Subſtance, originally diſtin 
from all other ; or whether it be the Matter of other Bo- 
dies, only under certain peculiar Modifications, i. e. Whe- 
ther Fire be ſuch by its own Nature, or by Motion. 
Fire, makes one of the vulgar, or Peripatetick Elements, 
defined to be hot, and dry; or, it is that Part, or Ingredient 
n all Bodies, -which is hot in the higheſt Degree, and dry 
in an inferior one. See ELEMENT. | 
What the School-Philoſophers add further, as to the Na- 
ture of Fire, is, that it is a Simple P 'y; as not including 
ay Contrariety of Qualities; and a Body abſolutely light, 
a tending naturally upwards : For which reaſon they hold 
3 natural Place above all the other Elements, between the 
e of our Atmoſphere, and the Moon; and the 
— of [ire ſuppoſed to refide in that Sphere, they call 
3 Fire. See ETEMENTARx. | ; 
WY rug. bs the Carteſians, is an Aſſemblage of 
nüt a 1 * earthy Particles; which ſwimming in the 
on ud Matter of the firſt Element, become vehe- 
"= y Wok thereby ; and by this intenſe Agitation or 
2. 99 3 give the Senſation of Heat, Light, 
NISM. 


= according to Sir J. Necvron, is a Body heated ſo 
K as to emit light copiouſſy. | 
Eres "_ elle, ays that Philoſopher, is red-hot Iron, but 
By whi wa what elle is a fiery Coal, than red hot Wood? 
* . » ſuggeſts, that Bodies which are not Fire, may 
1 ged and converted into Fire. See FLAME. 
erwin gp ing to lome of the lateſt Philoſophers, is a 
ubſtance, or Body ſti generis, originally ſuch ; 


and nat ; 
50 de producible by any Motion or Alteration of other 


dome of them add, that when Fire enters the 
t Lines, it produces or excites the Idea of 
h rectilinear Motion they account abſolutely 
he Idea of Light. See Liehr. 


(35). 


ſelf, called . 


FIR. 


— Whereas, to produce Heat, and the other Effects of Fire, | | 


uch Motion is not required ; but on.the Contrary, an irre- 

By, various Motion is fitter to produce the ſame. Sce 
The Nature of Fire is ſo wonderful, and abſtruſe, that 
the Antients generally revered it as a God: Among the 
Moglerns, we can ſcarce name one one Point in all Philofophy 
of more Importance, or leſs underſtood. | 
Fire, in fect, is the univerſal Inſtrument of all the Mo- 
tion, and Action in the Univerſe : Without Fire, all Eodies 
would become immoveable; as in a ſevere Winter we ac- 
tually ſee our Fluids become ſolid, for want thereof. With- 
out Hire, a Man would harden into a Statue; and the very 
Air cohere into a firm, rigid Maſs. 

Fire, then, is the univerſal. Cauſe of all Mutation, or 
be Fe for all Mutation is by Motion; and all Motion 


by Fire. | | 
Several Authors have labour'd to ſet this grand Agent 


2 its juſt Light; and particularly the excellent oer have, 
in a new Courſe of Experiments, and Lectures expreſly 
on the Subject, De Igne. That Author has indeed dong 
1 The Sum of his Doctrine we ſhall here ſub- 
in. 
Fire, then, is diſtinguiſh'd into two Kinds; as it is in it 
; or as it is join'd with other Bo- 


dies, called Culinary Fire. | 

Pure, or Elemental Fink, is ſuch as it exiſts in it ſelf ; 

which alone we properly call Fire. | 

Common, or Culinary Fir is that exiſting in ignited Bo- 
dies; or excited, by the former, in combuſtible Matters, the 
minute Particles whereof joining with thoſe of the pure 
fire, conſtitute pure Flame. 

This latter is improperly called Fire; in regrad only a 
{mall Part of it is real, or pure Fire. 

Pure Fire, ſuch as collected in a Burning Glaſs, yields no 
Flame, Smoak, Aſhes, or the like: Conſequently, in 1g1217e4 
Bodies, that which flames, ſmoaks; &c. is not fimply Fire. 

The Effects, Nature, Properties, Cc. of each ſhall be 
conſider d. | | 


FX 7 Pure, or Elemental Fire of it ſelf, is imperceptible ; 
and only diſcovers it ſelf by certain Effects, which it pro- 
duces in Bodies; which Effects are only learnt, by obſerving 


the Changes that ariſe in thoſe Bodies. 


The Firſt Zfef of Elemental Fire on Bodies, is Heat ; 
which ariſes wholly from Fire; and in ſuch manner as that 
the Meaſure of Heat is always the Meaſure of Fire ; and 
that. of Fire, of Heat. So the Heat is inſeparable from 
Fire. See HR ar. 

The Second is, Dilatation in all ſolid Bodies; and Ra- 
refaction in all Fluids. 

That both theſe are inſeparable from Heat, is evident 
from numerous Experiments. An iron Rod, or Bar being 
heated, increaſes in all its Dimenſions; and the more ſo, 
as it is further and further heated: Upon expoſing it to the 
Cold again, it contracts and returns ſucceſſively through all 
the Degrees of its Dilatation, till it arrive at its firſt Bulk; 
being never two Minutes ſucceſſively of the ſame Magnitude. 

The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all Bodies, Gold; 
which, when fuſed, takes up more Space than before : So 
Mercury, the heavieſt of all Fluids, we have known to al- 
cend in a narrow Tube over the Fire, to above 3o times 
its Height. See RARETACTION, and DILATATION. | 

The Laws of this Expanfion, are 1*. That the ſame De- 
gree of Fire rarefies Fluids ſooner, and in a greater Degree 
than it does Solids. Without this, the Thermometer 
would be of no uſe ; fince the Cavity of the Tube would 
then be dilated in the ſame Proportion, as the Fluid is 


rarified. 2. The lighter the Liquid, the more it is di- 


lated by Fire. Thus Air, the lighteſt of all Fluids, expands 
the moſt; and after Air, Spirit of Wine. See THErmo- 
METER. | 

The Third Effect of Fire on Bodies, is Mectzon : For 
Fire, in warming and dilating Bodies, muſt of Neceſſity 
move their Parts. | | : 

In Effect, all the Motion in Nature ariſes from Fre alone; 
and taking this away, all Things become immoveable : 
Upon the Abſence of only a certain Degree of Fire, all 
Oils, Fats, Waters, Wines, Ales, Spirits of Wine, Vege- 
tables, Animals, Sc. become hard, rigid, and inert: And 
the leſs the Degree of Fire, the ſooner, and more violently 
is this Induration made. 

Hence, if there were the greateſt Degree of Cold, and 
all Fire were abſolutely taken away, all Nature would grow 
into one concrete Body, ſolid as Gold, and hard as Dia- 
mond. But upon the Application of Fire, it would reco- 
ver its former Mobility. ' ns | | 

Conſequently, every Diminution of Fire is attended 
with a proportionable Diminution of Motion: And vice 
venſa. See Corp. , | | 

This Fire, whoſe Effects we have been relating, needs 
no Air, or Pabulum to ſuſtain or preſerve it, = 
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For, putting ſome Calx of Tin or Lead, in the exhauſted 
Receiver of an Air Pump; and apply a Burning Glaſs, fo 
4s the Focus ſhall fall on the Calx'; the Conſequence will 
be a vehement Dilatation of the Calx, from the Centre 
towards the Circumference, whereby the Receiver will be 
broke into a thouſand Pieces. And if a Quantity of any 
eſſential aromatick Oil be pour'd in Vacuo, upon Spirit of 
Nitre, there will immediately ariſe a huge Fire, to the 
great Danger of the By-ſtanders. | 

All the above-mentioned Effects of Elemental Fire may 
be increas'd divers ways, v2. 

1%. By Attrition, or a ſwift Agitation, or rubbing of one 
Body againſt another. This is apparent in Solids: A ve- 
hement Attrition of a Flint, and Steel, e body knows, 
will produce Sparks. So in Fluids, Cream, by long churn- 
ing to ſeparate the Butter, will grow ſenfibly warm ; and 
a — renders the Effect ftill more diſcernable. See 
ATTRITION. 

In effect, all the Heat of an Animal is owing to the A- 
gitation and Attrition of the Parts of its Juices againſt each 
other, and the Sides of the Veſſel. See Carrpum Innatum. 

The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtick the Bodies thus agi- 
tated are; the more Points of Contact they have; the more 
intenſe the Force whereby they are ſtruck againſt each other, 
is; the greater their Motion; the quicker the Returns of 
the bound ang and the longer continued ; the greater is the 


Heat produced. 
Thus, a piece of Spunge rubb'd lightly, and for a little 


while againſt another, acquires no ſenſible Heat: But a 
large, heavy piece of Iron briſkly rubb'd againſt another in 
a cold Seaſon (when Bodies are the denſeſt) will preſently 


acquire an intenſe Heat, ſuificient to fire Sulphur, Gun- 


powder, or the like. 

So a Knife whetted _ on a dry rough Stone, ſhall 
yield Sparks of Fire; but if Oil, or any other fatty Mat- 
ter be interpoſed, no ſenſible Heat ſhall ariſe : And the 
Points of two Needles rubb'd againſt each other ever fo 
ſtrongly, or ſo long, will never grow warm; as only touch- 
ing in a few Points. | 

Hence 1®, The Globules of the Cruor, or red Blood drove 
by the Force of the Heart againſt each other, or againſt the 
Sides of the Arteries, excite more Heat than the Globules 
of the Serum, or any other Humor in the Animal. Hence 
29, Thoſe Parts abounding moſt in theſe Globules thus 
agitated, as the Heart, Liver, and Head, will be the hot- 
teſt of all others : And the denſer the Blood, ceteris pari- 
bus, the greater the Heat, &c. 39, The quicker the Con- 
tractions of the Heart are repeated, the greater will the 
Heat be. | 

The Second Manner of increaſing the Effect of Elemen- 
ral Fire, is by throwing a Quantity of moiſt or green 

Vegas cut down while full of Sap, into a large Heap, 
and preſſing them cloſe down: The Reſult of which, is, 
that they grow warm, hot, ſmoak, and break out into Flame. 

The Third way is, by the Mixture of certain cold Bodies. 
Thus, Water and Spirit of Wine, firſt warm'd, grow much 
hotter by the Mixture: So, any of the heavy aromatick 
Oils, as of Cloves, Cinnamon, Saſſafras, Guiacum, Oc. 
mix'd with Spirit of Nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burſt 
forth like Vulcano's. And the ſame may be ſaid of Spirit 
of Nitre, and Steel Filings. 

The like Effect may be had from dry Bodies. Thus, pure 
Sulphur, and Steel Filings, well ground and mix'd in equal 
Quantities, with Water enough to make them into a dry 
Paſte, and laid an Hour or two any where, even under 
Ground, will ſmoak and emit Flame ; and that with the 

reater Vehemence, as it is more ſtrongly preſs'd down. See 

ARTHQUARE. | 

The Fourth is by Phoſphorus, which is a kind of Magnet, 
prepar'd from the Parts of Animals, that imbibes and re- 
tains Fire for many Ages. See Pnosenorvs, 

But, in all theſe manners, it does not appear, that any 
Fire is excited, or generated of what was not Fire before: 
For, if in a ſevere Winter's Day you rub a Plate of Gold 
briſkly againſt another, they will both grow hotter and hot- 
ter by Degrees, till at length they become red hot, and at 
the point of melting : And yet all this time the Plates loſe 
nothing of their Weight; but ſwell or grow bigger in all 
their Dimenſions. 

Hence it follows, that the Particles of the Gold are not 
converted by the Friction, into Fire; but the Fire exiſted 


before; and all the Effect of the Friction, & c. is to collect, 2 


or bring together a Quantity thereof before dif, 
throu th * AS ang 7 | 5 028 

In Effect, there is no making or producing of Fire de 
novo. All we can do, is, of inſenſible, to render it ſenſible, 
i. e. to collect it out of a greater Space into a leſſer; and 
to direct and determine it to certain Places, This is ef. 
tected, as above mention'd, by Motion, Attrition, Cc. 

The Sun alſo contributes very much to the bringing of 
Fire to light, by means of his rapid Motion round his Axis; 
whereby the fiery Particles, every where diffuſed, are di- 


( 36 


* 


"= | 
. 


rected and determined in parallel Line ..- 
Places, where their Effect Ne act toward ta 
Whence it is that we perceive the Fre when Soy, 


1 at large thro' the ethereal Space. 
n effect, there is not leſs Fire in our Hemif 
the Night time, than by day; only it wants the Uphere in 
2233 to ＋ 2 it gr | Proper De. 
nother way of rendering it ſenfible, ig. 
the parallel Rays 1. a leſs Compaſs, by * Cc 
1 la. | y 
S5. es, or Concave Specula. See LEV, Bonn ine Gran 
This Elemental Fire is 
dies, all Space, and at all Times; and that * 
t 


tities: For, go where you will, to the Top of * 


» Or the moſ} 


above mentioned may Fire be collected. In a Word, 
1 no —_—_— phy * Point gr Fire; no dla n 
ature, where the Attrition of two Sticks wi 
it ſenſible. , wy 2%, ny 
So long as Fire remains equably, and undetermit'd; 
Place, — not diſcover it ſelf by any TIM Sed 
vereſt Weather we perceive no *' fg A or Effe@ of Fire. 
when, at the ſame time being collected and determined hy 
Attrition, it becomes manifeſt. by 
By changing Fire out of its indeterminate State, and 
impelling it in converging Lines, its Moment is increaſed, 
Witneſs the Phænomena of Burning Glaſſes. 
But, how Attrition, crude Vegetables, &9c. contribute to. 
wards altering the Direction, c. of Fire, does not a pear 
Of this Fire, and the Effects thereof above mentioned 
depends all Fluidity of Humours, Juices, Sc. All Vegeta. 
tion, Putrifaction, Fermentation, animal Heat, 8c, ges 
FLviditTY, VEGETATION, PUTRIFACTION, &c. | 


II. But in what manner foever, Fire is collected in Bo- 
dies; upon a Ceſſation of the collecting Cauſe, it ſoon dif. 
appears again, unleſs it be ſupplied with a Pabulum, or Fuel. 
In which caſe it becomes Culinary Fire. 

By Pabulum, or Fuel of Fire, we mean whatever re- 
ceives, and retains Fire; and is conſumed, or at leaſt ten- 
.der'd inſenſible thereby. See Fuzr. 

The only Pabulum of Fire, in all Nature, is the Oil, $ul- 
phur, or Fat of Bodies: And Bodies are only Fuel, on ac. 


count of the Oil they contain. 


Hence 19, All Vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, 
afford ſuch a Pabulum ; particularly thoſe, which contain 
the greateſt Quantity of Dit z as Balſamick and Refinou 
Woods, Sc. 29, All vegetable and animal Coals are 4 
proper Pabulum for maintaining of Fire ; as being only the 

arts of Vegetables and Animals, which have exhaled their 


Water and Salt, and retain'd the Oil alone inhering, in a 


black Form, in their Earth. 3“, All foſſil and bituminow 
Earths, Turfs, Sc. 5, All Mineral Sulphur, whether pure 
or join'd with Earth, Stone, or Metals; as Pit-Coal, Ce 
60, The Fat and Dung of Animals; and 5%, Several Fro. 


ductions of Chymiſtry; as Oils, inflammable Spirits, &c. 


This Fire, which burns combuſtible Bodies, requires Air 
to ſuſtain it; which taken away, the Fire is immediate. 
ly diſfipated : As appears from the Experiments in Vacuo. 

And yet, Fire does not immediately bear, or endure the 
Air ; but always repels-it: And by that means forms a kind 
of Vault, or aerial Furnace all round ; which by its ver 
and the Preſſure of the incumbent Air acts on all the far 
ticles, or Corpuſcles that would make their Way through it; 
and thus retains the Fire, and applies it to the comultidi 
Matter. 

Hence, the heavier the Air, the more vehement ide 
Fire: And accordingly, in ſtill cold Weather we obſervo 
the Fire to act with more Violence than in warm Weather 

But whether the Air retains Fire by its Weight au 
(which Water it ſelf would do), may be queſtioned: 4 


whether its Elaſticity does not contribute lomething there- 
further unknown 


Property in the Air, that has a Share, may be doubted, 


Something of this kind one would ſuſpe& from hence, that 


fity of Fuel; and frequently, Smoak, Soot and — Ei, 


attracted towards the Parts of the Sulphur, or Oil, = 
ſuch Force and Velocity, as to move, and ſhake them * 
violently, whirl them about, divide, and attenuate - fy 
and thus render them volatile, and ready to be _ all 
While, in the mean time, the Air, making its e F 
around, reſtrains and keeps them in, directs them 12 
Sulphur, and keeps them ſtill collected in their Place ; 
bulum, while the combuſtible Matter is diffuſed al”, \, 
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flame 1 Fire; ſo us the Fre is driven with Ww 


g belors; 


dee Soor 
goal 


jeaygs unten be diſtiriguiſh'd into Shining, and not Shining: 


| as {$445 
hecom® 1 1 are the Earth, and Salt; which the Fire 


to be nothing bat thick Sulphir agitated, 


uced, when Fire and Sulphur cah- 


be' 
e, ſeems pe being a fort of Coal, conſiſting of 
and an attenuated Oil with Earth and Salt. W 


ſcems to be the combuſtible Matter, when it be- 
relinquiſh'd bythe Elemental Fire: For, if this 


ins te t, Actervards d thro' a Flame; it will it ſelf 


re. See Suoak. 6 


See Asnts. 


IKE — is Fire which does not emit Light; is evi- 


For, _ that a piece of Iron. taken out 
dent be be red hot, ſhall yet you Fire to Sulphur. . 


fore 1t 


y con 


ling Fire again may be 
That whic as that obſerved in putri 


— Aeeed may be a Judge. 


Shining, and at the ſame time Warming Fives, the 


incipal is that © 
ire be really emitted from the Body of the Sun; or Whether 


the Fire, 


ubdivided: into two Kinds: 
h warm, as red hot Iron; and that which does 

4 Fiſhes, rotten Wood, 
Oil whereof beginning to be agitated; and atte- 
roduces Light, without any Heat, ſo far as the 


*##% 4 
x # * 


of the Sun, as it is called; tho', whether the 


the common, vague, univerſal Fire, determin'd 


It . " is not — — y. This Fire we more uſual- 
der under the Deno 

Hr. 1 
and 1 Solar Fire, in calcining 
gädition to the Weight thereof. 


' Thus, Antimony 
Men vil ſmoak a confiderable Time; and the . 


Part of it ſeem to evaporate in Fumes: But, if tri 


mination of Zight, See Sun, 
certain Bodies, makes ſome 


ed in the Focus of Burning 


by the 


Balance, it will be found to have gain'd in Weight. And 


if it be a 


zin emit Fumes; and yet till be i 
Beſide the Solar, there is likewiſe a Subrerraneons Fire: 


gain applied in the Focus of — Glaſs, it will 
crealed in Weight. 


This appears in Cigging under Ground: For the firſt 


Glebe, next to the Sur 


Sun; and 


in hot Countries 


is warm'd, by the Heat of the 


as you go deeper, you will find it colder z whence 
<a have Conſervatories of Ice at ſome 


under Ground: Till, arriving at a certain Depth, vis. 
79 fifty Foot, it begins to _ warmer; ſo pry 


can there ſubfiſt : And at a yet greater Depth, tis ſo hot, a 
to take away Reſpiration, extinguiſh es, Cc. Andi 


the Miner will venture further, and carry a Candle along 
with him, he frequently ſets the whole Place in a Flame, 
the ſulphurous Fumes render d volatile by the ſubterraneous 
Fre, catching Flame from the Candle. | 


it appears, that there is ancther Source of Fire, 


or another Sun, ** Boſom of the Earth, which gives Mo- 
tion and Life to every thing growing in, or upon the Globe; 


and even, 


that the Centre of the Earth is mere Fire: which 


Fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual from Vulcano's or 


burning Mountains, 


which have been known to caſt up Fire, 


from the earlieſt Account of Times. See Vu.cano 
There are two great Fires therefore, the Higher, or So- 

kr; and the lower, or ſubterraneous; in every other reſpe& 

perfectly alike. See SUBTERRANEAN, CENTRAL, So- 


run, &c. 


Fixs, in Chymiſtry, is the 2 Inſtrument, by which 
rt 


molt of the Operations of that 


MISTRY, 


are perform'd. See Car- 


The Kind, Degree, Direction, Sc. of Fire are Things 


the Chymiſt is principally to attend to. The Dive 


rſity of 


Fire makes a great Difference in the Reſult of the Experi- 
ment; ſo as, the ſame Effect, e. gr. ſhall not ariſe, if an 


Expcriment be made with the Fire of Spirit of Wine, and 


t of Pitcoal. x 


And to this Cauſe, Mr. Boyle, in his Treatiſe of the un- 


erpected Failure of Ex 


periments, attributes it, that a great 


many Experiments ſucceſsfully tried by ſome, have not ſuc- 

ed to others. | 
bp Fires chiefly required by the Chymiſts, are ſuch as 
* n0 Fæces, or Remains; no Salt, or Smoak : And ſuch 
are thoſe of the Sun, and of Spirit of Wine. Thoſe 


Vhich come next in Puri ty, are Oils 


which loſe 


tation in the 


iſtilled per Veſicam; 
their Earth and Salt, by their Boyling and Agi- 
Water; ſo that the oftener the Diſtillation is 


1xed, the purer they are render'd : After theſe come 


Turf, 
Indeed, 


the very Manner wherein the Fire is blown, is 


nd to have ſome Effect 
hat : Thus, Acoſta, lib. 4. c. 5. relates 
"at in Peru, when they would melt and ſeparate their Sil. 


der from th 


e Earth, Oe. if the Fire be blown up with Bel- 


Ts the Fufion will not ſucceed: Nor will any other Fire 


t that 
Water; ſo 
Tubes laid 


blown'by the Wind raiſed from the Fall of ſome 
that they are fore d to have Recourſe to large 
to the Feet of large Mountains, or Cataracts to 


„ « 1 / | 
; ” 2 > %, 
= * | ; 5 7 1 ' 
1 * * * * 


wy the Wind generated by the Fall of Water to thei 
| 17 an + v3? 4 a Cu a 4 
Senn Dares of Fire; or the Calledton and e of 
; e Degtee proper for each Operation, is almoſt the 
Whole of Chymiſtry ; For the Fire, e. gr. requiſite to melt 
— is by no means proper for the Dikilling of Spirit of 
Now, the greater or leſi Fotce of Fire depends 4ltoge- 
ther on a greater or leſs Quantity thereof calletied — 4 
Focus: For, as to its Motion, it does not ſeem in our Power 
to alter it ; or to make any Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Force of t © Fire on that account. 
The Chymiſts uſe four principal Degrees of Fire in their 


| 8 


he Firſt is equal to the natural Heat of the human Bo- 
dy; or rather that of a Hen, hatching her Eggs; which is 
eStandard : And accordingly this firſt Degree is beſt mea- 


ured by applying a Thermometer to a Hen; and ſome Chy- 
miſts, by keeping a Fire continually to this Degree, by means 
of a Thermometer, have hatch'd Ghickenn. 
By this Degree all their Digeſtions, eaſy Separations and 
Solutions, gentle DiRillations, with all Fermentations and 
— ro are perform'd. See DiczsTi0N, DISTILLA- 
To, S %o. ö r „ 
The Second Degree of Fire is that which gives a Man 
Pain, but does not deſtroy, or conſume the Parts ; Like the 
Heat of a ſcorching Summers Sun, which chafes and in- 
flames the Skin; and even ſometimes raiſes Bliſters: 
It is uſed in making Separations of the more ponderou# 
Bodies, which the firſt Degree is not equal to; ag alſo in 
Fixations, particularly that of Mercury, which is ren- 
der'd fix d by a gradual Introduction of ſuch Fire among the 
Parts of the Mercury. | . 
It makes the Serum of the Blood, and White of an Egg 
coaleſce, and fo occafions deadly Inflammations ; and is too 
intenſe * any Digeſtion; Purrifattion, or Fermentation to be 
effected by it. 4 45 . 
The Third Degree of Fire is that of boiling Water, which 
ſeparates and deſtroys the Parts of Bodies. This Degree 
is perfectly table ; for Water, when once it boils, is at its 
utmoſt Degree of Heat, and cannot be rais'd a whit further, 
by any Augmentation of Fire; or Fuel; as was firſt obſery'd 
by Monf. Amomtons. BEST * 
This Degree ſerves to attenuate, ſeparate, fix, and perform 
other Operations, where the two former would not be ef- 


The Fourth Degree is that which melts Metals, and de- 


ſtroys every thing elſe. 
This 2 too vehement to be eſtimated by the Ther- 
mometer; that Inſtrument not being able to endure it; ſo 
that it is only determinable by its Effect in the Fuſion of 
Metals: As the Heat of boiling Water cannot be incteaſed; 
ſo neither can that of melted Metals. 5 
This Degree is uſed in abundance of Operations, and par- 
ticularly about Minerals, where the three preceding Degrees 
are inſufficient. This is the laſt Degree known to the anti- 
ent Chymiſts. 6 5 1 . = "04A : * 
The lateſt Chymiſts reckon a Fifth Degree of Fire. viz. 
that where by Gold is made to emit Fumes, and evaporate. 
This was firſt diſcover'd in the Year 1690, by Mr. Tſchirn- 
hauſen, whoſe Burning Glaſs render'd every thing, even 
Gold it {elf volatile. VoLATILITY, BURNING GTAss, 
GoLD, Sc. 1 , 75 1 1 
Beſide theſe five Degrees, the Chymiſts have ſeveral in- 
termediate ones; all 9 may be eaſily reduc'd 
to the former. 7, 3 | 
As, the digeſting Fire, or Venter Equi, which is the Heat 
of a Dunghil. , 3 
The Jalneum Marie, Arenoſum; &c. explain'd under 
the Article BALN EVN. 1 a 
The Naked, or Immediate Fire, which is the common 
Fire applied under a Veſſel. | as 
The Fire of.a Lamp, which is moderate and equal, and 
may be increaſed by the Addition of more Wick ; uſed by 
Enamellers, &c. ECTS LS 
The Wheel Fire, which is lighted all round à Crucible, or 
other Veſſel, to heat it all ale. TIM 
That called by Suppreſſion, which is when the Veſſel is 
not only encompaſs'd round, but cover'd over with Fire. 
The Reverberatory Fire, when it is in a Furnace cloſe 
a-top, by which the Fire is reflected back, and all around 
upon the Veſſel. See RtEvERBERATORY. | 
The Melting, or Fuſing Fire, for the Solution and Calci- 
nation of Metals and Minerals. See Fus10N. Ret 
The Glaſs-houſe Fire, for the Vitrifying of the Aſhes of 
Vegetables. See GI. Ass. | 1 "A 
And the Olympick Fire, which is that of the Sun collected 
in the Focus of a burning Mirror, & ” t.. If 
To the ſeveral Degrees of Fire e ſeveral Forms 
of Furnaces are accomodated; which ſee under the Article 
FURNACE. 


There are five r of altering the Degrees of 
| Fier 


Fire. 
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For Nre differs 10, Accotdi | 
Sulum, or Fuel; it being a Rule: that the heavier the Fuel: 
vr combuſtible Matter is, the more vehement, caters. na- 

ribus, is the Fire.” Thus, Spirit of Wine affords a weaker 
and leſs deſtructive Fire than Oil; and this, than Pitch, 


ſo on; the heavier and groſſer, ſtill the fiercer. © 
20, According to the Quantity of the Pabulum. 


” : 
9 


o, According to the Diſtance of the Fire from the Ob- 
05 it being a Rule, that the Heat of the Fire at different 


iſtances is reciprocally, as the Squares of thoſe Diſtances. 
4, By the introducing or blowing of Air into the Fre; 
it being a Rule, that the — the Current: of Air, or 
4 Wind, provided it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aerial 
dn Fomhix or Vault incumbent on the Fire, the more is the 
Fire increas d. p 2 8 N 
For a briſk Blowing puts the minute Parts of the Pabu- 
lum into a greater Motion, whence a greater Attrition ariſes, 
and of conſequence, more Fire is collected. hs BY 
4% Arcordin to the Solidity, or Reſiſtance of the Me. 
dium between . Fire and the Object: For the more ſolid 
the Medium, the greater Quantity of Heat, cteris pari- 
bus, does it receive from the Fire, and communicate to the 
Object. | 1 e * l 
| hus, a Vapour Bath communicates much leſs Heat to 
the Bodies diſtilled by it, than a Water Bath; and this, leſs 
than a Sand Bath; and this agen leſs than a Bath of Steel 
Filings; for all Bodies expoſed to the Fire, grow hot in Pro- 
portion to their ſpecifick Gravities, 7 
Thus, if a piece of Metal be put in Water, and both ſet 
over the Fire; while the Water only grows lukewarm, the 
Metal ſhall be ſo hot, as to be paſt touching: And thus, a 
Key in a Perſon's Pocket fitting near the Fire, ſhall fre- 
quently be very hot, while his Cloaths-thernſelves have not 
any ſenfible Warmth. Indeed, this Rule adrhits of ſome 
Exceptions; for we have Oils, lighter than Water, Which 
yet admit of triple its Degree of Heat, before they bot 
Tis a great Controverly in Chymiſtry, wliether Nie, 
when applied to Bodies, only ſeparates and diſſolves them; 
or 2 it does not alſo change them. 
Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymiſt, we think, has abun- 
dantly proved, that Fire alters ies; and that the Parts 
or Elements procured from Bodies 
ſuch in the Bodies themſelves. See 


* + : 


LEMENTS. 


Add, that Fire does not only ſeparate and decompound . | 


but it alſo compounds and mixes Bodies. This no body can 
doubt of, who knows that Fire in acting on many Bodies, in- 
ſinuates and fixes it ſelf among them, and ſo conſtitutes one 
Body together with them, : by | 

This is the Caſe in diſſolving of Lead by Fire; as is 
evident from the Increaſe of the Weight of the Lead : The 
like is obſervable in Salt of Tartar, which when firſt melted, 
loſes ſomewhat of its Weight ; but as it is calcined further 
and further, grows ftill heavier and heavier. In like man- 
ner, Antimony calcined by a Burning Glaſs, receives a no- 
table Acceſſion of Weight. | 

To ſay no more, Phoſphorus muſt derive its ſhining Mat- 
ter from the fiery Particles it. imbibes in the Diſtillation: 
For no body will imagine that any of that ſhining Matter be- 
fore exiſted in the human Body. See Prosr HORus. 

FIRE, in Medicine and Chirurgery, is uſed in the ſame 
Senſe with Cautery ; and is diſtinguiſh'd into Actual, and 
Potential. | e ne 

Actual Fire is a hot Iron. There are ſeveral Diſeaſes, 
only to be cured by the n of Actual Fire; which 
Method of Cure is practiced with great Succeſs in the Zaſt 
Indies. See Burnin. | 

Potential Fire is that contain'd in Cauſtick Medicines, 
See Cavsrticx, and CAurEkRx. = 

Fire alſo gives the Denomination to divers Diſeaſes, as 

St. Anthony's FIRE, by Phyficians more uſually called 
Eryſipelas. See Exvsieeras.  *© © | 

St. Anthony's Fire is alſo called Holy Fire, or Sacer Ignis; 
and in an antient Inſtrument, belonging to the Hoſpital: in 
the Church of St. Anthony, at Marſeilles, it is called Fire' 
of Hell, or Ignis infernalis. ao 

This Diſtemper made great Ravages in France, in the 
XI-H and XII“ Century; and it was for the Relief of Per- 
ſons labouring under it, that the religious Order of St. An- 
thony was founded, in the Year 1093. under the Pontificate 
of Urban II. 

Walking Firs, called alſo Will-with-a-wiſp, Jack in a 
Lanthorn, Ignis fatuus, &c. See Tenis FAruvs. 

FIRE, in Theology, is frequently underſtood of the Pu- 
niſhment of the Wicked after Death. See Hzrr, GEHEN - 
NA, Punx ArTroR x, &c. 

"Tis ſuppoſed the World will periſh at laſt by Fire. See 
CoNFLAGRATION. | 

God has made ſeveral Revelations of himſelf, under the 
Appearance of Fire: He appeared to Moſes under the 
Form of a Fire burning in a Buſt,: The Holy Ghoſt deſ- 
cended on the Apoſtles in Tongues of Fre; and the Camp 
of the 1/raclites was guided and conducted in the Night- 
time by a Pillar of Fre. 
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to the Weight of obe S. The Penfaut ador d Gd undet the ln 


the Veſtals wore appointed:cxpreſe, 


from the Place whence tis chiefly brought: new 


Fire, did not exiſt | 


with, wherein were thirty thouſand Men. 


_ enough, is, that they were ſo happ as to keep the 


FI © 


tation of Fthe; by reaſon tis Fine g. 8+. or 

thing in Nature. Fhay are ſaid to h e 
which have burnt above a thouſand Nea, ul ing 
The Hebrew kept up the Tae re in che Temp 


ez 
Fire oſi tha Roman | St& VisrAI. ep: uf the — 
Vulcan was worſhip'd among the Antients. l | 
larly che A ant, as the Iaventor of Five, aa ie 
have has made it highly praba ble, that tho -Ful Beer. 
Heathens was the Thal. Caia of the Hohes M of t 
appears to have known the Uſe of Fire; and wk it wks 
pled it in the Fyfion of Metals, and other | Rk We ap. 
hymiſtry. See Cnux MIS TX. -. Parationg of 


much uſed for Chimneys,” Hearths, and 
STONE. 3950 12.0; 71 8. 24 ne MOV, Ec. Se 
Fin Office, ſee Or pic, of Tusun anc. | 
Fra Maſter, in our Train af Artillery, Is an Officer tha 
ives Directions and the Proportions of the In wo a 
r all the Com ions of Fire Works, whether Faden 
in War, or for Rejoycings and Recreations. 
The Orders are given to the Hire Workers and Bo * 
deers, who are oblig' d to execute them. "OY 
FIA Morkers, ate ſubordinate. Officers to the Fire Ma. 
8 — — | 
They receive the Qrders the Fire Ma 
that —— them. ben and e 
FIR E- Eater. We have a great Number of Charlet, 
who — — — — and Wonder of the Pub 
lick, by earring of Frre; 'watking on Fire, waſbin | 
Hands in av. Lead, &c. - f Ying thir 
The moſt celebrated: is our Countryman Richarg(y 
much talk*d of abroad. His Secret, | as related in thi 
Fonrnal' des Scavans, of the Year 1680, conſiſts ina pure 
Spirit of Sulphur, wherewith he rubs his Hands, and the 
Parts that are to touch the Fire; which burning and caute. 


- rizing the Epidermis, hardens and enables the Skin to re. 


fiſt the Fire. Mit ef z My 

Indeed, this is no new Thing: Amb. Pare aſſures us he 
had tried on himſeif, that after waſhing the Hands in ones 
own Urine, or with Unguentum Aureum, one may fach 
waſh them in melted Leadvꝓ.. 
He adds, that by waſhing his Hands in the Juice of 
Onions, he could bear a red hot Shovel on them, while it 
diftill'd Lard. Ci 222BI018 T5 5. 75 | TE» 

Prins Works, or Artificial Fin ks are Preparations made 
of Gunpowder, Sulphur, and other inflammable and com- 
buſtible Ingredients, on occafion of publick Rejoycing,, 
and other Solemnities. 3 | | 

The principal of. theſe 'are Rockets, Serpents, Stars, 
Hail, Mines, Bombs, Garlands, Tetters, and other De- 
yy 3 SrAR, Bonn, Sc. 5 

e Art of ring and managing Fire Works, i 

called — One — 0. RX 

Wild Ern R; is a kind of artificial or factitious Fire, which 
burns even under Water; and that with greater Violence 
than out of it. - S071 10.7 | | 

It is compoſed of Sulphur, Naphtha, Pitch, Gum, and 
Bitumen; and” is only extinguiftable by Vinegar, mixd 
with Sand and Urine ; or with raw Hides. | 

Its Motion or Tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that d 
natural Fire, and always follows the Direction in which it i 
thrown ; whether it be downwards, fidewiſe, or othervile. 

The French call it Greek Fire, or Feu Gregeois, becauſe 
firſt uſed by the Greeks, about the Year 660; as is obſer 
by the Jeſuit Peravins, on the Authority of Nicetas, Ther 
pbanes, Cearenus, &c. l 

The Inventor, according to the ſame Jeſuit, was an It 
gineer of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who 
applied it in the Sea Fight commanded by Conſtantine Jr. 
gonat, againſt the Sarazens, near Cizicus, in the Hella 
and with ſuch Effect, that he burnt the whole Fleet the 


But others will have it of a much older Date; and hold 
Marcus Gracchus the Inventor ; which Opinion 1s _ 
by ſeveral Paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman Writ 
which ſhew it to have been antiently uſed by both thoſe Na- 
tions in their Wars. See Scaliger againſt Car dan. 

" Conſtantine's Succeſſors uſed it on divers Occafions, 


equal Advantage, as himſelf; and what is 2 


Nation 


with 


of the Compoſition to themſelves; ſo that no other 
knew it in the Year 960. Em- 
Hugh, King of Burgundy, demanding Ships of th the 
peror Leo, for the Siege of Freſue, defired lewis 
Greek Fire. Chorier Hiſt. de Dauph. | 1 Fire 
Fa. Daniel gives us a good Deſcription of the 677 
in his Account of the Siege of Damiette, under dt. * 
Every body, ſays that Author, was aſtoniſh'd it 


Greek Fire which the Turks then prepared; and ge 


7 ; LES 3 
3 ſt. They threw it out of a kind of Mor- 
22 ſhot it with an odd ſort of Croſs Bow, 


ar; v bent by means of a Handle, or Winch 
(ch was ROD Force thin the bare Arm. That thrown 


much Lu ſometimes appear'd in the Air of the Size 
with'a long Tail, and a Noiſe like that of Thun- 


Degrees got the Secret of extinguiſh- 
French 1 LE od ſeveral times, E 05 
the Military Language, is ſometimes uſed for 
kted in an Army in the Night time. 
the Enemy's Fires were ſeen on the Top of the 


the Place: In this Aſſault the Courtin was all in 
fire—c-ation, the Fire of the Place is the Fle 
:Rcation, the Fire of the Place is the Flank, or 

—_ of the Courtin where the Line of Defence ter- 
bar d from whence they fre, to defend the oppoſite 
Face of the Baſtion e | 

The beſt way of fortifying is that which gives the moſt 
Fire, See Fon Tir cron. | 

Firs Arms are thoſe charged with Gunpowder : Such 
ire Canons, Mortars, and other Ordnance ; Muſyuets, Ca- 
rabines, Piſtol ß, and even Pombs, Granado s, Carcaſſès, &c. 
ve CANON, MORTAR, ORDNANCE, &c. | 

For the Rebound or Reſilition of Fire Arms, ſee Rx BOND: 
dee allo GUNPOWDER, Buorrxr, Snor, &c. | 

jn the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the Year 1707, 
ve have an Account of ſome riments made with Fire 
ms, differently charged, by Mr. Caſſeni, 

That Author, among other Things obſerves, that by loa- 
ling the Piece with a Ball which is ſomewhat leſs than 
Caliber; and only laying a little Gunpowder below the Ball, 
and a good deal above it, it will 8 a vehement Noiſe, but 
have no ſenſible Effect or Impulſe on the Ball. 8 

This he takes to have been all the Secret of mo People 
pho pretended to ſell the Art of rendering ones {elf invul- 
erable, or Shot proof. —— | 

FIREBOTE, f. e. Fuel for neceſſary Occaſions, which 
by the Common Law any Man may take out of the Lands 
granted to him. See HAvporE, — and LIONA- 
GIUM. 

FIRKIN, an Engliſh Meaſure of Capacity, for Things li- 
quid. See MzasvuaE. 

The Firkin of Ale contains eight Gallons ; and that of 
Feer, nine: Two Firkins of Beer make the Kilderkin ; 
two Kilderkins the Barrel ; and two Barrels the Hogshead. 
dee KiLDERKIN, GALLON, BARRETL, and HogGusntAD. 

The Firkins of Soap and Butter are on the footing of the 
3 of Ale, vis. a Gallon per Firkin leſs than that of 

e. | 


FIRMAMENT, in the antient Aſtronom „the eighth 


Heaven, or Sphere; being that wherein the fix d Stars are 

ſuppoſed to be placed. See SEX E. 

Tis called the Eighth, with reſpe to the ſeven Heavens 
or Spheres of the Planets, which it ſurrounds. | 

It is ſuppoſed to have two Motions : A Diurnal Motion, 

hen it by the Primum Mobile, from Eaſt to Weſt, about 
the Poles of the Ecliptick : and another oppoſite Motion 
rm Weſt to Eaſt ; which laſt it finiſhes,” gecording to 

Tycho, in 25412 Years; according to Prolomy, "in. 36000; 

according to Copernicus, in 258000 : In which Time the 
ixed Stars return to the ſame preciſe Points wherein they 
vere at the Beginning. This Period is commonly called 

— Year, or the Great Year. See PRxCESSION of the 

inox. 

In divers Places of Seri pture the Word Firmament is 
ud for the middle Region of the Air. Many of the An- 
tents allowed, with the Moderns, that the Firmament 
g a fluid Matter; tho they, who gave it the Denomination 
ol Frmament, muſt have taken it for a ſolid One. | 
T FRMAN, in the Eaſt Indies, and particularly in the 

<ri1tories of the Great Mogul, is the Paſſport, or Permit, 

. to foreign Veſſels, to trade within their Juriſdic- 
UN Ess, or FinMITx, in Philoſophy, a Conſiſtence 
Cy Body; or that State, wherein its ſenfibie Parts cohere, 

ow united together, ſo that the Motion of one Part in- 
a ws Motion of the reſt : In which Senſe, Firmity ſtands 

Pho ed to Fluidity. See FL uI pix. ‚ 

10 — confound Firmneſs with Den/ity ; as think- 
* 1 me State or Property of Body, implied by both ; or 
For M. that Firmneſs follows Denſity : But this is a Miſtake: 
is er crcury, the denſeſt Body in Nature, excepting Gold, 
in ome of the mot fluid: And even Gold it ſelf, with all 
ge enſity, when fuſed, wants Firmneß, or Coheſion, 

e DzxsIiT YT. 


ny of the Carteſians, and others, hold Firmneſs to con- 


ä 


mutual immediate Contact ; 
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518 
fiſt in the mere Quiet of the Particles of the Body, and their 
te urging, that a Separation of 
Parts can only ariſe from ſome — inter 04 deſoeen ' 
them, . which, is excluded, by the Nation of tiguity. Wee 
But the Inſufficiency of this Hypotheſis is evident: For mere 


_ ſimple Quiet has no Force, either to act, or reſiſt; conſequent- 
ly two Particles only join d by Reſt and Wee would ne- 


ver cohere ſo as that a Motion of the one ſhould induce a 
Motion of the other. This is obvious in the Caſe of 0 
Grains of Sand, which however contiguous, and at reſt, will 
never conſtitute a firm, cohergyt BS dM t. 
The Firmneſs of Bodies, then, depends on the ConneQion 
or Coheſion of their 'Paxrticles.. Now, the Cauſe of Coke- 
fon, Sir I. Newtop and his Followers, hold to be an attrac- 
tive Force, inherent in Bodies, Which binds the ſmall Par- 
ticles thereof together; exerting it {elf only at, or cxtreme- 
ly near, the Points of Contact, and vaniſhing at greater Di- 
r 2 te its. -% 
e 1irmneſs, of Bodies, therefore, follows the Laws of 
the Coheſion of Bodies; which ſee under Conksiox. | 
Hence, Firmneſs in all Bodies muſt be as the Surfaces, 
and Contacts of the component Parts: Thus a Body, whoſe 
Parts are by their peculiar Shapes capable of the greateſt 
Contacts, is moſt rm; and that, whoſe Parts are capable 
of the leaſt Contact, will be moſt ſoft. = 
In the former, the, greateſt Requiſite is to be as near 
Cubes as poſſible, and in the latter to Spheres, And in 
the lame manner are to be accounted. for, not only all the 
intermediate Degrees between the molt firm, and the moſt 
foft Bodies, but thoſe different Conſiſtences, which are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by other Names, as friable, tenacious, glutinous. 
and the like: for the greater are the Solidities of the 
component Parts of any Body, in Proportion to their 
Surfaces, though that Body by the Aptitude of tac Con. 
tacts, may be what we call very hard; yet it will be maſt 
friabis or brittle. And where the Surfaces of the com- 
pounding Particles are much extended upon a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Matter, the Bodies they compoſè, though they may 
be light and ſoſt, yet they will be tenacious or glutinous: For 
although the Flexibility of their compounding Parts admits 
of their eaſy Changing of Figure by any external Force, yet 
by their touching one another in ſo many Points, they are 
very ditficultly ſeparated. a 8 
The former is the Caſe in cryſtalized Salts, Reſins, 
and the like; the latter in Turpentines, Gums, and all ot 
that Sort. See SoLIDITY, &. | ; | 
FIRST Fruits, Annates, or Primitie, are the Profits of 
mn Benefice for one Year. See Primitin, &. 
The Firſt Fruits were originally intended for the Pope's 
Benefit, and were accordingly, before the Reformation, 
paid to him: But King Henry VIII. by a Statute in the 
twenty ſixth Year of bis Reign, tranſlated them to the 
Crown. _ R 
Queen Anne, in the third Year of her Reign, made & 
Grant of the whole Revenue of Firſt Fruits and 'Tenths, 
to ſettle a Fund for the Augmentation of the Maintenance 
of the poor Clergy. See AUGMENTATION. 


By the Act 26 Hen. 8. he, who enters on any ſpiritual ' 


Living, before he pays, or compounds for it, on onviction, 
forfeits double the Valye thereof. 
Every Clerk therefore, before his Induction (or ſoon at- 
ter) ſhould go himſelf with one Friend, or ſend two Friends 
for him to the Firſt Fruits Office, and there enter into Bond 
to pay the Firſt Fruits of his Benefice within two Years next 
— * at four equal half. yearly Payments. Only one Tenth 
of the whole yearly Sum, enter'd in the King's Books, is to 
be deducted ; becauſe that muſt be paid by it ſelf the firſt 
Year. | 

Formerly four Bonds were | for the four ſeveral Pay- 
ments ; but by Statute 2 an 


fices, according to the King's Books, are declared unalter- 
able. The Succeſſor is chargeable with Arrears of Tenths, 
due from his Predeceflor ; and 8 by 27 H. S. c. . 
is impower d to diſtrain his Predeceſſor's Goods, being upon 
the Benefice; and hath likewiſe a good Action at Law a- 
gainſt him or his Executors. 6 

FISC, Fiscvs, in the Civil Law, the Treaſury of a 
Prince, or State; or that, to which all Things due to rhe 
Publick, do fall. — 

By the Civil Law, none but a Sovereign Prince has a 
Right to have a Hſc, or publick Treaſury. At Rome, un- 
der the Emperors, the Term Erariuni was uſed for the 
Revenues deſtin d for the Support of the Charges of the 
Empire; and Hſcum for thoſe of the Emperor's own Fa- 
mily. 40 | > 
The Treaſury, in effect, belong'd to the People, and the 
Fiſe to the Prince. See TREASURx. f | 

The Word is derived from the Greek 9giox@, a great 
Babes. EIS 

FISCAL, ſomething relating to the pecuniary Intereſts 
of the King, the Publick, or a private Perſon. 


3 of Queen Anne, one Bond 
only is appointed to be given; and the Rates of all Bene- 
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The Em eror Adrian erected the Office of Fiſeal Abo- Or Fluviatile, as thoſe we cal leather. mo 


oman Empire. | 8 ſuch as Carp, Tench, & y ... | | Uheg Be. 

FISH, in Natural Hiſtory, an Animal that lives in the Such Fiſhes as have prickly Fins on theiy Back; ; 
Waters, as its proper Place of Aboad. See ANIMAL: Kinds. 5 Fe e | 
0 


' Naturaliſts obſerve a World of Wiſdom,” and defign in Firſt, ſuch as have z2v0 prickly n 
the Structure of Nſbes, and their Conformation to the Ele- in theſe the anterior Radii of their = Back, 1 
ment they are to reſide in. * prickly. * 10% ee ate db 0 
Their Bodies are cloathed and guarded in the beſt Man- Or, 20. Such as have but one prickly Fin there. | 10 


ner, with Scales or Shells, ſuitable to their reſpective Cir- Mr. Willoughby gives us the following Catalogy Q 9 
. | Our 


Body for Swimming ; and their Shape moſt commodious 
for making way through the Water, and moſt agreeable to 


Geometrical Rules. See SW IAI N. 


They have ſeveral Parts, peculiar to themſelves; as Fins, 


to ballance and keep them upright. See Fin. 


And an Air Bl , to enable them to riſe and fink to 
any Height and Depth of Water, at pleaſure. See Air 


BLADDER. N 
They have Gills, or Pranchie, whereby they reſpire 


as Land Animals do by the Lungs. See BA Ach, a 


RESTIRATTOR. 


; The Tail is the Inflrument of progreſſive Motion, and 


ſerves to row them forward; See Tarr. 


Their Eyes are peculiatly form'd to enable them to cor- 
reſpond to all the Convergences and Divergences of Rays, 


Fins at their Gills, which are called Orbes, and Congeneres ; 
or elſe another Pair of Fins alſo on their Bellies : And this 
latter Kind he divides into two Kinds. 

'1®, Such as have 20 prickly Fins on their Backs, but ſoft 
and flexible ones. 29. Such as have prickly Fins upon their 


Backs. 


- Thoſe Fiſhes which have only ſoft and flexible Fins on 


their Backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, two, 


or but one fingle Fin there. | 
No Fiſh but the Aſelli have three Fins on their Backs. 
Fiſhes with t2v0 Fins on their Backs, are either the Trur- 
taceous, or Trout Kind; or the Gobjonite, or Loach, or 


 Guageon Kind. 


Fiſhes with but one ſoft back Fin, are of three ſorts : The 
firſt Kind have one long continued Fin, from Head to Tail, 
as the Hipparus of Rondelctins, &c. 


1 Canis Carebarius, or Lamia; the White Shark. 
2 Galeus Glaucus Rondeletii, the Blue Shark, 
3 Canis — — called a Tope in Corneal! 
4 Galeus Acanthias, ſive Spihax, the Pri 

Hound-Fiſh. E A a rickled Dog, &« 
5 Galeus, ſeu Muſtela levis, the 
6 Catulus Major, vulgo Canicula  Ariſtorel; 

Hound, called in Cornwall, the — 0 Rough 

7 Catulus Minor, the leſſer Hound-Fiſh, or Morgay 


(2) Of the Plain Cartilaginons Kind, are the 


1 Raja levis undulata, che kate, or Flare, 
2 Raja 6/avata; the Thornback. 


Smooth, or unprickleg 


(6) Of the Non-ſpinous Kind of Fiſhes, with tlie 
unprickly ſoft Fins on their Backs; we have 


1 Aſellus vulgaris major, the Cod-Fiſh, or Kaling. 
2 The Whiting Pollack. 

3 Aſellus niger, the Coal-Fiſh, or Rawling Pollack. 
4 Aſellus lucus, the Bib, or Blinds. 

5 Aſinus antiquorum, the Haddock. 

6 Aſellus mollis major, the Whiting. 


(7) Of the Non-ſpinous Kind, with only two fo Fus 
on their Backs, are found with us, 


1 Merlucius, the Hake. 


2 Aſellus longus, the Ling. da 
3 — T hunnut, the Tunny, or Spaniſh Mackrel. 


1 he ſecond, have their Fin but ſhort, and placed juſt i | 

f The , paced juſtin 4 Scomber, the Mackrel. | 
% the Middle of their Back; and theſe are either Mari i ' 
| | 2 5 r Marine, 5 Thymallus, the Gragling, or Umber 4 
5 

i # | 68 

* OR 


* cumſtances; the Dangers they are expoſed to, 'and the Mo- Engliſh Fiſhes. rene 
tion and Buſineſs they are to perform, See SnzLL, and WD” wits | . ee, W241 13 
| SCALE. CINE: + (1) Of the Zong Cartilaginous Kind are th K 
The Centre of Gravity is placed in the fitteſt Part of the reer * tho 


which the Variations of the watery Medium, and the Re- 3 Raja aſpera noftras; the White - Horſe. 6 
fractions thereof, may occaſion: In which reſpect they bear 4 Squatinu, the Angel, or Monk Fiſh, | 7 
a near Reſemblance to Birds, See Evz, CroroerDEs, 5 Rana fiſcarriz, the Thoad Fiſh, or Sea-Devil. 8 
and Biz. | | | ; 2 nn 9 
Fiſhes are diſtinguiſn'd into Sea or Salr-Water-Fiſh, (3) Of the Plain Spinous Kind, are the 10 
Piſcis Marinus; as the Whale, Herring, Mackarel, Oc. 0 | I 
River or Freſh-Water-Fiſh, Piſcis Fluviatilis; as the Pike, 1 maximus aſpero ſyuamoſis, called the Turi 1 
Trout, Mc. and Pond or Lake-Fiſh ; as the Carp, Tench, or Brett. 8 1 
Sc. To which may be added others, which abide indif- 2 Rombus non aculeatus ſquamoſus, in Cornwall called the 14 
ferently in freſh Water, or ſalt, as Salmons, Shad-Fiſh, &c. Lng-alefe. 15 
| There are alſo an Amphibious Kind, which live indiffe- 3 Paſſer Sollonii, the Place. 16 
rently on Land, or Water; as the Caſtor, Otter, G. See 4 Paper aſper, ſive ſquammoſus, the Dab. I) 
AmvrniBIovus, 5 Paper fluviazilis, 2 amphibius, the Flounder, Fluke, 15 
Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. J/illoughby, more accurately or Butt. 19 
diſtinguiſh Fiſhes into Ceraceous, Cartilaginous, and Spi- 6 Hi 7 Nondeletii, the Holy-But, called in theNorth WW? 
uo. | the Turbot. 
The Cetaceous Kind, called alſo Belle Marine, have 57 Bugloſus, or Solea, the Sole. 
Lungs and Breath like A grove oy ot they copulate alſo | 
like them; and conceive and bring forth their Young alive, (4) Of the Eel Kind we have, 
whom they ſuckle with their Milk. | 
The Carrilaginous Sort are produc'd from large Eggs, like x Zampreta major, the Lamprey, or Lamprey-Fel, 
Birds ; which ate excluded the Womb, alſo, like thoſe of 2 Zampreta parva, and Fluviatilis, the Lampern, 
Birds. : 3 Anguilla, the common Eel. 
The Spinoms Kind are alſo oviparous ; but their Eggs 4 Conger, the Conger, or Sea-Eel. 
are ſmaller, and they have Spinz up and down in their 5 Ammodytes Geſueri, the Sand-Eel, or Launce. F 
_ Fleſh to ſtrengthen it. 6 Gunnellus Cornubienſis, the Butter- Fiſh. : 
Willoughby thinks, it would be yet more proper to divide 7 Muſtela vulgaris Rondeletii, the Sea-Loach, or White. ; 
Fiſhes into ſuch as breath with Lungs; and into ſuch as Fiſh. | | * , 
breath with Gills : And then, to ſubdivide thoſe that breath 8 Myſtela fiuviatilis, the Eel-Pout, or Turbou : 
with Gills, not into Cartilaginous and Spinous, but into Vi- g Lupus marinus, the Wolf-Fiſh, or Sea-Wolf. 
viparous and Oviparous. | | 120 Alauda non criſtata, the Sea-Lark ; called in Cornu , 
The Viviparous Kind that breath with Gills, he ſubdi. Mulgranock, and Bulcard. 
vides into Long ; ſuch as the Galei & Canes, or Sharks, 11 Alauda Criſtata, the creſted Sea-Lark. ” 
and Dog Fiſh : And Broad, ſuch as the Paſtinaca, Raja, 12 Liparis Rondeletii. 4 
&c. The Subdiviſions of each whereof he gives in his Chap- 13 Gobio fluviatilis, the Bull-head, or Miller's-Thumb, 
ter of Carriilaginous Fiſhes in general. | 14 Scorpana Bellonii ſimilis, the Dutch-Pots-Hog ; the 
The Oviparous Kind that breath with Gills, are the Corniſh Boys call it Father-Laſher. 
moſt numerous ; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are i 
what we uſually call Hat Fiſh; and ſuch as ſwim with their (5) Of the Kind of Fiſhes wanting the Belly Pair of 
Back upright, or at 7 5 Angles to the Horizon. Fins ; we have, , 
The Plain or Flat Fiſh Kind, called uſually Plani Spi- i 4 
noſi, are either Quadrati, as the Rhombi and Paſſeres; or 1 Mola Salviani, the Sun-Fiſh. : 
Zongiuſculi, as the Sole. N 2 Acus Ariſtotelis, ſpecies major. 1 
_ 8 *** m__ oo Backs 2 an 3 3 Acus Ariſtotelis congener, the 9 ; 
and Smooth, and ui thout Scales, as the Eel kind; or ſhorter Xiphias, ſeu Gladius piſcis, the Sword-Fiſh. 
and leſs ſmooth: And theſe have either but one Pair of F 6 


ff 


either b 
Plly are the Cod, Stock-Fiſh, Herring, and Pilchard. 


FIS 


, | 
y eus the Gray. Aa | 
a ee, the Salm on Trout. 


I; 


14 h . 8 PHE 
9% eng Benaci, the Guilt, or Guilt Charr. 
Ln. Smelt. 


16 K Nicer, the Rock-Fiſh, or Sea Gudgeon. 
1 Go le the Lump, or Sea Owl. 
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(8) Of the Non-ſpinous Kind a with only one Fin on 


the Back 3 there are, 5015 * 


1 ee Minor, the Pilcbard, called alſo Calchis. 5 
ꝝueraſicbolus, the Anchoris. 


4 490, $a 24 
na, the Sprat, or Sparling; which is nothing elſe 

4 Fætus of an Herring. 4.5 1 wake 

6 Acus vu / arts, the Garr Fiſh, or Horn Fiſh. $154 [5 

7 Sturto, p Sturgeon. | | 3 

$ Lucius, the Pike, or Pickrel. 

g Cyprinus,, the BER oo duet] lon, 

10 (yprinus Jatus, the Bream, or Bruma. 3 

I Finca, the Tench. i +. a ; 

1 Orfus Germanorum, the Riedd, Oerve, or Nerfling. 

13 Capito, ſeu Cephalus, the Chub, or Chevin. 

14 Barbus, the PSs in. 

15 Lenciſeus, the Dace, or Dare. 

16 Rutilus, ſeu Rubellas, the Roach. 

17 Alburnus, the Bleak, or Bley. 

18 Gobius fluviatilts, the Gudgeon. 8 

19 Bobites fuviatilis barbatulg, the Locke. * 

10 Varias, ſeu Phoxinus lævis, the Pink, or Minnow. 


The laſt twelve of theſe are called by us ( Malacoſto- 
mi) Leather-mouthed Fiſhes ; becauſe they have no 


Teeth in their Jaws, but only deep down in their 


Mouths. 


(9) Of the Spinous Kind, with two Fins on their Back, 
of which the foremoſt is aculeare, we have, 


1 Lupus, the Baſſe. 

2 Mugil, the Mullet. : 

3 Gurcardus Piſcis, the Grey Garnard. 

4 Hirundo Aldrovandi, the Tub Fiſh. 

5 Cuculus Aldrovandi, the Red Garnard, or Rotchet. 
6 Lyra prior Rondeletii, the Piper. 

7 Mullus major, the Sur-Mullet. 

$ Draco, ſive Araneus Plinii, the Spider. 

9 Frachurus, the Scud. 


10 Perca fuviatilis, the Perch. 


11 Faber Piſcis, the Dorge. 


(10) Of the Aculeate Kind, with only one Fin on the 
Back, whoſe Radii are ſome prickly, and ſome 
ſoft ; there are, | 


1 Aurata, the Gilt-Head, or Gilt-Poll. 

2 Pogrus, the Bream. 

3 Turdus, vulg. the Old Wife, or Wraſs. 

4 Perca fluviatilis minor, ſeu aurata, the Ruff. 

5 Piſeis aculateus vulgaris, ſen Pungitius Aberti, the 
Common Prickle-Back, or Sharpling, or Branſtickle. 

6 Piſcis aculeatus minor, the Leſſer Prickle-Back. 


(11) Of the Cetaceous Kind, we reckon only 


Balena Britanica Antiquorum, which ſeems now to be 
gone from our Seas; and we ſcarce know what kind 
of Fiſh it was. | 

Balena, vulg. Rondcletii, the Whale, which is ſome- 


2 found ſtranded on our Coaſts, or rambles up our 
vers. 


3 Delphinus Antiquorum, the Dolphin, very rarely, but 


ometimes ſeen here. 


- Phocey , h | 
thern 804 "Fa orpuls, called by Schonfeld, the Nor- 


Plein with re . * * o 3 o 
. regard to Commerce, is diſtinguiſh'd into 
J, Pickled, G reen, and Red. : - 


Dry, or Salt Fisn, is that which is ſalted and dryed, 
y the Heat of the Sun; or by Fire. Such princi- 


Green Fisii is that lately ſalted, and which yet remains 


1 " — Geſu. the Red Charr, or Welſh * 8 


in the 
Catching, Ge. thertdf makes a peculiar Art of ne ſmall 


alu Schonfeldii, in the Welt, of England, a 


* 5 C 
FIS 
. 3 4 


moiſt; as Green Cod, &e. Randt 
Pickled Pien is that boil'd and ſteep'd in a Picklez made 
of Salt, Vinegar, Ce. as Salmon, Cod, Herring, Aluskarel, 
Pilchard, Anchovy, and Oiſters: - FOR SY 00! 
Red Fin, is ſome freſh Fiſh, broil'd on the Grid-iron, 


: | then fried in Oil of Olives, and barrePd up with ſome pro- 


er Liquor; as new Olive Oil, Vine ar, Salt, Pe 1 
loves, and Laurel Leaves, or other Herbs, The belt BY, 


_ _ thus prepar'd are Sturgeon and Tunny.- 


F 1 conſider a as a: Food, makes a confiderable Article | 
urniture of the Table; and the Breeding, Feeding, 
Moment in the Oeconomy of a. Gentleman's- Houſe and 
Garden, _ ibo HELPING MRI 
To this relate the Ponds, Stews; c. deſeribed in their 
proper Places. See Pond, SrxwW, GC. 
Some General Rules and Obſervations on the ſame Sub. 


. 9 * 4 


ject, may not here be unacceptablte mi =o 
19. For the Breeding of 75 , the Quality of the Pond, 


Water, Ge. proper, for this end, is ſcarce detetminable by 


any certain Symptom, or Rule: For ſome 9 
of the belt 


TT Eds cad - Ponds do not prove ſerviceable that Way. One 
; Auſa, ſeu Clupea, the Shad, or Mother of Herrings. _ P Way. One 


Indications of a 2reeding Pond, is when there is good Store 
of Ruſh, and Grazing about it, witch gravelly Shoals z ſuch 


as Horſe-ponds uſually have: So that when a Water takes 


thus to Breeding, with a. few Milters and Spawners, two ur 
rye of each, a whole County may be ſtock' d in a ſhort 

e E Naa nen 1091 

Eels and Pearch are of very good Uſe, to keep domn the 
Stock of Fiſh; for they prey much upon the Spawn and 
ef of bred Fiſh, and will probably deſtroy the Superfluity 
O — . : „ n 0 

As for Pike, Pearch, Tench, Roach, c. they are ob- 
ſery'd to breed in almoſt any Waters, and very numerouſiy; 
only Eels never breed in ſtanding Waters, that are without 

Springs; and in ſuch are neither found, nor increaſe, but 
by putting in: Yer where Springs are, they are never wan- 
ting, tho" not put in; And vbich is molt ſtrange of all, no 
Perſon ever ſaw in an Eel the leaſt Token of Propagation, 
Either by Milt, or Spawn; ſo that whether they breed at 
all, and how they are produc'd, are Queftions equally my- 
ſterious, and never yet reſolved. | | 

29. For the Method of Feeding Fiſh, take the following 
Remarks. 1. In a Stew, thirty or forty Carps may be kept 
from October to March, without Feeding; and by TA 
ing with Tramels, or Flews in March, or April, you may 
take from your great Waters, to recruit the Stews: But 
you muſt not fail to feed all Summer, from March to Oc- 
zober again, as conſtantly as cooped Chickens are fed ; and 

"twill turn to as good an Account. > 

2. The Conſtancy and Regularity of ſerving the Fiſh, con- 
duces very much to their well eating and thriving. 

3. Any fort of Grain boiled, is good to feed with, eſpecially 
Peaſe and Malt, coarſe ground : The Grains after Brewing, 
while freſh and ſweet, are very proper ; but one Buſhel of 
Malt not brew'd, will go as far as two of Grains : Chippings 
of Bread, and Orts of a Table fteep'd in Tap-droppings of 
ſtrong Beer, or Ale, are excellent Food for Carps. Of theſe 
the Quantity of two Quarts, to thirty Carps, every Day, is 
ſufficient: And ſo fed Morning and Evening, is better 
than once a Day only. | 

There is a ſort of Food for Fiſh, that may be called ac- 
cidental, and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can 
be provided; and this is, when the Pools happen to re- 
ceive the Waſh of Commons, where many Sheep have Pa- 
ſture, the Water is enrich'd by the Soil, and will feed a 
much greater Number of Carps, than otherwiſe it would 
do: And farther, the Dung that falls from Cattel ſtanding 
in 12 in hot Weather, is alſo a very great Nouriſhment 
to Fiſh. 1 

The beſt Food to raiſe Pikes to an extraordinary Fatneſs, 
is Eels; and without them tis not to be done, but in a long 
Time: Setting theſe aſide, ſmall Perches are the beſt Meat. 
Breams put into a Pike-pond, breed exceedingly, and are 
fit to maintain Pikes; which will take care they do not en- 
creaſe over-much : The numerous Fry of Roaches and 
Rouds, which come from the greater Pools into the Pike- 
Quarters will likewiſe be good Diet for them. 

ikes in all Streams, and Carps in huggry-ſpringing Wa- 
ters, being fed at certain Times, will me up, and take 
their Meat almoſt from your Hand. | 

The beſt Feeding-place is toward the Mouth of the 
Pond, at the Depth of about half g Tard; for by that 
means the Deep will be kept clea and neat; the Meat 
thrown into the Wares, withoo: other Trouble, will be Picks 
up by the Fiſh, and nothing be loſt: Yet there are ſeveral 
Devices for giving them Food, eſpecially Peaſe ; as a ſquare 


* 1 - 


Board let down with Meat on it. 7, 


: 


When Fiſh are fed in the larger Pools or Ponds, where 


their Numbers are great, Malt boiled, or freſh Grains, is 


the beſt Food. Thus Carps may be fed and rais'd like Ca- 
* L pons, 


i 
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Pons, and Tenches will feed as well; but Perch are not for 
an fn Feeding im.. 
3%. As to the Benefits that redound from the che of | 
Fiſh, beſides furniſhing your Table for your Friends, and 
raifing Money; your Land will be vaſtly'improv'd, fo as to 
be really worth, and yield more this way, than by any other 
Ew ploy ment whatſoever: For ſuppoſe a Meadowof 2 1. per 
Acre: four Acres in Pond, will return every Year a thou- 
ſand fed Carps, from the leaſt Size, to fourteen. or fifteen 
Inches long; befides Pikes, Perch, Tench, and other Fry: 
The Carps are ſaleable, and will, bring 6 4. 9 4. and per- 
haps 12 dJ. a piece, amounting in all to 25 l. which is 61. 
5. pen Acre 849430 * ' 6 | » 4 45 et 
FISH-GARTH, according to Skinner, ſignifies an En- 
pine; to take Hie but it ſeems rather to ſignify the Dam 
or Wear in a River, where theſe Engines are laid and 
uſed. NI Sea f ; 12 4 
- For Garth, in the North, is ill uſed for a Back- ſide, or 
Horneſted. e wk W's 
„Frsn- Glue, fee IEnTRyocoLLa, _ n 
: Sno, 1 745 Water, for the Breeding, 
Feeding, and Preſerving of Hl. 2 
heme, Ponas, "His agreed, thoſe Grounds are beſt, 
which are full of Springs, and apt to be mooriſh : The one 
breeds them well, and the other preſerves them from being 
ſtolen. 2128 QB: 5 | ids: i 
The Situation of the Pond is alſo to be conſider d, and 
the Nature of the Currents that fall into it; likewiſe, that 


it be refreſh'd with a little Brook; or with the Rain-water 


that falls ſrom the adjacent hilly Ground. Add, that thoſe 
Ponds which receive the Stale and Dung of Horſes and 
other Cattle, breed the 9 — and fatteſt Fiſh. | 
In making the Pond, obſerve that the Head be at the 
loweſt Part of the Ground; and that the Trench of the 
Flood-gate or Sluice have a good ſwift Fall, that it may not 
be too long a-emptying. _ . wh | 
If the Pond carry fix Foot of Water, it. is enough; but it 
muſt be eight Foot deep, to receive the Freſhes an Rains 
that ſhould fall into it. Ny OV nn 
It would alſo be advantageous to have Shoals on the Sides, 
for the Fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay their Spawn on; 
beſides in other Places, certain Holes, hollow Banks, Shelves, 
Roots of Trees, Iſlands, c. to ſerve as their Retiring 
Places. Confider farther, whether your Pond be a Breeder; 
if ſo, never expect any large Carps from thence ; the Great- 
neſs of the Number of Spawn overſtocking the Pond. 
For large Carps, a Store-Pond is ever accounted the beſt; 
and to make a, Breeding-Pond become a Store-Pond, ſee 
what Quantity of Carps it will contain: Then put in all 
Milters, or all Spawners ; whereby in alittle Time you may 
have Carps that are both large, and exceeding fat. Thus, 
by putting but one Sex, there is an Impoſſibility of the In- 
creaſe -of-them ; yet the Roach will notwithſtanding multi- 
ply abundantly. | 
Reſerve ſome great Waters for the Head-Quarters of the 
Fiſh, whence you may take, or wherein you may put any 
Quantity thereof. And be ſure have Stews and other auxi- 
liary Waters, ſo as you may convey any Part of the Stock 
from one to the other; ſo, to loſe no Time in the Growth 
of the Fiſh, but employ the Water, as you do your Land, 
to the beſt Advantage. 
View the Grounds, and find out ſome Fall between the 
Hills, as near a Flat as may be, ſo as to leave a proper 


Current for the Water: If there be any Difficulty in judg- 


ing of ſuch, take an Opportunity after ſome ſudden Rain, 
or the breaking up of a great Snow in Winter, and you'll 
plainly ſee which way the Ground caſts ; for the Water will 
take the true Fall, and run accordingly. 

The Condition of the Place muſt determine the Quan- 
tity of Ground to be cover'd with Water. For Example, 
we may well propoſe in all fifteen Acres, in three Ponds ; 
or eight Acres in two, and not leſs: And theſe Ponds ſhould 
be plac'd one above another, ſo as the Point of the lower 
may almoſt reach the Head or Bank of the upper; which 
Contrivance is no leſs beautiful, than advantageous. | 

The Head, or Bank, which by ſtopping the Current, 
is to raiſe the Water, and fo make a Pond, muſt be built 
with the Clay and Earth taken out of the Pan, or Hollow, 
dugg in the loweſt Ground above the Bank ; and that 
Pan ſhould be ſhap'd as an half Oval, whereof the Flat 
comes to the Bank, and the longer Diameter runs ſquare 
from it. See Banxs for Fiſh-pouds, and Pond- Heads. 

Royal Fsnzs, ſee Rovar Fiſhes. 

Fisnzs, in Aſtronomy, ſee Piscs. | 

Frsnzs, in Heraldry, are of themſelves of leſs Eſteem 
in a Coat Armour, than Beaſts and Fowls, as being poſte- 
rior thereto in the Order of Creation : But they ſometimes 
become ſo dignified by the Perſons or Families, who bear 
them, as to be preferable to many Birds; and Beaſts. 

Fiſhes are born divers ways, Upright, Imbowed, Extended, 
2 Surmoumted of each other; Fretted, Trian- 
1 7 Ee; 


* 1 , 
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Commerce. A great Quantity of Vefſels 304 G th 
employ'd therein; and beſide har * . Fan 


- The advantagious Situation of our Coaſts mieht | 
menſe Benefit to us, did not we let our Nadglba fm 
are 


come yearly in huge Shoals, and not only take the 


fineſt Fiſh, wherewith their nuinerous Harbours, Louphs 


junction with a Company of Merchants; but the Civil Wat 


when the Effects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, tb 0 on 


£ 


h * « » 
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All Fiſhes born Feeding, ſhould be teren . 
Thoſe born directly Uptighe ſhould be ge Deum, 
And thoſe born Traverſe the Eſcutchecn, , 4 
| FISHERY, a commodious Place for Fiſhi ant, 
wherein great Quantities of Fiſh are caught. Ot, a Plach 
hr” 1 10 A, IC ney HE? 225 © Pin, and 
e principal Fiſheries of Europe, for Fase, F 
Cod, ny Mackarel, are along e 10 6 Herring, 
land, and Trelund: For Whales, ne g 
Pearls, in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Ke. "4: te WP" 
The Fiſhery makes a principal Branch of the 7 


200000, Pounds Sterling: is yearly return'g - 
Herring, and Cod, exported" to $a, fray, ont) 
of the Mediterranean, and Iſlands of the Archi chap bar 

Yet are our Countrymen reproach'd, and with, — dei 


of Juſtice, for their Remiſsneſs in this Branch of Tad 
e. 


with us therein. The Dutch, French, Hamburg ers, &e 
from our own Doors 3 but ſell them us fo Fiſh 
when they have done. - N i Rasch 

Scotland ſuffers incredibly on thie Score: Ns Coun, : 
Europe can pretend to rival them in the Abundance 9 * 


Rivers, Cc. are incredibly ſtored. In the RI 2 
ſaid, an hundred and ſeventy Head of Klee i ae * 
extraordinary for a ſingle n Net: And the e 
Salmon ſent hence, is allowed the beſt in Fur. The 
— gas, cipecaly, ns 12 the Weſtern Side, 4 
certainly lye moſt commodioufly for carrying on V 
Trade to fahnen eee Vii 
King Charles the Firſt began the Experiment, in Cos. 


ſoon ſet it afide. King Charles the Second made 2 like 
2 ; but having preſſing Occafion for Money, he wa 
perſua ed to withdraw, what he had employ'd in the 5. 
ſoery ;, at which the Merchants, join'd with 
pleas'd, did the like. n 5 
Since the Union, ſeveral Efforts have been made, to re. 
trieve it; and there is now a 1 ſettled on that 
footing, called. _— ATP Britiſh Fiſhery, though now in 4 
very languiſhing ition, and ready to fink, 


him, being dil. 


Male FrsRERT, or Greenland-Fisntay, 


This huge Fiſh, we have elſewhere obſery'd, is chief) 
caught in the North Sea, The largeſt Sort are thoſe aboir 
Spitzberg, ſome of them amounting to two hundred Foot 
in length. Thoſe on the Coaſts of America are about nine- 
ty, or hundred; and thoſe on the Coaſts of Griyenne, and 
the Mediterranean, the ſmalleſt of all. See W RAL. 

The Dutch have upwards of theſe hundred Years had the 
Whale Fiſhery almoſt to themſelves ; and it is now eftecm'd 
one of the principal Branches of their flouriſhing Trade: 
The chief Merchants of the ſeveral Provinces aſſociate them- 
ſelves into a Body, for the carrying it on; and ſend eren 
Year a great Fleet of Veſſels to the North Seas for the pur- 

ſe. They attempted to make their firſt Eftabliſhments 
in Erænland; but not ſucceeding, they have fince fix d their 
Fiſhery about the Weſtern Coaſt of Spirzberg ; from the 
Latitude of 76 Deg. 40 Min. to 80 Deg. 

This preſent Year 1725. the Zrgliſh South-Sea Company 
have begun to ſhare it with them ; and by the extraordi- 
nary Succeſs they met withal in their firſt Attempt, beyond 
232 Neighbours, will no doubt be induced to pet- 

in it. | 

To give ſome Idea of the Manner and Importance of 
this Trade, we ſhall here ſubjoin the Diſcipline, of a long 
Time obſerv'd in the Whale Fiſhery ; the Method Hf 
ing; the Cargo and Equipage of a Veſſel ; and the Pro- 
duce thereof. | | 5 

The Diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding Regulation, con. 
ſiſting of twelve Articles ; the principal whereof, are: 

That in caſe a Fiſhing Veſſel be ſhipwrack'd, and * 
Captain and Crew ſaved, the next Veſſel _— meet, ſhall 
take them in; and the ſecond Veſſel take half of them 
from the firſt: But that no Veſſel ſhall be oblig'd to taks 
any of the Loading of a Veſſel ſhipwrack'd : That what 
Effects of a ſhipwrack'd Veſſel, which are abſolutely my 
2 an other Captain ſhall find, and take up, * : 

rrival in Holland he ſhall account for one Halt of! * 
the Proprietors of the ſhipwrack'd Veſſel, clear of al 
nces : That if the Crew deſert a ſhipwrack'd Veſſel, it 

ail have no Claim to any of the EfleQs ſaved; but * 


whole ſhall go to the Proprietor ; but if they be 1 


have one Fourth thereof: That if a Perſon kill 4 hure 
the lee, it ſhall be reputed his own, ſo long as be wy 
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„Aer; bat the Minute he leaves it, it becomes 
0 pero ehe fal Captain that comes that way; but that 

| pe tied to an Anchor, or a Rope faſten d to the 
* iſh ſhall remain to its firſt” Proprietor, tho? he leave 
goats It That if any Perſon be wounded, or lamed in the 
alone % Commiſſioners of the Fiſhery undertake to 


ral Regulation, which! all the Captains, 
aſters of Veſſels are oblig'd to ſwear to ſee 


wer ech Ship's Crew, which they are all ſwore to exe 
we preſence of one of the Commiſſioners, who goes 
wt every Ship, to receive the Oath -. 


Ty will attend Prayers Morning and Evening,” on 


in Of * Narres | ne 
| ill not get drunk ; nor draw, their Knives, on 
| [dow of half cent Wages; nor fight, on Forfeiture 
For” whole » That ug body ſhall lay Wagers, on the good 
| in Succeſs of the Fiſhing; nor buy, br ſell on ſuch Con- 
1 I caſe. we take one or more Fiſh, on Penalty of 
Hadi r e mans with the Provies 
m; and that they will never light Fire} Candle, 
arch; by Might or Day, without the Ciptghr's Leave, 
J Nr 
q Mgt Reading of this Reg lation, the Crew are all 
led, ta receive the cuſtomary ratuity be their Set- 
out; with an Affurance of another dum at their Re- 
TE theetlh bf che Fitding—<—— © 
The Captain, on this Dtcafion, receives ffom 100; to 
1% Florins ; tho” Plot, Form 46, ro 60 ; Sach Harpineer, 
rom 40, to is Horins; tlie other Officers, from 20, to 36 
lorins 3 


T 4 


the eldef Sailors 26; and the younger 12. | 
The Fleet, which confifts moftly of Fluyts, from two, to 
rec hundred Tuns; and from 35 Men to At. uſually ſets 
+1 about the Beginning of April, and takes its Courſe by 
e Iles of Iceland, from co to 61 Degrees of Latitude; 
fer which, leaving them to the Weſt, it ſteers Northward, 
kro' 13, 74 404 75 Deg. of Lat. where they begin to find 
le. 22. : E 5 4 - f = K 1 1 411 $9 
210 through theſe huge Heaps of Ice, wherewith the 
chole Quarter is filled, chat they firſt, b n, to {py the 
pale: And there moſt of the Veſſels Rx theit Abode for 
be Fiſhing, —=But, as the Fiſh are larger and fatter, the 
Ether North you go; ſome Captains will venture as far 
s $0, or $2 Deg. of N. Lat. F 
Each Veſſel of 300 Tuns has fix Chaloupes; and each 
Chaloupe. fix Harpineers, with five Seamen, to row it. 
To every Chaloup there are feyen Lines; of three Inches 
ls ; five of them in the Hin -part of the Veſ- 


hundred Fathoms, and with the Addition of the other two, 
Bo. If the Whale dive deeper, or run further underneath 
15 the Line muſt be cut, leſt the Chaloupe be drawn 
en 2 ee e ee 

The Inſtrument, wherewith the Execution is done, is a 
atping Iron, or Javelin, five or fix Foot long, pointed with 
teel, in a triangular Shape, like the Barb of an Arrow. 
The Harpineer, upon he of the Fiſh, from one End 
Ache Chaloupe, where he is plac'd, flings the harping 
Iron with all his Might againſt the Whales Back; and if 
he be ſo happy as to make it penetrate the Skin and Fat, 
Into the Fleſh, he lets go a String, faſten'd to the harping 
Iron, at the End whereof is a dry Gourd, which ſwimming 


the Minute he is ſtruck, plunges to the Bottom. 

If the Whale return to breath in the Air, the Harpi- 
deer takes occaſion to give him a freſh Wound; till, faint- 
ng by the Loſs of Blood, the Men have an Opportunity of 
zpproaching him; and thruſting a long ſteeled Lance un- 
der his Gills into his Breaſt, and thro' the Inteſtines, which 
Uſatches him: And when the Carcaſs begins to float, 
they cut off the Fins, and Tail; and tying a Rope to the 
1 vhets the Tail was, ſwim to the Veflel, where he is 

n.— | | 

ben they have got their Quota of Whales, they begin 
o take the Blubber, or Fat, and the Fins, or Whale-bone. 

In order to this, the Whale is hoiſted over-board, and 
Ay luſpended above the. Water, by two Ropes, the one 
4 D his Neck, the other about his Tail; and under 
n arcaſs are two Chaloupes,' placed to receive what may 

ance to drop. | | 
Uh done, three or four Men go down upon the Whale; 
ha a kind of Calkers, or Irons on their Feet to prevent 

l ring. They . er open him on the Side, and 
oF ,lownwards the Belly; cutting off all the Lard or 
be 5 TG of about three Foot broad, and eight long: 
1 The Fat on the Sides, they likewiſe cut off that of 


ind at, and the under Lip, leaving all the lean be- 
"+ next proceed to the Whale-bone, which 


with a Hatchet, made for the purpoſe, from 


reſt of the Crew are emplo 
picking out all the lean. 
it under the Deck, wbere it lies, till the Fat of 
Whales is on Board: "Then, cuttitig it ſtill ſmaller, they put 
it up in Tubs, in the Hold, or Bottom of the Veſſel, eram- 
ming them very full and cloſe. 5 N "og 
_ Nothing now remains, but to ſail homewards, where the 
* — to be boiled; and melted down into Tyan Oil. See 
E. sr et FI * 4's #3 + 


1697. as being the 


was known: Te 'which we ſhall dd that of the preſent 
ear. 105 +6 nee ann 201 d 3 


el, and two behind. The hind Lines together make ſix 


in the Water, diſcovers whereabout the Whale is; who, 


518 


the upper Jaw of the Fiſh, and make it üp in Picked 
The per Ja e Filh, and make it up in Packets, 
Whale, they leave for the 


Bone thus red, what remains of the 


| ars, who are very fond of it. 
In Proportion as the large Pieces of Fat als cut off; the 
in flicing them ſmaller, and 
hen this is prepared, _ flow 
all the 
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\  Prodilce of One Tears Whale Fiſhery. . 
To tate the Ptoduce, we make choice of the Fiſhery of 
greateſt, and moſt ' fortunate that ever 


In the Tear 169), chere were an Hundred; ninety eight 


Veffels of divers Natſons; whereof an hundred; twenty nine 
were Dutch; forty ſeren Hamburg bers; two Sweediſh | 
four Daniſh; twelve of Bremen; two of Embdens a 

obe ef Zack. % yd een eee 
b. preſent Tear 1125. there were 226 Veſſels; where- 


144 were Dureh; "rwelve' EmgHiſh ; forty three Ham- 


Burgers ; "twenty three Fremert; one and twenty of 
Berghen ; two of Flensburg: Their | Captures” each Year 
were as follow, c. „ 


© +4 4 | - 
0 4 '*1 x4 " P 


i739 R 1 nn 
\ F741 1 , 7 . * 
. In 1699, L277, 


129 Dutch Veſſels took 143 Whales, © 


(1 2 Seeds — 
"2 BE 3," RS 
_ x2 Bremer. — 
5 2 Embien —, 82 
— 
| and 


e © - Var pecr 


S ©} 
F 4 


r Tuber 
In all, 197 Veſſels took — 


T SITY, 2 229 5 In 1725, . . 
1344 Dato Veſſels took——2485 Whales. 
', 1 as Baghſb:, — 
{ _- * 4 Hamburgbers : 
2 Berghen: — — 0 — 


— 4 * * » 
oy b 
5 


In all, 226 Veſſels took — — 349 Whales. 


— -- 2.57 — 


- 


The Durch Captüres in 1697 produced 41344 Punchions of 


The Hamburgbexs  — — _ 16414 (Blubber 
The Seeds — — $40 — 
The Danes — OY 1710 — 
The Bremer? — — — $3790 — 
The Embdeners | ts * 28 — 

ie Enovli | Captures in 1725 produced 1000 Puncheons of 
— A — and 20 Tuns of Whale Bone. 


Now, eſtimating the Puncheon of Blubber at 30 Florins 
Dutch; or 2 l. 155. Engliſh, the currant Price in the Year 
1697, the total Produce of the Years Fiſhing amounting to 
63826 Puncheons, yields ; | 
| 3 50 J. 115121—10 f. Stell. 
As to Fins, or Whale Bones, letting them at 2000 Weigh 
fer Whale; and hundred Weight at 4 /. 4 5. they will yiel 

W d. 171233 

3 Total 1. 3467 54 

Whereof, the Share belonging to the Dutch, was 22873) 


On the ſame Footing might the Produce of the Fiſhery of 


reſent Year be eaſily Rated. It will come far ſhort of 
oof 1697 ; which indeed vaſtly tranſcends what has evet 
been known: Each Veſſel, taking one with another, caught 
that Year 10 Whales, x7: And the preſent Year only dne 
Whale 5; tho" the Engliſh, more happy than the reſt; 
caught above two a-piece. But it may added, that the 
Whales of the preſent Year being larger and fatter than 
thoſe of 1697, produced one with another 40 Puncheons of 
Blubber ; and theſe other only 33 Puncheons. | 


Herring FisuER v. 


The Herring is a ſmall Saltwater Fiſh, with a bluciſh 
Back, and a its filver'd Belly, not unlike the little Shad 
Fiſh ; whence itis called in Latin Aloſa minor. Rondele- 

2s calls it Harengus. 57S 
"I a populat rror to believe the Herring to be the Hales 
of the Romans. The Halec was no particular Fiſh, but 4 


kind of Sauce; made of any ſort of Salt Fiſh 5 The Hong 
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nis, nor the Gerres of Pliny. See Rondelet. de Piſctb. ma- 
rin. L. V. c. 13. and Vaſſius de Idol. q 
_ Herrings are chiefly found in the North Sea. 
there are Fiſheries elſewhere, but none ſo 2 | 
They uſually make two Fiſhing Seaſons ; the firſt in Az 
guſt ; and the ſecond in Autumn: The latter of which is 


the more conſiderable, on account of the Fogs, which are 
4 


very favourable to this kind of Fiſhing, ants goto 

"Tis commonly ſaid, that no body ever ſaw,a, Herring 
alive; and that they die the Minute they are taken out of 
Water: But there are Inſtances to the Contrary. 


The Herring is a Fiſh of Paſſage z ſo that it is allowed 


to fiſh them on Holydays, and Sundays In the Decretal 
there is an expreſs Chapter to this Effe hey — in 
Droves, and are fond. of following Fit 97 Light; and in 
their Paſſage reſemble a kind of Lig 

The Dutch were the firſt who began the Herring Fi- 


/hery, and obſery'd the ſeveral Seaſons of their Paſſage. 
Their firſt regular Fiſhing is fix d to the, Lear 1163. 4 c 
dil- 

of, 


The Method of Salting and Barreling them, was not 
cover d, till the Year 14716. Willoughiy, in his Hiſtory | 
Fiſhes, oblerves, that Will. Buckelſe, a Native of Bier Diet, 
render'd his Name immortal, by the Diſcovery. of the, Se- 
cret of Curing and Pickling Herring: He adds, that the 
Emperor Charles V. coming in to the Low Countries, made, 
a Journey to Ber Uliet, with the Queen of Hungam, on 


tis taken, and with good Salt, and well barrel'd. 


purpoſe to view the Tomb of this firſt Barreler of Herring, 

The Dutch begin their Herring Fiſhing on the 14* of, 
Jane and employ no leſs than 1000 Veſſels therein. Theſe 

eſſels are a kind of Barks, by the Dutch called Fly boats, 
carrying from 45 to do Tun, and two or three; ſmall Canon. 
See Boar. ae WM: 

None of them are allowed to ſtir out af Port without a 
Convoy ; unleſs there be enough of them. together, to make 
18, or 20 Pieces of Canon: In which caſe. they are allowed 
to go in Conſerve, or Company. Before hey ſet out, they 
kd. a verbal Convention; which has the ſa 
if it were in Writing. ä — — 
Theſe Regulations of the Admiralty of Holland are part: 


ly followed by the French, and other Nations; and partly 


improved, and augmented with new ones; as, that No Fiſher 
ſhall caſt his Net within a hundred Fathofis of; another 
Boat: That while the Nets are caſt, a Light ſhall be ag 
on the hind Part of the Veſſel : That when 4 Boat is by 
any Accident obliged to leave off Fiſhing, the Light ſhall 
be caſt into the Sea: 'Fhat when the greaterPart of a Fleet 
22 — Fiſhing, and caſts Anchor, reſt ſhall do the 
ame, c. 5 IP Sen pre 

The Manner of Fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The 
Nets wherein the Fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have 
their Maſhes an Inch ſquare, that none of the lefſer Fry 
may be taken. See NExrs. | | = 

The Commerce of Herring, both pickled, and red, is 
very conſiderable : But there are ſo many different Sorts 
prapeeesy in ſuch different ways, and different Places, that 
tis hard to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. © 

Thoſe prepared by the Durch, are in the [greateſt Re- 
pute: They are diftinguifh'd- into four Kinds, according 
to their Sizes. The Goodneſs of this Commodity conſiſts 
in its being fat, fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ” Aha Day 


14 


The Iriſb Herring are the next in Value after thoſe. of 
Holland; and principally thoſe of Germuth and Dublin, which 
are ſcarce inferior to the beſt Herring of Rotterdam, or Enk- 
uyſen. The Scorch Herring is not — To prepared, gutted, 
falted, nor barrel'd as the Dutch; and yet its Taſte is ex- 
cellent: Nor is it doubted, but that if the Scotch were as 
careful in theſe Circumſtances, as their Neighbours, their 
Herring would be the beſt in the World. The Herring 
fiſh'd in Zngland is inconſiderable; the Fiſh being too dry 
and freſh for the Market. 


Method of Curing, and Preparing Pickled, and Red Herring. 


19. For Pickled Herring: As ſoon as the Herring are 
taken out of the Sea, one of the Crew, appointed for this 
Oifice, cuts them open, and takes out the Guts, and every 
thing but the Milt, and the Eggs which are always to be 
left in the Body of the Fiſh. Then, waſhing them in freſh 
Water, they are left the Space of twelve or fifteen Hours 
2 Tub full of ſtrong Brine made of freſh Water, and Sea 

alt. 

When they are taken out, they drain them ; and when 
well drain'd, put them up in Barrels; taking care to diſ- 
poſe and range them evenly, in Rows, or Layers; and preſ- 
ſing them well down; and ſtrewing a Layer of Salt both 
at Top, and Bottom. 

When the Barrel is full, they ſtop it up very cloſe ; that 
no Air may get in, nor any Brine out; either of which is 
veryoprejudicial to the Fiſh, | 


1. * f | | 
(44. ) 
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Herring ſeems to have been unknown to the Antients: It is 


neither the Halec, nor Halex, nor Moenis, nor Læucomæ- | them, in 2 8 
Herring 1 let them Jie double the Timer Pkg 


S firſt in Au- 


2 deal of Smoak, but no Bl 


ng themſelves... . 


me Force, as 


3 % 
kind of Nikes, or 


* For. Red. Herrings:: he. Bith, being 
rocecd to waſh, gut, and lay chem in Brine. ; 8 
vis. twenty r 4 as they are . n Bt 
their Salt here, whereas the other n take * 


* # 
* 
: 


ur. Hours 3 inaſmuch 


Wee 944 10 23"; 'F* g 
When ghe Hetring ͤ out of che Brix, 
rin | ad 


them, i. e: them by the Head on little we. they ſpi 
and thus hang Them. in 4 ind of Chimncy, made (I 
purpoſe ; when the Chimney is as full 2; RA nit 

| bY 


which leſs than ten or twelve-thouland ſeldom co 
make a little Fire underneath, of bruſh Work: da ö 
1 — | , le x 


Here the Herring remalns, till ſufficiently fe, 
dried which ordiqarily l 24 Hours. Die 
taken downg- and. barrel d up, for, keeping. e 
i, Their Govdack e e bein 
Iry ; their Ontſide ot a yelow,: golden Colour; tt... 
or. Mile within, and well Jalted. and barrel d. ry 
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ugſe confiffs in their being large, firm and 
Few 
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The Salmon, according, to. ſome; breed inthe Sea; hy 


the Opinion of others ſeems better warranted; that h | 
in the clear andy Parts of Rivers not far from. de keck 


thereo y ſpawn in October, and the ven 
becomes a Samlet the 1 and in u fen Mong 

a large Falnen. The Milter and Spawner haying perſorn 

their Othee,, betake themſelves to the Sea; and Wider ke 


turn be. prevented by Wears, or the like, they. bern, 


ck, lean, pine away, end he tn rwo Years time: If tg 


Paw. of we APES ie oats iminutive $41. 
mon, called Segger, Which will never arrive at the nz 
Bulk ; it being e Sea tha n.; Src mM 


0 $334 ; | at makes them row bi Y 
the Riyerg, fat. The Female is diſtin d 2 
tha F ked, its Scale 
not {o bright, and its Body ſpeckled over with dark. bronn 
3. ity Belly flatter, and its Fleſh not fo red 


taracts A 
{ 4h he A 
of * The Fi ing 
pally begins about the firſt of January, and ends by th 


the Rivers | | 
\ Wears. made for the Purpoſe, with ir 
Grates therein, ſo. diſpoſed, as that the Fiſh, in going up 
the River, open them with their Head; hut are no ſomet 
enter'd, than the Gate claps to. Thus the Salmon are is 
cloſed as in a Reſervoir, where it is eaſy taking them. lu 
ſome Places they fiſh for Salmon in the Night time, by the 
Light of : Torches, or kindled Straw. The Fiſherma 
watch when the Fiſh draws towards the Light, whereof be 
is naturally. a-great Lover, and ſtrike him with a Fork, or 
Lifter. In ſome Parts of Scotland, it is ſaid, they rids 
a-fiſhing up the Rivers, and when they ſpy them in tis 
ſhallow Parts, ſhoot them with Piſtols. — 
When the Fiſh is taken, they open them; take out ths 
Guts and Gills, and ſalt them, in large Tubs for the fu. 

ſe : Out of which they are not taken before Offer, v 
be pack'd up in Caſks from three to four hundred and 
fifty Pound We ht. . 5 

Salmon is alſo i'd in Rivers, after the manner of 
Trout, with a Line, and Hook. He bites beſt in the f 
ternoon, about Three, in May, June, July, and Agi , 
the Water: being clear, and a little Breeze of Wind {tr 
ring; eſpecially if the Wind and Stream ſet contrary er 
The Salmon is catch'd like a Tout, with Worm, I © 1 
Minion ; and eſpecially the Garden Worm, if well 4 
and kept twenty Days in Moſs. The Salmon never . 
long in a Place, but is continually ſhifting ; to be 5 * 
the Spring Head as poſſible, and ſwimming general uy 
deepeſt and broadeſt Parts of the Rivers, near the - ' 
Put two, or three Garden Worms well ſcour'd on ay 1 
at once, as if you were baiting for Trout; and be * 
give him Time to gorge his Bait, before you ſttike. 10 
uſe a Wire- ring on the Top of the Rod, 
the Line ma be let run to any Length at Plea 


Reel near at hand. 


Mackarel Fisntky. 


les. 1 
. 8 4 Point, 


The Mackarel is a Salt. water Fiſh, without » 
Body is round, and fleſby; terminating almoſt in 
at each Extreme. Na | 

dome 
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I. an 
ars yellow . 
fung for Streak 


1 804 8100s; found in large Shoals, in divers Parts of 


— ared, pickled, and put up in Barrels. 


hen W lis have obſerved, that the Water wherein Mac- 
ho been boiled, yields a Light, after ſtirring it a 
fe". is taken two ways; either with a Line, or Nets: 
$ tho more conſiderable; and is perform'd in the 


h the ſame as thoſe already mentioned in the 


j 


are 
2 % ways of pickling them: The firſt is, by 
4 gs guttin them, and filling the Belly with. Sale 
un k in as hard as poſſible with a Stick : Which done, 


In the ſecond way, hey hue them immediately into Tubs 


ſteep, till they have imbibed Salt enough to make 
- — * — which they are taken out, and barrel'd 
bp; taking care to preſs them cloſe down. 
; | 


Cod Fisntsy. 


he Cod is a Fiſh of Paſſage, pretty large, with a fright- 

| F Teeth in the Bottom of the Throat ; its Fleſh, 

bite; its Skin, browniſh on the Back, white under the 
Belly; and cover'd with thin, tranſparent Scales. 

It cats excellently, when freſh ; and, if well prepared 

ind ſalted, will keep a long Time. Tis this Fiſh, com- 


monly eaten among us in Lent, Sc. under the Denomina- 


jon of Salt-Fiſh, or Stock-Fiſh. © 
There are two Kinds of Salt Cod; the one called Green 
r lite; and the other Dried, or Cured: Tho' it is all 


xc ame Fiſh z only differently prepared. 
Green Cod. 


The chief Fiſheries for Green Cod are in the Bay of Ca- 
ada, on the Great and Little Bank near the Coaſt of 
ew-found Land, the Iſland of St. Peter, and the Iſle of 
able: And hither, Veſſels are yearly ſent from divers Parts, 
both of America and Europe. | 

The Veſſels uſed herein, are from an hundred, to an hun- 
Ired and fifty Tuns; which will bring thirty, or thirty five 
houſand Fiſh a-piece. 

The moſt eſſential Articles in this Fiſhery are three Per- 
ons, who know how to open the Fiſh, to cut off the Heads, 
and to ſalt them; upon the Ability of which laſt the Suc- 
c of the Voyage chiefly depends. 

Sereral Authors will have it, that the Biſcayans, in pur- 
lung their Whales, made the firſt Diſcovery of the Great 
and Little Bank of Cods, New-found Land, Canada, &c. 
hundred Years before Columbus's time; and that it was 
a Bicayan Newfound-lander, that gave the firſt Intimation 
thereof to Columbus. | 
Others ſay, that the Great Bank was diſcover'd by a Na- 
tive of St. Malogs, named Cartier. But, be the Inventor 
4 what Name or Nation he will, the Invention is certainly 
gily valuable: Not a trading Nation in Europe, but al- 
ons the Commerce of Cod Fiſh one of the moſt ſecure and 
painful that is known. , 

** beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt Cod, are thoſe taken on 

e South Side of the Great Bark; which is a kind of ſub. 
+ Mountain, 150 Leagues long, and 30 broad; and at 
N. ſtance of 25 from New-found Land: Thoſe on the 

orth Side are much ſmaller. 
the * = Seaſon is from the Beginning of February, to 
he ye ®f April; at which Time the Cod, which during 
P inter had retired to the deepeſt Parts of the Sea, 

Th, * the Bank, and grow very E. 
ba do caught from March, to Func, keep well enough; 
m— Fuly, Auguſt, and September ſoon ſpoil. 

1 Fiſhin is ſometimes done in a Month, or fix Weeks; 
A it holds fix Months. As Lent draws on, if the 
as Ach are but half their Cargo, they ſtrive to make home- 

* firlt; the Market being then the beſt. 

5 dine mu make a ſecond Voyage, before others have got 
8 or the firſt, Each Fiſher only takes one Cod at 


EMS) 


The Rules obſerv'd in the Fiſhing of Mac- 
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a time; and yet the more experienc d will take from 330 


to 400 per Day: But this is the ti y fatigui 
Work, both 5 account of e Wels enel et g Fil 
and of the extreme Cold which reigns on the Banx. 
The Salary uſually allowed the Captain and Sailors, is 
one Third of the Cod they bring home found, 
They ſalt the Cod on Board, The Head being cut df, 
the Belly open'd, and the Guts out; the Salter ranges them 
in the Bottom of the Veſſel, Head to Tail; an having 
thus made a Layer thereof, a Fathom or two ſquare, co- 
vers it with Salt: Over this he lays another, which he co- 
yers as before; and thus he diſpoſes all the Fiſh of that 
Day, taking care never to mix the Fiſh of different Days 
together. | | 
By that time the Cod has lain thus to drain three or ſour 
Days, they are moved into another Part of the Veſſel, and 
ſalted a-freſh, After this, they are no more to be touch'd; 
till the Veſſel have its Burthen. _._ | | | 
Sometimes they put them up in Barrels, for the Con- 


veniency of Carriage. 


— 


Dry Cod. 


In the Fiſhing of Dry Cod, Veſſels of all Sizes are uſed; 
though ſuch are generally choſe, as have large Holds, by 
reaſon this ſort of Fiſh incumbers more than it burthens. 
As Cod is only to be dried by the Sun, the European 
Veſſels are obliged: to put out in March, or April, to have 
the Benefit of the Summer for Drying. Indeed, we ſend 
Veſſels for Cod in Fure; and 10 z but thoſe only buy what 
has been fiſh'd and prepared by the Inhabitants of the En- 
95 Colonies of Næ fun Land, and the neighbouring 
arts; in exchange for which, we carry them Meals, Bran- 
dies, Biſcuits, Pulſe, Moloſſes, Linen, c. 
The principal Fiſhery for Dry Cod is along the Coaſt of 


the Weightineſs of the Fiſh, 


Placentia, from Cape-Reſe, to the Bay des Experts; in 


which Compals there are divers commodious Ports for the 
A Td ee ee ae AR ns 

The Fiſh intended for this Uſe, tho' of the ſame Kind 
with the Green Cod, is yet much ſmaller; whence it is the 
fitter to keep, as the Salt takes, more hold. _ 

The Method of Fiſhing. is much the ſame in both; only 
this latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more Time, 
and employs more Hands; and yet ſcarce half ſo much Salt 
is ſpent in this, as the other. ' 

When ſeveral Fiſhing Veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in 


the ſame Port; he whoſe Chaloupe firſt touches Ground, 
becomes entitled to the Quality and Privileges of Admi-- 


ral; has the Choice of his Station, and the Refuſal of all 
the Wood on the Coaſt at his Arrival. 


As faſt as the Captains arrive, they unrig all their Veſ- 


ſels, leaving nothing but the Shrouds, to ſuſtain the Maſts; 
and in the mean time the Mates provide a Tent on Shore, 


cover'd with Branches of Fir, and Sails over them; with a 
Scaffold, fifty, or fixty Foot long; and one third as much 


broad. While the Scaffold is making ready, the Crew are 
a-fiſhing ; and as faſt as they catch, they bring their Fiſh, 
open them, and ſalt them on moveable Benches : But the 
main Salting is perform'd on the Scaffold. 

When the Fiſh has taken Salt, they waſh them; and to 
drain them again, lay them in Piles on the Galleries of the 
Scaffold: When drained, they range them on Hurdles, a 
Fiſh thick, Head againſt Tail, with the Back uppermoſt; 
obſerving, while they lie thus, to turn, and ſhift them four 


times every 24 Hours. 2 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in Heaps, of 


ten or twelve a- piece, to retain their Warmth ; and con- 


tinue to inlarge the Heap every Day, till it becomes double 
its firſt Bulk: At length they join two of theſe Heaps into 


one, which they turn every Day, as before. Laſtiy, they 


ſalt them over again ; beginning with thoſe that had been 


ſalted firſt ; and thus lay them in huge Piles, as big as Hay- 


Stacks. | 
And thus the reſt : Till they are carried a Ship-board, 


where they are laid on Branches of Trees, diſpoſed for that 


purpoſe in the Bottom of the Veſſel, with Mats all around, 


to . their contracting any Moiſture. 


here are four kinds of Commodities drawn from Cod, 


viz. the Trifes, and Tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame 
time with the Fiſh, and barrel'd up: The Roos, or Eggs, 
which being ſalted and barrel'd up, ſerve to caſt into the 
Sca, to draw Fiſh together, and particularly Pilchards : And 
laſtly, the Oil, which is uſed in the * ary. bag Leather, £9c. 

The Scots catch a ſmall kind of Cod on the Coaſts of Ju- 
chan, which is highly prized, tho' very much like Ling. 
They ſalt it, and dry it in the Sun, upon Rocks; and ſome- 
times in the Chimney : But the greateſt Part of it is ſpent 
at home. 


Sturgeon FISHERY. 
The Sturgeon is a large Sea Fiſh, which at its Seaſon 


runs up the Rivers; having a ſharp-pointed Snout, flat 
* M - Belly, 


© Fo 


I— * 
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Belly, and bluiſh Back. Sturgeors are reckon'd among 

the Namber of Royal Fiſhes; and when left on Shore, be- 

long to the King; but when taken out at Sea, are the Pro- 
of the Perſon who takes them. See Rox Al. Fiſh. 


rt 
> Ther are Sturgeons of all Sizes ; and we even read of 


ſome twenty Foot long: But the middle Size are reckon'd 


the beſt. * 
Some will have this the Sitzrus of the Antients. 


"Tis of the Roe, or Eggs of this Fiſh, that the Cava or 
Kavia, ſo much prized by the 1ralians, &c. is prepared. See 


CAvIA. a &. 
Sturgeon, when freſh, cats deliciouſly. To make it keep, 


they ſalt or pickle it in large Pieces, and put them up in 
Cags, from 25 to 50 Pounds. o 

The greateſt Sturgeon Fiſhery in the World is in the 
Mouth of the Volga, in the Caſpian Sea; where the Muj- 
covites find Employment for a great Number of Men. 

They are not caught in Nets, but in a kind of Incloſure, 
form'd by huge Stakes, diſpoſed in Triangles, repreſent- 
ing the Letter Z ſeveral times repeated. Theſe ſort of 
Fiſheries are open on the Side towards the Sea; and cloſe 
on the other ; * which means the Fiſh, aſcending in its 
Seaſon up the River, embaraſſes it ſelf in theſe narrow, 
angular Retreats, and not being able to turn it ſelf, to go 
back again, by reaſon of its Bulk, is eaſily truck, and killed 
with a fort of harping Iron. 7 

The chief Obje& of this Fiſhery is the Roe ; which is 
a Commodity as much uſed in Myuſcovy, as Butter in Hol- 
land; and there are Sturgeons, that furniſh 400 Pounds 
thereof. *Tis only the leſſer and younger Sturgeon, that they 
pickle for Eating. | 


PiLcgARD Fiſhery. 


The Pilchard is a ſmall Salt-water Fiſh, bigger than the 
Anchovy ; but leſs than the Herring, which in other re- 
ſpects it reſembles. Its Head is yellow; Belly, white; and 
Red a Sea- green. It eats admirably, freſh, or lightly 

alted. em, 

There are Seaſons for fiſhing the Pilchard ; which, like 
the Herring and Anchovy, is a Fiſh of Paſſage. They are 

repared and ſalted much as the Anchovy is; with this 
Piftrence, that the Head is cut off the farrer « But the 
Pilchard were gens from the Anchovy, even tho 
its Head were of likewiſe; the Pilchard having a very flat 
Back, and the 3 a round one. 

The chief Pilchard Fiſheries are along the Coaſts of Dal- 
matia, to the South of the Iſland Ma: On the Coaſts of 
Bretagne, from Bell Iſland, as far as Breſt; and along the 
Coaſts of Cornwall and Devonſhire. 

That on the Coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not 
only furniſhes all Greece; but a great Part of Taly. That 
on the Coaſts of Bretagne employs yearly above three hun- 
dred Sloops, and moſt of the Seamen of the Country. 

The Fiſh caught on our own Coaſts, tho' bigger, are not 
ſo much valued, as thoſe on the Coaſts of France ; owing 

rincipally to their not being ſo thorougly cured, The Sea- 
* is from June to September, — 

The Pilchards naturally follow the Light; and will ga- 
ther about a Boat, which bears a Light in the Night- time; 
which contributes much to the Facility of the Fiſhery. 

On the Coaſts of France they make uſe of the Roes of 
Cod-fiſh, as a Bait; which, thrown into the Sea, makes 
them riſe from the Bottom, and run into the Nets, diſ- 


. poſed for the Purpoſe. 


On our Coaſts, there ate Perſons poſted a-ſhore, who 
ſpying by the Colour of the Water where the Shoals are, 
— Signs to the Boats, to get among them, to caſt their 

ets. 

When taken, the Fiſh are brought to a Ware-houſe on 
Shore, where they are laid up in broad Piles, ſupported 
by Backs or Sides. 

As they pile them, they ſalt them with Bay Salt; in 
which, lying ſoaking twenty or thirty Days, they run out a 
deal of Blood, with dirty Pickle, and Bittern ; which laſt 
draws a deal of the Oil from the Fiſh, to the great Loſs 
of the Owners. - When taken out of the Pile, there remains 
a deal of Salt, Blood, Scales, c. at Bottom, which, with 
freſh Salt, ſerves for another Pile. 

They now proceed to waſh them in Sea Water, to clear 
off the Dirt, and Blood; and when dry, put them up in 
Barrels, and preſs them hard down, to ſqueeze out the Oil, 
which iflues away at an Hole in the Bottom of the Caſk ; 
And in this State, they are fit for Sale, or Uſe, — | 


Pearl Fisnzkx, ſee PrArL Fiſhery. 


FISHING, the Act, or Art of catching Fiſh. See Fr2n. 

Fiſhing is diſtinguiſh'd, with regard * — Inſtrument, 
into that perform'd with the Net, for Fiſh that go in Shoals : 
and that with the Hook, for ſolitary Fiſh : Which latter is 
properly called Angling: See Net, and Axciing. 


(46). 
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Fiſhing again, is diſtinguiſh'd, © With | 
Jets into that perform'd 10 Salt n ; ew to is 
The 3 for Whales, Herrin chat in reh 
Pearls, Mackarel, and other Sea Fiſh, 5 Cog, Halden 

The latter practiſed for Pike, Trout, LOTT 

Perch, Dace, Eels, &c. . Cars, Tench, 
The Inſtruments principally uſed in An li 

wirh the Hook, are the Red, Line, Fool? "8, Or Fig. 

Fisn1nG Roa, Fisn1nG Hook, Fisning Fu and Ry. 90 
The Points on which the Art of Fiſhing ie | 


the proper Seaſon, Place, Bait, and manner | Farne g 


practiſed among us, 


Pike FixninG. The Pike is reputed i. 
freſh Waters : By the common — ore Þ | 

the longeſt lived of all Fiſhes. The larger he * be ig 
coarſer the Food; and ſo vice verſa. This Fiſh, found, th 
in Shoals, but always fingle ; being very rapacious Wing 
ing even on his own kind. He ſpawns In Feb * 
March. The beſt Sort is in Rivers : The work: 4 
and Ponds, His ordinary Food is Pickeral . 1 Meng 
and what Fiſh he can lay hold on. eech eng 


way, and let him have Line enough to his Hold and Pac 


three in the Afternoon, in clear Water, with a gentle Gale, 
from the Middle of Summer, to the End of Autumn; but 
in Winter all Day long; and in the Spring he bites belt eat. 
ly in the Morning, and late at Night. Another Method 
of fiſhing for Pike, ſee under Hvx1xs. 


Trout FIsmI NG. The Trout is a delicious Freſh-water- 
Fiſh, ſpeckled with red and yellow ; coming in, and going out 
of Seaſon with the Buck, and ſpawning in the cold Months f 
October and November; whereas all the other Species 
{pawn in hot Summer Weather. There are divers inds 
of this Fiſh, all valuable; but the beſt are the red and yel- 
low Trouts; and of theſe the Female, diftinguiſh'd by 
leſs Head and deeper Body, is preferr'd. They are know 
to be in Seaſon, by their large Backs; which may ſerve a 
a Rule for other Fiſh. All Winter long they are ſick, len, 
and unwholeſome, and frequently louſy. As the Spring 
comes on, deſerting the ſtill, deep Waters, they repair ® 
the gravelly Ground, againſt which they continue to fut 
till they have got rid of their Lice, which are a kind of 
Worms, with large Heads. From that Time they deligit 
to be in the ſharp Streams, and ſuch as are ſwift ; where they 
lie in wait for Minnows and May Flies. At the latter 
of May they are in their prime. 

The uſual Baits whereby the Trout is catch'd, are the 
Worm, Minnow, and Fly, either Natural, or Artificial. ho 
255 Worms are. the Brandling, Lob-worm, Fartb-worm, 

ung · worm, and Maggot, or Gentle, eſpecially the tuo . 
But whatever Worms are uſed, they are the better 
keeping, which is to be done in an earthen Pot, wit Mot 
frequently changed. For the Minnow, flip the Ho 92 


his Mouth, and the Point and Beard out of the Tail, 


it may lie almoſt ſtraight on the Hook. Then tij — 
the Stream, whether it will turn. In defect of Wn 


1s 


Ich may ſerve ths Turn ; or for-want bf either; 

en Ker — be made of Cloth, by the Life, which 

Il every whit as good a Bait as the natural one. 

js 2 with Flies, ather Natural, or Artificial, ſee 
3 BT 


6. The Carp is generally held the Queen of 
C — Fiſh, It is exceeding ſubele, and of 57 others, 
preſh-w# only excepted, lives longeſt out of Water. Mr. Ray 
the 24 that in Holland they have a 2 way of fat- 
Mutes chem, by hanging them up in a Net in a Cellar, and 
ruin dem with White-Bread and Milk. They breed 
ſeed mes in one Tear; for which reaſon we ſeldom meet 
erer. cher Male or Female, without either Melt or Spawn. 
with — Place is a Pond; in running Waters they rare- 
we. ver, breed. To make them fat — large, tis a good 
eden the Pond is low, in April, to rake all the Sides 
WY © with an iron Rake, and fow Hay Seeds thereon. 
erat there will be a Crop of Graſs; which coming 
* overflow d, as the Pond riles, will be a fine Feeding 
them. | 
Nod of Patience is + ads to angle for Carp, on 
their incredible Policy. 'They always chuſe to 
„ in the deepeſt Places: They ſeldom bite in cold Wea- 
* and in hot, a Man cannot be too early, or too late 
be them- When they do bite, there is no fear of the Hold: 
The Baits are, the Red Worm, in March ; the Candice, in 
June 3 and the Graſhopper in July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
er. Proper Paſtes may alſo be prepared for him ; as Ho- 
and Sugar wrought together, and thrown in Pieces into 
the Water, ſome Hours before you begin to angle. Honey 
ind White Crums of Bread mix d together do alſo make a 


good Paſte. 

T-nch Fisnino. The Tenth is a fine Freſh-water Fiſh; 
having very ſmall Scales, but large, ſmooth Fins, with a red 
Circle about the * and a little Barb hanging at each 
Corner of the Mouth. It takes more Delight among Weeds 
in Ponds, than in clear Rivers; and covets to feed in foul 
Water. His Slime is ſaid to have a healing Quality for 
wounded Fiſh ; upon which Account he is commonly called 
the Fiſhes Phy/ician. When the Carp, Pike, c. are ſick, 
they find Relief by rubbing themſelves againſt the Tench. 

The Seaſon for catching this Fiſh, is in Tune, Fuly, and 
Auguſt, very early, and late, or even all Night, in the ſtill 
Part of Rivers. His Bait is a large Red Worm, at which 
he bites wo eagerly, if firſt dipt in Tar. He alſo de- 
lights in all fort of Paſtes, made up of ſtrong ſcented Oils, 
or with Tar: Or a Paſte of brown Bread, and Honey. Nor 
does he refuſe the Cud-worm, Lob-worm, Flag-worm, green 
Gentle, Cad-bait, or ſoft boil'd Bread, Grain. 


Pearch or Perch Fisning, The Peareh or Perch is 
hook-back'd, not unlike a Hog; arm'd with ſtiff Griftles, 
and his Sides with dry thick Scales: He is votacious, and 
will venture on his own Kind; even with greater Courage 
than the Pike, He ſeldom grows above two Foot long : He 
. in February, or March; and bites beſt when the 
pring is far ſpent. | | 

The proper Baits are, the Brandling, Minnow, and ſmall 
Frog; as alſo the Cob-Worm, Bob Oak-Worm, Gentle, 
Walp, and Cad Bait. The Minnow yields the beſt Sport, 
which is to be alive, and flggk on the Hook through the up- 
per Lip, or Back Fin, and kept ſwimming about Mid-Wa- 
ter, If the Frog be uſed, he is to be faſten'd to the Hook 
2 Skin of his Leg. When the Fiſh bites, as he is none 
f the Leather-mouthed kind, he muſt have Time to pouch 
his Bait. The beſt Place to fiſh for him, is in the turning 
of the Water Eddy, in a good Gravel Bottom. 


, Roach Fizning. The Roach, or Rochet is no delicate; 
but a very filly Fiſh. Thoſe in Rivers are more valued, than 
thoſe in Ponds ; tho! the latter are much the larger. They 
pawn about the Middle of May. 
To angle for this Fiſh in April, Cads or Worms are pro- 
Baits 3 1o are ſmall white Snails or Flies in Summer. 
- © Bait is always to be under Water ; for the Fiſh will not 
ite a top. Others uſe a May Fly, in that Seaſon, with good 


Succeſs. In Autumn a Paſſe muſt be uſed; made of the 


Crum of White Bread, moulded with a little Water, labour'd 
— the Hands into a tough Paſt, and colour'd, not very 
* with red Lead. In Winter, Gentles are the beſt Bait. 
dprouted Malt; the my Brood of Waſps; and Bees, di 


in Blood ; and the thick Blood of Sh F dried, 
ſtrums in this fort of Fiſting. 0 cep, ried, 90 O- 


, Dire, and Dare Fisnino. The Dace, aud Dare, bear- 

5 4 or Reſemblance to each other, in Kind, Size, 
The * Feeding, Cunning, c. we join them together. 
© bite at any Fly; but eſpecially the Stone Caddice Fly, 
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FIS 
refuſe a Fly a. to of the Water is but wi 

a in a warm Day; but when 
= 75 under Water for them, tis beſt to be x. — hong. 
* 5 Ground. To catch Dace in Winter, the Bait is 4 
waiteWorm, with a large red Head, gather d after the Nough 


are alſo comnictded for Dace. e EY 1 88 1 | 


\. Gudgeon Fisnruo, The Cudgeon is a ſmall Fiſh, 6fa ve- 
ry delicious Taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon, and feeds in Streams, and on Gravel 3 flighting 
all kind of Flies : But is eaſily taken with a ſmall red Worm, 
fiſhing near the Ground; and being a leather-mouthed Fiſh, 
will not eafily be off the Hook, when ſtruck, The Gudgeon 
may either be fiſh'd for-with a Float, the Hook being on the 
Ground ; or by Hand, with a running Line on the . 
without Cork, or Float. He will bite well at Waſps; Gentles, 
and Cad Baits; and one may even fiſh him with two or three 
Hooks at the ſame time; which makes good Sport. When 
= angle for Gudgeons, ſtir up the Sand or Gravel with a 
ong Pole, which will make them gather to the Place; and 
bite the faſter, TH, 


_ Flounder Eisnine. The Flounder is a flat Sea or River 
Fiſh ; caught in April, May, June, and July, in any time of 
the Day; in a ſwift Stream, and ſometimes alſo in the ill 
Deep. The beſt Bait is red Worms, Waſps, and Gentles— 


Eel Fienine. The Eel is a Freſh-water Fiſh; mich in 
—_ of a _— : Naturaliſts have long been divided, as 
to the Manner how it is produced; whether by Generation 
or Corruption as Worms are; or by certain glutinous Dew 
Drops, which, falling in May and June on the Banks of ſome 
Ponds and Rivers, are by the Heat of the Sun turn'd into 
Eels. This is certain, 'that there is not the leaſt Appearance 
of Sex or Difference therein; Abr. Mylius, in a Treatiſe of 
the Origin of Animals, deſcribes a Method of producing them. 
by Art. He fays, that if you cut up two Turfs, cover'd 
with May Dew, and lay one on the other, the graſſy Side 
inwards and thus expoſe them to the Heat of the Sun, on 
the Banks of a Water: In a few Hours time there will ſpring 
from them an infinite Quantity of Eels; 'The Kinds of 
Eels are various: Some reduce them to four; the Sfver 
Bel ; a greeniſh; call'd the Gray Eel; a Hackiſh Eel, with 
a broad flat Head ; and an Eel with reddiſh Fins. The 
firſt is allowed to generate: It is viviparous, and the young, 
_ 5 comes from the Female, is no bigger than a ſmall 
N 1215 
The Silver Eel may be caught with divers Baits; parti- 
cularly powder'd Beet, Garden Worms, or Lobs, Minnows, 
Hens Gut, Fiſh Garbage, Sc. But as they hide themſelves 
in Winter in the Mud, without ſtirring our. for fix Months, 
and in the Summer take no Delight to be abroad in the Day; 
the moſt proper Time to take _ is in the Night; by 
faſtening a Line to the Bank fide, with a laying Hook in 
the Water, Or a Line may be thrown at large with good 
Store of Hooks baited, and plumbed, with a Float, to diſ- 
cover where the Line lies, in the Morning. The Roach 
does here well for a Bait, the Hook being laid in his Mouth. 
Another uſual way of catching Eels; call'd Sniggling; 
is perform'd in the Day time, by taking a ſtrong Line, or 
Nook baited with a Lob, or Garden Worm, and re ſorting 
to ſuch Holes and Places, as Eels uſe to abſcond in, near 
Mills, Wears, or Flood Gates; where, the Bait being gently 
put into the Hole, by help of a cleft Stick, the Eel will cer- 
tainly bite. Bohbing * Eels is another Method: In or- 
der to this, ſcour ſome large Lobs, and with a Needle run a 
twiſted Silk through them, from End to End, takin ſo ma- 
ny as may be wrap'd a dozen times round a Board: Tie 
them faſt with the two Ends of the Silk, that they may 
hang in ſo many Links. This done, faſten all to a ſtrong 
Cord, and about an Handful and an half above the Worms 
fix a Plummet, three Quarters of a Pound Weight; and make 
the Cord faſt to a ſtrong Pole: Fiſhing with theſe in mud- 
dy Water, the Eels will bite haſtily at the Bait. When you 
think they have ſwallow'd it, gently draw up the Line, and 
bring them aſhore as ſoon as may be. Others uſe an Eel 
Spear, with three or four Forks, or jagged Teeth, which 
they ſtrike at random into the Mid, —— 


A 


Chub Frsni xe. The Chevin or Chub is a Freſh-water 
Fiſh, with a ow Head. It ſpawns in March, and is very 
ſtrong, tho' inactive; yielding in a very little Time, after he 
is ſtruck; and the larger he is, the quieter. His Bait is any 
kind of Worm, or Fly, particularly the large Yellow-moth; al 0 
Grain, Cheeſe, the Pith in the Bone of an Oxs Back, c. 
He affects a large Bait, and Variety of them at the ſame 
Hook. Early in the Morning angle for him with Snails ; 
but in the Heat of the Day chuſe ſome other Bait; and in 


the Afternoon fiſh for him at Ground, or Fly. 


May Fly, the latter End o April, and moſt Part of May; 


and the Ant Fly in Zune, Fuly, Auguſt, &c. They rarely 
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FIS 


- Fisnine Fly, a Bait uſed in Angling for divers kinds 
of Fiſh. See Frsn, and FIsHING. | 
The Ny is either Natural, or Artificial. 7 
Natural Flies are innumerable : The more uſual on this 
occaſion are the Dun-Fly, the Sronc, or May-Fly, the Rea- 
Fly, the Moor-F!y, the Tawny-Fly, the Vine-Fly, the Shell- 


| Fly, the Cloudy and Blackiſh-Fly, the Flag-Fly ; allo Cater- 


pillars, Canker-Flies, Bear-Flies, &c. all which appear ſooner 
or later, according to the Forwardneſs or Backwardneſs of 
the Spring. 'To know the particular Fly the Fiſh moſt co- 
vets, when you come in the Morning to the River-ſide, beat 
the Buſhes with your Rod, and take up what Variety you 
can of all forts of Flies; try them all, and you will quickly 
know which are in greateſt Eſteem : Not but that they will 
ſometimes hinge theit Fly, but it is only when they have 
glutted themſelves therewith. | 

There are two ways to fiſh with Natural Flies, either on 
the Surface of the Water, or a little underneath it. 

In angling for Chevin, Roach, or Dace, move not your 
Natural Flie ſwiftly, when you ſee the Fiſh make at it; but 
rather let it glide freely towards him with the Stream : But 
if it be in a ſtill and flow Water, draw the Fly ſlowly fide- 
ways by him, which will make him bo e 

For the Artificial Fly, tis ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering 
Weather, when the Waters are fo troubled 'by the Winds, 
that the Natural Fly cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 

Of this Artificial Fly, there are reckon'd no leſs than 
twelve Sorts ; of which theſe are the principal. | 

r. The Dun-Fly, in March, made of 
the Feathers of a Partridge Wing. 2. A Dun-Fly, made 
of black Wool, and the Feathers of a black Drake; the 
Body made of the firſt, and the Wings of the. latter. 

3. The Stone-Fly, in April, the Body made of black Wool, 
dy'd yellow under the Wings, and Tail. 4. The Ruddy 
Ep, in the Beginning of May; the Body made of red 

Wool, and bound about with black Silk, with the Feathers 
of a black Capon, which hang dangling-on his Sides, next 
his Tail. 5. The Yellow, or Greeniſh Fly, in June; the 
Body made of black Wool, with a yellow Lift on either 
Side, and the Wings taken off the Wings of a Buzzard, 
bound with black broken Hemp. 6. 'The Mooriſh Fly ; 
the Body made of duſkiſh Woo), and the Wings with * 
blackiſh Mail of a Drake. 5. Tawny-Fly, till the Middle 
of June; the Body made of tawny Wool, the Wings made 
contrary one againſt the other, of the whitiſh Mail of a 
white Drake: 8. The Waſp-Fly, in Fuly; the Body made 
of black Wool, caſt about with yellow Silk, and the Wings 


of Drakes-feathers. 9. The Steel-Fly, in the Middle of 
July; the ar" made of greeniſh Wool, caſt about with 
a 


the Feathers of a Peacocks-tail, and the Wings made of 
Buzzards 19 10. The Drake-Fly, in Auguſt; the 
Body made of black Wool, caft about with black Silk, his 
Wings of the Mail of a black Drake, with a black Head. 

The beſt Rules for Arrificial Fly-Fiſhing, are 

1%. To fiſh in a River ſomewhat diſturbed with Rain; 
or in a cloudy Day, when the Waters are moved by a gentle 
Breeze: The South-wind is beſt; and_jf-the Wind blow 
high, yet not ſo, but that you may. conveniently guard your 
Tackle, the Fiſh will rife in plain Deeps ; but it the Wind 
be ſmall, the beſt Angling is in ſwift Streams. 

29, Keep as far from the Water-fide as may be; fiſh 
down the Stream, with the Sun at your Back, and touch not 


the Water with your Line. 
30. Ever angle in clear Rivers, with a ſmall Fly, and 


lender Wings; but in muddy Places uſe larger. 


4. When after Rain the Water becomes browniſh, uſe 
an e in a clear Day, a light colour'd Fly; a dark 
Fly for dark Waters, c. 

5%. Let the Line be twice as long, as the Rod, unleſs 
the River be incumber'd with Wood. 

60. For every ſort of Fly, have ſeveral of the ſame, dif. 


fering in Colour, to ſuit with the different Complexions of 


ſeveral Waters and Weathers. 

7”. Have a nimble Eye, and active Hand, to ſtrike pre- 
ſently with the riſing of the Fiſh ; or elſe he will be apt to 
ſpew out the Hook. 

89. Let the Fly fall firſt into the Water, and not the 
Line, which will ſcare the Fiſh. 

g9®. In flow Rivers, or {till Places, caſt the Fly croſs over 
the River, and let it fink a little in the Water, and draw it 
gently back with the Current. | 

Salmon-Flies ſhould be made with their Wings ſtanding, 
one behind the other, whether two, or four. That Fiſh 
delights in the gawdieſt Colours that can be; chiefly in the 
Wings, which muſt be long, as well as the Tail. 

FisninG Floats, are little Appendages to the Line, ſerv- 
ing to keep the Hook and Bait ſuſpended at the proper 
Depth, to diſcover when the Fiſh has hold of them, Ec. 

f theſe are divers Kinds; ſome made of Muſcovy Duck- 
uills, which are the beſt for ſlow Waters; but for ſtrong 
treams, ſound Cork, without Flaws or Holes, bored thro 


(48). 


n Wool, and -pe 
the Dopper, but ſomewhat more pliable. 6. A $y; 


EIS 
with an hot Iron, into which is put 2 Quill ö 
tion, is preferable: Pare the Cork of aft} 
and 2 ſmooth. i 317% 3 fron aud pet 
Fenix Hook, a little Engine, of Steel W. 
per Form to catch and retain Fiſh. See eh, of a ns. 
The Fiſhing Hook, in general, ought to be) | 
Shank, ſomewhat thick in the Circum ong in dhe 
even, and ſtraight; let the Bending be in the gh the Point 
* ſetting the ere on, uſe ſtro 
ing the Hair on the Inſide of your H z , 
the Outſide, the Silk will fret . if it de — 
There are ſeveral Sizes of theſe Fiſhing Hook,” 
ſome little, and of theſe ſome have peculiar Nan: ome big 
1. Single Hooks. 2. Double Hooks, which — a 
dings, one contrary to the other. 3. Snappers : "v0 Ben. 
which are Hooks to whip the Artificial Fly _—_— 
with the Natural Fly. 4. Springers, or $pri 75 to bait 
kind of double Hooks, with a Spring, which c fie WR, a 
ing ſtruck into any Fiſh, and. ſo keeps its Mouth Ag 
_- FisninG Rod, a long, ſlender Rod, or Wand * a 
the Line is faſten'd, for Angling. » 0 which 
Of theſe there are ſeveral Sorts; as, 
r. A Troller, or Trolling Rod, which has a Rin 
End of the Rod, for the Line to go through, whe. 
off a Reel. 2. AWhipper, or Tipping Rod, a To ay 
that is weak in the Middle, and top-heavy, but all _ 
and fine. 3. A Dopper, which is a ſtrong Rod, and po, 
light. 4. A Snapper, or Snap Rod, that is a | Kia Do 
culiar for a Pike. 5. A Bottom Rod, being the — 
or Proking Stick, a forked Stick, having a ſhort front 
with a Needle, baited with a Lob-worm : This is on] pa 
Eels in their Holes. See AncLint, &c. ) 
FisninG Yef/els, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral Fiſherie 


at Sea, or on the Coaſts, are the 
| 


Buſſe. Fluit. 
Coble. Hocker . | 
Cock. North Sea Boat. 
Dogger s P erer ue 
Driver. Smack. 
Eel Boat. | — Boat. 
Euar Boat. rawler. 

& F lybote. Trinker. 


- FISSURE, Fis8vRA, in Chirurgery; A Cleft or Crack 
in a Bone: Or, a longitudinal Fracture of a Bone: (), 4 
Solution of the Continuity of a Bone, whereby it is on 
cloven, or crack'd. See Fracture. 

Fiſures are of two Kinds: The one apparent, by the 
Greeks called f@yji, or pits ; and by the Latins, Sciſurs: 


The other ſo ſmall, as not to be viſible, called reg., d. 


Texas, Capillary ; as reſembling a Thread. 

The Cauſes of Fiſſures are Falls, Leaps, and Contufion 
of the Parts againſt hard Bodies. See Box. 

Figures, eſpecially in the Cranium, either happen onthe 
Part the Stroke was given on; or on the oppoſite ar That 
on the oppoſite Part is called Counter-F;/Jure, or Counter- 
Cleft, by the Greeks &T1ynpez; and the Latins, Reſonativ, 

Old Men are more ſubje& to F ures, than young ones; 
by reaſon their Bones are drier. 

Figures are difficult to find; but the eaſieſt cured of al 
Eractures: Tho, if they be not known, or be neglected, 
they bring on Ulcers, and Caries's ; and in ſuch Caſe be. 
come dangerous; ſo that there is frequently a Neceſliydt 
having Recourſe to an Amputation of the Member, 

The Signs of a Fiſſure of the Cranium, are bilious Jo- 
mitings ; Vertigo ; Flux of Blood at the Mouth, or Noe; 
Dumbneſs; Delirium, &c. If there be any Fibre in ts 
Scull, the Patient will feel a Pain in the Place, upon hold- 
ing a String between his Teeth, while the Chirurgeon puls 
it ſtrongly. 

In ſack Caſes tis frequently neceſſary to perforate the 
Cranium, .to give Vent fie the Blood and Sanies. 

FISTULA, in the antient Muſick, An Inſtrument, of ths 


Wind kind, reſembling our Flute, or Flageolot. See FLUTE 


The principal Wind Inſtruments of the Antients, arr the 
Tibia, and Fiſtula: Tho' how theſe were conttitut 10 
wherein they differ d; or how they were play d on, = 
not appear. All we know, is that the Fiſtula was at . 
made of Reeds, and afterwards of other Matters. Som 
bad Holes; ſome none: Some again were fingle Pipes z © 
thers a Combination of ſeveral ; Witneſs the Syringa of t. 
See TI BIA. | | 

Fis r uA, in Medicine, A deep, winding, callous, 
nous Ulcer, with a narrow Entrance, but 1 * 
into a fpacious Bottom; and generally yielding # p 
virulent Matter. | the 

Fiſtula's differ from winding :Ulcers in this, tha 
former are callous, and the latter not, See ULCER: 


They 


caver- 


8 


— — — e tl is. 


Wd oy wm, wwd Wd — — 4 © — 


jez 


- 1... all Parts of the Body, without Exception; par- 

They deus, Feranmen lachrymale, Thorax, 25 ; he 

deal) Cuſe of Fiſtula's, is ſome Abſceſs, or Ulcer, which 
1 inveterate, or having been ill uſed, comes to 

ae; the Orifice being at firſt lined or ineruſtated 

he ca ieh, and at length the whole Sinus. 

bern Cure conſiſts, in conſuming the Callus, and healing, 


To folidating the Ulcer with cleanſing Medicines, and 


Sarcoticks. :ents gave the Name Fiſtula to this ſort of Ul- 
m the Reſemblance they bear, on account of their 
cer b. to a Flute, or Pipe, called by the Latins Fiſtula. 

N ora in Ano, is a Fiftula form'd in the Anus, or 


\ndament- See Anvs. 


Glo which is open outwards, but not into the Rectum: 


Externum, which has an Aperture into the 

The warn: none outwards: 'The Compleat, which opens 

Rectum» b | , a OPC 

\ into the Anus, and the Inteſtine: And the Cuniculatus, 
to with ſeveral Sinus's, which diſcharge themſelves into 
4 ommon Cavity, that is the Fund, and as it were, Re- 
vir of them all | : 
as Wiſeman, reduces Fiſtula's in Ano to two 
Claſſes. The firſt are thoſe, ariſing from a Phyma : Theſe 
ainful, and difficult to cure, as entering deep a- 
e Inteſtines of the Muſcles, and forming various 
Sinus's ; which, the more remote they are from 
the Anus, the worſe they be, by reaſon they do not allow of 
being cut: The ſecond, owe their Origin to an internal 
Hemorrhage, Or Extravaſation between the Coats of the 
Rectum; and have a ſmall Perforation, near the Circum- 
crence of the Anus, whence they yield a thin Sanies, or 
hor, without Pain: They in time bring on Itchings and 
Fxcoriations; and the Orifices at length become callous, 
and are ſometimes cloſed, and ſometimes open again. 

Fiſtule, if they do no Harm by the Copiouſneſs of the 
flux, the Stench, or the like Accidents, are a Benefit to 
Nature, as carrying off cachectic Humours ; and ought not 
w be cured, but kept open. The freſh, ſimple Fiſtule may 
de cured without Danger. 

The great way is by cutting; where that may be done 
without Damage to the Muſcle of the Anus, which might 
axcafion an involuntary Diſcharge of the Excrements. Fut- 
ting is either perform'd with a Thread, or a cntting In- 
ſrument. See each Method under the Article CuTTinG 
for the Fiſtula in Ano. | 

FisruLA Lachrymalts, is a Fiſtula in the greater Can- 
thus of the Eye, call'd alſo Ægilops Lachrymalts. 

It is a little deep callous Ulcer, in the greater Caruncle, 
br the Place of the Glandula Lachrymalis. It uſually be- 
ins with. an Abſceſs, call'd Anchylops, which in time 
produces an Ulcer, that afterwards degenerates into a Fi- 
Ana. When preſs'd with the Finger, it yields a ſtinking 
Matter, not unlike the Yolk of an Egg; and the corroſive 
Humor finding, or making it ſelf a Paflage, there enſues a 
perpetual Oozing. | 

Sometimes the Os Ethmoidis it ſelf is corroded, and ren- 
der'd carious by it; in which Condition it is ſuppoſed to 
be only curable by an actual Cautery : Sometimes it — 
r and then, Riverius directs, all Medicines to be laid 
alide; 

The Cure of the Fiſtula lachrymalis, is wholly external 
and chirurgical ; excepting that Evacuants and Mercurials 
may be given internally; as alſo Decoctions of the Woods. 
dome perforate the Os Naſi, to give room for the Matter, 
wo be evacuated that way. | 

A French Chirurgeon, named Anel. has found out a new 
Way, vis. ” putting a Probe and Syringe of an inconceive- 
- _ . thro' the Puncta lachrymalia into the Saccu- 
u lachrymalis. 

FisTuLAa was alſo the Pipe put into the Cup, out of 
which the Communicants antiently ſucked the Wine. 
Diviſit Eccleſtis Cruces, Altaria, Scrinia, &co Situlas, 
Filtulas, 8 Ornamenta varia. Flor. Wigorn. Anno 1087. 

HSTULAR Flowers, among Herbaliſts, are thoſe made 
up of many long, hollow, ſmall Flowers, like Pipes; all di- 
nded into large Jaggs at the end. Sec FLOWER. 

FISTULOUS, or Frsrvur AR, is applied by the Chirur- 
lu to Wounds and Ulcers, which degenerate into Fi- 
Care muſt be taken, not to leave the Seton too long in the 
— leſt it renders it callous and fiſtulous. Dionis. 

0 Ni Botaniſts, fiſtulous is underſtood of ſuch Leaves 
* ats, 48 are ronnd and hollow within, like a Fiſtula, or 
r Thus the Leaves of Onions are ſaid to be Hſtulous. 

— in Medicine, an Acceſs, or Paroxyſm. See Pa- 
— of the Mother, ſee Hus rERICR Affection. 

xo of eaſy Reflexion and eaſy Tranſmiſſion, ſee Rx- 

N, TRANsMIss ION, Licur, Oc. 


ſome Authors reckon four Kinds, vis. the Cæcum 
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FITCHEE, or Fients, in Heraldry, 18 

when the lower Part of any Croſs is ſharpen'd 
into a Point, fit to fix into the Ground. 
=) Thus, Azure, a Croſs Potent Firchee. 

The Origin-hereof, Mackenzy aſcribes td 
= the primitive Chriſtians, who uſed to carry 
2 * $$: 3 Croſſes with them, wherever they went; 

0 a * * 
mage + 1 pd at any Place in a Journey, fix d them 
FIT Z, a French Term, literally denoting Son; ſome- 
times given by way of Addition to the natural Sons of the 
ä * England; as James Fitz-Roy, Duke of Graf- 

FIVE-leav'd Graſs, Cinque-foil, in Heraldry, is us'd by 
ſuch as would introduce 4 Blanca by Herbs and Flowers, 
map of Metals and Colours, to fignify Vert or Green: See 

FIXATION, the Act of fixing, or rendering a thin 
firm, and fix'd. See the, n : : 

FIXATION, in Chymiſtry, is a peculiar Preparation of 
Mercury, whereby it is put in a Condition to bear the Fire 
without evaporating ; or the Hammer without flying, or ſe- 
parating. See Mercury, | 

The Alchymiſts hold, that if they had the true Secret 
of fixing Mercury, without the Addition of any foreign leſs 
heavy and ſolid Ingredient, they could make Gold, at leaſt 
Silver. See Pr1ir.osopntRs Stone. | 

Monſ. 28 has a long Proceſs of many Months, to 
prepare an Oil from the fecal Matter, or human Excre- 
ments, which he imagin'd would have fix d Mercury into 
Silver; but he fail'd. See FxcAL Matter. 

The Term is likewiſe applied in the general to any thing 
that fixes, and binds * what of its own Nature is 
volatile; and enables it to ſuſtain the Force of the Fire for 
ſome conſiderable Time. 

Geber defines Fixation an Operation whereby a volatile 
thing, i. e. a thing that cannot endure the Fire, is render'd 
capable of enduring it. In the general, Fixation is the chang- 
ing of a volatile Body into a fix'd one. See FixzD. | 

FIXT, or Fix'p Hodies, in the general, are ſuch, as nei- 
ther the Fire, nor any Corrofive, has ſuch Effect on, as to 
reduce or reſolve them into their component Elements, i. e. 
abſolutely to deſtroy them. 

Chauvin holds it not ſufficient to denominate a Body fixt, 
that it can withſtand the Fire, or any one Agent; but it 
ſhould withſtand all. He contends, that Fixity ſhould not be 
reſtrain'd, as it uſually is, to an Exemption from Evapora- 
tion; but from Deſtruction, or Reſolution into primary Ele- 
ments; in which ſenſe, Gold, pretious Stones and Glaſs, 
and even Sulphur, and Mercury it ſelf, are properly iA 
Bodies; for Mercury, and Sulphur retain their Nature, not- 
withſtanding all their Evaporation. See Mtrcury. 

FixT, or Fix'D ZBodtes, among Chymiſts, are ſuch as bear 
the Violence of the Fire, without evaporating. See Eva- 
POR ATION: | 

The Chymiſts divide all Natural Bodies into ivd and vo- 
latile, i. e. Such as bear the utmoſt Force of the Fire, with- 
out diffipating, or ſpending themſelves in Fume ; and ſuch 
as do not. 

Of n Bodies, the principal are Gold, Silver, pretious 
Stones particularly the Diamond, Salts, Ec. 

Of af Metals, Gold and Silver alone are fix'd, i. e. re- 
maining a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe Flame; 
they alone loſe nothing of their Weight. See VoLaTILE. 

Whence this Property ſhou'd ariſe, is difficult to ſay. If 
the Reader is not conrented with the Cauſes enumerated 
under F1x1Ty, he may add the ee one from Boer have, 
vis. The Homogeneity and Equality of the Parts. 

The Parts, e. gr. of Gold being all homogeneous and 
equal, will equally ſuſtain each other, and leave equal Pores 
between them ; through which Pores, when fus'd, rhe Fire 
finding an eaſy, equal Paſſage; goes off, without carrying 
any thing of the Metal with it: Or rather, the Particles of 
Gold being of all others the moſt ſolid, and heavy (as ap- 
pears from the Weight of that Metal) and of all others 
the molt ſtrongly united, or bound together (as appears 
from the infinite Ductility of that Metal) the Force of the 
Fire is not ſufficient to overcome ſo powerful a Reſiſtance: 
The Solidity of the Particles, and their Freedom from Air 
prevents their being rarified, or ſer further apart; which 
might leſſen their ſpecifick Gravity, and diminiſh their vis 
cobeſionis : So that what has the chief Effect in the raiſing 
of Fumes and Vapours, vis. the Rarefaction, or Expanſion 
of the Body being here precluded, rhe Metal maintains its 
natural Weight and Tendency to the Centre. See RARE- 
FACTION, and EXPANSION. 


Mr. Boyle, the Prince of Mirandola, Monſ. Homberg, and 
others, have made numerous Experiments on Gold, Silver, 
Sc. to ſee how far their Fixity extended. Pure Gold, kept 
in an intenſe Heat for two — loſt nothing ſenſible of 

Its 
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— Ihe too great Flacciaity of the Parts is cured by Car- 
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its Weight. See Gol p. Silver, under the like Circumſtances 
and in the like time, loſt one twelfth Part of its Weight; 
tho' Mr. Hoyle attributes this to the Metals not being fine 
and pure. See SILVER. See allo Sarr, DiamonD, Sc. 

Indeed, by the great Burning Glaſſes of Mefl. Tſehirn- 
hanſen and Villette, the moſt fix'd Bodies, as Gold it ſelf, 
are render'd volatile, and loſe of their Weight ; ſo that there 
is no Body in all Nature abſolutely rd. See BURNING 
Glaſs, Mirror, &c. 6 

Fix'p Stars are ſuch, as conſtantly retain the ſame Poſi- 
tion, and Diſtance with reſpect to each other : By which 
they are contra-diſtinguiſh'd from erratick or wandering 
Stars, which are continually ſhifting their Situation and Di- 
tance. 

The Fix'd Stars are, what we properly and abſolutely call 
Stars : The reſt have their peculiar Denomination of Pla- 
net, and Comet. See STAR, PLANET, and Comer. 

FixED Signs of the Zodiack, according to ſome are the 
Signs Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. See $16N: 

They are ſo called, becauſe the Sun paſſes them reſpective- 

ly in the Middle of each Gp when that particular Sea- 
ſon is more ſettled and fixed, than under the Sign, which be- 
gins and ends it. 


Fix'p Salts. The Chymiſts diſtinguiſh Salts into f7x'd and 
volatile. | 

Eix'd Salts are theſe extracted or gain'd from Bodies by 
Calcination and Lotion. They are call'} * A, in that the Fire 
was not able to ſublime or raiſe them; as thoſe carried off 
in the Courſe of Calcination, by the Vebemence of the Fire, 
are called volatile. See SALTS. 


The Aſhes of all Plants yield iv Salts. See LIXI- 


VIUM- 


The. Chymiſts alſo give the Appellation id to certain 


of their Preparations. 


Fix'p Nitre is a Preparation of that Salt, by fuſing it in a 
Crucible, and then inflaming it with throwing in a few Coals, 
and this again and again, till no more Flame or Detonation 
ariſe : Then letting it cool, they pulverize, and then diſ- 
ſolve it in Water, and afterwards evaporate it into a fine 
white Salt; which ſerves to draw the Tinctures out of Ve- 
getables. This Salt, per deliguium, yields, what we call, 
the Liquor of hd Nitre. See NIirRE, and SaLr-Petre. 

FIXING Sulphur, ſee Sur nux and METAL. 

FIXITY, or Fix DN ESS, in Philoſophy, the Quality of 
a Body, which denominates and renders it fix'4: Or, a Pro- 
perty, which enables it to endure the Fire and other violent 
Agents. 

Slag to Chauvin, Fixity conſiſts in this, that the 
component Principles of the Body are ſo cloſely united, or 
cohere ſo ſtrongly, and are mix'd in ſuch Proportion, that 


they cannot eaſily be divided either by Fire, or any other 


corroſive Menſtruum; or their integral Parts ſeparated, and 
carried off in Vapour. For a Body may be ſaid to be iA 
in two reſpects. 

Firſt, when expoſed to the Fire, or a corroſive Men- 
ſtruum, its Particles are indeed ſeparated, and the Body 
render'd fluid ; but without being reſolved into its firſt Ele- 
ments: The Second, when the Body ſuſtains the active Force 
of the Fire, or Menſtruum, without its integral Parts being 
carried off in Fumes. Each kind of Fixiry is the Reſult of 
a ſtrong or intimate Coheſion between the Particles of the 
mix'd. See Conts10N. 

Fix IT, or Fixcdefs, in Chymiſtry, is in a peculiar man- 


ner uſed for the Property oppoſite to Volatility, i. e. the Pro- 


erty whereby Bodies bear the Action of the Fire, without 
bein diſſipated in Fumes. Sce VoLATIL1TY. 

The principal Cauſes of Fixity, or the Qualifications that 
contribute moſt to the rendering a Body i, according 
to Mr. Boyle, are 1% That its Corpuſcles be ſingly of a cer- 
tain proportionable Bulk, too big and unwieldy to be carried, 
up by Heat, or buoyed up in the Air. See Varous. 
20 That they have alſo a proper Degree of Weight, or So- 
lidity. 3“ That their 1 * be fuck as unfits them for E- 
vaporation, or flying off; ſome being branched, others hook'd 
Ec. So that being wo ey with one another, they cannot 


eaſily be extricated, looſen d, and ſeparated, To theſe may 


be added a fourth Circumſtance, viz. the Nearneſs of the 
Particles, and their being contiguous in a great many Points, 
or a deal of their Surface, which produces a ſtronger Force 
of Attraction and Coheſion. Sce ATTRACTION, Cont 
sloN, Cc. 

FLACCIDITY, in Medicine, c. a Diſorder of the Fi- 
bres, or ſolid Parts of the Body, oppoſite to Rigidity. Sce 
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FLAG, a general Name, including Colours, Standards, 
Antients, Banners, Enſigns, &c. which Authors frequently 
confound with each other. See Corovk, STANDARD, 
BANNER, Qc. h 
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The Faſhion of bearing the Flags point 
which now obtains, Rodjtc. . og, or iangy,, 
the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens upon ry dme from 
Spain ; before which Time all the Enk 5 eir ſej,; 
ſtretch'd, or extended on croſs· pieces * War were 
Banners of the Church; on which account they d Hle the 
in Latin YVexula, q. d. Velilla, a veli Aminas . 
* py Iſidore. | "Me, 28 isre. 

he Pirates of Algiers, and through 

bary, are the only People who bear OD Ge 
is Gules, charged with a Moreſk Head A ere Hag. 1 
ban, c. though this be expreſl contra th T 
which prohibits the making any Image <4 R their 
of a Man; founded on an Opinion, that he eprelentation 
them, ſhall be obliged at the Day of Judgmen; 

for them; and that in defect hereof they ſhall —_ 
But this Portrait is that of Hali Sulficar, Ma c 
Law, to whoſe Party the Africans all retain . wh 

that his Effigy ſhould be expreſs'd on their Ha Sp. 
dards, believing himſelf ſo formidable to . — Stan. 
that the bare Sight of his Image would car any, 
Victory over them. Leunclavius. 7 ncoubred 

FL Ad is more particularly uſed at Sea 
Antients, Standards, Oc. AM on the Top — dds Coleus 
Veſſels, to notify the Quality of the Perſon who co — 
the Ship, of what Nation it is, and whether it CODY 
oe OR Trade. | ©qupd 
e Admiral alone carries his Flag on th in- 

Top of the Main-Maſt. See 3 FINN Top 1 

The Vice Admiral carries his on the Fore- Top; ard th 
2 Admiral his on the Mizzen Top, or Top of the Mizzeg 

The Commanders of Squadrons bear their 
Mizzen Maſt, when in he Body of a Fleet: Fin | =2 
Main Maſt, when they command a Party. It ſhould be +; 
two 'Thirds of its Height, and terminate in a Point. 

The Flags bore on the Mizzen, are particularly calle 
3 — 2 GALLANT, &c. 
e Flag of the French Nation is blue, charged wi 
white Croſs, and the Arms of France. nargod viths 

Beſide the National Flag, Merchant Ships frequent 
bear leſſer Flags on the Mizzen Maſt, with the Arms of a 
City, where the Maſter ordinarily refides ; and on the Fore 
Maſt, with the Arms of the Place, where the Perſon who 
fraights them, lives. 

To Lower, or Strike the Flag, is to pull it down, out d 
Reſpect or Submiſſion, when a weaker Party meets a more 
powerful one. 

By an Ordinance of Philip II. King of Spain, 1565. the 
Captains are peremptorily commanded, to periſh rather, 
than lower the Royal Flag, when once hung out — 

To hang out the White Flag, is to aſk Quarter: Or, i 
ſhews, when a Veſſel is arrived on a Coaſt, that it has w 
hoſtile Intention, but comes to trade, or the like. The 
red Flag is the Signal of Defiance and Battle. 

The way of leading vanquiſh'd Ships in Triumph, ist 
tye the Flags to the Shrouds, or the Gallery in the Hind. 
part of the Ship, and let them hang downwards tothe Water 
And to tow the Veſſels by the Stern. Twas thus the Rv 
mans uſed thoſe of Carthage, as Livy relates. 

Fras Ship, a Ship commanded by a General, or Hg 
Officer, who hes a Right to carry a Flag ; in Contra-d- 
ſtinction to the ſecondary Veſſels, under the Command 
thereof. | 

FLAG Officers, are the General Officers of Fleets, Squi- 
drons, Sc. Such are the Admiral, Vice-Admiral and Rear 
Admiral. See Apmirar. 

The Flag-Officers in Sea-Pay are the Admiral, Vice. 
Admiral, and Rear-Admiral of the White, Red, and Blue. 
See Navr. 

F. Ad Staves are Staves ſet on the Heads of the Top 
Gallant Maſts, ſerving to let fly; and unfurl the Flags. | 

FL Ads, in Falconry, are the Feathers in a Hawk's Vitg 
near the principal ones. See FEATHER. 

FLAGELLANTS, or ELEACRLLAN TES, a Sect of Hex 
323 chaſtiſed and diſciplined themſelves with Whipd 
in publick. | | 1 


whip'd, till the Blood ran down, in order to obtain Merc 
from God, and appeaſe his Indignation againſt the Wic- 


Women did not appear in theſe publick Aſſemblies; " 
they practis d the ſame Severities: But it was in PT” 
and in their own Houſes, ſa 
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ddle of the XIV Century the gect of the 


was reſtored, on occaſion of a great Mortality; 


ſn the Mi 


Ie! wn ſelf into all Parts of Europe. | 
gd Biſhops and e at hn found it neceſſary 
c 


to their Exceſs. The Writers and Preachers 
& it; but the Hag llants remain'd unſhaken 
hey could ſay : So that of a Number of perhaps 
well-meaning Zealots, Pride, Obſtinacy and Schiſn 
them into a dangerous Sect. They held, that the 
"od they thus ſpilt, was mix dd with that of Jeſus Chriſt; 
] ar by a Flageliation of twenty four Days they gain'd 
Fall their dins. | | 
he — vie forbad all publick Flagellations. Gerſon 
in expreſs Treatiſe againſt publick Flagellations, 

rote 1  ELLATION, a Term appropriated to the Suf- 
ng of J6$US CHRIST, when whipp'd and ſcourged by the 
aß fom the Latin Flagellum, a Scourge, or Whip. 
* is we ſay, A Painting of the Hlagellation; or ſimply, a 
Crvellation, to denote a Painting, or Print, repreſenting this 
— inflicted on the Saviour of the World. In this 
fe we ſay, the Flagellation of ſuch a Painter, 8c. 
FLAGELLATIONs Whipping, is allo uſed for a voluntary 
ſcipline, Or Penance, frequently practiſed by the antient 
nitentsS. - - 

erde Parliament of Paris prohibited all publick Flagel- 
lions, by an Arret of 1601; See FLAGELLANTS. 

fl, 7 CEOLET, or FLAJOLET, a kind of little Flute, or 


khepherds and Country-People. See FLurx. 

is uſually made of Box, or other hard Wood; ſome- 
mes of Ivory. It has fix Holes, or Stops, beſide that at 
"my = 1 ay porn and that behind the Neck. 
FLAIL, lee 1 HRASHING, - ' 

FLAMBEAU, or FLAzor, a Luminary, made of an 
\ſemblage of ſeveral thick Wicks, cover'd over with Wax; 
wing to _ a-nights = the 22 as alſo at funeral 
ocefſions, Illuminations, Sc. See LVUuINARAx. 

Fombeats 5 from Links, Torches, and Tapers, See 
0R CH, an AP ER. | | 

They are made ſquare; ſometimes of white Wax, and 
"metimes of yellow. They uſually conſiſt of four Wicks, 
ir Branches, near an Inch thick, and about three Foot long ; 
ade of a ſort of coarſe, hempen Thread, half twiſted. | 
They are made with the Ladle, much as Torches, or 
apers are; VIS. by firſt pouring the melted Wax on the 
op of the ſeveral ſuſpended Wicks, and letting it run down 
28 Bottom: This they repeat twice. After each Wick 
has got ni ſeveral _—_ of 7 1 r- to 
ry; then roll them on a Table, and fo join four of them 
* by ſoldering them with a red hot Iron. 

When join'd, they pour on more Wax, till the Flambo 
js 8 to af 8 5 which is uſually a Pound, 
ind half, or two Pounds. | 

—_ laſt * * _— 2 Do or 2 ; ** 
they do with a kind of poliſhing Inſtrument of Wood, 

_ It _ - -; Angles, — by the Union of hs 

ranches. See Var CANDLE. 

The Hambeaum of the Antients were different from ours. 
They were made of Woods, dried in Furnaces, or other- 
wiſe, They uſed divers kinds of Wood for this Purpoſe : 
_ moſt uſual was Pine. Pliny ſays, that in his Time 
they frequently alſo burnt Oke, Elm, and Hazle. In the 
VII" Book ot the £Eneid, Mention is made of a Flambeau 
— yon 3 that Peilago remarks, that they 
allo made them of the Cornel Tree. 

FLAME, the brighteſt and ſubtileſt Part of a Fire, aſ- 
cending above the Fewel in a pyramidal or conical Figure. 
dee FIR. 

Flame ſeems to be the Smoak, i, e. the Fumes, or vola- 
tile Parts of the Fewel, greatly rariſied, and at laſt kindled, 
or heated red hot. By the great Rarifaction, the Matter be- 
_ lo light, as to be rais d with great Velocity in the Air: 
1 by the Preſſure of the incumbent atmoſpherical Fluid, it 
- K for ſome time together; the Air forming a ſort of 
1 or Sphere around it, that prevents its immediate Dif- 
* on and Diſſipation, and by its Contiguity and Fixation ſuſ- 
uy * feeds the Fire of the Flame ; the aqueous and ear- 
1 e e being, m— incapable of doing 
faning. See 13 and loimpelled upwards, without 
* = N by Sir J. Newton, in his little Treatiſe 
Bos. to be Fumus Candens, red hot Smoak. The 

Ns * or argues, Is not Flame a Vapour, Fume, or Ex- 
f n heated red hot, that is, fo hot as to ſhine ? For Bo- 


s do not flame without emitting a copious Fume ; and 
— ſh; burns inthe Flame.” 5 4 
uh ning without Heat; and is there not the ſame Dif- 
wy" eee this Vapour, and Flame, as between rotten 
dite oy without Heat, and burning Coals of Fire? In 
he Y 5 bot Spirits, if the Head of the Still be taken off, 


* Vapour which aſcends, will take Fire at the Flame of a 
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Diſtance from the Body, ceaſes to be ſo, 


\{ical Inſtrument of the Flute kind; uſed chiefly by the 
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Candle, and turn into Flame. Some Bodies, heated by Ma- 
tion or Fermentation, if the Heat grow intenſe, ſume co- 
piouſly; and if the Heat be great enough, the Fumes will 
ſhine, and become Fiame. Metals in Fuſion do not flame, 
for want of a copious Fume. All Famin Bodies, as Oil, 
Tallow, Wax, Wood, foſſil Coal, Pitch, Sulphur, Sc. by burn- 
ing, waſte in Smoak, which at firſt is lucid ; but at a little 
and only continues 
hot. When the Flame is put out, the Smoak 1 thick, and 
frequently ſmells enge, ut in the Flame it loſes its Smell; - 
and according to the Nature of the Fewel, the Flame is of 
divers Colours. That of Sulphur, c. gr. is blue; that of 
Copper open'd with ſublimate, green; that of Tallow, yel- 
low; of Camphire, white, Sc. We find that when Gun- 
powder takes Fire, it goes off in a flamivg Smoak. The 
manner we conceive to be this: The Charcoal and Sulphur 
eaſily take Fire, and ſet Fire to the Nitre; by which 
the Spirit of the Nitre being rarified into Vapour, ruſhes 
out, the like Vapour of Water out of an ᷑olipiſe. Then the 
acid Spirit of the Sulphur entering violently into the fix'd 
Body of the Nitre, ſets looſe the Spirit of the Nitre, and 
excites a greater Fermentation, whereby the Heat is in- 
creaſed, and the fix d Body of the Nitre rarified into Fume; 
and thus is a vehement Exploſion effected. The Flame of 
Gun- powder ariſes from a violent Action, whereby the mixt 
being 2 and vehemently heated, is rarified and con- 
verted into Fume and Vapour: Which Vapour by the Vio- 
lence of the Action becoming ſo hot as to 
the Form of Flame. Newt. Opticks, p. 318 

Tis a remarkable Phenomenon of Jo Flame of a Can- 
dle, Torch, or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger 
at a Diſtance, than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a 
Diſtance, e. gr. of fix Feet, the Eye can readily diſtinguiſh 
between the Flame, and the contiguous Air illumined by it ; 
and ſces preciſely where the Flame terminates : But at the 
Diſtance, e. gr. of thirty Foot, tho' the Angle ſubtended by 
the Flame be much ſmaller than before; yet the Eye not 
being able to diſtinguiſh the preciſe Bound of the Flame, 
takes part of the Sphere of Air illuminated by it, for the 

Flame it ſelf. See VISION. 

We have ſeveral Inſtances of actual Flames's being produc'd 
by the Mixture of two cold Liquors. Dr. Slare gives us a 
Liſt of the Oils which burſt into Flame, upon mixing them 
with compound Spirit of Nitre : Such are thoſe of Carro- 


ine, appears in 


ways, Cloves, Saſſafras, Guaicum, Box, Camphor, Pep- 


per, Hartſhorn, Blood, &c. Phil. Tranſact. No 213. 

Vital FL AME, FLAMMA, or FLAMMULA Vitalis, a fine, 
warm, kindled, but mild Subſtance, ſuppoſed by many both 
of the Antients and Moderns, to reſide in the Hearts of A- 
nimals, as neceſſary to Life, or rather, as that which con- 
ſtitutes Life it ſelf, : 

To the Preſervation of this Flame, they ſuppoſe Air as 
neceſſary, as it is to the Conſervation of common Flame z 
And hence refer the Neceſſity of Reſpiration to animal 
Life. See LiF. | 

Mr. Boyle, by Experiments in an exhauſted Receiver 
found, that the Vital Flame of Animals, if Life may be ſo 
called, ſurvives, or outlaſts the Flame of Spirit of Wine, or 
of a Wax or Tallow Candle, Sc. Some Animals would re- 
main alive and well in Vacuo, for three or four Minutes, 
whereas no common Flame would laſt there one Minute. 
The Light of Gloworms he found would preſently be de- 
ſtroy'd by exhauſting the Air; and retriev'd again upon 
its Re admiſſion. | 

Dr. Quincy can find nothing more in the Notion of Vi- 
tal Flame, than the natural Warmth, which is the Effect 
of a circulating Blood; and which is always as its Velocity. 
See Caripum Tnnatim, 

FLAMEN, among the antient Romans, was a Prieſt, or 
Miniſter of Sacrifice. 

There were as many kinds of Flamens at Rome, as there 
were Gods who had Prieſts, and Sacrificers. | 

Numa, at firſt, only inſtituted three: One for Jupiter, 
called Flamen Dialis; another for Mars, called Flamen 
Martialis; and a third for Romulus or Q1rinus, call'd Ha- 
men Quirinalis. See DiAL1s, XC. 

In After. times twelve more were added; which made 
the Number of Flamens fifteen. FTI: 

The three firſt were taken from among the Patricians ; 
and were held of a Rank and Diſtinction ſuperior to the 
reſt. They were called Greater Flamens, Flammes majores 
in Contra-diſtin&ion to the other twelve, who were chole 
from among the Plebeians, and were called Leer Flameus, 
Flamines minores. | 


The Flamen of Fupiter was the firſt inſtituted, and held 


e Tens Fatits is a Va- in the greateſt Repute. He bore a peculiar Ornament on 


his Head, called Atbogalerns, white Cap, or Hat; which 


was made of a white Victim, ſacrificed to Jiter. 
The Cap wore by the reſt, was called Famumeum, or Ga- 


lerium. It was made of a Sheeps Skin, with the Wool 55 J 
0 


op. * "I" 
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To it was faſten'd a little Branch of an Olive Tree. That 
of the Hamen of Fupiter ended in a Point, called Tutulus. 


It was tied under the Chin with Strings. In the Summer 
time it was only made of woolen Thread: With this the 


Head was conſtantly cover'd; it being 3 them to 


appear bare headed. And hence, according to Feſtus, came 
their Denomination of Flamen, vis. from Filamen, of Fi- 


lum, Thread. f 
Tho' the Hamens all bore one Name; yet did not — 

conſtitute any thing of a Company or College. Each 

had his ſeveral Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Ceremonies a- part: 

Nor had one Flamen any relation to another; only they were 

all ſubordinate to the Pontifex Maximus. Aulus Gellius 

aſſures us, that they were created 2 the People in the Co- 


mitia of the Curiz : But the Porrifex Maximus conſecrated 


them. Their Prieſthood was perpetual; tho' on ſome Oc- 
caſions they might be depoſed. - 

The Names of the ſeveral Flamens are as follow : The 
three great Flamens, as already oblerved, were the Flamen 
Dialis; Flamen Martialis, and Flamen Quirinalis. The 
twelve leſſer were, the Flamen Carmenzalis, or Prieſt of the 
Goddeſs Carmenta : Flamen Falacer, or Prieſt of the God 
Falacer ; a Name, whoſe Origin Yarro obſerves, is not 
known: Namen Floralis, or of the Goddeſs Flora: Flamen 
Furinalis, whoſe Etymology is not known: Flamen Levina- 
lis: Flamen Lucultaris : Flamen Palatualis, whom ſome 
Moderns will have the Prieſt of the Goddeſs that prefided 
over the Palatium ; tho' Yarro owns himſelf at a loſs for its 
Original: Flamen Pomonalis, or of Pomona, Goddels of 
Fruits: Hlamen Virbialis, or of the God Virbius, whom 


ſome take for the ſame with Hippolytns : Flamen Vulcana- 


lis, or of Vulcan; and Flamen Voiturnalis, or of the God 
Volturnus. | 

They had allo their Flamine or Flaminice, who were 
Wives of the Flamens, or the Prieftefles of the Deities. In 
an antient Marble, quoted by Gruter, p. CCCCLIX. . 9. 
the Word Flamina is uſed for Priefteſs: And in the ſame 
Author, p. CCCVIL. z. 3. the Prieſteſs of the Goddeſs Fe- 
rYonia is called FLAM. FERON. that is, Flamina, or 
Flaminica Feronie. | 

The Flamina bore the ſame Ornament on her Head with 
the Flamen. She had alſo the ſame Surname with ber Huf- 
band; as Flamina Dialis, Martialis, &c. 

FLAMMULA, or Framvra, in the Greek Militia un- 
der the Eaſtern Empire, was a kind of Ornament, ſerving 
as a Mark, or Badge, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Companies, 
Batalions, Regiments, &9c. 

In Greck it was called padyovacy. The Flamula was ſome- 
times placed on the Cafs;' ſometimes on the Cuiraſs, and 
ſometimes at the End or Tip of the Pike, &c. 

The Emperor Maurice order'd, that the Hammulæ of 
each Diviſion ſhould be of a different Colour, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the other Batalions or Brigades. paduzae txdrns 
pores idtty ea el,. 

They uſed to lay afide the Flammula before an Engage- 
ment, Jeſt it ſhould prove an Incumbrance. The Cavalry 
had alſo Flammule on their Horſes, to diſtinguiſh the Troops 
they belong'd to. 
7 FLANCH, Franqur, or FrasqQus, an 
Ordinary in Heraldry, form'd by an Arch- 
line, which begins at the Corners of the Chief, 
and ends in the Baſe of the Eſcutcheon : Thus, 
He beareth Ermin, two Flanches Vert. 

Flanches are always born by Pairs. 
| The Flanch bends in more than the Flaſk. 

Leigh makes Flangne and Flask two diſtin and ſubor- 
dinate Bearings; but Gibbon judiciouſly makes them but 
one, which he calls Flanque. | 

FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a kind of ſlight, looſe, woolen 
Stuff, not croſs'd, but very warm ; . compos'd of a Woof, 
and Warp, and wove on a Loom, with two Tredles, after 
the Manner of Bays, c. See Bars. 
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FLANK, or FLanc, in the Manage, is applied to the 


Sides of Horſes Buttocks, £9c. 


In a ſtrict Senſe, the Flanks of a Horſe are the Extremes 


% the Belly, where the Ribs are wanting, and below the 
cins. 

The Hanks of a Horſe ſhould be full; and at the Top 
of each, a Feather. The Diſtance between the laſt Rib, 
and Haunch Bone, which is properly the Plank, ſhould be 
ſhort ; which they term ell-conpled : Such Horſes being 
moſt _— and fit to endure Labour. 

A Horſe is ſaid to have no Flank, if the laſt of the ſhort 


as alſo when his Ribs are too much ſtreighten'd in their 
Compaſs. 

FLANK, in War, is uſed by way of Analogy, or Simili- 
tude, for the Side of a Batalion, Army, c. in Contra-di- 
ſtinction to the Front and Rear. 

To attack the Enemy in Hank, is to diſcover, and fire 
upon them on one Side. # 


(32) 


Caſemate, which lies hid in the Baſtion, 


Ribs be at a confiderable Diſtance from the Haunch Bone; ceed. _ See Scars. _ 


The Enemy took us in Flank. Th ; 
try muſt be cover'd with the Wings 50 the ele 


Fx. AN K, in Fortification, is a Line, 
tremity of the Face, towards the — rawn from 


the Ex 
Such is the Line B A Tab. r "e Work, | 


Or, Flank is that Part of the Baſtion, which — ö. 


of the oppofite Baſtion, and is the Diſtance between 
th 


The Low, Cover a, or Retired Flank, is the Plat, 
rm « 


Simple Flanks, are Lines; going from the 
Shoulder, to the Courtin; : Chief on? 225 the 
fence of — 4 and Place. 295,008 Ul 

Frank of the Courtin, or Second Flank. is | 
the Courtin between the Flank and the dren 0 
Fitchant Line of Defence terminates. 7 WY 

FLANK 2 is that from whence a Canon playing 
2 its Bullets W in the Face of the oppoſite Ba 

| Frank Rasant is the Point, from whence the Line 4 
Defence begins, from the Conjunction of which with uk | 
Courtin, the Shot only raſeth the Face of the next Baſtion 
which happens when the Face cannot be diſcover'd but fro? 
the Flank alone. ; 

Retired FL ANR, or the Zower and Covert Flank, i; that 
exterior Part thereof, which advanceth to ſecure the inner] 
moſt ; which advanced Part, if it be rounded, is called: 
Orillon; ſo that this Flayk is only the Platform of the 


FE ANR D Angle, is the Angle form'd by the two Faces 
of the Baſtion, and which of courſe forms the Point of the 
Baſtion. See BAsTIOV. 

FLANK'D Zenaille, call'd alſo double Tenaille. See Tx. 
NAILLE. 9 

Frank'D, Flangue, is uſed by the French Heralds, to 

reſs our Party per Saltire ; that is, when the Field is di. 
vided into' four Parts, after the manner of an X. 

'Fho', Columbiere uſes the Term in another Senſe, which 
to us appears more natural, vis. for the taking of Flanks« 
rounding Sections out of the Sides of the Efcutcheons; 
the firſt from the Angles of it; the latter in ſtrait Lines 
forming an Angle at the Feſs, without making any Saltire. 

FLANKING, in the general, is the Act of diſcovering 
and firing upon the Side of a Place, Body, Batalion, Oc. 

To flank a Place, is to diſpoſe a Baſtion, or other Work 
in ſuch manner, as that there ſhall be no Part of the Place, 
but what may be defended, 7. e. may be play'd on, bothin 
Front, and Rear. 

To flank a Wall with Towers. This Baſtion is flant's 
by the oppoſite Flank, and a Half-Moon. This Horn-Work 
is fank'd by the Courtin. 

Any Fortification that has no Defence but juſt right for- 
wards, is faulty : And to render it compleat, one Part ought 
to be made to flank the other. Hence the Courtin is al- 
ways the ſtrongeſt Part of any Place, becauſe tis fang d at 
each End. See Dz#ENCE. | 

Batalions alſo are ſaid to be flank'd by the Wings of the 
Cavalry: And a Houſe is ſometimes ſaid to be fan d with 
two Pavillions, or two Galleries; meaning it has a Gallery, 


Ec. on each Side. 


1 Fk. AN RING Line of Defence, ſee RasanT Linz of De- 
ence, 

FLASK, Frasqus, a Bearing, more pro- 
perly called Flank, or Flangue. See FLANK. 

FLATS, in Muſick, a kind of additional 
Notes, contriv'd, together with Sharps, to re- 
medy the Defe&s of Muſical Inſtruments 


See SHARP. 


to fix d Sounds, and adjuſted to an ves” 
ment; the Inftrument will be found defective in ſevers 
Points: As particularly, in that we can only proceed oy 
any Note, by one particular Order of Degrees; that — 
Reaſon we cannot find any Interval required from any Ne 

or Letter upwards and downwards; and that a Song wy 
be ſo contrived, as that if it be begun by any partie 
Note, or Letter, all the Intervals, or other Notes, tha - 
juſtly found on the Inſtrument, or in the fix'd Series; 


were the Song begun with any other Note, we could not Pro 


To remove, or ſupply this Defect, the Muſicians bard 
Recourſe to a Scale proceeding by twelve — — tha ch 
thirteen Notes, including the Extremes, to an Octave Aut * 
makes the Inſtruments ſo perſect, that there is but — 
complain of. This, therefore, is the preſent Syſtem 1 yy 
for Inſtruments, vis. betwixt the Extremes of ever) * 
the Natural Scale is put a Note, which divides it equal 


The Natural Scale of Mufick being limited | 
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pron ſerve the Diatonic Series diſtin&, theſe in- 


Notes el f 
f aracter & called a Sharp; or they take the 
2 wh — Note next above, with the Mark > 
dame o Har: Thus Dh or D Har fignifies a Semi- tone 
a0 D natural. And it is indi t in the main, 
deen r the inſerted Note be accounted as a Flat, or Sharp. 
blen eg mitonic Series or Scale is very exactly repreſented 
Spinet : The foremoſt Range of Keys be- 
-ural Notes; and the Keys behind, the artificial 
ug be or the Flats and Sharps. See SrIxEr. 
Notes, LENT, ſometing, that has a relation to Ha- 


ben Us, or FLATULENCY, a Wind gather'd in the 
ara or other Cavity of the ge by Indigeſtion, or a 

PW" internal Perſpiration. It is diſcuſſed by warm Aro- 
icke, which rarefy it enough to break away wherever 

nuten be found. | 


can R 
TER, or FLATTENER | 
ar INS, or FLATTRNING, E See COINING. 


FLAX, or LIxx, a Plant, with a ſlender hollow Stem, 
(fully about two Foot high; whoſe Bark conſiſts of Fibres, 

Threads, much like thoſe of Hemp, which being dreſs'd 
"nd work d in a due manner, makes that noble Commo- 
in, Linen Cloth. See LIN EN. | 

ur thrives beſt in a Soil that has long lain fallow. 

To bear Flax, it muſt be well plowed, laid flat and even, 
nd the Seed ſown in a warm Seaſon, about the Middle of 
Warch, or Beginning of April. The beſt Seed is that 
brought from the Eaſt; which, though dear, repays the 
Charges with Abundance. One Sowing will produce two 
or three con before it need be renewed. 

Flax pull'd up in the Bloom, proves whiter and ſtronger, 
han if left ſanding till the Seed is ripe ; but then the 

is loſt, 21817 
e Preparations Har muſt undergo, to fit it for Spin- 
ning, are Pullin , Drying, and Swingling. See Heme. - 
The Seed of Flax has ſeveral conſiderable Properties. 
It enters the Compoſition of ſeveral Medicines, and yields 


(330) 


an Oil, by Expreſſion, which has moſt of the Properties of 


FLE 


of Jaſom went in Purſuit. of to Colchis, a Province of Aa 

now call'd Mingrelia. Sce Axco Aus. 1 mw 
Order of the Golden FLEEcE. See Gol DEN Fleece. 
FLEET, by the Spaniards call'd Flotra, or Hora, and the 


French, Flotte, a Number of Veſſels, going in Company, 


whether on a Defign of War, or Commerce. 

In times of Peace, Merchants Ships go in Fleets, for their 
mutual Aid and Aſſiſtance: In times of War, beſide this 
Security, they likewiſe procure Convoys of Men of War; 
either to eſcort them to the Places whither they are bound; 
or only a part of the way, to a certain Point or Latitude, 
beyond which they are judg'd out of Danger of Privateers, 
Se. See Convoy. 

The Spaniſh Fleet, ſent againſt England, by Philip Il. 
conſiſted of 1000 Veſſels. In the Eaſt there have been Flcets 
ſeen of 3000 Veſſels. 

Merchant Fleets generally take their Denomination from 
the Place they are bound to; as the Turky-Fleer, Eaſt 
India Fleet, &c. 

The Spaniards call fimply the Fleet, or Flora a certain 
Number of Veſſels, belonging partly to the King, and part- 
ly to the Merchants, ſent every Year to Vera Crux, a Port of 

ew Spain. | 

The Flora conſiſts of the Captain, Admiral, and Patach, 
or Pinnace, which go on the King's account; and about 
ſixteen Ships, from four hundred to a thouſand Tuns, belong- 
ing to particular Perſons. They are all ſo heavy laden both 
going and coming, that they have much a-do to defend 
themſelves when attack'd. The Fleet puts out from Cadiæ 
about the Month of Auguſt, and makes it eighteen or twenty 
Months, before its return. See FLoTA. 

The Fleet ſent annually from the ſame Port to Peru, they 
call the Gallions. See GALLON. 

When the two Fleets put out together, they go in Com- 
poop as far as the Antilles, where they ſeparate; the Gal- 

ions for Carthagena, and Porto Bello; and the Flora for 
Vera Crux. : At their Return they join in the Havana. 

Of the two Fleets the Gallions are the molt richly laden; 
not but the Cargo of the Flora is very conſiderable. See 
COMMERCE. | 

FLEET is alſo a famous Priſon in London, thus called from 
the River Fleet, on the Border whereof it ſtands. See 
Pn ISON« 

To this Priſon Perſons are uſually committed for Con- 
tempt of the King and his Laws; or upon abſolute Com- 
mand of the King, or ſome of his Courts, particularly that 

; an 
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Nut Oil; and which is frequently uſed, in defe thereof of Chancery fly, for Debt. 
in Painting, to burn in SOPs Sc. That drawn cold, is FLEGM,  Frzemartics, FLEGMAGOGUE, Ec. fee 
reputed good in divers Diſeaſes. See Orr. ; Parzcn, PuLEcMATIC, 89. - ,, 1 
lace, FLEA, in Natural Hiſtory. The Generation of this familiar FLEMISH, is applied to any thing belonging to Flanders, l 'F 
hin Vermin affords ſomething very curious, firſt diſcover'd by or the Inhabitants Mrs. | | "bt 
dig, Diacincto Ceſtone. The ELEMISsU Tongue is what we call Low-Dutch, to f 1 
kd Fleas bring forth Eggs, or Nits, which they depoſit on diflinguiſh it from the German, which is called fimply Durch, 11h 
fork Animals that afford them a proper Food: Theſe Eggs be- or High-Durch; whereof it is a Corruption, and a kind of 1 
* round and ſmooth, uſually flip ſtreight down; un- Dialect. See Durcn. | i Fi! 
for- els detain'd by the Plies, or other Inequalities of the The Flemiſh is the Language uſed throughout all the Low 110 
ght Cloaths, Hairs, Oc. Countries. It differs from the Walloon; which is a corrupt wot 
al- Of theſe Eggs are hatch'd white Worms, of a ſhining French. See WArTOON. ; "4 , 
| at earl Colour, which feed on the ſcurfy Subſtance of the There are ſeveral Flemiſh Tranſlations of the Bible. In 44 
Cuticle, the downy Matter gather'd in the Plies of Cloaths, the Year 1618. it was decreed by the Synod of Dort, that a 134 
the cr other the like Excrement. new Flemiſh Verſion ſhould be made of the whole Scripture ; 
ith ha 3 they come to a tolerable Size, and are very by reaſon the old Tranſlation which had been taken from that 
Ty, lively and active; and if at any time diſturbed, ſuddenly of Luther, was full of Fau'ts. Accordingly, ſeveral Perſons, 
roll themſelves into a kind of Ball. learn'd in the Greek and Hebrew Languages, undertook the 
De- Soon after they come to creep, after the manner of the Work; which was publiſh'd with Notes in 1637. This Bible 
vikworms, that have no Legs, with a very ſwift Motion. is highly valued by the Reform'd in Holland, &c. though 
to- When arrived at their Size, they hide themſelves as much M. Simon cenſures it as far from the Perfection of a juſt 
. 4 poſſible, and ſpin a filken Thread out of their Mouth, Tranſlation. See BIBLx. ; 
1a herewith they form themſelves a ſmall round Bag, or PFremisn Bricks, a neat, ſtrong kind of Brick, of yel- 
cat Ce, white within, as Paper, but without always dirty, and lowiſh Colour, brought from Flanders, and much uſed for 
7 fu'd with Duſt. paving. See Brick. 
F Here, after a fortnight's Sleep, he burſts out, transform'd FLESH, Caro, in Anatomy, a fimilar, fibrous Part of 
„„ perfect Flea; leaving its Exuvia in the Bag. While an animal Body, ſoft, thick, and bloody; being that whereof 
al b "War ns in the Bag, it is milk white; till the ſecond Day moſt of the other Parts are compoſed, and whereby they are 
: = its Eruption, when it becomes colour'd, grows hard, connected together. See Bopy. 
10 0 (bets Strength; ſo that upon its firſt Delivery it ſprings The Antients made five different kinds of Fleſ> : The 
e ＋ 1 1.815 Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 24. firſt Muſculous, Fibrons, or Fiſtular; as the Subitance of 
y LEA-BIT'TEN Colour of a Horſe is white ſpotted all the Heart, and other Muſcles. See MvuscLz, FisRs, Cc. 
i with dark reddiſh Spots. | | The ſecond, Parenchymons, as that of the Lungs, Liver and 
e 0 9 is a Surgeon's Inſtrument to lance the Gums; Spleen. See PARENWCHXMA, SIE EX, Cc. The third, Ji, 
t N s Tool to let a Horſe blood. See LAxckr. cerous, as the Fleſh of the Stomach and Inteſtines. See In- 
, Diſ "EDWITE, or EL TIOHT-wirz, in our antient Laws, a TESTIx ES. The fourth, Glandulous, as that of the Breaſts, 
in beende or Freedom from Amerciaments, when one, hav- Panchreas, Tonſils, Sc. See BR EAST, PANCHREAS, Sc. 
1 g den an outlaw'd Fugitive, comes to the Peace of our Lord And the fifth, Sprrious ; as that of the Gums, Glans of the 
| 0 ing, on his own accord, or with Licence. Raſtal. Penis, the Lips, Sc. See GLAns, &c. Wy 
| Ri ers rather take it to denote a Mul&, or Fine, ſet upon The Moderns only admit of one kind of Heſb, viz. That 
| FLEE. to be reſtored to the King's Peace. of the Muſcles, conſiſting of little Tubes, or Veſſels with 
Sh ECE, the covering of Wool ſhorn off the Bodies of Blood therein. See Ca RO; ſo that the fle and muſcular 
mb See Woor. | | Parts of the Body with them are the ſame thing. Sec MuscLE. 
c W Fr ROA is famous among the antient Writ- Sometimes, however, they apply that Term to the Glands ; 
Tas this that the Argonauts under the Command which they call, by way of Diſtin&ion, Glandulous Fleſ>. 


* | See GLAND. 3 1 
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Fx xxon fertii Iuternodii Digitorum Manns, ſee Pzr- 


FLE 


As to the Parenchymas, they are now found to be quite 
other Things than the Antients imagin'd. The Lungs are 
only an Aſſemblage of membranous Veſicles, inflated with 
Air, See Luncs. The Liver a Collection of Glands, where- 
in the Bile is ſeparated. See Liver. The Spleen, a Heap of 
Veſicles, full of Blood ; and the Kidneys, like the Liver, a 
Maſs of Glands, for ſeparating of the Urine. Sec SPLEEN, 
and K1DNEY: 

Fr.xsn is-alſo uſed in Theology, in 2 of the My- 

I 


ſteries of the Incarnation and Euchariſt ;- The Word was 
made Fleſh: Verbum Caro factum eſt. See Incarna- 


TION» 
The Romaniſts hold, that the Bread in the Sacrament 


of the Supper is turn'd into the real Fleſh of Jeſus Chtiſt. 


See T's ANSUBSTANTIA TION. 

The ReſurreQion of the Fleſh is an Article of Faith. See 
RzsURRECTION. 

The Anthropophagi, or Cannibals, feed upon human 
Fleſh. See CanniBAL, and Cagnivorovs. 

Fungons FLESH, fee Funcvs. 

FL EsH- Colour, ſee CarnaTiION: | 

Fk. Es is alſo us'd by Botaniſts, £9c. for the ſoft pulpy 
Subſtance of any Fruit, inclos'd between the Quter Rind or 
Skin, and the Stone: Or that part of a Root, Fruit, £9c. fit to 
be eaten, 

FLEUR-DE-LISEE, FrEZUR ET TEE, FLEURONNEE, and 
FLE URL, in Heraldry, ſee FLok v. 

FLEXIBLE, in Phyficks, is applied to Bodies that are 
capable of being bent, or E. from their natural Form 
and Direction. See DvcTirLrry. 

Trees that grow near Waters, as the Willow, Popler, &c. 
are more flexible than others. 'The Fibres being finer and 
more flexible in Women than Men, they have generally a 
greater Degree of Delicacy of Thought, and Imagination. 
A flexible Voice ſucceeds in Muſic. 

A Body is not capable of being thus inflected, or bent, 


unleſs the whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a Body it 


conſtitutes, as it were, two Levers; and the Point it is to 
be bent in, is a Fulcrum : Hence, as a moving Power, the 
further it is from the Fulcrum, has the greater Force; the 
longer the flexible Body is, the eaſier it is bent. 

FLEXION, in Anatomy, &c. is applied to the Motion of 
an Arm, or other Member, when bent. 

7 Arm has a Motion of Flexion, and another of Ex. 
tennon. | 

The Motion of Flexion is, when the Radius and Hume- 
rus approach each other, and from an Angle, at the Elbow. 


See FLExXOR. 
FrEx10N, or FLEXURER of Curves, ſee Porn of contrary 


Flexion. 

FLEXOR, in Anatomy, a Name given to ſeveral Muſ- 
cles, in reſpect of their Action, vis. the Bending of the 
Members, or Joints ; in oppoſition to the Extenſors, which 


- Open or ftretch them. See Muscrx. 


FLExor. Capitis, is a Muſcle of the Head, called alſo 
Rectus major anticus. See Rxcrus major, &c. 

Frtxo0R Carpi ulnaris, called alſo Cubitens internus, 
ariſes tendinous from the inner Protuberance of the Hu- 
merus, and po Part of the Ulna, upon which it runs 
along, till paſſing under the Ligamentum annulare, it is 
inſerted by a ſhort ſtrong Tendon into the fourth Bone of 
the firſt Row of the Carpus. | 

Fr ExOA Carpi Radialis, called alſo Radicens Internus, 
riſes from the ſame Part with the former, and running along 
the Radius, is inſerted into the upper Part of the Bone of 
the Metacarpus, which is join'd with the Fore-finger. 

Both theſe Muſcles bend the Wriſt. —— 

FLExXOR Pollicis longus, a Muſcle of the Toe, derived 
from the Back-part of the Fibula, with a double Order of 
Fibres, and runs tendinous under the inner Ankle, and thro' 
the Channel in the inner Part of the Bone of the Heel, to 
its Inſertion at the Extremity of the great Toe, on the un- 
der Side. 

FLExOR Pollicis brevis, ariſes from the Middle of the 
Cuneiform Bone. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly 
two, and running over the Termination of the Peronæus, has 
a double Inſertion into the Oſſa Seſamoidea. 

FLExoR primi Internodii Digitorum Pedis, ſee Lun 
BRICALES pedis. | 

Fl xxox ſecundi Internodii Digitorum Manus, ſee Pzr- 
FORATUS manus. 

FL E xOR fertii Laternodii Digitorum Pedis. See PER o- 
R ANS Peais. 


rok ANS Manus. 
FLH oR ES primi Internodii Digitorum Manus, are Muſ- 
cles of the Fingers, called alſo Zumbricales Manus. See 


LuMBRICALES. 


FLExXoRES ſecundi Interncdii Digitorum 
rok Arus Pedis. F bp Feeding x 
FLExorRts Pollicis Manus, are two Muſcles, ſerving to 


bend the Thumb, 


(34) 


Radius, by different Orders of Fibres, and par Pt of 


FLO- 


The firſt, called Flexor tertii Intern. g:; 
the internal Protuberance of the Fc. J 


Ke. wiſe, © 


Ligamentum Annulare; is inſ : ng 
this 2 : . | erted into the thing Ban 

The ſecond, called Flexor ſecund: 8 
from the Bones of the Ca — * Cc, ariſe 
is inſerted into the ſecond Bone of the Thumb meat ;; k 

FLIE, that Part of the Mariners Com 1 
thirty two Winds are drawn, and to vine which i 
faſten'd 8 * Cour Ass. the Needle 

FLIGHT, the AR of a Bird in fine. . 

9 Wo: _— See Frrind“ 1 or the Manner 

The Feathers of Birds are admirably cantg uz: 
for the Eaſe and Conveniency of Flig 4 3 and fitted 

Almoſt every kind of Bird has its particular Tie i, 
Eagle's * 5 is the higheſt : The Flight of th St: The 
Hawk, and Vultur, are noble, diſpos'd Þr high Eher 
and Combat. The Flight of ſome Birds 5 10 terpriſe 
tranſient, and as they call it, terra a terra: The Bs. 
the Partridge and Pheaſant, is but of ſhort Conti Abr of 
That of the Dove, labour d: That of the Spass 
Waves, £9c: Fe Farrow, it 

The Augurs pretended to foretell future 
Flight of Rai See Aucury. y Events from th 

FLIO Hr. In melting the Lead Oar in the Works ; 
Mendip, there is a ſubſtance flies away in the Smoak, 1 4 
they _ — i 4 4 | N 

The it ſweetiſh u eir Lips, if their 
pen * in the way of the Smoak, hich ro 
they can This, falling on the Graſs, kills Cattle that 6. 
there; and being gather'd and carried home, kills Rat a 
Mice in their Houſes : That which falls on the Sand, the; 
2 and melt upon a Flagg-hearrh, into Shots and Shee: 

ead. | 

Furonm of a Stair-Caſe, ſee STA1r-Caſe. 

FricnT, in Heraldry, ſee Vor. 

Capons Fricnt, in ſome Cuſtoms, is a Compaſs of 
Ground, ſuch as a Capon might fly over, due to the eld; 
born of ſeveral Brothers, in ing Partition of the Ba 
ther's Effects with them, when there is no Principal Manog 


in a Lordſhip. 
It it uſually eſtimated by a Bow-ſhot —— 


FLINT; a ſmall, hard, livid or black Pebble. 
Srodx, and PzBBLE.. . 

Flints are one of the principal Ingredients in the mak 
ing of Glaſs. See GLass. 

FLinT-Glaſs, fee Flint Gt. Ass. 


ELI NT and Steel, ſee TIN DER. | 
The Indians, inſtead of Flint and Steel, uſe two Pieces 


of green Wood, which they rub violently againſt each other; 
In the Eaſt, they uſe the Wood Candon; and in Peri, 
Reyaca. See FIRE. 

FL INT. Walls, ſee WALLs. | 

FLIP, a fort of Sailors Drink, made of Malt Liquor, 
Brandy and Sugar, mix'd. 

FLOAT, or FLEE T, ſee FLOr A, and FroTtiLLa. © 

FLOAT of a Fiſhing Line, a Cork, or Quill, ſwimming 
on the Water, to obſerve what becomes of the Hook, whe- 
ther any thing bite, Cc. See FisninG Floar. 

FLoarTs, a certain Quantity of Pieces of Timber joined 
together with Rafters a-thwart, thrown into a River, to be 
convey'd down the Stream ; and even to convey Burdens 
down a River with the Stream. The Invention of Floats 
is of great uſe: Tis ſaid to have been firſt put in Exe- 
cution at Parts, in the Year 1618. 


FLOATING Ye/?ls, ſee Boar. : 
FroATING, in Husbandry, is the drowning or watering 


of Meadows. 
FLOOD, a Deluge, or Inundation of Waters. See Dr. 


LUGE. | 
Plato ſeems to have had ſome Notion of the Great Flo0#, 
and the Intention thereof. Tan d ay 5: ©2091 Thy yW ve at 
ue iegilis, &c. When the Gods purge the Earth with 4 
Flood. Plat. Tim. p. 22. | 

Fr. oop is alſo us'd in ſpeaking of the Tides. 

When the Water is at — tis called Flood; when 
riſing, Young, or Old Flood; when at higheſt, and begin 
ning to fall, Ebb Water. See Tips, EBB, FLUX, Oc. 

FLOOK, or Froax of an Anchor, ſee ANCHOR: 

FLOOR, in Building, the Underſide of a Room, or uit 


Part we walk on. * 
Floors are of divers ſorts; ſome of Earth, ſome of Brick, 


others of Stone, c. 


Carpenters, by the Word Floor, underſtand as well ti 


framed Work of Timber, as the — — it. 


Earthen Floors are commonly made o ome, uff 


times, eſpecially to make Malt on, of Lime, an 
and Gun Duſt, or Anvil Duſt from the Forge. lll 
Ox blood, and fine Clay, temper d together, Sir 
Plat ſays, makes the fines Floor in the World. 
For Brick and Stone Floors, ſee Pavinc. Por 


FLO 

. Floors, it is obſervable, that the Carpenters 
for oirded None with Boards, till the Carcats.is ſet 
beer fore :nclos'd with Walls, leſt the Weather ſhould 
" _ Flooring ; yet they generally rough-plane their 
dung b, the Flooring, before they begin any thing elſe 
Joards e Building, that they may ſet them by to dry 
about ba; which is done in the moſt careful manner. 


{ thy” 4 . 75 
— of a4 _ ſtrictly taken, is only ſo much of her 
d 


W? 


reſts on, when a- ground; ſo that ſuch Ships 
BottoM» — * withal broad ors, lye on the 1 
„have Q Security, and are not apt to ſeel, or tilt on one 
rid mol eas others, which are narrow in the Floor, or in 
Se „ phraſe, Cranck'd by the Ground, cannot be grounded 
the * Danger of being overthrown. 1 
On ALES Ludi, or Fron AL Games, in Antiquity; were 
— held in Honour of Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers. 
LIA. ' : | , 
Leben were celebrated with horrible Debaucheries. The 
noſt licentious Diſcourſes were not enough; but the Cour- 
dum Were called together by the Sound of a Trumpet, 
Je their Appearance naked, and entertain'd the People 
gut abominable Shews and Poſtures: The Comedians ap- 
with 1 after the ſame manner on the Stage. Val. Maximus 
Pies, that Cato being once preſent in the Theater on this 
ariſion, the People were aſham'd to aſk for the infamous 
Pleaſure, in his reſence ; till Caro, appriz'd of the Reſer- 
redneſs and Reſpect he inſpir d them withal, withdrew, that 
ihe People might not be balk'd of their accuſtomed Diver- 
1 * were divers other ſorts of Shews exhibited on this 
ccafion ; and if we may believe Sreronins, in Galha, C. 6. 
and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe Princes preſented Elephan 


ing on Ropes. | | | 

be rod Porales according to Pliny, L. XVIII. C. 29. 
pere inſtituted by order of an Oracle of the Sibyls, on the 
181 of April; not in the Year of Rome IO XVI. as we com- 
conly read it in the antient Editions of that Author; nor in 
HxIV. as Fr. Hardouin has corrected it; but as Y«/ius 
reads it, in 513. They were chiefly held in the Night time, 
in the Patrician-Street : Some will have it there was a Cir- 
cus for the purpoſe on the Hill call'd Hortulorum. 

Some will have the Goddeſs Flora to be the ſame with 
the Chloris of the Greeks. 3 Frans 

Others hold, that- this ſame Flora was a famous Courtiſan 
at Rome, who havirig enrich'd her ſelf by Proſtitution, made 


the People of Rome her Heir, on condition that they ſhould . 


celebrate the Anniverſary of her Birth-day, by the Games 
and Feaſts above-mentioned. Some time afterward, the Se- 
nate judging ſuch a Foundation unworthy the Majeſty of the 
Roman People; to ennoble the Ceremony, converted Flora 
ino a Goddeſs; whom they ſuppos'd to preſide over Flowers; 
and ſo made it a piece of Religion to render her propitious, 
that it might be well with their Gardens, Vineyards, &#c. 

This is the common Account: But Voſſius de Idol. L. I. 
C. 12. can by no means allow the Goddeſs Flora to have been 
the Courtiſan above-mention'd : He will rather have her a 
Sabine Deity; and thinks her Worſhip might have com- 
mene d under Romulus. His Reaſon is, that Varro in his 
Fourth Book of the Latin Tongue, ranks Flora among the 
Deities, to whom T atins, King of the Sabins, offer d up 
Vows, before he join'd Battle with the Romans. Add, that 
rom another Paſſage in Varro it appears, that there were 
Prieſts of Flora, with Sacrifices, &c. as carly as Romulus 
and Numa. 

FLORAL Games. There are a kind of Floral Games db- 
hy at this day in France. They were firſt inſtituted in 
524. 
8 The Defign and Eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven Per- 
ons of Condition, Lovers of Poetry, who about Al- Saints 
Dy, In 1323. ſent a Circular Letter to all the Provincial 
ts, called Troubadours, to meet at Tholouſe on May-day 
7 there to rehearſe their Poems; promiſin a Vio- 
1. '4 Gold to the Perſon whoſe Piece ſhou'd be jucg d the 


| The Capitouls found the Deſign ſo good, that it was af- 

Toes reſolv'd at a Council of the City, to continue it at 

— City Charge; which is {ill done, in a manner that does 
our to the Place: | 

ain 1325 a Chancellor, and Secretary of the New Aca- 

f che, and the ſeven Inſtitutors took the Qua- 

ot Maintainers thereof. Two other Prizes were atter- 


dards added to the Violet, viz. an Eglantine for the ſecond 


he 2 a Panſy for the third. It was alſo decreed, that 


on who bore away the firſt Prize, might demand to 
be made Batchelor; and that whoever bore — all three, 


duld be created Doctor in the Gaye Science, that is, in 


0e 
t at Tholouſe, 


There 18 a R . t 
wee gives his . er of theſe Games ke 
the another turn. It was an antient Cuſtom, they ſay, 
confer u ets of Provence, to meet yearly at 7 holouſe, to 
wether, rehearſe their Verſes, and receive a Prize 


G2 


Fi.6 


allotted to the beſt Performance: This held till about ths 
Year 1540, when a Lady of Quality left the beſt part of 
her Fortune, to eternize the Cuſtom, and bear the Expenc9 
of Prizes; the Number of which ſhe.increas'd, ordering an 
Eglantine, a ph. a Violet, and a Pink: 'The three firſt 
Cubit high; worth fifteen Piſtoles eee, „ 

: The Ceremony begins on May-day, with a ſolemn Maſs, 
Muſick, Cc. The Wee attend; and Poems are re: 
hearſed every day: The third Day. a magnificent Treat is 
given the Magiſtracy, Ec. and that day the Prizes are ad- 
judged. The three Prizes are the Rewards of three dif- 
_ kinds of Compoſitions, viz. a Poem, an Eclogue, and 
an Ode. | 

; FLORALIA, in Antiquity, a general Name for the 
Feaſts, Games, and other Ceremonies, held in honour of 
the Goddeſs Flora. | a | 
The Floralia were alſo called Anthiſteſes : The 
at the latter end of the Month of April, as Ovid 


Exit, & in Majas feſtum Florale Calendas. 


In effect, the Floralia began en the 28h of April, and 
laſted fix Days. | | 
They who aſſiſted at the Ceremony, were crown'd with 
Ivy, and committed a world of undecent things ; which in- 
deed was no extraordinary thing in the Heathen Feaſts, , 
Some apply the Word Floralia indifferently to the Feaſts, 
and Games of this Goddeſs ; but others reſtrain it to the 


were held 
witneſſes, 


Feaſts alone; calling the Games Ludi Horales. See Flor A- 


LES Ludi. | | 

FLORID Style, is that enrich'd and heighten'd with 
Figures and Flowers of Rhetorick. LZonginrms — the Terms 
florid and affected Style indifferently, and lays them down as 
quite contrary to the true ſublime. See STYLE, and SUBLIME. 
 FLORILEGIUM, Frokrirtzcr, a Name the Latius have 
given, to what the Greeks call dySoaiyrov, Anthology; vis. 
a Collection of choice Pieces, containing the fineſt and moſt 
Korid Phings in their kind. See AnTaroLoGy. ., 

The Term is particularly uſed in the Eaſtern Church, for 
a kind of Breviary, compiled by Arcagins, for the Conve- 
niency of the Greek Prieits Monks, who cannot carry 
with them in their Arg and Pilgrimages all the Volumes 
wherein their Office is iſpers'd. Te nn 

The Florilegium contains the General Rubricks, Pſalter, 
Canticles, the Horologium, Office of the Feriæ, &c. 

FLORIN, is ſometimes us'd for a Coin, or real Money; 
and ſometimes for an imaginary Money, or Money of Account. 
See Coin, and MonExv. 3 

As a Coin, Florin is of divers Values, according to the 
divers Metals, and divers Countries where it is ſtruck. 

Florins were antiently very frequent in Commerce; at 
preſetit they are leſs common, though there were abundance 
of them ſtruck in Holland, of Engliſh Silver, during the War 
which was terminated by the Treaty of Rick. | 

In all appearance they took their Name from the Place 
where they were firſt truck, vig. the City of Florence. Their 
Era is about the Year 1251. though others aſcribe the Name 
to a Flowcr-de-Lis, which was {truck on one Side. 

The Gold Hlorins are moſt of them of a very coarſe Al- 
loy ; ſome of them not exceeding. thirteen or fourteen Ca- 
racts, and none ſeventeen and a half. They weigh about two 
Penny-weights, and thirteen Grains. 

Villan obſerves, that there were Gold Florins in the Year 
1067; from which time the Names Frazk, or Florin became 
applied to the Gold Coins, which till that time had been 
called Solidi, Shillings. 

As to Silver Florins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 25 
French Sols, ot 1 5. 105-4.. Sterling. Thoſe: of Genoa, &c. 
are worth about 8 4. 4 Sterling. i 

Pieces of three Florius are called Ducatoons. See Du- 
CA TOONS. 

As a Money of Account, the Florin is us'd by the Italian, 
Dutch, and German Merchants and Bankers, in keeping their 
Books, and making out their Accounts. But this Flor: is 
very diverſe, and admits of different Diviſions. In Hllaud 
it is on the foot of the Dutch Coin of that Name, contain- 
ing 24 Deniers Groſch, and divided into Pacards and Pernins. 

At Francfort, Nuremberg, &c. it is equivalent to three 
Shillings Sterl. and is divided into Crenrzers and Pfennings. 
At Liege it is equivalent to 2 5. 3 4. At Srrasbourgh to 
1s. 8 4. In Savoy to 11 4. At Genoa to 8 d. 4. and at 
Geneva to 6 d. . 

FLox IN was alſo a Gold Coin, ſtruck in England in the 
18th of Edw. 3. of the Value of fix Shillings. 

Cambaen ſays, They were ſo called, becauſe made by 
- Florentines : And Fabian ſays, they were not of ſo fine Gold 


* 


as the Nobles and Half. Nobles of that Prin de. 


But what is moſt obſervable, is that Fabian calls the 


Val. 35. 44. the Quarter Florin a Farthing, Val, 2 5. 8 g. 


Theſe Words you will often meet with in- old Hiſtories 


ccount of their Origin: Tho' others give Florin a Penny, Val. 65. $ 4. the half Florin an Half-penny, * 


and Accounts, applied to ſeveral Coins, as Rials and An- 


gels, 
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others, they are ſeparated: And of theſe again, ſome are 


— neon 


gels, gc. where you are to underſtand by Denarius the whole, 
55 Obolus the half, and by Quadrans the fourth Part, or 
Farthing. See DRNARIUSs, PENN, OBuLvs, FARTHING, c. 
By Indenture of the Mint in 18 Ed. 3. every Pound weight 


of old Standard Gold, was to be coin'd into fifty Flor:ms, 
to be currant at fix Shillings a-piece ; all which made in 


Tale fifteen Pounds; or into a proportionable Number of 


half or quarter Florins. | 
FELORINIANS, FLor1Ani, a Set of Hereticks, of the 


ſecond Century, denominated from its Author Horinus, or 
Florianns, a Prieſt of the Roman Church, depoſed along 
with Slaſtus, for'his Errors. 

Florin had been a Diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with 
Trenens. He made God the Author of Evil; and taught 
the Gnoſtic Doctrine of two Principles. | 

According to Philaſtrius, the Florianians likewiſe denied 
a future Judgment and Reſurrection: Held that 3 
Cunlistr was nat born of a Virgin; and taught that the Re- 
ſurrection was in effect a new Generation. 
charged with holding criminal Aſſemblies in the Night- 
time, and giving into Judaiſm and Paganiſm. 

They had other Names given them: - Philaſtrins ſays, 
they were the ſame with the Carpophorians. He adds, that 
they were alſo called Soldiers, Milites, Quia de militaribus 
fuernnt. St. Irenens calls them Gnoſticks : St. Epiphanius, 
Phibionitez ; and T heodoret, Berborites, on account of the 
Impurities of their Life: Others call them Zacheans ; others 
Coadtans, &c. though, for what particular Reaſons, tis not 
eaſy, nor perhaps wou'd it be worth while, to ſay. 

FLORIST, a Perſon curious, or learned in Flowers ; their 
Kinds, Names, Characters, Culture, £9c. See FLowts. 
"y! FLORY, Frowsy, Fr. EUR, FLORETTEE, 

011) RE FLEUR-DE-LISEE, Sc. are Terms in Heral- 
LN dry, when the Outlines of any Ordinary are 
frz. mls drawn as if trimm'd with, or in the Form 
0 VR of, Flowers, Lillies, Flower-de-Luces, Cc. 

Ahe Thus, He bears a Croſs Flory, &c. 
„ PLO TA, or Frorra, . e. Fleet, a Name 
the Spaniards give particularly to the Ships which they ſend 
annually from Cadiæ, to the Port of Vera - Crux, to fetch the 
Merchandizes gather'd in Mexico for Spain. Thoſe ſent to 
fetch the Commodities prepared in Peru, are called Gal- 
lions. See FEET, and GALL10N. : 
They give the Name FroTiLLa to a Number of Ships, 
which get before the reſt in their Return, and give Infor- 
mation of the Departure and Cargo of the Flora and Gal- 
lions. TR MEDI 
FLOTAGES, are all ſuch things as are floating on the 
Top of the Sea, or 1 Rivers; a Word more eſpecially 
uſed in the Commiſſions of Water-Bailiffs. 

FLOTSON, or Frorz Au, a Term fignifying any Goods 
loſt by Shipwreck, and ſwimming on the Top of the Wa- 
ter; which, with Fetſon, and nas Mas and Shares, are given 
to the Lord High Admiral, by his Letters Patents. See 
ADMIRAL-« | 

Ferſon is what is caſt out of the Ship, being in Danger 
of a Wreck, and beaten to the Shore by the Water; or 
caſt on. Shore by the Seamen. See JEtT80N. 

Lagen, or Lagan is that which lies in the Bottom of the 
Sea. See Lacon. 

Shares are Goods due to ſeveral Perſons, by Proportion. 

FLOUNDER Fiſhing, ſee Flounder FisHING. 

FLOWER, Flos, is that Part of a Plant, which contains 
the Organs of Generation; or the Parts neceſſary for the 
Propagation of the Kind. See PLANT and GENERATION of 
Plats. | 
The Flower is a natural Production, which precedes the 
Fruit, and yields the Grain or Seed. See SEED, and 
FrviT. | | 

The Structure of Flowers is ſomewhat various; though 
the Generality, according to Grew, have theſe three Parts 
in common, vis. The Empalement, the Foliation, and the 
Attire. See EMPALEMENT, FOLIATION, &c. 

Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfect Flower has the Pe. 
tala, Stamina, Apices, and Stylus, or Piſtil : Such as want 
any of theſe Parts, he deems Imperfect Flowers. See PR- 
TALA, STAMINA, P1sTIL, £9c. 

In moſt Plants there is a Perianthium, Calix, or Flower. 
Cup, of a ſtronger Conſiſtence than the Flower it ſelf, and 
deſign'd to ſtrengthen and preſerve it. See PERIANTHTIUM, 
and CALIx. 

In ſome Flowers the two Sexes are confounded, i. e. the 
Male and Female Parts are found in the ſame Flower; in 


followed by Fruits, and others not: Whence, Flowers be- 


come diſtinguiſh'd into Male, Female, and Hermaphreo- 


Aites. 

The Generality of Flowers are of the Hermaphyodite 
kind: Such e. gr. are the Lilly, Tulip, Daffodil, Roſemary, 
Sage, Thyme, Geranium, Althea, Sc. See Hzrmarnno- 
DITES, | 1 | 

The Sructure of Parts is much the ſame in thoſe where 


(46) 


| fiſts in this, that the Stamina and 


They are alſo 


the Sexes are divided: The Difference between th 
Apices, i. e. de cn. 


Parts, in theſe, are ſeparated from the Piſtils; be; the male 
7 


times on the ſame ſtand, and ometimes ing ſome. 
ones.— | A | * iferent 
Thoſe, wherein the Stamina are, in regard they beg . 
ar no 


Fruit, are called Male, or barren Flor 
taniſts, Stamineous Flowers :* Thoſe which =, by the By. 
ſtil, being ſucceeded with Fruit, are called = the Pj. 
* — 1 4 Hlowvers. males, or 

Among the Plants which bear both 7 
Parts . ſame Stand, but at a Acne fene Female 
are reckon'd, the Cucumber; Melon, Gourd Turk: l other, 
Turnſol, Wallnut, Oak, Beech, Fir, Alder y Wh 
dar, Juniper, 3 Plantan, Sc. 

Thoſe, where the Male and Female Parts of the Els: 
are bore on different Stands, are ſome Species of Pa * 
Willow, Poplar, Hemp, Mercury, Spinage, Nettle. the 
Hops——See GENERATION f Plants. aha. 

Mr. Ray divides Flowers into Perfect, and Imperſect 

Perfect Flowers he hereſaccounts all ſuch as him h 
Petala, tho' they want the Stamina. Theſe he ſubd; a b 
into Simpie, which are thoſe not compos'd of other fe 1. 
ones, and which uſually have but one ſingle Style; and Con. 
founded, which conſiſt of many Floſculi, all maki but 
one _— See Simple 38 > 

Simple Flowers are either Aſonopetalous, which | 
Body of the Flower all of one . Leaf, — 
times cut, or divided a little way, into many: ſeeming Petak 
or Leaves, as in Borrage, Buglols, c. | | 

Or Polypetalons, which have diſtinct Petala, and thok 
falling off fingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming Petal; 
of the monopetalous Flowers always do. 

Both thoſe are farther divided into Uniform and Diffiry 
Flowers. | | 

The former have their Right and Left-hand Parts, and 
the forward and backward Parts all alike ; but the Diform 


have no ſuch Regularity; as in the Flowers of Sage, Dead. 
Nettle, Oc. 


A Monopetalous 4ifferm Flower is likewiſe farther d. 


vided into 
1* Semi-fiſtular, whoſe appar Part reſembles a Pipe, cut 


off obliquely, as in the Ariftolochia. 


29 Tabiate: And this either with one Lip only, as in the 
Acanthum and Scordium ; or with two Lips, as in the far 
greater Part of the Labiate Flowers. 

And here the upper Lip is ſometimes turned upwards 
and fo turns the convex Part downwards, as in the Chame- 
cifſus, c. but moſt uſually the upper Lip is convex abore, 
and turns the hollow Part down to its Fellow below, and { 
repreſents a kind of Helmet, or Monk's Heod; whence 
theſe are frequently called Galleate, Cucullate, and Gale- 
riculate Flowers. | | 

Such are the Flowers of the Lamium, and moſt vertici- 
late Plants. 

Sometimes alſo the Labium is entire, and ſometimes 
Jagged or divided. 

30 Corniculate, that is, ſuch hollow Flowers, as have on 
their upper Part a kind of Spur or little Horn ; as in the 
Linaria, Delphinum, Cc. And the Corniculum or Calcz 
is always impervious at the Tip or Point. 

Compound FLOW RRS are, 

1* Diſcous or Diſcoidal, that is, whoſe Floſculi are {t 
paging ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the Surſice 
of the Flower plain and flat ; which therefore, becauſe of 
its round Form, will be like a Diſcus. 

This Diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there are a Rov 
of Petala ſtanding round in the Diſk, like the Points of 4 
Star; as in the Matricaria, Chamæmelum, Oc. 

And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating Leaves 
round the Limb of its Diſk, as in the Tanacetum. 

20 Planifelions, which are compos'd of plain Flowers, ſet 
together in circular- Rows, round the Centre, and who 
Face is uſually indented, notch'd, uneven, and jagged; i 
the Hieracia, Sonchi, &9c. | ES | 

3 Fiſtular, which are compounded of many long, d 
3 Flowers, like Pipes, all divided into large Jags àt , 

nds. 

e Flowers are ſuch as want the Petala, and are 
called likewiſe Stamineons, Apetalous, and Capillactt | 

Thoſe which hang pendulous by fine Threads — - 
Juli, are by Tournefort called Amentacious ; we call tac 
Cats-tails, h 
Botaniſts furniſh other 
Flowers... © 2 

Campani form, or Bell-like FLOWERS, are thoſe in Shape 
of a Bell. See CA ANTI on. fab ot 

Cruci form Flow xs, are thoſe conſiſting of ſour Pe * 
Leaves: The Calix alſo containing four Leaves; bre 
Piſtil always producing a Fruit, Such are thoſe of the 
Tree, Cabbage Tree, &c. 


- * 3 1 f 
Diviſions and Denominations © 


* 
FLO 


So prow Ens, are ſuch as feſemble the Fi. 
Iv rel i. e. broad, and ample at top, and con- 
pry » — Neck at bottom: Such is that of the Bear's 


ah ' 4:2 2ce005 
Fanny or 
dee Co aac are ſuch as have no Petala, but 
$1" holly ofStamina's or Threads, with Apices a-top: 
.cofilt Leaves placed around theſe Stamina, are not to be 
The, 1 as Petala, but a Calix; in regard they afterwards 
cken, a Capſula, or Cover, including the Seed; which is 
henne of the Calix alone. | See CALIx. 2 2 
it is eſſential to the Leaves of Flowers, not to 
| a Cover to the Seeds that ſucceed them: And this 
y Characteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes the Leaves, or 
1 of Flowers from their Calix; for, that no particu- 
Colour of the Leaves does determine, whether the 
in diſpute be Leaves of the Flower, or the Calix of 
Flowers, appears hence, that there are ſome Leaves of 


FLOWER, are ſuch as reſemble the Flowes 
have the ſame Conformation therewith; 


chereof the uppermoſt is called FVexillum, or Standard ; and 


lowC 
iy Thoſe b.tween the two, are called Lateral Leaves, 


. | 
— the Bottom of the Calix ariſes a Piſtil, which is in- 
compaſs'd with a Sheath, or Cover, fringed with Stamina. 
This Piſtil always becomes the Fruit, and is uſually called 
the Pod, in Latin, Siligua. See Leguminons. 

Umbelliform FLowERs, are thoſe with ſeveral Leaves 
Joubled, and diſpos'd in manner of a Roſe ; and whoſe Ca- 


rm lix eſſentially becomes a Fruit of two Seeds, join'd, before 

ad they come to Maturity; but afterwards: cafily ſeparated 

: again. a * 6 A 

G hey have this Denomination, - by reaſon they are ge- 
erally ſuſtain d by a Number of Threads, which proceed- 

* ing from the ſame Centre, are branch'd all around, like 
the Sticks of an Umbrello. 3 

be Of this kind are the Flowers of Fennel, Angelica, &c. 

1 See UNBELLIFORM. | | | 

, Verticillate FLowERs, are thoſe ranged, as it were, in 


Stories, Rings, or Rays 
Horehound, Clary, Oc. | 
FL.owERs, in Gardening, are diſtinguiſh'd, into Early, or 
Spring-Flowers, which flouriſh in the Months of March, 
* Hr ul, and May. 
Such are the Anemonies, Daffedils, Hyacinths, Tulips, 
| Junquils, Cowſlips, Primroſes, &c. 
5 . Summer Flowers, which open in une, July, and Au- 
pul, a Pinks, Gilly Flowers, Lillies, Dafies, Campanulas, 
oppies, Sun Flowers, &c. | 
, And Autumnal, or Late Flowers, thoſe of September and 
Ofeber 5 as the Oculus Chriſti, Indian Pinks, and Roſes, 
Panly, Flower Gentle, Ec. | 
Of theſe Flowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the Year, we 
mean in the Stem, or Root at leaſt, are called Perennials ; 
: And thoſe which are to be planted, or ſow'd a-freſh every 
Year, accordi Se ited 
» according to the Seaſon, are called Annuals See 
Gattn-novsr, 

FLOWER, in Architecture, according to Vitruwvins, is a Re- 
| preſentation of ſome imaginary Flower, by way of crown- 
| ng, or finiſhing, on the Top of a Nome, &c. 

in lieu of this the Moderns commonly uſe a Vaſe, Ball, 
or the like. | | | 

FLowER. of the Capital, is an Ornament of Sculpture, in 
mY a Roſe, in the middle of the Sweep, of the Corinthian 
7 In that of the Compoſite, tis an imaginary kind 
0 Tower, See CArITAL: | g 
LOWERS, in Chymiſtry, 
Parts of dry Bodies, raig'd b 
dels; and adherin 
Duſt. Such are t 
de SUBLIMATION. 


* 2 of Sulphur, or Brimſtone, is prepared by put- 


ulphur groſly powder'd into a Glaſs Body, placed 

r * open Fire, with another earthen Vede! f the 

* Rs over, or in it, Neck te Neck. This diſpoſed, 

4 © will ſublime, or raiſe the Hoærers, and gather them 
upper Veſſel. Sce Arvpzr ; fee alſo Surenus. 


along the Stems : Such are thoſe of 


are the fineſt, and moſt ſubtle 
y Fire, into the Head, and Alu- 
to them, in form of a fine Powder, or 
e Flowers of Sulphur, Benjamin, &5c. 


F TOP ER of M beat, Rye, and other Pulſe. Sec Fa- 


FLox , - 
l RS, in the Animal Oeconomy, are Womens month- 
- ations, or Menſes. See Mtnsts. 


1; "cd derives the Word in this ſenſe 


lors: Others from flere, q. d. 


omen d will have the Name occafion'd hence, that 


61 not conceive, till they have had their Flowers 
hat theſe ars a ſort of Forerunners of their Fruit. — g 


(57) 


| ape the nobleſt of all Flowers, and as ſuch 


of France; t 


BLU 
Fiowzns, in Rhetoric are Figures, os Orname Jif: 
| r , nts of A 
courſe, by the Latins called Floſeuls, ges — . Di 
17 OWER-fo- Lic, or, as it is vulgarly wrote, de Luce; in 
eraldry, is a bearing antfEntly of great Dignity ; being re- 
aving been 
of the Royal Eſcutcheon of the Kings 
a thoguh Tract of Time has made the bearing 
thereof more vulgar. | 


In ſome Coats tis bore Single; in others Triple; in othets 
it is Semee, ſeeded all over the Eſcutcheon. WT. 

FLOWERAGE, a Collection of Flowers of ſeveral kinds 
ſet together in Huſks, and hung up with String, — 

; FLOWER, in the ManufaGhures. A Sruff, or Cloth; 
is ſaid to be flower'd, flouriſh'd, rig, or figur d, when 
there are Repreſentations of Flozrers, either natural, or ini i- 
ginary wrought thereon, | | 

There are Stuffs flower'd of almoſt all kinds of Matters: 
Flowers of Gold, Silver, Silk, Wool, Thread; Cotton, Ec. 
Stuffs and Cloths are uſually denominated from the Ground, 
whereon the Flowers are raiſed. 

Thus there are flower'd Velvets, Taffaties, Dartiaſks, 
Satins, Mohairs, Dimities, Sc. See VXLVET, Tarrary; 
DAMASK, &c. | | 

Thoſe flower'd with Gold and Silver, are more uſually 
called Brocades, See BROC ADE. 

The Flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time with 
the Cloth, or Ground. The Threads of the Warp arc 


g 


all Ages the Charge 


rais'd, and lowerd by means of Packthreads, paſs'd through 


them in mounting the Loom; and the Manufacturer ſhoot- 
ing his Warp, or matter of the Flowers; whether Gold, Sil- 
ver, Silk, or the like between the Threads thus rais'd, 
forms the Flowers. See Warr, Woor, Wravine, &c. 

"Tis very curious to ſee them mount a Loom; or; as they 
call it, Read a Deſign, to be repreſented on a Stuff: But it, 
is next to impoſſible to deſcribe it; yet we have endeavour'd 
to give ſome Idea thereof under the Article Dzs1cn ; ſee 
alſo TarisrTkY * © 
— FLUIDITY, in Phyficks, that State or Affection of Bo- 
dies, which denominates, or rendets them fluid; ſee Frviv. . 

Fluidity ſtands in direct Oppoſition to Firmneſi, or So- 
lidity. See FigmNEss. | AF 

It is diſtinguiſh'd from Ziquidity, and Humidity, in that 
the Idea of the firſt is abſolute, and the Property contain'd 
in the thing it ſelf; whereas that of the latter is relative, 
and implies wetting, or adhering ; i. e. ſomewhat that gives 
us the Senſation of Wetneſs, or Moiſture, and which would 
have no Exiſtence, but for our Senſes. ; 

Thus, melted Metals, Air, Ether, and even Smoak and 
Flame it ſelf are Fluid Bodies, but not Liquid ones; their 
Parts being actually dry, and not leaving any Senſe of Moi - 
ſture. See LiqQuiy, and Humipirty. 

The Nature, or Cauſe of Huidity has been variouſly aſ- 
fign'd. The Gaſſendiſts, and antient Corpuſcularians, re- 
quire ouly three Conditions as neceſſary thereto, vis. a Small- 
neſs and Smoothneſs of the Particles of the Body; Vacui- 
ties interſperſed between them; and a Spherical Figure. 
Thus the ä — Poet, Lucretius, 


Tila autem debent ex levibus atque rotundis 
ie magis, fluido que corpore liguida conſtant: 


The Carteſians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, &c. 
beſide the Circumſtances above mentioned, require a va- 
rious; perpetual, inteſtine Motion of the Particles of the Bo- 
dies, as that which principally contributes to Fluidiry. 

Fluidity then, according to theſe Philoſophers, conſiſts in 
this, that the Parts of the Body being very fine, and ſmall, 
are ſo diſpoſed by Motion, or Figure, as that they can eafily 
ſlide over one another's Surfaces all manner of ways; and 
that they be in a conſtant, various, ſeparate Agitation to 
and fro; and that they only touch one another in ſome Parts 
of their Surfaces, | | | 

Mr. Boyle in his Hiſtory of Fluidity mentions theſe three 
as the Conditions principally required to Fluidity, viz. 

1 The Minuteneſs of Parts: As, in effect, we find that 
Fire, by dividing Metals into fine, fmall Parts, renders them 
fluid; and that acid Menſtruums diffolve and render them 
Auid after the like manner; and that Fire turns the hard 
Body of common Salt almoft wholly into a Liquor, by Di- 
ſtillation: Not but that the Figure of the Particles may have 
a conſiderable Share in Fluiaity. * | 

Thus Mercury, whoſe Parts are doubtleſs much groſſer 
than thoſe of Oil and Water, is yet more fluid than either 
of them: And thus Oil, by the Action of Fire, may be 
converted into a confiſtent Subſtance, like Butter. 

2 Store of Vacuities interſperſed between the Corpul- 
cles, to give room for the ſeveral Particles to move among 
themſelves. Si | 

30 A Motion and Agitation of the Corpuſcles; either 
from ſome Principle of Mobility within themſelves, or from 

ſome extraneous Agent, Penny and entering the Pores, 
moving variouſly among them, and communicating to them 


part of its Motion, * P That 


— — — 


That this laſt is the Qualification chiefly required in to cohere 3 and keep them at ſuch a dit x 
Fluidity, he argues from divers Obſervations and Experi- other, as that they are out of the Speer from ode z. 
ments. Attraction, as long as that violent Motion lag each other 
Thus, a little dry Powder of Alabaſter, or Plaiſter of by their Lightneſs and Activity they are flow? and wh 
Paris finely fifted, being put in a Veſſel over the Fire; they are renewed by a continual Supply, the oo off, unlef 
it ſoon begins to boil like Water; exhibiting all the Motions ticles of the Metal come near enough 
and Phenomena of a boiling Liquor. It will kindle va- other's Attractions. | | 
riouſly in great Waves like that; will bear _—_ with a As therefore the Canſe of Coheſion of the pa 
Stick or Ladle like that, without reſiſting ; Nay, if ſtrongly Bodies * to be their mutual Attraction: ſo 


ſtirr'd near the Side of the Veſſel, its Waves will apparent- Cauſe of Fluidiry ſeems to be a contrary Mor? che chie 
Iy daſh againſt them: Yet is it all the while a dry, parch'd on the Particles of Fluids, by which hay avoid. "Pref 


owder. another, as ſoon as they come at, and as long ag they! ng 
ee 


The like is obſerv'd in Sand: A Diſh of which being ſet at ſuch a Diſtance from each other, 
on a Drumhead, briſkly beaten by the Sticks; or on the It is oblery'd alſo in all Fluids, that the DireQion of ; 
upper Stone of a Mill, it in all reſpects emulates the Proper- Preſſure againſt the Veſſels which contain them, iz ls. 
ties of a fluid Body. A heavy Body, e. gr. will immediately PRINTS to the Sides of ſuch Veſſels; which KEY 
fink in it to the Bottom, and a light one emerge to the Top: being the neceſſary Reſult of the Particles of an k 1 
Each Grain of Sand has a conſtant vibratory and dancing _ ſpherical, it ſhews that the Parts of all Fluid, 1 
Motion; and if a Hole be made in the Side of the Diſh, or of a Figure very nearly approaching there unto. "I 
the Sand will ſpin out like Water. | FLUIDS, are Bodies, whoſe Particles are but weak! 
That the Parts of Fluids are in continual Motion, the Car- need ; their mutual Cohefion being in great meaſu * 
teſiaus bring divers Conſiderations to prove; as 1. The Tranf. vented from ſome external Cauſe : In which ſenſe a Hoe 
mutation of Solids into Fluids, e. gr. Ice into Water, and ftands oppoſed to a Solid. See Sor 1p. ng 
vice verſa ; the chief Difference between the Body in thoſe Sir J. Newton defines a uid Body, to be that whoſe p 
two States conſiſting in this, that the Parts being fix d and at yield to the ſmalleſt Force impreſs'd, and by yieldi | 
reſt in the one, reſiſt the Touch; whereas in the other, be- eafily moved among each other. 18 8 
ing already in Motion, they gave way upon the {lighteſt The Cauſe, therefore, of Fluidity, ſhould ſeem to conf 
Impulſe, in this, that the Parts do not cohere ſo ſtrongly, as theydoin 
2* The Effects of Fluids, which commonly proceed from folid or firm Bodies ; and that their Motion is not binder's 
Motion: Such are the Infinuation of Fluids among the Pores by any Inequality in the Surface of the Parts 3 as is the (Caf 
of Bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolving of hard Bodies; the in Powders. | | | 
Actions of corrofive Menſtruums, gc. Add, that no Solid For, that the Particles whereof Fluids conſiſt, are of the 
can be brought to a State of Huidity, without the Interven- ſame nature, and have the ſame Properties with the Part 
tion of ſome moving, or moveable Body, as Fire, Air, or cles of Solids, is evident, from the ä — of Liquids 
Water. and Solids into each other, e. gr. of Water into Ice; of Me 
Air, the fame Gentlemen hold the firſt Spring of theſe tals into Fluors, c. Nor can it be reaſonably doubted 
Cauſes of Hluidity; it being this that gives Motion to Fire that the component Parts of all Bodies are the lame, vj: 
and Water, though it ſelf receives its Motion and Action hard, ſolid, impenetrable, moveable Corpuſcles. See Bop 


from the Ether, or ſubtle Medium. See Alix and E- and MArrER. 
THER. - The Carteſians define a Fluid to be a Body whoſe Part 


The Learned Boerhaave, in his late Excellent Iaſtitut. are in continual inteſtine Motion; and Dr. Hook, Mr. 90 
Chymiæ, pleads very ſtrenuouſly for Fire's being the firſt and Zoerhave, tho far from Carteſianiſm, ſubſcribe to the 
Mover, and the Cauſe of all Huidity in other Bodies, as Definition; alledging Arguments to prove that the Parts of 
Air, Water, Sc. without this, he ſhews, that the Atmoſ- Fluids are in continual Motion; and even that it is this Me 
phere itſelf would fix into one ſolid Maſs. Sec FIRE. tion, which conſtitutes Fluidity. See FLuvivity. 

Sir J. Newton ſets aſide this Theory of the Cauſe of Flui- The later Newtonians dare not go ſo far: To ſay that 
dity, and ſubſtitutes a new one, the great Principle of At- the Parts of a Fluid are in continual Motion, is more than 
traction. either our Senſes, Experience, or Reaſon will warrant; and 

The Corpuſcular Syſtem, with all the Improvements of to define a thing from a Property that is diſputable, is cer- 
Des Cartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſufficiently account for tainly bad Philoſophy. See DETIN IT Io. 
the primary Condition, requifite to conſtitute a Body fluid, Add, that the great Argument from Geometry, produced 
dig. the various inteſtine Motion and Agitation of its Par- in favour of this continual Motion, viz. That the Reſiſtance 
ticles. | of a Body moving in a Fluid, is leſs, if the Parts of the 

But, this Motion is naturally enough accounted for, by ſup- Fluid be a itated by an inteſtine Motion, than if they were 
poſing it a primary Law of Nature, that, as all the Parti- at reſt, is demonſtrated to be falſe. See RESISsTANck. 
cles of Matter attract each other, when within a certain Di- We add, therefore, with Dr. Clark, That if the Parts of 
ſtance ; ſo at all greater Diſtances, they fly from, and. avoid a Body either do not touch each other, or eaſily ſlide over 1 it it 

one another. f one another; and are of ſuch a Magnitude, as that they Thi 
For then, tho'theirommon Gravity together with the Preſ- may be caſily agitated by Heat: And the Heat be ſuffici. 
ſure of other Bodies upon them, may eep them together ently great to agitate them; tho' it may perhaps be ll 
in a Maſs; yet their continual Endeavour to avoid one an- than ſuffices to prevent Water from freezing: Or, even, tho 
another ſingly, and the adventitious Impulſes of Heat, Light, the Parts be not actually moved, yet, if they be ſmall, 
or other external Cauſes, may make the Particles of Fluids ſmooth, {lippery, and of ſuch a Figure and Magnitude 3s 
continually move round about one another, and ſo produce diſpoſes them to move and give way: That Body is fuld. 
this Quality. ; - And yet the Particles of ſuch fluid Bodies, do, in ſome 
There is a Difficulty indeed, in accounting, why the Par- meaſure, cohere; as is evident hence, that Mercury, when 
ticles of Fluids always keep at ſuch a Diſtance from one an- well purg'd of Air, will be ſuſtained in the Barometer, to 
other, as not to come within the Sphere of one another's the Height of 60 or 50 Inches; that Water will aſcend in 
Attraction. : | Capillary Tubes even in Vacuo ; and that the Drops of Li 
The Fabrick and Conſtitution of that fluid Body, Water, quors in Vacuo run into a ſpherical Form: As adher:ng 
is amazing; that a Body ſo very rare, and which has a vaſt by ſome mutual Coheſion like that between poliſh d marble 
Over-proportion of Pores, or interſpers'd Vacuity, to ſolid Planes. Add, that theſe fluid Bodies, if they conſiſt of 
Matter, ſhould yet be perfectly incompreſlible by the great- Particles that are eaſily entangled with each other, 45 or 
eſt Force : And yet this Fluid is eafily reducible into that or if they be capable of being ſtiffen d by Cold, and join 
firm, N friable Body, which we call Ice, by being by the Interpoſition of little Cunei, or Wedges, as wand 
only expoſed to a certain Degree of Cold. See Corp an they are cafily render'd hard: Buy if their Particles be = 
FREEZING . as can neither be entangled, as Ar; nor ſtiffen d by Co 

One would think, that tho' the Particles of Water cannot as Quickſilver ; then they never grow hard and fix d. dee 
come near enough to attract each other, yet the interven- PARTIcLE. ; | 
ing frigorifick Matter doth, by N mingled per minima, PFLvins are either Natural, as Water, and Mercury; ® 
mrongly attract them, and is it ſelt likewiſe ſtrongly attracted Animal, as Blood, Milk, Bile, Lymph, Orinc, &c; of he 
by them, and ſo wedges or fixes all the Maſs into a firm ſo- Qicious, as Wines, Spirits, Oils, &c. See each under its 
lid Body ; which ſolid Body loſes its Solidity again, when roper Article, WATER, MERCVURx, Brood, Mik, Birk, 

by Heat the Vinculum is ſolved, and the frigorifick Particles f INE, SPIRIT, OIL, c. ———— 
are disjoined from thoſe of the Water, and ate forced to The Doctrine and Laws of Fluids are of the greateſt F 
fly out of it: And juſt thus may the Fumes of Lead per- tent in Philoſophy. : he 
haps fix Gy ag yg See FIXATION. The Preſſure, and Gravitation of Bodies in Fluids, and the 


nen 
again to * 
0 a - 


When a firm ſolid Body, ſuch as a Metal, is by Heat re- Action of the Fluids immerſed in them, makes the Subjec 


duced into a Fluid, the Particles of Fire disjoinand ſeparate its of Hyaroſtaticks, See HYDROSTATICES. 
conſtituent Parts, which their mutual Attraction cauſed before 


gar 


Hdroftatical | Laws of FLuIDs. 
; Of the Preſſure and Equilibrium of Fr ups. 


er Parts of all Fluids, as Water, &c. do preſs 
1 ma: Or, as forme Philoſophers ſtate it, "al Flu- 
1 ravirare in_proprio low. = | 
e Contrary of this was 4 Principle in the School-Philo- 
The but the Certainty of Tuch Preſſure is now demon- 
opby i bya thouſand Experiments : It will be ſufficient to 
rate e one Or two. 


tance ore 4 Tube, open at both Ends, and half filled 
mathe Turpentine, in a Veſſel of Water, the upper 

with being ſoppd with the F— 
fad of the Tube being ſtopp'd with the Finger: If now 
upper Surface of the Oil lie as low as that of the Water; 
the 0 upon removing the Finger, will not run out at the 
2 End of the Tube : Nay, and if the Tube be thruſt 
ietle lower, the Water will riſe up in it, and bear the Oil 
ore it But if the upper Surface of the Oil be conſider- 
ably higher than er of — — ; py will _ out 
be. Whence it follows, that the Column of Oil 

— fo preſſes or gravitates leſs on the Plane imagined 
"of under its lower Surface, than a Column of Water; 

in the other caſe, r 8 | Fs * 
thus; an empty Vial, cloſe ſhut, being immerſed in 
— and ſuſpen od by a Horſe Hair to the Peam of a 
Balance, with a Weight at the other End exactly counter- 
ifng it: Upon unſtopping the Vial, and letting it fill 
Ft Water, it will preponderate, and bear down the End 
of the 1 without having any Communication with 
external Air. | | | Bo 
a bich two Experiments abundantly prove the Propofi- 
tion, that = upper Parts of 2 preſs, or gravitate on 
the lower. See PRESSURE, and GRAVvITATION. 

(rol. From this Gravity it follows, that the Surfaces 
of ſtagnant Fluids are plain, and parallel to the Horizon; 
or rather 2 are Segments of a Sphere concentrical 

th the Earth, 

* For as the Particles are ſuppoſed to yield to any Force 
impreſs'd, they will be moved by the Action of Gravity, till 
ſuch time as none of _— — ge ww lower. ws” 
this Situation once attained, the Hluid muſt remain at reſt, 
unles put in Motion by ſome foreign Cauſe ; inaſmuch as 
ule p ion by gn Cauſe ; | 

none of 8 eee oh _ on without aſcending ; 

1 If a Boay be immerſed in a Fluid, either wholly, or 
1 3 8 N will be preſ d upward by the 

The Truth of this Propoſition is evident from the Ex- 
75 «=p aa 1 the Oil of Turpentine 
ws lulpended, nay and made to mount up in the Tube b 
the Prefſure of the Water upwards on its 4 Parts. . 

The Law, or Quantity of this Preſſure is this, that a 
Body immerged in a Fluid, loſes juſt ſo much of the Weight 
EEE 

N A in the Air, would amount to. 

This Prefſure of Fluids on the lower Parts of an immerſed 
oy 1 be by attending 2 the Reaſon why 

es Ipecthcally lighter than Fluids aſcend therein. The 

Effect is owing to this, that there is a greater Preſſure or 
Veight on every other Part of the Plane or Surface of the 
Fluid imagined to paſs under the lower Surface of the 
1 ue Lare is on that whereon the emerging Body in- 
Fail « 15 pqvently, oF pond F a1; 75 the 

0 immediately under the riſing y being 
0 by the reſt every way, do continually force it up- 
in effect, the emerging Body is continually preſs'd on b 

, y preſs' d on by 
dee ne TI 
' wer Farts: e length or both hic 
Columns being to be accounted from the Top of the Water; 
gat which preſſes on the lower Part, will be the longer, by 
ee 6. be Body, and conſequently 
{ <nce it by the Weight of as much Water as will fill 
Berg that Body takef up. Sec SPECIFIC Gravity. 
" +I, Hence we are furniſh'd with one Reaſon, 
"Wont, minute Corpuſcles, either heavier, or lighter than 
bay, > they are mingled with, will be ſuſtain d therein 
— while, without either emerging to the Top, or pre- 
a0 8 to the Bottom: The Difference between the two 

b of the Flui4 being here inconſiderable. 

ber N Hence alſo, if a Body A be ſpecifically 
Than B, an equal Portion of the Fluid in which it is 


p, merged ; it will riſe with a Force proportionable to the 


xceſs of Gravi 5 0 . 
hears ravity of B above A: And if A be ſpecifica])] 
"Fer than B; 1 ee and deſcends with the Excef, 


15 bo. Weight, above that of B. 
lever, 10 Hure of the upper Parts of a Fluid, on the 


it ſelf every way, and cr 2 equally ; 
ate , and Every way equany ); 
0. 5 borizontally, md obliguely as well as perpendicu- 
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For, as the Parts of 'a Fluid yield to any Ichpreſſion, ** 
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are eaſily moved, tis impoſſible any Drop ſhow? in it 
its Place: If while ir 1 preſs'd - the dimer 
Fluid, it be not equally preſs'd on every fide. - 

The lame is confittn'd from Experiments: Pot ſeyeral 
Tubes of divers Forms, ftraight, curved, angular, &c. be- 
ing immerſcd in the ſams Fluid ; tho' the Apert res, thro 
which the 1uid enters, be differently poſited to the Surface 
or Plane; ſome being perpendicular, others parallel, and 
others variouſly inclined ; yet will the Fluid riſe to an equal 
Height in all. | 

Corol. 1. Hence, all the Particles of Fluids being thus 
equally preſs d on all Sides, 'tis argued that they muſt be 
at reſt, and not in continual Motion, as has been uſually 
„ 0b 

orol. 2. Hence alſo a Body being immerſed in a Fluid; 
ſuſtains a lateral Preſſure from the Fluid ; which is alſo in- 
creas d as the Body is placed deeper beneath the Surface 


of the Hud. 


4 In Tubes that have a Communication cuith each other; 
whatever their Magnitude be, whether equal, or unequal ; 
and whatever their Form, whether 3 angular, of 
crooked : Still, Fluids riſe in them to the ſame Height. | 

5* Ha Fluid riſe to the ſame Altitude in two Tubes that 
communicate with cach other; the Fluid in one Tube is a- 
Balance, or equal in weight, to that in the other, | 

If the Tubes be of equal Diameters, the Columns of 
the Fluid having the ſame Baſe and Altitude, are equal, 
and conſequently their Gravities equal; ſo that they preſs 
and gravitate againſt each other with equal Force. 

This is demonſtrated from Mechanicks. E. gr. Let the Baſe 
of GI Tab. Hyareſtaticks, Eg. i be ſuppoſed Quadruple the 
Baſe of H K; and that the Fluid deſcend in the greater Tube 
the Space of an Inch, as from L tb O; it will then fiſe in the 
other the Space of four Inches, as from M to N. Where- 
fore the Velocity wherewith the Fluid moves in the Tube 
H K, is to that wherewith it moves in GI; as the Baſe 
of the Tube GI to the Bale of the other, H K. But the 
Altitude of the Fluid being ſuppoſed the ſame in both 
Tubes, the Quantity of the Fluid in the Tube G I, will be 
to that in the other Tube H K as the Baſe of the Tube 
GI to the Baſe of the other, H K. | 

Conſequently, the Momentum of the Flnid in the Tube 
G I, is to that in the Tube H K, as the Product of the 
Baſe of the Tube G I into the Baſe of the other H K ; 


to the Factum of the Tube H K into the Baſe of the other 


G I. Wherefore, the Products being equal; the Momenta 
muſt be equal. 

The ſame is eafily demonſtrated where ane of the Tubes 
is inclined, and the other perpendicular, Cc. 

Corol. Hence in Tubes that communicate, the Fluid 
preponderates in that where its Altitude is the greateſt, 
6 In Communicating Tubes, Fluids, of different ſpecific 
Gravities, will equiponderate, if their Altitudes be in the 
Ratio of their ſpecific Gravities. 

Corol. Hence we have a Way of finding the Specific 
Gravities of Fluids, viz. by pouring one Fluid into one of 


the communicating Tubes, as A B ( Fig. 7.) and another, 


into the other Tube C D; and meaſuring the Altitudes 
E B and F D, at which they ſtand when balanced. 

For the ſpecific Gravity of the Fluid in A B, is to that 
in D C; as D H, to B G. If the Fluids be apt to mix; 
it may be proper to fill the Horizontal Tube B D with Mer- 
cury, to prevent the Mixture. | 

Corol. Since the Denſities of Fluids, are as their ſpe- 
cific Gravities ; the Denſities will likewiſe be as the Alti- 
tudes of the Huids D H and B G: So that we have hence 


likewiſe a Method of determining the Denſities of Fluids. 


See DENSITx. : Ba 
5 The Bottoms, and Sides of Veſſels, are preſs'd in the 


ſame manner, and by the ſame Laws as the Liquids, con» 


rained in them. 

Corol. Hence as Action and Re-aQtion are equal; the 
Fluits themſelves, ſuſtain an equal Preſſure from the Bot- 
toms and Sides. And as the Preſſion of Fluids is equal 
every way, the Bottom and Sides are preſs d as much as 
the neighbouring Parts of the Fluids: And conſequently this 
Action increaſes in proportion to the Height of the Fluid; 
and is equal every way at the ſame Depth ; as depending al- 
together on the Height, and not at all on the Guanciey of 


the Fluid. 
89 In perpendicular Veſſels of equal Baſes, the Preſ- 


ſures of Fluids on the Bottoms, is in the Ratio of their 


Altitudes. 


This is evident, in that the Veſſels being per endicular, 
the Bottoms are horizontal: Conſequently the Tendency of 


Huids by the Action of Gravity will be in Lines perpendi- 
cular to the Bottom; ſo that they will preſs with all their 
Weight: The Bottoms therefore are preſs'd in the Ratio 
of the Gravities. But the Gravitigs are as the Bulks; and 


the Bulks here are as the Altitudes : Therefore the Pref- 


ſures on the Bottoms are as the Altitudes. 


9 1; 
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ſes, and Altituges. | | 
From the pteceeding Demonſtration it appears, that the 


Bottoms are preſs'd in the Ratio of the Gravities : And the 
Gravities of Flnias are as their Bulks; and their Bulks in 
a Ratio compounded of the Baſes and Altitudes. Conſe- 
quently, 8c. a | 

10* If an inclined Veſſel A B C D, Fig. 8. have the 
ſam? Baſe and Altitude with a perpendicular one B E F G, 


the Bottoms of each will. be equally preſs'a. ; 
For in the inclined Veſſel A B C D, the Bottom C D, 


is preſs'd in the Direction B D. But the Force of Gravity 
in the Direction B D, is to the abſolute Gravity, as B E to 
B D. See Gravity. 

Conſequently, the Bottom C D is preſe d in the ſame 
manner; as it it had been preſs'd perpendicularly by the 
Fluid under the Altitude B E. Therefore, the Bottoms 
of Try perpendicular and inclined Veſſels are equally 

reſs'd. | 
: 11 Fluids preſs upon ſulhjected Bodies, according to their 
a mayo Altitude, and not according to their Latitude. 

r, as Others ſtate it, thus: If a Veſlel be taper, or un- 
equally big at Top and Bottom; yet the Bottom will be 
preſs'd after the ſame manner as it the Veſſel were cylin- 
drical, and the Top and Bottom equal. 

Or thus: The Preſſure ſuſtain'd by the Bottom of a Veſ- 
ſel; whatever the Figure of the Veſſel be, is ever equal to 
the Weight of a Column of the Fluid, whoſe Baſe is the 
Bottom it ſelf, and Height, the vertical Diſtance of the 
upper Surface of the Water from the Bottom. 

r, yet more explicitly, thus: If there be two Tubes or 
Veſſels, having the ſame Heights, and Baſes, both filled 
with Water; but one of them made ſo tapering upwards, 
that it ſhall contain but twenty Qunces of Water, whereas 
the other widening upwards, holds 200 Ounces: Yet, the 
Bottoms of the two Tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal Preſſure 
of Water, viz. each of them, that of the Weight of 2oco 
Ounces. 

This is a noble Paradox in Hydroſtaticks, which it is well 
worth the clearing and inſiſting on. It is found unexception- 
ably true from abundant Experiments: And may even be 
demonſtrated and accounted for on Principles of Mecha- 
nicks. 

Suppoſe e. gr. the Bottom of a Veſſel, C D (Fig. 5.) 
leſs * its Top, A B. Since the Fluid preſſes the Bottom 
C D, which we ſuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular Di- 
rection E C, none but that Part within the Cylinder EC DF 
can preſs upon it*; the natural Tendency and Preſſure of 
the reſt being taken off by tne Sides. 

Again, luppoling the Bottom, C D (Hg. 10.) much big- 
ger than the Top F G. Or even, for the eafier Demon- 
{iration, ſuppoſe a Tube FE E fix'd in a Cylinder AB CD: 
And 2 the Bottom C D rais d to L; that the Fluid 
may be moved through the Interval D L. Then will it 
have riſen through the Altitude G H, which is to D L, as 
the Baſe C D to that G F. The Velocity therefore of 


the Huid F E, is to its Velocity in the Veſſel A D; as the 


Baſe C D to the Baſe F G. | 
Hencc, we have the Momentum wherewith the Fluid in 


the Tubes tends downwards, by multiplying the Baſe of 


the Cylinder C D into its Altitude C K. : 
Conſequently, the Bottom C D is preſs'd with the ſame 
Force ; as it would be 3 by the Cylinder H C D I. 
To confirm and illuſtrate this Doctrine of the Preſſure of 
Hlids in the Ratio of the Baſe and Altitude, provide a me- 
tallick Veſſel, A C D B (Hg. 11.) fo contrived, as that the 
Bottom C D may be moveable, and to that End fitted in 
the Cavity of the Veſſel with a Rim of wet Leather, to 
ſlide without letting any Water paſs. 'Then, thro' a Hole 
in the Top, A B, apply ſucceſſively ſeveral Tubes of equal 
Altitudes, but different Diameters. Laſtly, faſtening a String 
to the Bram of a Balance, and fixing the other End by a 
little Ring K. to the moveable Bottom ; put Weights in the 
other Scale, till they be ſufficient to raile the Bottom C D: 
Then will you not only find, that the ſame Weight is re- 
quired, what Diameter or Magnitude ſoever the Tube be 
of ; but even, that the Weight which will raiſe the Bottom, 
when preſs d by the ſmalleſt Tube, will raiſe it when preſs'd 
by the whole Cylinder HC D I—— | | 
120 The moſt ſolid and ponderous Body, which near the 
Surface of the Water would {ink with great Velocity, yet 
if placed at a greater Depth than twenty times its oon 


the incumbent Water. 
Thus, immerge the lower End of a ſlender Glaſs Tube 


in a Veſſel of D Then, ſtopping the upper End with 
your Finger, you will by that means keep about half an Inch 
of that ponderous Fluid, ſuſpended in the Tube. Laſt! 
keeping the Finger thus; immerge the Tube in a long Glals 
of Water, till the little Column of Mercury be more than 
13 or 14 times its Length under Water. Then, removiug 


* 
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| wage in the Tube by the Prefſure of the Wir we fu 
© the — 
Finger from te Ton 
14 Inches, 8c. below the Surface bf Fun Vere x J 
cury would be violently forced up, I Wee, the lle 
and Deſcents in the Tube; till 'it had gain d Sreral Aſceng 
tion, according to the Laws of lpecific ind er Sta 
Corol. Hence we have a Solution of the Ph 
of two poliſh'd Marbles, or other Planes, adher 7 Nor 
ly together: In that the Atmoſphere prefle, 'S o ſtrong 
with its whole Weight on the under ' 6x os and co ate 
2 ”— * * ut cannot do ſo at all on 3 _ df 
ace, which is cloſely contiguous to th T dur 
Marble. 3 © upper, d fu er 


II. For the Laws of the Preſſure and Gravis as 
IDS ſpecifically heavier, or lighter than prong Fry 
6 wy, SPEC 2. : Gravy. es 1 

or the Laws of the Reſiſtance of Fry 
tardation of ſolid Bodies, moving - Fluids, 11. 1 Re 
ANCE. , / | , Tsler 
For the Aſcent of Frvirs in Capillary 
* co Toys, ſee Asctnrt. Hillary Tubes, 5 be. 
e Motions of Fluids, and icularly Vat 
Subject of Hydrulicks. See © 99 T, make the 


Hydrulict Laws of Flips. 


10 The Velocity of a Fluid, as Water, moved by the pr: 
ſure of a ſuper-incumbent Fluid, as Air, is equal at eq, 
Depths; and unequal, at unequal ones. 

For the Preffure being equal at equal Depths, the Vel 
city arifing thence muſt be ſo too; and vice verſa: Yet 
does not the Velocity follow the ſame Proportion, a the 
Depth ; notwithſtanding that the Prefſure, whence the 
locity ariſes, does increaſe in the Proportion of the Depth 
But here the Quantity of the Matter is concern d: A 
the Quanti of Motion, which is compounded of the Ru. 
tio of the Velocity and Quantity of Matter, is increaſed 
in equal times as the Square of the Velocities. 

2 The Velocity of a Fluid ariſing from the Preſſe i 
a ſuper-incumbent Fluid, at any Depth, is the ſame as that 
which a Body would acquire in falling from a Height, e 
gual to the Depth. As is demonſtrated both from Mecha- 
nicks and Experiments. See DzscztnrT. 

3? If two Tubes of equal Diameters, full of any Fluid, 
be placed any how, either erect, or inclined , provided they 
be of the ſame Altitude, they will diſcharge equal Quant 
ties of the Fluid in equal times. : 

That Tubes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame 
Circumſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and 
that the Bottom of a perpendicular Tube is preſs'd with 
the ſame Force, as that of an inclined one, when their Al 
titudes are equal, has already been ſhewn. Whence it cafily 
follows, that they muſt yield equal Quantities of Water, &c, 

4% If two Tubes of equal Altitudes, but unequal Aper- 
tures or Diameters, be kept conſtantly full of Water, the 
Quantities of Water they yield in the ſame Time, will le 
as the Diameters: And this, whether they be ere, ir 
any how inclined. | 

Corol. If the Apertures or Diameters be circular, the 
Quantities of Water emptied in the ſame time, are in à dv 
plicate Ratio of the Diameters. 

This Law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perfeQly agreeabe 
to Experiment. If one Diameter be double the other, the 
Water flowing out of the leſs is found more than a Fourth 
of what flows out of the greater. But this muſt be owing 
to ſome accidental Irregularities in making the Exper 
ments. 

Wolfins aſcribes it principally to this, that the Column! 
Water directly over the Aperture is ſhorter than that net 
the Sides or Parietes of the Veſſel: For the Water, in 1 
Efflux forms a kind of Cavity over the Aperture; that Fat 
immediately over it being evacuated firſt, and the other 
Water not running faſt enough from the Sides to ſupply l. 
Now, this Cavity, or Diminution of Altitude being greatef 
in the greater Tube, than the leſs; hence the Freſſure . 
Endeavour to paſs out, becomes proportionably leſs in the 
greater Tube, than the leſs. 


VTV 


C 2 (Fig. 12) be equal, the Quantities of Water diſt 

in the ſame time are as the Velocities. F 
60 If rwo Tubes have equal Apertures E and F, » 

unequal Altirudes A B and C Z; the Quantity of 173 

diſcharged from the greater A B, vill be to i wk - , 

charged from C D, in the ſame time; in a fubaupic 


Ratio of the Altitudes A B and C D. 
Carl. 


CW. {7&3} Fa 


„hence, the Altitudes of Waters, A B, and C D, 

Ge thro equal A rtures E and Ez; are in a duplicate 
Acharg the Waters diſcharged in the ſame time. And as 
Ratio ntities of Water are as the Velocities; the Velocities 
go Got iſe in a ſubduplicate Ratio of their Altitudes. 
ae Mee the Ratio of the Waters diſcharged by two 
2. U 1 B. and C D, together with the Altitude of one 
ſubes being givenz we have a Method of finding the 


5 or Apertures being given; as aiſo the _ of 


of 


4 
the Qu ; e 

ſe e. gr. the Heights of the Tubes as 9 to 25 ; and 
nity of Water Liſcharged at one of them, three 
Inches: That diſcharged by the other, will be = / (9:2 5:9) 


15. - I, 7 * . 0 f 

2 If ht Altitndes of two T1 ubes A B, and CD be un- 
mal; and the Apertures E and F likewiſe unequal : The 
Saas of Water diſcharged in the ſame time, will be 
7a Ratio comporinded of the ſimple Ratio of the Aper- 
res; and the ſirbauplicate one of the Altitude. 
Carol, Hence if the Quantities of Water diſcharged in 
he ſame time by two Tubes, whoſe Apertures and Altitudes 
ire unequal, be equal; the Apertures are reciprocally as the 
ES the Altitudes : and the Altitudes in a reciprocal 
Ratio of the Squares of the Apertures. SE 

89 If the Altirndes of two Tubes be equal, the Water 
vill fow or with equal Velotity, however unegual the 
Herres bee... 3 : 5 

99 If the AHltitudes of two Tubes, A B, and C D(Fig-13.) 
a; 40% their Apertures E, and F be unequal ; the Velocities 
of the Warers diſcharged are in a ſubauplicate Ratio of 
their Altitudes. , For ey 5 4 

Corol, 1. Hence, as the Velocities of Waters flowing 
out at equal Apertures, when the Altitudes are unequal, 
are alſo in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Altitudes; and, as 
this Ratio is equal, if the Altitudes be equal; it appears, 
in the general, that the Velocities of Waters flowers out of 
Tubes is in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Altitudes. 

2, Hence allo, the Squares of the Velocities are as the 
Altitudes. | TE 1 | we 
; Mariotte found from repeated Experiments, that if a 
Veſſel AB CD have a Tube E F fitted to it, there will 
more Water be evacuated through the Tube, than there 
could have been in the ſame time; through the Aperture 
of the Veſſel E, without the Tube: And that the Motion 
of the Nnuid is accelerated ſo much the more, as the 
Tube E F is the longer. | Y 

E. gr. The Altitude of a Veſſel A C being one Foot, that 
of the Tube E F three Feet, and the Diameter of the A- 
perture three Lines; 65 Septiers of Water were diſcharged 
in the Space of one Minute ; whereas upon taking off the 
Tube, only four Septiers were diſcharged. Again, when 
the Length of the Hube E F was fix Feet, and the Dia- 
meter of the Aperture F, an Inch; the whole Quantity of 
Water run out in 3) Seconds: But, cutting off half the 
Tube F H, the Veſſel was not evacuated in leſs than 45 Se- 
conds; and taking it quite away, in leſs than 95 Seconds. 


% The Altitudes aud Apertures of two Cylinders full of 


Water, being the ſame : One of them will diſcharge double 
the Quantity of Water diſcharged in the ſame time by the 
her; if the firſt be kept continually full, while the other 
Tins it ſelf empty. Fr | 
For the Velocity of the full Veſſel will be equable ; and 
that of the other continually retarded; © Now, tis demon- 
ltrated, that, if two Bodies be impell'd by the ſame Force, 
and the one proceeds equably, and the ſecond is equably re- 
ded : By that time they have loſt all their Motion, the 
one has moved double the ſpace of the other. © 
10 If tavo Tubes have the ſame Altitudes, and equal A. 
tertures;\ the Times wherein they will empty themſelves, 
will be in the Ratio of their Baſes. Eres ta 
(Fi lindric, and Priſmatic Veſſels, as A CD 
Ny I4.) empty themſelves by this Law, that the Quanti- 
7 1 Water aiſcharged in equal times, decreaſe according 
Box Uneven, Numbers, 1. 3. 5. 7.9. &c. taken backwards. 
— tor the Velocity of the deſcending Level F G is conti- 


malhy W in the ſubduplicate Ratio of the decreaſ- 


W ird: Eut the Velocity of a heavy Body deſcend- 
Ali eales in the ſubduplicate Ratio of the increafing 
Deſce 8 The Motion, there fore, of the Level F G in its 
in ** om G to B, is the ſame, as if it were to deſcend 
B to 8 Ratio, from B to G. But if it deſcend from 
ung to the Spaces, in equal times, would increaſe accor- 

o the Progreſſion of the uneven Numbers. Conle- 


— — 


1 


2 the Altitudes of the Level F G in equal tienes 
ecreale according to the ſame Progreſſion inverſely taken. 
N „ 7 reap op Level of Water F G, deſcends by 
ne lame Law, as, by: an equal Force impreſs d. i 8 
1 * = Akitade * — F G. = * f m_ 
From this Principle, might many other particular Laws 
of the Motion of 2 — ry capes Frome Fohich for Bre- 
8 we here omit. L eee 
. . To divide a Cylindrical Veſſel into Parts, which ſhall be 
evacuated in certain Parts, or Diviſions of time, ſes 
CLEP8IDRA. 5. 1 1 ' 
12% If Water — thro' a. Tube HE (Fig. 5.)/pout 
up at the Aperture G, whoſe Direction is vertical, it iI 
riſe to the ſame Altitude & J, at which the Level of the 


Mater L M, in the Veſſei A BCD does ſtand, , + 


For ſince the Water is driven thro* the Aperture G, by 
the Force of Gravity of the Column E K; its Velocity will | 

be the ſame as that of a Body by the ſame Force impreſs'd, 

would riſe to the Altitude FI. Wherefore, fince the Di- 

reQion of the 3 is vertical; the Direction of the 

Water ſpouting thro' it, will be ſo too. Conſequently, the 

Water muſt riſe to the Height of the Level of the Water 

L M in the Veſſel. | + 

+ Indeed, by the 9 it appears, that the Water 

does not riſe quite ſo high as I : Beſide, that the Aperture 

G ſhould be ſmaller, as the Height of the Level of the 

Water is leſs: And even ſmaller, when Mercury is to be 
ſpouted, than when Water, But this is no Objection to the 

Truth. of the Theorem; it only ſhews that there are cer- 

tain external Inpediments, which diminiſh the Aſcent. - 
Such are the Reſiſtance of the Air; the Friction of the 

Tube, and the Gravity of the aſcending Fluid. | 

13% Water deſcending thro' an inclined Tube, or a Tube 
bent in any manner; will ſpout up through a perpendicular 
Aperture to the Height at which the Level of the Water in 
the Veſſel ſtands. | i 8 
14 The Lenghts or Diſtances D E and D F, or IH, 
and 16 (Fig. 16.) to which Water will ſpout either thro an in- 
clined, or a horizontal Aperture D, are in a ſubduplicate Ra- 
tio of the Altitudes in the Veſſel or Tube A B and A D. 

For, ſince Water ſpouted out thro' the Aperture D, en- 
deavours to proceed in the horizontal Line DF; and at 
the ſame time, by the Power of Gravity, tends downwards 
in Lines perpendicular to the ſame ; nor can the one Power 
hinder the other, in as much as the Directions are not con- 
trary : It follows, that the Water by the Direction B A will 
arrive at the Line I G, in the ſame time wherein it would 
have arrived at it, had there been no horizontal Impulſe at 
all. Now the Right-lines I H and I G are the Spaces 
which the ſame Water would have deſcribed in the mean 
time by the horizontal Impetus: But the Spaces I H and 
I G, inaſmuch as the Motion is uniform, are as the Velo- 
cities. Conſequently, the Velocities are in a ſubduplicate 
Ratio of the Altitudes A B and A D. And therefore, the 
Lengths or Diſtances to which the Water will ſpout in A- 

rtures either horizontal or inclined, are in a ſubduplicate 
Ratio of the Altitudes. _ 7 
Corol. Hence, as every Body projected either hori- 
zontally, or obliquely, in an unreſiſting Medium, deſcribes 
a anden Water projected either through a vertical or 
inclined Spout, will deſcribe a Parabola. N 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of 
Water Arbours, or Arches, vis. by placing ſeveral inclined 
Tubes in the ſame Right-line. : — 

On theſe Principles are form's various Hydraulic En- 
gines for the raiſing, &c. of Fluids, as Pumps, Syphons, 
Fountains, or Jets de Eau, Sc. Which ſee deſcribed under 
their proper Articles, Pune, Sr n, FOUNTAIN, SeiRAt. 
ScrEw, Oc. a 2 

For the Laws of the Motion of Fluids, by their own 
Gravity; along open Channels, &c. ſee River, and WAvx. 

For the Laws of Preſſure and Motion of Air, conſi- 
der d as a Fluid, ſee Air, and Wind. (2 
 FLUMMERY, A wholeſome Jelly, made of Oatmeal. 

The manner of preparing it in the Weſtern Parts of 
England, is to take half a Peck of Wheat Bran, which mult 
be ſbaked in cold Water three or four Days; then {train our 
the Oil and Milk-water of it, and boil it to a Jelly: After- 
wards ſeaſon it with Sugar, Roſe and Orange- flower Water, 
and let it ſtand till cold, and thickened again; and then eat 
it with White or Rheniſh Wine, or Milk-cream. - 

FLUOR, in Phyfick, &9c. a Fluid; or more properly, the 
State of a Body, which was before hard, or ſolid, but is now 
r2duc'd by Fuſion or Fire into a State of Fluidity. See 


Gold and Silver will remain a long time in a Huor, kept 149 


to it by the intenſeſt Heat, without loſing any thing of their 


ight. See FIxI Tv. 
W is alſo us'd by the modern Mineral Writers for 


ſuch ſoft, tranſparent, ſtarry kinds of mineral Concretions, 
as are frequently found amongſt Oars, and Stones, in Mines 


and Quarries. t | 
Q * Q Fr. von 


Channels, or Cavities, cut along the Shaft of a 


FLU 


Women, popularly called the Vhites. See WUITEõ. 

It conſiſts in an irregular, diſorderly Diſcharge of ſome 
corrupt Humor, ſometimes white, and pale, like Whey; 
ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh : Ar firſt it is uſually 
ſoft and harmleſs, but in time grows hot, ſharp; and corro- 
five, and excoriates all the Parts it touches; | | 

It is attended with a Pain in the Spina Dorſi, a Swelling 
of the Feet and Eyes, Wearineſt, Lumbago, a Loſs of Ap- 
petite, Change of Complexion, c. 

It is frequently produced from a too heavy and laſting 
Grief, It muſt be well diſtinguiſh'd from an Ulcer in the 
Uterus, and a Gonorrhæa. See GonoRRHEeA. 

It happens to all Ages; from Girls of three Years old : 


And at all times; before, after, or even along with the 


Menſes; and even to Women with Child. 

Ermuller takes it for a Gonorrhea muliebris, 2 
to a non virulent Gonorrhæa in Men, and flowing out of the 
Glandulæ of the Proſtrates. | 

What the Cory24 is in the Noſtrils ; too much weeping in 
the Eyes; coughing and hawking in the Fauces; that, ac- 
cording to Ermuller, is this Fluor in Women. 
According to Pitcairn, all the Difference between the ve- 
nereal Gonorrhæa, and a Fluor albus, is that the Humor 
evacuated in the latter is viſcid, and in the former, quite thin 

and ſerous. The ſame Author adds, that the Fluor albus, 
can only be cured by Medicines proper for the venereal Dil- 
eaſe. See GonokRnzA. 

FLUTE, an Inftrument of Muſick, the ſimpleſt of all 
thoſe of the Wind kind. See Mvus1cx. 

It is playd, by blowing in it with the Mouth ; and the 
Tones or Notes form'd and changed by Ropping or opening 
Holes diſpoſed for that purpoſe ail along it. | 

The Latins call it Fiſtula, and ſometimes Tibia, Pipe; 
from the former of which, ſome derive the Word Flute : 
Tho? Borel will have it derived from ['lutta, a Lam prey, 
thus called a fluitando in Fluviis ; in regard the Flute is 
long, like the Lamprey, and has Holes all along it, like 
that Fiſh. | 

The antient Fiſtule or Flutes were made of Reeds; af- 

terwards they were of Wood; and at length, of Metal. 
But how they were blown, whether as our Hutes, or Haut- 
boys, does not appear. | 

Tis plain, ſome had Holes, which at firſt, were but few; 
but afterwards increaſed to a greater Number: And ſome 

had none. Some were fingle Pipes ; and ſome a Combina- 
tion of ſeveral, particularly Pans Syringa, which conſiſted 
of ſeven Reeds, join'd together ſideways. 

They had no Holes; each giving but one Note, in all 
ſeven diſtin Notes: but at what Intervalls, is not known: 
Perhaps they were the Notes of the Natural, or Diatonic 
Scale. See Tip1a, and FisruLA. 

The German Frur is different from the common one: 
*Tis not put into the Mouth, by the End, as the ordinary 
ones are: The End is ſtop'd up with a Plug, or Tampion ; 


but the lower Lip is applied to a Hole about half an Inch 


diſtant from it. | 

Tis uſually a Foot long; equally big every where, and 
perforated with fix Holes, beſide that of the Mouth. It is 
us d as a Treble in a Concert of ſeveral Parts. | 

Its Baſs is double, or quadruple that Length. 

FLuTEs, or Flutings, in Architecture, are perpendicular 
lumn or 
Pilaſter. See CoLumn, and PILASTER. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced in Imi- 
tation of the Plaits of Womens Robes; and are therefore 
called by the Latius, Striges, and Rugæ. See STrIGES, &c. 

The French call them Cannelures, as being Excavations; 
and we, Flutes, or Flntings, as bearing ſome Reſemblance 
to —— muſical 2 ſo called. | | 
| ey are, chiefly affected in the Tonic Order, wher 
they had their firſt Riſe; tho' they are alſo us'd in all 5 
richer Orders, as the Corinthian and Compente ; but rarely 
in the Doric; ſcarce ever in the Tuſtan. See lowic, Co- 
RINTHIAN, CoMPosITE, Doric, &9c. | 

Their Number is 24, tho' in the Doric only, 20. 

Each Flute is hollow d in, exactly a 2 of a Circle. 
Between the Hutes are little Spaces that ſeparate them 
called by Vitruvius, Strie, and by us, Liſts; tho' in the 
Doric, the Flutes are frequently made to join each other 
without any intermediate Space at all; the Liſt bein 
ſharpen'd off to a thin Edge, which forms a Part of = 


winding round the Shaft, ſpirally ; but this is rather look 
on as an * „ 1 3 
Vignola determines the Depth of the Flutes by taki 
the Angle of an equilateral Triangle for the Centre: Ri 
Vitruvius deſcribes it from the Middle of the Square 
whoſe Side is the Breadth of the Flute : Which latter Me- 
thod makes them deep. / 
The F/ttes, or Srriges, are frequently filld up with a 


( 62) 


Fi von Abus, of Uterinns, a kind of Flux; incident to prominent, or ſwelling Ornament, ſometimes 


FLU 


of a Staff br Reed ; and ſometim irrle Plain, In {0,,. 
rich'd, in imitation of a' Rope, oe ch an Carved, > 
fore called a Rudenture, or Cabling ; . 0 
enrich'd, Cabled Columns. See Col uu. e Column, hut 
This is moſt frequent in the Corinthian © d 

lings, or Fillings up commence from x Gs er. The Cab. 
the Height of the Column, reckoning from 2 Third « 
are continued to the Capital: That is, the — Baſe; 
with the Diminution of the Column. See Dr 44 

FLvuTzs, or Flutings, are alſo us'd in Botan Min 
ing the Stems and Fruits of certain Plants 9 deſcnb. 
rows, analogous to thoſe of Columns, ' © 

 FuurE, or Fluyt, is alſo a kind of long Veſſel 
Ribs, or Floor Timbers ; round behind, and fo leg; 
Ce — —m—_ _ the carrying of rk the 
Fleets, or Squadrons of Ships: tho! it i n 
2 F 3 4 10 it is alſo us döin Mer. 

The Word Flute, taken for a ſort of f 
derived, according to Borel,. from the Sora Ain * by 
tle Boat. In the verbal Proceſs of the Miracles XS i 
tharine of Sweden, in the XII" Century, we read > 
equum ſuum una cum mercibus magni ponderis 2:6. 
u 
4 — kl de lignis fabricatum, vulgariter Ji. 

Upon which the Zollandiſts obſerve, that ; 
pies leis read Flotta, an Inſtrument call'd by NEN 
tis; and that the Word Hutta, or Horta, aroſe from Ho 1 
or vlotten, to float. \ = wy 

ly boa ee ſee S | 

F „Puxus, in Medicine, an extraordi 
N of ſome 3 See 83 mtg 

Ituxes are various, and variouſly denomi 
ding to their Seats, or the Humors clus 1 
of the Belly ; Uterine Flux, 1 aig Flux, Salival Flux & 

The Flux of the Belly is of four kinds, which have their 
reſpective Denominations, vs. the Lientery, or Fluxus i. 
entericus ; the Celiac, or Fluxus Chyloſus; Diarrhea, ud 
Difentery, or Blody Flux. See each explain'd under in 
proper Article, LiznTERY, Diaknnza, c. 

Wound, or Scarification croſs the Crown of the Head 
is uſed in Scotland to cure Fluxes and Diſſenteries. Phil. 
Tranſact. No 312. : 

Fl. vx 2 the Mouth, or Salival Fr vx, ſee Sativa, 

The 22 Fr vx of the Antients is a mere Name; be- 
ing, in reality a hæmorrhoidal Flux, out of the hemotthoil. 
dal Veins; and fo reducible to the Diſſentery. See H- 
MORRHOIDS, | 

Women are ſubje& to three kinds of Fluxes extraordi. 
nary: The firſt, call'd the Menſes, or Menſtrual Flux, as 
happening every Mouth; ſometimes Courſes, as keeping 
pace with the Moon and ſometimes Flowers, See Max: 
SES, and FLOWER s, 

The ſecond is after Delivery, call'd Lochia. See Lo- 
CHIA. : 

The third is irregular, and przternatural ; and for want 
A 0 better Name called Fluor albus, or Whites. See Fl uo 

15. | 

Fl. ux, in Hydrography, a regular, periodical Motion of 
the Sea; happening twice in twenty four Hours; wherein 
the Water is rais'd, and driven violently againſt the Shores, 

The Flux, or Flow, is one of the Motions of the Tide; 
the other, whereby the Water finks and retires, is call'd the 
Repos or Ebb. See Tipzs. 

here is always a kind of reſt, or Ceſſation of about hall 
an Hour, between the Flux and Reflux : During which the 
Water is at its greateſt Height, called High Water. 

The Flux iz made by the Motion of the Water of the 
Sea, from the Equator towards the Poles; which, in its Pro- 
gre's, ſtriking againſt the Coaſts in its way, and meeting 
with Oppoſition from them, ſwells, and where it can find 
1 as in Flats, Rivers, c. riſes up, and runs into the 

and. | 

This Motion follows in ſome meaſure the Courſe of the 
Moon; as it loſes, or comes later every Day by about three 
Quarters of an Hour; or more-preciſely, 48 Minutes: And 
by ſo much is the Motion of the Moon {lower than that of 
the Sun. It is always higheſt and greateſt in full Moons, 
— thoſe of the 5 uinoxes. In ſome Parts, #5 ** 

ount St. Michael, it raiſes 80 or 90 Feet; tho in the open 
Sea it never riſes above a Foot, or two: And in ſome Places, 
as about the Morea, there is no Flux at all. : 

It runs up ſome Rivers above 120 Miles. Up the River 


» With flat 


In ſome Buildings we ſee Columns with Flutes that 3 goes 80; vis. near to Kingſton in $17): 


Above London Bridge the Water flows four Hours, d 
ebbs eight; and below the Bridge, 0WS five Hours, an 


ebbs ſeven. See FLood. 


FLux Powders are thofe prepared to facilitate the Fuſion 
of the harder Metals; as alſo to melt Oars, in or ho 
diſcover what Proportion of Metal they contain. See fung, 

Powder of Antimony is a ver good Flux Powder. E, 


this alone may you readily melt Iron or Steel in 4 Cure 
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| an ordinar) Charcoal Fire. See AnTiMony ; ſee alſo 
prwP®BT-\xc, in Medicine, a ſudden ColleQion of mor- 
"rin any Part of the Body. E 
vd Matt ; ariſe either from the Weakneſs, Flaccidity, and 
mon f the Part affected, which does not dilperſe, pro- 
WA 1 the Humors _— receiv'd into it: Or 
pole, e Derivation of ſome extraordinary Quantity of pec- 
er from ome other Part. 
"lartex is properly called Deſtuxion, and by the An- 
ation. See DEFLUX1ON. 
unt are occaſion'd by Motion, Heat, Pain, Fomen- 


ai, or Defluxion on the Lungs, is called a Ca- 


or Analyſis, of infinitely ſmall variable 3 or 
i Method of finding an * 1 

uuntity, which being taken an infinite Number of times, 
Enes equal to a given Quantity. See Ix IRIE, and 
brinITESIM AT- , | 

gr J. Newton, and after him all the Engliſh Authors, 
all theſe infinitely ſmall Quantities, Fluxions ; as conſidering 
dem as the momentar) Increments or Decrements of variable 
Quantities, & R. of a Line confider'd as generated by the 
Fur of a Point; or of a Surface generated by the Flux 

Line. i a 
ccordingly, the variable Quantities are called fluent, or 
ring Quantities 3 and the Method of finding either the 
Fluxion, or the Fluent, the Method of Fluxions. See Mz Trop. 

M. Leibnita, and the Foreigners after him, conſider the 
ame infinitely {mall Quantities as the Differences, or Dif- 
ferenttal of two Quantities ; and call the Method of find- 
ing thoſe Differences, the Differential Calculus. See Car- 
cut vs Afferentialis. . 

Fach of theſe ways of conſidering and denominating, has 
| i Advantages 3 which the Retainers to this, or that Me- 
dad, ſtrenuouſly affert. 
$ 


Variable Quantities, i. e. ſuch as in the Geneſis of Fi- 

eures by local Motion are continually increafing and dimi- 
(ing, are certainly very properly denominated Fluents: 
boss all Figures may be conceiv'd as fo generated; the in- 

fnitely ſmall Increments, or Decrements of ſuch Quantities 
' are very naturally denominated Fluxions. | 

Befide this Difference in the Name, there is another in 
the Notation. Fr | 

vir J. Newton expreſſes the Fluxion of a Quantity, as x 
by a Dot placed over it, as ; and Mr. Leibnita expreſſes 

u Difercntial of the fame * by prefixing a 4as 4 *; each 

WT of which Methods of Notation has likewiſe its Advantage. 

ee. Differential Car cut us. | 
apy aſide theſe circumſtances, the two Methods are 
the ſame, 

The Method of Nuxions is one of the greateſt, moſt ſubtile 
ad ſublime Diſcoveries of this, or perhaps any other Age: 
opens a new World to us, and extends our Knowledge, as it 
were, to Infinity. It carries us beyond the Hoes that 
kem'd to have been preſcrib'd to the human Mind; at 
kaſt infinitely beyond thoſe to which the antient Geometry 
ws confine . | 
| The 82 of this important Diſcovery, as freſh as it 
s, a little dark, and imbroiled. Two of the greateſt 
Men of this Age, do both of them claim the Invention, Sir 
. Neuton, and M. Teibnitz; and nothing can be more 
gorious for the Method it ſelf, than the Zeal where with the 
artiſans of either fide have aſſerted the Title. 

To give the Reader a juſt View of this noble Diſpute, 
* ot the Pretenſions of cach Party, we ſhall lay before 

aim the Origines of the Diſcovery, and mark where each 

m commenced, and how it was ſupported. * 

The firſt time the Method made its ppearance in publick, 

" m 1684; when M. Zcibnitz gave the Rules thercof in 
we Lafee Acts of that Year ; but the Demonſtrations he 

1 to himſelf, The two Brothers, the Hernoulli's, were 

* ſtruck with it; and found out the Demonſtrations, 
2 difficult ; and practiſed the Calculus with ſurpriz- 

p Succeſs. Wee | 

boy is all we hear of it, till the Year 168); when Sir 

K s admirable ene came forth, which is al- 
wholly founded on the ſame Calculus. RE 

M men Opinion at that time, was, that Sir 1/aac, 

"ul 1 had each invented it about the ſame 

ork nd what confirm'd it, was, that neither of them 

1 y mention of the other; and that, tho' they agreed 


ad 


ab of conceiving ; called it 


( 63.) 
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accuſtomed too look on him as the ſole, or principal 16. 


ventor. 


The two Gree Authors themſelves, without aty ſeeming 
Concern, or Diſpute as to the PropMy of the AA pong 5 
— d — 5 Food ct of jr 3 continually mak- 

under their Aulpices ; till : when the 
a N to be dihurb d. V 

I. Fatio, in a Treatiſe of the Zine of fewifteſt Deſcent 
having declared that he was oblig'd to A Yo 1 — 
as the firſt Inventor of the Differential Calculus, and the 
firſt by many Years, and that he left the Wotld to judge, 
whether M. Leibnitz, the ſecond Inventor, had taken any 
thing from him: This preciſe Diſtinction between firſt and 


ſecond Inventor; with the Suſpicion it inſinuated; raiſed a 


Controverſy between M. Zeibnits, ſupported by the Editors 
of the Leip/ic Atta; and the Engli e who 
declared for Sir J. Newton.  - | 

Sir Iſaac himſelf never appear'd on the Scene : His Glo- 
ry was become that of the Nation; and his Adherents, 
warm in the Cauſe of their Country, heeded him not to 
animate them. | 

Writings ſucceeded each other but flowly, on either fide ; 
probably on account of the Diſtance of Places ; but the 
Controverſy gow ſill hotter and hotter: Till at length it 
came to ſuch Paſs, that in the Year 1511, M. Leibnits com- 
2 to the Royal Society, that Dr. Kiel had accuſed 

im of publiſhing the Method of Fluxions invented by Sir J. 
Newton, under other Names, and Characters. 

He inſiſted, that no body knew better than Sir Iſaac 
himſelf, that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and required 
that Dr. Kiel ſhould publickly diſavow the ill Conſtruction 
which might be put on his Words. 

The Society, here - (rote to as Judge, appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine all the old Letters, Papers, Cc. that 
had paſſed among the ſeveral Mathematicians, relating to 
the Point: And after a ſtrict Examen of all the Evidences 
that could be procured, gave in their Report, That it 


„did not appear that M. Zeibnitz knew any thing of the 
differential Calculus before a Letter wrote b 


im by Sir J. 
% Newton, and ſent to him at Paris, in the Year 16723 
« wherein the Method of Fluxions was ſufficiently ex- 
« plain'd, to let a Man of his Sagacity into the whole Mat- 
« ter; and that Sir J. Newton had even invented his Me- 
e thod before the Year 1669, and of conſequence fifteen 


«& Years before M. Leibnitz had given any thing on the 


« Subje& in the Zeip/ic Acts.“ And thence they concluded, 
that Dr. Kiel had not at all injured Mr, Leibnits in what 
he had ſaid. 

The Society ptinted this Cenſure of theirs, together with 
all the Pieces and Materials relating thereto, under the Ti- 
tle of Commercium Epiſtolicum, de Analyſi promota. Lon- 
don, 1712. N | 

The Book was carefully diſtributed through . 
to vindicate the Title of the Engliſh Nation to the Diſco- 
very; for Sir Iſaac, as already hinted, never appear d in it: 
Whether it were, that he truſted his Honour with his Com- 
patriots; who were zealous enough in the Cauſe; or whe- 
* it were, that he were even ſuperior to the Glory there- 
of. 

NM. Leibnits and his Friends could not ſhew the ſame In- 
difference: He was accus'd of a Theft; and the whole Com- 
mercium Epiſtolicum either expreſſes it in Terms, or inſi- 
nuates it. | | 

Soon after the Publication thereof, a looſe Sheet was 

rinted at Paris, in behalf of M. Leibnita, then at Vienna. 

t is wrote with a world of Zeal and Spirit, and maintains 
boldly, that the Method of Fluxions had not preceded 
that of Differences ; and even infinuates, that it might have 
aroſe from it. 

The Detail of the Proofs on each fide would be too 
long, and could not be underſtood without a large Comment, 
which muſt enter into the deepeſt Geometry. 

M. Liebnita had begun to work upon a Commercium E- 
1 in oppoſition to that of the Royal Society; but 

e died before it was compleated. 

It muſt be own'd, there are ſtrong Preſumptions in fa- 
your of M. Leibnitz; Preſumptions, we mean, that he was 
no Plagiary : For that Sir Iſaac Newton was the firſt Inven- 
tor, is paſt all Diſpute : His Glory is ſecure: The reaſon- 
able Part, even among the Foreigners, allow it; and the 
Queſtion is only, Whether M. Liebnits took it from him, 
or fell upon the ſame thing with him: For in his Theory of 
abſtract Motions, which he dedicated to the Royal Acade- 
my, in 1671, before he had ſeen any thing of Sir Iſaac Ner- 


i the Subſtance of the cing, yet they differed in their tons, he already ſuppoſed infinitely ſmall Quantities, ſome 
* 


i Ne ifferent Names, and uſed 
Fre effect, Mr. Zeibnitz's Character, was ſuppos'd by 


di Ne to be ſome what more comodious tlian that of 
i ſeif de Newton ; accordingly, the Method ſoon ſpreading 
Kitt; 2roughour Europe, M. 


©; by which means the Geomettieians were inſenſibly 


greater than others; which is one of rhe great Principles l 


of: the Syſtem. — 
The Doctrine conſiſts of two Parts, viz. Fluæions pro- 


perly ſo called, or the Dix MgTnoD of Fluxions call'd 
alſo Caleulus Differentialis; and the Inverſe Method of 
Leibnitz's Character went Fluxions, or Calculus Integralis. | 


The 


Factors of the Products; or the Produ 


connect the laſt Products by their proper Signs: th 
or Aggregate is the Fluzion Prog n 


FLU 


The latter is arten oppofite to the former; and is a 
Sequel of it. Both of them are adopted into the new Geo- 


metry, and make reignigg Methods therein. | 
The firſt deſcends of finite, to infinite; the latter aſ- 
cends from infinitely ſmall, to finite: The one decom pounds 
a Magnitude, the other re- eſtabliſhes it. 


Direct Method of FL ux os. 


All finite Magnitudes are here conceiv'd to be reſolv'd 
into infinitely ſmall ones; which are the Elements, Mo- 
ments, or Differences thereof. 

The Art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall Quantities; and 
of working on them, and diſcovering other infinite Quanti- 
ties by their means, makes the Direct Method of Flu- 
ions. 

What renders the Knowledge of infinitely ſmall Quanti- 
tics of ſuch infinite Uſe and Extent, is that they have Re- 
lations to each other, which the finite Magnitudes, where- 
of they are the Infinitefimals, have not: 

Thus, c. gr. In a Curve of any kind whatever, the infi- 
nitely ſmall Differences of the Ordinate and Abſciſſe, have 
the Ratio to each other, not of the Ordinate, and Abſcifle; 
but of the Ordinate and Subtangent; and of conſequence, 
the Abſcifſe and Ordinate alone being known, give the Sub- 
tangent unknown; or which amounts to the ſame, the Tan- 
gent it ſelf. See the inverſe Method of FLuxtons. 

The Method of Notation in Fuxions, introduc'd by the 
Inventor Sir J. Newton, is thus, 

The Fluxion of the variable, or flowing Quantity, to be 
uniformly augmented, 28 ſuppoſe the Able 
he denotes by 1, or Unite; and the other flowing Quantities 
he denotes by the Letters v x y 2; and their Huæions by 


the ſame Letters, with Dots plac'd over them, thus v * 
9 2. | 

Again, as the Huxious themſelves are alſo variable Quan- 
tities, and are continually increafing, or decreaſing ; he con- 


fiders the Velocities with which they increaſe, or decreaſe, 
as the Fluxions of the former Fluxions, or ſecond Fluxions; 


which are denoted with two Dots over them, thus, 7 * S. 
After the ſame manner one may conſider the Augments, 
and Diminutions of theſe, as their Fluxions alſo; and thus 
proceed to third, fourth, fifth, &c. Fluxions, which will be 
noted thus, * : * 2: y „ 2 Kc. 
Laſtly, if the flowing Quantity be a Surd, as J a—d; 
 ; 2} | 8+ 8 


- he 


he notes its Fluxion /: mmm If a Fraction 
| — 
& ** 

notes it, —:—: 

| ly i 

The chief Scope and Buſineſs of Fluxions, is, from the 
flowing Quantity given, to find the Fluxion: For this, we 
ſhall lay down one general Rule, as ſtated by Dr. Wallis ; 


and afterwards apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral 


Caſes. 

«* Multiply each Term of the Equation ſeperately by the 
* ſeveral Indices of the Powers of all the flowing Quanti- 
<« tits contain d in that Term: And in each, change one 
Root or Letter of the Power into its proper Fluxion : 
« The Aggregate of all the Products connected together 


„by their proper Signs, will be the Fluxion of the Equa- 


© tion defired.” | 
The Application of this Rule will be contain'd in the 
following Caſes. | 


I. In the General: To expreſi the Fluxions of {imple 
variable Quantities, as already mentioned, you need only 
put the Letter, or Letters, which expreſs them, with a Dot 
over them: Thus, the Fluæion of x is ; and the Huæion 


of is 7 ; andthe Fluxion of w-|-y4-v-l-2, is #-|-9-l-v1-2 
c. 

Note. For the Fluxion of Permanent Quantities, when 

any ſuch are in the Equation, you muſt imagine o, 

or a Cypher; for ſuch Quantities can have no Fluxion, 


properly ſpeaking, becauſe they are without Motion, or 
invariable. 


II. To find the Fluxions of the Products of tavo or more 
Hannes, _ 


ifle of a Curve, 
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. 
2 y a * 
W 
© 
1 
* 


ion of x U 25, is wowy s «| * 2 A. . 
a | & Vy x 


x v y 2; and the Fluxion of a -|- x x by by (th 
: © com. 
mon Product being ab --bÞx —ya—xs 9) vil bez: 
5 . . | x 
— 9 — A -. 
HI: 25 find the Fluxioti of a. Fraftion. 
Multiply the Fluxion of the Numerat . 
nator, at after it place ( with the 3 dre Denon 


of the Denominator to the Nominator, and diy 
whole by the Square of the Denominator. 


Fluxion 
ide the 
„ : 

Thus, the Fluxion of — is x y—x 7 ; 
A - 
For ſuppole— =, then will x = y 2; which equi 


Quantities will have equal Fluxions; therefore ; — j 24. 
2 , and 12 2 253 and dividing all by y —2 
=2 = (becauſe — >S) xy: Wherefore this 
Þ : 
| ky | TI 
laſt is the Fluxion of the Praftion—— 5 becauſe a being — 


* a x 
„ „ will be equal to the Fiuxion of 
a — 4 | 

And the Fluxion of will be ; for the permanent 
Quantity a having no Hluxion, there can be no Produft 
of the Buusion of the Numerator into the Denominatot, 
as there would have been, had à been x, 2, or any other 
variable Quantity. 


IV. To find the Fluxion of a Power; 


_— the Power ( firſt brought one Degree loya) 
by the Index of that firſt Power; and the Product by the 
Fluxion of the Root. | 


Thus, the Fluxion of x x will be 2 x - for x x =x x25 
but the Huxion of x x 2=x x ＋ * * 22 x, Ce. and 
the Fluxion of x* will be 3 x * x. That of 2“ will be$ x 
x, Oc. Or if m expreſs the Index of any Power, as lup 


poſe xv, its Fluxion will be mx®—* x, or mM * = 
For x m brought one Degree lower (n bong general [n- 
dex) muſt be:x - ; then that x by n the Index, makes 


mx - ; and this laſt by the Nuxion of the Rog, Pro- 
duces mxm—* x. 6 ale h 


If the Power be produced from #'\Binomial, Oc. as ſup- 
poſe x * |- 2 * y-|- y y, its Fluxion will be 2 x X|- 238 
bÞ-2xy--2 9 y, by the Fourth and Second Rules. : 


If the Exponent be Negative, as ſuppoſe „ x 


its Fluxion will be — m ** — mM — *- 
— x" 


Or, if you would do it by way of Fraftion, — * 


(for the Square of x is as well x as x 55 * nn. * 


Sir I. Newton's Method, which is yet ſhorter, n Ei- 
If the Power be imperfect, i. e. if its Exponent be a Fre 


ction, as ſuppoſe /: x; or in the other Notation x», 


ſuppoſe x * = 2: Then if you raiſe up each Member to = 


Power of u, it will ſtand thus, x» —= & "; the Fluxion 0 


which will be, by this general Rule, M * 11 2 


a *. „nel 1: 
2 1 Wherefore 2 will be =>——— (by dividing 


g - 


Multiply the Fluzin of each fimple 


Thus, the Huxion of * y is * y = * ; and the Flu. 


æion of x y 2, is * y 2 - y 2 {xy & ; and the Hu- 


0 -1: 
m * * =I n ; 
Quantity by the th Parties by 9 4 »—1) and —_ 2 
of all — 9 and E 22 Ke - 
3 its Ys 
or „e, by putting inſtead of n 2 * 
Ms h \ . 
x: 
: ow» 
lue * . 


o find the Fluxion of any Kind of Power, proceed 
ence ** * | 
- « Power given by its Index or Exponent, and 


50 ; Itiply rr? by the Flurion of the Root of the Power 
den that 3 "fter that, ſubtract One, or Unity, from the In- 


1 1 the Power: | 


t requir'd to find the Fluriom of / 2 7 = ＋ x, 


ſei — * 
rs Suppoſe 2 7 f; then 
of 2 | 


— xy 2; and conſequently r x — » #=2 25 


* biriüon. "= 2 ( by Subſtitution ) 
— n the Hluxion of / T x —xx 

—xX 
N required to find the Fluxion of a y—xx|*5 


If it 
.Net; then, a y — * K 22, anda y 


rA 1 g: And multiplying by 3, 3 ay—s6) 
3 2 


is z and conſequently, 3 4a 8 1 y — 627 x x 


—z equal (ſubſtituting a y — x n , 3 45 26 Gd 
ITA = sa gf xx nau - 


to the Fluzion of a ꝙ — x x*; 


VI. 76 find the Fluxion of Quantities compounded of Ra- 
tional aud Surd Quantities. 


Let it be requir'd to find the Fluxion of BR ca 
Ten xy/ xx--44=3S. Put e CA ea 


wdy/xx--44 . Then the given Quantity is 5 9 
—z, and the Fluxion thereof is 5 7 ＋ 7 7 = But 7 


xXx . 


3/7 4, and pis = 2 b x N ca x; therefore in 
75 
uantities they repreſent, we ſhall have 


the Equation : =; if in the place p, 9, 
e ce Glad N 


I .-cax* +ea XX |-2bx X / xXx 44aXxx 


— — — —— — 


IA 


— —w——! m — — * -. . i ; * . 4 
c YXX Hax x2. Which being reduc'd to 
an: Denomination, gives 3 0X EAA e a X- 


XX N＋ a a 


Dar Cr al * = to the Fluæion of the given 
Quantity. 


Inverſe Method of FLUX INS; bf Calculus Integralis, con- 
fils in finding finite Magnitudes; from the infinitely ſmall 
Parts thereof. RS 

It proceeds, as already obſery'd; from infinitely ſmall 
Quantities to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what 
the othet has reſolved ; whence it is alſo call'd the Summa- 
tory Calculus. 

But what that has decompounded, this does not always 
re-eſtabliſh ; ſo that the Inverſe Method is limited, and im- 
pericit ; at leaſt, hitherto. If it were once compleat, Geo- 
metry would be arrived at its laſt Perfection. 

To give an Idea of its Nature and Office; take the In- 
lance already propoſed in the direct Method: In that the 
nfnitely' ſmall Quantities of the Ordinates and Abſciſs, 
being known, give the Subtamgent required. In this, on the 
Ontrary, tne Subtangent of an unknown Curve being had, 
des the infinitely ſmall Quantities of the Abſciſs ow, Or- 
Cinate which — Br it, and of conſequence the Abſciſs 
ad Ordinate themſelves ; which are finite Magnitudes, in 
whoſe Relation the whole Eſſence of the Curve is founded. 
hut the diſtin uiſhing Province of this Methodis in meaſur- 
ng the Baſe of a Parallelogram multiplied by the infinitely 
—* Element of its Weight, gives an infinitely ſmall Pa- 
2 logram ; which is the Element of the finite Parallelo- 
tam, and is repeated an Infinity of times therein, i. e. as 
ma times as there ate Points in the Height of the Pa- 
ogra, | 

To ave the finite Parallelogram, therefore, by means 

m Element, the Element muſt be multiplied by the 
akendin; ch is the inverſe . 

80 ng from the infinitely ſmall Quantity, to the finite. 
ay 1 Circuit of Infiniteſimals, tis true, were imperti- 
1 o ſimple a Caſe; but when we have to do with 
uh dien terminated by Curves; the Method then becomes 

90 we or at leaſt ſuperior to any other. 

brole, e. gr. in a Parabola, the Space included be- 
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FLY 


tween two infinitely near Ordinates, an infinitely {; or. 
tion of the Axis, aud an infinitely little Arch of Men | 
'Tis certain, this infinitely ſmall Surface is no Parallelogram , 
lince the two parallel Ordinates which terminate it on one 
Side, are not equal; and the Arch of the Curve, op 
polite to the little Portion of the Axis, is frequently neither 
equal nor parallel thereto, And yet this Surface, which is 
no Parallelogram, may be conſider'd, in the ſtticteſt Geo- 
metry, as if it really were one; by reaſon it is infinitely 
ſmall, and the Error, of conſequence infinitely little, i. c. 
none. 8 | 
Jo that, to meaſure it, there needs nothing but to mul - 
tiply an Ordinate of the Parabola by the infinitely ſmall 
Portion of the Axis correſponding thereto. Thus we have 
the Element of the whole wars, ; Which Element being 
rais'd by the inverſe Method to a finite Magnitude, is the 
whole Surface of the Parabola. 

This Advantage is peculiar to the Geometry of Infinites, 
of being able without any Error to treat little Arches of 
Curves, as if they were Righr-lines z curvilinear 8 es, as 
if rectilinear ones, gc. enables it not only to go with more 
Eaſe and Readineſs than the aritient Geometry, to the 
lame Truths; but alſo a great Number of Truths inacceſ- 
fible to the other. | 

Its Operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its Diſcoveries 
more extenſive : And Simplicity and Univerſality are its di- 
ſtinguiſhing Characters. 


To find the flowing Quantity belonging to any Flu- 
xion given. 

To have the Doctrine of the Inverſe Method correſpond 
and keep pace with that of the Direct, we will apply it in 
the ſame Caſes. , | 

I® Then, in the general: To expreſs the variable Man- 
tity of a Fluxion, there needs nothing but to write the Let- 
ters without the Dots. 


Thus the flowing Quantities of x y , are x y 2. 

II? To find the flowing Quantities belonging to the Flu- 
xion of the Product of two Nuantities; 

Divide each Member of the FHluxion by the fluxionary 
Quantity, or Letter ; or change the fluxionary Letter into 
the proper flowing Quantity of which it is the Fluxior : 
The Quota's connected by their proper Signs will be the 
flowing Quantities ſought; | 
Only, if the Letters be all exactly the ſame, the flow- 
ing Quantity will be a fimple one, whoſe Parts are not to 
be connected together by the Signs - and — 

III To find the flowing Quantity belonging to the Flu- 
xion of any Power, either perfect, or imperfel@, | 

Take the fluxionary Letter or Letters out of the Equa- 
tion: Then augment the Index of the Fluxion by r, or 
Unity: Laſtly, divide the Fluxioz by the Index of its Power 
fo increaſed by Unity. 


Thus ſup oſe 3 x x x propoſed ; by taking awa it will 
bezxx: = eta w_ Index by Unity, 4 will be 
3x xx: Then rare, | it by 3, its now (augmented) In- 
dex, the Quotient will be x x », the flowing Quantity re- 


quired. 
fi =] 


Again, ſuppole—x * 1 a Fluxion propos d: By taking 


2 = 1 ; 
away the fluxionary x, it will be- : By augmenting 
”m 
the Index by Unity (I. e. taking away —1) it will be 


_ x * : And laſtly, by dividing the remaining Part of the 


Fluxion by _ „prefix d to, or multiplied into æ, the Quo- 


tient will be ͤ ; which is the flowing Quantity ſought. 
The Uſes of the direct Method of Fluxions, ſee ſpecified 
under the Articles Maximis and Minimis, TANGENTS, Qc. 
Thoſe of the Inverſe Method, ſee under QUADR ATURE. 
of Curves; RECTIBICATION of Curve; CUBATURE of 
Solids, &c. : 
FLYBOAT, a large Veſſel, with a broad Bow, us'd by 


Merchants in the coaſting Trade. 

Some of them will Guy 800 Ton of Goods. 

To Fry Groſs, in Falconry, is ſaid of a Hawk when ſhe 
flies at the great Birds, as s, Geeſe, Herons, &c. 

FLy on Head, is when the Hawk miſſing her Quarry, 
betakes her ſelf to the next Check, as Crows, Cc. 


FLYERS, in Architecture, ſuch Stairs, as go firaitz and. 


do not wind round, nor its Steps made tapering 3 but the 
fore and back part of each Stair and the Ends reſpeCtively 


parallel to one another. : 
So that if one Flight do not carry you to your deſign'd 


Height, there is a broad half Space; and then you fly 


R again 


oh 
FLY 
again, with Steps every where of the ſame Breadth and 
Length as before. See STAir-Casx. 

FLYING, the pro 
winged Animal in the liquid Air. See FL Tonr, and Bir. 

lying is either Natural, or Artificial. 

Natural Fx vi xd is that perform'd by an Apparatus or 
Structure of Parts concerted for that end by Nature her ſelf. 
Such is that of moſt Birds, and Inſects; and ſome Fiſhes. 

In Virginia, and New England, W have alſo flying 
Harts. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 12). And in Languedoc, 
flying Graſhoppers, about an Inch long, wherewith the 
Ground, in ſeveral Parts, in the Year 1685 was cover'd one 
third of a Foot deep. Ibid. NP 182. 4 

The Parts of Birds, Sc. chiefly concern'd in Flying, are 
the Wings, and Tail: By the firſt, the Bird ſuſtains and 
wafts himſelf along; and by the ſecond he is aſſiſted in aſ- 
cending, and deſcending ; to keep his Body pois'd and up- 
right, and to obviate the Vacillations thereof. See WING 
and TAI. | | 
Tis by the Largeneſs and Strength of the temporal Muſ- 
cles, that Birds are ſo well diſpoſed for quick, ſtrong, and 
continued Flying. | | | 

Theſe Muſcles, which in Men are ſcarce 5 Part of the 
Muſcles of the Body, in Birds, exceed and outweigh all the 
other Muſcles taken together : Upon which Mr. Willoughby 
makes this Reflection, that if it be poſſible for Man to fly, 
his Wings muſt be fo contrived and adapted, that he may 
make ny of his Legs, and not his Arms in managing them. 
See PECTOR AL Muſcle. | 

The Flying of Birds is thus effected: 

The Bird, firſt, bends his Legs, and ſprings with a vio- 
lent Leap from the Ground: Then, opens or expands the 
Jointures of his Wings, ſo as to make a Right-line, perpen- 
dicular to the Sides of his Body. Thus, as the ings, 
with the Feathers therein, conſtitute one continued Lami- 
na ; being now rais'd a little above the Horizon, and vibrat- 
ing the Wings with great Force and Velocity, perpendicu- 
larly, againſt the ſubject Air; the Air, tho' a Fluid, refiſts 
thole Succuſſions both from its natural InaQtivity, and from 
its Elaſticity, which makes it reſtore it ſelf, after it has been 
a , and react aſmuch as it is acted on: By ſuch 
means is the whole Body of the Bird protruded. 

The Sagacity of Nature is very remarkable in the open- 
ing and recovering of the Wing for freſh Strokes. 

To do it directly, and perpendicularly, it would needs 
have a great Reſiſtance to overcome: To avoid which, the 
bony Part, or Bend of the Wing into which the Feathers 
are inſerted, moves fidewiſe with its ſharp End foremoſt ; 
the Feathers following it like a Flag. | 

The Refiftance the Air makes to the withdrawing of the 
Wings, and conſequently the Progreſs of Bird, will be 
ſo much the greater, as the Waft, or Stroke of the Fan of 
the Wing is the longer: But, as the Force of the Wing is 


'continually diminiſh'd by this Refiftance ; when the two 


Forces come to be in Equilibrio, the Bird will remain ſuf. 

nded in the ſame Place: For the Bird only aſcends fo 
— as the Arch of Air the Wing deſcribes, makes a Re- 
ſiſtance equal to the Exceſs of the ſpecific Gravity of the 
Bird above the Air. If the Air therefore be ſo rare as 
to give way with the ſame Velocity as it is ſtruck withal, 
there will be no Reſiſtance, and conſequently the Bird can 
never mount on ſuch unſtable Steps. 

Mr. Ray, Willoughby, &c. have ſuppos'd the Tail to do 
the Office of a Rudder, in ſteering and turning the Body this 


b- or that: But ZBorell: has ſhewn it unfit for any ſuch 


ce. | 
The Flying of a Bird, in effect, is quite a different Mo- 
tion from the Sailing of a Ship: Birds don't vibrate their 
Wings towards the Tail, as Oars are ſtruck towards the 
Stern; but waft them downward: Nor does the Tail of 
the Bird cut the Air at right Angles, as the Rudder does 
the Water; but is diſpoſed horizontally, and preſerves the 
ſame Situation what way ſoever the Bird turns. 
In effect, as a Veſſel in the Water is turn'd about on its 


Centre of Gravity to the right, by a briſk Application of 


the Oars to the left; ſo a Bird, in beating the Air with its 
right Wing alone, towards its Tail, its Fore-part will be 
turn'd to the left: As when in ſwimming, by only ftri- 
king out with the right Arm, and Leg, we are driven to 
the left. 

Thus, we ſee Pidgeons, changing their Courſe to the left- 
ward, labour it with the right Wing ; keeping the other al- 
molt at reſt. 


Add, that Birds with long Necks have another way of 
_ altering their Courſe : For by only inclining the Head and the Rectangle of the Diſtance of the Focus from the Ver- 


Neck towards this or that Side; the Centre of Gravity of 


the whole being ſhifted, the Bird will proceed according to 


his new Direction. 
Birds never fly upwards in a re Line, but al- 
wy in a Parabola, the Line deſcribed by Projectiles. 
a dire& Aſcent, the Natural and Artificial Tendenc 
would oppoſe and deſtroy each other; ſo that the — 


— cn IR g 


(6). 


flive Motion of a Bird, or other 


roc 
would be very ſlow: In a direct Deſcen a 
one another ; ſo that the Fall would be ©, ould aig 
Indeed, the Hawk we frequently find take char inte. | 
in ſeizing of the Partridge : But ordinarily Trang, 
their Wings expanded, and at reſt; to retard he Irds keep 
and at — 1 5 time 1 out their Feet my 2 — 
Artificial Ex xixo, is that attempted by — 
— of 3 keen d Mes 
e Art of Flying is one of the great 
chanicks; attempted in divers Ages f The Dita . 
- . | th 
3 = ght 72 0 b Service, and great Diſſervico c Man. 
No body ſeems to have bid ſo ſair fo f 
as our famous Fryar R. Bacon, who rd avat Inrent 
Years ago. He not only affirms the Art feafihle. - Lo 
ſures us he himſelf knew how to make an Engine, in 8. af. 
a Man dan might be able to carry himſeff "A Pack 
Air, likea Bird : And affirms, that there was arts the 
ſon, who had actually tried it with Succeſs. er pet. 
The Secret conſiſted in a Couple of large thin hollow G 
per Globes, exhauſted of Air ; which being much 1; en 
Air, would ſuſtain a Chair, whereon a Perſon migkt Fa than 
Alx-Puur. $04 : dee 
Fa. Franciſco Lahe, in his Prodromo, propoſes the fad 


dy the Af. 


and by increaſing the Bulk of the Globe, without! ' 
the Thickneſs of the Metal, he adds, a Veſſel — 


ever Ratio the Bulk of the Globe were increas'd, in the 
ſame muſt the Thickneſs of the Metal, and conſequently 
the Weight, be increaſed : So that there would be no Ad. 
vantage in ſuch Augmentation. 

The ſame Author deſcribes an Engine for Flying, invented 
by the Sieur Beſzier, a Smith of Sable, in the County d 
Maine. Philoſoph. Collect. No 1. | 

FLyinG Bridges, in Fortification, are thoſe made of tyo 
ſmall Bridges, laid one upon the other, ſo that the upper. 
moſt, by means of Ropes and Pullies, is forc'd forwards 
till the End of it is joined to the Place deſigned, See Baines, 

FLyinG Camp, a ſmall, Body of an Army, conſiſting of 
4, 5, or 6008 Men, and ſometimes a greater Number, as 
well Foot as Horſe, which continually keep the Field, mak- 
ing divers Motions, to prevent the Incurfions of the Enemy, 
or to fruſtrate their Enterpriſes; to hinder Convoys, to har- 
raſs the adjacent Country, and to be thrown into a beſieged 
Place, as Occafion ſhall ſerve. 

Frying Pinion, is a Part of a Clock, having a Fly or 
Fan, whereby to gather Air, and ſo to bridle the Rapidity 
of the Clock's Motion, when the Weight deſcends 1n the 
ſtriking Part. See Pinion, CLock, &c. 

FOC AGE, or Fvuacx, Fire-money, Hearth-money, or 
Chimney-money. See Fux. 

FOCILE, Foc ir, in Anatomy, a Name the Arabs give to 
the two Bones of the Arm, reaching from the Elbow, to 
the Wriſt. See ARM. 

The biggeſt, which is what we call the Cubitus, and 

$ 


Ulna, they call the greater Focil, Focile majus. 


The leſs, which we call Radius, they call Focile minus. 
See CvusgiTvus, and Ranivs. | 

The like is obſerv'd with regard to the Bones of the Leg. 
The biggeſt of which, by the Zatins called Tibia, the 4 
rab Writers, &9c. call the great Focil : And the leſs, or H. 
bula, the lefler Focil. See TI BIA, and Fipura. 

FOCUS, in Geometry, and the Conic Sections, is ap- 

lied to certain Points in the Parabola, Ellipſis, and N 
a; wherein the Rays reflected from all Parts of the's 
Curves do concur, or meet. See Curve. 

The Focus of a Parabola is a Point in its Axis, 28 F, 
(Tab. Conicks, Fig. 18.) wherein the ſemi-ordinate F N, ö 
equal to the Semi-parameter;' or a Point in the Axis di- 
ſtant from the Vertex, by a fourth Part of the Parameter, 
or Latus rectum. See PARABOL A. 

"Tis demonſtrated in Conicks, 1 That in a Parabola, the 
Diftance of the Focus, from the Vertex, A F, is to the Pa- 
rameter, in a ſubquadruple Ratio. | f 
2 That the Square of the ſemi-ordinate is quadrup!e 0 


tex, and the Abſciſſe. FN | 7 
30 That the Right-line F M drawn from the Fic! i 
the Extremities of the Semi-ordinate of the Parabola s 47 
to the aggregate of the Abſciſſe AP; and the Diſtance 
the Focus from the Vertex A F. 4 
The Foci of an Ellip/is are two Points, as E f (Pe i. 
in the Axis A B, on which, as Centres, the Figur bd: 


erbed : 00 4 drawn-to'any Point in the Circumference, 


icular 


Then 


ugle the Rectangle of the Parameter into the Axis; 
qui, base of the Diſtance of the Focus from the 


were, 
Centre 15 9 the Semi- parameter from half the Axis. See 


Fir he Hyperbola, ſee HyrznBorA. 
| e L is a Point wherein ſeveral Rays con- 
F * 4 are collected; either after having undergone Re- 

©1400 or Reflection: — — . Hs 
.. bus called, by reaſon the Rays being here brought 

— united; their Force and Effect 55 increas'd f ſo 
2 hey become able to burn: Accordingly, tis in this Point, 
f 2 are plac d to ſuſtain the Force of Burning Glaſſes, 
Mirrors 1 — Sar n ! 

at be obſerv'd, that the Focus is not ſtrictly ſpeak- 
4 Pont ; the Rays are not all accurately colle by pro 
he ſame Place: Huygens demonſtrates, that the Focus of a 
* convex. on both Sides is + of the 'Thickneſs of the 

See Lens —— 
1 — in Dioptricks, is the Point wherein the refracted 
Rays, b Refraction render d convergent, do concur, or meet, 

crols the Axis. _ 8 1 

e ame Point is allo call'd the Point of Concourſe, or 
— See Poi Nr of Concourſe. 

Virtual Focus, in Dioptricks, is the Point from which 
efrafted Rays, when by Refraction they are render'd di- 
rergent, do begin to diverge, or recede from each other. 

ViRTUAL' Focus. | 
Erbe ſame Point is alſo call'd Punctum Diſperſus. See 
Pol x r 0 Diſperſion. 

The Effect of convex Glaſſes, or Lenſes, is to render the 
Rays, tranſmitted thro them, convergent, and bring them 
topether into a Focus, which will be nearer or further off, 
as the w 77g Portion of a greater or leſs Sphere. See 
Convex, and CONvERGENT. 1 8 

The Effect of concave Lenſes is to render the Rays tranſ- 
— _ _ . or " _— them from a 
Vir OCHS. See CONCAVE, an IVERGENT, 

For the Place, Poſition, Diſtance, &c. of the Foci of 
Rays refrafted thro Plain, Concave, and Convex Mei- 
uns of _— Denſities, as Air, Water, Glaſs, &c. ſee RE- 
FRACTION, Oc. 

The Laws of the Foci of Glaſſes, and the Methods of 
finding the ſame, being thoſe of moſt Uſe, and Importance ; 
we ſhall here ſubjoin them a-part, as deliver'd and demon- 
rated by the ingenious Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova. 

1 then, The Focus of a convex Glaſs, i. e. the Point 
wherein parallel Rays tranſmitted through a convex Glals, 
whole Surface is the Segment of a Sphere do unite, is di- 
_ from = pe, 5 e of the Glaſs, almoſt a 

jameter and half of the Convexity. 

10 In a Plano. Convex Glaſs, 1 of parallel Rays, 
or the Place where they unite with the Axis, is diſtant from 
the Pole of the Glaſs a Diameter of the Convexity; pro- 
vided the Segment do not exceed 30 Degrees. 

The Rule or Canon in Plano-Convex Glaſſes, is as 107 : 
193: : So is the Radius of the Convexity : to the refracted 
Ray taken in its Concourſe with the Axis; which in Glaſſes 
* 8 is almoſt equal to the Diſtance of the Fo- 

en in the Axis. 

30 In. double Convex Glaſſes of the ſame Sphere, the Fo- 
c15 is diſtant from the Pole of the Glaſs about the Radius 
of the Convexity, if the Segment be but 30 Degrees. 

42 if the Convexities are unequal, or if the two Sides are 

12 1 1 _ ms 2 is, : | 

um ot the Radii of both Convexitics : to the 
gy of either Convexity alone :: So is the double Ra- 

— of the other Convexity : to the Diſtance of the Focus. 

cre obſerve, that the Rays which fall rearcr the Axis 
of. Glaſs, are not united with it ſo ſoon as thoſe farther 
e will the Focal Diſtance be ſo great in a Plano- 
ex Glaſs, when the convex fide is towards the Object, 
4 when the contrary way. : f 
5 — it is truly concluded, that in viewing any object by 
no Convex Glaſs, the convex Side ſhould be turned out- 


ward; as alſo in burning by ſuch a Glaſs 


10 That; For the Virtual Focus obſerve, e 
1 at in Concave Glaſſes, when a Ray falls from Air 
el to the Axis, the Virtual Focus, by its firſt Refraction 


| Rap at the diſtance of a Diameter and an half of the 


vity. 


c ; 
2 In Plano-Concave Glaſſes, when the Rays fall parallel 


(67) 


Focus of parallel 
the Ar. 5 


_ 
— — 


Concavity. 


30 In Plano Concave Giaſſes; as 100: 193 13 So is the 


Hons of the Concavity, to the Diſtance of ths Virtual 


4 In double Concaues of che ſame” Sphere, the Virtudl 
Rays is at the Diſtance of the Radius of 


But whales che Concavities be equal or unequal, the Vir- 


| tual Focus, or Point of Divergei h | i 
determined by this Rule; 1 1. FT ge p 


As the Sum of the Radii of both Concavities : is to the 
Radius of either Concavity: : 80 is the double Radius of 
the other — : to the diſtance of the Virtual Focus. 
3“ In Concave Glaſſes, if the Point to which the inciden 
Ray converges, be diftant from the Glaſs farther than the* 

i us ot parallel Rays; the Rule findi 
Virtual Focus of this Ray is this, 17 Ha 

As the Difference between the Diſtance of this Point from 
the Glaſs, and the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus from the 
Glaſs : is to the Diſtance of the Virtual Focus :: 80 the Di- 
ſtance of this Point of Convergence from the Glaſs : is to the 


| Diſtance of the Virtual Focus of this converging Ray: 


6 In Concave Glases, if the Point to which the incident 


Ray converges, be nearer to the Glaſs, than the Virtual Fo- 


cus of parallel Rays; the Rule to find where it crofſes the 
Axis, is this | | 

As the Exceſs of the Virtual Focus, more than this Point 
of Convergency : is to the Virtual Focus : : So the Diſtance 
of this Point of. Convergency from the Glaſs : is to the Di- 
ſtance of the Point where this Ray croſſes the Axis. 


Practical Rules for finding the Foci of Glaſſes, 


To find the Focus of a Convex Spherick Glaſs, being of 
a ſmall 8 — it to the End of a Scale of In- 
ches, and Decimal Parts, and expoſe it before the Sun; 
upon the Scale you will have the bright Interſection of the 
Rays meaſur'd out; or, expoſe it in the Hole of a dark 
Chamber; and where a white Payer receives the diſtinct 
Repreſentation of diſtin Objects, there is the Focus of 
the Glaſs. | | as Y 

For a Glaſs of a pug long Focus; obſerve ſome diſ- 
tant Objects thro' it, and recede from the Glaſs till the 
Eye perceives all in Confuſion, or the Objects begin to 
appear inverted; here the Eye is in the Facus. ; 

or a Plano-Convex Glaſs: - Make it reflect the Sun a- 
gainſt a Wall; you will on the Wall perceive two Sorts of 
Light; one more bright within another more obſcure : 
Withdraw the Glaſſes from the Wall; till the bright 1- 
mage is at its ſmalleſt ; the Glaſs is then diſtant from 
the Wall about the fourth Part of its focal Length. 

For a double Convex : Expoſe each Side to the Sun in like 
manner; and obſerve both the Diſtances of the Glaſs from 
the Wall. The firſt Diſtance is about half the Radius of 
the Convexity turned frrm the Sun; and the ſecond, about 
half the Radius of the other Convexity. | 

Thus, we have the Radii of the two Convexities; whence 
the Focus is found by this Rule; 

As the Sum of the Radii of both Convexities : is to the 
Radius of either Convexity : : So is the double Radius of 
the other Convexity : to the Diſtance of the Focus. 

Focvs, in Catoptricks, is a Point wherein the Rays re- 
flected from the Surface of a Mirror, or Speculum ; and by 
Reflection render'd convergent; do concur, or meet. See 
MIRROR. 

The Effect of Concave Mirrors is to collect the Rays fal- 
ling on their Concave Surface into a Focus. See Concavs 
Mirror. | : 

The Effect of Convex Mirrors, is to diſperſe the Rays 
falling on them, or render them more Divergent. See Con- 
vEx Aſirror. 

For the Laws of the Foci of Rays refracted from Mir- 
rors, or Specula, ſee REFLECTION, &c. 

The Foci of Concave Glaſſes are had by Reflection: For 
as a Concave Mirror burns at the Diſtance of about half the 
Radius of the Concavity; ſo a Concave Glaſs, being ſup- 
pos'd a reflecting Speculum, unites the Rays of the Sun, at 
the Diſtance of about half the Radius of the Concavity. 

To find the Foci of all Glaſſes, Geometrically ; 

Dr. Halley furniſhes us a general Method for finding the 
Foci of ſpherical Glaſſes of all kinds, both concave, and 
convex ; expos'd to any kind of Rays, either parallel, con- 
yerging, or diverging ; under the following Problem. 

To find the Focus of any Parcel of Rays diverging from, 
or converging to a given Point in the Axis of a ſpherical 


Lens, and inclined thereto under the ſame Angle: The Ra- 


tio of the Sines of Refraction 2 given 

Suppoſe G L (Tab. Optics, 
Point in its Surface; V its Pole; C the Centre of the Sphere 
whereof it is a Segment; O, the Object, or Point in the 
Axis, to or from which the Rays do proceed ;and O Þ a given 


Ray: And ſuppoſe the Ratio of Refraction to be as 7 to 5. 


Then, 


Foc: 3 8 
to the Axis, the Virtual Focus is diſtant from the Glaſb the - 


Diameter of the 


1g. 38.) a Lens; Pa 


„„ 4 
33 7 RM. DW —— cx es 


aq” 
a © 


Mi 1 Fluids were in Motion, before Generation, 


Then, making C R to C O, as s to r for the Immerſion of 


a Ray; orasr to s for the Emerſion (i. e. as the Sines of 
the Angles in the Medium which the Ray enters, to their 


correſponding Sines in the Medium out of which it comes) 


and laying C R, from C towards O, the Point R will be 
the ſame tor all the Rays of the Point O. Laſtly, drawing 


the Radius P C, if need be, continued; with the Centre 


R, and Diſtance O ftrike a piece of an Arch, interſecting 
P C in Q. The Line QR being drawn, ſhall be parallel 
to the refracted Ray; and PF being made parallel there- 
to, ſhall interſect the Axis in the Point F, the Focus 
Or, make it, as CQ: CP: : CR : CF. Then will 
C F be the Diſtance of the Focus ſrom the Centre of the 
Sphere. | | 
This Author gives a Demonſtration of the Method; and 
adds various Figures, exbibiting the various Caſes of Rays 
either diverging, or converging, as they enter, or emerge 
out of the Surface either of a convex or concave Lens. 
From this Principle all the Rules for the Foci of Rays 
parallel to the Axis, as likewiſe for the principal Focus, 
where the Rays neareſt the Axis do unite, are deduc'd. As, 
Hence 1 It O P be equal to C R; the Points Q and C 
are coincident, and the Rays O P, after Refraction, run on 
parallel to the Axis. 25 If the Point Q fall on the ſame 
Side of the Axis, as is the Point P; then the Beams after 
Refraction do tend on, either Diverging, or Converging, as 
before: But if Q fall on the other Side the Axis, the 
Diverging Rays are made to converge by a Convex, or the 
Converging to diverge by a Concave Glaſs. 30 If O do 
exceed CR, the Focus is in all Caſes on the ſame Side of 
the Glaſs, as is the Centre of the Sphere C. But contrary- 
wiſe, if OG P be leſs than CR, the Focus falls on the other 
Side of the Glaſs beyond the Vertex V. 4% An Object 
may be ſo placed, that the Rays next the Axis of a Con- 
vex Glaſs have an imaginary Focus tranſmitting di- 
verging Rays, when the more remote Parts thereof ſhall 
make them converge to a real Focus. 5 If O V, the Di- 
ance of the Object from the Pole or Vertex of the Glaſs, 
be taken inſtead of O P, then will CQ be the Difference 
of O V and CR; and as that Difference is to CR, ſo is 
the Radius C V, to CF, the Diſtance of the principal Fo- 
cus from the Centre of the Sphere, whereof the Glaſs is a 
Segment. Or elſe, as CQ: to OP or RQ: : SoPC: 
to V F, the focal Diſtance from the Pole of the Glaſs. 


' Whence follows a General Rule for the Foci of all Glaſſes ; 


only according to Cor. 3. if O V do exeed CR, the Focus 
is on the ſame Side of the Glaſs, as the Center of the Sphere : 
But if C R be greater, then the Focus is on the oppoſite 
Side of the Glaſs : Whence it will be determined, ba 
the Focus be real, or imaginary. ' 

What has been ſaid of one Surface of the Lens, is eaſily 
applicable to the other, my F the Focus, for an Objet.— 

FODDER, any kind of Meat for Horſes, or other Cat- 
tle : In ſome Places Hay and Straw mingled together, is ac- 
counted Fodder : 

In the Civil Law it is us'd for a Prerogative that the 
Prince has, to be provided of Corn, and other Meat, for his 
Horſes, by the Subjects, in his warlike Expeditions. 

FODINA, a Name ſome Authors give to the Labyrinth 
in the Bone of the Ear. See LABZTRIN TH. | 


FOECES, Fx cs. 
FOECA L, See 1 Fx cs. 
FOECUL A, Fx cu k. 


FOETOR, in Medicine, ſtinking, or ſœtid Effluvia, pro- 
ceeding from the Body, or the Parts thereof. See Expr u- 
vid 
Fitors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or 
poiſon'd Humors; as allo from any thing capable of atte- 
nuating and volatilizing the Oil and Salts: As, Abſtinence, 
Heat, too much Motion, Acrimony of Food, &. 

Foz rox Narium, Stench of the Noſtrils, a ſort of Diſ- 
eaſe, ariſing from a deep Ulcer, within fide the Noſe, yield- 
ing a fœtid Smell. Its Cauſe, according to Galen, is a ſharp 
Humor, 3 from the Brain upon the Mamillary Proceſſes. 
This is one of the Cauſes that annuls Marriage. See Di- 
vox ck. | 

FOETUS, in Medicine, denotes the Child, while yet 
2 1 muy er * particularly, after it 
is per orm'd: Till which Time it is properly call'd 
1 EuzRvo. 9 

The manner of the Conception, or Generation of the 
Fetus, is Matter of great Controverſy, | 

That all the Parts of the Animal did exiſt, and that its 


low'd; but whether the Animalcule was lodg'd in the Male, 
or Female, is not agreed of. 

Many of the Moderns will have the Ova, or Eggs, con- 
tain'd in the Ovary of the Female, to be the firſt Matter, or 
Stamen of the Ferus: Theſe Eggs, they ſuppoſe to contain 
all the Parts of the Fxrus in little; and that being impreg- 
nated with the Male Seed, the Parts thereof become en- 


C4889) 


FOE 

larg'd, and diſplay'd : From the Ova 

che Fallopian Tubes into the Uterus, 24, cn: 

Im 8 Accretion, c. ewe thy 
thers will only have the female Oyum to 


Nidus for the Animalcule, which they contend > r 
te 


into the Womb; the Humors which diſtil — bpiang 
of the Womb penetrating the Coats of the Eg, e 


teries; whereby the Egg was tied in the 
broken, knit with the Veſſels of the Wand. ge. being 
N mah ot 
e thing that appears of a Fætus, is th 
a little Cloud, — one Side of the external road or th 
About the ſame time the Spina is grown big enough : Egg: 
ſible; and a little after; the Cerebrum and Cerebe 3 
like two ſmall Bladders: Next, the Eyes ſtand | 
= the Head : 4 0 ogy rw ſaliens, or hben e th 
art is plainly ſeen. e Extremities diſco 2 
la * all g 4 nee 
he Fetus; when form'd; is almoſt of an ; 
while it lies in the Womb: For its Head ho deen, Ba 
its Chin upon the Breaſt : Its Back is round; with its. x, 
it embraces its Knees, which are drawn up to its Belly; — 
its Heels are cloſe to its Buttocks: Its Head upwards, and 
its Face towards its Mother's Belly. About the ninth Month 
its Head which was hitherto ſpecifically lighter than a, 
other Part, becomes ſpecifically heavier ; its Bulk bearin - 
much ſmaller Proportion to its Subſtance, than it did. e 
The Conſequence of this Change, is, that it tumbles in 
the Liquor which contains it: Its Head falls down; its Fee; 
et up; and its Face turns towards its Mother's Back, But 
being now in an irkſome Poſture, tho' at the ſame time a 
favourable one for its Exit; the Motion it makes for ity 
Relief, gives frequent Pains to the Mother; which cauſes 2 
Contraction of the Womb, for the Expulſion of the Ft. 
See DELiveRy. | 
Indeed, what ſome Anatomiſts pretend to give of the 


centa, like 


Poſture of the Fetus in the Womb, in the ſeveral Stages of 


Geſtation; is very precarious. 
In the firſt Month it is of no moment, how it lies in the 
Womb: In the latter Months, after the Fætus is grown not 


only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its Poſture of 


it ſelf ; as not only the Mothers themſelves feel, but any 
other Perſon by laying the Hand on their Bellies, frequently 
may. However, its ordinary Poſture is ſuppoſed to be fit. 
ting: As the Time of Birth draws near, it turns it ſelf, and 
reſents the Head to the Os Uteri ; tho' ſometimes it of. 
rs the Feet firſt, and ſometimes lies a-croſs, and offers ei- 


ther a Hand, a Knee, or the like; which are m—_— di 


tuations, and without a deal of Adreſs in the Midwife in 
turning the Fzzus, both the Mother and the Infant are in 
Danger. See PAR TUR ITION, &c. | | 

The Fetus is encloſed in two Membranes, or Coats; the 
inner, which immediately inveſts the Fætus, and the Liquor 
wherein it lies, is call'd the Amnios: The outward Mem- 
brane is called the Chorion. See Amnios, and Cnon 10. 

In ſome Animals there is a third Membrane, called the 
Allantois, whoſe Place is between the other two; and ſerves 
for the Diſcharge of the Urine of the Fætus, brought hither 
by the Urachus. 


Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcover'd ſomething analo- 


gous hereto in the human Fetus, and calls it the Membra- 
va Urinaria : But others chuſe only to make it a Duplica- 
ture of the Chorion ; tho' the Neceſſity of ſuch third Mem- 
brane be the ſame in Men, as in Cows, Sheep, c. dee 
ALLANTOIS, 
There are ſome Differences in the Structure, Mechaniſm, 
and Proportion of the Parts of a Fætus; from thoſe of an 
Adult: And even ſome additional and extraordinary Parts 
by which the Nutrition of this Zoophyte, or Plant Animal; 
and the Circulation of the Blood therein, are effected. 
The principal Variations are about the Liver, Heart, i 
Lungs. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are the mbit, 
Veſſels, which are two Arteries, a Vein, and Urachus, 3 : 
ing from the Placenta, and convey'd thro' the Navel to! 8 
Liver of the Fetus, near the Navel ; which after the . y 
drying up, become impervious and uſeleſs. See Fuxie 
Lus, and UmMBiLicAL Veſſels. Ne 
In the Liver it ſelf is an extraordinary Communic 
between the Porta and Cava, call'd Canalis Yenoſus, u be 
after the Birth gradually dries up. In the Heart, a 


is generally al- Mouth of the Vena Cava, is the Foramen Ovale, where) 


Vein: 


that Vein has a Communication wi ch the-pulmonary | fal. 


There is alſo a Communication between the Aorta, au fich 
monary Artery, by means of the Canalis Arteri4/#s, vs 1 
paſſes between the two, at about two Inches diſtance —_ 
the Baſe of the Heart. Tis by means of theſe tao lie 
or Paſſages, that the Blood circulates in the Feils 7 


h 
inclos'd in the Womb ; they ſerving to convey and * 
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rt into the Arterien; and froin the Veins 
oy 182 without paſling through the Lungs, 


4 Aga! 


for f 
en. „ they ſwim. | l 
born live, they above-mentioned ſerve only to prevent 
The tration the Blood would otherwiſe have within the 
þe Ob beſore they have been open'd. After Reſpiration 
* „ 4 the Lungs, the Blood taking its Courſe through 
de Paſſages cloſe up. See Fox Aux Ovale, Rx- 
1g. ATION) | . K . Mie 

4 of the Fetus is much bigger in proportion to 
1 he „ than 3 The Bones _ Brain oe 
de Pon open, and leaving a great Space on the To 
I — esd only wich Mend. and the Glands, 
| larly the Thymus, and Renales, bigger and ſofter. 
_ Differences in the Propottions, ſee; Empr vo, 
p artholin, in his Treatiſe De inſalitis partus viis, relates 

ſtupendous Caſes of Fetus's Dead and putri- 

the Womb ; the Parts of which have made their 


: in coming away: And in the Philoſoph. Tranſ- 
he meet ith the like Inſtances particularly, of 
e yoided piece-meal by the Anus, ſeveral Years after 
nception. © = EL Att} 
Auhor ive Accounts of Fetzs's found in the Fallopian 
hes; and others in the 8 of the Belly. _ 8 
M. de S. Maurire, in the Memoirs of the R. Academy 
f Sciences, relates the Hiſtory of a Fætus form 'd in the 
Orry of the Mother; and which at three Months from 
[npregnation, burſting the Teſticle, forc'd its Way through, 
uo the Epigaſtric Region. tn de 

\ During the Rupture, the Mother felt all the Preludes of 
n imminent Travel; and calling her Chirurgeon, died in 
bis Arms, crying, I am delivering, I am delivering! 

The Story of Margaret Counteſs of Holland, who is ſaid 
have been deliver d of 364 Fetns's, all alive, and after- 
wards baptized, commonly 2 for a Fable: And yet 
there is a Picture of this notable. Delivery ſtill preſerv'd in 
the Church of Zoſdune, as a Monument of the Truth there- 
of, Albertus Magnus gives a like Inſtance of a Woman, 
who brought forth 1 50 Fætus's, or Embryo's, all form'd, 
and as big as the little Finger. 1 2 

FOG, or Misr, a Meteor, conſiſting of groſs Vapours, 
foating near the Surface of the Earth. See Varous. - 
If the Vapours, plentifully rais'd from the Earth, and 
Waters either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous Heat, meet, at 
their firſt Entrance into the Atmoſphere, with Cold enough 
wo condenſe them conſiderably ; their ſpecific Gravity being 
hereby increas'd, their Aſcent will be fop'd, and they will 
either return back in form of a Dew, or drizzlin in; 
or remain ſuſpended, for ſume time, in form of a Fog. See 
Rain, and DEw. | 
Fogs are only low Clouds; or Clouds in the loweſt Region 
of the Air : And Clouds are no other than Fogs bal 4 on 
high. See Croup. | ns. 6 
Objects view'd thro' Fogs, appear larger, and more re- 
mote than thro' the common Air. See VISION. 

The fiſhing for Herring is chiefly practiced in foggy 
Weather, See Herring FigntRv. 
 FOGAGE, in the Foreſt Law, is Rank Graſs, not eaten 
in the Summer. 

FOIBLE, a French Term, frequently us'd alſo in our 
Language. 

It literally Ggnifies «weak, 


| and in that Senſe is applied 
to the Body of Animals, and the Parts thereof: As, foible 
| Reins, foible Sight, Sc. being deriv'd from the Italian Fie- 
/a, of the Latin Flebilis, to be lamented, pitied. 

But it is chiefly us'd with us ſubſtantively ; to denote the 
=p al Defect, or Flaw ina Perſon, or Thing. Thus we 
41 Every Perſon has his Foible; and the great Secret con- 
* in hiding it artfully : Princes are gain'd by Flattery, 
E their Foible : The Foible of young People is Plea- 
14 The Foible of old Men is Avarice : The bible of the 
pr and Learned, is Vanity: The Foible of Women and 
SY Coquettry, or an Affectation of having Gallants : You 
ould know the Force, and the Foible of a Man, before 
- employ him : We ſhould not let People perceive that we 

now their Forble. | 
% os a Sheet of Tin, Quickfilver, or the like, laid on 
* bers of a Looking Glaſs, to make it reflect. See 

877 Word is form'd of the Latin Folium, Leaf. 
of B ING, among Hunters, is the footing, and treading 

er, which is on the Graſs, but ſcarce viſible. 


p, DS, in the Manufactures, ſee Prairs, CLotu, 
aicKING, Ec. 


(6) 


FOP 


Fot ps of the Drapery, in Painting. See DRAttkY. - 

. FOLIA, in Botany, is us'd Bk Leaves of Plants atid 
Flowers; but particularly the former: The Leaves of 
Flowers being more properly called Petala. See LI AVIS 
and PETALA. | 5 | 

FOLIACEUM. Expanſu#t, ib Anatomy, is that Extreme 
of the Fallopian Tube, next the Ovary ; and which is ex- 
panded like the Mouth of a Trumpet, and inviron'd with 
a ſort of Fringe. See FALLOPLAN Tabe. | 

FOLIAGE, a Cluſter; or Aſſemblage of Flowers, Leaves, 
Branches, Sc. t. de . 

FOL1AGE is particularly us'd for Repreſentations of ſuch 
Flowers, Leaves, Branches, Rinde, 8&9c. whether Natural, 
or Artificial; us'd, as Inrichments on Capitals, Freezes, Pe- 
diments, c. See CArtrat, FAEE ZR, Oc. ; 

FOLIATING of Looking Glaſſes, is the ſpreading 4 
Compoſition of ſomething which will firmly adhere to the 
1 the Glaſs, and there reflect the Image. See Mix- 
RoR. WED 
This is called the Foil, and is uſually made with Quick- 
filyer, mix'd with ſome other Ingredients. | 

For the Method of Foliating Looking Glaſſes, ſee Loox- 
ING GLaAss, 

In Philoſ. Tranſat. No 245 we have a Method of fe- 
liating Globe Looking Glafles, communicated by Sir R. 
Southwell, | 
The Mixture is of Quickfilver, and Marchaſite of Sil- 
ver, of each three Ounces; and Tin, and Lead, of each 
half an Ounce: To theſe two firſt throw on the Marchaſite; 
and laſt of all the Quickſilver. Stir them well together 
over the Fire; but they muſt be taken off, and be towards 
cooling, before the Quickfilver is put to them. 

When you uſe it, the Glaſs ſhould be well heated, and 
very dry: But it will do alſo when it is cold, tho' beſt 
when the Glaſs is heated. 

FOLIATION, in Botany, £9c. is us d by Dr. Grew, to ex- 

reſs the Aſſemblage of the Folia, or Petala of a Flower. 

See PETALA.— | | 

The Foliation is the moſt conſpicuous Part of Flowers; 
being that Collection of fugacious, colour d Leaves, which 
conſtitute the Compaſs, or Body of the Flower. See 
FLowER. 

It is of great uſe in the Generation and Preſervation of 
the young Fruit, or Seed: It filtrates a fine Juice, to nou- 
riſh it in the Uterus, or Piſtil: See Gznzrarion of 
Plants. 

In ſome Species, as Apricocks, Cherries, Ec. it likewiſe 
ſerves to guard the young tender Fruit from the Violence of 
Wind, Weather, Oc. for theſe being of a very tender, and 
pulpous Body, and coming forth in the colder Parts of the 

pring, would be often injured by the Extremities of Wea- 

ther, if they were not thus protected, and lodged up with- 
in their Flowers. | 
Before the Flower opens, the Foliation is curiouſly and 
artfully folded up in the Calix or Periantheum. See Ca- 
LIX. 
Dr. Grew enuinerates ſeveral Varieties of theſe Foldings, 
viz. the Cloſe Couch, as in Roſes ; the Concave Couch, as in 
the Blattaria flore albo ; the Single Plait, as in Peale Bloſ- 
ſos ; the Couch and Plair, as in Marigolds ; the Ron, as 
Ladies Bower, c. 

FOLIO, fignifies Page. See Pacer. 

Thus Folio 7, wrote abridgedly F 7. denotes the ſeventh 
Page, c. 


olio Recto, or Fe R“ expreſſes the firſt Side or Page 


of a Leaf. | 
Folio Verſo, or Fo Ve the ſecond, or back fide of the 
Leaf. — 
The Word is Tralian, and literally ſignifies Leaf. 
Fol 10, among Bookſellers. A Book in Folio, or ſimply, a 
Folio, is that where the Sheet is only folded in two, each 


Leaf making half a Sheer. = 
Beneath the Folio are the Quarto, Octavo, Ducdecimo, 


Sixteens, Twenty fours, &c. See Book. 
For lun Indicum, or Indum, call'd alſo Thamalapathra, 


and Malabathrum; a Leaf brought from the Indies, grow- - 


ing chiefly about Cambaya, produc'd by a Tree not unlike. 
the Lemon Tree; us'd in the Compoſition of Fenice Trea- 
cle. See TREACLE. - | 
For1vm Cariophyllatum, or Clove I.caf. See Crovxs. 

FOLK-LAND, in our antient Saæon Cuſtoms, denoted 
Copyhold Lands. See Cor xnhorv. 

In oppoſition to theſe, Charrer Lands were called Boc- 
lands. See Boc-LAN p. 


Fundus ſine ſeripro poſſeſſus (ſays Somner) cenſum pen- 
ſitans annuum, & officiorum ſervituti obnoxius: Terra 


. 
FOLCMOTE, and For RRsMOTE, omong our Saxon An- 


ceſtors, ſignified, according to Lumbard, two kinds of 


C urts. 7 
One, now called the County court! The other, the She- 


riffs Turn. See CounTY cs and Tuan, 3 


FON CO) Foo 
The Werd, ſays Sap, is {till in uſe among the London- Varro obſerves, that it was the Cuſtom + . 
ers, and ſigniſies, Celebrem ex omni Civitate conventum. on thoſe Days; and to caſt Crowns inne — | 
But Marwood ſays, it is the Court holden in London, where- ger in his Conjectures on Varro, takes the. ing, Kea 
in all the Folk and People of the City did complain of the Feaſt of Fountains, as Feſtus infinuates * to de 
Mayor and Alderman for any Miſgovernment. - ,; rain which had a Temple at Rome, —_ tha ge Ki 


Mr. Somner, in his his Savon Dictionary, makes it a ge- oa bg mel at 1 Fox adds, that 2 
neral Aſſembly of the People, for confidering and order- „ Fm 1s 11 Book de Legit. The x 
. Pl . Frinalia were held on the 131 of Octo her he F 
ing Matters of the Commonwealth. Ommnes proceres regni, pOO . or Arruz mr. ig h . 
& milites E9 liberi bomines univerſi totius Regni Britannie the M N ES 3 is whatever Matter ig taken ; 

. . e Mouth, digeſted in the Stomach. ana. en in 
facere debent in pieno Falcmote fidelitatem Domino Regi, and witrated imo-the e of mh. and other Viſce 
coram Epiſtopis Regni. In Leg. Edw. Confaſſ cap. 33. Er ſunpſw what js an Fe wanting the” Body, to repair 
amplius non 2 in Huſtinga, Alisteuninga, i. e. ſpeaking kf, Chan r Foc See Dio nerion. 
amiſs; neque in Folkeſmote, neque in aliis > infra Wifey N ere 2 before it b. 
Civitatem. Charta H. 1. pro Londox.. Du ange. tion; 3 Concoftion ; 40 Chylificaticn * 

When this great Aſſembly is made in a City, it may be 6 Aftmilation. See Masric Arion, Conxcoer 3 
call'd a ZBurgemot ; when in the County, a Shiregemot. IIc ATIoR, NUTRITION, Oe. * Cu 
Cum aliquid vero inopinatum & malum contra regnum vel Food is of two Kinds, vis. Eſeulents, or Meat . 3 d 
contra coronam Regis emerſerit, ſtatim debent pulſatis cam- tulents, or Drink. See EscuLtxt, Daixx Wixz Ma 
pants, quod Anglice vocatur Amotbel, convecare omnes £9 mw ty WArzER, £9c. | * Mar 
5 guad Anglici vocant Folkmote, Oc. Leg. Al. The firſt Foods of our Great Forefathers, were W 
fred. | and the ſpontaneous Productions of the Earth . wich wy 
FOLLICULUS, among Gardeners, the Seed-Veſſel, Cafe, whole Nations ſuſtain themſelves to this Day. , whic 
Coat, Huſk, or Cover, which ſome Seeds and Fruits have @Trlpins, Obſ. 14. 1e. notes, That Men antiently ſed 3 
over them. See FRUIT, and SEED. ter the ſame rate as other Animals; and lived of Hz k 

FoLLicuLvs Fellis, ſee Vesica Bilaria. _ Corn. By degrees they came to the Humors or . 

FOLLY, according to Mr. Look, conſiſts in the drawing certain Beaſts, as Milt; and at length they commence; Ca 
of falſe Concluſions from juſt Principles; by which it is di- aivorous, and devour'd the Parts of the Animals themſcly 
ſtinguiſh'd from Madneſs, which draws juſt Conclufions See Cannivorovs. 3-4 
from falſe Principles. Sce Manntss. I The Variety of Foods, it ſeems, does not make: 
FOMAHANT, in Aſtronomy, a Star of the firſt Mag- Difference in the Subſtance, or Actions of the Bodies 
nitude, in the Conſtellation Aquarius. Its os is 329 ſtain'd thereby; the Viſcera having a Power of altering an 
Degrees, 17 Minutes, Latitude 21 Degrees, 3 Minutes. See aſſimulating them, however heterogeneous, into one fim. 
Aquarivs. | | SGaubſtance, like themſelves. See As8imitatiON, 

FOMENTATION, a liquid Medicine, applied on any The Difference in Foods conſiſts principally in this, f 
diſeay'd Part. | har ſome are more eaſily digeſted and 7 — than other 


Fomentations are either Simple, or Compoud. and afford more nutritious Juice, than others : To whid 
Simple FomtnTATIONS are thoſe made with luke warm end it is, that the divers Kinds of dreſſing have been i 
Water, Milk, Oil, Oxicrat, or other the like Liquor. vented ; viz. to diſpoſe the Matter for a more ealy an 


Compound FomenTATIONS are Decoctions of Roots, plentiful Aſſimilation. See Dn ns81xc. 
Leaves, Flowers, Seeds, made in common Water, or other The beft, moſt fimple, and light of Digeſtion are the 
proper Liquor; to which are ſometimes added Salts, Axun- Foods prepar'd of Frumentatious, and Leguminous Ser, 
giz, Oils, Oc. | | as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Mays, dried, ground, fer 
To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen Cloth, or mented, baked, £&9c. See Bu BAD. Peaſe, Beans, Vetchet 
Flannel in the Liquor, and ſpread it on the Part affected. F9c. Alſo green Plants, and Pot-herbs, as Lettice, Bee 
There are alſo Fomentations made another way; vis. by Parſly, £9c. See SALLET. Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Ber 
boiling certain Drugs in linen Bags, and then applying em, ries, Plumbs, Cherries, Sc. See Favir, And the leat 
Bags and all, on the Part. | | Parts of Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Inſe&s, 8c. prepard | 
There are alſo a fort of 4ry Fomentations, being Bags Boiling, Baking, Stewing, &c. | 
fll'd with Medicines, but not boil'd, only ſometimes ſprin- And yet for different Intentions, different kinds of Fu 
kled with a little Wine or Brandy. are requir'd : Thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, fzculent Food 
The Intention of Fomentations is to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoften, are beſt for thoſe whoſe Viſcera are ſtrong, Digeſtion quick 
aſſuage, fortify, conſtringe, &c. the Parts they are applied c. and ſoft, light, humid, — rock to lach, are pet 
on. nicious. Again, to the Weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, and 
Fomentations are alſo called Local Baths, or Partial Ba- ſedentary, thoſe Foods are beſt, which are either by An, 0 
things ; becauſe, — applied on a diſeaſed Part, they have Nature the neareſt to Chyle, as Milk, Broths, c. 
much the ſame Effect as a Bath, or Half-bath has on the Where the Temperature inclines to Acidity, there ala 


whole Body. Sce Barn, and BATHING. lious Foods are the moſt ſuitable ; and Acids, where the 
FONT), or Zapriſmal FoxT, a Stone, or Marble Veſſel, Conſtitution inclines to be alcaline. le 
at the lower End of a Pariſh Church, ſerving to hold the Some will have it, that Iron, Metals, Minerals, c. may d 
Water, to be us'd in adminiſtring the Sacrament of Bap- by a proper Preparation become Food; on which account ** 
tiſm. See BAPTIS. Becotehe of Gold, Chalybeat's, Cc. are cried up: But on 
A Baptiſmal Font is the Character of a Pariſh Church. *tis certain, that no ſuch Matters can ever be aſſimilated, Feet 
See PaniSn, ' and become Part of our Body. They may a& on the Blood, Strok: 
Its Place, at preſent, is at the Bottom of the Church, or and the Blood Veſſels, by their Weight, Impetus, Ec. and Foot 
in a little Chapel within the Church. Antiently, it was on that account, may be of uſe in Medicine; but not WF 1... U 
placed in a little Church, diſtinct from the great one, tho* Food. 6 , 0 
near to it, called the Bapriſtery. See BArTISTRRx. A due Regulation of the Quantity, and Quality of out tent f 
It was a common thing, during the firſt Ages of the Food; and a nice Adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive * 
Church, for the Baptiſmal Fynts to be fill'd miraculouſly, at Powers, would be of the utmoſt Conſequence to Health and Eads 


the time of Eaſter, which was their great Baptizing Seaſon. long Life. See HAL In. : 
Baronius gives divers Inſtances of theſe miraculous Fours, What we expend in Motion, Excretion, Effluvia, Ec. ls 
in the Years 417, 554, and 558, but a determinate Quantity; and the Supply ſhould on 
Pofevinus B. of Lilybeum, who wrote in 443, obſerves, keep pace with the Expence. A juſt Proportion of the 
that in the Year Four hundred and ſeventeen, under the Pon- two would probably preſerve us from acute Diſtempets; ® 
rificate of So/inus, there was an Error committed in the it certainly would from chronical ones; Moſt, or all of whic 
time of celebrating Eaſter; it being held on the 25 of proceed from Repletion, as appears from their being cute 
March, in lieu of the 22* of April, which was the Time y Evacuation. See EVA cUATION. 
it was held on at Conſtantinople. He adds, that GOD was The Qualities of Foods, as to Eaſineſs, or Difficulty o 
pleas'd to ſhew the Error in a very convincing manner, by Digeſtion, Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determin'd in all Cafes 
the Fonts of a certain Village, which always us'd to be mi- from theſe three Principles. q 
raculoufly fill'd againſt Paſter; and which, this Year, were 1* That thoſe — gt which confiſt of the groſſe 
not full till the 234 of April. See Tillemont Hiſt. Eccleſ. Parts, are hardeſt of Digeſtion; by reaſon their conſtituent 


T. X. p. 678, and 679. Gregory de Tours, P. 32@, 516, Parts touch in the moſt Points; or have the greateſt Qui 


746, 950, 1063. : a 4 —tity of Contact, upon which their Coheſion depends. 
FONTICULUS, or FoxTinzr.rAa, in Chirurgery, a ge- Conrs10N. 5 | 
neral Name for Iſſues, Seatons, Cauteries, and other ſmall 20 That thoſe Subſtances, whoſe Parts are brought = 
artificial Diſcharges. Sce Issux, SrzATON, CauTERY, Cc. ther with the greater Force, cohere proportionably clolel, 
The Word is a Diminutive of Fons, Fountain. — and are the more difficultly ſe arated. 0 
FONTINALIA, or FONTANALIA, in Antiqui 4 a reli- 30 That Salts are very hard to be ade meg 
W 


gious Feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the Dei- united by plain Surfaces, under which they are Circulation 


ties who preſided over Fountains, or Springs, prehended : Hence, in the laſt Stages of the where 


FOO < 7 


fron” ind Animals, as come ſooneſt to their Growth, are 


ber 
rity * 


les a X . * * * F 
— if Digeſtion than thoſe long in attaining to Matu- | Fibula for the Leg; and thoſe of the Tax fits 
and Fingers. See Fxemun, Tint a; . 


A : 
] | Oo O | 
P k * —— 

* 


The Des Magnus, or great Foor, is divided into the 


Tos No Lats and the Foot, properly ſo called. See 


Its Bones are the Femyy, or Thigh Bone; the 77bia and 


Its Arteries are Branches of the Crural Art | vs and its 


| glutinous :. Thoſe of a white Subſtance, ; V+; f 
ily, fat, dubitance, Veins terminate in the Vein. | : 
2 than thoſe of u redder: That of a. ſoft, mild, and Of theſe there are * — A be na 
r than thoſe of a rich, ſtrong, poignant, aroma- P ö . . , 


anden {2 u. 
os — Author adds, that Abſtinence, and Exerciſe. 
moſt concur iſe . . . x ; 
and that where Exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious Perſons, 
"re Defett muſt be ſupplied by Abſtinence. See ABSsTI- 

and EXERCISE. 5 11 1 n 
according to Mr. Lock, is one who makes falſe 
Concluſions from ri ht Principles; by which he is diſtin- 
ind from 2 man. See MADNEss. le 
60 Willis relates, That upon diſſecting of a Fool, the 
, jple Differences found between him and a Man {of 
ſs were, that the Brain was ſmaller; and that the Cer- 


MMC E, 


* 
* 


The Reptile Kind, as Serpents, c. have no Feet. See 

Th rIi Tr | (a | 8 
e Merchants would perſwade us, that the Bird of: Pa- 
ndice has no Feet; that when it ſleepe, it hangs by its 
Wings; and when it feeds, by its Bill: But the Matter is, 
they cut them off, that the Bird may be thought the more 
extraordinary. © Others ſay, tis for fear they ſhould. ſpoil 
the Feathers, which are very beautiful. ava 

Lobſters have twelve Feet; Spiders, Mites, and Poly- 
pus's, eight; Flies, _— rs, and Butterflies, fix Feet. 

Galen has ſeveral good Obſervations on the wiſe Adjuſt- 
ment of the Number of Feet in Men, and other Animals, 
in his Book De Uſu Part. L. 3. | 

The Fore-feer of Moles are admirably form'd to dig, and 
ſcratch up the Earth, and make way for its Head, c. 
In Water Fowls, the Legs and Feet are excellently ad- 
apted to their reſpective Occaſions and Manners of living. 
In ſuch, as are to wade in the Rivers, the Legs are long, 
and bare of Feathers a 7 way above the Knee: Their 
Toes alſo are broad; and in ſuch as bear the Name of Mud- 
wckers, two of the Toes are ſomewhat jointed, that they 
may not eafily fink in walking upon boggy Places. 

thers are hole: footed, i. e. have their Toes webbed to- 
gether, as the Gooſe, Duck, &c. And *tis pretty enough to 
obſerve, how artificially theſe will gather up their Toes and 
feet, when they withdraw their 2 or go to take their 
Stroke in ſwimming ; and again expand, or open the whole 
Fact, when they preſs upon, or drive themſelves forward in 
the Water. See LRC. 

Foor, in Anatomy, or the great Foot, is the whole Ex- 
tent from the Jointure of the Hip, to the Tip of the Toes ; 
s the Hand is the whole, from the Shoulder to the Fingers 
Ends, See Hanp. | 


ym Properly ſo call'd; conſiſts of three Parts, viz. the Tar- 


Feet ate compos d of a certain Number of long and 
ſhort Syllables. See QuANTr Ir. | 

The Spordee, Fambic; Trochee, and Pirrhic, of two 
Syllabledy cooks; b Sone to Lak s outs 1. 
The Daciyl, Auapeſt, Moloſs, Trihrach, &c. of three 


Fyllables. See SroNp RR, JamBic, Nactyr, &c. 


Hexameter Verſes, conſiſt of fix Feet; Pentameters of 


only five. See HEA TER, and PENTAMETER., | 


Even, and Odd Foor, Par, and Impar, in Poetry, and 
particularly in Jambic Verſes. | Feet are denominated Odd, 
and Hven, in reſpect of their Situation in the Verſe. 
Thus, the firſt, third; and fiſth Foot of the Verſe are un- 
even, in regard thoſe Numbers are not capable of being di- 
vided into two equal Parts. W 15 
In the antient Tragedy, the Jambie Verſes, which pre- 
vail'd therein, only allow'd the uneven Feet to the Spon- 
dees; ſo that the ſecond, the fourth, and fixth, Feet were 
to be Jambus's, in regard they were even. This regu- 
lar Mixture of Spondees in the une ven Freer, render'd the 
Verſe: the more ſolemn and noble. 
Tbe Comie Poets, the better to diſguiſe their Verſe, and 
make it more like Proſe, took the contrary Courſe; putting 
2 where the Tragic Poets would only have allow 
ambus's.— 2xuM ,v | 
/ Foor; is alſo a Meaſure, conſiſting of twelve Inches. See 
Mr AasvR Rt. | | 
The Foot long is divided into twelve Inches; and the Inch 
into three Barley Corns. See Id cn, Cc. * 

Geometricians divide the Foot into ten Digits; the Digit 
into ten Lines, &c. See Dior r, Sc. 

The French divide their Fvot like us, into twelve Inches; 
and the Inch, into twelve Lines. See Lins, Ec. 

The Foor /quare is the ſame Meaſure, both in Length, and 
Breadth; containing 144 ſquare, or ſuperficial Inches. See 
SQUARE— h | 

The Cubic, or Solid Foot is the ſame Meaſure in all the 
three Dimenſions ; containing 1728 Cubic Inches. See Cur, 
and Cvupic. | 

'The Foot is of different Lengths, in different Countries. 

The Paris Royal Foot exceeds the Engliſh by ſe ven Lines 
and a half: The Antient Roman Foot of the Capital, con- 
ſited of four Palms; equal to eleven Inches, and ſeven 
Tenths Engliſh : The Rhineland, or Leiden Foct, by which 
all the Northern Nations go, is to the Roman Foot, as 950 
to 100c—The Proportions of the principal Feer of ſeveral 
Nations, compar'd with the Engliſb and French, are as 


follow. 


The Engliſh Foot being divided into 1000 Parts; or into 12 Inches; the other Feet will be, as follow; 


Thouſ. Parts. F. Inch. Li. | parts. F. In. Li. 
London — — Foot _ o 12 © Toleds — : — Foot Ugg © 10 7 
Paris — the Royal Foot 1068 x oo 8 Roman — — Foot 967 l © 
Amſterdam — Foot 942 8 Souonia — — Foot 1 204 7 "06 
Antwerp — Foot 946 „ Mautua — Foot 1569 x O6 8 
Dort — — Foot 1184 o 02 2 Venice — — ii 0 9 
Rhinlang, or Leyden — Foot 1033 1 ©0 4 Dantzick — . 
or ran — — Foot 9 58 ©... £4 J Copenhagen 3 — Reer 965 8 
Meeblin — Foot 919 e 11 © Prague — — Foot 1026 x oo 3 
Miadleburg — Foot 99 1 O II 9 Riga — — Foot 1 83 I 1 09 = 
2 . Turin — — Foot 1062 1 o 7 | 
* emen — Foot 964 — The Free. = "Foot 00) —DCI 2 
Fr —— Foot 954 6.322 Paris Foot, by Dr. Bernard — 1066 1 00 1 
- ancfort on the Mayn Foot 948 o 11 4 | Old Roma —— -, Foot 970 © 00 © 
baniſh Tm _ Foot 1001 . . 


The 


ſmall 8 


FOR 


The Paris Foot bein ſuppos 


reſt will be as follow, fo | 

> QAM enn 
Paris — — Foot 1110 
Rhinlands = — | Foot 139153" | © 
Roman = — Foot 1320 
London — — Foot 1350 
Swediſh 3 — ' Foot 1320 
Daniſh EY — Foot 1403 
Venetian * — Foot 15405, 7 
Conſtantinopolita.— Foot 310/// 
Sononian — — Foot 1682737 . 
Strasbourg — Foot 128291 E 
Norimberg — „4 Foot 1346 91 ,1 
Dantzick — Foot 17211 
Hal! 2 „ — Foot 1320 7 $6.07 


F * 2 » . 


| Foor Rule, ſee Roxx. d Eugene 
Foo r Level, an Inftrument; which ſerves to do the Of- 
fice both of a Level, a Square, and a Fuot Rule. See Lx- 
VEL, SQUARE, £90: dds at .o 
The Foot Level, repreſented Tab. Surveying; Fig. 22. con. 
fiſts of two Branches, about an Inch broad; opening and 
ſhutting like a two - foot Rule. Are 3,of) 
Theſe Branches are hollow'd half way up the fide of 
each, to receive a kind of Tongue, or thin piece of Braſs; 
which is faſten'd to one of them, by means whereof the 
Branches may be ſhut cloſe together. The Uſe of this 
Tongue is ſuch, that when the End of it is in the 
Branch it is not faſten'd to, where there is a Pin that holds 
it, the two Branches will ſtand at Right Angles: To the 
Head of the Inſtrument is likewiſe added a ſquare piece 
of Braſs; by means whereof it does the Office of a Square. 
At the Bottom of the Angle of the ſaid Piece of Braſs is 
a little hole, wherein is faſten d a Line with a Plummet ; 
which falling on a perpendicular Line, drawn onthe Tongue, 
ſhews whether any thing the Inſtrument is applied to, be 
level, or not. 1 tee ea is 
Foor 7 the. Foreſt, Pes Foreſtæ, in our antient Cuſtoms, 
contain'd 18 Inches, or 13 of the common Fer. 
Norandum eſt, quod Pes Foreſtæ uſftatus — — Ric. 


Oyſell, in Arrentatione Vuſtorum, fuctus eſt, ſignatus & 


ſculptus in pariete Cancelle Eccleſie de Edwynſtone, & in 


Eccleſia Beate Marie de Nottingham : Et aifins' Pes con- 
tinet in Longitudine octodecim pollices, &c.” Ex Regiſt, 
Abb. de Novo Loco in Com, Nott. | rn 
4 oy Pace, Half Pace, or Landing Plare, ſee 8SrAIR 
aſes. B92 24 
Foor Bank, or Banquzrre, in Fortification, is a 

of Earth, on which the Soldiers ſtand to fire 
over the Parapet. See BAN uEr rx. 

Foor Gilde, was an antient Amerciament, for not cut- 
ting out the Balls of the Feet of great Dogs in the Foreſt; 
which was done for preventing their running atter the King's 
Deer; and was called Expeditation. See ExrzDITATION. 

Foor Huss, among Gardners, are ſhort Heads, out of 
which Flowers grow. : 

FEORAMEN, in Anatomy, a Name given to certain Holes 
or Perforations in divers Parts of the Body; as the 

For AMEN Ovale, or FoR AEN ZBotall:, an Oval Aper- 
ture, or Paſſage thro' the Heart of a Fœtus, which cloſes 
up after Birth. 77 
It ariſes above the Coronal Vein, near the right Auricle; 
and paſſes directly into the left Auricle of the Heart. See 
HEART. | 

The Foramen Ovale is one of the temporary Parts of the 
Feetus ; wherein it differs from an Adult. It ſerves for the 
circulating of the Blood in the Fcœtus, till ſuch time as the 
Infant breaths, and the Lungs are open'd. See Fokrus, 
and Lunss. | 

Its Uſe was firſt exactly deſcrib'd by Leon. Botal of An 
in Piedmont, in the Year 1562; who tracing the Courſes 
and Paſſages of the Blood, aſſerted the Foramen Ovale to 
be one, whereby the Blood in Fœtus's was convey'd from 
the right Ventricle to the left. 

The Modern Anatomiſts ſtand to the Diſcovery ; and 
the Foramen Ovale is now generally allow'd a part neceſ- 
ſary in the Syſtem of the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Fœtus. See Cie.CULATION. 

At the Aperture of the Foramen, there is a kind of float- 
ing Membrane, which looks like a Valve; but has nothing 
of the Office thereof : It does not hinder the Blood from 
paſſi ng fromeither Auricle to the other: All it ſerves for, 


(N 


'd to contain 1440 Pitts; the 


hang d, Sc. See 
But M 


open in any 


Der. Phyſ. Theol. L. IV. c. 7. 


FOR! 


The acturate'Mr. Comper adds; that h | 
the Foramen Ovuls open in Adults; ar. en fr 


in the R Recoveries of divers Pk Caſe 


\ "When he Ar applied: bimſelfro'Dilfion, 
he had no Diſtruſt 5 | on, he tell us 


the fi ent Accounts in A , 
the Foramen being open : Bur de afterwards frag that = 
miſtook the Oſtium of the Coronary Veins for the Fu — 
and the like he imagines other Authors to have N 
aſſert, that it is always open in amphibious Aritnale: 18. 
that upon a diligent Enquiry into theſe Animals he could 
never find it open in any. Fs 
Neither does he think that ſufficient; to enable ther 
Creatures to live under Water, as the Fctus does in Tir, 


unleſs the Ductus Arterioſus were Utero, 


pen alſo. Cheſel, ap 
wo 


Fox AuMRN of the Membrana Tympani,' is a Perforas: 
in the Membrane of the Tym 4c: Drum in — — 
which admits of the Paſſage of Wind, Smoak, c. from the 
Meatus a palato to the Drum. See EAR. | 
This Paſſage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the 
Tympanum thro' the upper Part of its Membrane, near the 
Procels of the Malleus. The Exiſtence of this Perforation 
is more evident, when Ulcers affect the Palate, by the E. 

reſs of Wind, upon the Patient's ſtopping his Noſe and 

Mouth, and forcing the Wind by the Ears, than by any A. 
natomical Inſpection. See Tymranun. 7-0 
Fon AuN Zacerum, ſee Don A Mater.. 

FORCE, Vis, or Pow R, in Mechanicks, Philoſophy, 
See Vis, and POW. 1 dn! 


Attraftive Fon cx, 2 ATTRACTION, |: | 
Repelling For cr, 5 * ö g Rxrors idw. 561 
Haſtic Pon cx, 1 Eras ric 
Fogcx of Gravity, | Gravity. 
Fon c of Coheſion, Conks on. 
Central Fon a, Sep & CENTRAL. | 
Centripetal Force, N | CENTRIPETAL. 
. Centrifugal Fok cx, - | CxnTRIFUGAL,. | 
Fox cR of Inactivity, Vis IxRRTIX. 
- Reſiſting Fox cx, RRESILiSTANcR. 
- Retaraing Fox cx, | | RETARDATION. 
Accelerating Fox cx, c. AccELERATION, c. 


Fox cn, in Common Law, ſigniſies an Offence, by which 
Violence is us'd to Perſons, or Things. ? 
Force is either Simple, or Compound. T 25465 
Simple Force is that which has no other Crime adjoind 
to it: As if one by Force do enter into another Man's Pol 
ſeſſion, without doing any other unlawful Act. Wh 
Mix'd, or Compound Force is that Violence committed 
with ſuch a Fact as of it ſelf only is criminal: As if any by 
Force enter into another Man's Poſſeſſion, and there killa 
Man, or raviſh a Woman, Oc. 
Force is alſo divided into True Force, and Force after 
a ſort. ' | 
There are other Branches; as forcible Entries, forible 
Detaining, or Holding; unlawful AJembly, Routs, Riots 
Rebellions, &c. See FoxcizLER Entry, Fon BIETE Detain- 
ing, UNLAw UL A/embly, Rior, c. . ; 
Fox cz, in Grammar, and ſome other Arts, is applied to 
ſomething which ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame Effect 
as, another. | 
In our Language, the / between two Vowels has the 
Force of a 2, and is ſometimes put for a 2: As in Horiſon, 
Baptiſing, c. 5 | 
Hebrew, the Dageſeh ; and in Arabic, the Teſ#ia, have 
the Force of a Letter ſuppreſs'd. A Figure before a C. 
pher, has the Force of ten.— | TN 
FOR CEPS, Pair of Tongues, a Chirurgeon 3 Inſtru- 
ment, wherewith dead, and corrupt Parts are ſei d, cut 
or pulled off, Ec. As alſo foreign ies extracted out 0 
Wounds, Oc. 4 
They are of divers Forms, long, crooked, with T, 
with Heals, half-moon'd, &c. See SpECULUM- 0 
FORCIBLE Entry, a violent, actual Ban; into a rr 
or Land, c. or a taking Diſtreſs of any Perſon, weap 


according to Mr. Win{low,-is, to cloſe the Foramen after the whether he offer Violence or Hurt to any Perſon there, or 


Birth. 


It has generally been thought, that the Foramen Ovale 
might ſometimes remain open, even in Adults: And in ef. 
fc, divers Authors furniſh us with Inſtances thereof. 

Dr. Connor aſſures us he found it but half clos'd in a 
Girl of four or five Years old; and in another Gizl which 
he open'd at Oxford, there was Room left to thruſt a Tent 
thro'. Difert. Med. Phyſ. de Stup. Of. Coat. 


furiouſly drive any out of the Poſſeſſion thereof, or not: Ses 
ExnTRyY. —— 

For c1BLE holding, or detaining Poſſeſſion is Ne 
Act of Reſiſtance, by a ſtrong Hand of Men, weapon rele⸗ 
Harneſs, or other Action of Fear in the ſame Place, , 
where, whereby the lawful Entry of Juſtices, or ot 


barr'd, or hindred. 
goRl, 
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monk, in Antiquity, a religious Feaſt among th 
FORDI an n the thirteenth of April. n 
held o vn 7 
Romans, thus call'd from the Latin 0 
1 " cedo, I May, or ſacrifice ; by reaſon Cows were 
Cal ' ſacrificed to the . 1 or the Earth. 
i 5 © 8 . . 
Cow with Calf, is form'd, according to Ovid, 
ay” _ bear; or rather, as Scaliger and Salmaſius 
4 e from the Greek goegs, po, fignitying the ſame 
im "7 4rr0 writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe Cows 
bun 1 in the Curie Livy, and Halicarnaſſæus relate, that 
act! uns one in each Curia; ſo that there were thirty in 
be which is confirm'd b * Drury Z. IV. v.635. 

; Jicidia were firſt inſtitute Numa, on occa- 

The 3 Barrenneſs among the Cattle: Ovid gives 
0 cular Deſcription of the Ceremony, in the Paſſage 
11 noted: He adds, that part of theſe Cows were ſacri- 

4 in the Temple of Jupiter; that is, in the Capitol. 
FOE Knight, in the Sea Language, a piece of Wood, 

ted in the Figure of a Man's Head, and faſt bolted to 
Fu Beams upon the ſecond Deck. 

t Foxx Caſtle of a Ship, is that Part where the Fore-maſt 
qands : It is divided from the reſt of the Floor by a 
Bulk-bead 3 that 2 on ag Caſtle which is aloft, 
tin the Hold, is called the Prow. 
45 Maſt of a Ship, is a round large piece of Timber, 
cated in . xn is born the Fore Sail, and 
Fre- Top-Sail Yards. See Masr. 
Length is uſually 5 of the Main Maſt. 

= Fire-Top-Maſt is half the Length of the Fore Maſt, 
and the Fore-top-gallant Maſt is half the Length of the 
FRre-Top-Malt. See GALLANT. 

FoRELAND, or FORENEss, in Navigation, a Point of Land 
-utting out into the Sea. See Care. 

FORELAND, in Fortification, is a ſmall Space of Ground 
between the Wow of a Place, and the Moat, call'd alſo 
Berme. See BERME.. 

FoRELOCKS in a Ship, are little flat Wedges like pieces 
of ns; wo * 3 woes o Polts, to keep them from fly- 
ind out of the Holes. See Bor rs. 

Fon k Sail, the Sail of the Fore Maſt. See Sair. 

Fox 8-ſhorren, among Painters, £9c. See SHoR TENING. 

Foxx Loin, among Hunters, is when a Hound going be- 
r the reſt of the Cry, meets Chace, and goes away 
vith it. 

Fox E Skin, Ho e | , | SER 

fon ꝝ jup D the Court, is when ati Officer of any Court 
is baniſh'd or expell'd the ſame for ſome Offence. or, for 
not appearing to an Action by Bill fil'd againſt him; and 
in the latter he is not to be admitted to officiate, till he 
91 15 ys BY A 2 Hen. 4. c. 8. | | 

le Inall looſe his Office, and be forejudg'd the Court, Sc. 
*. , EA eſt male judicare Opel. | 

OREJUDGER, in Law, ſignifies a Judgment, whereby a 
Man is priv d, or put by the thing in pr F 

FoRECLOS'D, in our antient Law Books, fignifies barr'd, 
ſhut out, or excluded for ever. 

Fon zyoor, in the Sea Language, is when one Veſſel ſails, 
or ray another 6 way. = ; 

s if two Ships being under Sail, and in Ken of one an- 
other, one of them lies in a Courſe with her Stern ſo much 
a weather the other, that if both hold on, the windward 
my 4 * yo Tckagr 70 the other. Such Ship is ſaid 

e others fore foot. 
Net as ſoon as ſhe has paſs'd, they ſay, ſhe is gone out 
F OREIGN, ſomething extraneous, or adventitious. For- 
95 Miniſter, Foreign Prince, Foreign Goods, c. are thoſe 
. wos to other Nations. Foreign to the Purpoſes, i. e. 
_ is foreign to the Idea of Space, i. e. is not inhe- 
4 erein, but additional thereto. See Vacuum. 
ata. Plants are particularly call'd Exoticks. See Ex- 
ln ſome Univerſities they gi f 7 

y give the Appellation Foreign 

Dofors, Dockores Forenſes, to ſuch as Fg reſide in the 


rda, a Cow big with 


Place, or the Univerſity ; but take Degrees to go and live 


” where, and in other Countries. 

? 1. Life of St. Paul, Biſhop of Verdun, written by 

of er! Author, and publiſh'd from a MS. above 

* * old, by Bollandus ; we meet with Forenſis Pref 

wh = a Prieſt who lives in another Part. The ſame 
7445 notes, that St. Ambroſe uſes the Word Forenſis 


1 Exterior. 
0 . . . . 
 regn, or Foraine Traitte, is a Duty belonging to the 


ng of France, of of the Value of 
„Of 2 all Goods im ported 
ot exported out of the Kingdom. See Dvury. poles 


be Word Foreign is form'd of the Latin Fores, Doors; Swainmote, held trice ev 
once every forty Days. See JUsTICE Seat, SWAINMOTE, Co. 


Ur 07 * 
foris, or out of doors; or Forum, Market, c. 


ORE — — . | 
with 4 I6N, is us'd in Law in ſeveral Senſes, and join'd 
vers Subſtanti ves. Thus, 


(73) 


FOR 


Fon z ic Attachment; is an Attachment of Foreigners 
Goods found within a Liberty or City, in the Hands of a 
third Perſon z for the Satisfaction of ſome Citizen, to whom 
the Foreigner oweth Money. See ArTacnuant. 

Fox EIN Matter, in Law, is Matter triable in another 
County; ot Matter done in another County. See Marra. 

FoRE1iGN baer or Appoſer, is an Officer in the Ex- 
che ver, to whom all Sheriffs or Bailifls do repair to be ap- 
pos'd by him of their Green-Wax, after they are appos d 
of their Sums out of the Pipe Office; and from — 
draws down a Charge upon one of them to the Clerk of 


the 45 | | | 

His Buſineſs is, to examine the Sheriff's Eſtreats with 
the Record, and to aſk the Sheriff, what he ſays to every 
particular Sum therein. 

ForEiGn Plea is a Refuſal of the Judge as incompetent, 
becauſe the Matter in hand was not within his Precinct. 
See PLEA. | 

ForE1GN Service, is ſuch Service whereby a mean Lord 
holdeth of another, without the Compaſs of his own Fee; 
or elle that which a Tenant perfo mech, either to his 
own Lord, or to the Lord Paramount out of his own Fee. 
See SERVICE. 

FokERLORHN Hope, in an Army, the Enfans perdues. See 
EN FANS Perdues. 

FORESCHOKE, Derelictum, antiently fignified as 
much as forſaken in our modern Language. 

It is ſpecially us'd in one of our Statutes, for Land or 
Tenements ſeizd by the Lord, for want of Services due 
from the Tenant; and ſo quietly held and poſſeſs d beyond 
the Year and Day. 

As if we ſhould ſay, that the Tenant, who ſeeing his 
Lands or Tenements taken into the Lord's Hand, and pol- 
ſeſs'd ſo long, takes not the Courſe appointed by Law to 
recover them; does in due Preſumption of Law diſayow or 
forſake all the Right he has to them. ; 

And then ſuch Lands ſhall be call'd Foreſchoke, ſays the 
Stat. 10 Ed. 2. c. unico. 

FOREST, Silva, in Geography, a huge Wood : Or, a 
large Extent of Graund, cover'd with Trees. See Woop. 

| The Calidonian and Hercynian Foreſts are famous in 
Hiſtory : The firſt was a celebrated Retreat of the antient 
Pitts, and Scots : The latter, antiently poſſeſs d the greateſt 
Part of Europe; particularly Germany, Fola::4, Hungary, 
&c. In Czſar's time it extended from the Borders of Alſa- 
tia and Switzerland to Tranſylvania; and was computed 
60 Days Journey long, and nine broad: Some farts, or Can- 
tons thereof are ſtill remaining. 

The Foreſt of Dean in Gloceſterſhire is famous for the 
Iron Works therein. See IR ox. | 

The Antients ador'd Foreſts, and imagin'd a great Part 
of their Gods to refide therein : Temples were trequently 
built in the thickeſt Foreſts ; the Gloom and Silence whereof 
naturally inſpire Sentiments of Devotion, and turn Men's 
Thoughts within themſelves. 

Por the like reaſon, the antient Druids made Foreſts the 
Place of their Reſidence, perform'd their Sacrifices, inſtructed 
their Youth, and gave Laws therein. See DRurps. 

The Word Foreſt is form'd of the Latin Foreſta, which 
firſt occurs in the Capitularies of harlemaign, and which 
it ſelf is deriv'd from the German or/t, ſignifying the ſame 
thing. Spelman derives it from the Latin forts reſtart, by 
reaſon Foreſts are out of Towns. Others derive Foreſta 4 
feris, q. d. Fereſta, quod ſit tuta ſtatio ferarum, as being 
a ſafe Station or Aboad for wild Beaſts. 

For tsT, in a Law Senſe, is defined a certain Territory 
of woody Grounds, and fruitful Paſtures, privileg'd for wild 
Beaſts, and Fow!s of Foreſt, Chaſe and Warren, to reſt and 
abide in the ſafe Protection of the King for his Princeiy 
Delight ; meer'd and bounded with unremoveable Bounds, 
Marks, Meers, and Boundaries, either known by Matter 
of Record, or Preſcription ; Repleniſh'd with wild Beaſts of 
Venery, or Chaſe, 5X with great Coverts of Vert for Suc- 
cour of the ſaid Beaſts. For Preſervation and Continuance 
of which Place with the Vert and Veniſon, there are cer- 
tain peculiar T.aws, Privileges, and Officers. 

The Properties or Characters of a Foreſt, are, 

1 That it cannot be in the Hands of any, but the King; 
becauſe none elſe hath Power to conſtitute ſuch Commiſſions 


as are neceſſary to the Being of a Foreſt, beſide che King; 


as, particularly that of a Juſtice in Eyre of the Foreſt. 
And vet the Abbot of Whitby had a Foreſt by Grant of 
King Henry the Second, and King John; with all Officers 
incident thereto. 
The Second Character, is the Courts belonging thereto, 


which are, the Juſtice Scat, held every three Years ; the 
ery Lear; and the Attachment, 


The Third Characteriſtfic is the Officers belonging there- 
to, for Preſervation of the Vert and Veniſon; as the Ju- 


etlon Auſiwer, is ſuch an Anſwer, as is not triable in ſtices of the Foreſt, the Marder, or Keeper, Ranger, 8 
c. 


lic Co 12 
unty where it is made. Sce ANSWER. 


derors, Foreſters, Agiſtors, 9 Sails, Beadles, - 
co 


3 
FOR 
See esch under its proper Article, Jus rIicx of the Foreſt, 


WarDen, RANGER, VERDER, of REGARDER, &c 
But the moſt eſſential Mark of a Foreſt is the Swain- 


more, which is no leſs incident thereto, than the Court of 


Pye-Powder to a Fair, If this fail, it ceaſes to be a Foreſt, 
and commences a Chace. See CHhAcx .A. | 
The way of making a Foreſt, is thus: Certain Commil- 
fioners, appointed under the Great Seal, view the Ground 
intended, and fence it round : This being reported in Chan- 
cery, the King cauſes it to be proclaim'd throughout the 
County where the Land lies, that it is a Foreſt; and thence- 
forth to be govern'd by the Laws of the Foreſt ; and pro- 
hibits all Perſons from hunting therein, without his Leave. 
New Foreſt, in Hampſhire, Hiſtory tells us, was rais'd by 
the Deſtruction of 22 Pariſh Churches, and all the Villages, 
Manors, Chappels, Cc. for the ſpace of 30 Miles together. 
Beſide New Fore „there are now ſubſiſting 68 Foreſts in 
England; thirteen Chaſes, and more than 781 Parks. See 
PARK. ty | 
Our antient Norman Kings were the firſt who inclos'd 
Foreſts, and ſetgyled the 18 thereof: Their Taſte 
run mightily that way. In the Courſe of a few Reigns from 
the Conqueſt, no leſs than fixty 4 3 were inclos d; 
the ſtricteſt Laws were made to ſecure them; and the ſe- 
vereſt Penalties inflicted on all Treſpaſſers thereon. 
William the Conqueror decreed, the Eyes of any Perſon 
to be pull'd out, who took either a Buck, or Boar : Vil- 
liam Rufus made the Stealing of a Doe a hanging matter: 


The taking of a Hare was fined at 205. and a Cony at 


IO 5. 
Fadmer adds, that fifty Perſons of Fortune being ap- 


rehended by the ſame Prince, for killing his Bucks, were 
Pore d to purge themſelves by the Fire of Ordeal, &c. 
Henry the Firit made no diſtinction between him who 
kill'd a Man, and a Buck; and puniſh'd thoſe who de- 
ſtroy d the Game, tho' not in the Foreſt, either by Forteiture 
f ele Goods, or Loſs of Limbs ; tho' Henry the Second 
remitted it for a temporary Impriionment. | 
Richard the Firſt revived the old Diſcipline of gelding 
and pulling out the Eyes of thoſe convict of hunting in the 
Foreſt : But he afterwardsrelax'd a little, and was contented 
to make fuch Convicts abjure the Realm, or be commit- 
ted, or pay a Fine. h 8 
Charter of the Fox RSH, ſee CnARTA de Foreſta. 
ForEsT is allo us'd adjectively. The Foreſt Cities of the 
Empire are four Cities ſituate in the Black Foreſt, or Silva 
Ngra, a Part of the antient Hyrcinian Foreſt ; viz. Rhin- 
field, Valdſhuſt, Seckinghen, and Lauffembourg. But, now 
that the Bounds of the Black 3 are contracted, theſe 
Cities are out of the Limits thereof. 
Fox Es T Law. The Foreſt Laws are liar Laws, dif. 
ferent from the common Law of England. See Law. 
Before the making of Charta de Foreſta, Offences com- 
mitted therein, were puniſh'd at the Pleaſure of the King, 
in the ſevereſt manner; and even in the Charter were ſome 
grievous Articles, which the Clemency of later Princes have 
fince by Statute thought fit to alter Per Aſiſas Foreſt e. 
Yet to this Day, in Treſpaſſes relating to the Foreſt, Vo- 
luntas reputabitur pro facto; ſo that if a Man be taken 
hunting a Deer, he may7ze arreſted, as if he had taken a 
Deer. The Foreſter may take, and arreſt a Man, if he be 
taken either at Dog-draw, Stable-ſtand, Back-bear, or 
Blocdy-hand ; notwithitanding that three of theſe be only 
Pre/umptions. See Dos DRAw, STABLE-STAND, c. 


F ORE-S TA PF, an Inſtrument us'd at Sea, for taking the 


Altitudes of heavenly Bodies. See AL TI Tupx. 

The Fore-ſtaff, cali'd alſo Croſs-ftaff, takes its Denomi- 
nation hence, that the Obſerver, in ufing it, turns his Face 
towards the Object; in contradiction to Back-ſtaff, where 
he turns his Back of the Object. See BAcRk-srAP T. 

The Fore or Croſ5-ſtaff, repreſented in Tab. Navigation. 
Fig.14. conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, graduated Staff, A B, 
and four Croſſes, or Vanes FF, EE, DD, CC, which 
ſlide thereon. 

The firſt, and ſhorteſt of theſe Vanes F E, is called the 
Ten-croſs, or Vane, and belongs to that fide of the Inſtru- 
ment, whereon the Diviſions begin at three Degrees, and 
end at 10. The next longer Vane E E is call'd the thirty 
Croſs; belonging to that Side of the Staff, wherein the Di- 
viſions begin at 10 Degrees, and end at zo, called the thirt 
Scale. The next VaneD D is call'd the fixty Croſs, an 
belongs to the Side where the Diviſions begin at 20 Degrees, 
and end at 60. The laſt, and longeſt, C C, call'd the nine- 
ty Croſs, belongs to the Side whereon the Diviſions begin at 


30 Degrees, and end at 90. 


Uſe of the Fox z8TAFE. 


The great Uſe of this Inſtrument, is to take the Heights 
of the Sun, and Stars, or the Diſtance of two Stars: And 
the, Ten, Thirty, Sixty, or Ninety Croſſes are to be us'd 
according as the Altitude is greater, or leſſer ; that is, if 
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ing, till you ſee exactly the Sun or Star 
J K tar's 


che Altitude be left than 10 Dees ahi. © 
us d; if above ten, but leſſer — W Croſs to be 


be us'd, Sc. | a f | irt Croſs to 
Note, for Altitudes greater than 60 Deg a 
ment is not ſo convenient as a Quadrant "es, this Inftey 


* n 
0 obſerve an Altitude by the Fo 

flat End of the Staff to Kc Eye, and v5 Apply the 
End 5 of the Croſs for the Centre of the Sun © the upper 
at the lower End a for the Horizon. If you n and 
ſtead of the Horizon, ſlide the Croſs 4 little ny Sky in. 
Eye; and if you ſee the Sea, inſtead of the Hog, ter the 
the Croſs further from the Eye: And thus rixon, ſlide 


continue mov. 


. Cent 
Top of roſs B, and the re by the 
of, 5 . , A N by the Bottom there. 

Then the Degrees, and Minutes cut f 
c of the Croſs — the Side of the * ek 
Croſs you uſe, is the Altitude of the Sun, or Sta 

If it be the Meridian Altitude you want vente 
Obſervation as long as you find the Altitude inc ® Jour 
moving the Croſs nearer to the Eye. See Mabok ©; ill 

By ſubſtracting the Meridian Altitude thus Nod fro 
90 Degrees, you will have the Zenith Diſtance. ” 

To work accurately, an Allowance muſt be made ſo h 
Height of the Eye above the Surface of the Sea; vis oh i 
Engliſh Foot, 1 Minute; for five Foot, 273 for ten Foor 
3+ ; for twen y Foot, 5 ; for forty Foot, 7, Ec. "0h 

Theſe Minutes ſubtracted from the Altitude obſerv'd: 4 
added to the Zenith Diſtance obſerv'd; give the true Aj; 
mn, and * * 7 * 

0 obſerve the Diſtance of two Stars, or the * ; 
ſtance from a Star, 1 the Fon zsTArrN 1 
ment to the Eye; and looking to both Ends a and h of the 
Croſs, move it nearer, or farther from the Eye, till you {ee 
the two Stars; the one on the one End, and the other on 
the other End of the Croſs. Then the Degrees and Minutes 
cut by the Croſs on the Side proper to the Vane in uſe give 
the Star's Diſtance. 

FORESTAGE, Foxzsracivm, in our antient Cuſtoms 
5 2 Duty, or Service, paid by the Foreſters to the 

ng. | 
In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the Office of Foreſter 
was held by Gentlemen of the firſt Rank, who for their 
Foreſtage were oblig'd to furniſh the Lord, when he kept 
open Houſe, with Cups and Spoons. 

Foreſtage alſo ſeems to have been us'd for a Duty, pay 
able to the King's Foreſters. Et {int quieti de Theclon, 
& Paſ/agio, & de Foreſtagio, &c. Chart. Edu. 1. 

It may likewiſe be taken for a Right to uſe the Foreſt; 
or, a 2 reaſonable Eſtovers. See EsTovzx. 

FORESTAL, or FoxsTAL, in Domeſday wrote Foriſte, 
is an A in the Highway; or ſtopping, or even in. 
ſulting a Paſſenger therein. 

Spelman defines it an Obſtruction, or ſhutting up of the 
King's Highway. 

In the Laws of Hen. 1. the Senſe of the Word is thus 
explain'd : Foreſtal eſt, /# quis ex tranſverſo incurrat, vl 
in viam expectet, & aſſaliet inimicum ſuum. 

The Word is form'd of the Saxon Fore, before ; and Hal, 
Journey, Road. 

FORESTALLER, a Perſon who foreſtals the Market, 
or buys up Goods upon the Road. Sce FoRESTALLING. 

FORESTALLING, the buying, or bargaining for Corn, 
Cattle, or other Merchandize, = — Way, == it reaches 
the Market, or Fair, to be ſold ; or by the Way, as it comes 
beyond the Sea's, or otherwiſe, toward any City, Fort, 
Haven, or Creek of this Realm; with deſign to take Ad- 
vantage thereof, and ſell it again at a more advanc d and 
dear Rate. See RxcRaToR, and ENGROSSER. 

Foreſtalling is particularly us'd if Crompton, for ſtopping 
a Deer broken out of the Foreſt, and preventing its re. 
turning home again; or, a lying between him and the Fo 
reſt, in the Way he is to return. CSE, 

Fleta ſays, it fignifies Obſtrufionem vie, vel impeaimet- 
tum ads: & Frge averiorum. - 

FORESTER, a {worn Officer of the Foreſt, apponte 
by the King's Letters Patent, to walk the Foreft, and t0 
watch the Vert, and Veniſon ; as alſo to attach and preſet 
all Treſpaſſers againſt both, within his Bailiwick or Walk, 
to the Foreſt Courts ; to be puniſh'd according to their Ot- 
fences. See FoREsrT. 3 

ee the Letters Patent of a Foreſter by ee. — 4 

ranted, quam diu bene ſe geſſeriut; yet they arc 
4 ſome, — their Heirs; who are 13 calleſt Fornſtert 
1 ET Tons —— 

Sir William Temple relates, that the Franks hav"s 1% 
dued all Gaul, their Princes reduc'd Flanders into à lind 0 
Government; and gave the Quality of Foreſter, vin] 
of the Province, to the braveit of their Captains 

Thi 


* Sv 
p A 


- lity of Lord Foreſter held till the time of Char. 
Tbis Gale g to others, of Charles . the Bald, in 
74 Flanders being erected into a County, the Ti- 

Le” ers was chang'd into that of Conn. See Count; 
Lf 9 TURE, originally fignifics a Tranſgreſſion, or 
FORF ainſt ſome penal Law. WORST” e 
fence 8. us, it is now more frequently us'd for the Effect 
7 ranſgreſſion, or the lofing ſome Right, Privilege, 


Tran!; reſſion it ſelt. | b | 
* 155 ture 7 Eſcheats, &c. Forfeiture of Goods, &c. 


- Ree becomes vacant by the Forfeiture ot Rebellion of 
his ah fired, and Goods confiſcated, differ: Thoſe 
n have a known Owner who has committed ſome Of. 
4 ghereby he loſes his Goods, are ſaid to be forfeited. 
hich an Offender diſavows, as not his own : and 
E claim'd by any other, are ſaid to be confiſeate. 
Cat. 2 mp Forfeit, again, is rather more general ; 
Confiſcation more particular, to ſuch as forfe;r only to 
* 's Exchequer. See Conpiscarion. | 
bee Word is form'd of the baſe Latin Forisfaftura ; 
ence Forfaitura, and Forfaittura, and the French For. 
Lit, ForisfuBlura os of 9 which, according 
o Iſabre, ſi nities to hurt, or offend, acere contra ratio- 
8 ich is not improbably deriy'd of boris, out, 
1 do, q- d. an Action out of Rule, Fe e 
the Rules. Borel will have Forfait deriv'd from the uſing 
Fr Force, or Violence: Zobineau in his Gloſſary wili have 
fors/afa properly to fignify a Mulct, or Amend; not a 
Arfeit, which latter he derives from the ba Briton for- 
penalty. ; 
10 N — TURE, Ferry | 1 . _—_ 7 — 
has. 
3 of Marriage, Forisfattura Maritagii, a 
Writ, which laid againſt him, who, holding by Knight's 
Fervice, a 2 Age, _ 5 refus'd her 
whom the Lor rd him, without his Diſparagement, 
ad married another. 
FORFEX, an Inſtrument to draw Teeth withal. 
FORGE, properly fignifies a little Furnace, wherein 
Smiths, _ _ Arti _ in ro and Steel, Sc. heat 
their Metals ot, in order to ſoften and render them 
more malleable and manageable on the Anvil, &c. See 
FraNACE, | 
28 Forge, Silver ſmit hs Forge, Cutlers Forge, Lock- 
ſmiths Forge, &c. : 
LIWA e yy 4 — 8 in _ is voy 
mpie: Ve Mall initance in that of the Blackſmith. to 
10 all the reſt are reducible. ; 
The Hearth, or Fire- place, is a Maſſive of Brick, about 
two Foot, fix Inches high: The Back of the Forge is built 
upright to the Cieling, and is inclos'd over the Fore-place 
with a Hovel, which leads into a Chimney, to carry away 
the Smoak. In the Back of the Forge, againſt the Fire- 
place, is a thick iron Plate, with a taper Pipe fix'd therein, 
ibout five Inches long, call'd the Fervel, into which the Noſe 
r lipe of the Bellows is receiv'd : The Uſe of this Plate 
nd Fewel is, to preſerve the Pipe of the Bellows, and the 
e. of * Hearth moos Shag goers * before _ 
«, at about two Foot diſtance, is the 7-04 „ fill'd wit 
Vater, to wet the Coals in, and thereby 3 their Force; 
s alſo to quench the Iron in. Behind the Back of the 
Auge is plac'd the Bellows, one of whoſe Boards is fix'd 
that it move not, either upward, or downward ; and to 
& cher is fitted a Ro e, Chain, or even Rod; which riſ- 
ng erendicularly, is fix d to a croſs piece, call'd the Roc. 
bo » = moving 4 a kind of Fulcrum, near the Mid- 
„lerves as a Handle. | 
1. drawing down this Handle, the moveable Board of 
lows riſes, and by a conſiderable Weight a-top of its 
per Board finks down again ; and by this alternate Agi- 
0 


" out of the Mine, is melted down. See Iron. 


ur this 1 ſ , 
F „ Properly call d a Forge, as a Furnace. 


wen is more properly us'd for another kind of Fur- 
1 *berein the iron Oar, melted down and ſeparated in 


i former Furnace, and there caſt into Sows, and Piggs, is 
teated, and fus d over again, and beaten with large . "Fog 


mem: G with 
3 render'd more ſoft, pure, ductile, and fit for 


Q 

ot cle For. es there are two kind ; which the Iron ſuc- 
me through, before it comes to the Smith. 

» Call'd the Finary, where the Pigs are work'd 


* 
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Honour, Office, or Effects, in conſequence thereof 3 1 


WR... — 


— 


«Ar 
* . 
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A 
„ Prepar'd for the ſecond, Which is call 
= Chafery, where it is further wrought ino Bart alt 1 ; 
e. See FrxNARx, &c. . * 
N of Falſe Deeds, fignifies either him, that 
f udulently makes, and Ma falſe Writings, to the 
: ] 


= . t . f 3 
againſt him who commits 23 the Writ that lies 


Fitz. Nat. By. fol. 96. b. favs. it of Dees 
F f „ 1 90. L. lays, That a Writ of Deceit 
nes againſt him, who commits this Offence, dnd the Penalty 


orks. 


. Iron is hammer'd, and fo, two ways: Either by the 
Force of the Hand; in which there are — ſeveral per- 
ſons employ d, one of them turning the Iron, and hammer. 
ing likewiſe; and the reſi only hammering. | 
Or, by the Force of a Water-mill ; which raiſes, and 
works ſeveral huge Hammers, beyond the Force of Man, 
under the Strokes whereof the Workmen preſent large 
Lumps, or * of Iron, which are luſtain at one End 
by the Anvils, and at the other by iron Chains faſten'd to 
the Ceiling of the Forge. | 

This lait way of forging is only us'd in the largeſt Works, 
as Anchors for Ships, Sc. which uſually weigh ſeveral thou- 
ſand Pounds. See Ancnos. 


For the lighter Works, a ſingle Man ſuifices to hold, heat 


and turn with one Hand, while he ſtrikes with the other,— * 


Each 7 the Work is deſign'd for, requires its pro- 
per Heat. If it be too cold, it will not feel rhe Weight of 
the Hammer, as the Smiths call it (7. e. will not ſtretch, or 
give way); and if it be too hot, it will red. ſęar i. e. break 
or crackle under the Hammer, See HAMMERING, 

The ſeveral Heats the Smiths take of their Iron, are 
1* A Blood-red Heat. 20 A white-flame Heat. 3 A 
7 or welding Heat. See H Ar. | 

FORKED Heads, among Hunters, all Deers Heads, 
which bear two Croches or the Top; or which have their 
Croches doubled. SE 

FORLET Land, was ſuch Land in the Biſhoprick of 
Hereford, as was granted or leas'd, 4m Emſcopus in Epiſ- 
copatu ſteterit ; that the Succeſſor might have it for his pre- 

nt Income. 

But now that Cuſtom is diſus d, and the ſame Lands are 
granted, as others, by Leaſe ; yet they ill retain the Name. 
Biitterfield's Survey, fol. 56. 

FORLINS, or FIxI D For Ts, are Sconces, or little For- 
treſſes, whoſe flank'd Angles ate enerally diſtant one from 
another 120 Fathom; but their E 
ferent, according to the Situation and Nature of the Ground; 
ſome of them having whole Baſtions, and others only Demi- 
Baſtions. | | 

They are made uſe of only for a time; either to defend 
the Lines of Circumyallation, or to guard ſome Paſſage or 
dangerous Poft. A 

FORM, in Philoſophy, is the manner of being peculiar 
to each Body; or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a particular 
Body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other. See Bopy. 

The Philoſophers generally allow two Principles cf Bo- 
dies: Matter, as the common Baſis, or Subſtratum of all; 
and Form, as that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes each 5 
and which added to a Quantity of common Matter, deter- 
mines or denominates it this, or that; Wood, or Fire, or 
Aſhes, Sc. See PRINCIPLES; ſce alſa MarrER. 

Ariſtotle calls Form kiy©& 13 ela-, the Reaſon, or Man- 
ner of the Ehence, or Being of a thing: But as dc denotes 
Subſtance, as well as Efence, a mi ghty Controverſy has aroſe 
in the Schools, in which ſenſe the Word is here to be us'd ; 

and whether Forms are to be accounted Jubſtantial, or only 
efential : i, e. Whether the Forms of Bodies be any real 
Subſtances, and have an Exiſtence diſtinct from that of 
Matter, or not. 

Tis certain, the moſt antient Philoſophers never dreamt 


of making Form a Subſtance. Parmenides and Teleſins ex- 


reſly aflert, all natural Things to conſiſt of one and the 
Ka kind of Subſtance, and only to differ in Accidents. 
And tho Empedocles allow'd of a ſubſtantial Form in mixt 
Bodies; yet he deny'd it in the Elements, and only held 
an eſſential one. | 

Galen allow'd of nothing in Matter more than the Tem- 

rature of the primary Elements, in which he was ſeconded 

y Alex. Aphrodiſæus, Philoponus, and others. 

Subſtantial Fox us ſeem to have been firſt broch'd b 
the Followers of Ariſtorle, who thought Marter, under dif- 
ferent Modes or Modifications, not ſufficient to conſtitut 

different Bodies; but that ſomething ſubitantial was necef 


ſary to ſet them at a ſufficient Diſtance: And thus introduc'd _ SE; 


ſubſtantial Feyms ; on the footing of Souls, which ſpecify 
and diſtinguiſh Animals. 
The Conſiderations which the Peripateticks rincipally 


inſiſt on, in confirmation of this Doctrine, are: 1 That with- 


out 
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xtent and Figure are di- 


\ 
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FOR 


out ſubſtantial Forms, all natural Things would be of the 
ſame Species, Nature, and Eſſence ; which is ſuppos'd an 
Abſurdity. | | "os | 

20 That every thing has its peculiar Pow'r, Motion, and O- 
peration ; as the Magnet, e. gr. has of attracting Iron ; but 
that this Pow'r, does not flow from the Matter of the 


Body, which is wy. l ; nor from the Accidents : And 
e 


therefore muſt ariſe from a ſubſtantial Form. 

30 That without ſubſtantial Fornis there would be no Ge- 
neration; for a Production 
tion. | 
4 That without ſuch Form, the Nature of a Man and 
of a Lyon would not differ. | | 

What contributed much to their Error, was the Circum- 
ſtances of Life and Death: For, obſerving, that as ſoon as 
the Soul was departed out of a Man, all Motion, Reſpira- 
tion, Nutrition, Ec. immediately ceas'd ; they concluded that 
all thoſe Functions depended on the Soul; and conſequently 
that the Soul was the Form of the animal Body, or that 
which conſtituted it ſuch: And that the Soul was a Sub- 
ſtance, independent of Matter, no body doubted ; whence 
the Forms X other Bodies were concluded equally ſubſtan- 
tial. | 
But to this it is anſwer'd, that tho' the Soul be that by 
which a Man is Man; and conſequently is the Form of the 
human Body, as human; yet it does not follow, that it is 
properly the Form of this Body of ours, as it is a Body; 
nor of the ſeveral Parts hes conſider d as diſtinct from 
each other. n 

For thoſe ſeveral Parts have their proper Forms ſo cloſely 
connected with their Matter, that it remains inſeperable 
there from, long after the Soul has quitted the Body: Thus, 
Fleſh has the Form of Fleſh ; Bone, of Bone, &c. after the 
Soul is remov'd, as well as before. 


The Truth is, the Body does not become incapable of 


_ 


| 1 its accuſtom'd Functions, by reaſon the Soul has 


eſerted it; but the Soul takes its leave, by reaſon the Body 
is not in a Condition to perform its Functions. 
The antient and modern corpuſcular Philoſophers there- 
fore, with the Carte/7ans, exclude the Notion of ſubſtantial 
Forms; and ſhew by many Arguments, that the Form is 
only the Modus, or manner of the Body it is inherent in. 

And as there are only three primary Modes of Matter, 
vis. Figure, Reſt, and Motion; with two others ariſing 
therefrom, viz. Magnitude, and Situation: The Forms of 
all Bodies they hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the Va- 
riations theſe Modes are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all 
the Variety obſervable in Bodies. See Mops. 

Many Varieties we actually ſee reſult from changes in 
theſe Modes; which may very well paſs for Differences of 
Form :, Thus an Awl only differs from a Needle in Magni- 
tude ; a Globe from a Cube in Figure: Tranſparent Glaſs 
being pulveriz'd, will reflect the Light, and appear white; 
and yet all the Alteration conſiſts in the Order and Arrange- 
ment of the Parts: When Wheat is ground into Flower, all 
the Change conſiſts in a Seperation of the contiguous Parts; 
and when the Flower is bak'd into Bread, what is it but 
the ſame Particles aſſociated again, in another manner. By 


agitating Water, a Froth is form'd ; if the Agitation be in- 


creas'd, the Particles will exhale, and form Clouds; which be- 
ing congregated again, return in Dew, Snow, Hail, or Rain: 
And the ſame Water, by the Acceſſion of Cold, might have 
been form'd into Ice. So many different Bodies, endued 
with different Qualities, and which the Peripateticks them- 
ſelves allow ſpecifically different, ariſe from one and the 


ſame Bedy, by mere Motion, and Reſt. 


all Nature. 


lour, Taſte, c. differ eſſentlally from thoſe I 


and the other, that which makes the Honey, 2 
0 


The Philoſophy of ſubſtantial Forms, its Riſe, Uſe, and 
Extent, are ſet in an excellent light by Fa. Mallebranch. 

The way of thinking, that firſt introduc'd it, is this : 
Every thing I perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling this 
Honey, and Salt, is in the Honey, and Salt : But it is cer- 
tain, that the things I perceive in the Honey, e. gr. the Co- 

erceive in 
the Salt; conſequently, there is an eſſential Ditrence be- 
tween the two. 

Hence it follows, that they are groſly deceiv'd, who take 
all the Differences between thoſe Bodies to conſiſt in the 
different Configurations of the component Parts; ſince the 
different Figure is not at all eſſential to the different Bo- 


dies: For change the Figure of the Parts of the Honey how 


you will; and even give them thoſe of the Parts of Salt; 


yet it is Honey {till. 

There muſt therefore be ſome Subſtance added to the 
common Matter of all Bodies, to make them eſſentiall 
different. And thus are ſubſtantial Forms hook'd in; thoſe 
fertile Subſtances, which perform every thing that we ſee in 


Since then in every natural Body there are two Subſtances; 
the one common to Honey, Salt, and all other Bodies ; 
z th 
and all other Bodies what they are: It ilona, 


Salt, Salt; 
firſt, viz. Matter, having no contrary, but being in- 


that the 


. —_—_— 
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different to all Forms, muſt remain without 


of Accidents is only an Altera- 


Abſolutely ſpeaking, however, Simple Forms ar 


— — 8 * 


tion; as having no occafion to defend j aree, ang 
But for the others, vis. the Nada, INT 29 
Neceſſuy of their being accompany'd. and rity here in 
culties and Qualities for their Defence * With Pa. 
Theſe muſt be always on their Guard. for andere 
N They are in poſſeſſion of a thing whi ol being 
to hold againſt numerous Pretenders; and the 2 they a0 
continually at work, to fortify themſelves, and ore muſt bo 
Dominion over the neighbouring Matters 3 their 
Conqueſts as far as they can: Were they to 3 ddeit 
and unprepar d, other Forms would lay hold of candle 

baniſh and deſtroy them for ever. To guard — * 
they keep conſtant watch; and entertain mo e thi 
and Antipathies againſt thoſe other Forms, which 
to * * ; 8 Ys 

If now it happen, that one Form ſeize 
Receptacle of * that the Form of a 8 d 
ſtance, ſeize the Body of a Dog; it is not be Or in. 
this new Form annihilate the former; but its Kane der. 
be further gratify'd with the Deſtruction of all the 
ties, that took its Enemy's part. 

The Hair of the Carcaſs, then, muſt be turn'd white. 
a Creation of a new Colour : Its Blood muſt 3 

but of ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the Int ied, 
of the Enemy; and the whole Body to be inveſted 4 
Qualities, truſty to their new Maſter, whom they are t h 
fend with all the Power the Qualities of a Carcaſs can bay _ 
till ſuch time as being overpow'rd, this Form gives 155 
too, in its turn, to the Form of Maggots, Worms, Oc. 

But, as nothing can be in perpetual War; but every thin 
has its place of Reſt ; it follows, that even the Fire — 
likewiſe have its Centre, whither its natural Levity alwzy 
prompts it, that it may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, al 
even quit its Heat, which it only maintains here beloy for 
its Detence, — ef 6 

Theſe may ſerve as a Taſte of the Conſequences, drayn 

from that important Principle, Subſtantial Forms; whic 
is infinitely fertile, and furniſhes every Philoſopher with a 
ſorts - Solutions, according to his Ability, Adreſs, Incl 
tion, E9c. b | 

Forms are diſtinguiſh'd into Z/?rtial, and Accidental, 

Eſſential Forms. Though the five Modes above. men. 
tion'd, generally taken, be adventitious ; yet, to this, or thy 
Body, e. gr. to Fire, or Water, they are eſſential: Thus, i 
is accidental to Iron, to have this, or that Magnitude, i 
gure, or Situation; ſince it might exiſt in different ones; yet, 
to a Knife, or Hammer, the Figure, Magnitude, and Pol 
tion of Parts, which conſtitute it a Hammer, or Knife, ar: 
2 ; and they cannot exiſt, or be conceiv'd without 
them. | 

Hence it is infer'd, that tho' there be no Subſtantid, 
there are Ehential Forms, whereby the ſeveral Species 
Bodies become each what they are, and are dittinguiſt 
from all others. See EssENTIAL. 

Accidental Fox us are thoſe really inherent in Bodies; but 
in ſuch manner, as that the Body may exiſt in all its Per 
fection, without them. 5 

Such is Whiteneſs in a Wall; Heat in Water; a Figur 
of a Man in Wax, c. | 

Metaphyſical Fox is nothing elſe but ſpecific Difference; 
as metaphyſical Matter is nothing elſe but Genus. 

Thus, Rational, is the Meta Ryscal Form of Man. 

Syllogiſtic Fox M is a juſt Diſpotitian, both of the Terms, 
in reſpe& of Predicate, and Subject; and of the Propel 
tions, in reſpect of Quantity, and Quality. : 

By juſt Diſpoſition we mean ſuch an one, wherein the 
Concluſion follows duly and legitimately from the two Pre. 
miſſes; there being no Form, where there is no Conclufin. 
See SYLLOGISM. | 

The Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Terms, 
ſo many Steps or Degrees of a Syllogiſtic 
Figure of the Syllogiſm. See Ficurs. 

The Diſpoſition of the Premiſſes alone, being as it wet- 

another Degree, is call'd the Mode of the Syllogiſin. See 


Mops. 
3 an again, are diſtinguiſh'd into Simple, and Com. 
und. 

5 Forms are thoſe of Simple Bodies, i. e. of ſuch 

as have but few Properties. l EE” 
Compound Forms are thoſe of more Compounded Bodies; 

or ſuch, as have more Properties. | F 
Thus, e. gr. If the Form of a hard Body be comp 

with the Form of Wood; the former may be aan 

Simple, and the latter Complex ; inaſmuch as à hard 1 N 


confider'd only as Bard, has fewer Properties than 1 'f 


Qual. 


being, as it were, 


Form; is call'd the 


the Elements; and Compound, of mixt Bodies. my; 
' Laſtly, ſome diſtinguiſh Forms into a Natural ad- 


tificial, 


Natur- 


TT Bs HR. . , aY 
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FOR 


bs £4 nt OE 0, 3 bk ns 
of MarÞ'& e thoſe ariſing from human Induſtry : Such 
antics ne ue. But this Diſtinction is uſeleſs , 1 Joes 
1 hat ol 07 intrinſic Difference in the Forms themſelves.— 
pot 


Tonk. f hich conſtitutes Body in the generical E of 


Body: 'is ſuch a thing they prove thus: The human 
"Tha « naural Body, which cannor be we in the E 5 
| ut by the Form o rporeity: For it is either ſo 
of Bod - by ” by the rational Soul ; not by the Soul, fince 
plac 1 ritual ; therefore by the Form of __ r And 
_— may be underſtood of other Bodies : But the later 
1 ſophers ſet this aſide as a Chimera. 
Poe in Theology, is one of : the eſſential Parts of the 
ments; being that which gives them their Sacramen- 
„See SACRAMENT. - 
4 Form conſiſts in certain Words, which the Prieſt 
tices in adminiſtri 2 N Fe | | 
P of the Romiſh Sacraments the Form is depre- 
17. ours it is abſolute, or 2 $ F 
Fathers and antient Divines held, that the Sacra- 
— conſiſted of Things, and Words, Rebus & Verbis. 
nilliam of Auxerre was the firſt, who, about the 2 
of the XIII“ angry introduc'd the Terms, Matter, an 
Form in lieu thereof. | | 
u is allo the external Appearance, or Surface of a 
* or the Diſpoſition of its Parts, as to Length, Breadth 
and Thickneſs: In which ſenſe it coincides with Figure. 
See FIGURE. x a 

Foxx is allo us'd in the Mechanic Arts, for a kind of 
Mould, whereon a Thing is faſhion'd, or wrought. 

As the Hatters Form, the Papermakers Form, &c. 
Harters Fox u, is a large Block, or piece of Wood, of a 
cylindrical — z the Top thereof rounded; and the Bot 

uite flat. 15 
I Uſe is, to mould or faſhion the Crown of the Hat, 
afer the Matter thereof has * beaten, and 1 

To form a Hat, tis neceflary the Wool, Hair, &c. be 
ery hot, juſt reeking out of the Copper. See Har. 

Papermakers FoR u is one of the Moulds wherein the 
Sheets are fram d. See PAPER. 8 

Printers For u, is a Frame, or Board, compos'd of di- 
rers Letters, rang'd in Order, and diſpos'd hs Pages, b 
the l from 8 by means of Ink, and a Preſs, 
the Printe eets are drawn. 

Every Form is inclos'd in an iron Chaſe, wherein it is 
firmly lock d by a Number of pieces of Wood; ſome long, 
and narrow; and others in form of Wedges. See Cuas k. 


There are two Forms requir'd for every Sheet; one for 


each ſide; and each Form conſiſts of more or fewer Pages, 
according to the Volume of the Book. See PRINTINOG. 

Fon u is allo us'd in a Moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, 
or doing a thing according to Rules. | 

This Republic has frequently chang'd its Form of Go- 
vernment ; that is, its antient Order, or Conſtitution. Par- 
dons generally expreſs a Remiſſion, or Abolition of a Crime; 
in what Form, or Manner ſoever it were committed. He 
was admitted Doctor in Form : Put your Argument in Form. 

For M, in Law, is apply'd to certain eftabliſh'd Rules, to 
be oblery'd in Proceſſes, or Judiciary Proceedings; in which 
ak the Word ſtands oppos'd to the Ground or Matter in 

iſpute. 

Tis a Maxim in Law, that the Form leads, or ſways the 
Matter: The very contrary Maxim ſhould be true. 

Fox, in Joinery, &c. is apply'd to the long Seats, or 
Benches in the Choirs of Churches, for the Prieſts, Canons, 
Prebends, Religious, c. to fit on. 

Such a Joiner made the Forms of ſuch a Church. Du 
lange takes the Name to be deriv'd hence, that the Backs 
of theſe Seats were antiently enrich'd with Figures of Paint- 
ing and gence z call'd in Latin Forme & Typi— 

In the Life of Sir William of Roſchild we meet with For- 
Ma, as ſignifying a Seat for an Ecclefiaſtic, or Religious in 
4 Choir; and in that of St. Lnpicin, we have Formula in 

© lame ſenſe. In the Rule of the Monaſtery of St. Cæſa- 
rea, the Nun, who preſides over the Choir, is call'd Primi- 
deri, vel Formaria. 

» ORMA Pauperis, or In Forma Panperis, is when any 
erſon has Cauſe of Suit, and is ſo poor that he cannot dif. 
py the uſual Charges of ſuing at Law, or in Equity. 
—_- caſe, upon his making Oath that he is not worth 
1 is Debts being paid; and bringing a Certificate from 
me Lawyer, that he has Juſt cauſe of Suit; the Judge ad- 


mits him to ſue in Forma Pauperis, that is, without — 


ng Fees to Councellor, Attorney, or Clerk. This Cu 
70M ming from Stat. 11 H. ). c. 12. 
the Mann er, 4 227 ng that regards the Form ; that gives 


om 


(N] 


terial, produces the 


Thus, we ay, The formal Cauſe joining it ſelf to the tud- 
Body, or Compound. ' - 
The Schvolmen alſo apply it to any thing which has 4 


kind of Form, either Eſſential ; 51 " 

nyo 1 Norte Aero e—naanp; 2-1 
Thus, we 8 hear the Philoſophers talk of the - 

formal Object o 

thing; formal Unity, Sc. The 


Knowlege; the formal Reaſon of 
formal Cauſe. 4 VETS 5 
Fon MAL. Cauſe, is defin'd by certain Philoſophers to be 


ſomething implanted in Matter; whereby it is diſtitguiſh'd 
from 2 ne, Un np. on 


For Matter is ſuppos d common to all Bodies; conſequent- 
ly, that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another does not 
ariſe from their Matter, but the Form which is peculiar to 
each : So that what is produc'd by ſuch Cauſe, is ſaid to be 


formed. See MarTir, 


Hence it follows, that the Cauſality of Matter; and Form, 
is not the ſame, or that the Component Pow'r, and the 
Actual Compoſition are different. Contrary to the Opinion 
of the Generality of Schoolmen, who maintaining Form to 
be a Subſtance coextended with Matter, make it a real 
component Part; as much as Matter it ſelf. See CAusx, 
Fork u, SuBsrANCE, and SUBSTANTIAL. 

FoRMAL is alſo us'd in a Moral ſenſe; importing poſitive, 
expreſs, and preciſe; _ 

hus we ſay, A formal Agreement; a formal Text; for- 

mal Anſwer, Sc. 

FORMALITER, or FoxMALLY, is variouſly us d in the 


Schools. | 


Sometimes it is underſtood of the Subject, when a Pre- 
dicate is therein on account of ſome Form : Thus, White 
formally taken, diffuſes the Light; g. 4. the Form inherent 
in this Subject, vis. Whitenels, is the Cauſe why the Sub- 
ject diſperſes the Light. 

Formally has alſo place in Suppoſitions; A Word being 
formally ſuppos' d, when it is taken for the Thing it was in- 
tended to ſignify; as Mar is an Animal. 

Formally is alſo us'd in the ſame ſenſe with adequately, 
and totally: Thus, a Syllogiſm formally, i. e. adequately 
taken, requires three Propofitions: 

Sometimes it is alſo us'd for Quidditatively: Thus, Man 
formally taken is a reaſonable Animal. 

Formally is alſo us'd for Really, in 1 to obje- 
ctively: And a thing is ſaid to be formally ſuch, when it is 
ſuch in the proper Notion of the thing ſpoke of.— 

Formally, again, is us'd in ſpeaking of the Manner where- 
in a Thing is contain d in another; in oppoſition to Vir- 
tually, and Eminently. See VikTuvALLy, and EMINENTLY. 

FORMALITY, the Quality of a Form, or Formula ; or 
that which conſtitutes, and denominates them ſuch. See 
Form, and Quariry. h 

Formality, as defin'd in the Schodls, is any Manner, or 
Notion, wherein a thing is conceiv'd : Or, a Manner in any 
Object, importing a Relation tothe Underſtanding, where- 
by it may be diſtinguiſh'd from another Object. 

Thus, Animality, and Rationality are Formalities. | 

The Scoriſts make great uſe of Formalities z in oppoſi- 
tion to the Virtualities of the Thomiſts. See Scorisr. 

The Scotiſts hold, that the Metaphyſical Degrees in Man 
are ſo many Formalities, really diſtinct from each other; as 

Man, Living, Animal, &c. And the ſame they hold of the 
Attributes of God : The Thomiſts, on the contrary, con- 
tend; that they are really and intrinfically the ſame. See 
DEGREE. 

In Matters of Law, Formalities are frequently us d for the 
Formula's themſelves; or the Rules preſcrib'd for judiciary 
Proceedings. In Contracts of ſtrict Law, all the Formali- 
ties muſt be ſtrictly obſerv d. An Omiſſion of the leaſt 
Formality may ruin the whole Convention. 

The Term is alſo us'd for a certain Order, certain De- 
cencies, and Ceremonies obſerv'd. 

This Compoſition of For malities, Decencies, and Circum- 
ſpections, may form a political Pedant ; but not an Ambaſ- 
ſador, who muſt be a Gallant Man. Wicquefort. 

FORMATION, in Philoſophy, &c. the Act of forming, 
ſaſhioning, or producing fc 4 

The Formation of the Chick in the Egg, is admirably 
explain'd by Malpighi, in an expreſs Treatiſe, De Forma- 
tione Pulli in Ovo. See Ec. 

The Formation of the Fœtus, the Embryo in the Womb, 
is a Proceſs of which we have but very dark Conceptions, 
See ConctryT1o0N, Fokrus, &c. 

The Formation of Metals is effected in the Veins of the 
Earth, of Fumes or Vapours rais'd by the fubterraneous 
Fire, and fix'd, or condens'd as they arrive toward the Sur- 
face of the Earth. See METALS, MINERALS, &c. 


The Formation of an Abſceſs in the Body, ſee An- 


$CESS. 


FORMATRIX, or FoxmaTrice. The antient Philo- 
ſophers admitted a Virtus, or Facultas Formatrix, where. 


by all Bodies had their Forms given them. See Pacur- 
* FOR- 


1. 


"> 
FOR 

FORM, or Fonuv, in Heraldry. A Croſs Forms, or 
Formy, is a Cro's narrow in the Centre, and broad at the 


Extremes; ſo call'd by Leigh, and Morgan; though moſt 
other Authors call it Patee. See PAT EE. | 


FORMED, or Ficun ED Stones, among. Naturaliſts, are 


ſuch Bodies, as being either pure Stone, Flint, or Spar, are 
found in the Earth, ſo ferw'd as that they bear a near Re- 
ſemblance to the external Figure of Muſcles, Cockles; Oi- 
ſters, and other Shells, or Plants. N | 
Authors are greatly divided as to their Origin: The ſe- 
veral — ſee under Fossir.,, SHELL, Stone PLANT; 
SrAR, Sc. 5 | 
FoRMED, in Heraldry, ſee 8EATED. Fach 
FORME DON, in Law, a Writ which lies for him who 


has Right to Lands, or Tenements, by virtue of any Intail, 


arifing from the Statute of Weſtm. 2. c. .. 
There are three Kinds, viz. Forma Donations, or For- 


medon, in the Deſtender ; Formedon in the Reverter ; and 
Formedon in the Remainder. | 


Formeden in the Deſcender, lies for the Recovery of 


Lands, Cc. given to one and the Heirs of his Body; or to 
a Man and his Wife, and the Heirs of their two Bodies; or 
to a Man, and his Wife, being Couſin to the Donor, in 
Frak Marriage, and afterwards alienated by the Donee. 
After his Deceaſe, his Heir ſhall have this Writ againſt 
the Tenant, or Alienee. | | 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211. &c. makes three ſorts of Forme- 
don in the Deſcender : The firſt is that now expreſs d: The 


- ſecond, for the Heir of a Coparcenor, that aliens, and dies: 


form'd of Exhalations: The Lines o 
Form'd. 


The third he calls, Iaſimul tennit ; which lies for a Coparce- 

nor, or Heir in Gavel-kind, before Partition againſt him, 

2 N the other Coparcenor or Heir has alienated, and is 
ead. 

For medon in the Revertor, lies for the Donor, or his 
Heirs (whoſe Land is entail'd to certain Perſons, and their 
Iſſue, with condition, for want of ſuch Iſſue to revert to the 
Donor, and his Heirs) againſt him to whom the Donee alie- 
nates after the Iſſue extinct, to which it was entail'd. 

For medon in the Remainder, lies where a Man gives 
Land in Tail, the Remainder to another in Tail, and after- 
wards the former Tenant in Tail dies without Iſſue, and 
a Stranger abates; then he in Remainder ſhall have this 
Writ. 

FOR MICA, literally fignifies an Ant, and is us d to ex- 
preſs little Tumours, which appear like the Bites of 
thoſe Creatures. 

FORMING, is us'd for the Act of giving Being, or Birth 
to any thing: Thus, GOD is ſaid to have form'd Man at- 
ter his own Image. Every thing generated, is form'd of 
ſomething corrupted — _ 

The Word is allo fimply us'd for giving the Figure to any 
thing. The Potter forms his Veſſels as he pleaſes. Geo- 
metry teaches, how to fcrm all kinds of Figures.— 

Allo, for the producing of a — : Thus, Thunder is 

his Face began to be 


For MING of a Siege, is the making Lines of Circum- 
vallation, to fortify the Camp, and diſpoſing things for the 
Attack of a Place, in form. See Sikdk. 

They alſo ſay, to form a Squadron, or Battalion ; mean- 
ing, to range the Soldiers in form of a Squadron, &5c. 

The Term is alſo us'd in ſpeaking of a Body of Forces; 
which being out of any order of Squadrons, Battalions, &#c. 
do halt, range themſelves into Order, and put themſelves in 
a Condition for the Attack. Aſſoon as the Enemy obſerv'd 
this Motion, they began to form themſelves. 

Fox MING, is alſo us'd in Grammar, in ſpeaking of cer- 
tain Tenſes of Verbs, which are made from others, by a 
Change of certain Letters. | | 

The Preſent Tenſe is form'd from the Infinitive. Com- 

ound 2rd Derivative Words, and even all that have any 
Eiymology, are alſo ſaid to be form'd. 

FORMS, in Hunting, the Seat of an Hare ; or the Place 
or Time when and where ſhe ſquats. 

FORMULA, a Rule, or Model ; or certain Terms 
ſcrib'd, and decreed by Authority, for the Form and 
ner of an Act, Inſtrument, Proceeding, Qc. 

The Roman Law was full of Formula's. Divorces, Ad- 
options, Stipulations, c. were perform'd by certain Formu- 
la's, or in certain Terms, 

Cnejus Flavius publiſh'd a Collection of the Formulas of 
his Time; which were well receiv'd. The leaſt Slip or 
Failure in any of the Terms of theſe. Formule, abies 
the whole Tranſaction Null. The Formula's of Marculphus, 


re- 
An- 


with M. Bignon's Comment, are in great Eſteem. 


/ 


FoR MULA, in Church Hiſtory, and Theology, is a For- 
mulary, or Profeſſion of Faith. | 
- The Council of Seleucia was diffolv'd by Leonas, the 
Emperor's Commiſſary, as not able to bring them to ſign 
the Formula. 

Fox uA is particularly us'd for a little Form, or Pre- 
ſcription; ſuch as Phyſicians direct in extemporaneous Pra- 


(59). 


Star Fox r, is a Sconce, or Redoubt, conſtituted by fe. 


eight Points; and the Si 


8 


\ 


ctice; in Diſtinction from the greater Þ 5 2 ; 
Officinal Medicines. See "as rion Pick we 1 
FORMULARY, a Writing, containi b I | 
Formula of an Oath, Declaration, Atteftas; 
tion, c. to be made on certain Occafions; : 
wy There are alſo 2 of Devotion, of br. 
iturgies are Formularies of the publi Taper, ee, 
Churches. See LiruR Gx. | Pa " Vervice In mod 
FORNACALIA, or FoxnicALa, a Feaſt 
the antient Romans, in honour of the Goddeſy þ among 
Fornix, et wigs nx 2 FEAsTr. "Nas, or 
It was ſolemniz d with Sacrifices, perform 
Mouth of a Furnace, or Oven, . — before the 
Corn, bak'd their Bread, &c. dry d thei 
The Fornacalia were moveable: The G 8 
claim d the time of Celebration every Year = 4 Pro. 
the Calends of March. eltth of 
They were firit inftituted by Numa, The Ouitgzia!: 
inſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not r Were 
lia. See QuiriNALIA. Rac. 
FORNICATION, Wnoxzpom, the Act, or Cx 
Incontinency between fingle Perſons : For if either 


held 3. 


ime of 


3 be married, it becomes wor of the 
St. Thomas labours to prove {imple Fornication. c; 
to the Law of Nature. See Concoing: + 


By the antient Law of England, the firſt O ; 
was Duniſh'd with three Months Impriſonment 2 ma 
was made Felony, by an Act in the time of the late Uſy 
tion. See WnokREDox. 1 

Fox NIA TON is ſometimes us d as a Generical Term 
including all kinds of Offences againſt Chaſtity. 

Its Species are, 1“ S'/mple Fornication, which is that com. 
mitted with a Proſtitute. 2®call'd Smprum, is that committed 
with Perſons of Reputation and Sobriety, 3“ That com. 
mitted with Relations, call'd Inceſt. 4% That commited 
with married Perſons, Adultery. 5 That committed with 
Perſons conſecrated to God, Sacrilege. 69 That committed 
between Perſons of the ſame Sex, Sodomy. 919 That com. 
mitted by Perſons on themſelves, Marnnſtupration. 80 That 
committed with Beaſts, Zeſt:aliry. © See Anvirtay, lx. 
CEST, SODOMY, &c. | 

FORNIX, in Anatomy, the Extremity of the Corpu 
Calloſum, next the Cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or di. 
varicated into two Legs, forming a kind of Arcb, or Fur 
nix. See CorPus Calloſum, 

FORPRISE, in Law, an Exception, or Reſervation: In 
which Senſe the Word is us'd in the Statute of Exon, 
14 Ed. 1. but there written Horſepriſe. 

We ſtill uſe it in Conveyances and Leaſes, wherein Ex. 
cepted and Forepriſed are ſynonymous. . 

FoRPRISE is alſo us d for an Exaction: In which Senſe it 
is the ſame with Forecapium. 

Totum pratum, &c. {ine quacungue Forpriſa in excam- 
bium pro placea dedit. | 

FORRAGEF, Proviſion for Cattle, of Hay, Oats, and 
Straw ; particularly in War. 

In Marching, Encamping, &c. care muſt be taken, that 
the Cavalry may find Forrage. To go to forrage: They 
were ſent a-forraging. A Ration of Forrage is the Portion 
of Hay, Straw and Oats, allow'd each Horſeman, for the Sub- 
ſiſtance of his Horſe one Day; which is 12 Pounds of Hay, 
as much Straw, and three Pecks of Oats. See Rarion. 

Skinner derives the Word from foras agere, by reaſon 
they go abroad to ſeek Forrage : Others, from Far, which 
antiently ſignify'd any kind of Corn, or Grains: Menage, 
from Foderagium, of Foderum, or Fodrum, which the Ro- 
mans us'd in the ſame Senſe. Cujas, and Au Cange, derive 
it from the German Futter, Horſe-meat : Vaſſius, from the 
German Foden, or vocden, to feed: Nicod, from Farrago; 
which literally ſignifies what we call Forrage ; and figura- 
tively, a Mixture of divers kinds of Things. Hicks de- 
rives it from the Saxon Fodre, or the Engliſh Foader, or 
the baſe Latin, Fodrum 

FORS TAL, 8 Fon ES TAL. 

FORSTALLING, e % FoRESTALLING. - 

FORT, a little Caſtle, or Fortreſs ; or a Place of ſmall 
Extent, fortify'd by Art, or Nature, or both. See CASTLE, 
and FoRTF.ESs, 

A Fort is a Work encompaſs'd round with a Moat, Ram- 
part, and Parapet; to ſecure ſome high Ground, or Paſſage 
of a River; to make good an advantageous Foſt; to fortity 
the Lines and Quarters of a Siege, &c. 

Royal Fox r is a Fort whoſe Line of Defence is at leaſt 
26 Fathoms long. See DEFENCE. 


entering and ſalient Angles ; having commonly from five, to 

oy flanking each other. See Scoxck- 

Field Fox r, lee Fox TIN. 1 

FOR TER ESSE, or Fox Tx ESSsRE, a general Name for all 
fortify'd Places, whether ſo fortify'd by Nature, or Art: Such 
are fortify'd Towns, Caſtles, Cittagels, Forts, Towers Re- 
aoubts, Sconces, &c. 0k. 


under 


5 @ $5 foo e — 


FOR 


___-4p1CATION, call d alſo Military Architecture, 
on T n , or ſtrengthening a Place; by mak- 
around the ſame, to render it capable of being 
a ſmall Force, againſt the Attacks of a more 
Enemy. See Milirary Ar cniTrEcruRE. i 
ume bor go back to the Beginning of the World, for 
| ond and Origin of Military ArchiteQture. © _ 
8 ding tothem, GOD himſelf was the firſt Engeneer; 
Accor = or the Garden of Eden, the firſt Forrereye. 
ind Parner. on the Hint, in building the firſt City, Gen. iv. 
Cait 1. him came Nimrod, Gen. x. 1). Then Semiramis, 
1. nns relates, S1raragem. Z. VIII. c. 27. The Canaan- 
* imb. xiii. 19. Dent. i. 28. David, 2 Kings v. 9. So- 
ie, Cbron. iii. 5. Rehoboam his Son, 2 Chron. xi. 5, 10. 


lm © er Kings of Juda and Iſrael, and at length the 
a 1 N Vitruvius L. X. laſt Chap: and 


17 C aue Series of thoſe who ſortify d Places: To which 
ot be added Pharoab, the Perſecutor of the Iyaelites, 
1 built the Cities of Pithom and Raamſes. Exod. i. 11. 
= ut how antient ſoever the ſurrounding of Cities with 
Walls, Towers, Oc. may be; the Name Fortijication, and 
he Art now underſt thereby, ate of no yery old Stand- 
— ; 4 1 : 3 
"ov had their Riſe fince the Invention of Cannons; the 
* Effects whereof render d it neceſſary to change the 
gructure of the antient Walls, and add ſo many Things 
bereto, that thoſe Changes were thought enough to conſti- 
hy . new Art, which was called Fortiſication, by reaſon of 
the Strength it afforded thoſe in Cities, to defend them a- 
günſt an nemy. 5 | 2 | I . 

be firſt Authors who have wrote of Forrification, conſi- 
© as a particular form'd Art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, 
Tralians. After them Errard, Engineer te Henry the Great 
of France 3 Stevinus, Engineer to the Prince of Orange, Ma. 
fold, the Chevalier 4e Ville, Lorini, the Count de Pagan, 
and the Mareſhal 4e Vauban: Which two laſt Noble Au- 
thors contributed very greatly to the Perfection of the Art. 

From the Idea and Office of Fortiſication, ſome General 
fundamental Rules or Axioms may be drawn, as 

1e That the Manner of fortifying ſhould be accommo- 
dated to that of Attacking: So that no one Manner can 
be affured will always hold, unleſs it be aſſured the Man- 
ner of N be incapable of being alter'd ; and to judge 
of the Perfection of a Fortiſication, the Method of Beſieg- 
ing at the Time when it was built, muſt be conſider d. 

20 All the Parts of a Fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt 
the moſt _ e e 5 * Beſfieging. 

0 A Fortification ſhould be ſo contriv'd, as that it ma 
be defended with as few Men as poſſible; which Conſiders: 
tion, when well attended to, ſaves a world of Expence. 

4* That the Defendents may be in the better Condition; 
they muſt not be * to the Enemy's Guns and Mortars; 
but the Nr e 2 to theirs. 0 4 

Hence 5 | the Parts of a Fortification ſhould be ſo 
diſpos'd, as that they may defend each other; in order to 
this, every Part thereof is to be flank'd, i. e. capable of be- 
ing ſeen and defended from ſome other ; ſo that there be no 
Pace where an Enemy can lodge himſelf, either unſeen, or 
under 3 

6 All the Campaign around muſt lie open to the Defen- 
dents; ſo that no Hils or Eminences muſt 5 allow'd, behind 
vhich the Enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the Guns of 
Inner, or from which he might annoy them with 
is OWN, - 

The Fortreſs, then, is to command all the Place round 
about ; conſequently the Outworks muſt all be lower than 
the Body of the Place. 


7” No Line of Defence to be above Point blank Muſket 
Chor, which is about 120 Fathom. 

The acuter the * at the Centre; the ſtronger is 
the Place, as conſiſting of the more Sides, and conſequently 
more defenſible. | 

Such are the General Laws and Views of Fortification : 
by Particular ones, reſpecting each ſeveral Work or Mem- 

c thereof, will be deliver'd under their proper Articles.— 
dee For. TIFIED Place. 

y, ATIFICATION is alſo us'd for the Place fortificd ; or 
© eyeral Works rais'd to defend and flank it, and keep 
of the Enemy, 

All Fortifications conſiſt of Lines and Angles, which have 


var: l 1 
row Names, according to their various Offices. See LINE, 
NGLE., 


The princi 


al Angles are thoſe of the CRN TRE, the FLANnK- 
Ns Angle, 


LANE'D Angle, Angle of the EPAurx. 


K e principal Lines are, thoſe of Cincumvaritarion, 


5 MNTRAVALLATION, of the CAP1TAL, &c. 
Its Place, 
Fortifications are divided into Regular, and Irregular ; 
ain into Durable, and r ge | 
2 * FoRTIF1CATION, is that wherein the Baſtions 
equal; or that built in a regular Polygon; the Sides 


See each 


* _ 2 aca a 
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and Angles whereo 


Comm EE 
py 2 See Pg = $12 aan 
In a Regular Fortification, the Parts being all equal. have 
the Ad a ; ing all equal, have 
ar n „ delendible ; io thar there 
. Trregular Fox riricArrox, is that wherein the Baſti 5 
are unequal, and unlike; or t ides, "all 
qu” and equidiſtant, MEE OY mw "OP oP m 

In an Irregular Fortification, the Defence and Strength 
being unequal; there is a Neceſſity for reducing the 2 
lar Figure, as near as may be, to a Regular one. | 
„And, as the Irregularity of a Figure depends on the 
Quantity of Angles and Sides ; the Irregularity of a Fortiſi- 
cation ariſes either from the Angles being too ſmall, or the 
. buy 8 long, or too ſhort, 0 
. Conlequently, an Irregular Figure being propos'd to be 
fortify'd; all the Angles, with the Quantity . Lhe Sides, muſt 
be found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortify'd. , 
Durable Fox riricAriox, is that built with deſign to 
remain a ſtanding Shelter for Ages. Such are the uſual For- 
rifications of Cities, Frontier Places, &c. 


Temporary Fox TIF Ic ATTOx, is that erected on ſome e- 
mergent Occaſion, and for little time. 

Such are Works caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining 
a Poſt, or Paſſage; thoſe about Camps, Oc. as Circumvalla- 
tions, Contrayallations, Redoubts, Trenches, Batteries, &c. 

FOR TIFIED Place, a Fortercſs, or  Fortification, i. e. 
a Place well flank d, and ſhelter'd with Works. 

Places fortified, after the modern way, conſiſt chiefly of 
Baſtions, and. Curtains, and ſometimes of Demi-Baſtions ; 
according to the Situation of the Ground, of Cavaliers, 
Ramparts, . Fauſſe-brayes, Ditches, Counterſcurps, Cover a 
Ways, Half Moons, Ravclins, Hornworks, Cron works, 
Outworks, Eſplanades, Redents, and Tenailles. See each 
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under its proper Article, BasTion, CurxTain, RAurARr, 


CAVALIER, FAUSSEBRAYE, Ditcn, &c. | 

There are other moveable and additional Parts, as Bxx- 
MES, PARAPETS, BANQUETTES, EmMBRASuREs, CorDons, 
Boyravux, MovurLinzTs, Cntvaux de Friſe, Cnavsss- 
TRAPES, GALLERIES, MAnTELETs, BATTERIES, SAPS, 
Minzs, BEIN DS, GAB1ons, and PALIssADES. See each 
in its Place. 8 

Several of theſe Works, again, conſiſt of divers Parts, 
which have different Denominations: Thus a Baſtion con- 
ſiſts of Facts, Ff ANEs, CAsEMATES, OR ILLORS, Gokox, 
Sc. which ſee. | 

The Methods of Fortifying, that have been invented, 
are various; and new Methods continue {till to be propos d. 
The principal, and thoſe which chiefly obtain thro' Europe, 
are thoſe of Coehorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, from 
which all the reſt are eaſily conceiv'd. 

For TIF1CATION, according to the Dutch Method, is that, 
which making the Flank perpendicular to the Curtain, 
makes the Flank ſubduple of the Pace, and ſubtriple of the 
Curtain ; and the Angle of the Baſtion, equal, either to two 
thirds of the Angle of the Polygon; or to half thereof, 
with the Addition of 15 or 20 Degrees, to make it equal to 
a right Angle. | 

Freitach determines the Quantity of the Flank in a ſquare 
to be fix; in a Pentagon, ſeven; in a Hexagon, eight; in a 
Heptagon, nine ; in a Enneagon, ten; in a Decagon, eleven 
and in all other Figures, twelve Rhinland Perches : Conſe- 
quently, the Face 24, and the Curtain 36 Perches. 

To draw the Profile of a Fortification after the Dutch 
manner ; Draw the inner Polygon G H Tab. Fortification. 
Fig. 6. into five equal Parts: The Demigorge A B is to 
contain one of them ; and the Capital A B, two. Then di- 
vide the Curtain E A into four Parts; and make the Flank 
A B one. | | 

This is Freitach's Method: But the French make both 
the Demigorge, and Flank a ſixth Part of the Polygon and 
in Squares, and Pentagons, ſetting afide the ſecond Flanks, 
deſcribe a Semicircle upon B S, that the Angle of the Ba- 
{tion C may be a right * 

The Italiaus giving the ſame Dimenſions to the Gorge 
and Flank, make the ſecondary Flank half the Curtain, in 
Polygons exceeding a Hexagon, and a third of the Curtain 
in the reſt. | | 

Laſtly, the Spaniards giving the ſame Dimenſions to the 
Flanks, omit the ſecundary Flanks. 

But Flanks perpendicular to the Curtain, with ſecundary 
Flanks, are in Diſrepute, on account of the Obliquity of the 
Defence; ſo that the Dutch Method of fortifying, with the 
other antient ones, founded on the ſame Principles, are now 
out of Doors. : 

- ForTIFICATION, according to the Count de Pa 
Method ; ſuppoſes in the larger Fortifications, the external 
Polygon A B, Fig. J. to be 100, the Face A G, 30 Perches ; 
in the ſmaller, the firſt, 80, and the ſecond, 25 ; and in the 
middle Size, the firſt 90, and the ſecond 27x: The Per- 
pendicular C D, 15, and the Flanks G Fand HE perpen- 


dicular to the Lines of Defence A F and B E, cover'd with 
an 


an Qrillon; and tripled 5 and a Ravelin, Curtain and Baſtions 
built on the Outſide the Rampart. | 497 

This Method was receiv'd with great Applauſe, and muſt 
be allow'd greatly preferable to the Dutch Method. 


But it has its Defects; for beſides that the fortiſying 
of Places by it is very expenſive; its triple Flanks are too 
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| Cloſe, ſo as to lie expos d to the Violence of the Bombs; the gination ſuggeſts, were nothing but 
Orillon is ſo large as to prejudice the Length of the Flanks; Manners, which antiently flouriſh'd in that cold 
the outer Rampart of the Baſtion is too big, Qc. Nation. 3 


For TIFICATION; according to Monſ. Blondel's Method ; 
has a great Affinity with that of the*Count 4e Pagan, only 
that the Quantity of the Lines and Angles are differently 
determined. | \ . i - | | ö 

Thus, a Right Angle being ſubtracted from the Angle 
of the Polygon, and to a third part of the Remainder, 13 
added; the Sum gives the diminiſh'd Angle. In the greater 
Fortifications, the outer Polygon is 100, ih the ſmaller 83. 
The external Polygon being divided into ten parts, ſeven 
of them give the Lines of Defence ; and the Faces are half 


thoſe of the Tenaille. 
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This Method is very well calculated for the Purpoſes of 
Architecture; only, being ſomewhat expenſive, tis but little 
us'd,— | | 

Fork TIFICATION, according to Monſ. Vauban's Method, 
ſuppoſes the outer Polygon in the larger Fortifications to be 
100; in the ſmaller, 80; and in the middle Size 90: The 
Faces are made 2 of the ſame; the Perpendicular, in a ſquare, 
2, in 4 Pentagon 3, in the other Polygons g of the lame. 
The Complement of the Face to the Line of Defence, he 
makes equal to the Diſtance of the Epaule : He uſes re- 
entering and crooked Flanks ; and places a low Tenaille be- 
- fore the Curtain; and the Dutch Ravelin with Lunettes. 

This Method of fortifying pleaſes moſt People; both as 
it increaſes the Strength, without much Expence; and as it 
is perfectly well accomodated to the Principles of military 
Architecture, above laid down. | 

Yetit ſeems defective in this, that the Faces are too much 
expos'd to the View of the Enemy; and that the Lunettes 
are a little too long to be defended. | 

Monſ. Vauban's newer Method of For TI VINo, is that 
which builds large Baſtions before ſmall ones, and covers the 
Courtin with a double Ravelin; drawing a low Tenaille 
before the ſame Curtain. | 

Detached Baſtions are perfectly ſuitable to what we have 
deliver'd in the former Method; excepting that the Flanks 
are reQilinear, and deſtitute of an Orillon. | 

For TIFICATION, according to the Method of Scheiter, 
ſuppoſes the external Polygon, in the larger Fortifications to 
be 100 Perches; in the leſſer 80;'in the middle Size 90: The 
Flanks ndicular to the Lines of Defence; and the 
Lines o fence in the greater Fortifications 70 Perches, 
in the leſſer 60, and the middle Size 65. 

It detaches Baſtions from the Curtain, and forms a kind 
of inner Receſs behind the Curtain: It aſſumes the Angle 
of the Baſtion, in a Square, to be 64 Degrees; to this ad- 
ding 8, the Product is the Angle in a Pentagon; to which 
adding fix Degrees, the Sum is the Angle of the Baſtion in 
a Hexagon ; and adding 5 to this, the — is the ſame An- 
gle in a Heptagon. N | . 

FOR TIN, a Diminutive of the Word Fort, importing 
a little Fort, or Sconce, call'd alſo Field Fort, built in Haſte, 


for defence of a Paſs, or Poſt ; but particularly to defend a 


Camp, in the time of a Siege, where the principal Quar- 
ters are join'd, or made to communicate with each other 
by Lines defended by Fortins and Redoubts. 

Fortins being very ſmall, their flank'd Angles are gener- 
ally 120 Fathom diitant from each other; but their Figure 
and Extent is various, according to the Place and Docalon; 
ſome having whole Baſtions, and others only half Baſtions. 
See REpovsr. | 

Star-FoxT1N, is that whoſe Sides flank each other, Ec. 
See Star For r. , 

FOR TUNA, in our antient Law Books, is the ſame with 
what we call Treaſure-T;, rove. See TREASURE-TZyove. 

T heſaurum ducente Fortuna invenire inguirendum eſt per 
12 Furatores pro Rege, & c. quod fideliter preſentabunt, &c. 
omnes Fortunas, abjurationes, appella, &c. 

Spelman tells us, it allo ſigni fies Fortuito occiſos; but this 
ſeems to be very fanciful. See SA cROEBARRA. 

FORTUNATE Iſtands, in the antient Geography, an 
Appellation which has given the Criticks and Antiquaries a 
world of Perplexity; being a Denomination of a Place fa- 
mous for Golden pps, which grew therein: Or, as Varro 
ſays, for Sheep, with Golden Fleece. 

The Antients deſcribethem as ſituate without the Straights 
of Gibraltar, in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The cammon Opinion of the Moderns takes them for 
the Canary Hands ; grounded principally on the Situation 

and Temperature of thoſe Iſlands, which renders the uſe 
of Cloaths unneceſſary; and the Abundance of Oranges, Le- 
mons, Grapes and other delicious Fruit growing therein, 
Sce Gol DEN Fleece. 


rection of the Univerſe, 


ments _"—_ a e een 
Plutarch, in an expreſs Treatiſe of the Fortune af nl 
mans, accounts for the Practice of the anti hoe. I 


feem to make Jupiter the Author of all the Pein of Ty 


that they call Fortune whatever befalls a Man, Wii 
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Nullum Numen abeſt /i fit prudentia; ſed te, ws ft 
cimus, Fortuna, Deam, Cæloguè looamus. 2:50 
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According to the Sentiment of the Heathens, there 
Fortune, at Bottom, was only the Arrival of Things in g 
den and unexpected Manner, without any apparent Cult 
or Reaſon : So that the Philoſophical Senſe of the Ward 
coincides with what is vulgarly call'd Chance. See Cn 

But in Religion it had a further Force: Altars and I 
ples in great Numbers were conſecrated to this F, 
a Deity. | 4 

This intimates, that the Heathens had perſonify'd,an 
even deify'd their Chance; and conceiy'd her as a ſort of Gath 
deſs, who diſpos'd of the Fate of Men at her plealut 
Hence that Invocation of Horace, O Diva grarum quem 
gis Antium; in the 35m Ode of the firſt Book, where's 
recommends Auguſtus, then preparing for a Viſit to Brita 
to her Protection.— — 
From theſe different Sentiments it may be inſer d, t, 
the Antients at one time took Fortune tor a perem 
Cauſe, bent upon doing good to ſome, and perſecuting othe 
And ſometimes for a blind, inconſtant Cauſe, without ay 
View or Determination at all. | | | 

If then the Word Fortune had no certain Idea in the 
Mouth of thoſe who erected Altars to her; much leſs can 
be aſcertain'd what it denotes in the Mind of thoſe who uls 
the Word in their Writings. $5 

They who would ſubſtitute the Name Providence inliew 
of that of Fortune, cannot give any tolerable Senſe to 
the Phraſes wherein the Word occurs. ; 

To theſe, e. gr. we muſt always diſtruſt Fortune, but clps: 
cially when ſhe ſeems to flatter us moſt : The Contempt f 
Riches, in the Philoſophers, is a ſecret Deſire of rere 
their Merit againſt the Injuſtice of Fortune, by a Contem 
of thoſe very Benefits ſhe deprives them off: Fortune 
blind, that amidſt a Croud, wherein there is but one wilt 
Man, we muſt not imagin ſhe will trace him out, to ae 
mulate him with her Favours. | f 
On theſe and the like Occaſions, the Word Provident 
cannot be ſubſtituted in lieu of Fortune“: The Idea ale 
ing to the Expreſſion, is Pagan, as well as the. Expreſion 
ſelf. Add, that it is a Fault, even in point of Accuracy, 1 


, 
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-uſe a Term that fignifies nothing; as much as it is in e 


of Religion, to aſſociate Fortune with Providence, in them 
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ke the Goddeſs, preceded by Neceſſity, hold- 
Wedges in her Hands, with a Cram p-iron, 
een it; rarely accompanied with Fi- 
ow when the abandons a Family; for in that caſe 
ror fails to depart with her, as well as Friends, 
rs repreſent her in-a Woman's Habit, with a 
ber Eyes, to ſhew that ſhe acts without Diſ 
iges Wheel, to expreſs her Inſtability. 
ae, lays Lattantinus, repreſented her with a Cor- 
3 the Helm of a Ship, to ſhew that ſhe diſtri- 
eres the Affairs of the World. In ef- 
ie with ſuch Characters, that we ſee her repreſented 
| "many Medals, with the l FORTUNA 
een. FORTUNE AUG. or 
Bas Sometimes ſhe is ſeen pointing at a Globe 
ich a Sceptre in one Hand, holding the 
is che other. es | 72 | 
bad a Male, and Female Fortune for the 
their Adoration; The Fortuna Virilis, honour'd 
e Men; and che Fortuna Muliebris, by the Women. 
ecke eo a Medal of Cemmodus, we have a Re- 
r ertune, under the Quality, or Surname of 
le, permanent; holding a Horle by the 
On the Greek Medals we meet with ATAOK, or 
bod Fortune. Conſtantine gave the Epithet 
, 7. e. flouriſhing, to the Fortune of his new City 
| ino le. 'F | | 
r Antiquity, is us'd in divers Acceptations. 
err Place of Negotiation, or Merchandizing, 
ns to our Marker Place; in which ſenſe it has uſuall 
aective added to it, as Forum Boarium, the Beall 
bes Fornm Prſcarinim, the Fiſh Market; Olitorium 
the Hetb Market, Sc. See MaRxREr. 


= 


ing $o-Coutſe of Law: Whence a Man is {aid Forum 
when he keeps the Aſſizes; Forum indicere, when 
Place where they are to be kept, 8c. 
lo a publick Standing Place in the ay of 
where Cauſcs were judicially try'd, and Orations deli- 
doth Feople. _ 5 5 
ens there were ſeveral ; at firſt only three, 
Roman, Zultanum, and. Auguſium : But that Num- 
eas increas'd to fix, by the Addition of the 
— yt calld allo Palladium; the Trojanum, anc 
N. 
ad moſt eminent of theſe, was the Forum 
calld alſo Forum Vetus; and abſolutely, Forum, 
the Forwm. - | | 
was an Apartment, call'd the Roſtra, where the 
Dawyers pleaded ; the Officers harangued ; Funeral Ora- 
wc deliver'd, Sc. Sce Rosrra. | 
In the lame Forum was the Comitium, or Hall of Juſtice, 
mane Sanctuary of Saturn, the Temple of Caſtor, &c. 
eon. 
also us'd among Caſuiſts, c. for Juriſdiction. 
ey in Foro Tegis, or the Outer Forum, i. e. 
ide Eye of the Law, or the common Courſe of Juſtice : 
oro Conſtientie, or the Inner Forum, i. e. in the Eye of 
era Man's: own Conſcience. | 
ee great many things not condemn'd in Foro 
eo yet are criminal in Foro Conſcientie.— 
Ee, in Fortification, Sc. a Ditch, or Moat. See 
ane 
A ord is form'd of the Participle FoJum, of the 
wed fodio, I dig. —— F Fe 
; Foss, mn Anatomy, a kind of Cavity in a Bone, with a 
we Aperture, but.no Exit, or Perforation. 
| When the Apertufe is very narrow, it is called a SIN vs. 
the Cranium there are fix internal, and fourteen ex- 
u» 1 offs. The Cavity of the Orbit, which contains the 
a Pf. = | 
Foes is particulafly us'd for a Cavity, or Denture in the 
oer the Neck. Sce Nzck. | 
a, was antiently one of the four great Highways 
England z lo call'd, becauſe in ſome Places it was never 
but left as a great Ditch. See War, ſee alſo 
SILING Srreet. a 
oss A Magna, or Navicularis, is an oblong Cavity, 
e Infide of the Pudendum Mulicbre, and which 
it ſelf upon opening the Tabia; and in the Middle 
eue the Caruncule Myrtiformes. See PypEN DU. 
5; in our antient Cuſtoms, was a Ditch, full of Wa- 
"Ae Women, committing Felony, were drowned ; but 


Wo Fravince.conyenes his People, to give, Judgment, ac- 


* 8 4 

*0 K in omnibus tenementis ſuis omnem ab an- 
* habuere juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, foſſam, 
fo - & ſimilia. See Fur ca. 

bother Senſe tis taken for a Grave, as appears by 


Verſes 3 N | 


* 0 
We Jarenr in Foſsd Brom veneralilis oft, 
x eſt Hoffatus, gut bis erat his cath edratus. 
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Tradeſmen: He adds, that they were exempted from Taxes, 


is us d for any Place, where the Governor 


- FOSSARII, in Antiquity, a kind of Officers in the Baſterh 
Church, whoſe Buſineſs was, to inter the Dead. 


Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created 950 Foffaries 
whom he took out of the divers Colleges or Companies of 


Services, onerary Offices, 8 e ' 
Fa. Goar, in his Notes on the Gre k Euchologos, inſinuates, 
that the Fœharii were eſtabliſli'd in the times of the Apo- 
ſtles; and that the young Men, who carried off the Body 
of Ananias, and thoſe Perſons, full of the Fgat of GOD, 
who interr'd St. Stephen, were of the Number. 
St.Zerom aſſures us that the Rank of Fo/arius held the firſt 
Place among the Clerks: But he is to be underſtood of thoſe 
who had the Direction and Intendance of the Interment of 
the Devout. | MP SYS EY 

FOSSIL Kingdom. The Chemiſts divide all Bodies into 
three Claſſes, or Kingdoms ; vis. Faſſil, or Mineral; Ve- 
getalle; and Animal. See each in its Place, Foss it, Vt- - 
GETABLE, &c. | $57 e 

Foss1L, in Natural Hiſtory, is us'd, in a general Senſe, 
for any thing dug up, or found under Ground, Such are 
all Minerals, Metals, Rock Salts, &c. 

There are allo Faſſil Salt Petre, Faſſil Borax, Cc. 

. Fos81Ls may be diſtinguiſh'd into 1“ Such as are Natives 
of the Earth; and 2“ Such as are adventitions and repo- 
ſited therein by any extraordinary Means, as Earthquakes, 
Deluges, &c. | | | | ; 

Native Foss1Ls, or Foss Ls properly ſo called, are ſtrictly 
defin d to be ſenfible Bodies generated, and growing in, 
and of the Earth; whoſe — Parts axe ſo ſimple, 
and homogeneous, that there is no apparent Diſtiggion of 
Veſſels, and Juices; between the Part, and the W. 
Native Foſſils are either Simple, or Compoumd. 

Simple Foss1Ls are thoſe, whole Parts, however divided, 
are all of the ſame Nature, . e. of the ſame Gravity, Mag- 
nitude, Figure, Hardneſs, and Mobility. | 
„Such is Quickſilver, which, however divided, is always 


found the ſame. | | {pin 

Compound FossiLs are thoſe which may be divided into 
different, or diſſimilar Parts. 3 N. 

As Antimony, which may be reſolv'd by Fire into Sul- 
phur, and a Metalline Part. = 22 $09 

The Simple Foſſils are all Metals, Salts,. Stones, both 
vulgar and pretious, and Earths. See MtTtar, SALT; 
SToNE, and EARTH. 
T be Compound Fossirs are all Sulphurs, all Semimetals, 
or what we properly call Minerals; and all Bodies com 
bin'd out of any two, or more of the preceding, either 
Simple, or Compound Fils. See Surenua, and SRIII- 
METAL. 2 

Adventitious, or Foreign Foss ius, include the ſubterra- 
neous Exuviæ of Sea and Land Animals, and even vegeta- 
bles ; as Shells, Bones, Teeth, Leaves, Stalks, Cc. which are 
found in great Abundance, in divers Parts of the Earth. 

Theſe Extraneous Foffils have employ'd the Curioſity of 
ſeveral of our lateſt and beſt Naturaliſts, who have each 
their ſeveral Syſtem to account for the ſurprizing Appear- 
ances of petrity'd Sea-fiſhes, in Places far remote from the 
Sea, and on the Tops of Mountains: Shells in the Middle 
of Quarries of Stones: Elephants Teeth, and Bones of di- 
vers Animals, peculiar to the Southern Climates; and Plants 
only growing in the Eaſt, found in our Northern and We— 
ſtern Parts. See SneELL, &c. * 

Some will have theſe Shells, Sc. to be real Stones, and 
Stone Plants, form'd after the uſual manner of other . 
Stones, and Stone Plants: Of which Opinion is our learne 
Dr. Liſter. | | 

That Author, tho' he allows of petrify'd Shells on the 
Sea Shores, will by no means agree, that there are any ſuch 
Petrifactions in the Midland Countries. The Shell-l1ike 
Stones, found in our Quarries, he contends, are Lagides ſui 
generis ; and never were any Part of an Animal. 

His Reaſons are, that their Matter, and Texture, is per- 
fectly the ſame with that of the Rock, or Quarry, where they 
are taken; as Iron-ſtone Shells are all Iron-ſtone; Spar, or 
Cryſtalline, all Sparr, &c. That Quarrics of different Stone 
yield different Sorts of theſe Shells: And that there are no 
Animals in Nature, which yield any thing exactly like them. 
See STONE, and SroNE Plant. 

But 1 Theſe Shells found under Ground, are perfectly 
conformable to thoſe in the Sea in Figure, Subſtance, Mag- 
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nitude, Sc. 2% The Subſtance of rheſe Fils differs eſſen- £| ht | 
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tially from the common Subſtance of Stones. *Tis true, we 
frequently find them cover'd, or incruſtated with a Mineral, . _ __ 
or Stony Matter, which has gradually inſinuated it ſelf into 
the Pores; but it is eaſy diſtinguiſhing that Matter from the 
Subſtance of the Shell. | | 
The common Opinion is, that theſe e Shells, with all 
other foreign Bodies, ſound within the Earth, as Bones, 
Trees, Plants, Cc. were buried therein at the time of the 
univerſal Deluge ; and that having been penetrated either 
by the Bituminous Matter, abounding chiefly in watery 
| ll Places 5 
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_  -veral Parts, and the ſeparate Pieces and Fragments of thole former 


tial Reſemblages to Sea Shells; both, e. gr. Yielding, by Planks at the Bottom of the Trenches, dug for the 


by, | | i | | 
FOS ( 32 ) FOU 
Places; or by the Salts of the Earth, they have been pre- Analyſis, a Quantity of Sea Salt: That f 
ſerv'd N and ſometimes petrify d. See DETLVudx. Teeth of Fiſhes, we meet with ſome apparendyd the feel 
Others think, that thoſe Shells, found at the Tops of the laſtly, that the Shell Fiſh called Purple, has Vorn: And 
higheſt Mountains, could never have been carried thither Tongue, by means whereof it pierces N ok ſha 
by the Waters, even of the Deluge; inaſmuch as moſt of picks the Fiſh out of them; and that in di Wells, a 
theſe aquatic Animals, by reaſon of the Weight of their Shells, Ground we actually meet with divers of theſs 8b und 
always remain at the Bottom of the Water, and never move pierc'd. Can ſuch minute, thoro* paced Reſerh) ells thus 
but cloſe along the Ground. the accidental Effect of a Luſus Naturcf;ꝰ/ dees be 
They imagine, that a Year's Continuance of the Waters This is the Subſtance of what has hitherto been 
of the Deluge, intermix'd with the ſalt Waters of the Sea, vanced on the Point. | ad. 
upon the Surface of the Earth, might well give occaſion to FOSTERLEAN, antiently fignify'd Nuptial Gifts 


the Production of Shells of divers kinds in different Cli- the ſame with what we now call Jointure. See Join Muck 


mates; and that the. univerſal Saltneſs of the Water was The Word is originally Saasen, and fgnifics Cibor, a 
the real Cauſe of their Reſemblance with the Sea Shells. cxhibirio, that is, a Stipend which the Wite has for l. 
The I.akes form'd dayly by the Retention of Rain, or Spring Maintenance. of and. 
Water, produce different Kinds. | : Poſtea ſcienaum eft cui Foſterlean pertineat, vadie f 

Others think, that the Waters of the Sea, and the Ri- ZFrigdunie, & plegient amici ſui. p o 
vers, with thoſe which fell from Heaven, turn'd the whole FOTUS, in Medicine, the fame 2 Fomentation 8 
Surface of the Earth upſide down; after the ſame manner FouEzNTATION. | 59 
as the Waters of the Loire, and other Rivers, which roll FOVEA Cordis, the Hollow of the Heart. Sce Hrax 
in a Sandy Bottom overturn all their Sands, and even FOUGADE, or Fove Ass, in the Art of War; 2 kind of 
the Earth it ſelf, in their Swellings and Inundations: And little Mine, in manner ef a Well, ſcarce exceeding ten Bac 
that in this General Subverſion, the Shells come to be in- in Width, and twelve in Depth ; dug under ſome Work 
terr'd here, Fiſhes there, Trees there, £9c. See the Journ. piece of Fortification, and charg'd with Barrels or Sacks of 
des Scavans, M DCC XV. p. 19. and the Mem. de Trev. Gunpowder. "Tis ſet on fire like other Mines, with a Sal. 
1713. C2200 cidge. See Mixx. 

But no body has ſet this Sentiment in a better Light, than The Word is French. M. Huet derives it from focata, of 
Dr. Woodward, in his Nat. Hiſtory of the Earth. That focus, Fire. 7 
Ingenious Author maintains the whole Maſs of Earth, with FOULE, inthe Sea Language, is us d in various Senſe. 
every thing belonging thereto, to have been ſo broke, and vis. When a Ship has been long untrimm'd, fo that Grab, 
diflolggd, at the 'I'ime of the Deluge, that a new Earth was Weeds, Perriwinkles, Barnacles, or the like flick or grow 
formWn the Boſom of the Water, conſiſting of different to her Sides under Water, ſhe is faid to be foude. Again, 
Strata, or Beds of terreſtrial Matter, ranged over each other Rope is ſaid to be fore, when it is either tangled in it ſelf 
nearly, according to the Order of their ſpecifick Gravities. - or hindred by another, jo that it cannot run, or be haled— 
Sce STRATA. By this means, Plants, Animals, and eſpe- A Ship is ſaid to make foule Water, when being under Sail, 
cially Fiſhes, and Shells, not yet diſſolv'd among the reſt, ſhe comes into ſuch Shole, or low Water, that tho' her Keel 
remain'd mix'd and blended among the Mineral and Fol. do not touch the Ground ; yet ſhe comes ſo near it, thatthe 
fil Matters; which preſerv'd them, or at leaſt aſſum'd and Motion of the Water under her raiſes the Mud from tbe 
retain'd their Figures and Impreſſions, either indentedly, or Bottom, and fo fouls the Water. 
in Relievo. | | ; FOUNDATION, that Part of a Building under Ground: 

Camerarius attacks this Sentiment of Dr. J/oodward, and Or, the Maſs of Stone, Oc. which ſupports a Building; or 
goes yet higher. He ſuppoſes 10 That the greateſt Part of upon which the Walls of a SuperſtruQure are rais'd: Or, 
the Shells now dug from under Ground, had been plac'd it is the Coffer, or Bed, dug below the Level of the Ground, 
there before the Deluge, that is, at the Time of the Crea- to raiſe a Building upon; in which Senſe the Foundation 
tion, when God ſeparated the Earth from Waters. 2 That either goes the whole Area and Extent of the Building, as 
without having recourſe to the Diſſolution of the Earth by when there are to be Vaults, Cellars, or the like; or it i 
the Waters, one might ſuppoſe moſt of them to have ſlipp'd drawn in Cuts, or Trenches, as when only Walls are to be 
in at the Chinks and Crevices naturally happening after rais'd. See Buirpino. | 
the Waters were retir'd, and the Earth ſufficiently drain d. The Foundation is properly ſo much of the Maſonry, as 
3* That 822 Inundations might have ſwept moſt of reaches as high as the Surface of the Ground; and is always 
theſe Shells into the Places where we now find them. 4* to be proportion'd to the Load, or Weight of the Building 
That the Sea may have wrought, or caſt up moſt of theſe it is to bear. 

Shells through ſubterraneous Spiracles and Canals. 5 That Sometimes it is maſſive, and continued under the whole 
GOD has created divers Stony and Metalline Bodies, per Building; as in the antique Arches, and Aqueducts, and 
tectly like the Vegetables and Animals, we ſee on Earth, ſome Amphitheatres: More uſually it is only in os or 
and in the Sea,— | Intervals; either to avoid Expence, or becauſe the Vacuitics 
| To all theſe Suppoſitions, Dr. Mood ward anſwers, 1* That are at too great a diſtance, in which latter caſe they male 
it is no ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a Number uſe of inſolated Pillars, bound together by Arches.— 

of Shell- fiſn of the ſame Species at once; and that purely That we may found our Habitation firmly, ſays Sir H. Motton, 
with a Deſign to deſtroy them all again fo ſoon after: That we muſt firſt examine the Bed of Earth, upon which we are to 
among the f Joſſil Shells of the ſame Species, tis eaſy to di- build; and then the Under- cielings, or Subſtruction, as the An. 
ſtinguiſh different Ages: That ſome appear preciſely ſuch tients call'd it. For the former, we have a general Precept in 
as we now find them in the Spring, the Seaſon when the Vitruvius, Subſtrufionis Fundationes fodiantur, ſi quean 
Deluge began: That 'tis not only Shells, we find under inveniri ad ſolidum & in ſolido : By which he recommends 
Ground, but alſo Bones of Quadrupeds, Plants, and Trees not only a diligent, but even jealous Examination of what 
of extraordinary Sizes; and which are not of the Number the Soil will bear; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appear- 
of Aquaticks: And laſtly, that the Waters were ſeparated ing Solidity, unleſs the whole Mould thro' which we cut, 
from the Earth on the third Day; and that none of theſe have likewiſe been ſolid. But how deep we ſhould go in thi 
Things were created, till afterwards. 2“ That, on the ſe- Search, he has no where determined, as perhaps depending 
cond Suppoſition, theſe Shells would be diſpos d perpendi- more on Diſcretion, than Regularity, according to the Weight 
cularly, and not et Wot". as they are always found: of the Work: Yet Palladio has ventur'd to reduce it to 2 


That we ſhould ſometimes find of them in the C'efts of the Rule; allowing for the Cavaſſone, i. e. hollowing or under 


Earth, of which there is none but where they are broke. digging, a fixth Part of the Height of the whole Fabrick, 
30 That we have noAcquaintance with any of theſe pretended unleſs there be Cellars under Ground, in which caſe he would 
Inundations: That they could never have brought Shells, have it ſomewhat lower. Sir H. Motton's Elem. of Archi 
Stags Horns, and Elephants from America, and the Eaſt refture—— 5 
Indies, to Euglaud and other Parts of Europe; Nor thoſe The Foundations of Buildings are either Natural, or Ar- 
Pines and Beeches, frequently found far greater than any 7ificial. S 1 
of our Growth. Add, that theſe particular Inundations Natural, as when we build ona Rock, or a very ſolid Earti; 
muſt have riſen to the Tops of the higheſt Mountains, and in which caſe we need not ſeek for any further Strengthen- 
of conſequence muſt have been general. 4® On the fourth ing. qa i 
ee it muſt be held, that God did not only create al! But, if the Ground be ſandy, or marſhy, or have ney 
theſe ſeveral Bodies in the Entrails of the Earth; but their ſe- been dug; in ſuch caſe uh muſt be had to Al. 3 * 
f J Cite, the Arcbite& muſt adjuſt the Depth o * 
Parts; a Piece of a Shell, for Inſtance; a Side of a Shell, which Foundation by the Height, Weight, Ec. of the Building : # 
conſiſts of two; a Shell void of the Fiſh it ſhould contain; fixth Part of the whole Height is look'd on as 4 Medium : 


Beards of Corn, without the Grain; Pieces of Cedar Bark, And as to Thickneſs, double that of the Width of the Wall, 


without Wood; Pieces of Bullocks Hides without Fleſh is a good Rule. hey 
and Bones; human Skins without Bodies; a Bone without Where the Natural Foundation may not be truſted, : Fl 
the relt of the Skeleton; a Tooth without the Jaw, &c. either fortify the Ground by pallifying it, i. e. driving it Jon 
Add, that the fil Shells have not only external, but efſen- of Piles; ſee PALLITIcATIo: Or elſe lay lar 4 1 

la 


ti01ts 


6 
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| dum the Peers of Bridges, and other 
meg, Vater, on Sacks of Wool, laid like Ma- 
Buildings 5 bein well preſs' d, and greaſy, will never 
w f 


es; ater. | 
Ne wi von u alſo un d for the Eftabliſhment of a City, 
FounD 


Empire. ec kon'd their Years from the Foundation 
Che Rn rhe Condit ; which we ſometimes expreſs by 
Rome, Chronologers make 479 Years from the paſſing 
ab U.C to the Foundation of Rome. See Erocna. | 
out of bon is alſo a Donation, or Le acy, either in 

fou An de, for the Maintenance and Support of ſome 
Hoſpital, School, Lecture, or other work of 
Commun ) Senor, Hosre1TAL, COLLEGE, &c. | 
het) the Order of At, uſtins, there is a Foundation fo 

Among. of poor Maids ; and another for the furniſh- 
the 1 170 25 to poor People, who have Ruptures, or Her. 
ing | 


086— „He who lays a Foundation; or who founds 
FOUND" Church. School, Religious Houſe, or other 
and Tol Charity and Fiery. See Founpar1ON. 
Wor Founders of Churches may preſerve to themſelves 
\ Right of Patronage, or Preſentation. to the Living. See 
— is alſo an Artiſt that melts, or caſts Metals into 
my Forms, for divers Uſes; as Guns, Bells, Statues, 
5 bs, Types or Printing Characters, and other ſmall Works, 
50 leſticks, r . h F 4 | 
rd is form'd of the French fondre, to melt, or 
* who Roman Law they are call'd Hatuarii. f 
From the different Productions, or Works of the Founders, 
'heyare different! denominated, as Founders of ſmall Works; 
wunders ; Gun Founders ; Letter Foumders; and even 
— Sratuaries s fr 
s, or aries. ; 
hat belongs to each, ſee under the Article FouxpRx. 
— inthe Sea Langua ez A go is _ to — 
Ha, when by an extraordina ak, or by a great 
288 in 0 her, ſhe is o Aued with — that 
ſhe cannot be freed of it; nor is ſhe able to ſwim under it, 
but finks with the Weight * 1 
DERING, in the Manage, a Diſorder in Horſes, where- 
tier are two Kinds, vis. in the Feet, and in the Cheſt. 
Rundering in the Feet, ariſes from hard Riding, fore 
hour, great Heats, ſudden Colds, Sc. which inflame the 
— 5 lt the Greaſe, and make it deſcend downward to 
, melt the 
the Feet, and there ſettle ; which cauſes ſuch a Numbneſs, 
and pricking in the Hoof, that the Horſe has no Senſe or 
Feling thereof, being hardly able to ſtand ; or when he 
does, Baking and i 75 went an _ 1 
A Horſe may likewile ounared by. wearing ftraight 
Shoes, and travelling upon bard Ground. 7 4 Py 
It may be known when he is founder d on his Forefeet, 
and not his Hindfeet, by his treading only on his Hindfeet, 
and ſparing the other; or his going crouching and crippling 
wk B ttocks : g 
is Bu 8 
Sometimes, tho' rarely, he is founder d on his Hindfeet 
and not his Fore; which is known by his ſeeming weak be- 
4 and reſtin * Liyang on the Forefeet. Fm 
e general Methods of curing this Diſtemper, are 
by paring all the Horſe's Soles, ſo thin that — Quick may 
- Ws _ 82 him well. at every Toe; ſto ping 
the Vein with Tallow and Roſin; and having tack'd hol- 
by Shoes on his Feet, ſtopping them with Bran, Tar, and 
Tallow, as boiling hot as may be; which is to be renew'd 
1 in was Days, or. a Week together; after which he is 
to have xerciſe. 
Or, after he is pared thin, and let Blood at the Toes, his 
eee 
„and pour ili N 
Foundering in the Body, befals a Horle by eating too 
much Provender ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo by drink- 
eh upon travelling, when he is hot, and riding 
m after it, 
Ihe Effect of which, is, that his Body is oppreſs'd with 
Humors, which take away his Strength, and put him in 
ach Condition, that he can neither go, nor bow his Joints; 
ad being once laid, cannot riſe again, c. His Legs ſwell; 
nd ſoon after begin to peel: He has a dry Cough, which 
makes hi . . 
15 wy _ water; his Noſe runs with white phlegma- 
% " ns 
FO UNDRT, or FounprRv, the Art of melting and 
wy all forts of Metals, particularly Braſs, Iron, Bell 
ml, Se. See MxrATL, Fusion, &c. | 


be Word is alſo us'd for a Place, or Work-houſe, furniſh'd - 


"ith Furnaces, or Forges for this Purpoſe. See FUR NAR. 


oon pg x of Small Works, or the Mauner of Caſting 
in Sand. 


Ra. Sand us d by the Founders, in caſting of Braſs, c. 
wh Gia, pretty ſoft, and greaſy; but after it has been 
decemes quite black, by reaſoa of the Charcoal Duſt 
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us'd in the Moulds. Eve time they would uſe thi | 
they work and tew it 2 times 8. in F *. . 
a Foot ſquare, plac'd over a kind of Trunk, or Box, into 
which it may fall from off the Board, This Tewing is per- 
form'd with a Roller, or Cylinder, about two Foot long, and 
two Inches in Diameter; and a kind of Knife, made of 
the Blade of a Sword : With theſe two Inftruments they al- 
ternatively roll and cut the Sand, and at length turn it 
down into the Box under neath. 
Then, taking a wooden Board, or Table, of a Length 
and Breadth proportional to the Quantity of Things to be 
caſt ; round this the put a Frame, or Ledge, and thus 
make a ſort of Mould. The Mould they fill with the Sand 
before prepar'd, and a little moiſten d. This done, they 
take wooden, or metalline Models, or Patterns of the Things 
intended to be caſt; apply them on the Mould, and ' preſs 
them down into the Sand, ſo as to leave their Form indented. 
Along the Middle of the Mould is laid half a little Cylinder 
of Braſs, which is to be the Maſter Jet, or Canal for ruti- 


ning the Metal; being ſo diſpos'd as to touch the Ledge at 


one Side, and only to reach to the laſt Pattern on the other. 
From this are plac'd ſeveral leſſer Jets, or Branches, reach- 
ing to each Pattern, whereby the Metal is convey'd thro' 
the whole Frame. 

This firſt Frame thus finiſh'd, they turn it upſide down, 
to take out the Patterns from the Sand: In order to which 
they firſt looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting 
Inſtrument. 


After the ſame manner they proceed to work the Coun- 


ter Part, or other Half of the Mould, with the ſame Pat-- 


terns, in a Frame exactly like the former; excepting that it 
has Pins, which entring Holes, correſponding thereto in the 
other, make, that when the two are jcin'd together, the two 
Cavities of the Pattern fall exactly on each other. 

The Frame thus moulded, is carried to the Founder, or 
Melter, who after enlarging the principal Jer, or Canal of 
the Counter Part, with 4 kind of Knife, and adding the 
Croſs Jets, or Canals to the ſeveral Patterns in both, and 
ſprinkling them over with Mill Duſt, ſets them to dry in a 
Furnace. : 

When both Parts of the Mould are ſufficiently dry'd, 
they join them together, by means of the Pins; and to 

revent their ſtarting or ſlipping aſide by the Force of the 
etal, which is to come in * hot thro' a Hole con- 
triv'd at the Maſter Jet, they lock them in a kind of Preſs, 
either with Screws; or, if the Mould be too big, with 


W _ 

The Moulds thus put in Preſs, are rang'd near the Fur- 
nace, to be in Readineſs, to receive the Metal as it comes 
out of the Crucible. 

While the Moulds are thus preparing, the Metal is put 
in Fuſion in an earthen Crucible, about ten Inches high, and 
four in Diameter. 

The Furnace wherein the Fuſion is made, is much like 
the Smith's Forge ; having like that a Chimney, to carry off 
the Smoak ; a pair of Bellows, to blow up the Fire ; and 
a Maſſive, or Hearth, where the Fire is made, and the 
Crucible plac'd. Tis the Uſe of this Maſſive, that chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes the Furnace from the Forge. See Fox GE. 

In the Middle thereof is a ſquare Cavity, ten or twelve 
Inches wide, which goes to the very Bottom. It is divided 
into two, by an iron Grate: The upper Partition ſerves to 
hold the Crucible and the Fewel; and the lower, to re- 
ceive the Aſhes. 

When the Fewel, which is to be of dry Wood, is pretty 
well lighted, they put the Crucible full of Metal in the Mid- 
dle, and cover it with an earthen Lid : And to increaſe the 
Force of the Fire, beſide blowing it up with the Bellows, 
they lay a Tile over part of the Aperture or Cavity of the 
Furnace. 

The Metal being brought to a Flor, they fill the Cru. 
cible with pieces of Braſs, beaten in a Mortar. To put them 
in, they make uſe of a kind of iron Ladle, with a long 
Shank at the End thereof, form'd into a kind of hollow Cy- 
linder, out of which the Ball is drop'd. 5 

Nothing, now, remains, but for the Founder to take the 
Crucible out of the Fire, and carry it in a Pair of iron 
Tongues (whoſe Feet are bent, the better to embrace the 
Top of the Crucible) to the Mould : Into which he pours 
it, 3 the Hole anſwering to the Maſter Jet of each 
Mould. 6 

Thus he goes ſucceſſively from one to another, till his 


Crucible is emptied, or there is not Matter enough left for 


another Mould. 

Then, caſting cold Water on the Moulds; they take the 
Frames out of the Preſſes, and the Caſt-works out of the 
Sand, which they work again for another Caſting. Laſtly, 
they cut off the Jets, and ſell, or deliver the Work to thoſe 
who beſpoke it, without any further repairing. | 
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| FounDRY of Statues, Great Guns, and Bells. 


| | The Art of Caſting Statues in Braſs, is very antient; in- 
ſomuch that its Origin was too remote and obſcure, even for veral 
the Reſearch of Pliny, an Author admirably {kill'd at diſ- Diſtance from one another, and faſten d at Botta Foot 


| ractic'd in 
all its Perfection firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards a- 
mong the Romans: And that the Number of Statues con- 


covering the Inventors of other Arts. 
All we can learn for certain, is, that it was 


ſecrated to the Gods and Hero's, ſurpaſs'd all Belief. 


The ſingle Cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had 
each zoo Statues ; and Marcus Scaurus, tho' only Adile, 
adorn'd the Circus with no leſs than 3000 Statues of Braſs, 


for the time of the Circenſſan Games. 


This Taſte for Statues was carried to ſuch a Pitch, that it 
became a Proverb, That in Rome the People of Braſs were 


not leſs numerous than the Roman People. 


Among us, the caiting of Statues was but little known, 
or practic'd before the Seventeenth Century. See STATUE. 
A. to the Caſting of Guns, tis quite Modern; and it were 
perhaps to be wiſh'd, we were as ignorant of it as the An- 


tients. 


All the Authors agree, that the firſt Canon were caſt in 
the fourteenth Century; tho' ſome fix the Event to the 
Year 1338; and others to 1380, See Canon, ORDNANCE, 


Oc. 


the other two. | 


The Uſe of Bells is certainly very antient in the Weſtern 
Church ; and the ſame were likewiſe us'd in the Church 
of the Eaſt. But at preſent Father Vauſleh aſſures us, in 
his ſecond Account of Zgypr, he had found but one Bell in 

all the Eaſtern Church, and that in a Monaſtery in the up- 


per Egypt. See BELL. 


The Matter of theſe large Works is rarely any fimple 
Metal, but commonly a Mixture of ſeveral, as Braſs, Bell 
Metal, Sc. We ſhall here give the Proceſs in the Foundry 


of each. 
Method of caſting Statues, or Figures. 
There are three things chiefly requir'd in caſting of Sta- 


tues, Buſts, Bafſo-Relievo's, Vaſes, and other Works of 


Sculpture; vis. The Mould, Wax, and Shell or Coat. 

The Mould, or Core, (thus cail'd from Cœur, as being in 
the Heart, or Middle of the Statue) is a rude, lumpiſh Fi- 
gure, a little reſembling the Statue intended. Tis rais'd 
on an iron Grate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it, and is 
ſtrengthen'd withinſide by ſeveral Pars or Ribs of Iron. 

It may be made indifferently of two ſorts of Matter, at 
the Diſcretion of the Workmen, viz. Potters Earth mix'd 
up with Horſes Dung and Hair ; or of Plaiſter of Paris, 
mix'd with fine Brick Duſt. 

The Uſe of the Mould in Statues is to leſſen the Weight, 
and fave Metal. In Bells it takes up all the Inſide, and pre- 
ſerves the vacant Space where the Clapper is hung. In 
Great Guns it forms the whole Barrel, from the Mouth to 
the Breech : And in Mortars, the Barrel, and Chamber. 
The Wax is a Repreſentation of the intended Statue in 
Wax. 

If it be a piece of Sculpture, the Wax maſt be all of 
the Sculptor's own Hand, who uſually faſhions it on the 


 Mouid it ſelf. Tho' it may be wrought a-part in Cavities 


moulded, or form'd on a Model, and afterwards diſpos'd and 
arrang'd on the Ribs of Iron over the Grate, as before; fil- 
ling the vacant Space in the Middle with liquid Plaiſter, 
and brick Duſt ; by which means the Mould, or Core is 
form'd in Proportion as the Sculptor carries on the Wax. 
When the Wax (which is to be the intended Thickneſs 
of the Metal) is finiſh'd, they fit little waxen Tubes per- 
endicularly to it, from Top to Bottom; to ſerve both as 
Yors for the Conveyance of the Metal to all Parts of the 
Work, and as Vent Holes, to give Paſſage to the Air, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion great Diſorder, when the hot Me- 


tal came to encompaſs it. By the Weight of the Wax us'd 


herein, is that of the Metal adjuſted; ten Pounds of this 
laſt being us'd to one Pound of the former. 

The Work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be 
cover'd with its She/l; which is a kind of Coat, or Cruſt 


laid over the Wax; and which being of a ſoft Matter, and 
even at firſt liquid, eaſily takes and preſerves the Impreſſion 


of every Part thereof, which it afterwards communicates to 
the Metal, upon its taking the Place of the Wax between 
the Shell and the Mould, 


Iube Matter of this outer Cover, or Shell, is varied ac- 
.cording as different Lays, or Strata are apply'd. The firſt 
is a Compoſition of putty and old Crucih 


| ö es well ground, 
and ſifted, and mix'd up with Water, to the Conſiſtence 


of a Colour fit for Painting. Accordingly, they apply it with 
a Pencil, laying it ſeven or fight times over; letting it dry 


betwixt whiles. For the ſecond Impreſſion they add Horſe's 
Dung, and natural Earth to the former Compoſition : Tha 
third Impreſſion is only Horſes Dung and Earth. Laſtly, 
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The Caſting of Bells is of a middle Standing, between 
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the Shell is finiſh'd by laying on fear f 
of this laſt Matter aids os. thick wit Ky Impreg;, 
The Shell thus finiſh'd is ſe me Hand, 
K nd d 6 
it at halt 
Grate under the Statue, and a- to tom to tha 

we they all rerminate. 12 e 

Here it muſt be obſerv'd, that if 

that it won t be eaſy to move the Maud wt be ſo 
vided, it muſt be wrought on the Spot where 07 Uus pro 
This is perform'd two ways: In the fir 5 p, 9 decal} 
is dug under Ground, much bigger than they Holg 
made therein; and its Inſides lined with W "ew to bg 
ſtone or Brick. At the Bottom is made à 1 $ of Free! 
fame Materials, with a kind of Furnace havin e of the 
ture outwards. In this is a Fire to be lighreg® ts Aper. 
Mould, and afterwards melt the Wax. Over «by Cry the 
is plac'd the Grate ; and on this the Mould, ee, ume 
above explain d. Laſtly, at one of the Edges t Ane 28 
Pit is made another large Furnace to melt the M chan 
hereafter mention'd. Metal, ag 

In the other way, tis ſufficient to work t 
Ground; but with the ſame Precaution of - 2 wy 

Grate underneath. When finiſh'd, four Walls 
run up around it; and by the Side thereof a Ma 
for a melting Furnace. | 

For the reſt, the Method is the ſame in both. 

'The Mould being finiſh'd and inclos'd between four W. 
whether under Ground, or above it; a moderate Fi 2 
lighted in the Furnace under it; and the Hole coverd wi 
Planks, that the Wax may melt gently down, and run 8 
at . contriv'd for the purpoſe at the Foot of the Mould 
which are afterwards very exactly clos'd with Earth, 23 
ſoon as all the Wax is carried off. | "7 

This done, the Hole is fill'd up with Bricks thrown in at 
random, and the Fire in the Furnace augmented, till ſuch 
time as both the Bricks and the Mould become red hot: 
which ordinarily happens in 24 Hours. Then, the Fire he. 
ing extinguiſh'd, and every thing cold again, they take out 
the Bricks, and fill up their Place with Earth, moiſten d, and 
a little beaten, to the Top of the Mould, in order to male 
it the more firm and ſteady.  - 

Things in this Condition, there remains nothing but ty 
melt the Metal, and run it into the Mould. 

This is the Office of the Furnace above; which is made 
in manner of an Oven, with three Apertures ; one to put 
in the Wood, another for a Vent, and a third to run the 
Metal out at. From this laſt Aperture, which is kept very 
cloſe all the time the Metal is in Fuſion, a little Tube ot 
Canal is Jaid, whereby the molten Metal is convey'd into 
a large earthen Paſon over the Mould, into the Bottom of 
which all the big Branches of the Jets, which are to carry 
the Metal into all the Parts of the Mould, are inſerted. 

It muſt be added, that theſe Jets are all terminated, or 
ſtop'd with a kind of Plugs, which are kept cloſe, that upon 
* the Furnace, the Braſs, which guſhes out like a 

orrent of Fire, may not enter any of them, till the Bale 
be full enough of Matter to run into them all zt once: 
Upon which occaſion they pull out the Plugs, which arc 
long iron Rods, with a Head at one End capable of filling 
the whole Diameter of each Tube. The Hole of the Fur- 
nace is open'd with a long piece of Iron, fitted at the End 
of each Pole; and the Mould filled in an Inſtant. 

The Work is now finiſh'd ; at leaſt ſo much as belongs 0 
the Caſting; the reſt being the Sculptor's or Carver's Bult 
neſs ; who, taking the Figure out of the Mould and Earth, 
it is encompaſs'd withal, ſaws off the Jets wherewita it 
appears cover'd over, and repairs it with Inſtruments proper 
to his Art, as Chiſſels, Gravers, Puncheons, c. 
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Bell Fouxve.y, or the Manner of caſting Vell. 


What has been hitherto ſhewn of the Caſting of Sia. 
tues, holds, in proportion, of the Caſting of Bells: All 
that there is tio in theſe latter, is as follows. | 

Firſt, then, the Metal is different; there being ve Tin 
in the Metal of Statues; but no leſs than à Fifth Part in 

that of Bells. Secondly, the Dimenſions of the Mould, or 
Core, and the Wax of Bells, eſpecially if it be a Ring of 
ſeveral Bells that is to be caſt, are not left to Chance, d. 
the Caprice of the Workman ; but muſt be meaſur d 0 
a kind of Scale, or Diapaſon, which gives the Height, A- 
2 and Thickneſs neceſſary for the ſeveral Tones le- 
uired. PR EE A CL Sl ; 2 
I It need not be added, that 'tis on the Wax, that the f 
veral Mouldings, and other Ornaments and ar N to 
— repreſented in Relievo on the Outſide of the Bell 4d 
orm'd. 

The Clapper, or Tongue, is not properly 4 Part of 
Bell, but is furniſh'd from other Hinds. 140 

In Europe, it is uſually of Iron, with a large 7 


the Extreme, and is ſuſpended in the Middle of th , 


the 
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ele a huge wooden Mallet, ſtruck 
ina it is & Bell: Whence we : 
dancy ſo muchad mir 


by Force 
can have but little 


their Bells, vis. by leaving a Hole un- 
hich our Bell Founders would reckon a 
Deſect. rtions of our Bells differ ve: much from thoſe 
T s hee. In ours, the modern Proportions are to 
of 10 the Diameter fifteen times the Thickneſs of the 
Ted ge, and twelve times the Height. 


The Manner of caſting great Guns, or Pieces of Artillery. 


The Caſting of Canons, Mortars, and other Pieces of Ar- 
ery, is perform'd like that of Statues and Bells : Eſpe- 
Gall as to what regards the Mould, Wax, Shell, Fur- 

'1 PTE: 
wy” the Metal, it is ſomewhat different from both; as 
tving a Mixture of Tin, which is nor in that of Statues ; 
and only having haif the Quanti of Tin that is in Bells, 
i.e at the rate of ten Pound of Tin, to an hundred of Cop- 
per A Canon is always ſhap'd a little Conical, being 
thickeſt of Metal at the Breech ; where the greateſt Effort 
of the Gunpowder is made, and diminiſhing thence to the 
Muzzle : So that if the Mouth be two Inches thick of Me- 
al, the Breech is fix. 4 

Its Length is meaſur'd in Calli pers, i. e. in Diameters 
of the Muzzle. Six Inches at the Muzzle require 20 Calip- 

, or ten Feet in length: There is about 5 of an Inch al- 
any Play for the Ball. | | 


Letter Fox DR x, or the Manner of caſting Printing 
Letters. 


The Invention of Printing Letters we ſkall ſpeak of under 
the Articles PAIN TIR, and LETTER. 3 

Their Difference, Kind, &9c. has already been explain'd 
under the Articles CHARACCTER, &c. 

The two Things principally to be regarded in the caſting 
of Letters, are the Matter, and the Matrices. 

The Matter is a Compound Metal; partly Copper, and 

rtly Lead, mix'd in a certain Proportion, which every 

1 Founder regulates at his own Diſcretion, and to which 
he frequently adds a certain Quantity of ſome other Metal 
or Mineral, as his Experience direds him, to render his 
Compoſition the harder. 
Ide moſt uſual Proportion of the two Metals, is a hun- 
dred Found of Lead to twenty or twenty five Pound of 
Braſs. Some (tho* not the beſt Founders) uſe Iron, inſtead 
of Braſs; in the Proportion of a hundred Pound of Lead, 
to thirty, or thirty five of Iron, — 

Theſe Metals are melted ſeparately in large Crucibles ; 
the Braſs, or tron with Antimony, and the Lead by it ſelf. 
When in Fuſion, they are mix'd together: This Fuſion, and 
3 are the moſt laborious Parts of the Letter Foun- 

The Matrices of the Letters are Pieces of Copper, where- 
on the Impreſſion of the intended Character has been cut, 
or ſtruck in Creux, by means of Punchions, Qc. graven in 
Relievo. See Markick, Puncnion, &c. | 

Each Letter has its proper Matrix; and there are parti- 

, cular ones for Points, Virgula's, Figures, Rules, Head-pieces 
and other Ornaments of rinting : Excepting the Quadrats, 
aw being only of Lead, and not intended to leave any 
Ps; are caſt without Matrices, and only in Moulds : 

nd each Matrice has its Punchion, made of Steel, or Iron, 
well tem er'd. See EncrAvinG ig Steel. 7 
* trices being ſtruck, and touch'd up, or repair'd, 

* ** needful, are put each at the End of an iron Mould, 
ad between two thin pieces of Board, two or three In- 
ches ſquare ; the two upper Angles being cut off, ſo as to 
compore an irregular Hexagon. 

: ie prineipal Parts of theſe Moulds, which, as already 
* d, are hid between the pieces of Wood; are 
— a0 Steel Plates, with each its Screw; to keep them faſt, 
ws _ from the Boards. 2 Long Pieces. 3* A Piece 
ro g e Blank, which is what properly forms the Body of 
* aracter, and at the Extremity whereof the Matrice 

ef. # A Jet; which is a ſort of little Funnel, to re- 
* convey the melted Matter to the Matrice. 5 A 
zilter, ſerving to rejoin the two Parts of the Mould, af- 


ter 
8 have been open'd to take out the Letter, when 


On the Outſide of the Moulds are three other Pieces, When 


"i of 7 at bottom; and two Hooks a- top. The Bow 


and ei | 
* 1. or ten Inches long, bent in a manner of a Bow, 
One 


is left at liberty, ſerves, by its Spring, 


5 keller to preſs and retain the Matrice of the Chara- 
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nd is faſten'd to the Board, 


FOU 


Jer againſt the Extremity of the Blank, where the el | 
Matter running in, makes the Impreſſio o. 
The Hooks a-top of the Mould are alſo of Wire, about 
the ſame Size with the Bow, and, about an Inch and hal 
long; being faſten'd, one of them to one Board, and the 
other to the other. Their Uſe is, to open the Mould; and 
to take out the Character when caſt, ſo as the Workman 
=y not be incommoded with the Heat. 33 8 

very thing belonging to the Mould being thus diſpos'd, 
they begin to prepare the Matter. ; 
The Furnace, whereon the Baſon is plac'd for the Metal 
to be melted in, is made of the ſame Matter as Cruci- 
bles. It is uſually 18 or 20 Inches high, and ten or twelve 
in Diameter. An iron Grate horizontally plac'd, divides it 
into two: The lower Part ſerves to hold the Aſhes, and is 
furniſh'd with a Hole to let in Air. The Wood is put in 
the upper Part, thro' an Aperture made over the Grate. 
An earthen Pipe ſerves to carry off the Smoak out at a Min- 
dow, near which the Furnace is ordinarily plac'd. Laſtly, 
a Stone, or wooden Stool ſerves to ſupport the Furnace, and 
raiſe it to a proper Height for the Workman, to work ſtand- 
ing. | | | . 
. Over the Furnace is plac'd the Melting Baſon, or Copper. 
It is about nine Inches in Diameter, and takes up the whole. - 
Aperture a-top ; being even luted to it all round, with Pot- 
ters Earth. Its Matter is a kind of Pot Metal ; and that it 
may be fit for melting both hard and ſoft Metals, it is di- 
vided into two equal Pans by a perpendicular Partition. 

In this Baſon they melt only the Matter already prepar'd;, 
that is, the Mixture or Compoſition made in the Crucibles 
above mention'd. A little iron Ladle ſerves to {ſkim off the 
Scoriz or Impurities from the Surface of the melted Me- 
25 Theſe Scoriæ are not all loſt, but ſerve to melt over 
again. | | 55 

N Two Workmen are uſually employ'd at each Furnace; 
Each of them has his Part of the Baſon to empty; and they 
have a Table or Bench in common, where they lay the Cha- 
raters as faſt as they are caſt. C 
To run the Metal into the Mould, the Founder holds it 
in his left Hand; and in his right a little iron Ladle with 4 
wooden Handle, containing juſt enough for one Letter. 

Having now fill'd this Ladle with Hquid Metal, he pours 
it into the Jet, or Funnel, whoſe Aperture is in the Middle 
of the two Hooks of the Mould ; and thrufting his Hand 
briſkly forward wherewith he holds the Mould, makes the 
Metal run into the Matrix of the Character; which without 
ſuch Motion might grow cold before it arrived there. 

He then unbends the Bow, opens the Mould, and with 
one of the Hooks takes out the Character; and without 
Loſs of Time ſhuts it again, replaces the Matrice, and caſts 
a new Letter. Tis incredible with what Expedition and 
Addreſs all this is done. | | 

The Letter being caſt, they view it, before they break 
off the Jet; to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe to throw 
it among the Refuſe of the Fount. ; 

If it be found compleat, the Jet is broke off; the ſuper- 
fluous Metal occaſion'd by the Mould's not being exactly 
cloſed, taken off with a Knife ; the long-tail'd Letters, as 
F and F hollow'd at bottom, to give room for the Maſlive 
of the other Letters to be plac'd underneath. 

With the ſame Knife they ſcrape the Letter, to ſmooth 
its two broadeſt Sides, or Faces, and fit them to be rub'd - 
on the Stone. They take care only to rub thoſe Sides; for 
fear of damaging a Notch on one of the other Sides, which 
is to ſhew the Sides to the Compoſitor when he ſets his 
Forms. | | 

The Stone they grind them on, is a ſort of hard, coarſe- 

rain'd Free-ſtone, plac'd horizontally ; before which the 
8 fits. To ſave his Fingers from the Friction, he 
has a kind of Finger: ſtalls, made of ſome old piece of Lea- 
ther; with Which he covers the two Fingers next the 
Thumb: With theſe he works each Side of the Letter 
backwards and forwards: To ſhift Sides, he makes uſe of 
the Thumb, but without diſcontinuing the Motion ; ſo that 
the By-ftander would eaſily be deceiv'd, and be ready to 
ſwear they had all the while rub'd on the ſame Side. | 

The Letters thus ground are plac'd on the Compofitor, 
to be ſcrap'd and brought to the proper Thickneſs on the 
two other Sides, bis. that of the Notch, and irs Oppoſite . 
This they call Compoſ7tion. | 

The Com poſitot is a wooden Ruler, with a little Ledge 
at Bottom, àgainſt which the Letters are rang'd. On the 
ſame Inſtrument the Quadrats, Rules, Borders, Oc. are ad- 


juſted. | | 1 | 
the Letters are compoſed,” they remain to be ju- 


of Characters already juſtified. 


1 The 


. 
} 
{ 
| 
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the Plate, or Level bears equally on the ſtandard m plac'd 
on its Foot, in the little Com poſitor, and on the Face of two 
Letters newly caſt plac'd a-fide of it to be juſtified : As to the 
Thickneſs, the Juſtification is perform'd by laying the Stan- 
dard Letter flat on the little Marble, and two new Letters 
a- ſide of it; and thus levelling the three, with the Plate. 

All that remains, is to get ready the Letters, i. e. to cut 
the Foot, or rather hollow it, and make that fort of Groove 
which every Letter has ar bottom, preciſely oppoſite to the 
Eye br upper Part, or Face of the Letter. 

In order to this they turn a long Line of them upſide 
down in the Juſtificator ; which is an Inſtrument of poliſh'd 
Iron or Steel, conſiſting of two long Pieces join'd together 
by Screws. Between theſe. two, they encloſe as many Let- 
ters as it will hold, all plac'd againſt each other in the ſame 
Situation, as when compos'd for Books; excepting that the 
Face in the former caſe is downwards, and the Foot a-top. 
When the Juſtificator is full of Letters, they ſet it on the 
Table of the Cutter, between two Cheeks of Wood ; which 

refling it very tight, enable the Workman to run his 
Plane along the Line of the Letters thus inverted. 
This Plane conſiſts of three Parts; two of Steel, and the 
third Wood. Of the Steel ones, that at bottom conſiſts of 
two moveable Steel Plates, which may be drawn cloſer, or 
ſet further off, at pleaſure, by means of two Screws. With- 
in the Interval between the two, they paſs the Feet of the 
Row of Letters ; and thus is the Plane Lopt from deviating. 
The ſecond Part of the Plane, anſwering to the Bit of 
Steel in the common Planes, confiſts of two Branches, and 
two Screws, which ſerve to raiſe or let down the Steel, as 
the Groove is to be cut deeper, or ſhallower. The Poſition 
of this piece of Steel, which is four or five Inches long, is 
almoſt perpendicular. | 

The laſt Part of the Plane, which is Wood, ſerves to 
join the other two. Its Form is that of an Arch: One End 
of it. is faſten'd to the poſterior Extreme of the Plates, and 
the other to the Branches, which carry the Bit of Steel: So 
that the three Parts together make a kind of Triangle, 
voided in the Middle. | #3 

The Cutter is a Steel Inſtrument, with a wooden Handle, 
in manner of 2 Chiſſel; ſerving to pare off the rough 
Wire Edge of the Letters when they are got ready. 

The Letters are now fit for the Printer's Uſe. See 

Pa IN TIRO. = 

The Perfection of Letters thus caſt, c. conſiſts in their 
being all ſeverally ſquare and trait, on every fide; and all, 
enerally of the ſame Height, and evenly lined, without 

. Rooping one way or other; neither too big in the Foot, nor 
the Head; well groov'd, ſo as the two Extremes of the Foot 
contain half the Body of the Letter; well ground, barb'd, 

and ſcrap'd; with a ſenſible Notch, Ec. 

The Letter Founders have a kind of Policy or Catalogue 
to regulate the Number of each kind of Lettes in a Fount. 
See Four. 

FOUNT, or Fow r, among Printers, c. a Set, or Quan- 
tity of Characters, or Letters of each Kind; caſt by the 
Letter Founder, and ſorted. 

Thus we fay, A Founder has caſt a Forint of Pica, of 
Engliſh, of Pearl, &c. meaning, he has caſt a Set of Cha- 
racters of theſe Kinds. See LETTER, Letter FouN DR, &c. 

A Compleat Fount does not only include; the running 
Letter; but alſo Majuſcules, or Large, and Small Capitals, 
Single Letters, Double Letters, Points, Comma's, Lines, 
Borders, Head. pieces, Tail-fieces, and Numeral Characters. 

The Letter Founders have a kind of Liſt, or Tarif, where- 
by they regulate their Founts. 

The Occaſion thereof is, that ſome Letters being in much 
more uſe, and oftener repeated than others ; their Cells, 
or Caſes ſhould be better fill'd and ſtored than thoſe of the 
Letters which do not return ſo frequently. 

Thus the o and i for inſtance, are always in greater Quan- 
tity than the k or 2. 

This Difference will be beſt perceiv'd from a proportional 
8828 of thoſe Letters with themſelves, or ſome 
others. 

Suppoſe a Fount of a hundred thouſand Characters, 
which is a common Foumt: Here the a ſhould have five 
thouſand ; the c three thouſand ; the e eleven thouſand ; the 
i fix thouſand ; the m three thouſand ; the k only thirty ; 
ard the x, y and 2 not many more. 

But this is only to be underſtood of the Letters of the 
Lower Caſe; thoſe of the Upper having other Proportions, 
which it would be here too long to inſiſt on. See LETTER, 


FOUNTAIN, Fons, in Philoſophy, a Spring, or Source 
of living Water, riſing out of the Creme: 

For the Phanomena, Theory, Origin, c. of Springs or 
Forntains, ſee Sy RING. 5 

Among the Antients, the Fountains, or Sources of Ri- 
vers were held ſacred, and even worſhip'd as a kind of 
Divinitics, | 
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Letters are ſald to be of their juſt Height, when the Part of 


FOU 
Seneca obſerves as much in his F 


Cicero L. III. 4e Nat. Deor. c. 2c. row foe Epig 


le; 4 

man Prieſts and Augurs us'd in their P that the 2 
to call on the Names of the Tiber, phe earn, Enna. 
and Springs about Rome. The ſeventh inſenio Brooks 


XCIF. of Gruter has, FONT'I DIVING EN in þ, 


NUMINIS FONTIS. It was a Point of Ra ©ÞNl0 
diſturb or muddy the Waters in Waſhing or gin not to 
9 2 | ching. See 
acitus gives an Inſtance hereof in N 
c. 22. And Struvius Antiq. Rom. Saas. © Anna, L.1y, 
FounTAIN, or Artificial FounTaAiw, in II 74 
ON, or 8 Weg- the Water 1 wl 
outed, or darted up; call'd alſo Fer # ent 
Fan, blunt Be, & Jet & Rau. See Jer 
There are divers kinds of theſe Artificia : 
ſome founded on the Spring, or Elaſticity wake Ai, ing; 
others on the Preſſure or Weight of the Water Se. = 
The Structure of each hereof, being very . » 
rious, and affording a good Illuſtration of the Doch * 
Hydraulicks and Pneumaticks, ſhall be here explan d. of 


Conſtruction of an Artificial Foun an, plapi 
Spring, or Elaſticity of the fir. s 9 the 


A Veſſel, proper for a Reſervoir, as A B. Tab. I, 
licks Fig. re, 2 of Metal, Glaſs, or dene en 
ing in a ſmall Neck c, a-top. Thro' this Neck a Tube . 
put, ca, 2 Middle of the Veſſel, till its hed 
Orifice, 4, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the Bottom p 
the Veſſel; the Veſſel being firſt half fill'd with Water 
The Neck is fo contriv'd, as that a Syringe, or condenſ 
ing Pipe may be ſcrew'd upon the Tube; by means where. 
of, a large Quantity of Air may be intruded thro' the Tube 
into the Water; cut of which it will diſengage it ſelf, and 
emerge into the vacant Part of the Veſſel, and lie over the 
Surface of the Water, C D. 

Now, the Water here contain'd, being thus preſs d by the 
Air, which is e. gr. twice as denſe as the external Air; and 
the Elaftick Force of Air being equal to its gravitating 
Force: The Effect will be the ſame as if the Weight of the 
Column of Air over the Surface of the Water, were double 
that of the Column, prefling in the Tube; ſo that the Wa. 
ter muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout up, thro' the Tube, with 2 
Force equal to the Exceſs of Preſſure of the included, aboye 
that of the external Air. See Air. 


Conſtruction of an Artificial FounTA1N, playing by the 
| Preſſure of the Water. K 7 


Having the Conveniency of a Fund, or Reſervoir of Wa- 
ter, in a Place conſiderably higher than that where the 
Fountain is to be (whether that Fund have been plac'd there 
by Nature ; or whether it have been rais'd for the Purpoſe, 
by a proper Engine, as a Pump, Syphon, Spiral Screw, or 
the like) from the Reſervoir lay vertical Tubes for the Wa- 
ter to deſcend thro'; and to theſe vertical Tubes, fit other 
horizontal ones, under Ground, to carry the Water to tho 
Place where the Fountain is to play. Laſtly, from thele 
horizontal Tubes ere& other vertical ones, by way of Aju- 
tages, Jets, or Spouts ; their Altitude being much leſs than 
that of the Tubes whereby the Water was brought to the 
horizontal ones. 1 7 

Then will the Water, by the Preſſure of the ſuperincum- 
bent Column, be ſpouted up at theſe Jets; and that to the 
Height, or Level of the Water in the Reſervoir; and this, 
howſoever any of the Tubes be bent or incurvated : The 
Demonſtration hereof, ſee under FLv1Ds. 

Thus may Water be ſpouted to any given Height at 
pleaſure : The Tubes may be ſo proportion'd as to yield 
any given Quantity of Water, in a given Time; or ſeyeral 
Tubes of the ſame Forntain may be made to yield Water 
in any given Ratio: Or, laſtly, different Tubes may pro- 
ject the Water to different Altitudes. Rules, for all which, 
the Reader will find among the Laws of FLuIps. 
Theſe aerial, or aquatic Fountaius, may be applied in 
various manners; ſo as to exhibit various Appearances: 
And from theſe alone, ariſe the greateſt Part of our art 
cial Water-works. | 

An Inſtance or two, will not be diſagreeable. 


A FounTAin that ſhall ſpont the Water in various Di 
| rectious. 


Suppoſe the Vertical Tube, or Spout in which the Water 


| riſes, to be A B (Tab. Hydraulics, Fig. 18.) into this, ft 


. 17 s 0 
ſeveral other Tubes; ſome Horizontal, others oblique; ſom 


inclining, others reclining, as O P, MN, F L, &c. 5 
Then, as all Water retains the Direction of the pe 
ture, thro' which it is ſpouted: That, iſſuing thro 4 ail 
riſe perpendicularly; and that thro' L, H, N, 8, gi 
deſcribe Arches of different Magnitudes, and tending 
ferent ways,—— — 07 


4 8 WW MN a © ww 


-ofe the Vertical Tube A B, Fig. 19. thro' 
2 to be ſtop d a-top, as in A; and 
qbich or pipes, or Jets, let it be only perforated with lit. 
lend o all around, or only half, its urface. Then'will 

oles ſin forth in all Directions thro' the little Aper- 

the my 5 2 Diſtance proportional to the Height of the 
of the Wit the Tube A B be ſuppos d the Hei 

pos d the Height of 

nd heres 70 rniſh'd with an Epiſtomium, or Cock ot C: 

Man, and. g the Cock, the Spectators, dreaming of no 

be cover'd with a Shower. | 

+ be here obſerv'd, that the Diameters of the A- 

by which the Water is emitted, muſt be confi- 

Lab les than thoſe of the Tubes in which the Water is 

ab) jeg the Reſiſtance of the Air, and other Impedi- 

fy'd under FLv1D, break the Force of the Wa- 


o/ bu 


— 


FOUNTAIN playing by the Dranght of the Breath. 


cuppoſe A B, Fig. 20. 4 Glaſs or Metal Sphere ; wherein 
* a. Tube, C D, having a little Orifice in C, and 
l ching almoſt to D, the Bottom of the Sphere. If now 
15 Air be ſuck d out of the Tube C D, and the Orifice C 

immediately * * How cold Water ; the Water 
il aſcend thro the Tube into the Sphere. 
bus proceeding, by repeated Exſuctions, till the Veſſel 
he above half full of Water ; and then applying the Mouth 
oC, and blowing Air into the Tube; upon removing the 
Mouth, the Water will ſpout forth. 

Or, if the Sphere be put in hot Water; the Air being 
thereby iy ch will make the Water ſpout as before. 

This kind of Fountain is call'd Pila Heronis, or Hero's 
Ball, from the Name of its Inventor. 


TAIN, the Stream whereof raiſes, and plays a 
ago Braſs Ball. : 1 


Provide a hollow Braſs Ball A, Fig. 21. made of a thin 
Pte, that its Weight may not be too great for the Force 
of the Water. Let the Tube B C, through which the Wa- 
ter riſes, be exactly perpendicular to the Horizon. 

Then, the Ball being laid in the Bottom of the Cup, or 
Bafon B; will be taken up in the Stream, and ſuſtain'd at a 
confiderable Height, as A; alternately vibrating, or playing 
up and down. | | 
— as the Figure of the Ball contributes N to 
in reciprocal Riſe, and Fall: Any other Body, not too hea- 
yy, may be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof; e. gr. a Bird with its 
Wings ſtretch d forth. 

But, note, that as tis neceflary the Globe, when on the 
Deſcent, ſhou'd keep the ſame preciſe Perpendicular, 
wherein it roſe (fince otherwiſe it wou'd miſs the Stream, 
and fall downright) ; ſuch a Fourtaiz ſhou'd only be play'd 
in a Place free from Wind. 


4 FounTAiN which ſpouts the Water in manner of a 
Shower. 


To the Tube wherein the Water is to riſe, fit a Spherical, 
or Lenticular Head, A B, Fig. 22. made of a Plate of Me- 
3 perforated a-top, with a great Number of little 

les. 3 

The Water riſing with Vehemence towards A B, will be 
there divided into innumerable little Threads, and after- 
wards broke, and diſperſed into the fineſt Drops. 


4 FouxTA1N which ſpreads the Water in form of a Cloth. 


To the Tube A B, Fig. 23. ſolder two Spherical Segments 
O and D, almoſt touching each other; with a Screw E, 
to contract, or amplify the Interſtice or Chink at Pleaſure. 
Others chuſe to make a ſmooth, even Nitch, in a Sphe- 
tal, or Lenticular Head, fitted upon the Tube. 

The Water ſpouting thro' the Chink, or Nitch, will ex- 
pand it ſelf in manner of a Cloth. 


Nrnrains wherein the Marea ſpouts out of the Figures 
of Men and other Animals. 


* Water may be deriv'd or convey'd by Tubes in 
Situation; and always retains the Direction of the A- 
— All here requir'd, is to incloſe Tubes within the 


vures of Men, or other Animals, having their Orifices in 


de Parts whence the Water is to ſpout forth. 
Frm the Principles hitherto laid down, it will be very 
a, o deduce whatever relates to the Furniture of Foun- 
der and the various Forms Water may be put into by 
and 2 All 3 on the Magnitude, Figure, 
rection of the Ajutages, or Apertures.— 


-— 0 
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A Fountain, which when it has done nth p 
turn d like an Hour-gla * 82 1 


Provide two Veſſels, LM, and N O Fig. 24. to be ſo 
much the bigger as the Fountain is to lay = — er; and 
plac'd at fo much the greater Diſtance from each other, PN, 
as the Water is defir'd to ſpout the higher. Let B A Cbe 
a crooked Tube, furniſh'd in C with a Cock and F E Dan 
other crooked Tube, furniſh'd with a Cock in D. In I, and 
K are to be other lefſer Tubes, open at both Ends, and 
reaching near to the Bottoms of the Veſſels N O, and L M 
To which the Tubes QR, and 8 T are likewiſe to reach. 

If, now, the Veſſel LM be fill'd with Water; it will def 
cend thro' the Tube B A, and upon opening the Cock C, 
will ſpout up near to the 2 of K: And, after its 
Fall again, will fink thro' the little Tube I, into the Veſſel 
NO, and expell the Air thro' the Tube QO. At length, 
when all the Water is emptied out of the Veſſel L M by 
turning the Machine upſide down, the Veſſel N O will be 
_ 1 4m and make the Water ſpout up through the 

Hence, if the Veſſels L M, and N O contain juſt as 
much Water as will be ſpouted up in an Hour's time; we 
ſhall have a ſpouting Clepſydra, or Water Clock, which may 
be graduated or divided into Quarters, Minutes, Sc. as 
ſhewn under the Article CLzrsvDRA. 


A Fountain that = (56 to play upon the lighting of Can- 
ales, and ceaſes as they go out. | 


Provide two Cylindrical Veſſels, A B, and C D, Fig. 25. 
Connect them by Tubes, open at both Ends, K L, B F, &c. 
ſo that the Air may deſcend out of the higher, into the 
lower. To the Tubes ſolder Candleſticks, H, c. And to 
the hollow Cover of the lower Veſſel, C E, fit a little Tube, 
or Jet F E, furniſh'd with a Cock G, and reaching almoſt 
to the Bottom of the Veſſels, In G let there be an Aper- 
ture, furniſh'd with a Screw, whereby Water may be pour'd 
into C D. 

Then, 1 lighting the Candles H, Sc. the Air in the 
contiguous Tubes becoming rarify'd thereby ; the Water will 
begin to ſpout thro' E F. 

y the ſame Contrivance may a Statue be made to ſhed 
Tears upon the Preſence of the Sun, or the lighting of a 
Candle, Cc. All here requir'd, being to lay Tubes from the 
Cavity wherein the Air is rarify'd, to ſome other Cavities 
near the Eyes, and full of Water. 


FounTAIN, with regard to Architecture, is an Aſſemblage 
of Maſonry, Sculpture, Ec. either for the Decoration, or Con- 
veniency of a City, Garden, or the like. 

Fountains acquire various Denominations, according to 
their Form, and Situation ; as, 

Spring FounTAIN, a kind of plain Spout, or Stream of 
Water, ifluing out of a Stone, or Hole in a Wall, without 
any Decoration. 

Such is the Fountain of Trevi at Rome. 

Coverd FounTAIN, a kind of Pavillion, built of Stone; ei- 
ther Inſulate, and ſquare; or round; or Multilateral; or back'd: 
And that, either with a Proje cture, or Indenture: Incloſing a 
Reſervoir, and ſpouting, or darting forth the Water thereof 
thro' one or more Cocks; in the Middle of a Street, Square, 
Garden, Court, or the like. Such is that in Liucolus-Iun, 
London. | 

Open FounTAIN, is any ſpouting Fountain, with a Baſon, 
Cup, and other Ornaments; all open: As is frequent in our 
Gardens, and the Vineyards at Rome. 

Spouting FounTAIN, or Fet A Eau, is any Fountain, 
whoſe Water is darted forth impetuouſly thro' one, or more 
Jets, or Adjutages, and returns in Rain, Nets, Folds, or 
the like. See J=T 4 Ear. | 

Baſon FouN r A1N, is that with only a fimple Baſon, of any 
Figure whatever; in the Middle whereof is a Jet, or Spout, 
or perhaps a Statue; or even a Group of Figures: As in 
the Court of Buckingham Houſe. | 

Cup FounTAIN, is that which befide a Baſon, has like - 
wiſe a Cup of one fingle piece of Stone, os Marble, ſup- 

rted on a Shaft, or Pedeſtal, and receiving a Jet, or 

pout, riſing out of the Middle thereof. As the Fountain 
in the Court of the Vatican; the Cup whereof is of Gra- 


nate, and antique; being brought from the Baths of Titus 


at Rome. | 

Pyramidal FounTAIN, that. form'd of ſeveral Baſons, or 
2 rang'd in Stories over each other, and diminiſhing all 
the way; 

As the Fountain of Monte-Dragone at Freſcati : Or elſe 
ſupported by Figures, Fiſhes, or Conſoles; the Water 
whereof in its Fall makes Nets in divers Stories, and repre- 
ſents a kind of Water Pyramid : As that at the Head of the 
Caſcades at Verſailles. | 

Statuary FOUNTAIN, that which being open and 2 
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lated, or even back'd, is adorn'd with ond or more Statues, 
by way of finiſhing, or crowning : As the Fountain of La- 
tona at Petr ſailles ; and that of the Shepherd at Caprarola. 


There are alſo Statues, which {out forth Water at ſome of 


their Parts; or at Sea Shells, Vaſes, Urns, and other At- 


tributes of the Sea. 


Ruſtic Foot AIV, is that form'd, or enrich'd with Rock- 


wbrk, Shell- work, Petrifactions, Cc. 

FCatpric FouxrAIN, a kind of Ruſtic Fountain, in manner 
of a Grotto; adorn'd with Termini, Maſcaroons, Fauns, 
Sylvans, Bacchantes, and other Satyrical Figures, ſerving 
for Ornaments as well as Jets d'Eau. 

Marine FouxTAIN, that compos'd of Aquatic Figures, as 

Sea Divinities, Naiads, Tritons, Rivers, Dolphins, and other 
Fiſhes, and Shells. As the Fountain of the Place Pale- 
ſtrina at Rome; where a Shell ſupported by four Dolphins, 
ſerves as a Cup, and ſupports a Triton, that ſpouts Water out 
of his Concha Marina. | | 
Naval FoonTAIN, is that made in form of a Veſſel. Such 
is that of the Place A Eſpagne at Paris, repreſenting a Bark : 
That at Monte-Cavallo, repreſenting a Galley ; or that be- 
fore the Vineyard Mattei at Rome, reſem bling a Boat. 

Symbolical FouNTAIN, that where the principal Orna- 
ments are the Attributes, Arms, or Cognizances of the Per- 
ſon who erected it. As the Fountain of St. Peter in Mon- 
torio, reſembling a Caſtle flank'd with Towers; and Don- 
jons, repreſenting the Arms of Caſtile: And ſome other 
Fountains at Rome; among which are the Flower-de-Lis, 
and = Dove, the Bearings of the Family of Pope Inn0- 
cent A. 

Arch'd Fountain, that whoſe Baſon and Jet are plac'd 
perpendicularly under an Arch. Such are the Fountains of 
the Colonnade, and Triumphal Water Arch at Verſailles.— 

* FeonTAIN Pen, is a ſort of Pen, contriv'd to contain a 
Treat „ e of Ink, and let it low by gentle Degrees; 


o as to ſupply the Writer a long time, without a Neceſſity 


of taking freſh Ink. 

The Fountain Pen, repreſented Tab. Miſcellany, Fig. 
conſiſts of divers Pieces FG H of Brafs, Silver, Sc. where- 
of the middle Piece F carries the Pen, which is ſcrew'd into 
the Infide of a little Pipe; which again is ſolder'd to another 
Pipe, of the ſame Bigneſs, as the Lid G; in which Lid is 
ſolder d a Male Screw, for _— on the Cover; as alſo 
for ſtopping a little Hole at the Place, and hindering the 
Ink from paſſing thro' it. At the other End of the Piece F 
is a little Pipe, on the Outſide whereof the Top Cover H 
may be fcrew'd. In the Cover there goes a Port Crajon, to 
be ſcrew'd into the laſt mention'd Pipe, in order to ſtop 
the End of the Pipe, into which the In is to be pour'd by 
a Funnel. | | 

To uſe the Pen, the Cover G muſt be taken off, and the 
Pen a little ſhaken, to make the Ink run more freely. 

fo | FOURCHEE, or Fovxcnr, in He- 
raldry. A Croſs Fourc hee is that forked 
at the Ends. See Cxoss. | 

Upton rather repreſents it as Anchor'd, 
the Extremities turning in a circular 
manner to ſharp Points; whereas the 
true Croſs Fourchee, i. e. forked, has its 


Ends. 

FOURCHER, an antient Law Term, 
| ſignifying a putting off, prolonging, or 
delaying an Action. 

As by ſtammering we draw out our Speech, not deliver- 
ing that we have to ſay, in ordinary time, ſo by fourching 
we prolong a Suit, that might be ended in a ſhorter Space. 

In Weſtm. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe Words: Coparceners 
and Jointenants ſhall no more fourch, but only ſhall have one 
Eſſoyn, c. And Anno 6 Ed. 1. cap. 10. it is us'd in the ſame 
Senſe; The Defendants ſhall ut to Anſwer without 
fourching, &c. In the Latin tis called furcare, and is 
us'd, Where a Man, and his Wife, or each of them caſt a 
Eſſoin. *Tis called furcare, becauſe tis twofold. Caveat 
vir & mulier implacitati, 2 ſemper in Efſonio alterius 
alter compareat, quamdiu furcare pofſint ; & cum ultra non 
poſſint, concurrant coram Eſonia in ſuis locis: Alter autem 
earum tantum unum Eſſonium de malo lecti habere po- 
zeſt. Hengham Mag. cap. 9. | | 

FOURTH, in Mufick, one of the Harmonic Intervals, or 
Concords. See Cod cox d. 

The Fourth, . is the - Fourth, in order, of the Concords. 
It conſiſts in the Mixture of two Sounds, which are in the 
Ratio of 4 to 3; 1. c. of Sounds prodac'd by Chords, whoſe 


Lengths are to each other as 4: 3. See Cuon p, and Ix- notes the Unite, or Whole, that is divided into Fars3 ff 


TERVAL . 
Tie call'd Fourth, becauſe containing four Terms, or 
Sounds between its Extremes ; and three Degrees : Or, as 
being the fourth in the Order of the Natural Scale from 
the Fundamental. See DzGRzr, and FuxraAntnTAL. 
The Antients call the Fourth, Diatearon, and ſpeak of 
it as the firſt and principal of all Concords ; and yet the 


(8) 


Forks com pos d of {trait Lines, and blunt 


Moderns find it one of the moſt imperſeg 5. 
barren, and jejune, that it affords f 'Tik 9 ve 
Multiplication, or Divifion. See Diarzas, Jad, either 
The Redundant Four is a Diſcord 8 8 
Ratio's of 27 to 20; and of 4 to 3. See Drache, d of the 
FOUTGELD, or Foor-onE p, antiemly dene 
merge, for not cutting out the Ball, noted an A. 
Feet, ih the Foreſt. See ExrzEDIrarx. great Dogz 
To be quit of Foorgeld, is a Privilege to k D 
in the Foreſt, unlawed, without Puniſhment 0 Ae Vith, 
FOWL, in its general Senſe, is of equal | ontroul. 
Bird, See Bix v. | mport with 
Fowr, is in a more peculiar manner un 
try; or the larger ſort 5 Birds, both ores og 1 oof 
either bred up, or hunted for the Table. Such Vildy 
keys, Geeſe, Cocks, Hens, and Ducks, both wild N Toe 
Pheaſants, Partridges, Pidgeons, Snipes, 8c, See Po amez 
Tame FowrL, are a neceſſary Part of the Stock ofa nt 
try Farm ; and yield confiderable Service and Profit b * 
Erh n Dung, _ Tan bo. 
ey may be kept at a very eaſy Expence ne 
way fide; as being able to ſhift for homing * 
Part of the Year, by their feeding on Inſects, Worms, $: b 
Gleaning, or almoſt any thing eatable. — 
The eldeſt Hens are always the beſt for ſitting; and ch 
youngeſt for laying : But no fort will be good for either 
kept too fat. LIVER 
he beſt Age to ſet a Hen for Chickens, is from ta 
Years old to five; and the moſt proper Month to ſet then; 
in, is February: Tho it may be done to good Purpoſe any 
time between that and Michacimas. One Cock will ed 
ten Hens: A Hen fits twenty Days; whereas Gee 
Ducks, Turkeys, fit thirty. ' 
Buckwheat, or French Wheat, or Hemp-ſeed, ti (a; 
make them lay faſter than any other Food: And the lame 
Buckwheat, either whole, or ground, and made into a paſſe 
fats them apace; tho the common Food for that purpoſe; 
Barley- meal, or Wheat - flower, ſoak d in Milk, or Water 
made into a Paſte, and cram'd down their Throats twice 
day, till they will hold no more. A Gooſe will will ſcarg 
fit on any, but her own Eggs: A Hen, indifferently on ; 
The lighteſt colour d Geeſe are the beſt : And thoſ: that 
begin to lay the ſooneſt ; as they have a Chance of hatching 
twice in one Year. They begin to lay in the Spring and 
lay 12 or 16 Eggs. Green Geeſe are begun to be tate! 
at a Month old; and will be fat in a Month more. 0 
Geeſe are chiefly fatten'd at fix Months old, in, or afte 
the Harveſt. A wiid Gooſe, if red footed, is eld, and har 
ry; but if white footed, and not harry, fhe is young. 
When the Eggs are ſet under a Hen, or other Foul, ü 
neceſſary to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe 
oes to Led, to note whether ſhe minds to turn them upſidg 
own, or not; that, if ſhe negle& that Office, it may be 
done for her. See E, FEATHER, &c. | 
FOWLING;, the Act, or Art of catching Birds with Ne 


Birdlime, Decoys, and other Devices; as allo of breeding 


up the ſame. See Fowr, NRT, and BIRDTIUx. 
FowL1nG is alſo us d for the purſuing, and taking of Bird 
with Hawks, Falkons, and other Birds of Prey; more pro 
perly call'd Falcoury. See FALCON AT. | 
FowLinG Piece, a portable Fire Arm for the ſhooting 
of Birds. See EIRE ARM. | 
Of Fowling Pieces, thoſe are reputed the belt, whic 
have the longeſt Barrel, viz. from 52 Foot, to 6; with al 
indifferent Bore, under Harquebuſs : Tho' for different Oc 
caſions they ſhou'd be of different Sorts, and Sizes. Buti 
all, 'tis eſſential the Barrel be well aper and ſmooth witi 
in; and the Bore all of a Bigneſs, from one End to another 
which may be prov'd by thruſting in a piece of Wood, cul 
exactly to the Bore of the Muzzle, down to the Touch-bok 
FOX Hunting, ſee Fox HUN TINO. 25 
FRACTION, in Arithmetic, a Part, or Diviſion of al 
Unite, or Integer: Or, a Number which ſtands in the re 
lation to an Unite, a Part to its Whole. 
The Word literally imports a Broten Number. 8 
NUMBER. 17 1 
Fraftions are uſually divided into Deci mal, Sexageſh 
mal, and Vulgar. Io 
For Decimal, and Sexage/imal FRACTIONS, ſee Drcl 
MAL, and SEXAGESIMAL Fractions. . | 
Vulgar Fx actions, called alſo Simple Fraftions, 1 ' 
ways expreſs'd by two Numbers, the one wrote ober 
other, with a Line between them. 


The lower, call'd the Denominator of the Fraffon, 6 


the upper, called the Numeraror of the Frattion, ext 
the Parts given in the preſent Cafe. See NUMER470% 
Thus, two third Parts of a Line, or other mb 
wrote . Where the Denominator 3 ſhews, that ey 5 
Line is ſuppos d to be divided into three equal Pars 


the Numerator 2 indicates or aſſigns two of ſuch Ps 


4 


5 1 ** % 
. twenty nine Sixtieths is wrote S; where the Nu- 
Again, expreſſes 29 Parts of an Integer divided into Sixty; 
gerator D enominator 60 gives the Denomination to theſe 
gd he 1, are called Set. | 
path 6 Deſign of adding the. Denominator, is to ſhew 
The i 10} Part the broken Number has in common with 


hat a e DENOMINATOE., &c. : | 
the Numerator is to the Denomina- 


a Pound equal to 155. "Tis evi- 
3: 4 I5 1 20, Whence it follows 1% That 
| be infinite Nractions of the ſame Value, one 
1g, on other; inaſmuch as there may be infinite Numbers 
wt -\ which ſhall have the Ratio of 3: 4. See Ra- 


C . 
u. 1Fions are either 759, 10 or Improper. 


Ly . ; 

a r FRACTION is that where the Numerator is leſs 

we A Ie Penominator; and conſequently the Faction leſs 
1 che Whole, or Integer; as 38. 


han s, where the D is ei 
19 oer FRACTION is, where the Denominator is ei- 
: Jo e or bigger than the Denominator ; and, of 


| to, 
2. debe Fraftion, equal to, or greater than the Whole, 


as 35; Or 755 or 33. | 
or nale gain, are either Simple, or Compound. 
1 Simple Fr A cr 108 are ſuch, as conſiſt of only one Nu- 
merator, and one Denominator; as 3, or 23, &c. 

Compound FRACTIONS, call'd alſo Fractions of Fractions, 
are ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral Numerators, and Denomina- 
un; as 4 of +5 of + of 55 &c—— | 

Of Fraftions thoſe are cqual-to_ each other, whoſe Nu- 
nerators have the ſame Ratio to their Denominators. Thoſe 
ire greater, whoſe Numerators have a greater Ratio; and 
toſs leſs, which have leſs : Thus, + ==. But 
3 is greater thang - and + leſs than LAN | 
Hence, if both the Numerator, and Denominator of a 


Frafion, as g, be multiply'd, or divided by the ſame Num- 
ber, 23 the Fa uotients 


Ra in the former Caſe, 25, and the Qu 
in the latter, 2, will conſtitute Fractious, equal to the firſt 


Faction given —— ö 
The Arithmetic of Fractions conſiſts in the Reduction, 


Audition, Subtraction, and Multiplication thereof. 
I. - Reduction of Fractions. 
the given Denominator: The Factum will be the Nume- 


rator, | 
Thus we ſhall find 3 24; and 5=32 ; and = &c. 
If no Denominator be given, the Number is reduc'd to 


2 Fraftion, by writing x underneath it, as a Denominator. 


Thus 7 4 £5. 
20 To reduce a given 


to its loweſt Terms. 


Now, To find the greateſt common Diviſor of two Quanti- 
es Divide the greater by the leſs : Then divide the Diviſor 
of the Divifion by the Remainder thereof: Again, divide the 


Diriſor of the ſecond Diviſion by the Remainder of the ſe- 


cond ; and ſo on, till there remain nothing. The laſt Di- 


lor is the greateſt common Meaſure of the given Numbers. 


[f it happen that Unity is the only common Meaſure of 


the Numerator and Denominator; then is the Fraction in- 
capable of being reduc'd any lower. 

3* To reduce two, or more Fractions to the ſame Deno- 
Marion ; i. e. to find Fractions equal to the given ones, 
nd with the ſame Denominators: If only two Fraftions be 
8 multiply the Numerator, and Denominator of each, 

the Denominator of the other: The Products given are 


the new Fractions requir'd. 
Thus 5 f and 3) f make +2 and 25. If more than two 


ſe giren, multiply both the Numerator and Denominator of 


105 into the roduct of the Denominators of the reſt. 
$ 2 | 
0? 24) 1 12) 3. 1803 — 45, LEN 3. 


| 75 To find the Value of a Fraction in the known Parts 
ts Integer : Suppoſe, e. gr. It were requir'd to know 


What is 22 of a Pound ; Multiply the Numerator 9 by 20, 


* Number of known Parts in a Pound, and divide the 
toduct 


FR A (89) 


10 To reduce a given whole Number into a Fraction F in the firſt and ſecond 
any given Denominator: Multiply the given Integer, by 


| Fraction 70 its loweſt Terms; i. e. 
to find a Fraction, equivalent to a given Fraction, (53) but 
expreſs d in leſs Numbers: Divide both the Numerator 
20 and Denominator 48 by ſome one Number, that will 
divide them both without any Remainder, as here by 4. The 
Quotients 5 and 12 make a new Fraction, 25, equal to 52. 

And if the Diviſion be perform'd with the greateſt 
Wy Number that will divide them both; the Fraction is reduc'd 


and proceed as in the firſt Rule. 


the Denominator of the Fraftion : ind to the Product 48 
add the Numerator: The Sum 59 ſet over the former De: 
nominator, 74, conſtitutes the Fraction requir'd. 

6" To reduce an improper Fraction into its equivalent 
miæt Number: * e the given Fraction $3 ; divide the 
Numerator by the Denominator; the Quotient 4+ is the 
Number ſought: . N . 

7 To reduce a Compound Fraction into à Simple one : 
Multiply all the Numerators into each other for a new Nu- 


merator; and all the Denominators for a new Denominator; 


Thus + of & of ; reduc'd, will be $5. | 
Il. Audition of Pulgar Fractions 


1* If the given actions have different Denominators, fe- 
duce them to the ſame. 'Then, add the Numerators to- 
gether, and under the Sum write the common Denomina- 


tor. E 121. And 3-4-4 £ 


— 4 £2 0 
— 92 27 - TE — 57 — 17 — 112 


20 If Compound Frafionsare given to be added; they muſt. 


nomination of Pounds. 

3* To add mixt Numbers: The Integers are firſt to be 
added; then the fractional Parts: And if their Sum be a 
Proper Fraction, only annex it to the Sum of the Integers. 

f it be an improper Frafion, reduce it to a mix'd Num- 
ber; adding the integral Part thereof to the Sum of the In- 
tegers, and the fractional Part after it. Thus, 57 1 44 


— 10z. | 
III. Subſtraftion of FRAcTt10Ns: 


10 If they have the ſame common Denominator, ſubſtract 
the leſſer Numerator from the greater, and ſet the Re- 
mainder over the common Denominator. . 


Thus from +# take , and there remains . 
2 If they have not a common Denominator, they muſt 


be reduc'd to Fractions of the ſame Value, having a com- 


mon Denominator, and then as in the firſt Rule. 


Thus r x 6 
| 27 1211 NAA 3 
30 To ſubtratt a whole Number from a mid Number; 
or one miv d Number from another: Reduce the whole, or 


mix'd Numbers to im 1 Fraftions, and then proceed as 
ule. | | 
IV. 

10 If the Fractious propos'd be both ſingle, multiply the 
Numerators one by another for a new Numerator, and the 
Denominators for a new Denominator. 

Thus + into + produces . 

20 If one of them be a mix'd, or whole Number, it muſt 
be reduc'd to an improper Fraction; and then proceed as 
in the laſt Rule. 

Thus : into 52, gives 555 and ; into 1 — $3. 

In Multiplication of Fractions obſerve that the Product is 
leſs in Value, than either the Multiplicand, or Mulciplicator 


becauſe in all Multiplications, as Unity, is to the Multipli- 
cator; ſo is the Multiplicand, to the Product: Or, as 
Unity, is to either Factor; ſo is the other Factor, to 
the Product. But Unity is bigger than either Factor, if the 
Fractious be proper; and therefore either of them muſt be 
greater than the Product. 

Thus in whole Numbers, if 5 be multiply'd by 8, it wilt 
be, as 1:5::8: 40; or1:8::5 : 40. Wherefore 
in Fractious alſo, as 1: 4:: 1: ; or as 1: 12. 
But 1 is greater than either 4 or 5: Wherefore either of 


them muit be bigger than 55. | 
V. Diviſion of FRAcT1ONs. 


Multiplication f Fractions: 


19 If the Fractions propos'd be both ſimple, multiply the 
Denominator of the Diviſor, by the Numerator of the Di- 
vidend ; the Product is the Numerator of the Quotient. 
Then multiply the Numerator of the Diviſor, by the De- 
nominator of the Dividend, the Product is the Denomina- 


tor of the Quotient. 


Thus +) £(35- 8 | 
a” It 235 Dividend, Diviſor, or both, be whole or 


mix d Numbers, reduce them to improper Fractions: And 
if they be compound Fractious, reduce them to ſimple ones; 


In Diviſion of Frafions, obſerve that the Qu 


by the Denominator 16. The Quotient gives 11 5. ways greater than the Dividend; becauſe in all Diviſion, as 


Then multiply the Remainder 4 by 12, the Number of the Diviſor, is to Unity; ſo is the Dividend, to the 


be ro in the next inferior Denomination ; and divid- 

Pakp roduct by 16, as before, the Quotient is 3 4. So 
re of a Pound — 115. 34. | | 

0 reduce a mix'd Number, as 444 into an improper 


J 
ration of the ſame Value: Multiply the Integer, 4, by 12, 


uotient ; as if 3 divide 12, it will be, as 3: 1 :: 12 : 4. 
Now 3 is greater than 1; wherefore 12 muſt be greater 
than 4: But in Fractions as 4: 1:: 5: 553 Where, is 
leſs than 1; wherefore 4 muſt alſo be leſs than 53. 


* 2 FRAc- 


votient is ala. 


* 
I . 
TL 
gw 7 
„ 
1 
1 
4 
1 

5 þ 


fore. 


multiplied by the Integer. | 


FRA ( 


"Frxacrtons in Species, or Algebraic Quantities. 


90.) _ _ 
This Fraction inſtead of three « | 
be confider'd as a fourth Part „daher pl ne Þ 


taking as many of the tegers, as the N ds Th 


1® To reduce Fractions in Species to their leaſt Terms: (vis. 3.) and di viding th erator 
The Numerators and Denominators are to be divided by (on ; 200 of * N \\ hary ws Unator Fr, 
the greateſt common Diviſor as in Numbers. 15 5. This ſhews the Reaſon of that W 60 60 
a ac. | | of Exp 


Thus the Faction 


203 


12 reduc'd to a more ſimple one 


fion us d by Geamaters and Algebraiſts, 


| who 8 
a divided by 5, 7, « 


a a Nen : | 
— by dividing both a a c, and hc by c; and— 65 18 re- prom of a FRACTION, ſee Loc axITnN 
| ummin 5 . 
duc'd to a more ſimple one by dividing both 203 and cajns. a u FEACTIOUS, foe SUMMArory C 
| wy FRACTURE, in Medicine, and Ch: 
667 by 29; and 55 715 is reduc'd to ry by dividing by X Rupture of a Bone : Or, a ; —— * ail, 
A | ; 
6 a*—gacc 1 ee > A nay Fog it is cruſh'd or broken, by ſome external Cf 
29 c. And fo becomes — by divid- . a 
Gas ac 2 a-|-c In Fractures, the Bone is either broken breadth- wi 
R And al -a a * Hab 5—5 b aa - is, tranſverſely; or length-wiſe, which laſt is "Wiſe, tha 
ing by 34. An aa—ah CLOmes ä a2 Fiſſure. See Fieeuns. $7. Properly call! 


by dividing by a—b. 


29 To reduce Fractions in Species to a common Denomi- 


nato. 


The Terms of each are to be multiplied by the Deno- 


minator of the other. 
c 


Thus, having—— and , multiply the Terms of one 


a 
4 


a 4 bc 


will become 4a and Fa whereof the common Denomina- 


tor is 5 4. And thus à and 22 ; or— and become 
ab . 
and gon 


c | 


But where the Denominators have a common Diviſor, it 


is ſufficient to multiply them alternately by the Quotients. 
a WES: 


a“ e 
and 94. 


d, ariſing by the Diviſion of the Denominators by che com- 
mon Diviſor 5. 


Aadition and Subſtraftion of Fax actions in Species. 


The Proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame in Species, as in 
Numbers. E, gr. Suppoſe it required to add the Fractions 


£. and ＋. 'Theſe, when reduc'd to the ſame Denomina- 


b 
4 b 
tion, will be IT and — . Conſequently their Sum is 


a 4 -e. 
85 b 4 
So, if the Fraftion—;- were to be ſubtracted from 


4: 
8 EY ü a 4 bc 
Having reduc'd them, they will be,— and -, as be- 


b c—-ad 
8 


Their Difference, therefore, is 


Multiplication and Diviſion of Fractions in Species. 


Here too, the Proceſs is perfectly the ſame 28 in Vuloar 


Arithmetic. Thus, E. gr. Suppoſe the Factors, or Fra- 


fions to be multiplied, 2 and =: The Product will be, 
ac | 


bd. 
Or, ſuppoſe the Fractions required to be divided, 7 - and 
a CS a £ 


z the Quotient will be 


. 
a 
Hence, as a 5 The Product of a into, that is, of 


b 


3 . 
an integral Quantity into a Faction, F nes E Whence 


it appears, that the Numerator of the Fraction is to be 


| Hence allo, the Quotient of — by a, that is, of the 

broken Quantity, divided by the whole one, — == 
Beſide the common Notion of a Fraction, there is an- 

other neceflary to be underſtood. Thus, | 
Suppoſe 4 or 20 5. or a Pound Sterling, were the Faction: 


2 by 4, and alſo the Terms of the other — by b, and they 


Thus the Fraction T2 and - are reduc'd to theſe 3—* 


by multiplying alternately by the Quotients c and 


Tranſverſe Fractures are more eaſy 
difficult to cure than longitudinal ones. A Fracture ;.. 4 
Middle of a Bone is leſs dangerous than towards * tes A 
culation. When the Fracture is attended with a Wan 
Contufion, Sc. or when the Bone is ſhatter'q into { = 
Pieces, tis highly dangerous. A Fracture of the Hl 
in Adults is very rarely, if ever cur'd ; but there ſtill *. 
a 3 ractures of the leſſer Bones are uſually an 
Day. or tourteen Days; thoſe of the greater, in 20 f. 

In the Cure of Fractures, the Chirurgeon | 
to attend to: Firſt to reſtore the fans yon —_— 


r 8 e into i 
tural Situation; and to keep it tight with Ferule, or Spa 


ters, and Bandages : In which caſe Nature tak 
the Office of — and conglutinating it, by robes 5 
hag un np See CALLUS. 5 

It there be an Inflammation, it muſt be cur'd 
thing be attempted about the Fracture. If the * 
pen to be broke again, it never breaks in the Callus, but 
a diſtance from it. After ſetting or replacing the fracty'f 
Bone, Bleeding is requir'd, to prevent any Lodgment d 
Blood on the Part aggriev'd, by the Violence upon the Fibre 

A Fracture of the Cranium is certain Death, without 
Trae See TrxEYANNING _ 
| FRANUM, Bair, in Anatomy, a Name given to d 
vers Ligaments, from their Office in retaining, and curbing 
the Motions of the Parts they are fitted to. 

The Frenum Lingue, or Bridle of the Tongue, is a mem. 
branous Ligament, which ties the Tongue to the Os Hyoi- 
des, Larynx, Fauces, and lower Part of the Mouth. Se 
Toxcvs. | 

In ſome Subjects, the Frænum runs the whole Length of 
the Tongue, to the very Tip: In which Caſes, if it were 
not cut, it would take away all Poſſibility of Speech. 

The Frenum of the Penis is a ſlender Ligament, where- 
by the Præpuce is tied to the lower Part of the Glans. See 

EN Is. 

Nature varies in the Make of this Part; it being fo ſhort 
in ſome, that unleſs divided, it would not admit of perfect 
Erection. See ERRCTION. 

There is alſo a kind of little Fænum, faſten'd to the lower 

Part of the Clitoris. See Criror is. 
- FRAIGHT, Fxricnr, or FRET, in Navigation and 
Commerce, the Hire of a Ship, or of a Part of it; for the 
Conveyance and Carriage of Goods, from one Part, or Place 
to another: Or the Sum agreed on between the Maſter and 
the Merchant, for the Hire and Uſe of a Veſlel. 

The Fraight of a Veſſel is uſually agreed on at the Rate 
of ſo much for the Voyage ; by the Month, or per Tun. 

FRAIGHTING, or letting out of Veſſels on Fraight, or 
Hire, is one of the principal Articles in the Trade of the 
Hollanders : They are the Carriers of all the Nations of 
Europe, and their Purveyors; notwithſtanding that their 
Country produces nothing at all, and that they are forc'd to 
to have every thing neceſſary for the Building of a Veſſe 
from other . oy ol 

The principal Laws and Rules relating to fraightits, 
are: Thatif a whole Veſſel be hired, and the Merchant, 
or Perſon who hires it, don't give it its full Load, or Bur- 
then; the Maſter of the Veſſel cannot without his Conſent 
take in any other Goods, without accounting to him 
Fratight. 1 

That, tho' the Merchant don't load the full Quant 
Good, agreed on in the Charter Party ; yet he ſhall pry 


whole Treight; and if he load more, he ſhall pay for 


Exceſs. | 1 
That, the Maſter may ſet a-ſhore ſuch Goods as he fc 
in his Veſſel, which were not notify'd to him; or take em 
at a higher Rate, than was agreed on for the reſt. * 
That, if a Ship be ſtopp d or detain d in its Courle, — 
thro' the Maſter's, or the Merchant's Default; the 


quent ſhall be accountable to the other. That 


—_ — 
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1... Maſter be oblig'd to refit his Veſſel durin 
That if e Merchant ſhall wait; or elſe pay the whale 
the Veit che Veſſel could not be refitted, the Maſter is 
Fragt: tire another immediately ; otherwiſe only to be 
big de Frag be in proportion to the Part of the 4 2 
150 yr "tho, in caſe. the Merchant prove that the Veſ- 

rform © dme it ſet ſail, was not capable of the Voyage, 


x a 5 6 muſt looſe his Frarghr, and account for Damages 


to the Men ſhall be 1 for Merchandizes which the 
f 1s oblig'd to ſell for Victuals, or refitting, or other 
paſte Occaſions; paying for the Goods at the Rate the 
pecelſar fold at, where they were landed. N 
1 caſe of a Prohibition of Commerce with the 
whither the Veſſel is bound, ſo that it is ob- 
7 5 be brought back again; the Maſter ſhall only be 
15 F Fraight for | ws ” 
Fand if 4 Ship c Since chars an 
«"targo by order of the Prince ; there ſhall neither be 
Im Fraight paid for the Time of the Detention, in caſe it 
u ed ter Month : Nor ſhall the Fraight be increas'd; it 
a 1 for the Voyage; but. the Pay, and Victuals of the 
hire i during the Detention, ſhall be deem'd Average. 
on the Maſter ſhall take no Fraight for any Goods loſt 
ohipwreck, plunder'd by Pyrates, or taken by the Ene- 
by bless the Ship and Goods be redeem'd; in which 
b be ſhall be paid his Fraight to the Place where he 
1 upon contributing to the Redemption. 
bat the Maſter ſhall be paid his Fraight for the Goods 
ard from Shipwreck ; and in caſe he can't get a Veſſel to 
"them unto the Place where they were bound, that he 
( paid in Proportion to the Part of the Voyage already 


bat the Maſter may not detain any Merchandize in his 
Veſſel, in default of Payment of Fraight ; tho' he may or- 
Jer them to be ſeiz'd any time, or any where afterwards. 
That if Merchandizes in Caſks, as Wines, Oils, Sc. have fo 
un out in Carriage, that the Veſſels are left empty; or al- 
moſt empty, the Merchant may relinquiſh them, and the 
Waſter be oblig d to take them for their Fraight ; though 
this does not hold of any other Goods damag d, or dimi- 
riſh'd of themſelves, or thro' Accidents. oe 

The Word Fraight is formad & the French Fret, ſigni- 
hing the ſame thing; and Fer, MF Fretum, an Arm of the 


Sea; tho others chuſe to derive it from the German Fracht, 


a the Flemiſh Vracht, ſignifying Carriage. 
Fxa1GnT is alſo a on of 50 Hels per Tun, 
Crown of France by the Captains and 
Veſſels at their Entrance and coming out of the Ports and 
Hayens of that Kingdom. And note, that all Veſſels not 
built in Fr.z2ce, however they may belong to the Subjects of 
France, are reputed Foreigners, and ſubje& to this Impoſt ; 
unleſs it be made appear, that two Thirds of the Ship's 
Crew are French. 
By the 115 Article of the Treaty of Commerce concluded 
at Urrecht between England and France, this Duty of 50 


dun per Tun ſhould be remitted the Zygliſh; and at the 


ſame time the Duty of 5 5s. Sterling ſhould be ſuppreſs d in 
favour of the French : But the Execution of that Article, as 
well as the Tariff ſettled between the two Nations, has 


been ſuſpended. The Dutch however and the Hans Towns 
are exempted from the Duty of Fret. | 


id to the 


aiot is alſo the Burthen, or Lading of a Ship; or 


the Burthen of Goods, Ec. ſhe has on board. See Bux THEN. 

FRAIL, a Baſket of Ruſhes; or ſuch like Materials, to 
pack up Figs, Raiſins, Oc. | 

[tis alſo a certain Quantity of Raiſins, of about 7 5 Pounds. 

FRAISE, in Fortification, a kind of Defence, conſiſting 
of pointed Stakes, driven parallel to the Horizon, into the 
Retrenchments of a Camp, a Half Moon, or the like; to 
fend off and prevent any Ap roach or Scalade. 

Fraiſes differ from Palifades chiefly in this, that the 
luer ſtand pependicular to the Horizon ; and the former 
Kt out parallel to the Horizon. See PALIiss ADR. 

Fraiſes are chiefly us'd in Retrenchments, and other 

ks, thrown up of Earth: Sometimes they are found un- 
der the Parapet of a Ram part; ſerving inſtead of the Cor- 
don of Stone, us'd in Stone Works. 

He fortified all the weak Places of his Camp with 
Fraiſes and Paliſades All the Outworks of the Place 
Vere frais d and paliſſaded. 


1 of a Barallion, is the lining of the Muſque- 


ders all 
hi Body of Hot. 


' *RAME, in Joinery, 8c. a kind of Caſe, wherein a thing 
et, or inclos d, or even ſupported ; as a Window Frame, 
le of a Picture, of a Table, c. See WI n pow, &c. 

bring e Prame is alſo a Machine, us'd in divers Arts. The 
Tes Frame is more uſually call'd Chaſe. See Crass. 

arg, Founders Frame is a kind of Ledge, incloſing a 

af 4}, Thich being fill'd with Sand, ſerves as a Mould to 

meir Work in. See Founpzay, and Movr p. 
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join d together; the intermediate Space whereof is divided 


e ftop'd or detain'd in its Voyage, by an 
and as man 


ing immediately to the Perſon ; or elſe by means of this or 


aſters of all foreign 


able a Part of the City 


around with Pikes; in caſe of their being charg'd by the ſame Name. See 


FRANK, or Fx anc, a Term literally ſignifying free, open, e * 


Fr Au is particularly us'd for a Sort of Loom, whereon 
the ſtretch their Linens, Silks, Stuffs, 8c. to be embroid- 
er d, quilted, c. See EuBROID ER, TArRSTAY Work; &c. 

FRAME, among Painters, Oc. is a kind of a Chaſ/y, of 
Square, compos'd of four long Pieces, or Slips of Wood, 


by little Strings or Threads into a great Number of little 
Squares, like the Maſhes of a Net; and fot that reaſon 
ſometimes call'd Rericula. | 


Its Uſe is in the reducing of Figures from great to ſmall; 
or from ſmall to great. See Rxpvcrion. 

FRAMING of a Houſe, is all the Timber Work therein; 
vi. the Carcaſe, Flooring, Partitioning, Roofing, Cieling 


Beams, Aſblering, &c. See Carxcast, ParmtITION , 
Roor, Frook, E9c. 


FRAMPOLE Fences are ſuch Fences as any Tenant in 
the Manor of J/ritzel in Eher hath againſt the Lords De- 
means; whereby he hath the Wood growing on the Fence; 

Trees or Poles as he can redch from the Top 
of the Ditch with the Helve of his Ax; toward the Repair 
of his Fence: The late Chief Fuſtice Frampton, whilſt 
Steward of this Court, acknowledg'd he could not find out 
the Reaſon, why theſe Fences were call'd Frampole. 

It may come from the Saxon Fremful, profitable ; or 


may be a Corruption of Fran pole, becauſe the Poles are free 
for the Tenant to take. | | 


FRANCHISE, a Privilege; of Exemption from the or- 
dinary Juriſdiftion ; or an Aſylum, or Sanctuary, where 
People are ſecure of their Perſons, gc. See A8vLUM:. | 

Churches and Monaſteries' in Spain are Franchiſes for 
Criminals: So were they antiently in England; till they were 
abus d to ſuch a degree, that there was a N eceſſtty for abo- 
liſhing them. See Sancrvary. 

One of the moſt remarkable Capitularies made by Charle- 
main, in his Palace of Heriſtal, in 579, was that relating 
ta he Franchiſes of Churches. 8 

The Right of Franchiſes was held ſo ſacred, that even 
the leſs religious Kings obſery'd it to a depree of Scrupu- 
louſneſs : But to ſuch Exceſs in time was it carried, that 
Charlemaign reſolv d to bring it down. Accordingly he for- 
bid any Proviſion being carried to Criminals retir'd tnto 
Churches for Refuge. See Rxrucx. 

F&ANCHISE is allo us d for an Immunity from the ordi- 
nary Tributes and Taxes. | 5 

This is either Real, or Perſonal; that is, either belong- 


that Place , or Office of Immunity, F 


FR ANcHTsE Royal, is a Place where the King's Writ 
runs not; as at Cheſter, and Durham: And antiently at 
Tyndal and Examſhire in Northumberland. See Sac. 

FrANCArsE of Quarters, is a certain Space, or Diſtrict 
at Rome, wherein are the Houſes of the Embaſſadors of 
the Princes of Europe; and where ſuch as retire; cannot be 
arreſted or ſeiz'd by the Sbirri, or Sergeants, nor proſecuted 
at Law. | 

The People of Rome look on this as an old Uſurpation, and 
a ſcandalous Privilege, which Embaſſadors, out of * 
louſy of their Power, carried to a great length in the X V* 
Century, by enlarging agar the Dependances of their 
Palaces or Houſes, within which the Right of Aſylum was 
antiently confin'd. Several of the Popes, Julius III. Prins 
XIV. Gregory XIII. and Situs V. publiſh'd Bulls and Or- 
dinances againſt this Abuſe; which had reſcued ſo conſider- 

from their Authority, and render'd 
it a Retreat for the moſt Abandoned. 2; 
At length ſnnocent XI. expreſly refuſed to receive any more 

Embadſidors but ſuch as would make a formal Renunciation 
of the Franchiſe 'of Quarters. See PRIVILEDOo'D Place. 

FRANCHISING, tee ExrRANCRHISING, and Manumis- 
SION. 

FRANCIGENA, or Fazncnman, in our antient Cu- 
ſtoms, was a general Appellation of all Foreigners, i. e. all 
Perſons who could not prove themſelves Engliſhman. See 
ENGLECERY. | 

FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of Perfume, fre- 
quently given to the Leather whereof Gloves, Purſes, Bags, 
Sc. are made. 

It takes its Name from a Roman Nobleman, of the an- 
tient Family of Frangipani; who was the Inventor thereof. 

There is alſo a kind of perfum'd Liquor of the ſame De- 
nomination, {aid to have been invented by a Grandfon of 
Mutio Frangipani; and a perfum'd kind of Ros Solis, call'd 
os SOLIS. _ | 


and ſincere, exempt from publick Impoſitions and Charges: 
as Frank Confeflion, Frank Fair, Frank Letter, £9c. See 
FREE. 

The Term Frank is much us'd in our antient Cuſtoms 
and Tenures; where it receives various particular Modifica- 
tions and Meanings, according to the Words it is combined 
with, as 


[FRANK 


3 
| 
| 
| 


FRA 


FR ANR Allen, or Alodium, is a Land, Tenement, or De- 


ſn, that does not hold of any ſuperior Lord. See Al. 
LO. at bak OE Sons excepted )) ſhould: find 97 di his Truth - eldeſt 


LoDiuM, and FREE Land. KA, : 
FRANK Almoin, or Free Alms, is a Tenure of Lands or 


Tenements beſtow'd on God; that is, given to ſuch People 
as devote themſelves to the Service of GOD, in pure and | 


perpetual Alms. _ | | N 
hence, the Feoffers, or Givers cannot demand any ter- 


reſtrial Service, ſo long as the Lands remain in the Hands 
of the Feoffees. Briton mentions another kind of this 


Land given in Alms, but not free Alms; the Tenants be- 


ing tied in certain Services to the Feoffer. See ALMOIN-. 
Frank Bank, ſee FREE Bench. a3: 
Frank Fee, or Frudum liberum, is that for which no 
Service is perform'd to any Lord. See Fx. 


According to Frachin. l. . c. 39. Lands held in Frank Fee 


were exempted from all Services, except Homage. 2: 
Frank Fee, as defin'd by Broke, is that which is in the 


Hand of the King, or Lord of any Manor; being antient: 


Demeſne of the Crown : In Contradiſtinction to that in the 


Tenants Hands, which is only Autient Demeſue. See Dx- 


MESNE. 


In the Reg. of Writs, Frank Fee is ſaid to be that which 


a Man holds at Common Law to him and his Heirs ; and 


not by ſuch Service as is requir'd in antient Demeſne, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Manor. 


- 


"Tis added, that the Land in the Hands of King Edward 
the Confeſſor, at the making of Domeſday Book is Antient 


Demeſne.; and all the reſt, Frank Fee. Upon this footing, 
all the Lands in the Realm are either Antient Demeine, or 


Frank Fee. 1641 nn 
Others define Frank Fee to be a Tenyre in Fee Simple, 


of Lands pleadable at Common Law ; and not in Antient 
Demeſne. | n ob £30 

Fx ANR Ferm, or Ferma libera, is Lands or Tenements, 
wherein the Nature of the Fee is chang'd, by Feoffmetr,, 
from Knights Services, to certain yearly Services ; and 
whence neither Homage, Wardſhip, Marriage, nor Relief 
may be demanded: Nor any other Service, not contain'd in 


the Feoffment. See FER Farm. 2 
Fx ANR Fold, is where the Lord hath the Benefit of fold- 


ing his Tenants Sheep, within his Manor; for the man- 


uring of his Land. See FALDAGE. x 
FR ANR Law, is the Benefit of the Free, and Com mon 


Law of the Land. See Law. 


He that for any Offence, as Conſpiracy, Oc. looſeth his 
Frank Law, incurs theſe Inconveniencies. 1 That he may 


not be impaneld upon any Jury or Aſſize; or otherwiſe us'd 
as an Evidence, or Witneſs to the Truth. 29 That if he 


have any thing to do in the King's Court, he muſt not ap- 


roach it in Perſon, but appoint his Attorney. 3% That his 
3 Goods and Chattels be ſeiz d into the King's Hands; 
and his Lands be eſtreated, his Trees rooted up, and his 
Body committed to Cuſtody, See Coxs PIR AXA 
FRANK re 6 or Liberum Maritagium, is a Tenure: 
in Tail Special, whereby Lands or Tenements are held 'to 
a Perſon and his Wife, and the Heirs of their Bodies, on 
condition of doing Fealty to the Donor from the fourth 


Degree. 


This Tenure ariſes from theſe Words in the Gift : Jeb: 
GC. me T. B. de O. dedliſſe ac conceſſiſſe, & prejenti char- 


ta mea confirmaſſe A. B. filio meo, & Marie uxori eius, fi- 


lie vere C. D. in liberum maritagium unum Meſſuagium, 
&c. See Tair, | ; 

Glanvil divides Marriage, Maritagium, into liberum, 
and ſervitio chligatum. See MARRIAGE. | 

Fleta gives this reaſon, why the Heirs do not Service, till 
the fourth Degree: Ne donatores vel eorum heredes per 
homagit receptionem a reverſione repellantur: And why in 
the fourth Deſcent they ſhall do Service to the, Donor, 
Quia in quarto gradu vehementer præſumitur quod terra eſt 
pro acfectu hærcdum donatariorum reverſura. 

Frank Marriage, or Liberum Maritagium, is more clearly 
expreſs d by Bracton, to be that where the Donor intends 
that the Land thus beſtow'd, ſhall remain quiet, and free 
from all ſecular Service that might be affected to the Fee; 
ſo that he who gave it, ſhall claim no manner of Service 
from it, untill the third Heir, and the fourth Deſcent, or 
Degree; reckoning the Donee in the firſt Degree, his Heir 
in the ſecond, the Heir of him in the third, and his, again, 
in the fourth : But afterwards the ſame Land to become ſub- 
ject to all the former Services; as being then ſuppos'd to re- 
vert to the Lord for want of Heirs. 

The Lands otherwiſe given in Marriage, viz. Servitio 
obligate were with a Reſervation of the Services due to the 


Lord, which the Donee and his Heirs were bound to per- 


form for ever: Only, Homage was not to commence till the 
fourth Degree; when both Service and Homage were to be 
enjoin'd for ever. 
FRANK Pleage, fignifies a Pledge, or Surety for a free 
Man; call'd alſo Friburgh. See Pi IBURGH. ” | 
The antient Cuſtom of Eugland, for Preſervation of the 
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in one and thirty Days to his Anſwer , or ſatisfy'q 


County Court did from time to time take theOaths 


in Aſta, at the time of the Cro;/ades ; when 


of Age (religious Perſons, Clerks, Knights 2 Lear 
the King and his Subjects, or elſe 


Man of their 
e Of. 
er One 
e Was . 
th with. 
for bis 


offended, it was preſently enquir'd in wh 
and then thoſe of the Pledge either brought bi 


Offence. 2 2 | 

This Cuſtom was call'd Frank Pledge; and Bows 
extended to Decenna, by reaſon it uſually as pe: it 
Houſholds ; and every Perſon thus bound for hmſelf - 
Neighbours, was call d Decennier. See DRCENNI. and 


This Cuſtom was fo obſerv'd, that the Sheriffs a: every 


Perſons, as they arriv'd at the Age of 14 ; and ſee en, 


ſettled in one Oecenna, or Dozern or another. Where, 
this Branch of the Sheriffs Office and Authority was call 
Viſus Franci Plegi, i. e. View of Frank Pledge. See Lr 
View of Frank Pledge, &c. | | 5 

Omms homo, ſive liber, ſive ſervus, ant eſt, vel debet 
e in Franco Plegio, aut de alicujus mannpaſtn, ni fi 
aliguis itinerans de loco in locum, qui non plus ſe teneat ad 
mum quam ad alium, vel quid habet quod ſuſiciar tro 
Franco Plegio, „cut dignitatem, vel ordinem, vel lilerum 
renementum, vel in civitate rem immobilem, &c. Bracton 
Z. III. Tract. de Corona, c. 10. N 

FR ANR Chace, is Liberty of Free Chace in a Circuit ad. 
joining to a Foreſt, by which all Men, though they bare 


Land of their own within that Compaſs, are fotbidden ty 


cur down Wood, without the View of the Foreſter; though 
it be their own Demeſn, _ © 

. FRANKINCENSE, 'or IN ENSE, an odoriferous aro. 
matic Gum, or Refin, antiently burnt in Temples, and fill 
us'd in Pharmacy. See Gun, and RERSIN. a | 
For all the great Uſe of this Gum, both in the antient 


Religion, and the modern Medicine; the Tree that E 


it, or even the Place where the Tree grows, is but little 


known. | e | 

The moſt common Opfuien has always been, that it was 
brought from- Arabia LAU was: found near the City 
of Saba; whence its Epithet Sabenum : And yet the Name 
Olibanum, which it ſometimes bears, ſeems to intimate, 
that there are of theſe thuriferous, or Incenſe bearing Trees 
in the Holy Land near Mount Libanon. And Travellers 
are poſitive, that there are others in the Eaſt Indies. 
Nor are we leſs at a loſs as to the Form or Kind of the 
Tree from which it flows. Pliny contents himſelf to (ay, 
that it at firſt reſembles the Pear Tree; then the MaſticTree; 
then the Laurel ; but that in reality it is the Turpentine 
Tree. | 

Frankincenſe, is either Male, or Female. 


The Male Incenſe, call'd alſo Olibanum, is in fair, white 


Bits, or Tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bitter diſagreeable 


Taſte; and when chew'd, promotes rhe Flux of Saliva. 
It is call'd Male, in reſpect of its Tears, which are larget 
than the common, or Female. See OrIBANUx. 

That brought from the Indies, is not near fo good as that 
from Arabia, or Mount Libanon. It is uſually call'd I- 
cenſe of Mocha,” or Female Incenſe ; tho' it be not brought 
from that City. *Tis uſually in a Maſs, but ſometimes in 
Drops or Tears; ſomewhar reddiſh, and bitter to the Taſte. 

Some ſell it for the true Bdellium. See BDETLIUV. 

The Manna of Frankincenſe. is only little, round, clear, 
tranſparent Grains of the Incenſe it ſelf. | 

Soot of Incenſe is the fine Flower, rub'd or ground off the 

Gum in Carriage, and burnt like Rofin, to make Lamp- 

black —— + 
Bark of Incenſe, is the Bark of the Tree that prog 
it. It has much the ſame Qualities, and the ſame Smell à 
the Incenſe it ſelf. | 
Fewiſh Incenſe is only red Storax. See STORAX» | 
Male Incenſe, or Olibanum, is an Ingredient in ay 

Galenical, and Chymical Preparations. It is allo us'd to 1 

ſuage the Tooth-each : But it is apt to ſpoil the ſound Tecti- 


"7 | had its rife 
The Appellation is commonly ſuppoſcd to hy Fred 
made the moſt conſiderable Figure among the Cri 
From which time the Turks, Sarrazens, Greeks, 2 - 
neans, &c. us'd it as a common Term for all the Chi 
of Europe; and call'd Europe it ſelf, Franłiſtan. 1 1. 
The Arabs and Mahometans, ſays Monſ. 4. Herbelli, , 
ly the Term Franks not only to the French (to 
ame originally belong d) but to the Latius an 


aus in general. 7 | Fran 


and confirm'd 


 Frenk, ptimarily denotes a Frenchman ; and 
frank, 2 4 European, or rather a Latin, by reaſon, 
oy Erten French diſtinguiſh'd themſelves above the o- 


iy they the 
ther 


leiden yes 


ed 
— the ſame 


1 they 


piſhes . than the former. 


th 
Franks bemſelves in France, or Gaul: But afterwards the 


Name to the Apulians and Calabrians, at- 


OY 


had been conquer'd by the Normans ; and at length 
was further extended to all the Latins. 


1 Mis Senſe is the Word us'd by divers Greek Writers ; 
us, &c. who, to diſtinguiſh the French, call them 


us, 
as Comment FE 


ks. 
the Weſtern adds, that about the time of Charlemaign, 


Du Cange 


iſh'd Eaſtern France; Weſtern France; and 


ſtingu 
they di as 5 France, and German France, which was 


out th 


ſpoke 
jon Coaſts and Ports of the Levant; compos'd of Ita- 


pho come thither to traffick, 


Infinitive 


[n this _ e, if it may be ſo call'd, nothing but the 
M 


of each Verb is us d; this ſerving for all the 


Tenſes and Moods of the Conjugation: And yet this lame, 
mutilated Diction, this -barbarous Medly, is learnt and un- 
derſtood by the Merchants and Mariners of all Nations who 
repair thither. 9 A 1-6 e. 27 ith 
Frans, or FRANC, is alſo an antient Coin, ſtruck, and 
current in France; thus call'd from its Impreſſion, which 
repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, and 
ſometimes on foot. See Corn; - * 2 3366 n 
The Frank was either of Gold, or Silver: The firſt was 
worth ſomewhat more than the Ecu d'Or, or Gold Crown; 


Se Ecv. 


The ſecond was a Third of the firſt : But the Money has 


been long diſus'd. a Nr 12 
The Term Frank, however, is till retain'd, as the Name 
of a Money of Account. In this Senſe it is equivalent to a 
Lirre, or 20 Sols, or + of a French Crown. d 11 
Thus they ſay indifferently, a hundred Franks, or a hun- 
dred Livres. See Livas, : ö 19 9; er 
FRATERNITY, BxorRnER HOOD, the Relation, or U- 
nion of Brothers, Friends, Partners, Aſſociates, c. See 
Baornznx, and Cour AN Tx. 54 r il at 
FRATERNITY, in a Civil Senſe, is particularly us'd for a 
Gild, Aﬀociation, or Society, of Perſons, united into a Body, 
for ſome common Intereſt, Advantage, Sc. For the Ori- 
gin, Uſe, Sc. of Fraternities, fee Gir p. 
FRATERNITY,in a Religious Senſe, is a Society of Perſons, 
meeting together to perform ſome Exerciſes of Devotion, or 


Divine Worſhi 


p-. See SOCIETY. 


In the Romiſi Church, ſuch Fraterwities 626: voty nu- 
merous and confiderable ; being moſt of them eſtabliſh'd 
by Royal Patents: As the Fraternity of the Scapulary; of 


St. Francis's: Cord. The Biſhop may hinder the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of any ſuch Fraternity la bis Dioceſe. At Rome 


— is a Fraternity call'd the Archi. Fraternity, or Grand 

3 under the Title of Our Lady of the Suffrages, 

eltabliſh'd in favour of the Souls in Purgatory; 1 
4. 


by a Bull of Pope Clement VIII. in 25 


: There are nine different Sorts of Fraternities, or Con- 
acres in France, vis. 10 Of Devotion. 20 Of Charity, 


or Mercy, 30 


Of Penitents, under divers Names. 4 Of 


Plgrimages. Of Merchants, to procure the Divine Fa- 
wur on their Endea vours. 60 Of Officers of — 72 Of 
$ 


'e Sufferings of Chriſt." 8e Of Arts and Trades. of divers 
wn; and-gÞ Of Factions. öl en ban 
:raermmes, in latin call'd- Sodalitates, derive their 


Orgin from the Heathens; as is ſheun by Polydore Virgil, 


= 


in his Book de Indentione Rerum. Wa" 
Fae: good Uſe made of them by the Chriſtians, has ef. 
uy purg'd them of any Impurities, deriv'd from ſo 


ul a Source. © 


= Pompilius is ſaid to have eftabliſh'd Fraternities 
wake 1 Arts and Trades in antient Rome; and to have 
the Sacrifices each Profeſſion was to erform to 


” 


of Arms, was an Alliance, or Aſſociation in 
concluded between two Knights, who there- 


by agreed to g0 together, ſhare their Fortune, and mutually 
aſſiſt each other againſt all the World, ©, ©. 
. Bertrand du Gueſclin, and Oliver Clifon ſwore « Fra- 


ternity of Arms in the Year 1579. laying their Hands on the 


3 Hiſt. de Bret. T. 1. Pp. 395.— n 
FRATICELLI, a Se& of Hereticks, who roſe in the 
Marquiſate of Ancona, about the Year 1294. 

The Word is an Tralian Diminutive, fignifying Frarri- 
cult, or little Brothers; and was here us'd, by reaſon they 
were moſt of them apoſtate Monks, whom the Tralians 
call Fratelli. | 3 5 

The Founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foſombrone ; 
who having obtain'd of Pope Celaſtin V. a Permiſſion to live 
in Solitude, after the manner of Hermits, and to obſerve 


the Rule of St. Francis in all its Rigor; ſeveral idle, vaga- 


bond Monks join'd them; who living after their own Fan- 
cies, and making all Perfection to conſiſt in Poverty, 
were ſoon condemn'd by Pope Boniface VIII. and the In- 
uifitors order'd to proceed againſt them as Hereticks- 
pon this, retiring into Sicily; Peter Fohn Oliva de Serig- 
nan had no ſooner publiſh'd his Comment on the Apoca- 
lypſe, than they adopted his Errors, nes wh e 
They held the Romiſb Church to be Babylen ; and pro. 
pos d to eſtabliſh another far more perfect one; maintain'd 
that the Rule of St. Francis was the Evangelical Rule ob- 
ſery'd by Jeſus Chriſt and; his Apoſtles, | * 
Some ſay they even elected a Pope of their New Church: 
At leaſt they appointed a General, with Superiors: Built 
Monafſteries, Cc. Beſide the Opinions of Oliva, they held 
that the Sacraments of the Church were uſeleſs; by reaſon 
thoſe who adminiſter'd them, had no longer any Power or 
Juriſdiction. . e ag DOS. 
They were-condemn'd a-freſh by Pope John XXII; but 
ſeveral of them returning into Germany, were ſhelter'd by 
the Duke of Bavaria. | * | 
The Fraticelli had divers Denominations : They were 
call'd Fraticelli, by reaſon they liv'd in Community, in imi- 


tation of the Primitive Chriſtians; Dulcini, from one 0 


their Doctors; and ZBiſeches, for what reaſon we don't know. 

FRATRAGE, FR ATRIAGIUM, or PREP.AGE, the Par- 
tition among Brothers, or Coheirs, coming to the ſame In- 
heritance or Succeſſion. See PAR TITION. 


FRATRAGE is alſo us'd more particularly for that Patt of 


the Inheritance, which comes to the youngeſt | Brothers: 
For whatever the Cadets, or younger Brothers poſſeſs of the 
Father's Eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione Fratragii, and are to 
do Homage to the older Brother for it; in regard he is to 
Homage for the Whole to the Superior Lord. Sec HoMAGE. 

ERATRES Conjurati, in our antient Law Books, &c. 
denote {worn Brothers, or Companions. | 

Sometimes they are alſo ſo call'd who were ſworn to de- 

fend the King againſt his Enemies, Leg. M. r. cap. 59. 
Precipimus ut omnes liberi homines ſiut Fratres conjurati 
ad Monarchiam noſtram & Regnum noſtrum contra ini- 
micos pro poſe ſuo defendendum. Leg. Edu. cap. 35. 

- FRATRICIDE, the Crime of murthering ones Brother. 
See PARRICIDE. 


Cain committed the firſt Fratricide : The Empire of 


Rome begun with a Fratricide. "87 
FRAUD, a ſecret, under-hand, Deceit, or Injury, done 


any one. 2 81. | 
| To export, or import Goods by Fraud, or fraudulently, 


s to do it by indirect ways; in order to avoid the paying ot 


Duty, Oc. if they be permitted Goods; or if they be con- 
traband Goods, to avoid the Penalties adjudg d by the Laws- 


Sep DETRAUPD. 


A \ Fraudulent Action, Fraudulent BAx Rur, &c. 


ſee BaxnkxrvyrT. SO 
FRAY, literally ſignifies to fret; as Cloth or Stuff does 


by rubbing, or over-much wearing. 


Among Hunters a Deer is ſaid to fray her Head, when 


ſhe rubs it againſt a Tree, to cauſe the Pills of her new 
Horns to come off. | 7 
* FRECKLES, a kind of little, hard, duſky Bubo's, or 
Puſtles, ariſing on the Skin of the Face, or Hands; parti- 
cularly in Perſons of the faireſt, fineſt Skins. 8 
gSome pick the Freckles out with a Pin; or ſqueeze them 
out with the Fingers. 1 e 
Freckles, according to M. Homberg, are only the ęarthy, 
oily, and ſaline Part of the Sweat; retain'd in the Plexus, 


or Maſhes of the Skin. While the aqueous Liquor, which 


was their Vehicle, is evaporated by the Heat of the Body, 


theſs groſſer Parts are gradually accumulated, till the Ma- 


7 


ſhes are full. „ 6; 0 V5; f 1 5 
Some Parts of this Sweat, he obſerves, are m ee 


throb the Cuticle; and being of a viſcid nature, retain the Dirty 
Duſt gc that ſſies about the Face. This viſcid Matter on 


the Surface of the Freckles will ſtick there, notwithſtand- 
ing any repeated Wipings, which rather condenſe and preſs 
it into the Cavities'thereof. is this Duſt, thus incorpo- 


rated with the glutinous Baſis above - mentioned, that forms 


thoſe black Specks on the Pores of moſt Peoples Noſes in 
* A a Sum- 


* 
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FRE 


Summer, call'd Freckles; which, as they may be * out 
by a dexterous Application of the Fingers, many People have 


been induc'd to take them for little Worms, generated in the 


Skin, whoſe Head is the little Speck above- mention d; where- 


as, in reality, they are little Pelotoons of Sweat, dried in the 


Pores of the Skin; the outer Tip, or Extreme whereof is 
dirty, and blacken'd with the Duſt continually floating in 
the Air, arreſted by the glutinous Matter of the Sweat it 
ſelf —— 5 | 

They are found more about the Noſe and Skin, than 
any where elſe; by reaſon the Skin is more ftretch'd 
there, and conſequently the Pores more patent, to receive the 
Duſt, Oc. | * 

From this Theory it follows, that there can ſcarce be any 
ſuch thing as an adequate Remedy or Preventive of Freckles. 


Temporary ones there may be, which ſhall draw out and 


diſſipate, what Matter is already gather d: But the Spaces 
will fill up again in time. 


Bullocks Gall mix'd with Alum; and after the Alum 
has precipitated, expos'd three or four Months to the Sun 
in a cloſe Phial, Monſ. Homberg obſerves, is one of the beſt 
Remedies known for Freckles. It acts as a Lixivium ; en- 
ters the Pores, and dilutes and diſſolves the Coagulum of 
the Freckles. Mem. | de P Acad. Royal des Scienc. An. 1709. 
P. 472. Oc. | \ ; | 15 

FREE, a Term variouſly us'd ; but generally in oppoſi- 
tion to conſtrain'd, confined, neceſſitated. See FRANK. 

Thus, a Man is ſaid to be free, who is out of Priſon : 
And a Bird is free, when let out of the Cage: Free from 
Pain, 1. e. void of Pain: A free Air: Free Paſſage, Sc. 

But in ſpeaking of Things endued with Underſtanding, 
the Word Free has a more peculiar relation to the Will, and 
implies its being at full Liberty. See LIEERKrTr. 

The Stoicks maintain, that their ſage or wiſe Man alone 
is Free. See STOIC. FIVE PEEL 70 T 507 

Free is allo us d in oppofition to Slave. 

The Moment a Slave ſets foot on Engliſh Ground, he 
becomes free. The fineſt Legacy the antient Romans 
could leave their Slaves, was their Freedom. See SLAvE, 
SERVITUDE, and MAnumMiIsSION. 88 iT. 

FREE Vill, fee WII I. 

FREE Thinker, ſee Dis r. 

Fx EE Maſon, ſee Mason. ; 

Fr. EE State, is a Republick govern'd by Magiſtrates 
elected by the free Suffrages of the Inhabitants. See STATE. 

Free, or Imperial Cities in Germany, are thoſe not ſub- 
je& to any particular Prince; but govern'd, like Republicks, 
by their own Magitftrates. See Emeins. 

There were Free Cities, Libere Civitates, even under 
the antient Roman Empire : Such were thoſe to whom the 
Emperor, by the Advice, or Conſent of the Senate, gave 
the Privilege of appointing their own Magiftrates, and go- 
verning themſelves by their own Laws. See Cirx. | 

FREE Bench, or Franc Banc, fignifies that Eſtate in Copy- 
hold Lands, which the Wife hath after the Death of her 
Husband, for her Dower, according to. the Cuſtom of the 
Manor. See DowER. 


Thus, at Orleton in the County of Hereford, the Relict 


of a Copyhold Tenant is admitted to her Free Bench, i. e. 


to all her Husband's Copyhold Land, during her Life, at 
the next Court after her Hooand's Death. See BENCH. 
Fitzherbert calls Free Bench a Cuſtom, whereby, in cer- 


tain Cities, the Wife ſhall have her Husband's whole Lands, 


- 
* 


Sc. for her Dower. | T4 
Of this Free Bench, different Manors have different Cu- 
ſtoms: Thus, E. gr. in the Manors ot Eaſt, and Weſt Em- 
borne in Berks, if a cuſtomary Tenant die, the Widow ſhall 
have her Free Bench in all his Copyhold Lands, 4um ſola 
& caſta fucrit; but if ſhe commit Incontinency, ſhe for- 
feits her Eſtate: But if ſhe will come into Court riding 
backzeards on a black Ram, with his Tail in her Hand, re- 
hearſing a certain Form of Words, the Steward is bound by 
the Cuſtom to reſtore her to her Free Bench. Fr 
The like Cuſtoms are in the Manor of Chadleworth in 
ws ; that of Tor in Devonſhire, and other Parts of the 
eſt. ni ile 
FREE Bord, Franc Nord. In ſome Places three Feet, in 
ſome more, and in others leſs, is claim'd by way of Free 
Bord beyond, or without the Fence.— | 
Et torum Boſeum, quod vocatur Brendewode, cum Franc 
Bordo 4uorum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius boſei. 
Mon. Ang. 2* Part, fol. 241. fe M5 4 6 
Fx EE Chapel, is a Chapel founded by the King, and by 
vie exempted from the Juriſdiction of the Ordinary. See 
Harz. . ds ait d M 
Tho, a Subject may be licenc'd by the King to build ſuch 
4 Chapel; and by his Charter may dxempt it from he Vi- 
ſitation of the Biſhop, Sc. e dy 
Fr EE Stool, ſee'FrrDSTOLL, 7 1 + 
Fxxz Warren, the Power of granting or depying Licence 


- 


FREE Fre, ſee FEE. 1 


(94) 


free, in reſpect of 


it cannot deſire evil, hut under the 
of Good. See Goon, ind EvIL; ſee alſo NECESSITY 


RATION, APPRENTICESHIP, Kc. 
_ FREEHOLD, ER ANR TNEMENT, or Zilberum Tent- 


LEW lenage. See VILLENAGE, 
to any one to hunt in ſuch and ſuch Ground. See WaR.. oe" 


FRE 
Fant Fair fee baus. 5 e 
FREE Stone, a white Stone; dug up in mas. n 
land, that works like Alabafter: bat more Nr of Pry: 
able ; being of excellent uſe in Building, Se mim du. 
.* . . 3 0 T 
Sas hers * me langed, and a ſmootk, 
- FREEBOO or FLiBusTER, a Nani :: | 
Corſairs, or Pirates, who ſcour the mera Site to the 
cularly ſuch as make War againſt the Spaniargs, Parti- 
The French, &. call then "7 Inns 
he French, &c. call them Flibuſters, d 4 
from the Engliſh Hibote, or . 5 or, the Word 
Adventurers of this kind were the Peo the firſt 


] | 
o, who made their Excurfions with E botes 0 Domin 


ad 1 r ** = Engliſh. h they 
FREED the Quali ; 
en : ; Quality, or Habit of being Free, See 
FREEDOM of the Will, a State, or Facult a 
wherein all the Motions ot our Will are in 3 Mind, 
we 2 Tn to . on this, or that; 
or evil, without an rce, or Conſtraint * 
Cauſe whatever. ; LIBER Tx. from any foreign 
The Schoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Freedom 
Viz. FxxzDoM of Contradiftion, whereby we are at 
choice to 4v1/l,' or nill; to love, or not love, 8c. N. 
Thus, if I give my Friend a Power to take my Horſe 
that Friend has Freedom of Contradiction, with ref, Qto 
the Horſe ; ſince it is in his own Power, either to uſe him 
or let him alone. See ConTrADictiON. f 
FR RR Dom of Contrariety, or of Contraries, is that where. 
by we are at our choice to doo goofl, or evil; be virtuou 
or ap qr a Horſe, or a Lion. | 
Thus i er my Friend a Horſe, or a Lion; and g 
him his Option of the two, he is ſaid to have a babe 
Contrariety, over the Horſe: and Lion. See Cow TRARII TV. 
But the Logicians charge this as a faulty, or unartful Di 
viſion; in regard one Member of the Diviſion is containd 
in the other, as a — in the Genus: For whatever i; 
tradiction, is alſo free in reſpect of 
Contrariety ; tho not vice verſa ; For if it be free tor my 
Friend to take the Horſe, or the Lion; it is alſo free for 


him, to let them both alone: But he — be free to tale 


one of them, without a Freedom of ch ng which to take, 


Let is the Diſtinction of ſome uſe ; as it intimates that 
the Will is not always poſſeſs d of both kinds of Freedom; 


and that the Matter, or Subject of the two is different. 
The Will, tho free, has not a Liberty of Contrariet): 
Thus, any evident Truth being propos'd to the Mind, e. gr. 


That the Whole is greater than a Part, we have a Power of 


not aſſenting thereto, by diverting our Attention to ſome 
thing elſe : But we have not a Power of difſenting from that 


Propoſition, and judging that the Whole is not greater than 
the Part. 10 K. | 


Hence, the Moralifts common] hold, that with reſpect 
to the Supreme Good, Mankind has a Liberty of Contra 


diction; inaſmuch as he may abſtain from the Love, or 
Purſuit thereof: But not a Li 


of Contrariety, whereby 
to hate Goodneſs. 0 | 
Add, that tho the human Mind may have a Freedom of 


Contradiction, with reſpect to all Objects, even the Supreme 
Good it ſelf; yet the Fre 
certain Particulars, which either are, or appear to be Good: 


cedom of Contrariety is reſtrain'd to 


The Will having ſuch a natural Propenfity to Good, that 
— and Appearance 


FREEDOM of Thinking, fee DxISsM. 

FREEDOM of Conſcience, ſee LI BERT, and TorERA- 

Fßg KE DOM of a City, Town, &c. A Right, or e 
exerciſing à certain Trade, or Employment m à City, 0. 
Town Corporate; and of being elected to the Dignities and 


Offices thereof, procur d regularly by ſerving an A prentice- 
Jhipz but ſometimes purchas'd with Money; and ſometimes 


confer'd as a Favour or Complement. See City, Con o- 


mentum, is Land, or Tenement, which a Man holds in Fee, 
Fee Tail, or for Term of Life. en 


\. Freehold is of two kinds; in Deed, and in Law. 


The firſt is the real Poffeſſion of Land, or Tenement in 


Fee, Fee Tail, or for Life: The other is the Right 2 Man 


has to ſuch I. and or Tenement before his Entry, or Seizutt- 


»; Freehold is likewiſe extended to ſuch Offices 4s 4 Man 
holds in Fee, or for Life. | See PRE. 


Briton defines Franc Tenement to be a Poſſeſſion of 119 


Soil, or Services iſſuing out of the Soil, which a Free · man 


N — 


holds in Fee, or at leaſt for Life, tho' the Soil be chatg d 
with free Services. 


— 


bes PLE TETS ERR DTS . * 
FREEHOLD is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſition to Wk 
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| 8 
iling and, held without Writing. 
- , and * ſays, was held on far better Condition, 
The 2 ſort of Tenants; as Noblemen and Gentle- 
god by the ſuch as we now call Freehold : The latter was 
nen; 00S on of Peaſants 3 being the ſame with what 
0 all as the Mill of the Lord. Sec BockrANp, and 
we | | 
luft dicial. it is expreſs'd, that he who holds Land 
In A: ecution of a Statute Merchant, until he hath fa- 
pen ** Debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum fibi & alſig- 
600 . g and the fame of a Tenant per Elegit : The Mean- 
aun ) 1h ſeems to be, not that ſuch Tenants are Free- 
| but as Freebolders for the Time till they have re- 
ary Profits to the Value of their Debt. 
oy be antient Laws of Scotland, Freeholders are call'd Mi- 


lic, FBA, or Fx 12 K, in Architecture, that Part of the 
. of Columns, between the Architrave and Cor- 
3 See ENTABLATURE. 
or” o Freeze is properly a large, flat Face, or Member ſe- 
ting the Architrave from the Corniche. See Cox NIE. 
- The Antients call'd it Zophoros, Zegoegs, by reaſon it was 
cally enrich'd with Figures of Animals; and our Deno- 
2 Freeze has a like Origin, being form'd of the 
rn Phrygio, an Embroiderer, becauſe commonly adorn'd 
— Sculptures in Baſſo Relievo, imitating Embroidery. 
he Freeze is ſuppos'd to be intended to repreſent the 
Heads of the tranſverſe Beams that Juſtain the Roof or Co- 


. Tuſcan Order it is quite plain: In the Doric, en- 


nch d with Triglyphs: In the Ionic, tis ſometimes made 


11 orfvelling z particularly in which caſe tis call'd by Vi- 
— — 9. d. pillow'd: In the Corinthian, and 
te, it is frequently join'd to the Architrave, by a 
ele Sweep 5 and ſometimes to the Corniche. And in theſe 
cher Orders it it uſually adorn'd with Sculpture, Figures, 
Compartiments, Hiſtories, Foliages, Feſtoons, Cc. See Tus- 
can, Donic, Ionic, &c. | | 
As to the Height of the Freeze, tis in the general much 
he ſame with that of the Architrave. | 
The Tuſcan FREEZE, Fitruvins makes 30 Minutes; Vig- 
ws, 353 Palladio, who makes it ſwelling, gives it but 26 ; 
and Camo 42. The Doric, in Vitruvius and Vignola, is, 
zoor 40 Min: In Palladio, &c. 45. The Tonic, Vitruvius 
makes flat, adorned: with Acanthus Leaves, Lions, £9c. and 
makes it 30 Minutes high: Vignola, who alſo makes it flat, 
gives it 45 Minutes: And Palladio, who makes it convex, 
or ſwelling, 27 Minutes; and Scammozzt 28, The Corin- 
than, Vitruuius enriches. with Acanthus Leaves, human 
Figures, £9c.. and makes its Height 37 Minutes: Vignola, 453 
Palladio 28 3 and Scamogai 313. Laſtly, the Compoſite, 
which in Vitruvius is ſet with Cartouſes, and carv'd between 
them, is 352 Minz Vignola, who makes it like Vitruvius, 
only gives it 45 Min. Palladio who makes it ſwelling, only 
zo: And Scamogai, 32. 
' From the Variety of Enrichments practic'd on the Freezes, 
they become variouſly denominated. 
Convex, or Pulvinated FREEzEs, are thoſe whole Profile 
2 Curve; the beſt Proportion whereof, is, when drawn on 
the Baſe of an equilateral Triangle. . | 
In ſome the Swelling is only. a-top, as in a Conſole : In 
others at Bottom, as in a Balluſter. 
_ Ruſtic Fx KRZzEs are thoſe whoſe Courſes are ruſticated, or 
imboſs'd ; as in the Tuſcan Freeze of Palladio. 
 Fouriſh'd Fx RRZ RS are thoſe enrich'd with Rinds of ima- 
ginary Foliages; as the Corinthian Freeze of the Frontiſpiece 


of Nero: Or with Natural Leaves, either in Cluſters ; or 


Garlands: Or Continued, as in the Ionic of the Gallery of 
Apollo in the Louvre. | | 
Marine FazzzEs are thoſe repreſenting Sea Horſes, Tri- 
tons, and other Attributes of he Sea; or Shells, Baths, 
Grotto's, 895, —— "M0 
Hiſtorical En ER Rx xs are thoſe adorn'd with Baſs-Relievo's, 
1 Hiſtories, Sacrifices, c. as the Arch of Titus 
Symbolical Fx ERZ Es are thoſe adorn'd with the Attributes 
of Religion; as the Corinthian, of the Temple behind the 
7 at Rome, whereon are repreſented the Inſtruments 
Apparatus of Sacrifice. | 
FREEZE of 2he Capital, ſee HyPOTRACHELIUM- 
1 in Commerce, a kind of Cloth, or Stuff; ſee 
FREEZING Conctrartron, in Phyſiology, the Fixin 
Kab lic or de riving it of its miu Mobility, b the 
1 on of Cold: Or the A& of converting a fluid Subſtance 
Gun firm, coherent, rigid one, calld Ice. See Icx, and 
* Carreſſaus define Freezing to be the reſting of a fluid 
n harden'd by Cold; which follows naturally enough 
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from their Notion of Fluidity, where the Parts are ſappodd 


to be in a continual Motion, See Flip. 


In effect, one may pretty ſafely ſay with ſons of thoſe 
Philoſophers, That Water only Sromes, vecnath its Parts loſe 


their natural Motion, and adhere cloſe to each other. See 
FikMNnEss: .. | Fe | 


T he Principal Phenomena. of FxzzzInG are, 

te That Water dilated or rarify'd, and all Fluids, Oll ex- 
cepted, in fre "Fs i. e. take up more Space, and are 
ſpecifically lighter than before. 2 | 

That the Bulk, or Dimenſions of Water is increas'd by 
freezing, is Matter of abundant Ex riment; and here it 
may be proper to obſerve the Proceſs of Nature. | 
JD A Glaſs Veſſel, then, B D full of Water 

T to D, being immerg'd in a Veſſel of Water, 
| mix'd with Salt, RS TV, the Water preſent- 
ly riſes from E to F; which ſeems owing to 
the ſudden Conſtriction of the Veſſel haſtily 
lung'd into fo cold a Medium. Soon after, 
m-the Point P it continually deſcends, con- 
= denſing, till it arives at the Point G; where, 
for ſome time, it ſeems to remain at reſt. But 
| it ſoon recovers it ſelf, and begins to expand; 
1G riling from G to H; and from thence, ſoon 
xfter, by one violent Leap, mounts to I. And 
here the Water in B is immediately ſeen all 
thick, and cloudy ; and in the very Inſtant of 
this Leap, is converted into Ice. Add, that 
while the Ice is growing harder; and ſome of 
the Water near the Neck of the Veſſel B 1s 
freezing, the Flux of Water is continued above 
I, towards D, and it at length runs out at the Veſſel. 
2 That they loſe not only of their Specifick, but alſo 
of their Abſolute Gravity, by freezing ; ſo that when thaw'd 
again, they are found conſiderably lighter than before. 

3 That frozen Water is not quite ſo tranſparent, as 
when liquid; and that Bodies don't perſpire ſo — thro 
it. 

4 That Water, when froze, evaporates almoſt as much 
as when fluid. | 

5* That Water does nor freeze in Vacuo; but requires 
the Preſence and Contiguity of the Air. 

6* That Water which been boiled, does not freeze 
quite ſo readily as that which has not. E 
. 7? That the Water being cover'd over with a Surface of 
Oil of Olives, does not freeze ſo readily as without it: And 
that Nut Oil abſolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong Froſt, 
when Olive Oil would not. 

89 That Spirit of Wine, Nut Oil, and Oil of Turpentine 
don't freeze at all. 

9 That the Surface of the Water, in freezing, appears 
all wrinkled ; the Ragæ, or Wrinkles being ſometimes in 
parallel Lines, and ſometimes like Rays, proceeding from: 
a Centre to the Circumference. 2 

T he Theories of Fx RRZ IxO, or the Method of account- 
* theſe Phænomena, are very numerous. 

he great Principles different Authors have gone upon, 
are either, That ſome foreign Matter is introduc'd within 
the Pores of the Fluid, by whoſe means it is fix d, its Bulk 
encreas d, Sc. | 

Or, that ſome Matter naturally contain'd in the Fluid, is 
now expell'd; by the Abſence whereof the Body becomes 
fix d, Sc. | 
- Or, that there is ſome Alteration produc'd in the Texture 
or Form, either of the Particles of the Fluid it ſelf, or of 
ſomething contain'd within it. 

To ſome one of which Principles all the Syſtems of 
Freezing are reducible. 


an 


I. The Carte/ians, e. gr. who aſcribe all to the Quietude 
of the Parts of the Fluid, before in Motion ; account for 
Freezing from the Receſs of the ztherial Matter out of 
the Pores of the Water. The Activity of that Ether, or 
ſubtle Matter, they hold to be that which gave the Parti- 
cles of the Fluid their Motion: Conſequently, upon the Ab- 
ſence of this Matter, the Fluidity muſt ceaſe. 

Tho? others of the ſame Se& aſcribe Freezing to a Di- 
minution of the uſual Force and Efficacy of the ætherial 
Matter, occaſion d by an Alteration in the Temperature of 
the Air, whereby it is incapacitated tor agitating the Parts 
of the Fluid as uſual. 


II. The Gaſendiſts, and other Corpuſcularians, with more 
Probability aſcribe the Freezing of Water to the Ingreſs of 
Multitudes of cold or frigorifick Particles, which entering 
the Liquor in Swarms; and diſperſing themſelves every way 
thro' it, do croud into the Pores of the Water, and hinder 
the wonted Agitation of its Parts; wedging it up, as it 
were, into the Led and conſiſtent Body of Ice. And hence 
its Increaſe of Dimenſions, Coldneſs, £5c. | 


This 


This Intromiſſion of a foreign frigorifick Matter they ſup- 
ſe eſſential to Congelation ; as that which characteriſes and 


iſtingui ſhes it from Coagulation: The former being effected 


indifferently by a hot, or cold Mixture; but the latter only 
by a cold one. See COAGULATION. N 4 

Of what kind theſe frigoriſic Particles are, or how they 
produce their Effect, is Matter of Debate; and has given 
occaſion to various Syſtems. 

Hobbs will have it common Air, which intruding into the 
Water in Congelation, entangles it ſelf with the Particles of 
the Fluid; prevents their Motion, produces thoſe numerous | 
Bubbles oblerv'd in Ice; thus expanding its Bulk, and ren- 
dering it ſpecifically lighter: But this Opinion is overturn'd 
by Mr. Boyle, who ſhews that Water will freeze in Veſſels 
Hermatically ſeal'd, and into which the Air can have no In- 
reſs; yet the Bubbles will be as numerous herein, as in that 
Bas in the open Air. Add, that Oil is condens'd, in ge 
ing : Conſequently, the Air cannot there be the Caule. 
Others, and thoſe the greateſt Number, will have the 
Freezing Matter to be a Salt; arguing, that an Exceſs of 
Cold will render Water torpid ; but never congeal it, with- 
out Salt. They are ſaline Particles, ſay they, and thoſe diflolv'd 
and mix'd in a due Proportion, that are the chief Cauſe of 
Freezing : Congelation bearing a near relation to Cryſtalli- 
zation. See CRYSTALLIZATION. | 

This Salt, they ſuppoſe of the Nitrous kind; and to be 
furniſh'd by the Air, which is generally allow'd to abound 
ih Nitre. See Air, and NITRk. | 

How the Particles of Nitre may prevent the Fluidity of 

/ater, is pretty eafily accounted for: Theſe Particles are 
15 to be ſo many rigid, pointed Spicula, which are 
eaſily driven into the Stamina, or Globules of the Water; 
which thus — variouſly mingled and entangled there- 
with, by degrees infeeble and deſtroy the Motion thereof. 

The Reaſon this Effect only ariſes in ſevere Winter Wea- 
ther, is, that tis then only, that the retarding Action of 
the nitrous Spicula, is more than equal to the Power or Prin- 
ciple whereby the Fluid is otherwiſe kept in Motion, or 
dilpos'd for Motion. See Frvip. | 

This Opinion is ſupported by the known Experiments of 
Artificial Freezing. 4 29% 

A Quantity of common Salt or Petre being mix'd with 
Snow, or Ice pulveriz'd ; and the Mixture diffoly'd by the 
Fire: Upon 32 a Tube full of Water in the Solution; 
the Water, that Part of it next the Mixture, preſently freezes, 
even in warm Air. Whence it is argued, that the Spicula 
of the Salt, by the Gravity of the Mixture, and of the in- 
cumbent Air, are driven thro' the Pores of the Glaſs, and 
mix'd with the Water: For that it is the Salt has the Effect, 
is evident; inaſmuch as we know aſſuredly that the Particles 
of Water cannot find their Way thro' the Pores of Glaſs. In 
the'e Artificial Freegings whatever Part the Mixture is ap- 
you in, there is preſently produc'd a Skin, or Lamina of 

ce; whether at top, or bottom; or on the Sides: By rea- 
ſon there is always a Stock of ſaline Corpuſcle, ſufficient to 
overpower theſe Corpuſcles of Fire: But Natural Congela- 
tions are confin'd to the Top of the Water, where the Salt 
molt abounds. | 

Againſt this Syſtem the ingenious Author of the Nouvelle 
Conjctture pour Expliquer la Nature de la Glace, objects, 
That it does not appear, that Nitre always enters the Com- 
poſition of Ice; but that if it did, it would: come ſhort of 

accounting for ſome of the principal Effects. For how, for 
inſtance, ſhould the Particles of Nitre by entering the Pores 
of Water, and fixing the Parts, oblige the Water to dilate 
and render it ſpecifically lighter? Naturally they ſhould aug- 
ment its Weight. This Difficulty, with fome others, ſhew 
the Neceſſity of a new Theory. That Author, therefore, 
advances the following one, which ſeems to ſolve the Phæ- 
nomena in a more ealy, and ſimple manner; as not depend- 
ing on the precarious Admiſſion or Extrufion of any hetero- 
geneous Matter. | | | 


III. Water, then, freezes in the Winter only, becauſe its 
Parts being more cloſely join'd together, mutually embarraſs 
one another, and loſe all the Motion they had: And the 
Cauſe of this cloſer Union of the Water, is the Air; or 
rather an Alteration in the Spring and Force of the Air. * 
That there are an infinite Number of Particles of groſs 
Air, interſpers'd among the Globules of Water, is abun- 
dantly evident from Experiment: And that each Particle 
of Air has the Virtue of a Spring, is confeſs'd: Now, this 
Author argues, that the ſmall Springs of groſs Air mix'd with 
the Water, have more Force in cold Winter Weather, and 
unbend themſelves more, than at other times. Hence, thoſe 
Springs thus unbending themſelves on one Side, and the ex- 
ternal Air continuing to preſs the Surface of the Water on 
the other; the Particles of Water thus conftring'd and lock'd 
up together, mult loſe their Motion and Fluidity, and form 
a hard conſiſtent Body: Till a Relaxation of the Spring of 
the Air, from an Increaſe of Heat, reduce the Particles to 
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their old Dimenſions, and leave room fo 41 | 
flow again. / 5 1 che Obe 
But this Syſtem has its Foible : The Princ; . 
it ſtands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe. mh, on Which! 
Elaſticity of the Air is not increas'd by : but ging 
Air expands it ſelf by Heat; and condenſes minih', 
tis demonſtrated in Pneumaticks, that the ela And 
expanded Air, is to that of the ſame Air — of 
Bulk when rarify'd, to its Bulk, condenſed. 8e F as ity 
CITY, -_ joan id | © Ex kart. 
We don't know, whether it is worth * 
ſome Authors have advanc'd, to account for che las what 
Bulk and Diminution of ſpecific Gravity of Gam Wick 
viz. That the aqueous Particles, in their natural State l 
nearly Cubes, and fo fill'd their Space without the — 
fition of many Pores: But that by Congelation they le 
chang d from Cubes, to Spheres; whence a Neceſſi 4 7 
deal of ompry Space between hom. Cubic Parton, a 
certainly much leſs proper to conſtitute a fluid, than ſphe;: 
ones; and ſpherical Particles leſs diſpoſed to form afind * 8 
cubic ones. | RN 
Thus much the Nature of Fluidity and Firmnc{, eafily 
ſuggeſts. . J 
After all, for a conſiſting Theory of Freezing, we mu 
recur either to'the Cy Matter of the Corpuſcularians. 
conſider d under the Light and Advantages of the New, 
nian Philoſophy : Or to the ztherial Matter of the Carts 
{ians, under the Improvements of Mon. Gauteron, in the 
Memoires de l Academie Royale des Sciences, An. 1709,— 
Each of which we ſhall here ſubjoin; and leave the Rez. 
der to make his Choice” | 
For the firſt : A Number of cold, ſaline Corpuſcles being 
introduc'd into the Interſtices between the Globules of Wa. 
ter ; may be ſo near each other, as to be within the Spheres 
of one another's Attractions; the Conſequence of which muſt 
be, that they will cohere into one ſolid, or firm Body: Til, 
Heat afterwards operating them, and putting them into vn. 
rious Motions, breaks this Union, and ſeparates the Particles 
ſo far from one another, that they get out of the Diſtance 
of the attracting Force, and into the Verge of the repellig 
Force; and then the Water re- aſſumes its fluid Form. 
For, that Cold and Freezing do ariſe from ſome Sub. 
ſtance of a ſaline Nature floating in the Air, ſeems probe - 
ble hence, that all Salts, and more eminently ſome part 
cular ones, when mix d with Snow, or Ice, do prodigiouſſy 
increaſe the Force and Effects of Cold: Add, that all ſaline 
Bodies do produce a Stiffneſs and Rigidity in the Parts of 
thoſe Bodies, into which they enter. 
| Microſcopical Obſervations upon Salts manifeſt, that the 


Figures of ſome Salts, before they ſhoot into Maſſes, ac 


thin, double, wedge-like Particles, which have abundance 
of Surface with reſpect to their Solidity (the Reaſon why 
they ſwim in Water, when once rais'd in it, tho' pecifically 
heavier). Theſe ſmall Points of the Salt getting into the 
Pores of the Water, whereby alſo they are in ſome meaſure 
ſuſpended in the Winter time (when the Heat of the Sun 
is not ſtrong enough to diſſolve the Salts into a Fluid, to 
break their Points, and to keep them in perpetual Motion) 
being leſs diſturbed ; are more at Liberty to approach one 
another; and by ſhooting into Cryſtals of the Form above 
mention'd, do, by their Extremities, inſinuate themſelves 
into the Pores of Water, and by that means freeze it into 
a ſolid Form. 1 | 


Further, there are many little Volumes or Particles of 


Air, included at ſeveral Diſtances both in the A of the 
watry Particles, and in the Interſtices made by the ſphericil 


Figures. By the Inſinuation of theſe Cryitals, the o, 


lumes of Air are driven out of the watry Particles ; 
many of them uniting, form larger Volumes, which there- 
by have a greater Force to expand themſelves, than when 
diſpers d; and fo both enlarge the Dimenſions, and leſſen 
the ſpecifick Gravity of the Water, thus congealed into Ice. 
Hence alſo we may conceive, how Water im prognate 
with Salts, Sulphurs, or Earths, which are not-eafily dil 
ſolveable, may form itſelf into Metals, Minerals, Gum, 
and other Foffils ; the Parts of theſe Mixtures becoming! 
Cement to the Particles of Water, or getting into their 
Pores, change them into theſe different Subſtances. 
For the ſecond : As an ætherial Matter or Medium is 12 
nerally atlow'd the Cauſe of the Motion of Fluids; fee Mx- 
piuM: And as the Air it ſelf has all its Motion from: : 
ſame Principle ; it follows, that all Fluids muſt remain in i 
State of Reſt; or Fixity, when that Matter loſes of its — 
ſary Force. Of conſequence, the Air bein leſs warn. "he 
the Winter time, from the Obliquity of the Rays ® ue 
Sun; the Air is denſer, and more fix'd in Winter, than 
other Seaſon of the Year. — a n 
But further, from divers Experiments we * 7 
that the Air contains a Salt, ſuppos'd_to be of the 10 0 
of Nitre. This granted, and the Denſity of the Alta 


it follows, that the Molecules of this Nitre muſt kei 
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4+ nearer together, and thickn'd by the Condenſation 
Ehn, Je, on the contrary, a Raretaction of the Air, 
* Augmentation of its Fluidity, muſt divide and ſepe- 
4 3 
are them. ame Thing happen to all Liquors that have 
| Ar 5 dil 0 any Sale, if the l of the Li- 
jmbi — the Salt exactly divided; and if the Coolneſs of 
quil lar, or of Ice give occaſion to the Molecules of the diſ- 
2 * galt to approach, run into each other, and ſhoot into 
Grabe Why _ the 7 r + allow'd a Fluid, 
t from the general! Law of Fluids? | 
be — the Nitre of oa? oe being groſſer in cold Wea- 
her, than hot ; __ = ACSI 5 I_ fill, the Pro- 
7 mente 8 e Velocity remaining, 
" nt to greater Momentum, or De of Motion. 
- p any thing further requir'd to make this Salt act with 
are Fore againſt he Parts of Fluids : And probably, his 
ſe of the great Evaporation in fro eather. 
« r. Nite 2 * sets 5 „ ee of Li- 

:1.. For tis not the Air, nor yet the Nitre it contai 
qu ebe Motion to Fluids: Tis the Etherial Medium. 
5 em a Diminution of the Force of that, therefore, ariſes a 
Piminution of Motion of the reſt. 

Now the etherial Matter, weak enough of it ſelf in the 
Winter time, mult loſe {till more of its Force by its Action 
coginft Air condens'd and loaded with large Molecules of 
Kalt. It 8 loſe of its in cold Weather, 

becotne leſs diſpos d to maintain the Motion of Fluids. 
I a Word, w_ a GRE ot my be eſteem'd like the 

impregnated 'with Salt, wherewith we ice our Liquors in 
hen" * Thoſe Liquors, in all Probability, freeze 
tom a Diminution of the Motion of the etherial Medium, 
by its actin againſt the Ice and Salt together: And the Air, 
fr all its ſcorching Heat, is not able to prevent its Concre- 
tion. , 1 

FazezInG Rain, or Raining Ice, a very uncommon kind 
of Shower, which fell in the Weſt of England, in December, 
Anno 1672 3 whereof we have divers Accounts in the Phi- 


he bical Trunſactions. 


This Rain, as ſoon as it touch'd an thing above Ground, 


4s a Bough, or the like; immediately ſettled into Ice; and 
by 9 and enlarging the Icicles, broke all down 
with its Weight. The Rain that fell on the Snow, imme- 
diately froze into Ice, without ſinking in the Snow at all. 

t made an incredible Deſtruction of Trees, beyond any 


thing in a1! Hiſtory : © Had it concluded with ſome Guſt of 


Wind“, fays a Gentleman on the Spot, it might have been 
of fad importance.“ | 

«[ weigh'd the Sprig of an Aſh Tree, of juſt three Quar- 
ters of a Pound ; the Ice on which weigh'd 16 Pound.” — 
* Some were irighted with the Noiſe in the Air; till they 
* diſcern'd it was the Clatter of icy Boughs, daſh'd againit 
« each other.” 

Dr. Beale obſerves, that there was no conſiderable Froſt 
obſerv'd on the Ground during the whole; whence he con- 
cludes, that a Froſt may be very fierce and dangerous on 
the Tops of ſome Hills, and Plains; while in other Places 
it keeps at two, three, or four Foot diſtance above the 
Ground, Rivers, Lakes, Cc. And may wander about very 
furious in ſome Places, and remiſs in others, not far off. The 
Froſt was followed by glowing Heats, and a wonderful For- 
vardneſs of Flowers and Fruits. See Frosr. 
| FaEEzING, in Commerce and Manufactures; ſee Friz- 
XG, 

FaEEzING Mixture, a Preparation for the artificial Con- 
gelation of Water, and other = 

All kinds of Salts, whether alcalizate, or acid ; and even all 
Ppirits, as thole of Wine, Ec. as alſo Sugar, and Saccharum 
ks mix'd with Snow, are capable of freezing other 
* ics: And the ſame Effect is produc'd in a very great 

* by a Mixtion of Oil of Vitriol, or Spirit of Nitre 
wh Snow: Thus Mr. Boyle. 

Monſ. Homberg obſerves the ſame of equal Quantities of 
5 Sublimate, and Sal Ammoniac, with four times 

, Quantity of Vinegar diſtill'd. See Warzrs. 

I EEZELAND Horſe, in War, the ſame with Cheval 
by See Cnxvar de Friſe. 

Erol, abſolutely us'd, ſignifies the Language of the 
fOple of France. See LANGUAGE. 


tg French, as it now ſtands, is no Original, or Mother 


zuage; but a Medley of ſeveral : Scarce any Language 
but i = borrowed Words, or perhaps Phone Ig he 
* tt * * es that prevail moſt, and that are, as it 
i * eh aſis t ereof, are 19 The Celtic; whether that were 
v. 1 r Language it ſelf, or whether it were only a Dia- 
ti, © Gorbie, as ſpoke in the Weſt, and North. 20 The 
» Which the Romans carried with them into the 


6 
Nw” when they made the Conqueſt thereof. And 3®, 


[6 Teutonic, or that Diale& of the Teutonic ſpoke by the 


) whe 7 . 1 ; 
8 in the 1 Bey paſs d the Rhine, and eſtabliſh'd them- 


theſe three Languages, in the ſpace of about thirteen 
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erg Years, was the French ſorm'd; ſuch as it is how 

ound. | 
Its Progreſs was very ſlow ; and both the Italian and Sa- | 

niſh were regular Languages long befors the French. 

_ Paſqmer obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that 

the French Tongue firſt began to be By and that in 

the Regiſter of the Chamber of Accounts of that Time, 
jt is a Purity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the preſent. 
Se- 5 2 

However, the French was ſtill a very imperfect Language, 
till the Reign of Francis I. The Cuſtom of ſpeaking La- 
tin at the Bar, and of writing the publick Acts and Inſtru- 
ments of the Courts of Juſtices in that Language, had made 
them overlook the French, their own J. anguage. Add, that 
the preceding Ages had been remarkabie tor their Igno- 
rance, owing in good meaſure to the long and calamitous 
Wars, which France had been engag'd in: Whence, the 
French Noblefle deem'd it a kind of Merit, not to know 
any thing; and the Generals regarded little, whether or no 
they wrote and talk'd politely, provided they could but 
fight well. 8 | 

But Francis I. who was the Reſtorer of Learning, and 
the Father of the Learned; chang'd the Face of Things; and 
after his Time Henry Stevens printed his Book De la Pre- 
cellence au Langage Francois. | - | 

The Change was become very conſpicuous at the End of 
the XVI Century; and under Henry LV. Amyct, Ceeffe- 
teau, and Malherbe contributed towards bringing it to Fer- 
fection: Which the Cardinal Je Richelieu compleated, by 
the Eſtabliſnment ot the French Academy; an Aſſembly- 
wherein the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Perſons of the Church, the 
Sword, and the Gown have been Members. | 

Nor did the long Reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little 
to the Improvement of the Language. The perſonal Qua“ 
lities of that Prince, and his Taite 2 the polite Arts, and 
that of the Princes of the Blood, render'd his Court the 
politeſt in the World. Wit and Magnificence ſcem'd to 
vye; and his Generals might have diſputed with the Greeks, 
Romans, &c. the Glory ot Writing well, if they could not 
that of Fighting. 

From Court, the Elegance, and Purity of the Languagd 
ſpread it {elf into the Provinces; and now there is no Body 
but writes and ſpeaks good French. 

One of the Characters of the French Language is to bs 
natural, and eaſy. The Words are rang'd in it much in the 
ſame Order as the Ideas in our Minds; ia which it diger 

exceedingly from the Greck and Larin, where the Inverſion 
of the natural Order of the Words is a Beauty. 

Indeed, the Hebrew ſurpaſſes even the French in this 
Point; but then it comes ſhort of it in Copiouſneſs and Va- 
riety. 

4, muſt be added, however, that as to the Analogy of 
Grammar, and the Simplicity wherewith the Moods of 
Verbs are form'd ; the Exgliſh has the Advantage, not only 
over the French, but over all the known Languages in ths 
World: But then the Turns, the Expreſſions, and the Idi- 
oms of the Engliſh are ſometimes ſo quaint, and extravr- 
dinary, that it loſes a good deal of the Advantage which 
its grammatical Simplicity gives it over the reſt. See Ex- 
GLISH- 

The French has but few compound. Words ; wherein if 
differs widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Engliſh. 
This the French Authors own a great Diſadvaniage in their 
Language ; the Greek and Dutch deriving a great Part of 
their Force and ware from the Corpofition of Words 
and frequently expreſſing that in one ſounding Word, which 
the French cannot expreſs but by a Periphraſis. And the 
Diminutives in the French are as few as the Compounds : 
The greateſt Part of thoſe remaining in uſe having loſt their 
diminutive Signification. But what diſtinguiſhes the Freuch 
moſt, is its Juſtneſs, Purity, Accuracy, and Flexibility. 

French is the moſt univerſal and extenfive Language in 
Europe. The Policy of States and Courts has render'd it 
neceſſary for the Miniſters of Princes, and their Officers, Sc. 
And the Taſte of Arts and Sciences has had the fame Effect 
with regard to the Learned, | 

In Germany, and elſewhere, the Princeſſes and Perſons 
of Diſtinction value themſelves on underſtanding French: 
And in ſeveral Courts of Euroe, French is almoſt as much 
known as the Language of the Country; tho' the Court of 
Vienna is an Exception from this Rule. French. is there very 

little us'd : The Barer Leopold could not bear to hear 
it ſpoke in his Court: The Latin and Talian are there cul- 
tivated inſtead of it. 

This Extenfiveneſs of the French Language is o modern 
Advantage: William the Conqueror gave Laws to England 
in the French Language; and the amient Cuſtoms of moſt 
of the Provinces of the Netherlands are wrote in the ſame. 

Laſtly, the French is the fame ng, every where 5 
riot only in all the Provinces of France, but in all the Places 
where tis ſpoke, out of France. 
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The ſeveral Nations who ſpeak Sclavonic, don't ſo much 


ſpeak the ſame Language, as different Dialects of the ſame 
Language. In ſeveral Parts of Europe there are as many 
different Languages, as there are States; and in taly there 


are reckon'd no fewer than ten or twelve Dialects, ſome of 


which differ as much from the common Jtalian as from 
the French, or Spaniſh. In Holland, the Seamen of Rot- 
terdam, and the Banks of the Menſe, don't underſtand 
thoſe of Amſterdam, and the Coaſts of the Zuyder Zee. 
They who underſtand Caſtilian, will not underſtand the 
Language of Catalonia and Cerdagnia, The High Dutch 


is not the ſame in Sweeden, as in Jutland: In the Low 


Countries, as at Lubeck. Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, &c. 
are Countries belonging to the Emperor; yet ſpeak a Lan- 


guage different from that ſpoke at Vienna. The King of 


Sweden, when he ou the Language of his Country, 
will not be underſtood by his Subjects in Pomerania, Lap- 
land, &c. And the like may be oblerv'd of the King of 
Denmark, with regard to his Subjects of Norway and 
Iceland: Whereas, at Quebec, the Louiſiana, Martinico, 


St. Domingo, Pondicheri, &c. they ſpeak the ſame Language 


as at Paris, and throughout the reſt of France. 

For a critical Acquaintance with what regards the French 
Tongue, ſee the Remarques of M. Vangelas; and the Ob- 
ſervations M. Corneille has made on thoſe Remarks: The 
Remarques of Fa. Bouhours; and the Doubts of a Bas- 
Breton Gentleman by the ſame Father: The Converſa- 
tions of Ariſte and Eugene: The Obſervations of M. Me- 
nage, and his Erymolegies ; with thoſe of M. Huet: Fa. 
Buffer's French Grammar; and that of the Abbe Regnier. 
And the two Diſcourſes of the Abbe e Dangeau; one on 
the Vowels, and the other on the Conſonants. 

Frtncn Bread, a Sort of Bread, valued for its Delicacy. 
See BREAD. 

It is prepar'd by taking half a Buſhel of fine Flower, to 
ten Eggs, and a Pound and half of freſh Butter ; and in- 
to that putting as much Yeſt with a Manchet. 

Then, tempering the whole Maſs with new Milk pretty 
hot, let it lie half an Hour to riſe. Which done, make it 
into Loaves or Rolls, and waſh it over with an Egg, beaten 
with Milk. The Oven not to be too hot. See BARING. 

Fatncnu-Man, ſee FRANCIGENA, and ENGLECERY. 

FRENDLES Man, was the old Saxon Name for him 
whom we call an Outlaw. See OurLAw. 

The Reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his Excluſion from 
the King's Peace and Protection, deny'd all Help of Friends 
after certain Days: Nam forts fecit amicos. 

FRENZY, and FRENETIC, ſee PRRENZzx, and PRRE· 
NETIC. 

FRESCO, a kind of Painting ; perform'd on freſh Plai- 

fter; or ona Wall laid with Mortar not yet dry; and with Wa- 
ter Colours. See PAINTING, 
This ſort of Painting has a * Advantage: By its incor- 
puny with the Mortar, an drying along with it, it is 
render'd extremely durable; and never tails or falls, but along 
with it. The 1:a/zans, from whom we borrow the Term, call 
it a Freſco: Vitruvius, lib. 7. c. 3. calls it Udo Sectorio. 

Painting in Freſco is vety antient ; having been practiced 
in the earlieſt Ages of Greece and Rome. 

It is chiefly perform'd on Walls and Vaults, newly plai- 
ſter'd with Lime and Sand: But the Plaiſter is only to be 
laid, in proportion as the Painting goes on; no more being 
to be done at once, than the Painter can diſpatch in a Day, 
| while it is dry. 

Before he begins to paint, a Cartoon or Deſign is uſually 
made on Paper; to be calk'd, and transfer'd to the Wall, a- 
bout half an Hour after the Plaiſter is applied. 

The Antients painted on Stuck ; and we may remark in 
Vitruvius, what infinite Care they took in making the In- 
cruſtation or Plaiſtering of their Buildings to render them 
beautiful and laſting : Tho' the modern Painters find a 
Plaiſter made of Lime and Sand preferable thereto ; both as 
it does not dry ſo haſtily; and as 3 a little browniſh, it 
is fitter to lay Colours on, than a Ground ſo white as Stuck. 

In this kind of Painting, all the Compound and Artificial 
Colours, and almoſt all the Minerals are ſet aſide; and ſcarce 
any thing us d but Earths; which are capable of preſerving 
their Colour, r* from the burning of the Lime, 
and age wn, Toa Salt, which Vitruvius calls its Bitterneſs. 

For the Work to come out in all its Beauty ; the Colours 
muſt be laid on quick, while the Plaiſter is yet moiſt : Nor 
muſt they ever be retouch'd, dry, with Colours mix'd up 
with the White of an Egg, or Size, or Gum, as ſome Work- 
men do; by reaſon ſuch Colours grow blackiſh : Nor do 
= = erve themſelves, but ſuch as were laid on haſtily 
at firſt. 

The Colours us d, are White made of Lime ſlack'd long 
ago, and white Marble Duſt ; Oker, both red, and yellow ; 
Violet Red; Verditer ; Zapis Lazuli ; Smalt ; Earth Black, 
Sc. All which are only ground, and work'd up with Wa- 
ter; and moſt of them grow brighter and brighter, as the 
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Salt, or ſaline Particles, 
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Freſco dries. See Cotouvx, W 
* 8 Ae Rete, Vzamy, 

FRESH-Water, is that not tinctur'd . 
enough to b 
Sen ww See WArER. | : 
Such generally is that of Springs, R ai | 
Oc. See SrrinG, Rain, Wi. Laus, Welw Lakes, 

Dr. Liſter is of Opinion, that the natu | 5 | 
State of Water is to be Salt: The Freſhneſs l. and origing 
be accidental, and to be owing to the Vapour in brake to 
the Breath of Animals therein; and to the Plants, and 
2 by the * © Exhalation 

thers will have Water originall i 
Saltneſs to be accidental: To 1 75 ry 
Number of . lv x have been fram'd. 

The Saltneſs of Water is a foreign, and in 
burtful Quality. It renders it not only nauſeous to he 170 
but greatly prejudicial to the Body: And it js vo. Lale, 
greed, that thoſe Waters, ec teris paribus, are 1 8 
tor drinking, but for ceconomical Uſes, as Waſhing dot Only 
Brewing; which are the ſree'ſt from Saltneſs.— 8, Boiling 
| 1 * various Methods have been contrived for exam; 

4 : a in- 
7550 1 W 55 Waters; and of making falt Water 
Mr. Zoyle gives us a Method of examini 
of Water, 15 means of a Precipitate, N Trabueß 
ſaline Particles before floating n N 

Into 1coo Grains of diſtilled Water, he puts one Gr 
of Salt ; and into the Solution lets fall a few Drops of a "Ki: 
well filtrated Solution of well refin'd Silver, diflo:y' in he 
AM Fortis; upon which there immediately a g Ys 
whitiſh Cloud, which, tho' but ſlowly, deſcends * 5 : 
tom, and there ſettles to the Bottom in a white Precip * 
which is the ſaline Matter of the Fluid. CY 

This Method, if it were requir'd, would examine W 
ter to 4 greater Nicety, than that here ſpecilyd. It ty 
diſcover'd Salt in Water, where there was but one Gr 1 
of the Salt in 2coo, nay 3000 times the Weight of Water, 
in 

The Experiment was tried before the Royal Society. ; 
1692. by Dr. Sloan; where it was likewiſo wund d 
Drop or two, even of Spirit of Salt, mix'd with common 
Water, would be diſcover'd by the ſame Method — 

Dr. Hook, in the ſame Year, read a Lecture betore the 
Royal Society, on a Method of his own, for diſcovering the 
ſmalleſt Quantity of Salt contain'd in Water, on a Principle 
of INS. 

The Operation was perform'd by means of a large Po 
of Glaſs, of the Shane of a Bolt Head the Bal hes 
three Inches in Diameter, and the Neck 21 of a Inch. This 
being ſo pois'd, with red Lead put in it, as to make it very 
little heavier than freſh Water; and then ſuſpended b). 
the ſmall Stem, which was graduated, to the End of a nice 
Beam of a Balance; and the Degree or Diviſion of the 
Neck, contiguous to the Surface of the Water, noted : Upon 
infuſing a Quantity of Salt, only equal to the two thouſandth 
Part of the Weight of the Water, the Neck of the Poiſe 
ſunk near half an Inch lower in the Water. 

The Dulcifying, or making of ſalt Water freſh, is a Se- 
cret, and has been long ſought with great Attention, 

Dr. Lifter takes the moſt eaſy, ſafe, and natural way of pro- 
curing freſh Water from the Sea, to be by putting Sea Plants, 
as Aga Marina, or common Sea Weed into a Quantity of 
the Water, in a Glaſs Body, with a Head, Beak, and Re- 
ceiver: From which a freſh, ſweet, and potable Liquor 
will continually diſtill. 

Monſ. Hauton has at length declared his Secret of mak- 
ing Sea Water freſh. 

t conſiſts firſt, in a Precipitation, made with Oil of Tar- 
tar, which he can prepare at a ſmall Expence. Next he 
diſtills the Sea Water, with a Furnace contriv'd to take up 
little Room, and which, with a very little Fire, will diſtil 
24 French Quarts of Water in a Day. For the Cooling 
thereof, inſtead of making the Worm paſs thro' a Veſſel 
full of Water, he makes ir paſs thro' a Hole made on pur- 
poſe out of the Ship, and enter it again at another; ſo that 
the Sca Water does the Office of a Refrigeratory. To the 
two proceeding Operations he joins Filtration, which i; 
performed by a peculiar kind of Earth, mix'd and ſlirred 
with the diſtilled Water; and at length ſuffer'd to ſettle 
This Filtration leaves it perfectly faqs, ha Phil. Trail. 
N 67. 

FR Es Fine, is that which was levied within a Year paſt 
Weſtm. 2. c. 435. See FINE. 

FRESH Force, Friſca Fortia, in Law, 
within forty Days. See Fox ck. 1 

If a Man be diſſeis d of any Lands or Tenements, ithin 
any City or Borough; or deforc'd from them after 1“ 
Death of his Anceitors, to whom he is Heir; or after tho 
Death of his Tenant for Life, or in Tail; he may, ichn 


forty Days after his Title accrued, have his Remedy b) ® 


Aſſize, or Bill of Freſh Force. Frcef 


or imp; 
eke ben 
8 


dee Sate E$$, 


is à Force dot? 


** * 


ore Troe e Offence committed, or diſcover'd, till he be 
Time of J. See Surg.. 2 | 
| Gt of ſuch Perſuit of a Felon, is, That the Par- 

Bene all have his Goods reſtor d to him, whereas 


the King's. 
e er — continue Br ſeven Years, —— 


8 1 Fute is either within the View, or without. Man- 
re 


ied Js may be attached by the Officers pur- 
— debe without the Limits of the Foreſt. F 
ung i 


fam great River, into the Sea; by means whereof 
hath fre/þ Water a good way trom the Mouth of 


bench is more or leſs, they call it a great or ſmall 


Frilb 1 Fx ET TE, in Architecture, a kind of K not, or 
FR — conſiſting of two Liſts, or ſmall Fillets variouſly 

—— or wove; and running at parallel Diſtances, equal 

- ' dth. 4 5 

oder Go Condition of theſe Frets is, that every Re- 
- and Interſection be at Right Angles. This is ſo indiſ- 

Ahe, that they have no Beauty without it; but become 


F hic. 
ply the Fret conſiſts but of a ſingle Fillet ; which, if 
managed, may be made to fill its Space exceedingly well. 
de Antients made great uſe of theſe Frets: The Places 
bey were chiefly applied on, were even, flat Members, or 
o of Building; as the Faces of the Corona, and Eves of 
een; under the Roofs, Sothts, Oc. on the Plinths of 
90. 
lh, Appellation was occaſion'd hence, that the Word 
Frette literally fignify'd the Timber Work of a Roof, which 
conſiſts chiefly, of Beams, Rafters, Sc. laid a-croſs each 
"ther, and as it were, ferred. 

Fazr-work, an Enrichment of Frets; or a Place adorn'd 
vith ſomething in manner thereof. See FR Er. 

Fret-work is ſometimes uſed among us, to fill up, and en- 
ich flat, empty Spaces; but tis principally practiced in 
Rooks, which are . — over with Plaiſter Work. f 

The Tralians alſo apply it to the Mantlings of Chimneys 
with great Figures : A cheap Piece of Magnificence, and as 
unable almoſt within Doors, as harder Matters in the Wea- 


FrET, or FRETTE, in Heraldry, is a Bear- 
ing confiſting of fix Bars, croſs'd, and inter- 
lac d, fret wiſe; as in the adjoining Figure. 

| He bears Diamond a Fret Topaz: The 
Coat Armor formerly of the Lord Maltrevers, 
and now quarter'd by the Duke of Norfolk. 

| When it conſiſts of more than fix Pieces, 
the Number muſt be ſpecified. 

Some call this the true Lovers Knot; others, Har- 
rington's Knot, becauſe tis their Arms, and Nodoformo the 
Motto. Gibbon is for calling it Heraldorum Nodus Ama- 
torins, 

FRETTY, or ExET TEE, in Heraldry, is where there 
ae divers Bars laid a-croſs each other. 

Frettee is of fix, eight, or more Pieces. Azure, Fretty 
of eight Pieces Or: The Coat of the Lord JW/illorghby. 

C:lombiere obſerves, that Fretty abſolutely us'd, without 
ary Addition, is ſuppos'd to be of fix Pieces; that is, fo 
many Bars or Pieces croſſing each other: Which, therefore, 
need not be expreſs'd ; but if there be more, as much muſt 
be mention'd. 

And yet Guillim has Azure, Fretty of fix, Argent: The 
Coat of the antient Lords Elrhingham of Sues. 

Gullim derives the Word from the French Rets, Net: 
But the Reader will eaſily furniſh himſelf a better Etymo- 
bgy from the Word FR RT, in Architecture. 

FRIABLE, is applied to Bodies, to denote them tender 
and brittle; eaſily crumbled, or reduc'd to Powder between 
the Finger: Their Force of Coheſion being ſuch as eaſily ex- 
poles them to Solution. 

duch is Pumice, and all calcin'd Stones, burnt Alum, Qc. 

Friability is ſuppos'd to ariſe hence, that the Body con- 

wholly of dry Parts, irregularly combined, and which 

are readily ſeparated, as having nothing unctuous, or gluti- 
dau to bind them together. See Conzs10N. 

RAR, or FRIER, by the Tarins call'd Frater, the Ta- 
lan Fraticello, and the French, Frere, that is, Brother, is 
lem common to the Monks of all Orders; founded on 

5, that there is a Kind of Fraternity, or Broderhood pre- 
med between the ſeveral religious Perſons of the ſame 

Tel, or Monaſtery. See BROTHER, Mons; 3 
ars, © kinds of Friars are very numerous, Auguſtin Fri- 
40 Dominican, or Black, or Preaching Friars; Fran- 

4% or Grey, or Minor, or Begging Friars ; Carmelites, 


ij 
f 


FRI Tow) FRI 


or White Friars, &c. See Religious Ox DExs; fee alſo 

Dou rxicAx, FRANCISCAN, CARMELI TR, &c. | 
FRIAR, in its more peculiar and proper Senſe, is re- 

ſtrain d to ſuch Monks, as are not Prieits ; for thoſe in Or- 


ders, are uſually dignity'd with the Appellation of Father. 
See FATHER. _ 1 | | 

FRIARes, or FRIES Obſervant, Fratres Obſervantes, 
were a Branch of the Franciſcans, which are Minores tam 
Obſervantes, quam Conventuales & Capucini. See Minor, 
and Ogstrvant. | | 

They were called Ob/ervants, becauſe not combined to- 
gether in any Cloiſter, Convent, or Corporation, as the Con- 
ventuals are; but only agreed among themſelves to obſerve 
the Rules of their Order, and that more ſtrictly than the Con- 
ventuals did; from whom they ſeparated themſelves out 
- 7 Singularity of Zeal; living in certain Places of their own 
chuſing. | | 

FRIBURGH, or Fzxrrnzors, among our Anglo-Saxon 
Anceſtors, denoted the ſame as Frank pledge did after the 
Time of the Conqueſt, See Franx-riEDGE. 

Preterea eſt quedam ſumma & maxima ſecuritas, per 
guam omnes ſtatu firmiſſimo ſuſtinentur, viz. ut unusguiſqs 

ſtabiliar ſe ſub fidejuſſronis ſecuritate, guam Angli vocaut 
Freoborghes: ſoli tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem Tien- 
mannatale, guod ſonar latine decem hominum Numerums 
11 Eau. per Lam. 

Every Man in this Kingdom was antiently aſſociated in 
ſome Decennary, or Company of ten Families, who were 
pledg'd or bound for each other, to keep the Peace, and ob- 
ſerve the Law. See DRcENNA. 

If any Offence was done by one, the other nine were to 
anſwer it: That is, if the Criminal fled from Juſtice, they 
had thirty Days allow'd to apprehend him: If he was not 
taken in that time, he who was the Friburgh, i- e. the prin- 
cipal * s of the ten, ſhould take two of his own Num- 
ber, and the chief Pledges of three neighbouring Friburghs, 
with two others out of each of the {aid Friburghs; who 
were to purge. themſelves and their Friburgh of the For- 
feiture and Flight of the Criminal. If they could not do 
this, the principal Pledge, with the other cight, were to 
make Satisfaction. | 

Great Men were not combined in any ordinary Decenna, 
or Dozein; as being deem'd a ſufficient Aſſurance for them- 
ſelves and their menial Servants. See Dozr1N. 

FRICASSEE, a Diſh, or Meſs, haſtily dieſs'd in a Pot, or 
Frying-pan, and ſeaſon'd with Butter, Oil, or the like. 

hus we ſay; a Fricaſſee of Pullets, of Rabbits, of 
Tenches, of Tripe, of Frogs, of Eggs, of Peas, Qc. 

The Word is pw French, form'd of the Latin Frixa- 
tura, frying. Others will have Frica/te form'd in imitation 
of the Noiſe made by Butter, or other Fat, when melted 
in the Pan. | 

FRICTION, the Act of rubbing, or grating the Surface 
of one Body againſt that of another; called alſo Attrition. 

The Phænomena ariſing upon the Friction of divers Bodies 
under divers Circumſtances, are very numerous and conſi- 
derable. | 

Mr. Hawksbee gives us a Number of Experiments of this 
Kind: Particularly that of the Attrition, or Friction of 
Glaſs, under various Circumſtances; the Reſult of which 
was, that it yielded Light, became Electrical, Sc. See Ar- 
TP.1TION, ELECTRICITY, &c. 

All Bodies by Friction are brought to conceive Heat 
many of them to emit Light ; particularly a Cats-back, 
Sugar, beaten Sulphur, Mercury, Sea Water, Gold, Cop- 
per, &c. But above all, Diamonds, which when brifkly rubb 
againſt Glaſs, Gold, or the like, yield a Light, equal to 
that of a live Coal, when biawed by the Bellows. Sec 
FIRE, Licur, HEAT, Phosnok us, Diamond, &c. 

FR IC T ION, in Mechanicks, the Reſiſtance a moving Body 
meets withal from the Surface whereon it moves. See RE- 
SISTANCE. 

Friction, ariſes from the Roughneſs or Aſperity of the 
Surface of the Body mov'd on, and that of the Body mov- 
ing. For ſuch Surfaces conſiſting alternately of Eminences, 
and Cavities ; either the Eminences of the one muſt be 
raiſed over thoſe of the other; or they mult be both broke 
and wore off: But neither can happen without Motion; nor 
can Motion be produc'd without a Force impreſs'd. Hence, 
the Force applied to move the Body, is either wholly, or 

rtly ſpent on this Effect; and conſequently there ariſes a 
k efiltatce, or Friftion : Which will be greater, ceteris pa- 
ribus, as the Eminences are the greater, and the Subſtancs 
the harder. And as the Body, by continual Friction grows 
more and more Polite, the Friction diminiſhes. 

Hence it follows, that the Surfaces of the Parts of Ma- 
chines that touch each other, ſhould be as ſmooth and po- 
liſh'd as poſſible. But, as no Body can be ſo much poliſh'd, 
as quite to take away all Inequality ; witneſs thoſe numer- 
ous Ridges diſcover'd by the Microſcope on the ſmootheſt 
Surfaces: Hence ariſes the Neceſſity of anointing the Parts 
that touch, with Oil, or other fatty Matter. 


Laws 


Error, that the 


FRI 


Mes Tau of Feiction, _- 3» 

10 4s the Weight of a Body moving on another, is in- 
creaſed, fo is the Friction. ; ü 

This we lee experimentally in a Balance; which when 
only charged with a ſmall Weight, eaſily turns; but with a 
greater, a greater Force is required. | ; 

Hence, if the Line of Direction of a moving Body be 
oblique to the Surface moved on; the Friction is the greater; 
this having the ſame Effect as an Increaſe of Weight. 

And hence, again, as a perpendicular Stroke, or Impreſ- 
fion is to an oblique one as the whole Sine, to the Sine of 
the Angle of 1 and the Sine of the greater Angle 
is greater, and that of the leſſer, leſs: The Friction is the 

reater, as the Line of Direction approaches nearer to a 


erpendicular. | 
This is eafily obſervable, and eſpecially in the Teeth of 
Wheels, which are frequently broke on this very account: 
The Friction, therefore, is taken away, if the Line of Di- 
rection of the moving Body be parallel to the Surface. 
2 The Friction is leſs in a Body that rolls, than it would 
be avere the ſame Beay to ſlide, as is eaſily demonſtrated. 
For ſuppoſe a dented Ruler, A B, Tab. Mechanicks, 


Hg. 38. and ſuppoſe a Wheel D E to move mm it, with 


its Teeth perpendicular to the Circumference. If now the 
Pody were to ſlide; the Tooth F, when it touch'd the 
Ruler, would deſcribe a Right Line on the Surface there- 
of: And, as the Tooth of the Ruler, H, reſiſts the ſame ; 
it could not proceed without removing, or breaking either 
the Tooth E,; or that F. And the ſame will hold in the 
ſliding of any rough Surface upon another; where all the 
Friction will take place, than can any way ariſe from the 
Roughneſs of the Surface. But if the Wheel E D roll 
along the Ruler, then the Tooth H will no longer reſiſt its 
Motion, only as it is to be hoiſted out of the Cavity F over the 
Eminence of the Tooth H : And the ſame holds in the 
robbing of any rough Body over the Surface of another. 

Hence, in Machines, left the Friction ſhould employ a 
good Part of the Power; Care is to be taken, that no Part 
of the Machine ſlide along another; if it can be ayoided : 
But rather that they roll, or turn upon each other. With 
this View it may be proper to lay the Axes of Cylinders, 
not, as is uſually done, in a Groove, or Conca ve Matrix; 
but between little Wheels, A B CD Fig. 39. moveable on 
their reſpective Axes. This was long ago recommended by 
. Caſatus; and Experience confirms, that we fave a deal 
of Force by it. Hence alſo it is that a Pully moveable on 
its Axis reſiſts leſs than if it were fix'd. And the ſame 
may be obſery'd of the Wheels of Coaches, and other 
Carriages. 

From theſe Principles, with a little further Help from 
the higher Geometry, Olaus Roemer determined the Fi- 
gure of the Teeth of Wheels, that ſhould make the leaſt 
Refiſtance poſſible; and which ſhould be epicycloidal. And 
the ſame was afterwards demonſtrated by de la Hire; tho', 
22 is to be lamented, the Thing is not yet taken into Pra- 

ice. 

Hence in Sawing- Mills, the Sides cf the wooden Rect- 
angle the Saws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſh'd with 
Rotulg, or little Wheels; which would greatly lefſen the 
Friction; and the like in other Caſes. Add, that as 


Winches, or curved Axes prevent all Frificn ; thoſe ſhould 


be uſed in licu of Wheels, as often as it is poſſible. See 


Wincn. 

Calculation of the Quantity or Value of Fa1cTion. 

The Friction is a Point of the utmoſt Importance in Ma- 
chines ; and by all means to be oobderd in'calculating 
the Force thereof : Yet it is generally overlook'd in ſuch 
Calculations : But this, principally, by reaſon its preciſe Va- 
Tue is not known. 

It is not yet reduc'd to certain, and infallible Rules: The 
common Method is, barely to compute the Advantage, 
which a moving Power has from the Machine; either on 
account of its Diſtance from a fix'd Point; or of the Dire- 
ction in which it acts. And in all the Demonſtrations it is 
ſuppos'd that theSurfaces of Bodies are perfectly ſmooth and 
poliſh'd. Indeed the Engineers expect, that in the Practice they 
ſhould loſe on of the Advantage of their Force, by the 
Friftion : But how much, it is ſuppos'd nothing but the Pra- 
ctice can determine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an 
Attempt to ſettle, by Experiment, a Foundation for a preciſe 
Calculation of the Quantity of Friction; and M. Parent 
has confirm 'd it from Reaſoning, and Geometry: But their 
W however warranted, is not generally, and fully re- 
ceived. 

M. Amonton s e r is, that the Friction of two Bo- 
dies depends on the Weight, or Force where with they bear 
on each other; and only increaſes as the Bodies are more 
ſtrongly preſs d, or applied againſt each other; or are 
charged with a greater Weight: And that it is a vulgar 

; Quantity of Friftion has any Dependance 
on the Bigneſs of the Surfaces rub'd againſt each other; or 
that the Friction increaſes as the Surfaces do. : 
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* 


+ nm, 9 hy = | 
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Upon the firſt Propoſal of this Parade 1. | 
had — to e which. Hy en Hr 
ſtem. He laid ſeveral ve much ;, 
Wood, on a rough Table: Their Sizes were ces of rough 
he laid Weights on them, fo as to render th. equal, but 
heavy. And he found, that the fame preciſe = <qually 
© Dorey, 
put each in Motion; notwithſtanding all / by 1 qu t 
the Surfaces. The Experiment ſucceeded in the ful of 


ner in Pieces of Marble, laid on a Marble Table ame man. 


. ; the R 
of the Thing; and has given us a Phyſica "UC Nationale 
Effect: And M. Amontons ſettled a gr of tho 
of Frition, and the Loſs ſuſtain'd thereby in M — Value 
the of the New Principle. #eUines, on 

In Wood, Iron, Lead, and Braſs, which ar 
Materials us'd in Machines, he finds the RefQtane. . 
by Friction, to be nearly the ſame; when thoſe il. 2 
are anointed with Oil, or other fatty Matter: And oy 1 

0 


7 be nearly equal to a third Part of the Force wh 
the 


j 
double; or, which amounts to the. ſame, diminiſhes the 
contrary Force of Friction by one half; and reduces it 1 
a fixth Part of the Weight or Preſſion. But this Velocin 
M. Amontons only Fen; as a Circumſtance that augmen. 
or diminiſhes the Effect of the Preſſion, i. e. the Difficy! 
of the Motion: So that the Friction ſtill follows the — 
tion of the Weight. Only, we arc hereby directed to di. 
pou the Parts of Machines that rub againſt eack other, in 

ch manner as that they may have the lea{} Velocity poſlle 
And thus the Diameter of the Axis of a Wheel ſhould des 
ſmall as poſſible, with regard to that of the Wheel ; in that the ſ 
leſſer the Axis, the ſlower will be the Motion of the Surfaces 
rubbing againit each other : fince the Velocity of a circular 
Motion always goes diminiſhing from the Circumference to 
the Centre. And for the ſame Reaſon the Teeth of dented 
Wheels ſhould be as ſmall and thin as poſſible : For a Tooth 
catching on a Notch, &c. rubs one of its Sides againſt a Sur- 
face equal to its own; and is to dilengage it ſelf in a cer- 
tain time by paſſing over a Space equal to the Surface: 
Conſequently, the leſs the Surface, the leſs Space it has to 
move; the littleneſs of the Surface diminiſhing the Refi 
ſtance of the Friction; not as it is a leſs Surface that ruby, 
but as there is a leſs Space to move. 

But notwithſtanding all the Confirmations and [l]uſtra- 
tions of this Theory ot Friction; the Publick,. nor even the 
Academy it {elf where it was propoſed, could not be brought 
fully to acquieſce in it. Tis granted, the Preſſion has 2 
great Effect; and is, in many Caſes, the only Thing to be 
conſider'd in Frictions: But 'twill be hard to perſuade us ab. 
ſolutely to exclude the Conſideration of the Surface. In ef. 
fe, the Contrary ſeems capable of a Metaphyfical Demon- 
ſtration. / 

If two Bodies with plain Surfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely hard, 
and poliſh'd, be moved along cach Selle; the Friction will 
be none, or infinitely ſmall: But, if in lieu of ſuch * 
ſition, which has no Place in Nature, we — two Bo- 
dies with rough, uneven Surfaces; the Difficulty of mor- 
ing one of them on the other, mult either ariſe from this 
that the firſt is to be rais'd, in order to diſengage the Part 
catch'd or lock'd in the ſecond ; or that the Parts mult be 
broke and wore off; or both. 

In the firſt Caſe, the Difficulty of raiſing one of the Bo- 
dies, makes tha · of the Motion ; and of conſequence, the 
Friction ariſes wholly from the Weight, or Preſſion; and 
the Surface has nothing to do. ; 

In the ſecond Caſe, the Magnitude of the Surface would 
be all; were it peſſible this ſecond Caſe could be abſolutely 
abſtracted from the firſt ; i. e. could the Parts of one Body 
be rub'd and wore againſt thoſe of the other, without rall- 
ing one of them; it being viſible that a greater Number 
of Parts to be broke would make a greater Reſiſtance, than 
a leſs. But as in Practice we never rub, or grind nir 
raiſing the Body; the Reſiſtance ariſing from the Gen 
of the Surface is always combi ned in the ſecond Cauſe 2 
that from the Preſſion: Whereas in the former Calc 10 
ariſing from the Preſſion, may be alone, and uncompouo i. 

Add, that what is wore off a Body, is ordinarily * 
tle; with regard to the great — oh: of times ** 5 
muſt haye been raiſed during the Friction; and all tne l 
tle Heights added together, which the Body muſt hare 


raiſed to, rence 
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| i as the Reſiſtance from Preſſion may be ſingle ; 

Be ame always accompanies that ariſing from the 
and 85 de of the Surfaces; and is uſually much the more 
\lagnitu ble of the two, when it does accompany it: For 


confider? ſons in moſt of the Experiments that are made, | 


11 e ol one perceived, and the only one that need to 


conſider 'd. 


But then, 48 'tis poſſible, in certain Caſes, for the Preſ. 


ſlender ; and the Number of Parts to be rub'd 
jon to belt muſt be own'd there are Caſes wherein the 
os follows very ſenſibly the Proportion of the Sur- 


faces. le Friction of the Parts of Fluids, ſee RxsisTANcR, 


Ky bu ARDATION of Fluids. 


N 
h FRIC eaſed Part with Oils, Unguents, or other Matters, 


order to eaſe, relieve, and cure it. See UN. 

1 iclions are much uſed, eſpecially abroad, in Venereal 

(:ſes ; where the s 

nally by way of riFtion ; to that of giving it internally to 

nile a Salivation. See SALIVATION, and Mn cu v. 

There are alſo Frictious with the Fleſh-bruſh, a linen 
gut, or the Hand only: For the Effect of which laſt, ſce 

AKING. 

PTE «ions in the general, and of any kind, are a fort of 
Exerciſe that contributes very greatly to Health ; as they 
excite and ſtir up the natural Warmth, divert Defluxions, 
promote Perſpiration, open the Pores of the Skin, and car- 

off Humors. | 

"The Fieſhbruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is an Exerciſe moſt 

\ſeful for promoting a full and free Perſpiration and Circu- 
ation. Every Body knows the Effect of currying of Horſes ; 
that - _ — e | a) 15. active; ſo as to 

judg d equivalent to halt the Feeding. 

2 5 no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting Nature to 
throw off the Recrements of the Juices which {top the free 
Circulation; and by conſtant Friction, Irritation and Stimu- 
lation, to call the Blood and Spirits to the Parts moſt di- 
fant from the Seat of Heat, and Motion, and ſo plump u 
the ſuperficial Muſcles. And the ſame Effects it woul 
have in other Creatures, and Man himſelf, if managed in 
the ame manner, and with the ſame Care and Regularity. 

Perſons, therefore, of weak Nerves and ſedentary Lives, 
would do well to ſupply the Want of other Exerciſe with 
pending half an Hour, Morning and Night, in currying and 
— _ 9 Body, eſpecially their Limbs, with a 
Fleſh-bruſh. See EXERCISE. . 

Falcriox, or FRIX10N, in Chymiſtry; is the ſame with 
what in Cookety we call Frying, vis. a Preparation of cer- 
1 wo * a Pan, with the Addition of ſome unctuous 

ing, as Oil, Fat, Oc. 

The Frixion of Medicines is perform'd over a ſlow; mo- 
(erate Fire; and that of Foods over a quick one. : 

FRIDSTOLL, and FnITHSTOW, in our antient Writers, 
fpnifies a Seat, Chair, or Place of Peace. See SAanctu- 
Ar. 

ln the Charter of Immunities granted to the Church of 
St, Peter in Tork, by Hen. 1. and confirmed An. 5. H. 7. 
we read thus, Quod ſi aliquis veſano ſpiritu agitatus di- 
abolico anſis quemquam capere pra ſumerit in Cathedra 
lapigea juxta Altare, quod Anglici vocant Fridſtol, i. e. Ca- 
thedra quietudinis vel pacis; Hujus tam flagitioſt ſacrilegii 
emenaario ſub nullo judicio erat, ſub nullo pecunie numero 
2 ſed apud Anglos Botelee, hoc eſt, ſine emenda, 

abatur. 

Of theſe there were many others in England; but, the 
moſt famous was at Zeverly, which had this Inſcription, Hæc 
ſedes lapidea Freedſtoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra, ad 
— = — perveniens, omnimodam habet ſecuri- 

m. Camb. 

6 u kgaificy alſo a Palace, which is uſually a priviledg'd 
FRIENDLY Society, ſee Orrick of IxsuRANcx. 
FRIEZE, or Fx Iz z, or FRE EZ E, in Architecture, a 


Member, or Diviſion of the Entablature of Columns, by 


the Antients call'd Zophoros. See FREEZE. 

, RIGATOON, a Venetian Veſſel, commonly us'd in 
the Aariatick. | 

[tis built with a ſquare Stern, and without any Fore-maſt; 
”_ only a Main-maſt, Miſſen-maſt, and Bowſprit. 
3 ID, of the Latin frigidus, cold, is vatiouſly 
> frigid Style, is a low, jejune manner of Diction, 
> ung Force, Warmth of Imagination, Figures of Speech, 
Le. See STYLE. 


co Zines or Frozen Zone, in Geography. See 
RIGIDITY, is alſo uſed in the ſame Senſe with In- 
ency; ſee ImroTENCY. 


RIGORIFIC, i ing 
ald. See Cory. in Phyſicks; ſomething that occaſions 


( 101 ) 


in Medicine, and Chirurgery, the Act of rub- | 


prefer the applying of Mercury exter- 


one Side; whence, in all Probability, it derives its Name. 


) particularly Gaſendus, and other 
N denying Cold by be a mere Privation or 
Abſence of Heat, contend that there are actual ſrigoriſie 
A N or Particles as well as fiery ones: Whence proceed 
Cold and Heat. But the later Philoſophets allow of no 
other frigorific Particles, beſide thoſe nitrous Salts, which 
float in the Air in cold W eather, and occaſion Freezing. 
See FREEZING. | | 

FRIPPERY, a French Term, ſometimès wſed in our 
8 

rippery, or Fripperie, properly imports the Trade, or 
Traffic of old ſeccüd. hand Cbbatlie, 414 Goods. f 

The Word is alſo uſed for the Place, where ſuch fort of 
Commerce is carried on, and even for the Commodities 
themſelves —— 

The Company of Frippiers, or Fripperers at Paris, are 
a regular Corporation, of an antient Standing, and make a 
confiderable Figure among the Communantes of that City. 
See BROKER. 

FRIT), or Fatrtr, in the Glaſs Manufacture, is the Mat- 
ter, or Ingredients, whereof Glaſs is to be made, calcined; 
or baked in a Furnace, Sce Gr. Ass. 

A Salt drawn from the Aſhes of the Plant Kali, or from 
Fern, mix'd with Sand, or Flints, and baked together; 
make an opake Maſs, called by Glaſſmen Frit; probabl 
from Fyittare, to fry ; or by reaſon the Frit, when melted; 
— into lumps like Fritters, called by the Italiaus, Fri- 
telli. 

By the Antients it was called Hammonitrum, or Ammo- 
nitrum, of dun-, Sand, and vide, Nitre: Under which 
Name it is deſcribed by Pliny thus: Fine Sand from the 
Volturnian Sea, mix'd with three times the Quantity of 
Nitre, and melted, makes a Maſs call'd Ammonitrum 3 
which being re-boiled, makes pure Glaſs. Hiſt. Nat. L. 36. 
c. 26. 

Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the Calx of the Materials 
which make Glaſs ; which, tho' they might be melted, and 
Glaſs be made without thus calcining them, yet would it 
take 1 much more Time. This Calcining, or making of 
Frit, ſerves to mix and incorporate the Materials rw: Joy 
and to evaporate all the ſuperfluous Humidity. The Friz 
once made, is readily fuſed and turned into Glaſs 

There are three kinds of Frits: The Firſt, Cryſtal Frit, 
or that for Cryſtal Metal, made with Salt of Polyerine and 


Sand. 
The Second, and ordinary Frit is made of the bare 


Aſhes of Polverine, or Barillia, without extracting the Salt 
_ This makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal 
etal. 

The Third, is Frit for Green Glafſes, made of common 
Aſhes, without any Preparation. This laſt Frit will require 
10 or 12 Hours baking. Py: 

The Materials in each, are to be finely powder'd, waſh'd, 
and fierced ; then equally mix'd ; and frequently ſtirr'd to- 
gether in the Melting Pot. For the reſt ſee GrLass, and 
CRYSTAL» 

FRITHBURGH, ſee FainpurGn. | 8 

FRITHGILD, was antiently the fame we now call 4 
Guild, or a Fraternity, or Company. See Git... _- 

FRIZE, or Fx IE ZE, in Architecture, a Part of the En- 
tablature of Columns, more uſually wrote, and pronounced 


Freeze. See FREEZE. | | 
FR z E, or FREEZE, in Commerce, 4 kind of woollen 


Cloth, or Stuff, for Winter Wear, being frized or nap't on 


Some Philosophers, 


— — 
of 


Of Frizes, ſome are croſsd; others not croſs'd, The 
former are chiefly of Zgliſh Manufacture: The latter of 
Triſh; See Fr1ziNG. | c nn 

FRIZING of Cloth, a Term inthe Woolen Manufactury 
applied to the forming of the Nap of a Cloth, or Stuff, 
into a number of little hard Burs, or Prominences, covering 
almoſt the whole Ground thereof. | 3 

Some Cloths are only frized on the Back- ſide; as black 
Cloths: Others on the right Side, as colour'd and mix'd 
Cloths, Rateens, Bays,' Frizes, Oc. Ts os, 

Frizigg may be perform'd two ways: One with the Hand, 
i. e. by means of two Workmen, who conduct a kind ol 
Plank, that ſerves as a frizing Inſtrument, 0 

The other by a Mill, work'd either by Water, or a Horſe; 
or ſometimes by Men. Fhis latter is eſteem'd the better 
way of frizing ; by reaſon the Motion being uniform, and 
regular, the little Knobs of the Frizing are form'd more 
equably, and alike. The Structure of this uſeful Machine 
is as follows. 7 85 7 Ns 

The three principal Parts are, The Friser, or Crifper ; 
the Frizing Table; and the Drawer, or Beam. 

The two firſt are two equal Planks or Boards, each about 
ten Foot long, and fifteen Inches broad; differing only in 
this, that the Frizing Table is lined, or cover'd with a kind 
of coarſe Woolen Stuff, of a rough, ſturdy Nap ; and that the 
Frizer is ineruſtated with a kind of Cement, compoſed of 

* Ce Gluey + 


* 


_ FRO e RE 

Glue, Gum Arabick, and yellow Sand, with a little Agua Skull, but now known to ariſe from 1 
Vite, or Urine. The Beam, or Drawer, is thus called, by or rather, it appears that the Fronzales Oceipital Mut. 
reaſon it draws the Stuff from between the Frizer and Fi- only one continued Digaſtric Muſcle 88 Occipitale, ** 
Sing Table, which is a wooden Roller, beſet all over with the Scalp and Skin of the Forchead N Side, m 
little, fine, ſhort Points or Ends of Wire, like thole of OccirzAr!s. d Eyebro 
Cards, uſed in carding of Wool. The Frontales begin to be thus denominated a: 

The Diſpoſition and Uſe of the Machine is thus: The begun to paſs the Coronal Suture, with Abe 
Table nk imiioveable, and bears, or ſuſtains the Cloth Jiquely ro the Eyebrows, where they ter IDres pa ing oh 
to be frized, which is with that Side uppermoſt, on which lower Part of the Skin of the Foreheaq MINAte, and in the 
the Frize is to be raiſed. Over the Table is plac'd the Fri- They have each two A pendages; ah 8 ; 
er at ſuch Diſtance from it, as to give room for the Stuff ternal is commonly fix'd to «6 Bone of the Nel ier or ex. 
to be paſs d between them: So, that the Frizer having a is fix d to the Os Frontis, and is by Folcher dez the lower 
very ſlow ſemicircular Motion, meeting the long Hairs or a diſtin&t Muſcle, and called Corrug ator, US Coiter m 


of the Cloth, twiſts and rolls them into little Knobs, 
FRONTATED, a Term us'd by the Rota 


Na 

or . while, at the ſame time, the Drawer, which is 

continually turning, draws away the Stuff from under the preſs that the Petalum or Leaf of a Flower 
and broader; and at laſt, perhaps, terminate; 
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Frizer, and winds it over its own Points. 


Side the Forchead ; commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from the 


of 56 Pounds. 3 
| Olearitis 


E Wu . nnn » 


All that the i ag wg _ to * while the e n 8 | 
oing, is to ſtretch the Stuff on the Table, as faſt as the n oppoſition to cuſÞi4dated, whic 

— 2 takes it off; and, from time to time, to take off the 13 Load in 1 ow See Nen N that the ; 

Stuff from the Points of the Drawer. FRONTIER, the Border, Confine, os We” ' 

It has already been obſerv'd, that the Frizing Table is Kingdom, or Province; which the Enemies N of a 

fined with Stuff of a ſhort, tif, ſtubby Nab; the Uſe when they would enter the ſame. nd in Fast, 

whereof is to detain the Cloth between the Table, and Fri- A Frontier Town: Frontier Province. Fyon;; 

zer long enough for the Grain to be form'd ; that the Drawer antiently called Marches. See Marcus, N 0 

may not take it away too readily; which muſt otherwiſe be The Word is derived from the French Frontiere , 

the Caſe, inaſmuch as it is not held by any thing at the other of the Latin Frontaria, as being a kind of Front 2 * ( 

End. - to the Enemy. Skinner derives Frontier from in 0 

It Were needleſs to ſay any thing rticular of the man- aſmuch as the Frontier is the exterior, and Mayer” 25 In- q 
ner of frizing Stuffs with the r it being the Aim of Part of a State, as the Front is that of the Face of a 2 4 
the Workmen to imitate as near as they can, with their FRONTIS Os, in Anatomy, the Bone of the Fo * 
wooden Inſtrument, the ſlow, equable, and circular Motion See FRON r. rehead. \ 
of the Machine. It needs only be added, that their Frizer The Os Frontis is a Bone of the Cranium, in form a 8 
is but about two Foot long, and one broad; and that to form round: It joins the Bones of the Sinciput and Tem = F 
the Nap more eafily, they moiſten the Surface of the the Coronal Suture, and the Bones of the upper Jas bs 1 f 
Stuff lightly with Water, mingled with Whites of Eggs, or tranſverſe Suture, and the Os Sphznoides, by the 8 A , a 
Honey. dal Suture, See CrRanium. Ra ( 
FRONT, the Forehead, or that Part of the Face above It forms the upper Part of the Orbit, and has four 4 8 
the Eyebrows. See Os FrowT1s. phyſes, which are at the four Angles of the two Orbits bo , 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Frons, and that from t has two Holes above the Orbits, thro' which pak th 4 
the Greek eeerein, to think, perceive; of ph, mens, the Vein, Artery, and ſome Twigs of the firſt As. of ty 
Mind, Thought. Martinius, to make out this Etymology, fifth Pair. It has alſo one in each Orbit, a little above * k 
obſerves, that from the Forehead of a Perſon we perceive Planum, thro' which a Twig of the Opthalmick Branch | d 
what he is, what he is capable of, and what he thinks of. the fifth Pair of Nerves paſſes to the Noſe. : f 
Du Laurens chuſes to derive it from ferre, by reaſon it bears It has two Sinus's above the Eyebrows, between its tuo fr 
the Marks of what we have in our Head. Tables ; they are lined with-a thin Membrane, in which . 

FR ON r is alſo us d where ſeveral Perſons, or Things are there are ſeveral Blood Veſſels and Glands, which ſeparate þ 
ranged Side by Side, and ſhew their Front. . a mucous Seroſity, that falls into the Noſtrils. 

Thoſe Troops ranged in form of Battel made a large The Infide of this Bone has ſeveral Inequalities, made 5 
Front: The three Legions were here diſpos'd in two Lines, by the Veſſels of the Dura Mater. It has two large Dim- g 
as Ceſar us d to do, when with a few Forces he had occafion ples made by the anterior Lobes of the Brain. Above the 1 
to extend his Front. The Front of the Army conſiſted of ſlo Criſta Galli, it has a ſmall! blind Hole, into which the End s 
man Battalions, and ſo many Squadrons. 8 of the Sinus longitudinalis is inſerted. | * 

The Military Evolutions teach how to make a Front of  FRONTISPIECE, in Architecture, the Portail, or prir- - 
any Side, 7. e. How to preſent the Face and Arms to the cipal Face of a fine Building. See Por rTAIL. : ( 
Enemy, what Side ſoever he attack on. They attack'd the The Frontiſpiece of the Louvre is the fineſt Piece of Ar. : 
Enemy in Front, and in Flank. See F ANR, chitecture in France. I 5 1 

FRONT, in Architecture, the N Face, or Side of a The Word is form''d of the Latin Frontiſpicium, . d. q 
Building: Or that preſented to the chief Aſpect, or View. Frontis hominis inſpectio. Hence, by a Figure, we lay thc | 
See FACE. | Frontiſptece of a Book, meaning an Ornament with an en- = 

The Palace confiſts of a large Pile in Front, flank'd with graven Title on the firſt Page. | : 
two Wings. See FRONTISPIECE. ' FRONTLET, ſee FRON TAT. | d 

FronT, in Perſpective, a Projection, or Repreſentation FRON TON, in Architecture, an Ornament among us, : 

of the Face or Fore-part of an Object ; or of that Part di- more uſually called Pediment. See PEDIMENr. P 
realy oppoſite to the Eye; call'd alſo, and more uſually, FROST, an exceſſive cold State of the Weather, where. 1 
Orthegraphy. See On THoGRAPHY. by the Motion and Fluidity of Liquors is ſuſpended: Or, it 0 

FRONTAL, in Architecture, a little Fronton, or Pedi- is that State of the Air, Cc. whereby Fluids are converted { 
ment, ſometimes placed over a little Door, or Window. into Ice. See FER EEZ IN, and Icx. : 
See PEDIMENT. ; | Metals contract, or are ſhorten'd in Froſt. Monſ. Auscut , 

FRONTALE Os, in Anatomy, ſee Os FRonTIS. | found by Experience, that an iron Tube twelve Feot long 9 

3 EO e in cam oper 22 N loſt two Lines of its Length, upon being expoſed to the Air, h 
of Remedy, applied on t orehead, with a Bandage; for in a froſty Night. But this we ſuppoſe w flect of 
the Cure of che Head Ach, Megrim, Vapours, Ec. «ks he On... © W ol © wholly the F a1 

Frontals are compoſed of Roles, Elder Flowers, Betony, Froſt does not contract Fluids, as was formerly imagined: I 
1 Lavender, c. wrap'd in a Linen Cloth, and On the contrary, it ſwells or dilates them by nearly x; 0 1 
3 over the Forehead and Temples. their Bulk. | ET 9 | * 

here are alſo Frontals in manner of Linements, made Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the Froſt pierces int? 
of Unguentum populeum, Extract of Opium; or of Paſtes, the Earth two Cubits, or Sweedi/h Ells ; and turns what y 
Powders, Seeds, Sc. ; | Moiſture is found therein, into a whitiſh Subſtance, like Ice. i 

In Frontals applied to eaſe the Violence of the Head-ach He adds, that ſtanding Waters freeze to a greater Depth; ( 
in the height of Fevers, they frequently mix the Kernels of even to three Ells, or more: But tho that have a Curreii, X 
Cherries. | | leſs; and rapid Waters, and bubbling Springs, never. 0 

Fx oN TAT, FRONTLET, or BR ow-BAx p, is alſo us'd in Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Experiments of Veſſels made of p 
ſpeaking of the Jewiſh Ceremonies. Metals, exceeding thick and ſtrong ; which being fill with | 

The Frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral Pieces of Vellum, on Water, cloſe ftop'd, and expoſed to the Cold: The Water, 5 
each whereof is wrote ſome Text of Scripture. They are in freezing, coming to be expanded; and not finding citacr 
all laid on a piece of black Calves Leather, with Thongs to Room, or Vent, burit the Veſſels. 20 28 I, 
— by. The Jews apply the Leather with the Vellum on A ſtrong Barrel of a Gun, with Water in it, cloſe ſtop'd t 
their Foreheads, in the Synagogue, and tie it round the Head and frozen, was rent the whole Length: And a {wall Brals 
with the 91 a Veſſel, five Inches deep, and fo in Diameter, filld wic b 

FRONTALES, in Anatomy, two Muſcles, one on each Water, Ec. lift up its Lid, which was preſs'd with a Vegi n 


Olea ius 


"ſores a that in the Wy 


g 0 : 
bart tells us, were miſerabl 

I 2 ſee thro them; and this AY with 
11s Noles, like the Exploſion of Fire Arms. The 
el cre not only in the Bodies, but continued to the larger 
— Roots, £c. See an Inquiry into the Circumſtances 
4 Cauſes hereof in the Philuſ. T1 ranſact. No 165. See alſo 
6 ain. | 

de rtl Hiſtory's of Froſts furniſh very extraordinary 
s thereof. The Trees arc frequently ſcorch'd and burnt 

with the moſt exceſſive Heat; of which there are di- 
lijaſtances in ſo warm a Climate as that of Provence. 
— ray, Hiſt. de France, An. 1570. - 

115 Year 1708 was remarkable throughout the greateſt 

Part of Europe for - 1 ao n 

reateſt in Degree, if not the moſt univerſal in the 

— Man. It extended throughout Englund, France, 

Germany Denmark, Italy, &c. But was ſcarce felt in Scot- 

luna or Ireland. All the Orange Trees, and Olives in Italy, 

yovence, &c. Ins — _ Walnut vow throughout France, 

+ an Infinity of other Trees, periſh'd by Froſt. 

* had : kind of Gangrene grew on them ; which 
Monſ. Gauteron ot Les. _ the 1— of a corroſive 

rupting and deſtroying their Texture. He adds, 
— is 10 = Reſemblance between the Gangrene be- 
falling Plants thro'Froſt, and that which the Parts of Animals 
ire liable to, that they muſt have ſome analogous Cauſe. 
Corrofive Humors burn the Parts of Animals; and the 
terial Nitre condenſed, has the ſame Efe& on the Parts of 
Plants. Penetrabile Fri gus adurit. Memoires de Acade- 

: Royale des Sciences, An. 1709. | 
5 — the Freſh- water Fiſh were every where kil- 
el; and a vaſt Deſtruction befell the ſmaller Birds. The 
Spittle was no ſooner out of a Man's Mouth, than it was 
foze, The Zu/arian Letters add, that many Cows were 
froze to death in their Stalls; and many Travellers on the 
Road were ſome quite froze to death, others loſt their 
Yands, Feet, Noſes, or Ears. | | 

C. Remus, the Author of an Academical Exerciſe on this 
dubject, wn at Hall in Saxony, entitled 1 
Pyſico-- Mathematica Hyemis proxime preterlapſi, gives 
Inftances from the News Papers, of two Gentlemen and a 

Pe 
Smith in England; and above 6c Men, and many Cattle 
near Paris; _ _ goo at SW, and 80 French Soldiers 
near Namur; all kill'd on the Road with Cold. On the 
Coaſts of Traly many of the Mariners abroad the Engliſh 
” of 9 7 —— of the Cold; and ſeveral loſt part of their 

ingers an : 8 

In England, the greateſt Sufferers in the animal King- 
dom, Mr. Der ham obſerves, were Birds and Inſects; parti- 
cularly Larks and Robin- red: breaſts: Much the 1 Part 
of which periſh'd. But the Vegetables were much the 
greateſt Sufferers. Few of the tender Sorts eſcaped : Bays, 
_ EY Cypreſs, 8 Phyllyrea 7 . 

auruſtines, and even Furze, with moſt of the fruteſcent 
Herbs, as Lavenders, Abrotonums, Rue, Thyme, c. 
Mr. Hobart informs us, were ally deft — The 

N , were gener eſtroyed. 
lame Writer adds, that the Sap of the ner Wall Fruit was 
ſo congealed, and diſorder'd, that it ſtagnated in the Limbs 
and Branches, and produced Diſorders like to Chillblains 
in human Bodies, which in many Parts of Trees would turn 
to Mortifications : That the very Buds of the finer Trees, 
are. Leaf Buds, and Bloffom Buds, were quite killed 

4 —_— 1 , 5 

zerlana, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the 

Walnut Trees and Vines, but even the Beech Laryx, &9c. 

wh 22 And yet in —4 Parts of theſe Cantons he 
„ there never was a milder Winter Seaſon known. 

Mr. Der ham relates, it as a common Obſervation, - that 
Vegetables ſuffer'd more from the Sun, than the Froſt ; in 
nt the Sun-ſhine melting the Snow, and opening the 
_ left it more expoſed to the Rigours of the enſuing 
2 And at a Meeting of the Royal Society, it was 
wh ares the Ne emo which befel Trees, — = 

tei rom their being frozen; but principally from the 
_ ſhaking and rocking Sod when the were ſo; which 

at and parted their Fibres. Philoſoph. Tranſat. No 324. 

dar Frosr, or White Frosr, Pruina, is the Dew, 
ack congealed early in cold Mornings; chiefly in Au- 
we ir Mr. Regis obſerves , conſiſts of an Aſſem- 
ws . little Parcels of Ice, or Cryſtals; which are of va- 
igures, according to the different Diſpoſition of the 


|; | | FR oy 1 72 5 , 5 | 
FRO 85 (103) 
of Miſow he ch Vanour, 


 STALLIZATION. 


PR. 
Vapours, when met and condenſed by the Cold, See Cn t- 


Dew, is in all appearance the Matter of HoarPyoft : Tho” 
many of the Carte/zans will have it form'd of a Cloud, and 
either congealed in the Cloud, and ſo let fall; or ready to 
be congealed aſſoon as it arrives at the Earth. See Dzw. 

FROTH, a white, light Subſtance, form'd on the Sur- 
face of Fluids, by vehement Agitation. See BoitinG. 

Froth conſiſts wholly of little Spherules, or Globules; and 


accordingly, may be defined an Aſſemblage of Apueo- aereal 
Bubbles. See BuszLR; fee alſo Sen ; a | 


FROZEN, or Fr161D Zone, ſee Zom k. 8. 

FRUGIVOROUS Zira;, according to Mr, Willoughby, 
are thoſe of the Parrot kind, which tho' they have a crooked 
Beek and Talons, and therefore belong in general to the 
Birds of Prey, as being rapacious, and carnivorous; yet be- 
cauſe they eat Frnit too, he diſtinguiſhes them from the 
reſt by the Title of Frngivorons. See Bin Þ. 

FRUIT, in its general Senſe, includes whatever the 
Earth produces, tor the Nouriſhment and Support of Men, 
and other Animals; as Herbs, Grains, Pulſe, Hay, Corn, 
Flax, and every thing, expreſs'd by the Latius under the 
Name Fruges. Sce HxRE, Grain, Purss. + | 
The Devotion and Solemnity of Rogation Week, were 
inſtituted to procure a Bleſſing on the Fruits of the Earth. 
See RoGATION.. 9 1 

In the Civil Law, we diſtinguiſh three kinds of Fruits: 
Natural Fruits, which the Earth produces ſpontaneouſly, 
and without any Culture; as thoſe of Trees. v9 

Fruits of Induſtry, which, tho' Natural, require ſome 
Culture to perfect them. | 

And Civil Fruits, which are only Fruits in the Eye of 
Law, as Rents, Salaries, Wapes, Oc. | 

In the Canon Law, Fruits include every thing whereof 
the Revenue of a Benefice conſiſts; as Glebe, Tythes, Rents, 
Offerings, Mills, Sc. See Figs Fruits. | 

Favir, in Nat. Hiſtory, is the Production of a Tree, or 
Plant; for the Propagation, or Multiplication of its Kind : 
In which Senſe Fruit includes all kinds ot Sceds, with their 
Furniture, Sc. See Skxp. | bo 
_ Frvir, in Botany, is properly that Part of a Plant where- 
in the Seed is contain'd ; called by the Latins Fructus, and 
the Greeks naps. | | 

The Fruit of a Plant is ſometimes fingle, as in the Pop-- 
PY 3 and ſometimes in great Number, as in the — 0 Tree, 
Dc. Sometimes dry; and ſometimes. ſoft, and fleſſiy. 

The Word alſo implies an Aſſemblage of Seeds, in a Plant, 
as in a Ranuncula, Pea, Sc. And in the general, all kinds 
of Grains, whether naked, or incloſed in a Cover, Capſula 
or Pod, whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membranous, or the 
like. See SzzD, GRAIN. 

The Fruit is the Product, or Reſult of the Flower; or 
that for whoſe Production, Nutrition, 8c. the Flower is in- 
tended. See FCOwER, and GENERATION of Plants. 

The Structure and Parts of different Fruits are fome- 
what different; but in all the Species, the eſſential Parts of the 
Fruit appear to be only Continuations, or Expanſions of 
thoſe obſerv'd in the other Parts of the Tree. 

Dr. Zeal ſuggeſts ſome very good Reaſons for a direct 
Communication between the remoteſt Parts of the Tree and 
the Fruit; ſo that the ſame Fibres or Stamina, which con- 
ſtitute the Root, Trunk and Boughs are extended into the 
very Fruit. See PLAN r. 

Thus, cutting open an Apple tranſverſely, it will be found 
to conſiſt of four — uit. 1 A Skin, or Cortex, which 
is only a Production of the Skin, or outer Bark of the Tree. 
2 A Parenchyma, or Pulp; which is an Expanſion, and 
Intumeſcence of the Ble or inner Bark of the Tree. 
30 Fibres or Ramificatjons of the woody Part of the 'T'ree, - 
diſperſed throughout the Parenchyma. 

f theſe laſt, Authors generally reckon fifteen principal 
Branches : 'Ten whereof penetrate the Parenchyma, and in- 
cline to the Baſis of the Flower; the other five aſcend 
more perpendicularly from the Pedicle, or Stalk, meet 
with the Le at the Baſe of the Flower : To which 
Branches are faſten'd the Capſulz or Coats of the Kernels. 
Theſe Branches being at Pr extended through 'the Pa- 
renchyma to the Flower, furniſh the neceſſary Matter for the 
Vegetation thereof; but, the Fruit increafing, it intercepts 
the Aliment, and thus the Flower is ſtarved, and falls off. 

49 The Core which is the Produce of the Pith or Medulla 
of the Plant; indurated and ftrengthen'd by Twigs of the 
Wood and Fibres, inoſculated therewith. Ir ſerves to fur- 
niſh a Cell, or Lodge for the Kernels; filtrates the Juice 
of the Parenchyma, and conveys it thus prepared to the 
Kernel — | og ; 

In a Pear we diſtinguiſh five Parts, vis. the Skin, Paren- 
chyma, Ramification, Stone, and Acetarium. 

he three firſt Parts are common to the Apple. The 
Stone, obſerv'd chiefly in Choak Pears, is a Congeries of 
ſtony Corpuſcles, diſpers'd throughout the whole Parenchy- 


FRU 


ma, but in the greateſt Plenty, and cloſeſt together, about 


the Centre or Acetarium. It is form'd of the ſtony or cal- 
culous Parts of the nutritious Juice of the Parenchyma, ex- 
travaſated in Maſſes, | 


The Acetarium, is a Subſtance of a tart, acid Taſle, .of Trees, ſee PranrinG, TzxANSPLANTING, b 
a globular Figure, inclos d in an Aſſemblage of ſeveral of 


the ſtony Parts above-mention'd. ' | 

In the Plumb, Cherry, &c. there are four Parts, viz. A Coat, 
Parenchyma, Ramiſfication, and Stone, or Nucleus. The Stone 
conſiſts of two very different Parts; the inner, call'd the 

Kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being derived from the 
Pith or Medulla of the Tree by ſeminal Branches, which 
netrate the Baſe of the Stone: The external or harder 

8 called the Stone, or Shell, is a Concretion of the ſtony, 

or calculous Parts of the e geo like the Stone in 

Pears, and like that, contains a ſoft, parenchymous Matter 

within it. | | 

The Nut, analogous to which is the Acorn, conſiſts of a 
Shell, Cortex, and Medulla. 
and Parenchyma, derived from the Bark and Wood of the 
Tree. The Cortex conſiſts of an inner, and outer Part: The 
firſt is a Duplicature of the inner Tunic of the Shell; the 
ſecond is a moſſy Subſtance, derived from the ſame Source 
as the Parenchyma of the Shell. But whether the Medulla 
or Pulp of the Kernel ariſe from the Pith ef the Tree, or 
the cortical Part of the Fruit, is not agreed. 

Laſtly, Berries, as Grapes, &c. beſide three general 
Parts, viz. Coat, Parenchyma, and Ramification, contain 
Grains of a ſtony Nature, to do the Office of Seeds. 

As to the Uſe of Fruits, befide the Pleaſure and Advan- 
tage they afford Men, &c. they are of ſervice in guarding, 
preſerving, and feeding the Seed incloſed ; in filtrating the 
coarſer, more earthy and ſtony Parts of the nutritious Sa 

of the Plant, and retaining it to themſelves ; ſending none 
to the Seed but the pureſt, moſt elaborated and ſpirituous 
Parts for the Support and Growth of the tender delicate 
Embryo, or Plantule contain'd therein. 

So that the Fruit does the ſame Office to the Seed that 
the Leaves do to the Fruit. See PANT, GENERATION, 
FLOWwER, LEA VES, &c. 

FR vir, in Gardening, is the Production of Frnit-Trees ; 
as the Apple, Pear, Plumb, Peach, icock, Cherry, 
Grape, urrant, Orange, Fig, Amond, &c. See Favir. 

ree. 

Fruits are diſtinguiſh'd into Stone Fruit, and Kernel 
Fruit ; Summer Fruit, and Winter Fruit ; Wall Fruit, and 
Dwarf Fruit, &. 

Monſ. Quintiney obſerves, that cold, heavy, moiſt Lands 
produce the faireſt and largeſt Fruit; but the hotter, dryer, 
and lighter, the more delicious and rich taſted. 

Favirs, with regard to Commerce, are diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to Recent, or Freſh ; and Dry. 

Recent Fruits are thoſe ſold juſt as they -are gather'd 
from the Tree, without any further Preparation: As are 
moſt of the Productions of our Gardens and Orchards, ſold 
by the Fruiterers. 

Dry Fruits are thoſe dried in the Sun, or by Fire, with 
other Ingredients, ſometimes added to them, to make them 
keep; imported chiefly from beyond Sea, and ſold by the 
Grecers. Such are Raiſins, Currants, Figs, Rice, Capers, 
Olives, Cloves, Nutmegs, Pepper, and other Spices : Which 
ſee under their reſpective 
| Fas, Ec. See allo SrickRx. 7 

Under the Denomination of — Fruits are alſo frequently 

included Apples, Pears, Almonds, Filberds, &c. 

Fg vir Trees are diſtinguiſh'd, like the Fruits they bear, 
into Wall Fruit Trees, Standard Fruit Trees, c. See 
Favir, and TREE. | 

With * to Fruit Trees, Monſ. Quintiney obſerves, 
19 That the cutting and trimming of young Trees hinders 
them from quick ages; tho' it contributes both to the 
Hops of the Tree, and the Richneſs and Flavour of the 

ruit. 

2 That Kernel Fuit Trees come later to bear, than 
Stone Fruit Trees; the Time required by the firſt before 
they arrive at a fit Age for bearing, being, one with another, 
about four or five Years : But that when they do begin, 
they bear in greater Plenty than Stone Fruit. 

30 That Sone Fruit, Figs and Grapes commonly bear 
conſiderably in three or four Years ; and bear full Crops the 
— _ fixth Year; and hold it for many Years, it well 
order'd. 


4* That Fruits in the ſame Neighbourhood will ripen a 
* 


fortnight ſooner in ſome Grounds, than others of a di 
Temperature. | | 
5 That in the ſame Spot, hot or cold Summers ſet con- 
ſiderably forward, or put backwards the fame Fruit, 
6 That the Fruits of Wall Trees generally ripen before 
om Standards ; and thoſe on Standards before thoſe on 
Dwasgts. < : 
79 That the Fruits of Wall Trees planted in the South 
and Eaſt Quarters commonly ripen about the ſame time; 


(414969 FRAME. 


The Shell conſiſts of a Coat 


rticles, RAIlSsIN, CuRRanT, 


only thoſe in the South rather earlier th . 

Thoſe in the Weſt are later by eight or nth in the Bag. 

in the North by 15 or 20. See Exrosukr , and that. 
For the Planting, Pruning, Engrafring, Ke 5 


t 


GRAPTING, &c. Sce allo Ox&narn, Ganpzu, 8 
» EIN. 


RY, &c. 

Monſ. de Reſſous, in the Memoires de I 
des Sciences, An. 1716. gives us a Method Acne Regal 
Fruit Trees, without loſing of Time; fo that ki fri 
- bore ſorry Fruit the preceding Year, ſhall bear 
the 1 5 — 1 

It frequently happens, that Perſons are deceis . 
Fruit > aig 2 thoſe bought of CO" in their 
And it is a melancholy thing, after having was 7 Men: 
Years for Fruit, to find it naught at laſt, and to bei chte 
to graft the Tree again, and wait four Years more big 
ſecond Hopes. In effect, in the common Methods of . — 
ing, they know nothing better than to cut off the H graft. 
a Tree, and make it put forth new Wood, to graſt i 0 
neceſſarily makes a long Delay; which Monſ. a: This 
how to abrid 7» 2 

Upon conſidering the Union of the Sap in 
1 led to think, that all the Office the x. that 

rafting, is to receive the Scutcheon ; ſo that if the . in 
fo not quite hard, dry, and inflexible, and inc; * 
yielding without Cracking, or Burſting; it ſhould ſeem, ; 
different, whether one grafted on new Wood, or old. The 
Sap paſſing equally into both. Which Reaſoning had the 
Fortune to be verify'd by a Number of Experiment mado 
with that * we i | | . 

We are at liberty, then, to grait almoſt at any A 
in any Wood. Accordingly, a Peach Tree of a ks 
or Quality, may be ted from another of the belt. in 
Autumn, in the Height of its Fruit, and Sap, without cut. 
ting off any Branches; the Graft ſoon cements to the Tree 
by the Union of the Saps, without ſhooting at all: S0 that 
cutting off the Branches above the Grafts the Spring fol. 
lowing; the ſame. Graft inſerted the eding Antumn 
will ſhoot vigorouſly; and being on a Wood of the ſame 
Kind, the Fruit thenceforth produc'd will be much the 
larger and finer. But this is not the great Point: For the 
Tree thus ingraſted will not bear till the third Lear; and we 
want Fruit the firſt. \ 

In order to this, it is to be obſerv'd, that there are three 
kinds of Branches : Wood Branches, growing immediately 
from the Stem or Stock of the Tree: Fruit Branches, and 
Branches half Wood, half Fruit, being ſuch as ariſing from 
the largeſt Wood Branches, preſerve the Character thereof, 
but which, in two Years time will produce Fruit Branches. 
Now, tis theſe intermediate kind of Branches, that we are 
to chuſe for Scutcheons or Grafts. They are eafily known 


by being bigger than the Fruit Branches; and leſs than the 


ood Branches: 'Fhey have each of them two, three, four, 
or even five-Leaves to each Eye; and the Eyes are fur- 
ther diſtant from each other than thoſe of the Fruit Branches, 
but cloſer than thoſe of the Wood Branches. It mult be ad- 
ded, that the Eyes on ſuch Branch are three ; one, intended 
for a Wood Branch, being ſituate between the two Leaves, 
and advancing further than the other two, which are in- 
tended for Fruit, and are plac'd without: ſide the Leaves. 

"Tis theſe laſt are the preciſe Subject to be choſen for the 
Grafting withal. Twelve of theſe Scutcheons, more or leb, 
according to the Strength of the Tree to be graſted on, be- 
ing duly applied; we may depend on a Crop of good Fruit, 
the very next Year, on the ſame Tree which laſt Year pro. 
duced the worſt. 


Srone-Frvuim-Trees, ſee STons Fruit, and Tarr. 
Wall. Ex uvir-Zrees, ſee Warr Fruit, and Wart. 


FRUITERY, a Place for the laying up and keeping af 
Fruit. 
The Fruitery ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of Moi 
ture, or even Froſt. 
FRUITFULNESS, the Quality of bearing plenty of 
Fruit; call'd alſo Fertility, and „e See FECUN- 
DITY. 
FRUMENTACEOUS, a Term applied to all Plants 
which have a Conformity with Wheat, or Frumentum; © 
ther in reſpe& of their Fruits, Leaves, Ears, or the like. 
Thus Barley, Dogs-graſs, &c. are Frumentaceous Plant. 
FRUMENTARII, in Antiquity, a kind of Soldiers, or 
Archers, under the Weſtern Empire. f 
St. Cyprian relates, in one of his Letters, that ſome 0 
theſe Frumentarii were ſent to take him. 
The firſt time we read of Frumentarii, as Officers, : 
the Time of the Emperor Adrian. Spartian, in his 1 
that Prince, aſſures us, that he made uſe of them to 1 — 
himſelf of what paſs d: Before, the Name Frumenu 
was only given to the Corn Merchants, or Mealuter 


Corn. 8 
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tarii did not make any particular Corps, 
Theſe 3 ocher Forces: But there were a N 
zſtinct of them in each Legion; as, among us, there are 
Numb Number of Grenadiers in each Battalion. Accor- 
fo antient Inſcriptions, we meet with Frumentarii 
a or that Legion. 2 | 
d they were originally a Number of young Per- 
Jiſposd by Auguſtus throughout the Provinces, particu- 
ſons due the grand Roads, to advertiſe the Emperor with 
uu on dition of every thing that happen'd. In order to 
Fe, had a kind of Intendance of all the Carriages : 
this, the) unt came to be employ'd for the Convey- 


is acco 
And * = Frumentum, to the Armies: Whence their 


Ape rewards they were incorporated into the Troops them- 


"where they ſtill retain'd their antient Name. 
ſelres; mcipal Office was the giving of Intelligence; in 


bo * agreed with thoſe call'd Curio/7, with whom 
W 8 frequently join d. See Co 1081. 
DME NTT. popularly Fux uz rx, a kind of Pottage, 


ch. the Bafis whereof is Wheat, boil'd up with Milk, 


. and ſometimes Spice. 


Pliny tells us, that in his Time they mix'd Chalk amorg 
„alen deſcribes it as a very nutritious ſort of Corn or 
pulſe boil'd with Water, : Wine, and Oil. 

The Latins call'd it Alica, which Feſtus derives ab alen- 
vu; as being very feeding. But then it muſt be obſerv'd, 
hey made it of any kind of Corn. 

being reſtrain'd to Wheat, we have given its Deno- 
"tion accordingly, from Frumentum. An Emulſion, 


wherein 


ty. 
FU ron, in Mathematicks, a Piece cut off or ſepa- 


rated from a Body. : 

Thus the Fruſtum of a Pyramid, or Cone, is a Part, or 
Piece thereof; cut off, uſually, by a Plane, parallel to the 
Baſe. See PYRAMID, and Coxx. 

Allround, and ſquare Timber that goes tapering, may be 
conceived as the Fruſtum of a Cone, or Pyramid; to find 
the Quantity whereof, take the following Theorem; which 
in the main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B, the Side of the 
Greater Baſe, Y the leſſer Baſe's Side, A the Height of the 
Fruſtum : Tho', below, we ſuppoſe B and & to repreſent the 
Area's of the two Baſes, le Height a + A — H. 
| Firſt, to find a, ſay, 
1 * A. . 
: or Now B 
2 Bb : * 

„ Hz times the whole 4 
* ramid, becauſe any Priſm 
is z times a Pyramid of 

the ſame Baſe, and Height 

: with it, by ) and 10 Eu- 

: clid, and Y az times the 

A upper Pyramid. 

: BH—ba 

Wherefore 


al to the Fruſtum of the Pyramid required ; which 


* 
1 


- * 
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Oven, or Furnace: 
E Smoak. | 


Wheat were an Ingredient, would be a kind of 


Charles VI. augmented it under the ſame Name: Charles 
VII. render'd it perpetual, and call'd it Taille. 

By an Ordinance of Humbert II. nap mg of France, 
the Impoſition of Fouage, or Fenage, was then laid per Fer, 
1. ©. fer Fire, or Family, ſeu per Lares focum habentes. 
In Zatin it was call d Focagium, q. d. pro fingulis focis. * 

Sometimes it was alſo call'd Fournage, on account of the 
In Greek zaw1x%, of d,, fumns, 


In Will. Tyr. de Bello Sacro, it is call'd Foaginim : For it 
was alſo impos'd by the Kings of Jeruſalem. The Counts, 
and other Lords likewiſe impos'd it on their Feudataries, or 
Vaſſals. Zonaras afſures us, that the General Nicephort:s 
firſt eſtabliſh'd it among the Greeks. 

FUCUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a Sea-plant, call'd alſo A- 


pa. See Marine Prant. 


The Flowers of the Fucus grow on the whole Extent of 
its Leaves; in form of little Tufis, compoſed of a great 
Number of exceedingly fine Filaments, about the length 
of a Line. The Seed is inclos'd in a viſcid Matter, at the 
Extremity of the Leaves. See Musnxoom, Cox At., Gz- 
NERATION of Plants, Step, c. 

Fvcvs is alſo us'd for a Paint, or a Compoſition applied 
on the Face, to beautify it, and heighten the Complexion: 
See COSMETIC. 

Old Women make uſe of Fucus's and Pomatums, to ap- 
pear young. The Fucus made with Ceruſs, is corroſi ve, 
and pernicious to the Skin. | 
e Chymiſts abuſe the Ladies in ſelling them Oil of 
Bricks, as an excellent Fucus. Pliny ſays, that the Fucus 
of the Roman Ladies was a kind of white Earth, or Chalk 
brought from Chio, and Samos, diſſolv'd in Water. 

The Fucus Solimanni is a Compoſition of prepared Subli- 
mate, in great Repute _—_— the Spaniards of Peru. 

FUEL, or Fzwzr,, the Pabulum of Fire; ſee Fzwzr.. 

FUGA Vacui, in the antient School Philoſophy, a Prin- 
ciple, whereby various Effects were produced, ariſing from 
a ſuppoſed Averfion, in Nature, to a Vacuum. Sce Va- 
CUUM. | 

The Fuga Vacui was a very fertile, and extenſive Prin- 
ciple ; and ſolved abundance of Ditficulties with a deal of 
Eaſe. Suppoſe, e. gr. a Syringe; immerſe one Extreme 
of it in Water; and draw up the Embolus, or Sucker: 
Then hear how the Antients will reaſon upon it. They firſt 
laid it down for granted, that there can be no Vacuum ; then 
arguing, that there muſt be a Vacuum, unleſs the Water 
ſhould follow the Embolus ; they conclude, that the higher 
the Embolus is drawn, the higher ſhall the Water aſcend 5 
and this, Fug4 Vacui, to keep out a Vacuum. | 

In after times, the Matter was ſtated in other Terms; 
and the Water was ſaid to riſe, Meru Vacui, tor fear of the 
Vacuum; which muſt otherwiſe enſue. And at length, as 
if this were not enough, inſtead of Fuga, and Metus, they 
ſubſtituted the Word Horror ; and affirm'd, that the Water 
roſe out of Natures Abhorrence of a Vacuum. Which was 
juſt as good Senſe, as if a Perſon being aſk'd, Why Coals 
were brought to London ? ſhould anſwer, That-it was done 
fuga, or metu, or horrore frigoris ; for fear of Cold. Which 
is giving the Final Cauſe, when the Efficient one was re- 


T corem in Words is this. 

Multiply the lower Baſe by the whole Height; and from 
the Product ſubtract the upper Baſe multiply'd by the 
Height of the Top-piece wanting ; and then one third of 
the Remainder ſhall give the Fruſtum. 

And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fruſtum of 
4 nes only it will be more difficult to find the Circular 


quired. | 2 8 1 
Moſt of the Phænomena, which the Antients aſcribed to 


the Fuga Vacui, the Moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe 
from che Gravity and Preſſure of the Air. This is the Caſs 
in the Aſcent of Water in Syringes, Pumps, Sc. See Air 5 
ſee alſo Puur, Sy RINGE, &c. j | 
FUGALIA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt, celebrated among 
the Romans, See FEAST. | 
Hoffman, after Feſtus, takes the Fugalia to be the ſame 
with the Regifugium, a Feaſt held on the 24'" of * 
in Memory of the Expulſion of the Kings, and the aboliſh- 
ing of the Monarchical Government. But Struvius, An- 
tig. Roman. Syntag. c. 9. diſtinguiſhes the Fugalia from the 
egifuge : And even doubts, whether the Regiſagium were 
thus called on account of the Expulſion of the Kings; or, 
by reaſon the Rex Sacrorum, after the Sacrifice was ended, 
fled haſtily out of the Forum, and Comitia. See Rol- 
GIUM. a | | 
Be this as it will, the only antient Author of Note, that 
makes expreſs mention of the Fugalia, is St. Auguſtin, De 4 
Civit, Dei, L. II. c. 6. And his Commentator Yves, ſhews 4 
a great Inclination to correct the Reading of the Word, were 
it not, that St. Auguſtin adds, that the Feaſt was a true 
PFugalia ; all Decency and Modeſty being baniſh'd there- 
%%% LIFE TT —_ 
That learned Perſon conjectures, that the Fugalia wers 
the ſame thing with the Poplifugia, or the Feait of Fir- 
gia, the Goddeſs of Joy; occationed by the Rout of an E. 
nemy; which was the Reaſon why the People abandon'd 
themſelves to Riot and Debauchery : And that the Feaſt 
was firſt inſtituted on occaſion of the Wers ee | 
the Ficulneates, Fidenates, and neighbouring Nations, upon nf 
their Attempt to take Poſſeſſion of Rome, the Day af- Þ 


qRUTERX, SHRUB, a Vegetable, of a Genus between a 
tee, and Herb; but of a woody Subſtance. See SHRUB. 
FRUTICOSE Stalks, of Plants, are thoſe of a hard 

See STALK, 7 

FRYTH, or Fair, is explain'd by Sir Edward Coke, as 

between two Woods; a Lawnd. Chaucer uſes it for 


Camden, for an Arm of the Sea ; or a Streight, between 
wo Lands: from Fretum.—Maketh his Iſſue into the Eſtua- 
ry . 2 x Thames. | 

min, in his England's Improvement, makes it fignif 
il Hedge-wood, excepr Thorns. ; r 

. o to reconcile theſe different Sentiments, we kriow not; 
7 2 ſure the Saxon Word ſignifies Peace; and that 
Mo 7 = — is often us d for a Wood: Tector, tu 

eſto. 4 
5 E, or Focact, a Tax, or Impoſition, laid on 
110 125 or Chimnies ; 1. e, Fire · places, or Families, call'd 
de Silver, and Chimney Money. See Hzanrn 

pg, ad Cutunzy Money. MATE 
* my Il, the Black Prince, having Acquitain granted 
te * an . of Fuage, or Focage upon the Sub- 
After that Dukedom, viz. One Sling for oy. Fire, 
i * Example, Charles V. of France laid a like Tax of 
ans for each Fire for one Year only. His Succeſſor 


FUL 


ter iy le had withdrawn from it. As related by Farro 
L. L. ing. Lat. | | 
But Varro Ry that the Poplifugia, which fell on the 
Month of June, were held in Memory of the Flight, or Re- 
treat of the People, in a Sedition rais'd among them: Tis 
true, he adds, that the Day followed ſoon after the Re- 
treat of the Gauls, and the time when the neighbouring Na- 
Lions conſpir'd againſt them : But this does not appear to 
have any relation to the Poplifugia, being only meant to 


mark the ra, or Time when the Sedition and Flight of 


the Roman People happen'd. 2 

After all, tho the Poplifugia might have been originally 

, eftabliſh'd in Commemoration of the Flight of the People; 
and not that of the Enemies; this does not hinder, but the 
Fugalia of St. Auguſtin may probably be the Poplifugia of 
Varro: according to the Conjecture of Yves. 

FUGITIVE, a Wanderer, or Renegado; a Perſon ob- 
lig'd to fly his Country, or remove from a Place where he 
had ſome Aboad, or Eſtabliſhment ; on account of his 
Crimes, Debts, or other Occaſions. f 

A Perſon who has broke open, or eſcaped out of Priſon, 
is oblig'd to be a Fugitive. Cain became a Fugitive, after 
the Murther of his Brother. 

Among the Learned, fugitive Pieces are thoſe little Com- 
poſitions, on looſe Sheets, or half Sheets; thus call'd, be- 
cauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. 

In the Roman Law, a Fugitive Slave was ſuch a one as was 
apt to run away from his Maſter. In ſelling a Slave, the Ma- 
ſter was oblig'd to declare, whether or no be were Fugitive. 
The Term is alſo apply'dto Deſerters in an Army; or thoſe 
who fly from the Chonbat, 

Focrrives Goods, Bona Fugitivorum, are the proper 
Goods of him that flies upon Felony ; which after the Flight 
lawfully found, do belong to the King, or Lord of the Ma- 
nor. See Warr. | 

FUGUE, in Muſic, is when the different Parts of a mu- 
fical Compoſition follow each other; each repeating what 
the firſt had perform'd. | 
There are three kinds of Fugues: The Single Fugue 
Double Fugue, and Counterfugue. 
The Single, or Simple Fucus, is ſome Point conſiſting 
of 4, 5, 6, or any other Number of Notes, begun by 
one fingle Part, and then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, 
and fixth Part, if the Compoſition confiſts of ſo many, re- 
ting the ſame, or ſuch like Notes; ſo that the ſeveral 
arts follow, or come in, one aſter another in the ſame 


manner, the leading Parts ſtill flying before thoſe which follow. 


Fu- Double, is when two or more different Points 
move together in a Fugue, and are alternately interchanged 
by ſeveral Parts. | | 

For the Counter Fe x, ſee CovnTza Fugue. 

The Taliaus ſay, a Fugue of Rooms, or Chambers, mean- 
ing a Series, or Range of Rooms, the Doors whereof an- 
ſwer in a Right Line behind each other; ſo as they may 
be all ſeen at once, from one Extreme to the other, 

FULCR UM, Pzor, in Mechanicks ; ſee Lzvzx. 

FULIGINOUS, an Epithet applied to a thick Smoak, 
or Vapour, replete with Soot, or other craſs Matter. See 
S$MoAx, Soor, and VAPOUR. 105 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Fuligo, Soot; and 
is rarely uſed but when Jed, with Vapour. In the firſt Fu- 
fion of Metals there exhales a great deal of fuliginous Va- 
pour; which retain'd and collected, makes what we call 


| Litharge. See LI rnAROxR. 


Lampblack is what is gather'd from the fuliginous Va- 
pours of Pines, and other refinous Woods, waen burnt. See 
Lamp BLACK. | 

Some Phyſicians talk of fuliginons Vapours, emitted from 
the Spleen to the Brain; which they will have the Cauſe 
of the Hypocondriac and Hyſteric Diſorders : Thence called 
the Vapours and Spleen. See HxrocoxpRIAc, &. 
FULL, is variouſly us d, in oppoſition to empty, narrow, 
eonfin'd, Oc. | 

The Carteſians hold, that the Univerſe is full, i. e. eve- 
ry Part, or Point has Matter in it. See Pranum. 
When the Body is full of Humors, it ſhould be purged. 
See Prtnitvpe, and PTR TOR A. | 

An Embaſſador has full Power given him to act, tranſ- 
act, gc. The Army was in ul March, 7. e. the whole 
Army was in March, with all the Forces it conſiſted of. 

A Man is ſaid to bear the Arms of 4 Family, full, iſe 
without any Differences. See DirrERENCE. Ko 

Furl. Moon, Plenilunium, the Phaſis of the Moon, when 
her whole Diſk, or Face is illumined; which is in the Time 
of her Oppoſition to the Sun. See PRASIs, Moon, and 
OryosrTi0N.— _ 

Eclipſes of the Moon, happen at the time of full Moor, 
See Ecriese. 2 | 5 

FULLER, a Workman employ'd in the Manufactories, 
to Full, mill, or ſcour Cloths, Rateens, Serges, and other 
woolen Stuffs, by means of a Mill; to render them thicker, 
more compact, and durable. See Furtike. | 
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The Fullers, among the Rom : 
fitted up Cloaths ; and their Office HY 1 cb ſrourg, and 
portance, that there were formal Laws pre « 57 that Im. 
the manner of performing it. d them for 
Such was the Lex Metella de Fulloni bug. 8 
L. VII. c. 56. Ulpian lib. 12. ff. de Furtis, l. 1, © allo % 
ti; LY 12. f. 575 Is 1 ax 3+ F. C. Toca. 
e Word is form' the Latin 
the ſame apy" 4 12 Fullo, which figriſic 
FuLLERS Earth, a fatty, foſſile Earth, bo 
tre; of great Uſe in the — Manufsclu unding in N. 


It ſerves to ſcour Cloths, Stuffs, Eg. TY 
Greaſe, and Oil neceſſarily uſed in the r all the 


doc. of the Mool. See Woo * dreſſing 
8 | L, Carine, Wap 
Fullers Earth is only dug out of certain Pitts near Prich 


hill in Staffordſhire ; no other Country affordi 

It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well dre 7 Q 
and hence, Foreigners, who can procure Wool to be Pw, 
deſtinely exporte 2 of the Kingdom, can never reach mu 
- 8 ction of the Zngliſh Cloths, Oc. without Ful * 

For this reaſon, it is made a contraband Commodit 
and the rt made equilly criminal, with that of Ki, 
porting Wool. See ConTrABAnD, : 

Abroad they make great uſe of Urine, in lieu of Fuller 
Earth. This Earth abounds much in the vegetative $a 
which promotes the Growth of Plants; and is therefore 
reckon'd by Sir H. Plat, and others, a great Improver of 
Land. When diſſolv'd in Vinegar, it Blperſes Pimples and 
Puſhes ; checks Inflammations, and cures Burns. | 

FurLEtRs Weed, Thiſtle, or Teazle. See Txarm, 

FULLERY, a Work-houſe, or Place where Cloths, Ca. 
are fulled. 

The Term is 23 underſtood of the Fulling Mil. 

Thus, when they ſay, Carry that Cloth, Serge, or the 
like, to the Fullery, they mean it is to be ſent to the Mill 
to be ſcour'd and fulled. See Fulling MIL. 

FULLING, the Art, or Act of cleanfing, beating, and 
prefling Cloths, Stuffs, Stockings, to render them ſtronger, 
cloſer, and firmer ; call'd alſo Milling. Sce Marr, 

Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 16. aſſures, that one Nicias, the Son 
of Hermias, was the firſt Inventor of the Art of Fulling ; 
And it appears by an Inſcription, quoted by Sir G. Mpeeler, 
in his Travels thro* Greece, that this ſame Nicias was a 
Governour in Greece, in the time of the Romans. 

The Fulling of Cloths, and other Stuffs, is perform'd by 
* a5 of Water Mill ; thence call'd Fulling, or Sconring 

Theſe Mills, excepting in what relates to the Mill Stones 
and Hopper, are much the ſame with Corn Mills, And 
there are even ſome, which ſerve indifferently for either 
Uſe; Corn being ground, and Cloths full'd by the Motion 
of the ſame Wheel. | 

Whence, in ſome Places, particularly France, the Fullen 
are call'd Millers; as grinding Corn, and milling Stufts a 
the ſame time. 

The principal Parts of the Fulling Mill, are, The Wheel, 
with its Trundle; which gives Motion to the Tree, or Spin. 
dle, whoſe Teeth communicate it to the Peſtles, or Stam- 

s, which are hereby raiſed, and fallen 2lternately accord- 
ing as its Teeth catch on, or quit a kind of Latch in tho 
Middle of each Peſtle. The Peſtles and Troughs are of 
Wood ; each Trough having at leaſt two, ſometimes thres 
Peſtles, at the Diſcretion of the Maſter, or according to the 
Force of the Stream of Water, | GN 

In theſe Troughs are laid the Cloths, Stuffs, £c. intended 
to be fulled: Then, letting the Current of Water fall on 
the Wheel, the Peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereon, and 
by their Weight and Velocity ſtamp, and preſs the Stuff 
very ſtrongly; which by this means become thickned and 
condenſed. 

In the Courſe of the Operation, they ſometimes malo 
uſe of Urine; ſometimes Fullers Earth, and ſometimes 


* 1 | 
o prepare the Stuffs, to receive the firſt Impreſſions of 
the Peſtle, they are uſually laid in Urine z then in Fullers 
Earth, and Water; and laſtly in Soap, diffoly'd in hot Water: 
Soap alone would do very well; but this is expenſive; 
though Fullers Earth, in the way of our drefling, is ſcarce 
inferior thereto; but then it muſt be well clear d of al 
Stones and Grittineſſes, which are apt to make Holes in 
the Stuff, | 

As to Urine, 'tis certainly prejudicial, and ought to be 
entirely diſcarded; not ſo 4 on account of its ill dme 
as of its Sharpneſs, and Saltneſs; which is apt to render 
the Stuffs dry and harſh. | am 
The true Method of Fulling with Soap, is deliver d 5 
Monſ. Colinet, in an authentic Memoir on that Sub ect, ſup- 
order of the Marquis 
Louvois, then Super- Intendent of the Arts and Manufactories 


of Frauce, The Subſtance of which we ſhall here — 
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lues of Fulling Clorhs and Woolen Stuffs; with Soap: 


4 Cloth, of about 45 Ells, is to be laid; in the 
inthe Trough of a Fulling Mill; without firſt 
Water, as is commonly practiced in many 


A colour 
5 71 mann er, 


faces n Trough of Cloth, 15 Pounds of Soap are re- 
. e a N which is to be melted in two Pails of 
wr”? Spring Water, made as hot as the Hand can well 
This Solution is to be pour'd by little and little upon 
hear if» 1 n pro rtion as tis laid in the Trough : And 
th - is to be fulled for at leaſt two Hours; after which it 
d p. taken out, and ftretch'd. 
> This done, the Cloth is immediately return'd into the 
e Trough ; without any new ooup ; and there full'd two 
- „ more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, to ex- 


Fifeer this ſecond Fulling, the Remainder of the Soap is 
melted, Is 
remembring to take out the Cloth every two 
5 1 it, and undo the Plaits and Wrinkles it 
aq aired in the Trough. - When they perceive it ſuffi- 
ently full'd, and brought to the Quality and Thickneſs re- 
y nel, they ſcour it out for good, in hot Water, keeping it 
rm Trough, till it be quite clean. 
4 As to white Cloths; in regard theſe fl! more eaſily, and 
i le time, than colour d ones, a third Part of the Soap 
ſpared. — 
424 of Stockings, Caps, &c. ſhould be performed 
bmewbat differently 3 vis. either with the Feet, or the 
Hands; on a kind of Rack, or wooden Machine, either 
«rm'd with Teeth of the ſame Matter, or elſe Horſes, or 
Bullocks Teeth. ; 

The Ingredients made uſe of herein, are Urine, green 
Soap, white Soap, and Fullers Earth. But the Urine alſo 
i reckon'd prejudicial here. | 

Note, woven Stockings, &9c. ſhould be full'd with -Soap 
aone: For thoſe that are knit, Earth may be us'd with the 
Werd, tis frequent to full theſe kinds of Works with the 
Will, after the uſual manner of Cloths, Sc. But that is too 
arſe and violent a Manner, and apt to damage the Work, 
unleſs it be very ſtrong. See STOCKINGS. 

FULMINANT, FurLminans, or FULMINATING, an 
Epither ap lied to ſomething that hunders, or makes a 
Noiſe like that of Thunder. See Trundzss _ 

Tupiter Fulminans: Aurum Fulminans : Pulvis Fulmi- 
nas, Pericles was call'd the fulminating Orator. 

Aurum FoLmuINAns, is a Preparation of Gold, thus 
called, becauſe when laid on the Fire, it uces a huge 
Noiſe. It conſiſts of Gold difloly'd in Agua Regia, and 


cipitated by means of Oil of Tartar per Deliguium; or 


olatile Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. See Gorp. 

Pulvis FULMINANS, is a Compoſition of three Parts of 
Nitre, two Parts of Salt of Tartar, and one of Sulphur. See 
Pun-roWD ER. 


Both the Aurum and Pulvis Fulminans produce their 


E&& principally downwards: In which they differ from 
Gunpowder, which acts in orbem; but principally upwards. 
If they be laid in Braſs Ladles, and ſo ſet a fire; after Ful- 
mination, the Ladles will be found perforated. — 

FULMINATING Legion, was a Legion in the Roman 
lum), conſiſting of Chriſtian Soldiers; who, in the Expedi- 
ton of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius againſt the Sarma- 
ie, Quadi and Marcomanni, ſaved the whole Army, then 
ready to periſh of Thirſt ; by procuring, with their Prayers, 
a very plentiful Shower thereon : And, at the ſame time, 
a furious Hail, mix d with Lightning and Thunderbolts on 
tic Enemy. See L:x610n. 

This is the Account commonly given by Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſorians: And the whole Hiſtory is engraven in Baſs-Re- 
I's, on the Ant bonine Column. And hence aroſe the 
Denomination Fulminarts : Tho' ſome ſay, that the Legion 


= Chriſtians were of, was called the Frlminating Legion 
re, . 


FULMINATION, in the Romiſh Canon Law, a Sen- 
tence of a Biſhop, Official, or other Eccleſiaſtic appointed 
by the Po e; whereby it is decreed, that ſome Bull ſent 

m the Pope, ſhall be executed. See Bur. 440" 

Fulmination is the ſame thing with the Yerificarion, o 


uluiNATION is alſo us'd for the Denunciation, or Exe- 
* of a Sentence of Anathema, made in publick, with 
e dolemnity. | AN 
* tulminating Anathema's, the Biſhop who pronounces 
—— is to be cloathed in his Epiſcopalia. See Ax A- 
"IMA, ExXcOMMUNICATION, &c. | 
en PUNATION, or FuL.GuRATION, in Chymiſtry, a ve- 
ent Noiſe, or Shock made by divers Preparations ; as 
un fulminans, &c. when ſet on Fire. See DEtzonatione 
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ccognition of a Letter, or Inſtrument of a Prince in a Lay 


N a 
HTN 
FUMIGATION, in Medicine, and Chymiſtty. is wndet- 
ſtood of Things taken in Fume, or 8 ; q that are 
turn'd into Smoak : And particularly for the Corroſion of a 
Metal, by the Fumes, or Steam of ead, Mercury, Vinegar, 
or other acrimonious Matter. * 

„Tis dangerous taking Mercury by Fumigation. This Fu- 
M1$47102 18 a kind of potential Galcination.z, the Vapour of 
Co laid on the Fire, corroding' and reducing intq a 

bx, the little Laminza of Metals ſuſpended over it. See 
Mzxcuxy., BE he 81 3 9 Won 

Ceruſs is made by the Fumigation, or Vapour of Vi- 
negar, gnawing and corroding Plates of Lead; See CxRuss. 

Alerander Severus made a very ſevere Decree againſt 
Phyſicians who fold Smoak, that is, Fumigations. The De- 
cree 1. Fumo fereat qui Fumum vendidit. A Nor- 
thern Phyſician has an expreſs Treatiſe to juſtify the Phyſi- 
cians in this reſpect. WE, | 

FUMIGATION is alſo uſed for the Act of making a ſuſ- 
pended Body receive the Fumes, or Steam of one or more 
other Bodies; in order to calcine them, to correct them, or 
impart to them ſome new Quality. i 3 OP 

UNAMBULUS, among the Romans, was what we call 
a Rope-dancer, and the Greeks, Sc@nobates. See Rope- 
Dancts. fl 

The Term is alſo us'd for ſuch as letting themſelves down 
by a Rope, or Cord ; make their Eſcape out of a City, or 
Place beſieged: as obſerv'd by Du Cange. © © 

Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of Fu- 
nambuli. Acron, on Horace, aſſures us, that it was the O- 
rator Mæſſala, who firſt introduc'd the Word Funambulus, 
in lieu of Schenobates, us'd by the Greeks. For the Greeks 
ſeem to have had of theſe Rope Dancers from the firſt In- 


ſtitution of their Scenic Games, which are ſaid to have 


been invented about the time of Iſcharius, Son of Erigon ; 
or of Dionyſius, ſurnamed Liber Pater, whom Theſeus firſt 
introduced into Athens. B 

At Rome, the Funambuli firſt appear'd under the Con- 
ſulate of Sulpitius Peticus, and Licinius Stolo, who were 
the firſt Introducers of the Scenic Repreſentations. It is 
added, that they were firſt exhibited in the Iſland of the 
Tiber: And that the Cenſors Me/ala and Caſſius afterwards 
promoted them to the Theatre, 3 | 

In the Floralia, or Ludi Florales, held under Galba, 
there were funambulatory Elephants, as we are inform'd 
by Suetonius. Nero ſhewed the like, in honour of his Mo- 
ther Agrippina. Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the Time of 
Carinus and Numerianus, 


There was a Funambulus, it ſeems, of chat Mankind, 
who perform'd at the time when the Hecyra of Terence 


was acted ; and the Poet complains, that the Spectacle pre- 
vented the People from attending to his Comedy. Ta po- 
pulus ſtudio ſtupidus in funambulo animum occuparat. 
FUNCTION, the Act of doing ſomething, for which the 
Agent was deſtined, or which he was obliged to. See 
Acro. [gt a 
Thus we ſay, the Stomach performs its Function; i. e. di- 
| geſts, well. The Fumes of Wine diſturb the Brain in the 
erformance of its Functions. ; . | 
_ Phyficians divide the Functions of the human Body into 
Vital, Natural, and Animal. Ig 
Vital Func T10Nns are thoſe neceſſary to Life; and with- 
out which it cannot ſubfiſt : As the Actions of the Heart, 
Brain, Lungs, Sc. See Lirs. OT | 
Natural are thoſe which change the Food, &9c. ſo as ta 
aſſimilate it to our own Nature: Such are the Actions of the 
Viſcera, and the Veſſels which receive, retain, ſecern, c. 
the Humors. See NaTvraAr. | | 
Animal, are thoſe without which we cannot perceive, 
will, remember, c. Such are Feeling, Seeing, Imagining, 
Judging, Paſſions, voluntary. Motion, &c. 5 
FUuNCT10N is alſo us'd figuratively in poking of the Of- 
fices, Duties, or Occupations a Perſon is engaged in. 
He acquitted himſelf of all the Functions of the Magi- 
ſtracy with A p lauſe. The Actions of an Embaſſador muſt 
be diſtinguiſh 4 from his Functions; the one regard his Cha- 
rafter ; the other his Perſon. Ok 


FUND, Founpvs, a Latin Term, us'd for the Bottom of 


certain Things; and particularly of certain Parts of the 
Body. 4 SEN | 

Fowp of the Eye, is that Part poſſeſs d by the Choroei- 
des and Retina. See Evz, RerTrina, &c. . 


The Images of Objects are repreſented in an inverted Si- 


tuation, in the Fund of the Eye, See VISION. 
Funpvus Neri, or Fund of the Womb, is the Body, or 


5 Part thereof; in contradiſtinction to the Cervix, or 


eck; the Oſculum, or Mouth; and the Vagina. See U- 


ERS. 


Fuxpus Veſice, or of the Bladder, is the Cavity there- 
of, wherein the Urine is contained. In Men it is placed over 
the Rectum; and in Women over the Matrix. See Bran 
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FUN 

Foxy of the Gall Bladder, the Stomach, &c. See GALL 
Bladder, Stomacn, &c. | 

Funpvs Piantæ, is that Part of a Plant, where the Stalk 
juſt meets, and joins the Root. 5 | 

Fux pus Cli, is the Point oppoſite to the Point of Cul- 
mination ; og the Point of the Ecliptick, wherein it is inter- 
ſeed by the Meridian, beneath the Horizon.— | 

Fuwb, in Commerce, is uſed for the Capital, or Stock of 
a Merchant, Company, or Corporation; or the Sum of Mo- 
ney they put into Trade. See S rock, CarITAL, &. 

this Senſe we ſay abſolutely, the Funds, the Publick 

Funds; meaning the Stock of the great Companies, or Cor- 

rations, as the Bank, South Sea, Eaſt India, &c. See 

ANR, Cour AN v, &c. 

FUNDAMENT, the Anus, or Aperture, thro' which a 
Man voids his Excrements. See Anvs. 

FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a Baſe, 
Reſt, Support, or Foundation for any thing. See FounDA- 


TION. £ 
The Apoſtles Creed contains the fundamental Points of 


Religion. The Salic Law is the fundamental Law of the 


Polity of France. 
FunNDAMEN TAL, in Muſic, the 7 44 Note of a Song, 
1 


or Compoſition, to which all the reſt are in ſome meaſure ad- 
—_ and by which they are ſway'd ; call'd alſo the Key 
0 


the Song. See Kxv. 
FUNERAL, the Ceremonies perform'd at an Interment; 
or the laſt Offices paid the Deceaſed. See OB8xquits. 


The Word is form'd of the Latin Funus; and that of 
Funalia, by reaſon of the Torches (which were Funes, cera 
circumdati) us d in the Funerals of the Romans. 'Tho' others 
derive Funus from the Greek e, Death, or Slaughter. 

The Funeral Rites among the antient Romans were very 
numerous. 

The Deceas'd was kept ſeven Days; and every Day waſh'd 
with hot Water, and ſometimes anointed with Oil, that in 
caſe he were only in a Slumber, he might thus be waked ; 
and every now and then his Friends meeting, made a horri- 
ble Outcry, or Shout, with the ſame View: Which laſt Ac- 
tion they call'd Conclamatio. | | 

The third Conclamation was on the ſeventh Day ; when, 
if no Signs of Life appear'd, the Defun& was dreſs and 
embalmed by the Pollinctores, plac'd in a Bed near the Door, 
with his Face and Heels outward, toward the Street; and 
the Outfide of the Gate, if the Deceas'd were of Condition, 
garniſh'd with 2 Boughs. 

In the courſe of theſe ſeven Days an Altar was rais'd near 
his Bed fide, call'd Acerra; on which his Friends every day 
offer d Incenſe; and the Libitinarii provided Things for the 
Funeral. 0 : 

On the ſeventh Day a Crier was ſent about the City to 
invite the People to the Solemnization of the Funeral in 
theſe Words, Exequias TL. Tito Z. Filio, quibus eſt commo- 
dum, ires. Jam : s eſt. Ollus ex ædibus effertur. 

The People being aſſembled, the laſt Conclamation ended, 
and the Bed cover'd with Purple; a Trumpeter march'd 
forth, followed. by old Women, call'd Prefice, finging 
Songs in praiſe of the Deceas'd: And laſtly, the Bed fol- 
lowed, bore by the next Relations. And if the Perſon were 
of Quality and Office, the waxen Images of all his Prede- 
ceſſors were carried before him on Poles. See Imacx. 
The Bed was followed by his Children, Kindred, Qc. 
atrati, or in N aies, 5 From which A& of following the 
Corps, theſe Funeral Rites were called Exeguiæ. 

he Body thus brought to the Roſtra, the next of Kin 
laudabat Defunctum pro roſtris, made a Funeral Oration 
in his Praiſe, and that of his Anceſtors. 

This done, the Body was carried to the Pyra, or funcral 
Pile, and there burnt : His Friends firſt cutting off a Finger, 
4 be- buried with a ſecond Solemnity. See Prxa, and 

oo us. | 

The Body conſumed, the Aſhes were gather'd ; and the 
Prieſt ſprinkling the Company thrice with clean Water, 
the eldeſt of the Prefice crying aloud, Dicer, diſmiſs'd the 
People, who took their leave of the Deceas'd in this Form, 
= Vale, Vale: Nos te ordine quo natura permiſerit, 

equemur. 1 
The Aſhes, inclos d in an Urn, were laid in the Sepulcher, 
or Tomb. See Unx, Szyvicnts, and Toms. 
The firſt Romans did not burn their Dead, but interr'd 
them, as we do. See Bux NIN G. Lins 1 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 54. aflures us, that the Cuſtom of Burn- 
ing was not introduced till after they had learnt, that their 
Enemies dug up, and expos'd the Bodies of their Soldiers 
buried in remote tries. And yet Plutarch, in his Life 
of Numa, obſerves, that Numa was buried ; as having ex- 
puny forbid them by his Teſtament to burn him: 

ews that the Romans had practiced Burning before him. 

This Cuſtom of burning the Dead, ſo reli iouſly ob- 
ſerv d by the Greeks and Romans, was held in Abhorrence 
by ſeveral other Nations. . ol 


Hleroaotus relates, that the Perſſaus deteſted i z as hold- 
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ing Fire to be a God. The enn 
— Dead; as taking Fire 8 —  duri 
judging it Impiety to commit the Bodies of 5 Beall, and 
to be devour'd by Beaſts. The Cuſtom of burn Deceaſeg 
the Romans ceas'd under the Empire of the 4»; 38 Wang 

FunzRAL Oration, or Sermon, a Diſcourſe nee. 
praiſe of a Perſon deceaſed, at the Ceremony of ted in 
M. Culler of mating Arndt ths ek 

e Cuſtom of making funeral Orations i 
The Romans had it of - long ſtanding; and ir? Be 
one of the neareſt Relations that made it. er a 
the Office to his Grandmother Julia, when 2 ſtus did 
Years of Age. Suet. Ang. c. 8. And we have Jive), Nelre 
Inſtances. 1 vers parallel 

The Cuſtom ſeems to have begun with the Republ 
leaſt, the firſt funeral Oration we read of, was — of F 
tus, who expell'd the Kings, and was the firſt Conſul. 40 
having been * in a e 2 the Hetrurians 2 
laudatus pro roſtris, prais'd in the Forum By 
Publicola oh Collegue. 4 | by Valerin 

Indeed, ſome Authors will have the PraQtice more a 

: e hg nh 
tient. They maintain it to have been in uſe among th 
Greeks; and that Solon, who, according to Aulus Gelliug 
gave Laws to the Athenians in the Time when the elder 
Tarquin reign'd at Rome, was the firſt Author thereof: 
Something like which, it ſeems, the Orator Anaximene; 
has left in Writing. See Polydore Virgil de Invent, Rey 
Z. HI. c. 10. 8 

FuNERAL Games, or Tudi Funebres, were a Part of the 
Ceremony of the antient Funerals. See Gamzs, 

They conſiſted in mortal Combats of Gladiators around 
the funeral Pile, See GLADIATOR. 

The Cuſtom was very antient; tho it had not alway 
been the ſame. At firſt, they cut the Throats of a Nun. 
ber of Captives before the Pyra, as Victims to appeaſe the 
Manes of the Deceas d. This Achilles does in Homer, 
Tiiad, e, at the Funeral of Patroclus : And Æneas, in Vr. 

il, TL. XI. at that of Pallas, Son of Evander. Ceſar, in 
* Commentaries Z. VII. relates, that the Gauls did tho 

me. 

But at length it appear'd barbarous, thus to butcher Men, 
and therefore to ſave the Horror of the SpeQacle, yet with- 
out the Dead's lofing any thing thereby ; they made the 

Captives fight and kill one another, only ſaving ſome 
— of ſuch as came off Victors. 

This Cuſtom was borrowed of the Greeks by the N. 
mans; among whom the cruel Diverſion was call'd Muru; 

The firſt who introduc'd it at Rome, was Junius Bruty, 
at the Obſequies of his Father; or, according to others, 4, 
Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their Conſulate. 

The like horrible Combats were alſo occafionally exti 
bited by the Magiſtrates; and ſometimes added to ths 
Theatrical Pieces. | 

The Emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe ac 
curſed Games were till then arbitrary; it ſhould be ths 
Practice for the future, to perform them regularly en 
Year, at the Expences of cke State; and that the Adil 
ſhould have the Care and Direction thereof. But he c 
ceiv d a Horror for them himſelf; and ſoon after aboliſh\ 
them: 'Tho' it was Mill allow'd particular Perſons to bart 
them, provided they were worth forty thouſand Seſterce 
per Aunum. ; 88 

They were not finally aboliſh'd before T heodoric King 
the Gorhs, at the End of the fifth Century. 

FuNERAL Column, a Column crown'd with an Urn, wher 
in the Aſhes of ſome deceas'd Perſon are ſuppos'd to be i 
clos'd 3 the Fuſt, or Shaft being ſet with Tears, or Flames 
the Symbols of Grief, and Immortality. See CoLUMN- 

FUN G Us, in Natural Hiſtory ; ſee Musnno00m. 

Foncvs, in Medicine, a fleſhy Tumor, or Excreſcenc 
very ſpongeous, ſoft, and pale; ariſing on the M | 
Tendons, and other nervous Parts, in conſequence of Ul 
Wounds, Contufions, and Strains. ; Mc 

- Fungus's are frequently form'd on the Meninges, or e. 
branes of the Brain, in Wounds of the Head when not * 
cover d, or defended from the external Air: They oor 
frequent about the Joints ; which laſt grow very - 5 


But where the Skin is open, finding 9 aſſuming 
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to 4 prodigious degree in a very little ti 
Form of a Muſhroom or Fungus. Theys 
There are alſo Fungus's of the Auus, and Uterus. Tm | 
all ſuppos'd to proceed from a Retention and Depra? 
the nutritious Juice. here 
The Fungus is a general kind of Excreſcence, en 
there are divers particular Species; as the Ficus, Sl 
Condyloma, &c. See Ficus, &c. | (a8 
FUNGOUS Fleſh, is a ſpongeous, excreſcent, ap a 
pularly call it) Fleſh, frequently growing 
L. of Wounds, Ulcers, c. See FuNGUs- 
he Sarcocele is ſometimes the Reſult of a 
See SARCOCELE, 


fungus Feel 
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In os fungous Fleſh, either from the too great Af. 


Humors; Or 
| It — be ſuppre 


4 — RxcTvMe ' ; 
, c NNBL of 4 Chimney, the Shaft, or ſmalleſt Part of 
(himbey, the Waſt upwards. See CnIuNRx. 

the Palladio orders, that the Funnel! be carried three, four, 
. gie Foot at leaſt above the Roof, that it may carry the 
R 821 dear from the Houſe into the Air, = 
d Care too is. to be taken, as to the Width; for that if 
7e they be too wide, 
a de Room; and 


its way. | 
at 10 og. Chimneys therefore are not to be made narrower 


han ten or eleven Inches; nor broader than fifteen. 

ho FURBISHER, a Perſon who furbiſbes or poliſhes Arms, 
ag nd gives them a Brightneſs and Luſtre. See Fuxn1sninG, 
us ſa the general Senſe of the Word, it includes what we 
v call Armorers and Sword Cutlers : In a more reſtrain'd 
genſe, it is a propriated to thoſe who clean, and ſcour up 
8 ad Swords, Guns, Halberds, and put them in order. 

0 Among the Officers of the Tower is a Furbiſber of ſmall 
8 jms, and another of Swords, And the like is at moſt of 
5 the Palaces and Armories of England ; as St. James, Wind- 
E 

a U , ing, ſcouring, an 
1150 Arms; as Gung, Piſtols, Swords, Sc. ye pa. 
115888 3 ſee alſo won p, Gun, Cc. 
nd Furkifhing is principally perform'd with Emery. See E- 
| be Word is form'd of the French Fourbiqſure, which 
"HW icks derives _ 52 80 ; which 7 9 Language of the 

jent F. nify d to clean an liſh. 
- . Hues ales rather to derive the 1 French Fourbir and 
0 Pur bo/vre, from the Engliſh Furbiſb, and Furbiſhing. 
1 Skinner 2 that — —_ derive ag 1 
bi m the Latin ſurvus, and fervor ; but for his 
— e rather derives — from che German Farb, Colour, 
. and Farben, to give a colour. 
\ FURCA, Fox x, in Antiquity, a kind of Puniſhment, or 
rather Inſtrument of Puniſhment, among the Romans. 

The Form of the Roman Furca is very obſcurely deſcribed 
by the Antients, and much controverted by the Moderns. 

All we know for certain, is that it was of Wood, and re- 
ſembled A Fork ; whence it is called in Writers Euaoy - 
L 
mi orned Timber. 

1 . _— Furca, Taye, it is originally a piece 
imber, where with the Beam of the Waggon was upheld : 
He adds, chat it is the ſame with what hs Crooks wir Hy- 
foftate and Srerigma: And the Sterigma is deſcribed by 
| r. M 5 forked Piece of Timber put under the 
a oke ot the ag gon. 
From the two, Goodwin takes the Furca to have been 
the Beam of a Waggon, to which the Yokes were faſten d. 
The Puniſhment of the Furca was of three kinds: The 
firſt, only Ignominious, was when a Maſter forc'd his Servant 
br ſmall Offences to carry a Furca, or Fork on his Shoul- 
ee, about the City; confefling his Fault, and warning 
* to een 1 — like; whence ſuch Servant came to 
enominated Furcifer. 
The ſecond kind was Penal; when the Party having the 
— 2 i one, mo lead about the Circus, or other 
ce, and whip'd all the way. 
, The third was Capital; > Malefactor having his Head 
1 the 2 ,and ſo whip'd to death. 
In Atter-times of the Empire, when Crucifying became 
interdicted, the Form of - gy was 2 * made 
hes; 5 or Gallows. See Cross, Cavciryins, 
Fun ca, in our antient Cuſtoms, was the ſame with Ca- 
ele, or Fa, i. e. Gallows, and Pit; viz. a Right or 
a dition of puniſhing Felons ; that is, Men with hanging; 
drowning. See GALLows. 
=== FURCHE, in Heraldry, a Croſs in the 
Form here repreſented. See Cross. 

FURCULA, in Anatomy; fee Jvou- 
Lux. 

FURFUR, literally fignifies Hufk, or 
=== Chaff; and therefore is uſed for the Scales, 
* Scurf, or Dandriff, which grows upon the 

5 ſome Likeneſs thereto. See CurTicrs. Hence 
ing 9 URATION , the falling off of Furfures in Comb- 
— CRIES, Evuznipzs, Dias, in the Heathen Theology, 
lol, 1a? were infernal Deities, ſuppoſed to enter, and 
Mea ; wo torment, and puniſh Gam. See Gon. 


if too narrow, the Smoak will not be able 


the Wind will drive back the Smoak into 


learn from Euſtathius, on the firſt Book of the Iliad, p 27 
on of 


The Furiss were reptited the Miniſters of | Pluto atid 
1 Avengers of Crimes, Strabo paints them * in 
115 Robes falling to their Heels, but girt about the Breaſt. 

icy were three in Nutnber: Tya/iphant, Megeray and A. 


lecto. is 


Patin, Spanheim, &c. will have it to be them; Which 


we ſee on a Medal of the Em r Philip, truck at Antioch, 
on. whoſe Reverſe are repreſented three Women dreſs'd as 
above-mentioned, and arm'd with-a Key, burning Torches, 
Poniards, and Serpents. | pO), 
1 Struvrus, Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. J. p. 182. adds, that the 
three Furies may probably he no other than the triple He- 
cate, whom the Antients believ'd to purſue and torment the 
Wicked in Hell, on Earth, and in Heaven. Phe 
Some of the Poets add a fourth Fury, call'd Zy/t ; & 
Greek Word, fignifying Madneſs, Rage. They repreſent 
them with Eyes inflam d; their Heads twiſted round with- 
Snakes, with Whips and burning Torches in their Hands to 
puniſh the Guilty. | | | 
The Daffodil was ſacred to the Furies; and ſuch as of- 
fer d Sacrifices to them, were crown'd. therewith: This we 


Theſe Furies were alſo call'd Pane, NModivdi, by rea 
the Puniſhments they inflicted on Criminals: As their De- 
nomination Furies aroſe from the Rage and Madneſs, which 
they threw into the Conſcience. Ye. de Iolol. L. VIII. 
c. 18. | 

The Greeks call'd them Eumenides; the Origin of which 
Name is much controverted among the . The Ety⸗ 
mology that ſeems beſt authorized, derives it from &, 
gentle, mild; which was applied to them on occa ſion of O- 
reſtes's being abſolv'd of the Murther committed by him ont 


the Perſon of his Mother. Minerva, it ſeems, appeas'd and 


acified the Furies; ſo that they ceas'd to purſue him: 
pon which the Athenians ever after denominated-thent 
Eumenides. | | 

But it muſt be added, that the Athenians called them by 
the ſame Name, long before Oreſtes's time ; as appears from 
the Oedipus of Sophocles. There was a Temple fo 
near the Areopag us, conſecrated to the Eumenides, whom 
the Athenians call'd Venerable Goddeſſes. Ariſtides and 
the Scholiaſt of Thucydides ſpeak of this Temple as erected 
in Memory of the Judgment of Oreſtes. See Euuzvipxs. 

FURLING Lines, are ſmall Lines made faſt to the 
Top-ſails, Top-gallant Sails, and to the Miſen-yard Arms, 
ſerving to fore up thoſe Sails. | 

The Miſen hath but one Furling Line, but all the reſt have 
two, one at each End. 

FURLONG, an Engliſh long Meaſure, containing tho 
eighth Part of a Mile. See Mirz, and Mzasvas. | 
The Engliſh Furlong is equal to forty Poles, or Perches; 
and the Perch to 16 Feet. See Pzrcn, 'Foor, &e. 

Hercules is ſaid to have run a Stadium or Furlong at one 


breath. See STADIUM. 
FuRLoONG is alſo us'd for the eighth Part of an Acre, now 


called a Rood. See Roop. 

Tho', in an old Law Book, printed in Henny the VIII's 
time, we read, that fix hundred Foot, of five Score to the 
Hundred, make a Furlong. See Acxx. | 

In the former Signification the Romans call it Stadium; 


in the latter, Zugerum. 
Fun Lone is alſo us'd for a piece of Land, of more, or 


leſs Acres. | 

Omnibus Chrifti Fidel. Johannes Blunt de Eye, Arm- 
—Dedit Thome Croft £9 Franciſco Lovel, Arm. unum Fur- 
longum terræ arabilis continen. per Eſtimationem quaruor 
Acras, &c. Dat. 20 Fan. 3 Elis. 

FURLOUGH, a Licence granted by an Officer to 4 
Soldier, to be abſent for a while. | : 
' FURNACE, an Utenfil, or Veſſel, proper to contain 
Fire; or to raiſe and maintain a vehement Fire in; whether 


of Coal, or Wood. See FIRE. 
There are divers kinds of Furnaces, of various Fortns, 


and for various Uſes. | 

The Domeſtick Furnace, us'd in making ConfeQions, c. 
is uſually of Iron, or Eacth. ; 

'Thoſe us'd by the Goldfmiths, Refiners, Cc. are rmiuclr 
larger, and of a different Structure. 

Thoſe wherein Lime, Bricks, c. are burnt, are called 
Kilns. See LIE, Brick, &c. 

FURNACE is 2 us d for a kind of Oven, here 
in the Ores o 
melted down, by a huge Coal or Wood Fire. See Fus10Nn. 
The Structure and Application of theſe Furnaces is ſome- 
what different in the diferent Metals. See GOLD, SILVER, 
Cor pER, Tin, &c. Wy | 

Fuknacs is more ſtrictly applied to thoſe us'd in tho 
melting of Iron; which Authors frequently confound with 
Iron Forges ; tha' there is a confiderable Difference between 


them, 


. 


VP 


Athens, | 


Metals; after beating, waſhing, Sc. are | 
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The Furnace is a Brick Structure, much in tho Shape of ſpies how the CoRion 
en 

intermix'd with Cinders and Char- 

e meltcd, till it-trickle down into a Re- 

ceiver underneath ; where, the Scum and Droſs being taken 

away, the Metal is thrown into Furrows made in a Bed of Sand, 


an Egg ſet an end, wherein the Iron Ore, after it has 
burnt in a Kiln, is pat, 
coal; and the who 


and thus caſt into Sows or * of Iron. See IR o- k. 


The Forge is a Place, where the Pigs are heated and 
fuſed a ſecond, and even third time, to prepare and fit them 
— further for uſe. See Fon. | | | 


Glaſi-houſe Furnace, is the Place wherein the Materials 


of Glaſs are fuſed, and vitrified. See Grass. 


There are three kinds of Furnaces us'd in the Glaſs- 


works. | | 
The firit called the Calcar, ſerves to prepare or calcine 
the Frit in. It is made in faſhion of an Oven, ten Foot 
long, ſeven broad, and two deep. The Fuel, which is Sea 
Coal, is put in a Trench, on one Side of the Furnace z and 
the Flame reverberates from the Roof back upon the Frit. 


The Coals burn in an iron Grate, and the Aſhes fall hence 


into a Hole underneath. - See FRITr. 0 
The ſecond, is the 8 Furnace, ſerving to melt the 

Metal-in, or make the Glaſs. Its Figure is round, three 

Yards/in Diameter, and two high, being arch'd over. Round 


the Infide are eight, or more Pots plac'd, and piling Pots 


on theſe. The Number of Pots is always double that of 


the Boccas or Mouths, or that of the Workmen ; that each 
may have one Pot refined, to work out of; and another for 
Metal, to refine in, while he works out the former. 

The Furnace has two Partitions ; the lower, ſeperating the 
Pots from the Fire Place, has a circular Hole in the Cen- 
tre, cover'd with a Grate, through which the Flame paſſes 
from the Fire Place into the Furnace ; from the arched Sides 
and Roof whereof it is reverberated into the Melting-pots. 

The ſecond Partition divides this from the Leer, or An- 
nealing Furnace. Thro' the Boccas, or Working-holes the 
Metal is taken out of the Pots, and the Pots put in the Fur- 
nace. Theſe Boccas are ſtop'd with moveable Covers, made 
of Lute and Brick, to ſcreen the Workmens Eyes from the 
Fire. Oneach Side the Bocca is a Boccarella, out of which, 
colour'd Glaſs, or the finer Metal is taken from the Piling- 
pot. To the Furnace likewiſe belong Ovens or Holes near 
the Leer, for the calcining of Tartar, Tron, &c. 

The Leer, which ſerves to anneal and cool the Veſſels; 
and which Agricola makes a particular Furnace, conſiſts of 
a Tower, and the Leer. The Tower lyes directly over the 


. Melting Furnace, with a Partition betwixt the Aperture; 


having an Aperture, call'd Occhio, or Zumella, thro' which 
the Flame or Heat aſcends out of the Furnace into the 
Tower: On the Floor or Bottom of this Tower, the Veſſels 
faſhion'd by the Maſters, are ſet to anneal. It has alſo two 
Boccas or Mouths, by which the Glaſſes are put in with a 
Fork, and ſet on the Ploor. 

The Leer is an Avenue, five or fix Yards long, continued 
to the Tower: Thro' this the Glaſſes, when anneal'd, are 
drawn in iron Pans, called Fraches ; by which they come to 
cool by degrees; being quite cold, by that time they reach 
the Mouth of the Leer, which enters the Saroſel, or Room 
where the Glaſſes are to be ſet. | 

The third, is the Green Glaſs Furnace, which is a kind 
of Compound of all the former. It is made ſquare (the two 
ſormer being circular) having an Arch, at each Angle there- 
of, for annealing and cooling the Glaſſes. The Metal is 
wrought on two oppoſite Sides ; and on the other two, they 


have their Calcars, into which are made Linnet Holes for 


the Fire to come from the Furnace to bake the Frit; as 
alſo to diſcharge the Smoak. Fires are made in the Arches 
to anneal the Veſſels; fo that the whole Proceſs is done in 
one Furnace —— oY 

The Stones wherewith the Infides of theſe Furnaces are 
built, are not Brick (which would ſoon melt down into Glaſs, 


as alſo all the ſofter Stones); but hard, and ſandy, by n- 
perat. call'd Pyrachmia,— - andy, by In 


Founders FURNACE, is of divers kinds in 
different kinds of Work to be caſt. n 

That us'd by the Founders of Small Work, is much like 
the Smiths Forge, with this only Difference, that the Fire 
is made on the Maſſive, built in a Cavity in the Middle of 
the Furnace, to which the Pipe of the Bellows reaches. 

This Cavity goes to the Bottom of the Maſſive : A, croſs 
the Middle of it is plac'd a Grate, which holds the Fire 
and the Crucible: And below is the Place for the Aſhes, £&c. 
See wy | | | 

The Statuaries, or Figure-makers, uſe two kinds 
Furnaces ; which ſee deſerib'd under the Article Nine Wh 


e Starnes. + 


Glaſi-Painters FURNACE, is made of Brick 1 
and about ns Foot and a half each ways NY LIN 
It is cut horizontally in the Middle by a Grate, which ſu- 
ftains the Pan or Shovel the Glaſs is —— in. "This Fur. 


ace has two Apertures; one below the Grate, to put the 


Fuel in at; the other above it, thro' which the Workman 


(NS). 
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ing on GA OT OS, 21S goes on. Yee Pai 
Letter Founders Eun xxck, is very ſmall . 
a Foot and half in Height, and one in Di: not exceed, 
lac'd on a wooden Stand, or Bench, to raiſe er dens 
eight for the Artiſt, who works ſtandin IVA Proper 
the ſame Earth with Crucibles. See Fares Ge ® made of 
- Plumbers FuRNAcE is of three Kinds: Boumar. 
melt the Lead, whereof Sheets are to be call the fir, they 

This is only a ſort of large Copper, or Recent 
Copper, made of Free-ſtone and Potters Earth PRacle like a 
—_— 1 Pan at bottom. br Plaiſlerd 

In the ſecond, they melt the Lead . 
for Pipes, &c. Click arv not to be Niger d 0 nt Moulg,, 
The third, is the Tinning Furnace, which ; 
Frame of Wood, or ſometimes a Maſſive of Ston is 2 ſquare 
a Brick Hearth, whereon is made a Charcoal Pe With 
ſerves them for the applying of thin Tin Lea ire, which 
Works. See PrUuun BEHR. es weir 
Hlatters FUR NACRs are of three Kinds: A 1; 
der the Mould, whereon they form — — ' 7 dne un. 
b under a little Copper full of Water and 
And a very large one under the gr | r 
Hats in. See Har. pk, 85 w—=_—_ they dye thei 

Bellows-FURNACE, is one of the two kinds | 
us'd in the Mintage, for the fuſing of Ire 

It conſiſts of a flat Hearth at Bottom, into which he 4. 
may be admitted by a Hole contriv'd therein. VER 

On a Level with the Hearth is a ſecond Aperture, wh; 
gives Paſſage tothe Pipe of the Bellows, from which th aa 
nace is denominated, About a Foot over this is a m — 
Grate, which may be taken off and put on at * 
Laſtly, over this is the Place where the Crucible i by 
which By wy, ang moe of the ſame Earth with the Gn! 
cible; of Breadth ſufficient to bear a Range 
the Crucible. yy , | pk pho e 
To melt a Metal in this Furnace, they lay a li 
of forged Iron over the Grate z and os Mor dow 
Crucible, which is likewiſe cover'd with an iron, or earth a 
Lid. Then they fill the Furnace with Charcoal; and whe! 
it is well lighted, and the Crucible ſufficiently hot — 
top the Vent-hole. Laſtly, throwing on freſh Coals. th - 
ſtop the Furnace with an iron Lid: Thus, contipuin 2 
work the Bellows, and ſupply freſh Fuel, till the Metal 5 in 
Fuſion. See Coil NIN. £8 

Wind- Fux xAcx is the ſecond Furnace us'd in the Fuſion of 
Metals for Coinage. At Bottom it has a Hearth made hollow 
in manner of a Coupel, with a Vent-hole in the Fore-part 
thereof, Over the Pens ale, is a Grate ſeal'd in the Mat. 
ſive of the Furnace. Over the Grate is the Place for the 
Crucible, which is uſually of forged Iron. | 

The Fire being lighted, the Crucible is ſet in, with 2 
Cover over it; and a Capital or Cover of Earth or Iron [aid 
likewiſe over the Furnace. A-top of this Capital is a Hole 
five or fix Inches in Diameter. 

It is called Wind Furnace, by reaſon the Air entring thro' 
the Vent-hole at bottom, which is always open, ſerves the 
ſame purpoſe as the Bellows in other Furnaces, 

Gold is uſually melted in the Bellows Furnace, as requir 
ing an-intenſer Heat before it fuſes. See Gory. 

Silver, and Copper, are commonly melted by the Mind. 
Furnace. See CoinAGE. 

Fux N Ack, in Chemiſtry, is an earthen Veſſel, wherein 
the Fire neceſſary for the ſeveral Operations, is contain d, 
determined, and directed. See FIRE. 

The Furnace conſiſts of ſeveral Parts; as, a Place for the 
Veſſel, or Body to be wrought on; a Focus or Hearth fot the 
Aſhes; a Chimney; a Grate; a Door ; a Dome, and a Tan; 
«> _ Regiſters, whereby to let in Air, to increaſe, or abate 
the Fire. | | 

The Perfection of a Furnace conſiſts in its maintaining a 
conſtant equable Fire; and this eaſily temper'd ; and at an 
ealy Expence. | 

To have the Expence eaſy, the whole Action of the Fire 
or Fuel muſt be employ'd on the Subje& or Matter of the 
Operation. 

It muſt be eguable, fince different Degrees of Fire bare 
different Effects; fo that if any given Degree would anſwer 
any given Intention; an Alteration of that Degree will pte. 
vent the Intention from taking place. And on theſe Circum- 
ſtances does all the Variety of Furnaces depend. 

Furnaces are either fix d and immoveable, call d Atha- 
nors; or T ee call d Catholic, or Univerſal, being pre 
per for all Operations, where the Body to be operated on! 
not too large. ; 

The firit Species of Athanor, or fix'd" Furnace is fitted to 
give a Heat equal to that of a healthy Man. i 

The ſecond is the Furnace of the Balneum Marie, fi fr 
the Deſtillation of the more ſubtile Spirits. See BALNEUM 
Marie. 

The third is the Digeſting Furnace. See Dios rx. 


Tho 


. 


mh e-arth, the Anema, or "Wind Furnace, call'd alſo 
wy #- 

wetting 7 Veal and Vitrifications. | 
of Met e Wind Furnace, by reaſon the Air drives forcibly 
fame, to blow up the Coals : Its Form is much like 
Reverberatory Furnace, only leſs. 
Reverberatory Furnace, ſee REM BERATrORx. 
of a Mine, in the Art of War; ſee Cnamnzr 


in Dialling, certain additional Points 
1 7 ines, drawn on A Dial, by way of Ornament. See 


Dial, 
duch 
els of 
5 - 

ps daving Furniture on Dials, the Analemma, or Tri- 


LEMMA. . Species of Madneſi : 
N Uterin!!s, a Species of Madneſs, peculiar to 
FUR ea them to a vehement Deſire bf Venery, 


4 rendering them inſatiate therewith. See UTzzing 
4 | 


FI. wing, according to Sennertus, to a too great Abun. 
lune of Semen, and à præternatural Heat and Pungency 


£5404 the Skin of divers kinds of Wild Beaſts, dreſs'd 

an the Hair on; to be us'd as a Lining, or Doubling of 
Garments, Robes, Cc. either for Warmth, Ornament, or 
Piſtinction of Rank and Dignity. | 

The Robes of Kings, Dukes and Peers are lined with 
Avers kinds of Furrs, ard particularly Ermine, to render 
dem more magnificent. See ERIXE, &c, 

The ſame may be obſery'd of ſeveral chief Magiſtrates; 
Judges, and Doctors of different Faculties in the Univer- 
lere Kinds of Furrs, or the Skins chiefly dreſs'd in Alum, 
and with the Hair on, are thoſe of the Ermine, Sable, 
Squirrel, Cony, Caſtor, Otter, Dog, Fox, Wolf, Tiger, 
Sear, &c. See SKIN. | 

The Word is form'd of the French Fourrure, a Lining; 
which Ds Conge derives from Furrura,, us d, in the bar- 
ous Latin, for the ſame thing. We alſo meet with For- 
111144, foderata, fodraszum, and fodratura, in the ſame 
tene. ; 

Furs, in Heraldry, a Repreſentation of the Skins of cer- 


tin wild Beaſts, ſeen, both in the Doublings of the Mantles 


of Coat Armour, and in the Armour it ſelf. 
The Heralds uſe two Metals, five Colours, and two Furrs, 
or hairy Skins, Ermin and Vaire. 


The Origin of theſe Furrs, Mackenzy aſcribes to the 


Shieid's being antiently cover'd with Skins; which Skins or 
(orerings were afterwards repreſented in the Shields: A 
more prohable Derivation, in our Opinion, than to ſay they 
rere plac'd on Shields, becauſe they had been wore in Man- 
tles and Garments. 

Furrs either confiſt of one Colour, which is white ; or 


more than one; and theſe either two, or more than two. 


Furrs of two Colours are either Ermine, being white 
with black Spots; Ermines, black with white Spots; Er- 
minois, whole Ground is yellow; or Pear, which is black, 
pouder'd with yellow. See Exmine, PEAR, Oc. 


Furrs of more than two Colours are Yair. See Vain, 
and VAIRY. 5 


FURRIER, a Perſon who trades, or works in Furrs, or 


lines Robes, Sc. therewith. See Furr. 

FURRING, in Architecture, the making good the Raf- 
ters Feet in the Cornice. See RAr TER. 

Thus, when Rafters are cut with a Knee, theſe Furrings 
are Pieces which go ſtrait along with the Rafter, from the 
Top of the Knee, to the Cornice. * 

Iſo, when Rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the Mid- 
dle, there are Pieces cut thickeſt in the Middle, and taper- 
ing towards each End, which are nailed upon them to make 
them ſtrait, Such Pieces are called Furrs; and the Put- 
ting them on, Furring the Rafters. ' | 

FUSAROLE, in Architecture, a Moulding, or Orna- 
ment, placed immediately under the Echinus, in the Doric 
Imic, and Compoſite Capitals | ; 

The Puſarole is a A. Member, carved, in manner of 
i Collar or Chaplet, with oval Beads. The Fuſarole ſhould 
aways anſwer exactly under the Eye of the Volute in the 
Tonic by cal. | 

The talians call it Fuſciolo ; and the French, from whom 

ve borrow it, Fuſarolc. 
I USEE, or Fvsy, in Watch-work, is that conical Part, 
yn by the Spring, and about which the Chain, or String 
8 Wrappd. See WATcn. Sk 
; The Spring of a Watch is the firſt Mover. It is roll'd up 

a Cylindrical Box, againſt which it acts, and which it 


meek round in unbending itſelf. The String, or little Chain, 


( 111 } wh 


d Metallic Furnace ; us'd in the Fuflon 


more fuſible. 


ch at one End is wound about the Fuſee, and at the other or Muſquet. See MusqQuzr-. 


C 


FUS: 


faften'd to the Spring "Tali diſen N LES * A IIS . 
1 box, ages itſelf f 
in proportion as the Box is — „ 


of all the other P ; oe 
Now che ten arts of the Spring Watch. See SrRINO. 


py rt, or Action of the Spring is continually di- 
miniſhing from firſt to laſt ;z and of 3 — char 
Ine quality was rectify d, it would draw the String with more 
Force, and wind a . Quantity of it upon che Box at 
one time than another; ſo that the Movement would never 
keep equal time. | * e i 
5 To correct this Irregularity of the Spring; nothing could 
e _ happily contriv'd than to have the Spring applied 
to the Arms of Levers, which are continually longer as the 
Force of the Spring is weaker. This foreign Affiltance, al- 
"_ increaſing as tis moſt needed, maintains the Action, 
and Effect of the Spring in an Equality. 20 

'Tis for this reaſon, that the Fuſy is made of a conical Fi- 
gure. Its Axis, which is immoveable, is the Series of the 
Centres of all the unequal Circumferences, which compoſe 
the Surface of the Fuſy, According as the Part of a String 
which is untwiſting, is a, ow to a larger Circumference, it 
is at à greater Diſtance from the fix d Point in the Axis; 
correſponding thereto; and of conſequence the Power which 
draws by this String, viz. the Spring, acts with the more Ad- 
vantage. The Spring begins to draw by the Top of the 
Cone; the moſt diſadvantageous Part, by reaſon its own 
Force is then the —.5 See LE VRR. 

If the Action of the Spring diminiſh'd equally, as the Pa- 
rallel Baſes of a Triangle do; the Cone, which is generated 
of a Triangle, would be the preciſe Figure required for ths 
Fuſee. But tis certain the weakening of the Spring is not 
in that Proportion; and of conſequence the F ſhould not 
be conical. e IO te 1 

In effect, Experience ſhews, that it ſhould not be ſtrictly 
ſo; but that it be a little hollow toward the Middle, i. e. 
the Arm of the Lever muſt be there a little ſhorten'd; by 
reaſon the Action of the Spring is not ſufficiently diminiſh'd 
of it ſelf, — | 
\ 'Tis a Matter of Inquiry among Geometricians what the 
preciſe 2 * of the Fuſy ſhould be; that is, what the 
Curve is, by whoſe Revolution round. its Axis, the Solid, 
whoſe Figure the Fuſy is to have, ſhall be produced. | 

M. Yarignon has determ'd this Curve. The Axis of the 
Fuſee is allo the Axis of the Curve, which is convex on ths 
Side toward the Axis, and of conlequence concave all the 
way on the other, 'or outer fide; and the Ordinates are the 
difterent Diſtances wherein the String is to be with regard to 
all the ſucceſſive fix d Points of the Axis. 

The Force of the Spring multiplied by the Arm of the 
Lever it is applied to, each Moment, being always to make 
an equal Product; it follows that when the Solid of the 
Curve ſhall be form'd, an Ordinate multiplied by the Sur- 
face of the Solid comprized between that Ordinate, and the 
greateſt of all the Ordinates, vis. that of the Baſe, will al- 
ways yield a Product equal to that of any other Ordinates 
multiplied in the ſame manner. For the Ordinates are only 
Arms of the Lever; and the Parts of the Surface compre- 
hended between them and the Baſe are equal to the Lengths 
of the String, which cover them; 7. e. to the eder. 
Forces of the Spring: Which is what conſtitutes the Equa- 
tion, and the Eſſence of the Curve. 

Fuskk, Fus, or Fus, in War, an Appendage of a 
Bomb, or Granado- Shell, by which the Powder or Com po- 
ſition in the Shell is ſet on Fire, to do the deſign'd Execu- 
tion. See Bows, and GRAN ADO. | | 

The Fuſee is a wooden Pipe or Tap, fill'd with Wild- fire, 
or the like Compoſition ; 21 defign'd to burn ſo long, and 
no longer, as is the time of the Motion of the Bomb from 
the Mouth of the Mortar, to the Place, where it is to fall; 
which Time is about 27 Seconds: So that the Fuſe muſt be 
contriv'd, either from the Nature of the Compoſition or the 
Length of the Pipe which contains it, to burn juſt that 
time. 7 

The uſual Compoſition of Fuſces is two Ounces of Nitre, 
to one of Sulphur, and three of Gunpowder Duſt. 

The Word is French, and literally denotes a Spinale. 

* FUSIBILITY, that Quality in Metals, and Minerals, 
which diſpoſes them for Fuſion. See Fus fox. 

Gold is more fuſible than Iron, or Copper; but lefs ſo 
than Silver, Tin, and Lead. See Gord, SILVER, &c. 

Borax is frequently mix d with Metals, to render them 
See Box Ax. | 

FUSIL, in Heraldry, by the French 
called Fuſee, q. 4. Spindle, is a bearing 
of a Rhomboidal Figure, more ſlender 
than the Lozerge ; its upper and lower 
Angles being more acure than the two 
collateral or middle ones: as repreſented 
in the adjoining Figure. | 

FUSILIERS, in an Army, are the 
ſame with Muſqueteers; and are called 

ſo from the Word Fuſil, a Fire- arm, 
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thers, which have a ſtronger Contact, are not to be 


is more eaſily melted, than any ot 


Us. I. T, of Fusircs, is when a Field or Ordinary is 
entirely cover'd over, or divided into Fs. 


FUSION, the Solution, or melting of Metals, Minerals, 


Oc. by means of Fire: Or, the Act of changing them from 
their ſolid State to a Fluor, See Sor uro, and Dis80LV- 


10. | | 
To give the Ore its metallic Form, they fuſe it: When 


te is in Fu/ion, the metalline Subſtance, being the heavieſt, 


finks to the Bottom of the Furnace; the other terreſtrial 
Matters rifing in Form of Scoria to the Surface. See METAL. 

"Tis commonly r that the Fuſſon and metalline 
Form of Minerals is wholly the Effect of Fire; and we have 
Theories of Fufibility built on this Principle: But tis a mi- 


ſtaken one. Fire, no doubt, is the principal Agent: But 


Fire alone is not ſufficient. 3 

A Mineral, or piece of Metal not purify'd, being put alone 
in a Crucible, melts with a world of Difficulty, and never 
becomes a perfect Metal: Copper Ore, for inſtance, being 
thus applied, its impure Part forms a Scoria, and vitrifies ; 
the metalline Part refiding at Bottom, under the Appearance 
of a black Regulus 

To promote the 


the inflammable Principle in which, by help. of the Fire, 
fuſes them perfectly, ſets the heterogeneous Part at liberty, 
and attaches it to the TI | 75 | 

The general reaſon of Fſfon is eaſily aſſign d. The 
Firmnels, or Solidity of the Body ariſes from the Force 
wherewith its Particles cohere. See Fixunzss. And the 
Coheſion in all Bodies is as the Quantity of Contact in the 
component Particles. See Conks ox. 88 

Now, the Corpuſcles of Fire entering with Rapidity into 
the Pores of the Metal agitates, and by degrees, ſooſens, di- 
vides, and diminiſhes their Contact, till at length there is 
not enough to hinder their rolling over each other; and 
giving way upon the leaſt Impulſe. See FT ui bir. 

The Dilatation obſervable in all Fuſſons, is a Proof that their 
Particles are ſeparated and ſet at a diſtance from each other, 
and conſequently their Contacts and Coheſions diminiſh'd. 

In effect, Rarefaction and Dilatation is the neceſſary Con- 
ſequence of Fire and Heat. See FIRE, DIIATATION, RA- 
REFACTION. | | | 

From the Difference of Cohefion proceeds that ann 
we obſerve in the Fuſion oſ Bodies: for ſuch as have, lea 
Contact of Parts, ſooneſt give way to the Fire; and ſome 
will melt away by the Warmth of a Vapour only, when 1 

ated, 
but with 8 Upon this account, N very 
eaſily diſunite; Minerals ſlower, and Metals ſſoweſt of all: 
And of the la. thoſe wherein the Contact of Parts is leaſt, 
as in Lead and Tin, moſt readily melt; but thoſe which are 
more compact as Gold, and Silver, are not to be managed, 
but by a violent Heat. | | 

If now the Force of Cohefion were proportional to the 
Quantity of Matter, or to the Weight of Bodies, we might 
from Staticks account for all the Variety that occurs in Fu- 
ſion ; for by knowing the ſpecifick Gravity of a Body, we 
ſhould then know, what Force is required to melt it: But 
becauſe the ſame Quantity of Matter may be ſo variouſly 
diſpoſed, that in one Body there ſhall! be à much greater 
Contact, than in another, tho the Gravity be equal, or even 
leſs at the ſame time; therefore the Force of Cohefion'can- 
not be eſtimated by Gravity: For Lead, tho* more pon- 
derous than all other Metals, e Gold; yet in the Fire 

er: So that it neceſſarily 
ſollows, that in this Metal there muſt be a leſs Coheſion, or 
Contact of Parts; how much ſoever it may exceed others in 
the Quantity of its Matter. See Lzap. 

Bodies after Fuſion return «gd. into a ſolid Maſs, upon 
removing them from the Fire; uſe their Particles here- 
upon approach nearer to one another by their attractive 
Force, and are ſo compelled to unite. | 

Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable Parts, as 
Wax, Gums, and the purer Metals, recover their antient 
Form : For when the ſame Texture of Parts remains in the 
whole Body, it muſt of courſe reaſſume the ſame Appearance, 
when the ſeparating Power ceaſeth to a&; but other Bodies, 


whole Parts, with reſpeR to Denſity and Surface, are ex- 


| 


Bodies whoſe Parts conſtantly retain the fame Surf, 


Part comprehended between the 
called alſo the Naked. Sce Syarr. Pital; 


Fuſion and Separation, they mix Coale, 
or Stones, or Cinders, or old Scoria along with the Ore; 
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tremely differont from one another, while 


ure and Poſition, muſt be forced to. appear : | 
Neem : For they cannot recover their origfnal Phaf. "er 
every Particle could reinſtate it ſelf in that very gtd, with 
had de, which may be hindered infinite 2 
be experienced eaſily in heterogeneous Bodies, ©! 
The Difference, therefore, obſerv'd eyen in homo 
Bodies after Liquefaction, is no ways to be accountef 
from the changeableneſs of Surface in its Part: 


neon 
for but 

1 8 = — 
loſe their Form; but others, by having the never 
Parts altered, have a different rm — N * of their 
Appears f 1 Aaather 
FUST, in Architecture, the Shaft of a Column; 
aſe, and the Ca 


The Fuſt is that cylindrical Part, which | 
were, the Body, or Trunk of the Column, — 5 fe N 
Head and Foot. See Column. CW ot the 

Th 0 ro” and eee a Cask 

FUSTIAN, in Commerce, a kind of Stuff, which 
as it _ A_ 2 — Side. ; which ſeemy, 
_ Right Fuſtians ſhould be made altogeth 
Thread, both Woof, and Warp. gether of Cotta 

There are Fuſtians of divers Kinds, wide, narrow, coat 
fine; with Shag, or Nap, and without it, There are al? 
great many made whereof the Warp is Flax, or even Hen a 
, Fuſtzan croſs d, and napp'd on both Sides, is called Nom. 

aſm — | 

The Plumbers uſe Fuſtian to caſt Lead on. See Py, 
BER. 

Menage derives the Word from Fuſtanum, which in the 
corrupt Latin Writers is uſed in the ſame Senſe ; and is 
ſuppoſed to be form'd from Fuſtis, on account of the Tres 
whereon the Cotton grows. See Corroy. 

Bochart derives it from fuſtas, which in Arabic ſignifies 
the antient City of Memphis, where Cotton is produced in 
great Abundance. | 

FUSTICE, or FusTock, a yellow Wood, usd by the 
Dyers. See Drixe. | 

The Colour it yields is a fine golden Yellow ; but thers 
ſhould be ſome other Ingredients mix'd with it, to make it 
laſting. See IELTo W. 7 

The Tree that yields it, | ng in all the Antilles lands; 
but 1 that of Tabago, where it riſes to a grea: 
Height. 

_ The Dyers uſe it chiefly for Blacks. See BrAcx. But 
ſome of the ableſt, and honeſteſt among them, who would 
dye none but the beſt, and moſt laſting Colours, are of Oyi- 
nion it ſhould be abſolutely excluded out of all Dying. 

Beſide this, there is another kind of Fuſtick or Fuſte, 
growing in {zaly, Provence, &c. uſed to dye a Coffee Colour, 

F-UT-FA, in Mufick, one of the Clefs. See Crap, 

FUTURE, r to come hereafter. A future Con. 
tingency. There is none but Gop to whom Future Things 
are preſent. A future State. See RESURRECTION, and 
IMMORTALITY. BEG | 

FuTuRx, or FuTvRE Tenſe, in Grammar, an Inflexion of 
Verbs, whereby they denote, that a Thing will be, in ſome 
Time yet to come. The laſt Day will come. I ſhall ee 
an End. See Txnss, 

The future Time admits of two Caſes : Either we may 
have a mind to expreſs a _—_ that ſhall come to pals in 4 
_ time; or a thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite 

ime. | 

Thus the Greeks have their paulo poſt Future, yn 
ul, which marks a thing about to be done; as 79179er; 
beſide the common, indefinite Future vtico, I will do it; 
amabo, I will love. | 

In Latin, Italian, French, and even Engliſh, the Future 
of the Indicative expreſſes only the Defign, or Intention of 
doing a thing, or fimply that the Thing will be; as, [ will 
praiſe, I will be approved: And the Future of the Subjunce 
tive ſhews that the thing will be done under certain Circum- 
ances ; when I ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, I will tell you. 
Sometimes the Future is expreſs'd by the Preſent ; If I net 


your Friend; / effendero ; Ji incidero. 


— * wo 
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G. 


] the ſeventh Letter of the Alphabet, and the 
&fth Conſonant : But in the Alphabets of all the 
Oriental Languages, the Hebrew, Phenician, 

Y Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even 
Greek, G 'tis the third Letter. See LAT TER. 

« Hebrews call it Ghimel, or 1 d. Camel; by 


ſon it reſembles the Neck of that Ani And the ſame 
rea lation it bears in the Sar matian, Phenician, and Chal- 
Apr Syriac tis pronounced Gomal; in Arabec, Giim, 
iin Greek, Gamma. 


chat the G is a palatal Letter. See LETTER, Murs, and 


ncentum, &cc. Sometimes it is put inſtead of N, before a C, 


qui 
another &; as Ag 
2 5, Ancora, "Anguilla, &c. Inſtead of P; as Magilia, for 


Mapilia, &c. G is allo uſed inſtead of &, and © inſtead 
of G, as Anquina, Angina, Anguina, &c. Inſtead of R, as 
Aquagrum, uarium; Ager, Arger, &c. And inſtead 
of $, 28 Ps 0, ſparſ/t, ſparſum ; or, rather, it is retrench'd 
fom thoſe laſt Words, to avoid the Cacophony of ſparg/7, or 
Pari. 

* alſo put for C; as Cneius, for Gueius; Caius, for 


Guns; Gaeta, for Caieta: for V, as figere, for fivere. 

The Northern People frequently change the & into V, or 
; as in Gallus, Wallus, Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. For 
in this Inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French have 
changed the into E; by reaſon they wrote Gallus long 
before Wallus, or Wallia were known; as appears from all 
the antient Roman and Greek Writers. 


And yet, tis equally true, that the French change the JV 


of the Northern Nations, and the Conſonant into G; as 
Willielmus, William, into Guillaume,; Wilphilas, into Gul. 
pbilas ; Vaſco, into Gaſcon, &c. It may be added, that the 
antient Gauls, and Cele changed the \ or v of the primitive 
Language into E: Accordingly, in the Bas Breton they till 
ſay gouin, of I!) Wine, from 3, by changing the latter 
into ). | 

Diome d. L. II. de Litera, calls &, a new Letter: His 
Reaſon was, that the Romans had not introduc'd it before 
the firſt Punic War; as appears from the Roſtral Column, 
erected by C. Duilius, on which we every where find a Cin 
leu of G. It was Sp. Carvilius, who firſt diſtinguiſh'd be- 
tween thoſe two Letters; and invented the Figure of the &: 
a we are aſſured by Terentius Scaurus. The C ſerved very 
well for G; it being the third Letter of the Latin Alpha- 
bet, as the g or Y was of the Greek. 

The & is found inſtead of C in ſeveral Medals: Vaillant 
Num. Imperat. T. J. p. 39. M. Reger produces a Medal 
ot the Familia Ogulnia, where GAR. is read inſtead of 
CAR, which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the C is more 


' trequently ſeen on Medals, in lieu of G; as AUCUSTALIS 


CALLAECIA CAR TACINENCES, &c. for AUGU- 
STALIS, &c. Not that the Pronunciation of thoſe Words was 
alter d; but only that the G was unartfully or negligently cut 
by the Workmen. As is the Caſe in divers Inſcriptions of the 
Eaſtern Empire; where AUC, AUCC, AUCCC, are fre- 
quently found for AUG, &c. | 

The Form of our E is taken from that of the Latins, 
who borrowed it from the Greeks ; the latin & being cer- 
tanly a Corruption of the Greek Gamma r, as might eaſily 
be ſhewn, had our Printers all the Characters an 
of this Letter, which we meet withal in the Greek and La- 
un MSS. thro' which the Letter paſs d from T to G. 

As to the Gamma of the Greeks, tis manifeſtly the J 
Ghimmel of the Hebrews, or Samaritans. All the Dit- 
W between the Gamma and Ghimel conſiſts in this, 
2 the one is turn'd to the Right, and the other to the 

ctr, according to the different manners of writing and 
— which obtain'd among thoſe different Nations : ſo 
8 all the pains Salma/zs has taken on Solinzs, to prove 

* pe on 8 Greek Kappa, s loſt, 

as alſo been us'd as eral Letter, ſignifying 400 
cording to the Verſe, 3 » Ggnilying 400, 


of Cicero, Tuſcul. Queſt.; of Pompon 


Forms 


GAB. 


G Quadringentos demonſtrativa tenebit. 
When a Daſh was added a- top the G, t figniſy'd forty 


thouſand. See A. | 


G is allo us d in Muſic, to fignify one of the Clefs. See 


Cray, 


is the Clef of the higheſt Part, call'd the Treble, or 


Alt. See TAERBTLR. 


GABBARA, a Name the Egyptians gave the dear! Bo- 
dies, which they kept by them, inftead of burying them. 

That People, out of a Cuſtom, which they had receiv'd 
from their Anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſome meaſure from 
the Diſpoſition of their Country, which is expoſed to the 
Inundations of the Nie; us d to wrap up the Bodies of Per- 
ſons of Piety and Eminence, particularly thoſe of Saints, and 
Martyrs, in a great Number of linen Cloths, with Balms, 
and Spices ; and inſtead of interring them, preſerved them 
in their Houſes : 3 that thereby they did them much 
more Honour. And thele, St. Auguſtin tells us, were what 
they call'd Gabaras. Sermon CX X. De diverſis, c. 12. 

liny makes mention of the ſame thing, L. VII. c. 16. 

where he relates, that in the time of Claudius a Gabbara 
was brought from Arabia, almoſt ten Foot long. 

Fa. Hardouin imagines, that Pliny here took the Word for 
a proper Name; and accordingly ſearches in Tacitus, for 
one Abbarns, a King of Arabia : But Hardotin himſelf is 
not of that Opinion; taking the Word to be rather the 93 
Ghibbor, of the Hebrews, or Na Ghabbar, of the Ara- 
bians ; and to fignify e Gyant. | | 

But the 4 oftveyd has given us a much beiter 
Account in his learned Notes, on the Life of St. Anthony, 
c. ); and in his Onomaſticon, under the Word Gabbara ; 
where he ſhews that we meet with both Gabbara, Gab- 
bares, Gabarus, and Gabbarns z and that they all fignity 
a Body embalm'd.; which he proves from the Teſtimonie 
| „Mela, I. I. c. 9. 
of Sextus Empiricus, L. III.; Pyrr bon Hypotheſ. c. 24. 
of Lucian, de Luftu; of Corippus, L. III. De funere Fu. 
ſtiniani; of St. Auguſtin, C40 
Muuuv. 


The Word is Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew, form'd of 


121 Gaber, a Man. 


GABEL, or GABRTTE, in the French Cuſtoms, a Duty 
or Impoſition on Salt. See SALT. 

The Gabelles is let out to Farm; and make the ſecond 
Article in the King's Revenue. Sec Duty, FARM, &c. 

There are three Farms of Gabels; the firſt comprehends 
the greateſt Part of the Kingdom : The 24 is that of the 
Lyonnois and Languedoc ; and the 34 that of Dauphine and 
Provence. There are ſeveral Provinces exempt from the 
Gabel; having purchaſed the Privilege of Henry II. 


This Duty is {aid to have had its Riſe in France, in 1286. 


under Philip the Fair. Philip the Long took a Double * awd 
Livre on Salt, by an Edict in 1331; which he promis' 
remit when he was deliver'd from his Enemies; and which 
he did accordingly in 1345. King John reſum'd it in 1355; 
and it was granted the Dauphin in 1358, to ranſom King 
John. Charles V. made it perpetual. Charles VII. rais'd it 
to fix Deniers: Louis XI. to twelve; and Francis I. to 24 
Livres er Muid. And it has been conſiderably augmented 
ſince. Philip de Valois firſt eſtabliſh'd Granaries and Of- 
ficers of the Gabelles, and prohibited any Perſons from ſel- 
ling Salt: From which time the whole Commerce of Salt, 
for the Inland Conſumption, has lain wholly in the King's 
Hands, who ſells and diftributes every Grain thereof by 
his Farmers, and Officers created for the 46! 1a 

The Produce of this Impoſt is ſo conſiderable, that it is 
computed to make one Fourth of the whole Revenue of the 


Kingdom; and yields the Crown as much as all the Mines | 


of Peru, Chilly Potoſi, and the reſt of America does the 
Spaniards. | 


Etymologiſts are extremely divided as to the Origin of 


the Word. Some derive it from the Hebrew Gab, a Pre- 
ſent ; others from PIP to deliver; others from TAP Kab- 
balah, Receipt ; others from Ghauel, or Gabe, unjuſt Law; 
others from the corrupt latin Gabella, or Gablum, Tribute.— 

GABEL is allo us'd in ſome of our antient Writers, for 


any fort of Tax, or Impoſition: As Gabe! of Wines, of 


Silks, Sc. See Dor. 


© FE 


n, Damaſcenus, &c. See 


to 


GABI- 


Ofier Twigs, wove of a cylindrical Form, fix Foot high, and 
four wide; which being fill'd with Earth, ſerve as a Defence, 
ot Shelter from the Enemy's Fire. E 

They are commonly uſed in Batteries, to ſcreen the En- 
gineers, c. In order to which one is placed on either Side 
each Gun, only leaving room for, the Muzzle to appear 
thro'. See BATTERY. . ee bt 

There are alſo a ſmaller ſort of Gabions, us d on Parapets, 
in Trenches, c. to cover the Muſqueteers; being placed 
ſo near as that a Muſquet can but 125 peep. thro”. 

They alſo ſerve as a Parapet on Lines, Lodgmients, &c. 

where the Ground proves too hard to dig into. See Pa R Ar Er. 

To rendet the Gabions uſeleſs, they endeavour to ſet them 
on fire, by throwing pitched Faggots among them. 

GABLE, or Gazrz-ZEnd of a Houſe, is the upright 
triangular End; from the Cornice, or Eaves, to the Top of 
its Roof. See Hovss. | 

GAGE, in our antient Cuſtoms, ſignifies a Pledge, or 
Pawn, given by way of Security. 

The Word is only properly us'd for Moveables; for Im- 
moveables, Hyporheca is us d. If the Gage periſh, the Per- 
ſon who received it is not to anſwer for it, but only for ex- 
treme Negligence, Sc. See PLEDGE. 

The Word Gage is particularly us d for a Challenge, to 
Combat; in which Senſe it was a Pledge, which the Accuſer, 
or Challenger caſt on the Ground, — the other took up, 
as accepting the Challenge: It was uſually a Glove, Gantlet, 
Chaperoon, or the like. See Cougar, and Dux. 

The Grand Cuſtomary mentions Gages Pleiges de Duel. 
Theſe were Gentlemen, of their Relations or Friends: If 
he who had 1 ven the Gages Pleiges, was overcome, he 
was to pay a Mulct agreed on. P | 

The Word Gage is only retain'd as a Subſtantive: As a 
Verb, the G is chang'd into W; and of Gage is form'd 
Mage; as, to wage Law; to wage Deliverance, g. d. to 
give Security a thing ſhall be deliver d. See Wa. 

Thus, it a Perſon who has diſtrain'd be ſued for not hav- 
ing deliver'd what he had took by Diſtreſs, he ſhall wage 
or gage Deliverance ; that is, put in Surety that he will 
deliver them. See Law ; ſee alſo Mort-Gacs. 3 

Mort-Gacx, it that which is left in the Hands of the 
Proprietor, ſo that he reaps the Fruits thereof; in oppoſi- 
tion to Vi, gage, where the Fruits or Revenues are reap'd 
oy the Creditor, and reckon'd on the Foot of the Debt, 

which diminiſhes in proportion thereto. — 2904p: 
The ſecond, acquits, or diſcharges it ſelf; the firſt does 
not. x . 
Pomey alſo uſes Mort: gage for the Poſſeſſion of any Ef- 
fects, on condition of ſurrendring them up at the good plea- 
ſure of the Perſon who gave them. See Mor Tcacs. 

Gaocx, in the Sea Language. When one Ship is to wind- 
— of another, ſhe is laid to have the Meather. gage of 

er. | 
The Seamen alfo call trying how much Water a Ship 
2 gaging, or rather ganging of her; and it is done 
thus: | 

They drive a Nail into a Pike, near the End, and then 
put down this Pike by the Rudder, till the Nail catch hold 
under it ; for then as many Feet as the Pike is under Water, 
is the Ship's Gage, or Depth of Water ſhe draws. 

GA, in Joinery, is an Inſtrument made to ſtrike a Line 
| oy parallel to the ſtreight Side of any Board or Piece of 

Stuff. | 
Its chief Uſe is for gaging of Tenants true, to fit into 
Mortiſſes; and for gaging Stuff of an equal Thickneſs. 

It is made of an oval piece of Wood, fitted on upon a 
ſquare Stick, to ſlide up and down ſtifly thereon, and with 
a Tooth in the End of a Staff, to ſcore, or ſtrike a Line 
upon the Stuff at any Diſtance, according to the Diſtance 
Tx Oval from it, | ( | 

GAGER. del Ley; ſee Wack, and Wacrs of Law. 


GAR, and. GAUGER. 
GAGING, in Geometry, © ſee 1 1 
GAIANITES. GAIANITx, or GainiTzs, a Sect of an- 
tient Hereticks, ſprung from the Eutychiaus. | 
This Sect was of an older Standing than Gaian, or Gain, 
a Biſhop of Alcxanarima, in the VI" Century, from whom 
they took their Name. They adhered to the Opinions of 
Julian Halicarnaſſæus, the Chief of the Incorruptibiles and 
Phantaſtici; and came at length to be denominated Caia- 
uites, upon Gaian's potting himſelf at their Head. They 
denied that Jeſus Chriſt, after the Hypoſtatical Union was 
ſubject to any of the Infirmities of human Nature. See Pra n- 
TASTICE. 
GAIN, the Profit, or Lucre a Perſon reaps from his Trade, 
Employment, or Induſtry. 
; here are legal and reputable Gains, as well as ſordid 
and infamous ones. What is gain by Gaming, is all liable 
to be reſtored again, if the Loſer will take the Benefit of 
the Law. Menage derives the Word from the German Ge- 
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GABIONS, in Fortification, Ec. large Baſkets, made of min; whereof the Tralians hw made Guy, 
| To. 


3 the 


Beyelling Shoulder of the Joilt, or other Timbrem for la 


8g up 

the Joitt ch 

of working is us'd in Floors and Hearths. & Tbis way 
GAINAGE, in our antient Writers, fignifes th 

oxen; Horſes, Wain, Plough, and Furniture for l Draught, 

the Work of [Tillage by the baſer ſort of Soke <®rTYing on 


cultivatnng. It.. 
' Brafton, lib. 1. cap. 9. ſpeaking of Lords and Serbe 


ſays, Ut /# cos deſtruant; quod ſalvum vants, 
. l ſumm. And 4 2 1 ps eig oe 
Villanus non amerciabitur, niſi ſalvo Wainagio 15 cat. i. 
antiently, as it appears both by Mag. Char. an 1 For 
Books, the Villain, when amerced, had his Waints he 
to the end his Plough might not ſtand fill: And 4 1555 
for the ſame Reaſon, does ſtill allow a like Privile - a, 
Husbandman, that is, his Draught-horſes are not $2.10 the 
9 22 See Dis rRESss. eee 
TITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a Sto 
by reaſon when broke or ground, it 1 — 4 pa _ ” 
Li _ like —_ TD the Greeks call Ya. 
e Stone is of an Colour, and pretty ſ. 
to the Taſte. "Tis: found in 77 her; — 
Parts. Authors recommend it as good in Defluxions of Ty 
Eyes, and for Ulcers: It is ſup fed to make the Milk mo 
copious in Nurſes; and when hung to the Necks of Childre 
promotes Sali vation. 38 a 
* GALACTOPHAGI, and GarAcToror x, in Antiquity 
Perſons who lived wholly on Milk, without Corn, or th. 
uſe of any other Food. 7 5 

Certain Nations, in Sayt hia Albdatica, as the Gete, News. 
des, &c. are famous in antient Hiſtory, in quality of Galadte. 
phagi, Milk-eaters. Homer makes their Eloge, Liad. . 
III. Prolomy, in his Geography, places the Galaftoplogi 
between the Riphæan Mountains, on one Side; and the 
Hircanian Sea on the other.. | 

The Words are compounded of Ya, yards], Milk; 
pe, I eat; and 7715, of Tire, I drink. — 

GALACTOPHEROQUS Dacts, are ſuch Veſſels as ferre 
to convey Milk. See Mirx. 

Such are the Lacteals, and Mamillary Veſſels. See Ly. 
CTEALS, and MAMMA. — 

GALACTOSIS,. the changing into Milk; or the Produ- 
ction of Milk, See Mixx. | 

The Term properly denotes the Action whereby the 
Food, or Chyle, is converted into Milk. OE 

GALANGA, or GALANGAL, a Medicinal Root, brought 
_ the Eaſt Indies; the Produce of a Tree of the fame 

ame. I, 

There are two kinds of Galanga's; the ſmall, and the 
great : 'The ſmall is a rough, knotty Root, of a ruddy Co- 
lour both within, and without, and of a very pungent aro- 
matic Taſte, and Smell. It is brought from Ghia, and is 
uſed with good Succeſs in all Diſorders of the Stomach, 
Bowels, and Womb, arifing from the Weakneſs of the 
Nerves. | | | . 

The greater Galanga, growin chiefly in Java and Ms 
labar inclines more a Ah Colour. Its Qualities are of 
the ſame kind wirkend of the other; only leſs efficacious, 
and much leſs uſed. The Vinegar-makers uſe both. See 
Acokus. | | | 

GALAXY, in Aſtronomy, That long, white, luminous 
Track, which ſeems to incompaſs the Heavens like a Swath, 
Scarf, or Girdle; and which is eaſily perceiveable in a clear 
Night, eſpecially when the Moon does not appear. 

It paſſes between Sagittary, and Gemini, and divides 
the Sphere into two Parts: It is unequally broad; and in 


| ſome Parts is ſingle, in others double. 


The Greeks call it Taaatias, Galaxy, of Tad, vai, 
Milk ; on account of its Colour, and Appearance : The Ls 
zins, for the ſame reaſon, call it Via Lactea; and we, the 
Milky Way.— | | 

The antient Poets, and even Philoſophers, ſpeak of the 
Galaxy, as the Road, or Way, by which the Heros went 
to Heaven. | | | 

Ariſtotle makes it a kind of Meteor, form'd of a Crou 
of Vapours, drawn into that Part by certain large Stars di. 
poſed in the Region of the Heavens anſwering hereto. 

Others, finding that the Ga/avy was ſeen all over the 
Globe; that it always correſponded to the ſame fix'd Stars; 
and that it tranſcended the Height of the higheſt Planets | 
ſet aſide Ariſtorles's Opinion, and placed the Gaiaxy i the 
Firmament, or Region of the fixed Stars, and concluded k 
to be nothing but an Aſſemblage of an infinite Number 9 
minute Stars. 1 * 
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vention of the Teleſcope, this Opinion has 
Since by ee confirmed. By diteCting a good Teleſcope 
75 F the Milky Way; where, before, we only 


any Part \ Whiteneſs we now deſcry an innumerable 
bes oe Stars. "Theſe Stars are ſo remote, that 


ulritu nfounds them: The like we obſerve in thoſe 
1 paked Py. lied Nebuloſe Stars, which when examined 
aber Sereleſcope, are diſtinctly perceived to be Cluſters of 
with the too faint to affect the Eye ſingly. See Star. 
lte Sta BANE TUM, Compoſition, or Preparation of Gal- 
AS erly preſcribed,” but now much out of Uſe. See 


GALBANUM: | M, in Pharmacy, A Gum iſſuin from an 
GALBAND Root of a ferulaceous Plant, call'd in Latin, 
en hani fera; growing in Arabia, Syria, &c. See 


Taſte, 4 
that whic 


hauum is of an emollient, and reſolutive Nature; 
in all Hyſteric Caſes, and in Aſthma's and inveterate 

Coughs: It provokes the Menſes, and brings on Delivery: 

tit is chiefly uſed externally, in Plaſters for the Belly, 
wich it looſens, what way ſoever applied. | 

"The Word is derived, according to Martinius, from the 
Hebrew Chelbenah, Fat. CINE. 

GALE, a Sea Phraſe, for the blowing of the Wind at 
ga: When the Sea doth not blow ſo hard, but that a Ship 
an carry her Top-ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the 
vigheſt, they ſay it is a Zoom Gale: When it blows very 
hong, they ſay it is a S Gale, or at leaſt a Freſh Gale; 
but when it blows ſo hard, and violently, that a Ship cannot 
tear any Sail, they ſay, it blows à Srorm. 

When two Ships are near one another at Sea, and there 
heing but little Wind blowing, one feels more of it than 
the other; they ſay, the Ship gales away from the other. 

GALEARII, or Garrarnn, in Antiquity, a Name the 
Romans gave to the Black Guards or Servants of the Sol- 
tiers. Vegetius III, 6. Salmaſins on the third Chapter of 
the Life of Adrian by Spartian. 

GALEASSE, or GALEAcx, a large, low built, heavy 
Veſſel ; the biggeſt of all Veſſels that go with Ores. Sce 
VESSEL. . 
| It may carry twenty Guns ; with a Stern, capable of lodg- 
ng a great Number of Muſqueteers. It uſes both Sails and 
Qars; and the Rowers are under Cover. It has three Maſts ; 
the Main, Mizzen, and Bowſprit, which are never to be 
taken down, or lowerd, as they may be in Galleys. It has 
32 Benches of Rowers, and to each Bench five or fix Slaves; 
tho! mu Tyre makes mention of Galeaſſes, with 100 
Benches of Oars. 

It has three Tire of Guns, in the Head, one over the 
other, of two Guns each, bearing Balls of 36, 24, and 10 
Pounds. It has but two Tire in the Stern; each containing 
three Guns, carrying Balls of 18 Pounds. See GaLLERx. 

The Venetians are the only People who have Galea/ts : 
Antiently, the French Hkewife made uſe of them. 

GALENIC Medicine, is properly the Manner of conſi- 
dering and treating Diſeaſes, founded on the Principles of 
Galen; or introduced by Galen. See MzpiciINxk. 

Claud, Galen, was of Pergamns in Aſia, the Son of a 
famous Architect, and Pupil of SFatyron and Pelops, two 
able Phyſicians. - He firſt diſtinguiſh'd himſelf at Athens; 
then at Alexandria, and laſtly at Rome; where he wrote a 
great deal; where he alſo died, in the Year of Chriſt 140. 

He is ſaid to have compoſed 200 Treatiſes, whereof there 
are 170 ſtill extant, There have been 23 ſeveral Editions 
of this Author: The firſt is that of Venice, in Folio, in the 
Tear 1525 : The beſt is that of Paris, in 13 Volumes in Fo- 
lo, Greek and Latin, publiſh'd in 1639. 

This Author, collecting and digeſting what the Phyſicians 
ms 2 ars _—O and explaining every thing according 
e e een ae be ge pe 
ments ; the Cardinal Qualities, and their Degrees ; ak he 
. 3 5 See EEEKMEN T, QuAri- 

) REE, ILUMOR, &c. 

YALENIC is now more frequently us'd in a wider Signifi- 
fom ihne — — Y 1 * contradiſtinguiſn d 

In this Senſe, Galenical Medicine, Galenical Pharmacy, 


6. are thoſe which go upon the eaſier Preparations of 


hg, Neon, Sc. by Infufton, Decoction, Ec. and attain 
"ay nds, and make their Remedies effectual, by the 
e us and multiplying of Ingredients : In oppoſition to 
a, Medicine, or Pharmacy, which torture the Ma- 
% Medica by Fire, and draw their more intimate and re- 


mo 1 . 3 1 . 
© Virtues by elaberate Preparations; as Calcination, Di- 
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geſtion, Fermentation, Sc. See Curmisray, and Pags- 
MACY,—— ens | | * U 
Medicine was wholly Galenica, till the Time of Para- 
celſus. Geber, indeed, and after him Raymund Lilly, Ar- 
nolans de Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome At- 
tempts to apply Chemiſtry to Medicine ; eſpeclally the laſt 
of them; but no great Advance was made. Paratet/its, and 
after him Van Helmont, alter'd the whole of Medicine; ex- 
loded Galeni in, and the Peripatetic Poctrine, and render d 
edicine wholly Chemical. See CREMTIs TRT. 

The late Improvements in Philoſophy, have reform'd, 
and retriev'd the Galenical Medicine, which his now very 
little of Galen's in it. *Tis now all Mechanical and, ar 
cular: Inſtead of Qualities and Degrees, every thing is now 
reduced to mechanical Affections; to the Figures, Bulke, 


_Gravities, Sc. of the component Particles, and to the great 


Principle of Attraction. See Mrcnanicar, and Corrvus- 
CULAR ; ſee alſo Mtnicins. 5 
GALENIS TS, a Denomination given ſuch Phyſicians, as 
practice, preſcribe, or write on Gafenical Principles. See 
GALENICAL, wy : 5 

The Galeniſts ſtand oppoſed to the Chymiſts: The Na- 
teria Medica of the firſt, is chiefly of the Vegetable Kind ; 
the Virtues of which they procure by the more ſimple and 
ealy means ; and ſeldom go beyond Decoction. The latter 
take in Minerals, Salts, Stones, and even Metals, and Semi- 
metals : Theſe, they hold, afford more efficacious Remedies; 
and their Virtues, procured by long, artful, labour'd Pro- 
ceſſes, with the Help of Fire, ate had more pure, and in a 
lefſer Compaſs. See Curmrsr. 

At preſent, the Galeniſts and Chemiſts are pretty well ac- 
commodated ; and moſt of our Phyficians uſe the Prepara- 
tions and Remedies of both. See PHYSICIAN, REM D, &c. 

'GALENISTS, GarztxasTs, or Garzwirrs, are alſo a 
Branch of the Aſe nnonites, or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſe- 
veral of the Opinions of the Sociniaus, or rather Arians, 
touching the Divinity of our Saviour. See MunnoniTE. 

They are thuscall'd from their Leader Galenas, a learned, 
and eloquent Phyſician of Amſterdam, who is accuſed of 
being a thorough Socinian. Jovet T. I. p. 413. Oc. 

GALERICULATE Flowers ; ſee FLOwERRS. 

_ GALIL.AZANS, a Se& among the antient Jews, detio- 
minated from Zudas of Galilee, their Chief; who, efteem- 
ing it unwort 7 that the Jews ſhould pay Tribute to 
Strangers, rais'd up his Countrymen againſt the Edict of the 
Emperor Auguſtus, which had order'd a Cenſus and Enu- 
meration to be made of all his Subjects. arts 

Their Pretence was, that God alone ſhould be own'd as 
Maſter, and called - the Name of Lord. In other reſpeQs, 
they had much the ſame Doctrines as the Phariſees ; bat as 
they judg'd it unlawful to pray for infidel Princes, they ſe- 
parated themſelves from the reft of the Jews, and perform'd 
their Sacrifices apart. See PARISER. 

As bur Saviour, and his Apoſtles were of Galilee, they 
were ſuſpected to be of the Set of Galileans ; and it was 
on this Frinc le, as St. Zerom obſerves, that the Phariſees 
laid a Snare fe him, aſking, whether it was lawful to give 
Tribute to Ceſar; that in caſe he denied it, they might 
have an Occafion of accuſing him. Yoſeph. Ant. Ju. L. 18. 

GALL, a yellow, bitter lee or Humor, call'd alſo Pie, 
ſecreted from the Blood, in the Glands of the Liver, and de- 

ſited in a peculiar Reſervoir, call'd the Gall- Hladder. Sec 

IVER, and Garr-Bladder. © | 

The Bile contain'd in the Gall Bladder, properly call'd 
Gall, is ſomewhat different from the Bile We in the 

Porus Biliarius; being of a brighter Yellow, a greater Conſi- 
ſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious. For the reſt; the 
manner of Secretion with the Qualities, Uſe, Sc. of the two 
Juices, are the ſame ; which ſee under the Article BILx. 
The Gall of divers Animals, is found of divers Uſes : 
That of a Hog is ſaid to make the Hair grow; deterges 
and heals Ulcers of the Ears: That of a Lamb is recom- 
mended for the Epilepſy: That of the Pike, for intermit- 
ting Fevers : That of the Carp, clears and ſtrengthens the 
Sight: That of a Kid, mix'd with the white of an Egg, 
Bread, and Oil of Laurel, and applied in form of Poultice 
on the Navel; is an approved Remedy for a quotidian Fe- 
ver: That of a Cock, and a Bullock, reputed good in Diſ- 
caſes of the Eyes, and to take away breckles and other 


Disfigurements of the Skin. See FERECEKLE. That of a Roe- 


buck, or Hare, deterges and carries off Clouds, Specks and 
Cataracts of the Eyes: That of the Boar, externally applied, 


is reſolutive, and good in ſcrophulous Tumors: Thoſe of the 


Sheep and Partridge, ſerve to deterge and cleanſe Ulcers of 
the Eyes. Fa. Reger adds, that the Mahomerans of Pale- 


ſtine uſe no other Remedy againſt Poiſons, but ſeven, or 


eight Drops of the Gall of a Bear. 

GALL Bladder, call'd alſo Veſicula and folliculus fellis, 
is a membranous Receptacle,. in Figure ſomewhat like a 
Pear; fituate at the lower Margin of the Liver, on the 


concave Side, and about the Bigneſs of a Pullet's Egg. Sec 


BLADDER. 
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The Gall Bladder adheres to the Liver, both by its Veſ- 


ſels, which it receives from it; and likewiſe by its Mem- 
branes, whereof the external is common with that of the 
Liver. The lower Part, which hangs out of the Liver, reſts 
on the Pylorus of the Stomach, which it dies yellow with 
the Gall tranſuding thro' its Membranes. 
Its Membranes are reckon'd five : An outer, or common 
one, from the Peritonzum ; an inner one, frora the Capſula 
of the Porta, and Porus Biliarius ; and three proper ones: 
The firſt, Vaſculous, conſiſting of white Fibres, interwove 
with Veſſels; the ſecond, Muſcular, conſiſting of a double 
Row of fleſhy Fibres, the one longitudinal, the other an- 
nular ; the third, or inner Coat, Glaudulous, conſiſting of a 
reat Number of Glands, like the Cruſta Villoſa of the 
tomach, which ſeperate a Mucus that lines the Infide of 

the Gall Bladder, and defends it from the Acrimony of th 
tle. | | 

The Bladder is uſually divided into two Parts, the Fun- 
dus, or Bottom; and the Collum, or Neck: At the Orifice 
of which latter is plac'd a Ring, or Circle of muſcular Fi- 
bres, which ſerve as a Sphincter to conſtringe the Orifice of 
the Gall Bladder, and hinder the too liberal Diſcharge of the 
Bile. See Cxsric, HErAric, &c. | 

There are ſome Animals without Gall Bladders ; as Deer, 
Horſes, Aﬀes, Mules, Camels ; and among Fiſhes, the Sea 
Calf, and Dolphin. The Gall of theſe Animals is inclos'd 
in Ducts, which terminate in the Inteſtines. 

GALLANT, or Garant, a French Term, fignifying 
civil, polite, well bred; a Perſon of Wit, and Addreſs ; that 
does every thing with a good Grace. A galant Man is a 
civil Man, ſomewhat brighter, gayer, and more agreeable 
than ordinary. 

lis very difficult to define all the Qualities attach'd to 
the Idea of a galant Man: It frequently implies an Air of 
the World ; a Diſpoſition to pleaſe, particularly the La- 
dies; and a great Devotion to the Sex. The French Au- 
thors are very nice on the Point: They diſtinguiſh galant 
Homme, and Homme galant. | 

Mercure GALanrt, is the Title of a Book, which has ap- 
pear'd Monthly at Paris for ſeveral Years. See JournaAr. 

It contains abundance of very pretty, curious Things; tho 
ſeveral of the Wits have made it their Bufineſs to decry it. 
M. e Vize was the firſt Projector, and Author, or rather 
Collector: Since his Death, it has been continued by three 
other Perſons ſucceſſively. 

GALLEATE Flowers ; ſee FLOw ERS. 

GALLEON, ſee Garrion. 

GALLERY, in ArchiteQure, a cover'd Place in a Houſe, 
much longer than broad, and which is uſually on the Wings 
of the Building ; ſerving to walk in. 

The Galleries of the Louvre are magnificent : A Gallery 
of Painting: A compleat Apartment is to conſiſt of a Hall, 
Antichamber, Chamber, Cabinet, and Gallery. See A- 
PARTMENT. 

Savor, in his Architecture, derives the Word Gallery 
from Gaul, as ſuppoſing the antient Gauls to have been the 
firſt who us d them: Nicod fetches it from the French 
aller, to go, 9. 4. Allerie. Others bring it from Galere, 
Gally, by reaſon it bears ſome Reſemblance thereto in re- 
ſpect of Length. In the corrupt Latin we meet with Ga- 
lilea, for the Gallery of a Monaſtery. 

GALLERY, is alſo a little Iſle, or Walk, ſerving as a com- 
mon Paſſage to ſeveral Rooms, placed in a Line, or Row. 
The Gallery of a Church is a kind of continued Tribune, 
with a Baluſtrade ; built along the Sides or lower End of 
a Church, to hold the more People: And, in the Greek 
Churches, to ſeperate the Women from the Men.—Gallery 
of a Theatre, ſee Cuvacn, TuzaraE, &c. 

GALLERY, in Fortification, is a cover'd Walk, made of 
Timber; ſerving for the ſafe Paſſage of a Ditch. 

The Sides of the Gallery are to be Muſket proof, and conſiſt 
of a double Row of Planks, lined with Plates of Iron; and 
the Top is ſometimes cover'd with Earth, or Turf, to hin- 
der the Effect of the Stones, artificial Fires, Sc. of the 
Enemy. 

Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the 
Miners Approach to the Face of the Baſtion, over the Moat, 
which is already ſuppoſed fill'd up with Faggots and Bavins, 
and the Artillery of the oppoſite Flank diſmounted. Some- 
times it is called a Traverſe. Sce TRAVERSE. 

GALLERY of @ Mine, is the Paſſage, or Canal of a Mine ; 
or any Branch thereof, See Mixx. 

The Beſiegers, and Beſieged do each of them carry Gal- 
teries, or Branches under Ground, in ſearch of each others 

lines, which ſometimes meet and deſtroy each other. 

GATTLER W Iz à Ship, is a kind of Balcony, made upon 
the Stern, without Board, into which there is a Paſſage out 
of the Captain's Cabin, called the Great Cabin. 

Theſe Galleries are indeed for Shew, and the Captain's 
Pleaſure, rather than any other Benefit; for in Ships of 
War, ail open Galleries of this kind are to be avoided; in 


- 
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ard of the Facility of an Enemy's Entrinc 
— of the Ship that way. l trance, and board. 
GALLEY, a low built Veſſel, oing both 


and Sails; chiefly us'd by the States ordering 
terranean. See VESSEL. - | 


with 0 
on the Mea 


Benches of Oars 
to each Bench, 


| ern, a 
and ſlenderer Make than Ships. Formerly they aa 


vers kinds; at preſent the Galleys are all alike : 05 
ference . them is as to Size, and — . 
gure. They uſually keep towards the Coaſts; tho fo i 
times _ ou 1 on, | p why! 

The King of France keeps up forty Galleys for 
the 42 the A ena thereof 4 at ke 
The General of the Galleys bears a double Anchor placed 
in Pale, behind the Eſcurcheon of his Arms, as a fiat oft 

uthority. | 

Galleys, in Latin are called Biremes, Triremes, and 
Quadriremes; not on account of their having two, three, or 
four Ranges of Oars before one another, as many learned 
Men have imagin'd, and particularly Scaliger and Snelling 
tho' this laſt has wrote I on the Subject of Nayi. 

ation; for this were impraQticable : Nor yet on account of 
their having but two, three, or four Oars ; for then there 
would want Strength: But by reaſon there were two, three 
or four Rowers faſten'd to each Oar, as in the Galleys uſed 
among us; as is very well ſhewn by the Jeſuite Dechale; 
in his Art of Sailing. ! 

This Error was occaſioned by ſome antient Galley;, re. 
preſented on Medals, or in Baſſo-Relie vo's, wherein are ſe. 
veral Ranges of Rowers placed over each other : But all the 
Mathematicians, Pilots, and Ship-builders look on this as a 
mere Viſion ; inaſmuch as Pliny makes Mention of Galley; 
of 15, 2G, 30, 40, 50 Rows of Rowers; ſo that if they 
were ranged over each other, tho we were only to allow four 
Feet for each Deck, there would be a Diſtance of 160 Feet 
between the loweſt Rowers, and the higheſt : And yet we 
are aſſured, that the higheſt Ship ever built, was only 72 
Feet high — 

Scaliger affirms, that the firſt Triremis, or Galley of three 
Stories, was built at Corinth; and is of opinion, that what 
Pliny calls Long Ships, were what we call Galea/7s the 
firſt whereof was that of the Argonauts. Vegetius men. 
tions a Galley of five Decks; and Memnon, another with 
eight, and only one Man to each Oar. | 

he Galley is called by the Greek Authors under the Ex 
ſtern Empire, Taaeie, and Tante; and by the Latin Authors 
of the ſame Time, Galea; whence the modern Denomina- 
tion. | 
Some ſay, it was called Galea, on account of the Figure 
of a Caſk, or Helmet, which it bore on its Head, or Prom, 
as Ovid. atteſts, De Triſtib. The French call it Galere, by 
reaſon, they ſay, that the Top of the Maſts is uſually cut in 
manner of a Hat, which the Talians call Galero. Others 
derive both Galea and Galere from a Fiſh, by the Greets 
call'd Tan, or Eletas; and by us, the Sword-fiſh, whole 
Shape this Veſſel reſembles. Laſtly, others derive Galley, 
Galea, Galere, Galeaſſe, &c. from the Syriac and Chalgee 
Gaul, and Gallin, a Man expoſed on the Water, or in a Veſſel 
of Wood. 

The Caprain-GALLEY is the p 
commanded by the Captain General 
France, the Royal Galley is the firſt. 

The Patroon GALLEY is the ſecond Galley, both of France, 
Tuſcany, and Malta. The General of the Gallies is on 
Board the Royal Galley ; and the Lieutenant, on the Pa- 
troon. | 

The Terms peculiar to Galleys, are very numerous; 
make a new Syſtem of Sea Language, quite different iron 
that uſed in Ships. Monſ. 4e Baras, an antient Officer on 
Board the King of France's Galleys, we hear, is engage 
in writing a New Dictionary of the Dialect of the Gn 

Condemnation to the GALLz xs, is a Penalty impoſe * 
Criminals and Delinquents, particularly in France 5 8 " 
by they are adjudg'd to ſerve the King, or State, * 
on Board the Galleys; either for ever; or for a lim 
Time. See PunisnmEnT, and SLAVE. | 

Condemnation to the Galleys for ever, 1mport — 
tion of Lands, Goods, c. For in France, he that con _ 
the Perſon, confilcates the Goods, A Man condemm d 10 „ 
Galleys for Perpetuity, is dead in a Civil Senſe. - ＋ 
diſpoſe of any of his Effects; cannot inherit ; and . * 
married, his Marriage is null: Nor can his Widow 83 
of her Dower out of his Goods. The Eccleſialtical gc 
cannot ſentence to the Galleys : It is out of their Jure "ho 
and Reſſort. By an Ordinance of Charles IX. in 159% 


incipal Galley of a State, 
of of the Galleys: In 


and 


$ Confilca- 


Jucge® 


GAL 


| enjoin'd, 

lun, the Captains, not to detain their Galley Slaves, 

1519 Time is expired. But neither of theſe Laws are 
4 4 ꝗd.— 2 | q "200 7 

Vin Printing, a wooden Fra me, or Inſtrument, into 

bo Gompoſitor empties the Letters out of his Com- 

ich t tick, a8 often as it is filled. The Galley, when fill'd, 


as man 
f Sheet, & 
a the Calleys; 


the F * alſo ComPos1NG-STICK, CHAsx, and Fox M. 


FL, in Antiquity, a Name given in Phrygia to the 


Fane 22 al of them was called Archi. gallus. The 


l were allo call'd Dactyli Jdæi, Corybantes, &c. See 
6 ex7yL1, CORYBANTES, CURETES, &c. | 
＋ hors are not agreed as to the Reaſon of this Denomi- 
ron. St, Jerom, on the fourth Chapter of Hoſea, . ſays, it 
becauſe they took Gauls for the Prieſt of this Goddeſs; 
* vay of Puniſhment and Derifion for burning of Rome, 
trated them. Forcatulus maintains the lame Opinion, 
7 V. de Gallor. Imp. & Phuloſ. But Valla, Eleg.V. c. 6. 
1 Vofius de Idolol. L. I. c. 20. reject it, with reaſon; as 


A were no ways intereſted in the burning and 


gcking of Roms. x . 

Others derive the Name from the River Gallus; by 
eilen they drank of its Waters, which inſpir'd them with, 
[ know not what religious Fury and Enthuſiaſm, and de- 

red them of their Senſes to ſuch Degree, that they mu- 
tilated themſelves. Others hold, that-the firſt Prieſt of Cy- 
ie having been nam'd Gallus; the Name became appro- 

ated to all his Succeſſors. Yofzus, who propoſes theſs two 
bent ſeems to incline moſt to the latter; tho* Ovid, in 
the fourth of his Faſti, and Herodian, L. I. favour the 
mer. | | 
1 Prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of Phrenzy, 
phen they perform'd the Ceremonies of the Goddeſs; ap- 
ntly, in imitation of the young Atys, her Favourite : 
whom they likewiſe imitated, by mutilating themſelves. 

For Authors relate, that Cybe/e being deſperately in Love 
with that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the Superintendance 
of her Sacrifices, on condition he would keep his Virginity ; 
but that ſoon after, forgetting his Promiſe, he had an Affair 
with the Nymph Sangaritis: That Cybele provoked hereat, 
ruck him mad: That in a vehement Accel of his Phrenzy 
he was going to kill himſelf; and that the Goddeſs relent- 
ing, reſtored him to his Underſtanding : That out of his 
own Remorſe, he caſtrated himſelf; — that aſter his Ex- 
2 all the Prieſts of Cybele from that Time did the 

e. 

Their Phrenzy, at the time of the Sacrifices, conſiſted in 
throwing round the Head with great Rapidity, and mak- 
ing violent Contorſions of the whole Body: They had alſo 
Drums and Flutes, wherewith they playd, and danced to 
them; as already obſery'd under the Articles Cox vnAN TES, 
and CuRETEs. | | 

GALLIAMBIC, in the antient Poetry. A Galliambic 
toem is a ers in Galliambic Verſes ——A Galliam- 
bc Verſe conſiſts of fix Feet; 1 An Anuapeſt, or a Spondee ; 
:* An Jambus, or an Anapeſt, or Tribrach. 3% An Jam- 
bus, 45 A Dactyl. 59 A Dactyl; and 6 An Anapeſt. 

Tho', one might meaſure the Galliambic Verſe in another 
manner; and make a different Arrangement and Combina- 
ton of Syllables z which would give different Feet. Tis 
certain, the Antients regarded little more in the Galliambic 
Verſe, beſide the Number of Meaſures, or Interyals ; with- 

* troubling themſelves about the Number of Syllables, or 

e Kinds of Feet, whereof it was compoſed. | 3 
oy ALLIAMBUS, in Poetry, a pleaſant kind of Verſe, 
| [9 be ſung by the Prieſts, in honour of the Goddeſs 

Galliombus is alſo a Piece, or Compoſure in Galliambic 
es See GALLIAMBICs | 
7 he Word is a Compound of Gallus, a Prieſt of Cybele; 

(nba, a Foot in the Greek and Latin Verſe. 

11 ALLIARD, or GAILLARDE, in Muſic, and Dancing, 
art ot Dance, antiently in great Requeſt ; conſiſting of 


ery different Motions, and Actions, ſometimes proceeding 


2 zerra, or ſmoothly along; ſometimes capering; 

apy along the Room, and ſometimes a-croſs. 
3 alſo called Romaneſque, becauſe brought from 
 Thoinos Arbeau, in his Orcheſography, deſcri ; 

mor : raphy, deſcribes it as 

regs.) of five Steps, and five Pofitions of the Feet, 
of he ine Dancers perform'd before each other, and where- 
tim, Ses us the Score, or Tablature, which is of fix Mi- 

„ and two * Times. — 

18 


A "ON rench, and literally ſignifies gay, merry, 


cy) 


j not to condemn-a Criminal to the Gal. 
es 11 than ten Years: And Henry III. by another, of 


Li 
| 
* 


.G AT, 


'  GALLICAN, a Term chiefly us'd in the Phtaſe Gall, 
can Church, g. d. the French Chutch; or the Aſſembly, or 
Convocation of the Prelates of France. M. 4u Puy has. an 
expreſs Treatiſe of the Liberties of the Gallican Church. 

he Gallican Breviary is the Breviary us'd by the Church 
of Agrigentum, in Sicily; which the modern Writers call 

Breviarium Gallicannm.  _ 2. n W 

The Reafon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by 

St. Gerlan, who was made Biſhop of Agrigentim, after 
Earl Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Sarazens z 
and by the other French Biſhops; which the Norman Princes 
brought thither. See Bxzviany. 1 

The Gallicar Liturgy is the manner of performing the di- 
vine Offices atitiently obſerved in the Gauls. Fa. Mabillou 

ſhews wherein it differ'd from the Roman Liturgy: IJ. Li- 
turg. Gall. c. 5. &c. 5 N Ty 

ALLICISM, a Phraſe, or Conſtruction, peculiar to the 

French Language; or which has ſomething contrary to the 
ordinary Rules of Grammer of the other Languages. See 
Par asx, and IDTOTrISM. 5 s 7 

Thus, Cet homme eſt ſur ſa Bouche, is a Galliciſm, hav- 
ing no regular Conſtruction: And the ſame may be ſaid of 

Fatre de la terre le fofſs ; which no Grammar could never 
find out. See Ancricism. | 8 AN 

GALLIMATHIAS; a dark, perplex'd Diſcourſe, whers 

Words, and Things are huddled together ſo as to make an in- 

concivable Jargon. | 3 
The Word is French, form'd, as ſome will have it, from 

Polymathia, which fignifies. Diyerfity of Sciences; by rea- 
fon ſuch as have their Memory charged with ſeveral kind 

of Sciences, are uſually confuſed,” and expreſs themſelves 


Ill. | | 
M. Huet takes the Word Gallimathias to have had the 
ſame Origin with Aliborum ; and to have firſt aroſe at the 
time when all the Pleadings at the Bar were in Latn- 
There was a Cauſe, it ſeems, upon the Carper, about a 
Cock, belonging to the Plaintiff Matthias. The Council in 
the Heat of his Harangue, by often repeating the Words 
Gallus, and Matthias, ba n'd to blunder ; and inſtead of 
ſaying Gallus Matthie, faid Galli Matthias ; which at length 
became a general Name for all confuſed, imbroil'd Diction, 
and Diſcourſe. | 
GALLIMAUFRY, a Ragout, Hache, or Hotch-potch, 


made of the Remains of ſeveral kinds of Meats, See Ras 


GOUT. | 1 
Hence the Word is uſed in a figurative Senſe for a Piece, 


or Compoſition, of ſeveral different Parts, ill digeſted, and 
em baraſs d — * 

The Word is French, Galimafree. = 2 

GALLION, or GaLLtox, a large Veſſel or Ship of War, 
of three, or four Decks. See VESSsEL. 5.5 

The Term is now only uſed in ſpeaking of the Spar! 
Fleet ; the Gallions being a Part of the Ships employ'd in 
the Commerce of the Welt Indies. | 

The Spaniards ſend every Year two Fleets; the one for 
Mexico, which they call the Hota; and the other for Peru, 
which they call the Gallions. The firſt, we have already 
given an Account of under the Article FLOTA. 

The Gallions are eight in Number, the principal whereof 
are the Capitane, the Amirante, il Governo, the Parach, 
and Marguarita, of fifty Pieces of Braſs Canon: Befide 
which there is a Patache of Advice. Theſe are all Ships of 
War, and go on the King's account; but are ſo loaden and 
embarraſe'd with Merchandices, that in caſe of an Attack, 
they would find it difficult to defend themſelves. ; 

Befide the King's Gallions, there are uſually twelve, or 
fixteen Merchant Ships, call'd Regiſter Ships, belonging 
to private Perſons; who obtain leave for the ſame, or rather 
buy it; there being no Weſt India Company in Spain. Ses 
REOTSTER. N | 

The Gallions are loaded at Cadix, from whence they may 

ut out at any time: They are about two Years in the whole 
\ "rho Their D ure is uſually ſome Months before 
that of the Flota ; Whick cannot put out before Auguſt, by 
reaſon of the Winds, When they put out together, they 
ſeperate about the Antilles Iſlands; the Gallions for Cartha- 


gena, and Porto Bello; and the Flota for Vera Crux. At 


their Return, they rejoin at the Havana, in the Ifle of Cuba. 
The Loading of the Gallions is always the richeſt : An 
Eſtimate of the yearly Returns or Cargo's, both of the 


Flota and Gallions, is as follows. 
Of Gold, the Gallions bring yearly about two or three Mil- 


lions of Crowns : and the Flora about one. Of Silver, the 
Gallions bring 18 or 20 thouſand Crowns ; and the Flota ro 
or 12. Of precious Stones, the Gallions bring as follow 
two hundred thouſand Crowns worth of Pearls; two or three 
hundred thouſand Crowns of Emeralds ; and twenty or thirty 
thouſand Crowns worth of Bezoards, Amethyſts, and other 
Stones of leſs Value : The Flora brings none at all. Of 
Wools, the Gallions bring forty or fifty thouſand Crowns 2 
The Hora, none. Of Quinquina, the Gallions bring for 
twenty thouſand Crowns » The Flora, none. Of Skins and 


G Leathers, 


_—_—_— — —————— —_— 
a. 
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Gallions bring for ſeventy thouſand Crowns: in this Cche, is, at firſt, but ſm Iz. 1 

Loethpee, fp Caen 878. : Wood, the Gallions included Maggot increaſes, fo TY — 8 degree, u 6h 


lota as much. Of Campeche | wl 

f for fixty thouſand Crowns The Hora none. Of Skins to the Size of a large white Pea, ſhaped wy Ul it come b 

aud Leathers from Buenos Ayres, the Regiſter Ships may It may be added, that even Nettles, Gros de 
bring for about two hundred thouſand Crowns: Of Cochi- have a Kind of Balls or Oaſes 8 on their 1 

neel, about a Million of Crowns: And of Indigo, about fix the Injection of the Eggs of a Fly of the ſame 3 mo 

hundred thouſand Crowns. See CoumrRcs. — Caſes win” wh, ax in, or adjoining to ſome Rib of th Ne 

GALLIOT, a ſmall Galley ; or a ſort of Brigantine, built and their the Leaf | 


a . , bam def 1 
ery flightly, and deſign'd for Chace. See BRIOAN TIN E. thus: | 81 * elerih 
* l Fd ee ee Maſt, and can both fail, and row. The parent inſect, with its ſtiff ſetaceous Tail 
She uſually carries two or three Pedrero's, and hath fixteen brates the Rib of the Leaf, when tender, and 4; dere 
or twenty 33 for its Eggs into the very Pith, or Heart thereof r W2 

Some call the Bomb-ketches, Galliots. 1 along with it a proper Juice to pervert the 0 8 
GALLOGLASSES, a kind of Militia, or Soldiery in tation. . =" "oY 
Ireland. Cambden, in his Annals of Ireland, p. 792. relates From this Wound riſes a ſmall Excreſcence; which, u 
that the 7riſþ Militia conſiſts of Cavalry, or Horſemen, call'd the Maggot is hatch'd, increaſes, and ſwells on ach 840 e 
Galloglaſſes, or Calloglaſſi, who uſe a very ſharp ſort of Leaf, between the two Membranes ; extending it ſelf te 
— — and Infantry, call'd Kernes. dhe parenchymous Parts thereof: till it be grown as bi i 
GALLON, an Engliſh Meaſure, for things both liquid two Grains of Wheat. In this Caſe lies a ſmall 9 4 
and dry. See MzAsuRE. rough Maggot; which turns to an Aurelia, and afterward, e, 
The Gallon always contains eight Pints, or four Quarts; an chnemon Fly. | | 
but thoſe Pints, and Quarts, and conſequently the Gallop it Garrs, or Aleppo GArrs, are a particular kind of ve 
ſelf, are different, according to the Quality of the Things gone Tumors, or Excreſcences ; uſed in Dying, makin 

meaſur'd : The Wine Gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 Cubic „Oc. | 8 
Inches, and holds eight Pound, Averdupois, of pure Water: Theſe Galls are produced on the hardeſt Species of Oak 

The Beer, and Ale Gallon, contain 282 ſolid Inches: And called Ronvre, from the Latin Robur. Thoſe on other 
the Gallon for Grains, Meals, Cc. 272 Inches, and hold Oaks are leſs fit for the Purpoles. They are hard as Shells; 
nine Pound, 130 Ounces .6f pure Water. See Ars Mea- and yet are no other than the Caſes of Inſects, which bs 
ſire, Wins Meaſure, and Davy Meaſure. bred in them after the manner above deſcribed; and which 

GALLOON, in Commerce, a thick, narrow kind of Fer- when come to Maturity, gnaw their Way out; Which 1 
ret, Ribband, or Lace, us d to edge, or border Clothes. the Cauſe of thoſe little Holes obſervable in them. 
The Term is ordinarily underſtood of that made of Of the Inſects bred in them, we have a particular Ac. 

Woolen; ſometimes, that of Thread; or even Gold, or count in Philoſ. Tranſact. Ne 245. | 
Silver. | There are three Sorts of theſe Galls : The firſt, Blackiſ) « 

GALLOP, in the Manage, is the ſwifteſt natural Pace the ſecond, bordering on Green; the third, Whitiſh, The 
df a Horſe, perform'd by Reaches, or Leaps ; the two Fore- * uſe them all, according to their reſpective Qualities; 
feet being rais'd almoſt at the ſame time; and the Hindfeet, The Green and Black, ſerve to * in Black; and the 
the like.—— '\- White, for Linnens. Tis the Black, and Green, that are 

In Galloping, the Horſe may lead with which . uſed in the making of Ink. See Ixx. | | 
pleaſes; the moſt uſual way is that with the Right: But The Engliſh and Dutch import yearly from Alc þ0, ten 
which fbever it be, the Hindleg of the ſame Side muſt fol- thouſand Quintals of Galls. The Turks have likewile a kind Ho 
low it next; otherwiſe the Legs are ſaid to be diſumited. of ruddy Gall, of the Size of a ſmall Nut; which they mix Abi. 

To remedy which Diſorder, the Rider muſt ſtay the Herſe with Cochineel, and Tartar, to dye in Scarlet withal. ges 10 his 
a little on the Hand, and help him with the Spur on the Dr1nNc. 
contrary Side to that on which he is diſunited. GAMBEZON, GamsBzs0, or Gamsa, in the antient 04 

In a Circle, the Horſe is confined always to lead with his Military Language, was a kind of Coat, or Doublet, ware 
Foreleg, within the Turn; otherwiſe he is ſaid to gallop under the Cuiraſs, to make it fit eaſy, and prevent its hun- n 
Falſe. But here, too, the Hindleg of the ſame Side m ing the Body. It was made of Wocl, or Cotton, quilted Gi 
follow. . between two Stuffs; and was likewiſe called Connter-Print, gt fo 
We lay, a Hand Gallop, a Canterbury Gallop, a School Others define the Gambeſon a kind of foft, quilted Wiſt- dee! 

c 


. 
* 


Gallop, &c. A ſmooth Gallop cloſe to the Ground, the coat, wore under the Coat of Mail, and hanging down over Gi 
3 call, _ Engliſh Colle, 2 a may 6 Y the Thighs. allo 
Word is borrowed from the rous Latin calu- | _ , 
pare, or calpare, to run. Some derive it from caballicare : Pe cor a #08 Coriis, tas Gambeſonibus nan. * 
Others from the Greck xaaTa{iy, or xarrey, to ſpur a — Ego Johannes Becondo Taſtamentum Je done maln Red 
Horſe. | | a Deo & mon Corps a enſeveli al Abby de Kirkſted: en Rab 
GALLOWS, an Inſtrument of Puniſhment, whereon Je Chapel St. Manrice, one mon meleur Chival pris de l A 
Perſons convicted capitally of Felony, c. are executed by Marks, mon Haubert de Guerre, mes Chancons, mes Couver- hog 
Hanging. See PuxIisuRENT, FELON T, HANnGiNG, &c. tures de Fer, mon Gambeyſon, ma Targe, et tout mon Har- Thi 
Among our Anceſtors it was called Furca, Fork; a Name meys de Guerre q' a mon Corps appent, &c. Gam 
by which it is ftill denominated abroad, particularly in The Word is form'd of the German Vambon, or $ar0n mon 
rance and Traly. In this latter Country, the Reaſon of the J/ambes, the Belly; quaſi Wambaſium, a Covering of the dee 
Name ſtill ſubſiſts; the Gallows being a real Fork drove Belly and Breaſt, | | U 
into the Ground, a- croſs the Legs whereof is laid a Beam, GAME, Pray, Lupus, a regular Diverſion; or a Sport ing, 
to which the Rope is tied. See Fuxca. preſcribed, and limited by Rules. See Gamins. 
GALLS, or GALL Nuts, in Natural Hiſtory, c. a kind Games may be diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe of Exerciſe, and 
ef morbid Tumors or Excreſcencies, found on divers Vege- Addreſs ; and thoſe, of Chance, or Hazard. See Exc, T 
tables; as the Oak, Willow, Ec. in form of Balls, Cones, and HAZ ARD. Pref 
or little Apples. | To the firſt, belong Tennis, Billiards, Cheſs, Bou!, tus, 
The manner of the Production of Galls, is well deſcribed Cudgels, Wreſtling, Quoits, Shooting with Horus, &c. Se elle 
by Malpig hi, in an expreſs Treatiſe, de Gallis. TzENNISs, BiLLIARDs, &c. : For, 
The Proceſs, as obſerv d, in the Galls, or Apples on the To this allo belong'd the antient Forts and Tournaments, 8 
Gems of Oaks, is alſo given us by Mr. Der bam. See JovsrT, and TouknamtnTts. ſhoc 
Theſe Cones, ſays that Author, are in outward Appear- Under the ſecond, come Cards, and Dice, &c. Ses bow 
ance perfectly like the Gems, or Buds themſelves, only Canx ps, Dice, Sc. | | Yar 
vaſtly bigger; and, in effect, they are no other than the Under Cards, again, come ſeveral ſubordinate Games; dn | 
Gems ſwell'd out in Bulk, which naturally ought to be puſh'd the principal whereof are, Ombre, Picquet, Baſſet, Wii ſhal 
out in length. The Cauſe of which Obitrudtion of Vegeta- &c. Sce OuzRx, and Picauzr. | cha 
tion is this Into the very Heart of the young, tender Bud, Gamzs, Ludi, in the Plural, were Shews, or publick Re- Tor 
which begins to be turgid in 2 and ſhoots out in a preſentations, uſed among the Antients, on Religious, Fu- und 
Month more, an Inſect of the Ichneumon Fly-kind, thruſts nerary, and other ſolemn Occaſions. See SpEcTACLE | and 
one, or more Eggs; and in all Probability, ſome venomous Such, among the Greeks, were the Olympic, Pythian, ſha 
Ichor therewith, This Egg ſoon becomes a Maggot ; which TIthmean, yay Iſelaſtic Games. See OLymeic, Pyrniax, ſho 
cats it ſelf a little Cell in the very Heart or Pith of the IszTAs ric, and IsT MAN. Fot 
Gem ; which ſhould be the Rudiment of the Branch, Among the Romans, there were three Sorts of Camel; ! 
Leavcs, and Fruit, Rs” Sacred, Honorary, and Ludicrous : And Auſonius obſerves be 
The Branch thus deſtroy'd, or at leaſt, its Vegetation a Difference, ſomewhat of the ſame Kind, among thoſe oi at 1 
obſtructed 5 the Sap that was to nouriſh it, is diverted into the Grecks ; two of their celebrated Games being edicarcd ! 
the remaining Parts of the Bud, which are only the Scaly to Gods; and two to Hero's. See Gon, and HERO. Ne 
Teguments ; and which by this means grow large and flour- The Sacred Games were inſtituted immediately in honouf for 
iſhing, and become a Covering to the Inſet Cale, as before of ſome Deity; of which kind were the Cerealia, or Lud ! 


they were to the tender Branch, &c, The Caſe lying with- Cereales, Florales Martiales, Apollinaros, Megatenſes i * 


— 1 4 „ : _-__ — * — e * — po we wy 9 mans” 


0 2 | | | 1 8 | 
8 6050 ales, or Circenſos, Capitblint, Heulares, Ple- 


Auguſtales, Palatint, Votivi. See each 


uy. of the external 


N :vate Perſons, out of their own Purſe; in order to 
aß dle People, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to 


ber Theatrical and Amphitheatrical 8 See GLA- 


e Ludicrous Games were of the ſame Kind with the 


amtes of Exerciſe and Hazard among us. Such were the 
ulis Trojanus or Pyrrhicus ; the Te//are, and Tali, Sortes, 
Gr Dice; and the Latrunguli, or Cheſs; the Diſcus, or 
(uoit ; the Pila, Ball ; Trochus, Top ; Nuces, odd, and 
gen with Nuts; Harpaſtum, Foot: ball; Capita vel Navim, 
Croſs and Pile, Ce. See Trojanvs, LATrRVUNcUrt, &c: 

Others, diſtinguiſh the antient Games into three Claſſes, 
vir. Races, Combats, and Spectacles. | 

The firſt were called Equeſtrian, or Curule, Ludi Egue- 
ſires, or Curules ; being Races of Horſes, and Chariots, 

cform'd in the Circus, in honour of the Sun and Neptune. 

Cir CENSES. 

The ſecond were called Agonales, or Gymniciz being 
Combats of Men, or Beafts, in the Amphitheatre, dedi- 
cated to Mars and Minerva. See AurRHITHEZATRE. 

The laſt, called Scenici, Poerici, and Muſici, were Tra- 
edies, Comedies, Balls, Sc. repreſented on the Theatres, 

to Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. See 
TaraTRE, &c. | 

Homer gives us 4 fine Deſcription 6f the Games which 
Achilles inſtituted at the Funeral of his Friend Patroclus, 
in his Niad; and others of the different Games held among 
the Pheaci, Ithacans, and at the Court of Alcinous, in his 
Odyſee. Virgil's Deſcription of the Games celebrated by 
Aneas, at the Funeral of old Archiſes, is nothing inferior 
to any of them. See Fox RR AT. 

Glu is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild Beaſts and Birds, 
fit " eating; and which are ſought after on that account. 
See BEAST. | 


Game includes Wild Beaſts of Venery, and Chaſe ; and 


alſo Beaſts and Fowls of Warren. See Venzar, Crass, 
and WARREN» 5 

Some Authors divide Game into Targe; which includes 
Red, and Fallow Deer: And Small; to which belong Hares, 
Rabbets, Pheaſants, and Partridges. 

A Foreſt is a Place ſet apart for the preſerving, feeding, 
breeding, Oc. of all ſorts of Game; and confifts of divers 
Things, vis. Soil, Covert, Laws, Courts, Judges, Oificers, 
Game, Bounds. A Chaſe differs from a Foreſt, in this, a- 
mong other Things, that it has not ſuch Variety of Game. 
dee FOREST, &c. | 
Ways of catching Game, are by Hunting, Hawking, Fowl- 
ing, &c. See HunTiNG, Cnasinc, Hawkins, &c. 


Laws for the Preſervation of the Gans. 


There are abundance of T.aws made for the Security and 
reſervation of the Game : The Foreſt Laws of King Canru- 
ius, and the Charta de Foreſta of King Henry III. we have 
elewhere mentioned. See For ES aw, and CRAR TA de 
Fireſta ; ſee alſo PoxLIxv, and Poux ALLEE. 

By a Stat. in 33 Hen. 8. it is enacted, That no Perſon 
ſhoot with, or keep in his Houſe any Croſs- bow, or Stone- 

Hand. gun, or Hagbut, under the Length of one 
Tard; unleſs he have Lands of the yearly Value of 100 J. 
n Pain of a Forfeiture of 10 J. for every Offence : Nor 
_ any Perſon travel with a Croſs-bow, bent; or Gun, 
charged; or ſhoot within a Quarter of a Mile of a Citty or 
OS except at a dead Mark, or in defence of his Houſe ; 
* the like Forfeiture; to be divided between the King 
a ”= Proſecutor, —None, under the Degree of a Baron, 

al ſhoot with any Hand-gun, within a City, or Town z or 

"ot at any Fowl whatever with Hail. ſhot; on the ſame 
Forfeiture, Id. Stat. | | 
Br. Perſon ſhootin 


deem'd a Felon, i 
it the next G 


in the Night-time, or diſguiſed, ſhall 
if he deny; if he confeſs, he is fineable 
eneral Seſſions. 1 Hen. 5. 


83 ſhall kill or take Pheaſants or Partridges, with any 


or Engine, in the N ight-time ; on Forfeiture of 20 5 
nerery Pheaſant; and 10 fl. for every Partridge. 33 Elis. 


ee hawk ot hunt with Spaniels in ſtanding Corn, 


t be ſhoek'd,unteſs on Ris nn Ground; on the Pe- 


(119) 


BAM 
3 24 3»: of 
nalty of 40 f. half to the King; a other Halt is the 
Pro 26 nar of the Ground. 15 81. 725 * __ = lhe 
He that is convicted of killing or takin ' a Pheaſant, Par- 
tridge, Duck, Heron, Hare, * other "> Tof or of taking 
and deſtroying the Eggs of Swans, Pheaſants, or Partridges: 
ſhall pay 20 fl for every ſuch Fowl, Hare, Ec. to the ule o 
the Poor. 1 Fac. 1. 1 12 o 
| Every P erſon convicted to have kept a Greyhound, Dog. 
or Net, to kill, or take Deer; Hare, Pheaſant, or Partridges 
unleſs he. have Inheritance of 10 per Annum 3 a Leaſe for 
Life of 31 J. per Annum 3 or be worth 200 J. in Gods; or 
be the Son of a Knight, or Heir apparent of an Eſquire, 
ſhall pay 40 f. for the Uſe aforeliid;——Noe ſhall any ſell, 
or buy to ſell again any Deer, Hare, Pheaſant; or Partridge, 
on pain of 40s: Id. Star. wy | LY RO | 
The Lotd of a Manor, ot one having Inheritance of 40 /. 
fer Annum Freehold of 80 J. or Goods worth 400 J. or their 
Servants licens'd by them, may take Pheaſants, or Partridge 
within their own Lands or Precin&s; in the Pay- time, be- 
tween Michaclmas and Chriſtmas. / Fac. . ; 
No Lay-man, who hath not Lands of 40 f. per Annum 
nor Clerk, who hath not 10 J. Revenue, ſhall keep any 
Greyhound, Hound, Fettet, Net, or Engine; to deſtroy, 
Deer, Hares, Conies, or other Gentlemans Game ; on pain 
of a Years Impriſonment. 13 Fac. . e 
They that kill and take away Red, or Fallow Deer, with-, 
out Conſent of the Owner, ſhall forfeit 20 l. to be taken by 
Diſtreſs; one half to the Owner, and the other to the In- 
former; or for Want of ſuch Diſtreſs ſuffer a Years Impri- 
ſonment. 13 Car. 2. CI LEE NEAT Yo 
Lords of Manors, or other Royalties, not under the De- 
gree of ey — may commiſſion one or more Game-keefers4 
who _ eize all Guns, Dogs, Bows, Sc. of Perſons not. 
having Eſtates of 1001. fer Ann. Freehold ; or 150 J. per 
Ann. Leaſehold; or are not Sons and Heirs of Eſquires 3 
and deſtroy, or convert ſuch Guns, Sc. to the Uſe of the 
Lord. 22 Car. 2. = 2 22 
If any enter a Coney-warren, tho' not incloſed, and chaſe 
or kill Conies, he ſhall forfeit treble Damages, and be im- 
nes three” Months: And they that kill Conies in the 
ight-time upon the Borders of Warrens, or Grounds uſed 
for. keeping 8 ſhall be amerced at the Diſcretion of 
; Juſtice of Peace, in any Sum not Exceeding 10 5: Ii. 
rat. | El oe RO 
He who unlawfully hunts, takes in Toyles, kills, or takes 
away any Deer, in any Foreſt, Chaſe, Park, Purlieu, or other 
incloſed Ground; or ſhall be aiding and affiſting therein, 
ſhall forfeit 30 /. for every Deer killed, taken, or even 
wounded ; and 20 l. tho' none ſhall be wounded or taken: 
To be levied by Diftreſs. 3 Will. and Mar.. And if the 
Keeper of a Foreſt, c. be an Offender herein, or be aid - 
ing thereto, he ſhall forfeit 5e 1. 5 Georg. Levied as above. 
In caſe any Hare, Partridge, Pheaſant, Fiſh, Fowl, or 
other Game ſhall be found in any Offender's Houſe, he ſhall_ 
forfeit a Sum not leſs than 5 5. nor more than 20. to be le- 
vied by Diſtreſs; or in Want thereof be committed to the, 
Houſe of Correction for a ſpace of Time not greater than 4 
Month; nor leſs thari 10 Days. And if any Perſon, not 


wa 


— * by Law, ſhall keep or uſe any Bows, Greyhounds, 


etting Dogs, Ferrets, Tumblers, Snares, Sc. he ſhall be 
ſubject to the ſame Penalties. : 
If any Higler, Chapman, Carrier, Innk eeper or Victualler 
ſhall have in his keeping any Hare, Pheaſant, Partridge, 
Heath Game, or Growſe, not put in his Hands by a Perſon 
qualified by Law, he ſhall forfeit 5 /. for every uch Hare, 
Sc. half to the Informer, and half to the Poor, levied by 
Diſtreſs; or for want thereof be ſent to the Houſe of Cor- 
rectson for three Months. 5 Anne. WES 5 
Perſons not qualified keeping Greyhounds, Lurchers, Set- 
ting Dogs, or Engines to deſtroy Game; and Game-keepers 
who under colour of Office kill and ſell Game, without their 
Maſters Knowledge, are liable to the like Penalty. Id. Stat. 
No Lord of a Manor to appoint more than one. Game- - 
keeper, and his Name to be enter'd with the Clerk of the 
Peace, who is to give a Certificate thereof; otherwiſe he is 
liable to the Penalties againſt Higlers. 5 Anne. A 
If any Hare, Pheaſant, c. be found in the Poſſeſſion of 


a Perſon not qualified; or be entitled to it by ſome Perſon 


that is qualified ; the ſame ſhall be adjudg'd an Expoſing it 
to Sale. Perſons deſtroying a Hare in the Night, ſhall in- 
cur the Forfeiture of 5 I. 5 Aun. ON W 
No Lord of a Manor ſhall appoint a Game-keefer, with. 
Power to kill or deſtroy Game, unleſs he be truly a Servant 


of ſuch Lord; or be immediately employ'd to kill Game 


for the ſole Ule of ſuch Lord: Nor ſhall any Lord autho- 
rize a Perſon not qualified to keep or uſe Gun, Greyhounds, 
gc. And ſuch Perſons as ſhall be found offending in either 
of theſe Points, ſhall for every Offence forfeit 3. 3 Geo? 
Laſtly, if any Perſom enter a Park, Paddock, or other in- 
cloſed Ground, where Deer are uſually kept, and wilſully 
wound or kill any Red, or Fallow Deer, he ſhall be tranſ- 
ported to the Plantations for ſeven Years. $5 * 
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and 


_. GAMELIA, Nuptial Feaſts, held àmong the Antient 
Greeks, in the Month Gamelion. _ ; 
They were thus called from y4u@, Marriage; whence 
raum-, an Epithet, or Surname, given to Jupiter and 
Juno, conſider'd as preſiding over Marriages. 
 GAMELION, or GamzLivm, is a Poem, or N 
tion in Verſe, on the Subject of a Marriage; more ulual.y 
call'd Epithalamium. See Er1THALAMIUM. 


GAMING, the Art, or Act of performing, or practiſing 


a Game; particularly a Game of Hazard. See GAME. 
All publick Gaming is ſeverily prohibited; and what Mo- 
ney is thus loſt, is recoverable again by Law. See Prav. 


In China, Gaming is equally prohibited the common Peo- 


ple, and the Mandarins ; and yet this does not hinder their 
laying, and frequently — all they have; their Lands, 

Houſes, Children, and even 
laid on a fingle Card. F. le Comte. 

The Buſineſs of Chance, or Hazard, is of Mathematical 
Conſideration ; inaſmuch as it admits more, and leſs. It 
is, or is ſuppos'd to be, an Equality of Chance; upon 

which the Se ſet out: This Equality is to be broke 
in upon in the Courſe of the Game by the greater good 
Fortune, or Adreſs of one of the Parties; upon which he 
comes to have a better Chance; ſo that his Share in the De- 
poſit, or Stakes, is now proportionably more, or better than 
at firſt: This more and leſs is continually varying, and runs 


thro' all the Ratio's between Equality, and infinite Dif-. 


ference z or from an infinitely little Difference till it arrives 
at an infinitely great one, upon which the Game is ended. 


The whole Game, therefore, with reſpe& to the Event or [flue 


thereof, is only a Change of the Quantity of each Perſon's 
Share, or Chance; or of the Proportion their two Shares bear 
to each other ; which Mathematicks alone can meaſure. See 
CHANCE. 5 
Hence ſeveral Authors have computed the Variety of the 
Chance in ſeveral Caſes and Circumſtances that occur in 
Gaming; particularly M. de Moivre, in a Treatiſe, De 
Menſura Sortis: Which, as it may either be of ſervice to 
the practical Gameſter, or the Better, in teaching them on 
what Side the Advantage lies; and whether they may lay 
on the ſquare; or to the ſpeculative one, in letting him in- 
to the way of thinking and determining in ſuch caſes, we 
ſhall here give the Reader an Abſtract thereof. 


Laws of Chance applied to Gauixe. 


Suppoſe 5 the Number of Caſes wherein an Event may 
happen, and ꝙ the Number of Caſes wherein it may not 
. . happen; both Sides, the contingent and non-contingent, 
have their Degree of Probability: And if all the Caſes 
wherein the Event may, and may not happen, be equally 


ealy ; the Probability of the happening, to that of the not- 


Aa ppenings will be as Þ to 
t 


wo Gameſters, A and b. engage on this footing, that it / 


the Caſes 5, happen, A ſhall win; but if 9 happen, B ſhall 
win; and the Stake be a; The Chance, or Expectancy of A 


7 a q a 


= ; and that of 374 
7 0 
ſell their Expectancies, they ſhould have for them 


7 4 


Pg 
If there be two independent Events; and þ be the Num- 
ber of Cafes wherein the firſt may happen; and q the 
Number of thoſe wherein it may not happen; and y the 
Number of Caſes wherein the ſecond Event may happen, 
and s the Number of thoſe wherein it may not happen; 


; conſequently if A or B 
Pp a 


2-1-7 


reſpectively. 


multiply -g by HA; the Product, vis. pA IDA 
e the Number of Caſes wherein £ : 3 a, ne 


will 
non-Contingency of the Events may he varied. 4 
. Hence, if A lay with B, that both Events ſhall happen, 
the Ratio of the Chances will be as pr to 9 r-|-þ gs. 
"= * he 7 the firſt ſhall hap 
the Ratio of the Chances will be as 55 to pA r-1-9 5. 
And if there were three, or more 3 — Rae Ade 
Chances would be found by Multiplication alone 
If all the Events have a given Number of Caſes wherein 
they may happen, and alſo a given Number of Caſes where- 
in they may not; and @ be the Number of Caſes wherein 
any one may happen, and h; the Number of Caſes wherein 
it may not; and #2 be the Number of all the Events: Raiſe 
a. to the Power of . 
If now A and B agree, that if one or more of the E- 
vents happen, A ſhall win; if none, B: The Ratio of the 


Chances will be as a- -e — b» to 5 fi 
2 > 4 — 0 % tor ho only Term 


Prob. I. If A and N play with a ſingle: Die, on this. 


conajtion, that if A throw tao or more Aces at eight 
Throws, he ſþ 


7s the Ratio of their Chances? 


ne) 


ife, which are all ſometimes, 


pen, but not the ſecond; 


all win; otherwiſe B ſhall win: What 


GAM 


Sol. Since there is but one Caſe wherein an . 
and 5 wherein it may not; leta=1, and bay may turn wy, 
ſince there are eight Throws of the Die; let 4 Again 
will have a -U - - 2 a b—=1 to B. eh You 
is, The Chance of A, will be 20 that of B, as g,, That 
101 5525 ; or nearly as 2, to 3. 639917, tg 


Prob. II. A and B are engaged at finale o; 
after playing ſeme Time, 3 of * ang 
B,6; but B is ſo much the better Gameſter | and 
Chance againſt A upon a ſingle Throw, ber bis 
3 to 2: What is the Ratio of their Chances? 4 


Sol. Since A wants. 4, and B, 6, the Game will be 9 
in 9 Throws at the moſt ; therefore raiſe a-\-þ to 3 cd 
Power, and it will be a? a- ga b-|-36 a bb.\_8 as _ 
126 a5 b4.]-126 a* 4-84 4* b*þ-36a ad". |-gazs; % 
And take all the Terms wherein à has 4 or more Dimes 
ſions, for A; and all thoſe wherein it has 6 or more, for Ky 
And the Ratio of the Chances will be as a“. Ce a*b.\-:6 + 
bb-1-84 a Þ*-|-126 a*b%-|-126 4%, to 84 a*b*.\-26 445 
9ab*.|-b%, Call a, 3; and , ; and you will have the U 
tio of the Chances in Numbers 1159077 to 194048. 1 


Prob. III. A and B are to play with ſingle Onoirs 
A. is the beſt Gameſter ; ſo that he can 71058 5 wo 
What is the Ratio of their Chances, then, in 4 — 
Throw? 


Sol. Suppoſe the Chances as 2 to 1; and raiſe 2.|-1 tix 
Cube; it will be 2*-]-322-4-32-|-1. Now fince A could give 
B 2 out of 3; A might undertake to win three Throys 
running; and conſequently the Chances in this Caſe wil he 


as 2* to 322-]-32-]-1. Conſequently, $'=326-1-394-1. O55 

22*>=25|-322-|-32-|-1. And therefore 2 /2=2-|-1; anion, 
| * 3 3 

The Chances therefore are I 


ſequently. &= . 
and 1 reſpeQively. 


Prob. IV. To find at how many Trials it is probable ay 
| Event will happen; ſo that A and B may lay aWazer 
uon even Terms, 


Sol. Let the Number of Caſes, wherein the thing my 
happen at the firſt Trial, be a, thoſe wherein it may not, J; 


In x the Number of Trials, wherein it is an even Chance, 


whether the Thing happen or not. By what is above ſhewn 


a--b|*— b* = bs; Or, a--b/*—= 2 þ* Therefore, x= 


. Again, reſume the Equation 4 055 


Leg. a-\-b—Log. 7 ; 

2b*, and let a: : : 1: q, and the Equatien will change 
i I 1x 1 

into this x 4- —| =2. Raiſe x-— to the Power of 5, 
9 | q „ & a 

by Sir 7. Newton's Theorem, and let 1 POETS 

"208 „ 1 pz 

= — X = „&c. = 1. 

5 1 3 9 . 


In this Equation, therefore, if q= 1, then #=1: Ifqbo 
infinite, x will alſo be infinite. Suppoſing x, to be infinite, 
* 


* xx 
the Equation above will be x + — + —— . &c. 1. 
af q 299 69" 


Again, let—=2, and we ſhall have x-1-2-|- 4 22-3 23 


7 
Sc. 2. But 12 N＋ £22 -|- 3 „&c. Oc. is 4 Number 
whoſe hyperbolical 705 arith. is S 5 conſequently a Log ts 


But the hyperbolical Logarithm of 2 is 7 very nearly; and 

therefore a nearly. os 
Hence where 9 is r, there y—=1 ; and where is inf 
nite, #=7 q nearly. Thus are the Limits of the Kati © 
Le Ratio begins with Equality, and when 


Xx to fix'd 5 for t 
rais'd to Infinity, ends at length in the Ratio of 7 to 10 
nearly. b N ey 8 


Examp. 1. To find in how many Throws A My unde 
take to throw two Aces with tao Dice? 


Sol. Since A has but one Caſe wherein he may throw tod 
Aces with two Dice; and 35 wherein he may not, 5 f 
Therefore multiply 35 by. 7; the Product 24. 5- ſhews t 
the Number of T hrows required is between 24 and 23 


„ 


Lem. To find the Number of Caſes, wherein any Be, 
Number of Points may be thrown with 8 given Nui 
of Dice? 5 5 4 

Sol. Let 2-1 be the given Number of Points 1 4 1 
Number of Dice; and F the Number of Sides or Fac 


each Die: Let p—f=9q, Hr. r—f=5, g—f=h Cc. 


The Number of Caſes requir'd will be, 
? 1 p- 
2 3 


eee 
„„ 1 Sc. X —. 
2 3 C 
ö pol x „s. X — Xx , 
＋* a 2 3 I 2 
$ — 
2 c. e eee 
1 2 3 1 2 3 


to be continued, till ſome of the Faktors 
al to nothing, or negative. And note, 
: | 8 
factors of the ſeveral Products — * x —— 
ſj many 1 71—2 4 $—T I 2 3 
„— * 86. * — Oc. are to be taken as 
g. 1 2 . 3 1 2 
here are Units in . | 
ofe the Number of Caſes required wherein 
. 1 pc be thrown with four Dice ? 


Which Series is 
either become equ 


4 — 
* * „T = — 336 
x24 xX2x$3 _==>+- 6 


Now, 455 — 336 6 1253 ſo that 125 is che Number 


gump · 2+ To find at how many Caſts A may undertake 


throw 15 Points with ſix Dice? 


ince A has 1666 Caſes, wherein he may turn up 15 
— =_ 44990 againſt bim z divide 44990 by 16663 and 
the Quotient 27 will be =q. Therefore, multiply 27 by 7; 
de product 18, 9 he vs the Number of T brows required to 


þ nearly 19. 


Prib. V. To find the Number of Trials wherein it is 
probable any Event may happen twice ; ſo that A and 
2 may lay a Wager thereon with an equal Chance? 


d. Suppoſe the Number of Caſes wherein the Event 
may happen the firſt Trial, to be à; and thoſe wherein it 
m:y not, Y; and call the Number of Trials required, w : 


| appears from what is above ſhewn, that a-|-b\* = 2 b* 


L:urþ*—1, Or, making a: 5: 1 4, 1 + * 2 
ET. 1 Let a=, and then xy=3. 2% Let 7 be infi- 
the, 2nd x will alſo be infinite: Suppoſe æ infinite, and 
-=2, and then 1 LE 2 LZ 22%, Ce. =2 | 223 


HF therefore 2 Log. 2 -|- Log. 1-|-2 : If then Zog. 2 be 
called y; the Equation will be transform'd into the follow- 
* * . 
ing fluctional — =. And inveſtigating the Va- 
Iz | 
hue of s by the Powers of , we ſhall find >= 1.6758, near- 
ly; and therefore x will always be between the Limits 3 9 
and 1.678 9; but æ will ſoon converge. to 1.678 9; and there- 
fore if q have not a very ſmall Ratio to 1, we may take & 
1.6189. Or if there be any Suſpicion of x being too ſmall, 
| 1 |: 2x 
hbſtitute its Value in the Equation 1 -- —| = 2 -—, and 


q q 
tote the Error, if it be worth regarding: Thus will » be 
a little increaſed ; ſubſtitute the thus increas'd Value for x 
in the foreſaid Equation, and note the new Error: Thus, 


from the two Errors, may the Value of & be corrected with 
ficient Accuracy. | 


Here we ſhall add a Table of Limits, 
Intent of this Problem much further.— 


If the Wager b . | 
o 


that will carry the 


I 9 and 0.693 

If upon twice, between 3 : and 1.678 7 
f upon trice, between 59 and 2.675 7 
upon four times, between 7 q and 3.671 g 
f upon five times, between 9 q and 4.6737 
lf upon fix times, between 11 q and 5.668 q 


. Tramp, To find at how many Throws A may undcrtake 
row three Aces, twice, with three Dice? 


; Hl. Since A has but one Caſe, wherein he may throw 
"ng Aces; and 215, wherein he may not; q=215. There- 
© multiply 215 by 1.618. The Product 360, ) will ſhew 


ne Number of Throws required to be between 360 and 361. 


Pr de VI. A, and B de poſit each 12 pieces of Money, and 
Pay with three Dice, on this footing, that every time 


C121 ) 


GAM 


11 Points are. thrown, A ſhall give B one Piece; and 
every time 14 Points are thrown, & ſhall give A a 
Piece; and that he ſhall win the .whole,. that firſt get 
all the Money in his Hands: We demand the Ratio of 
the Chances of A to that of B. 


Sol. Let þ be the Number of Pieces each ſeverally takes; 
and à and I the Number of Caſes wherein A and B may 
reſpectively gain each a piece; the Ratio of their Chances 
will be as a? to 5: In this caſe, Þ—12, a=27, b—15 ; or 
if when 27 : 15.1: 9 f. you make arg, b=5; and 
therefore the Ratio of rhe Expettancies will be as 9˙ t0 


3 *, or as 244140625 70 282429536431. 


NZ. Great Care muſt be taken to avoid the confound- 
ing * different Problems together, from ſome Appearance 
0 


f Affinity between them. The following one ſeems very 
like the former. 8 | 


Prob. VII. C having 24 Pieces, or Counters, throws 
three Dice; and every time 2) Points turn up, gives 
one Counter to A; and every time 14 turn up, gives 
one to ; and A and & engage on this footing, that 
he who firſt gets ta Counters, ſhall win the Stake: We 
require the Rasi of their Exfeftancies? 


This Problem differs from the preceding one, in that the 
Game mult neceſſarily end in 23 Throws ;z whereas, in the 
former, it might hold out to Eternity, by reaſon of the Re- 
ciprocations of Lols and Gain, which L one another. 


Sol. Raiſe a N- to the 23 Power, and the 12 former 


Terms will be to the 12 latter as the Expectancy of A to 
that of B. 


Prob. VIII. Three Gameſters, A B and C, have each 
twelve Balls, 4 of them white, and 8 Black; and be- 
ing hocdwink'd, play on this condition, that the firſt 
ewho chuſes a white Ball, ſhall Twin the Stake; and 
that A ſhall have the firſt Choice, then B, then C; 
and ſo round again: What, then, is the Ratio of the 
Chances of A, B, C? 


Sol. Let n be the Number of Balls, a the Number of 
white ones, V of black ones, and » the Stake. Here : 
19 A, has the Caſes a, wherein he 3 a white 


Balt; and the Caſes & for a black one: nſequently, bis 
a a 


Expectancy, from the firſt Choice, is ——, or —. Where- 
a a- - 1 

fore, ſubtracting — from 1; the Value of the remaining 
1 a n—a 5 

Expectancies will be x = — = —— = —. 


n w,'- 2 | 
29 B, has the Caſes & for a white, and the Caſes b—t 
for a black one; but the firſt Election is in A; and ttis un- 
certain, whether or no he may have won the Stake; and 
therefore the Stake, in reſpect of B, is not 1, but only 


b a 
; fo that his Expectancy from the firſt Choice is 
n b ab ab b a-EU— 
X — = — — . Subtract —== from — and the Va- 

n „ —1 uxn—1 1 

nb—b—ab bx—1 
lue of remaining ExpeQancies will be = — 
| n *-- nun x 


30 C, has the Caſes a for a white; F the Caſes 2 tor a 
black one; and therefore his Expectancy from the third 

axbxb—1 _ 
N „I xA—2. 

4 After the like manner, A has the Caſes a for a white, 
and b—3 for a black; ſo that at the fourth Choice, the Ex- 


ax tn — And ſo of the reſt. 
uc IX 2 *. 3 
A 6 b—r 
Write down, therefore, the Series — -|- —— P -|- —— 
b—2 b—z n 1 —1 2 
2 —R4—, &c. Where P, Q, R, 8, &c. denote the 
A— 

3 Terms, LAY their Characters; and take as many 
Terms of this Series, as there are Units in þ-|-1 ( for there 
cannot be more Choices than there are Units in b-|-1) and 


the Sum of all the third Terms, ſkipping the two Interme- 
| a 


diates, beginning from —, will be the whole Expectancy 
n 
of A; the Sum likewiſe of all the third Terms, commenc- 
6 
ing from e P, 
Aa—1 


the Sum of the Thirds, commencing from —— Q, the 
; ES | 


Choice is 


pectancy will 


will be the whole Erpectane] of B;ũ and 
I 


whole Expectaney of C. 


Laſtly, making a=4, B=, 2=12 ; and the General 
Series will change into the following one r? TT PETA 
TSR LAST +4345 | 

Or into this other ( by multiplying all the Terms by ſame 


common Number judg'd moſt expedient for the throwing 
out of Fractions, v72. in the preſent Caſe, by 495) 


165 TC 120|-84-|- 56-35-2010 + 4--r 


And therefore A will have 165 f 56 ＋ 10=231 ; B will 
have 120-|-35-|-4=159 z and C will have 84-|-20--1=1c 5. 
So that their ſeveral Eæpectancies ill be as 231, 159, 


105 ; or As 77, 33, 35 


Prob. IX. A and & having 12 Counters, four of them 
white, and eight black ; A wagers with B, that tak- 
ing out ſeven Counters, blindfold, three of them ſhall 
be white: What is the Ratio of their Expectancies? 


Fol. 19 Seek how wy Caſes there is for ſeven Counters, 
to be taken out of 12 ; they will be found from the Doctrine 


of Combinations, to be 792. 
r Xx A* A NIX NN 792. 


20 Set aſide three white ones, and find all the Caſes 
wherein 4 of the eight black ones may be combined there- 
with; they will be found to be 70. 


Z Zu * 4 2 50. 


And fince there are four Caſes, in which three white may 
be taken out of four; multiply 70 by 4 : Thus, the Caſes, 
wherein 3 Whites may come out with 4 Blacks, are found 
to be 280. 


30 By the common Laws of Gaming, he is reputed Con- 
queror, who produces an Effect oftener than he undertook 
to do, unleſs the Contrary be expreſly agreed on; and 
therefore, if A take out 4 Whites with 3 Blacks, he wins. 
Set aſide 4 Whites, then, and find all the Caſes wherein 3 of 
the 8 Blacks may be combined with four Whites: Theſe 
Caſes will appear to be 56. 


4% A, therefore, has 280-|-56=336 Caſes, wherein he 
may win; which ſubtracted from the whole Number of 
Caſes 792, leaves 456 the Number of Caſes wherein he may 
loſe. The Ratio of the Chance of A, therefore, to that of 
B, is as 336 to 456; Or 4s 14 70 19. 

To avoid too much Prolixity in this Article, we muſt de- 
fiſt from further Inveſtigations, which in the following Pro- 
blems grow very long, and more perplex'd. In the reſt, 
therefore, we ſhall content ourſelves to give the Anſwer, or 
Reſult, without the Proceſs of arriving at it; which may 
be of uſe, as it furniſhes ſo many Data, from whence, as 
Standards, we may be enabled occaſionally to judge of the 
Probability of Events of the like Kinds: Tho', without let- 
ting the Mind into the preciſe Manner, and Reaſon thereof. 


Prob. X. A and & play with two Dice on this Condi- 
tion, that A ſhall win, if he throw ſix; and B, if 
he throw ſeven: A to have the firſt Throw, in lieu of 
which & to have two Throws ; and both to continue 
avi h two Throws each turn, till one of them wins: 


What is the Ratio of the Chance of A to that of : 
Anſ. As 10355 to 12276. 


Prob. XI. If any Number of Gameſters, A,B, C, D, E, 
&c. equal in point of Dexterity, depoſit each one 
piece of Money, and engage on theſe Conditions, that 
720 of them, A and B, beginning the Game; which 
ever of them ſhall be overcome, ſhall give place to 
the third, C, who is to play with the Conqueror ; and 
the Conqueror here, to be taken up by the fourth 
Man, D, and thus on; till ſome one, having couquer d 


them all round, draws the Stake: What is the Ratio 
of their Expettancies ? 


Sol. This Problem, M. Bernoulli ſolves analytically. Here, 
calling the Number of Gameſters * he finds that the 
Probabilities of any two immediately following each other in 
the Courſe of playing, are in the Ratio 1-1-2" to 25; and 
therefore the Expectancies of the ſeveral Gameſters A B 
CD E c. are in a Geometrical Progreſſion 1-|-2" : 25 
: 4 : C : :½C : A4 :: 4: e &«c. 


Hence it is eaſy to determine the State of the Probabili- 
ties of ay two Gameſters, either before the Game, or in 
the Courſe thereof. If e. gr. there be three Gameſters, 
A, B, C, then 2 2 and 1-|-2" : 2: : 5: 4: 4: c: 
That is, Their ſeveral Probabilities of winniug, before A 
have overcome B,or B, C; are as the Numbers 5, 5,43 and 
therefore their Expectancies are 127 73» 17: For all of them 
taken together, mult make 1, or ablolute Certainty. After 


(1829) 


four, above the Nete, or Acuteſt. The firſt, he call L 


A has overcome B, the Probabilities o 

5, 5» 4, as in the Anſwer above. It Al dane Cal be 
ters, A B C D, their Probabilities from th fou k 
be as 81, 81, 72, 64. After A has bear peng if 
Probabilities of B D C A, will be as N 
ſpectively. After A has beat B and C. the 
of C B D A will be as 16, 18, 28, 8+... © Pr 


Prob. XII. Three Gameſters, A, 2 
rities are equal, depoſit each one Pics, . ofe D 
upon theſes Terms, That two of them, * 

play, and that the vanquiſh'd Party Ball oi, S. te 

to the third, who is to take up the Con 
the ſame Condition to go round; 

vangquiſh'd, . forfeiting a certain 3 

Stake ; which ſhall be all fewept by the Perſon pad mai; 

beats the other two ſucceſſively. How much who fir 

the Chance of A and B better or Worſe, 1 1 

Lan thas 


of C - 


Anſ. 10 If the Forfeiture be to the Sum e 
depoſited, as 7 to 6, the Gameſters are ws e rl 
footing. 20 If the Forfeiture be in a leſs Ratio to the be 
pofit, A and B are on a better footing than C: ie De. 
greater Ratio, the Advantage is on the Side ot C. 20 40 
ter A has overcome B once, the Probabilities are as :: . 
33 or as 4, 2, I; vis. that of A the greateſt, and of E the 
leaſt, 

M. Bernoulli gives an analytical Solution of the & 
Problem, only made more general; as not being cong * 
” three Gameſters, but extending to any Number at Be 
ure. 


Prob. XIII. A and B, two Gameſters of equal Derr 
rity, play with a given Number of Balls; aud afur 
fome time A wants 1 of being up, and V, 3. Mar! 
the Ratio of their Chances ? 


Anſ. A's Expectancy is worth 3 of the Stake, 
only +; ſo that their Chancts are as ) to 1. w_ 


Prob. XIV. Two Gameſters, A and B, of equal Dex. 
rity, are engaged in play, on this Condition, that a 
often as A exceeds B, he ſhall give him one Tiece of 
Meney ; and that & ſhall do the like, as oft as Aer 
ceeds him; and that they ſhall not leave , 

has won all the other's Money: Each now having fn 

Pieces; to Byſtanders, R and S, lay a waver 0 

the Number of Turns, in which the Game ſhall l 

finiſh'd ; viz. R, that it ſhall be over in 10 Turns 


What is the Value of the Eupectancy of S. 


Anſ. 55% or zz of the Wager; or it is to that of R a 
560 to 464.— 

If each Player had ; Pieces, and the Wager were, thi 
the Game ſhould end in ten Turns, and the Dexterity of 4 
were double that of B; the Expectancy of 8 would bo 


3800 
838 T. 
I each Gameſter have 4 Pieces; and the Ratio of the 


Dexterities be required to make it an even Wager that the 
Game ſhall end in 4 Turns: It will be found that the ono 
muſt be to the other as 5.274 to 1. 

If each Gameſter have 4 Pieces, and the Ratio of their 
Dexterities be requir'd to make it an even Lay that the 
Game ſhall be ended in 6 Turns; the Anſwer will be found 
to be, as 2.576 to 1. 


Prob. XV. Two Gameſters, A and B, of equal Dexte- 
rity, being agreed not to leave off playing till tet 
Games are over; a Spectator, R, lays a Wager evith 
another, S, that by that time, or before, A ſhall hav 
beat B by three Games: What is the Value of itt 
Expeftancy of R? 


Anſ. 353 of the Wager; or it is to that of 8 as 35 t0 
672. ; : 


GAMM, Gammvr, Gamvur, or GAu-, in Muſic, 4 
Scale, whereon we learn to ſound the Muſical Notes, ll, 
re, mi, fa, ſol, la, in their ſeveral Orders, and Diſpoftions 
See NorTE, and SCALE. | ; 

The Invention of this Scale is owing to Guido Aretin, ' 
Monk of Aretium, in Tuſcany ; tho it is not proper? 7 
Invention, as an Improvement on the Diagramma or ca 
of the Antients. See Diacr an. 4 

The Gammut is alſo call'd the Harmonical Hand; by . 
ſon Guido firſt made uſe of the Figure of the Hand, to 4 
range his Notes on. * | Gu 

Finding the Greek Diagramma of too ſmall Extend d che 
added five more Chords, or Notes to it : One, below bs 
Proſlambanomenos, or graveſt Note of the Anticn”; 


* 
h 
of 


po- proſlambanomenos; and denoted it by the hour F 
rather the Greek r, Gamma: Which Note being at! 


to 


J ; \ 


GAN 


oc | 
* Gamm, or Gammrt, 


harbaro fay Guido's Intention in calling his firſt Note T, 
Ee ſhew, that the Greeks were the Inventors of 

Gans” Others, that he meant hereby to record himſelf; 

Mubic ing the firſt Letter of his own Name.— 

this 15 5 Scale is divided into three Series, or Columns; the 
1 d Molle, or flat; the ſecond Natural; and the third 

frſt c or Sharp, as repreſented in the Scheme, Tab. Au- 

ſince his Time, ſome Alterations have 


of the 


ft de there. 
Uk of this Scale, is to make the Paſſages, and Tran- 


crions from B Molle, to B Durum, y means of the 
Tones and Semitones. The Series of B Natural ſtanding 
betwint the other two, communicates with both ; ſo that 
to name the Chords of the Scale by theſe 1 if we 
could have the Semitones in their natural Places, vis. 
þ cand e f, then we apply ut to g; and after /a we go into 
the Series of þ natural at fa; and after la of this, we re- 
um to the former at , and ſo on: Or, we may begin at 
1; in c, and paſs into the firſt Series at mi, and then back 
do the other at fa: By which means the one Tranſition is 
1 Semitone, 978. la, fa; and the other a Tone, la, mi. To 
flow the Order of + Molle, we may begin with ut in c, or 

and make Tranſitions after the ſame manner. See Tow, 
** SEuTI TONE. 

Hence came the barbarous Names of Gammut, Are, Imi, 
&, But what a perplex d Work is here, with ſo man 
different Syllables applied to every Chord ; and all to — . 
the Places of the Semitones, which the fimple Letters a 
þ &c. do as well, and with more Eaſe ? 

Several Alterations have ſince been made in the Gamnr. 
M. le Maire, particularly, has added a ſeventh Note, vis. 
I; and the Frgliſh uſually throw out both r und /7, and 
make the other five ſerve for all: As will be ſhewn under 
the Article SOL-FA-ING. 

Gauu, GAMMA, or Gammvr, is allo the firſt, or graveſt 
Note in the modern Scale of Muſic; the Reaſon whereof 
js ſhewn under the preceding Article.— 

GANG, in the Sea Language : To man a Boat, is call'd 
to put a Gang of Men (which is a Company) into her: 
They are commonly called the Coxſivain's Gang, who has 
the Charge of her. 

Ganc-way, fignifies all the ſeveral Entrances, Ways, or 
Palages, from one Part of the Ship to the other ; and what- 


ſoever is put in one of theſe Paſſages, is ſaid to be laid, or 
put in the Gang-way. | 


GANGLION, or GANG TUM, in Medicine, a ſmall, hard, 


knotty Tumor, form'd on the nervous and tendinous Parts, 
Rn any dilcolouring of the Skin, or Senſe of Pain. See 
UMOR. 


The Cauſe of the & anglion is a too great Diſtention of the 


Pores of the Part; or the too great Compreſſion, or a La- 
ceration, thereof: Any of theſe occafion the nutritious Juice 
to be there ſtop'd an 

denſe, and Nos 

times produced by a Bruiſe, hard Labour, or the like. Moſt 


Authors fix the next Cauſe of the Ganglion to be a heavy, 
viſcid Pituita. 


retain'd; and even to exſude, con- 


The ſame Effect is ſome- 


en into a Tumor. 


The Ganglion is ſometimes removed, and reſolved by mere 


dry Friction, 1 ; : ; * 
nith Selira. Som continued; and ſometimes by Friction 
25 Mercu 
of Vigo, with Mercury. 
bt cury. If theſe don't ſucceed, Recourſe 


Some chuſe to apply a Plate of Lead, anointed 
ry: Others uſe Gum Ammoniac ; or Emplaſter 


The Word is Greek, Af ifyi j 
ek, yeſyaor, ſignifying the ſame thing. 
ie Tumor, when on the N erves, Hh 3 


4 any of the membranous Parts, retains its N ame, Gang- 
) NOR Caers elſe, it is call'd Nodns. See Nope. 


GANG ENE, GN RK NA, in Medicine, is a Morti- 


— 2 its firſt, or beginning State; while yet the Part 
which. 90 Senſe of Pain, and a Share of natural Heat: By 
ys wy Diſcaſe is diſtinguiſh'd from a Sphacelus, or tho- 
a 4 ortification; where there is no Senſe or Warmth left 
. Ta Gangrene is a Diſeaſe in the Fleſh of the Part, which 
, orrupts, conſumes, and turns black; ſpreading, and ſeiz- 


ing itſelf "is ip" a 8 
Out Fw A to adjoining Parts: And is rarely cured with- 


See Mor T1F1cATION, and SyHAcELUS. 


lt ariſes from a Stoppage, or Interception of the circula- 


to . 
1 1 of the Blood; which by this means, fails to fur- 
ala Fart with the nutritious and ſpirituous Juices, ne- 


Ty, s preſerve its Warmth, and Life. 
aterception of Circulation, which is the next Cauſe 


0 t e - . 2 
Cangrene, is it ſelf occaſion'd divers ways; as, b 
üg 
malign a | 
"ant Humor, Bites of venomous Beaſts, Fractures, 


E Raze „ch great Inflammations, violent Cold, 
udages or Com preſſions, ſudden Fluxions of ſome 


fands, and Ulcers ill managed, Sc. 


It is Gg 5 
. Ciſtinguiſh'd by the Colour of the Fleſh, which now 
Jabh pale, duſky, or 


ublivid ; and by its growing looſe, and 
y of vehemently Tenſe which it was before. In tha 


( 123 ) 


cafion'd the whole Scale to be call'd by the 


Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, the Part diſtils a fetid, diſcolout d 
Water; and emits a cadaverous Smell. | | 

Upon the firſt Seizure, the Skin turns pale, afterwards 
livid ; Veſications ariſe, and the Colour at length changes to 


black; the Fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious, and moilt ; then 


withers, and ſoon becomes inſenfible : The Heat and Pulſa- 
tion of the Part being likewiſe diminiſh'd. Sha: 

If in a large Wound, the Tumor of the Lips do not ſup- 
purate, nor any Flux of Matter, or Inflammation ariſe; i 
the Lips do not ſwell, or after Swelling grow lank and flac- 
cid again on a ſudden: *Tis reckon'd a ſure Sign of an ap- 
proaching Gangrene. See WovunD. | 

When a Gangrene proceeds from extreme Cold; the Part 
affected is firſt benumbed, or ſeiz'd with a pricking Pain, 
followed by a Redneſs, which gradually changes to a Black. 
See Col. p. 

When a tight Bandage is the Cauſe, a Flaccidity of the 
Part is join'd to the Inſenſibility thereof: When rhe Scurvy, 
it often begins in the great Toe, and appears in form of a 
blackiſh Spot, which turns to a dry Cruſt, ſucceeded by a 
Stupor of the Part, £c,—When the Bite of any venomous 
Creature is the Cauſe, a continual Fever attends, Oc. Pain 
is felt in the Part; which uſually brings on a Syncope, or 
Delirium: Puſtles ariſe about the Bite, Ec. 

By the Microſcope, the Gangrene has been diſcover'd to 
conſiſt of an infinite Number of little Worms, ingender'd 
in the morbid Fleſh; and which continually producing new 
Broods, they ſwarm, and over-run the adjacent Parts. 

To ſtop the Progreſs of the Gangrene, the Phyficians pre- 
ſcribe, internally, Sudorificks, and Alexipharmicks; exter- 
nally, Decoctions of Quick-lime, either ſimple, or with 
the Addition of Sulphur, Mercurius dulcis, and Spirit of 
Wine camphorated. 

In a 'evere Stage of the Piſtemper, they ſcarify deep, to 
the very Quick; and afterwards apply hot Liquors, Cata- 
ee Sc. Some recommend Hortes Dung, boil'd in 

ine, or Urine, The Unguent Agyptiacum allo comes 
into U'e. | | 

Belloſte preſcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious 
Reme dy, — for Gang renes; vis. Quickſilver diſſolved 
in double the Quantity of Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua fortis; 
a linen Cloth dipt therein, and applied to the gangrenous 
Part, This alone, he aſſures us, is ſufficient.— If the Gan- 

rene be occaſion'd by an intenſe Froſt; Snow Water, or a 
linen Cloth dipt in cold Water, and applied to the Part af- 
fected, Seer have directs as the beſt 1 

If the Gangrene proceed to an utter Sphacelation, and bs 
ſeated in any of the Limbs, or extreme Parts, recourſe mult 
be had to the Operation of Amputation. See AmruraA- 
TION. 

The Word Gangrena, Gangrene, is derived by ſome Au- 
thors from the Paphlagonean Gangra, a Goat; it being the 
Character of a Goat to brooze the Graſs all around, with- 
out ſhifting its Place. It is juſter, perhaps, to derive it from 
the Greek Verb ved, yealro, manduco, ahſumo, I cat, I 
conſume : But 'tis yet ſafer, to bring it from the Word 
va ſ ye, which ſigniſies the ſame thing. 

GANTLET, or Gauxrzr, a large, ſtronge Glove, 
made to cover the Arm, or Hands of a Cavalier, when arm'd 
at all Points. The Gauntlet is of Iron; and the Fingers, 
plated. a 

The Caſk, and Gauntlets were always bore in the antient 
Marches in Ceremony. Gauntlets were not introduc'd, till 
about the 13*" 3 

The Gauntlet was frequently thrown, like the Glove, by 
way of Challenge. See Grove, CHALLENGE, CHAMPION, 


ComBar, c. 
The Word is derived of the French Gantelet; and that of 


Gand, or Gant, Glove.— 


GANTLET, in Chirurgery, is a kind of Bandage for the 
Hand. | | 

"Tis a fort of Swathe, four or five Yards long; where- 
with they wrap up the Hand, and all the Fingers, one after 
another. 

GANYMEDFE, a Term lately come into Uſe, to expreſs 
a Catamite, or Bardachio. See Carayinrze, Sopouy, &c. 

The Expreſſion takes its riſe from a young, beautiful 
Trojan Shepherd, thus called; whom Zzpiter :Hh'd, or 
carried off by his Eagle, or rather by himſelf under the Fi- 
gure of an Eagle, as he was hunting on Mount Id; and 
made him his Cup-bearer, in the place of Hele; who, hav- 
ing made a falſe Step, and ſpilt her Liquor, was turn'd out 
of Office. 

Some ſay, that the Zupiter, who raviſh'd Ganyriode, was 
Tantalus, King of Phrygia: The Eagle expreſs'd the Swift- 
neſs, wherewith he was carried off. Voſſius, De Idolol. L. I. 
c. 14, &c. And Barthins, on the T hebard. L. I. v. 545. — 

GARBE, in Heraldry, a Repreſentation of a Sheaf of 


Corn, or other Grain; ſometimes bore: in Coat Armour, to 


fignify Summer, or the Month of Auguſt; as the Bunch of 
Grapes does Autumn. h 


I 


1 


He 


' 


/ GAR 
He bears Azure, a Garbe, or; the Arms of the Greſvenors 
of Eaton, in Cheſhire. | he 2 
GARBLER. of Spices, is an Officer of great Antiquity, 
in the City of London, who is empower'd to enter any Shop, 
Ware-houſe, Sc. to view, and ſearch Drugs, &c. and to 
garble and cleanſe them. ; 
| GARBLES, the Duſt, Soil, or Uncleanneſs that is ſe- 
vered from good Spice, Drugs, Qc. IN 
GARBLING of Spice, Drugs, c. is the purifying it from 
the Droſs and Duſt mix'd therewith ; and ſevering the good 
from the bad. | 


GARBLING of 
od from the bad. 


out the go 5 

The Word may come from the Italian Garbo, Finery, or 
Neatnefs. | | | 

GARCON, or, as we pronounce it, GAR. s00N, a French 
Term, literally fignifying Boy, or a Male Child, any time 
before his Marriage. The Tralians uſe Garſone in the ſame 
Senſe. | | 
Portanns remarks, that they antiently wrote it wargon: 
But the Etymologiſts can't agree as to its gon By ſay 
nothing of all the reſt, Martinius alone propoſes ſeven De- 
rivations; without pitching upon any, v2. the Latin gar- 
rire, to prattle; the Chaldee DN, Student, Learner ; the 
French Garder, to guard; the German warten, to tarry, or 
wait; the Greek ve, Young-man ; the Arabic TN, Young- 
man; and the Hebrew Va, the young of any Brute. 

Garcon is allo applied to divers inferior Officers: Thus, 
all the People in the King's Chamber, Wardrobe, c. who 


do the leſſer Offices thereof under the proper Officers, are 


called Gargons de la Chambre, de la Garderobbe, &c. 


GARD, }I GvuARD. 
GARDS, 1 GvuARDs. 
 GARDIAN, f hs GUARDIAN. 
GARDEROBE, &c.; \WarD-roBE. 
GARDAN T, in Heraldry, See GUaRDANT. 


GARDEN, an Incloſure, or Plot of Ground, curiouſly 
cultivated, and furniſh'd with Variety of Plants, Flowers, 
Fruits, Sc. Sce GAR DENINOG; lee aiſfo OxchARD. 

Gardens are diitinguiſh'd into Flor Gardens, Fruit Gar- 
dens, and K:tcher: Gardens The firſt for Picaſyre, and Or- 
na ment; aud theretore placed in the moſi conſpicuous Parts: 
The two latter, for Service; and thereiore made in By places. 
See FLOWER, FRUIT, &c. 

In a Harden, the principal Things to be conſider'd, are, 
the Tom, Soil, Situation, and Aspect or Expoſure. 
For the firſt Point, the Form: A Square, or rather Ob- 
long, is molt eiigibie; leading from the Middle of the Houſe, 
with a Gravel Walk in the Midſt; narrow Graſs- borders on 
each Side; and on either Side of theſe, Rows of Variety of 
Winter Greens. If the Ground be irregular, it may be made 
uniform ſo as to afford a Proſpect nothing inferior to the 
moſt regular; ftrait Lines will reduce any Figure to Or- 
der. A Triangle has its Beauty, as well as a Square; and 
the molt irregular Spots may be brought by Borders, and 
Walks to thoſe two Figures. , 

indeed, an Irregularity is eaſily hid in a large Garden, 
by long Walks, and tall Hedges, interrupting a diſtant 
View: And the little Corners, and Triangular Spaces, may 
de agrceably fill'd up with Borders of Flowers, Dwarf Trees, 
flowring Shrubs, or Ever-Greens. Nor is it prudent, to 
be ſolicitous to throw the whole Garden into a ſingle View 
as Irregularities, and Unevenneſſes, afford many uncom- 
mon, pretty Devices, Cc. See WALERSs, and Box DER. 

For the ſecond Point, or the Soil: A deep, rich, black 
Mould is beſt for Plants; ſandy Land is warm and forward, 
and good for Flowers ; chalky Land is cold and backward. 
But both are eaſily corrected by Compoſt's, or Materials of 
oppoſite Kinds, Sce Soft, and Courosr. 

For the St]ien: If the Garden be too high, it will be 
expos'd to the Winds, which are highiy prejudicial to Trees; 
if too low, the Dampneſs will be injurious, beſide the breed- 
ing of Vermine : A Flat, therefore, or the Side of a Hill, 
are the happieſt Situation; eſpecially the latter, as it is 
ufually well water'd, and ſhelter'd from the Extremes of Wea- 
ther; b:fide that the Water deſcending from on high, will 
ſupply Fountains, Caſcades, and other Ornaments of a 
Garden. Sce Foun TAIN, Ec. 

For the Aſpeft, or Expoſure, we have already confider'd 
what relates thereto, under the Article Expoſure; See 
ExPpoOSURF. 

Of all things, the Ground, or Soil of the Garden is the 
molt important: Unleſs this be rich, and fertile, all the 
other Advantages will be vain, Jo judge of the Quality 
of the Soil, ſome direct us to look, * 4 there be any 
Heath, Thiilles, or other Weeds growing ſpontaneouſly there- 
in, as a certain Sign of a poor Ground: The Growth of the 
Trees, too, thereabout, is to be conſider d; if they grow 
cooked, ill ſhap'd, and grubby, of a faded Green, and full 
of Moſs; the Place is to be immediately rejected. If the 
Contrary be found; you mult proceed to examine the Depth 
of the Soil, by digging Holes under Ground, The Soil 


Bow Staves, is the ſorting, or culling 
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Viſta's, Glades, Groves, Compartiments, Qui — aten 


deep, 


Horley or 
S or {tiff ] 
k, Aſhes 


he is of opinion, that untried Earth, dug from = 8 


Common where Cattle has been fed, would prove the beſt 


The Trees being now taken out of the Nurſe . 
Roots are to be ſhorten'd to about ſix Inches * ale er 


Fibres taken off; and the Head to be pruned, ſo as not to 


leave above two Branches; and thoſe not above fix Inch 

long. See PrAN TIN. | * 
The Wall Trees, to be placed as far from the Wall | 
poſſible; that there may be the more Room for the Rove 
to ſpread, Then, filling up the Hole with Mould hog 
remains nothing but to ſecure the Roots from the Winter, 
Froſt, by covering the Spot with Straw, Fern, Dung, 20 


And in Summer, from the Sun by Sand, and Pebble Stone, 


See Warr Fruit. 

For Trees planted in Borders, the common PraQtice is t 
make a Trench by the Wall-fide, two Foot broad, and a 
many deep. This Trench they fill with old Dung, mix'4 
with Earth, lightly laid, near as high as the Borders are in. 


| tended to be; and then trodden down to half the Height 


in the Places where the Trees are intended to be. Tis 
prudent, to plant the Trees ſhallow, and to raiſe the Fart 
about them; eſpecially in a wet, clayey Soil.—See Pr aur. 
ING, SEMINARY, &c. 

_ *Tis an Obſervation of ſome Importance, that Wall Trees, 
and Fruit thr.ve beit, when the Walks that run parallel to 
them, are Gravel; mare of the Rays of the Sun being 
thereby reflected to them, than if they were Graſs, Add, 
that no ſort of tall Trees are to be ſufor d to grow in any 
of the oppoſite Borders, or intermediate Spaces, ſo, as their 
Shade might reach to the South Eaſt, or South Weſt Walls, 
The Places near the Walls are moſt advantageouſly filed 
with Dwarſs.— See DwWART, ESPALIER, &c. 
GARDENIN G, HoRTIculruRR, the Art of cultirit- 
ing a Garden. See GARDEN. 

Gardening has in all 1 > been eſteem'd an Employ 
ment, worthy the greateſt Hero's, and Philoſophers: The 
Emperor Dtoclerian, at Salona ; and Epicurus, and Aer 
dorus, at Athens, have ennobled the Art beyond all Enes. 
mium. | | 

Goetzins, Superintendant of Lubeck, printed a Difſerts 
tion in 1706, entitled. KnTogia©r, ſeu De Eruditis Hortorun 
Cultoribus, Of the Learned Men who have loved, and cul 
tivated Gardens; among which Number he ranks Adam, 
Gregory Nazianzen, St. Auguſtin, Pliny, and Cicero: 
Nor ſhould he have forgot the elder Caro, Democruus 
Plato, and his Academy. 

The Sieur le Noſtre firſt carried Gardening to any thing of 
Perfection: M. Ja Quintinie has gone yet further; nor have 
our own Countrymen of late been wanting to its Improvement; 
as London, and Wiſe, Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, &. 

M. Fatio has lately applied Mathematical Reaſoning to 
Gardening, and ſhewn how to make the beſt uſe ot ti 
Sun's Rays in Gardens. See WALL. | 

The principal Operations in Gardening, are Plantingy 
Tranſplanting, Engrafting, Inoculating, Pruning, Soi 
&c. Which ſee under their proper Articles, PLANTING 
TRANSPLANTING, ENGRAFTING, PRUNING, &c. 

Other Particulars, relating to the Art of Gargent', ſe 
under Pincuine, VARIEOA TIN, NURSERY, vEED 
GRrEENn-novss, Hor-BED, &c. See alſo PAT, Takt 
FRVUIT- TREE, WALL- TREE, DWARF, &c. See alſo Sar 
LAPDE, &c. ; 

GARDENING, in Falconry. To arden a Hurt, Fa 7 

ut her on a Turf of Graſs to chear her.— Some allo ue tat 
s. Phraſe for the giving her an Airing, or letting her 
at large. 

GARD EVISURE, in Heraldry ; ſee V1208- 

GARGARISM, Garcrt, in Medicine, a liquid * 
of Remedy, for Diſorders of the Mouth, Gums, Throat 

Gargariſims are compoſed of Honey, Salts, Syrups, Spes 
Vinegar, Waters, and Decoctions; and produce their 
by cleanſing, lubricating, Cc, the Parts. 1 Rai 

An Aſtringent Gargariſin, Detergent Gargariſu, 
gerent Gargariſm, &c. * 

The Word is form'd of the Greek yapyeell el, wil 
to waſh,—Or of the Hebrew Garghera, the Throat 


6 


XD, an Ornament for the Head, in manner of 


2 gARL A ow. 
. . crow” 54 fort of Chaplets, made of Flowers, Fea- 
4 b den of pretious Stones; but eſpecially Flowers: 

7 ed her, of. the Word in our Language is more immediately 

er. To V wb Ga 12 

in 2 paſſes, in Antiquity, for the Inventor of Garlands. 

Mer XV. 

72 57 174 form'd of the Barbarous Latin Ghirlanda; 

Soil The full retain'd in the Italian. Aſenage traces its O- 

oles ghich is Girus, thro girulus, to girulare, girlare, ghir- 

ep, gin n 14a, and at length guirlande, and Garland; 

ie! * Snirland, or Garland are deſcended in the eighth 

US,— | 

8 Dae ect ch Derivation, and brings the Word from 

rn His banda, which in the Northern Languages ſignify, a. 

15 au artfully wrought with the Hand.— 
Ns 4 4xD, in a Ship, a Collar of Rope; which is wound 

veſt * Head of the Main-maſt, to keep the Shtouds 
about | | ” | 

nall 


fon Nlön. In ſome antient Writings and Statutes, to 
hes iſh the Heir, ſignifies to warn the Heir. 
| ARNISHEE, in Law, the Party, in whoſe Hands Mo- 


as i attach'd within the Liberties of the City of London; 
don b call d in the Sheriff of London's Court, becauſe he has 
ere 13d Garniſoment, or Warning, not to pay the Money, but 
«rs WW «appear and anſwer to the Plaintif-Creditor's Sute. See 
Ec. ATTACHMENT: . | A 
ne, GARNISHING,. or GARn1SHMENT, is popularly uſed 
6 the Furniture of any thing; or an Aſſemblage, or Sort- 
$to ment neceſſary for the uſing, or adorning of any thing. See 
a ;ANITUR E» ; | 
10 1 5 GarniSHiNG of a Di, conſiſts of certain Things 
In- which N it; either as a Part, and Ingredient thereof; 
oht In which Senſe Pickles, Muſhrooms, Oyſters, Sc. are Gar- 
Tis ing: Or as a Circumſtance, or Ornament; as when 
rh Leaves, Flowers, Roots, Oc. are laid about a Service, to 
r- amuſe the Eye. | 
The ame Word is us'd for the finer Herbs, Fruits, c. 
ei, aid about à Sallad : Garniſhing of Lemon, Piſtacho's, Pom- 
to mate, Yolks of hard Eggs, Artichoak Bottoms, Capers, 
Ing ruffles, Sweat-bread, &c. a 8 
ad, The Word is French, form 'd of the Verb Garnir, to fur- 
ny niſh, or fit out. a 
eit GARNISHMENT, in Law, a Warning given any one 
ls to appear; and that for the better furniſhing the Cauſe, and 
led Court. Suppole, e. gr. one is ſued for the Detinue of cer- 
uin Charters, and ſays, they were deliver'd to him, not only 
a the Plaintiff, but F S. alſo; and therefore prays, that 
2 may be warn'd to plead with the Plaintiff, whether 
1 the Conditions are perform'd, or no. | 
he In this Petition he is ſaid to pra Garniſhment ; which 


may be interpreted, a Warning to 7. S. to provide himſelf 
of a Defence ; or elſe a furniſhing the Court with all Par- 
* 8 the Action, whereby it may throughly determine the 

uſe,— 

GARRISON, a Body of Forces, diſpoſed in a Fortreſs, 
to defend it againſt the Enemy ; or to keep the Inhabitants 
lu dubjection; or even to be fubfiſted during the Winter 
Seaſon. See Fox TR Ess, 

The Words Garriſon, and Winter Quarters, are ſome- 

times uſed indifferently for the ſame thing; and ſometimes 

they denote different Things. | 

in the latter Caſe, a Garriſon is a Place wherein Forces are 
maintain d, to ſecure it; where they keep regular Guard: 
As, a Frontier Town, a Cittadel, Caſtle, Tower, &c. The 
Garriſon ſhould always be ſtronger than the Towns-men, 

Winter Quarters, tignify a Place where a Number of 
Forces are laid up in the Winter Seaſon, without keeping 
the regular Guard. The Soldiers like better to be in Win- 
ter Quarters, than in Garriſon, See FoRTITIED Place, 
Winter Qu ax T ERS, &c. 

Vs Cange derives the Word from the corrupt Latin gar- 
119, which the later Writers uſe to ſignify all manner of 

ities, Arms, Victuals, &c. neceſſary for the Defenc2 of 

a 5 and the ſuſtaining of a Siege. | 

a ARTER, literally fignifies the ſame with the Greek 

OG Periſcelis, a Ligature, to keep up the Stockings; 
who eber e for the Badge, or Cognizance of a 
* Order of Knights, hence denominated the Order of 

Darter. See the following Article. 

* r os; or Order of the GAR TER, is a Military Or- 
al 3 by King Edwarg Ill. in 1350 ; under the Ti- 
Nas 2 Fr 2, and Knights-Companions of the moſt 

Tha r of the Garter. See ORDER. 2 
Th 2 conſiſts of 26 Knights, or Companions; ge- 
Re | Peers, or Princes; whereof the King of England 

2 Sovereign, or Chief. 

4 . Wear a blue Carter on the left Leg, with this Mot- 
in TOS Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe; g. d. Shame to 
The t thinks evil hereof. See Morro. 

are à College, or Corporation; having a Great, 


( 125.) 
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and Little Seal: Their Officers are, a Prelate, Chancellefy,. 
Regiſter, Dean, King at Arms, and Uſher. Sce PRRLATE, 
CHANCELLOR, &. „„ 

Beſide which, they have a Dean, and twelve Canons, 
with Petty Canons, Pergers, and 26 Penſioners, or poor 
Knights, See Canon, Cc. n 3 

The Order is under the Patronage, ot Protection of St. 
Geor e, the Tutelary Saint of this Kingdom. Set PaTRUN, 

Their College is held in the Caſtle of Windſor, within the 
Chapel of St. George, and the Chapter houſe, ęrected by 
the Founder for that Purpoſe. Their Robes, Sc. are the 
Garter, deck'd with Gold, Pearl, and precious Stones; and 
a Buckle of Gold, to be worn daily on the left Leg; and, 
at Feaſts and Solemnities, a Fur ccat, Mantle, bit Velvet 
Cap, Cellar of: SS's, compoſed of Roſes enamel'd, Cc. Ses 
SURCOAT, COLLAR, Cc. | 2k, | 

When they wear not their Robes, they are to have 4 
filver Star on the leſt Side; and they commonly bear the 
Picture of St. George, enamel'd on Gold, and beſet with 
Diamonds, at the End of a blue Ribbon, croſſing the Body 
from the left Shoulder, They are not to appear abroad 
9 8 the Carter, on Penalty of 6 5. $4. paid to the Ro- 
giſter. oc, 

The Order of the Garter a pears the moſt antient and 
noble Lay Order in the World. Tis prior to the Trench 
Order of St. Michael, by 30 Years: To that of the Golden 
Fleece, by 80 Years: To chat of St, Andrew, by 190 Years ; 
and to that of the Flephant, by 209 Years. See Order 0 
= Micnazr, GoiDin Fleece, St. AnDatw, ELETHANT, 

c. | 

Since its Inſtitution, there have been eight Emperors 
and 27 or 28 foreign Kings; beſide numerous Sovereign 
Princes enroll'd as Companions thereof, — _ 

Its Origin is ſomewhat differently related : The common, 
Account is, that it was erected in Honour of 4 Garter of 
the Counteſs of Salisbury, which ſhe dropt in Dancing, and 
the King pick'd up: But our beit Ant.quaries ſet this aſide 
as fabulous. 

Cambden, Fern, & c. take it to have been inſtituted on oc- 
caſion of the Victory obtain d over the French, at the Bat- 
tle of Creſſy: That Prince, ſay ſome Hiſtorians, order'd his 
Garter to be diſplay'd, as a Signal of Battle ; in commemo- 
ration whereof, he made a Garter the Principal Ornament 
of the Order, erected in memory of this Signal Victory; 
and a Symbol of the indiſſoluble Union of the Knights.—' 

Fa. N in his Analecta on St. George, in the third 
Tome of the Acta Sanctorum, publiſh'd by the Bollangiſts, 
has a Diſſertation on the Ordes of the Carter. This Order, 
he obſerves, is not leſs known under the Name of &.. 
George ; than under that of Garter ; and that, tho it was 
only inſtituted by K. Edward III; yet it had been projected 
before him, by K. Richard I. in his Expedition to the Holy 
Land; if we may credit an Author, who wrote under Heu- 
ry VIII. Papebroch adds, however, that he does not fee 
what that Author grounds his Opinion on; nd that tho' the 
Genecality of Writers fix the Epocha of this Inſtitution to 
the Year 1350, he chuſes, with Froiſſurd, to refer it to the 
Year 1344; which agrees better with the Hiſtory of that 
Prince; where we read, that he call'd an Extraordinary Aſ- 
ſembly of Knights that Year. 1 

In 155 Edward VI. made ſome Alterations in the Ri- 
tual of this Order: That Prince compos'd it in Latin; the 
Original whereof is {till extant in his own Hand Writing. 
He there ordain'd, that the Order ſhould no longer be call'd 
the Order of St. George ; but that of the Garter; and in- 
ſtead of the George, hung at the Collar, he ſubſtituted 4 
Cavalier, bearing a Book on the Point of his Sword, with 
the Word Protectio graven on the Sword; and Verbum Det 
on the Book; with a Buckle in the left Hand, and the Word 
Fides thereon.— Larrey. | 

Authors on this Order are, Camba4ecr, Aſhmole, Leland, 
Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, Glover, and Favyn. 

Erhard, Cellius, and the Prince of Orange, adds Pape- 
broch, have given Deſcriptions of the Ceremonies uſed at 

the Inftallment of Knights; and a Ciſtercian Monk, named 
Mendocius Bealetus, has a Treatiſe, intitled la Garreticre, 
or Speculum Anglicauum, ſince printed under the Title of 
the Catechiſm of the Order of the Garter : Wherein he ex- 
plains all the Allegories, real, or pretended of thoſe Cere- 
monies, with the Moral Significations thereof. 

GAR TER, Principal King at Arms; 
Arms. | | 
_ Garter, and Principal Ring at Arms, are two diſtinct᷑ 
Offices, united in one Perſon: Garter's Employment is to at- 
tend the Service of the Garter ; for which he is allowed a 
Mantle and Badge, a Houle in Mindſor Caſtle, and Penſions 
both from the Sovereign, and Knights, and laſtiy, Fees, 
He alſo carries the Rod and Sceptre at every Feaſt of St. 
George, when the Sovereign is prelent : Notifics the Election 
of ſuch as are new choſen : Attends the Solemnity of their 
Inſtallations, and takes care of placing their Arms over their 
Scats : Carries the Garter to 15 Kings and * 

. 1 off 


ſee King at 


GAS 


ſion with ſome Peer of the Realm. 


Garter's Oath relates only to Services to be perform'd 


within the Order; and is taken in Chapter before the Sove- 


reign and Knights. 
be the Earl Marſhal. 


Gaxrttk is alſo a Term in Heraldry, fignifying the Moiety, 


or half of a Zend. See BND. | 
GAS, in Chemiſtry, a Term us'd by Van Helmont, to 


expreſs the Seeds, or Fermentations, or firſt Principles of 
Things: But he applies it ſo obſcurely, and precariouſly, 


that *tis hard reducing it to any one Senſe. | 
Thus, he calls the vital Principle in Man, Gas Vitale; and 


the ſame Denomination Gas 


e gives to the ſulphurous 
Steams, which occafion Damps: Add, that he calls the 
Air, Gas Ventoſum; and Water, the Gas of Salts. | 
Some would fix his Meaning to the Spirit, or ſubtle and 
moſt volatile Part of a Body: And thus, Gas Cereviſiæ, is 
the ſpirituous Steam, which flies off from Ale, while in 
working; but this does not take in the whole Idea of Gas. 


GASCOIN, or Gasxorn, the hinder Thigh of a Horſe ; 


commencing from the Stifle, and reaching to the Ply, or 


bending of the Ham. | 1 

G ASCONA DE, a boaſting or vaunting of 8 
very improbable. He 1 he had fought ſingly again 
three Men; a downrig 
- The Term has its Riſe from the Gaſcoons, or People in 
Gaſcony, in France, who are diſtinguiſh'd for Bragging, and 
Rhodomontado.— 

GASTALDUS, or CasTAarvpvs, an Officer, antiently en- 


tertain'd in the Courts of divers Princes ; wrote alſo Gaſ- 


taldius, Gaſtaldio, Gaſtaldatus, Guaſtaldus, &c. 

The Caſtaldus was what in Faly and Spain is now call'd 

| Majordomo, viz. the Maſter, or Steward of a Houſhold. 

The Gaſtaldus was a Comes, or Count, which ſhews his Of- 
fice to have been very confiderable.— | 

In the Laws of Traly we ſometimes meet with Gaſtalaus, 
in the Senſe of a Courier; and ſometimes as an Ecclefiaſtical 
Officer, ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſs'd co be Simony, to 
buy the Function of Gaſtaldus. ' 

Macri derives the Word from the Arabic Chaſendar, Pur- 
veyor of a Houſe: Others, from the German Gaſt, and 
Halten, to retain Travellers.— | 

GASTEREPIPLOICA, in Anatomy, 'a Vein, which 
© into the Trunk of the Vena Porta ; form'd of ſeveral 

ranches ; derived from the Stomach, and Epiploon ; whence 
its Name, yp, and trirAooy. See VEIN. 
 GASTEROCNEMIUS, in Anatomy, a Name common 
to two Muſcles, conſtituting the Sura, or Calf of the Leg; 
the one called Externns, the other Internus. 

GasTEROCNEMPU8 Externus, call'd alſo Suralis Externns, 
and Gemellus, has two diſtin, fleſhy Originations, from 
the ſuperior, and hindermoſt Part of each Fubercle of the 
lower Appendage of the Thigh-bone ; which in their Deſ- 
cent are each dilated into two ſmall fleſhy Bellies, the in- 
nermoſt of which is thickeſt and largeſt; having each a 
different Series of fleſhy Fibres, which at length uniting, 
make a broad, ſtrong Tendon ; which narrowing itſelf, joins 
the great Tendon of the Solæus, four Fingers breadth 
above its [nſertion into the Os Calcis. 
| When this Muſcle acts, the Foot is ſaid to be extended 
or pulled backwards; which Motion is very neceſſary in 
walking, running, leaping, or ſtanding on tip-toe, &9c. 


_ whence it is, that thoſe who walk much, or carry heavy 


Burdens ; and who wear low-heel'd Shoes, have theſe Mul- 
cles larger than others, | 

GASTEROCNEMIUS, or Suralis Internus, call'd alſo So- 
leus, from its Figure, reſembling a Sole-Fiſh, is placed un- 
der the external. Its external fleſhy Part is cover'd with a 
tranſparent tendinous Expanſion, which makes it appear of 
a livid Colour. , | 

It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindermoſt 
Part of the upper A e of the Fibula, and back-part of 
the Tibia, that is, below the Inſertion of the Subpopli- 
tzus ; and increaſing to a large fleſhy Belly, compoſed of 
various Orders of fleſhy Fibres, ſome of them 3 
aptly expreſſing the Figure of the Top of a Feather, whoſe 
Stamina, being here tendinous, join with the great Tendon, 
which is about a Finger's Breadth long; and inſerted into 
the ſuperior and hindermoſt Part of the Os Calcis. | 

The Foot, together with the Toes, being, as it were, a 
Lever to the whole Body, ought therefore to be attended 
with Muſcles of great Strength to extend it; which is the 
Ra that theſe Muſcles ſo much exceed their Antago- 
niſts. 

GASTRIC, GAsTRICUs, in Anatomy, is applied to di- 
vers Veins, on account of their proceeding from the Sto- 
mach, or Ventricle, which the Greeks call ase. See Sro- 
Mach. 

; 1 ys rp major, 1 groeter Gaſtric Vein is inſerted 
into the Splenic Vein; and the 777707, or leſſer Gaſtric, i 
the Trunk. of the Vena Porta, : * 


ns) 5 


for which Service, it has been uſual to join him in Commiſ- 


His Oath, as King at Arms, is taken 


t Gaſconade. * 


are aid to have either held their Lands by 


GASTRILOQUUS, or GAR ©, 2 
ome inwardly, or within his Stomach nl kc 
eems to come a-far of; more uſually Mey 
See Are N 0 at e 
The Word is form'd of the Greek 1 
Latin logui, to oats res ved, Belly, 
GASTROLATER, a Glutton „or Bell 208 | 
Deus venter eſt. See IDOLATER. * god ; Cujng 
GASTROMANCY, or Gasrzomayri, ak | 
vination, practiced among the Antients, by mes nd of nj 
coming, or ſeeming to come; out of the Be 
NATION. 1 "A 1 


and the 


lly. dee Din ; 


The Word is form'd of yaeremuarrde, compoſed of yur 
8 IM 1 


Belly, and e, Divination. | 
There is another kind of Divination, call'q q 
Name, - Gaſtromaney, which is perform'd b 
Glaſſes, or other round, tranſparent Veſſels ; a the B 
3 1 gh ph appear, by Magic Art. "The din 
lled reaſon t l r a8 1 ug 
GAS MY, the Operation of cutting an 
Belly; the ſame with what is otherwilh called the en the 
ka Say oo row e Yariay 
GATE, a large Door, leading, or giving E 8 
a City, Town, Caſtle, Palace, or other Sk able Rain 
9 4 1 | | ng, 
ebes, in Egypt, was antiently known by the 4. 
tion, With an hundred Gates. Fes, in hien, = "Þ _ 
In Antient Rome there was a Tu h Gate, Parra i. 
umphalis. See Trxivmen. In the Modern Rome there ch 
0 ilee Gate, which is only open'd the Y - 


Y the ſame 


means of 


. 


ubilee. See JUBILEE. 

The Gates of London are many of them converted ing 
Goals, or Priſons ; as TLudgate, Newgate, &c. See Paizo 
The leſſer, or By-gates, are call'd Poſterns. See Posrzax 

Gates thro* which Coaches, Ec. are to pals, ſhould not he 
leſs than ſeven Foot broad; nor more than twelve: The 
Height to be 13 the Breadth. i 
_ GAVEL, in Law, fignifies Tribute, Toll, Cuſtom, year) 
Rent, Payment, or Revenue ; of which there are crend 
1 as Gavel-Corn, Gavel- Malt, Out- Gavel, Gavel. Ful. 

er, Co 

Gaver, is ſometimes us d for what we more uſually cl 
the Gable. See GATE. I 

GAvEL-KIND, a Tenure, or Cuſtom, whereby the Land 
of the Father are equally divided, at his Death, among al 
his Sons; or the Land of the Brother among all the Gre 
thren, if he have no Iſſue of his own. See Cusrou, and 
Tznvrt, DESCENT, E9c. , | 


Teutonicis priſcis patrios ſuccedit in agros 
Maſeula ſtirps omnis, ne foret ulla potens. 


This Cuſtom, which antiently obtain'd throughout Zrg- 
land, is ſtill of Force in the greateſt Part of Kent, Urchenfeild 
in Herefordſhire, and elſewhere ; tho' with ſome Difference: 
But by the Stat. 34 and 35 Her. 8. all Gavelkind Lands in 
Wales are made deſcendible to the Heir, according to the 
Courſe of common Law. See Hris, &c. | 

Cambaen in his Britan. gives the Origin and Nature of 
Gavelkind thus: The People of Kent, upon the Normas 
© Invaſion, could not be reduced to ſurrender to the Con- 
* queror, but on theſe Conditions, that they ſhould retain 
s their antient Country-cuſtoms without any Infringement 
© or Diminution; and eſpecially that call'd Gavelkind. The 
© Lands held under this Denomination, deſcend equally, and 
* are divided, ſhare and ſhare alike, among all the Male 
Children; and in defect of theſe, among the Females. 
He adds, That they are of Age, or qualified to take the 
Lands upon them, at Fifteen ; and may then give, vend, 
© or alienate the ſame to any Perſon, without the Conſent of 
any Lord: And Children here inherit their Fathers Land, 
* tho' convicted of Felony, Murther, c. The Tenants in 
© Gavelkind are to do Fealty ; and to be in the Tuition of 
the next a-kin, who is not next Heir after them, till 15 
© Years of Age; to pay Acknowledgment to the Lord for 
© the Lands', E9c. | | 

In an antient Book of Records in Chriſt-Church, Car. 
zterbury, of the time of Henry VIII. our Saxon Ancelton 
Writing, or with- 
out: The firſt were called Bockland ; whoſe Owners were 
Men, whom we now call Freeholders : The ſecond was call 
Folkland ; the Owners whereof were of ſervile Condition, and 


poſſeſs d ad voluntatem Domini. See BoCKLAND, Fa LE- 


HOLD, FOLKLAND, &c. | 3 

Now, the Inheritance, or Freehold, did not, in thols 
Days, deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but to all alike ; which in 
Saxon was called Lande ScyFran, and in Kent, To feilt 
Land; whence came the Cuſtom Gavelkind. And the Rea- 
ſon why it was retained in Kent more than other Places, wit 
that the Kentiſpmen were not e by the Norman! 


For, ſay our Hiſtorians, Sigand, the Arch-Biſhop 6h ary 


ry r wr 


means of Wor * 


S NES nnn 


* 
. 


ne Feline, an Abbot, who commandad the 
erb) 28 2 every Man, fitto bear Arme, 
ow 5 nd cover themſelves, with green Boughs in 

Fu — In this Diſguiſe they met the Conqueror un- 
their Ha Swainſcomb; where, diſcovering themſelves, the 
gore 0 and Abbot acquainted him with their Reſolu- 
web gabe and falling in defence of the Law of their 
| a this the Conqueror, imagining himſelf en- 
Comag in a Wood, granted, that they, and their Poſte- 
joy their Rights, Liberties, and Laws: Some 


comps 
rity, 15 97 Nauener that of Gavelking, continues to their 


bee to this Barr... | 
DE ELMAN, a TFonant, who is liable to Tribute, — 
— 4e Terring, gui vocantur Gavelmanni. Somner, 
Goel T. in Law, a ſpecial, and antient kind of Ceſ- 
6 ud in Kent, where the Cuſtom of Gavel. kind con- 
cal, whereby the Tenant ſhall forfeir bis Lands and Te- 
imer! to the Lord, if he withdraw from him his due 
— and Services. See Fx, SzRvics, and GAver- 
150 Proceſs of the Gavelet is thus: The Lord is firſt to 
geb the Steward of his Court, from three Weeks to 
eeks, tö find ſome Diſtreſs upon the Tenement; 


A earth Court; and if in that time he find none, at 


EG his hand in name of a Diſtreſs, and keep it a Year 


ind a Day without manuring ; within which time, if the 
Tenant pay his Arrears, and make reaſonable Amends for 
he Withholding, he-{hall have and enjoy his Tenement as 


tefore : If he come not before the Year and Day be paſt, the 


Lord is to go to the next County Court, with Witneſſes of 


what paſs'd at his own Court, and pronounce there his 
Proceſs, to have further Witneſſes ; and then by the Award 
of his own Court, he ſhall enter and manure the Tenement 
4; his on: 80 that if the Tenant defire afterwards to have 
ind hold it as before, he muſt agree with the Lord, ac- 


cording to this old Saying : 


he not ſince any thing given, or any thing paid 
1155 lat him pay five Pound for his Were, ere be become 


Healder again. 
Other Copies have the firſt Part with ſome Variation 5 
"Tet him nine times pay, and nine times repay. 


GAUGE-Point, of a. ſolid Meaſure, is the Diameter of 
a Circle, whoſe Area is equal to the ſolid Content of the 
ime Meaſure. See MEAs ux k, and ConTriNnT. ER 
Thus, the Solidity of a Wine Gallon being 231 Cubic 
aches ; if you conceive a Circle to contain fo many Inches, 
the Diameter of it will be 2). 15; and that will be the 
Gauge Point of Wine Meafure. *D 
And an Ale Gallon containing 288 Cubic Inches ; by the 
lame Rule, the Gauge Point for A le-meaſure will be found 
tobe 19.15 : And after the ſame manner may the Gauge- 
Point of any other Meaſure be determined. 
Hence we deduce, that when the Diameter of a Cylinder 
in Inches is equal to the Garge-Point in any Meaſure, 
(given likewiſe in Inches) every Inch in length thereof will 
contain an Integer of the ſame Meaſure. In a Cylinder, 
whoſe Diameter is 17. 15 Inches, every Inch in Height con- 
tans one intire Gallon in Wine-meaſure ; and in another, 
vioſe Diameter is 19. 15, every Inch in length contains one 
Ale Gallon. | 
Caver Line, a Line on the common Gauging Rod, 
whoſe Deſcription and Uſe ſee under the Article Gavcinc, 
GAUGE „ an Officer of the King's Exciſe, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to gange, i. e. to examine, dar or meaſure 
il Caſks of Beer, Wine, Oil, Sc. and to give them a Mark 
of Allowance (which is a Circle burnt with an Iron, before 
they be fold in any Place within the Extent of this Office. 
xXCI8E, and GAUGING, 
. CAUGING, the Art, or Act of meaſuring the Capaci- 
«, or Contents of all kinds of Veſſels ; and determining 
Quantity of Fluids, or other Matters, contain'd therein. 
Mz azvzinc, Cox rENT, Cc. 

05 Gauging is the Art of reducing the unknown Capa- 
d Vellels of divers Forms; cubical, parallelipipedal, 
1 Nd ſpheroidal, conical, Ec. to ſome known cubic 
"ure; and of computing, for inſtance, how many Gal- 
den Barts, Pints, or the like, of any Liquor, e. gr. Ale, 
p, Wine, Brandy, c. are contain d therein. See Cups, 
RALLELIPIPED, &c. | 


mn OG is a Branch of Stereometry. See STEREOME- 


77 he principal Veſſels that come under its Operation, are 


rrels, Rindlets, and other Casks ; Backs, Coolers, 


Fars &c, See Bazaar, &c. 


d Content of cubical, parallelipipedal and priſma- 


«al Vefſels, we have already obſerv'd, is eaſily found in 
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rh Court, it is awarded, that he take the Tene- 


* 


84 


Cubic Inches; or the like, by multiplying the Area of the | 
Baſe by the perpendicular Altitude. See Sox 1b, Pain, &c: 

And for cylindrical. Veſſels, the ſame is found by multi- 
plying the Area of the. circular Baſe; by the perpendicular , 
Altitude, as beſore. See Cy Ib. : 

Caſks of the uſual Form of 8 Kilderkins, &c. 
may be conſider'd as Segments of a Spheroid cut off by 
two Planes, J > ene to the Axis; which brings them 
to Oughtred's Theorem, for meaſuring Ale and Wine Caſks ; 


"which is thus: Add twice the Area of the Circle at the 


Bung, to the Area of the Circle of the Head. J the 
Sum by one third of the Length of the Caſk: The Frodu& 
is the Content of the Veſſel in Cubic Inches. 
But, for Accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr: Cafwwel; &c, think, that 
moſt of our Caſks had better be confider'd as Fruſta of pa- 
rabolic Spindles; which are leſs than the Fruſta of Sphe- 
roids of the ſame Baſe, and Height; and give the 2 
of Veſſels nearer the Truth, than either Oughtred's Method; 
which 1. them Spheroids; or than that of multiply- 
ing the Circles at the Bung and Head, into half the Length 
of the Caſk, which ſuppoſes them parabolic Conoids ; or 
than that of Clavius, 2 who takes them for two trun- 
cated Cones; which is furtheſt off of all. hed, Vh 
The common Rule for all Wine or Ale Caſks, is to take 
the Diameters at the Bung, and at the Head; by which you 
may find the Areas of the Circle there 1 Then taking two 
Thirds of the Area of the Circle at the Bung, and one 
Third of the Area of the Circle at the Head; and adding 
them Ky, ne into one Sum ; this Sum multiplied by the 
internal Length of the Caſk, gives the Content in ſolid In- 
ches: Which are converted into Gallons, by dividing by 282 
for Ale, and by 231 for Wine Gallons. | 3 
But Gauging, as now practiſed, is chiefly done by means 
of Inſtruments, call'd Gauging Rods, or Rules, which do the 
Buſineſs at once, and anſwer the Queſtion without ſo much 
Calculation ; which is no inconfiderable Addition, both to 
the Eaſe and Diſpatch of the Work. This Inſtrumental 
way of Gauging, therefore, we ſhall here chiefly infit 


UPON 


Conſtruftion of a Gauging Rod, whereby the Content of 
any Cylindrical, or other common Veſſel is eaſily had. 


Take the Diameter A B of a Cylindrical Veſſel, ABD A, 
Tab. Surveying, Fig. 26. that holds one of the Meaſures 
wherein the Fluid is eſtimated, e. gr. Gallons; and at the 
Extremity A, ere& an indefinite Perpendicular, A . From 
A to r, ſet off a Right Line, equal to A B; then will Br 
be the Diameter of a Veſſel, that holds two Meaſures, or 
Gallons, of the ſame Height as the former, | 
Again, let Az B 2 ; then, By will be the Diameter of a 
Veſſel that holds three Meaſures,but of the ſame Height as 
that which only holds one : And, after the ſame manner, 
find the Diameters of other larger Veſſels, A 4, A 5, A6, 
A 7, &c. 

Laſtly, ſet off the ſeveral Diviſions thus found, A x, A 2, 
A 3, &c. upon one Side of a Rod, or Rule ; and on the other 
the Height, or Depth of a Cylinder, that holds one Mea- 
ſure or Gallon, repeated, as oft as it will go. Thus is the 
Gauging Rod compleat. - | 

Demonſtration. For Cylinders, that have the ſanie Al- 
titude, are to each other as the Squares of their Diame- 
ters; conſequently the Square of the Diameter that holds 
2, 3, or 4 Callons, muſt be double, triple, or quadruple of 
that which only holds one. And fince in the firſt, A B 
A r, the Square of B is double, that of Ba triple, that 
of B 3 quadruple, &c; it is evident, that the Right Lines 
Az, A z, A 4, &c. are the Diameters of the Veſſels re- 

uired. 
1 Theſe Diviſions, therefore, hens applied to the Side of 
a cylindrical Veſſel, it will immediately e how man) 
Meaſures, e. gr. Gallons, a cylindrical Veſſel of that Baſ 
and of the Height of that which holds one Gallon, will 


contain. 

Wherefore, finding by the Diviſions on the other Side of 
the Rod, how often the Height of one Gallon is contained in 
the Height of the given Veſlel ; and multiplying the Dia- 
meter before found by this Number: The Product will be 
the Number of Gallons the Veſſel contains. 

Thus, v. gr. if the Diameter of the cylindrical Veſſel bs 
8, and its Height 12, its Content will be 96 Gallons. 

Note, 1® The leſs you take the Height of the Cylinder, 


containing one Gallon, the greater will the Diameter of ths 
Baſe be: Whence both that, and the Diameters of the Cy- 
linders, containing ſeveral Gallons, will be the more eafily 


divifible into leſſer Parts. Bayer direQs ſuch Height to be 
only one Digit, or Tenth of an Inch. 

29 The Diameters of Veſſels holding one or more deci- 
mal Parts of a Gallon, will be had by dividing one or more 
decimal Parts of the Veſſel holding a whole Gallon, by its 
Height; which gives us the Area of the circular Baſe; 
from whence the Diameter is eaſily found by the Rules ar 

 hyer' 


- 


GAU 
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liveted under DiAMk TER, Cinoun, &c. And after the 
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II the Mark made on the Bung hole, be 


ſame manner the Diameters are found for the Diviſions of that made on the Rod, when you put it the nat rioke apaing 


Veſſels that hold two or miore Gallons. right againſt the Mark made | other way 

ie other on the Diagonal Lines Ang abr hole malen L 
Uſe of the Gauging Rod. Diagonal Line, between the two Chalks, Nivion on th 
5 R ae een en ne ſel's whole Content in Beer.or Wine Gall, FUL hew the y kw Þ# 
To: find the Content of a Cast; that is, to determine Thus, e. gr. if the Diagonal Line of og A. | 
the Number of Meaſures e. gr. Gallons, it will hold: Apply four Tenths, its Content in Beer Falls ' © heſſel berg Inch 4 
the Gauging Rod to the Veſſels, as directed in the preced- in Wine Gallons (3. 'P Wal be near 51 and P 
ing Article ; and find both the Leng of the Caſk A C, 11 a Veſſel be open, as 4 Half barrel , | 
Hg. 27. and both Diameter G H, and AB. Now, as we and the Meaſure from the Middle 3 » Tun, or Copper th 
find by Experiment; how far ſoever it oP be from Geometri- and Staves, be 38 Inches; the Dia ono Side, to the 12 1 2 

cal Exactneſs, that a common Caſk of this Form, may ſafely Gallons; half of which, vis. 4. : Line gives 122 Bees 
enough be reputed as a Cylinder, whoſe Baſe is a Medium open half Tub. K the Content of N 
between the Head and the Belly; find ſuch Medium, which If you have a large Veſſel, as a Tun 1 
call the equated Diameter. | Diagonal Line taken by a long Rule - or Copper, and the int 
Then, multiplying the Number thus found by the Length Content of that Veſſel may be found ; ay 70 Inches: Th, b 
of the Caſk A C; the Product will be the Number of Mea- Every Inch at the Beginning - end Fx Y a bu 
fares the Veſſel contains. | call ten Inches. Thus, ten Inches 3 © Diagonal Line i 
Suppoſe e. gr. A B=, and G H=12, and A C=15; every Tenth of a Gallon call 100 Gall "bY 100 Inches; 2n; 
the equi-different Mean will be 10; which multiplied by Gallon, call xco Gallons. | ons 5 and every who 1 
15, gives the 1 of the Caſk, 150 Meaſures. Exam. at 44, 8 Inches, on the Dian; 9 
If it happen that the Diameters of the two Ends be not is 200 Gallons; fo alſo 4 Inches 48 Pa agonal Beer. Lite, y 
equal; meaſure them both, and take half their Sum for the Inches 8 Tenths, is juſt two, Tenths of 2G N called the 
Diameter to work by. | e 200 Gallons : So an if the Diagonal Line * 10 called e 

There is another Method, whereby the Content of a Ve 5 Tenths, a cloſe Caſk, of ſuch Diagonal 76 Inches and of 
ſel is had even without any Calculation at all, which ob- Beer Gallons: But a Caſk gonal, will hold 1000 

ons © n open Caſk, but half ſo much. * | 
tains in divers Parts of Germany and the Low Countries: 500 Beer Gallons. much, viz, 
But as this N ary OY to be fimilar to each ord | p 
and their Length double of the equated Diameter, that is, IT ; 
of half _ — the Diameters A Bo and G H Em is = , Uſe of the Gauge Line, 1 
ſafe to uſe it in all places. Kepler, however, prefers it wo 7 find the Cont "SEE ; 
much before all others, as including all the (2 cr l * Seek ro Ml 4 8 Feel in Ah 15 
fible ; that he recommends it to the Publick, to enact it and juſt againſt it, on the Gauge Line pita Inchey, ur 
by Law, that all Cafks be made in this Proportion. Ale Gallons contained in one Inch 3 Th; Quantity of pic 

The Methods of Gauging, which chiefly obtain among by the Length of the Cylinder, will 15 it Co, multiplied * 
us, are by the Four Foot Gauging Roa, and Everard's Slid- Gallons. r 8 s Content in Ale * 
ing Rule. For Example : Suppoſe the Length of the . his 

3 | | and the Diameter of its Baſe 2 5 — FS 54 : af 

Delcription and Uſe of the Four Foot Gauging Rod. tent 2 Gallons ? 5 1 

= Go of | | Right againſt 25 I . —— 

The Four Foot Gauging Rod, repreſented in Tab. Sur- Jon, Sd By of Sx Inches, 2 Sage $996 is one Gal. * 
veying, Fig. 28. is uſually made of Box, and conſiſts of four Length, gives 53.944 Gallons for the — - ch 5 der 
Rules, each a Foot bag. and about three * of an Inch | | ot the vefel 1 
ſquare, join'd together by three braſs Joints; by which means The Bung Diameter of a * being 25 Incbes, 1, WO 
the Rod is render'd four Foot long, when the four Rules are Head Diameter 22 Inches, and the Length 32.06 Inches the 
quite open'd ; and but one Foot, when they are folded to- ro find the 822 of Ale Gallons contain d in it. f yur 
gether. Seek 25, the Bung Diameter, on the Line of Inches: ( 

On the firſt Face of this Rod, mark'd 4. are plac'd two and right againſt it on the Gauge Line you will find 1.745: kin 
Diagonal Lines; one for Beer, and the other for Wine: By Take one Third of it, which is 580, and ſet it down wir of 
means of which the Content of any common Veſſel in Beer Seek ez Inches the Head Diameter, and againſt it you will 1 
or Wine Gallons may be readily found, by putting the Rod find on the Gauge Line, 1.356 ; one Third of which addedto of 
in at the Bung-hole of the Veſſel, till it meets the Interſe- twice .580, gives 1.6096 ; which multiplied by the Length woc 
Qion of the Head of the Veſſel with the Staves oppofite to 32.06, the Product will be 51.603776, the Content in Ale 
the Bung-hole. For diſtinction of this Line, there is writ Gallons. | | . 
thereon, Beer and Wine Gallons. RE Vote, This Operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid Hog by 

On the ſecond Face, 5, are, a Line of Inches, and the head is in the Figure of the middle Fruſtum of a Sphe- 
Gauge Line; which is a Line expreſſing the Areas of Cir- roid. | . me 
cles, whoſe Diameters are the correſpondent Inches in Ale The Uſe of the Lines on the two other Faces of the Rod, Sil 
Gallons. At the Beginning is writ, Ae Area. is very eaſy; you need only put it down right into the | 

On the third Face, 6, are three Scales of Lines; the firſt, A (if £ Veſſel you deſire to know the Quantity Lo 
at the End of which is write Hog ſhead, is for finding how of Ale Gallons contained therein be lying) to the oppoſite ; 
many Gallons there is in a Hogſhead, when it is not full, Staves; and then, where the Surface of the Liquor cuts any We 

lying with its Axis parallel to the Horizon. The ſecond one of the Lines appropriated for that Veſſel, will be the dee 
Line, at the End of which is wrote B. L, fignifying a Burt Number of Gallons contained in that Veſſel. | : 
lying, is for the ſame Uſe as that for the Hogſhead. The The Deſcription and Uſe of Everard's Sliding Rule fit d 
third Line is to find how much Liquor is wanting to fill up Gavcins, ſte under the Article SLivinG Rule. fro 
a Butt when it is ſtanding: At the Ends of it is wrote B. S. . Gaui Rog; ſee Cavoinc. ( 
ſignifying a Butt ſtanding. Half way the fourth Face of the GAULISH LZangnage; ſee Roman, and Faxen. bro 
Garging Rod, 7, are three Scales of Lines, to find the GAUNT, an old Word for lean, or lank : Thus we iy, call 
Wants in a Firkin, Kilderkin, and Barrel, lying with their a gaunt-belly'd or light-belly'd Horſe, when his Belly ſhrinks Sa; 
Areas parallel to the Horizon. They are diſtinguiſh'd by up towards his Flanks. ( 
Letters F. K. B. fignifying a Firkin, Kilderkin, and Barrel, GAURES, Gavzxs, a religious Se& in Turkey, Pe. of 
| ; : ſia, &c. The Turks call the Chriſtians, Gaures ; 9. 4. Ink- ng 
Uſe of the Diagonal Lines on the Gauging Rod. dels, or People of a falſe Religion; or rather, as Zeuncls- WM fro 

| : vius obſerves, Hearthens, or Gentiles : The Word Gaure a | 

To find the Content of a Veſſel in Beer or Wine Gallons. mong the Turks having the ſame/Signification, as Pag, anc 
Put the Braſs End of the Gauging Rod into the Bung- or Tafidel, among the Chriſtians; and denoting any thing Onl 


hole of the Caſk, with the Diagonal Lines upwards ; and 
thruſt the Braſs End to the Meeting of the Head and 
Staves: Then, with Chalk, make a Mark on the Middle of 
the Bung-hole of the Veſſel; and alſo on the Diagonal 


not Mahometan. | ng 
In Perſia, the Word has a like general Signification; and For 
beſide a more peculiar one, wherein it is applied to à Set diz 
diſperſed thro the Country, and ſaid to be Remains of the A 
| 


Lines of the Rod, right againſt, or over ons another, when antient Per/{ans, Worſhipers of Fire: Tho', upon the whole, 
the braſed End is thruſt home to the Head and Staves. they rather appear to have been Perſiaus converted; who the 
Then turn the Cauging Rod to the other End of the Veſſel, being afterwards left to themſelves, mingled their anti 
and thruſt the braſed End home to the End as before. Superſtitions with the Truths and Practices of Chriſtianity; far! 
Laſtly, fee if the Mark made on the Gauging Rod come 0 ſo form'd themſelves a Religion a-part. | Th 
even with the Mark made on the Fg? hr eh when the Rod The Gaures pretend they derive their Religion from obe 
was thruſt to the other End; which if it be, the Mark made Ager, a Frank by Nation, and by Profeſſion a Sculptor : This dur 
on the Diagonal Lines, will, on the ſame Lines, ſnew the Man coming to Babylon, where they then dwelt, wan * 
a 


Maid of the Country, named Dogdon; who, after 


whole Content of the Caſk in Beer or Wine Gallons, — 
LEE” which ſhe received from an Angel, was fill'd with 2 


Divine Wo 
Light; as 


> = HW. EE .c 


GAY 


nd food afterwards found berſelf with Child. The 
uo urs, at the ſame time, eiving that the Child 
2 
55. N. bo gave immediate Orders for all the Women 
bo 14 to be put to death, throughout his e 
be: rder was executed accordingly ; but the 


jofurure 7 _ at length happily deliver'd of 2 Bon, call'd 


his Birth, new Dangers aroſe : The King, being 
1 thereof, had him brought before him; and draw- 
tis Sabre, would have ſlain him with his own Hand; 
15 fi Arm grew motion-leſs upon the Spot: Upon this, a 
hut * was lighted, and the Child caſt into the ſame 
u - reſted therein, as on a Bed of Roſes. He was af- 
d deliver d from other kinds of Death, by a fort of 
gore ch infeſted the Kingdom; one whereof, entrin 
Kung“ Ear, render d him frantic, and at length killed 
4 ; 2 
tes, his Succeſſor, made the like Attempts on 
Cha Give ſo truck with the Miracles which he 


ld; but was 10 
bs week; that he began to adore him, as all the 


ef of the People already did. : 
At length, after a great Number of Miracles, the Pro- 
-tdiſappear'd.—Some held he was tranſlated into Heaven, 
Ba Soul: Others, that he found an iron Coffin near 
g, where ſhutting himſelf up, he was carried away 
Angels. OS 
Wiler — was in Poſſeſſion of Paradiſe, God ſent them, 
thro' his means, ſeven Books; which contain'd all the Mat- 


en of Religion; and afterwards, ſeven more, of the Ex- 


plication of Dreams; and laſtly, ſeven of Medicine. Alex- 


"der the Great burnt the firit ſeven, by reaſon no body 
uderſiood. the Language, and kept the other fourteen for 
is own Ule. 

Biker his Death, ſome of the Prieſts and Doctors among 
the Gaures, retriev'd as much as their Memory would al- 
bw them, of the loſt Books; and compoſed a large Vo- 
ume, Rill extant among the modern Gaures; tho' they un- 
&r{tand nothing, either of the Words, or the Character. 

Throughout the whole, we ſee the Marks, and Traces of 
Chriſtianityz tho grivouſly defaced : The Annunciation; 
the Magi; the Mafacre of the Infants ; Our Saviour's Mi- 
yacles ; his Perſecuttons, Aſcenſion, &c. = | 

GAWZE, in Commerce; a very thin, ſlight, tranſparent 
kind of Stuff, wove ſometimes of Silk, and ſometimes only 
of Thread. See STury, | £7 

To warp the Silk for making of Gawze, they uſe a kind 
of Mill, — which the Silk is wound: This Mill is a 
wooden Machine, about fix Fcot high; having an Axis per- 
ny laced in the Middle thereof, with fix large 

s, on which the Silk is wound from off the Bobbins, 
e Axis turning round. 

When all the Silk is on the Mill, they uſe another Inſtru- 
ment, to wind it off again on to two Beams: This done, the 
Silk is paſs'd thro' as many little Beads as there are Threads 
1 and thus rolled on another Beam, to ſupply the 

ee 

The Case Loom is much like that of the common 
Weavers, tho it has ſeveral Appendages peculiar thereto. 
dee Loom. * 

There are Figur d Ganwsze's ; ſome with Flowers of Gold 
ad Silver, on a Silk Ground: Theſe laſt are chiefly brought 
from Ching, 

GAYAC, Gavacum, or GAyacan, a Medicinal Wood, 
brought from the Indies; much uſed in Venereal Diſorders; 
alled alſo Lignum Sundtum; and by the Spaniards, Ligno 
Santo, See Wood. - 

Gayac grows equally in the Eaſt and Weſt Tadies: That 
of the latter is brought in large Pieces, ſome of them weigh- 
ing four or five hundred Pound; by which it is diftinguilh'd 


m the former. 
The Gayac Tree, is the Heigth of our Walnut Tree 
inds, Male and Female ; 


1 


ad is diftinguiſh'd into two 

only differing, as their Leaves are more or leſs round ; be- 

Ing all equally green, the Flowers blue, and of a ftarry 

8 having a little Orange colour d Fruit, about the 
neof a ſmall Nut, at the Tip thereof. 

*. Wood Gayac is extreamly hard and heavy, and on 
t account uſed as Ebony, in Moſaic Work, Ec. as alſo for 
Þ "ing of Button Moulds. See Ezonv. +70 

*% ut its principal Uſe is in Medicine, being found to warm, 

Me attenuate, attract and promote Sweats and Urine. 
_ ual way of applying it, is in Decoction. 

15 © beſt is that in large Pieces, of a duſky Colour, freſh, 

41 » heavy, of an + © vom Smell, and a briſk pun- 
; aſte; the Bark flicking cloſe to the Wood, * 

W 1 vr of Gayac is held of as much Virtue, as the 

1909 tlelf: The Rind is of no Eificacy; ſo that to make 

Tific Decoction or Ptiſan of the Wood, they firſt pare 


W all the white Part, which in Reality is the Rind; and 


\ 
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only chip « al 1 L Et «4: 2 * 
and chip or raſp the hard, ſolid Part, which is black; hedvy 


other of 


8 


GEL 


ous, | 


The Chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute Box-wood, inſtead 
of Gayac, and, 'tis ſaid, with equal Succeſs. 3 | 
The Reſin drawn from Gayac, is held much more effec- 
tual in Venereal Caſes, than either the Wood, or Bark. 
"Tis broughr us in large Pieces, not unlike common Rozin g 
but very different in reſpe& of Smell : The former, when 
— on the Coals, yielding a very agreeable balſamick 
ume. | 

GAZETTE, a News Paper, or printed Account of the 
Tranſactions of divers Countries, in a looſe Sheet. 

Thus we ſay, the London Gazette, Paris Gazette; Ga- 
Sette a la main, &c. | | 

Gazettes, which moſt People look on as Triffles, are 
really the moſt difficult Kind of Compoſitions that have 
appeard. They require a very extenfive Acquaintance 
with the Languages, and all the Terms thereof; a 2 
Eafineſs and Command of writing, and relating, Things 
cleanly, and in a few Words. 

To write a Gazette, a Man ſhould be able to ſpeak of 
War both by Land and Sea; be thoroughly acquainted with 
every thing relating to Geography, the Hiſtory of the 
Time, and that of the Noble Families; with the ſeveral In- 
tereſts of Princes, the Secrets of Courts, and the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of all Nations. 

Vigneul de Marville recommends a, Set of Gagettes well 
wrote, as the fitteſt Books for the Inſtruction of young Per- 
ſons, coming into the World. | 

The Word is form'd of Caserta, a kind of Coin, formerly 
currant at Venice; which was the ordinary Price of the firit 
News Papers printed there: Tho' others derive it by cor- 
ruption from the Hebrew gad, which ſignifies Nuntius, a 
Meſſenger ; but this Erymology is too much forced, and 
the former ought to be preferred. 

The firſt Gazerre publiſh'd in theſe Parts, is ſaid to be 
that of Paris, begun in the Year 1631 by Theophraſt Re- 
naudot, a Phyſician of Montpelier, in his Office of Intelli- 
gence. See INTELLIGENCE. 

GAZONS, in Fortification, Pieces of freſh Earth cover'd 
with Graſs, cut in ferm of a Wedge, about a Foot long, and 
half a Foot thick; to line Parapets, and the Traverſes of 
Galleries. See PARAPET, GALLERY, c. 

GEERS, a general Term for Trappings, Harneſs, and 
all other Things, that belong to Draught-horſes or Oxen. 

GEHENNA, a Scripture Term, which has given ſome 
pain to the Criticks. It occurs in St. Matthew v. 22, 29, 30. 
x. 28, xvii. 9. xxiii. 14. 33+ Mark ix. 42. 44+ 46. Luke xii 
5. Fames iii. 6. 

The Authors of the Zovain, and Geneva Verfions, retain 
the Word Gehenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like does 
Monſ. Simon: The Engliſh Tranſlators render it by Hell, 

and Heil. Fire; and the like do the Tranſlators of Mons, 
and Father Ponhours. 4 5 

The Word is form'd from the Hebrew Gehinnom, i. e. 
Valley of Hinnom. In that Valley, which was near Zcru- 
ſalem, there was a Place named Yopherh, where ſome Jews 
ſacrificed their Children to Moloch, by making them pals 
through the Fire. King Jo as, to render this Place for 
ever abominable, made a Cloaca, or common Shore there- 
of, where all the Filth, and Carcaſſes in the City were caſt. 
The eus obſerve further, that there was a continual Fire 
kept up, to burn and conſume thoſe Carcaſſes; for which 
reaſon, as they had no proper Term in their Language, to 


 fignify Hell, they made uſe of that of Gehenna, or Gehin- 


nom, to denote a Fire ee 95%: wer 

GELATINOUS, among Phyſicians, is applied to any 
thing approaching the glutinous Conſiſtence of a Jelly. 

GELD, in our antient Cuſtoms, a Mul&, or Compenſa- 
tion for a Crime, or Delinquency. See MuLcrT. i 

Hence, JWergild was antiently uſed for the Value or Price 
of a Man ſlain; and Origild of a Beait. "Js 

Et ſint quieti de Geldis, S Danegeldis, Horngelais, £ 
Forrgeldis, & de Blodwita & Flitwita, & Leirwia, & 
Heingwita, & Fremineſeuda, & Werdpent, & Averpent, S 
Hundredpeni, & Tolingpeni. Charta Ric. 2. Priorat. de 
Hatland in Devon. 5 

GELD ABLE, ſee Gi p ABLE. ; 

GELDING, the Operation of Caſtrating, and particularly 
Horſes. See CasTR ATION. 

The ſame Term is alſo applied to a Horſe thus caſtrated; 
or whoſe Teſticles are cut out; to diſable him from being a 
Stallion. | 

In gelding of Horſes, regard is had to their Age, the 
Seaſon of the Year, and the State of the Moon. F 

For the Firſt, If it be a Colt, the Operation may be per- 
form'd at nine, or fifteen Days old, if the Teiticles be 
come down; in regard the ſooner he is gelf, the better it 
will be for his Growth, Shape, and Courage; tho a Horſe 
may be gelded at any Age, if care be taken in the Cure. 

for the Second, The beſt Time is about April. or 
May ; or elſe about the latter End of September. 


* KK For 


For the Third, The Wane of the Moon is prefer'd as the 
fitteſt Time. 


The manner of gelding is thus: The Beaſt being caſt 


on ſome ſoft Place, the Operator takes the Teſticles be- 
tween his fore and great Finger; ſlits the Cod, and preſſes 
out the Stones; then with a pair of Nippers made very 
ſmooth, either of Steel, Box, 'or Brazil, claps the Strings of 
the Stones between them, very near to wes the Stones 
are ſet on; and preſſes them ſo hard, that there may be no 
Flux of the Blood ; then ſears away the Stone with a thin 
drawing cauterizing Iron, made red hot. 


This done, he takes a hard Plaſter, made of Wax, Ro- 


ſin, and waſh'd Turpentine melted together, and melts it 
on the Head of the Strings with the hot Iron; and after- 
wards ſears the Strings, and melts more of the Salve, till 
there is a good Thickneſs of the Salve laid on the Strings. 

This being done to one Stone, the Nippers are looſen'd, 
and the like done to the other; and the two Slits of the 
Cod fill'd with white Salt; and the Out-fide of the Cod 
anointed with Hogs Greafe: And thus they let him riſe, and 
keep him in a warm Stable, without tying him up. 

If he ſwells much in his Cod, or Sheath, they chafe him 
up and down, and make him trot an Hour in a Day; and 
he ſoon recovers. 

GELOSCOPY, Geroscor1a, a kind of Divination, per- 
form'd by the means of Laughter : Or, a Knowledge of 
any Perſon's Character and Qualities, acquired from the 
Confideration of his Laughter. See Pnys10GnoMY. 

Metapoſcopy, Chiromancy, Galoſcopy, Ophthalmoſcopy, 
Idemgraphy; Maſcurat. p. 607. 

GEM, Grun, a common Name for all precious Stones, 
or Jewels. See PRECIOUS Stones. 

Among Gems, the principal are the Diamond, Ruby, Sa- 
phir, Emerald, Turcoiſe, Opal, Mat, Cryſtal, &c. See 
each under its proper Article, DiamonD, RuBy, SAPHIR, 
EMERALD, &c, 

5 Pearls are alſo ranked among Gems; tho' not Stones. See 

EARL. | | 

Several Authors, both Antient and Modern, relate Won- 
ders of the Virtues and Medicinal Properties of Gems : But 
their Reputation, in this reſpect, is now not a little fallen; 
and many even deny them any Virtue at all. Yet are the 
Fragments of ſuch Stones ſtill preſery'd by the Phyſicians, 
in ſome of the moſt celebrated Compoſitions ; and there 
are ſeveral Chemical Preparations made of them. 

In effect, as ſeveral Perſons of the greateſt Candour and 
Experience, have related ſome conſiderable Effects of cer- 
tain Gems, on their own particular Obſervations ; and, as it 
is no ways improbable that ſome of the ſofter Stones may 
have confiderable Operations on the human Body ; it might 
be imprudent indiſcriminately to exclude them from any 
Medicinal Vertue at all. 

When much the greateſt Part of their traditionary Qua- 
lities are ſer afide as fabulous; there will ſtill remain 
ſome, on as real, and well warranted a footing, as many of 
our other Medicines, 

On ſuch Conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give us 
a Treatiſe of the Origin and Virtue of Gems; the Pur- 
port whereof is to make appear, that ſuch Stones were ori- 
ginally in a fluid State; or made up of ſuch Subſtances as 
were formerly fluid ; and that many of their general Vir- 
tues are probably derived from the Mixture of Metalline, 

and other Mineral Subſtances uſually in-orporated with them; 
while the great Variety, and the particular Efficacy of their 
Virtues ariſe from ſome happy concurrent Circumſtances of 
that Commixture z e, gi. the peculiar Nature of the im- 
pregnating Liquor, the Proportion wherein it is mjx'd, with 
the petreſcent Juice, and the like. 

To ſupport this Hypotheſis of the Virtues of Gems, he 
ſhews that ſeveral of them are not fimple Concretions of 
any petreſcent Liquors, but conſiſt alſo of other mineral 
adventitious Parts ; which he argues from the Separableneſs 
of ſuch Subſtances in ſome Stones; the ſpecific Gravity in 
others; and the different Waters or Tiuctures to be met 
with in Gems of the ſame Species, as Rubies, Saphires, 
Granates, and even Diamonds; of which ſome are yellow; 

| _ of other Colours; and ſome green, almoſt like Emer- 
alds. 

There may therefore be in ſome Gems numberleſs ad- 
ventitious Corpuſcles: But there is great reaſon to think that 
ſome of theſe Corpuſcles may be endued with ſeveral Pro- 
perties and Medicinal Virtues : There is a great Difference 
among theſe impregnating Particles ; and probably a greater 
Varicty than is known” by us: And laſtly, many Gems are 
very richly impregnated with theſe Particles; why, then, 
may not they exert ſome Power? This is the Subſtance of 
what is directiy alledg'd, in behalf of Gems. 

The Streſs of what is objected againſt them, is, that the 
Mineral Subſtances they contain, are fo cloſely locked up, 
that they can communicate nothing to the Body, and ſo can 
have no mcdicinal Operation, being unconquerable by ſo 
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ſmall a Heat, as that of the Stom 
the Body. See DiozsTiOoN. 
Which Objection might be 
one's aſcribing any Medicinal Virtues to the : Prever 
can conclude nothing againſt What is r 4 Prior; , 
Facts, and Obſervations eſpecially, when t 
Particulars, that obviate this Objection. 
For, a vigorous Loadſtone, tho' frequ 
many Gems, is known to exaie co tons en? harde 
are many which have been found to have 2 than: 
inconvenient Operation on the human Body, by be 
in the Pocket, or long held in the Hand. Ip. ng 
found many tranſparent Pebbles, which, when cut | 
ſemble Diamonds, that might be immediate 2 Would x 
emit copious, and ſtrong-· ſeented Steams. And if 6) 0 
Attractions be owing to the Effluvia of Bodies — 1 
rubbing; very ſlight Alterations may ſuffice to — 
pirations from 2 Gems, many of which ger Ex 
cal, and even the hardeſt of all, viz. Diamonds, 
which Mr. Zoyle kept by him, which upon a little rig ' 
would attract very vigorouſly, See Macnzr 3 „ 
e 3 &c. x 9 
o that Part of the Objection, which pretends 
to be digeſtable by the Head of the morn wn 8 
lied, that we do not know how far the Digeſtion of Thin 
in the Stomach is owing to Heat: Nor is it proved 4d 
ſuch Materials can have no Operation on the Body, with 
4 digeſted, i. e. in paſſing thro' it, without undergqi | 
any ſenſi ble Change of Bulk, Figure, Cc. as Gems, whet 
ſwallow'd, are ſuppoſed to do. | 
For ſome Chemiſts make a kind of Bullets of Regul 
of Antimony, which they call Pillule perpetuæ, 'becauſ 
when they have perform'd their Operation in the Body 
and are caſt forth with the Excrements, they may be 2 
— again and again to the ſame purpoſe. Nor do yg 
now, what 2 there may be between ſome Juices i 
the Body, and thoſe mineral Parts which impregnate Gem: 
For tho' Oculus Mundi be reckon'd among the rare Gem; 
et if one of the beſt ſort, be, for a while, kept in commun 
ater, it will receive an Alteration, obvious to the Ege. 
Add that Mr. Save has, without Heat, obtain'd a mari 
feſt Tincture from ſeveral hard Bodies, and even from 
tranſparent ſort of Gems, by means of a faint Liquor, diſtilled 
from a Vegetable Subſtance ; as harmleſs, and as plentiful 
eaten as Bread. And whether fome Fuices of the Pody 
aſſiſted by the natural Heat thereof, may not ſerve far 
Menſtrua to ſome Gems, we will not ſay ; 2 even the nad 
tural Heat of a human Stomach, nay rhaps of. the exter 
nal Parts of the Body, may be able, tho' not to digeſt pre- 
tious Stones, yet to fetch out ſome of their Virtues: Fe 
*ris certain, it makes a ſenfible Alteration in the hardeſt 
Sort of them: Witneſs a Diamond of Mr. Boyle's; which 
might have its electrick Faculty excited without rubbing 
only by a languid Degree of adventitious Heat : And an- 
other, which; by means of Water, made a little more than 
luke warm, might be brought to ſhine in the dark. Se 
ProsrHoRUs, + - 
Laſtly, if it be yet objected, that tis not likely Gems ſhould 
part with any Effluvia, or Portions of themſelves, inaſmuch 
as they loſe none of their Weight: It may be anſuer c, 
that the Antimonial Glaſs and Cup imbue Wine and othet 
Liquors, with a ſtrong emetic Quality, without undergo 
ing any ſenfible Diminution of Weight. Add, that though 
common Water be not allow'd a Menſtruum fit to dran 
any thing from Mercury; yet, both Helmont, and other i 
form us, that a large Quantity of it being kept a Da) cr 
two upon a Cneh Proportion of that Drug, will _— 
Virtue of killing Worms; tho' the Mercury retains its ſormet 
Weight. See Mzxcux kr. | 
Gzm, or GEAMZN, in Botany, a Shoot, or Bud of ® 
Plant. See PLANT, Gramen, Bur, GERMINATION, N 
GEMARA, or Guzmara, the ſecond Part of the a. 
mud of Babylon. Sec Taimvun. 
The Word Y Gemara, is commonly ſu 1 denote 
a Supplement; but, in Strictneſs, it rather. ene Comple- 
ment, PerfeCQtion ; as being form'd of the Chaldee W 6+ 
mar, or Ghemar, to finiſh, perfect, or compleat ar) thing: 
In which Senſe it is that the Rabbins uſe the Word. q 
For, the Pentateuch, they call fimply the Law; the f 
Part of the Talmud, which is only an Explication of that 
Law, or an Application thereof to particular Caſcs, * 
the Deciſions of the antient Rabbins thereon, they call the 
Miſchna, i. e. Second Law; and the ſecond Part, which i 
a more extenſive and 5 Explication of the ſame 14% 
0 


and a Collection of Deciſions of the Rabbins, poſterior © 
the Miſchna, they call Gemara, i. e. Perfection, Completion. 
Finiſhing ; by reaſon they eſteem it the Finiſhing of wo 
or an Explication, beyond which there is nothing furt 
to be deſired. See MischNA. 10 
The Gemara is W call'd Talmud, the common Ne 


of the whole Work. In this Senſe we ſay, there 7 | 
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Gemard 5 Tho' in Strictneſe, the Gemara is no more than 
cation of the Miſchna, made by the Jewiſh Doctors 
an Exp" oolge Much as the Commentaries of our School 
in their 50 . as, or the Maſter of the Sentences, are 
the Writings of thoſe Authors. | 
an 1. mentary, Monſ. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on 
1 ſchna, by one ohanan, whom the Jes place about 
the 7 [ 1 of the ſecond Century: But Fa. Morin proves from 
the Work it ſelf, wherein mention is made of the Turks, 
it was not wrote till the time of Heraclius, about the 
that . And this is what is called the Gemara, or Tal- 
ud of -yuſalem, which the Jes do not ule or eſteem 
mM b. by reaſon of its Obſcurity. | 
10 Et 2 much greater Value of the Gemara, or Tal- 
wud 0 Babylon, begun by one Aſa, diſcontinued for 73 
rs, on occaſion of the Wars with the Saracens and Per- 
ex. d finiſh'd by one Ze/a, about the Cloſe of the ſe- 


even 
concei 


Ra. Jehuda, and afterwards R. Zehanan, R. Aſa, and 
R Joſe, fearing the Traditions ſhould be loſt in the Diſ- 
— of the Jews, collected them into the Miſchna and 


ara 

"CEMATRIA, or GauETRIA, the firſt kind of arithme- 
tical Cabbala, uſed by the Cabbaliſtick eus. See Canara. 

Gematria is a Geometrical; or Arithmetical manner of 
explaining Words; whereof there are two Kinds: The firſt 
hearing a more immediate Relation to Arithmetick; and 
the latter, to Geomerry. w 

The firſt conſiſts, in taking the Numerical Value of each 


Letter in a Word, or Phraſe; and giving it the Senſe of 


ſome other Word, whoſe numerical Letters, taken after the 
ame manner, make the ſame Sum. 

For it is to be obſery'd, that neither the Hebrews, nor 
Greeks, have any other Numeral Figures, beſide the Let- 
ters of the Alphabet. See LRT TER, and CARAT ER. 


Thus, a Cabbaliſt, taking the two firſt Words in Ceneſis, 


* IVPRYN, and by Addition getting the Sum total of 
all the Numbers, ignify'd by thoſe Letters; finds that theſe 
two Words fignify the ſame as thoſe other three, N 
N MWn For, as to the firſt; 2, is 2; ), 200; N,15 
Þ, zoo; , to; N, 400; 2, 2; J, 200; and &, 1: Which, 
together make 1116. And as to the latter; I, Ggnifies 23 
92003 N, 13 , 300; MN, 3; 4,50; V, 300; N, 5; 3, 503 
4 2; V 200; and N, 1: Which, ſumm'd up, yield the ſame 
1116. 5 

Whence the Cabbaliſt concludes, N DNN, in the 
Beginning he created; ſignifies the ſame thing as WN. 
Nun MPT, ie was created at the beginning of the Tear; 
and accordingly, the received Opinion of the Cabbaliſts, is, 
that the World was created at the beginning of the Month 
Thiſri, which was antiently the firtt Month in the Year, 
and anſwers to our firſt Month in Autumn, viz. September. 


80, again, in the Enger of Jacob, Cen. xl. 9, the Words 


Dy RI! are underſtood of the Meſſiah; by reaſon they 
inks the ſame Number with Ten, which: ſignifies the 
* ſecond kind of Gematria is much more obſcure, and 
Wiculr; and accordingly leſs uſed : Tis employ d in ſeeking 
abſtruſe, and hidden Interpretations in the Dimenſions 
- arts of the Buildings mention'd in Scripture, by di- 
175 multiplying, Sc. thoſe Magnitudes by each other. 
A 1 we ſhall give an Example from ſome Chriſtian Cab- 
The Scripture ſays, that Noah's Arch was it 
zoo Cubits long, 
+ and 30 high: Now, the Cabbaliſt takes the Lo 
ty _ of his Operations: 300, in the Hebrew, is ex- 
lr the Letter ; which Length, divided by the 
rg. C 39s gives the Quotient 10: The Hebrew Character 
ti 10 1 to be placed on the right Side of W. He then 
3 of e ſame Length by the Width, 50; the Quotient 
* En g 1s expreſs' d by a); which being placed on 
— * of W, makes, together with the other two 
(abba the Name I sus, Wi. Thus, by the Rules of 
in. „ appears, that there is no Salvation, but in Jeſus 
he 4;}, the Deluge, no Perſon was ſaved but thoſe in 


a Imenfons f / , E 
Iaiv ot Solomon's Temple. But it is rather an 
rn hay: an Advantage to the chriſtian Religion, to ſup- 
The Y uch frivolous Evidencess _ 8 

ord Gematyia is derived from the Rabbinical 


ehr eng | 
1 torm d by Corruption of the Greek Teu- 


N the ſame manner, is the ſame Name s found in 


GEMELLUS, in Anatomy, a, Muſele of the Arm, call d 
alſo Biceps externus, as having two Heads. Sce Brees. 
One of the Heads of this Muſcle riſes tendinous from the 
upper Part of the inferior Coſta of the Scapula, whence paſ- 
ſing between the Muſcles to the back Part of the Humerus; 
it joins the other Head; and both run together to their In- 


ſertion at the Anco or Tip of the Elbow. 


The Gemellus is the firſt Extenſor of the Cubit; and is 
by many reckon'd two diſtin Muſcles the firit called Zox- 
gus; the latter, Zrevis. | 8 * 

GEMINI, in Aſtronomy, the Tavins ; a Conſtellation, of 
Sign of the Zodiac: The third in Order; repreſenting Ca- 
ſtor and Polluv. See Six, and CONSTELLATION. ö 

The Stars in the Sign Gemini, in Prolomy's Catalogus 
are 24; in Tycho's 29; in the PBritannic Catalogue 7 y: 
The Order, Names, Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c: - 
whereof, are as follow. 


. \ . 7 0 31 7 
Stars in the Conſtellation Gut. 


Names and Situations of the £ Longitu Latitude. = 
Stars. | Z 3 

That preced.Cn{tor's Foot aer 1126 35 24 0 12 19 A] 4 

27 13 250 9 501 8 

27 54 29] 0 21 05 A] 8 

28 524/028 05A} 9 

28 18 111 © 57 5917 

5 41 

28 30 25] 0 32 356A 7 

In preced. Foot of Caſtar 29 6 43! 0 56 0A 4 
29 23 551 © 32 20 Bly 8 

29 33 50 18 48 } 
10 5 

| S 8 

, 3 
Subſeq: in the ſame Foot 3. 

15 


In Extrem. of Caſtor's hind Foot 


20 


25 
Lucid Foot of Pollus 


In Caſtor's upper Knee 
30 


52 5310 07 5745 4 
2 5710 20 13A 5 


In Extrem. of Pollux's hind foot 


33 
In Caſtor's Fore-arm 
That preced. Pollux's Knee 


1 
In the Heel of Pollux's hind- foot 


9 8 19] 9 40 15A] 6 
| $3 7] 315 366 7 
ay : 9 2 13} 3 7 12B; 6 
In Caſtor's Thigh 9 52 20| I 30 14Bj 6 
In Hind-knee of Pollux 10 39 #4 2 527A] 3 
' 5 8 i 
In Caſtor's Groin ; 10 42 2510 o1tBs 7 
| $a; 12 11 13] 6 34 2546 5 
In Fore-arm of Caſtor 1 9 53] 543038] 5 
| | It 34 30] 4 21 25 Bl 6 
Loweft in Caſtor's Loins 12 9 12| 1 4t Cc BI 6 
50 | 1 
„ 36 Bl 5 
13 13 3507 13 25A] 7 
2 13 21 51] 6 13 13 Al6 7 
Upper in Caſtor's Lotus 12 33 460 2 29 56Bl 5 
That againſt Polluyx's Leg. H 14 27 14} 5490 37A; 


b Names 


nM 
Names and Fituations of the 8 Latitude. 


Stars. 4 


7 0 „ "u 5 
414 11 200 013 07A] 3 


In Pollux's Belly 14 49 26] 1.4 58 Als 7 
That againſt Pollux's Side 14 32 os] 2 55 41 Bls 6 
| 14 49 33] © 59 57 By 8 


14 23 25 5 31 O6 B 7 


50 
In hind Shoulder of Caſtor 
South againſt Pollux's Side 
Againſt Caſtor's Ear 
North againſt Pollux's Side 
Againſt Caſtor's hind Shoulder 


5y 


16 00 45} 1 41 55A 
945 10 BI 5 


Contiguous thereto, but more 8. 15 go 5 5 58 20 Bl) 
In the preced. Head of Caſtor 15 55 20010 03 48 Bt 2 
18 x3 58] 6 02 17 A/ 8 
Preced. of 4 under Pollux's Side 18 x5 24] 5 50 21 A] 6 
Subſeq. in Caſtor's Shoulder 1701 34] 5 11 0rB] 5' 
60 

16 10 28113 18 13B] 6 

Over Caſtor's Head 16 23 2212 52 49 5 
17 35 36] 6 26 15 B 6 

17 43 29] 6 14 26 Bl 7 

Second under Pollux's Side 19 20 32] 347 19A]6 


65 
Between the two Heads 
Over Pollux's hind Shoulder 


19 or 13 4 
In the hind Shoulder of Pollux 


19 20 18] 3 02 23 BA 5 


In the Head of the 24 of Pollux 18 56 ogf 6 39 27B| 2 
20 12 59] 0 57 03 A| 7 

70 
Over Pollux's Head 18 20 47]12 01 41 BI 6 
Third under Pollux's Side 20 45 53] 2 40 59 A 6 
(lux 20 29 59] 1 57 19 Bl 6 
Preced. of thoſe that follow Pol- 20 55 12} 5 44 38 Bl 6 
21 49 57] 1 21 33B| 5 

75 
Laſt of 4 under Pollux's Side 22 43 34] 0 54 41A] 7 
Middle of thoſe y* followPollux 22 54 280 7 11 26 Bl 5 
24 07 46] 7 08 o1B 6 
North of thoſe y* follow Pollux 24 35 27] 9 27 22Bl 6 


Gemini, in Anatomy, two Muſcles of the Thigh, which 
ariſe from the Protuberance of the Iſchium, and are inſerted 
with the Pyriformis into the Dent at the Root of the great 
Trochanter. | | 

GEMMA, or Sal GEuux, is peculiarly uſed for Rock 
Salt, or Salt dug out of Mines.—See Sar. 

The Name Gemma is applied hereto, on occafion of its 
Luſtre, and Brillant; which is not unlike that of Cryſtal. 

The principal Mines of this Salt are thoſe of Miliſca, in 
Poland; of Eperie, in Upper Hungary; and of Cardonna, 
in Catalonia. The 27 Uſe of this Salt is for the 
8 or pickling of Meats, in Places deſtitute of Salt- 

prings, c. 

Gxuua, among Botaniſts, the turgid Bud of any Tree, 
when it is beginning to bear; call d alſo Oculus, or Eye. 
See Buy, Exx, &c. a ä 

' GEMONLE, call'd alſo Scale GRMON IR, and Gradus 
Grmonit, among the Romans, were much the ſame as 
Gallows, or Gibbets in England. See Garrows, and G1B- 
BET. 

The Gradus Gemonii, according to Publius Victor, or 
Sextns Rufus, was a Place rais'd on ſeveral Steps, from 
whence they precipitated their Criminals. Others repre- 
ſent it as the Place whereon they were executed, and after- 
wards expoſed to publick View. 

The Gemonie were in the tenth Region of the City, near 
the Temple of June. Camillus firſt appropriated the 
Place to this Uſe, in the Year of Rome 358. 

Some ſay, they were thus denominated from the Perſon 
who rais'd them: Others, from the firſt Criminals, that ſuf- 
fer d on them: Others, from the Verb gemo, I ſigh, or groan. 

GEMOTE, Conventus, a Savon Word, denoting a Meeting. 
Omnis homo pacem habeat eundo ad Gemotum & re- 
diens de Gemoto, niſi probatus fur fuerit. LL. Ed. Conf. 

GENDARMES, or GS DARuESs, g. 4. Men of Arms, 
a Term uſed among the French, for the King's Horſe 
Gus rds; by reaſon they ſucceeded the antient Men of Arms, 
who were arm'd at all Points, and thence call'd Gendarmes. 
See Guan Ds. | | 

At preſent, the Companies of the King's Gard de Corps, 
the Muſquetcers, and Light Horſe, are reputed to belong to 
the Ger da-merie. See GENDARMERIE, 

1he Grand Gendarmes, ſometimes call'd ſirgply the 
Ge: darmes, are a Company of Gentlemen, to the Number 
of about 250, who guard the King's Perſon. The King 
himſelf is their Captain; and one of the prime Peers, the 
Li. utenant Captain. When the King marches with all his 
Heufhold Troops, the Ges 4 Armes cloſe the March. 
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Their Device is, a Thunderbolt, falling from H 
the Motto, Quo jubet iratus Fupiter, Ther Aren, with 
Arms of the Queen, the Dauphin Ec. © are alſo Geng 
8 mae . b AnuxRII, the K 

avalry, a rticularly that of the King rench 
See, ; , King's Houlhold, dee 

e Gendarmerie, at preſent, is a Bod 

ing of 16 Companies, wh be Scotch Gerd Norſe, confiſt. 
gliſh Gendarmes; the Burgundy Gendarmes, and 3 the Ez. 
Gend Armes: Which four Companies compole the emf 
r or Life Guard. ‚ | King, 
e other Companies take their Name : 

who command 844 as Captains; vis. 2 the Prince 
& Armes; the Queen's Light Horſe: The Dauphin. G 
& Armes ; the Dauphins Light Horſe : The Duke of — 
Ft nay Gens 4 Armes; the Duke of Zurgundy's Light H © L 

he Duke of Orlcan's Gens 4 Armes, &c. Each Com 05 
at a Medium, conſiſts of 76 Gens 4 Armes, or Light Hor. a 
1 eee Gznvs, in Metaphyficks ; ſee Gznvs, 8 

GND RR, in Grammar, a Divifion, or Diſtin gion of 
Nouns or Names, according to the different Sexes of the 
Things ey ec Sce Noun. 

It has been thought proper, in order to render Di 
more expreſs, and ift, as alſo ro embelliſh ir = = 
riety of Terminations ; to contrive certain Diverfities in 
AdjeQives, accommodated to the Subſtantives they are a 

. p- 
plied to: Whence, from a Regard to that notable Difference 
there is between the two Sexes, all Nonns Subſtantives have 
been diſtinguiſh'd into Maſculine, and Feminine; and the 
Nouns Adjectives alſo varied to correſponde therewith, Sec 
ApJzcrTive. | 

ut as there was an Infinity of Words, which had no pro. 

f P 
per Relation, either to the one Sex, or the other; they had 
Genders aſſigned them, rather out of Caprice, than Res. 
ſon : And hence it is that the Gender of a Noun is frequent. 
ly dubious and fluctuating. See Mascutixx, and Femixigy, 

It ſhould here however be obſerved, that this Inſtitution 
of Genders was not made with Deſign and Deliberation, by 
the Maſters of 1 e; but was introduced by Cuſlom 
and Uſage. At firſt, there was only a Difference between 
the Names of Animals, when ſpoke of Males, and Fe. 
males; by degrees, the ſame Regulation was extended to 
other Things: The Grammarians have only obſerved and 
followed, what Uſage had eſtabliſh'd. 

The Oriental Languages — neglect the Uſe of 
Genders; and the Per/ian Language has none at all, which 
is no Diſad vantage; the Biſtinckion of Genders being intire- 
ly uſeleſs. | 

The Latins, Greeks, &c. generally content themſelves to 
exprels the different Genders by 2 Terminations, as 
Bonus equus, a good Horſe ; bona equa, a good Mare, &c. 
But in Engliſh, we frequently go further, and expreſs the 
Difference of Sex by different Words ; as Boar, Sow; Boy, 
Girl; Buck, Doe; Bull, Cow; Cock, Hen; Dog, Bitch, &. 

We have only about 24 Feminines, diſtinguiſh d from the 
Males, by the Variation of the Termination of the Male 
into e; of which Number are Abbot, Abbeſs; Count, 
Counteſs; Actor, Actreſs; Heir, Heireſs ; Prince, Princels 
Sc. which is all that our Language knows of any thing like 
Genders. | 

The Eaſtern Languages, as well as the vulgar Languages 
of the Weſt, have only two Genders ; the Maſculine Gender, 
and Feminine Gender, The Greek and Latin have likeniſe 
the Neuter, Common, and the Doubrful Gender; and be- 
fide theſe, they have the Epicene, or Promiſcuous, which 
under one fingle Gender and Termination includes both the 
Kinds. See Mascorine, FRMININ E, NEUTER, Err 
CENE, &c. 3 

Gznvzs, in Geometry. Geometrical Lines are difin- 

uiſh'd into Genders, Claſſes, or Orders, according to the 
— of the Dimenſions of an Equation, expreſſing the 
Relatic between the Ordinates, and the Abſciſſe. Ses 
r gm Line, | 
ENDER, in Botany, | 

GND ER, in Muſick. we. 3 ſee * Grnvs. 

GENEALOGY, a Series, or Succeſſion of Anceſtors, df 
Progenitors : Or, a ſummary Account of the Relations 
Alliances of a Perſon, or Family, both in the Direct, " 
Collateral Lines. See LINE, Cor E ATERRKAL, DIRECT: 


Orders, tis required 
enealogy ; to ſhew chat 
they are Noble by ſo many Deſcents. See DgscanT. * 

The Word is Greek, yereaaoyia, which is form do 77 


Genealogical Tables, Genealogical Tree, Genealgical 
lumn : The Genealogical Degrees are re preſented i"! 

ranged over, under, and afide of each other. 
had the like; which they called S emmata, fro 
Word, ſignifying Crown.— 


= reer Hoo © 
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-mething that comprehends all, or extends 
on te fore =; ſee alſo Univzzsar. 


* 


os whole fay, a General Rule, # 4. an univerſal Rule, 
x diſpute » 


Thus 11 e. Tie 

general, of no. hoy woos nn 
yas jences ha vd lome general Principles, or tin 
18 A mw Coore : General Co 2464 
cal. See Oxcvntnicar, 

in Law; ſee Issux. 


— is particularly applied to divers Officers and Dig- 


whether Noah's Flood 


Cent Council, 1 FR ee NICAL, 
| embly | Ass EMBL. 
Cure C. James A 


„ GENERAL, Sc. 
Ficar eat, Officers, in an Army, are thoſe who do no 


and over a fingle Company, or Regiment ; but 
e Office and 12 extends over a Body of ſeveral 
G ents of Horſe, and Foot. 8 
are Lieutenant Generals, Major Generals, Generals 
the Horſe, of the Foot ; Paymaſter General, Commiſſary 
General, Cht een General, _ | "ey 

The Word is alſo now uſed in a more extenſive Senſe ; 

comprebends ſuch as may command, by virtue of their 

Rank, over ſeveral Podies of Forces; tho' all of the ſame 
Lad; in which Senſe Brigadiers are General Officers ; 
"caithſtanding that they are attach'd to one kind of Forces, 
Her Infantry, or Cavalry, See Bu IOADIER. | 
"The Pay of a Lientenant General, when in Service, is 
|. per Day: Of a Major General, 2 l. Of a Brigadier 
75 | 14. 105. Of a Captain General, 101. See Lixv- 
TENANT General, Major General, &c. 
have alſo Officers in the Law, in the Revenues, Ec. 
tiftinguiſh'd by the Appellation of General: As, Attorney 
General, Solicitor General, &c. See ArToRNEY, and So- 


Receiver General, Controller General, &c. SceRncaives, 
ConTROLLER. 
1 is alſo uſed in a Monaſtic Senſe, for the Chief 
dan Order; or of all the Houſes, or Congregations eſtabliſh'd 
oder the ſame Rule. Thus we ſay, the General of the 
(itercians, the Franciſcans, &c. See Or Dis. 

Fa. Thomaſſin derives the 7 oy of Generals of Orders, 
fom the Privileges grarted by the antient Patriarchs to the 
Monaſteries fituate in their capital Cities. By ſuch means 
— were exempted from the Juriſdiction of the Biſhop, 

immediately ſubjected to that of the Patriarch alone. 

Ro is _- uſed in the Military Art for a particular 
March, or Beat of Drum. | ' 
5 _— General, is to give Notice to the Infantry to 
march. RUM. 

— 2 oh 2 are ſuch as expreſs, or de- 
note general Ideas. ORD. 

Ideas ons govern; by ſeparating from them, the Cir- 
cumſtances of Time, Place, or any other Ideas that may de- 
termine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. See IDEA. 

this way of Abſtraction they become capable of re- 

nting more Individuals, than one ; each of which hav- 
ng a Conformity to that abſtract Idea, is of that Sort. See 
ABSTRACTION; INDIVIDUAL, &c. | 

All Things, Mr. Lock obſerves, that exiſt, being Particu- 
lars, it might be Qed, that Words ſhould be ſo too in 
their Signification : But we find it quite contrary ; for moſt 
of the 'ords, that make all Languages, are general Terms. 
This is the Effect of Reaſon and Neceſſity: For, 10 It 
i impoſſible that every particular Thing ſhould have a di- 
ſtint, iar Name; becauſe it is impoſſible to have di- 
tinct Ideas of every particular Thing, to retain its Name 
with its peculiar N NN to that Idea. 2Y It would 
de uſeleſs, unleſs all could be ſuppoſed to have theſe ſame 
eas in their Minds: For Names, applied to particular 
Things, whereof one alone has the Ideas in his Mind, could 
dot be fignificant or intelligible to another, who is not ac- 
quanted with ail thoſe particular Things which had fallen 
uder his Notice. 30 It would be of no great uſ®for the 
Improvement of Knowledge; which, tho' founded in par- 
— Things, enlarges i . by general Views, to which 
rn, 1 241 into Sorts under general Names, are pro- 
aut, Things, where we have occafion to confider and diſ- 
_ of Individuals, and Particulars, we uſe 1 Names: 
0 in Perſons, Countries, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, Oc. 
Hor wee fee that Jockeys have particular Names for their 
00 => decauſe they have often occafion to mention this or 

12 particuldrly, when be is out of fight. 

Nut firſt Ideas Children get, are only particular, as of the 
_ * or Mother; and the Names they give them, are 
dert ed to theſe Individuals : Aſterwards, obſerving, that 
Ru 2 great many other Things in the World that re- 
gp; them in Shape, and other Qualities, they frame an 
1 d they find thoſe many Particulars do partake in; 

they give, with others, the Name, Man, for Ex- 
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ncils are par- 
differ from their Idea of N 


1 
ue 
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* * 9 
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gl. I chis they ks ge But 36) ere gut 


am 
of t e com Idea | ES» 1 . i 
that which they bad of Peter, Fames, Mary 


which is peculier to each, and retain only what is cen- 
mon to all. And thus they Come to habe & Jene Nane, 
and a general Idea. | e { 


_ 


By the ſame Method: they advance to, mate Several 


Names and Notions : For, obſerving ſeveral Things that 

Man, and which cannot, therefore, 
be comprehended under that Name, to agree with Mati in 
ſome certain Qualities; by retaining only, thoſe Qualities, 
and uniting them into one Idea, they have another, more 


d x 


general Idea; to which, giving a Name, they make a Ter 


of a more comprehenſive Extenfion. 


Thus, by leaving but the Shape, and ſome other Proper- 
ties fignified by — Name, Man and retaining only Body, 
with Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion; we form the 
Idea ſignified by the Name Animal. After the ſme man- 
ner, the Mind proceeds ts Body, Subſtance, and at ast to 
Being, Thing, and ſuch univerſal Terms, which and for 
as ey whatſoever, See Exs, E888, &. .,., 

Hence we ſee the whole Myttery of Genus and Species, 


is nothing but abſtra& Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, 


with Names annexed to them: This ſhews us the Reaſon, 
why in defining Words, we raake uſe of the 


Ideas, which the next general Term ftands for. 
From what has been ſaid, it is 2 that General afl 

Univerſal belong not to the real Exiſtence of Things; but are 

the Inventions of the Underſtanding, made by it for its 


own Uſe, and concerns only Signs, either Words, or Ideas. 
See UNIVERSAL. | 1 A 

General Words do not barely fignify one particular Thing; 
for then they would not be general Terms ; but proper 
Names: Neither do they ſignify a Plurality; for then Man 
and Men would fignify the ſame thing ; but what they 116 
nify, is a ſort of Things: And this they do, by being made 
a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to which Idea, as 
Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
ranked under that Name, or to be of that fort. ' 

The Eſſences then of the Sorts, or Species of Things, are 
nothing but theſe abſtract Ideas. See AnsTRACT. 

It is not denied here, that Nature makes Things alike ; 


and ſo lays the Foundation of this ſorting and claſſi 4 But 
the Sorts or Species themſelves are che Workman ip of 
human Underitanding ; ſo that every diſtin abſtract Idea, 


is a diſtin Eſſence; and the Names that ſtand for ſuch 
diſtinct Ideas, are the Names of Things eflentially different. 
Thus Oval, Gircle, Rain and Snow are eſſentially different. 
See this further illuſtrated under Essxxcx, SussTANCE, c. 

GENERAL ISSIMO, call'd alſo Captain GENERAT, and 
fimply, the GENERAL; is an Officer, who commands all 
the military Powers of the Nation; who gives Orders to all 
the other General Officers; and receives no Orders himſelf 
but from the King. 55 


Monſ. Balzac obſerves, that the Cardinal 4e Richelieu 


firſt made this Word, of his own abſolute Authority, uport 
his going to command the French Army in Traly. 


GENERATED, or GzNI TR, is uſed in Mathematicks, 


for whatever is produced, either in Arithmetick, by the 
Multiplication, Diviſion, or Extraction of Roots; or in Geo- 
metry, by the Invention of the Contents, Areas, and Sides; 
or of extreme and mean Proportionals, without arithmetical 
Addition, and Subſtraction.— | nk 

GENERATING Line, or Figure, in Geometry, is that 
which by its Motion or Revolution produces any other Fi- 
gure, Plane, or Solid. See GENESIS. 

GENERATION, in Phyſicks, the Act of procreating, or 
producing a thing, which before was not: Or, as the School - 
men define it, the total Change, or Converſion of a Body, 
into a new one, which retains no ſenfible Part or Mark © 


its former State. See Bop. 


> Thus, Fire is ſaid to be generated, when we petceive it 


to be, where before was only Wood, or other Fuel; or, when 
the Wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible Character 
of Wood: Thus alſo, A Chick is ſaid to be generated, when 
we perceive the Chick, where before was only an Egg ; or 
the Fog is changed into the Form of the Chick. 

In Generation, there is not 


new Parts, but only a new Modification or manner of Ex. 
iſtence of the old ones; by which Generation is diſtinguiſh'd 
from Creation. See CREATION. | 
It is diftinguiſh'd from Alteration, in that the Subſect, iu 
this latter, remains apparently the ſame; and only the Ae. 
cidents, or Affections are changed: As when the ſame Body 
is to day well, and to morrow fick ; or Braſs, which before 
was round, is now ſquare. See ALTERATION. . 
Laſtly, Generation ſtands oppoſed to Corruption, which is 
the utter Extinction of a n : As, when that which 
before was Wood, or an Egg, is no longer the one of the other : 
Whence it ap that the Generation of one Thing is the 
Corruption of another. See Cosa xur ION. | 
The Peripateticks explain Generation by a Change or 
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Genus; name- . 
ly, to fave the Labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple 


rly any Production of 
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The la of theſe Points he argues from the 
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Paſſage from a Privation, or Want of a ſubſtantial Form, : 
5 to the having of ſuch a Form. See Subſtantial Fo ing Obſervations: 

TH The Moderne allow of no other Change in Generation, 1 That ſomething has often been obſerved 
5 than what is local: According to them, tis only a Tranſpo in the Cicatricula of an res before Incubation 
i fition, or new Arrangement of Parts; and thus, the ſame diments of an Animal, in form of a Tad * like the Ry 
1 Matter ſhall ſucceſſively undergo an Infinity of Generations. TRICULA. | 6 CR. See Cicg 
2 From the ſudden Appearance and Dif... 


„ * 4 
* 


Ares fotos 


4 A Grain of Jheat, e. gr. is committed to the Ground; las 
. this imbibing the Humidity of the Soil, becomes turgid, Parts, after Incubation, it ſeems robab1> ng of all ths 
[i and dilates to ſuch Degree, that it becomes a Plant, and, not then aCtually formed out. of a Fl 

. ty a continual Acceſſion of Matter, ripens by degrees into an mina of them have been formerly there exiſt ' 
1 Ear; and at length into new Seed. This Seed, ground in now expanded — The firſt Part of the Chick whie ad arg 
& the Mill, appears in form of Flower ; which, mix'd up with cover'd with the naked Eye, is the Punctum 2 1 
1 Water, makes a Paſte; whereof, with the Addition Yeſt, that not till three Days and Nights of Incubation "Ps, and 
4 Fire, Cc. Bread is generated: And this Bread, broke with on the fifth Day the Rudiments of the Head 8 4 85 paſt; 
. the Teeth, digeſted in the Stomach, and convey'd thro the pear. This made Dr. Harvey conclude, that th ody ap. 
5 Canals of the Body, becomes Fleſh. 5 ad a Being before any other Part of the Body, and 
p Now, in all this Series of Generations, the only thing ef- from it all the Organs of the Fœtus were both 5 20 thay 
:% Feed, is a local Motion of the Parts of the Matter, and nouriſh'd ; but by A Obſervations i 
1 their ſettling again in a different Order; ſo that, in Reality, the Parts are then only ſo 
| wherever there is a new Arrangement, or Compoſition of fible to the naked Eye; and that they were actuall 
| 


Elements, there is a new Generation; and therefore Genc- before, and diſcernable by Glaſſes. After an Incu 
„ ration is reduced to Motion. See ELEMENT, and Mor ion. 
4 GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the the Vertebræ, diſtin, and the Heart, Afi | 
| | | Production of Animal and Vegetable Bodies, from Seed, or Pulſe is viſible, and all the other Parts more diſtind he | 
| the Coition of others of different Sexes, but the ſame Ge- cannot be diſcerned by the naked Eye, before the Be N ich 

| | nus, or Kind. Sce ANiMAL, and VEGETABLE; fee alſo of the fifth Day : From whence it ſeems ver bade gs | 
43 SEX, &c. N 3 | 
|; Some of the modern Naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ. the Microſcope, is not the diſcerning of thoſe dg 0 
1 Perrault, that there is not properly any new Generation: form'd ; but only more dilated and extended by rec ink, | 
hy | That God created all Things at firſt: And that what we of Nutriment from the Colliquamentum ; ſo that they * | 
f the Incubati | 
1 the minute Parts of the Body of the Seed; ſo that the whole the Hen. And what Swammardam has covers in f. | 
if Species to be afterwards produced, were really all form d in Tranſmutation of Inſects, gives no ſmall Light +» this. 
| the firſt, and incloſed therein; to be brought forth and ex . fince he makes appear, that in thoſe large Eruca's which | 
cloſed to view in a certain Time; and according to a certain feed upon Cabage, if they be taken about the Time the | 
TR retire to be transformed into Aurelias, and plunged of! | 
\k Thus, Dr. Garden : © It is moſt probable, that the Sta- in warm Water to make a Rupture of the outer Skin; you 


* Viſion, that it does not give us the true Magnitude, but 
only the Proportion of Things ; and that what ſeems to 
our naked Eye but a Point, may truly be made up of as 
* many Parts as ſeem to be in the whole Univerſe, will not 
think this an abſurd or impoſſible Thing.” Mod. Theor. 
of Generat. 

The Manner, wherein the Seed of the Male Animal acts 
on that of the Female, to impregnate, and render it pro- 
lifick, has long been inquir'd after; and yet remains {till 
a Myſtery. Some, with A4ri/totle, hold the Male Semen to 
do the Office ofa Coagulum ; and the Female that of Milk : 
Which ſome later Authors have improved on, by ſuppoſing 
the Male Seed an Acid; and the Female an Alcali. Schere, 
conſider the thicker Seed of the Male, as the Flower; and 


will diſcern, thro' the Tranſparency of their ſecond Mem. 
brane, all the Parts of the Butterfly, the Trunk, Wing 
Feelers, £9c. folded up: But, that after the Eruca is chang 
into an Aurelia, none of theſe Parts can be diſcerned; benz 
ſo much drench d with Moiſture; tho they be there actual 


form'd. - See Fœrus, Aux RTT A, &c. 


3 As to the Analogy between Plants and Animals: Al 
Vegetables, we ſee, do proceed ex Plantula ; the Seeds of 
Vegetables being no other but little Plants of the ſame kind, 
folded up in Coats and Membranes : Whence we may infe; 
that ſo curiouſly an organiz'd Creature, as an Animal, is nd 
the ſudden Product of a Fluid, or Colliquamentum, but 
does much rather proceed from an Animalcule of the fame 
kind, and has all its little Members folded up according to 
their ſeveral Joints and Plicatures, which are afterwards ei. 
larged and diſtended, as we ſee in Plants. 


"The n Pola. which anr lets Diforerics ave mall 


| the thinner Seed of the Female, as Water, out of which two probable, is, that theſe Animalcules are originally in the 
* an animal Paſte is wrought, and baked by the Heat of the Seed of the Male, and not in the Female: For 1 There are 
i Womb. But the Moderns are generally agreed, that what obſerv'd innumerable Animalcula in ſemine maſculino, of all 
| Effect ſoever the Male Seed produces on the Female, tis by Animals. Tee wen hocck has made this ſo evident, that there 
Motion and Mechanicks that it produces it. ſeems little room to doubt thereof, | 
| GENERATION of Animals, or Animal GENERATION, is 20 We obſerve the Rudiments of a Fetus in Dggs which 
| a Proceſs in the Oeconomy of Nature, very difficult to be have been feecundated by the Male; tho' no ſuch Thing i F 
| traced. The Parts concurring hereto, are numerous; and viſible, in thoſe not feecundated. Malpighi, in his Obe f 
| their Functions moſtly diſcharg'd in the Dark. vations, makes it very probable, that theſe Rudiments pro- 
1 The Antients diftinguiſh'd two kinds of Generation: Re- ceed originally from the Male, and not from the Female. q 
4 gular, called Univocal; and Anomalous, called alſo Equi- 3 The Reſemblance between the Rudiments of the Fe- 
N | Vocal, or Spontaneous. | tus in Ovo, both before and after Incubation, and the Ani- 
F | The firſt was effected by Parent Animals of the ſame malcule, makes it very probable that they are one and the 
KM Kind; as that of Men, Birds, Beaſts, Cc. The ſecond was fame. The ſame Shape and Figure, which M. Zeewenboeck 
(1 ſuppoſed effected by Corruption, the Sun, Oc. as that of gives us of the Animalcule, Malpighi gives of the Rud- 
| Inſects, Frogs, Cc. But this latter Kind is now generally ex- ments of the Fœtus, both before and after Incubation 92 
ploded. See Equivocar, Srox TAN EOUS, UNIVvoCAL, &c. and even the Fœtus's of viviparous Animals appear io at 
There are two principal Theories, or Methods of account- firſt to the naked Eye; whence Dr. Harvey ackgowledgrs 
ing for the Generation of Animals: The one ſuppoſes the that all Animals, even the moft perfect, are begotten of 4 
Embryo, or Fcetus to be originally in the Seed of the Male; Worm. 
the other, in the Ovum, or Egg of the Female, 4 This gives a rational Account of many Feetus's at one 
The firſt ſuppoſes Animalcules in the Male Seed, to be Birth, eſpeclally that of the Counteſs of Holland: And bow, 
the firſt Rudiments of the Fœtus; and that the Female only at leaſt, a whole Clufter of Eggs in a Hen are ſœcundated 
furniſhes a proper Nidus, and Nutriment to bring them for- by one Coition of the Male. See Fœrus. 
wards. See SEED, and ANIMALCULA. 5 This gives a new Light, as it were, to the firſt Pro- 
The ſecond ſuppoſes the firſt Rudiments of the Animal phecy concerning the Meſſiah that the Seed of the Womat 
to be in the Ova ; and that the Male Seed only ſerves to ſhall bruiſe the Head of the Serpent ; all the reſt of Man- 
warm, cheriſh and ripen the Ora, till they fall off out of kind being thus moſt properly and truly the Seed of the 
If the Ovary into the Womb. See Ecco, Ovary, &c. Man. 3 
* Ks = Syſtem is wel oy by Dr. Geo. Garden: 
| at Author, upon comparing the ervations, and Diſco- tionally ſuppoſe between the manner of the Propagation d 
; yeries of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaf, and Leewenhoeck . does likewiſe make this 5 bable- 
| together , concludes it molt probable, © That all Animals are Every Herb and Tree bears its Seed after its Kind; 
' ex animalc:uo : That theſe Animalcules are originally in Seed is nothing elſe but a little Plant of that Kind; 
* Semine Marium, and not in that of the Female; but being thrown into the Earth, as into its Uterus, ſpreads 


c : 
** that they can never come forward, nor be form'd into A- its Roots, and receives thence its Nouriſhment ; but has 1s 


* nimals, without the Ora in the Female.” Form within it ſelf: And we may rationally conjefture fig 
: nally co 
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4 Aniledy in the Propagation of Animals. See Vo- 
Ertan. a 36 pts c 
n Thing, which our Diſcoveries make probable, 
The * her cannot be form'd of theſe — with- 
1, Tha va in Feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying 
ch proper Nutriment; and this is evinced from the 
Conſi erations, 295 | 8 
It appears, that an Animalcule cannot come for- 
if it do not fall into a proper Nidus: This we ſee in 
artgentgeuls in Eggs; and tho' a Million of them ſhould 
the to one Egg, none of them would come forward, but 
fall in in - Center of the Cicatricula ; and perhaps 
1 dus, neceſſary for their Formation, is ſo proportioned 
Wee Bulk, that it can hardly contain more than one A- 
' hich may be the Reaſon why there are ſo few 


the Viviparous, ſeems to be this, that in the lat- 
hem ad are —— nothing but the Cicatricula, with 
© Colliquamecntum, ſo that the Fœtus muſt ſpread forth 
" Roots into the Uterus, to receive its Nouriſhment ; but 
10 Egg in Oviparous Animals may be properly termed an 
Uns in relation to the Fetus; as it contains not only 
the Cicatricula, with its Amnion and Colliquamentum, 
which is the immediate Nouriſhment of the Fœtus, but 
alſo the Materials which are to be converted into that Colli- 
\zmenturn 5 ſo that the Fœtus ſpreads forth its Roots no 
ther than into the White and Yolk of the Egg, from 
whence it derives all its Nouriſhment. Now, that an A- 
nimalcule cannot come forward without ſome ſuch proper Ni- 
dus, will not be deny d; for if there were nothing needful 
but their being thrown into the Uterus, we do not ſee why 
many hundreds of them ſhould not come forward at once, at 
laſt while ſcatter'd in ſo large a Field. | 


2% That this Cicatricula is not originally in Utero, ſeems 


evident from the frequent Conceptions which have been 
fund extra Iterum: Such as the Child which continued 
16 Years in the Woman of Tholowſe's Belly: And the little 
Fetus found in the Abdomen of Mad. Je St. Mere, toge- 
ther with the Teſticle torn, and full of clotted Blood : Such 
al ſeem to be the Fœtus in the Abdomen of the Woman 
of Copenhagen, mention d in the Nouvelles des Lettres, for 
Sr. 85. All the Members of which were eafily to be felt 
thro' the Skin of the Belly, and which ſhe had carried in 
her Belly for four Years: And the ſeven Years Gravidation 
Now, granting once the Neceſſity of 
a proper Nidus for the Formation of an Animalcule into an 
Animal, theſe Obſervations make it probable, that the Te- 
ſles are the Oyaria appropriated for this Uſe : For tho' the 
Animalcule's mug ither in ſuch Caſes, may ſeem to be 
extraordinary, and that uſually the Impregnation is in U- 
tero ; yet it may be collected from hence, that the Cicatri- 
cula or Ova to be impregnated, are in Teſtibus fœmineis; 
for if they were not ſo, the Accidental coming of Animal- 
cules thither, could not make them come forward more than 
in any other Part of the Body; fince they cannot be form'd 
and nouriſh'd without a proper Nidus. 2 9 
z It is ay agg A that the Fœtus in Utero, for ſome 
conſiderable Time after Conception, has no Connexion with 
the Womb; that it fits wholly looſe to it, and is Aly a 
lttle round Egg, with the Fctus in the midſt; which ſends 
forth its umbilical Veſſels by degrees, and at laſt lays hold 
on the Uterus. Now, from hence it ſeems evident, that 
the Cicatricula, which is the Fountain of the Animalcules 
Nouriſhment, does not ſprout from the Uterus, but has' its 
Origin elſewhere ; and falls in thither as into a fit Soil: 
from whence it may draw Nutriment for the Growth of 
the Feetus elſe it cannot be eaſily imagin'd how it ſhould 
not have an immediate Connexion with the Uterus, from the 
Time of Conception. | 
lt is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe Eggs ſhould 
impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is 
io Connexion between the Fallopian Tubes, and the Ovary, 
00 its Tranſmiſſion; and ſor that Dr. Harvay could never 
cover any thing of it in Utero : But as to the laſt, M. Lee- 
Wenboeck has cleared that Difficulty by the Diſcovery of in- 
apa Animalcula in the Tube, or Cornua Uteri, and 
et living a conſiderable Time after Coition. And as 
* 1 former, we may either ſuppoſe that there is ſuch 
1 of the Tubz, at the Time of Coition, as 
7 en them embrace the Ovaries; and ſuch an Approach 
* Uterus and its Cornua, as that it may eaſily tranſmit 
5 8 into the Qvary: Or elſe, that the Ova are impreg- 
aby the Animalcules after they deſcend into the Uterus, 
2 in the 2 The former ſeems probable for this 
he — that at leaſt a whole Cluſter of Eggs in a Hen will 
A ted by one Tread of the Cock: Now this Fte- 
'on ſeems to be in the Vitellary, and not in the Ute- 
W, as the Eggs paſs al q * 
kardly be ſu eck s along from day to day: For it can 
Mg, bene Eee that. the Ani malcules ſhould ſubſiſt ſo 
being ſeatter' d looſely in the Uterus, as to wait there, 
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— many Days, for the Faicundation of the Egg: & they 

pau along. The latter Conjecture has this to ſtrengthen it: 
at the Animalcules are found to live à conſiderable Time 


in the Uterus, and that if they ſhoald impregna te the Ora, 
in the Ovary it ſelf; the Fœtus would boat why, ſo faſt; that 


the Ova could not paſs thro' the Tubæ Uteri ; but would ei- 


ther burſt the 9897 or fall down into the Abdomen from 
the Orifices of the Tuba: And from hence probably proceed 
tho'e exttrordinary Conceptions in the Abdoinen, out of the 
Uterus. See FATLOr IAN Tube. | 
Thus much is urged for the Syſtem ab Animalculo; | 
The Retainers to the Syſtem of Generation ab Ovo, con- 


tend that the Rudiments of the Fwetus are laid in the Ova- 


ry, and that the Female furniſhes the whole Matter of the 
Body ; which they chiefly ſupport from the Conformation in 
Rabbits, Sheep, Cows, Ec. 4 ade the Vagina of the Womb 
is ſo long, and ſinuous, that it is ſcarce poſſible the Male 
Seed ſhould ever arrive within the Bo y of the Uterus; 
COOL in Cows, whoſe Vagina is fill'd with a thick, viſcid 
Ichor, and the inner Orifice of the Womb exactly cloſed : 
Beſide that, the Thickneſs of the Membranes of the Ova 
ſhould ſeem inpenetrable to ſo craſs a Matter as the Male Seed. 
Add, that if Animalcula be found in the Male Secd, which; 
however, will admit of ſome Diſpute (that inteſtine 79 
and Agitation of the groſſer Particles thereof, which give 
riſe to the Opinion being accountable ſor from the common 
Laws of warm Fluids) yet are the ſame obſerv'd in Vinegar, + 
Pepper, Water, &c. Add, that it is highly improbable, thoſe 
Animalcules ſhould contain the Rudiments of a future Body 
fince their large Numbers would produce too plentiful an 
Offspring; inſomuch that it would be neceſſary for 9999 Ports 
of them to be in vain, and periſh : Which is contrary to the 
Oeconomy of Nature in other Things. | 
Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of this Syſtem : Thus, 
all Plants are maintained to ariſe from Eggs ; Seeds being no 
other than Eggs under another Denomination. All Ovipar- 
ous Animals do unexceptionably ariſe from Eggs, which the 
Female caſts forth ; and 'tis highly probable; that the Vi- 
viparous only 'differ from Oviparous, in that the Females 
lay and hatch\their Eggs within themſelves. See Vivi- 
PAROVUs, and Ovirarovs. N ä 
Againſt this Hypotheſis, it is urged, that what are uſually 
called Ova, or Eggs, in Women, are no other than little 
Cells, or Bladders, full of a certain Liquor: And how can 
a Drop of Liquor paſs for an Egg? Add, that theſe ima- 
ginary Eggs have no proper Membrane belonging to them, 


nor any Covering but that of the Cell; which ſeems fo in- 


ſeparable therefrom, that when they are diſcharged, it is 
hard to conceive how they ſhould take it with them. And be- 
fide, how ſhould they make themſelves a Paſſage through 


the commom Membrane wherewith the Ovary is inveſted, - 


which is of ſo cloſe a Texture, that it muſt ſeem abſolutely 
impenetrable by a round Body of fo ſoft a Conſiſtence, as 
one of theſe Veſicles. Laſtly, Veſiculæ, in all reſpects per- 
fectly like Ova, have been found in other Parts of the Body, 
where it is apparent they could not ſerve for any er of 
Generation. * del Acad. Royal des Scien, An. 1708, 1709. 
To this it is anſwer'd, that Ova or Veſiculæ have been actu- 
ally found in Diſſections, detach'd and ſeparated from the 
_— and the Ruptures in the Membrane of the Ovary, thro? 
which they had palſs'd, ſtill viſible. M. Littre even ob- 
ſerved ſome of theſe ſeparated Ova ſpread with Blood Veſ- 
ſels, like thoſe in the Yolks of Birds Eggs. Nay more, the 
ſame Author is poſitive, that he ſaw an Embryo in one of 
the Ova not yet ſeparated; could diſcern its Head, Mouth, 
Noſe, Trunk, and Funiculus Umbilicalis, whereby it ad- 
hered to the Membranes of the Ovary. See EmBRyo. 
But this will come to be further conſider d under GznzzA- 
10 of Man. | 
Sir John Floyer ſtarts a Difficulty, which ſeems to preſs 
equally againſt each Syſtem, taken fingly : "Tis fetch'd from 
onſters: In a Mule, for inſtance, which is the Production 
of a Venereal Copula between an Aſs, and a Mare, the 
Bulk of the Body partakes of the Form of the Dam; and 
the Feet, Tail, and Ears of that of the Sire: Hence it 
is argued, that the Rudiments of the greater Part of the 
Feetus are laid in the Ovum ; and that the Inpregration 
either conveys, or changes the Extremities. If the Male ſup- 
lied the Animalcula, the Feetus ſhould always be of the 
— Species as the Male: If the Female ſupply it, it ſhould 
be of her kind; whereas Monſters are of both. See Mon+- 
sTER. | 
 GzeNERAT1oN of Man. As tis in human Subjects, that 
the gradual Proceſs of Generation has been principally in- 
uired into; and the Structure, and Office of the Organs 
ſubſervient thereto, chiefly examined: What the lateſt Na- 
turaliſts, and Anatomiſts have ſettled with regard thereto, 
is reſerved for this Head. 2 ; : 
The Parts of Generation, then, are different in the dif- 
ferent Sexes. 5 a 
Thoſe, proper to the Male, are the Pens , the Teſticles 5 


the Veſiculæ Seminales ; the Vaſa deferentia; the Parafte- 
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te, and the Vaſa preparantia ; which ſee deſcribed each 
under its proper Article, Pzn1s, TxzSTICLES, Oc. 

The Parts of Generation proper to the Female, are the 
Prudendum, the Clitoris, Nymphe, Hymen, Uterus, Fallo- 
pian Tubes, and Ovaries or Teſtes. See PupzN Do, CLI- 
rok is, Nymenz, HxuEN, Urzxus, FALLODIAN Tubes, 
and Ovax Es. | . 

The Proceſs of Generation, ſo far as the Male contributes 
to it, is as follows: The Penis being erected by an Affuſion 
of Blood; as ſhewn under ExzcTion; the Glans, at the 
ſame time tumificd ; and the nervous Papille in the Glans 
much rubbed, and highly excited in Coitu z an ejaculatory 
Contraction follows, by which the Seed is preſs'd out of the 
Seminal Veſicles, and expell'd with ſome Force. See Parit- 
tx, EJacULATION, &c. : 

The Proceſs of Generation on the part of the Female, is 
thus: The Clitoris being erected, after the like manner as 
the Penis in Man ; and the neighbouring Parts all diſtended 
with Blood, they more adequately embrace the Penis in 
Coitu ; and by their Intumeſcence out a Liquor from 
the Glands about the Neck of the Womb, to facilitate the 
Paſſage of the Penis, 

At the ſame time, the Fibres of the Womb contracting, 
open its Mouth (which at other times is extremely clole ) 
for the Reception of the finer Part of the Seed. 

Thus, the Seed, pregnant with Animalcules, is convey'd, 
with ſome Impetus, into the Uterus ; where being retain'd 
by the convulfive Conftriftion of the inner Membrane there- 
of, and further heated and agitated therein; it is prepared 
to impregnate the Ovum. 

During the Act of Coition, the Fallopian Tubes growing 
ſtiff, embrace the Ovaries with their ſtrong muſculous 
Edges, like Fingers; and compreſs them; till, their Mouths 
being dilated, and expanded by this Embrace, force the 
Egg, now ripen'd, into their Cavities, and gradually drive 
it forwards by their Vermicular Motion, till at laſt they 

rotrude it into the Cavity of the Womb, to meet the Seed, 

ome of the Animalculas whereof entering the dilated 
Pores of the glandulous Membrane of the , are there 
retain'd, nouriſh'd, grow to its Navel, and i ca te the reſt 
of the leſs lively Animalcula. And thus i#Conceprion per- 
form'd. See ConczyTi0N. \ 

Others rather ſuppoſe the Seed convey'd from the Uterus 
thro the Fallopian Tubes to the Ova; and thus take the 
Inpregnation to be firſt | pays; was in the Ovaries; or even 
the Tubz themſelves, the Ova and Seed meeting by the 
way. 

8383 1 the Cloſeneſs of the Mouth of the 
Womb, and the Thickneſs of the Membranes of the Ova- 
ries, judge it impoſſible for the Seed to paſs that way; and 
therefore ſuppoſe it taken up by the Veins, which open into 
the Cavity of the Vagina, or even Womb ; where circulat- 
ing, it ferments with the Maſs of Blood ; and hence all the 
Symptoms which appear in Conception. At length it enters 
and impregnates the Egg by the ſmall Twigs of Arteries, 
which are upon its Membranes. This Fermentation ſwel- 
ling the Membranes of the Tubæ, they open their Cavity, 
= make room for the Ova, to pals into the Womb. 

The Egg inpregnated, and cloſe ſhut up in the Womb, 
ſwims in the thereof; which growing more and 
more ſubtil, enter the patent Pores found on one Side the 
Ovum, diſtend, fill, and augment it; and there being ſtill 


| further attenuated, nouriſh the Embryo; thicken and ex- 


nd the Membranes of the Ovum, eſpecially in that Part 
y which it grew to the Ovary, and thus form the Rudi- 
ments of a Placenta. See Placenta. 

The ſame Cauſes till continuing, and the Pores both of 
the Placenta, and the Moines being enlarged ; the Egg 
begins to fill the Capacity of the Womb; and at length 
its Stem or Calyx grows to the concave Surface thereof: And 
thus is the Navel-itring, or Funiculus form'd. See Funicu- 
lus Umsiticartis, &c. See allo Fœrus. 

This Syſtem is founded on the Suppofition of the Ani- 
malcula in the Male Seed. 

They who ſet them afide as unconcern'd in Generation, 
account for it thus : The Seed, containing volatile, oily, and 
ſaline Parts, as appears from its fetid Smell, oleaginous 
Subſtance, Ec. being lodg'd in the Womb, and there further 
digeſted and exalted; grows yet more volatile, fetid, pun- 
gents and ſtimulating ; and thus, adding to the Heat occa- 

oned by Coition, vellicates the nervous Fibres of that Part, 
and occaſions a Fermentation, and gentle Inflammation; 
and by that means an extraordinary Flux of Humors to that, 
and the adjacent Parts, | 

By this means the Tubz become rigid, and fit to graſp 
the Ovaries, which are alſo heated by the EMuvia of the 
Semen, and the Warmth of the Parts ſurrounding. Upon 
this, a greater Flux into the Ovaries; till at length, the 
Ora, ſome of them at leaſt, by ſuch greater Supply of 
Nouriſhment, increaſe in Bulk ; and as thoſe na, * the 
Edges of the Tubæ, will be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt 
Flux be made thereto, they will ſooneſt be ripen'd, fall off, 
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and be received by the Tube, and conyey 

Where, growing, after the manner of hy <0 the Womb, 

the Placenta at length takes hold of, and a ro of P 

Uterus; from which time the Embryo begins to N to the 

after a different manner. See GRGTATIoN; wiſh 

TRITION, CIRCULATION, &c. 3 lee alſo Ny. 
GENERATION of Inſect,; ſee Instr. 
GENERATION of Plants * admirable a 

that of Animals: See the Proceſs deliver'd at | talogy to 

the Article Generation of Pl AN Ts. engeh under 
The Parts of Generation of Plants, are the Fi 

and particularly the Stamina, Apices, Farina 10 OWers, 

and Piſtils thereof. Sec FLO.- EAN; ſee allo 874 Eungdans, 

RINA, and Pierit. 4 MINA, Fa. 
8 47 Muſbrooms, ſee Mvusnxoou 

ENERATION of Minerals, or Feſſils 

Foss 11. | | a Nas, ſee MixzA At, ud 
GxXMERATIONM of Stones, ſee Sroxz; f. 

Trocnitts, and | wn 5 fee all Sean, 
8 0 = ſee Snxrt. 

ENERATION, in Theol The Father is Cj 
produc'd his Vora, or p ve, fl all Lan, b, 2 have 
Generation; on which occaſion the Word Gererain 9 of 
a peculiar Idea: That Proceſſion, which is really * 
in the way of Underſtanding, is called Generaricy, b 1 
ſon the Vora, in virtue thereof, becomes like to bim fr 
whom he takes his Original; or as St. Paul expreſſes it = 
Figure, or Image of his Subſtance, i. e. of his Bein = 
Nature. See Tzinity, PERSON, PRoctss10N, * 

And hence it is, that the Second Perſon in the Trinity 
called the Son. See Son, Oc. T4 

GENERATION is alſo us'd, tho' ſome what improperly ſr 
Genealogy ; or the Series of Children, iſſued from the lame 
Stock: Thus, the Goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the Book of the Generation of Feſus Chriſt, &c. 

The later, and more accurate Tranſlators, inftead of Ce. 


neration, uſe the Word Genealogy. See Gzntaroy, 


GENERATION is allo us'd to fignify a People, Race, or Nx 
tion; eſpecially in the literal Tranſlations of the Scripture; 
Where tne Word generally occurs, wherever the Zatin ha 
Generatio; and the Greek, Y, or Y. 

Thus, A wicked and perverſe Generation ſeeketh a Sigy, 
&c. One Generation pa//es away, and another cometh, Nc. 

GENERATION is alſo us'd in the Senſe of an Age, or the 
ordinary Period of Man's Life. : 

Thus, we ſay, To the third and fourth Generation: In thi 
Senſe, Hiſtorians uſually reckon a Generation the Space of 
* Years, or there abouts. See SzcuLun, | 

erodotus makes three Generations in an hundred Tear; 
which Computation appears from the later Authors — 
tical Arithmetic, to be pretty juſt. See Annviry, and e. 
LITICAL Arithmetick. + | h 

GENEROSA, Gentlewoman; ſee GzxTLzMan, 

Generoſa is a good Addition; and if a Gentlewoman be 
named S/Spinſter, in any original Writ, Appeal, or Indid. 
ment, ſhe may abate and quaſh the ſame. 2 Inſt. fl. 66, 

GENESIS, the firſt Book of Holy Scripture, or the Bi- 
ble; containing the Hiſtory of the Creation; and the Lira 
of the firſt Patriarchs. See BI BLR, and Scxir runs. 

The Book of Geneſis makes the Head of the Pentateuch 
See PENTATEVUCH. 

Its Author is Moſes : It contains the Relation of 246! 
Years ; vis. from the Beginning of the World, to the Deati 
of eps. | 
The Fews are forbid to read the Beginning of Genji 
and the Beginning of Zzekic!, before 30 Years of Age. 

The Hebrews call this Book Ber 7th, in regard it begin 
with that Word, which in their Language fignifies in 2m. 
cipio, in the Beginning. "Twas the Greeks gave it the Name 
Geneſis, Tivzors, 1 4. Production, Generation; by reaſon it 
* with the Hiſtory of the Production, or Generation 0 
all Beings.— | ; 

Coltwens makes mention of an A phal Book, entitled 
little Geneſis, Geneſis parva, containing ſeveral Incidenth 
not in the other: Some of which he has preſery'd; pam, 
cularly, that Cain was buried under the Ruins of a ouſe: 
That an Angel taught Abrabam the Hebrew Tongue by 
Maſtiphal, Prince of the Devils, adviſed God to order # 
dam do ſacrifice his Son, for a Trial of bis Obedience Tha 
the Children were only caſt into the Nie for ten Months 
Oc. | : 

Gzxnzs81s, in Geometry, the Formation of a Line, Plane 
or Solid, by the Motion, or Flux of a Point, Line, of - 
face. See Linz, and SuxyAcz; ſee alſo Poin7, and Ff 
XION. 

The Gene/7s, or Formation, e. gr. of a Globe, or Spber 
is conceived by ſuppoſing a Semi- circle to revolve ® * 
Right Line, drawn from one Extreme thereof to the be 
call'd its Axis, or the Axis of Circumvolution : The * 0 
or Revolution of that Semi- circle, is the Geneſis 
Sphere, Cc. See Axis; ſee allo Seuzzs, Grons &. 

| f 
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eſis of Figures, £9c. the Line, or Sutface that 


: 2 17 x 
In * 65 alled the Deſcribent ; and the Line around 


2 allo 


Horſes: a la Genette, is to ride in the Spaniſh Faſhion : 
| ” me the Stirrups ſo ſhort; that the Spurs bear upon the 
2 ; of the Horſe. This is deem d a Piece of Gallantry 
fl gain, but vot among u, | 
„ -ENETHLIACIH, in Aftrology, Perſons who ere& Ho- 
copes 3 or foretel what ſhall betal Men, by means of the 
8 ich preſided at their Nativity. See Hoxoscop E, 
TIVITY. 
wi Antients call'd them Chaldei, and by the general 
thematici: Accordingly, the ſeveral Civil, and 
Canon Laws, which we find made againſt the Mathema- 
"i2ns, only reſpe& the Generhliaci, or Aſtrologers. 
g They were expell'd Rome by a formal Decree of the Se- 
"ate; and yet found ſo much ProteQion from the Credulity 
of the People, that they remain'd therein unmoleſted. 
Hence an antient Author ſpeaks of them as Hominum ge- 
aus quod in civitate noſtra Gaiter & vetabitur, & retine- 
iur. See ASTROLOGY. | 
tipater, and Achinapolus have ſhewn that Generhlio- 
logy ſhould rather be founded on the Time of Conception, 
than that of the Birth. YVirruvins. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek yei3an, Origin, Ge- 


dure ops give the Term Geneta to well made Tralian 


ration. f 
""JENETHLIACUM, GENETHLIAC Poem, GEnETHLI- 
acum Carmen, is a Compoſition in Verſe, on the Birth of 
ſome Prince, or other Illuſtrious Perſon ; wherein the Poet 
promiſes him great Honours, 9 Succeſſes, Victo- 
ries, Oc. by a kind of Propheſy or Prediction. 

Such is the Eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 


Sicelides Muſe paulo majora canamus. 


There are alſo Generbliac Speeches, or Orations; made 
to celebrate a Perſon's Birth-day. 

GENEVA, a 28 Name for a diſtill'd Water; pro- 
cur'd from the Seeds, or Berries of the Juniper Tree; 
which the French call Genevricr, and the Berry Genevre : 
hence the Engliſh Appellation Geneva.—See Warts, and 

UNIPER. 

N ENEVIE VE. St. GEN EvIEvR, or St. GENEVIEYVR. 
The Fathers or Religious of St. Genevieve, is a Congrega- 
tion of Regular Canons of the Order of St. Auguſtin ; eſtab- 
liſh'd in France. | 

The Congregation of St. Genevieve: is a Reform of the 
Auguſtin Canons, begun by St. Charles Faure, in the Abby 
of dt. Vincent de Senlts, whereof he was a Member, in the 
Year 1618. See AuvcvusTINEs. 

The Reform ſoon ſpread into other Houſes; particularly 
that of Notre Dame . Eu, and the Abby of St. Genevieve 
at Parts, chiefly by the Intereſt of the Cardinal 4e la Roche- 
foucaud, who was choſe Abbot thereof in 1619; and in 
1621 propoſed the Reform to the Religious of his Abby. 

ln the Year 1634 the Abby was made eleQive; and a 
General Chapter, compoſed of the Superiors of 15 Houſes 
who had now receiv'd the Reform, choſe F. Faure Co-ad- 
jutor of the Abby of St. Genevieve, and General of the 
whole Congregation. Such were its Beginnings. 

It has ſince increas'd very much, and now conſiſts of above 
an hundred Monafteries ; in ſome whereof the Religious are 
employ'd in the Adminiſtration of the Pariſhes, and Hoſpi- 
tals ; and in others, in the Celebration of Divine Service, and 
the InſtruQtion of Ecclefiaſticks in Seminarics for the purpoſe. 

The Congregation takes its Name from the Abby of St. 
Genevieve, which is the Chief of the Order; and whoſe 
Abbot is the General thereof. The Abby it ſelf took its 
Name from St. Genevieve, the Patroneſs of the City of Pa- 
715; who died in the Year 512. Five Years after her Death, 


Clovis erected the Church of St. Genevieve, under the Name 


and Invocation of St. Peter; where her Relicks are Mill 
preerv'd; her Shrine viſited, and her Image carried with. 
great Proceſſions and Ceremonies, upon extraordinary Oc- 
— as when ſome great Favour is to be intreated of 
4 VIAL, The dry 2 Epithet, apphed by the An- 
o certain Deities, whom they ſuppos'd to preſide 

wr the Affair of Generation. See — ' Te 
mong the Genial Gods, Dii Geneales, ſays Feſtus, were 


- 4 arth, Fire, and Air, which the Greeks call'd E- 


The twelve Signs were alſo rank'd in the N umber; as 


allo the Sun and Moon. PR” 

Ar, were thus called a Gerendo, from Bearing: Or, 

tens ing to the Correction of Scaliger and Vaſſius, a ge- 
„ to yean, produce. 
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Yet Feſtus ſays, they were alſo call'd Gernles; of Gerulod 
which ſeems to require the former Reading. M. Dacier; 
in a. Note, ſhews that gerere has the Senſe of wegr]ur.— 

_ GENICULI, in Botany, the Knots; which appear on 
Herbs: Whence Botaniſts call thoſe mark'd therewith Ge- 
niculate Plants, See Pl AN r. f 1 
_ GENIOGLOSSI, in Anatomy, a Pair of Muſcles, pto- 
ceeding inwardly from the Fore-part of the lower Jaw, un; 
der another called Geniohyoides; and which, enlarging 
themſelves, are faſten'd into the Bafis of the Tongue. See 
Toxcvt. . | SA . wit 6, 

| They ſerve to pull the Tongue forward ;, and to thruſt it 
out of the Mouth; being thus called from yivvs, Men- 
tum, the Chin, and yaoue, Linguh, the Tongue. £p< 

GENIOHYOIDAUS, in Anatomy, « Mufcle of the Os 
Hyoides, which, with its Partner, is ſhort, thick, and fleſh 
arifing from the internal Parts of the lower Jaw. bone, call 
the Chin; and dilating themſelves, ate ſoon lefſen'd again; 
and inſerted into the ſuperior Part, of the Fore-bone of the 
Os Hyoides. See Muscrx. | 111 

Theſe pull upwards and forwards the Os Hyoides, and 
aſſiſt the Geniogloſſi in thruſting the Tongue out of the 
Mouth. See Hyorpxs. ON 4 1 | 

They take their Name from yivs, Mentum; the Chin 
and dees, Hyoides. 3 s Pp ou 

GENITAL, Gznirat:s, in Medicine, ſomething that 
relates to Generation. Thus we ſay, the Genital Parts, 9. 4. 
the Parts imploy'd in the Affair of Generation. See Part 
and GENERATION. „„ ͤ dE dd es" 

The Genital Gods, Dii Genitales, ate ſometimes uſed in 
the antient Roman Poets for thoſe we otherwiſe call Indige- 
tes. See InDiGETES. 33 3 5 

Auſonius, in the Argument of the fourth Book of the 
Encid, takes the Word in a different manner: The Dii Ge- 
nitales, he obſerves, were not ſuch as were horn of human 
Parents, were not thus called quaſi geniti ex hominibus ; but 
rather becauſe they themſelves had begot human Children: 

GENITALIA, or GNITORIES, in Anatomy, a Name 
ſometimes gjyen the Teſtes, or Teſticles of Man; on c- 
count of choice in Generation. See TzsT1CLE. . 

GENITES, or GzniTzr, among the Hebrews; were 
"thoſe who deſcended from Abraham, without any Mixture 
of foreign Blood. 2 


The Greeks diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Genites ſuch of 


the Zews, as were iſſued from Parents, who, during the 
Babyloniſh. Captivity, had not allied with any Gentile Fa- 
mily. & 8 | 

The Word is form'd of the Greek yeriree —  — _. 

GENITIVE, the ſecond Caſe of the Declenſion of Notins, 
See CASE. | 

The Relation of one thing confider'd as belonging in 
ſome manner to another, has occaſion'd a new Termination 
of Nouns, call'd the Genitive Caſe. See Noun. 

In Engliſh, the Genitive Caſe is made by prefixing the 
Particle F; in French, de, or du, &c, though, in Strictneſs, 
there are no Caſes at all in either of thoſe Languages, in- 
aſmuch as they do not expreſs the different Relations of 
Things by different Terminations, but by additional Prepo- 
ſitions. | 

In the Latin, this Relation is expreſs'd in divers man- 
ners: Thus we ſay, Caput Hominis, the Head of a Man; 
Color Roſe, the Colour of a Roſe ; Opus Dei; the Work of 
God, ESC. | | , , 

As the Genitive Caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and 
even oppoſite Relations, there ſomerimes ariſes, an Ambi- 
guity therefrom : Thus in the Phraſe Vuluus Achillis, the 
Wound of Achillis, the Genitive Achillis may either fignify 
the Relation of Subject, in which Senſe it is taken paſlively 
for the Wound Achilles has receiv'd; or the Relation of æà 
Cauſe, in which Senſe it is taken actively for the Wound 
Achilles has given: Thus in that Paſſage of St. Paul, Cer- 
rus ſum quod neque mors, neque vita, &c. nos poterit ſepa- 
rare a charitate Dei in Chriſto, &c. The Genitive DET; 
has been taken by Interpreters in two different Senſes ; 
ſome giving it the Relation of Object, and underſtanding 
the Paſſage of the Love which the Elect bear to God in 
Jeſus Chriſt, whereas others give it the Relation of Sub- 
ect, and explain it of the Love which God bears the 
Elec in Jeſus Chriſt. 


In the Hebrew Tongue, the Genitive Caſe is marked af- 


ter a manner very different from that of the Greek, an 
Latin; for whereas in thoſe Languages the Noun Govern' 
is varied; in Hebrew they change the Noun Governing. 
GENITURA, or GENITURR, a Name ſome Authors 
give to the Seed; both that of the Male, and Female. See 
GENIUS, a good, or evil Spirit; or a Damon, whom 
theAntients ſuppos'd ſet over each Perſon, to direct his Birth, 
accompany him in Life, and to be his Guard. See Da- 
MON. | 
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Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the Name Genius 
was given to the God who had the Power of doing all things, 
Deum qui vim obtineret rerum omnium gerendarum; which 
Veſſins, de Idolol. rather chuſes to read genendarum, who 
has the Power of producing all Things; by reaſon Cenſori- 
7s frequently uſes genere for gignere. ' 

Accordingly, St. Augnſtin de Civitat. Dei, relates, from 


Varro, that the Genius was a God who had the Power of 


33 all things; and preſided over them when pro- 

uced. 0 

Feſtus adds, that Aufuſtius ſpake of the Genius as the 
Son of God, and the Father of Men, who gave them Life; 

others, however, repreſented the Genius as the peculiar or 
tutelary God of each Place: And 'tis certain, this laſt is 
the molt uſual Meaning of the Word. 

They had their Genz of Nations, of Cities, of Provinces, 
esc. Nothing is more common than the following Inſcription 
on Medals, GENIUS POPULI ROM. the Genius of the 
Roman People: Or, GENIO POP. ROM. to the Genius 
of rhe Roman People. — _ 2 

In this Senſe, Genius and Lar were the ſame thing; as, 
in effect, Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they were. See La- 
RES, and PENATES. 

The CRY and other Eaſtern Philoſophers, ſuppoſed 
the Genii to inhabit the vaſt Region, or Extent of Air, be- 
tween Earth and Heaven. They were a ſort of interme- 
diate Powers, who did the ce of Mediators between 
Gods and Men. They were the Interpreters, and Agents 
of the Gods; communicated the Wills of the Deities to 
Men; and the Prayers, and Vows of Men, to the Gods. 

As it was unbecoming the Majeity of the Gods to enter into 
fuch trifling Concerns ; this became the Lot of the Gen, 
whoſe Nature was a Mean between the two; who derived 
Immortality from the one, and Paſſions from the other; and 
who had a Body framed of an aerial Matter. 

Moſt of the Philoſophers, however, held that the Genii 


were born, and died; and Plutarch attributes the ceaſing 7. 


of Oracles partly to the Death of the Genii. See ORACLE. 

The Heathens who conſider'd the Geniz ag the Guardian 
Spirits of particular Perſons, believed that the rejoyc'd, and 
were afflicted at all the good, and ill Fortune that befel 
their Wards. They never, or very rarely appear'd to them; 
and then only in favour of ſome Perſon of extraordinary 
Virtue or Dignity. | ” 

They likewiſe held a great Difference between the Genii 
of different Men; and that ſome were. much more power- 
ful than others; on which Principle it was, that a Wizzard 
in Appian bids Anthony keep at a diftance from Octauius, 
by reaſon Anthony's Genius was inferior to, and ſtood in 
Awe of that of Ofavins. 7 

There were alſo Evil Genii, who took a pleaſure in per- 
ſecuting Men, and bringing them evil Tidings : Such was 


that in Paterculus, &c. which appear'd to Brutus the Night 


before the Battle of Philippi. Theſe were alſo call'd Lar- 
ve, and Lemures. See LARVx, and LEMuUREs. 

Grnivs is more frequently us'd for the Force or Faculty 
of the Soul, confider'd as it thinks, or judges. 

Thus we ſay, A happy Genius, a ſuperior Genius, an ele- 
vated Genius, a narrow confin'd Genius, &c. In the like 
Senſe we ſay, A Work of Genius; a Want of Genius, &c. 

Gzen1vs is alſo us'd in a more reſtrain'd Senſe for a na- 
tural Talent, or Diſpoſition to one Thing more than another. 


In this Senſe we ſay, A Genius for Verſe; for the Sciences, 


Ec. — 
GENS pD'ARMuESs, ſee GEN D'ARMES. | 

GENTIAN, a Medicinal Root, the Product of a Plant 
of the ſame Name; which the Antients, to render it the 
more conſiderable, denominated from Gentius, King of II- 
lyria, who is ſuppos'd to have been the firſt that difcover'd 
the admirable Virtues thereof. 

The Root Gentian is of a yellowiſh Colour, and intoler- 
ably” bitter; is ſometimes as thick as the Arm, but more 
commonly divided into Branches no bigger than the Thumb: 
Its Stem is ſeveral Feet high, being very ſmooth and po- 
liſh'd, tho' divided by Knots ſrom Space to Space, out of 
which ariſe the Leaves, which reſemble thoſe of Plantain. 
Its Flowers, which likewiſe accompany the Knots, are yel- 
low; and its Seed, flat, round, ſmooth, and light. | 

This Roor is held excellent againſt Poiſons, and even 
againſt the Plague. It ſtands at the Head of the Stoma- 
chicks, warming and r the Stomach, and help- 
ing Digeſtion. It is ſudorifick, and us'd with Succeſs in in- 
termitting Fevers, whence ſome call it the European Qui- 
2aquina ; and is allo an Ingredient in Treaclc. — 5 
it is uſed for Wounds, | LO 

The Plant affects moiſt Places, and is found commonly 
enough in ſome Parts of England, Burgundy, the Alps, and 
Pyreneans : The Root is to be chole dry, new, of a moderate 
Thickneſs, free from Earth, and furniſh'd with five little 
Branches or Fibres; and, if 2 that which is dry d by 
the Air, which is diſtinguiſhable by the Colour, it being 
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blackiſh within Side, when dry'd in the Oben ina 
| U 


8225 beg _—_ in the Air. of ; 
GENTILE, GENTILIs, a Pagan. or | 
Idols. See Ipor, PAGAN, &c, Ban, or Perſon Who adoreʒ 


This Name the eus gave to all who were 

Religion ; as the Chriltizns ive that of Tas of thei: 
is called the Doctor, or Apoſtle of the Gentiles, 0 

llation he firſt gave himſelf; Rom: xi. 13. 4; "ck A 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine Office am the 

The Calling of the Gentiles to Chriſtianity, had hes 
dicted in the Old Teſtament, as it was aecom liſh'g pre. 
New. See Pal. ii. 8. xix. 48. J. Il. 2. Ixri. 18. 4 in the 
Matth. viii. 11. xii. 17. Acts xi. 40. xiii, 47; Wl we, 
Rom. i. 5. iii. 29. xi. I2, 13, 23. ' Eph. il. 11. Neve. "be 

In the Roman Law, and Hiſtoty, the Na 
rilis, ſometimes expreſſes thoſe + the e otherwise 
called Barbarians ; whether they were Allies of R ile 
not: In this Senſe the Word occurs in Ammianns. peta 
and n . , 1 F 2 toning, 

The ſame People us d the Word Gentilis in 
liar Senſe, for all Stran ers, or Foreigners, nor Kb. 
their Empire; as we fee in the Theodo/tan Code * Po 
Title De Nuit Gentilium, where the Word Gentiles fl * 
— to Provinciales, or the Inhabitants of the Proy; — 
of the Empire. | * 

The Word is likewiſe us d in the Greek ; but was not 
troduced either into that, or the Latin Tongue, till ths 
Chriſtianity was eftabliſn'd ; it being taken from Scripture 

The Hebrews ap ly the Name , Gentes, to all the 
other People of the Earth, who were not Iſraelites, or He. 
brews. Some will have it, that the Gentiles were thus 
called in Contradiſtinction to the cus, and Chriſtian b 
reaſon theſe latter have a pofitive Law to obſerye in Mar. 
ters of Religion, whereas the Gentiles have only the natural 
Law; hence they are called Gentiles, quia ſunt uti geniti 
uerunt. | 

GENTLEMAN, a Perſon of noble Birth, or deſcended 
of an antient Family, which has long bore Arms. See No- 
BLE, and AR Ms. 8 | 

In Strictneſs, Chamberlain obſerves, a Gentleman is ons 
whoſe Anceſtors have been Freemen, and have owed Obe. 
dience to none but their Prince: $0 that in Propriety of 
Speech, no Man is a Gentleman who is not born ſo, 

But, in England, the King, being the Fountain of Ho- 
nour, can make a Gentleman by Charter, or by beſtowing 
an honourable Employment on him. Guillim is even of C 
pinion, that if a Gentleman be bound Apprentice to a Mer. 
chant, or other Trade, he does not loſe his Degree of 
Gentility. 5 | 4 

By the Cuſtom of England, Nobility is either greater, or 
leſs : The greater contains all from Barons upwards, inclu- 
five : The lefler, all from Baronets downwards, conſiſting 
of Baronets,. Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen. See No- 
BILITY ; fee alſo Knicar, &c. | 

The Werd is form'd of the French Gentilbomme, or ra- 
ther of Gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and the 
Saxon, Man, g. d. honeſtus, or honeſto loco natus. 

The ſame Signification has the Italian Gentil huomini, and 
the Spaniſh Hidalgo, or Hijo 4 Algo, that is, the Son of a 


tile, Cen. 


Perſon of Note. 


Among us, the Term is applicable to all above Yeomen; 
ſo that Noblemen may be properly called Gentlemen. Sec 
YEOMANs« | | | 

If we £2 further back, we ſhall find Gentleman originally 
derived from the Latin Centilis homo, which was uſed among 


the Romans for a Race of noble Perſons of the ſame Name, 


born of free or ingenuous Parents, and whoſe Arceſtors 
had never been Slaves, or put to death by Law. 
Thus, Cicero, in his Topicks; Gentiles ſunt, qui inter 


ſe eodem ſunt nomine ab Ingenuis oriundi, quorum mac 


rum nemo ſervitutem ſervivit, qui capite non ſunt dim 
nut, &c, 

Some hold, that it was formed from Gentile, i. e. Pagan, 
and that the antient Franks, who conquer'd Gaul which 
was then converted to Chriſtianity, were called Gentiles by 
the Natives, as being yet Heathens. | 

Others relate, that towards the Declenſion of the Ro: 
man Empire, as recorded by Ammianus Marcellints, there 
were two Companies of Brave Soldiers, rhe one called Gen- 
tilium, and the other Scutariorum; and that it was hence 
we derived the Names Gentleman, and Eſquire. See 
EsqQuiRE. | | 

This Sentiment is confirmed by Paſquier, who ſuppoſes 
the a {pe Genrtils and Ecuyers to have been tranf- 
mitted to us from the Roman Soldiery; it being to the Cenn 
les and Scutarii, who were the braveſt of the Soldiery, thatt 

rincipal Benefices and Portions of Lands were aſſigned. Seo 

ENEFICE, | 

The Gauls obſerving, that during the Empire of the Ro- 
mans, the Scutarii and Gentiles had the beſt TR 


Ape ntments of all the Soldiers on the Frontier of the 
or 
krone nil hommes, and Ecuyers, to ſuch as they found 


Paſq- Veatares Gentilis homo was adjudgy ood Ad- 


ol tbe Chapel, who aſſiſt in the Performance of Di- 
24 See CHAPEL, | 

One of the firſt twelve is choſen for Confeſſor of the Houſ- 
hold whoſe Office it is to read Prayers every Morning to 
he Houſhold Servants ; to viſit the Sick; examine, and 
K re Communicants, and adminiſter the Sacraments. 

P other, well verſed in Mufick, is choſen firſt Organiſt; 
who is Maſter of the Children to inſtruct them in Mufick, 
and what is neceſſary for the Service of the Chapel: A ſe. 
cond is ikewite an Organiſt: A third a Lutaniſt ; and a 
: Violift. 
1 * are likewiſe three Vergers, ſo called from the Silver 
Rods they uſually carry in their Hands, being a Serjeant, 
Yeoman, and Groom of the Veſtry: The firſt attends the 
Dean, and Sub-Dean, finds Surplices, and other Neceſſaries 
for the Chapel: The ſecond has the whole Care of the Cha- 
|, keeps the Pews, and ſeats the ace; and Gentry : 
Fhe Groom has his Attendance'within the Chapel Door, and 
8 after it. ; 
„EN UI. EXIOx, the Act of bowing, or bending the 
Knee; or rather, of kneeling down. See KNRELI NC- 

The Jeſuit Raſeyd, in his Onomaſticon, ſhews that Ge- 
whexion, or Kneeling, was a very antient Cuſtom in the 
Church; and even under the Old Teſtament Diſpenſation: 
And that this Practice was obſerv'd throughout all the Year, 
excepting on Sundays, and during the time from Eaſter to 


Witſuntide, when kneeling was forbid by the Council of 


Nice. 


Others have ſhewn, that the Cuſtom of not kneeling on 
Sundays had obtain'd from the Time of the Apoſtles; as 
appears from St. Ireneus and Tertullian : And the ZErhio- 
jc Church, ſcrupulouſly attach d to the antient Ceremonies, 
ill retains that of not kneeling at Divine Service. The 
Ruſſians eſteem it an indecent Poſture, to worſhip God on 
the Knees, Add, that the Jes uſually pray'd ſtanding. 
Roſweyd gives the Reaſons of the Prohibition of Genu- 
45 de. Sundays, c. from St. Baſil, Anaſtaſtus, St. Ju- 
in, 


Haronius is of opinion that Genuflexion was not eſtabliſh'd ' 


before the Year of Chriſt 58, from that Paſſage in Acts, 
chap. xx. 36. where St. Paul is expreſly mention d to kneel 
down at Prayer; but Saurin ſhews that nothing can be 
thence concluded. i 

The ſame Father remarks, that the primitive Chriſtians 
carried the Practice of Genuſflexion fo far, that ſome of them 
had wore Cavities in the Floor where they pray'd : And St. 
Jerom relates of St. Zames, that he had contracted a Hard- 
nels of his Knees, equal to that of Camels. 

GENUS, Kind, in Logicks, and Metaphyficks, is that 
which has Species under it : Or, it is the Origin, and Radix 
of divers Species, join'd together by ſome Affinity or com- 
mon Relation betwen them. See Syxcixs. 

Or, Genus is a Nature, or Idea, fo common and uni- 
rerlal, that it extends to other general Ideas, and includes 
them under it. Sec Grnztrar. 

Thus, Animal is ſaid to be a Genus, in reſpect of Man, 
and Brute; in regard Man and Brute agree in the common 
Nature and Character of Animal: So, a right lined Figure 
of four Sides, is a Genus, in reſpect of a Parallelogram, 
and a Trapezium; and ſo likewile is Subſtance, in reſpect 
of Subſtance extended, which is a Body; and thinking Sub- 
ſtance, which is Mind. See Srxciks. 

In the general, Genus may be ſaid to be a Claſs of a 
greater Extent than * ; and which is not convertible 
therewith, For though we may ſay, that all Body is Sub- 


Lance; yet it cannot be ſaid all Subſtance is Body. 


Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the Genus, may like- 
viſe be laid of the Species under it; e. gr. whatever is ſaid 
of Eng, Being, will e ually hold of Body. 
he Schoolmen define the Genus Logicum to be an Uni- 
rerlal which is predicable of ſeveral Things of different 
cies; and divide it into two kinds: The one, ſummum, 
viich is the higheſt or moſt eneral; and has nothing above 
* reſpect as a Genus: The other /ubalrern, which they 
ewiſe call Aedium. 5 
be Genus ſummum is that which holds the u permoſt 
r. in its Claſs, or Predicament; or it is that which may 
** rided to ſeveral Species, each whereof is a Gentis 
As 2 of other Species plac'd below it. Sea PRRDIcA“ 
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Thus in the Predicament of things ſubfiſting of them 
ſelves, Subſtance has the Place and Effect of Genius ſum- 


mum, and is predicated of all the Things contain'd in that 


Claſs; for both Plaro, and Man, and. Animal, and even 
Spirit, are properly call'd Subſtance. . 
Accordingly there are ſo many ſumma genera; as there 
are Claſſes of Predicaments or Categories. See Cartz- 
GORY, | | 8 

A Subaltern Genus is that which being a Medium be- 
tween the higheſt Genus, and the loweſt Species; is ſome- 
times confider'd as a Genus, and ſometimes as a Species. 

Thus Bird, when compar'd with Animal, is a Species; 
when to a Crow, an Eagle, or the like, a Genus. 

Genus, again, is divided into Remotum, remote, where, 
between it and its Species, there is another Genus; ha 
Proximum, or next, where the Species is immediately uni- 
der it; as Man, under Animal. | 

A good Definition, ſay the Schoolmen, eonſiſts of Genus, 
and Difference, See DErinitioN; and DirrEREN Gx. 

Gx us is alſo us'd for'a Character or Manner, applicable to 
every thing of a certain Nature: In which Senſe it ſerves 
to make capital Diviſions in divers Sciences; as Muſick, 
Rhetorick, Botany, Anatomy, Cc. See ART, and Sci- 
ENCE, ; | 

Gznvs, GznvEs, in Botany, a Syſtem, or Aſſemblage 
of ſeveral Plants, agreeing in ſome one common Character, in 
. of the Structure of certain Parts; whereby they are 
diſtinguiſh'd from all other Plants. See PAN Tr. 

The Diſtribution of Plants into Genera, and Species, is 
abſclutely neceſſary to caſe the Memory, and prevent its be- 
ing oppreſs'd, and overburthen'd with an Infinity of different 

ames. | | 

The Knowledge of a Genus, comprehends, in a kind of 
Miniature, that of all the Plants belonging thereto; each be- 
ing denominated from ome Circumſtance, common to the 
whole Kind, to ſave the Embarraſs of ſo many particular 
Names. | | 

Something like this, even the common People do, eſpe- 
cially in the ſaſtance of Rauunculas; but in moſt other 
Plants the Difficulty is infinitely greater, as 'tis hard to find 
2 thing in common among them, whereon to found their 

enus. — 9 2 

Hence Botaniſts differ as to the Manner ef regulating 
theſe Genera, and the Characters whereon they are to be 
packs Mr. Ray's Diſtributions ſee under the Article 

LANT. | 4 

One of the lateſt, and beſt Writers, Monſ. Tournefort, af- 
ter a long and accurate Diſcuſſion, has choſe in Imitation of 
Geſner, and Columna, to regulate them by the Flowers, and 
Fruit conſider d together; ſo that all Plants, which bear 
a Reſemblance in thoſe two reſpects, are of the ſame Ge- 
nus: After which the reſpective Differences as to Root, 
Stem, or Leaves, make the different Species, or Sub-divi- 
fions. See SPECIES. x e ? 

Mr. Ray made ſome Objections to this Diſtribution z 
which grew into a conſiderable Controverſy between the 
two Authors. The Queſtion was, Whether the Flowers and 
Fruits were ſufficient to eſtabliſh Genera, and to determine 
whether a Plant was of this Genus, or that? | | 

The ſame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind 
of Genus, or Claſs, which is only regulated by the Flowers: 
He obſerves, that he has never hitherto met with above 
fourteen different Figures of Flowers; which, therefore, are 
all that are to be retain'd in the Memory; ſo that a Perſon 
who has a Plant in Flower, whole Name he does not 
know, will immediately ſee what Claſs it belongs to in the 
Elements of Botany : The Fruit appearing ſome Days. af- 
terwards, determines its Genus, in the ſame Book; and the 
other Parts give its Species. | 

It is a wonderful Eaſe ro the Memory, to hare only four- 
teen Figures of Flowers to retain, and by means hereof to 
be inabled to deſcend to 673 Genera, which comprehend 
8846 Species of Plants; which is the Number of thole yet 
known by Land and Sea. | | 

Genvs, in Mufick, by the Antients called Genus Melo- 
die, is a certain manner of ſubdividing the Principles of 
Melody, i. e. the conſonant Intervals, into their concinnous 


Parts. See InTERvar, ConcorD, and Concinnovs. 


The Moderns, conſidering the Octave, as the moſt per- 
fe& Interval, and that whereon all the other Concords de- 

nd in the preſent Theory of Muſick ; the Diviſion of that 
nterval is confider'd as containing the true Diviſion of the 
whole Scale. See Ocravz, and ScALs. 

But the Antients went to work ſomewhat differently: The 
Diateſſaron, or Fourth, was the leaſt Interval which they ad- 
mitted as Concord; and therefore they ſought firſt how that 
might be moſt concinnouſly divided ; from which they con- 
ſtituted the Diapente, or Fifth; and Diapaſon, ar Octave. 

The Diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the Root or Foun- 
dation of the Scale; what they call the Genera, Kinds, aroſe 
from its various Divifions; and hence they defined the Ge 
nus moaulandi, the manner of dividing the den _ 
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diſpoſing its four Sounds as to Succeſſion. See TRTRA- 


CHORD: s | 
The Genera of Muſick were three, vis. the; Enharimo- 


nick, Chromatick, and Diatonick: The two laſt whereof 
the whole from a Part. See Torockapny 


were variouſly ſubdivided ; and even the firſt, though tis 
commonly reckon'd to be without any Species, yet different 
Authors have propos'd different Divifions under that Name, 
tho” without giving particular Names to the Species as was 
done to the other two. See SyERCIES. gry 

For the Character, &c. of the. ſeveral Genera, ſee Ex- 
HARMONICK, CHROMATICK, and DIATONICK. .J. 

The Parts, or Diviſions of the Diateſſaron they call'd the 
Diaſtems of the ſeveral Genera, upon which their Differences 
depend; and which in the Enharmonick are particularly 
call'd the Die/is, and Ditonum; in the Chroraatic, the He- 
mitonium, and Triemitonium ; and in the Diatonic, the He- 


mitonium, or Limma, and the Tonus. 


But under theſe general Names, which diſtinguiſh the 


Genera, there are other different Intervals, or Ratio's which 


conſtitute the Colores Generum, or Species of Enharmonic, 
Chromatic, and Diatonic. Add, that what is a Diaſtem in 
one Genus, is a Syſtem in another. See DiasTEM, SY- 
8$TEM, CHROAT 5 ſee alſo Di ARA A. 

Genvs, in Rh 
Rhetorick, as alſo Orations, or Diſcourſes produced thereby, 


into three Genera, or Kinds, Demonſtrative, Deliberative, 


and Fudiciary. 


To the Demonſtrative Kind belong Panegyricks, Geneth- 


liacons, Epithalamiums, Funeral Harangues, &c. See each 
under its Head, PAN xOTRIc, ErrTHALAMIUM, Cc. 
To the Deliberative Kind belong Perſuaſions, Diſta- 


ions, Commendations, &c. See PERSUASTON, c. 


To the Judiciary Kind belong Defences, and Accuſa- 
ons. See Rnzroxic, Ox Ariok, Sc: | oy 
| GENUS, in Algebra. The antient Algebraiſts diſtri- 
buted that Art into two Genera, or Kinds; the Logiſtic, and 
Secious. See Logic, and Syxciovs. | 
Genvs, in Anatomy. The Genus nervoſum, or nervous 
kind, call'd alſo the nervous Syſtem, is an Expreſſion, pretty 
frequent among Authors; fignifying the Nerves, confider'd 
as an Aſſemblage or Syſtem of fimilar Parts, diſtributed 
8 * y. SeeNxave, and SIMILAR Part. 
Tobacco contains a deal of ſharp, cauſtic Salt, proper to 
cauſe Irritations in the nervous Kind: Vinegar, taken in too 


great Quantity, incommodes the nervous Kind. 


GEOCENT RIC, in Aſtronomy, is applied to a Planet, 
or its Orbit, to denote it concentric with the Earth; or, as 
_—_—_ the Earth for its Centre, orthe ſame Centre with the 

rth. 5 


Thus we ſay, that all the Planets are not geocentric. See 


P LANE Tr. | 
Grocentric Place of a Planet, is the Place wherein it 


appear to us, from the Earth; ſuppoſing the Eye there 
2 d: Or, it is a Point in the Eelipbck, — which : Planet, 
ſeen from the Earth, is referr'd. See Pracs, and Hzer1o- 
CENTRIC. 

GxocenTRrIc Latitude of a Planet, is its Latitude ſeen 
from the Earth; or the Inclination of a Line connecting the 
Planet and the Earth, to the Plane of the Earth's (or true) 
Ecliptick. 

Otherwiſe, it is the Angle, which the aforeſaid Line 
(connecting the Planet, and the Earth) makes with the Line 


which is drawn perpendicular to the Plane of the Ecliptick. 


See LATITUDE. | 

Thus, in Tah. Aſtronomy, Fig. 40. the Angle 2 Te is 
the Meaſure of that Planet's Geocentric Latitude, when the 
Earth is in T, and the Angle e T 2, the Meaſure of it 
when the Earth is in 7. See Larritups. | 

GEOD ASIA, that Part of Geometry, which contains 
the Doctrine, or Art of meaſuring Surfaces; and finding 
the Contents of all kinds of plain Figures. See 8SuRPAcE; 
ſee alſo MEASURING. 

It is uſually called Sayre, when employ'd in meaſur- 
ing of Lands, Grounds, Roads, Countries, Provinces, c. 
Sce SURVEYING. 

The Word is Greek, yneÞa:gia, form'd of yi, terra, Earth, 
and ale, divido, I divide.— | 

GEOGRAPHICAL Aſile, is the Minute, or fixtieth Part 
of a Degree of a great Circle. See MirE, and DRRER. 

GrEocRAPHICAL Table, ſee Mar. 

GEOGRAPHY, the Doctrine or Knowledge of the 


Earth, both as in it ſelf, and as to its Affections; or a De- 


ſcription of the Terreſtrial Globe, and particularly of the 
known inhabitable Part thereof, with all its Parts. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek yn, terra, Earth, and 


vedoo, ſcribo, I write. 


Geography makes a Branch of Mathematicks, of the 


mix d kind; in that it conſiders the Earth, and its Affections, 


as depending on Quantity, and conſequently meaſurable, viz. 


its Figure, Place, Magnitude, Motion, cœleſtial Appearances, 
c with the ſeveral Circles. imagin'd on its Surface. See 


MA THEMATICKS, 


(140) 


ders the Conſtitution of the leveral Regions, or 


etorick. Authors diſtinguiſh the Art of 


GEO 
Geography is diftinguiſh'd from Coſmeorat. 
from the Whole : This latter confider? Weh 1 as 
World, both Heaven, and Earth: See O8MOc 
From Topegraply, and Cherography, it is dings, 

| as 
9 | Wy 6 and Conc. | 
_ Golnitzins conſiders Geography as eithe N 
terior: But Varenius more wh Aide ho or In. 

and Special; or, Univerſal, and Parkicdhen o Gerer al, 
General, or Univerſal GzocrArny is that whi h 
ders the Earth in General, without any Re zard to ch confi. 
Countries; or the Affections, common to the whe telar 
as its Figure, Magnitude, Motion, Land, Sea, 8c, 8 © Globe, 


Special, or Particular Grock Arny, is that whic 2 
nſi. 
. g 3 Count b 
their Bounds, Figure, c. with the AMonnta; ries, 
Mines, Waters, Plants, Animals, &c. therein * N os 
Climates, Seaſons, Heat, Weather, Diſtance the 


It was a Cuſtom among the Romans, after th 
quer'd and ſubdued any Province, to have a ona 
Repreſentation thereof carried in Triumph, and expoled to 


mits's Compendium el and Molſius's Geogra- 
eſeos,— * 


propoſed. See DIVINATION. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek yi, terra, Earth; and 
partie, Divination ; it being the antient Cuſtom to caſt li 19, . 
tle Pebbles on the Ground, and thence to form their Con- 
jeQures ; inſtead of the Points now made uſe of. | 

Polydore Virgil defines Geomancy a kind of Divination 
perform'd by means of Clefts or Chinks made in the Ground; 
and takes the Per/ian Magi to have been the Inventors 
thereof. De Invent. Rer. L. 1. c. 23. N 

GEOMETRY, the Science, or Doctrine of Extenticn, ct 
extended things; that is, Lines, Surfaces, and Solids, Ses 
LINE, SURFACE, and Solid. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek 5d terra, Earth, and 
peTeew, metiri, to meaſure ; it being the Neceſſity of me# 
ſuring the Earth, and the Parts and Places thereof that gde 
the firſt occaſion to the Invention of the Principles and Rules 
of this Art, which has ſince been extended and applied ® ode. 
numerous other Things; inſomuch that Geomerry with \- + 
rithmetick, are now the general Foundation of all Mathe- 
maticks. See © THEMATICKS. 

Geometry i. ommonly divided into four Parts, ® 
Branches, Plauimetry, Altimerry, Longimetry, and &. 
reometry. See each under its proper Article, PLANE 
TRY, ALTIMETRY, LONGIMETRY, and STEREOMETR!: 

Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſh'd into Theoretical, * Wn 
Speculative, and Practical. 3 N 

The firſt contemplates the Property of Continuity; wy 7 
demonſtrates the Truths of General Propoſitions, F 


Theorems. Sec Tutor nm. The 
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lies thoſe Speculations and Theorenis to 
The ſecond off the Solution of Problems. See PRORBTLRII. 
j cab Geometry, again, may be diſtinguiſh'd into 
Spec and the Sublimer. | | 
Baum 1/9, or Common Gnom xR x, is that employed in 
lem on of Right Lines, and plain Surfaces, and 
— d therefrom. See PAIN, &c. 
glids ger her, or Sublimer GEOMETRY is that employ'd 
ration of Curve Lines, Conic Sections, and 


i the cus hereof. See Cux vx, &c. 


| dt | 
Be form lib. II. and Strabo, lib. XV TT. aſſert the Egyp- 


Le” been the firſt Inventors of Geometry; and the 


lan 
mern River bearing away all the Bounds and Land- 
* Mens Eſtates, and covering the whole Face of the 
n 


improving, 
ally imp * — to this Day. Foſephus, however, ſeems to 


2, it being Ceometry alone that makes Compariſons, and 

ande the Relations, of Lines. See LINE. | 

Astronomy, Muſic, Mechanicks, and, in a Word, all the 
giences which conſider Things ſuſceptible of more, and leſs; 
i e all the preciſe and accurate Sciences, may be refer'd to 
Gametry : For all Speculative Truths only conſiſting in the 
Relations of Things, and in the Relations between thoſe Re- 
lations, they may be all referred to Lines. Conſequences 
may be drawn from them; and theſe Conſequences, again, 
being render d ſenſible by Lines, they become permanent 
Objects, conſtantly expoſed to a rigorous Attention and Exa- 
mination: And thus we have infinite Opportunities both of 
enquiring into their Certainty, and purſuing them further. 
See Ax r, and SCIENCE. 

The Reaſon, for inſtance, why we know ſo diſtinctly, and 
mark ſo preciſely, the Concords call'd Octave, Fifth, Fourth, 
be. is, that we have learnt to expreſs Sounds by Lines, i. e. 
by Chords accurately divided ; and that we know that the 
Chord, which ſounds Octave, is double of that which it 
makes Octave withal ; that the Fifth is in t he ſeſquialterate 
Ratio, or as three to two; and ſo of the reſt. 

The Ear it ſelf cannot judge of Sounds with ſuch Pre- 
cifion; its Judgments are too faint, vague, and variable to 
form a Science. The fineſt, beſt tuned Ear; cannot diſtin- 

uiſh — of the Differences of Sounds; whence my 
— eny any ſuch Pifferences; as making their Senſe 
their Judge. Some, for inſtance, admit no Difference be- 
tween an Octave and Three Ditones: And others, none be- 
tween the greater and lefſer Tone; ſo that the Comma, 
which is the real Difference, is inſenſible to them ; and 
much more the Schiſma, which is only half the Comma. 

"Tis only by Reaſon, then, that we learn, that the Length 
of Chord which makes the Difference between certain Sounds, 
being diviſible into ſeveral Parts, there may he a great Num- 
ber of different Sounds contained therein, uſeful in Muſic, 
which yet the Ear cannot diſtinguiſh. Whence it follows, 
that had it mot been for Arithmetic and Geometry, we had 
had no ſuch thing as regular, fix'd Muſic ; and that we could 
only have ſucceeded in that Science by good Luck, or 
Force of Imagination, i. e. Mufic would not have been any 
Science founded on inconteſtable Demonſtrations : 'Tho' we 
alow that the Tunes compoſed by Force of Genius and 
Imagination, are uſually more agreeable to the Ear, than 
thoſe compoſed by Rule. See Sounn, Tuxx, GRAviTY, 
Concory, Ec. 

80, in Mechanicks, the Heavineſs of a Weight, and the 
Diſtance of the Centre of that Weight from the Fulcrum, 
or Point it is ſuſtained by, being ſukeprible of plus, and 
minus, they may both be expreſs d by Lines; whence Geo- 
metry becomes applicable hereto ; in virtue whereof, in- 
finite Diſcoveries been made, of the utmoſt ule in 
Life, See BALANCE, STILYARD, c. 

Geometrical Lines and Figures, are not only proper to re- 
prelent to the Imagination the Relations between Magni- 
* or between Things ſuſceptible of more and leſs; as 
haces, Times, Weights, Motions, c. but they may even 
epreſent Things which the Mind can no otherwiſe con- 
4, e. gr. the Relations of incomenſurable Magnitudes. 
ee INcCOMMENSUR ABLE. 

Bd: do not, however, pretend, that all Subjects Men may 
le occaſion to inquire into, can be expreſs'd by Lines. 


( 14t ) 
22 many not reducible to any ſuch Rule: Thus, che 
| 09 ege of an infinitely powerful, infinitely juſt GOD; off 
nom all Things depend, aud who would have all his Crea- 
cures execute his Orders to become capable of being hap, 
PYs is the Princi le of all Morality, from which a thouſand 
rs eniable Conſequences may be drawn, and yet neithet 
- e Principle, nor the Conſequences can be expreſs'd by 

ines, or Figures. Mallebranche Recherche de la Verite, T. II. 


6E 


Indeed, the antient Zeyprians, we read, uſed to expreſs 


all. their Philoſophical, and Theological Notions by Geome- 
cal Lines. In their Reſearches into the Reaſon of Things; 
they obſery'd, that GOD, and Nature affect Perpendicu- 
lars, Parallels, Circles, Triangles, Squares, and harmbmi- 
cal Proportions; which engaged the Prleſts and Philoſophers 
to repreſent the Divine and N b 

2 In which they were followed by Pythagoras, Plato; 


atural Operations by ſuch Fi- 


hence that Saying of Hoethius, Nullum Divinorum 


ſcientiam dyzwpireloy attingere pafſe. See Pl A Tone, Pi- 


THAGOREAN, 5. Mo _ 
But it muſt be obſerv d, that this Uſe of Geometry among 
the Antients was not ſtricti Scientifical, as among us; but 


rather Symbolica]: They did not argue, or deduce Things 


and Properties unknown from them; but repreſented or de- 
lineated Things that were known. In effe they were not 
uſed as Means or Inſtruments of diſcoveting, but Images of 
Characters, to preſerve, or communicate the Diſcoveries 


made. See Symsor, and Hizroctyenic. 


4 ** The Egyptians, (Gale obſerves) uſed Geometrical Fi- 
4 Zures, not only to expreſs the Generations, Mutatiotisg 
2 and Deſtructions of Bodies; but the Manner, Attributes, 
bs Sc. of the Spirit of the Univerſe, who diffuſing himſelf 

from the Centre of his Unity, thro? infinite concentric 


© Circles, pervades all Bodies, and fills all Space. But of 
© all other Figures they moſt affected the Circle, and Tri- 


** angle; the firſt, as being the moſt perfect, ſimple, capa- 
** cious, Oc. of all Figures: Whence Hermes borrowed it to 
©* repreſent the Divine Nature; defining God to be an in- 
< tellectual Circle or Sphere, * Centre is every where, 
«* and Circumference no where.” See Kirch. Qedip. gy- 
ptiac. and Gale Phil. General. Lib. I. c. II. | 

The Antient grey + was confined to very narrow Bounds, 
in compariſon of the Modern. It only extended to Right 
Lines and Curves of the firſt Order, or Conic Sections; 
whereas into the modern Geometry new Lines of infinitely 
more and higher Orders are introduced. See Curves. 


The Writers, who have cultivated and improved Geome- 


try, may be diſtinguiſh'd into Elementay ractical, and 
thoſe of the ſublimer Geometry. = ; 


The principal Writers of Elements, ſee enumerated un- 
der the Article ErzmznTs. 

Thoſe of the Higher Geometry are Archimedes, in his 

Books 4e Sphera, Cylindro, and Circuli Di menſione; as allo 


4e Spiralibus, Conoidibus, Spheroidibus, de Quadratura 


Parabole ; and Arenarius: Kepler, in his Stereometrid 
Nova; Cavalerius, in his Geometria Indiviſibilium; and 
Torricellius, de Solidis Spheralibus ; Peppus Alexandrinus, 
in Colleftionibus Mathematicis ; Paulus Guldinus, in his Me- 
chanicks and Staticks ; Barrow, in his Lectiones Geomerrt- 


cc; Huygens, de Circuli Magnitudine z Nullialdus, de Li- 


neis Spiralibus; Schooten, in his Exercitationes Mathema- 
rice ; de Billy, de Proportione Harmonica ; Lalovera, de 
Cycloide ; Fer. Erneſt. Com. ab * in Diatome 
Circulorum ; Viviani, in Exercit. Mathemat. de Forma- 
tione, and Menſura Fornicum ; Bap. Palma, in Geomet. Ex- 
ercitation. and Apoll. Pergæus, de Sectione Rationis. 

The Writers on the Sections of the Cone, and Sphere; ſee 


under Cox icxks, and 'SPHERICKS. A 
For Practical Geometry, the fulleſt and cotnpleateft Trea- 


tiſes are thoſe of Mallet, written in Trench; but without the 


Demonſtrations: And thoſe of Schwerter, and Cantzterns, 
both in High- Durch. In this Claſs are likewiſe to be rank d 
Clauius's, Tacquet's, and Ozanam's Practical Geometries; 
De la Hire's Ecole des Arpenteurs; Reinholdus's Geodeſia; 
Hartman Beyer's Stereometria ; Voigtel's Geometria Sub- 
terranea, all in High- Dutch; 2 
nus, Scheffelt, and Ozanam, on the Sector. — 
GEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a telation to Geo- 
metry. See GEOMETRY. 


Thus we fay, a Geomerricat Method, a Geomerrical Ge. 


nius, a Geometrical Striftneſs, a Geomerrical Conſtruction, 
and Geometrical Demonſtration, Sc. See DtvionsTRA- 
TION, c. 2 | 5 

Geometry it ſelf leads us into Errors: After once reducing 
a thing to Geometrical Conſideration, and finding that it an- 
ſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the View, are pleas'd with 
the Certainty and Agreeableneſs of the Demonſtrations 5 
and apply the Geometry further and further. till we outrun 


Nature. Hence it is, that all Machines do not fucceed : 


That all Compoſitions of Muſic, wherein the Concords are 
the moſt rigidly obſerv'd, are not agreeable : That the moſt 
exact Aſtronomical Com putations do not always foretel the 


eciſe Time and Quantity of an Eclipſe. | 
preciſe Time and Qu 17. P The 


ulſius, Gallileus; Goldman 


GEO 


The Reaſon is, that Nature is not abſtracted; Mechani- 


cal Levers and Wheels are not Geometrical Lines and Circles, 
as they are ſuppoſed to be: Our Taſte for Tunes is not the 


{ace in all Men; nor at all times in the ſame Man: And as 


to Aſtronomy, there is no perfect Regular ty in the Motions 
of the Planets ; their Orbits do not ſeem reducible to any 
fix'd knewn Law, E9c. | 

The Errors, therefore, we fall into in Aſtronomy, Mu- 
fic, Mechanicks, and the other Sciences to which Geometry 
is applied, do not properly ariſe from Geometry, which is 
an iniallible Science; but from the falſe Miſapplication of it. 
Mallebranch, Recherche de la Ver. not 

GEOMETIRcAL Line, or Curve, call'd alſo Algebraic Line, 
or Curve, is that wherein the Relation of the Abſeiſſes to 
the Semi-ordinates may be expreſs'd by an Algebraick E- 
quation. See Algebraic Curve. AX 

Thus, ſuppoſe in a Circle, Tab. Geometry, Fig. 51. AB=a 
A P—sx P M—y; then will ÞP B=a—ws, and conſequently, 
fince PM —A PPB ; „ = *,— Again, ſuppoſe in 


Hg. 52. PCD, A C= 4 PM yz; then will MC*= PM', 


that is a*—x*—y*. See EquATION. 

Geometrical Lines are diſtinguiſh'd into Claſſes, Orders, 
or Genders, according to the Number of the Dimenſi- 
ons of the Equation that expreſſes the Relation between 
the Ordinates and the Abſciſſæ; or which amounts to the 
ſame, according to the Number of Points in which they may 
be cut by a Right Line. 


( 142 ) 


£ 


Thus, a Line of the firſt Order will be only a Right 


Line: Thoſe of the ſecond, or Quadratick Order, will be 


the Circle, and the Conick Sections; and thoſe of the third, 
or Cubick Order, will be the Cubical and Nelian Parabolas, 
the Ciſbid of the Antients, Sc. See Circrs, Conic Se- 
ction, PARABOLA, Ciss01D, Oc. Apo 

But a Curve of the firſt Gender ( becauſe a Right Line 
can't be reckon'd among the Curves) is the ſame with a 
Line of the ſecond Order; and a Curve of 'the ſecond Gen- 
der, the ſame with a Line of the third Order; and a Line 
of an infinitefimal Order is that, which a Right Line may 
cut in infinite Points; as the Spiral, Cycloid, the Quadra- 
trix, and every Line generated by the infinite Revolutions of 
a Radius. See Line. | | 

However, it is not the Equation, but the Deſcription, that 
makes the Curve a Geometrical one: The Circle is a Gen- 
metrical Line, not becauſe it may be exprefſed by an Equa- 
tion, but becauſe its Deſcription is a Poſtulate : And it is 
not the Simplicity of the Equation, but the Eaſineſs of the 
Deſcription, which is to determine the Choice of the Lines 
for the Conſtruction of a Problem. The Equation, that 
expreſſes a Parabola, is more fimple than that which expreſ- 
ſes a Circle; and yet the Circle, by reaſon of its more fim- 
ple Conſtruction, is admitted before it. 


The Circle, and the Conick Sections, if you regard the 
Dimenſion of the Equations, are of the ſame Order; and 


yet the Circle is not numbered with them in the: Conſtru- 
Trion of Problems, but by reaſon of its fimple Deſcription 
is depreſs d to a lower Order, vis. that of a Right Line; ſo 
that it is not improper to expreſs that by a Circle, which 
may be expreſs'd by a Right Las: But it is a Fault to con- 
ſtruct that by the Conic Sections, which may be conſtructed 


by a Circle. 


Either, therefore the Law muſt be taken from the Di- 
menſions of Equations, as obſerved in a Circle, and ſo the 


Diſtinction be taken away between plane and ſolid Problems: 


Or the Law muſt be allow'd not to be ſtrictly obſerved in 
Lines of ſuperior Kinds; but that ſome, by reaſon of their 
more ſimple Deſcription, may be preferr'd to others of the 
ſam” Order, and be numbered with Lines of inferior Or- 


ders. | 
In Conſtructions that are equally Geometrical, the moſt 


fimple are always to be preferr'd : This Law is fo univer- 


ſal as to be without Exception. But Algebraick Expreſſi - 
ons add nothing to the Simplicity of the Conſtruction; the 
bare Deſcription of the Lines here are only to be conſider'd; 
and theſe alone were confider'd by thoſe Geometricians, who 
Joined a Circle with a Right Line. And as theſe are eaſy 
or hard, the 8 eaſy, or hard: And there- 
fore it is foreign to the Nature of the Thing, from any thing 
elle to eſtabliſh Laws about Conſtructions. See CoNs Ru- 
criox. | 

Either, theagfore with the Antients, we muſt exclude all 
Lines beſidès the Circle, and perhaps the Conic Sections, 
out of Geometry ; or admit all according to the Simplicity 
of the Deſcription: If the Trochoid were admitted into 
Geometry, we might, by its means, divide an Angle in 
any given Ratio: Would you therefore blame thoſe, who 
would make uſe of this T.ine to divide an Angle in the Ra- 
tio of one Number to another, and contend that this Line 


was not defin'd by an Eqpaing, but that you m nake uſe 
of ſuch Lines as are defin'd by Equations? + „. As- 


ckN DENTAL. 6 ä 
If, when an Angle were to be divided, for inſtan. , into 
1001 Parts, we ſhould be oblig'd to bring a Curve defin'd 


mit them according to the Simplicity of their Besch 
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GEO 
by an Equation of above an hundred Dimas = 
Buſineſs; which no body could derbe ena 
ſtand z and ſhould prefer this to the Trochoid ek des, 
Line well known, and deſcribed eaſily by the which iu 
Wheel, or Circle. Who would not ſee the Abf. a 

Either therefore the 'Trochoid is not to be 2 9 99 
in Geometry, or elſe in the Conſtruction of 5 KOs, at all; 
to be preferr'd to all Lines of a more difficult] Def ir u. 

| exiptian: 


And the Reaſon is the ſame for other Curves, 


Hence, the Triſections of an Angle b x 
Archimedes in his Lemma's, and Nase Conchoid which 
have preferr'd to the Invention of all others Calecn 
muſt be allow'd good, ſince we muſt either — Cale, 
beſide the Circle, and Right Line, out of Geumeny, oY 

» Or: ad. 
in which Caſe, the Conchoid yield Ptiond 
Cn 1 TN Seeg y 

quations are Expreſſions of arithmetical CG 
and properly have — Place in Gene atieny 
Quantities truly Geometrical (that is, Lines, Slut far a 
lids, and Proportions) may be ſaid, to be ces, 0] 
others: Multiplications, Diviſions, and ſuch fort 'of 6,8 
putations are newly received into Geometry, and © Con 
parently contrary to the firſt Defign of this Sen 2 
whoever conſiders the Conſtruction of Problems by a tire. 
Line, and a Circle found by the firſt Geomerrician, 3h 
eaſily perceive, that Geometry was invented, that ven 
expeditiouſly avoid by drawing Lines the Tediouſneh? | 
. f 4 , | of, 

It ſhould leem therefore, that the two Sciences anot, 
to be confounded: The Antients fo induſtriouſſy Gag 
them, that they never introduced arithmetical Terms im 
Geometry ; and the Moderns by confounding both, bare 
a deal of that Simplicity, in which the Elegancy of G 
metry 128 conſiſts. Upon the whole, that is arid 
metically more fimple which is determined by more . 

le Equations; but that is geometrically more fimple i 
is determined by the more fimple drawing of Lines; and 
Geometry, that ought to be reckon'd beſt, which is gow 
metrically moſt fimple. = 

 GzoMETRICAL Plane, fee PLANE. 21-8 

GEOMETRICAL Solution of a Problem, is when the Ia 
blem is directly ſolved, according to the ſtrict Principlesanl 
Rules of Geometry; and by Lines that are truly G 
trical. See PRoBLEM, and SoLUT10N. 2 1 

In this Senſe we ſay, Geomerrical Solution, in Conte 


ſtinction to a Mechanical, or Inſtrumental Solution, whe 


the Problem is only ſolved by Rules and Compaſſes. ' 


MxchANICATL. | 

The ſame Term we likewiſe uſe in oppoſition to all it 
direct, and inadequate Solutions, as by infinite Series % 
See SERIES. | 

We have no Geometrical Way, of finding the Quads 
ture of the Circle; the Duplicature of the Cube, or finding 
of two mean Proportionals: Mechanical ways, and otheth 
by infinite Series's, we have. Sce QuADRATURE, Dupri 
CATURE, and PkoPoR TIONAL. i 

The Antients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavour d 
the Triſection of an Angle, and the finding out of na 
mean Proportionals by a Right Line, and a Circle. Ae 
wards they began to conſider the Properties of ſeveral oth 
Lines, as the Conchoid, the Ciſſoid, and the Conic Se 
ons, and by ſome of theſe endeavour'd to ſolve thoſe it 
blems. At length, having more throughly examined ris 
Matter, and the Cinic Sections being received into Geng 
try, they diſtinguiſh'd Geomerrical Problems into three Kindy 
vid. 

1 Into Plane ones, which deriving their Original from 
Lines on a Plane, may be ſolved by a Right Line, and 4 
Circle. See PrANx. 3 

2* Solid ones, which were ſolved by Lines ben 
their Original from the Conſideration of a Solid, that i 
a Cone. See Sor ip. . 

39 Linear ones, to the Solution of which were required 
Lines more compounded. See LINEAR. 4 

According to this Diſtinction, we are not to folve fold 
Problems by other Lines than the Conic Sections; eſpeciallf 
if no other Lines but Right ones, a Circle, and the 
Sections mult be received into Geometry. "1 

But the Moderns advancing much farther, have receive 
into Geometry all Lines that can be expreſs'd by Equanonyy 
and have diſtinguiſh'd according to the Dimenſions of 
Equations, thoſe Lines into Kinds; and have made ts 
Law, not to conſtruct a Problem by a Line of a Sue 
kind, that may be conſtructed by one of an inferior 006 v8 
GEoMETRICAL Line. | 

GEeomETRICAL Proportion, call'd alſo abſolutely ail 
ply Proport n; is a Similitude or Identity of N 

ce RATIO. | __— * 

Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in Gemen 
portion: So 8, 4, 30 and 15 are Geometrical Propomm 
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1, are Geomerrical Progreſſions. See 


357 


| Locus. . "I 
en Conſtruction of an Equation, is the con- 


wing of Lines and Figures, whereby to de- 
og adden, Theorem, or Canon to before. 
＋ See ConsTRUCTION of Equations. 
Oſeulum, ſee EvoLuta, and Oscurum. 
Scale, ſee D1aGconaAL Scale. 
tc Table, ſee PLAIN Table. 


Be TRICAL Pace, is a Meaſure conſiſting of five Feet. 
, and Foor. 


BroMETRICALLY Proportionals, 82 in conti- 


on; or which proceed in the ſame conſtant Ra- 
24, 48, 96, 192, &c. See PROrORTIONATLS. 


| . 5 called, in Contradiſtinction to equidifferent 


es; which arc called, tho ſomewhat impro erly, A- 
Proportionals. See Arithmerically 2 OR- 


oNAL- 


SzOPONIC, ſomething relating to Agriculture. — Thus 
_ Columella, Palladius, and Pliny are ſometimes 
* Geoponic Writers. See GEoR GIG. 

GEORGE, a Name whereby ſeveral Orders, both 
ws and Religious, are denominated. It has its Riſe 
= Saint, famous throughout all the Eaſt; and called 
Greeks Mey anoueplve, 9. d. Great Martyr. 

on me Medals of the Em 1 and Manuel Com- 
Swe bave the Figure of St. George arm'd, holding a 
wor Javelin in one Hand, and in the other, a Buck- 
a this Inſcription, an O, and therein a little a, and 


3 | 
ioc, making O ATIOZ TEOPTIOS, O Holy George. 


0 | 
os generally repreſented on Horſeback, as being ſuppoſed 


have frequently engaged in Combats in that manner. 
He is adored throughout Armenia, Muſcouy, and all the 
ee which adhere to the Greek Rite: From the Greck, 
Worſhip has long ago been received into the Latin 
Sch; and Zrgland and Portugal have both choſe him 
Patron Saint. See PaTRON. 

ier is particularly uſed for an Zngliſh Order of 
wore uſually now called the Order of the Garter. 
be Order of :che GarTER. 

Dur King Edward VI. out of a Spirit of Reformation, 
ade Tome Alterations in the Ceremonial, Laws, and 
e che Order, that the Romiſh Saint might have leſs 
are therein, Twas he firſt commanded that the Or- 
vo longer be called the Order of St. George, but 
bat of. the Garter. 

e. GzorRGE. There have been various Or- 
rs under this Denomination, moſt of which are now ex- 
ind ; . one founded by the Emperor Frideric 
dhe Year 1470, to guard the Frontiers of Bohemia 
Hungary againſt the . called St. George 
Hama, founded by the Kings of Arragon.—Another in 
mers and Carinthia—And another in the Republic of 
ee, fill ſubſiſting, £9c. 

Religious of rhe Order of St. Gxox GE. Of theſe there 
rere Orders, and Congregations ; particularly Canons 
pee of St. George in Aga, at Venice, eſtabliſh'd by two 
e Venetiaus, in the Year 1494.—Another Congrega- 
of che ſame Inſtitute in Sicily, &c. 
BEORGICK ; ſomething that relates to the Culture 
lag of the Grouſſd. See AcricurrusE. 
The Georgicks of Virgil, are the 4 Books compoſed by 
Poet on the Subject of Agriculture. 
e Word is borrowed from the Latin Georgicus; and that 
the Greek yeoey xs, of yi, terra, Earth, and *gy4Louar, 
m4 1 work, labour; of tpyor, ops, Work.— 
[SEOSCOPY, a kind of Knowledge of the Nature, and 
1 es of the Earth, or Soil, gain d by viewing and con- 
Fung it. See Sor. 
Geuſcopy is only conjectural; but its Conjectures are very 
M grounded. 

The Word is form'd of the Grecł vn, Earth, and , 


Ke, view. 


agth next the Eagle. See FALcox, and Hawk. 


auax. A Brother German is a Brother both by 
Faber and Mother's fide; in Contradiſtinction to 


% kewiſe, Corus German are thoſe in the firſt, or 


3) GER 


neareſt Degree; being the Children of Brothers or Siſters: 
German, See CousiN, &c. + ES 
Among the Romans we have no Inſtance of Marriage be- 
tween Couſins German, before the Time of the Emperor 
— when, they were very frequent. See Man- 
G E. - 
| ET: heodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere Penalties; 
even Fine, and Proſcription. See Cons ANGUINITV. 
GERMAN Language, ſee TRurONIc, and LANGUAGE: 
GERMAN Empire, &c. ſee Emrirs, &c. | 
GERMANICUS, an antient Title of Honour, gifen to 
ſeveral Emperors, on account of the Victories obtain'd by 
them over the Germans, or in Germany. | 
Gallian bears this Title on Medals; and the Argument 
for its being on occafion of a Victory in Germany, is, that 
on the Reverſe we find the Words, VICTORIA GER MA- 
NICA. VICTORIA GER. VICTORIA. G. M. that is; 
Germanica maxima. | 
Claudius Gothicus bore the ſame Title, Germanicus, and 
accordingly on the Reverſe of his Medals we find Victoria 
Germanica; as on others of his Medals we read, Victoria 
Got hica. | 
GERMEN, or Gzzm, or GEM, that Part of a Seed 
which germinates, 7. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt; for the 
Production of a new Plant. Sec Sb. 
Botaniſts call it the Plume, ſee Prune; ſee allo Pl AN r. 
and SEED; ſee alſo GERMINATION. | 
GERMINATION, the Act of Germinating ; that is, of 
a Plant's ſprouting, or ſhooting in the Ground. See PLant, 
and GERMEN. | 
Some uſe the Word in a more extenſive Senſe ; ſo as like- 


wiſe to include the ſhooting of Leaves, Bloſſoms, Branches, 


Flowers, Fruits, and Seeds. See Sxxp, Lxar, FLOwER, 
Baz ancn, &c. 


The Modern Philoſophers have been very attentive to the 


Germinations of Plants, as well of the Formation of the 
Chick in the Egg. See PrANr. | | 1 

The Progreſs of Germination has been very accurately 
obſery'd by the Curious Malpigbi, in the Seed of a Gourd: 
The Day after it was coramitted to the Ground, he found 
the Outer-coat or Integument a little tumid, and in its Tip 
there appear d a ſmall Gap or Aperture, thro' which the 
Plume or Gem was ſeen. | 

The ſecond Day, the outward Coat, or Secundine was much 


ſofter, the inner torn and corrupted, the Plume, or Plantule 


ſomewhat longer and more tumid, and the Beginning of 
the Roots ſhew'd themſelves. 

The third Day, the outer Secundine was become duſky, 
and the Leaves of the Plantule inflated, and the Root or 
Radicle had made itſelf a Paſſage thro' the Secundines, 
near the former Aperture; the Plume, or Stem, as allo the 
Seed Leaves being now grown much bigger. 

On the fixth Day, more of the Seed Leaves had broke 
thro' the Secundines, and were found thicker and harder 
the Root having now emitted a great Number of Fibres, 
and the Stem grown a Finger's Length. 

The following Days, the Roots {till ſhot further, other 
Roots arifing from them, and others from theſe ; and the 
Stem, in its Progreſs, grew holiow, or fiſtulous, and the 
Seed Leaves broader and greener. | 

About the twenty firſt Day, the Plant ſeemed compleat; 
from which time the Seed Leaves began to droop, and at 
length died away. See Prant. ; 

GERON, GERON TES, in Antiquity, a kind of Magi- 
tracy in antient Greece. . 

The Gerontes were at Sparta, what the Areopagites were 
at Athens. See AREOrAGITE. ; 

The Gerontes were inſtituted by Lycurgus : Their Num- 
ber, according to ſome, was twenty eight; and according to 
others, thirty two. They govern'd in Conjunction with the 
King, whoſe Authority they were intended to ballance, 
and to watch over the Intereſts of the People. 

None were to be admitted into this Office under ſixty 
Years of Age, and they held it for Life. 

They were ſucceeded by the Zphori. See Ernonr. 

The Word is formed of the Greek yipor, which ſignifies old 
Man. 

Whence alſo the Words GzronTic, ſomething belong - 
ing to an old Man; and GERoN ICON, a famous Book as 
mong the Modern Greeks, containing the Lives of the an- 
tient Monks- | ; ? g 

The Senate of Gerontes was called Geruſia, that is Aſ- 
ſembly or Council of old Men. i | 

GERUND, in Grammar, a Tenſe, or Time of the In- 
finitive Mood ; like to the Participle, but indeclinable. See 
Moop, and IN IN ITIvE. | | 

The Gerund expreſſes not only the Time, but alſo the 
Manner of an Action; as, He fell i 711972172g Peſt. _ 

It differs from the Participle, in that it expreſſes the Time 
which the Participle does not. Sec VARTICIPLEL. 


And from the Tenſe properly lo caiicd, in that it expreſ- | 


ſes the Manner which the Tenſe does not. See TR. 
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The Grammarians are very much imbarraſs'd to ſettle 
the Nature and Character of the Gerunds: "Tis certain, they 
are no Verbs, nor diſtin Moods of Verbs, in regard they 
do not niark any Judgment, or Affirmation of the Mind, 
which is the Nature of a Verb.—And beſide, they have 
Caſes, which Verbs have not. See VEAB. 

Some therefore will have them to be AdjeQives paſſive, 
whoſe Subſtantive is the Infinitive of the Verb: On this foot- 
ing they denominate them Verbal Nouns, or Names formed 
of Verbs and retaining the ordinary Regimen thereof. See 
Novus. | | 
Thus, ſay they, rempus eſt legendi libros, or librorum, is 
as much as to ſay, tempus eſt Ts legere libros, vel librorum. 
But others ſtand up againſt this Decifion, - 

The Word is tor d of the Latin Gerundiuus, and that 
from the Verb gererc, to bear. | 

GESSES, in the Furniture belonging to an Hawk. See 

ESSES. 

1 GESTATION, the Time of a Woman's going with 
Child ; or the Interval between Conception, and Delivery. 


See DEr1veRy ; ſee alſo Fœrus, and CONCEPTION. 
Grs'rATIOx is alſo a Term in the antient Medicine, uſed 


for a fort of Exerciſe. See ExzRCISAE. 


Aſelepiades firſt brought Frictions, and Geſtation into 
practice. The Deſign of Geſtation was to recover Strength 
after a Feaver, Ec. was gone. | 

It conſiſted in making the Patient walk, or ride in a Cha- 
riot, or in a Boat ; or even in rocking him in his Bed, if he 
could not indure a more violent Agitation. 

GESTIICULATION, the Act of making indecent or un- 
ſuitable Geſtures, or in too great Number. See GzsTuRE. 

Geſticulation is a grievous Fault in an Orator. 

GESTURE, a Motion of the Body, intended to fignify 
ſome Idea, or Paſſion of the Mind. 

Quintilian defines Geſture, totius corporis motus & con- 
formatio. Geſtures are a kind of Natural Language which 
ſupplies the Uſe of Speech in thoſe naturally dumb. The 
Mimes and Pantomimes were great Proficients in the Style 
of Geſture; See Miu; and PANTrOMIME. 

1 conſiſts principally in the Actions of the Hands, 
and Face. See Ac rio, and PRONUNCIATION. 

GIAGH, or Jznacn, a Cycle of twelve Years, in uſe 
among the Turks and Cathayans. See Cycrx. 

Each Year of the Giagh bears the Name of ſome Ani- 
mal: The firſt, that of a Mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a Bul- 
lock ; the third, of a Lynx, or Leopard ; the fourth, of a 
Hare; the fifth, of a Crocodile ; the fixth, of a Serpent; the 
ſeventh, of a Horſe; the eighth, of a Sheep; the ninth, of 
a Monkey; the tenth, of a Hen; the eleventh, of a Dog; 
and the twelfth, of a Hog. 

They alſo divide the Day into twelve Parts, which they 
call Giagh's ; and diſtinguiſh them by the Names of the 
ſame Animals. 

Each Giagh contains two of our Hours, and is divided in- 
eight Keb, as many there are Quarters of Hours in our 

Av. . 0 

GIANT, or GyanrT, a Man of extraordinary, enormous 
Stature and Bulk. See STATurE. 

The Reality of Giants, and of Nations of Giants, is much 
controverted among the Learned. Travellers, Hiſtorians, 
and Relations both ſacred and profane furniſh various. In- 
ſtances thereof; a great Part of which, Naturaliſts and An- 
tiquaries ſet aſide. 

Thoſe among the Antients who ſpeak of Giants, as Hi- 


ſtorians, and affirm there were ſuch Things, are Cæſar, de 


Bello Gallico, L. J. Tacitus, de Morib. Germanor. & An- 
nal. L. II. Florus, L. III. c. 3. St. Auguſtin de Civit. Dei 
Z. XV. c. 9. and Saxo Grammaticus, at the End of his Pre- 
face: And among the Moderns, Hieron. Magins, Miſcellan. 
de Gigantibus; Chaliugnonus, de Gigantibus, Kircher Mund. 
Subterran. T. VIII. S. II. c. 4. and fo many others; that 
Stebhanins in his Notes on Saxo Grammaticus, ailirms no- 
thing can be more extravagant than to deny, or allegorize 
the Authorities we have thereof.— 

Mr. Der ham obſerves that though we read of Giants be- 


fore the Flood, Gen. vi. 4. and more plainly after it, Numb. 


xiii. 33; yet 'tis highly probable, the Size of Man has al- 
ways been the ſame from the Creation; for as to the Ne- 
philim, Gen. vi. the Antients vary about them; ſome tak- 
ing them for Monſters of Impiety, Atheiſm, Rapine, Ty- 
ranny : And as to thoſe Num. xiii. which were evidently ſpoke 
of as Men of a Gigantic Size, tis probable the Fears of the 
Spies might add thereto. Toh | 

But be this as it will, *tis manifeſt that in both theſe Places 
Giants are ſpoken off as Rarities and Wonders of the Age, 
not of the common Stature: And ſuch Inſtances we have 
had in all Ages; excepting ſome fabulous Relations; ſuch 


as we take to be that of Zhenobocchus, who is ſaid to be 


dug up Anno 1613, and to have been higher than the Tro- 


phies, and 26 Foot ag « And no better we ſuppoſe the 


Giants to have been, which Ol. Magnus gives an Account of 
in his 5** Book, ſuch as Harthen and Starchater among 


( 144 ) 


the Men; and among the Women, Reperta 


611. 


Puella—in capite vulnerata, mortua 
purea, longitudinis cubitorum 50, latitudinit 1, "94% pur 
quatuor. Ol. Mag. Hiſt. L. 5. C. 2. mms inter buns 


But, as for the more credible Relations of Goliath (whe 
+» — Whoſe 


about the ſame Hight: 'To which might "ag Reipns, of 


Dimenſions of a Skeleton, dug up ws Ja the Paded the 


cus Antonints ;. of which an Account is gi 

ſeldon, who judg'd by the Dimenſions 4 goo 7 Me, Che. 
the Perſon was eight Foot high. ©ilof. Tranſact Ne that 
For theſe antique Examples and Relations, we ſay, the 333. 


we have divers in F. Ludolph. Comment. in | 
Z. 1. c. 2.6.22. Magus, Conringius, D. Hachen Me 


* 2 * 71 See 3 
at Part of the Liver out of which the Ve * 
is alſo called the gibbous Part. See LI VER. RD = 

G1880vs is alſo uſed in reference to the enlightened ba 
of the Moon, while ſhe is moving from Full to the fed 
Quarter, and from the laſt Quarter to Full again: for al 
that time the dark Part appears horned, and falcated and 
the light one bunch'd out, Convex, or Gibhous. See Pay 
szs, and Moon. | ; 

GIBELINS, G1zBzrLrins, or GIBELLING, a famous Pz. 
ction in Italy, oppoſite to the Guelphs. See Goxtrn. 

The Guelphs, and Gibellins ravaged, and laid waſte Tray 
for a long Series of Years ; ſo that the Hiſtory of the County 
for the ſpace of two Centuries, is only a Detail of their mutul 
Violences, and mortal Wars. 

We have but a very obſcure Accunt, of their Origin, and 
the Reaſon of their Names: The Generality of Authors. 
firm, that they aroſe about the Year 1240, upon the Empe. 
ror Frideric the Second's being excommunicated by Pop 
Gregory the Ninth. 

hat Prince, ſay they, making a Tour among the Citi 
of Italy, gave the Name Gibelins to ſuch as he found nel 
affected to him; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who adhered 
to the Pope. $9.44, 

But as to the Reaſon, and Signification of thoſe Words 
there is a deep Silence: Gibelin might poſſibly be form d af 
Ghebieder, Imperator; whence guabiedolijken, imperiij, 
Of Ghebieaelin, the Tralians might make, by Corruption, 
Gibelin ; ſo that Gibelins, in this Light, ſhould be the ſane 
with Imperialiſts, or ſuch as follow'd the Emperor's Pam 

By the way, ſome Writers maintain, that the two Ha. 
ctions aroſe ten Years before; tho? ſtill under the ſame Pop, 
and Emperor. : 

Other Hiſtorians relate, that Conrad III“ marching int 
Traly, in the Year 1139, againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, Cout 
of Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his States, called 
his Aſſiſtance Guelph, Duke of Bavaria; and that one Dif 
when the two Armies were ready to join Battle, the Ban. 
rians cried out in High-Dutch, Hie Guelph ; or as others af 
in Flemiſh, Hier Guelph, that is, Here Guelth : And that 
the Imperialiſts anſwer'd, on their Side, with the Words It, 
or Hier, Gibelin, here Gihelin; calling the Emperor by ts 
Name of the Place where he had been bred. 

Hornius refers the Names to the War in 1140, between 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, and Saxony; and (it 
rad the Third, Duke of Suabia: The two Princes being 
preparing to engage near the Town of Miusberg, the Hau, 
rians began to cry out, Guelph, which was the Name © 
Duke Henry's Brother, and the Partiſans of the Empe%h 
IWeiblingen, the Name of the Place where that Prince wa 
born and bred in the Dutchy of Virteuberg, whoſe Surname 
he bore: From which Meiblingen, the Italiaus at cn 
form'd Gibelin. 3 

This Account is confirm'd by Martin Cruſius: nit 
Gibelinæ (Weibeline a Patria Conradi Regis) & Well 
concertationis. Conrad being of Weiblingen, that Work 
ſays Cruſius, gave riſe to Gibellingue, and that to Gibelling, 
Gibelius, Gibelliui. | X 

Platina, on the other Hand, aſſures us, that the Name 
Gibelins aroſe from that of a German at Piſtoya; uur 
Brother, named Guelph, gave likewiſe his Name to the 0f 
polite Faction; the two Brethren, it ſeems, bearing an " 
reconcilable Hatred. 1 

Others maintain, that the Emperor gave the App 
Gibelins to thoſe of his Party, from the German 4 
Gipfel, ſigniſying Ridge, or Top; by reaſon the kuf 
reſted on them, as the Rafters of a Houle lean * 
Ridge, which joins them a- top. Lu 


8 . 
' 1..-ned Canon of Srrasbourg, in the Lives of 

Kraus, 4 gp Houſe of Brunſwick, is of the ſecond 
he Fmpt gf e related In a Battle, ſays he, between Welf, 
Fe | derick, the Army of the firſt crying out, Hie 

of, and #71 

64% %, Nei the ſecond commanded his, to cry out 
Ol e.:.1ing ! Hie, Gibeling, the Name of his Birth Flace; 
lle, © . and Lombards aſking the Signification of 
ad Monde they were Us * by Welff was meant 

' Party; and by Gibe 17 the Emperor's, 

the Pope tend, that the Word Gibelin is only a ſoft- 
| ue che Word Gibertin, 7 3 ; — that ie aroſe 
nl Anti-Pope, ſet up by the Emperor Herr 
from ne Nen 1080, 7430 Santt. A 5 att, 45 198. 
ll“, pl long. in his Hiſt. de la Decad. vances 
| 2 Opinion: The two Factions, and their Names, ſays 
K g 4 a Quarrel - tage” 2 * _ * 

„ „on the Confines of Germany, that o e 
frown Howes ny and that of the . of Adorf: 

in Account appears the moſt probable of them all, 

W 01 BET, a Machine, in manner of a Gallows, whereon 
wtorious Criminals after Execution, 2 rx in Irons, or 
gpectacles, in terrorem. See GaLrows. | 

* bord in French, Gibet, properly denotes what we 

|| Gallozes : It is ſuppoſed to come originally from the A- 

«tk Gibel, Mount, Elevation of Ground; by reaſon they 

f uſuall made on Hills, or Eminences. , 

1 Jbl. T8, the Offalls * Weg ne . a war gs including 

d Liver, with the Feet, Gizzard, E9c. 
me Wed is rr be form'd of Goblets, from the 
Gobeau, mouth-tull. | 

n a conſiderable Article in Cookery : They 

boil Giblets, ſtew Giblers, make Ragous of Giblers, Gibler 

N Cs 

IGANTIC, ſee GianT. 
: Hou hours relates, that one of the Artifices of the In- 
tian Bramans conſiſts in ging the * 3 that 
be Gods cat like us; and, that they may bring them Store 
eden they repreſent _—_ _ 2 Fo igantic Size, 

4 above all, give them a huge Tun Belly. 

10 IGANTOMACHIA, the Battle. of the Giants againſt 
the fabulous Gods of the antient Heathens. : 

Sereral of the Poets have compoſed Grigantomachia's : 
That of Scarron is the fineſt of all his Pieces. 

The Word is Greek, y:ſa#lopaxia, form'd of yiyas, y:- 
vn, Giant, and HM, Combat, of paxopar, pug no, I 
ficht. 

'GIGG, G16vus, or Jie, in Mufic and Dancing, a gay, 
briſk, ſprightly Compoſition, and yet in full Meaſure, as 
wel! as the 1 is 1 {uy RET E. 

Menage takes the Word to ariſe from the Italian Giga, a 
muſica! Inſtrument mentioned by Dante. | 

GILBERTINES, an rag of 398 2 call'd * 
dt. Gilbert, of Simpring ham, in the County of Lincoin, who 
founded the ſame, about the 2 OR | * 

Antiently, none were received into it but married People: 
The Monks obſerved the Rule of St. Auguſtin; and cat 
accounted Canons ; and the Nuns that of St. Henedidct. 

The Founder erected a double Monaſtery, or rather, two 
different ones, contiguous to each other, the one for Men, 
the other for Women, but parted by a ou high Wall. 

The Order, afterwards, conſiſted of ten ſuch Monaſteries: 
All which were ſuppreſs'd at the general Diſſolution of Mo- 
2 „ ye _ King Henry Ah 

„or GvirD, originally ſignify's a Fraternity, or 
Company; form'd from the Saxon Gildan, to pay, becauſe 
every Man was gildare, i. e. to pay ſomething towards the 
* and Support of the Company. See Cour Ax, and 

RATERNITY, 

Thence comes our Guild- hall, g. d. the Hall of the Socie- 
ty or Fraternity, where the 15 and make Orders and 
Laws among themſelves. See Gvirp-Hall. 

The Original of Gilds is thus related : It being a Law 
amongſt the Sa ons, that every Freeman of fourteen Years 
od ſhould find Sureties to keep the Peace, or be committed; 
certain Neighbours entred into an Aſſociation, and became 
bound for each other, either to produce him who commit- 
ted an Offence, or to make Satisfaction to the injur'd Party: 
This, that they might the better do, they rais'd a Sum of 

oney among themſelves, which they put into a common 
dock; and when one of their Pledges had committed an 
Offence, and was fled, then the other nine made Satisfaction 
og this rock, by Payment of Money, according to the 

nee. dee FRANK-Pledee. 

Becauſe this Aſſociation Confilted of ten Families, it was 


alled a Decennary : And from hence came our Fraternities. 
ee PrCENNA. | 

Jak as to the direct Time when theſe Gilas had their 

buen in England, there is nothing of Certainty to be 
nd; fince they were in uſe long before any formal Licence 

53 granted to them for ſuch Meetings. | 

Eduard the third, in the fourteenth Year of his Reign, 


wanted Licence to the Men of Coventry, to erect a Mer- 
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chants Gild and Fraternit: , of Brethren and Siſters, with a 


Borough. 


enabled among ot 


GIL 


Matter, or Warden; and that the might make Caantries; 
beſtow Alms, do other Works of iety, and conſtitute Ordi- 


nances touching the fame, c. 


So Henry the fourth, in his Reign, granted à Licence to 
found a Gila of the Holy Croſs, at Stratford upon Avon. 

In the Royal Boroughs of Scotland, a Gild is ſtill uſed 
for a __ of Merchants, who are Freemen of the 
ce Bokoven, 


Every Royal Boroagh has a Dean of Gild, who is the 


next Magiſtrate below the Bailiff, He Judges of Contro- 


verſies among Men concerning Trade; di putes between In- 
habitants touching Buildings, Lights, Water-courſes; and other 
Nuſance; calls Courts, at which his Brethren of the Gila ard 
bound to attend; manages the common Stock of the Gild, 
and amerces and collects Pines. | 

CG1LD, or Ger», according to Cambden, does alſo ſignify 
a Tribute, or Tax; and the Statutes of 27 Edw. 3. Stat. 2. 
cap. 13; and 11 Hen. J. cap. 9. uſe Gilzable in the ſame 
Senſe with Taxable. See GzrD. * 

ILD, according to Crompton, does alſo fignify an Amerce- 
ment: As in Foorgeld, which he interpretesa Preſtation with- 
in the Foreſt, in theſe Words, To be quit of all manner of 
G114, is to be diſcharged of all manner of Preſtations to be 
made for gatheting Sheafs of Corn, Lamb, and Wool, to 
the uſe of Foreſters. 1 

GiLD, or GzLD», is alſo uſed among our antient Writers 
for a Compenſation; or Mulct for a Fault committed. 
Qiicguid in amore in alterum furatum habent in duos 
Geldos componere faciat. 

Hence, Weregeld, is the Price of a Man; Or/geld, is the 
Price of Cattle; Angild, the fingle Value of a thing; 7 wi- 
geld, the double Value. See WzrGiiD, Ec. | 

There are likewiſe many Words, which end with Geld, 
and that ſhew the ſeveral kinds of Payments; as Danegeld,” 
Vadegeld, Seregeld, Hornegeld, Sotgeld, Penigeld, & . See 
DANEGEL.D, &c. | 

G1LD, or Gvitr Rents, are Rents payable to the Crown 
by any G114, or Fraternity; or ſuch Rents as formerly be- 


| longed to Religious Gilds, and came to the Crown at the 


general Diſſolution, order'd for Sale by the Stat. 22 Car. 2. 

GILDABLE, or GRTD ALR, denotes Tyibutany, that 
is, liable to Pay, Tax, or Tribute. 

Cambden, dividing Suffolk into three Parts, calls the firſt 
Gildable, becauſe liable to Tax; from which the other two 
Parts were exempt, becauſe Eccle/i# Donate. 

Guildable is alſo explained in an antient MS. to be that 
Land or Lordſhip which is ſub diſtrictione Curie Vice-Com. 

GILGUL Hammethin, a Hebrew Phraſe, literally figni- 
fying the Rolling of the Dead. 

To conceive the Uſe of this Diction, it is to be obſerv'd 
that the eus have a Tradition, that at the coming of the 
Maſſiah, no Iſraelite ſhall riſe any where but in the Holy 
Land. What, then, ſhall become of all the Faithful in- 
ter'd in other Parts? Shall they periſh, and remain in the 
State of Death ? | | 

No, ſay the Jewiſh Doctors: But Gop will dig them ſub- 
terraneous Canals, or Cavities, thro* which they ſhall voll 
from their Tombs to the Holy Land; and when arrived 
there, Gop will blow on them, and raiſe them again, 

This imaginary Paſſage of the Carcaſſes, or Aſhes of the 
Zews, from their Tombs, to the Holy Land, by rolling un- 
der Ground, is what they call Gi/gu! Hammethin, the rol- 
ling of the Dead. 

GILHALDA Teutonicorum, was us'd for the Fraternity 
of Eaſterling Merchants in London; called the Stillyard. 
See STILLYARD. IT 

GILD-Hall, 9. 4. Gilde Aula, the chief Hall in the City 
of London. See Gvilp- Hall. | 

—Gildarum' nomine continentur non ſolum minores Fra- 
ternitates, & ſodalitia, ſed ipſæ etiam civitatum Commu- 
nitates, ſays the learned Selman. See GII p. 

GIL -Merchaut, Gilda Mercatoria, was a certain Privi- 
lege, or Liberty, prone to Merchants, whereby they were 

er Things to hold certain Pleas of Land 
within their own Precincts. 

King John granted Gildam Mercatoriam to the Burgeſſes 
of Nottingham. h | 

GIL DING, or Gv1r vin, the Art, or Act of ſpreading 
or covering a Thing over with Gold, either in Leaf or 
Liquid. See Gor vp. 

The Art of gilding was not unknown among the Antients, 
tho' it never arrived among them at the Perfection to which 
the Moderns have carried it. 

Pliny aflures us, that the firſt gilding, ſeen at Rome, was 
after the Deſtruction of Carthage, under the Cenſorſhip of 


Lucins Mummius; when they began to gila the Ceilings of 


their Temples, and Palaces; the Capitol being the firſt 
Place on which the Enrichment was beitow'd. But he adds, 
that Luxury advanced on them fo haſtily, that in a little 
time you might ſee all, even private and mor Perſons, g:14 
the very Walls, Vaults, Oc. of their Houſes. 


* Os We 


—— - 


GIL 


We need not doubt but they had the ſame Method with 


us, of beating Cold, and reducing it into Leaves; though on hot; and in Works of Sculpture ſupplic. ut is laid 
/ 66 Ht CE ſame Height * Gold, which frequently cannot bs carrie im the Pace 


it ſhould ſeem they did not carry it to the 
it is true which Pliny relates, that they only made five- 
kundred Leaves four Fingers ſquare of a whole Ounce. In- 
deed he adds that they could make more ; that the thic- 
keſt were called Braftee Preneſtine, by reaſon of a Sta- 
tue of that Goddeſs at Præneſte gilt with ſuch Leaves; 
and that the thinner ſort were called Braftee Qneſtorte. 

The modern Gilders do alſo make uſe of Gold Leaves of 
divers Thickneſſes; but there are ſome ſo fine, that a 
thouſand don't weigh above four or five. Drachms. The 
thickeſt are uſed for gi/4ing on Iron, and other Metals; and 
the thinneſt, on Wood.— f 

Bat we have another Advantage over the Antients, in the 
manner of uſing, or applying the Gold: The Secret of paint- 
ing in Oil, lately diſcover'd, furniſhes us with means of gild- 
ing Works that ſhall endure all the Injuries of Time and 
Weather, which to the Antients was impracticable. They 
had no way to lay the Gold on Bodies that would not en- 
dure the Fire but with Whites of Eggs, or Size ; neither 
of which will endure the Water: So that they could only 
gild ſuch Places as were ſhelter'd from the Moiſture of the 


- Weather, — 


The Greeks called the Compoſition which they uſed for 


gilding on Wood, TLeucopheum, er Leucophorum ; which is 


deſcribed as a ſort of glutinous, compound Earth, ſerving, 
in all Probability, to make the Gold ſtick, and bear 22 
But the Particulars of this Earth, its Colour, Ingredients, &c- 
the Antiquaries and Naturaliſts are not agreed upon. 

There are ſeveral Methods of Gilding in uſe among us; 
viz. Gilding in Oil; Water Gilding ; Gilding by the Fire, 
which is peculiar to Metals; Gilding of Books, &c. 


Methed of GIL DING in Oil. : 
The Baſis, or Matter whereon the Gold is applied, in this 
Method, is the Remains of Colours found ſettled to the 
Bottom of the Pots wherein the Painters waſh their Pencils. 
This Matter, which is very viſcid, they firſt grind ; then 
paſs it thro' a linen Cloth; and thus lay it with a Pencil on 
the Matter to be gilt, after having firſt waſh'd it once or 
_ over with Size; and if it be Wood, with ſome white 
aint. 
When almoſt dry, but while yet unctuous enough to catch 
and retain the Gold, they ſpread their Gold Leaves there- 
on, either whole, or cut in pieces: To take up and apply the 
Leaves, they make uſe of a Piece of fine, ſoft, well carded 
Cotton; or of a Palet for the purpoſe ; or barely the Knife, 
wherewith the Leaves were cut, according to the Parts of 
the Work they are to g7/4, or the Breadth of the Gold to be 
applied. 
proportion as the Gold is laid, they paſs over it a coarſe, 
ſtiff Pencil or Bruſh, to make it ſtick, and, as it were, in- 
corporate, with the Ground: With the ſame Pencil, or a 
ſmaller one, they mend any Cracks that may happen therein, 
after the ſame manner as will be hereafter ſhewn in Vater 
G1LDING. 
This ſort of Gildiug is chiefly uſed for Domes, and Roofs 
of Churches, Courts, Banquetting Houſes, Sc. and for Fi- 
gures of Plaſter, Lead, Ec. that are to ſtand expoſed to the 


Weather. 
| Method of Gitping in Water. 


Water Gilding is not perform'd without more Apparatus; 
nor can it be uſed ſo ws nor on ſuch large = as 
the former : WoodenWorks, and thoſe of Stuc, are almoſt the 
only ones gilt in this way: which, befide, muſt be ſhelter'd 
from the Weather. 

The Size made uſe of for gilding, is to be made of 
Shreds, Cc. of Parchment, or Gloves, boil'd in Water, to 
the Confiitence of a Gelly. See Grvs. 

If it be Wood that is to be gilt, they firſt give it a 
Waſh of this Size, boiling hot; and when this is dry, an- 
other of whire Paint, mix'd up with the ſame Size. For 
this White, ſome uſe Plaſter of Paris, well beaten and ſifted ; 
others Spaniſh White, Sc. It is laid on with a ſtiff Bruſh, 
and oftener, or ſeldomer repeated, according to the Nature 
of the Work: For Pieces of Sculpture, ſeven or eight Lays 
ſuſfice ; for flat, or ſmooth Works, ten, or twelve. In the 
latter Caſe they are applied by drawing the Bruſh over the 
Work; in the former by dabbing it. . 

When the whole is dry, they moiſten it with fair Water, 
and rub it over with ſeveral Pieces of coarſe Linen, if it 
be on flat ; otherwiſe, they beat or ſwitch it with ſeveral 
Slips of the ſame Linen tied to little Sticks, to make it 


follow and enter all the Cavities and Depreſſures thereof. 5 


The White thus finiſh'd, they proceed to yellow it; ob- 
ſerving, that if it be a Piece of Sculpture in Relievo, they 
firſt touch up, and repare the ſeveral Parts which the white 
Ground may have disfigur'd, with little iron Inſtruments, as 
Couges, Chiſle]s, Cc. | 

The Yellow, which they uſe, is only common Oker well 
ground and fiited, and thus mix'd up with the Size us'd for 
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ground together, with hot Size, they Apply th 


8611. 


the White, only weaker by one half. This 6 


L Place 


ties and Dentings of Foliages and other e the ( ; 
nts, 


Over this yellow is applied a La N 

the Ground Le ate the Gold is io be TOO Py ſerve & 
It is uſually compoſed of the Armenian Bole. Bach laid 
Black Lead, and a little Fat, to which ſome ; F Joo ton, 
Oil of Olives; others, burnt Bread, Biſtre, Lea ap and 


of Tin, Butter and Sugar Candy. Theſe Ingredient P. Cl 


ing a1 
Compoſition upon the Yellow, each after the e of the 


taking Care not to put any in the ſmall Cavitie. a. ied, 
to hide the ur aſs The Bruſh uſed 12 
to be ſoft; and when the Matter is well dried 17 "ion, 
it r- a ſtronger Amo, to rub it down, and I 0 
little prominent Grains, and thus facilit: 
of the Gold culitate the burn 
In order to proceed to gild, they m ö 
of Pencils; 2 to wet; =* > hs 5 Greg lor 
and a third to flatten: There is alſo required Amend; 
to ſpread the Gold Leaves on, when taken out often 
a Knife to cut them; and a Squirrel's Tail fitted Bool; 
Handle; or elſe a piece of fine Stuff on a Stick, 5 
them up, direct, and "PPIy — e 
They begin with the wetting Pencils, by which 
moiſten the Lay laſt laid on with Water, that * they 
better receive and retain the Gold : The Leaves an th 
laid on the Cuſhion ; and taken up, if whole, with 3 
rel's Tail; if in pieces, with the other Inſtrument 4 * 
the Knife they are cut withal, and laid, and f. eead I 
on Ka ＋ the 2 before moiſten d. : ea 
en the Leaves happen to crack, or break in la. 
they make up the — with little Pieces of Leif ; 
up on the repairing Pencil; and with the ſame Penci) „ 
another ſomewhat bigger, they ſmooth the whole: refs 
the Gold into the Dents, where it could not ſo well be k 
ried with the Squirrel's Tail. * 
e Work thus far gilt, when dry, remains ei 
1 9 Aarted.— % N Oo 
o burniſh it, is to ſmooth, and poliſh with a Burr; 
which is uſually a Dog's, or Wolf 's Tooth, or a Blood fe 
fitted in a Handle for the purpoſe. See Bux xISHIxd. 
To flat, is to give it a light Lick in the Places not bu. 
niſh'd, with a Pencil dipt in Size, wherein a little Vermil. 
lion ſometimes has been mix d. This helps to preſerye and 
prevent its flawing, when handled. 
3 — Leer. is to Abb the 232 in all the little 
ines, and Cavities; and to ſtop and amend any litt 
with Shell Gold. | 4 N 
The Compoſition here call'd Vermeil, is made of Cum 
Gutta, Vermillion, and a little of ſome ruddy, brown Cs 
lour, ground together, with Venice Varniſh, and Oil of Tur 
pentine, Some Gilders, in lieu hereof, content themſelyes 
with fine Lacca, or Dragons Blood, with Gum Water. 
Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the Gold, they burnif 
the Ground or Compoſition laid on laſt before it; and con 
tent themſelves afterwards to waſh the Part over with the 
Size, This Method is chiefly practiced for the Hands, 
Face, and other Nudities in Relievo; which, by this means, 
don't appear ſo very brillant as the Parts burniſh'd ; though 
much more ſo than the Parts perfectly flat. 
To guild a Work, and yet preſerve white Grounds ; they 
uſe to apply a Lay of Spaniſh White mix'd with a weak Fiſh 
Glue, on all the Parts of the Ground whereon the yellow, 
or the laſt Lay might run,— 


Method of Git.ving by the Fire. 


There are two ways of Gilding by Fire, vis. that with 

10097 Gold, and that with Leaf Gold. 

he firſt is perform'd with Gold, reduc'd to a Calx, and 
amalgamated with Mercury, in the Proportion of about a 
Ounce of Mercury to a Drachm of Gold. 

In order to the Operation, they heat a Crucible red hot, 
then put the Gold and Mercury in it, and ſtir them gent) 
about, till the Gold be found melted and incorporated into 
a Maſs with the Mercury. This done, they caſt them inte 
Water, to waſh and purify ; and thence into other Waters 
where the Amalgama which is almoſt as liquid as if there 
were nothing but Quickſilver in it, may be preſerved a long 
time for Ule. 

Before they proceed to apply this amalgamated Gold, 
hey firſt roughen the Metal it is to be applied on; whic 
is done by waſhing it over with Agua forts, or Agua ſe- 
cunda: Then rincing the Metal in fair Water, and ſcouf- 
ing it a little with ſmall Sand, it is ready for the Gold. 
They now cover over the Metal with the Mixture a 
Gold, and Mercury, taking it up with a Slip of Copper, 
a Bruſh made of braſs Wire, and ſpreading it hy j 
thereon as poſſible z in order to which they wet the. Bu 


from time to time in fair Water,— 12 Thus 


rr 


611 C9) GIN. | 8 


Thus far advanc'd, the Metal is ſet to the Fire, upon a the Air into the Blood, ſhould be the Fipiration: cc 


*. or in a ſort of b > Anas which is 5 — of RxsrIRATION. | 
In proportion as tne Mercury evaporating and flying The Water is taken in by the Mouth, and carried off a. 
Gol vers Naces where Te ans they take Care gain, ſtrip'd of its Air, by the Gills; and the Air gain“ 
wpply them» ÞY „ es, om it, is diſtributed firſt to the Arteriolæ of the Gilli, an 
Tue Work is then rubb d over, with the Wire Bruſh dipt thence by the Law of Circulation to all the little Veins in- 
or Vinegar, which leaves it in a Condition to be ofculated therewith. See CixcuLarion, &c. 


in we Colour, which is the laſt Part of the Proceſs, and GINGER, GIN ER, an Aromatic Root, of conſider- 
"hich the Gilders keep to themſelves as a mighty Secret; able Uſe both as a Spice, and a Medicine. „„ 
10 we know it cannot differ much from what we ſhall It is brought chiefly from Calicut, in the Eaſt Indies; tho” 
de ſter ſhew of the manner of giving Gold Species their of late it has been cultivated with good Succeſs in the An- 


. under the Article Coinins. F tilles Iſlands, | TIE, 
Ve OS? TY The Plant which affords it, reſembles our Ruſh, both in 
G:tvins by the Fire with Gold Leaves. reſpect of Stem, and Flower.—The Root goes no depth un- 

| der Ground, but ſpreads itſelf near the Surface, in form not 


repare the Metal for this G:/4ig, it muſt be firſt unlike a Man's Hand; but very knotty. kl 
A arch d, or raked ; then poli ſn d, with a Poliſher; and When arrived at Maturity, 45 di 72 up, and dry it in 
hen ſet to the Fire to blue, i. e, to heat, till it appear of a Hurdles, either in the Sun, or Oven: The beſt is that which 
due Colour. This done, the firſt Lay of Gold is 1 is new, dry, well fed, hard to break, of a ruddy, brown 
thereon, and lighty i ads down with a Poliſher; and thus * without, refinous within, and of a hot, pungent 
ſed to a gentle Fire. | | Taaſte. 8 LS | | 
They uſually only give it three ſuch Lays, or four at They uſe to comfit the Root, when green, with Sugar, 
each Lay conſiſting of a ſingle Leaf for the common and Honey; having firſt ſteep'd it ſome time in Water, to 


t ; ; | 
Works, and of two for the extraordinary ones: After each take away part of its Acrimony, and diſpoſe it to part with 
Lay they ſet it a-freſh to the Fire. After the laſt Lay, the the Outer-ſkin. They alſo make a Marmelade of it, and 
Gold is in a Condition to be burniſh'd. | dry Cakes. | Had 
Gir pid of Books ; ſee Boox-binding. The Northern People make great uſe of this Confection, 


GILL, or Ground Toy, a Medicinal Plant, which gives the as holding it ſoveraign againſt the Scurvy. The Indians eat 
Denomination to a fort of medicated Ale, or Drink, called the Root, when green, by way of Salade, firſt chipping it 
cre Gill, or Gill Ale, made by infuſing the dried Leaves of the ſmall, mixing it with other Herbs, and ſeaſoning it with 

| Plant therein. See ATR. Oil and Vinegar. | | 

Gill is held very abſterſive and vulnerary, and is preſcribed As to its Medicinal Uſe, it is held good to ſtrengthen the _ 
in all Diſorders of the Lungs, and Breaſt ; and is alſo eſteem'd Stomach, and awaken Appetite. It promotes Digeſtion, 
aken good in Obſtructions of the Viſcera: Whence it alſo paſſes prevents Putrefaction, ec. | 
Il, or or Hepatic, Diuretic, Splenetic, and Nephritic. It is ſaid GINGER-Sread, a richer kind of Bread, the Flavour and 
Wonders in Tubercles and tartarous Indurations of Taſte whereof are heighten'd and improv'd with Spices, and 


ff to do n ; rea 
x the Lungs. Willis commends its Powder in obſtinate Coughs; particularly Ginger; whence the Name. See BREAPD. 


; Cat« 
| and Ermuller gives the Hiſtory of a Scorbutic Conſumption There are various Forms and Preparations of Ginger- 
0 be cured by a ſtrong Decoction of this Herb after a Vomit. Bread: We ſhall content ourſelves with the tollowing one, 
GILLA, in Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, is an Arabic Term which is well recommended. 4 
ſhee for Salt ; peculiarly uſed among us for the Emetic Salt of Into a Pound of Almonds, grate a penny white Loaf, ſift, 7 
ſtone Vitriol. See VITRIOL. - and beat them 4 oggrh To the Mixture add an Ounce of | 1 
This Salt is prepared from that Mineral, by three, or Ginger, ſcraped fine, and Liquorice and Annis Seed in J | , 
bur. four repeated Operations, viz. Diſſolution, in May Dew; Powder, of each a quarter of an Ounce : Pour in two or three Wl 
mil. Filtration ; and Cryſtallization. In default of May Dew, Spoonfuls of Roſe-water, and make the whole into a Paſte, wt 
and Rain Water may ſerve. | | with half a Pound of Sugar: Mould, and roll it, print it, 1180 
Gilla is uſed in Tertian Agues, and all Fevers ariſing from and dry it in a Stove. A 
itt a Corruption of the Humors of the firſt Region. It deſtroys Others make it of Treacle, Citron, Lemon, and Orange = { 
ul Worms, and prevents Putrefaction. The Doſe is from 20 Peel, with candied Ginger, Coriander, and Carroway Seeds, | 
Grains to half a Drachm, taken in Broth, or in Cordial mix'd up with as much Flower as will make it into a Paſte. 1 
un WW Waters. — 5 | |  GINGIVA, in Anatomy, the Cums; a hard fort of Fleſh, 1 
Co- GILLS, Bzancnrz, in Natural Hiſtory, thoſe membra- inveſting the Alveoli, or Sockets of the Teeth. See FLESU, be. 
u- nous, cartilaginous Parts in Fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, and Txzzrr. 4 


hes bear, Sc. Sec FisRH; ſee allo BRANCHIA. The Gingivæ are form'd by the Union of two Membranes; 
What we call Gills in Fiſhes, are properly their Lungs: one of which is a Production of the Perioſteum, and the 

ſh Reſpiration of Air is as neceſſary to Fiſhes, as to terreſtrial other of the internal Membrane of the Mouth. See Movrn. 
-00- Animals: There is always a deal of Air incloſed among Wa- GINGLYMUS, in Medicine, one of the Species of Ar- 
the ter; and 'tis this Air that Fiſhes reſpire. The whole Me- ticulation. See AR TicuLATION. | 
ids chaniſm of their Gz/ls is contrived with this View, vis. to The Ginglymus is that Jointure of the Bones, where each 
ns, ſeparate and imbibe this Air from the Water, and preſent Bone mutually receives the other; ſo that each both receives, 
oh it to the Blood, after the ſame manner as it is preſented to and is recived. See Bone. | 

the Lungs of other Animals. See Lunes. There are three Species of Ginglymus: The firſt, when 
cy M. au Verney has unravel'd this infinitely complicated rhe ſame Bone, at the fame Extremity, receives and is re- 

Piece of Mechaniſm, in the Gills of a Carp: The firſt ciprocally received by another Bone; after the manner of a 
W, thing that offers, is a ſort of Timber-work, conſiſting of a Him, Such is that of the Cubitus and Humerus. See Cu- 
geat Number of bony Laminæ, each ſubdivided into an m1Tvs, and HuukRus. 
Infinity of bony Fibres, whoſe Office is to ſuſtain the innu- The fecond, when a_Bone receives another at one ef its 
merable Ramifications of an Artery diſpatch'd hither from Extremes, and is received into another, at the other: As 
tie Heart. The Uſe of theſe Ramifications is to preſent the Vetebræ do. See VERTEBR &. 
th the Blood extremely ſubdivided, and, as it were, each Glo- The third is that where a Bone is received into another, 

bule of Blood by it ſelf, to the Water. Between theſe La- after the manner of a Wheel, or Axis of a Wheel in a 
id mz, and throughout the whole Contexture of the Gills, Box: Such is that of the ſecond Vertebra of the Neck in 
_ re an infinite Number of very narrow Paſſages, deſtined to the firſt. See Axis. 

ve and ſubdivide the Water which the Fiſh takes in GIN-SENG, or Gtx-SEu, in Natural Hiſtory, a very 
b by the Mouth, into little Parcels. In this State the Air, extraordinary and wonderful Plant, hitherto only found in 


J s Priſon Doors being now in ſome meaſure open'd, makes Tartary. | 
0 Ecape, and joins it ſelf with the Blood, of all the little The Gin: ſeng is one of the principal Curioſities of the 
; 8 i 5 Chineſe, and Tartars : Their moſt eminent Phyſicians have 
. t Phcſe Gills have neceſſar ily an alternate Motion of Dila- wrote many a Volume of its Virtues. 
man and Compreſſion, which is. effected by another very It is known among them by divers other Names, as the 
5 _ Piece of Mechaniſm ; when they dilate, the Water only ſpirituous; the pure Spirit of the Earth; the Plant 
| % en in, and when they contract, it is expell'd again. that gives Immortality, &c. It makes, in effect, the whole 
N "gs. probable that it is in the very Inſtant of Contra- Materid Medica, for the People of Condition; being too 
N a eh — the Air expreſs'd from the Water is forc'd to en- pretious for the Populace. ; 
of N ores of the little Blood Veſſels, by reaſon the Force All the Writers of the Chineſe Affairs make mention of 
— greater than at any other time; and this Action re- the Gin: ſeng: As Martinius, in his Atlas; F. Kircher, in 
; y e conſiderable Force. The ſame Reaſon holds with his China Hluſtrata; F. Tachard, in his Voyages; and E. le 
| Maint; w the Lungs of Men; accordingly M. au Verney Comte, in his Memoirs. | ; 
33 that tho' the Air enter the Lungs in the time of And yet we knew but very little of this Plant, before F. 
Expiration? id is only received into the Blood in that of Farrour, a Jeſuit, and Miſhonary in Chiua; who being em- 
an, when the ſuperfluous Air is carried off by the ploy'd by Order of the Emperor, in making a Map of Tar- 


| __— 
"hea ; ſo that the real Inſpiration, i. e. the Entrance of zary, in the Year 1709, had an Opportunity of growing 
grow! 


” 


no 


growing in a Village about four Leagues from the King- 
om of Corea, inhabited by Tartars, call'd Calca-Tatze. 

That Father took the occaſion to deſign the Plant, and 
give an accurate Deſcription thereof, with its Virtues, and 
the manner of prepa ing it; which, being a great Curioſi- 
ty, we ſhall here gratiſy the Reader withal. 

The Gin-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, Fig. 10. 
has a white Root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the Thick- 
neſs of the Stem, and which goes tapering to the End: At 
a few Inches from the Head, it frequently parts into two 
Branches, which gives it ſome Rolemblancs of a Man, 
whoſe Thighs the Branches repreſent : And 'tis hence it 
takes the Denomination Gin, ſeng. 

From the Root riſes a perfeftly ſmooth, and tolerable 
round Stem: Its Colour is a pretty deep Red, except to- 
ward the Foot, where, by the Nei Ger Aer of the Earth, 
it is turn'd ſomewhat whiter. At To Top of the Stem is a 
ſort of Joint, or Knot, form'd by the ſhooting out of four 
Branches, which ſpread as from a Centre : The under Side of 

each Branch is green, mix'd with white; and the upper Part, 
much like the Stalk, of a deep Red: The two Colours gra- 
dually decreaſe, and at length unite on the Sides. 

Each Branch has five Leaves, well enough repreſented 
in the Figure; and 'tis obſervable that the Branches divide 
equally from each other, both in reſpe& of themſelves, and 
of the Horizon; and with the Leaves make a circular Fi- 
gure, nearly paralle] to the Surface of the Ground. 

The Fibres of the Leaves are very diſtinguiſhable, and 
on the upper Side are ſet with ſmall whitiſh Hairs: The 
Membrane, or Pellicle between the Fibres, riſes a little in 
the Middle, above the Level of the Fibres. 

The Colour of the Leaf is a dark Green, above, and a 
. ſhining, whitiſh Green undetneath ; and all the Leaves are 
finely jagged or indented. 

On the Edges, from the Centre of the Branches, ariſes a 
ſecond Stalk, D E, very ſtraight, ſmooth, and whitiſh, 
from Bottom to Top, bearing a Bunch of round Fruit, of 
a beautiful red Colour. This Bunch, in the Plant viewed by 
our Miſſionary, was compoſed of twenty four Berries; two 
of which are here repreſented 9, 9. 

The Red Skin, that covers the Berry, is very thin, and 
ſmooth, and contains within it a white Pulp: As theſe Ber. 
ries were double (for they are ſometimes fingle) each had 
two rough Stones, of the Size and Figure of our Lentils. 
The Pedicles, whereon the Berries were ſupported, all aroſe 
from the ſame Center; and ſpreading — y like the Ra- 
dii of a Sphere, made the hh of Bcrries of a circular 
Form. The Fruit is not good to cat ; and the Stone includes 
a Kernel: It has alſo a ſmall Beard at the Top, diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the Pedicle. 

The Plant dies away every Year; the Number. of its 


Years may be known by the Number of Stalks it has ſhot 


forth ; of which there always remains ſome Mark, as is ſhewn 
in the Figure, « Fax Letters % B, &c. From whence it ap- 

_ that the Root A was ſeven Years old; and the Root 

tteer. 

As to the Flowr, F. Fartonx owns he had never ſeen it; 
and therefore could not deſcribe it: Some have aſſured him, 
that it is white, and very ſmall ; others, that there is no 
Flower at all, and that no body had ever ſcen it. He ra- 
ther inclines to think it ſo ſmall as to have eſcap'd Notice ; 
and, what confirms him in the Opinion, is, that thoſe who 
ſeck the G:2-/eng, having nothing in view but its Root, 
overlook and 1 the reſt as uſeleſs. 

As they have ſowed the Sced in vain, without any Plant 
ever ariling therefrom ; tis probable this might give occafion 
to the Fable which is current among the Tartars: —They 
ſay, that a Bird eats it, as ſoon as in the Earth ; and not be- 
ing able to digeſt it, it purifies in its Stomach, and after- 
wards ſprings up in the Place where it was caſt by the Bird 
with its Dung.—The Miſſionary rather believes that the 
Stone remains a long time in the Ground, before it takes 
root ; which Opinion appears the more probable, as there 
are ſome Roots no longer or bigger than ones little Finger, 
which yet have ſhot forth at leaſt ten Stalks. 

Tho' the Plant, here deſcribed, had four Branches; yet 
there are ſome which have but two; others, three ; and 
others, five, fix, or ſeven: But cach Branch has always 
five Leaves. 

The Heighth of the Plant is proportionable to its Bigneſs, 
and the Number of Branches the Root has: The larger 
and more uniform it is, and the fewer ſmall Strings or Fi- 
bres it has, the better it is accounted. _ 

"Tis hard, to ſay, why the Chineſe ſhould call it Gin-ſeng, 
a Word which fignifies Form, or Repreſentation : Neither 
that Father, nor any he inquir'd of, could ever find that it 
bore more Reſemblance to the Figure of a Man, than is 
ordinarily ſeen among other Roots. The Tartars, with 
more Reaſon, call it O-hota, that is, the firſt of Plants. 

Thoſe who gather the Gin: ſeng, preſerve only the Root; 
and all they can get of it in ten, or fifteen Nays time, they 
bury together in lome Place under Ground, Then they take 
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care to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a PA 
it in ſcalding Water, and prepare it in 4 alk i Then diy 
of yellow Milet, which gives it Part of its Ge of a ſor 
The Milet is put in a Veſſel, with a lit] * 
boil'd over a 228 Fire; the Roots being 11 4 ater 
hop upon N Nr Fg of Wood being 0 8 
ver'd with a linen Cloath, or ſo! S urſt e 
1 or ſome other Veſſy, Pede 
They may alſo be dried in the Sun, o 
then, tho? —— retain their Virtue well EY 5 Fire 
not that yellow Colour, which the Chineſe ſo * 
When the Roots are dried, they muſt be kept cloſe ; . 
very dry Place; otherwiſe they are in danger ole in ſome 
or 2 _ by 2 1 
s to the Place where this Root grows, it j 
thirty ninth and forty ſeventh e of Nor yen the 
and between the tenth and twentieth Degree of Faſt 1 
tude, reckoning from the Meridian of Pekin Hass. 
found a long Tract of Mountains, which rs. 7 is 
reſts that cover and encompaſs them, render almoſt * 
ſable. It is upon the Declivities of theſe Mountains ws 
theſe thick Forreſts, upon the Banks of Torrents, «, * 
the Roots of Trees, and amidſt a thouſand other 48 
Sorts of Plants, that the Ginſeng is found. It is %r q 
met with in Plains, Vallies, Marſhes, the Bottoms 7 de 
vulets, or in Places too much expoſed and open. * 

If the Foreſt take fire, and be conſumed, this Plant d 
not appear till two or three Years after : It alſo lies hid * 
* Sun as much as poſſible, which ſhews that Heat by 

h Pc where the G. 1 

Places where the Gin. ſeng grows, are 0 f 
ſeparated from the Province of ee by ; jake 
wooden Stakes, which incompaſſes this whole Province and 
about which Guards continually patroll, to hinder the Ch 
neſe from going out, and looking after this Root. : 

Yet, how vigilant ſoever they are, their Greedineſ after 
Gain incites the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe Ne. 
ſerts, ſometimes to the Number of two or three thouſand. 
at the hazard of looſing their Liberty, and all the Fruit of 
their Labour, if they are taken, either as they go out d 
or come into the Province. 

The Emperor having. « mind that the Tarrars ſhou!! 
reap all the Advantage that is to be made of this Plant, r.. 
ther than the Chineſe, gave Orders, in 1709, to ten thouſanl 
Tartars, to go and gather all that they could of the Cin. 
ſeng, upon Condition that each Perſon ſhould ive him ty 
Ounces of the beſt, and that the reſt mould be paid fir 
Weight for Weight, in pure Silver. 

It was computed that by this means the Emperor woull 
get this Year about twenty thouſand Chineſe Pounds of it 
which would not coſt him above one fourth Part of its Value, 

We met, by chance, with ſome of theſe Tartars, in the 
Midſt of thoſe frightful Deſerts; and their Mandarins, who 
were not far out of our Way, came one after another, and 
offer'd us Oxen for our Subfiſtance, according to the Com. 
mands they had received from the Emperor. 

This Army of Herbariſts obſerved the following Order: 
After they had divided a certain Tract of Land amony 
their ſeveral Companies, each to the Number of an hui 
dred Perſons, ſpread itſelf out in a Right Line, to a certain 
fix'd Place, every ten of them keeping at a diſtance fron 
the reſt. 

Then they ſearch'd carefully for the Plant, going on li- 
ſurely in the ſame Order; and in this manner, in a certain 
Number of Days, they run over the whole ſpace of Ground 
appointed them. 

hen the Time is expired, the Mandarins, who are er- 
camp'd with their Tents in ſuch Places as are proper for tie 
Subſiſtance of their Horſes, ſend to view each Troop, to 
give them freſh Orders, and to inform themſelves if their 
Number is compleat. : 

If any one of them is wanting, as it often happens, either 
by wandring out of the way, or being attack'd by wild Beaſt, 
they look for him a Day or two, and then return again tb 
their Labour, as before. 

The Gin. ſeng, we have obſerv'd, is an Ingredient in mol 


of the Medicines which the Chineſe Phyſicians preſcribe w 


the better ſort of Patients: They affirm that it is a ſovercig" 
Remedy for all Weakneſſes occafion'd by exceſſive Fir 
tigues, either of Body, or Mind; that it attenuates and cat- 
ries off pituitous Humours ; cures Weakneſs of the Lurz, 
and the Pleuriſy; ſtops Vomitings; ſtrengthens the Stomach, 
and helps the Appetite ; iifoerſes Fumes, or Vapours; 7 
tifies the Breaſt; is a Remedy for ſhort and weak Breath 
ing; ſtrengthens the vital Spirits, and is good againſt Dit 
zineſs of the Head, and Dimneſs of Sight, and that it pro 
longs Life to extreme old Age. 1 

No body can imagine, that the Chineſe and 7 artars gun 
ſet ſo high a Value upon this Root, if it did not cant f 
produce a good Effect: Thoſe that are in Health, 0 F 
make uſe of it to render themſelves more vigor 5 ; 


ſtrong ; and I am perſuaded it would prove an Rate 


GIR 


Hands of any European who underſtands 
in th had but a faltet Quantity of it to make 
als as are neceſſary to 8 Nature or it 
* apply it in a proper Quantity, accordi 
(hy IN. Seba for which it may be . 
ho the Nor in that it ſubtiliſes, increaſes the 
ſr : = Blood ; that it helps Digeſtion, and invigorates 
ar le maoner. a 
504 rey pad igned the. Root, I obſerved the State of 
c and then took half of the Root, raw as it was, 

" — rd; in an Hour after, I found * Pulſe much 
god wh * +I I had an Appetite, and to 


| have often made uſe of it fince, and always with the 
peb gucceſs: I have obſerv d alſo, that the green Leaves, 
amen ly the fibrous Part of them, chewed, would pro- 


before 


an} nel become very agreeable. 


46 for the Root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more 
dan Tea, to allow time for extracting its Virtue; as is 

dis d by the Chineſe, when they give it to ſick Perſons; 
elch occaſion they {e1dom ade more than the ff Par 
of an Ounce of the dried Root. : ; 

To prepare the Root {or Exhibition, cat it into thin Slices, 
and put it into an earthen Pot well glazed, with about half 
4 Pint of Water; the Pot to be well cover'd, and ſet to boil 
over a gentle Fire; and when the Water is conſumed to the 
Quantity of a * full, a little Sugar to be mix'd with it, 
and to be drank ; Immediately after this as much more Wa- 


ter to be put on the Remainder, and to be boiled as be- 


fre, to extract all the Juice, and what remains of the ſpiri- 
1uous Part of the Root. Theſe two Doſes to be taken, the 
one in the Morning, and the other in the Evening. | 

GIRDERS, in Architecture, the * Pieces of Timber 
a Floor Their Ends are uſually faſten'd into the Sum- 
mers, or Breſt- Summers, and the Joiſts are framed in at 
one End to the Girders. See JoisrT. 

By the Statute for rebuilding London, no Girder is to lie 
Jef than ten Inches into the Wall; and their Ends to be 
alyays laid in Lome, Ec. | 


Inches. 


14 


GisninG-Beams, in Building, the ſame as Girders. See 
CDE R. ; 


GIRDLE, Cincvrvs, or Zona, a Belt, or Band, of 
Leather, or other Matter, tied about the Reins; to keep 
the Part more firm, and tight. 

[t was antiently the Cuſtom for Bankrupts, and other Ceſ- 
honaries, to put off, and ſurrender their Girdle, in open 
Court—The Reaſon hereof, was, that our Anceitors uſed 


to carry all their neceſſary Utenſils, as Purſe, Keys, c. 


tied to the Girdle ; whence the Girale became a Symbol of 
the Eſtate. Hiſtory relates, that the Widow of Philip I. 
Duke of Burgundy, renounced her Right of Succeſſion, and 
- off her Girdle on the Duke's Tomb. See INVESTI- 

RE, 

The Romans always wore a Girdle, to tuck up the Gown 
when they had occaſion to do an thing. This Cuſtom was 
0 general, that ſuch as went without Giradles, and let their 

owns hang looſe, were reputed idle, diſſolute Perſons. 
4 or Virgins GiR DE- It was the Cuſtom among 
2 and Romans, for the Husband to untie his Bride's 
ro mer, lib. I1. of the Oayſſey, calls this Girdle map Sirey 
> Maid's Girdle. Feſtus relates, that this Girdle was 
5 of Sheep's Wool; and that the Husband untied it in 
3 He adds, that it was tied in the Herculian Knot; 
— at the Husband untied it, as a happy Preſage of his 

ug as many Children as Hercules, who at his Death left 


krenty behind him. 
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like, and the Me 
with faſting Spittle, Fat, or the like: 


Parts every three Years, at the rate of three Deniers upon 
each Muid of Wine, and fix for each Queue. It was intended 
for the Maintenance of the 


they augmented and extended it to other Commodities, as 
Coals, Oc. 


by reaſon the 


adds, that a like Tax had been raiſed in Perſia, and under 
the ſame Name, above two thouſand Years ago; as appears 
from Plato, in his Alcibiades, Cicero, Atheneus, &c. 


The Poets attribute to Vn a particular kind of Girdle; 


called Ceſtus ; to which th | & 2k 
the Paſſion of Love. See See 4 Faculty of inſpiring 


Rnickſitver Gixbrx, in Medicine, is 4 fort of Girdle 


ſmeered over with Me «: ; 
within it. See 1 or having Mercury incloſed 


It is made of Leather, Linen, Cloth, Cotton, Stuff, or the 


rcury prepared or killed various ways; as 


It is applied as a Topical Medicine about the Waſte, 


ſometimes with good Effect, but frequently proves danger- 
ous, principally in weak Conſtitutions, and cb 
Convulſions. 


ole ſubject to 


Its Intention is, the Cure of the Itch, driving away Ver 


min, killing Lice, c. 


Queens GIRDLE, is an antient Duty, or Tax; rais'd at 


* 


Queen's Houſhold : Afterwards 


Vigenere 1 it to have been originally thus called, 
irale antiently ſerved for a Purſe; but be 


Chriſtians of the GiR DTR. Motavackkel, tenth Calif 


of the Family of the Abaſſides, enjoin'd the Chriſtians, and 
Fews in the Year of the Hegira, 235 ; of Jeſus Chriſt, 856, 
to wear a large leathern Girdle, as a Badge of their Profeſ- 
ſion ; which they 


ch they bear to this Day throughout the Eaſt : 
From which time the Chriſtians of Aſia, and particularly 
thoſe of Syria and Meſoporamia, who are almoſt all Neſto- 


rians, or Facobites, have been called Chriſtians of the Girdle. 


Order of the Gin rx, the Order of Cordeliers; ſes 
Corp, and Cox DpRLIER. 

GIRDLE, in Architecture; ſee Ci xcruRR. 

GIRLE, among Hunters, is a Roe buck of two Years. 

GIRON, or Gviron, in Heraldry, a Gore, or triangu- 
lar Figure, having a long, ſharp Point, like the Step of a 
ſpiral Stair Caſe, and ending in the Centre of the Eſcutcheon . 
When a Coat has fix, cight, or ten of theſe Girons, meet- 
ing or centring in the Middle of the Coat, it is faid to bo 
Gironne, or Gironny. See GIRONNE. 

The Word is French, and literally fignifies the Gremium, 
or Lap; by reaſon, in fitting, the Knees being ſuppoſed 
ſomewhat aſunder, the two 'Thighs, together with a Lins 
imagin'd to pals from one Knee to the other, forms a Fi- 
gure ſomewhat fimular. hereto. 

GIRONNE, Gig oNNx, in Heraldry, 
is when a Shield or Coat is divided into 
ſeveral Girons, which are alternately Co- 
lour and Metal; as in the adjoining Fi- 
gure, which we Blazon, Gironne of fix Ar- 
gent and Sable. 

When there are eight pieces or Girons, 
it is abſolutely ſaid to be Gironne ; when 
there are more, or fewer, the Number 


fourtcen, Oc. 

Some, inſtead of Gironne, ſay, Parti, Couppe Trench, 
and Faills, by reaſon the Girons are form'd by ſuch Divi- 
fions of the Field. 

Four Girons form a Salteer, and eight, a Croſs, See Sal. 
TEER, &c. 

GIVEN, Datus, a Term frequently uſed in Mathema- 
ticks, ſignifying ſomething which is ſuppoſed to be known. 
See DATA. 

Thus, if a Magnitude be known, or we can find another 
equal to it, we ſay, it is a given Magnitude, or that ſuch a 
Thing is given in Magnitude. See MANITUpx. 

If the Poſi tion of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, we 
ſay, Given in Poſition, See Pos1TION. 

Thus, if a Circle be actually deſcribed on a Plain, its 
Centre is Given in Poſition; its Circumference Given in 
Magnitude z and the Circle is Given both in Poſ7iion, and 
Magnitude. | 

A Circle may be given in Magnitude wr as when only 
its Diameter is given, and the Circle not actually deſcribed. 

If the Kind, or Species of any Figure be given, they ſay, 

iven in Specie.—If the Ratio between any two Quantities is 
= they are ſaid to be given in Proportion. 

GLACIALIS, Icy, ſomerhing relating to Ice; and par- 
ticularly, a Place that abounds in Ice. | | 
Thus, we ſay, the Mare Glaciale, or Congelatum, that is, 
the Icy, or Frozen Sea; call'd alſo Chronian Sea, or Sarma- 
tian Sea. See SEA. | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Glacies, Ice. See Icx. 

GLACIS, in Building, Sc. is an eaſy, infenfible Slope, or 
Declivity. See Dzcriviry. | : | 

The Deſcent, or Inclination of the Glacis is lefs Reep than 


that of the Talut. See oat a 1 


M4 wing | 
GLA Wa 


is to be expreſs'd—Gironne of four, of 


4h 
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In Gardening, a Deſcent ſometimes begins in Talut, and 
ends in Glacis. | : 

The Gracis of the Cornich is an eaſy, imperceptjble 
Slope in the Cymaiſe of a Cornich, to 1 the Deſcent 
and draining off of the Rain-Water. See CYMAISE. 
SGracls, in Fortification, is particularly uſed for that of 
the Counterſcarp. a \ 

The Glacis of the Counterſcarp, or cover'd Way, is the 
Sloping Bank that reaches from the Parapet of the Corri- 
dor, or Counterſcarp, to the level Side of the Field. See 
CounNTERSCARP. - ff 12 

The Glacis is about ſix Foot high, and loſes itſelf by an 
inſenſible Diminution in the ſpace of ten Fathoms. See 
ES?LANADE. | 

GLADE, in Agriculture, Gardening, E9c. a Viſta, -or 
open, and light Paſſage, made thro' a thick Wood, Grove, 
or the like, 
Way. See VisrTa, Oc. : 

GLADIATOR, in Antiquity, a Perſon who fought with 
naked Swords on the Arena, at Rome, to entertain the Peo- 
ple. See ARENA, SPECTACLE, &c. | 

The Gladiators were uſually Slaves, and fought out of 
Neceſſity; tho', ſometimes, Freemen made Profeſſion there- 
of, like our Prize-fighters, for a Livelihood. 

After a Slave had ſerv'd on the Arena three Years, he 
was diſmiſs'd. See SrAave. 


The Romans borrow'd this cruel Diverſion from the Aa- | 


zicks: Some ſuppoſe that there was Policy herein; the fre- 
quent Combates of Gladiators tending to accuſtom the Peo- 
ple to deſpiſe Dangers, and Death. 

The Origin of ſuch Combats ſeems to be as follows: 
From the eariieſt Times, we have any Acquaintance withal 
in profane Hiſtory, it had been the Cuſtom to ſacrifice Cap- 
tives, or Priſoners of War, to the Manes of the Great Men 
who had died in the Engagement: Thus Achilles, in the 
Iliad, Z. XXIII. ſacrifices twelve young Trojans, to the 
Manes of Patrreclus; and in Virgil, L. X I. v. 81. Aneas 
ſends Captives to Evander, to be ſacrificed at the Funeral 
of his Son Pallas. | | 


nerals of all Perſons of Condition : 'This was even eſteemed a 
— Part of the Ceremony; but as it would have ap- 
peared barbarous to have maſſacred them like Beaſts, they 
were appointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt 
to ſave their own Lives, by killing their Adverſary. This 
ſeem'd ſomewhat leſs inhuman, by reaſon there was a Poſ- 
fibility of avoiding Death; and it only lay on themſelves, 
if they did not do it. See FunERAL. 

This occaſion'd the Proſeſſion of Gladiator to become an 
Art: Hence aroſe Maſters of Arms; and Men learn'd to 
fight, and exerciſe therein. | L 

Theſe Maſters, whom the LZatins call'd Laniſtæ, bought 
them Slaves, to train up to this cruel Trade; whom they af- 
terwards fold to ſuch as had occafion to preſent the People 
with ſo horrible a Shew. 

Junius Brutus, who expell d the Kings, is faid to have 
been the firſt who honour'd the Funeral of his Father with 
theſe inhuman Diverfions—They were at firſt perform'd 
near the Sepulchre of the Deceaſed, or about the Funeral 
Pile ; but were afterwards removed to the Circus and Am- 
phitheatres, and became ordinary Amuſements. See Cir- 
cus, AMPHITHEATRE, c. | 

The Emperor Claudius reſtrain'd them to certain times, 


but he ſoon afterwards annull'd what he decreed, and pri- 


vate Perſons py to exhibit them at Pleaſure, as uſual ; 
and ſome carried the brutal Satisfaction ſo far as to have them 
at their ordinary Feaſts. See FRASr. 

And not Slaves only, but other Perſons would hire them- 
ſelves to this infamous Office. | 

The Maſter of the Gladiators made them all firſt ſwear, 
that they would fight to death ; and if they fail'd therein, 
they were put to death, either by Fire, or Swords, Clubs, 
Whips, or the like. 

It was a Crime for the Wretches to complain when they 
were wounded ; or to aſk for Death; or ſeek to avoid it, 
when overcome: But it was uſual for the Prince, or the 
People to grant them Life, when they gave no Signs of 
Fear, but waited the fatal Stroke with Courage and Intrepi- 
dity. Auguſtus even decreed, that it ſhould always be 
granted them. | 
From Slaves, and free'd Men, the wanton Sport ſpread to 
People of Rank and Condition; and Nero is related to have 
brought upwards of 400 Senators, and 600 Roman Knights 
upon the Scene; yet Domitian, that other Monſter of 
Cruelty, refined upon him, exhibiting Combats of Women 
in the night-time. 

Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firſt prohibited the 
Combats of Gladiators, in the Eaſt; at leaſt, he forbad thoſe 
condemn'd to death for their Crimes, to be employ'd here- 
in: There being an Order {till extant to the Prefettus Pre- 
torii, rather to ſend them to work in the Mines in lieu 
hore! It is dated at Zeryra in Phenicia, the firſt of Ofo- 

Er 323. 1 


y lopping off the Branches of Trees along the 


i of Time they came to ſacrifice Slaves at the Fu- 
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The Emperor Honorius fitſt forb yy 
caſion of 15 Death of St: Ten nd Rows © + 
of the Eaſt into Rome, at the time of one * Coming oy 
cles, went down into the Arena,; and us d al b. ele $peta 
to prevent the Gladiators from continuing th : Endezvoy 
which the Spectators of that Carna e, reg kon; Upon 


ſtoned him to death. T heodorer. Hiſt. Etcle 22 Ge 


It muſt be obſery'd, however, th (. 2 
entirely aboliſh'd in the Weſt before 7 hong, fe. ö 
Oftrogoths,— Honorius, on the occaſion firſt Fas Ang of th, 
e ry 7 5 — Prohibition does not — had 

een executed. eOnor tc, 1 | : 
finally. ic, in the Year 1500 aboliſh 


Some time before the Day of Battle the Perfon i 


They alſo gave notice what time the 

and how many Couples of Gladiators 42 mos 1 af, 
even appears from the 524 Verſe of the yt> $4 8 ＋ 1 
11* Book of Horace, that they ſometimes made * i th 
tions of theſe Things in Painting ; as is praQic'd — % 
by thoſe who have any thing to ſhew at Fairs. ng u 

The Day being come, they began the Entertainme th 
— two kinds of Weapons; the firſt were * J 
wooden Files, call'd Rudes; and the ſecond, effective h k 
roy wy * * N 8, Cc. * 

The firſt were call'd Arma luſoria, or Exercitor;n . 
ſecond, Decretoria, as being given b De 
= on iu gong, or of him at whoſe Expence the SpeQack 

They b fence, or ſkirmiſh with the firſt 

y began to fence, | 

| be nie = 1 to the — : From theſe, @ es 
warm'd, they advanc'd to the ſecond, with whi 
fought make; ; _ 4 
The firſt Part of the Engagement was called ventlar- 
præiudere; and the ſecond, dimicare ad certum, or verſ; 
armis pugnare: And ſome Authors think with much Pw 
ba bility, that it is to theſe two kinds of Combat that 8. 
Paul alludes in the Paſſage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. J fight, un 
one that beateth the Air; but I keep under my Body, au 
bring it into Subjeftion. 

If the Vanquiſh'd gave up his Arms, it was not in the 
Victor's Power, to grant him Life: It was the People, dur 
ing the time of the Republic ; and the Prince, or People 
during the time of the Empire, that were alone imponerd 
to grant the Boon. | | 

he Reward of the Conqueror was a Crown, or a Brauch 
of the Lentisk Tree: Sometimes they gave them his Cong, 
or diſmiſs'd him, by putting one of the wooden Files, « 
Rudes in his Hand; and ſometimes they even gave him hi 
Freedom. 

The Sign, or Indication whereby the Spectators ſhey! 
that they granted the Favour, was, to fall the Thumb; u 
clench it between the other Fingers: And when they would 
have the Combat finiſh'd, and the Vainquiſh'd lain, they 
rais'd the Thumb, and directed it towards the Combatants: 
Which we learn from Juvenal, Sat. III. v. 36. 

The Gladiators challeng'd, or defied each other, by ſhen- 
ing the little Finger; which ſame, during the Combat, was 
to own themſelves overcome. Pliny, L. XXVIII. c. 2. Pri- 
dentius, L. II. contra Symm. v. 1098. Horace, L. I. Ep 15. 
v. 66. Politian. Miſcell. c. 42. Turneb. Adverſ. L. XI. c.. 
Lipſ. Saturn. L. II. c. 22. 

There were divers kinds of Gladiators, diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Weapons, Manner, and Time of fighting, &c. as, 

The Audabatæ, of whom we have already given an account 
under the Article AN DABATx. 

The Catervarii, who fought in Troops, or Companies; 
Number, againſt Number. Zipſ. Lib. II. c. 16. 

The Conſummati, 1 mention as a Species of 
Gladiators, the ſame with the Rudiarii and Veteraui; 
founding the Opinion on a Paſſage in Pliny, L. VIII. c.“ 
But Lip/ins ſne ws, that they have miſtaken Pliny. K. 
turn. Lib. II. c. 16. and Turueb. Adverſ. L. XXX. c. 6. 

The Cubicularii, which are a little precarious, beich 
chiefly founded on a Paſſage in Lampridius, in the Life of 
the Emperor Commodus: Inter hæc habitu Viftimaru, vr 
ctimas immolavit, in arena rudibus, inter Cubicularios Gl. 
aiatores pugnavit lucentibus aligua do mucronibils. 

Turnebius reads Rudiarios, in lieu of Cybiculariss, and 
underſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiſs'd, and could 
no longer be oblig'd to fight, except with Files. 

Salmaſins reads Gladiator, and refers it io the Emp 
who fought not only on the Arena, and with Files, or bunte 


Inſtruments; but at home, with his Servants, and Va 


de Chambre, and with Sharps, 


Tigi 


ut will have nothing alter'd in the Text: The Gta. 
Ze bene, he obſerves, were thoſe who fought at 
Aan Houſes, during Feaſts, Qc. Accordingly, Dion lays 
Nie fly, that Conimodus ſometimes fought at home, and 
xp +i11'd ſome Perſon on ſuch a Rencounter ; but that in 
5 lick he only fought with blunted Weapons. . 
Ferbe Dimache, or Di mac heres, hb voghe arm'd with 
two Poniards, or Swords ; or with Sword an Dagger. Lipf. 


Saturn L. II. c. 13. N 8 
The Eſedarii, who fought in Carrs; call'q allo, in an In- 
(ription _ diſcover'd at Lyons, Aeaarii. Saturn. 
L. II. c. 13. n | 1 
1. Fiſcales, or Ceſariani, who belong d to the Em pe- 
rs Company, and who being more robuſt and dexterous 
10 an the reſt, were frequently call d for; and therefore named 
Poſtulatitii Saturn. L. II. c. 16. 

The other Kinds were, the Hepromachi, Meridiani, Mey- 
millones, Ordinarii, Provocatores, Retiarii + Ruaiarii, Se- 
cutores, Spectatores, and'T hraces : Which lee deſcribed un- 
der their ſeveral Articles Mzz1piang, RETIARII, SE cvu- 

Es, GS. | 
9 Aut hors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank 
the Obſequentes, mention'd by Spartan in his Life of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, among the Number of Gladiators. Tigſius 
laughs at him, Saturn. L. II. c. 16. and with ſome Reaſon: 
The Ohſegnentes properly were the Troops which that Em- 
pee = my the Gladiators, or whom of Gladiators 

e made Soldiers, | 

The War of the GLADIATors, Bellum Gladiatorium, or 
Sartacium, call'd alſo the Servile War, was a War which 
the Romans ſuſtained about the Year of their City 680, 
| Spartacus, Crinus, and Oenomans, having eſcaped with 
thirty Gladiators more, out of the Place where they had been 
kept, at Capua, gather'd together a Body of Slaves, put 
themſelves at their Head, render'd themſelves Maſters of 
all Campania, and gain'd ſeveral Victories over the Roman 
Prætors. 

At length they were defeated, in the Year 682, at the 
— =" of Taly, having in vain attempted to paſs over 
into Sicily. | 

This War N very formidable to the Romans. Craſ. 
ſu; was not able to finiſh it: The Great Pompey was forc'd 
to be ſent as General. | ES 

GLADIUS, Sworp ; or us Gravir, 9.4. Right of the 
Swors, is uſed in our antient Latin Authors, and in the 
Norman Laws, for a ſupreme JuriſdiQion. 

Cambaen, in Britannia, wri tes, Comitatus Flint pertinet 
4 Gladium Ceſtrie. And in Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. 
Curiam ſuam liberam de omni bug Placitis, &c. exceptis ad 


Earl, he is Gla4io Juccinctus, to ſignify that he had a Ju- 
riſdiction over the County. See Eaxr, Covnr, &c. 
GLAND, Gr a NDULA, in Anatomy, a ſoft, f. ungy, lax 
kind of * 3 ſerving to ſeparate ſome particular Humor 
als of Blood. See BLoop, and Hur. 
The Antients took the Glands to be nothing more than a 
kind of Pillows, or Cuſhions, for the neighbouring Parts to 


m_ therewith, was . into a Fermentation, in the Pro. 
grels whereof it work > or threw off certain of its Parts, 
and ſent them away by their excretory Dutts, 


ow the lateſt Authors rather conceive the Glands as 
2 whoſe Perforations being of different Sizes, tho' of 
ame Figure, only ſeparate ſuch Particles whoſe Dia- 


1 Glands, to the Eye, appear a ſort of whitiſh, mem- 

within ate, com poſed of an outer Cover, or Inte ument, 
wary ich a vaſcular plexus Matter is contain d. hey are 

e nated from their Reſemblance in torm, to Acorns, 
> the Lats call andes. 

ma boite on, and the Microſcope, they are found to be 

inplie = s, or Pelotoons of Veſſels, variouſly wound, and 
PliCare -mong themſelves. But the modern Anatomiſts, 


rther ; ; 
and diſcover'd them to be no more than continued | 


0) uriong of the capillary Arteries. See ART ERY, 
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volutions: And from the various Bends and Angles form” 
by both Kinds, ariſe numerous other minute Velſcls, whic 
make the Principal and moſt eſſential Part of the Glang. . 
The Blood brought from the heart-ward, by the Artery, 
into the glandular Plexus, purſues all the Turns, and me- 
5 i | e, till arriving at the venal 
Bart, it is brought back again to the Heart. In the mean 


{pringing out of them : Theſe, Joining together, form a 
ngle Canal, call'd the Excrerory Dutt; which, aſſing 
out of the Body of the Gland, carries off the ſecreted Matter 
into ſome proper Rece tacle deſtined toretain, or receive it. 
Tho', ſometimes, the Secretory Veſſels themſelves termi. 
2 in a Baſon, or Reſervoir; and depoſite their Contents 
crein.. : 

Such is the general Structure, and Office of the Gland; 3 
which we ſhall further illuſtrate under the Article Sx cap. 
ION. 8 a * 

A Gland, then, is a Compoſition of divers kinds of Veſ. 
ſels; vis. an Artery, and a Vein; Secretory; and Excretor 
. be added a Nerve, which is founk 
g every Gland, diffuſed thro' the whole Subſtance thereof, to 
furniſh opiriee for the promoting the Secretion ; and a Mem- 
which ſupports the Convolutions of the Vein and Ar- 
tery, accompanying them thro? all their minuteſt Nivifions z 
Lymphaticks, which have been diſcover'd in ſeveral 
Glands, See Vzin, Artery; Nzzvs, Skcäzrokx, Ex- 
CRETORY, and Lymenartic, _ W 

The Secreto Tubes, however, are what we principally 
conſider as the Organ of the Gland. Theſe alone do ſome. 
times form the greateſt Part of what is called a Gland, ot 
glaudulous Body. | s 

M. Winſlow bs diſcover'd a kind of Tomentum, or Dowtl 
within their Cavity; which he ſuppoſes tb do the Office of a 
Philtre, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain Humor is 


The Down-Veſfel being the grand Organ of Secretions, 
its Structure and Application is diverſifiel 

different Purpoſes Nature has in view. Sometimes the Li- 
quor filtrated thro it, trickles out, Dro by Drop, upon 4 


ing and lubricating the Part, with thar Liquor: In which 
cale the Down- Veſſel is both Secretory, and Excretory ; which 


| is the moſt ſim ple Caſe.—Such are thole innumerable Glands 


ſpread thro' the greateſt Part of the Viſcera.— | 
Sometimes a great Number of theſe Down-Veſſels is 
ſpread over the inner Surface of a little, membranous Cell, 
into which they pour their Liquor, which is diſcharged 
hence ar a little Aperture in the Cell : Such are the ſolitary 
Glands of the Inteſtines; which appear like ſo many little 
ſeparate Grains, 3 | 
Sometimes a Veſſel is bent, and has only Down in the 


firſt Part thereof, which alone is Secretory, and the reſt ex. 
cretory, pouring the Liquor into ſome other common Ca- 
vity—Such are the Glands that com poſe a Calves Kidney. 

The Secretory Veſſels are ſometimes of a very great 
Length, notwithſtanding that they take up, but little room, 
being wound over themſelves again and again; ſometimes 
in a ſingle Pelotoon, or Knot, and ſometimes in leyeral, in- 
cloſed in a common Membrane —-Whence the Diſtinction 
of Glands into Conglobate, and Conglomerate. . 

The Glands are of ſeveral Kinds, in reſpe& of their Form, 
Structure, Office, and Uſe : Authors uſually divide them 
into Conglobate, and Conglomerate, _ 5 
or Simple GAxps, are thoſe conſiſting of one 
continuous Maſs, with an uniform Surface—Such are the 
Subcutaneous Glands. „„ 

A Conglobate Gland, is, more ſtrictly, a little, ſmoork 
Body, wrap d up in a fine, double Skin, by which it is ſe. 
parated from all the other Parts; only admitting. an Artery 
and Nerve to pals in, and a Vein and excretory Duct to go 
dut.—Theſe Gland; either diſcharge their ſecrered Humor 
into the Chyle, or venous Blood or elſe it tranſpires thro? 


the Pores of the Skir, or the Coats of the looſer Mem- 


| branes found in moſt Parts of the Body. 


Of the Conglobate Kind are the Glands in the cortical 
Part of the Brain, where the animal Spirits are ſuppoſed to 


g be ſecreted. See ConTEx, BRAIN, and Spirits. 


Such alſo are the Labial Glands, and the 7; eſtes. See 


TxsTIcLE. wn. TE 
Conglomerate, or Compound Granp, is an irregular Af. 


ſemblage of ſeveral ſimple Glangs, tied together, and 


wrap'd 


— 
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wrap'd up under one common Membrane Such are the Ma- 
xillary Glands, &c. | 761 | 
The Humors ſecreted in theſe Glands, are ſometimes diſ- 
charged at a common excretory Duct, form'd of an Union 
of the excretory Ducts of all the particular ones; as the 
Panchreas and Carotides do. See PAN chREAS and Ca- 


ROTIDES. | 
Sometimes, the Ducts uniting form ſeveral Tubes, onl 


communicating with each other by croſs Canals ; as in thoſe 

of the Breaſts. See MAMux. | 
Some, again, have ſeveral excretory Tubes, without any 

Communication together; as the Glandulæ lachrymales, and 


proſtate. See PrRosTATE,.&5c. 
Others, have their ſeveral excretory Ducts inſerted into a 


common Canal, which opens at laſt into ſome of the greater 
Cavities; as the Salival Glands, Inteſtinal Glands, &c. See 


Sarrva, INTESTINES, &c. | 
Laſtly, in others, each Gland has its own excretory Duct, 


thro* which it tranſmits its Liquor to a common Baſon ; 
ſuch are thoſe of the Kidnevs. See KI DN EV, PELvis, &c. 

The Glands are again divided into Vaſcular, and Veſicular. 

Vaſcular Gl AN ps are only Cluſters of little Veſſels, which 
uniting together, form the Gandl or excretory Du& through 
which their ſecreted Juice is diſcharged. 

Veſicular Granvs are Aſſemblages of Veſiculæ commu- 
nicating with each other, and all terminating in two or three 
larger Veſſels; by a Prolongation whereof the excretory 


DuR is form'd. ' 
The Glands, again, are divided into Adventiticus; and 


Perpetual, or Natural. 

Adventitious GLAnDs are thoſe Kernels arifing occaſion- 
ally under the Arm-pits, on the Neck, Ec. Such are the 
Strumæ, and the Tumors ſometimes found on the Larynx, 


and Middle of the Trachea. 
Perpetual, or Natural Granps are of two Kinds, Con- 


globate, and Conglomerate, See CONGLOBATE, and Con- 
GLOMERATE. 


A Liſt of the divers Sorts of Glands in the human Body; 
each whereof filtrates a different Humor. 


18 Mammarum. 


.* 


x F*Erebri. 
2 C Plexus Choroidæi. 


19 Ventriculi. 
3 Sebaceæ. 20 Inteſtinorum. 
4 Meatus Auditorii, 21 Pancreatis. 
5 Ciliares. 22 Hepatis. 
6 Lachrymales. 23 Veticz Fellis. 
+ Humorema- 24 Renum. 
. 9 25 006070 
ryſtallinum 26 Ureterum. 
9 — ſecernentes. 27 Veſicæ Urinariæ. 
10 Atrum Cho- 28 Urethre. 
roidis 29 Teſticulorum. 
11 Naſales. 30 Proſtatarum. 
12 Buccales, Labiales, Pala- | 31 Uteri. 
| tinæ. 32 Vaginæ. 
13 Parotides, Maxillares, 33 Lymphaticæ. 
Sublinguales. 34 Pinguedinales. 
14 Tonſillarum. 35 Medullares. 
15 Oeſophagi. 36 Artuum. 
16 Aſperæ Arteriæ. 37 Cutis Milliares. 


17 Pericardii. 


Lumbal GrAx s, or GLAN DVL Lumbares, are three 
Glands, thus called by Bartholine, as lying on the Loins. 
See Lol xs. | 

The two largeſt lie upon one another betwixt the deſcend- 
ing Cava and Aorta, in the Angle made by the Emulgents 
with the Cava: The third and ſmalleſt Rands over the 
former under the Appendices of the Diaphragm. They 
communicate, and are connected together by ſmall la- 
cteal Veſſels. Barrholine had concluded them to ſerve as a 
common Receptacle of the Chyle ; but Dr. Wharton's Opi- 
nion is more probable, viz. that they ſupply the Place of 
thoſe larger Glands found in the Fr on 2 of Brutes. 

Miliary GLanDs, GLAnDuL® Miliarcs. See MiLIARX 
Glands. , 

Mucilaginous G.anDs are a kind of Glands firſt deſcribed 
by Dr. Havers. See Muciracinovs Glands. 

Mucous GLanvs, GLAN DLE Mucoſe; ſee Mucovs 
Glands. 

Myrtiform Graxps, are Contractions of the Hymen, 
broke by the firſt AR of Venery. Sce Mya TIToRMES Glan- 
gule ; lee allo HymEN. | | 

Odoriferous GLanvs, GLanvpvie Odoriferæ, are certain 
ſmall Glands diſcover'd by Dr. Tyſon, in that Part of the 
Penis, where the Præpuce is contiguous to the Balanus. See 
PampuTIUM. 

He gave them this Name from the briſk Scent which their 
ſeparated Liquor emits. In ſuch Perſons as have the Pre- 


| 3 longer than ordinary, they are not only more in Num- 


r, but larger, and ſeparate à greater Quantity of Juice 
which, lodging there, often grows rancid, and 2 the 
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Glands. Theſe Glands are ve conſpicuous in 
drupeds, —_— Dogs, and Brew unn me Qu. 
ineal GLAND, GLAanDvbia Pinealis, See Þ 
Gland, and Cona rium. * Pixzr, 

Pirutary Grand, Guandvia Pituitarin 
TARY Gland. s fo Pituitaria. See Prryl. 
Renal G AN DS, Granpurm Renales « ea 
le atrabilares, are two Glands, firſt n pun Ca 
between the Aorta, and the Kidneys, a — 


ſe. 


emulgent Veſſels ; tho' their Situation and Figure is ratied. | 


In ſome they are round; in others ſquare, tr; 
The right is uſually bigger than the left, and each hene 
Size of a Nux Vomica: They are inclos d in Fat. 05 
. Their r is * —— nown: Tis ſuppos d 
eparate a Liquor from the Arterial Blood i 

e ATRABILARES. ' * "Pw 

GLANDERS, a filthy Diſeaſe in a Horſe, conſiſtino: 
a running of corrupt Matter from the Noſe, of a dickes Ba 
Colour, OC to the Degree of the Malignity 0 
the Infection has been of ſhorter or longer Continuance 1 — 
ing white, yellow, green, or black. — OY 

Authors aſcribe it ro various Cauſes; ſome to Infeg; 
ſome, to a Diſorder of the Lungs ; others, to the 8 — 
ſome, to the Liver; and others, to the Brain After 1 =. 
been of ſo long ſtanding, that the Matter is become of a bla. 
kiſh Colour, which is uſually in' its laſt Stage, they ſup 0 
it to come from the Spine; and hence call it the Mou; 
of the Chine. e 

Kernels and Knots are uſually felt under the Caul in 
this Diſorder : And as theſe grow bigger and more inflamed 
ſo the Glanders increaſe more under the Horſe's Body. 

A late Author is of opinion, that the chief Seat of this 
Diſtemper is in a little, ſoft, ſpungy Fleſh, which is eafily 
dilated by the leaſt Influx of the Blood : And thence it is 
that ſome Horſes have a running at the Noſe from a very 
ſlight Cold; but when this ſpungy Subſtance happens to be 
* much relaxed, the Running is increaſed in 3 

LANDULA, in Anatomy, the ſame as Gland. See 
GranD. 

The Word is a Diminutive of the Latin Glans, Acon.; 
and is here us'd on account of ſome external Reſemblance 
between the Glands of the Body, and the Fruit of the Oak, 

GLANDVULR Sebacee, are a Number of Glands under the 
Skin of the Auricle of the Ear, firſt diſcover'd by 7. 


ſalva, and thus denominated, by reaſon they ſeparatea greaf 


Matter, like Sebum, or Tallow. See Auvnricre. 
This Sebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the Surface of 

an Skin, turns into a ſcaly Subſtance, not unlike that of 
ran. | 

GLAnDuLA Guidonis, among Surgeons, is a Tumor r-. 
ſembling a Gland, ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without Rootz 
and ſeparated from the adjacent Parts, — 

GLANDULE, in Anatomy, Sc. a Diminutive of the 
Word Gland; ſignifying a little Gland. | 

Thus, the Amygdale, or Almonds of the Ears are called 
Glandules. See Tons1L. 

GLANDULOUS, or GrAN Dur AR, ſomething com- 
poſed of Glands; or that abounds with Glands. See Gr An. 

Thus, the Breaſts are ſaid to be Glandulous Bodies. dee 
BREAS rs. 

The Cortical Subſtance of the Brain is commonly reputel 
to be glandulous : Tho' the Excellent Ruy/ch, from the 
Diſcoveries made by his admirable Injections, holds that 
there is no ſuch thing therein. See BRAIN. 

The Antients diſtinguiſh'd a particular kind of Flel, 
Lern they call'd Caro glanduloſa, or glandulous Fleſh. ve 

LESH., 

GLanpDvLovs Body, Grax Durosvn Corpus, the fame 
with Proſtata. See PkosTATA. * 

GLANS, Acorn, in Natural Hiſtory, a Fruit contain d 
within a ſmooth, but hard Bark, including a ſingle Seed; 
its Hind-part being cover'd with a kind of Cup, and the 
Fore-part bare, See Favir, and SzED; ſee alſo Ti 
BER, &c. | | | | 

Crus, in Anatomy, is the Tip, or Button of the Pens 
or that Part cover'd with the Præpuce; call'd alſo Balanus 
See BALAnvs, and PRENIs. 

The Glass is only a Dilatation of the Extremit) of 1 
ſpongeous Subſtance of the Urethra, bunch'd and wu 
back on the two conical Tips of the Corpora cavern 
which terminate therein. See UR E TRA, and CAVERNO 
Corpor d. joht 

The Extremity of the Præpuce is apt to grow ſo fraig ö 
in old Men, that it cannot bear the Glaus; perhaps hol 
Defe& of frequent Erections. See Pxearvce;3 {ce 
ERECTION. . he Cl 

Gr.ans is alſo uſed for the Tip, or Extremity of lud © 
toris, from its Reſemblance both in Form and UK, to 
of the Penis. See CLiroris. 3 | 

The principal Difference conſiſts in this, that it is not Po 
forated : This Glans is alſo cover'd with a Preputiv® 


of the inner Membrane of the Labia. See ac 


ws, 


| s pum, a tranſparent, brittle, factitious Body, 


7 ary 
The W 
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Romans, ah Gnadum, und the Engliſh; Woad, 

Wire find frequent Mention of this Plant in antient Writers, 


particularly Britains painted, or died their Bodies with 


of — Chyniiſts hold that there is no Body but may be vi- 


90 ſelf gives way to the Sun's Rays collected in a Burn- 
ing-Glaſs, 8 d b 


44% that as Glaſs is the Effe &, or Fruit of Fire, ſo tis 
the laſt Effect: All the Chymiſts Art, and all the Force of 
Fire not being able to we | Change of any natural Body 
beyond its Vitrification. hence Dr. Merret mentions it 
35 2 merry Saying of a very great Artiſt in the Buſineſs of 
Glaſs, That t eir Profeſſion would be the laſt in the World: 
For that when God ſhould conſume the Univerſe with Fire, 
all things therein ſhould be turn'd to Glaſi. See VITRAI FI“ 


CATION» 
Natur E, Char acter 5 and Properties of GrLass. 


Naturaliſts are divided, in what Claſs of Bodies to rank 
Clan Agricola makes it a concrete Fuice : Belvacenſis, a 
Kone: Fallopius ranks it among the Media mineralia; and 
the Workmen, when in Fuſion, call it Metal. But Dr. Mer- 
ret with Reaſon ſets aſide all theſe Opinions, from this Con- 
fderation, that all the forementioned Bodies are natural 
Concretes; whereas Glaſs is a Compound made by Art, and 
never found in the Earth, as the others are. ä | 

Fallopius, indeed, contends, that Glaſs is no more artificial 


than a Metal; and that they are both equally extracted, or 


educed from other Bodies: The one from Sand; the other 
from its Ore —He adds, that tho' Aſhes be added to Sand, 
for the n— of Glaſs, yet it is falſe that they contribute 
to the Compotition of Glaſ; their Uſe, according to him, 
being only for the better extracting of the Glaſi from the 
mineral Stone. | | 

This, Dr. Merret eaſily confutes: For if Glaſs were ex- 
trated from the Stones, or Sand gnly, the Weight of the 
Metal muſt be much leſs than that of the Stones alone; 
whereas, it is much greater, an hundred Weight of Sand, ſuf: 
ficing for 150 of Gal. 22 oy” 

In effect, the Aſhes contribute a deal of Salt to the Com- 
polition of Glaſs—Accordingly, in Pieces of old Glaſs, one 
may ſometimes pick out Grains of Salt, eaſily diſcoverable 
to the Taſte; befide that the fineſt Glaſs, ſtanding long in 
a ſubterraneous Place, will moulder or reſolve into its firſt 
logredients, Salt and Sand, by the Decay of the Union 
thereof. Whence it appears that the Salt remains in the 
Glaſs, in Specie : To which may be added that Experiment 
of Van Helmont. ** Melt Glaß-Duſt with Sandever, and 
" ſet them in a moiſt Place; and the Glaſs will reſolve into 
„ Water. Pour on Agua regia, enough to ſaturate the 
4 N 1 the ne wh ee to 2 Bottom 

e lame Quantity, an ight, 8 Sous 
Helm. Cap. De | [Ig mes 7” fy 99 

Here, then, is a true Analyſis of Glaſs ; or a Solution in- 
to its firſt Principles, or Ingredients : The Salt being im- 
bibed by the Sandever, and Agua Regia. Merret. in Ant. 
Neri De Art. Vitrar. 

The learned, and curious Author juſt mentioned, pives 
o the following Characters, or roperties of Glaſs ; 
hereby it is diftinguiſh'd from all other Bodies; vis. 
g That it is an Artificial Concrete of Salt, and Sand, or 
romgh 2 Fuſible, by a ſtrong Fire. 30 When fuſed, tena- 
1 coherent. 4 It does not waſte, or conſume in 
y re. 5 When melted, it cleaves to Iron. 69 Duckile, 
ng red hot, and faſhionable into any Form ; but not 
* wa And capable of being lows into a Hollowneſs ; 
19% 12 Mineral is. ) Frangible, when thin, without 
"5p ing. 89 Friable, when cold. 99 Always diapba- 
Ke Thothie hot, or cold. 10% Flexible, and Elaſtic. 112 
105 uble by Cold and Moiſture. 120 Only capable of be- 
2 or cut with Diamond, and Emery. 13% Re- 
1 N ay Colour, or Dye, both externally, and internally, 
10 8 iſſoluble by Aqua fortis, Agua regia, or Mercury. 
* Err Acid Fuices, nor any other Matter extract 

. Cu-, Taſte, nor any other ITE it. 16® It 

eight, nor Sub- 


* 
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Hyable thing in the Worll, and that which beſt ritailis (bg 
aſhion given it. 200 Not capably of being calcined; 41 
An open Glaſs, fill'd with Water in the Summer-time; will - 
gather Drops of Water on the Out-fide fo far as the Water 
on the Inſide reaches ; and a Man's Breath blown apon it 
will manifeſtly moiſten it. 22 Little Glaſs Balls fill'd with 
Water, Mercury, or other Liquor, and thrown itito the Fire : 
as alſo Drops of -Green Glaſs broken, fly aſunder with a 
loud Noiſe. 23 Neither Wine, Beer, nor any other Li- 
quor will make it muſty, nor change its Colour, nor ruſt 
it. 240 It may be cemented as Stones, and Meta 
25* A Drinking Glaſt, artly fill'd with Water, and rubb 
on the Brim with a wet inger, yields muſical Notes, higher; 
or lower, as the Glaſs is more or leſs full, and makes the Li- 
quor friſk and leap.— | 2 
For the Tiewidility of Gr.ass, ſee further utidet Ftz- 
XIBILITY of Glaſs. | | 
For the Malleability of G..ass, ſee MALLEzABiLttY, &c. 


Hiſtory, and Antiquity of GLAss. 


De Neri will have Glaſs as antient as Fob : For that 
Writer, c. XXVII. v. 15. ſpeaking of Wiſdom, ſays, Gola 
and Glaſs ſhall not be equall'd to it. wy 

This, we are to obſerve, is the Reading of the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate Latin, St. Ferom, Pineda, &. For in the 
Engliſh Verſion, inſtead of Glaſs, we read Cryſtal ; and 
the ſame is done ii the Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the 
King of Spain's Edition: In other Verſions, Sc. it is read 
a Stone; in others, a Beryl : In the Talian, Spaniſh, French; 
High and Low Dutch, &c. a Diamond; in others, a Car- 
buncle ; and in the Thargum, a Looking Glaſs: +378 

In effect, the Original Word is Zechuchih, from the Root 
Zacac, to purify, cleanſe, ſhine, be white, tranſparent :. And 
the ſame Word Exod. XXX. 34. is applied to Frankincenſe, 
and render'd in the Septuagint, pellucia. Hence the Reaſon 
of ſo many different Rendrings: For the Word fignifying, 
beautiful, and tranſparent in_the general, the Tranſlators 
were at liberty to apply it to whatever was valuable and 
tranſparent. nt 25 s 

Moſt Authors will have Ariſtopbanes to be the firſt Author 
who mentions Glaſs: That Poet, in his Comedy call'd the Clouds, 
Scen. I. AF 2. uſes the Word Hyalus, vdax &, which is now. 
3 render'd Glaſi. He there introduces Sthregſia- 

i 


des, teac 
„by placing a fair tranſparent Stone ſo 


e ing ; and ſo melting away the Letters thereof.” This Stone 
Socrates calls dan; which the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes 


derives from vd, to rain, from the Likeneſs it bears to Ice, 


which is Rain, or Water congeal'd ; tho' it muſt be own'd 


the Word da is ambiguous, and fignifies Cryſtal as well 


as Glaſs : And Gorreus relates that they had a kind of yellow 
Amber, tranſparent as Glaſs, call'd by ſome, daa. 


Ariſtotle has two Problems upon Glaſs ; the firſt, Why. 
Why it f 


we ſee through it? The ſecond, cannot be beaten ? 
theſe Problems be Ariſtorle's, which the Learned doubt very 
much; this would probably be the earlieſt Piece of Antiqui- 
ty of Glaſs : But the firſt Author, who makes unqueſtion'd 


Mention of this Matter, is Alexander Apbrodiſeus, who. 


uſes it in a Simile : As the Floridneſs of a Colour is ſeen thro 
« Glaſs,” &c. | | 3 

After him the Word occurs commonly enough: Tucian 
mentions large Drinking Glaſſes; and Plutarch, in his Sm. 
poſiacon, ſays that the Fire of Tamarisk Wood is fitteſt for 


the making of Glaſs. = 
Among * Latin Writers, Lucretius is the firſt that 


takes notice of Glaſi, Ni recta foramina trauant Qua- 


lia ſunt Vitri.— 5 \ 

Dr. Merret, however, adds, that Glaſs could not be 
unknown to the Antients ; but that it muſt needs be as 
antient as Pottery it ſelf, or the Art of making Bricks: For 
ſcarcely can a Kiln of Bricks be burnt; or a Batch of Pot- 
tery Ware be made, but ſome of the Bricks, and Ware, will 
be at leaſt ſuperficially turn'd to Glaſs: And therefore, with- 
out doubt it was known at the Building of Babel. 

Hence, Ferrant Imperatus, lib. 25. c. . Glass, like the 
« artificial Kind, is found under Ground, in Places where 
« oreat Fires have been.—Other Glaſſes are found in round 
% Clods, like Fireſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, Sc. This 
« Foſſil Glaſs is wrought by the Americans, and tiſed in- 
i ſtead of Iron.” lib. XXV. c. 7. And no doubt, but Vitrifi- 
cations were more common in the antient Bricks than ours: as 


they temper'd their Earth two Years together; and burnt 


them better. See Bxick. 3 
Pliny relates the manner of the Diſcovery of Glaſi—lt was 


found, according to that Author, by accident, in Syria, at the 
Mouth of the River Belus, by certain Merchants driven 
thither by the Fortune of the Sea. Being obliged to liye 


there, and dreſs their Victuals, by making a Fire on the 
Ground; and there being Stote of t the 


he Plant Kali upon 


Spot; this Herb being burnt 2 "We and the Sand 5 


ng Socrates a new way to pay old Debts, vis. 
fa y the Druggiſts, 


« from which Fire is ſtruck, between the Sun and the Writ- 


Stones of the Place, accidentally mix'd with ik, a Vitrifca- 
tion was unde ſignedly made. From whence the Hint was 
taken, and eaſily improved. 4 LEA 

Indeed, how old ſoever Glaſs may be; the Art of making, 
and working it, appears of no great Antiquity—The firit 
Place mention'd for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria, 
which was famous for Glaſs and Glaſi-hotiſes, as obſerv'd by 
Pliny, L. XXVII. c. 26.— The firſt Time we hear of Glaſs 
made among the Romans, was in the Time of Tiberius; 
when Pliny relates that an Artiſt was put to death for mak- 
ing Glaſs Malleable. See MarTEZABILIITY.— 

Venice, for many Years, excell'd all Europs for the Fine- 
neſs of its Glaſſes. The great Glaſi-<vorks were at Muran, 
or Mouran, a Village near the City; which furniſh'd all 
Europe with the finelk and largeſt Gla//es. But within this 
fifty Years the French and Engliſh, have not only come up 
to, but even ſurpaſs'd the Venetians; fo that we are now no 
longer ſupplied from abroad. 

The French made a confiderable Improvement in the Art 
of Glaſs, by the Invention of a Method to caſt very large 
Plates; till then unknown; and ſcarce praQtic'd yet, by any 
but themſelves, and the Engliſh. 

That Court applied itſelf with a laudable Induſtry to cul- 
tivate and improve the Glaſ Manufatture.—A Company 
of Glaſs-men was eſtabliſh'd by Letters Patents; and it was 

provided by an Arret, not only that the working in G/aſs 


ould not derogate any thing from Nobility, but even, that 
none but Nobles ſhould be allowed to work therein, 


Ingredients of Gr Ass, with the Method of preparing them. 


The Materials uſed in the Compoſition of Glaſs, we have 
_— are Salt; and Sand, or Stone. See SALT, and 
AND.. | 
The Salt is of the fix'd Kind; ſuch as will not evaporate 
with the moſt intenſe Heat.—The Sand, or Stone muſt be 
ſuch as will melt eaſily: This is what gives Firmneſs and 
Confiſtence to the G/aſ,, 
1 This Salt is procured chiefly from a kind of Aſhes, call'd 
Polverine, or Rochetta, brought from the Levant, and ue 
ticularly from Alexandria and 7ripoli—The Aſhes are thoſe 


af a Vegetable, frequent in the Connery, commonly call'd 


Nali; ſometimes Kalli 3 Kallu; Cali; y Geſner, Alkali 3 
by Lobel,” Soda; by Dodonens, Salſola; and by Camer. 
Cordus, Fuchſius, &c. Anthyllis. Dr. Merret calls it En- 
liſh Salt-wwr:, from its Saline Taſte; and Glaßß. weed, 
rom the Uſe made of its Aſhes in making of Glaſ5. See 
Kar and PorvsriN. - 7 | 
Saubin mentions ten Species of this Plant; whereof there 
are four uſed by the Alexanarians, &c. for the making of 
Polverine, and Soap; vis. Kali geniculatum; Kali ſe- 
cunda ſpecies; Kali Ægyptiacum; and Kali Spinoſum. 
The firſt and laſt, our own Coaſts affords, where they are 
call'd by the People Frog-graſs, and Sea-graſs ; but they are 
of no ule for making of G/aſ5 : Being laid on a hot Iron, 
they fly off almoſt wholly in Fumes, leaving no Aſhes at all; 
whereas the Kalies brought from the Levant, applied on 
the ſame Iron, are ſoon converted almoſt wholly into Pol- 
verine, i. e. very ſaline Aſhes, of a dark Colour. See Soar. 
To get the Salt from this Polverine, they pulverize, and 
fift it very fine; then boil it in a Braſs Copper, with fair 
Water and Tartar, till a third Part of the Water is con- 
ſumed ; taking care to ſtir it from time to time. Then, fil- 


— 


ling up the Copper with freſh Water, they boil it a ſecond 


time, tilt half be conſumed : This done, they have a Lee 
impregnated with Salt. To get the Salt from the Lees, 
they boil them, till the Salt ſhoots at the Top ; which they 
ſcum off as it riſes. An hundred Pounds of Ach 
uſually yields eighty or ninety of Salt. 

When the Salt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into 
a Furnace, to dry it further with a gentle Heat. When 
ſurficiently dry, they pound and fift it very fine, and lay it 
by to make Frit. See Fair. 

Note. Inſtead of the Aſhes of the Plant Kali, thoſe of 
Fern will alſo yield a Salt, which makes excellent Glaſs ; 
nothing inferior to that of Polverine. The Method of Pre- 

aration is the ſame, Add, that the Aſhes of the Cods, and 
talks of Beans; as alſo thoſe of Coleworts, Bramble Buſh, 
Millet Stalks, Ruſhes, Fern Ruſhes, and many other Plants 
may be us'd for the like Purpoſe, and after the ſame manner. 

2* For Stone, the ſecond Ingredient in Glaſs.—The beſt, 
we have obſerv'd, is that which will melt, is white, and tranſ- 
arent. This is found principally in Faly, being a ſort of 
arble, call'd Tarſo: The next is Quocoli, or Cuogele, a 
fort of Pebbles found at the Bottoms of Rivers. 
Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer Glaſs than Flint, 
but the Charge: of preparing it, deters the Glaſs-men from 


uſing it. The Preparation neceſſary for Stone, is to cal- 


cine, powder, and fierce it. 
Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent. Stones, 


| which: will. not burn to Lime, are fit to make Glaſi; and 
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es, this way, 


EDT 


that all Stones which will ſtrike Fire with 6.41 
of being employ'd in making of G/aſ3, Badr Are capable 
Dr. Merret obſerves, does not hold univerſal tte ule, 
Where proper Stone cannot. be had, Sand * 
beſt for the purpoſe is that which is white and wa: e 
* Glaſt, that which is harder, and more pri mall; for 
e well waſh'd ; which is all the Preparation f ws It is 9 
Glaſs. houſes are furniſh'd with white Sand for th ed Our 
Glaſſes from Maidſtone; and with the coarſer, f Crylta 
Glaſs, from Maidſtone. * 
Some mention a third Ingredient in Glaſ, viz. 
neſe, or Sydera, a kind of Pſendo Loadſſone. 4, Manga 
Germany, Italy, and even in Mendip Hills in Hier Fi * 
But the Proportion hereof to the reſt, is very inconſi * Ire, 
br os that 8 is not 8 in all Glaſs. Its Office iz bay 
oft the natural greeniſh Colour, and give it {, age 
cture requir d. n * une other T. 


Method of making White, and Cryſtal Gr AS. 


There are three ſorts of Furnaces us'd in the Gia. 

One to prepare the Frit, call'd the Calcar : A Kent. 
work the Glaſs; and a third, call'd the Leer, to anneal 1 
See them all deſcribed under the Article Fun vac: . 

To make Cryſtal Glaſs, take of the whiteſt Tarſo pound 1 
ſmall, and fierced as fine as Flower, two hundred ounds 
and Saltof Polverine, an hundred and thirty Pounds. 105 
them „ fre, and put them into the Furnace calld Ca. 
car, firſt heating it. For an Hour keep a moderate Fire and 
keep ſtirring the Materials, that they may incorporate and 
calcine together. Then increaſe the Fire for five Hours: A. 
ter which take out the Matter ; which being now ſufficient. 
ly calcined, is called Frit.— From the Calcar put the Frit in 
a dry Place, and cover it up from the Dult, for three er 
four Months. See Fair. 

Now, to make the Glaſi, or Cryſtal : Take of this Cryſtal 
Frit, call d alſo Zolliro ; ſer it in Pots in the Furnace, addi 
to it a due Quantity of Manganeſe : When the two are 
fuſed, caſt the Fluor into fair Water, to clear it of the gal 
call'd Sandever; which would otherwiſe make the Cryllal 
obſcure, and cloudy. This Lotion muſt be repeated again, 
and again, as oft as needful, till the Cryſtal be full purged, 
Then ſet it to boil four, five, or fix Days; which uy lee 
whether it have Manganeſe enough; and if it be yet green- 
iſh, add more Manganeſe, at Diſcretion, by little and little 
at a time; taking care not to overdoſe it, by reaſon the 
Manganeſe inclines it to a blackiſh Hue. Then let the Metal 
clarify, till it become of a clear, and ſhining Colour: Which 
2 it is fit to be blown, or form'd into Veſſels at plea- 
ure. | 3 5 
There are three principal Kinds of Glaſſes, diſtinguiſh'l 
by the Form, or manner of working them; vis. Round 

laſs, as theſe of our Veſſels, Phials, Drinking Giaſſes, &c. 
Table or Window Glaſs, of which there wel fa Kinds, 
viz. Crown Glaſs, Fealous Glaſs, &c. and Plate Glaſs, « 
Looking Glaſs. = | 


Method of Working or Blowing Round Grass. 


The Working Furnace, we have obſery'd, is round, and 
has fix Hoccas, or Apertures: At one of theſe, call'd the 
great Bocca, the Furnace. is heated, and the Pots of Frit {et 
in the Furnace : Two other, ſmaller Holes, call'd Hocca- 
cellas, ſerve to lade or take out the melted Metal, at the 
End of an Iron, to work the Glaſs, At the other Holes, 
they put in Pots of other fuſible Ingredients, to he prepared, 
and at laſt emptied into the Lading Pot. 

There are fix Pots in each Furnace, all made of Tobacco- 
Pipe Clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the Heat of the Fire, 
but alſo the Effect of the Polverine, which penctrates every 
thing elſe. There are only two of theſe Pots that work: 
The reſt ſerve to prepare the Matter for them. The Firs 
of the Furnace is made and kept up with dry, hard Wood, 
caſt in, without Intermiſſion, at the fix Apertures. This 
they never omit, not even on the moſt ſolemn Feſtivals. 

hen the Matter contain'd in the two Pots is ſufficient! 
vitrified, they proceed to blow, or faſhion it: The Froce's 
whereof we hal here deliver from Agricola, Dr. Merret, 
the French Diction. de Commerce, &, c 

The Operator, or Servitor (the Metal being now ſuf- 
ficiently refined) takes his Blowing Iron, which is 2 hollos 
Tube, about two Foot and a half long; and dipping it in 
the Melting-pot, there turns it about: The Metal iticks i0 
the Iron, like ſome glutinous, or clammy Juice, much n 
but more firmly, than Turpentine, or Venice Treacle- | 

For each Glaſs he dips our times, and at each bm 
the End of his Inſtrument, with the Glaſß thereon, n 
piece of Iron, over which is a Veſſel of Water; the 415 
neſs whereof helps to conſolidate th: Glaſ more 1 = 
and diſpoſes it the better to bind with the n.xt to be 


out of the Pot. 


— - 


Afr 


g Stone, 2 blows a ſecond time, and thus forms the 
b, or Bell of the Glaſs.. The Matter by this ſecond 
putt aſſumes I's 1 of a Gourd, or Callebaſs, eighteen 
Bla Inches in Diameter. As often as the Operator 
1 the Iron (which muſt be very often) he removes 
blow ih from his Mouth to his Cheek, leſt he ſhould draw 
ame into his Mouth, when he re- applies it to the Iron. 
115 Operator whirls his Iron many times round his Head, 
lengthen and cool the Glaſs ; ſometimes the Glaſs thus 
1 un round, is return'd to the Fire, where it flattens a little 
elf When flatted, it is taken out, and cooled; and if 
"cedful for the Deſign, the V/ orkman flats its Bottom, by 
preſſing it on the Marble; or moulds it in the Sramp-irons : 
1 thus delivers it to the Maſter Workman, to break off 

e Collet. 7 Y 

The Collet, or Neck, is the narrow Part which clove to 
the Iron: To ſet the Glaſs at liberty, __ lay a Drop of 
cold Water on the Collet ; which by its Coldneſs, cuts, or 
-acks about 8 Quarter of an Inch: After which, giving it 
; ſlight Blow, the Fracture is communicated all around the 
(ollet. The waſt Piece to be thrown by to make green Glaſs. 

This done, they dip an Iron Rod, or Ponteglo in the Melt- 
ing Pots, and with the Matter that ſticks thereto, they ap- 

jy and faſten it to the Bottom of the Veſſel, oppoſite to 
be Collet—The Veſſel thus ſuſtained by the Iron Rod, is 
carried to the great Bocca to be heated, and ſcalded; and 
while another Perſon takes care thereof, the former Opera- 
te reſts and prepares himſelf for the Pranching. 

To branch, or make the Bowl, they thruſt in an Iron In- 
ſrument, call d Paſſago; and the Aperture, open'd there- 
by, they further augment, and widen with the Procello: In 
mming this Inſtrument about, to form the Bowl, the Edge 
becomes thickned ; the Glaſt being, as it were, doubled in 
that Part: Whence the Hem obſerved on the Circumference 
of our Glaſſes —What is ſuperfluous, they cut off with the 


rs. | 

The Veſſel thus open'd, is return'd to the great Bocca; 
where, being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time, the Work- 
man gives the Bowl its finiſhing, by turning it about with a 
circular Motion ; which it increaſes, in roportion as the Bowl 
opens, and enlarges by means of the Meal and Agitation. 


An 


The Glaſs thus finiſh'd, they carry it from the Bocca; 
ſill turning it round, to a kind of earthen Bench, cover'd 
with Brands, or Coals extinguiſh'd : Here they let it cool 
a little, and come to its Conſiſtence, having firſt detach'd it 
fom the Iron Rod, by a Stroak or two with the Hand. 


Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and 
euting, the Glaſs is framed into the Shape port: je BJ in 
the Workman's Mind. If need be, he proceeds to put on a 
Fu and Handle; and with the Spici puts on Rigarines, and 
Marblings. a 

When the Maſter has finiſh'd a Number of them, an- 
other Servitor takes them with an Iron Fork, and ſpeedily 


places them in the Tower, or Teer to anneal and harden. 
dee FoknAce, ANNEALING, Oc. 


What has been here ſaid of White, or Cryſtal Glaſs, holds 
equally of common, or Green Glaſs ; the working being the 
lame in all; and the Difference only in the Salt, or Polverine 
made uſe o. | 

do many Maſters as there are, ſo many Pots, at the leaſt, 
ind ſo many Bocca's there muſt be; each Man having his 

per Station; where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe 

cching Heats ſallying directly into their Faces, Mouths, 


ad Lungs ; whence they are forc'd to work in their Shirts, 


* the Cyclopes, and Nudi-membra Pyrracmones, with a 
- v broad-brimm'd Hat on their Heads, to defend their 
je from the exceſſive Heat and Li ht.— They fit in large, 
vide, wooden Chairs, with two long Elbows, to which their 

* are hung. They work ſix Hours at a time, 
nczur'd by a fingle Glaſs; after which they are relieved 


rr tor the like Time: So that the Furnaces are ne- 


- 


Wethid of working, or blowing Winpow, or TABLE GLAss: 


The Method of making | 
250M | g Crown Window Glaſs, now pra- 
* Ty England, is ſaid to have been borrowed from Fs 
"a —An Engliſh Glaſs- maker went over, to work in 
DE purpoſe to get into the Secret; which, when he 
abe _ d to, he return'd, and ſet up a Glaſs-work, where- 
r outdid the French, his Teachers: 


Gu is Glaſs is blown much after the manner of Looking 
that it Some Writers, from wron Intelligence, have aid 
blows. run, or caſt in Sand; But the real Proceſs is as 


ame b. Winz, Melring-pore, Materials, and fich are tho 
Lable Glaſs, as for Round Glaſß; and 


che Difference in the ogy only commences: afrer the 
Blowing-iron the fourth time in the 


The Glaſi, then, being in this Condition, they blow it 

ut inſtead of rounding, or forming it into a Bunch; the 
Particular Motion the Workman gives it in the direct. 
ing and managing the Wind, and the way of rolling it on th 
Iron; make it extend in length two or three Foot, and 
form a Cylinder, which at firſt is but two Inches in 
Diameter; but which, by being recommitted to the Fire, 
and blown a-freſh when taken out, becomes of the Extent 
required for the Table of Glaſs to be form'd. With this Cir- 
cumſtance however, that the Side which is faſten'd to the 
Iron, goes 1 diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of Cone, 
or Pyramid. F . 

To render the two Ends nearly of the ſame Diameter, 
after adding a little Glaſs to that oppoſite to. the Iron, they 
draw it out with a Pair of Iron Pinchers. Then they incide, 
or cut off the ſame End with a little Water ; and carrying 
the Cylinder back to the Bocca, they incide it likewiſe with 
Water in two other Places ; one, eight, or ten Inches from 
the Iron; and the other, the whole Length. . FB... 
The Glaſs Cylinder thus abridg'd of both its Extremities, 
is, next, heated on a kind of earthen Table, ſomewhat 
rais'd in the Middle, in order to promote its Opening at, 
the Place incided longitudinally. The Workman, here, 
makes uſe of an Iron, wherewith he alternately lowers and 
raiſes the two Sides, or Halves of the Cylinder, which now 
begin to open, and unfold like a Sheet of Paper, and at 
length grow perfectly flat. The Table of Glaſs is now in its 
laſt Perfection, and needs nothing farther but to be heated 
over again. When taken out, they lay it on a Table © 
Copper; whence, after it has cool'd and come to its Conſi- 
ſtence, they carry it on Forks to the Tower of the Furnace, 
where they leave it to anneal for 24 Hours. 


The Number of Tables anneal'd at a time, which 
ſometimes amount to an hundred, with the perpendicular 
Situation they are ſet in, occafion'd, engroog © that thoſe 
ſet in firſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure, the Preſſure of all 
the laſt, were bent; and thus render'd inconvenient for Uſe : 
But this Inconvenience is now remedied, by ſeparating them 
into Tens, with an Iron Shiver; which diminiſhing the 
Weight, by dividing it, keeps the Tables as flat, and even 
as they were put in. 


Kinds of Table, or Window Grass. 


There are divers Sorts of this Glaſi, made in divers 
Places, for the uſe of Building : Thoſe moſt known among 
us, are given us, by the Author of the Brilders Dictionary, 
as follows: | | Eh, 

Crown-GrAass, of which, ſays that Author, there are two 
Kinds; difſtinguiſh'd by the Places where they are wrought, 
vis. 1% Ratcliff Crown Glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt ; 
and was firſt made at the Bear Garden, on the Bank-fide, 
Southwark ; but fince at Rareliff : Of this there are 24 Ta- 
bles to the Caſe, the Tables being of a circular Form, about. 
three Foot fix Inches in Diameter. See TABLE, and CASE, 

20 Lambeth CrownGlaſs, which is of a darker Colour 
than the former, and more inclining to green. 

French Guass, alſo call'd Normandy Glaſs, and for- 
merly Lorrain Glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe Provinces. At 
preſent it is made wholly in the Nine Glaſs Works ; five 
whereof are in the Foreſt of Lyons; four in the County of 
Eu; the laſt, at Beaumont, near Royen.—lt is of a thinner 
Kind than our Crown Glaſs ; and when laid on a Piece of 
white Paper, appears of a dirtyiſh green Colour. Theres 
are but 25 Table; to the Caſe. « 

German GLass, is of two Kinds, White, and Green: The 
firſt is of a whitiſh Colour, but ſubje& to thoſe ſmall, curved 
Streaks, obſerved in our New-Caſtle Glaſs ; tho free from 
the Spots and Blemiſhes thereof. The Green, beſide its 
Colour, is liable to the ſame Streaks as the White: But 
both of them ate ſtraighter, and leſs warped than our 
New-Caſtle GlaſS.— | 

Dutch Gr. Ass, is not much unlike our New-Caſtle Glaſs, 
either in Colour, or Price. Tis frequently much warped, 
like that, and the Tables are but ſmall.— pros 

Nexw-Caſtle Gr. Ass, is that moſt uſed in England. Tis 
of an Aſh Colour, and ſubje& to Specks, Streaks, and other 
Blemiſhes ; and beſide is frequently warp'd. Zeybourn 
ſays, there are 45 Tables to the Caſe, each containing five 
ſuperficial Feet: Some ſay there are but 35 Tables, and fix 
Foot in each Table. 


Method of working PrATE-r Looxing GLAsS. 


The Materials whereof Zooking Glaſs is made, are much 


the ſame as thoſe of other Works of Glaſs ; viz. an Alkali 
Salt, and Sand. | An 
0 
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The Salt, however, it is to be obſerv' d, ſhould not be that make Glaſſes 6f möre than double the Dimen go; 


extracted from Potverine, or the Aſhes of the Syrian Kali; 
but that from 2Parillia, or the Aſhes of a Plant of that 
Name, of the Genus of Kalies, but growing 1 
Spain. — Ii 6 h -an have the Barillia pure; 
in Spain. — Lis very rare that we can have pu } Claſs when frm'd, N 
mixing another Herb along with it, which alters its Quality; 
or of adding Sand to it, to increaſe the Weight: Which is 
eafily diſcover'd; if the Addition be only made after the 


the Sfaniards, in burning the Herb, make a Practice o 


boiling of the Aſhes, but next to impoſſible, if made in the 


boiling. It is from this Adulteration that thoſe Threads and 


other Defects in Plate Glnſs ariſe —To prepare the Salt, 
they clean it well of all 133 Matters; pound or grind 
it with a kind of Mill, and ſiſt it pretty fine. 

As to the Sand, *tis to be: fifted, and waſh'd, till ſuch 
time as the Water come off very clear; and when it is well 


dried again, they mix it with the Salt, paſſing the Mixture 


thro* another Sicve., This done, they lay them in the an- 
nealing Furnace for about two Hours; in which time the 
Matter becomes very light, and white: In which State they 


are called Fit, or Fritta, and are to be laid up in a dry, 


clean Place, to give them time to incorporate; 'for at leaſt a 
Tear. Sce FRI. | 

When they would employ this Frit, they lay it for ſome 
Hours in the Furnace, adding to ſome, the Fragments, or 
Shards of old, and ill made Glaſſes; taking care firſt to cal- 
cine the Shards, by heating them red hot in the Furnace, 
and thus caſting them into cold Water. To the Mixture 
mult likewiſe bz added Manganeſe, to promote the Fuſion, 
and. Purification. 0 2994 25 | 

The Matter thus far prepared, is equally fit for Plate- 
Glaſs to be form'd either by Blowing, or Caſting.— 


Met bod of blowing Loozinc-GiAass-PLATES. 


The Work-houſes, Furnaces, Ec. uſed in the making of 
this kind of Plate Glaſs, are the ſame as thoſe in the fol- 
lowing Article; to which the Reader is reſer 0. 

The Melting. pots, wherein the Materials to be blown, are 
fuſed, are 38 Inches in Diameter, and 35 high. After thoſe 
Materials are vitrified by the Heat of the Fire; and the 
Glaſs is ſufficiently refined; the Maſter Workman dips in 
his Blowing-iron, once, and again, till he has got Matter 
enough thereon, a | : | 

This dane, he mounts on. a: kind of Block, or Stool, five 
Foot high, to be more at liberty to ballance it, as it lengthens 

in the blowing. If the Work be too heavy for the Work- 

man to ſuſtain on his Blowing-iron, two or more Attendants 

aſſiſt him, by holding Pieces of Wood under the Glaſs, in 

5 as it ſtretches, for fear it ſhould fall off the Iron 
y its own Weight. on 

When, after ſeveral repeated Heatings, and Blowings, the 
Glaſs is at length brought to the Compaſs, proper for its 
Thickneſs, and the Quantity of Metal taken out; they cut 
it off with Forces, at the Extremity oppoſite to the Iron, in 
order to 7 rune it with the Poinril. i 

The Pointil is a long, firm Piece of Iron, having a Piece 
going a- croſs one of its Ends, in manner of a T: To point 
the Glaſ5, they plunge the Head of the T into the Melting- 

t; and with the Liquid G/aſs ticking thereto, they faſten 

it to the Extremity of the Glaſs before cut off. When it is 
ſufficiently faſten'd, they ſeparate the other Extremity of the 
Glaſs from the Blowing-iron; and inſtead thereof, make 


uſe of the Pointil to carry it to the Furnaces appointed for 


that end ; where, by ſeveral repeated Heatings, they con- 
tinue to enlarge it, till it be equally thick in eyery Part. 

This done, they cut it open with the Forces; not only on 
the Side by which it ſtuck to the Blowing-iron, but likewiſe 
the whole Length. of the Cylinder: After which, giving it 
a ſufficient Heating, it is in a condition to be entirely open'd, 
extended, and flatren'd. The manner of doing which is 
— 0l ſame as for Table Glaſ5, and need not be here re- 

ated. : 
7 the Glaſs being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to an- 
neal, for ten, or fifteen Days, according to the Size and 
Thien. 00 5 

It may be obſerv d, that Looking Glaſſes thus blown, ſhould 
never be above 45, or at moſt 50 Inches long, and of a Breadrh 
——— Thoſe exceeding theſe Dimenſions, as we 


| _——_— find among the Yenice Glaſſès, cannot have the 
$ 


Tbickneſs ſufficient to bear the Grinding ; and beſide are 


ſubject to warp, which prevents them from regularly reflect- 


ing Objects. 


Mecthed of caſting, or running large Looxine-Gr.as- 
LATES, - 


This Art is of French Inyention; and not above fifty 
Years old. Tis owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, 
who firſt propoſed it to the Court of France, in 1688. 

It is pextorm'd much like the caſting of Sheet Lead, among 
the Plumbers; By means hereof we are not only enabled to 


made the Venetian way of blowing; b ons of an 
of Borders, Mouldings, AN n o alta kn 
The Fyrnaces for melting the Materials of this 


cure, are of enormous Size; and thoſe for aeg 


each from 20 to 25 Foot long: They are c urnaces 
Each Carquaſſe has two 25 1 . 


Furnaces, c. there are others for the making of B 


under which are likewiſe Forges, and Work heat ts 
r 


and keeping up the Machines, Furnaces, &9c. As al rin, 


and Apartments, for theſe, and the other Workmen 9 


The Inſide of the Furnaces are form d of a fort 120 


for that Time, the Inſide muſt be refitted every fix Monk 


The Melting-pots are as big as Hogſheads, an | 
above two t * Weight of Metal. The Cite 
much ſmaller, and ſerve for the Conveyance of the liquid 
Glaſs, which is drawn out of the Pots, to the Caſting Tables 

When the Furnace is in a condition to receive the Po 
and Ciſterns, they beat it red hot: This done, they fil the 
Pots with Materials; which is done at three times, to fl 
cilitate the Fuſion. When the Matter is ſufficiently vitriged, 
refined, and ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty fou 
Hours; they fill the Ciſterns, which are in the ſame Fur. 
nace, and which are left there about fix Hours longer, til 
ſuch time as they appear all white, through the exceſlre 
Heat. T ; | 

To get the Ciſterns with the Metal out of the Furnace, 
they make uſe of a large Iron Chain, which opens and ſhut 
with Hooks, and E From the Middle hereof, on each 
Side, ariſe two maſſive iron Pins, whereby, with the Afi- 
ſtance of Pullies, the Ciſterns'are'rais'd on a kind of Car 
riage of a proper Height; and thus conducted to the Table 
where the Glaſs is to be run. Here, ſlipping off the Boi. 
tom of the Ciſtern, there ruſhes. out a Torrent of Matter, 
all in Fire, wherewith the Table, prepared for that purpoſe, 
is preſently cover d. MUIRS 7 0 | 
; The Table, whereon the G/aſ3 is to be run, is of Pot Mets], 
about nine Foot long, and broad in proportion. It is ſup 
ported on a wooden Frame, with True les, for the Con- 
venience of removing from one Carquaſſe, or Annealing 
Furnace to another, in proportion as they are fill'd.— 

To form the Thickneſs of a Glaſs, there are two iron Rv- 
lers, or Rims, placed a-round the Edge of the Table; ad 
on theſe, reſt the two Extremes of a kind of Roller, which 
ſerves to drive the liquid Matter before it to the End of 
the Table, or Mould. The iron Rulers, being moveadl, 
and capable of being ſet cloſer, or further a- part at pleaſure 
determine the Width of the Gl/a/es, and retain the Matter, 
that it does not run off at the Edges. et 

As ſoon as the Matter is arrived at the End of the Tabl, 
and the Glaſs is come to a Conſiſtence, which is in about 2 
Minute; they ſhove it off into the Annealing Furnace, whets 
it ſlides with eaſe enough, by reaſon of the Sand ftrev'd 
thereon. 

What is moſt ſurpriſing throughout the whole Oper. 
tion, is the Quickneſs, and Adreſs, wherewith ſuch malf 


Ciſterns, fill'd with ſo flaming a Matter, are taken out d 
the Furnace, convey'd to the Table, pour'd therein, the 


Glaſs ſpread, Sc. The whole is inconceivable to ſuch # 
have not been Eye witneſſes of that ſurprizing Manufactures 


As faſt as the Ciſterns are emptied, they carry them bak 


to the Furnace, and take freſh ones, which they empt)® 
before. This they continue to do, ſo long as there are a 
full Ciſterns; laying as many Plates in each Carquaſſes!t 
will hold, and topping them up as ſoon as they are full; w 
let them anneal, and cool again, which requires at leaſt ta 


Days. : 
The firſt Running being diſpatch'd, they prepare anoth, 
by filling the Ciſterns a-new, from the Matter in the Ton: 


And after the ſecond,:a third; and even a fourth time, il 


the Melting - pots are quite empty. 

The Cilfels, orion Rundin, , ſhould remain t geil 
fix Hours in the Furnace, to whiten; and when the f 
Annealing Furnace is full, the Caſting- table is to be W 
to another. It need not here be obſery'd, that the * 
quaſſes, or Annealing Furnaces muſt firſt have been bes , 
to the Degree proper for them. When the Pots are MP", 
they take them out, as well as the Ciſterns, to np. 


a 
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GLA 


at Glaſs 1 
winuance 


The arge y, or Perſon employ'd for that 


55 Tho. is Shirt, runs round the Furnace without 
quite leaſt Stop, with a Speed ſcarce inferior to that 


of the jeces of Wood, cut for the purpoſe . wr he 


jon fo 
uf mother „Oc. a 


os 4 red hot in leſs than half a Minute. 

Nis computed that a Furnace, before it be fit to run 

oſt, coſts above three thouſand five hundred Pounds: 

That at leaſt fix Months are requir'd for the building it 
nd three Months for the refitting it: And that 


bew; Pot of Matter burſts in the Furnace, the Loſs of 


when a 
Matter 


— further but to be ground, poliſb d, and foliated. 


the Grinding of GLAass, lee GRIN DING of Glaſs. 
* the Poliſhing GLAss, ſee PorisHinG Gln. 
For the Foliating of GrAss, fee Fortarins. 


and Time amounts to above 250 Pounds. 


Painting on GLAss, 


e primitive manner of painting on Glaſs was very ſim- 

7 of conſequence 2 It conſiſted in be mere 
Arrangement of pieces of Glaſs of different Colours, in ſome 
ort of Symmetry; and conſtituted a kind of what we call 
Moſaic Work, See Mosarc Work. 

Afterwards, when they came to attempt more regular 
Deſigns, and even to repreſent Figures rais'd with all their 
chades, their whole Adreſs went no further than to the 
drawing the Contours of the Figures in Black, with Water- 
colours, and batching the Draperies, after the ſame manner, 
on Glaſſes of the Colour the Object intended to be 

inted. For the Carnations, they choſe Glaſs of a bright 


ed; upon which they defign'd the principal Lineaments of 


the Face, Cc. with Black. | 
At laſt, the Taſte for this ſort of Painting being confider- 


ably improv'd, and the Art being found applicable to the 


adorning of Churches, Bafilicks, &c. they found means of 


incorporating the Colours with the Glaſs itſelf, by. expofi 
ho a proper Degree of Fire, after the Cos had 
been laid on. 

A French Painter of Marſeilles is ſaid to have given the 
ſirſt Notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the Pontifi- 
cate of Iulius Il. Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden 
were the firſt that carried it to any Height. 

The Colours uſed in painting on Glaſs, are very different 
from thoſe uſed either in painting in Oil, or Water. See 
PainTING. 

The Black is made of two Thirds of Flakes, or Scales of Iron, 
beaten up, and mix'd with another Third of Rocaille, or little 
Glaſ-beads —Ihire, with Sand, or little white Pebbles, cal- 
cined, pounded in a Mortar, and afterwards ground on a 
Marble; with one fourth Part of Salt. peter added thereto, 
and the Mixture calcined and pulveris'd over again: To 
which, when they are ready to uſe it, is added a little Gy/- 
ſim, or Plaiſter of Paris well ground, c. — For Yellow, they 
uſe Leaf . ſilver-· ground, mix'd up in a Crucible with Sulphur, 
or dalt· peter; then, well beaten and ground on a Porphyry 
Stone ; and, at length, ground over again wich nine times 
4 much red Oker. Red is made of Litharge of Silver, and 
Sales of Iron, Gum Arabic, Harderia, Glaſs-beads, and 
Blood-ſtone, nearly in equal Quantities, This is one of the 
molt difficult Colours; and the Preparation only to be learnt 
by Expericace.—Green, is made of Es Uitum, one Ounce 
4 much black Lead, and four Ounces of white Sand, incor- 
wage by the Fire. After Calcination, they add a fourth 
art of Salt-peter; after a ſecond Calcination, a ſixth Part 
more: After which they make a third Coction before it 
2 uled.— Azure, Purple, and Violet, are prepared like 
8 only leaving out the s Uſtum, and in lieu thereof 
8 Sulphur, for Azure; Perigueux, for Purple; and both 

ole Drugs for Violet. Carnations are made of Ferretta 


ad Rocaille : And laſtly, Colours for the Hair, Trunks of 


1 &c. are made of Ferretta, Rocaille, &c. 
This Account of the Colours we have from Monſ. Feli- 


bien's Excellent Work des Principes 4 ArchiteFure, &c. 


0 it muſt be own'd that all the Painters on Glaſs don't 


- them; there being few Artiſts of that kind but have 
"qa their own particular ones, whereof they make 
n g 2 But this is certain, that theſe above deſcribed 
5 uncient for the bqſt Paintings of all ſorts; provided a 


2 but the Skill to manage them. 
the Windows of divers antient Churches, Chapels, 


. 


Glaſs, when taken out of the Melting Furnace, needs 


Colleges, Cc. we meet with the moſt beautiful, and vivid 
Colours imaginable ; ſuch as far exceed any uſed among us: 
Not that the Secret of making thoſe Colours is loſt; but 
that the Moderns won't go to the Expence of them; nor 
take all the neceflary Pains; by reaſon this ſort of Painting 
is not now ſo much eſteem'd as formerly: , Fes 

Thoſe beautiful Works, which were made in the Glaſs- 
houſes, were of two kinds: In ſome, the Colour was diffuſed 
thro the whole Body of Gia; in others, which were the 
more common; the Colour was only on one Side; fcarce pe- 
netrating within the Subſtance above one third of a Line, 
tho more, or leſs, according to the Nature of the Colour; 
the Yellow being always found to enter the deepeſt: 

Theſe laſt, tho' not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the former; 
were of more Advantage to — Workmen; by reaſon, on 
the ſame Glaſs, tho already colour'd, they could ſhew other 
kind of Colours, where there was occafion to embroider Dra- 
peries, enrich them with Foliages, or repreſent other Or- 
naments of Gold, Silver, c. 2 

In order to this they made uſe of Emery; grinding, of 
wearing down the Surface of the Glaſs, till ſuch time as they 
were got thro' the Colour, to the clear Glaſs : 'This done; 
they _ the proper Colours on the other Side of the 
Glaſi—By this means the new Colours were prevented from 
running, and mixing among the former, when the Glaſſes 


came to be expoſed to the Fire, as will be hereafter ſhewn: | 


When the intended Ornaments were to appear white, or 
filver'd, they contented themſelves to bare the Glaſs of its 
Colour with Emery, without applying any new Colour at all; 
and it was in this manner, that they wrought their Lights 
and Heightenings on all kinds of 1 Bongo, 

The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint on Glaſs; 
in the modern way, is to deſign, and even colour the whole 
Subje& on Paper. Then they make choice of pieces of Gla/3 


proper to receive the ſeveral Parts ; and proceed to divide, 


or diſtribute the Deſign itſelf, or the Paper it is drawn on, 
into Pieces ſuitable to thoſe of Glaſi : Having always a view 
that the Glaſes may join in the Contours of the Figures 
and the Folds of the Draperies; that the Carnations, an 

other finer Parts may not be damaged by the Lead where- 
with the Pieces are to be join'd together. 8 

The Diftribution made, they mark all the Glaſſes, as 
well as Papers, with Letters, or Numbers ; that they may 
be known again: 

This done, applying each Part of the Deſign on a Glaſs 
intended for it, they copy, or transfer the Defign upon this 
Glaſs, with the black Colour, diluted in Gum-water ; by 
tracing and following all the Lines, and Stroaks, as they ap- 
pear thro' the Glaſs, with the Point of a Pencil. | 

When theſe firſt Stroaks are well dried, which irappens in 
about two Days, the Work being only in black and whire, 


they give it a ſlight Waſh over, with Urine, Gum Arabic, 


and a little black ; and this ſeveral times repeated, accord- 
ing as the Shades are deſir'd to be heighten'd : With this 
Precaution, never to apply a new Waſh, till the former is ſut- 
ficiently dried. This done, the Lights, and Rifings are given, 
by rubbing off the Colour in the reſpective Places, with a 
wooden Point, or the Handle of the Pencil. | 
As to the other Colours above-mention'd, they are uſed 
with Gum-water, much as in Painting in Miniature; taking 
care to apply them lightly, for fear of effacing the Out. lines 
of the Defign ; or even for the greater Security, to apply 
them on the other Side, eſpecially the yellow, which is very 
pernicious to the other Colours, by blending therewith. 


And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular 


regard muſt be had, not to lay Colour on Colour, or Lay 
on I ay, till ſuch time as the former are well dried. It may 
be added, that the Yellow is the only Colour that penetrates 
thro' the Glaſs, and incorporates therewith by the Fire : 'The 
reſt, and particularly the Blue, which is very diſficult to uſe, 
remaining on the Surface, or at leaſt entring very little. 

When the Painting of all the Pieces is finiſh'd, they are 
carried to the Furnace, to anneal, or bake the Colours. 

The Furnace, here us'd, is ſmall, built of Brick, from 18 to 
30 Inches ſquare : At fix Inches from the Bottom is an Aper- 


ture, to put in the Fuel, and maintain the Fire- Over this 


Aperture is a Grate, made of three ſquare Bars of Iron, 
which traverſe the Furnace, and divide it into two Parts. 


Two Inches above this Partition, is another little Aperture, 


thro' which they take out Pieces, to examine how the Co- 
Qion goes forwards. 
On the Grate is plac'd a ſquare earthen Pan, fix or ſeven 
Inches deep; and five or fix Inches leſs, each way, than the 
Perimeter of the Furnace. On one Side hereot is a little 
Aperture, thro' which to make the Trials, plac'd directiy 
oppoſite to that of the Furnaces deſtined for the fame end. 
ke this Pan are the Pieces of Glaſs to be placed, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Firſt, the Bottom of the Pan is cover'd 
with three Strata, or Layers of Plaiſter, or Lime, pulverized; 
thoſe Strata being ſeparated by two others, of old, broken 
Glaſi : The Deſign — is to ſecure the painted Glaj$ 


from the too intenſe Heat of the Fire. This done, the 
* Rr Glaſs 
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Glaſſes are laid horizontally on the laſt, or uppermoſt Layer 
of Plaiſter, or Lime. | 

This firſt Row of Glaſs they cover over with a Lay of the 

ſame Powder, an Inch deep; and over this lay another 

Range of Glaſſes: And thus alternately, till the Pan is quite 
full; taking care that the whole Heap always end with a 
Layer of Plaiſter. 1.38. : 

The Pan thus prepared, they cover up the Furnace with 

Tiles, or a ſquare Table of earthen Ware, cloſely luted all 
round ; only having five little Apertures, one at each Corner, 
and another in the Middle, to ſerve as Chimnies. 

Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give 

the Fire to the Work. The Fire for the two firtt Hours, muſt 
be very moderate; and to be increas'd, in proportion as the 

Coction advances, for the ſpace of ten, or twelve Hours; in 
which Time it is uſually compleated. At laſt, the Fire, 
which at firſt was only of Charcoal, is of dry Wood : So that 
the Flame covers the whole Pan, and even iſſues out at the 
Chimnies. | ; 

During the laſt Hours, they make Eſſays from time to 
time; by taking out Pieces laid for the purpoſe, thro' the 
little Aperture of the Furnace, and Pan, to ſee whether the 
Yellow be perfect, and the other Colours in good Order. 
When the Annealing is thought ſufficient, they proceed with 

reat Haſte to extinguiſh the Fire, which otherwiſe would 

Fon burn the Colours, and break the Gla//es.— 

GLAssEs are diſtinguiſh'd with regard to their Form, 
Uſe, Oc. into various Kinds; as, | 

Drinking Glaſſes, Optic Glaſſes, Looking Glaſſes, Burn- 
ing Glaſ/es, &c. | 

Drinking Gu assts are ſimple Veſſels, of common Glaſs 
or Cryſtal, uſually in form of an inverted Cone.— 

Each Glaſs confiſts of three Parts, vis. the Calix, or Bowl ; 
the Bottom; and Foot; which are all wrought, or blown 
ſeparately. | > 

Nothing can be more dexterous, . and expeditious than 
the manner wherein theſe Parts are allblown ; two of them 
open'd, and all three join'd together. An Idea is only to 
be had thereof, by ſeeing them actually at work. 

The Glaſſes chiefly uſed in Englaud, are made of the 
Aſhes of Fern; Cryſtal Gla/es, being grown into Diſeſteem. 
The exceeding Brittleneſs of this Commodity, notwithſtand- 
ing the eaſy Rate of each Glaſs, renders the Conſumption 
hereof very confiderable. 5 | 

Optic GL Ass Es, are thoſe made of uſe to ſtrengthen, im- 
prove, or preſerve the Sight. See Or ric Glaſs. 


To this Claſs belong, 
Convex GLAssEsS Convex. 
Concave GLAssES Cox cAvx. 
Lenticular Gu as8xs S ſee C Lens. 


Meniſcus GAss ES, &c. Mzn1scvs, &c. 
Plain GLAssts Pr ain Glaſs. 


To find the Foci of Optic Guassss, ſee Focus, 


Teleſcope GLAssES TELESCOPE. 
Object Grass OsJzcr Glaſs. 
Eye GrAss ſ Evxs-Glaſs. 
Magnifying Grass F © YMAGNIFYING. 
Multiplying GLAss MvuLT1IPLYING. 
Perſpective Gr ass PERSPECTIVE. 


Looking Gr. ass Look ING Glaſs; ſee alſo Mirror. 
Burning GL Aass 12 Glaſs; ſee alſo Mirror. 


Weather Gr ass WzarTntR Glaſs, 

Cupping GLAss Cureins Glaſs. 
 Grass Window Winpow. 

Grass Drop : fed DRor. 

Grass Body Bop. 


GLAUCOMA, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Eye, where- 
in the cryſtallire Humour is turn'd of a greeniſh, or Azure 
Colour, and its Tranſparency thus diminiſn'd. See Exx, 
and CRYSTALLINE. | 

Thoſe in whom this Diſorder is forming, diſcover it hence 
t hat all Objects appear to them as thro a Cloud or Miſt: 
When entirely form d, the viſual Rays are all intercepted, 
and they ſee nothing at all. 

It is reckon'd incurable, when inveterate, and in aged 
Perſons: And even under other Circumſtances, is very diffi- 
cult of Cure; Externals proving of little Service. 

The Internals beſt ſuited to it, are thoſe uſed in the Gut- 
ta Serena, See GurrA ſerena. 

Jul. Ceſar Claudinus, Conſul. 74. gives a Remedy for the 
Glaucoma. 

The Word comes from the Greek Y , glaucus, c&- 


ſins, > 


The Glaucoma is uſually diftinguiſh'd from the Cataract 
or Suffuſion, in this, that in the Cataract the Whiteneſs ap- 
pears in the Pupil, very near the Cornea, but ſhews deeper 
in the Glaucoma, 

Some late Freneh Authors, however, maintain the Cata- 
ract and Glaucoma to be one and the ſame Niſeaſe.—Ac- 
cording to them, the Cataract is not a Film, or Pellicle form'd 
before the Pupil, as had always been imagin'd; but an Al- 
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GLE 


teration of the Humor itſelf, whereby ; 
revented; which brings the C: J #8 tran reney; 
ATAR 4 IJ 8 Cataract to the Claacua | 
GLE is ularly uſe | 
oy See Rar. N a Ray, cr Beam 

mong Falconers, a Hawk is i 

caſts or — up Filth from her — * 

. GLEANING, or GLAnins, the Ad of gather; 
2 the Ears of Corn, left behind after * ring, @ 
en reap'd, and the Crop carried home. e Field by 

By the Cuſtoms of ſome Countries, particula;! 

Melun, and Hampes, all Farmers, and others J thoſe a 
either by themſelves, or Servants to put any rap forhbiq 
Fields, or prevent the gleaning in any manner whites = 
» 10x 


the ſpace of 24 Hours, after the carryi 
on Penalt of Confiſcation, c. ng off of the Com; 


GLEBE, Grzza, in Natural Hiſtory, Chum; 

Clod, or Piece of Earth, containing Cond Magi, Se. 
See ORE; ſee alſo Man CHASITE, Mxrar, &c. mer 
The Glebes are carried to the Forges to be waſh'd, pur 
fy'd, melted, Sc. See Gorn, SIT VER, IRON hs. Pur. 
GLEBE, or GLEAB-/and, is properly us'd for Church 
Dos vel Terra ad Eccleſiam pertinens.— See bn, 
 Glebe-land is moſt commonly uſed for that Land bet 
ing to the Pariſh Church, beſide the Tithes; tho in the — 
8 and extenſive Uſe of the Word, Giche is a * 

le to any Land, or Ground belonging to a Benefice Fe 
Manor, Inheritance, or the like. an 

Thus, Lindwode, Gleba eſt terra in qua conſiſtit dos g- 
clefie ; generaliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, vel pro ter. 
culta.— ö 

Thus, in the Civil Law, Slaves were ſaid to be affeQed 
to the Glebe, i. e. went with it, were ſold with it, Sc. The 
Right of Patronage ſhould be annex d to a Glebe. See Þ,. 
TRONAGE., 

GLEET, in Medicine, a Flux of thin Humor from the 
Urethra. See Frux, UR ETRHRA, &c. 

This, or a Gonorrhea Simplex, often ſucceed the Cure of 
a Gonorrhea Virulenta, and ſometimes remain obſtinate 
even after the Uſe of a Salivation. See Gonorrnzi, 

The Gleet may happen either from too great Relaxatin 
of the Glands in the Urethra, or from a Corrofion or Exul. 
ceration of them. It appears moſt frequently after a Go. 
norrhæa has been of long ſtanding, or ill managed in the 
Cure; as by the Uſe of acrid er corroding Injections, and 
the like. p 

The Glands may here alſo happen to be ulcerated by the 
Matter of the Running, which is often ſharp — for 
that purpoſe. 

A Gleet is diſtinguiſh'd from a Gonorrbæa /implex, nt 
only by the Colour, and Conſiſtence of the Matter evacuated, 
but alſo by the manner wherein it comes away: The Mat. 
ter of a Gleet comes away as well at one time as at another; 
but that of a Gonorrbæa /implex chiefly in EreQions, and 
when the Patient goes to ſtool. The Matter of a Gleet is 
commonly browniſh, but that of a Gonorrhea ſimplex white, 
And the Continuance of a true Glee? is unattended with 
Weakneſs, or other ill Conſequences, and dangerous Symp 
toms ; nor does it unfit Men for Procreation, as Gonorrhei 
ſimplex will. ; 

n aſtringent Regimen is the moſt proper in both ; Coffee 
and Claret are ſuppoſed proper Liquors in theſe Caſes: 80 
are thoſe made acid with Juice of Lemmons, Vinegar, &. 

GLENE, Grena, GLenoiDEs, in Anatomy, a Name 

iven to thoſe Cavities in Bones, which are of a middle 
Kind, that is, neither of the deepeſt, nor ſhalloweſt, but in 
a mean between the two. See Bones. 

Thus, the Cavity of the Omoplate, wherein the Hume- 
rus is received, is a Glene, or Glenoides. See OMorLarti 

GLENOI DES, or GLENE, according to Blanchard, &c. is 
peculiarly attributed to two Cavities in the lower Part of 
the firſt Vertebra of the Neck. : 

The Word is Greek, compoſed of yarn, Eyelid; and 60, 
Form. 

GLICTRRHIZ Z A, or GrycyRRRHIZ A, call'd alſo Ra- 
dix dulcis, Liquiritia, and Liquorice, a ſweet-taſted Root, 
of conſiderable Uſe in Medicine, againſt Coughs, and other 
Diſorders of the Breaſt and Lungs. 

The Shrub which bears it, is cultivated in divers Parts of 
England, particularly about Pcutefract in Yorkſhire ; in 
ſome Provinces of France, Spain, Germany, and Muſcovy; an 
eſpecially in Perſia, where it thrives better than any where 
elſe; there being ſome on the Banks of the Carafu, Kenk!, 
and Kerni-arpa, whoſe Roots are thicker than the Arm; 
and whoſe Juice, in reſpect of Strength, Virtue, &c. are pre 
ferable to others. 

The Root of the Liguorice Plant runs, or ſpreads a ge 
way in the Ground, and emerging into Air from Place ® 
Place, produces ſo many new Stems, or Plants, few of whic 
riſe above five Foot high. Its Leaves are thick, gee? 
ſhining, half. round, and glutinous : Its Flower red, like t ; 
Hyacinth ; and its Seed contain'd in roundiſh Pods. in 
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ES ﬆ be taken to have a warm, light, 

e, care muit be » Ugat, 

In 1 amend it with Manure: They plant it in 

nch 1 three Spits deep, in February and March ; uſually 

Trenc \ at a Foot diſtance from each other. The Parts 

in 2 this purpoſe, are Sets from the Top of the Plant, 

choſe very Top of the Root; or elſe the Runners that 

of 5 ſrom the Maſter-root—ln moiſt Weather, the Branches 
ſprea iſo be ſlip d and planted. nn 


a! — are taken a bout November, or December, after they 
ba 


dood three Summers in the Ground; for then the Li- 
1 weighs moſt, and will keep with leaſt Loſs: Not 
we” it there is a continual Diminution in this reſpe& from 


king it. FI Ws A 
be wi — 1 Liquorice ſhould be choſe ſmooth and even, 


Thickneſs of the middle Finger, ruddy without, 
about rn within, eaſy to cut, and of an agreeable Swell | 
bis Root being il'd a long time in ater, till the Fluid 

ot a deep, yellow Tincture; and the Water, at length 
be gere over a moderate Fire; there remains a black, 


01 „ which is what we call Liguorice, or Li- 


--» Juice, or ſometimes Spaniſh Fuice. | | 
price Te black without fide, = Oh ſhining Black with- 
in caſy to break, and of an agreeable Taſte. The whitiſh, 
5 llowiſh Liquorice Juices are good for nought; being 
aſa y no other than Compoſitions of Sugar, Starch, a little 
Gum Tragacanth, and Lig uorice Powder. 

The native wy ee Juice is very ſweet upon the Palate, 
eren more than Sugar, or Honey; and is yet accounted a 
reat Quencher of t irſt; on whic account Galen preſcribes 
En Dropfics. It is very balſamic, and detergent ; inſomuch 
that there is ſcarce any medicinal Compoſition for Diſeaſes 
of the Breaſt, but it is an Ingredient in.— 

GLOBE, in Geometry, a round or ſpherical Body ; more 
uſually called a Sphere. See 8SrHERE.— 

The Earth, and Water, together, are ſuppoſed to form a 
Globe, hence call'd the Terragueous Globe, See Tarr a- 
UEOUS. 
a The Planets, both Primary, and Secundary, are ſuppoſed, 
45 well as our Earth, to be ſolid Globes. See PlAN Er. 

The Earth, is, in a peculiar Senſe call'd the Globe, or 
Globe of the Earth. See EAR Tu. f 

Gross is particularly uſed for an artificial Sphere of Me- 
tal, Plaiſter, Paper, or other Matter; on whoſe convex Sur- 
face is drawn a Map, or Repreſentation, either of the Earth, 
or Heavens, with the ſeveral Circles conceived thereon. See 
Mar. i 

In this Senſe, Globes are of two kinds, Terreſtrial, and 
Celeſtial; each of very conſiderable Uſe : The one, in Aſtro- 
nomy, and the other in Geography; to perform many of 
he Operations thereof, in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, ſo as 
to be conceived without any Knowlege of the mathematical 
Grounds of thoſe Arts. 


The fundamental Parts, common to both Globes, are an 


Aris, repreſenting that of the World; and a ſpherical Shell, 
or Cover, which makes the Body of the Globe, on whoſe ex- 
ternal Surface the Repreſentation is made. See Axis, 
Por E, &c. | 

Globes, we have obſerved, are made of divers Materials, 
uus. Silver, Braſs, Paper, Plaiſter,' &c. Thoſe commonly 
oh, of Plaiſter, and Paper: The Conſtruction whereof 
is as follows: 


Conſtruction of Gropts. 


A wooden Axis is provided, ſomewhat leſs than the in- 
tended Diameter of the Globe ; and into the Extremes here- 
of two Iron Wires are driven, for Poles: 'This Axis is to be 
the Beam, or Bafis of the whole Structure. 

On the Axis are applied two ſpherical, or rather hemiſ- 
N Caps, form'd on a kind of wooden Mould, or Block. — 

heſe Caps conſiſt of Paſteboard, or Paper, laid, one Lay af- 
er another, on the Mould, to the Thickneſs of a Crown- piece; 
ater which, having ſtood to dry, and imbody; making an 
Iicifion along the Middle, the two Caps thus parted, are 
To of the Mould. 

e remain now to be applied on the Poles of the Axis, 
% defore they were on thoſe of the Mould : And to fix them 
n their new Place, the two Edges are ſown together with 


The Rudiments of the Globe thus laid, they proceed to 
4 en, and make it ſmooth and regular—lIn order to 
n 5, the two. Poles are haſp'd in a metalline Semicircle, of 

© Size intended; and a kind of Plaſter, made of Whiting, 
i at, and Glue heated, melted, and incorporated together, 

— d all over the Paper- Surface. In proportion as the 
he oy is applied, the Ball is turn'd round in the Semicircle, 

þ 968 whereof, pares off whatever is ſuperfluous, and 
pn the due Dimenſion ; leaving the reſt adhering in 

Ag that are ſhort of it. | 
. N ſuch Application of Plaiſter, the Ball ſtands to dry; 
"mp lien? It 18 put again in the Semicircle, and freſh Mat- 

lied: Thus they continue alternately to apply the 


Compoſition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the Ball every 
where accurately touches the Semicircle ; in which State it 
is piety ſmooth, regular, firm, &c. I 
5 57 Ball thus fini ſñ d, it remains to paſte the Map, or 
Deleription thereon : In order to this, that Map is projected 
in ſeyeral Gores, or Guſſets; all which join accurately on 
the {pherical Surface, and cover the whole Ball. To direct 
the pplication of theſe Gores, Lines are drawn by a Semi, 
circle on the Surface of the Ball, dividing it. into a Number 


* 


of 7 15 Parts correſponding to thoſe of the Gores, and ſub; 
dividing thoſe again anſwerably to the Lines and Diviſions 
rr / Y 4 
The Papers thus paſted on, there remains nothing but to 
colour and illuminate the Globe; and to varniſh ir, the bet- 
ter to reſiſt Duſt, Moiſture, c òũ4s .. 

The Globe itſelf, thus finiſh'd, they hang it in a Braſs Mor 
ridian, with an Hour Circle, and Quadrant of Altitude; an 
thus fit it into a wooden Horizon. | 


4 ov * 
„ 


Deſcription of the Gros 46 


The Things common to both Globes, are either delineated 
on the Surface; or added as Appendages, without it. 

Without the Surface, are 1 'The two Poles, whereon the 
Globe is turn d, repreſenting thoſe of the World,—See Pol x. 
2* The Brazen Meridian, which is divided into Degrees, 
and paſſes thro the Poles. See MzRIDIAN.— 30 The Wooden 
Horizon, whole Upper: ſide repreſents the Horizon; and is 
divided into ſeveral Circles: The innermoſt whereof con- 
tains the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, ſubdivided into their 
Degrees; the next, the Julian; and the third, the Grego- 
rian Calendars: Without - ſide of all theſe, are drawn the Points 
of the Winds. See Cour Ass, and WIN D.— 4 A Braſs Qua- 
arant of Altitude, divided into 90 Degrees, to be faſten on 
the Meridian at the Diſtance of go Degrees from the Horizon. 
See QuADRANT of Altitude. —5* The Hour Circle, divided 
into twice twelve Hours, and fitted on the Meridian, round the 
Pole, which carries an Index pointing to the Hour—A Ma- 
riner's Compaſs is ſometimes added on the Bottom of the 
Frame; and ſometimes, a Semicircle of Poſition. See Com- 
PASS, and Pos1TI1ON. FM | 3 

On the Surface are delineated, 1 The Fguinoctial Line, 
divided into 360 Degrees; commencing from the Vernal 
Interſection. See EquinocTiarl.—2® The Eclipric, divided 
into 12 Signs, and theſe ſubdivided into Degrees. See Ec- 
LI TIc.—z The Zodiac. See Zonpiac.—4* The two Tro- 
pies. See Toric; and 5 The Polar Circles. See Po- 
LAR Circle. * E (0 3 

What W to Globes, either as to Conſtruction, or 
Deſcription, is different, as the Globe is either Celeſtial, or 
Terreſtrial. See Celeſtial, and Terreſtrial Gropr, 

Celeſtial Gros, is an artificial Sphere, on whoſe convex 
Surface the fix'd Stars are laid down, at proportionable 
Diſtances, together with the principal Circles of the Sphere. 
See STAR, CONSTELLATION, CIRCLE, &c. | 

The Utle of theſe Globes, is to exhibit the Phænomena of 
the Motions of the Sun, and Stars, in an ealy, and obvious 
manner; which, tho* ſomewhat unaccurate, is yet exact 
enough for the common Uſes of Life, and may fave the 
Trouble of Trigonometrical Calculation.—See AsTRoxnomY. 


To exhibit the Stars, Circles, &c. on the Surface of a 
given Sphere, or Ball, and fit it for the Uſes of Aſtro- 
aomy. 

10 Aſſume any two Points diametrically oppoſite to each 
other, as P, and Q: (Tab. Aſtrouomy, Fig. 58.) And in 
theſe, fix up Axes, PA, and QC, for the Ball to turn round 
on. The Points P and Q; or A and C, will exhibit the 
Poles of the World. 2% Divide a Brazen Circle AB CD 
into four Quadrants, A E, EC, CF, and FD; and ſub- 
divide each Quadrant into 90 Degrees, number'd from the 
Points E, and F towards the Poles A, and C. 3“ Cloſe the 
Globe in this Circle, as in a Meridian, at the Points A, and 
C, ſo as it may freely turn therein. 5 

4 Apply a Style, or Pin to the Surface of the Globe in 
the firſt Degree of the Meridian, and turn the Ball round ; 
by this means will a Circle be deſcribed on the Surface, re- 

reſenting the Æguator, to be divided into Degrees. 3 

— the Pole of the World P, towards M; and from the 

other Pole C, towards N. Number 23+ Degree; the Points 

M and N will be the Poles of the Eclipt ic. 
60 Apply a Style to the Meridian, in the Point M, and 

turn the Globe round; by this Rotation will the Arctic Polar 

Circle be deſcribed : And after the ſame manner is the Ants 

arctic Polar to be deſcribed about the Point O. 


72 Number 233 Deg: from the Equator towards the | 


Poles P, and Q ; and note the Points H, and I. Then, ap- 


lying a Style to the Meridian, as before; two Circles will 


e deſcribed parallel to the Equator ; whereof that drawii 
thro' H, will be the Tropic of Cancer, and the other thro! I, 


the Tropic of Capricorn, es: ad 
f 8 Hang 


- 
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8 Hang the Globe within the Meridian, in the Poles of 
the Ecliptic, ae before in the Poles of the World; and ap- 
plying a Style to E, turn it round: By this means will the 
Ecliptic be delineated ; which remains to be divided into 
12 Signs; and each of theſe into 30 Degrees. 

90 While the Globe remains thus ſuſpended, bring the De- 

ree of Longitude of any Star under the Meridian; and in 
Ss Meridian, number as many Degrees towards the Pole 
as is the Degree of Latitude of the Place: The Point of In- 
terſection is the Place of that Star on the Surface of the 
Globe. After the like manner is the Place of the Star de- 
termined from the right Aſcenſion and Declination given; 
the Globe being ſuppoſed ſuſpended from the Poles of the 
World, or the Zquator. 4 14} $65 

10% All the Stars of a Conſtellation thus laid down; the 
Figure of the Conftellation is to be defign'd ; after which it 
may either be colour'd, or engraven.' 1 

11 Place the Globe with the Meridian, in a wooden Frame 
or Horizon D B L, ſupported on four Feet; in ſuch manner, 
as to be divided thereby into two Hemiſpheres; and that 
the Pole A may be rais d or depreſs'd at pleaſure. 

12% On the Limb, or Edge of the — deſcribe a 
Circle, which divide into 360 Degrees, and inſert the Ca- 
lendars, and Winds.— | 

130 Laſtly, to the Pole A, fit a Brazen Semicircle, di- 
vided into 24 horary Parts, and number'd twice twelve, ſo 
that the Lines or Diviſions of XII, may be in the Plane of 
the Meridian, on either Side the Pole. And on the Pole it- 
ſelf apply an Index, to turn round with the G/obe.—Thus is 
the Globe compleat. 

It may be here obſerv'd, that as the Longitude of the 
Stars is continually growing, a Globe does not remain of per- 
petual Uſe : But the Increaſe in 72 Years only amounting to 
a Degree, it will make no confiderable Error in an hundred 
Years ; the Defiant of a Globe being only to repreſent things 
ſomething near the 'Truth. | | 


To make a Celeſtial Grosz the uſual way. 


This Method is that the moſt frequently uſed ; and we 
2 premis'd the former as being the moſt eaſily conceived; 
and leading more naturally to this — | 

19 From the given Diameter of the Globe, find a Right 
Line A B, Hg. 59. equal to the Circumference of a great 
Circle ; and divide it into twelve equal Parts. 

2 Thro' the ſeveral Points of Diviſion, 1, 2, 3, 4, c. 
with the Interval of 10 of them, deſcribe Arches mutually, 
interſecting each other in D and E.—Theſe Figures, or Pieces 
duly paſted or join'd together, will make the whole Surface 
of the Globe. | 

30 Divide each Part of the Right Line A B, into 30 equal 
Parts; ſo that the whole Line A B, repreſenting the Peri- 
phery of the Equator, may be divided into 360 Degrees. 

4 From the Poles D, and E, with the Interval of 23+ 
Deg. deicribe Arches a B; theſe will be twelfth Parts of the 
Polar Circles. 

52 After the like manner, from the ſame Poles D, and E, 
Fig. 59, Co. with the Interval of 66+ Deg. reckon'd from the 
A quator, deſcribe Arches c 4; theſe will be twelfth Parts of 
the Tropicks. 

6 Thro' the Degree of the Æquator e correſponding to 


the right Aſcenſion of any given Star, and the Poles D and 


E, draw an Arch of a Circſe; and taking in the Compaſles 
the Complement of the Declination from the Pole D, de- 
ſcribe an Arch, interſecting it in 7; this Point i will be the 
Place of the Star. 


7* All the Stars of a Conſtellation thus laid down, the 


Figure of the Conſtellation is to be drawn according to 
Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamſteed. ; 

8% Laſtly, alter the ſame manner, are the Declinations, 
and Right Aſcenfions of each Degree of the Ecliptic 4 g 
determined, 

9* The Surface of the Globe thus projected on a Plane, is 
to be engraven on Copper, to ſave the Trouble of doing this 
over again for each Globe. 

10* A Ball, in the mean time, is to be prepar'd of Paper, 
Plaſter, c. after the manner above directed, and of the 
intended Diameter of the Globe. On this, by means of a 
Semicircle, and Style, is the Æquator to be drawn; and thro' 
every zoth Degree, a Meridian. The Ball thus divide d in- 
to twelve Parts, correſponding to the Segments before pro- 
jected ; they are to be cut out from the printed Paper, and 
paſted on the Ball. 

11» Nothing now remains but to hang the Globe as before 
in a Brazcn. Meridian, and Wooden Horizon. To which 
may be added a Quadrant of Altitude HI, Fig. 61. made 
of Braſs, and divided in the fame manner, as the Ecliptic 
and Aquator,— 

If the Dcclinations, and Right Aſcenſions of the Stars be 
not given; but their Longitudes, and Latitudes, in lieu 
thereof; the Surface of the Globe is to be projected after 
the ſame manner as beſore; except that in this caſe D, and 
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E. Fig. 59, are the Pojcs of the Ecliptic an 

itlelf; and that the Polar Circles, and Tode Eclipic 
Equator q 4, and the Parallels thereof, are to bs . . the 
from their Declinations. termin 


NS, as well 3. 


wherein the 4 * Aſcenſions and Deelinatio 
ere Expreſs) d. 


the Longitudes, 
See CATALOGVE. 


Uſe of the Celeſtial Gros, 


The Uſe of this Infrument is very extenſſ 
any thing in the ſpherical Aſtronomy bur | ty Scarce 
chereby. See Arrzonour, but may be exibited 
| e principal Points are contain'd in th 8 
blems, with their Solutions; which will J Na 
enough into the Nature and Reaſon of this noble Infleame.. 
to apply it, of his own Accord, in any other Caſes — mo 


Problem I. T6 find the Right Aſcenſio , | 
tion of a Star, repreſented on the ow s 5 Ow 


Bring the Star to the graduated Side of the Bra 
ridian: Then, the Number of Degrees Loader OS 
the Zquator, and the Point of the Meridian cut by the — 
gives its Declination; and the Degree of the Ewa, 
which comes under the Meridian together with the Star k 
its Right Aſcenſion. See Asctns10n, and Dzciination, 


II. 25 find the Longitude and Latitude of a Star. 


Apply the Centre of the Quadrant of Altitude 
Pole 0 the Ecliptic in the — Hemiſphere with . 
and bring its graduated Edge to the Star: The Degree a 
the Quadrant cut by the Star is its Latitude, reckon'd from 
the Ecliptic ; and the Degree of the Ecliptic cut by the 
Quadrant, its Zongizude. See Loxgirups, and Latirupy, 


III. To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic. 


Seek the Day of the Month in the proper Calendar © 
the Horizon; and againſt the Day in the Circle of Signs i 
the Sign and Degree the Sun is in for that Day. This done, 
find the ſame Sign upon the Ecliptic, on the Surface of the 
Globe ; This is the Sun's Place for that Day.—See PLacz, 


IV. To find the Declination of the Sun. 


The Sun's Place for the Day given being brought to the 
Meridian; the Degrees of the Meridian intercepted be 
tween the wy gp and that Place, is the Sun's Declins- 
tiom for that Day, at Noon. 


V. To find the Place of a Planet, with its Right A 
cenſion and Declination ; its Longitude, and Latitu, 
for the Time being given. 


Apply the Centre of the Quadrant of Altitudes on tix 
Pole of the Ecliptic (the Pole, we mean, of the ſame De. 
nomination with the Latitude); and bring it to the giva 
Longitude, in the Ecliptic : This Point is the Planet's Place: 


And bringing it to the Meridian, its Right Aſcenſion, and 


Declination will be found as already ſhewn of a Star. 


VI. To rectify the Globe, or adjuſt it to the Place, &c. , 
as it may repreſent the preſent State, or Situation i 
the Heavens. 


1* If the Place be in North Latitude, raiſe the Nord 
Pole above the Horizon, if in South, the South Pole; til 
the Arch intercepted between the Pole and Horizon be e 

ual to the given Elevation of the Pole. 2⸗ Fix the Qui 
| — of Altitude on the Zenith, i. e. on the Latitude of the 
Place. 35 By means of a Compaſs or Meridian Line plat 
the Globe in ſuch manner as that the Brazen Meridian * 
be in the Plane of the Meridian. 4 Bring the Degree © 
the Ecliptic the Sun is in, to the Meridian, and ſet the 7 
rary Index to XII: Thus will the Globe exhibit the Face ; 
the Heavens for the Noon of that Day. 5 Turn the Gl + 
till the Index come to any other given Hour : Thus will t 
Globe ſhew the Face of the Heaven for that time. * 


RECTIFYING-. 


VII. To know all the Stars and Planets by means of itt 
Globe. 


1* Adjuſt the Globe to the State ef the Heavens, fer 
Time. 25 Look on the Globe for ſome one Star, Kc 
you know ; e. gr. the middlemoſt Star in the Tail o . 
Great Bear. 3 Obſerve the Poſitions of the other mac 
conſpicuous Stars in the ſame Conſtellation ; and by il 


freing the Eye from the Globe to the Heavens, 0 


th 


GLO 


| fame, there. 4 Aſter the ſame manrier ma 
ably note 7 this to the neighbouring Conſtella tins, 
on P have t them all. See STAR. 8 
cl ſented on the Globe, after the man- 
deſcribed, by 2 them with the neigh- 


will likewiſe know the Planets. See 


nd the Sun's oblique Aſtenſion, his Eaſtern 
Ill To firs and Azimuth, with | the Time of Rb 


o ReQtify the Globe for the Hour of XII and bring the 


J e to the Eaſtern Side of the Horizon: Then, the 


' Plac 

unber 0 — 
no 4 

= pol: Sun's Oblique Aſcenſion. 2* The Degrees on 

the HO t wherein the Sun is, is the Ortive, or riſing Am- 


- the 
— Sun's Azimuth. See Aziuurn, OBr1que, Oc. 


IX. To find the Sun's Oblique Deſcenſion, Weſtern Am- 
flitude, and Ai mut h, with the Time of Setting. 


The Solution of this Problem is the ſame as that of the 
former ; excepting that the Sun's Place muſt be here brought 
the Weſtern Side of the Horizon; as, in the former, it 


was to the Eaſtern. See DxScCENSIOx. 
x. To find the Length of Day and Nig ht. 


1* Find the Time of the Sun's rifing ; which being num- 
ber d from Midnight, the Double thereof Joes the Length 
of the Night. 29 Subſtract the Length of the Night from 
the whole Day, or 24 Hours; the Remainder is the Length 


of the Day. See Dar, and Nienr. 


XI. To find the Riſing, Setting, and Culminating of a 
Star, its Continuance above the Horizon, for any Place 
and Day ; together with its oblique Aſtenſion, and De- 
jw and its Eaſtern and Weſtern Amplitude and 

zi mut h. | | ; | 


10 Adjuſt the Globe to the State of the Heavens, at 12 
+Clock, that Day. 2“ Bring the Star to the Eaſtern Side 
of the Horizon: Thus will its Eaſtern Amplitude, and Azi- 
muth, and the Time of riſing be found; as already taught 
of the Sun. 3® Bring the ſame Star to the Weſtern Side 
of the Horizon: Thus will the Weſtern Amplitude and Azi- 
muth, and the Time of ſerting be found. 4% The Time 
of Rifing ſubtracted from that of Setting, leaves the Conti- 
nuance of the Star above the Horizon.—5? This Continuance 


above the Horizon ſubtracted from 24 Hours, leaves the 


Time of its Continuance below the Horizon. 6“ Laſtly, 
the Hour to which the Index points, when the Star is brought 
to the Meridian; gives the Time of Culmination. See 
Risi, SETTING, CULMINATING, &c. 


XII. To find the Altitude of the Sun, or a Star, for any 
given Hour of the Day or Night. 


1 Adjuſt the Globe to the Poſition of the Heavens ; and 
turn it till the Index point at the given Hour. 2 Fix on 
the Quadrant of Altitude, at 90 Degrees from the Horizon, 
and bring it to the Sun's or Star's Place. The Degrees of 
the Quadrant intercepted between the Horizon, and the Sun 
or Star is the Altitude required. See ALTITUDE: 


XIII. The Altitude of the Sun by Day, or of a Star by 
7 being given, to find the Time of that Day, or 
bt. 


. Rectify the Globe as in the preceeding Problem. 20 

urn the Globe, and Quadrant till ſuch Time as the Star, 

8 deres of the Ecliptic the Sun is in; cut the Quadrant 

2 ven Degree of Altitude; then does the Index point 
tne Hour ſought, See Tims, Hour, &c. 


W The Azimuth of the Sun, or a Star, given; to find 
the Time of Day, or Night. 


Nectify the Globe ; and bring the Quadrant to the given 
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2* Bring the firſt Star to che Horizon ; and obſerve (h 
: ; a g 9 f 
Ds the Index points to. 3* The fame. do the 1. 
tar. Then r the former Time from, the latter; 
the Remainder is the Interval between the Rifings, - ... 
After the like manner is the Interval between two. Culinl- 
nations found; by bringing both Stars to the Meridian. 


XVI. To find the Beoinuing and Ending * the Cher * 
culum, or Tu. igt. ; , | | wed : Pu 


1 Rectify the Globe ; and fer the Index to the X11'* 
Hour; the Sun's Place being in the Meridian. 2» Take 
the Sun's Place; and turn the Globe Weſtward, as alla. the 
Quadrant of Altitude, till the Point oppoſite to the Sun's 
Place cut the Quadrant of Altitude in the 18*" Degree above 
the Horizon. The Index will ſhew the Time when the T'wi- 
light commences in the Morning. 3* Taking the Point op- 
poſite to the Sun; bring it to the Eaſtern Hemiſphere, and 
turn it, till it meet with the Quadrant of Altitude in the 
181 Degree: Then will the Index ſhew the Time when 
Twilight ends. See CaxpvscurumM. mn. 
Terreſtrial Grose, is an artificial Sphere, on whoſe Sut- 
face are delineated the principal Places of the Earth, ini 
their proper Situations, Diſtances, c. together with the Cir: 
Wy imagin'd on the Surface of the terreſtrial Sphere. Ses 
ARTH. 1 
The Uſe of the Terreſtrial Globe, is to exhibit the fe- 
veral Affections, and Phznomena of the different Places of 
the Earth, depending on Magnitude, Sc. in an eaſy, ob- 
vious manner, without the Trouble of Trigonometrical Cal- 
culation. See GrocrArny. | 


To conſtruct᷑ a Terreſtrial Goss. 


The Conſtruction of a Terreſtrial Globe, whether of Me- 
tal, or Plaiſter, Paper, £9c. is the ſame as that of a Cele. 
ſtial. The ſame Circles are delineated on both: And as for 
the Places, vis, Cities, Towns, c. they are laid down fro 
the Longitudes, and Latitudes given; as the Stars are fro 
their right Aſcenſions and Declinations. 8 = 

Hence, all Problems depending on the Circles, may be 
equally wrought on either Globe; as the Aſcenſions, Deſ- 
cenſions, Amplitudes, Azimuths, Riſings, Settings, Alti- 
tudes, Sc. of the Sun; the Lengths o Day and Night 5 
Hours of the Day and Night; Crepuſcula, Sc. 

We ſhall here, therefore; only give what is petuliat to 
the Terreſtrial Globe. 


Uſe of the Terreſtrial GroBs: 


Problem. I. 25 find the Longitude and Latitude of any 
Place delineated on the Globe. - 


Bring the Place to the graduated Side of the Braſs Meti- 


dian : The Degree of the Meridian it cuts, is the Latitude 
Nr ; and the Degree of the Equator at the ſame time 
under the Meridian, is the Longitude required. 


II. The Longitude and Latitude given, to find the Place 
dm the Gronx. | 


Seek, in the Equator, the given Degree of Longitude, 
and bring it to the Meridian: Then count from the Æqua- 
tor on the Meridian the Degree of Latitude given towards 
this or that Pole, as the Latitude is either North, or South. 


The Point under this is the Place requir'd. 


NI. 25 find the Antoeci, Periæci, aud Antipodes of 


any Place. | 
1* The given Place being brought to the Meridian; count 


as many Degrees on the Meridian from the Equator towards 
the other Pole. The Point thus arrived at, is the Place of 


the Antoeci. See AnToEci. 2* Note the Degrees of the 
Meridian over the given Place and its Autoeci; and turn the 


Globe till the oppoſite Degree of the Equator, cotne under 
the Meridian; or, Which amounts to the ſame, till the In- 


dex, which before ſtood at XII, com e to the other XII: 
Then will the Place correſponding to the former Degree, be 


the Peritci; and the latter, that of Antipodes. See Px- 
R1iQeTi, and ANTIPODES. e | 


IV. To find what Place of the Earth the Sun is V. erti- 
cal to at any Time afſigned. 3 
1* Bring the Sun's Place found in the Ecliptic to the Me- 
Hour of XII: Noting what 
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amuth in the Horizon: Turn the Globe, till the Star come 
to n. do idian; and the Index to the : 
the ſame : Then will the Index ſhew the Time. — of abs Meridian correſponds thereto. 2* If the given a 


Hdur be before Noon; ſubtract it from twelve Hours; and 


XV. 9 | | a | 

o | & 4 * Interval of Time berween 1 be Riſings turn the Globe towards the Weſt, till the Index. N at the — 

BA *ars; or their Culminatious. Eh Hours remaining. Thus will the Place requir'd d gpder tlie | N 

Raiſe the Pole of the Globe ſo man Degrees above Point of the Meridian before »oted. 27 If the Hour * | 
the 


: : 8 2 0 ; , /* ' 
be Horizon, as is the Elevation of the Pole of the Places Afternoon; turn the Globe in Ty” DEAN ona , 


E 
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Weſt, till the Index point at the given Hour: Thus again 


will the Place requir'd be found under the Point of the Me- 


idian befo ted,— 
W Ticks time, you note all the Places which are 


under the ſame Half of the Meridian with the Place found; 
= will have all the Places to which the Sun is then in the 


eridian : And the oppoſite Half of the Meridian will ſhew 
all the Places, in which it is then Midnight. 


V. A Place being given in the torrid Zone, to find the 
2 Days in the Tear wherein the Sun is vertical 10 


the ſame. 


1* Bring the given Place to the Meridian ; and note the 
Degree of the Meridian correſponding thereto. 2” Turn 
the Globe about, and note the two Points of the Ecliptic 

aſſing thro' that Degree. 3* Find what Days the Sun is in 
thoſe Points of the Ecliptic: For on thoſe Days he is ver- 


tical to the given Place. 


VI. To find thoſe Places in the Torrid Zone to which the 
Sun is Vertical on a given Day — © 


Bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic to the Meridian : 
Then turning the Globe round, note all the Places which paſs 
thro' that Point of the Meridian. Thoſe are the Places re- 


quired. | : 
After the ſame manner are found what People are Aſcii, 


for any given Day. See Asc11. 


VII. A Place being given in the Frigid Zone, to find on 
awhat Days of the Year the Sun does not riſe ; and on 
what Days he does not ſet to the ſame. 


1 Count as many Degrees in the Meridian from the E- 
uator towards the Pole, as is the Diſtance of the given 


lace from the Pole. 2Y Turning the Globe round, note 


all the Points of the Ecliptic paſſing thro' each Point noted 
in the Ecliptic : By this means you will have the Arches 
which the dun deſcribes while he neither riſes, nor ſets; 
and the Points themſelves give the Places of the Sun, when 
he neither riſes nor ſets, at the Beginning and Ending. 
30 Find what Days of the Year the Sun is in thoſe Places: 
Theſe are the Anſwer to the Queſtion. at” 


VIII. 25 find the Latitude of the Places wherein any 
given Day is of any given Length. 


19 Bring the Sun's Place for the given Day to the Ecliptic, 
and ſet the Index to the Hour of twelve. 29 Turn the 
Globe, till the Index point at the Hour of rifing or ſetting. 
49 Raiſe and depreſs the Pole till the Sun's Place appear in 
the Eaſtern or Weſtern Side of the Horizon. 'Then will the 
Pole be duly elevated, and conſequently the Latitude given. 


IX. To find the Latitude of thoſe Places in the Frigid 
Zone, where the Sun does not ſet for a given Number 
of Days. 

1 Count ſo many Degrees from the next Tropic, towards 


the EquinoCtial Point, as there are Units in half the Number 
of the given Days; by reaſon, the Sun in his proper Motion, 


| 2 nearly a Degree every Day. 2“ Bring the Point of 
t 


e Ecliptic, thus found, to the Meridian: Its Diſtance from 
the Pole will be equal to the Elevation of the Pole, or Lati- 
tude of the Places requir'd. - | 


X. Any Hour of the Day, or Night being glven, to ſhew 
all thoſe Places to which the Sun riſes, and ſets ; 
_ it is Noon, or Midnight ; and where Day, or 

ight. 


1* Find what Place the Sun is at that time vertical to, as 
already taught. 29 Let this Place be brought to the Ze- 
nith of the wooden Horizon, 7. e. ele vate the Pole as the 
Latitude of that Place requires. Then, will the Places on 
the Eaſtern Side of the Horizon, be thoſe the Sun is ſetting 
to; and on the Weſtern Side, thoſe he riſes to: Thoſe un- 
der the upper Semicircle of the Meridian, have it Noon; 
and thoſe under the lower, Midnight. Laſtly, to thoſe in 
the upper Hemiſphere it is Day; and to thoſe in the lower, 


ight— 

1 as, in the Middle of an Eclipſe, the Moon is in 
the — of the Ecliptic oppoſite to the Sun's Place; by 
the preſent Problem it may be ſhewn what Places of the 
Eartn then ſee the Middle of the Eclipſe ; and what, the 


Beginning, or Ending.— 


XI. To find what Places of the Earth a Planet, e. gr. 
the Moon, is vertical to, any day of the Tear. 


1* Mark the Planet's Place on the Globe, as above taught. 
1 Bring this Place to the Meridian; and note the Degree 
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the Moon ſhines, it will 


over it. 30 Turn the Globe round; 
under the Point, are thoſe ee Places which pa 
XII. The Declination of a Stay, or any 6 3 


menon given 3 to find what Parts of the Pen. 
Jame is vertical io. arth tl, 


Count as many Degrees in the Meridia 
tor towards one Pole, as are equal to * ps the Aqua. 
tion; vis. towards the North, if the Declination bi cin 
ward; and towards the South, if the Declination be North. 
Then, turning it round, the Places that paſs thee? South. 
tremity of this Arch in the Meridian, are the Pl the Ex. 
quired. — AE re. 


XIII. To determine the Place of the Earth 
Star, or other Celeſtial Phenomenon will re _ 
at a given Hour. THeal 


1* Elevate the Pole according to the Lat; 
Place, from whoſe Noon or Midas; ht the "pry N the 
ber'd. 2% Bring the Sun's Place for that Day to the Men 
dian, and ſet the Index to Twelve a- Clock. ze Peter mig 
the Place of the Star on the Surface of the Globe, and b. * 
it to the Meridian: The Index will ſhew the Difference * 
Time between the Appulſe of the Sun and Star to the 1. 
ridian of the Place: Noe the Point of the Meridian _ 
the Place of the Star. 40 Find in what Places of the Earth 
it is then Noon, and ſet the Index to Twelve a-Clock &» 
Turn the Globe towards the Welt, till the Index have: 60 
over the Interval of Time between the Culmination . 
Sun and Star. Then, under the Point of the Meridian be. 
fore obſerved, will the Place required be found. 

And hence may be found what Place a Star, or other 
Phenomenon riſes or ſets to at any given time.— 


XIV. To place the Globe in ſuch manner, under an 
given Latitude, as that the Sun ſhall illumine all th; 
Regions, which he actually illumines on Earth, 


1 Rectify the Globe, i. e. Elevate the Pole according ty 
the Latitude of the Place: Bring the Place to the Meti. 
dian ; and ſet the Globe North, and South by the Comps; 
Thus, the Globe having the ſame Situation to the Sun, 23 
the Earth has; that Part thereof will be illumined, which 
is illumined on Earth. 

Hence, the Globe _ ſituate in the ſame manner, when 

ew what Parts are then illumined 
by the Moon. | | 

And, in the ſame manner, may we find where the Sun 
and Moon riſe and ſet at any given 'Time. 


XV. To find the Diſtance of two Places on the Globe, 


Take the given Places in the Compaſſes ; and apply them 
to the Æquator. The Degrees they there ſubtend, being 
reduc'd into Miles, Leagues, or the like, give the Diſtances 
required. See DzcrEt, MILE, Oc. 

The ſame may be done, and more commodiouſſy, by 
laying the graduated Edge of the Quadrant of Altitude 
over the two Places; and noting the Degrees intercepted— 

GLOBULAR. Chart, a Repreſentation of the Surface, or 
ſome Part of the Surface, of the Terraqueous Globe, upon 
a Plane; wherein the Parallels of Latitude are Circles nearly 
Concentric ; the Meridian's, Curves bending towards the 
Poles; and the Rhumb-lines alſo Curves. See CHART, and 
ProjJEcTION. 

The Merits of this Chart conſiſt in this, that the Diſtances 
between Places upon the ſame Rhumb, are all meaſur d by 
the ſame Scale of equal Parts, and the Diſtances of any two 
Places in the Arch of a great Circle, is nearly repreſented 
in this Chart by a Straight Line.— Hence, Land Maps made 
according to this Projection, would indiſputably have great 
Advantages above thoſe made any other way. See Mat. 

But for Sea Charts, and the Uſes of Navigation, tis jet 
controverted, whether the Gl/obular Chart be preferable to 
Mercator's, where the Meridians, Parallels, and particularly 
the Rhumb-lines, are all ſtraight Lines; inaſmuch as ſtraight 
Lines are found more eaſy to draw, and manage than Curves, 
eſpecially ſuch as the Rhumb-lines on the Globular Chart 
are. See MERCATOR, Rox, &c. 

This Projection is not new, tho' not much taken notice of 
till of late. It is mention d by Prolomy, in his Gecgrapiy; 
as alſo by Blungdevil in his Exerciſes. 

GLoBuLaAR Sailing; ſee Great Circle SAILING. : 

GLOBULE, GrozvLvs, a little Globe; call'd allo a 
Spherule. See Grokx. | 4 

Thus the Cruor, or red Particles of the Blood are cal 
Globules of the Blood, on account of their Redneb, an 
Smalneſs, See Cx vox. 2 

The Microſcope diſcovers the Blood to conſiſt of rec, 
globular Particles, ſwimming in a limpid, tranſparent Wow . 
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and theſe, when at a due Diſtance, may be dil- 
or 9 attract each other, and unite into larger 'Globules, 
cern d oberes of -Quickfilver. See Broop. 

like —_ 7ans call the Particles broke off of the Matter 

The 6-1} Element Globules of the ſecond Element. See 
of W CARTESIANS, &c. 

Ee BULUS Naſi, is us d for the lower cartilaginous 

GL ble Part of the Noſe. See Nosx. 
mY ORIA Patri, in the Liturgy, a Formula, or Verſe, 

0 "ed at the End of each Pſalm, and on other Occaſions, 
u gine Glory to the Holy Trinity; call'd alſo Doxology. 

LOGY- 

Ache called, becauſe beginning in the Latin Office with 
beſe Words, Gloria Patri, q. d. Glory be to the Father, &c. 
t Po Damaſus is commonly held to have firſt order'd the 
R aral, or rather the ſinging the Gloria Patri at the 

of Pſalms. Baronins, indeed, will have it to have been 
1sd in the times of the Apoſtles : But its uſe, then, he al- 


Jecrees, © That the Name of the Pope ſhall always be re- 
« hears'd in the Churches of France ; and after the Gloria 
« Patri, ſhall be added Sicut erat in Principio, as is done 
« at Rome, in Africa, &c. On account of the Hereticks, 
« who ſay that the Son of God had his Beginning in time.” 
1 in Excelſis, a kind of Hymn alſo rehearſed in 
the Divine Office; beginning with the Words Gloria in Eu- 
geln Deo, & in terra pax hominibus, &c. Glory be to God 
on High, on Earth Peace, E&c. 

GLOSS, or GLossa, a Comment made on the Text of 
any Author, to explain his Senſe more fully, and at large; 
whether in the ſame Language, or another. 

Nic. de Lira has compoſed a Gloſs of the Bible in fix 
volumes, Folio—The French ſay proverbially of an ill Com- 
ment, that it is Gloſe 4'Orleans, plus obſcure que le Texte. 

The Word Glo/s, according to ſome, comes from the 
Creek ya9TIe, Tongue; the Office of a Eloſ5 being to ex- 
— the Text; as that of the Tongue is to diſcover the 

ind. | 

Others derive it from the Latin Glos, a Siſter-in-Law, 
which among the Lawyers ſometimes ftands for Siſter ; the 
Gloſs being, as it were, Siſter to the Text.— 

Gross is alſo uſed for a literal Tranſlation ; or an Inter- 

tion of an Author in another Language, Word for 
ord, See TRANSLAT10N, 

Young Scholars need an Interlineary Gloſs for the under- 
landing of Juvenal, Horace, Saluſt, &c. | 

Gross is alſo us d in Matters of Commerce, Ec. for the 
Luſtre of a Silk, Stuff, or the like. See LusrRE. 

GLOSSARY, a kind of Dictionary, for explaining the 
obſcure, antient, and barbarous Words, and Phraſes of an al- 
ter d, corrupted, or refined Language. See DicTIONAR Y,&9c. 

Spelman's Glaſſary, intituled Latino-Barbarum, is an ex- 
cellent Work; tho' that Author did not begin to ſtudy in this 
by 50 Years of Age, | E 

4 Canges Latin Gloary in three Volumes, and his 
Greek Gloſary in two Volumes Folio, are wonderful Perfor- 
mances, full of uncommon Erudition. 


Lindenbrok has a Gloſſury on the Laws of Charle- 
maign, &c. 
, ZLOSSOCOMON, a Chirurgeons Inftrument, uſed in 
ting broken and diſlocated Thighs and Legs; as alſo in 
extending thoſe which remain too ſhort after ſetting. See 
DisLoca TION, £9. | 
: * conſis of a hollow Trunk, wherein the Thigh, or Le 
p d: At the Bottom hereof is a kind of Wheel; an 
— the Top are two Pullies, one on each Side. Several 
, gs of Leather are tied both above and below the fra- 
4 1 Thoſe below, are faſten'd to the Axis of the 
may which they are near: Thoſe above, go over the 
3 5 0 come to the Axis, which they are likewiſe faſten d 
a al, * the ſame Turning of the Wheel, both draws the 
* the Leg, or Thigh, which is above the Fracture, up- 
rds; and that below, downwards. 
1 Nose is form'd of the Greek yaowa, Tongue, and 
Ty: care ; and was properly and primarily given 
of their fie was &. little Box, wherein they kept the Reeds 
rosso coðο, in Mechanicks, is a Name given by Ge- 
Pio 2 Machine compoſed of divers dented Whole, with 
6 7 05 erving to raiſe huge Burthens.— . 
han, x Bork TRA. or GrorropE TRA, in Natural Hi- 
4 Kind of Stone, in form of a Tongue; commonly 


und in the Iſland of Malta, and divers other Parts. See 


"TONE, 

tonal are divided as to the Nature, and Origin of 

0 G1 ene, ae Corpore ſolido intra ſoliduni con- 

Glo, ormns, Difert. de Gloſſopetra ; and Ræyſchius 
petris Luneburgenſibus, treat of them at large. 


. | 


* 


GLO 


The vulgar Notion is that they are the Tongues. of Ser- 
pents petrity'd.; and hence their Name, which is a Com- 
pound of ya@we, Tongue, and Tires, Stone Hence allo thcit- 
traditionary Virtue in curing the Bites of Serpents. Ph... 
The People relate, that fince the Viper which bit St. Pati 
without doing him any Harm; all the Ser nts of that Iſland 
have had the ſame Virtue ; and that the Glodperre are the 
Tongues of thoſe formerly dead-—But this is palpable Fable; 
which the ſole Figure of the Glo/odperre refuics z they hav- 
ing nothing of the Figure of a Serpent; beſide that they 
are too big. See PETRIFACTION. x 

The common Opinion of Naturaliſts is that they are the 
Tongues of Fiſhes, left at Land by the Waters of the De- 
luge ; and fince petrify'd. See DLV. . 

Some ſpecify the very kind of Fiſh ; and take it to be that 
which Theophraſtus, and the Greek Writers call zapyaciass 
and the Moderns, the Sea. dog. | 

Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelf that the Glo/opetre 
found in England, Malta, and a- round Montpelier were ever 
the Teeth of a Sea-dog, or any other Fiſn The chief Dit- 
ficulty, he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall Quantity of volatile Salt and 
Oil they afford by Diſtillation. To which Dr. Mood vard an- 
ſwers, in defence of the common Syſtem, that having laid ſo 
long burried under Ground, tis no wonder they ſhould have 
loſt the beſt Part of their volatile Principles. Tis certain 
that human Bones, and Skulls long interr'd don't afford near 
the Quantity of thoſe Principles, as they would have done 


immediately after the Perſon's Death. 


Another Scruple propoſed by Camerarins, is, that the 
Gloſſoperre, when expoſed to the naked Fire, turn to a Coal, 
and not a Calx; contrary to what is aſſerted by Fabius Co- 
lumma— Dr. Woodward anſwers, that tis likely enough the 
Glolſopetræ, in burning, may aſſume the Form of Coal, be fore 
it arrive at that of a Calx. 

GLOTTIS, in Anatomy, a Cleft, or Chink in the La- 
rynx, ſerving for the Formation of the Voice. See LAaRXNx. 

The Glorris is in form of a little Tongue; whence its 
Name, from yaowe, Tongue: For the ſame reaſon the Latins 
call it Lingula, i. e. little Tongue. 

Thro' this Chink the Air deſcends, and aſcends in 2 
ing, ſpeaking, ſinging, c. It has an Apparatus of Muſcles, 
whereby we contract and enlarge it; hex | hence all the Va- 
riety of Tones of the Voice. See Voice. | 

The Glottis is cover'd and defended with a thin, ſoft Car- 
tilage call'd the Epiglottis. See EricLorris. 

GLOVE, Cnirotntca, a Habit or covering for the 
Hand and Wriſt ; us'd both for Warmth, Decency, and to 
ſhelter from the Weather. 

Gloves, are diſtinguiſh'd, with reſpe& to Commerce, 
into Leathern Gloves, Silk Gloves, Thread Gloves, Cotton 
Gloves, worſted Gloves, &c. 

There are alſo Gloves of Velvet, Satin, Taffaty, Sc. Lea- 
ther Gloves are made of Shammy, Kid, Lamb, Doe, Elk, 
Buff, Sc. See LEATHER. 

There are Perfumed Gloves; Waſh'd, Glazed, Wax'd, 
White, Black, Snuff colour, Ec. Single, lin'd, top'd, lac'd, 
fring'd with Gold, Silver, Silk, Fur, Sc. 

"Tis a Proverb, that for a Glove to be good, and well 
made, three Kingdoms muſt contribute to it; Hain, to 
dreſs the Leather; France, to cut it; and England, to ſew 
it : But, of late, the French ſeem to have op—_ riated the 
Functions of the other two; the Gloves of the French Ma- 
nufacture oO now the Advantage in point of dreſſing and 
ſewing ; as much as cutting.— 

To throw the Glove, was a Practice, or Ceremony very 
uſual among our Forefathers; being the Challenge, whereby 


another was defied to fingle Combat—lIt is {till retain'd at 


the Coronation of our Kings; when the King's Champiori 
caſts his Glove in Weſtminſter-Hall. See CHAMPION. 
Favyn ſuppoſes the Cuſtom to have aroſe fron: the Ea- 
ſtern Nations, who in all their Sales, and Deliveries of Lands, 
Goods, Ec. give the Purchaſer their Glove by way of Li- 
very, or Inveſtiture. To this effect he quotes Ruth iv. 7. 
where the Chaldee Paraphraſe calls Glove, what the com- 
mon Verſion renders by Shoe. He adds, that the Rabbins 
interpret by Glove, that Paſſage in the CVIIT” Plalm, I Au- 
mæam extendam calceamentum meum, Over Edom will I 


caſt out my Shoe.—Accordingly, . among us, he who took 


up the Glove, declared thereby his Acceptance of the Chal- 
lenge ; and as a Part of the Ceremony, continues Fauya, 
took the Glove off his own right Hand, and caſt it upon the 
Ground, to be taken up by the Challenger. This had the 
Force of a mutual Engagement on each ide, to meet at the 
Time and Place which ſhould be appointed by the King, 
Parliament, or Judges.—See Gas, Ec. 

The ſame Author aſſerts, that the Cuſtom which ſtill ob- 
tains of bleſſing Gloves in the Coronation of the Kings of 
France, is a Remain of the Eaſtern Practice of giving Pol- 


ſeſſion with the Glove. L. XVI. p. 1017. c. 


Antiently ir was prohibited the Judges to wear Gloves 
on the Bench. And at preſent in the Equeries of molt 


Princes, 'tis not ſafe going in without pulling off the Glowves.— 
ces, 8⁰ 8 Pulling GLUE: 


ö — ù— dd AIDS; 


CLUE, Grurzx, a viſcid, tenacious Matter ſerving as 
a Cement to bind, or connect divers Things together. See 
CrMENT. 

There are divers Kinds of Glues made uſe of in the di- 
vers Arts; as the Common Glue ; Glove Glue; Parchment 
Glue—But the two laſt are more properly call'd Se. 

The Common, or Strong Gru is a Commodity uſed by 
numerous kinds of Artificersz as Joiners, Cabinet-makers, 
Caſe-makers, Hatters, Bookbinders, c. And the Con- 
ſumption. thereof is very confiderable. The beſt is that 
made in England, in ſquare Pieces, of a ruddy, brown Co- 
lour. Flanders Glue is held the next after the Engliſh. 

Glue is made of the Skins of all kinds of Beaſts, as Oxen, 
Cows, Calves, Sheep, c. The older the Beaſt is, the bet- 
ter is the Glue, made of its Hide. Indeed, tis rare they 
uſe whole Skins for this purpoſe ; thoſe being capable of be- 
ing applied to better purpole : But they make uſe of the 
Shavings, Parings, or _ thereof : Sometimes they make 
it of the Feet, Sinews, Nerves, c. of Beaſts. 

That made of whole Skins, is the beſt; and that of Si- 
news, c. the worſt : And hence chiefly ariſes the Difference 
of Glues; and the Advantages of the Engliſh and Flemiſh 
Glues : For, as our Tanners generally make the Glue them- 
ſelves; they are not ſparing of the Parings of the Skins, 
which they never ſell: Whereas, in France, &c. the Glue- 
makers being a peculiar kind of Manufacturers, and having 
no Parings, £9c. but what they buy, make uſe chiefly of Si- 
news, Feet, Oc. 


Method of making Grun. > 
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To make Glue of Parings ; they firſt ſteep them two, or 
three Days in Water; then waſhing them well out, they 
boil them to the conſiſtence of a thick Gelly. This done, 
they paſs the Gelly, while yet hot, thro' Oſier Baſkets, to 
ſeparate from it any Impurities ; and in order to purify it 
fill further, they let it refit ſome time. When the — Ay 
or foreign Matters are precipitated to the Bottom of the 
Veſſel; they melt and boil it a ſecond time. 

This done, they pour it into flat Frames, or Moulds ; 
whence it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and cut 
into ſquare Pieces, or Cakes. Nothing now remains, but 
to dry it in the Wind, on a fort of coarſe Net, and afterwards 
to ſtring it, to finiſh the Drying. | | 

The Glue made of Feet, Sinews, Sc. is manag'd after the 
ſame manner; with this only Difference, that they bone, and 
ſcour the Feet, and don't lay them to ſteep. 

The beſt Glue is that which is oldeſt : The ſureſt Teſt 
of Goodneſs is to lay a Piece to ſteep three, or four Days 
in Water; if it ſwell conſiderably without melting, and 
when taken out reſume its former Dryneſs, it is excellent. 

Fiſh Grve, is a fort of Glue made of the nervous and 
mucilaginous Parts of a large Fiſh, found chiefly in the Ryſ. 

ſian Seas. | 

Theſe Parts being boil'd, bear a near Reſemblance to that 
viſcid Matter found on the Skins of Cod Fiſh. When boil'd 
to the Confiſtence of a Gelly, they ſpread it on a Leaf of 
Paper, and form it into Cakes; in which State it is ſent 
to us. 

_ Fiſh Glue is of conſiderable uſe in Medicine, and divers 
other Arts; where it is better known under the Names of 


Jing Glaſi and Ichthyocolla. See ls1ns Glaſs, &c. 


GLUTAUS, in Anatomy, from ya#J%s, Nares, a Buttock; 
a Name common to three Muſcles, whoſe Office is to ex- 
tend the Thigh The firſt 
The Giutæus. Major, or the greater, ariſes ſemicircularly from 
the Os Coccygis, the Spines of the Sacrum, the Spine of the 
Ilium, and a ſtrong Ligament which runs between the Sa- 
crum, and Tubercle of the Iſchium; and deſcending, is in- 
ſerted into the Linea aſpera, four Fingers Breadth below the 
great Trochanter. 


The Glutæus Medius, or the middle one, call'd alſo mi- 


nor, or leſs, ariſes from the Spine of the Ilium under the 
former, and is inſerted into the ſuperior and external Part 
of the great Trochanter. 

The Glutens minimus, or leaſt, ariſes from the lower Part 
of the external Side of the Ilium, under the former, and is 
inſerted at the ſuperior Part of. the great Trochanter. 

GLUTINATIVE, AccLutinaTive, or Cox LUTINA- 
Iv E, in Medicine, and Pharmacy. See CoxcLurixArIVR. 
- GLYCONIAN, or Grycoxic, in the Greck and Latin 
Poetry.— A Glyconian Verſe is that conſiſting of two Feet, 
and a Syllable. See VERSE, and Foor. 

This is Scaliger's Sentiment, who adds, that the Glyco- 

nian Verſe was alſo call'd Euripidean. 
Others hold that the Glyconian Verſe conſiſted of three 
Feet; a Spondee, and two, Dactils; or rather, a Spondee, 
CORR and a Pyrrhic ; which Opinion is the moſt fol- 
owed. 

Sic te diva potens Cypri, is a Glyconian Verſe. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, or Gricranhizza, in Medicine, Li- 


guorice. Sce GLIGYRRHIZZA, 


„ 


GLYPHE, or Greens, in Architecture 2 
for any Cavity, or Canal, whether . 01 a genere Name 
an Angle; usd as an Ornament, in any Part, "minating in 

The Word is Exeek, yAvgd; which literally Gpnig 
| Tavgis is properly a Nitch, or Indenture made; | 
or, more e the Notch in the 2 * Catim; 

. k an Arto 
which the String Jon See TRIOL IE. V, Over 

GLYSTER; ſee CLxSTER. 

GNOME, a Name which the Cabalifts vive to "NAP 
viſible People, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit the tI©& an in. 
of the Earth, — — it to the Centre. er Parts 

They are repreſented as very ſmall of St 
and N to Men; and are made the Ga: ne 
Quarries, hidden * Wo: +5 nes, 

Vigenere calls them Gnomon The Fe ; 
cies — call'd Gnomiaes. 9 this Spe. 

Vigneuil de Marville in his Melange & Hiſtoire te 1. „ 
terature, T. J. p. 100. gives a Relation of a Core Bike 5 
a Philoſopher of this Claſs, who held that an Infinity whe 
rits inhabited each of the four Elements, Eire, Air — 
ter, and Earth, under the Denomination of Salamang 
Sylphs, Oudins, and Gnomes ; that the Gnomes are employ 
Fark, - We: the Machines of Brutes upon the 

He added that ſome Philoſophers of that Sect. h 
theſe Spirits were of two — for the two — of "ry 


or moving Machines; that they were even more or leſs per. 


fect as the Brutes were; and that there was an infinite Rum 
ber of exceedingly ſmall ones, to actuate the infinite * 
ber of Inſects, and Animalcula, both thoſe that are vifibl. 
and thoſe which are too ſmall to come under our Senſeg. 
that all theſe Spirits in general govern their reſpective Ma. 
chines according to the Diſpoſition of the Parts, or Oręam 
the Humors, Temperaments, &c. that they do not lay old 
of all Machines indifferently, but of theſe ſuited to their own 
Character, Element, Cc. That a haughty one, for inſtance 
ſeizes a Spaniſh Gennet; a cruel one, a Tyger, &c. Sea 
Stn, &c. 

Gnoms, or CHRIA, is alſo us'd for a ſhort, pithy, uſful 
and ſententious Obſervation, Reflexion, or the like; worthy 


to be treaſur'd up, and remembred. See SENTENcE, Aro. 


THEGM, &c. 
Such is that of Juvenal, 


Oranaum eſt ut ſit mens ſana in corpore ſans. 


The Writers of Rhetoricks diſtinguiſh ſeveral kind df 
Gnomes, according as they turn on Words, on Actions, or 
both; denominating them Verbal, Active, and Mix d Gnome; 
or Chriæ. 9 

Gnomon, in Geometry.—If a Parallelogram be divided 
into four lefler ones, by two Lines interſecting eath other; 
and one of theſe Parallelograms be retrench'd, or taken amy; 
the other three will make a Gnomon, ordinarily calld a 
Square. See SQUARE. | | 

Or, a Gnomon in a Parallelogram, may be aid: to be a 
Figure form'd of the two Complements, together with either 
of the Parallelograms about the Diameter. Thus, in the 
Parallelogram A B Tab. Geometry, Fig. 5. the Gnom i 
MEN; or Mþ+EN-| X-+- Z. 

GnoMoN, in Aſtronomy, an Inſtrument, or Apparatus fot 
meaſuring the Meridian Altitudes of the Sun, and Stars 
See MERIDTIAN Altitude. | 

Thoſe converſant in Obſervations, prefer the Gon to 
the ſmaller Quadrants, both as more accurate, eaſier made, 
and more eaſily applied. See QuADRANT, and Oh 
VATION. 
| Accordingly, both Antients, and Moderns have made uc 
of Gnomons, for the making of their more conſiderable Ob- 
ſervations : Ulugh Beigh, King of Parthia, &c. uſed 2 
Gnomon, in the Year 1437. which was 180 Roman Feet 
high : That erected by Ignatius Dantes in the Church f 
St. Petronius at Boulogne, in the Year 1576, was 67 Fett 
high; M. Caffini erected another 20 Foot high, in the ſame 
Church, in the Year 1655. See Sorsrick. 


To erect an Aſtronomical Gnomon, and obſerve the Mere 
dian Altitude of the Sun by the ſame. 


Ere& a perpendicular Style, of a conſiderable Height, 0 
the Meridian Line: Note the Point where the Shadow * 
the Gnomon terminates when projected along the Meridi 
Line: Meaſure the Diſtance of that Extreme from the = 
mon, i. e. the Length of the Shadow.— Thus, having. 
Height of the Gnomon, and the Length of the Shade; 
the Meridian Altitude of the Sun is eaklly found. 

_— e. gr. TS (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 13.) 
and T' V the Length of the Shadow. Here, | 
angled Triangle 8 T' V, having the two Sides T. V and 1.5 
the Angle V which Þthe Quantity of the Sun's Ali 
is found out by this Analogy: As the Length of the * 
dow T V. is to the Altitude of the Gnomon I 8; ſo al 


ingly 
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to the Tangent of the Sun's Altitude above the 


Or, more accurately, thus $ 


lar Perforation in a Braſs Plate, to tranſmit 


Make 4 Rays to exhibit his Image on the Floor: 

of tho o the Horizon in a bigh Place, proper for 
pis it parane Let fall a Line, and Plummet, wherewith to 
obſervatin* Height of the Perforation from the Floor. 
meaſure the Floor be perfectly level, and exactly hori- 
Take * let it be whiten'd over, to exhibit the Sun more 
zontal:; 8 Draw a Meridian Line thereon, paſſing thro 
Act). f the Gnomon, i. e. thro the Point the Plummet 
the Foot © Note the extreme Points of the Sun's Diameter 
bine og idian Line K and I, and from each ſubtract a 
ade Line equal to the Semi-diameter of the Aperture, 
Right H. Tab. Aſtron. Fig-57. on one Side, and L. I on 
gi. K . Then will H L be the Image of the Sun's Dia- 
bich biſſected in B, gives the Point on which the 


fall from the Centre of the Sun. 


fv A B G, or the apparent Altitude of the Sun's 
t 


ok B for Radius; A G will be the Tangent of the op- 


le, 
w- 1 c: So is the whole Sine, to the Tangent of the 


* in Dialling, is the Style, Pin, or Cock of a 
Dial; the Shadow whereof pointeth out the Hours. See 
SrYLE, and D LAL. : ' 6 

The Gnomon of every Dial is ſuppos'd to repreſent the 
Axis of the World; and therefore the two Ends or Exiremi- 
ties thereof muſt directly anſwer to the North, and South 
Poles. See MERIDIAN. 3 : 

The Word is Greek, y which literally imports ſome- 
chat that makes a thing known ; by reaſon the Style, or Pin 
makes the Hour, £c. known. 

GNOMONICA, or GNOMO NICE, Gnomonicxs, the. 
Art of Dialling; or of drawing Sun and Moon Dials, Ec. 
m any given Plane. See D1ar, and DIATLINS. 

is thus call'd, as it ſhews how to find the Hour of the 
Day, &c. by the Shadow of a Gnomon, or Style. 

GNOSIMACHI, an antient Sect in Religion, whoſe di- 
finguiſhing Character was that they were profeſs'd Ene- 
mies of all ſtudied Knowlege in m 

Damaſcenus ſays that they were perfectly averſe to all 
the Gno/zs of Chriſtianity, i. e. to all the Science, or Know- 
lege therein. They held it an uſeleſs Labour to ſeek for 
Gnoſes in the Holy Scriptures ; that God requires nothing of 
Men but good Works ; that it were, therefore, much better 
walk with more Simplicity, and not to be ſo follicitous 
about the Dogmata of the Gnoſtic Life. | 

This Gno/7s which they decried, is commonly underſtood 
: N and Damaſcenus's Interpreters tranſlate the 

ord ſo. 

Some Authors take the Word Gno/7s to have a further 
Meaning, and that in the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, it ſignified 


much the ſame with what we call Spirituality, and the 


Gnoſtic Life, Trvoomn mexynuglana. In which Senſe the Gno- 
ſmachi muſt have been ſuch as were Enemies of the Spiri- 
tual Life; who contended for the doing of good Works in 
all Simplicity ; and blamed ſuch as aim'd to render them 
more perfect by Meditation, a deeper Knowlege and Inſight 
imo the Doctrines and Myſteries of Religion, and the ſub- 
imer, and more abſtracted Exerciſes. See GnosrTic. 

* Word is Greek, yroriudx®, g. d. an Enemy of 

iſdom.— 

NOS TIC KS, antient Hereticks, famous from the firſt 
— of Chriſtianity 3 principally in the Eaſt. See HERE- 

ICKS, 

The Name Gnoſtic, which properly ſignifies learned, was 
adopted by thoſe of this Se, as if they were the only Per- 
ſons who had the true K nowlege of Chriſtianity : Accor- 
dingly, they look'd on all the other Chriſtians as ſimple, 
gnorant, and harbarous Perſons, who explain'd, and inter- 
_ the Sacred Writings in too low, and literal a Signifi- 

ion. | 

At firſt, they were no more than the Philoſophers, and 
Wits of thoſe Times, who form'd themſelves a peculiar Sy- 
lem cf Theology, agreeable to the Philoſophy of Pyrha- 
dera, and Plato; to which they accomodated all their In- 
E of Scripture. „ 
ut the Word Gnoſtic afterwards became a generical 
— comprehending divers particular Sects, and Parties 
| Hereticks, who roſe in the firft Centuries ; and who, tho' 
— Acker d among themſelves as to Circumſtances, yet all 
agreed in ſome common Principles: Such were the Valenti- 
un Stmouians, Carpocratians, Nicolaitans, &c. See Va- 
UENTINIANS, StMONIANS, &c. 


dometimes, the Word Gnoſtic is usd as a proper Name, 
9 


and peculiarly attributed to the Succeſſors of the firſt N- 
colartans, and Carpocratians in the ſecond Century, upon 
their laying aſide the Names of the firſt Authors. Sce Car- 
POCRATIANS, NicoLAITANs, &c, | K ed 8P 

Such as would be thoroughly acquainted with all their 
Doctrines, Reveries, and Viſions, may conſult. St. Trenens, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and St. Epi- 
pbanius; particularly the firſt of theſe Writers, who relates 
their Sentiments at large, and confutes them at the ſams 
time : Indeed, he dwells more expreſly on the Valentiniaus, 
than on any other Sort of ＋ ** ut he ſhews the Ge- 
neral Principles whereon all their miſtaken Opinions were 
founded, and the Method they followed in explaining. 
Scripture. | E 5 

He accuſes them with introducing into Religion Certain 
vain and ridiculous Genealogies, i. e. a kind of divine Pro- 
ceſſions, or Emanations; which had no other Foundation 
but in their own Imaginations. See Eox, ABra, CA DA. 
BRA, &c. FR 3 

In effect, the Gnoſticks confeſs'd that theſe Emanationg 
were no where expreſly deliver'd in the ſacred Writings ; but 


- infiſted at the ſame time, that Jeſus Chriſt had intimated 


them in Parables, to ſuch as could underſtand him. 
They built their Theology not only on the Goſpels, and 


the Epiſtles of St. Paul; but alſo on the Law of Moſes, 
and the Prophets. Thele laſt were peculiarly ſerviceable 


to them, on account of the Allegories, and Alluſions they 


abound withal; which are capable of different Interpreta- 
tions, | 
They ſet a great Value on the Beginning of the Goſpel 
of St. John; where they fancied they ſaw a great deal of 
their Emanations, under the Nord, the Life, the Light, &c. 
They divided all Nature into three kinds of Beings ; vis; 
Hylic, or Material; Pſychic, or Animal; and Pneumatic, of 
Spiritual. 7 ” 
On the like Principle they alſo diſtinguiſh'd three Sorts of 
Men; Material, Animal, and Spiritual: The firſt, who 
were Material, and incapable of Knowlege, inevitably pe- 


* 


riſh'd both Soul and Body: The third, ſuch as the Gnoſticks 


themſelves pretended to be, were all certainly ſaved: The 
Pſychic, or 1 who were the middle between the other 
two, were capable either of being ſaved, or damn'd, accord- 
ing to their good, or evil Actions. | 

The Word Gnoſtic is form'd of the Latin Gnoſticus, and 
that of the Greek yro5:zis, knowing, learned, witty, en- 
lighten'd, ſpiritual ; of y:r90z9, I know. | 

The Name Gnoſtic ſometimes occurs in a good Senſe, in 
the antient Ecclefiaſtical Writers, and particularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who, in the Perſon of his Gnoſtic, deſcribes 
the Characters and Qualities of a perfect Chriſtian, This 
Point he labours in the ſeventh Book of his Stromara, where 
he ſhews that none but the Gnoſtic, or learned Perſon has 
any true Religion. He affirms, that were it poſlible for the 
Knowlege of God to be ſeparated from eternal Salvation; 
the Gmoſtic would make no Scruple to chuſe the Knowlege : 
And that if God ſhould promiſe him Impunity in doing of 
any thing he has once ſpoke againſt, or offer R. Heaven 
on thoſe Terms, he would never alter a Whit of his Mea- 
ſures. See GNOSTIMACHI. 

In this Senſe that Father. uſes Gnoſtic, in oppoſition to 
the Hereticks of the ſame Name; affirming that the true 
Gnoſtic is grown old in the Study of the Holy Scripture ; 
and that he preſerves the thay Ba Doctrine of the Apo- 
ſtles, and the Church: Whereas the falſe Gnoſtic abandons 
all the Apoſtical Traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer than 
the A poſtles. | 

At length the Name Gnoſtic, which originally was the 
moſt glorious, became infamous, by the idle Opinions, and 
diſſolute Lives of the Perſons who bore it; much, as in the 
reſent Age, has fared with the Names Quietiſt, Pietiſt, 
Kc. Sce QuvirT18M, &c. 

GO, is ſometimes uſed in Law, in a ſpecial Signification : 
Thus, to go without Day; and, to go ro Ged, is as much as 
to be diſmiſs'd the Court ; to be acquitted. 

GOAD, STimvLvs, a Stick arm'd at one End with a 
ointed Iron, to prick, and urge on a Horle, Ox, or the 
ike. | 1 

In ſpeaking of Horſes, we more commonly uſe the French 
Name Valet; reſerving Goad for Oxen.— | 

GOAL, a Priſon, or Place of legal Confinement. See 
Pr 180N. £ | 

The Word is form'd of the French Geole ; and that of the 
Barbarous Latin Geola, Gaola, Gayola, a Cage: Whence the 
Picards {till call a Bird-cage, Gayolle. 3 

The Goaler, Geolier, was call d Gaularius, and Cajula- 
rius. Scaliger derives the Word Goaler from Fanicularius. 
Some Latin Authors call him Commentarienſis, by reaſon 
he keeps a Regiſter, or Liſt of all thoſe under his Cuſtody. 

GOBLET, or GokzLET, a kind of Drinking cup, or 
Bowl, ordinarily of a round Figure, and without either 
Foot, or Handle. | 
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the Medicinal my in regard the Liquors infuſed a while 
therein, are ſu po ed 
them good in Diſcaſos of the Spleen. , 

The Word is French, Gobelet; which SFalmaſius, and o- 
thers derive from the Barbarous Latin, Cußa: Budæus de- 
rives it from the Greek xuTianor.— | | 

GOBELINS, a celebrated Manufactory, eſtabliſh'd at 
Paris, in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel, or St. Marceau; for the 
making of Tapiſtry, and other Furniture, for the uſe of the 
Crown. See TarisTRY. 


The Houſe where this Manufacture is carried on, Was 
built by two Brothers, Giles, and John Gobelins, both ex- 


cellent Dyers, and the firſt who brought to Paris the Secret 
of dying that beautiſul Scarlet Colour ſtill known by their 
Name; as well as the little River Bievre, on whoſe Banks 
they fix d their Dye-houſe; and which is now known by no 
other Name than that of the River of the Gobelins. 

It was in the Year 1667, that this Place, till then call'd 


Gobelin's Folly, chang'd its Name into that of Hotel Royal 


des Gobelins, in conſequence of an Edict of Louis XIV. 


Monſ. Colbert, having re-eſtabliſh'd, and with new Mag- 


nificence enrich'd and compleated the King's Palaces, per | 


ticularly the Louvre, and Tuilleries, began to think of 
making Furniture, ſuitable to the Grandeur of thoſe Buil- 
dings: With this View he call'd together all the ableſt 
Workmen in the divers Arts and Manufactures throughout 
the Kingdom ; particularly Painters, Tapiſtry-makers, Sculp- 
tors, Goldſmiths, Ebenifts, c. and by ſplendid Offers, Pen- 
fions, Privileges, c. call'd others from foreign Nations. 

And to render the intended Eſtabliſhment more firm and 
laſting, brought the King to purchaſe the Gobelins, for them 
to work in; and drew up a Syſtem of Laws, or Policy, in 
XVII Articles. 

By theſe it is provided that the new Manufactory ſhall be 
under the Adminiſtration of the Superintendant of the 
King's Buildings, Arts, Cc. That the ordinary Maſters 
thereof ſhall take Cognizance of all Actions, or Proceſſes 
brought againſt any of the Perſons in the ſaid ManufaQtory, 
their Servants, and Dependants: 'That no other Tapiſtry 
Work ſhall be imported from any other Country, Ec. 

The Gobelins has ever ſince remain'd the fen Manufa- 
Qury of this kind, in the World. The Quantity of the fineſt, 
and nobleſt Works, that have been produc'd by it; and the 
Number of the beſt Workmen bred up therein, are incre- 
dible. In effect, the preſent flouriſhing Condition of the 
Arts, and Manufactories of France is in a great meaſure ow- 
ing thereto. 

apiſtry Work, is perticaler, is their Glory. During the 
Superintendance of M. Colbert, and his Succeſſor M. de Lou- 
vois, the making of Tapiſtry is ſaid to have been practis d 
to a Degree of Perfection, ſcarce inferior to what was an- 
tiently done by the Engliſh, and Flemiſh. 

The Battles of Alexander; the Four Seaſons ; the Four 
Elements; the I: 5 Palaces, and a Series of the principal 
Actions of the Life of Louis XIV. from the time of his 
Marriage to the firſt Conqueſt of Franche Comte, done 
from the Deſigns of M. le Brun, Director of the Manufa- 
Qory of the Gebelins, are Maſter- pieces in their kind. 

GOBONE, Gogox Arzo, in Heraldry, the ſame as Com- 
one. See Couroxk. 
60b.— No juſt Definition can be given of the Thing 
ſignified by this Name, as being infinite, and incomprehen- 


'fible. Sec DEFINITION. 


In Scripture, he is defined by, I am that I am: Alpha 
and Omega; the Beginning and End of all Things. 

Among Philoſophers, he is defined a Being of infinite Per- 
fection; or in whom there is no Defe& of any thing which 
we conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his Nature. See 
PERFECTION. 

Among Men, he is chiefly conſider'd as the firſt Cauſe, 
the firſt Being, who has exiſted from the Beginning, has 
created the World, and who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of him- 
ſelf. See CAusk, Sc. ; 

Sir Iſaac Newton chuſes to conſider, and define GOD not 
as is uſually done, from his Perfection, his Nature, Exiſtence, 
or the like ; but from his Dominion. © The Word God, accord- 
ing to him, is a relative Term, and has a Regard to Ser- 
* vants: Tis true, it denotes a Being eternal, infinite, and ab- 
* ſolutely perfect; but a Being, however eternal, infinite, and 
* abſolutely perfect, without Dominion, would not be God. 

The Word God frequently ſignifies Lord; but every 
Lord is not Go: The Dominion of a ſpiritual Being or 
5 Lord, conſtitutes God; true Dominion, true God z the ſu- 
preme, the Supreme; feign'd, the feign'd. | | 

* From ſuch true Dominion it follows that the true God is 
* living, intelligent, and powerful ; and from his other Per- 
fections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely perfect: He is 


© eternal, and infinite, omni potent, and omniſcient ; that 


* 1s, he endures from Eternity to Eterni 
* from Infinity, to Infinity, Yr rnit, ne * * 


He governs all Things that exiſt, and knows all Things 


_ © eternal and infinite : He is not Duratio 


that are to be Khown : He is not Etern 
© endures, and is preſent: He endures Sh... ace, buth 
every where; ahd by exiſting always 20 and Id preſs. 
* conſtitutes the very Things Duration and 2 where 
ty and Infinity. ' See. Erzxniry, Duration 8 

Since every Particle of Space is always, and ,, . &. 
; N . of Duration, every where the Cre? indi. 

rd 0 ings can never be hunguan tor and 
Un &c. c Lam atiſpuan. dee 

* He is omnipreſent, not onl virtually, but alf, 
© tially ; for Power without Subſtance ca; 0 ſubſtzn. 
Pow nn, * a ales. dee 

* All Things are contain'd, and move in him. ; 

i out = 33 AN He ſuffers nothin bis but it 
tions o ies; nor do they undergo » 
© his Omni reſence. 4 80 any Reſiſtance from 

* It is confeſſed that GOD exiſts neceſſarily . 

* ſame Neceſlity he exiſts always, and mad Trey by th 
© alſo he muſt be perfectly ſimilar; all E. 

© Brain, all Arm, all the Power of perceiving, underf 
ing and acting; but after a manner not at all corporeal a g 
* a manner not like that of Men, after a manner mh I 
© ko us 3 * AnTaHRoOPOMORPHITE., A 

He is deſtitute of all Body, and all bodil ; 
© therefore cannot be ſeen, band, nor N a 
* to be worſhip'd under the Repreſentation of any thin . : 
© poreal, See IMAGE, &c. | 9 

* We have Ideas of the Attributes of God, but don 
* know the Subſtance even of any Thing: We ſee on! ry 
Figures, and Colours of Bodies; hear only Sounds * 
* only the outward Surfaces, ſmell only Odours, and taſte 
Taſts; and do not, cannot, by any Senſe, or any reflex Ad 
* know their inward Subſtances, and much leſs can we hate 
any Notion of the Subſtance of God. See Boy, Sor. 
STANCE, &c. | | 

* We know him by his Properties, and Attribures ; by the 
* moſt wiſe, and excellent Structure of Things, and by final 
* Cauſes ; but we adore, and worſhip him only on account of 
his Dominion: For Goa, ſetting aſide Dominion, Providence, 
and final Cauſes, is nothing elſe but Fate, and Nature. 
Philoſ. Nat. Princip. Math. in Calce. See Far, NA. 
TURE, &c. ; | 

A late ingenious Divine has wrought theſe Thoughts of 

. i 2 

that admirable Philoſopher into Form, and ripen'd them in- 
to a more expreſs Syſtem, in a Diſcourſe upon this Occaſion, 
The great Principle or Propofition he lays down, is that 
* God is not rightly defined a Being abſolutely perfect, bu 
* a ſpiritual Being endued with abſolute Dominion—Na 
that he denies the ſelf exiſtent Being to be infinitely per. 
fect; but only that it is his Dominion, not his Perfection, 
© that is intended by the Word God.” 

The ſelf exiſtent Being, he obſerves, may be conſider'd 
either ahhſolutely, or relatively: Abſolutely, as he is in his 
own Nature, and as he is confider'd by the Metaphyſician: 
Relatively, as he ſtands related to his Creatures, and as he 
is confider'd by the Religioniſt, his Worſhipper. Nov, in 
treating of the Definition of God, he intends a nominal, not 
a real Definition; not what the Nature of that ſelſ. exiſtent he. 
ing is, which we call God; but what it is we mean by the 
Word God: Which, on this Syſtem, is that ſelf exiſtent he. 
ing, confider'd not abſolutely, but relatively; not as he is 
abſtractedly in his own Nature, but as he ſtands related to 
the Univerſe, whoſe Sovereign Lord he is. See UxIVI ES. 

"Tis added, that the Names given him in moſt Jar 
guages, denote, not his abſtract, metaphyfical, and abſolute 
Idea, but his religious, popular, and relative one. 

Indeed, every Worſhipper of God will allow that he vor. 
ſhips that ſelf-exiſtent Being for no other Reaſon, but be. 
cauſe he is God; that is, becauſe he is Lord and Sovercign; 
for one would be under no Obligation to worſhip a Being, 
tho' abſolutely perfect, that had no Dominion over him.— 
A perfect Being without Dominion, would be only an Ob- 
ject of Contemplation, and Admiration; not of 2 
For be; 4 is only a Payment of Homage, an Acknoulech 
ment of Subjection; which, where there is no Domino, 
cannot be due, and is therefore always due in proportion to 
the Degree of Dominion. | 
The Word God fignifies Lord, and not a Being abſolutc) 
perfect: Thus when I ſay, my God, the God of the Un- 
verſe, it ſeems plain, that the Notion of God is relative, 09 
abſolute, that is, includes Dominion, not abſolute Pere 
and if I were to expreſs the ſame in any other Words, cout 
I do it otherwiſe than thus, My Lord, the Lord of the Un- 
verſe; and not thus, my perfect Being, the perſect Bis 
of the Univerſe ? | be. 

Indeed, it ſeems impoſſible to prove the Exiſtence of 4 
God, in the Senſe affix'd to that Name, a priori, or ac 
otherwiſe than from his Dominion; that is by arguing fr,, 
the Effect to the Cauſe. The following Propo tions, ® 
true, are undeniably demonſtrable a priori. 1% That thet 


is a ſelf-exiſtent, i. e. nEceflarily exiftent Being; becauer* 


ty, or [ofinity, MP 


+ produce itſelf, 20 That a neceſſarily ex- 
Univerſe ud be eternal, and omnipreſent, that is co- 
illent Being :nfinite Duration, and infinite Space, becauſe 
extended V tiſts by an abſolute Neceſlity of Nature, has no 
whatever — Difference of Time, Place, Cc. and conſequently 

no” and every whore. 30 "TR, Bein; * 
mu r, fimple, and uncompounded, without the 

cfecthy — Difference imaginable, or poſſible, becauſe 


Faſt Varies dity is every where and always the ſame. 


abſolute Propoſition it alſo follows, as a Corollary, that 


From V 


this Being is immutable. 


. nt therefore, 4 priori, that there is a ſelf-ex- 
| It lng, which is not Matter; and that this Being is 
lle omnipreſent, ſimilar, and unchangeable, by neceſ- 
der nexion between ſelf-Exiſtence, and theſe Attributes: 
lry it is impoſſible to ſhew any neceſſary Connexion between 
bor Exiſtence and Underſtanding ; and if fo, it is impoſſible 
el "ove that the ſelf-exiftent Being is intelligent a priori, 
otherwiſe than by arguing from the Effect to the 

e; that is, from the Conſideration of the Frame of the 
ons the Laws of Nature, and final Cauſes. Max- 


GOD.— 


| fou 
3 Thus, in the Hebrew, God is called Y, Je- 
woah; in Greek, Obs; in Latin, Deus; in Spaniſh, Dios; 
in Italian, Jdio 3 in French, Dieu; in the antient Gauliſh, 

t German, Diet; in the Sclavonic, Buch ; 
Arabic, Alla; in the Poliſh, Burg; in the Pannonian, 
in Ara: the E tian, Tenu; in the Perſian, Sire; in the 
. — 1 
Waage of the Magi, Of 0 

The Rabbins, and He braiſts, 8 St. Zerom, and 
the Interpreters, reckon up ten different Names of Go# in 
Scripture ; which are, N, El, DN, Elohim, TIN, E. 
hhe, or in the Singular, NN, Eloah, Tax, De baoth, 
Wop, Elion, Me, Ebjeh, M, Adonai, d, Jab, Nv, 
Shaddai, Nu, Jebovah; but tis wrong to divide 0X 
tom Mer; they ſhould be but one Name TMN r N. 
Fliobe tſebaoth, i. e. God of Hoſts —Of theſe Names there 
arc three which expreſs the Efſence of God, and are proper 
Names, viz. Te, Ebjeh, d, Jab, and NY, Zehouvab: 
The others are only Names of Attributes. St. erom gives 
a particular Explanation of the ten Names, in his Epiſtle to 
Marcella: And Buxtorf the younger has an expreſs Diſſer- 
tation on the ſame 3 Diſſertatio de nominibus Dei. The 
Jeſuit Sonciet has three ſeveral ones on the three Names 
E, Sbaddai, and Fehovah, printed at Paris in 1713. 

Cicero in his Treatiſe Je Nat. Deorum puts this ridiculous 
Argument againſt the Exiſtence of a God in the Mouth of 
Cotta : How ſhall we conceive any thing of a God, when we 
' cannot poſſibly attribute any Virtue to him? Shall we ſay 
* he has Frudence ? No, for Prudence confiſting in making a 
Choice between good and evil, what need has God of 
* ſuch Choice, when he is by his own Nature incapable of 
| any evil? Shall we fay he has Underſtanding and Rea- 
* ſon? No, for Underſtanding and Reaſon only ſerve to 
* diſcover Things unknown to us, by Things that are known; 
but there can be nothing unknown to God. Nor can we 
attribute Juſtice to God; that being a Thing which only 
' relates to human Society: Nor Temperance; fince he 
* has no Pleaſure to reſtrain : Nor Courage, in regard he is 
not ſuſceptible of any Pain, Labour, or Fatigue; nor ex- 
* poled to any Danger. How then can a Thing be God, 
* which has neither Virtue, nor Underſtanding ? * See Ar- 
TRIBUTE, Divinity, &c. | | 

Gov is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe Deities of the 
Heathens; many of which were only Creatures, to which 
divine Honours and Worſhip were paid. See Ipor. 

The Greeks and Tatins, it is ob ervable, did not mean b 
the Name Goa an all-perfe& Being, whereof Eternity, Infi- 
10. Omnipreſence, &c were effential Attributes: With 
— the Word only implied an excellent and ſuperior 

aure; and accordingly they give the Appellation Gods 
to all Beings of a Rank, or Class higher — more perfect 
= Men. "ot, | 

ay, Men themſelves, according to their Syſtem, might 
become Gogs, after Death; — as their Souls ie 
tan to a Degree of Excellence ſuperior to what they were 
capable of in Lif, 

= Life. See DEIFICATION, 

7 e firſt Divines, Father Boi obſerves, were the Poets: 
0 5 two Functions, tho' now ſeparated, were originally com- 

N or rather one and the ſame Thing. See Pon rn v. 
v0 ar the 2 Variety of Attributes in Goa, that is the 
* Se! lations, Capacities, and Circumſtances where- 
. ad occafion to confider him; put theſe Poets, &c, 

. Neceſſity of making a Partition, and to ſeparate 
"ira Attributes into ſeveral Perſons ; by reaſon the 

dels of the human Mind could not conceive ſo much 


"x and Aion in the Simplicity of one ſingle divine Na- 


( 167 ) 


Thus the Omnipotence of God came to be repreſented 
under the Perſon and Appellation of Jupiter; the Wiſdom 
of God, under that of ue the Juſtice of God; under 
that of uno. See Erick, FanrLs, Sc. e 

The firſt Idols, or falfe Gods that are ſaid to have been 
adored; were the Stars, Sun, Moon, Ee. in regard of the 
Light, Heat, and other Benefits we derive from them. See 
ASTRONOMY, STAR, Sun, &. bb 

| Aﬀterwatds, the Earth came to be deified for furniſhing 
Fruits neceſſary for the Subſiſtance of Men and Animals! 
Then Fire and Water became Objects of divine Worſhip, 
for their Uſefulneſs to human Life. See FIRE, and Warzk: 
When Things were thus got in the Train, Gods, by de- 
rees, became multiplied to Infinity; and ſcarce any thing 
ut the Weakneſs, or Caprice of ſome Devotee or other, e- 
levated into the Rank ; Things uſcleſs; or even deſtructive 
not excepted, | . 

To authorize their own Crimes, and juſtify their Vices 
and Debaucheries, they conſtituted criminal, vitious, and li- 
centious Gods, unjuſt, rapacious, and tyrannical Gods, cove- 
tous and thieviſh Gods, Drunken Gods, impudent Gods, cruel 
and bloody Gods.— | 13 1 3 

The principal of the antient Gods, whom the Romans 
call'd Dii majorum Gentium, and which Cicero calls Cæle- 
ſtial Gods; Varro, Select Gods; Ovid, Nobiles Deos, others, 
Conſentes Deos; were Fupiter, Funo, Veſta, Minerva, Ce- 
* , 1 Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, 

pollo. ˖ dal TS a 

Jupiter is conſider'd as the God of Heaven; Neptune as 
God of the Sea; Mars as the God of War; Apollo of Elo- 
quence, Poetry, and Phyſicx; Mercury of Thieves; Zac- 
chus of Wine; Cupid of Love, &c. | 5 

A ſecond Sort of Gods, call'd Demi Gods, Semi-Dii, Dii 
minorum Gentium, Indigites, or Gods adopted, were Men 
canonized, and deified. —As the greater Gods had Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Heaven by their own Right, ſo theſe ſecondary 
Deities had it by Right of Donation; being tranſlated into 
Heaven for that they liv'd as Gods upon Earth. See IN Di- 
GITES, HERO, and ArpoTHEOSIS. | 

The Heathen Gods may be all reduced to the following 
Claſſes. 1® Created Spirits, Angels, or Demons; whence 

ood and evil Gods; Genii, Lares, Lemures, Typhones, 
— Gods, Infernal Gods, &c. Sec Damon, GEN IVs, 
Luan Ke.. ©." 

29 Heavenly Bodies, as the Sun, Moon, and other Pla- 
nets, fixed Stars, Conſtellations, &c. See Sun, Moon, STAR, 
CONSTELLATION, &c. 3 | 

30 Elements, as Air, Earth, Occan, Ops, Veſta ; the 
Rivers, Fountains, &c, See NATIA DS, FounTAINs, &c. 


4 Meteors; thus the Perſſaus adored the Wind : Thun- 


der, and Lightning, were honour'd under the Name of 
Geryon. See TyunDERBOLT. And ſeveral Nations of 
India and America have made themſelves Gods of the ſame. 
Caſtor, Pollux, Helena, and Iris have alſo been prefer'd 
from Meteors to be Gods; and the like has been practic'd in 
regard to Comets: Witneſs that which appear'd at the Mur- 
ther of Cæſar. Socrates deiſied the Muds, if we may give 
Credit to Ariſtophanes ; and the primitive Chriſtians, Ter- 
tullian aſſures us, were reproach'd with the ſame Thing. 

52 They erected Minerals, or Foſſils into Deities ; ſuck 
was Beylus; the Finlanders ador'd Stones; the Scythians 
Iron; and many Nations Silver, and Gold. 

60 Plants have been made Gods; thus Leeks and Onions 
were Deities in Zgypr : The Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtæ. 
Vandals, and Peruvians ador'd Trees and Foreſts : The an- 
tient Gauls, Britons, Druids, bore a particular Devotion to 
the Oak ; and it was no other than Wheat, Corns, Seeds, 
Sc. that the Antients adored under the Names of Ceres 
and Proſerpina. See Pants, SYLVANS, DRurps, &C. 

72 They took themſelves Gods from among the Waters: 
The Syrians, and Egytians adored Fiſhes; the Oxyrinchites, 
Latopolitani, Sienites, and the Inhabitants of the Eliphan- 
tide had each a Fiſh for their God; and the Tritons, Ne- 
reids, Syrens, &c. what were they but Fiſhes ? Several Na- 
tions have ador'd Serpents, particularly the Egyprians, Pruſ- 
ſians, Lithuanians, Samogitiaus, &c. Sce TRITONMS, Ne- 


REID, SYREN, Oc. | | 
80 Inſects, as Flies and Auts have had their Sacrificers; 


theſe among the The/alians, and thoſe in Acarnania, where 
Bullocks were offer'd to them. 

'99 Among Birds, the Stork, Crow, Sparrowhawk, Thys, 
Eagle, Griffon, and Lapwing have had Divine Honours ; 
the laſt in Mexico, the Reſt in Egypt, and atT hebes: 

100 Four-footed Beaſts have had their Altars, as the Hull, 
Dog, Cat, Wolf, Baboon, Lion, and Crocodile in Egypt and 
elſewhere ; the Hog in the Iſland of Creta; Rats and Mice 
in the Tyoas, and at Tenedos; Weaſels at Thebes, and the 


Porcupin throughout all Zoroaſter's School. 
11“ Nothing was more common than to place Men among 


the Number of Deities; and from Belus, or Baal to the 
Roman Emperors before Conſtantine z the Inſtances of this 


kind are innumerable. Frequently they did net ws; ſo 
” vg 
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long as their Deaths for the Apotheoſis. Nebuchodnez%ar pro- 
vided to have his Statue worſhip'd while living ; and Virgil 
ſhews that Augtiſtus had Altars, and Sacrifices offer d to 
him, Eclog. 1. v. 6, 7. As we learn from other Hands, that 
he had Prieſts call'd Auguſtales; and Temples, at Lyons, Nar- 
bona, and ſeveral other Places; and he mult be allowed the 
firſt of the Romaps, in whoſe behalf Idolatry was carried to 
ſuch a Pitch. The Ztrhiopians deem'd all their Kings, Gods: 
The FVelleda of the Germans; the 1 of the Hungarians; 
and the T haut, Orhin, and Aga of the Northern Nations 
were alſo Men. 

129 Not Men only, but every thing that relates to Man 
has alſo been deified ; as Labour, Reſt, Sleep, Youth, Age, 
Death, Virtnes, Vices, Occaſion, Time, Place, Numbers 
among the Pythagorians; the Generative Power, under the 
Name of Priapus : Infancy alone had a Cloud of Deities; 
as Vagetanus, Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, Cu- 
mina, Carna, Offilago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &c. 

They alſo ador'd the Gods Health, Fever, Fear, Love, 
Pain, Indignation, Shame, Impudence, Opinion, Renown, 
Prudence, Science, Art, —_— Felicity, Calumny, Li- 
berty, Money, War, Pcace, Victory, Triumph, &c. 

Laſtly, Nature, or the Univerſe, was reputed a God. See 
NarukRk, and UNIVERSE. 

Heſiod has a Poem under the Title of Gονονν,,i 7. e. the 
Generation of the Gods ; wherein he explains their Genea- 
logy and Deſcent, ſets forth who was the firſt, and * 
of all the others; who firſt deſcended from him and what 
Iſſue each had; the whole making a ſort of Syſtem of Hea- 
then Theology. Sce 'Trnxocony. ; 

Beſide this popular Theology, each Philoſopher had his 
ſeparate Syſtem ; as may be ſeen from the Trmens of Plato, 
and Cicero De Natura Deorum. 

Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian in his Apologeticks and his 
Books contra Gentes ; Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Lactan- 
tins, Euſebius, Prepar. & Demon. Evangel. St. Auguſtin 
De Civit. Dei, and Theodoret adverl. Gentes, ſhew the Vanity 
of theſe Gods. | 

"Tis very difficult to diſcover the real Sentiments of the 
Heathens, with reſpect to their Gods: They are exceedingly 
intricate and confuſed, and even frequently contradictory. 

They admitted ſo many ſuperior and inferior Gods, who 
ſhared the Empire, that all was full of Gods. Varro rec- 
kons up no leſs than thirty thouſand ador'd within a ſmall 
Extent of Ground, and yet their Number was every Day 

C 8 The Way to Heaven was ſo eaſy for the Great Men 

1 of thoſe Days, that Juvenal brings in Atlas — he 
| | was ready to fink under the Load of ſuch a Number of new 
| 


Gods as were daily placed in the Heavens: Yet Fa. Mourges 
4 ſeems to have proved, that all the Philoſophers of Anti ity 
F | have acknowledg'd that there was but one God—Pla 7 heol. 
des Seft. Scavant. de Grece. See Gonpss. SEV 

i GOD-Zote, in our antient Saxon Cuſtoms. Aſulcta ex 
I! delictis in Deum admiſſis obveniens. A Fine, or Amercia- 
ment for Crimes and Offences againſt God: An Ecclefiaſti- 
cal, or Church Fine. "F297 

Gop-Fathers, and Gop- Mothers, Perſons who direct, and 
attend at the 1 of Infants, or other Perſons; and 
give the Name. See BArrisu, and NAux. 

The Number of God. fathers, and God:mothers is now re- 
duc'd to three in the Church of England, and to two in that 
of Rome : Antiently, they had as many as they pleas'd.— 

The Romaniſts have allo God-fathers, and God-morhers at 

their Confirmation. See ConFiR MATION. 3 

They allo give God-fathers, &c. to Bells, at their Ba 
tiſm. Sce BELL. 

Among the Antients it was the Cuſtom for Perſons of 
Quality to have others of like Quality cut their Childrens 
Hair, the firſt time; by which they became reputed a ſort 
of Goa-fathers. And the like was praQtis'd with regard to 
the Hair of the Beard. See Avorr1on, FArTrnER, HAIR, &c. 

The Name Godfather was alſo antiently given to a kind 
of Seconds, who attended and aſſiſted the Knights in Tour- 
naments, or ſingle Combats. 

The God-farhers of Duels were a kind of Advocates, 

choſen by the two Parties, to repreſent the Reaſons of their 
18 Combat to the Judges. See CouBaT, Dur, CHAmrion, &c. 
0 Something of this k ind is {till retain'd at ſolemn Carrouſals: 
| There are two, or more in each Quadrile. See e 

ö The Inſtitution of God. fathers and God. mothers, Pa- 
| irini and Matrim is originally Roman: They were young 
| People, who in the Games of the Circus had the Direction 


| of the Chariots, Shews, and Images of the Gods. Cicero 

i mrs mention of them in his Oration 4e Haruſpicum re- 
| onſ7s. 

l 4 Their Office was much like that of the Children in ſome 
| Romiſh Ceremonies, who are dreſs'd in the Habit of An- 
gels, to ſtrew Flowers, bear Incenſe-Pots, Lights, &c. and 
3 accom pany the Relicks, and Images of Saints. 
I GODDESS, Dea, Diva, a Heathen Deity, of the fe- 
5 | male Sex. See Gop. | 
j/ The Antients had almoſt as many Godde/es, as Gods: 
| 


—_— — 
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Such were Juno, the Goddeſs of Air: Hi, 
of Woods, and Chaſtity; Proſerpina, che 07%, th Coda 
Venus, of . T hetis, of the Sea: Such 3 of Hel 
Cory, Fortune, &c. See Fon Tus. N 
Nay, they were not contented to make hems 
and admit both Sexes into the Roll; but the hag Cody 
mophrodite Gods: Thus Minerva, 8 ad allo Her. 
of the Learned, was both Man and Woman, . leveral 


» 


Sexes of Venus and Vulcan are very dubious; Whetc? 1 K 
in the 


ormula, Be 


wy 88 of the Divine Character. 

D- Gild, in our antient Cuſtoms, that which : o . 

to oo Seg GiLD. „ that which is offer 
GOLD, Aun vn, a yellow Metal; the heavy; 

moſt ductile, and ſhining, and on thoſe Dare, * ureſſ, 

valuable, of all Metals. See Mzrar. "0" 0 
The Chymiſts call Gold Sol, the Sun, ta denote its pre. 


eminence over the other Metals, which are call'd by the 


Names of the Planets: Its Symbol, or Character is © which 
in their Hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes erſecto 
Simplicity, Solidity, Sc.—See CARAC TER. 9 

The Weight of Gold is to that of Silver as 19 to 10—A 
Cubic Inch of pure Gold weighs 12 Ounces, 2 Drachms 
Grains; and the Cubic Inch of Silver 6 Ounces, 5 Deaths 
28 Gr. —The Pound Weight, or twelve Ounces Troy of Gu 
is divided into 24 Carats. See Caracrt, Wricur, and 
SPECIFIC Gravity. -» 

The Value of Gold is to that of Silver as 14 to 1; antien. 
ly, it was only as 12 to 1, Indeed, this Proportion varies a 
Gold is more or leſs plentiful: For Suetonius relates, that 
Ceſar brought ſuch a Quantity of Gold from Italy, that the 
Pound of Gola was only worth ſeven Pound and half of Silver 
Standard Gold is worth 44 lib. 10 5. Sterling the Pound. 
weight: Standard Silver, is worth 3 J. the Pound; or 5 
the Ounce. See STANDARD; ſee alſo S1L VER, and My. 
NEY. 

The firſt Characteriſtic, or Property of Gold is that it is 
the heavieſt of all Bodies—So that whoever would make 
Gold, muſt be able to add to the Weight of other Matten, 
and make them equiponderate with Gold. 

In every Maſs of Matter, therefore, heavier than Mercury, 
there muſt of neceſſity be a Share of Gold 3 there being no 
Body in Nature of intermediate Gravity; i. e. no Body 
whoſe Gravity is to that of Gola, more than as 14 to 1y, 
See Mrxcvay. | | 

Its ſecond Character is, that of all known Bodies it is the 
moſt ductile, and malleable, and of all Bodies its Parts hate 
the greateſt Degree of Attraction, 7. e. cohere with the 
greateſt Force.—Our Gold-beaters, and Wier-drawers fur- 
niſh us with Proof of this Property. They every Day re- 
duce Gold into Leaves, or Lamellæ, unconceiveably thin; 
yet without leaving the leaſt Aperture, or Chaſm vitible to 
the beſt Microſcope, or even pervious to the Light. &. 
this Property conſider d more at large under the Artie 


 DucrTI1LI1TY. 


This Tenacity, or coheſive Force of Gold depends altoge- 
ther on its being free from Sulphur : For mix but a ſingle 
Grain of Sulphur with ro00 times the Weight of Gold, and 
the Maſs ceaſes to be malleable. See SuLrnvs. 

The third Character of Gold is its Fixedneſs in the Fire; 
in which it exceeds all other Bodies. This Property ſeems 
to reſult from the Homogenity, and Equality of its Parts, 
which equally aid, and ſupport each other, and have equal 
Pores, or Interſtices thro* which the fiery Corpuſcles find an 
eaſy Paſſage.— The Prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and 
other Chymiſts furniſh divers Experiments to illuſtrate this 
wonderful Fixity. After laying a Quantity of Gold two Months 
in the intenſeſt Heat imaginable, it is taken out without 
any ſenſible Diminution of Weighs. See Fix1TY. 

it muſt be added, however, that in the Foci of the large 


Burning Glaſſes of Me. Debirubauſen, and Villette, eren 


Gold itſelf volatizes and evaporates. After this manner, ue 


are told from the Royal Academy at Paris, a Qui: 


tity of pure Gold was vitrified ; being firſt fuſed into 2 ſort 
of Calx, which emitted Fumes, and loſt of its Weight. But 
the ſame Calx fuſed again with a Quantity of Greeſe was 
reſtor'd into Gold. See Vorariility, ViTRIFICATION 
Bux xING Glaſs, &c. 288 | 

Its fourth Character is, not to be diſſoluble by any Men- 
ſtruum in Nature, except Agua Regia, and Mercur). dee 
MxxSsTRVUM. | 9 | 

The Baſis of Aqua Regia is Sea Salt, which is the on! 
Salt in Nature that has any Effect on Gold. But this 


has its Effect in what Form or Manner ſoever . = | 
iri 


ther as a Fluid, or a Solid; in Subſtance, or in Sp 
Aqua RROIA, and SALT. Mr, Boi 
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4 00 made a Menſtruum of Butter of Antimony, 


old with great Facili ; and hence con- 


dich Aileen 2 * be diffoly'd without Sea Salt: But 


ded my G os Part even of this Menſtruum be- 

Pale, which is an Ingredient in Sublimate of Mer- 
fill dewith Butter of Antimony is made. See Sar, 
cry 7 D wet 1 | 5. | » ' | 
Fetten TG, ater is that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, 


ne Magnetic Virtue, attracts, and abſorbs Mercur 3 
by at My Lord Bacon writes, vis. that Gold, in imbib- 
5 wh increaſes in Weight, we doubt, is but ill war- 


ng For 'tis certain it muſt be increas'd in Bulk, more 
een Weight, and conſequently muſt be ſpecifically lighter. 


widmen de added, that as ſoon as the Mercury enters the 


cas the Metal becomes ſoft, like a Paſte. See AMALGA- 


110 cighth Character is, that it withſtands the Violence 
of Lead, and Antimony, i. e. being fuſed in the Coppel 
uuns with either of thoſe Matters, it does not diſſipate and 
WY Sith them in Fume, but remains fix'd, and unchanged. 
j All other Metals, except Gold, and Silver melted with 
ad, periſh with it, an 2 by Fire; and in Anti- 
Lek all other Metals except Cold, and even Silver itſelf, un- 
oe) the ſme Fate.—Thus, if a Maſs confiſting of Gold, 
erp Stones, Copper, 9c. be fuſed together with Antimo- 
the ſeveral Matters become ſeparated, and all but the 
11 riſes to the Surface in form of a Scoria, and is blown 
of with Bellows: But the Gola remains behind, much puri- 
ed, as having loſt all its heterogeneous Parts along with the 
«her Metals. And hence Antimony is uſed as the Teſt of 
(%%, See Ter, Corr, RRTINING, &c. 
The ninth Character is that of all Bodies it is the ſim- 
le (the primary Elements being here excepted ).—By 
we here mean that whoſe minuteſt Part has all the 
Phyfical Properties of the whole Maſs. Thus, if a Grain of 
G1; be diflolv'd in Agua Regia; and a fingle Drop of the 
elution be taken, a Quantity of Gold may be ſeparated 
erefrom, which ſhall only be the Millionth Part of the 
Grin, and yet have all the Characters of Gold. Or, if you 
fie a Grain of Gold with a large Maſs of Silver, and mix 
the two together, To that the Gold becomes equally diffuſed 
' the whole Maſs; you will have in every Particle of the 
a Particle of perfe& Gold. Accordingly, diflolve any 
Fart of the Mixture in ua fortis, and a 3 of Gola 
vil precipitate to the Bottom, bearing the ſame Propor- 
tion to the Grain that the Part diſſolved did to the whole 
Mak. On which Principle depends the Art of Efſayng. 
Fee Ess Id. FEES 5 
All r P x any or 3 afford this euer 
Metal; tho with a of Difference, in point o ity, 
and Abundance: Europe, ſo fertile in eber refpetts, comes 
ſhort of all the other Quarters, in Gold. America furniſhes 
the moſt; and particularly the Mines of Peru, and Chilly. 


That of 4/za is eſteem d the fineſt, particularly that of Ae. 


naricabo in the Eaſt Indies: The Spaniards aſſure us that 
they get Gold out of ſome of their Peruvian Mines, 23 Ca- 
rats fine before it be purified. Add, that the Gold of Avi- 
ng on the Coaſt of Africa is found from 22 to 23 Carats. 

Glauber, an eminent Chymiſt, holds that there is not 
any Sand, or Stone, but Gold may be procured from; Lime- 
one only excepted : Only that the Expence of ſeparating 
it, much ſurmounts the Profits. err 
. Gold is chiefly found in Mines: Tho' there is ſome alſo 
found in the Sand and Mud of Rivers, and Torrents; par- 
ticularly in Guinea. This. laſt is in form of a fine Powder, 
and call'd ah νν⁰ -, Gold. duſt. Glauber holds that there 
is a third ſort of Gold, ſcarce found any where but in the 
Drains of the Mountains of Chilly, which they ſeparate 
from the Earth by waſhing ; whence the Places where it is 
found, or ſeparated, are call'd Lavadero's. 

This Earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine: At about fix 
Foot deep it is mix d with Grains of large Duſt; and from 


hence commences the Stratum, or Bed of Gold. Between 


ae Banks of ſoft blueiſh Stone, mix'd with yellow Threads, 
wa Jet are not Gold, but only Pyrites, or Marcaſſites of 


: When they have diſcover'd any of this Earth, they en- 
eavour to bring Rivulets to it (which in thoſe Mountains 
ae very frequent) in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
aber Earth, and lay the Golden Stratum bare. This they 


forward by digging with Spades, Sc. As ſoon as the Golden 


Earth 18 uncover” d, the off ; ; 
y turn off the Water; and dig up the 
wy Force of Arm; and loading it on Mules, at it 
b © Lavedoro's, i. e. a ſort of Baſons of Water, where 
W Earth a divers repeated Lotions, in different 
ders, the earthy, and impure Part is all ſeparated and 


pod of by the Stream, and the Gold left at Bottom. See 
AVA TORY, | | 


Yom: Method of getting Gold is immenſely gainful ; the 
n t 


being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing 
common way by Machines, Fire, and Quickfilyer ; 
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The richeſt of theſe Zavadero's. is that de Þ Eſtancia del. 
Rey, twelve Leagues from the Conception, a. Port of 105 f 


South Sea Thuringia, and ſome other Places along the 


Rhine, are'the only Places in Europe; where Gola is got in 
this manner. | YE Fo 

The Gold of Mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall 
Pieces, or Grains of various Forms, and Weights, Of this 
ſort, among the SRD ſent by Columbus into Spain, to 
let them ſee the ichneſs of his Diſcovery, there were ſome 
of 18 Ounces Weight; and the Relations of thoſe, Naz al. 
ſure us, that in 1502 there were others found of thirty 1 wor, 
Pounds Weight. 5 | ; 


The other kind of Gold is dug up in Stony Glebes, which 


is what they call the Mineral, or Ore of Gold: Theſe Glebes. 


are of various Colours, and uſually 150 or 160 Fathom deep. 


Along with the Gold they uſually contain ſome other Mineral 


Matter, as Antimony, Vitriol, Sulphur, Copper, or Silver 4. 


particularly the laſt ; without ſome Share of which it is ſcarce: 
ever foun . 0 


Manner of ſeparating Got p. 


They firſt break the Metalline Stone with Irbn Mallets; 


pretty {mall ; then carry it to the Mills, where it is ground 
into a very fine Powder; and laſtly pals it thro' ſeveral Braſs 
3 one after another, thelaſt as fine as any of our Silk 
ieves. | 
The Powder thus prepar'd, is laid in wooden Troughs 
with a 2 Quantity of Mercury and Water, and there 
left to knead and ſaturate in the Sun and Air for twice twenty 
four Hours. After this the Water, with the recrementi- 
tious Earth is drove out of the Tubs by means of other 
hot Waters, pour d thereon. This done, there remains ro- 
thing but a Maſs of Mercury with all the Gold that was in 
the Ore. The Mercury they ſeparate from it by Diſtilla- 
tion in large Alembicks. The Gola, in this State, is call'd 
Virgin Gold; as well as that ſound in the Sand of Rivers, 
or that in Grains in the Mines; in regard none of them have 
{sd the Fire. Aſter this, they uſually fuſe them in Cruci- 
les, and caſt them into Plates, or Ingots. See Fuston. 


Manner of Refining Gor Dy, * 


There are three principal Manners of refining Gold ; the 
firſt with Antimony ; the ſecond with Sublimate; and the 
third with Agua n. This laſt, which is call'd-Deparr- 
ing, or Parting, is already deſcrib'd under the Article Dx- 
PART; and the two former under thoſe of Refining. See 
RETINI Ne. | | e 1 

* Befide theſe three, there are other Methods of ning 
Gold; particularly that call'd the Cappel, which is perform'd 
with Lead and Aſhes; and that call'd Cementation, by 
means of a Compoſition of Brick Duſt, common Salt, Sal 
Ammoniac,. Sal Gemma, and Urine. See Corr ET, and 
CxMENTATTI OW. 2 8 5 | 

The Efſaying Got p, is perform'd with the Touch- 
ſtone, but more ſecurely by Fire. See Toucu-Stone, and 
Ess AY ING. | | 

For the Making of Gor p, ſee Philoſopher SToxs, and 
Ta ANSMUTATION. _ | 775 

Gol DWIxꝝ, is a Cylindrical Ingot of Silver, ſuperficially git, 
or cover d with Gold, at the Fire; and afterwards drawn ſuc- 
ceſſively thro an infinite Number of little round Holes of a 
Wire-drawing Iron, each leſs than the other, till it be no 
bigger than a Hair of the Head. See WIRE. ; 

It may be obſerv'd, that before the Wire be reduc'd to 
this exceſſive Fineneſs, it is drawn thro' above an hundred 
and forty different Holes ; and that each time they draw it, 
it is rubb'd freſh over with new Wax, both to facilitate its 
Paſſage, and to prevent the Silver's appearing thro”. 

It is amazing to what Degree of Fineneſs the Gold is here 
drawn; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never ſhews 


the leaſt Signs of the Silver underneath it, 'The Reader 


may fee. a Computation hereof, as alſo a more particular 
Account of the manner of proceeding, under the Article 
Dvcririrty of Gold. | 


Gol DWIRAE FLATTED, is the formerWire flatted between 
two Rollers of poliſh'd Steel, to fit it to be ſpun on Silk, or 


to be uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain Stuffs, | 


Laces, Embroideries, £9c. 1 85 5 
Got. p TnREZAD, or Sun GoLDd, is the flatted Gold wrapp'd, 
or laid over a Thread of Silk, by twiſting it · with a Wheel, 
and Iron Bobins. | | = 
The Methods of managing and drawing Gold and Silver 
both real and ſeeming in all thefe Kinds, are very cutious, 
and of great Uſe in Commerce, | F | 


Manner of forming Gory Wiks, and Gorn Tazzar 
| both round, and flat. . 5 

Firſt, An Ingot of Silver of 24 Pound is forged into a Cy- 
linder about an duch in Diameter: Then tis drawn thro' eight 
or ten Holes of a large, coarſe Drawing Iron, both to finiſh the 


„ Round« 


— 


l, 96). 


Nöundnels, and to reduce it to about three Fourths of its 
former Diameter. This done, they file it very carefully all 
byer, to take off any Filth remaining of the morgo: Then they 
cut it in the Middle, and thus make two equal Ingots there- 
of; each about 26 Inches long; which they draw thro' ſe- 
yeral new Holes to take off any Inequalities the File ma 
90 left, and to render it as ſmooth, and equable as poſ- 
e. | | 

The Ingot thus far prepar'd, they heat it in a Coal Fire: 
Then, taking ſome Gold Leaves, each of about four Inches 
ſquare, and weighing 12 Grains; they join four, eight, twelve, 
or fixteen of theſe together, as the Wire is intended to be 
more, or leſs gilt; and when they are ſo join'd as only to 
form a ſingle Leaf, they rub the E reeking hot, with a 
Burniſher. | | 

Theſe Leaves, thus prepar'd, they apply over the whole 
Surface of the Ingot to the Number of ſix, over each other; 
burniſhing or rubbing them well down with the Blood-ſtone, 
to cloſe, and ſinoothen them. 1 

When gilt, the Ingots are laid a- new in a Coal Fire; and 
when rais d to a certain Degree of Heat, they go over them 
a ſecond time with the Blood · ſtone, both to ſolder the Gola 
more perfectly, and to finiſh the Poliſhing.— g 

The Gilding finiſh'd, it remains to draw the Ingot into 
Wire. In order to this, they paſs it thro' twenty Holes of 
a moderate Drawing-iron, by which it is brought to the 
Thickneſs of the Tag of a Lace: From this time, the Ingot 
loſes its Name, and commences Gold Wire. Twenty Holes 
more of a leſſer Iron, leave it ſmall enough for the leaſt Iron; 
the fineſt Holes of which laſt, ſcarce exceeding a Hair of the 
Head, finiſh the Work. 

To diſpoſe the Wire to be ſpun on Silk, they paſs it be- 
tween two Rollers of a little Mill: Theſe Rollers are of po- 
liſh'd Steel, und about three Inches Diameter. They are 
ſet very cloſe to each other, and turn'd by means of a Han- 
dle faſten'd to one of them, which gives Motion to the other. 
The Gola Wire in paſſing between the two, is render'd quite 
flat; but without loſing any thing of its Gilding; and is 
render'd ſo exceedingly thin, and flexible, that it is _— 
ſpun on Silk Thread, by means of a Hand Wheel; and ſo 
wound on a Spool, or Bobin. See FLRXIBEILIT T. 

 Gorp Lzaxy, or Beaten Gorp, is Gold beaten with a 
Hammer, into exceedingly thin Leaves. | 

"Tis N to conſider the Fineneſs they will thus re- 
duce a Body of Gold to: "Tis computed, that an Ounce may 
be beaten into 1600 Leaves, each three Inches ſquare; in 


© which State, it takes up more 159092 times its former Space. 


See DucrILIrTr. | 

This Gold they beat on a Block of Marble, commonly black 
Marble, about a Foot ſquare, and uſual rais'd three Foot 
high: They make uſe of three forts of Hammers, form'd 
like Mallets, of poliſh'd Iron. The firſt, which weighs 


'.- three, or four Pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive; the ſecond, 


of eleven or twelve Pounds, to cloſe ; and the third, which 
weighs fourteen or fifteen Pounds, to ftretch, and finiſh. 

They alſo make uſe of four Moulds, of different Sizes; 
vig. two of Vellum, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of 40 or 50 
Leaves, and the larger, of two hundred : The other two, con- 
fiſting each of 300 Leaves, are made of Bullocks Gut, well 
ſcour d and prepared. See Movr vp. 


Tube Method of preparing, and beating Got p, is as follows. 


They firſt melt a Quantity of pare Gola, and form it into 
an Ingot : This they reduce, by forging, into a Plate about 
the Thickneſs of a Sheet of Paper : Which done, they cut 
the Plate into little Pieces about an Inch ſquare, and lay them 
in the firſt, or ſmalleſt Mould, to begin to ſtretch them. 
After they have been hammer'd here a while with the ſmal- 
left Hammer, they cut each of them into four ; and put 
them in the ſecond Mould to be extended further. a 

Upon taking them hence, they cut them 'again into four, 
and put them into the third Mould; out of which they are 
taken, divided into four, as before, and laid in the la, or 
finiſhing Mould ; where they are beaten to the Degree of 
Thinneſs required. — | 

The Leaves thus finiſh'd, they take them out of the 


Mould, and diſpoſe them in little Paper Books prepar'd with 


red Bole, for the Gold to flick to: Each Book ordinarily 
contains 25 Gold Leaves. 3 

There are two Sizes of theſe Books: Twenty five Leaves 
Number of the largeſt nine, or ten Grains. 

It muſt be obſerv'd that Gold is beaten more, or leſs, ac- 
cording to the Kind, or Quality of the Work it is intended 


withal, is left much thicker, than that for gilding the Frames 
of Pictures, c. withal. 

SHELL Gol p is that us d by the Illuminers; and where- 
withall we write Gola Letters. It is made of che Parings of 
Leaf Gold, and even of the Leaves themſelves, reduc'd into 


an impalpable Powder, by grinding on a Marble, with He- 


| purg'd there 


of the imalleſt only weigh five or fix Grains; and the ſame 


ney. After leaving it to infuſe ſome time is, . 
hes ut it in Shells, where it ſticks. ime. 8 Ju forts 
it with Gum Water, or Soap Water. - It, the 
Zur niſh' d Gor p, is that ſmoothen'd, or poliſh'g 8. 
Steel Inſtrument, call d the Brurniſher, if it be With , 
Gold, or Gilding on Metal; or with a Wolf's Tooth che 
gilding in Water. See Buxnisnzs, and G1tyixg if it be 


Million of Got p, is a Phraſe us'd to ſignify a Million 
0 


| Crowns. See Crowns. 


Tun of Got. v, is a kind of Money of Acco A 
Dutch, and in ſome other Geert; containing a þ by the 
thouſand Florins. See From in, A kundred 

Gor vp Coin, or Species of Gorn ; ſee Cory. 

A hundred Pounds of, or in, Gold, is found to w eigh tas 


% 


Pound, ten Ounces : The fame Sum in Silver, wei h 
Pound, 4 Ounces. Twenty two Pence, in Copper ay 26 
and Half-pence, weigh one Pound Avoirdupoiſe.— "8 
A Tun of Gola at 4 Pounds the Ounce amounts to 96 
A Tun of Silver at 55. 2 4. the Ounce, to 6200. TR 
Sterling Gia, to 48 IJ. An Ounce is worth 4 J. The 2 
weight, 4 5. One Grain, 2 4. A Pound of Sterling ous 
amounts to 3 J. 2 5. An Qunce is worth 5 f. 2 4. The 3 
weight, F 4. and ſomething more ; one Grain, a half. = 
A Poun of Silver Avoirdupoiſe comes to 3 1. 5 f. 3 a 
nny. | 
F hate GorD, is Gold applied in Panels on a pro 
Ground, diſtributed into Squares, Lozanges, and other * 


partments, part whereof is ſhadow'd to raiſe, or beighten 


the reſt. See Mos Ac. 

Virgin Gos. p, is Gold, juſt as it is caken out of the Mines 
before it have undergone any Action, or Preparation of Fire. 
Whence the Greeks call it &7vp%. Such is the duh⁰eg. 
or Gold Duſt, and that got by Lotion in the Lavedero 1 
Chilly : "Tis added, that there are Maſſes, or Lumps of Pure 
Gold found in the Mines, particularly thoſe of Hungary. Ae. 
cordingly, in the Emperor's Collection are ſtill preferred 
ſeveral Plates of Gold, ſaid to have been thus found. 

Virgin Gola is ſaid to be very pale, and fo ſoft that it may 
be moulded into any Figure, with the Hand: It even takes 


an Impreflion from a Seal, like the ſofteſt Wax. To harden 
it, as alſo to highten its Colour, they mix Emery with it, 


Fine, or Pure Gor», is that purged by Fire of all its Im. 
purities, and all Alloy The Tatins call it Aurum pur, 
Aurum primum, Aurum obrizum, Aurum coftum. 

The Moderns frequently call it God of 24 Carats; bu, 
in Reality, there is no ſuch thing as Gol ſo very pure; ad 
there is always wanting at leaſt a Quarter of a Cant 
Gold of 22 Carats has one. Part of Silver, and another af 
Copper: That of 23 Carats has half a Part, i. e. half: 
twenty-fourth of each. See CaR Ar, and Arroy. 

Bouteroue maintains, that the Electrum of the Antient 
was Gold of 19 Carats; or four Parts Gold, and a fifth $i. 
ver From an Ordonance of King 70h: of France, it ay- 
pears that the Gold then ſtruck at Paris was of 19 Carats; 
and yet tis added that it was the beſt and fineſt Gold then 
known on Earth. e 

In England, at this time, the Standard of Crown Gad i 
22 Carats. See Gvinza, E 

Cloth of Got p, i $ | Crorn of Goty. 

GorLp Money, | 8 88 „ Monty, 

Potable Got p, Aurum potabile, fee Por ARTE Goll. 

Fulminating Gol p, Aurum fulminans, fee FULMINATING. 

Gol. o, in Medicine, and Chymiſtry— The Chemiſts make 
ſeveral Preparations of Gola for Medicinal Uſes; as Salt, 
Mercuries, and Tinctures of Gold; but tis a Point nct yet 
well agreed on whether Gold have any real Property whereby 
it may be of Uſe of Medicine.— 

The moſt antient Phyficians are all filent on the Matter: 
The Arabs are the firſt who mention it in this Quality). 
Avicenna attributes extraordinary Virtues to it; but be 
ſpeaks on Conjecture more than — — And pet it i 


pretty certain Gold muſt have an Effect: A Quantity of Cold 


ilings = ky by a Perſon in a Bolus, he was very well 
: But this might well be owing to the pur 
eight of its Particles, which impinging violently again the 


Glands of the Inteſtines, promoted their Vibrations, and thus 


expreſs'd the Humor ſecreted therein. Noræus, in a Letter io 
Hart holin relates, that having heated an Ingot of fine Gol 


ſeveral times red hot, and extinguiſh'd it as often in WI. 
ter, he found the Weight of the Ingot conſiderably ay” 
niſh'd; upon which, proceeding to evaporate the Water, be 


drew a little . — of Gola from it. Hence it app 
that the ſubtile Parts of the Gold paſs into the Liquors " 


extinguiſh'd in; and hence, tis argued, it may have cm 
| derable Effects. dom 
for : That for the Gold-wire Drawers to gild their Ingots 


N 1 ſmall Number of Experiments _ 
on the Medicinal Efficacy of Gold is founded; the Alchy 


miſts will have it contain the Radical Balm of Life, fr 


retrieving of Health and Youth, and the Remori 


Diſeaſes. Gola, according to them, contains 4 Suck 
friendly to Nature, like that of the Sun, which 7 
the whole Univerſe : And on this Principle they hav s | 


, 


lieu th 


bouland airy Projects for an Univerſal Reniedy. See 
al | 


| Phu gg, 


Aﬀes Far as an appe? 
ve 


ea 
Ls in Heraldry, is one of the Metals; more roperly 
he French Name Or. See Me'rar, and Or. 


4 DEN, ſomething that has a relation to Gold, or 


conſiſts 0 
GoLD- 


GoLDEN BULL, 


cle BULL» "9 
3 Fleece,in the antient Mythology, was the Skin, or 


e of the Ram, upon which Phryæus and Hella are ſu 
* have ſwam 5 the Sea to Colchos ; and which 4 
ing ſacrific d to Jupiter, was hung upon a Tree in the Grove 
11 Mars, guarded by two Brazen-hoof d Bulls, and a mon- 
Grous Dragon that never ſlept; but taken, and carried off by 

aſe, and the Argonaurs. See Arconavur. 

any Authors have endeavour'd to ſhew that this Fable 
i; an Allegorical Repreſentation of ſome real Hiſtory. 

Order of the Go RN FLEZECR, is a Military Order-i li- 
tuted by Philip the Good, Duke of HBurgundy, im Iqa 9. See 
Mit1TARY Or, 1 ; 
| It took its Denomination from a Repreſentation of the 
Golden Fleece, bore by the Knights on their Collars, which 
conſiſted of Flints, and Steels. The King of Spain is now 
Grand Mafter of the Order, in Quality of Duke of Bur- 
gundy : The Number of Knights is fix'd to 31. 

"Tis uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on occaſion of an 
immenſe Profit which that Prince made by Wool: Tho', 
others will have a Chymical Myſtery couch'd under it, as 
under that famous one of the Antients, which the Adepti 
contend to be no other than the Secret of the Elixir, wrote 
on the Fleece of a Sheep. £79 

Oliver de la Marche writes that he had ſuggeſted to Phi- 
lip I. Archduke of Auſtria, that the Order was inſtituted by 
his Grand- father Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, with 
a View to that of Jaſon; and that John Germain, Biſhop of 
Chalons, Chancellor of the Order, upon this occafion made 
him change his Opinion, and aſſur'd the young Prince that 
2 had been inſtituted with a View to the Fleece of 

ileon. 

William Biſhop of Tournay, Chancellor likewiſe of the 
Order, pretends that the Duke of Brrgundy had in View 
the Golden Fleece of Faſor, and Jacob's Fleece, i. e. the 
2 Sheep belonging to this Patriarch, according to the 

greement made with his Father-in Law Laban. Which 

Sentiment gave Birth to a great Work of this Prelate in two 
Parts: In the firſt, under the Symbol of the Fleece of Ja- 

ſo is repreſented the Virtue of Magnanimity, which a Knight 
ought to poſſeſs; and under the Symbol of the Fleece of 

Jacob, he repreſents the Virtue of Juſtice. 

Paradin is of the ſame Mind, and tells us that the Duke 
deſign d to infinuate that the fabulous Conqueſt which Jaſon 
is faid to have made of the Golden Fleece in Colchos, was 
nothing elſe. but the Conqueſt of Virtue, which requires a 
Victory over thoſe horrible Monſters Vice, and our evil In- 
clinations. 

GorpEN Numner, in Chronology, a Number ſhewing 
what Year of the Moon's Cycle, any given Year is. See 
CycLs of the Moon. 


To find the Golden Number of any Tear ſince Chriſt. 


Since the Lunar Cycle commences with the Year before 
our Saviour's Birth; to the given Lear add 1: Then, divid- 
9s the Sum by 19 ; the Sum remaining after the Diviſion, is 
the Golden Number required : If there be nothing remain- 
ing the Gollen Number is 19. 5 
; Suppoſe, e. gr. the Golden Number of the preſent Year 
* were required: 1725 ＋E T= 1726. And 1726 divided 
10 I 8 gives a Quotient 9, and leaves a Remainder of 16, 

Tt eu Number of this Year. | 
R © Golden Number is uſed in the Julian Calendar, to ſhew 
what Days the New Moons fall. In Succeſſion of Time, 


Bulla Aurea, ſee explain'd under the Ar- 


however, ir muſt be obſery'd, that the Geladen Numbers, 


2 the Nefe& of the Lunar Cycle, recede, and do no longer 
de, true Time of New Moons, . See CALznDas. 

: es in the Gregorian Reformation of the Calendar the 
2 Number js thrown out ; and the Epact introduced in 


G ereof, See Eracr. 
0LDEN RuLE, in Arithmetick, a Rule, or Praxis, of 


0 jog and Extent in the Art of Numbers ; whereby 
P a fourth Proportional to three Quantities given. Ses or ulcerated. 


ROPOR rox. 


(171) 


| : + 8 „ # of 185 1 
The Golden Rule js alſo call'd. the Rule of Three, and 
Rule of Proportion, See its Nature and Uſe under the Ar- 
r . il hand: 2 

GoLDenCary, was a Figure of a Calf, which. the 1/Faelites 
caſt in that Metal, and ſet up in the Wilderneſs, to wor- 
ſhip, during Moſes's Abſence in the Mount; and which that 
Legiſlator, at his Return, burnt, ground to Powder, and 
mix'd with the Water the People were to drink of; 2s re- 
lated Exogus xxxii, | ene: as Ty 

The Commentators have been divided. on this Article 
The pulverizing of Gold, and rendring it potable, is an O- 
pe ration in Chymiſtry, of the laſt Difficultj; and 'tis hard 
to conceive how it ſhould be done at that Time, before Chy- 
myſtry was ever heard of, and in a Wilderneſs too. Many 
therefore, ſuppoſe it done by a Miracle : And the reſt, who 
allow of nothing ſupernatural in it, advance nothing but 
Conjectures, as to the Manner of the Proceſs. . . __ . .. 

He could not have uſed ſimple Calcination, nor Amalga- 
mation, nor Antimony, nor Calcination ; nor is there one of 
thoſe Operations, that quadrates with the Text. l 

M. Shall has endeavour'd to remove this Difficulty. The 
Method Moſes made Uſe of, in making his Aurum potabile, 
according to this Author, was the ſame with that which now 
obtains ; only that inſtead of Tartar, he made uſe of the 
Egyptian Natron, which is common enough throughout the 
Eaſt. Sce Poranrs Gold. . eee 

GOLO Ss, in Heraldry, are Roundles of a Putple Co- 
lour. See RovnDLE. 3 , 
GOMPHOSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of Articulation of the 
Bones, wherein the one is chaſed, or fitted immoveably into 
the other, after the manner of a Peg, or Nail. See AR Tri- 
CULATION. | 1 

The Teeth are ſet in the Jaws by Gompho/75. See TRE TU, 
and Max ifi x. 5 TUE 

The Word is Greek, yippors, form'd of you8%, clavys, 
a Nail. | 

GONAGRA, in Medicine, the Gout in the Knee. See 
Govr. . 5 | | ' 
The Word is compos'd of Y, Knee, and ayes. captura, 
Seizing. | | + hy | 

GONAR HA, aTerm in the antient Dialling Mt. Per- 
rault, in his Notes on Vitruvius, lib. IX. c. 9. takes the Go- 
norcha to have been a Dial drawn on divers Sutfaces, or 
Planes; ſome of which being Horizontal, others Vertical, 
others Oblique, &c. form'd divers Angles. Whence the Ap- 
pellation ; from , Knee, or ie, 2 88 See DIAL. _ 

GONDOLA, a little, flat Boat, very long, and narrow 2 
chiefly uſed at Venice, to row on the Canals. See BOAT. 

The middle-fized Gondola are upwards of 30 Fogt long, 
and four broad : They always terminate, at each 9 8 in a 


very ſharp Point, which is rais'd perpendiculathy the full 
Height of a Man. 1 
The Word is Italian, Gondola. Du Cange detives it from 


the vulgar Greek Y, a Bark, or little Ship. Zaucelot 
_—__ it from id, a Term in Athenæus for à fort of 

aſe. WH eos ogra 

The Addreſs of the Venetian Gondoliers, in paſſing their 
narrow Canals, is very remarkable: There ate uſually two 
to each Gondola; and they row by pamlag before them. 
The Fore-man reſts his Oar on the left Side of the Gondola: 


The Hind-man is placed on the Stern, that he may fee the 


Head over the Tilt, or covering of the Gondola; and reſts 
his Oar, which is very long, on the right fide of the Gondola. 
 GONFALCON, or Gon#Aanon a Kind of round Tent, 
bore as a Canopy, at the Head of the Proceſſions of the 
rincipal Churches at Rome, in Caſe of Rain; its Verge, or 
er ſerving for a Shelter, where there is not a great deal 

of Attendance. - . 
GONORR HEA, or rather GoNoRRRHEA in Medicine, 
an involuntary Flux, or Dripping of Seed, or other Humor, 
by the Penis; without Ereklion, or Titillation. See SEED. 
The Word is form'd of the Greek &, genitura, Seed, 
and pee, fluo, I flow.— „ | | 

The Gonorrhea is of two kinds: The one Simple, the 
other Virulent. | 

The Simple Gonorrhea, or that without Virus, or Mali- 
gnity, takes its riſe from violent Exerciſes, and Strainings ; 
the immoderate Uſe of hot Foods, aad particularly, fermented 
Liquors, as Wine, Beer, Cyder, &c. Ir is cured by indulg- 
ing Reſt, nouriſhing Foods, Broths, S . 

This Species is again divided into two; the one True, 
Eonorrhea vera, wherein the Humor diſcharged is real 
Seed: The other Spurious, Gonorrhæa Notha, wherein the 
dripping Humor is not Seed, but 4 Matter from the Glands 
about the Proſtates. See ProsTATES. | 

This latter Kind bears ſome Reſemblance te the Fluor 
Albus, or Whites in Women; and frequently remains a long 
time, without much Diminution of the Patient's Strength. 
Some call it a Catarrbal Gonorrbæa. Its Seat is in the 
Glands of the Proſtates, which are either too much relax'd, 


The 


© 


three, or four Day t 
Urine,; and the Flux, be abated, and the Colour and Conſi- 


The Nrulent Gonoktuma, Gonorrhea Virulenta, ariſes | In this Senſe all things that are, are Geaz 3 
from ſome impure Commerce, and is the firſt Stage of the they have the Perſections naturally belonging ag m 
their Kind. Thus, a thinking Subſtance . 1 10 thing; of 


al Diſeaſe ; being what we popularly call a Clap See | 


VENEREAL Diſeaſe, and Cray. 


The Parts here primarily affected are the Proſtates in Men, | 
omen, which being ulcerated by ſome 
contagious Matter received in Coition, emit, firſt, a whitiſh, _ 


and Lactne in 


watery Liquor, with an acute Pain: This afterwards grows 
yellowiſh, then ſh: 
and frequently ferid. © . | 
It is attended with a Tenfion and Inflammation of the 
Yard, and an Ardor Urine, or Sharpneſs of Urine, which 
ives a painful Senſation in the Emiſſion ; the urinary Paſſage 
2 85 torn and excoriated by the Acrimony of the Humor. 
Hence ariſe Tumors of the Prepuce, and Glands, with Ul- 
cers on the ſame ; and ſometimes Caruncles in the Urethra. 


The Cauſe of the Virulent Gonorrhæa, according to M. 


Littre, is ſome acid Humor, heated, rarified, and rais'd at 
the time of Coition, from the internal Parts of the Puden- 
dum of a Woman infected, and lodg'd in the Urethra of the 
Man. It has different Seats in the Body: Sometimes it only 
fixes on Cowper's mucous Glands; ſometimes on the Pro- 
ſtates; and ſometimes on the Veſiculæ Seminales: Some- 


times it poſſeſſes two ; and ſometimes all three of the Places 


at once. oe | "2 
From this Diverſity of Seat of the Gonorrhga Virulenta, 


M. Littre makes two Sorts ; Simple, which only affects one 
of the three Parts; and Compound, or Complicated, where 
ſeveral are affected. 2 etal 4 

That ſeated in the mucous Glands, he obſerves, may. re- 
main Simple, thro' the whole Courſe of the Diſeaſe, by rea- 
ſon the Mouths of thoſe Glands open into the Urethra an 
Inch and half on this Side the Proſtates, and alſo look down 


The other two Sorts mutually produce each other; by rea- 


ſon the Ducts of the Veſiculæ Seminales terminate in the 


Urethra in the Middle of thoſe of the Proſtates: So that 
there is an eaſy Communication between tem. 
That ſeated in the mucous Glands, is much the rareſt 
Caſe; and the eaſieſt cured. The Cure is effected by emol- 
lient Cataplaſms, and Fomentations -upon the Part, and a 
Halft-bath. Mem. de Acad. An. 1711. | 

For the other Species, more powerful Means are to- be 
uſed-—The principal Remedies are Mercurial Purges, an 
Fac 4g of green Hempſeed, Cuttle-fiſh-bone,. Turpentine, 
Sacch. Saturni, &c. We have likewiſe great Commendations 
of Green Precipitate of Mercury, and Mercur. dulcis. Balſ. 
Sarurni Terebiuthinatum, prepared with a gentle Fire of 
Sacch. Saturni, and Oil o Turpentine, is much applauded 
where the Heat is great about the Reins and Genitals; as 
allo Camphor. An Infuſion of Cantharides in Wine, is the 
Neſtruni af a noted Dutch Phyfician. Reſin of the Wood 
Guaiacum is allo recommended ; and Palfom of Cupaiba is 
held a fort of Specifick': To which muſt be added Autimo- 
nium Diaphoreticum, Bezoardicum Minerale, Water where- 
in Mercury has been beds Injections of Lime-water, Mer- 

curius duleis, Saccharum Saturni, &. | 
Pitrairu's Method of curing the Gonorrhea Virulenta, is 
as follows: In the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, he purges with 
a laxative Ptiſan of Senria, Salt of Tartar, and Melilot 
Flowers ; and gives the Patient Whey for his Drink. After 
ays ſpent in purging, if the Scalding of the 


ſtence of the Matter improved; he adminiſters Bolus's of 
Turpentine, and Rheum for fix or ſeven Days; and if they 
keep the Body looſe, ſo much the better. By all means, A- 


ſtringents to be avoided ; the Gonorrhæa being ſcarce ever 


known to degenerate into a Pox, unleſs too haſtily ſtop'd. 
Pitcairn in MS. 5 
Du Blegny direQs the Cure of the Gonorrhea, to begin 
ith a gentle Cathartic of Caſſia, Senna, Cryſtal Mineral, 
marines: Althza, and Rhubarb, adminiſter d every other 
Day: Then, Diureticks, particularly thoſe of Turpentine; 
— laſtly, gentle Aſtringents; as Mineral Waters, Crocus 
Martis aſtringens, Tincture of Roſes, Tincture of Coral in 
Cochineel. ont g 
A Pryaliſm, or Salivation never cures a Gonorrhea. See 
SALLIVATION. . | 
GOOD or Goopxxss, in the general, is whatever tends, 
or conduces to preſerve, or improve Nature, or Society; in 
oppoſition to Evil, which tends to deſtroy or impair the 
ſame. See EviL. | 2113 n K. 0 
Hence Good is divided by the Philoſophers into 1 Ho- 
um ſi, Private Go; which is that whereby a thing tends 
to preſerve Cc. tt ſelf ; under which comes that popular Di- 
viton of Googs of Body, Mind, and Fortune: And 20 Vo- 
num Communionis, whatever promotes the Intereſt, and 
Welfare of Society; as all the Civil Oſfices Cc. | 
Goop, in Metaphyſicks, or Metaphyſical Goop, call'd al. 
fo Abſolute, or Real Goop, and Gobp per ſo, is the eſſential 
Perfection or Integrity of a thing, whereby it has every thing 
that belongs to its Nature. See PERFECTION, 


r, and at length greeniſh, or blueiſh, 
Evil, or Imperfect. See EssENCcR. 


Hereditaria: Acquired, or Acqueſts, Alio quam ny” 


| 


ches 
+ Or 
hought 8 
all the Pan 
Eſſence; ſo is it, to imagine a Being withs withcut in 
ſites of its Efſence : So that it Penne an Bree: ay Requ. 
joſophers who divide Beings into Gocd, or Perſe. * 


| 3 and 
Others define Metaphyſical, or Tranſcend 
by Congruency with he Divine Will; as — Glauch. 
er of all real Goodne 3. 5 8 tat the 
Phyſical, or Natural Goop, is that whereb 1 | 
ſeſſes all things neceflary to its Bene eſſe, i. e. or — . 
being, or ſecond Perfection; and to the Performance * 
Functions, and Uſes, Web | 2a 
In this Senſe Phyfical Goodneſ3 coincides with f 
Perfection. See | box rr gig | Ces with Phykca 
a To this are required =_ ſeveral Powers, and Faculties in 
their proper Degree; a due Situation, Fi . 
GFR es © hn Gn Hs, pun 
Note, befide abſolute Phyſical Goodneſs, there may be 1 
Relative one; as in Foods, which to one Man are Saluta 
to another Poiſon, &5c. To this Head alſo belong Things Go) 
pro tempore, or according to Circumſtances ; as the, a 
tation of a mortified Limb, Sc. ge | 
' Moral, or Ethical Goon is the Agreement of a "Thin. 
ing, reaſonable Being, and of the Habits, Acts, and lnclins. 
tions thereof, with the Dictates of right Reaſon, and the 
Will of the Creator, as diſcover d by natural Light. 
In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, ſaid, 


an extended Subſtance is geod, as is poſi 
neceſſary to conſtitute it ſuch: : ; N FED . 
In effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a Bein 


towards the Glans ; ſo that their Liquor is eaſily diſcharged. thought, deſir'd, be juſt, and good; but it muſt be done 


_ Sc. well, i. e. from good Principles, and to good 
nds. | y | 
Others define Moral Good more largely. Moral, which 
they alſo call Relative Good according to them, is ſomething ' 
that is good to another, or that tends ſomeway to the Per- 
fection thereof. In this Senſe they divide it into three Kinds, 
Honeſtum, Fucundum, and Utile. | 

The firſt, Bonum honeſtum, is what agrees with right 
Reaſon ; and is deſirable for it ſelf ; as all things virtuous; 
as to love God, reſpe& our Parents, gc. It is conſiderd 
without any regard to Pleaſure; not but that there is a fin- 
cere Pleaſure annex d to it. Zeno, and the Stoicks allow of 
no other Goods; the Goods of Body, c. they call Commoda, 
Conveniences, not Gocds. See STorcks. 

 Bonum jucundum, is that which is good, as is tends to 
give us Pleaſure, and is defired for that reaſon ; but without 
any Repugnancy to Virtue, or right Reaſon: As Muſic, to 
the Ears; Painting, to the Eyes, Ge. | 

Bonum utile, or commodum, is that which is good on ac- 
count of ſomething elſe for which it is deſired ; as Money, 
Riches, &9c. e 2 1 

Chief, or Supreme Goop, Summum Bontm ; ſee Sun 
mUM Bonum. | f 
The Philoſophers are divided as to what the Chief Googof 
Man confiſts in; whether in the Goods of Fortune, of Body, 
or Mind. Some, hold Riches, and Honors, the Supreme 
Good ; others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic School, bo- 
dily Pleaſures; and others, as Zeno, and the Stoicks, Virtue- 
See CTRENAIc, SToicks, Sc. i 
Goo Works 6 ſe Mzx.tT, and SUPER ERO0GA TION, 
600 Will es T Common Place. | a 

Goop Abearing, Bonus Geſtus, in a Law Senſe, is parti- 
cularly uſed for an exact Carriage, or Behaviour of a Sub- 
je& towards the King, and his liege People; to which ſome 
Men, upon their Misbehaviour, are bound. 

He that is bound to this, Lambard ſays, is more ftridtly 
bound than to the Peace; becauſe whereas the Peace is not 
broken without an Affray, Battery, or ſuch like, this Surety 
De bono geſtu may be forfeited by the Number of a Mans 
Company, or by his, or their Weapous, or Arms. See 
Ries! 5-0 ie 122 5 
 Goop-Behaviour z ſee Goop Abearing. - 
| Goops, Jona, in Law, and particularly the Civil Law, 
include all kinds of Effects, Riches, Poſſeſſions. 

There are two Kinds of Goods ; Moveable, res moventes, 
mobiles ; and Immoveable, res non moventes, See Mork. 
ABLE, and IMMOVEABLE. _ 

It is a Maxim in the Civil Juriſprudence, that be who col. 
fiſcates the Body, confiſcates the Goods; meaning that all the 
Effects of a Perſon condemned to a capital Puniſhment, o 
perpetual Baniſhment, are forfeited to the King. See Con- 
FISCA TION. | "pe | 

A Man is ſaid to bind himſelf Body and Goods; mes 
ing, that beſide his Goods he obliges his Perſon, and m_ 
to remain in Priſon, provided he don't execute his Promi 


- Goods, again, are divided into Proper, Avita, 2 I 


+ 


eite : And Conqueſts; Viro e Unori ſtante ſocie- 
1 een into real and ferſomal Goods ; ſee RA, and 


i goin, 

kane, into Noble, or Free ; and Servile, or Baſe. 
And ng to the Domain. of the Crown, ad Fiſtum 
Goods: cannot be alienated for ever ; unleſs by way of 

elan They may be ſold under the Faculty of perpe- 

Frchan emption.— Sec REDEMPTION. 

wal R il Goods, Doralia, are thoſe accruing from a Dowry, 
3 which the Husband is not allowed to' alienate. See 

an 


Donn. Goods, Vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at 
either by reaſon the Heir renounces them, or that 
18” {in has no Heir. See Vacant. 
the yoo phermal Goods, Paraphernalia, are thoſe which the 
e gives her Husband to enjoy, on condition of withdraw- 
Wi 5 hen ſhe pleaſes. See PAR ATRHERNALIA. 
"> aventitions Goods, Adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe o- 
"viſe than by Succeſſion from Father, or Mother; or 
therw direct Anceſtor to Deſcendant. See ApvzNTITIOus. 
e vel ious Goods, Provectitia, are thoſe ariſing by di- 
q Succeflion- See PrRovEcTirtIoOus. | 
Receptirions Goods were thoſe which the Wife might re- 
erte the full 4 of to her ſelf, and enjoy them inde- 
antly of her Husband z in diſtinction from Doral and 
— hernal Goods. 


GORDIAN, a Term in Hiſtory.— The Gon DIA Knot 
1s a Knot made in the Leathers, or Harneſs of the Cha- 
not of GCordius, Father of Midas; ſo very intricate, that 
there was no ſeing where it be an, or ended. 

The Inhabitants had a Tradition, that the Oracle had de- 
dated that he ſhould be Mafter of Aſia who could untie this 
Knot. Alexander having undertaken it, and fearing that if 
de ſhould not be able to effect it, it would be deem'd an ill 
Augury, and prove a Check in the way of his Conquetts ; cut 
it alunder with his Sword; and thus, ſays Quintus Curtius, 
eicher accompliſh'd, or eluded the Oracle. 

Some will have the Phraſe derived from Gordins, King 
of Phrygia, who tied the fatal Knot; others, from Gor- 
jim, a City in Phrygia, where the Knot was made.— 
GORE, in Heraldry, one of the 
regular Abatements, uſed, according 
to Gwillim, to denote a Coward. See 
ABATEMENT. 

It conſiſts of two Arches, or Curve 
Lines, drawn, one from the Siniſter 


| Baſe, and meeting in an acute Angle 
in the middle of the Feſs-Point ; as in 
the Figure adjoining. 

GOREL, the Name, or Title given to the Prince of Ge- 
orgia—The Gorel is always a Mahometan: The Sophi of 
Perſia obliges him to obſerve the Religion of the Alcoran, 
to preſerve the Dignity of Gorel in his Family. 

GORGE, a French 'Term, uſed for what in Engliſh we 
call the Throat, and the Latins Fauces. See Tunor. 

Goncx, in Falconry, is the uppermoſt Bag, or Stomach 
of a Hawk, or Falcon; being that which receives the Food 
the firſt. See Haws. = 

The Gorge, Ingluvies, is the ſame in Birds of Prey with 
what we call the Crow, or Crop. 

When the Bird is fed, he is ſaid to be gorged. See 
HawgiNG, | 

Gorcx, in Architecture, a ſort of concave Moulding, 
wider, but not ſo deep as a Scotia; uſed chiefly in Frames, 
Chambranles, c. See Scor1A. 

Gone of a Chimney, is the Part between the Cham- 
branle, and the Crowning of the Mantle.—Of this there are 
divers Forms, ſtraight, perpendicular, in form of a Bell, &c. 

Goncs is ſometimes alſo uſed for a Moulding that is con- 
cave in the upper Part, and convex at Bottom; more pro- 
perly called G&ula, and Cymatium. See GuLa, and Cyma- 
ru. 

Gon ex is alſo uſed for the Neck of a Column; more pro- 
perly called Collarino, and Gorgerin. See GORGERIN, E9c. 

Gorcx, in Fortification, the Entrance of a Baſtion ; or of 
a Ravelin, or other Out-work. See BasT10Nn, RAvxLIN, Cc, 

Gorge is what remains of the Sides of the Polygon 
of a Place, after retrenching the Curtains : In which caſe it 
makes an Angle in the Centre of the Baſtion—Such is 
AHD Tab. Fortification, Fig. 1. | 

In flat Baſtions, it is a Right Line on the Curtain by which 
we enter either the Baſtion, or the Out-works. It is alſo 
tne Aperture thro*-which we enter, or the Interval between, 
the two Wings, or Flanks on the Side of the Ditch. 

All the Gorges are to be deſtitute of Parapets; otherwiſe, the 
Beliegers having taken poſſeſſion of a Work: might make 
ale thereof to defend themſelves from the Shot of the Place: 
Eg toy are only fortified with Paliſado's, to prevent a 


Half the Gorge, Demi Gon ox, or That Part of the Po- 


Chief, the other from the Sinifter _ 


GOR (4173) - Tov. 


* 
* 


lygon between the Flank and we Centre of the Baſtion, as 
is call d the Demi Gorge. See DRMI Gorge. 
- GORGED, in Heraldry, is when a Crown, Corbhier, of 
the like thing is bore about the Neck of a Lion, a Swan, Cc. 


In that caſe t ey lay, the Lion, or Cygnet is gorgea with 4 


Duca Coronet, & 


 Gorged is alſo uſed when the Gorge, or Neck of 4 Pea: 


cock, Swan, or the like Bird is of a different Colour, or Metal 
from the reſt.— 7 »: 


GonGtyp, among Farriers, &c. ſigni ſies as much as 


ſwelled. 


In this Senſe they ſay, the Legs of a Horſe are gorged ; 
the paſtern Joint is gorged. - / 1 

GORGERIN, à part of the antient Armour; being that 
which cover'd the Throat, or Neck of a Perſon arm'd at 
all Points,— — | | : 
— Gorctrin, or Gonk ox, in Architecture, is the little Frieze 
in the Doric Capital, between the Aſtragal at the Top of 
2 Shaft of the Column, and the Annulets. See Doric 

ArI TAL. | 45 


Some call it Colarino.Vitruvius gives it the Name Hy- 


Fotrachelium. See HvrOTRAChETIUN. N 


GOTHIC, or Gor nick, ſomething that has a relation 
to the Gerhs, an antient People, originally inbabiting that 
Part of Sꝛveden call'd Gothland; whence they ſpread them- 
ſelves over Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, &c. 

Thus we ſay, Gothic Manner, Got hie Ignorance : The Ty- 
rant Maximin was of Gothic Race, Sc. 

Gornic Character, or Gothic Writing, is a Character, or 
manner of Writing, which, in the main, is the ſame with 
the Roman, m Il of Angles, Turns, ' and Bendings; e- 
ſpecially at the Beginning and Ending of each Letter. See 

HARACTER, and LETTER. _ ; 

The Manuſcripts in Gothic Characters are not very an- 
tient. —Ulp1las, Biſhop of the Gorhs, was the firſt Inventor 
of the Gothic Characters; and the firſt that tranſlated the 
Bible into the Gerhic Tongue. | 
The Rw1mic Characters are alſo frequently called Gothic 
Characters: Fa. Mabillon, De re Diplomat. L. I. C. II. But 
they who take the Gothic Characters to be the ſame with 
the Runic, are miſtaken; as is ſhewn by Ol. Wormins, Fu- 
nius in his Preface to the Goſpels wrote in Gothic Letters, 
and Dr. Hicks on the Runic Tongue, See Ruxic. | 

. Gormic Architecture, is that which deviates from the 
Proportions, Characters, Cc. of the Antique. See Ax chi- 
EC TUR E. | 

The Gothic Architecture is frequently very ſolid, heavy, 
and maſlive ; and ſometimes, on the contrary, exceedingly 
light, delicate, and rich. 'The AbunJance of little, whim- 
ſical, impertinent Ornaments, are its moſt uſual Character. 

Authors diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Gothic Architecture; 
the one antient, the other Modern. The Antient, is that 
which the Gorhs brought with them from the North, in the 
V*” Century: The Edifices built in this manner, were ex- 
ceeding maſlive, heavy, and coarſe. 

Thoſe of the Modern Gothic run into the other Extreme, 
being light, delicate, and rich to a Fault: Witneſs Veſt- 
minſter Abby, the Cathedral of Lichfield, the Croſs of Co- 
ventry, &c. 

The laſt kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Taly, 
vis. from the XIIIth Century, to the Reſtauration of the an- 
tique Building in the X VIth. All the antient Cathedrals are 
in this kind. See Ax chHITECTURR. 

The Inventors of the Gothic Architecture thought, no 
doubt, they bad far ſurpaſs'd the Greek Architects: A 
Greek Building has not a ſingle Ornament but what adds a 
Beauty to the Whole. The Parts neceſſary to ſuſtain, or ſhelter 
it, as the Columns, Corniches, Cc. derive all their Beaut 
from their Proportions : Every thing is ſimple, meaſur'q, 
and reſtrain'd to the Uſe it is intended for. No daring, out 
of the way Strokes; nothing quaint to impoſe on the Eye: 
The Proportions are ſo juſt, that nothing appears very 


grand of itſelf, tho' the whole be grand. On the contrary, 


in the Gothic Architecture, we ſee huge Vaults rais'd on 
ſlender Pillars, which one would expect every Minute to 
tumble down, tho' they will ſtand for many Ages. Every 
thing is crammed with Windows, Roſes, Croſſes, Figures, c. 


Gornic Column, is any round Pillar, in a Gothic Buil- 


ding, either too thick, or too ſmall for its Height, See 
CoLumN. 

There are ſome found even of 20 Diameters high; with- 
out either Diminution, or Swelling. See PIILAR, Diuinu- 
TION, SWELLING, &c. | | | 

GOUD, or Gavp, or J/oad, a Plant uſed by the Diers, 
to give a yellow Colour ; and for this reaſon called in Latin, 
Luteola, of luteus, yellow. Sec VELLOW. | 

This Plant is ſown in a light Ground, in the Months of 
March, or September; and is ripe in Zine, or Fuly, In hot 
Countries it is frequently dry enough when gather d; but in 
the colder, care mult be taken to dry it. Great Circum ſpe- 
ction to be uſcd, that it be not gather'd before thorough ripe; 
as allo to prevent its getting wet, when gather'd, SceWoa p · 
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. GOVERNMEN T, or GeuvzxNHE N, 4 Quality, 50. 
fice, which gives a Man Power, or Right, to comma 


* 


either ſupremely, or by Deputation. 


. 


Government is either Genernl, and Supreme, as that of a 


whole Kingdom, Empire, Soveraign Stare, Cc. See Kinc- 
por, Eur iA, Starz, Cc. or Particular, and Subordinate; 
which again is ſubdivided into Civil, Military, or Ecclefia- 
ſtical. See Crvir, MirirAxx, and EccLESIASTICAL:.. 
The Government of the King's Houſhold belongs to the 
Lord Steward. See STEWARD, and HovsnorLD. _ 
Our Cities, Cotporations, and Boroughs are uſually go- 
vern'd by Mayors, with Aldermen, and Common Council- 
Men. Set Mayor, ALDERMAN, Sc. See alſo City, &c. 
The King was called to the Government of England, by 
the free Voices of the Parliament, and the People.—Such a 
Lord bought the Government of ſuch a Province, Iſland, Cc. 
The Eaft India Company nominate to the Government of 
Fort St. George, &c. | | | 
Govtrnmenrt is alſo uſed for the City, County, or Place 
to which the Power of governing or commanding, is extended. 
Sanſon has given us Maps of France, divided into its Go- 
vernments, There are 38 Governments, or Provinces in that 
Kingdom, independant of each other. Beſide theſe, there 
is another Diviſion into Governments, called Grand Govern- 
ments, whereof there are twelve, viz. thoſe of the Iſle of 
France, Burgundy, Normandy, Brittany, Picardy, Dau- 
phiny, &c. which are not proper Provinces, commanded each 
by its ſeveral Governor, but rather ſo many Claſſes of 
Governors, or Governments, contrived for the better, and 
eafier regulating the Seats, Cc. of ſo many Governors, Bail- 
lages, Prevotes, &c. as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding 
ot the General Eſtates. — pre. 
| GovERNMENT, again, is uſed for the manner, or Form 
of governing, i. e. 2 the Policy of a Country, State, c. 
See Law, and Poricy. 
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A ind, Or 
rule over a Place, a City, a Province; a Kingdom, or the like; 
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lecting again, gradually increaſing; or {; | 
Blood, it „ Wan donde 


| it cauſes another Paroxyſm. 
The Gout 4 either Regular, or Irregular 
Regular, when it appears to be ſeated in . 
the Body, returns r fared Porta" 4nd be Axtremicn 
Increaſe and Decline of the Symptoms: Irregul a dan 
Paroxyſms are frequent, and uncertain; when tze the 
vary, or happen promiſcuouſly, and the Diſe ee Symptome 
be * ty the internal Parts of the Body * 
Brain, Sc. leaving the extreme Parte, as the 
Sc. — (gs 7 2 = | Maud, Feet, 
According as different Parts are affecte 8 
per, ir goes by en Names; When ie Ke 0h Diltem, 
is called Podagra; when the Knees, Gon ay e Peet, it 
Hands, Chiragra; and when the Hip Joint 805 when the 
See Popracra, Cuiracra, Sciatica, c. 
Sometimes'it attacks the whole Body at the Rage 
and then it is called the General, or Univerſal Gy uy time, 
The Gout may be Hereditary, or. Natural to * | 
tution, proceeding from a too great Conſtriction of th ſti. 
py eſſels, whence the goury Humor is Fifa e Ca. 
odged, or detained in them. It may allo proceed 2 
High-living, og 2 10s and eating ſuch things as ar * 
of Nigeſtion ; a ſedentary Life, drinking too free! of rd 
tarous Wines; | irregular living, Exceſs in Venery tar. 
ſtructed Perſpiration, and a Suppreſſion vf. the natural Bi. 
n Crak of 6d fon x 
e immediate Cauſe of the t appears 
kaline, or acrimonious Matter in the Blot, — 


N from it at particular times, falls upon the Joint, 


ut moſt frequently upon the Feet, and Hands; whit. :c: 
be repelled, or if the Blood be overcha 1 2 
that a Criſis cannot be procured in the Extremities (4, ge 


nerally happens in old Age) it falls upon th . 
and then produces the Irregular 3 © nobler Þ arts; 


, The Regular, chiefly and immedi 
In this Senſe, Goveruments are divided into MonarcÞies, gong, — Me 42 and Lis OT oth the Ten- 
Ariſtocracies, and Democracies. See Monarchy, Ax i- bout the Joints—Sometimes a cold ſhivering Fit — a 


$TOCRACY, DEMOCRACY. and generally 2 Fever accompanies, its firi 4 ee 
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The Government of France is Aſonarchic; that of Venice, hich ſoon goes off, and returns by Int . 
Ariſtocratic ; and that of the United Provinces, Democra- is felt in 2 where the us ptr, * 
tic: The Government of England is both Monarchic, Ari- cxeaſes gradually; and in the Podagra generall 2 6 oy 
ſtocratic, and Democr atic all in one. on the great Toe, thence proceeding to the Tarſus and M 

GovERnMENT, in Grammar, is underſtood of that Con- tatarſus; ſometimes, eſpecially in old Age, it attack the 
ſtruction of Nouns, and Verbs, wherein they require ſome Al. ces and Hands ; and wherever it is, y diſtendi a a 
teration to be made in others, join'd or conſtructed with irritating the Parts, cauſes a violent Pain, not unlike . that 
them. Sec ConsTRvcTION, Noun, and VERB. of a diſlocated Bone. When the Pain is at its State, ther 

Conſtruction is divided into two Parts, that of Concord ; appears an Inflammation, and à Swelling ; both which n. 
and that of Government, call'd alſo Regimen. See Con- cxeaſe as the Pain increaſes ; and upon their Remiſſion, the 
cox p. | Paroxyſm is ended: Tho” the Tenderneſs and Swelling in {e- 

The Rules, or Meaſures of Government, or Regimen, vere Fits, will ſometimes remain a longer Time, aud cauſ 
fee under the Article Rxoiuxx. | an Uneafineſs upon Motion. 9 

GOVERNOUR, or Govvxxxobn, an Officer veſted by It it obſerved, that Women, Children, and young Men, 
a King or Soveraign Prince, with the Command and Ad- are ſeldom troubled with the Gour, unleſs it be hereditary; 
miniſtration of a Province, Place, Cc. See GovERNMENT- that it rarely attacks, before the Patient is 35, or 40 Yean 
Such a Governour being charg'd with Mal-adminiſtration, old, and ſometimes not till the Decline of Life ; that the 
was recalled, and brought to his Trial. Corpulent are more ſubject to it, than thoſe who are ſ 
A Governorr repreſents the King; and not only commands and lean; that the Pain increaſes towards Night, 22 

the Garri ſon, 2 Oc. but the Citizens, &c. A Gover- creaſes towards the Morning; that the longer the Interval be- 
our of a fortified Place was antiently required to hold out tween the Paroxyſms, the more ſevere they prove, and the 
three Attacks, be fore he ſurrender'd.— | longer they, generally continue. 

' Govtrxovx is allo frequently uſed for a Superintendant- The Diſeaſe uſually returns twice a Year, viz. inthe Spring, 
Thus we ſay, The Governonr of the Bank; the Governour andAutumn; and in the latter the Paroxyſm is ſometimes two, 
and Directors of the South Sea Company; the Governour or three Months, before it comes to a Period; tho' its Dur- 
of a Hoſpital, &c. See Banx, Comrany, Hosritar, &. tion is ſometimes not above three, or four Weeks. 

GOUGE, an Inſtrument uſed by divers Artificers; being Theſe are called Cardinal Paroxyſms, to diſtinguiſh them 
a ſort of round, hollow Chiſſel; ſerving to cut Holes, Chan- from others of leſs Duration, which happen between the 
nels, Grooves, Cc. in Wood, Stone, c. See CnissxL. Spring and Autumn. The more high. colour d the Urine, 


GOUST, Got, a French Term, for what the J:aliazzs 20d the leſs Sediment it depoſites; the further is the Diſeaſe 
call Guſto, and we, Taſte. See Tasrz. | from the State of Concoctiou, as tis termed. According tothe 


| GOUT, AzrTaziris, in Medicine, a painful Diſeaſe Violence and Continuance of tbe Fever, the Parox 
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* ther * roves more or leſs ſevere. | 
occafion'd by a Flux of ſharp Humor, upon the Joints of P In Conſtitutions much broke or ſhatter'd with the Gow, 


the —— Ses Dian zen. | | there are uſually ſtony, or chalky. Concretions form d in the 
Some Fhyſicians define the Gout, an Inflammation, Swel- Toints of the Fingers, or Toes, and thence tranſlated to the 

| . 1 the Joints. Its prime Cauſe is uſually Vines which cale is often attended with irregular, frequent, 
4 ee © © M ** 655 Gluttony, and Idleneſs, and ſhort Paroxyſms in the Extremities, In the Decline of 
| | e Gout is ſuppoſed to axiſe from two Cauſes: A Re- T jife, when the uſual Fits do not happen; or if the gov! 
1 dundancy of Humors, and a Weakneſs of the Jour. Its Matter be ſuddenly repelled from the 8 by a0 
| roper Scat is in the Limbs; not in the Trunk of the Body: improper Regimen, or Medicines; it uſually ſeizes the i 
1 n the latter Caſe ir frequently proves mortal, not in the texnal Parts, and frequently the . Inteſtines, 

ſt 
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former. ; a 
| | | 1 25 \ .. E596. Cauſing Want of Appetite, Reaching to vomit, In 
N | Nuß rave makes the Apoplexy a Gout, becauſe ariſing geſtion, * ne og =o Jaundice, Aſthma, Diarrbæa; 
ff from the Abundance of Pituita, or Phlegm. According as and at laſt, fo obſtructs the fine capillary, nervous Tubes 
| ö this redundant Pituita throws itſelf on the Lungs, the Li- (eſpecially thoſe of the Stomach, and Brain) as poſſib j t 
ver, or any other Part, it makes, according to him, an Apo- hinder the Flux of the Animal Spirits: Upon which Death 
| Plexy, a Gout of the Liver, of the Lung, of the Spleen, &c. ſuddenly enſues. | 8 e q 
| The Gont is a Painful, Periodical, and Critical aroxyſm, Sydeuham gives us an accurate Hiſtory of a Fit of the 
[ tending to free the Body of an offenſive, or.corrofive Mat- Gout in the Feet: It begins towards the Cloſe of Januar)” ü 
g ter, by throwing it upon the Extremities; draining it out Beginning of February, without the leaſt previous Notice; a 
1 inſenſibly; or comminuting it ſo as to render it harmleſs, or except, perhaps, a Crudity, or Apepſy for ſome Weeks before: 
capable of circulating freely along with the Juices, till by col- han ; with a ſort of windy Intumeſcence, and a Hef 
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Body, which continually increafes, till at laſt, a Pa- 

of the breals ont 3; being preceded, ſome Days, with a ſort 
and à ſenfible Deſcent of the Flatulences thro 

of Lac ef the Thighs, with ſome ſpafmodic Symproms. 
15 Day aroxyſm, his Appetite is ver greedy z 
218. 8 

in He n, great Toe, ſometimes in the Heel, Ankle; or the 
monly in ay g, not unlike the Pain felt upon a Diſlocatlon 
Calf fal dq Bones; with a Senſe as if Water were ſprinkled 
the This is ſucceeded by y Chillineſs, and 
proach to a Fever: The Pain in the mean time, 


which at firlt w 


A Weight of the Linnen, nor even the Shaking of the 


C 


Room ocean ſion d by a Perſon's Stepping Hence, a thou- 
y 


aud vain Endeavours to get Eaſe, anging the Poſture 


of the Body, th iba 
three a-Clock in the Morning * way of a Nychtheme- 
ron from its Acceſs), when a Remi is firſt perceived; 
de morbid Matter being by this time tolerably * or 
even diſſipated. The Patient, hereupon, drops a-{leep, and 
it his Waking finds his Pains much abated, but the Part 
newly ſwell'd. A few Days hence, the other Foot undergoes 
the Ame Fate: Sometimes, both are attack'd from the firſt. 
From the Time it has ſeiz d on both Legs, the Symptoms 
become more irregular, and precarious, both as to the Time 
of invaſion, and the Duration thereof. But this ſtill holds, 
thar the Pain recruits in the Night, and remits again in the 
Morning. A Series of theſe little, alternate Acceſſes, c. 


conſtitutes a Fit, or Paroxyſm f the Gont, which holds 
the Age, Sc. of the Patient. In 


longer, or leſs, according to 
frong People, and thoſe who have not had it often, fourteen 
Days is 2 moderate Paroxyſm: In old People, and thoſe 
bog uſed to it, it will held two Months, © 

For the firſt fourteen Days the Patient is uſually bound: 
A Loſs of Appetite, Chillineſs towards Evening, and a Hea- 


vines, and Uneafineſs even of the Parts not affected, attend 


the whole Paroxyſm. As it goes. off, he is ſeiz'd with an in- 
wlerable Itching, eſpecially between the Fingers; the Fur- 
fur falls, and his Toes ſcale, as if he had drank Poiſon. 

Such is the Courſe of a Regular Gout; but when thro' im- 

r Treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes the 

Hide, Wriſts, Elbows, Knees, md other Parts : Some- 
times diſtorting the Fingers, and taking away their Uſe ; 
ſometimes generating tophaceous Concretions, or Knots a- 
bout the Ligaments of the Joints, reſembling Chalk, or 
Crabs Eyes; ſometimes raiſing a whitiſh, inflamable Tu- 
mor, almoſt as big as an Egg, about the Elbows. &c. 

It may be added, that 2 a Perſon has labour 'd under 
the Gout for many Years ; the Pain is ſenfibly leſſen'd each 
Paroxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an Uneaſineſs than 
a Pain: Hence that Reflexion of the Great Sydenham, Do- 
LoR IN Hoc MoRBoO AMARISSIMUM EST NArux R PHAR- 
MACUM, | | 

The Gout is rank'd among the Number of incurable Dif- 
eaſes : In effect, we have no thoro', and aſſured Remedy 
yet diſcovered for it; theſe that now obtain are little more 
than Palliatives : They tend to aſſuage the Pain, to dimi- 
niſh it for a time; but not to extirpate it. 

Bleeding, and Purging are found abſolutely prejudicial ; 
and Diaphoreticks no Service. Emeticks, according to 
Pitcairn, and Ermuller, may do good in the Beginning of 
the Diſeaſe, But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sdendam's 
Opinion, proves of more Service than Digeſtives, or Medi- 
ines which ſtrengthen the Stomach, and promote Digeſtion : 
As, Angelica Root, Euul. Campan. The Theriac Andromach. 
tho Jefuit's Bark; and Antiſcorbuticks : Theſe chiefly to be 
adminiſter d in the Intervals between the Paroxyſms. Muſ⸗ 
Have, however, recommiends internally Repellents, and 
principally Cardiacks.z externally, Emplafters of Gum. Ca- 
a. or Oxycroc, or Cephalic, with BurgundyPitch; or green 
ber cloth commonly called Hat-caſe, &c. Yet Doleus at- 

ms, that Repellents do more harm than good; and gives 
us the following Recipe, as more than equal to all others. 

f 7 Confect. amech. I j. Pulv. Falap. J ſs. extratt. Tri- 
f - flrin. 3ij. Litharg. aur. I vj. Sape Antimon. 3 ſs. 

acchar. Cant h. I vj. Ol. Olivar. 9. 5. Ceræ d Picis parum 
a 112 An Emplaifer to be laid on the Joint affected, till 

Gre! and the morbid Matter be driven away.— 

a ABATARII, or GRABBATARII, in Church Anti- 
kPa were ſuch Perſons as defer'd the receiving of Bap- 
TOs, to the Hour of Death z or, who did not receive it till 
5 J Were dangerouſly ill, and out of Hopes of Life: From 
A Opinion, that Baptiſm abſolutely waſh'd away all former 

See BAP TIS. ' | EM 


235 Word is form'd of the Latin Erabatum, Bed; and 
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that froni the Orcek peer, 4 Hingiiia: hed, Obe, 
to ſuſpend: Such was the Bed of Slaves. path People, Cy- 


_ iloſophers, Ge. who were Bnemies of Luxury and 


S. * ey hy gs. ln ee. 
GRACE, in Theology, any Gift which God wakes to 

Man, of his own free Liberality, and without their Raving 

deſerv'd it at his Hands ; whether ſuch Gift regard the pre- 


ſent, or a future Liſe.— 


Grace is uſually divided into Natural, and Supernatural. 
yy Natural Grace is widerſtood the Gift-of Being, of Life, 
of ſuch and ſuch Faculties, of Preſervation, Sc. 9. Ferom, 
Epilt. 139. allows it a Grace of God, that Man was created: 


 Gratia Dei e wu homo creatus eſt. So, alſo, it is by the 
* 


Grace of G at Angels, and hüman Souls are im mor- 
tal; that Man has free Will, Ec. „„ ROY Sf 100 oy | 
Supernatural Grace, is a Gift from above confer'd on in- 
intelligent Beings, in order to their Salvation.— *Tis theſe, 
only, ate called Graces in the Rigor of Theology; and 'tis 
for the Conveyance, Improvement, and Strengthening of 
theſe that the Sacraments are confer'd, the Miniſtry of the 
Word inſtituted, c. See Sackamtnt, &c: > 
The Divines diſtinguiſh this Grace into Habitual, and A. 
ual ; Fuſtifying, and Sanctiſying -... 
. Habitual Gn ACR, is that which reſides ſtatèdly in us; is 
fix d in the Soul, and remains till ſome grievous, wilful Sin 
expunge it, | *** 
his is alſo called Zuſtiſying Grace, as it makes us appear 
righteous and innocent before God: And Sanctiſying Grace, 
as it makes us holy, and devoted to God. See Jusrivica- 
TION, and SANCTIFICA'TION., . 1 | 
Actual Graces, is that which God gives us for the ſpe- 
cial Performance of ſome particular Good thing ; as to con- 
vert us, enable us to reſiſt a Temptation, 89c.— | 
This, the Divines ſubdivide into divers Kinds: Prevent- 
ing, Concomitant, and Subſequent Grace. Ay.” 
It is an Article of Faith, 12 That Actual Grace is neceſ- 
ſary for the beginning, carrying on, and finiſhing every good 
Work. 2% That the Will is able to reſiſt this Grace, and 
reject it. See Wir. 1. 1 
And hence this Grace becomes further divided into EH. 
cacious, and Sticient.—It is Eficacious, or Efficient, when 
it has the Effect; and Suſfictent, when it has it not, tho' it 
might have had it. See Erricacious, and Sukricizxr. 
* of the more rigid Calviniſts, &c. admit a Neceſſi- 
tating Grace. See CAxvIxISsT, PAE DESTINATION, Ri- 
PROBATION, &c. | Ange ans 
We alſo ſay, the Law 


— 


of Grace; the Covenant of Grace, 


in oppoſition to the Moſaic Law, &c. See Law; ſee allo 


RREVELATTON, &c. ; os 
Days of GRACE; or Favour, are a. certain Number of 

Days, allow'd for the Payment of a Bill of Exchange, after 

the ſame becomes due. See Dar of Grace. 
The Days 


Depp, 14. | F 
2 of Grace, is an Act of Parliament for the Relief of 
inſolvent Debtors in the ſeveral Priſons; by clearing ſuch as 
are qualified, or come within the Terms of the ſame, from 
all their former Debts, Ec. _ 
GRACES, Gratie, in the Canon Law, are the ſame 
with what we otherwiſe call Proviſions,, See Provision. 
Expeftative Ga acts, Gratie Expectativæ, are a fort of 
reverfionary Benefices, ws rs before the Time, or before 
they become vacant. - See EXPECTATIVE. 45 .. 
GRACE is alſo a Term in the Formula of all Patents, Se. 
which begin, George, by the Grace of God King of Great 
Britain, £9c.—The Romiſh Biſhops frequently begin their. 
Mandates in the like manner. Such-a-one, by the Grace of 
God, and the Holy See, Biſhop of, Ec. + | 
The Engliſh Archbiſhops ſay, By Divine Grace, or Di- 
vine Providence. See Arcusisnor, Sc. 
All Soveraigns now uſe the Phraſe Grace of God, Emperors, 
Kings, Princes, Sc. Antiently Dukes, Counts, and even 
Lords talk'd in the fame Style: In the new Collection of Fa. 
Martene we meet with a mere Seigneur qualified by he 
Grace of God Seigneur de Comborn. Louis XI. forbad the 
Duke of Brittany to entitle himſelf by the Grace of God. 
GRACE is alſo a Title of Dignity, attributed to Princes 
of inferior Rank, and who are not qualified for that of High- 
net. See TIE. | 
Till the Time of King James I. the Kings of England 
were addreſs'd to under the Title of Grace, as they now are 
under that of Majeſty. Majzsrr, King, &c. © 
Our Engliſb Dukes and Archbiſhops are addrefs'd to un- 
der the Title of Grace. But that Title is moſt frequent in 


Upper Germany, and particularly Auſtria; where it is bore 


by the Barons, as being inferior to that of Excellence. Ses 
Qvariry, EXcxtrrzNCkE, &c. 


GaAcks, Gratie, Charites, in the Heathen Theology, 
were a Set of fabulous Deities, three in Number, who ar- 


. tended on Venus. See Gov. 


4 


Their 


of Grace in England are 3; at Rome 5; at 
Rotterdam, 6; at Paris, 10; at Hamburg, 12; at Ant- 
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Their Names are, Aglaia, Thalia, and Pupbroſyne and 
they are ſuppoſed to be the Daughters of Jupiter. Valſius 


de IAolol. L. XIII. c. X. Rn 
"fon will have the Graces to have been four, and make 


them the ſame with the Horæ, Hours, or rather with the ; 


four Seaſons of the Lear. See Hounxs, &c. 


A Marble in the King of Prufia's Cabinet repreſents the 
three Graces in the uſual manner, with a fourth, ſeated, and 


cover'd with a large Veil, with the Words underneath, AD 


SORORES IIII. Yet Monſ. Beger will not allow the Graces | 
to have been four : The Company there preſent, he under- - 


be the three Graces, and Venus, who was their Si- | 
e c , neglected by the Collators, and Patrons of Church 


ſter, as being Daughter of Jupiter and Dione, 
"They — is. ſuppoſed to have. hold of each other's 


Hands, and never parted. They were painted naked, to 


ſhew that the races borrow nothing from Art, and that they 
have no other Beauties but what are natural... + 
Yet, in the firſt Ages, they were not. repreſented naked, 


as appears from Panſanias I.. VI. and L. IX, who deſcribes 


their Temple, and Statues. They were of Wood, all but 
their Head, Feet, and Hands, which were white Marble. 
Their Robe, or Gown was gilt: One of them held in her 
Hand a Roſe, another a Dye, and the other a Sprig of Myrtle. 

The Poets feign the Graces. to have been very ſmall of 
Stature; to intimate that the Things which charm, and 
delight us, are frequently little Matters; as, à Geſture, 
a Laugb, a careleſs Air, or the like. 5 

GRACILIS, in Anatomy, a Muſcle of the Leg, thus 
called from its ſlender Shape. See Lec. 

It ariſes partly tendinous, and partly fleſhy, from the Os, 


Pubis internally, between the firit and ſecond Heads of the 


Triceps; and in its Deſcent in the Inſide of the "Thigh, 
grows narrow, and becomes tendinous aà little below the Sar- 
toriur, and is thus inſerted into the Tibia, It aſſiſteth in 
bringing the Thigh and Leg inwards. | 
GRADATION, the Act of aſcending, Step by Step, to 
any Pitch, or Eminence: From the Latin Gragus, Degree 
Step.— See DECREE, ds at iW ech na 
GRA DATION, in Rhetoric, is when a Series of Proofs 
is brought, riſing by degrees, and emproving each on the 
other. See CLIMAxX. 1 bee rn 
7» A DATION, in Logic, is an 2 conſiſting of 
for or more Propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed, as, that the Attribute 
of ficit is th Subject of the ſecond ; and the Attribute 
of the ſecan1l, the Subject of the third; and ſo. on, till the 
laſt Attribute come to be predicated of the Subject of the 


fir Pra poſition. 


As, in Porphyrics Tree: Man is an Animal; an Animal 
is a living ©; a living Thing is a Body; a Body is a 
Subſtance / :crefore Man is a Subltance.. 

An Argument of this kind is liable to a world of Fallacies 
but from the Ambiguity of Words, and Things: E. gr. 
Fer is a Man; Man is an Animal; Animal is a Genus; 
Genus is an Univerſal; therefore Peter is an Univerſal. 

Granarion, in Chymiltry, is a kind of Proceſs belong- 
ing to Metals.—It conſiſts in raiſing, or exalting them to a 
higher Degree of Purity, and Goodneſs, ſo as both to in- 
creaſe their Weight, Colour, Confiſtence, &c. See METAL, 
Ta ANSMUTA TION, &c. | 

| GravDaT10N, in Architecture, fignifies an artful Diſpoſi- 
tion of ſeveral Parts, as it were, by Steps, or Degrees, after 


the manner. of an Amphitheater; ſo that thoſe placed 


before, do no Diſſervice, but rather Service to thoſe behind. 

The Painters alſo uſe the Word Gradation for an inſenſi- 
ble Change of Colour, by the Diminution of the Teints, and 
Shades. See DEGRADATION, : 

GRADUAL, GRA DVUATLE, was antiently a Church-book, 
containing divers Prayers,rehearſed,or ſung after the Epiſtle. 

In ſome of our antient Writers 'tis read Graile, Gra- 
duale, &c. | | 

After reading the Epiſtle, the Chantor aſcended the Am- 
bo with his Gradual, and rehears'd the Prayers, Sc. there- 
in; being anſwer' d by the Choir: Whence the Name 
Gradual, on account of the Steps, or Degrees of the Ambo. 
See Auso. 

In the Romiſh Church, the Name Gradnal is ſtill retain'd 
to a Verſe which they ſing after the Epiſtle, and which 
antiently rehears'd on the Steps of the Altar: Tho' Ugorio 
gives another Account, and ſays it took its Denomination 
Gradual, becauſc ſung in a gradual Aſcent from Note to 
Note. Magri ſpeaks differently ſtill, and will have it to have 
took this Name, becauſe ſung while the Deacon went up 
the Steps to the Pulpit, to ſing the Goſpel. 

GRrRAapvars, GRADVALES? is alſo applied to the fifteen 
Pſaims ſung, among the Hebreres, on the fifteen Steps of the 
Temple.—Others are of Opinion they were thus denomi- 
nated, becauſe the Singers rais'd their Voice by degrees, 
from the firſt to the laſt. | 


Cardinal Bona, in his Treatiſe of Divine .Plalmody, ſays,” 


The fifteen gradual Pſalms are intended to repreſent to the 
Mind, that we only arrive at the Perfection of Goodneſs 
or Holineſs, by degrees: He goes on to lay down the fifteen 
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Degrees of Virtue; correſpor | 
them are for Beginners ; five for Proficients , and 5 five of 
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ponding to the 15 Pſalms. 


Kr, re Wis ba 8 
GRADU 4 Ferion who has the Deore 
culty. See Dzckzz, nn | the Degrees im any Fa. 


Doc ron, c. * pf wings) | 
In France, one Third of the Benefices of the Kingdom 


are affected to Graduares, uis. all that bec | 
Months of Fanuary, and Fuly ; April, — Oehler n the 


This Privilege of Graduates is no older th 
Century: It being obſerv d that Men of Learhing — 
c 
plaint therefore was made to the Council of B % Com. 
this Decree was made; which was afterwards he 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and again by the Concordat. by 
Paionaric, Mei x dee 
GRADUATION, is uſed in Mathematicks, for the A0 


of Graduating, or dividing any thing into Degrees, dee 


DzGREE. . 
Graduation of this Quadrant, 'Theodolite, or the like 
r v and clean. See QuADRANr, Tuxzopor ir a 
AFT, in Agriculture and Gardening, a little Shoo 
Cyon, Bud, or Eye of a Tree, inſerted into another I , 
to make it yield Fruit of the ſame Nature, and Kind as tho” 
of the Tree whence the Graf? is taken. See Buy. Cyo 
Evs, &c. - | | 7 
Or, Graft, is a little Portion of a Tree, incloſed in x Cleft 
or Incifion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or 
_ the Taſte of its Fruit; or even to make it bears 
different Sort of Fruit. Sce ExGRATTINe; ſee alſo FRulr 
Takk, Srock, &c. f 


The Word is form ' d of che French Greffe, which gala f 


the ſame thing; and Greffe, in this Senſe, is ſuppos'd 

been derived from the Reſemblance. the = 9-47 ky; 
Point of a Penknife, which was antiently called Greffe, Dy 
Cange goes further, and derives theantient Greffe from Gra. 
phiolum; Menage, from Graphium, a Latin Word, f nify. 
ing a little Style, or Iron Bodkin, one End = was 


pointed, and ſerved to write withal'on Waxen Tablets; and 


the other flat, ſerving to efface, or rub out what was wrote, 

GRAFTING, or Gz ax#1c, or INGRAPTING, in Agri. 
culture, and Gardening. See EncrAarrin. 

GaarTtincG Wax, See Wax, &c. | 

- GRAIN, a minute Body, or Parcel of a Body pulveti:'d, 
In this Senſe we lay, a Grain of Sand; a Grain of Salt; a 
Grain of Gunpowder, Sc. See Puk vERIZATIOx, &c, 

GRAIN is. allo uſed for the Fruits, or Seeds of diyen 
Plants; as, a Grain, or Corn of Pepper, of Fileria, Cc. $c 
Bzrry, SEED, KERNEL, &c. | | 

The Kingdom of Heaven is compared to a Grain of Mu 
ſtard Seed. | | 

GRAIN is more generally uſed for any Fruit, or Seed 
growing in a Spica, or Ear, See Syica. 

In this Senſe, Grain comprehends all ſorts of Corn; u 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, c. See Corn... 

GRAIN is alſo a ſmall Weight, us'd in eſtimating diren 
Subſtances. See Wrrcnr. 

The Grain is the ſmalleſt of all the Weights known in 
England. It is taken from the Weight of a Grain of Wheat, 
gather'd out of the Middle of the Kar: and well dried. 24 
Grains make a Penny-weight, and 20 Penny-weight an 
Ounce. See PEnNy-Height, and Ounce. 

The Grain is a Troy Weight, and uſed in the weighing 
of Gold, Silver, Jewels, Bread, and Liquors. See Txor 
Weight. | 1 5 

Among the Antients, the Grain was the fourth Part of 
the Siligua, or twelfth of the Obolus, and the 724 of the 
Drachma. It comprehended a Lens and an half. See $1- 
LIQUA, Ono us, &c. 

Fernelius L. IV. c. 6. Method. Medend. affirms it a8 1 
thing known and certain, that the Grain is of the ſame 
Weight, every where; but he is miſtaken. Mr. Greaves in 
his Treatiſe of the Roman Foot has ſhewn, that 179 Dutc 
Grains, which Snellius had found to be the Weight of: 
Philip of Gold, only amount to 1344 Engliſh Grains. Add, 
that Monſ. Perrault has computed the French Grain to be 
leſs than the Zrgliſh ; and yet bigger than the Dutch: To 
the Engliſh, it is as 158 to 1342; and to that of Holland, 
as 158 to 179. N 
The Grain uſed by the Apothecaries, is the ſame with 
that of the Goldſmiths; tho' they make a Difference the 
Weights rais'd therefrom. Thus, 20 Grains, with the" 
make a Scruple, I ; 3 Scruples, 4 Drachm, 3; 8 Drachms, 
an Ounce, 3, &c. See Dn dead SCRUPLE, &c. 

The Carat uſed in weighing Diamonds and precious Sto 
is alſo divided into four Grains. See CARAr. _ 

GRAIN is alſo uſcd for the Figure, or Repreſentation & 
Grains on Stones, Stuffs, Leathers, c. Thus we {:y, Me 
rocco has a bolder Grain than Shagreen. See Monocch 
and SHAGREEN. | 1 

In ſome Marble, the Grain is very fine ; in others 7 
Sce MAgBLE, STONE, &c. 


A Graduate in Phyſic, in Divinity, c. Sce k r. | 
' Man LTy, 
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Grain, which is much finer than that 
Keel! nd Ion. WO ys 
Alon. ow 1 is a Board uſed by the Curriers, 
* to their Leather. See Conz vIxG. | 


jo Ve e readil 
0 Surface be AMINEA,in Antiquity, a Crown form'd 
dee Gn bane by the Romans on certain of 


of Gs, call in conſideration of their having ſaved, or re- 
their ; | | 


ee CRowW-N. | h 
led e denn was but rarely confer'd ; and for ſome 
Ir 4 lit: when, thro' the Courage, or Dexterity of a 
jgnal 11 Army reduc'd to the laſt Extremities had been 
vx deliver d, and the Enemy put to flight. 

muede 4MINEOUS Herbs, among Botaniſts, are ſuch as 
GE narrow Leaf, and no Foot-ſtalk. See PLAN r. 
MAL AR, the Art of ſpeaking rightly ; that is, of ex- 
one's Thoughts, by Signs mutually agreed on for 
preſing ſe. See SPEAKING *' W 4 

＋ e Signs, here found moſt convenient, are articulate 
1 dut, as theſe are tranſient, others have been in- 
ited more permanent, viz. Grammara, yeouuels, Let- 
rs, whence the Name Grammar. See Voice, and LE r- 


TER 8 : 

is more accurately defined, after Mr. Zohnſor, 

lr ot expreſſing the . of Things in Conſtru- 

ion, with due Quantity in ſpeaking, and Orthography in 

vriting, according to the Cuſtom ot thoſe whoſe Language 
we learn. See LANGUAGE. i 

Grammar is divided by ſome Authors, into four Parts, 


Proſody, Etymology, and Syntax. See OR- 
ae 2 ETYMOLOGY, and SYNTAX. | 

Others chuſe to divide it ſomewhat more obviouſly, into 
de Doctrine of Letters, or Sounds, which coincides with 
Onhography and Orthoepy; that of Sy/lables, their Accent, 
Time, Oc. which falls in with Proſody; that of Fords, their 
Kinds, Derivations, Changes, Analogy, Sc. which amounts 
to Etymology; and that of Sentences, which confiders the 

ing, or joining of Words together, called Syntax. See 
— ORD, SYLLABLE, and SEN TEN CE. _ 

The chief Bufineſs of Grammar is to decline, conjugate, 
cnftruR, and ſpell Nouns, Verbs, and other Parts of Speech. 

It teaches the Propriety, and natural Force of each Part 
of Diſcourſe ; and the Reaſon of all Expreſſions uſed therein. 
See DECLENSION, CONJUGATION, CoNSTRUCT1ON, NOUN, 
Vas, SPEECH. | _ 

Some have called Grammar the Door, or Gate of the 
Arts and Sciences ; by reaſon none of theſe are attainable, 
but by means hereof, Grammar, according to Quintilian, 
is that to Eloquence, which the Foundation is to the Buil- 
ding: They who deſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial 
Things, are exceedingly miſtaken : It has, really, more So- 
lidity than Shew. | \ 

The Authors of the Art of Thinking conſider Grammar, as 
not leſs neceſſary to try, and exerciſe the Abilities of the moſt 
Knowing, than to form the Minds of Beginners: The Ad- 
vantages of Grammar are well ſet forth by Pcrizonus, in 
the Preface of his Edition of Sanctius's Minerva, Amſterd. 
1114 See GRAMMARIAN. 

Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that E- 
ficurus was the firſt that gave the Rules of Grammar for 
the Greck Tongue; but that Plaro was the firſt who had 
taken the thing into Conſideration, and even made ſome 
Diſcoveries on that Subject. | 

At Rome, Crates of Mallunthys in Myſia, cotemporary 
with Ariſtarchus, gave the firſt Lectures thereon to the Ro- 
mans, during the Time of his being Embaſſador for oy 
Attalus, to the Commonwealth, between the ſecond an 
third Punic Wars, ſoon after E1nins's Death. Before him, 
it was not known at Rome what Grammar meant. Polydor 
Virgil De Invent. Rer. L. I. C. 7. „ 

Grammar is the ſame in all Languages, as to its ge- 
neral Principles, and Notions which it borrows from Philo- 
ſophy to explain the Order and Manner wherein we expreſs 
our Ideas by Words : But, as each Language has its parti- 
cular Turns, its ſeveral Character, and Genius, difterent 
from the Genius and Character of other Languages: Hence 
ariſe as many Grammars, as Languages. An Example will 
ſuffice to ſhew this : We ſay in Engliſh, Draco a ſtrait Line, 


not, a Eine ſtrait : In French, they {ays tirer ligne droite, 


a Line ſtrait, not Aroite ligne, a ſtrait Linc: And in Latin 
there is a Liberty to ſay it either the one way, or the other, 
retam lineam, or line rectam, ducere. And if there be a 
Language which in thelraſe above-mentioned follows the 
ſame Analogy, as the Engliſh ; it differs from it on a hun- 
dred other Occafions,— © 

Hence Dr. Wallis juſtly finds Fault with our Engliſh Gram. 
matians, where he ſays, that all of them forcing our Engliſh 
Tongue too much to the Latin Method, have deliver'd ma- 
y uſeleſs Things concerning Caſes, Genders, and Declen- 


„„ A 


Gons of Nouns; Tenſes, Moods, And Conjugations or Verbs; 


as alſo the Government of Nouns and Verbs, wifich- our = 
Language has nothing to do with.” See Exdt 16 n, Cat, \ 
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DecLension, GEN DER, Moo p, &c. 


| Grammak is alſo uſed for a Book containing the Rufes 
of Grammar which obtain in any Language. See DAR 
46 "+8 N r. 2 


GUAGE, 


The antient Grammars, ark; for the Hebrew; that of 


Rabbi Zudas Ching, which is commonly held the firſt le- 


brew Grammar that appear'd ;” tho" it is certain, Rabbi 


Saadias Haggaon, who lived before Rabbi Juda, compos'd 
two Works in the ſame kind, one, K of Grammar; 


HE BREZW, &c. | | 

For the Greek, the oldeſt Grammar is that of Gaza : 
The Latin ones, are the Works of Martiantis Capella, Priſ- 
cian, and Aconius Pædianus. See GRkRR, &. 

The beſt of the modern Grammar, are 1® For the Hebrew, 
that of Pagninus, the Edition of Hen: Stevens, or le Prenx at 
Geneva, in 1592; that of Petrus Martinius at Rochel 1392; 
that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three Langua- 
ges; that of Stxtinus Amama, which is a Collection from 
Martins and Buxtorf ; that of Bellarmine, with the Notes 
of Muis; that of Fa. Sglanther is uſeful for Beginners, 


and the other, of the Elegances of the Hebrew Tongue, See 


2.2 For the Chaldee, the beſt are thoſe of Martinius, Bur- 


torf, and Lud. Deus, in three Languages. See Cuarpes. 
45 For the Sriac, thoſe of Amira, Myricæus, Waſerus, 
and Beveridge ; with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of Bux- 
rorf, of Lud. Deus in three Languages, and that of Lambgen. 
4* For the Coptic, the Predromus Coprus, and Lingua 
A ypriaca Reſtitnta of Kircher. See Cor ric. 
For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that of Golins, 
which is only Erpenius's a little augmented. See Ax ABI. 
6 For the Erhtopic, that of F. Ludolphus. 
79 For the Per/tan, that of Lud. Deus. ; 
89 For the Armenian, thoſe of Schroder, and Galanus. 
9 For the Greek, thoſe of Mart. Rulandus, Silburgius, 


Fa. Mocquet, Voſſius, Busby, and Port Royal. 
10% For the Latin, thoſe of Deſpauter, the Minerva of 


Sanfins, thoſe of Vuſſius, and that of Port Royal, which is 
only a Collection from the reſt. 

11“ For the Talian, thoſe of Berger, Lanfredini, Port 
Royal; and Veneroni. 

12? For the Spaniſh, thoſe of Salazar, Port Royal, the 
Abbot de Verac, &c. | 


ber, and ＋ 1 


Greenwood.— 


139 For the Portugue 2, that of Pereyra. 
14* For the French, thoſe of the Abbe Regnier, and Fa. 


Suffier 


15 For the High-Dutch, thoſe of Heim, Clains, Herrz, 
Laſtly, | 
e Engliſh, thoſe of Wallis, Brightlan, and 


GRAMMARIAN, Ga AunAricus, a Perſon well 


169 For t 


verſed, in Grammar; or who teaches Grammar. See 


GRAMMAR, 

The Denomination Grammaran, is, like that of Critic, 
now frequently uſed as a Term of Reproach; A mere 
Grammarian; A dry, plodding Grammarian, &c. The 
Grammarian is conceived as a Perſon wholly attentive to the 
Minutiæ of Language; induſtriouſly employ'd about Words, 
and Phraſes ; incapable of perceiving the Beauties, the De- 
licacy, Finefle, Extent, c. of a Sentiment. See PEDAN x. 

Scaliger, however, confider'd Grammarians in another 
Light. Urinam eſſem, ſays he, Vonùs Grammaticus : Suficit 
enim ei, qui omnes Autheres probe vult intelligere, eſe 
Grammaticum.— 

The Title Grammarian, 'tis certain, was antiently a Ti- 
tle of Honour ; being given not only to ſuch as applied them- 
ſelves to Grammar, or excell'd in Philology ; but to all who 
were reputed Learned in any Art, or Faculty whatever, as 
is ſhewn by Ger. YVoſ/zus, in his Book of Grammar. 

The Word was properly a Title of Litcrature and Erudi- 
tion, and frequently given to Perſons who excell'd in all, or 
many Arts, call'd alſo Poſyhiſtores. See PoLyuisToe.. 

Thus, Philoponns, a famous Philoſopher in 2 
Time, remarkable ſor the Extent, and Variety of his Know- 
ledge, was ſurnamed Grammaticus, as appears from Spho- 
tius's Library: So Saxo, the Daniſh Hiſtorian, in the XIIItn 


Century, got the Apellation Erammaticus: And as late 2s 


the Year 1580 Thomas d Acurſius, a celebrated Neopolitan 
Lawyer, was ſurnamed the Grammarian. | 

The Title Grammarian was antiently beſtow'd on thoſe 
we now call Criticks, Men of Learning, Erudition, Letters, 
Oc. and particularly ſuch as wrote well, and politely in every 
kind. See CRITICISX. 


"Tis in this Senſe that Suetonius entitles his Book which 


he wrote on the beſt Latin Authors, Of the Celebrated 
Grammarians; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the Commen- 
tators on the Orators, and Poets, Grammarians ; and laſtly, 
'ris in this Senſe the Word is attributed by the Antients 10 
Apion, Philoponus, and Solinns. 
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lius Pollux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gellius : The Works of 
theſd laſt Authors, are an Aſſemblage of Abundance of very 


different Things, and Subjects, relating to the Criticiſm of 


the antient Writers, and the polite Literature. * 
If the Name have loſt its antient Effect, *tis thro' the 


Fault of thoſe who have aſſumed it; by treating of Grammar 


in a low, Pedantic, Dogmatic manner ; reducing it to Words 


and Syllables; and dwelling altogether on trifling, puerile 
Remarks, and Cenſures ; Whereas its proper ce is to 


make an accurate, and thoro' Examen of an Author; to en- 


ter into all his Views, to point out the Beauties, and the De- 


fects thereof; to diſtinguiſh the true Beauties from the falſe; 
and the genuine Productions of an Author, from the Sup- 
poſitious: That is, a Grammatian was then, what we call a 
Critic, now. | | 

Thoſe who only taught to read, underſtand, and explain 
Authors, were called Grammatiſts, Grammatiſtæ; in Con- 
tradiſtinction from Grammatici: tho, in courſe of Time, the 


Grammatiſte have roſe into the Place of Grammarici ; who 


are prefer d to that of Critici. See Calticism. 


GRAMMATICAL, ſomething rejating to Grammar.— 
 Grammaticat Sig- 


Thus we ſay, Grammatzical Conſtruction: 
nification, £c. Idioms, as Angliciſms, Latiniſms, Greciſms, 
Galliciſms, c. deviate from Grammatical Striftneſs. See 


__ Ancrietsm, Garricism, &c. 


Such a Phraſe is not Grammatically juſt ; tis an Idiom. 
See IDM. 

GRANADO, or GRAN ADA, or GRENADA, in the Mi- 
— Art, a hollow Ball, or Shell, of Iron, Braſs, or even 
Glaſs, or Potters Earth, filled with Gunpowder, and fitted 
with a Puſee to give it Fire. 

Of theſe there are two kinds ; the one /arge, the other 
ſmall : The firſt to be thrown at the Enemy by a Mortar, 
properly call'd Bombs. See Bows. | 

The latter to be caſt with the Hand ; and thence denomi- 

nated Hand Granado's. 
Caſimir, indeed, makes another Diſtinction; where the 
Ball, or Shell is round, whatever the Size be, he calls it a 
Granado; and where, Oval, or Cylindrical, a Semb: But 
Cuſtom allows only the former Diviſion. 


The beſt way, Caſimir obſerves, to ſecure a Man's ſelf 


from the Effect of a Granada, is, to lie flat down on the 

Ground, before it burſt. | | 

Hiſtorians relate, that at the Siege of Oſtend there were 
above fifty thouſand Granado's thrown in one Month into the 
City ; and that the Citizens threw above twenty thouſand 
into the Works of the Beſiegers. 

The Common, or Hand Granade is a little, hollow Ball 
of Iron, Wood, Paſtboard, c. fill'd with ſtrong Powder, 
lighted with a Fuſee, and thus thrown with the Hand among 
the Enemy's Battallions, Trenches, Poſts, £9c. 

Their Compoſition is the ſame with that of Bombs; 
which ſee.—For Size, they are uſually about the Bigneſs of 
an Iron Bullet, and weigh about three Pounds: As to Di- 
menſions, they are common in Thickneſs one eighth, one 
ninth, or one tenth of their Diameter; their Aperture, or 
Orifice about wide, as preſcribed by Caſimir. 

Thuanus oblerves that the firſt time Granado's were uſed, 
was at the Siege of Vachtendonck, a Town near Guelares ; 
and that the Inventor was an Inhabitant of Venlo, who in 
making an Experiment of the Effect thereof, occaſion d two 
thirds of that City to be burnt, the Fire being kindled by 
the Fall of a Granado. 

Bombs: were known long before the Invention of Gra- 
ados. See MonTAR. 

The Antients had a fort of Ollæ, or Fire-pots, ſomewhat 
of the ſame Nature with our Granado's, but leſs perfect. 

Caſimir mentions a ſort of Blind Granado's, without any 
Aperture, or Fuſee, as not needing to be lighted ; but be- 
ing thrown with a Mortar, take Fire of themſelves whenever 
they fall on any hard, ſolid Object. 

he Name Granada takes its Riſe hence, that they are 
filld with Grains of Powder, as a Pomgranate is with Ker- 
nels. See PoMGRANATE. 

GRANADIER, or Gxtnavits, or GRANAPDRER, a Sol- 
dier who carries a Pouch full of Hand Granado's to be 
thrown among the Enemy. See GRANA PDO. 

There are Companies of Foot Granadiers, and Horſe 
Granadiers, or Granadiers of Horſe, who march at the Head 
of the King's Guards. 

To each Troop of Horſe Guards there is added by Eſtab. 
liſhment a Troop of Granadiers, conſiſting of 64 Men, be- 
fide Officers commanded by the Captain of the Troop of 
Guards. See GvarDs. | 

One Diviſion of Granadiers mounts with a Diviſion of the 
Troop ; go out on ſmall Parties from the Guard ; per- 
torm Centinels, Duty, Oc. 

The Pay of the private Granadiers is 2 5.6 d. per Day. 

GRANARY, A Place to lay, or ſtore Corn in, particu- 


larly fac keeping. Sec Corn. 


( 198 ) 
The moſt celebrated Grammarians of the 11* Century, 
were Aber, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Atheneus, u. 


ſo it was kept continually in Motien: Which 


Sir Hen. Wotton adviſes. to make it look + 
North, as much as may be; becauſe that Q 5 


cool and temperate. 
Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt Grana 


Wards thi 
uarter ig wok 


of Brick, with Quarters of Timber wrought ye are built 


whereto to nail the Boards, with which the Inſide, 
Granary mult be lined fo cloſe to the Bag Ride of the 
no Room for Vermine to ſhelter themſelves, Jy ere be 
be many Stories one above another, and let the ere may 
the one to the other; for the ſhallower Corn beth. be near 
ter, and 8 is pub gh turned. » the ber. 
Some have had two Granaries, the one + 
and filled the upper with Wheat, or other Gove te other, 
per one had a ſmall Hole in the Floor, by which the (b. 
deſcended into the lower one, like the Sand in un 
Glaſs; and when it was all come down into the 1k on: 
nary, it was then carried up again into the upper one; and 
W 1 to Ee | re 2 in the Article Cav, wy 
large Granary, full of ſquare wooden Pi ; 
Corn from heating. L L Pes may keep 
GRANATE, a Gem, or pretious Stone, of a high, req 
Colour; thus called from the Reſemblance it bears to by 
of the Kernel of a Pomgranate. See Pxzc1ovs Stone. © 
Granates are either Oriental, or Occidental: The firſt are 
brought from divers Parts of the Eaſt Indies; the ſecond 
from Spain, Bohemia, and Stileſia.— | 
Theſe, from the Eaſt, are diſtinguiſh'd by their Colour 
into three Kinds : The firſt, of a deep, browniſh Reg, 
like black clorted Blood; of which Kind there are ſome g 
big as an Hey's Egg The ſecond, are nearly of the Colour 
of a Hyacinth, with which it were eaſy to confound then 
but for their ſuperior Redneſs. The laſt, having a Mixtur 
of Violet with their Red, are called by the Italians, Null. 
ui della Rocha. See Rus. | 
The Occidental Granates are of divers Reds, accord 
to the Places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain, imitate 
the Colour of the Kernel of a Pomgranate : Thole of 50. 
hemia have a golden Caſt with their Red, glittering like a 
live Coal: Thoſe of Sile/7a are the darkeſt of all, and ſel. 
dom thoroughly tranſparent. | | 
Of the Occidental Granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the 
moſt valued : Some even give them the Preference over 
the Oriental Kind. They are found near Prague ; not in any 
particular Mines, but are pick'd up by Peaſants in the Field, 
from among the Sands, and Pebbles. 
The Granate is of ſome Uſe in Medicine: Its Powder i 
ſometimes an Ingredient in the Cordial Electuaries. The 
Antients held it excellent againſt Heavineſs and Melanchoj, 
GRAND, a Term rather French, than Engliſh, though 
uſed on many Occaſions in our Language. It has the fame 
Import with Great; being form'd of the Latin Grandi. 
See GREAT. | 
In this Senſe we ſay, The Grand Maſter of an Order; 
the Grand Maſter of Malta; of the Free Maſons, &c. Sec 
Marta, and M ason: 
So alſo we ſay, the Grand Viſier, the Grand Signior, &. 
See VisitR, and S1GNIOR, &c. 
Grand Father, Grand Mother, Sc. See PARENTAC:, 
DEscENT, DEGREE, CONSANGUINITY, GC. 
In the French Polity and Cuſtoms, are divers Officers thu 
denominated, which we frequently retain in Engliſh; as 
Grand Almoner, Grand Ecuyer, Grand Chambellan, Grand 


Voyer, &c. 


We alſo ſay, the Grand Guſt, Grand Monde, the Graid | 


Style, &c. See SUBLIME, &c. 
Grand Aſſize ; ſee Assizk, and Macna Ai. 
Grand Cape; ſee Carr, and ATTACHMENT. 
Granv Diſtreſs, Diſtrictio magua, a Diſtreſs ſo called, 
not for the Quantity, for it is very ſhort ; but for the Qui 
lity, for the Extent is very great; for thereby the Sherit !“ 
commanded, 2uod diſtringat renentem, ita quod ifſe nc 
aliquis per ipſum ad ea manum apponar, donec habuerts a- 
liud 2 ; & quod de exitibus eorundent -nobis fe. 
ſpondeat, & quod habeat corpus ejus, &c. See DISTRES. 
This Writ lies in two Caſes: Either when the Tenant, or 
Defendant is attach'd, and ſo returned, and appears not, bu 
makes Default; or where the Tenant, or Defendant hath 
once appear d, and after makes Default. On ſuch Occaliows 
this Writ lies by Common Law, in lieu of a Peil Cape. | 
Grand Guſto, is a Term uſed by Painters, to expres 
that there is ſomething in the Picture very great: and el. 
traordinary, calculated to ſurpriſe, pleaſe, an inſtru. | 
Where this is found, they ſay, The Painter was # 15 
of the Grand Guſto: And Ha uſe the Word Sublime, ® 
2— when they ſpeak of a Picture in much the ſame 
Senſe. | | 
| Granp Sergeanty ; ſee Caivairy, and SERGEANT 
GRAN DEE, is underitood of a Lord of the firſt Rank, 
or prime Quality. 
n Sade "Term Granaees, is ſpoken abſoluteh oft 
Prime Lords of the Court, to whom the King haz once g 


3 . 0 s , , 1 
Leave to be cover'd in his Preſence: There ate ſome * 


us commonly called a Semicircle. See 


Li „ 4 
pcs, ras d with a Knife, and roll'd up; abgut three 


t C0- 


refu andes, or Grandates in their Family - © tas 

or ek, an antient Term for a . or Place 
\erein to 12y up and threſh Corn. o 

"The Word 


de Stalls for Carr” 3 Was I 
vles for Horſes, Stalls tor Cat“ e, Sc. See PARM. 
4 is form'd of the Latin Gr an; or of Granum, Grain, 
Hence alſo Gr anger or Grangier, a Farmer. 
GRANI, in our aàntiſ unt Writers, Mullackoes. or Whiſk- 
ers of a * ia cum ſint in fine rotundati Granorum 
— * | | 
i is given or a Reaſon why the Cup is refuſed to the 
Laity, ia barbati, & prolixos haben Granos, dum pocu- 
um int epulas ſumumt, prius liquore pilos inficiunt quan 
ori infundumt. | | | 
 GRANIT, GaANITEõ, a fort of Marble, extreamly hard, 
and incapable of taking a thoro' Poliſh : Thus called, 


h, | 
i: being ſprinkled over with 'a great Number little Stains, 


reſembiing Grains of Sand. See Marr. 


There are three ſorts of Granit; that of Egypt; that of 


Faly, and that of Dauphiny. | 
The firſt has browniſh, or greeniſh Spots, on a dirty, 
white Ground. It is found in very large Pieces; and is that 


chiefly uſed by the Egy tians, in their Obeliſks, and Pyra- 


mids on the Tombs of their great Men. There are Columns 
of this Stone above 40 Foot high. 

The Granir of Truly is ſofter than that of Egypt; eſpe- 
cially in the Quarry, where it cuts with much more Eaſe. 


There is alſo a fort of Green Granit, which is a Species of 


Serpentine ſpotted with green, and white Spots. 
The 


Granit of Dauphiny, a Quarry whereof has been 


found, is only @ very hard ſort of Flint. 

GRANIVOROUS, an Epithet, or Denornination given 
to fuch Animals as feed N Corn, or any other Grain or 
Seeds. See ANIMAL and SEED. . "g 
Granivorous Animals are chiefly of the Bird kind. See 
Ha. ns | 

Theſe haye a peculiar Proviſion for the digeſting of ſo dr 
and hard a Food. Sec Dreksriox, Gta e FA f me 

GRANT, in Law, a'Gift in Writing, of ſomething which 
cannot aptly be pafſed, or convey'd by Word only; as Rents, 
eren Services, Advowſons in Groſs, Tithes, s st. 

Or, it is a Gift made by ſuch Perſons as cannot give but by 
Deed ; as the King and all Bodies Politick. See DoxATTON. 

This Difference is often, in Speech, negleQed ; and the 
Word Gram taken generally for every Gift whatſoever, made 
of any thing, by any Perſon. In'this Senle he that granteth 
is named Grarror, and he to whom it is made, the Grantee. 
A Thing is faid to lie in Grant, which cannot be affigned 
1 1770 A ALD. - | | 

ULATION, in Chymiſtry, an Operation per- 
form'd on Metals, whereby they . reducd into Hall 
Grains, or Globules. | | 

It is done by melting them; and when in Fuſion, caſting 
them into cold Water ; in which they congeal into Granules, 
as * And are hereby render d more eaſy to be diſ- 
ſolred. See Diss0LuTION. © f 

The beſt way is to pour the fluid Metal thro' a Culender, 
or a new Birchen Broom.— | 

Weallo ſay, the Granulation of Gun-powder. See Gun- 
"Raps, « | 

ce Vinx, Raistn, and Wins. 

GRAPPLE, in the Manage — A Horſe is ſaid to grap- 
ple with one, or both Legs, when he catches, or raiſes 'em 
a and higher than ordinarily, as if he were cur- 

GRAPHOIDES, in Anatomy, an Appendage of the 

nes of the Temples, long, ſmall, ſharp, and a little 
1 like 4 Cock's Spar. See Pe TxMrPoRIS. 

ne lame Name is ſometimes alſo applied to the Muſ- 
eulus Digaſtricus. See DicasrrICUs. Fr > * 


ikewiſe, to an Extenſion of the Brain, reſembling a 


Writing-pen. See Ba ain 
Cap E TER. a Name which ſome Authors, 
particularly the French, give to a r Inſtrument, by 
N pred 8 Sow ee SEMICIRCLE. 
1 » and Yalks, make a conſiderable Article 
8 ening, Sc. See Wark, Oc. 
10 48 reen Plots are had either by ſowing of Hay- 
Kd, or og of Turf : For the firſt, which is the cheapeſt 
well ag of the fineſt Upland Paſtures is to be choſe, 
: fted and cleanſed. | 
3 the ſecond, the Turf ſhould be cut on a Down, or 
1% Cotamon, or Sheep-walk, where the Graſs is 
une; if there be any Knobs, or Roughneſſes, the 


Plac 1 | 
"ce muſt be cleanſed and roll'd after a Shower, before. it 


cut up. The Turf is cut in Squares, mark'd out with 


ches thich. 


is ſometimes alſo uſed n à more extenſive © 
nſe, for the whole Farm; with all the Appen Ages Of 


(179) GRA 


ler * are Grandees by Deſcent ; made byt 1 : apo Quantenh, be Verzes arp..t0 be propeced 1445 
| ug, Gr above the former. There are ſome Fave three, 


Coat of poor Earth to lay the Turfon an 


after laying, the 
Turf muſt be well water d, rolled, Cc. 6:34 


„Small Pieces of Graſi-work, a Knots, Shell Work, and 
Volutes of Parterres, Cut-work, Verges about Baſons, Se. 


muſt always be laid with Turf— n 
To low Graß for Plots, £5c. the Ground muſt firſt be dug 


| cilirate the 
(Growth of the Seed. Then the Seed to be Town' pretty 
thick, that it may come up cloſe and mort; and laſtly, to 
be raked up, and cover d. The beſt Seaſon is the latter 
End of Auguſt When it is well come up, it muſt be mow'd, 
and this often repeated; fince the. oftener tis mow'd, the 
thicker 8 it grows. It muſt alſo be rolled 
from time to time. a . 4 ' "NL * £ 2 | 
GRATICULATION, a. Term ſome Writers uſe for the 
dividing a Draught, or Defign into Squares, in order to the 
reducing it 8 See REDUCTION, _. 


GRATIOLA, a Medicinal Plant, of conſiderable Vir- 


tues; tho little known in the ordinary Practice; 48 being 
ſuppos'd dangerous of Application. 
ts moſt noted Effects are to evacuate W Waters, 
both upwards and downwards, taken either in nfuſion, or 
Decoction; to cleanſe Wounds, and to kill Worms. 
Its Bark, taken in Powder, is ſaid to be ſcarce inferior in 
Virtue to Ipecacuanha for Dyſenter ies. 
It is of a very bitter Tafte ; whence, probably its yermifu- 
ous Power; and its Root aſtringent, whence irs Uſe in 
the Dyſentery. Gy | n 
M. ZBoulduc made an Extract of this Plant, which purged 
ently, and was very Diuretic; Auother Extract made of 
e Fæces or Refuſe, proved much more efficacious. Hiſt. 
ae Acad. An. 1105, rr 
GRAVE, in Mufic, is applied to a Sound, which is in a 
low, or deep Tune. See 93 . 
The thicker the Chord, or String, the more grave the 
Tone, or Note: And the ſmaller, the acuter. See CHoR n. 
Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion as 
the Vibrations of a Chord, are leſs quick. See GAAvrrx. 
GaAvz, in Grammar, an Accent oppofite to Acute. See 
Accent. | | . | 
The Grave Accent is expreſs'd thus: () and ſhews that 
the Voice is to be depreſs'd, and the Wa le over which it 
is * pronounced in a low, deep Tone. re 
RAVE is alſo an Ingrediept in the Compoſition of divers 
Terms in Hiſtory, and Policy. Thus we lay, Landerave, 
Burggrave, Markgrave, Palſgrave, &c. See Pars-Grave, 
e. | 
The Word, in this Senſe, is form'd of the German Graaf, 
lignifying Comes, Count; and in the Batbarous Latin Gra- 
vio, Graphio;— See Cob r. VV 
Gn Av is alſo uſed for a Tomb, wherein 4 Defundt is in- 
terrd. See Toms, and SEPULCHRE. : 
GRAVEDO, a Heavineſs, or Liſtleſneſs, which accom- 
anies a leſſened Tranſpiration, or taking Cold as it is com- 
monly called. Hence alſo, the Caſe being frequently accom- 
panied with a Running of the Noſe and Eyes. 
The Gravedo and Coryza are ſometimes uſed promiſcu- 


ouſly. See Corvza. 


GRAVEL, in Natural Hiſtory, coarſe Sand, found ot 


the Bottom, and the Sides of Rivers, See SanD. KY 
Monſ. Perrault lays down the Difference between Sand, 
and Gravel. The firſt, according to him, is ſmall, and con- 
ſiſts of fine, even Grains: The latter is bigger, and conſiſts 
of little Pebbles, mix'd with the finer Fragments of Stones. 
Gravel is chiefly uſed in laying Yards, Courts, and 
Walks in Gardens,— | | 
The Word is form'd of the French Gravier ; which du 
Cange derives from the Barbarous Latin Graveria, ſignify- 
ing the ſame thing.— 5 
GRAvEL, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Bladder, and 
Kidneys, occafion'd by a ſandy, or gritty Matter gather'd 
therein, which cohering into a ſtony Maſs, prevents the due 
Secretion, and Excretion of the Urine. See UrRinsg. 
The Gravel is generally confider'd as the ſame Diſeaſe 
with the Calculus; or Stone. See SroNE. i 
Graver Soil; ſee Soit. | | "RA 
GRAVEL Malk, in Gardening.—To lay, or form a Walk 


with Gravel, all the good Soil is to be pared away, below the 
Roots of any Graſs, or Weeds ; then the Place to be filled 
two or three Inches with coarſe Gravel unſearced, laying ir 
higheſt in the Middle: Then rolling it; a new Stratum of 
finer Gravel to be thrown on, id, or three Inches thick: 
And the Rolling to be repe.::24 again and again. 87 


Note, the Sides next the Beds ſhould be laid a Foot and 


an half, or two Foot with Turf from whence the Heat of 
the Sun cannot be reffe ted as from Gravel; to the Prejudice 
of the neighbouring Flowers. 19 


GRAVELLING, among Farriers, 2 Diſordet᷑ incident 


to Travelling-horſes, gecafion'd by little Gravel-ſtones get - 
ting in between the Hoof and the Shoe, which ſoreipg ty 
the Quick, frets, and feſters the Part, © Ti 


- 


or broke with a Spade, then dreſs'd, laid even, raked fine, 
and cover'd an Inch thick with good Mould ok 


118 


the Earth, the Force wherewith it ten 


is cured by pulling off the Shoe, drawin the place to 
the Quick, picking out all the Gravel, and opping up the 
Foot with Horſe-greaſe, and Turpentine pour d in hot. 


GRAVER, a Steel Inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on 


Metals. See EncxAavinG. | 2 
The Graver conſiſts of four Sides, or Faces; and the Point 
uſually terminates in a Lozange. The other End is fitted 


into a Wapden Handle. See STzzr, TEM ER, &c. 


Beſide * the Seal-cutters, Lockſmiths, Gun- 


ſmiths, Goldimiths, Armourers, Spurmakers, Sc. likewiſe 


make uſe of Gravers.— E 
GRAVING, the Act, or Art of cutting Lines, Figures, 


and other Defigns on Metals; more properly called En- 
graving. See EnGRAving e. 555 


GRAVITATION, the Exerciſe of Gravity, or the Preſ- 


fure a Body exerts on another Body underneath it by the 
Power of Gravity. See Gravity. way 


"Tis one of the Laws of Nature, diſcovet'd by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, and now received by moſt Philoſophers, that evety 
Particle of Matter in Nature gravitates towards every other 
Particle ; which Law is the Hinge whereon the whole New- 


ronian Philoſophy turns. See NxwrTroxAN Philoſophy. 


What we ca 
Body, is call'd Attraction with reſpect to the Body gravitated 
to, See ATTRACTION. | 


The Planets, both primary and ſecundary, as alſo the Co- 


mets, all gravitate toward the Sun, and toward each other; 


and the Sun toward them; and that in proportion to the 
Quantity of Matter in each. See PLantr, Cour, SUN, 


EAR Tn, Moon, &c. 


The Peripateticks, gc. hold that Bodies only gravitare 


| when out of their Natural Places; and that Gravitation 
ceaſes when they are reſtored to the ſame ; the Intention of 


Nature being then fulfill d. The final Cauſe of this Faculty, 
they hold, is only to bring Elementary Bodies to their proper 
Places where they may reſt. But the Moderns ſhew that 


dies exerciſe Gravity even when at reſt, and in their proper 


Places. | e 
This is particularly ſhewn of Fluids; and it is one of the 


Laws of Hydroſtaticks, demonſtrated by Mr. Boyle, and o- 
thers, that Fluids gravitate in proprio loco, the upper Parts 
preſſing on the lower, Cc. See FLviy. | 

For the Laws of Gravitation of Bodies in Fluids, ſpecifi- 
cally lighter or heavier, than themſelves ; ſee Srciric 
Eravity. | wr tang. | 

GRAVITY, in Phyficks, the natural Tendency, or In- 
clination of Bodies towards a Centre. See CENTRE. 

In this Senſe Gravity coincides with Centripetal Force. 
See CxnTRIPETAL Force. . 

Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the 
Natural Tendency of one Body towards another ; and by other 
more generally ſtill, the mutual Tendency of each y, and 
each Particle of a Body towards all others: In which Senſe 
the Word coincides with what we more uſually call Attra- 
ction. See ATTRACTION. 

The Terms Gravity, Centripetal Force, Weight, and At- 
traction, do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing; only in 
different Views, and Relations: Which different Relations, 
however, Authors are apt to confound ; and accordingly, the 
four, are frequently uſed promiſcuouſly. 

In Propriety, when we confider a 2 as tending towards 

s we call Gravity, 
Force of Gravity, or Gravitating Force: The ſame Force. 
when we conſider it as immediately tending to the Centre of 
the Earth, we call Centriperal Force : The ſame, when we 
confider the Earth, or Body toward which it tends, we call 
Attraction, or Attrafive Force; and when we conſider it, 
in reſpe& of an Obſtacle, or a Body in the way of its Ten- 
_— upon which it acts, we call it Veight. See Wzrcur, 

2 
Philoſophers conceive very differently of Gravity: Its Na- 
ture, Uſe, Phænomena, Cauſe, Effects, and Extent have 
afforded various Speculations in all Ages. 

Some confider it as an active Property, or innate Vis in 
Bodies, whereby they endeavour to join their Centre, O- 
thers hold Gravity in this Senſe, to be an occult Quality, and 
as ſuch to be exploded out of all ſound Philoſophy. See 
OccvuLr Quality. | | 

Sir If. Newton, tho he frequently calls it a Vis, Power, 
or Property in Bodies; yet explains himſelf, that all he in- 
tends by the Word, is the Bake, or the Phænomenon. He 
does not conſider the Principle, the Cauſe whereby Bodies 


tend downwards, but the Tendency itſelf, which is no occult 


Quality, but a ſenſible Phænomenon, be its Cauſe what it 
will, whether a Property eſſential to Body, as ſome make 
it ; or ſuperadded to it, as others; or even an Impulſe of 
ſome Body from without, as others. See NRxwWTONLIAN 
2 

_ *Tis a Law of Nature long obſerv'd, that all Bodies near 
the Earth, have a Gravity, or Tendency towards the Cen- 
tre of the Earth; which Law, the Moderns, and particu- 
larly the immortal Sir VJ Newvror, have found, from certain 
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Gravitation, with reſpect to the Gravitating 


GRA 


Obſervation, to. bo much aces Rong: was 
niverſally with reſpe& to all the k and 
See 9 by | I ö a A0 Bog 
"Tis now, therefore acknowledg'd a Princini 
Nature, that all Sodies, and all _ Particles of or Law of 
gravitate rowa?w's each other, mutually ; Prom 4 B04 
rinciple, Sir I Neuron has happily dedued al * fingls 


* 


Phenomena of Nature, See NEwTONMIAN Philoſophy ® | 


p Tn” 1. f may be diſtinguiſh'd into Particular ng 
Particular Gravity is that whereby h I; 
towards the Earth. Bee EAR TR. 1 eavy Bodies deſcend 


{- 


Phenomena, or ; Properties of Partieslar Gx AVIty 


1% All Circumterreſtrial Bodies do hereby. 

* wig p 00 accurately, or gere. 
of Magnitude o te Globe. 
w_ _ i rraqueous Globe, See Tear Adr. 

2* This Point, or Centre is fix'd within the Farth 

| | 5 Or 

« i Fre ſo ever fince we have had any authentick 

For a Conſequence of its ſhifting, tho' ey i | 
be the — the low Lands, on char dice n. 
Globe towards which it approached. Dr. Halley ſug 
it would well account for the univerſal Deluge, to — 
Centre of Gravitation removed for a Time towards th 
Middle of the then inhabited World: Fer the Change 
Place but the 2000*"" Part of the Radius of our Earth et 
be ſufficient to lay the Tops of the higheſt Hills under W; 
ter. See DzLvGe. : 


3» In all Places equi-diſtant from the Centre of the 


Earth, the Force of Gravity is nearly equal. 

Indeed all Places of the Earth's Surface are not at equal 
Diſtances from the Centre; becauſe the Equatorial Parts are 
ſomething higher than the Polar Parts: Th 
tween the Earth's Diameter and Axis being about 34 Ex- 
liſh Miles, which hath been proved by the Neceſlity of 2: 
ing the Pendulum ſhorter in thoſe Places, 
ſwing Seconds. See PzxnpuLum. 

4 Gravity equally affects all Bodies, without regard ei. 

ther to their Bulk, Figure, or Matter: So that abſica 
from the Refiſtance of the Medium, the moſt compact 
looſe, the greateſt and ſmalleſt Bodies would deſcend equal 
Spaces in equal Times; as appears from the quick Deſcent 
of very light Bodies in the exhauſted Receiver. See Va- 
CUUM. 
Hence, a very great Difference may be obſerved betwint 
Gravity and Magnetiſm ; the latter affeRing only Iron, and 
that towards its Poles; the former, all Bodies alike, in 
every Part. See MacxzrTi8M. 

Hence, it follows that Gravity, in all Bodies, is propor- 
tionable to their Quantity of Matter; fo that all Bodies con- 
fit of Matters equally heavy. See Bopy, Marrs, Ge. 

Hence alſo may be concluded that' there is no ſuch thing 
as poſitive Levity, thoſe Things which appear light, being 
only comparatively ſo. See LEVITv. 

If ſeveral things aſcend, and ſwim in Fluids, it is only be- 
cauſe they are not Bulk for Bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe Fluids; 
Nor is there any Reaſon, why Cork, for inſtance, ſhould be 
ſaid to be light, becauſe it ſwims on Water, any more than 
Iron, becauſe it will ſwim on Mercury. See SrECITIc GVA. 
vity, &c. : 

5 This Power increaſes as we deſcend, and decreaſes a 
we aſcend from the Centre of the Earth, and that in the pro 
portion of the Squares of the Diſtances therefrom recipro- 
cally ; ſo as, for inſtance, at a double Diſtance, to have buta 
Quarter of the Force, &c. 

6 As all Bodies gravitate towards the Earth; fo, does 
the Earth equally gravitate towards all Bodies, 7. e. The 
Action of Gravity is mutual on each Side, and equal. Se 
REACTION. — ; 

Hence alſo the attractive Powers of Bodies, at equal Di- 
ſtances from the Centre, are as the Quantities of Matter in 
the Bodies. | | 

Hence alſo the attractive Force of the entire Bodies, con- 


before it will 


fiſts of the attractive Force of the Parts: For by the adding, 


or taking away any Part of the Matter of a Body, its Grauiiy 
is increas d, or diminiſſi d in the Proportion of the Quant! 
of ſuch Particle to the entire Maſs.— 


General, or Uni ver ſal GRAvI Tx. 


The Exiſtence of the ſame Principle of Gravity in the 

great * of the Heavens, as well as on Earth, is ea 
roved. 

A That all Motion is naturally rectilinear, is allow'd by; 
thoſe Bodies, therefore, which move in Curves, muſt be e. 
tain'd therein by ſome Power continually acting on them 
Hence, the Planets being found to revolve in cut"! 1 
Orbits, we infer that there is ſome Power, by whoſe can 
ſtant Influence, they are prevented from flying off in Tan. 


gents, Again 
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3 ed by Mathematicians, that all Bodies 
Again, - „ed deſcribed in a Plane, and which by 
noring nn to any certain Point, deſcribe Areas about the 
Radii drawn jonable to the Times; are 1 or acted 
Point ener tending to that Point: Now it is ſhewn 
0 by lag onomers that the Primary Planets, round the 
by the : he Secundary Planets, round the Primary ones, 
0 _ Areas proportionable to the Times, Conlequent- 
wer whereby they are retain'd in their Orbits, is 
270 ards the Bodies placed in the Centres thereof. 
it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral Bodies revolve 
Laſtly unable Motion in Concentrical Circles, and the 
ih ar heir Periodical Times be as the Cubes of the 
quare® cem the Common Centre; the Centripetal Forces 
ving Bodies, will be reciprocally as the Squares 
0 he Diſtances. Or, if Bodies revolve in Orbits approach- 
* and the Apſides of thoſe Orbits be at reſt; 
;peral Forces of the revolving Bodies, will be re- 
. rocally as the Squares of the Diſtances. 
w the Aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe Caſes 
wed all the Planets: Whence it follows, that the Cen- 
Powers of all the Planets are reciprocally as the 
of the Diſtances from the Centres of the Orbits. ; 
the whole, it appears, that the Planets are retain'd 
. heir Orbits by ſome Power which is continually acting on 
Ko That this Power is directed toward the Centre of 
ber Orbits That the Intenſion, or Efficacy of this Power in- 
iſe upon an Approach toward the Centre, and diminiſhes 
＋* Receſs from the ſame; and that it increaſes in the 
* proportion as the Diſtance diminiſhes; and diminiſhes 
in the ſame as the Diſtance increaſes—Now, by comparing 
this Centripetal Force of the Planets, with the Force of Gra- 
pity on Earth, they will be found perfectly alike. 
This we ſhall illuſtrate in the Caſe of the Moon, the 
neareſt to us of all the Planets—The Rectilinear _ de- 
Crib'd in any given Time by a falling Body urged by any 
Powers, reckoning from the Beginning of its Deſcent, are. 
rtionable to thoſe Powers. Conſequently, the Centri- 


tal Force of the Moon revolving in its Orbit, will be to, 


the Force of —_ on the Surface of the Earth; as the 
Srace which the Moon would deſcribe in falling, any little 
Ine, by her Centripetal Force towards the Earth, had ſhe 
"0 circular Motion at all, to the Space, a Body near the 


Earth would deſcribe in falling by its Gravity towards the 


ſame. 


Now, by an actual Calculus of thoſe two Spaces, it appears, 
that the firſt of them is to the ſecond, i. e. the Centripe- 
tal Force of the Moon revolving in her Orbit, is to the Force 
of Gravity on the Surface of the Earth, as the Square of the 
Earth's Semidiameter, to the Square of the Semidiameter 


of her Orbit: Which is the ſame Rawo, as that of the 


Moon's Centripetal Force in her Orbit, to the ſame Force 
near the Surface of the Earth. 

The Moon's Centripetal Force, therefore, is equal to the 
Force of Gravity. Theſe Forces, conſequently, are not dif- 
ferent, but one and the ſame: For, were they different, Bo- 
dies ated on by the two Powers conjointly, would fall. to- 
wards the Earth, with a Velocity double to that ariſing from 
the ſole Power of Gravity. | | 

It is evident, therefore, that the Moon's Centripetal Force, 
whereby ſhe is retain'd in her Orbit, and prevented from 
running off in Tangents; is the very Power 1472 of the 
Earth, extended thither. 

The Moon, therefore, gravitates towards the Earth; and 
the Earth reciprocally towards the Moon : which is further 
confirm'd by the Phænomena of the Tides. Sce Tips. 

The like Reaſoning might be applied to the other Pla- 
dets — For, as the Revolutions of the Primary Planets round 


the Sun, and thoſe of the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn 


round their Primaries, are Phænomena of the ſame Kind as 
tie Revolution of the Moon round the Earth ; as the Cen- 
petal Powers of the Primary are directed towards the 
Centre of the Sun; and thoſe of the Satellites, towards the 
Centre of their Primaries; and laſtly, as all theſe Powers 
= reclprocally as the Squares of the Diſtances from the 


Centres: it may ſafely be concluded that the Power and 


Cauſe is the ſame in all. 


Therefore, as the Moon gravitates towards the Earth, and 
tic Earth towards the Moon > fo do all the Secundaries to 
weit Primary ones; the Primary to their Secundary ones; 
0, alſo, the Primary ones to the Sun, and the Sun to the 
"mary ones. See PLANET, Comtr, SrsTEM, Oe. 


Plenomena, or Properties of Univerſal Gravity. 


. All the ſeveral Particles of all Bodies in Nature gra- 
ate to all the Particles of all other Bodies. 

1 . has been urged in Proof hereof, from the Ana- 

155 etween the Motions of the ſeveral Bodies in our Sy- 

Ar It may be added, that Saturn is actually obſerved by 
tenomers to change its Courſe when neareſt to upiter; 


ind Jupiter, alſo, is found to diſturb the Motion of the Sa- 


tellites of Sarurn. So that the Gravitation of thoſe Bodies 
is Matter of actual Obſervation. See Jorirzx, SATURN, 
and SATELLITES ; ſee alſo DisrurBING Force. 


particular Gravity, or the Tendency of 


GRA (181) GRA 


2+ The Quantity of this Gravity ar equal Diſtances, 10 
always proportional to the Quantity of Matter in the 
gravitating Bodies. | 


For, the Powers of Gravity, are as the Quantities of Mo- 


tion they generate; which Quantities,. in unequal Bodies, 


equally ſwift, are to each other as the Quantities of Matter. 
Conſequently, fince unequal Bodies, which are equally ſwift, 
are to each other as the Ni ant of Matter; 5 02157 A in 
regard unequal Bodies at the ſame Diſtance from the attraCt- 
ing Body are found to move equally ſwift, by Gravity: It 


is evident, the Forces of Gravity are proportionable to the 
Quantities of Matter. | 


3. The Proportion of the Tucreaſe, or Decreaſe of Gras 
vity in the Approach, or Removal of Bodies from each 
other, is this; that the Force is reciprocally in a Du- 
Plicate Ratio; i. e. As the Squares of the Diſtances. 


Thus, ſuppoſe a Body of an hundred Pounds, at the Di- 
ſtance of ten Diameters from the Earth ; the ſame Body, 
if its Diſtance were but half fo great, would have quadru- 
wo the Weight : If its Diſtance were but one third of the 
ormer, its Weight would be nine times as great, c. ; 

Hence, we gather the following Corollaries. 1“ That at 
equal Diſtances from the Centre of Homogeneal Bodies, the 
Gravity is directly as the Quantity of Matter, and inverſely 
as the Square of the Diameter. 2“ That on the Surfaces 
of equal, ſpherical, and homogeneous Bodies, the Gravities 
are as the Denſities. 3% That on the Surfaces of ſpheri- 
cal, homogeneous, equally denſe, but unequal Bodies, the 
Gravities are inverſely as the Squares of the Diameters. 
4* That if both the Denfities and Diameters differ, the 
Gravittes on the Surfaces will be in a Ratio compounded of 
the Denſities, and the Diameters, Laſtly, that a Body 
placed any where, within a hollow Sphere, which is homo- 

eneous, and every where of the ſame Thickneſs, will 

ave no Gravity, whereſoever it be placed; the oppoſite 
Gravities always preciſely deftreying each other. : 

For the Particular Laws of the Deſcent of Bodies, by 
the Force of Gravity, ſee DzscenT of Bodies 5 and CxN- 
TRIPETAL Force. 


Cause of Gravity, 


We have various Theories advanced by the Philoſophers 
of various Ages to account for this Grand Principle of Gra- 
vitation. The antients, who were only acquainted with 

Lade Bodies to- 
wards the Earth, aim'd no further than at a Syſtem which 
ſhould anſwer the more obvious Phænomena of the ſame: 
But the Moderns, as their Principle is higher and more 
extenſi ve, ſo ſhould their Theory be. 

Ariſtotle, and the Peripateticks, content themſelves to re- 


fer Gravity or Weight to a native Inclination in heavy Bo- 


dies to be in their proper Place or Sphere, the Centre of 
the Earth. See SpRERE and EtxuENr. 

Copernicus aſcribes it to an innate Principle in all Parts, of 
Matter, whereby when ſeparated from their Wholes, they 
endeavour to return to them again, the neareſt way. | 

But neither of theſe Syſtems aſſigus any Phyſical Cauſe of 
this great Effet : They only amount to this, that Bodies 
deſcend, becauſe they deſcend. — 

Galſendus, Kepler, Gilbert, and others aſcribe Gravity to 
a certain Magnetic Attraction of the Earth. 

Theſe Authors conceive the Earth to be one great Magnet 
continually emitting Effluvia, which lay hold on all Bodies; 

and draw them toward the Earth.—But this, we have ob- 
ſerv'd, is inconſiſtent with the Phænomena. See Maexz- 
ISM. | 

Des Cartes, and his Followers, Rohanlr; &c. attribute 
Gravity to an external Impulſe, or Trufion of ſome ſubtle 
Matter. See CAR TESTANISM. : 

By the Rotation of the Earth, ſay they, all the Parts and 
Appendages thereof neceſſarily endea vour to recede from the 


Centre of Rotation: But they cannot, all, actually recede, as 


there is no Vacuum or Space to receive them. 

If now, we ſuppoſe the Earth AB CD, Tab. Aſechanicks, 
Fig. 8. and L a Terreſtrial Body placed in the Pyrami- 
dal Space, AE B: It follows, that the Matter in this Py- 
ramid, will have ſo much leſs Endeavour to recede from the 
Centre, as the Body L has a leſs Endeavour than the fluid 
Matter whoſe Place it poſſeſſes. Hence it will follow, that 
the Matter of the adjacent Pyramids receding with more 
Force; that in the Fyramid A E B, and particularly the 
Body L will be thereby driven toward the Centre ; for the 
ſame Reaſons, as Cork 
Water; | 
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„ tho' a heavy Body, aſcends in 


This Hypotheſis, tho' ingenious enough, yet, as it is 


Ga (il) ain 


And tho' this Increaſe of Denſity may at gteat Dig 
iltarg 


founded on the Suppoſition'of a Plenum, it is overthrown by be exceeding ſlow, yet if the Elaſtic Forc 


what we ſhall prove of the Exiſtence of a VAcuuu. 


* dium be exceeding great, it may ſuffice to So this Me. 


Dr. Hook iuclines to an Opinion much like that of Des Cartes: from the denſer Parts of the Medium towards ch ting 


Gravity, he thinks, deducible from the Action of a moſt ſubtle 
Medium, which eaſily pervades, and penetrates the moſt ſolid 
Bodies; and which by ſome Motion it has, detrudes all 
carthly Bodies from it, toward the Centre of the Earth. 

Voſſuus, and many others give partly into the Carteſian No- 

tion, and ſuppoſe Gravity to ariſe from the Diurnal Rota- 
tion of the Earth round its Axis. 

Dr. Halley, deſpairing of any ſatisfactory Theory, chuſes 
w have immediate Recourſe to the Agency of the Almighty. 

So, Dr. Clark, from a View of ſeveral Properties of Gra- 
vity, concludes, that it is no adventitious Effect of any Mo- 
tion, or ſubtle Matter, but an orgs and General Law. 
impreſs'd by the Almighty on all Matter, and preſerv'd 
therein by ſome efficient Power 3 the very ſolid, 
and intimate Subſtance thereof; IVY ound always pro- 

rtionable, not to the Surfaces of Bodies or Corpuſcles, 
— to their ſolid Quantity and Contents. 

It ſhould, therefore, ſays he, be no more . why 
Bodies gravitate, than how they came to be firſt put in Mo- 
tion. — Annot. in Rohaulti Phyſ. P. c. 28. 

Dr. S. Graveſande, in his Introduct. ad Philoſoph. Newton. 
contends, that the Cauſe of Gravity is utterly unknown; and 
that we are to look on it no otherwiſe than as a Law of 
Nature, originally and immediately impreſſed by the Cre- 
ator, without any Dependance on any ſecond Law or Cauſe 
at all. Of this he thinks, the three following Conſidera- 
tions, ſufficient Proof. EE: 

1ſt. That Gravity requires the Preſence of the gravitating 
or attracting Body: So the Satellites of Jupiter, e. gr. gra- 
vitate towards Jupiter wherever he be. . 

24. That the Diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the Ve- 
locity wherewith Bodies are moved, by the Force of Gravy, 
depends on the Quantity of Matter in the — Body : 
And that the Velocity is not changed, let the Maſs of the 
gravitating Body be what it will. 


Laſtly, That if Gravity do depend on any known Law of ly leſs able to reſiſt the Motions of Projectiles, and excee 


Motion, it muſt be ſome Impulſe from an Extraneous Body; 
whence, as Gravity is continual, a continual Stroke wou'd 
be required. f 
Now, if there be any ſuch Matter continually ſtriking 
on Bodies, it muſt be fluid, and ſubtle enough to penetrate 


the Subſtance of all Bodies: But how ſhall. a Body ſubtle 


enough to penetrate the Subſtance of the hardeſt Bodies, 
and ſo rare as not ſenſibly to hinder the Motion of Bodies, 
be able to impel vaſt Bodies towards each other with ſuch 


Force? How does this Force increaſe in a Ratio of the Maſs 


of the Body toward which the other Body is moved ? whence 
is it that all Bodies, ſuppoſing the ſame Diſtance, and the 
ſame Body gravitated to, move with the ſame Velo- 
city? Can a Fluid, which only acts on the Surface, either 
of the Bodies themſelves, or of their internal Particles, com- 
municate ſuch a Quantity of Motion to Bodies, which in all 
Bodies ſhall exactly follow the proportion of the Quantity 
of Matter in them ? 

Mr. Cores, goes yet further; giving a View of Sir I/. New- 
ton's Philoſophy, he aſſerts that Graviry is to be rank'd a- 
mong the primary Qualities of all Bodies; and deem'd as el- 
ſential to Matter, as Extenſion, Mobility, or Impenetrabi- 
lity. Prefat. ad Newton. Princip. 

But this Author ſeems to have overſhot the Mark. His 


great Maſter, Sir J. Newton himſelf, diſclaims the Notion 


and to ſhew that he does not take Gravity to be eſſential to 


Bodies, gives us his Opinion about the Cauſe; chuſing to 
propoſe it by way of Query, as not being yet ſufficiently... 
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ſatisfied about it by Experiments. 
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* with all that Power which we call Gras e tate 
And that the Elaſtick Force of this Medi. | 
ing great, may be gather'd from the Swifinefs or exceed. 
tions. Sounds move about 1140 Engliſh 1 ts Vibra. 
Minute of Time, and in ſeven or eight Minut in a ſecond 
* they move about one hundred Engliſh Mile of Time 
moves from the Sun to us in about ſeven, ore; Fy Light 
* of Time, which Diſtance is about 3000000; Ex te 
ſuppoſing the Horizontal Parallax of the Sun — 1 Mile 
12 ; and the Vibrations or Pulſes of this Medium, th adou 
may cauſe the alternate Fits of eaſy Tranſmiſſi "Ul they 
© RefleQion, muſt be ſwifter than Li — 
5 n Light, and by conſe J 
* above 700000 ſwifter than Sounds; and therefore mo 
* ſtick Force of this Medium, in Proportionto its Deng * 
be above 700000 x 700009 (that is above . 
times greater than the Elaſtick Force of the Air, is 1 pes 
uf 3 to its Denſity: For the Velocities of the Pair Y 
* Elaſtick Mediums, are in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Ei, 
* ſticities and the Rarities of the Mediums taken togeth * 

As Magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall Loadſtones than 
great ones, in proportion to their Bulk; and Gravit ; 
* ſtronger in the Surface of ſmall Planets, than in thof: F 
great ones, in proportion to their Bulk; and ſmall Badia, 
* are agitated much more by Electric Attraction, than = 
© ones: So the Smallneſs of the Rays of Light, may = 
* bute very much to the Power of the Agent by which they 
are refracted, And if any one ſhould luppoſe that Eibe. 
* (like our Air) may contain Particles which endeayour to 
* recede from one another (for Ido not know what this Ether 
, is) and that its Particles are exceedingly ſmaller than thop 
* of Air, or even than thoſe of Light; the exceeding Small. 
* neſs of ſuch Particles may contribute to the Greatneſz of 
the Force by which they recede from one anuthe; 
* and thereby make that Medium exceedingly morg 
rare and elaſtick than Air, and of conſequence — 
* ingly more able to preſs upon groſs Bodies, by endeavour. 
* ing to expend it ſelf. Opricks, p. 325,8c. See Lichr, 
ErLasTicirty, &9c. 

Graviry in Mechanicks, is the Conatus, or Tendency 
of Bodies toward the Centre of the Earth. See Crxres, 

That part of Mechanicks which confiders the Motion of 
Bodies ariſing from Gravity, is peculiarly called Statick, 
See STATICKS, 

GRAviry is diſtinguiſh'd into Abſolute and Relative, 

Abſolute Gr Avity, is that wherewith a Body deſcend; 
freely thro' another reſiſting Medium. See Rxs1sTaxci. 

The Laws of Abſelute Gr avity, fee under the Article 
DzscaxnT of Bodies. 

Relative GRAvirx, is that wherewith a Body deſcend; 
afrer having ſpent part of its Weight in overcoming ſome 
Reſiſtance. See RESLISTANck. 

Such is that wherewith a Body deſcends along an inclined 
Plane, where ſome part is employed in overcoming the Re. 
fiſtance, or Friction of the Plane. Sec FRICTIOV. 

The Laus of Relative GRAvirv; ſee under the Article 


Inclined PLANE. 


Centre of Gravi TY, CEnTRE of Gravity, 

Diameter of Gr Avity, 7 See wm AMETER of Gravity, 
Plane of Gr Avity, PLANE of Gravity. 

Gzaviry in Hydroſtaticks: the Laws of Bodies gra! 


ing in Fluids, make the Bufineſs of Hydroſtaticks. See 
DROSTATICES, 


This Query we ſhall ſubjoin at large After having FG AvITY is here divided into Abſolute and Specific. 
ſhewa that there is a Medium in Nature vaſtly more ſub-—* 2p pmme Ba on Ga e 5 10 2 1 3 


tle than Air, by whoſe Vibrations Light communicates 
Heat to Bodies, and is itſelf put into alternate Fits of eaſy I 
Reflexion and eaſy Tranſmiſſion, and Sound propagated ; 
and by the different Denſities whereof the Refraction and 


Reflexion of Light is perform'd. Sce Mepivm, Hear, 


RETRACTION, &c. He proceeds to enquire, 
© Is not*this Medium much rarer within the denſe Bodies 
of the Sun, Stars, Planets, and Comets, than in the empty 
celeſtial Spaces between them? And in paſſing from them 
to great Diſtances, doth it not grow denſer and denſer per- 
etually, and thereby cauſe the Gravity of thoſe great Bo- 
Fes towards one another, and of their Parts towards the 
Bodies; every Body endeavouring to go from the denſer 
Parts of the Medium towards the rarer ? 


For if this Medium be ſuppoſed rarer within the Sun's 
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dreth Part of an Inch from its Body, and rarer there than 
at the fifticth Part of an Inch from its Body, and rarer 
there than at the Orb of Saturn; I ſee no Reaſon why 
the Increaſe of Denſity ſhould ſtop any where, and not 
rather be continued thro' all Diſtances from the Sun to Sa- 
* turn, and beyond. | ; 


_ than at its Surface, and rarer there than at the hun- 


with the Body tends downward. See GRAVITITATIOx. 
Specific Gr Aviry, call'd alſo Relative, Comparative, and 
Apparent Gr Avity, is the Exceſs of Gravity in 4") 
Body, above that of an equal Quantity or Bulk of ano. 
ther. 
For the Laws of Specific Ga aviry : with the Methot 
of determining it both in Solids and Fluids. See SPECT 
Fic Gravity, and HypRosrTATICAL Balance. _ 
Gravity of the Air. See Wiler of the Air. Ses 
alſo Air and PRESSURE. i 
Gravity, in Mu/ic, an Affection of Sound, whereby it 
be comes denominated grave, low, or flat. See Sounp. 
Gravity ſtands in Oppoſition to Acureneſs, which is that 
Affection of Sound, whereby it is denominated cute, Sharp, 
or high. See AcUTENEss, : 
The Relation of Gravity, and Acuteneſs, is the pri 
cipal _ concerned in Muſt ; the Diſtinctneſa, and got 
minateneſs of which Relation, gives Sound the Denomin?” 
tion of Harmonical, or Muſical, See Music and Has 
MoN v. 
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The Degrees of Gravity, Cc. depend on the Nature of the 
Body itſelf, and the particular Figure and Quantity 
. Tho, in ſome Caſes, they likewiſe depend on the 
th of the Body where it is truck. Thus, e. gr. the Sounds 
| * Bells of different Metals, and the ſame Shape and 
menſions, being ſtruck in the ſame Place, will differ as to 
2 and 3 2 . the ſame Metal 
iger in Acutenels, if they differ in Shape or Magnitude 
vw . in different Parts. See * 5 g 
or 80 in Chords, all other things being * if they differ 
ther in Matter, or Dimenſions, or Tenſion; they will alſo 
ier in Gravity. See Chox v. 
Thus again, = —_ — a $7 of 2 is much graver 
hat of a Piece of Silver of the ſame Shape and Di- 
—— ; and in this Caſe, the Tones are, En paribus, 
2 to the Specific „ e ſo a ſolid Sphere of 

k two Foot diameter, will ſound graver than another 

72 Foot 8 and here oy ON. are proportional 

he Quantities 0 trer, or the olute Weights. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that Acuteneſs and Gravy, as 
ao Loudneſs and Lowneſs, are but relative Things. We 
commonly call a Sound acute and loud, in reſpect to ano- 
ther which is grave, or low with reſpect to the former: 80 
that 5 ſame 2 may be both rome and acute, and alſo 
loud and low, in different Compariſons. 

The Degrees of Acuteneſs, and Gravity, make the 
lifferent Tones, or Tunes of a Voice, or Sound: So we ſay 
one Sound is — * 0 when they are in the 
{me Degree of Gravity. See LUNE. 

The immediate Cauſe, or Means of this Diverſity of Tone 
lies deep. The modern Muſicians fix it on the different 
Velocity of the Vibrations of the Sonorous Body: In which 
Senſe Gravity may be defined, a relative Property of Sound, 
which, with reſpect to ſome other, is the Effect of a leſſer 
Number of Vibrations accompliſh'd in the ſame Time, or 
of Vibrations of a longer Duration: In which Senſe allo, 
HR is = =_ * a greater Number of Vibrations, 
or Vibrations of a ſhorter Duration. 

If two, or more Sounds be compared in the Relation of 
Gravi — they are either Egual, or Unequal, in the De- 
gree of Tune. 

Such as are equal, are call'd Uniſons, See Unison. 

The Unequal including, as it were, at a Diſtance between 
each other, conſtitute which we call an Interval in Muſic, 
* is 1 = 1 N in Point of Gravity, between 

e two Sounds. See INTERVAL. 

Upon this Unequality, or Difference, does the whole 
Effect depend; and in reſpe& hereof, theſe Intervals are 
— 8 and Diſcords. See ConcorD and 

15c0RD» See alſo ScALE. 

GRAVY, in Cookery, c. the Juice of Fleſh or Fiſh, 
_—_" 3 by Coction, Elexatlon, Frixion, or the 

e. See Jvice. 

The procuring of Gravies is no inconſiderable part of Cook- 
ery, inaſmuch as theſe are required to heighten the Guſto, 
han of moſt On here are divers Proceſſes of 
| ravy ; one of the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt, is to cut a 
* or two of lean Beef. Stakes into Slices, beat 'em well, 
ry them till brown, and then add a Pint of ſtrong Broth, 
Rk 15 3 letting the whole boil a little, and then ſtrain- 

r Ole. 

** make Mutton Gravy, they roaſt a Shoulder of Mutton 
4 ite more than half, cut it with a Knife, ſqueeze out 
C of a with a Preſs ; then moiſten the Meat again with 
= | nat = it a ſecond time: Add a little Salt, and 


Vea Gravy is chiefly had by cutting Stakes off a Fielet, | | | 
„ . GREE, in our Law-Books, from the Frence Gre, i. e. 
© Will, Allowance, or liking ; fignifies Agreement, Con- 
tentment, or Good-liking-— Thus to make Gree to the 


beating them, 
28 Parſnips; and at laſt adding ſtrong Broth, Parſle 
letting them ſtew afreſh, and ſtraining them for Uſe. 
To make Fiſh Gravy, 
ways, and ſtewed with 


2 


Butter, Onions, Carrots, Sc. till 


wal then a little Flower put in, and ſtew'd till brown. 
7, Some Fiſh-Broth is trained in thro' a Cloth, and the 


whole ſe 
erbs. 


GRAY, a mix'd Colour, partaking of the two Extremes 
Back and White. See NN -— Sally Oc. 
ad ag they make ſeveral Sorts of Grays, as the 
liperſe4 5 blacken'd Gray, which has Spots quite black, 
boots of ere and there. The Aappled Gray, which has 
lebe or 5 darker Colour than the reft of the Body. The 
ſilver Gray, wherein there is but a ſmall Mixture 


aſon d with Salt, Lemon, Cloves, and ſavoury 


Mixture 


lour 
4 B —— there are hay. colour 4 Hairs mix'd with 
. ee 4 : ; 
GREASE. — Vie: 
*FASE, among Farriers, &c. a Swelling and Gourdi- 


ot 
5 of the Legs of a Horſe, generally happening after a 


6183) 


way 
REAT is alſo a Title or 


great Cham o 


and ſtewing them with ſliced Onions, Ca 


Carps and Tenches are lit length- 


to Conſtantinople; in the 15th Century, it has been gradually. 


will be in vain to attempt the Cure before the Niſcaſe bs 
removed that is the original Cauſe of it: And therefore; 
if it be a HeQick, the Lellows, or the Farein, Gc. the Di- 
rections given for thoſe Diſeaſes are to be followed, and i 
the mean Time proper Applications to be uſed andi 
for the Greaſe. e 
If the Greaſe "IP's from common and ordinary Acci- 
dents, and the Horſe has no other Diſtemper upon him; 
then, Applications that are peculiar to that Diſtemper are 
to be followed: If the Horſe has been well fed and pam- 
percd, begin the Cure with Bleeding and Purging, ſo as to 
diminiſh the Redundance of the Humours ; but theſe ought 
to be uſed with Moderation, and it may be better to efteCt 
it with ſpare Diet and daily Labour. 3 5 
After moderate Evacuations, it may be proper to make a 


Rowel on the Inſide of the Thigh, or on the Belly; and to 


keep it open for a Month, or lönger, as there ſhall be oc- 
caſion; and in the mean time to give the Horſe the Cin- 
nabar or Antimonial Balls. Sce Row EL. | oF 
GREAT, a Term of Compariſon, denoting a thing to 
have more Extenfion than ſome other to which it is refer'd. 
See COMPARISON, I 
Thus we ſay a great Space: A great Diſtance: A great 
Figure, a great Body, Sc. See Grand. 
he Term is likewiſe uſed figuratively, and in Matters 


of Morality, c. to fignify Ample, Noble, Elevated, Extra- 
ordinary, Im portant, &c. 


Thus we ſay, Shakeſpear was a great Genius: Queen 
Elizabeth had a great Soul: Cromærell was a Man of great 
1 Da Vinci, a great Painter: Galileo a great Phi- 

er: Boſſt a great Critick, Ec. 
Quality affected to certain Prin- 
ces, and other illuſtrious Perſonages. See TI LE and Qua- 


LIT. 


Thus we ” the great Turk: The great Mogul: The 


. arrary : The great Duke of Florence, &c. 
See Mocur, Cram, Oc. 

GREAT is alſo a Surname beſtowed on ſeyeral Kings and 
Emperors. See SURNAME. 

Thius we ſay Alexander the Great : Cyrus the Great : 
Charles the Great, or Charlemaign : Henry the Great of 
France, &c. So the Engliſh frequently ſay, Edua d the 
Great, or the Great Bdward; William the Great, mean- 
ing King William III. or the Great William. And the 
French, Lonis the Great, le Grand, ſpeaking of the late 
Louis XIV. x | 

Gylcs of Paris, ſays Charlemaigne firſt got the Surname 
Great from the Tallneſs and Eminence of his Stature. 
Helge an adds that Hugue, Hugh the Great of France was thus 
denominated on account of his great Piety, Goodneſs, &c. 

Grzar is alſo applied to ſeveral Oificers, who have Pre- 
eminence over others. See GRAND. , | TE 

Thus we ſay, the Lord Great Chamberlain: The Great 
Marſhal of Poland, &c. See CHAMBERLAIN, Oc. 

Grxzar Circles of the Sphere, are particularly ſuch as 
divide the Sphere inro two equal Parts or Hemiſpheres ; or 
whoſe Planes paſs thro' the Centre of the Sphere : in Contra- 
diſtinction from the /e/2r Circles, which cut the Sphere into 
unequal Parts, &c. See Cir CLE, SrukRE, Cincte, LESssER, 
Oc. | 
The Equator, Meridian, Ecliptic, Vertical, c. are great 
or greater Circles of the Sphere; and the Parallels, Tro. 
* Sc. leſſer Circles. Le Eau rox, MERIDIAN, Ec. 


GREAT Tithes, Tirn, 
GREAT Gun, 5 CANoN, 
GREAT Letters, CAPITAL, 
(azar Bear, Uns A major. 


Parties, is to ſatisfy them for an Offence done. Judge- 
ment ſhall be put in Suſpence, till the Gree be made to 
* the King of, his Debt, Stat. 25. Edw. 3, See AchEE- 
MENT. 

' GREEK, GaECIAN, ſomething belonging to the Peo- 
ple of Greece. | . 5 
GREEK, abſolutely ſo called, or ExxER Language, or 
antient GRERR, is the Language ſpoke by the antient 
Greeks, and ſtill preſerv'd in the Works of their Authors, 
as Plato, Ariſtotle, Iſocrates, Demoſthenes, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Homer, Heſiod, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. See 


LANGUAGE. 


The Greek has been preſerved entire longer than any 


other Language known, maugre all the Revolutions that 
| have happened in the Country where it was ſpoke. See 
ENGLISH: 3 


Yet, from the Time of the Removal of the Seat of Em pire 


altering: The Alterations at firſt did not affect the Analogy o 
the Tongue, the Conſtruction, Inflexions, Cc. There were 


J durney. 


It only new Words, new Riches acquired, by taking in the. 
the Greaſe be an Attendant of ſome other Diſeaſe, it 4 on f : 


Names of new Dignitics and Offices; and the Terms of 
| Art 


GRE ( 184 ) GRE 

Art it was before unacquainted with : But, at length, the GREER Church, is that rt of th 1 
Incurſions of the N and eſpecially the Invaſion of which is eſtabliſhed in Ga extending bien Clurg, 

the Turks, wrought much more conſiderable Alterations. on are of Thrky, God Caron om, wi 
See Modern GrEER. | t is thus called in Europe, A/ia, = 
The Greek has a great Copia or Stock of Words: Its In- diſtinction from the 7 — 8 we mL kg, in : 
flexions are as — 4 4 for their Variety, as thoſe of moſt Zaſtery Church, in Diſtinction fron the 7. ; as allo the 
of the other European Tongues, for their Simplicity. See LATIN. eſtern. Ser 


INFLEXION. | The Romaniſts call the Greek Church 
"ks three Numbers, Singular, Dual, and Plural, See ch, the Greek $: 


biſm, 


becauſe the Greeks don't allow the Authori 

NuwBzRs ; and abundance of Tenſes in its Verbs, which depend wholly, as to Matters of Relj gion, 22 br 4 
makes a Variety in. Diſcourſe, prevents a certain Drineſs archs. They have treated them as Schiſmaticks 5 ati. ſ 
which always accompanies a too great Uniformity, and ren- the Revolt, as they call it, of the Patriarch © — ſince 0 
ders the Language pecuharly fit tor all Kinds of Verſe. See PATRIARA CH. | \ 8 0 
TENsE, &c. f The Learned are divided as to the peculiar Doc 7 

The Uſe of the Participles of the Aoriſtus, and Preterit, and Sentiments of the Greek Church. Tis certa; It 
together with the compound Words, wherein it abounds; Errors are uſually charged on them, which they are fn 0 


give it a peculiar Force and Brevity, without taking any 


The Point has been warmly conteſted betwe 
thing from its Perſpicuity. 


Archbiſhop of Corſu, and the Sieur de Mon; — | 


The proper Names, in the Greek Language, are ſigniſi- Side ; and Lucas Holſatius, and Leo Allatin 6B 
cative, * as Oriental, as well as in moſt of the modern the other ; the two firſt accufi ng, the laſt * on 0 
Languages, where the Learned ſtill find ſome, tho remote, Caucus, &c. will have them agree with the Proteſlants, . ( 
Character of their Origin. See Nams. rejecting abundance of the Rules and Obſervances eſtabliſh ( 

The Greek was the Language of a polite People, who in the Romiſh Church; while Allatins, &c. endeavours f 
had a Taſte for Arts and Sciences, which they cultivated find the ſame Obſervances among the Greeks, as amen * ( 
with Succeſs. In the living 3 are till preſerved a Tatins, only under other Forms, and with other Git, e off 
vaſt Number of Greek Terms of Arts: Some deſcended ſtances. m. * 
to us from the Greeks, and others form'd a- new. When a Of the Seven Latin Sacraments, ſays Caucus, the Greek C 
new Invention, Machine, Rite, Order, Inſtrument, &c. has only admit five: Confirmation and Extreme Undtion * Cot 
been diſcovered, Recourſe has commonly been had to the ſet aſide. Allatins, on the contrary, infiſts, that they don; C 5 
Greek for a Name; The Facility wherewithWords are there properly ſet them afide, but only differ as to the manner af in t 
com pounded, readily affording us Names expreſſive of the adminiſtring them. Inſtead of confirming long after Bas. yant 
Uſe, Effect, Cc. of ſuch Inſtruments. Hence Areometer, tiſm, they always join Baptiſm and Confirmation together pe 
Thermometer, Barometer, Micrometer, Logarithm, Tele- Beſide that Confirmation, among theta, is confer'd by * | 

ſcope, Microſcope, Loxcaromp, &c. ordinary Prieſts. The like Error is charged on Caucys 

Modern or Vulgar GR RRR, is the Language now ſpoke in with regard to Extreme Union. See Sactantyr a ever 
Greece. 33 ExTREmME UncToNn, 15 

There have been few Books writ in this Language, But it is to be here added, that from the Anſwer of * 
from the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks ; ſcarce any Feremy, Patriarch of Conſt antinople, to the Divines of If. * 


thing but ſome Catechiſms, and the like Pieces, 1 rg tembergh, it appears, that the Greeks, like the Reformel, 8 


or tranſlated into the Vulgar Greek, by the Latin Miſſiona- do really own no more than two Sacraments inſtituted by over 
ries. | Chriſt, vis. Baptiſm and the Euchariſt, See Evucnrarirg the ( 
The native Greeks are contented to ſpeak the Language The Greeks, ſays the ſame Caucus, offer no Workip 3 
without cultivating it. The Miſery they are reduced to to the Euchariſt: Allatins replies, it is true, they dont 167 
under the Dominion of the Turks, renders them ignorant, adore it, as the Romaniſts do, immediately after the them 
of neceſlity ; the Turkiſh Politicks not allowing any of the ſpeaking thoſe Words, Z h is my Boay : Yet do they ral. * 
Subjects of their Eſtates, to apply themſelves to the Arts ly adore it after the Words wherein Conſecration conſiſts Com} 
and Sciences. : 2 = v. after the Prayer call'd The Invocation of the Hoh) Hi Th 
Whether it be out of a Principle of Religion, or Politicks, it. See Anon ATION. Diet 
or Barbariſm, they have induſtriouſly deſtroy'd all the Mo- As to Confeflion, Caucus is certainly in the right, that "ohio 
numents of antient Rome z deſpifing the Study of a Lan- they don't hold it of divine Appointment, but only of po Fe. | 
guage which might have render'd them polite, their Em- tive, or eccleſiaſtical Right ; which they likewiſe affirm aſ Pantr 
pire baer and flouriſhing, and have made the People for- all the other Sacraments, except the two above-mentioned: Gn 
get their former Matters, and their antient Liberty. yet have they the Uſe of Auricular Confeſſion. See Cox- in a | 
In this, widely different from the Romans, thole antient pRSSION. | 3 
Conquerors of Greece, who after they had ſubdued the As to Marriage, Caucus is juſt to them, in ſaying, that Cold 


Country, 41 themſelves to learn the Language; in or- Toy do not eſteem it an indifloluble Band; they maintain Gri 


CIR 
vw has G . . ” ” - — » — 


Woad, Verdigreeſe, c. and then green a with the he# 


der to imbibe their Politeneſs, Delicacy, and Taite for Arts wit great Zeal, the Neceſlity and Validity of Divorce. Se tories, 
and Sciences. : Divorcs. large 
Tis not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe Difference between the As to the Primacy of the Pope, Caucus does them Juſtic in the 
vulgar, and the antient Greek : It conſiſts in the Termina- jn ſaying they deny it. Tis certain the Greeks, Melchite, voſe 
tions of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, and other Parts of Speech, and other Orientals, do not allow the Primacy of the Pope The 
which make a Difference between thoſe two Languages over the other Patriarchs, in the Senſe it is allowed of the do 
much like that obſerved between ſome of the Dialects of among the Latins. See Por x, PR IAcv, Ec. and B. 
the Halian or Spaniſh ; We inſtance in thoſe Languages, as Nor do they allow of more than Seven General Councils the N 
being the moſt known, but we ought to have ſaid the fame All thoſe hel by the Latius ſince Photius, they ſet afide ſhould 
of the Hebrew, Sclavonic, &c. Dialects. Se Councir. | 42 that 
Befide, the modern Greeks have divers new Words not in Gn EER Grammar, GRAUMAR, the dr 
the antient; particularly ſeveral Particles which appear as GREEER Teſtament, Ne 2 BiBLE, the In 
Expletives, and which were introduced to characterize certain Gn REER Lexicon, Lzx1con, Cc. to cont 
Tenſes of Verbs, and certain Dictions, which would have GREEN, one of the original Colours of the Rays of ſcote. 
the ſame Meaning without ſuch Particles, had Cuſtom Light. See Corous, Rav, and Licnr. an arti 
diſpenſed with them ; Divers Names of Di nities and Offi- If Urine, Citron- Juice, or Spirit of Vitriol, be caſt on? hang u 
ces, unknown to the antienr Greeks ; and abundance of green Ribbon, it becomes blew ; by reaſon the yellow 0 the Gr 
Words borrowed from the vulgar Tongues of the neigh- the Greenin wide is thereby exhaled and conſumed; ſo tha the Gr, 
bouring Nations. 1 nothin dic tive remains behind. See BLvs, Cc. made 
Accordingly, one may diſtinguiſh three Ages of the Greek Grafs and Herbs, and even all Vegetables in Places es. of all, ; 
Tongue: 'The firſt ends at the Iime when Conſtantinople poſed to the open Air, are Green; and thoſe in ſubtern- M. Gaz 
became the Capital of the Roman Empire ; Not but there neous Places, or Places inacceſſible to the Air, White See FI 
were ſeveral Books, eſpecially of the Fathers of the Church, Yellow. Thus when Wheat, or the like, germinates under Som 
wrote with great Purity after that Time; but, as Reli- Ground, 'tis White or Yellow; and what is in the open Ai others 
gion, Law, and Policy, both civil and military, began Green: Tho' this too is Yellow before it be Green. Put on 
then to introduce new Words into the Language, it ſeems Artificial Greens are rarely ſimple Colours, but produced The 
neceflary to begin the ſecond Age of the Greek Tongue from by the Mixture of Yellow and Blue. Sce Brun and II. 0, as 1 
that Epocha ; which laſted to the taking of Conſtantinople x ar. | | readily 
by the Zurks, where the laſt Age commences. Two Powders, the one Blue, and the other Yellow, 7 of the 
Greek Wine, See Wing, . mixed, appear perfectly Green; tho' when viewed w of the! 
Ge.££x Orders in Architecture, are the Doric, Ionic, a Microſcope, we obſerve a Chequer of Blue and Yell ling a li 
and Corinthian, in Contra- diſtinction to the two Latin Or- The Dyers make divers has or Caſis of Grit" ® on that 
ders, the Tiſcan and Compoſite. See Ox DER; ſee alſo Light-Green, Tellow-Green, Graſi-Green , Laurel fel Wither ; 
Den 1c, Ionic, and Conritutan. Sea-Green, Dark-Green, Parrot-Green, and Coladon-0'%% de ane 
GREEK Rate, or RiTvaALrL, 18 diſtinguiſhed from the La- All the Greens are firſt dy'd in Blue, then taken down wit and gro: 
tin. Sce Rirs and Ritvar. feel Brad. 


GRE 


late being ne one Ingredient that will give Green 


done.“ n green, or Hiungary-Green, is a ſort of greeniſh 
| Mona in little Grains, like Sand, among — 5 
fo 5 Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia. 
win, > ſome hold that this Mountain-Green is factitious, 
4 he ſame with what the Ancients called Hos Aris, pre- 
wt by cafting Water, or rather Wine, on Copper red- 
la m the Furnace, and catching the Fumes thereof on 
n plates laid over for the Purpoſe ; or by diſſolving 
Plates in Wine, much as in making Verdegreaſe. 
al Painters make uſe of this Colour for a Graſs-Green. 


15 ſometimes counterfeited, by grinding Verdegreaſe with 


Gg GREEN. See VERDITER. 
Caicined GREEN, and Diſtilled GREEN, See VERDE- 


CEN 
ayer” Fiſh. See Fisn. 


CEE Glaſs. Sec Grass: 


Gaxen Cap. See Car. 8 | 
CazEx Hide, is that not yet curtied, but ſuch as taken 


ar from the Carcaſe. See HI DE, LZATnxn, and CunRx- 


Copperas. See CorpERA8S. 


N Cloth, a Board, or Court, of Juſtice, held in the 
Compring-Houſe of the King's Houſhold, for the taking 
Coonizance of all Matters of Government and Juſtice with- 

1 FM King's Court Royal; and for correcting all the Ser- 

rants therein, that ſhall any way offend. Sec HovsnoLD, 

and Cour TING-Housx. 

To this Court alſo belongs the Authority of maintaining 
the Peace for twelve Miles round the King's Court, where- 
erer it ſhall be, excepting at London. See Prack and 
Pax. 

The Judge of this Court, is the Lord Steward, aſſiſted 
by the Treaſurer, Comptroller, Cofferer, Clerks of the 
Green-Cloth, &c. See STEWARD ; ſee allo VEROEk. 

It takes its Name Green-Cloth, from a Green-Cloth ſpread 
over the Board where they fit, whereon are the Arms of 
the Compting- Houſe. 

Clerks of the GR EEN-Cloth, are two Officers of the Board 
of Green-Clorh, who attend there, and have Buſineſs affign'd 
them by the Board. All Bills of Comptrolments relating 
w the Office, are ſum'd up, and allowed by the Clerks 
Comptrollers, and audited by the Clerks of the Green-Cloth. 

They alſo appoint the King's, Queen's, and Houſhold's 
Diet, keep all Records, Leigers, and Papers relating there- 
to; make up Bills, Parcels, and Debentures. for. Salaries, 
Sc. And Proviſions and Neceſſaries for the Offices of the 
Pantry, Buttery, Cellar, Ec. | | 

GrEEN-Houſe, or Conſervatory ; a Houſe, or Building, 
in a Garden ; contrived for nga” 5 Yo of the more tender 
and curious Exotic Plants, which will not bear the Winter's 
Cold abroad in our Climate. See Exoric. 

Green- Houſes, as now built, ſerve not only as Conſerva- 
tories, but likewiſe as Ornaments of Gardens; being uſually 
large and beautiful Structures, in Form of Galleries, where- 
in the Plants are handſomely ranged in Caſes for the pur- 
poſe. See GAR DN. 

The Green-Honſe, Mr. Mortimer directs to be open to 
the South, or very little declining therefrom : The Heighth 
and Breadth to be about 12 Foot, and Length according to 
the Number of Plants intended to be kept therein. It 
ſhould be fituate on the drieſt Ground, and ſo contrived, 
as that nothing may obſtruct the Sun's Rays in Winter. In 
the building it, Care muſt be taken, not to plaiſter it on 
tne Inſide with Lime and Hair; Dampnels being obſerved 
: continue longer on ſuch Plaiſter, than on Bricks or Wain- 
cote. To preſerve it the more from Moiſture and Colds, 
an artificial Heat is to be uſed: In order to this, ſome 

hang up Fires, and others place Pans of Coals in Holes in 
the Ground. The better way is, to have a Stove behind 
the Green- Houſe, and to convey the Hear thereof thro' Trills 
7 under the Floor for that Purpoſe. The beſt Method 
* according to Bradley, is the new Stove invented by 
80 Fig and publiſhed in Engliſh by Dr. Deſaguliers, 
Ne have Saſhes, Caſements, and Doors of Glaſs; 
ers prefer moveable Canvas Doors, to be taken off, and 

put on at pleaſure, ; 8 
El e Pots and Caſes are to be ranged in the Green-Honſe 

3 Fr not to incommode one another, or hinder any from 

i *cl'y receiving both Sun, Air, &c. As to the Management 

* Plants herein, Mortimer recommends the 0 ening 

"a rg: about them, from time to time, and fprink- 

2 1 treſh Mould in them, and a little warm ung 

n alſo to water them when the Leaves begin to 
E and not oftner, which would make them 

ud prow 3 and to take off ſuch Leaves as wither 

Le en that in the colder Parts of England, the 

en- Houſe be built in a Sweep, or Semicir- 
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Jupiter and Nemaſis. 


cle, to receive the Sun's Rays, one part or other of it, all 
Day: That all the Windows, c. in the Front, have cloſe, 
thick, wooden Shutters, to be ſhut every Night in Winter, 
for fear of Froſts, NippingWinds,8&9c.—Durch Tiles he thinks 
the beſt Lining for the Walls, as being dry, and reflecting 
a deal of Heat; and ſquare Tiles for the Pavement, 9 
readily imbibe the Wet, and never ſweat, as Marble an 


the harder Stones do.—The Plants in the Green- Houſe are 
not to fill above a + Part of the Space thereof; the reſt 


being left vacant for the Air to circulate about the Plants. 


If the Horſe be crowded with Plants, the Eflluvia they are 
continually emitting by Perſpiration, and the Vapours from 
the Mould, will condenſe the Air, and cauſe Dampnels. 
The Plants to be diſpoſed, as much as poſſible, about the 
middle Parts of the Green-Honſe, where they will be ſafer 
from the Cold, which is uſually greateſt near the Glaſſes 
and Walls: The tendereſt Plants to be diſpoſed neareſt to 
where the Heat comes in. 5 | ERIE 

. 'Tis a general Rule among Gardeners, to ſet Exotic 
Plants into the Green-Houſe, about the ſecond Week in 
Seprember, and to take them out again about the middle 
of May ; tho' there ſhould be ſome Diſtinction made here- 
in; the tendereſt Sorts from Places near the Line, as the 
Aloes, Sc. being to be confined more to the Green-Howſe, 
than Oranges, Myrtles, Sc. 5 | 

GREEN-Plots, Walks, &c. See Grass-Plots, &c. 

GREENLAND Fiſhery. See Whale FisnRRx. 

GREENWICH Hoſpital, See Hosrirar. 

GREGORIAN Calendar, is that which ſhews the new 
and full Moon, with the Time of Eaſter, and the movea- 
b'e Feaſts depending thereon, by Means of Epacts diſpoſed 
thro' the ſeveral Months of the Gregorian Year. See Ca- 
LENDAR, EASTER, QC. | 

The Gregorian Calendar, theretore, differs from the Ju- 
lian, both in the Form of the Year; and in that it uſes 
Epacts, inſtead of Golden Numbers. See Eracr, and 
Gorptxn Number. 

This Reformation of the Calendar, was made in 1582, 
by Order of Pope Gregory XIII. and with the Advice ot 
Aloyſius Lilius, and other Mathematicians : At the lame 
Time, ten Days, were cut off from that Year, and cait 
away, to bring the Equinoxes to their antient Seat, v/z. the 
210 of March. And to keep them conſtantly there, the 
ſame Pope introduced the Gregorian Year. See the Article 
following. 2 

GrEGoRIAN Tear, is the Julian Year corrected, or mo- 
dell'd, in ſuch manner, as that the three ſecular Years, which 
in the Julian Account are Biſſextile, are here common 
Years, and only every fourth ſecular Year, a Biſſextile Year. 
See BI1SSEXTILE. | 

The Gregorian Year, tho' it comes nearer to Nature and 
Truth, than the Julian; is not ſtrictly juſt : In 400 Years 
it gets 1 Hour 20; and conſequently in 75200, a whole Day. 
See YEAR. 

The Gregorian Year, is that now uſed in moſt Countries 
of Europe; England, moſt of the United Provinces, Swecd- 
en, and Denmark, excepted ; where the Julian Year {till 
obtains, Sec JULIAN Tear. 

From this Difference, ariſes the Diſtinction of Old or Ju- 
lian, and New or Gregorian Style. See STYLE. 

The Old Style is now 11 Days behind the New : So that 
the ſame Day which in the Gregorian Account is the 11 
Day of any Month, in the Julian is only the 1“. 

GRECORIAN Epocha, is the Epocha, or Time whence 
the Gregorian Calendar, or Computation, took Place. See 


ErocnA. 
The preſent Year 1726, is the 144*" Year of the Grego- 


rian Epocha. | 
GRENADA, -GRANADO, 
GRENATE, \ ſee 4 GRANATE, 
GRENADIER, GRANADIER. 


GrEsnaM-College. See COLLEGE. | 

GREVE, among our antient Writers, is a Denomination of 
Power and Authority; ſignifying as much as a Comes, or Vice- 
comes: and hence our Shyrecve, Portgreeve, &c. See Port- 
GREEVE, c. 

According to Hoveden, Greve dicitur, ideo quod jure de- 
beat Grith, 1. e. pacem ew lis ſacere, qui Patrie inferunt 
ve, i. e. miſeriam vel malum. 

Hence, but with leſs Power and Dignity, is derived the 
Word Reve, a Bailiff, or Under-Oikcer of the Lord of a 
Manor, See REve. 

GRIFFON, Grypbus, ye, in Natural Hiſtory, a Bird 
of Prey, of the Eagle Kind. See EAGLE. 

The Antients ſpeak fabulouſly of the Griffon; they repre- 
ſent it with four Legs, Wings, and a Beak; the upper Part 
repreſenting an Eagle, and the lower a Lion: They ſup- 

oſed it to watch over Gold Mines, hidden Treaſures, Cc. 

he Animal was conſecrated to the Sun ; and the antient 
Painters repreſented the Chariot of the Sun as drawn by 
Griffons. M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of 
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We find mention of the Griffon in Holy Scripture z but Poliſh ; for this Reaſon Huygen recommend, thoſe , 1, 
| "© a ht. 


ih ; Heveling the blueiſt 


Knots, and Spires, by holding it to the " wing 3 Vein 
, receiving 


the 85 Eclogue of Virgil and 1/7dore, ſay of it. — The Grif- the Rays through it on a white Paper; for th ring 


fon in Scripture, is that Species of Eagle, called in Latin mentioned, will each project a Shadow — laws aboxe. 


Birds of Prey, as the Kite, Vulture, Sc. And the divers otherwiſe, you may do it by laying it. on a T ble. reit 
2 of Eagles, which are diſtinguiſhed in Latin by the with a Cloth, in ſuch manner, as that the Sid, © Covered 
ames of Agrila, Gryps, Halietts,—Panſanias, in Arca- be lever'd, hang over the Edge ; for being {} A tor to 
dicis, ſays the Griffon has his Skin ſpotted like a Leopard. Iron Inſtrument, in this Situation it eakj] — wih n 
The Griffon, we mean the fabulous one, is frequently Direction of the Line drawn by the Di s 1h the 
ſeen on antient Medals ; and is {till bore in Coat-Armour. thus got a ſquare Piece, deſcribe two concentric rows 
IrCles 
born by the Family of Morgan in Monmonthſhire, &c. Guil- ries a Diamond; the Diameter of the inner Cices yo 
lam blazons it Rampant ; alledging that any very fierce equal to the Breadth of the intended Lens and . * 
Animal may be ſo blazoned, as well as a Lyon. outer ſomewhat more; and break off the Corners 3 
Sylveſter, . Morgan, and others, uſe the Term Segrei- directed ; and the lefler Inequalities take off on r. 
ant inſtead of Rampant. See RAMANT and SEGREIANT. Stone, or the like. Examine now whether the Pi _ 
GRILLADE, in Cookery, a Diſh of Meat broiled on Glaſs be every where equally thick; if it be not. x = ot 
the Grid-Iron ; thus called from the French Griller, to broil. to ſuch Equality by grinding it on an Iron Plate * 
The Word is alſo uſed for the browning of any Diſh, by and Water. Laſtly, glue or cement the Glaſs thus - Sand 
rubbing a hot Iron over it. to a wooden Handle N M O, Fig. 3 1. with a 8 * 
Io Grill Oyſters, is to pu them into Scollop-Shells, ſea- of Pitch, with a fourth part of Roſin ; or one Part of — 
ſon them with Salt, Peppef, and Parſley ſhred, and pour their and eleven of Colophony. Care to be taken that the Bal 
own Liquor to them ; covering them with grated Bread ; or bottom of the Handle N O, be equal to the Glak, . — 
ſtewing them half an Hour on the Fire, and browning them that the Centre of the Glaſs and Handle meet 1 — 
with a red-hot Iron. ther. Smaller Lens's, as thoſe uſed for Microſco e * 
Shrimps are grilld after the ſame Manner, fix'd on with Sealing-Wax. mY 
GRINDING, Trituration, the Act of breaking, or com- Now, to grind the Glaſs, and bring it to the -Conxes; 
minuting a folid Body, and reducing it into a Powder, required ; ſmear over the Diſh equally with fine 15 
Duſt, Flower, Farina, or the like; particularly, by means Sand maiſten'd with Water: Then taking the Handle Kit 
of a Mill. See Mirr. the Glaſs thereon, work the Baſon ſometimes this way * 
Grinding is one of the Species of Diſſolving. See Dis- ſometimes that, to prevent the Form of the Baſon from be 
or urin. ing diſturb'd; never leaning too hard thereon. When ho 
The Painters Colours are ground on a Marble, or Porphy- Glaſs has got the Figure of the Baſon, clean it well of al 
ry, either with Oil or Gum Water; ſee Painting and the Sand, and Filth adhering ; and ſprinkle the Baton over 
CoLovs. 2 with Emery moiſten'd in Water; grinding the Glaſs there. 
Some late Phy ſicians have contended, that Nigeſtion 1s on, till all the Roughneſſes and Inequalities are taken ay; 
perform'd by grinding the Food in the Stomach : Some After this, the fine Sand uſed in Hour-Glaſſes may be 0 
even maintain that every Part in the Body, is a Veſſel Service, applied and uſed as before; remembring to nile 
or Veſſels ; that all the Veilels have a Motion of Syſtole and out the Sand when too much worn, and ſubſtitute ney in 
Diaſtole; and that all the Operations of the Body conſiſt in its ſtead. Some in lieu hereof, chuſe ſeveral Sorts of Emery 
the Attrition or g7inding of the Humours or Matters con- each finer than other, or even the Powder of Flints calcined 
tained in ſuch Veſſels. See DicxzsTion and TRITVURA- and pounded. Laſtly, grind the ſame Glaſs in another 
TION. N a Baſon, or Diſh which is a Segment of a leſſer Sphere, 
GRINDING is alſo uſed for the rubbing or wearing off, making uſe of the like Sand as before ; till it have got a 
the irregular or otherwiſe redundant Parts of the Surface pretty high Rim or Margin all around. 
of a Body, and of reducing it to the deſtined Figure, whe- In regard the Preſſion is not here determined accurite- 
ther that be flat, concave, or the like. See FIGUR E. ly enough upon the Middle of the Glaſs, by the mere Gui- 
The grinding of Glaſſes is a conſiderable Art, and as ſuch, dance of the Hand ; ſome have choſe to make Uſe of the 
neceſſarily requires to be here inſiſted on; eſpecially that following Machine, eſpecially for grinding of ObjeR-Glaſſe, 


of Optic Glaſſes. See GLass, OrTic GLass, Cc. Fix the Diſh HI, Fig. 14. on a horizontal Table: exact 
: over its Centre let the Aperture D be, through which pak 
Method of GRIN DING Optic Glaſſes. an iron Arm five or fix Inches long, faſten'd. to the Staf 


| : „AB. Let the other Extreme of the Staff be fitted into 
For Convex-Glaſſes, the firſt Step is to provide a Diſh Hole cut in the Diſh, and faſten'd therein. Now to griit 


or Baſon, within whoſe Cavity the Glaſs is to be form'd. the Glaſs, inſtead of the Diſh, take hold of the ſaid Stuff 


In order to this, they take a piece of Braſs, Copper, Iron, and work with Sand, Sc. as before. 
or Wood, and form it into a Segment of a Circle, with the Huygens tells us, that he firſt uſed coarſe Emery, then! 
Radius of the Baſon or Diſh intended. This done, a Ba- finer Powder of the ſame, which would be 50 Seconds in 
ſon is made by a Smith, either of Iron or Copper; having ſinking to the bottom of a Veſſel of Water, putting in fre 
its Cavity exactly fitting or correſponding to the Segment every half or quarter of an Hour. Sometimes too, he u- 
above mentioned: tho ſometimes they chuſe to have the ſed Emery of 50 Seconds, for 43 of an Hour; then Emery 
Baſon Caſt; in which Cale, the Rules above delivered for of 409 Seconds, for 5. of an Hour; and laſtly, Emery of 
concave Mirrors, are to be here obſerved. See MIRROR. 45 Minutes for 4 of an Hour. The ſame Effect is had irom 

The Figure of the Baſon thus roughly formed, is to be Powder of Flints, broke in an Iron Mortar, mix'd with 
finiſhed in the Pewterers Lathe; or on a Stone Mould A. Water, and ſtirred ſometime with a wooden Spatula, taking 
Tab. Miſcellany, Fig. i 2. fixed to an Iron Axis, with a Pinion the Powder as it precipitates in ſome certain Time to tie 
B G moveable by a Wheel D E, and that by a Winch or bottom of the Veſſel, by decanting the Water. 

Handle P. The Bafon being ground on the Mould, till it What remains is, to poliſh the Glaſs ; <obich ſee unter 
exactly fit in all Parts; they take it off, and cementing it the Article Porisning. | 

to a wooden Block (loaden, if need be, with Lead) ftrew GRIN DIe is alſo uſed for a coarſer, and leſs accurate Me- 
it over with fine ſifted Sand, and thus grind it over again thod of ſmoothing or poliſhing the Surface of a Body; 
on the Mould, till all the Furrows or Scratches be quite particularly Glaſs 2 Looking-Glaſſes, Sc. See Looxinc 
taken away. Gr.ass, Sc. 

Laſtly, They grind large Pieces of Glaſs in a Baſon, with In the new Method of working large Plates of Glaſs for 
fine Sand between; till ſuch Time as its Surface being well Looking. Glaſſes, Coach-Glaſſes, Sc. by moulding, and, #8 
ſmoothed, there is no longer any Oppofition to the Motion. it were, caſting them ſomewhat after the manner of Me- 

Note, the Diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, when a tals; deſcribec under the Article Grass : The Surface be- 
Hair being ſtretched over it, its Shadow projected in the ing left uneven, it remains to be ground and poliſhed. 
Cavity, particularly in a Camera obſcura, docs not appear In order to this, the Plate of Glaſs is laid horizontal, on 
diſtorted. Stone in Manner of a Table; and to ſecure it the bt 

The Baſon finiſh'd, proceed to chuſe Glaſſes for the Pur- plaiter'd down with Mortar, or Stuc, that the Effort of the 
poſe: In order to this, lay em on clean Paper, and oblerve Workman, or of the Machine uſed therein, may not ke 
what Colours are projected thereon ; for the ſameare the or diſplace it. To ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong wooden 
Colours of the Glaſſes. Always ſet aſide thoſe of the darker Frame that ſurrounds it an Inch or two higher than th 
Colours, and chuſe the brighter: But as the whiteſt and Glaſs. 
brighteſt have uſually Veins ; and beſide, in Tract of Time, The Bottom or Baſe of the grinding Engine, is anoth! 
by the Humidity of the Air, are apt to ruſt, and loſe their rough Glaſs, about half the Dimenſions of the former? | 


GRO 


wooden Plank, cemented thereto; and upon this are 
. $ 1 


* 
x 


his! ' ied to promote the Triture: The Plank 
X bing fu 5 0 to > Wheel, which pro it a Motion. 
but light Wood, and is wrought by two 
4 other, who puſh and. pull it 
* and ſometimes, when the Work requires it, 
By ſuch means, a conſtant mutual Attrition 
ed between the two Glaſſes, which is favour'd by 
be gands of ſeveral Kinds beſtowed between; Sand 
* and finer being applied, as the grinding is more 
ſill _ At laſt Emery is uſed. We need not add, that 
zal upper or incumbent Glaſs poliſhes and you {moo- 
as 


ver, it muſt be ſhifted from time to time, and others put 
thek, ' 


in we 38 noted, that only the largeſt Size Glaſſes are thus 


i ill ; for the middling and ſmaller Sorts are 
87 Ade Had, to which 8 are four wooden 
nf es at the four Corners of the upper Stone, or Carri- 
= fr the Workmen to take hold ot, and give it Motion. 
hat remains to the Perfection of Glaſs, comes under 

I Denominarion of Poliſhing. Sce Pol IisHING. 
: GRIP, or Gx IT x, is a {mall Ditch cut a-crols a Meadow, 
or oughed Land; in order to drain it: It alſo ſignifies an 
24 ; as, a Exipe of Corn. | | 

Gz1ys of a Ship, is the Compaſs or Sharpneſs of her 
dem under Water; chiefly towards the bottom of her 
Stem. See SHIP, 5 | a 

The Defign of ſharping her ſo, is to make her gripe the 
more, or keep a good Wind; for which purpoſe ſometimes 
i falſe Stem is put on upon the true 1 | 

Gz1yz is alſo a Sea-Phraſe for a Ship's being = to run 
her Head or Noſe too much into the Wind: In ſuch Caſe 
they ſay, ſhe gripes; of which there are two Cauſes, either 
over-loading her a-head, the Weight of which preſſes her 
Head ſo down, that it is not apt to fall off from the Wind ; 
or the ſtaying or ſetting her Maſts too much aft; which will 
always be a Fault in a ſmall Ship that draws much Water, 
and will cauſe her to be continually running into the Wind. 

In floaty-Ships, if the Maſts be not ſtayed very far aft, 
they will never keep a good Wind. | 

GRIPES, rormina Veutris, in Medicine, a ſort of Co- 
lick, or painful Diſorder of the Lower Belly, occaſioned by 
ſome ſharp pungent Matters vellicating the Parts, or by 
Winds pent up in the Inteſtines. See CoLick. ; 

The Gripes are a very common Symptom in young Chil- 
dren, and may be cauſed by the Aliment they uſe, which 
is confideraby different from what they had been accuſtom'd 
to in the Neuß. See CnilDREN., 

The Retention of a Part of the Meconium may allo give 
occaſion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimonious. See Mx- 
CON1UM:- 

This Diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw 
the Child into univerſal Convulſions, or to cauſe what is vul- 
garly called Convulfions of the Bowels. 

GRIST is Corn ground, or fit for grinding. See FLow- 
ER, MEAL. 


GROANING, in Heraldry, a Term uſed for the Cry or 
Noiſe of a Buck. See HunTiNG. 


GROAT, an Z-gliſh Money of Account, equal to Four- 
Pence. See PENN. | 


Other Nations, as the Durch, Polanders, Saxons, Bohe- 


mans, French, &c. have likewiſe their Groats, Groots, Gro- 


(Les, Gros, &c. See Money and Coin. 

We had no Silver Money in the Saxon Times bigger than 
a Penny; nor after the Conqueſt, till Z4ward III. who 
about the Year 1351, coin'd Gro/es, i. e. Groats, or great 
Pieces, which went for 4 4. a-piece; and ſo the Matter 
ood till the Reign of Henry VII. who, in 1504, firſt coin- 
ed Shillings. See Su1LLING. 

CROCERs, by the Stat. 37 Ed. II, cap. 5. were uſed 
or thoſe who engroſſed Merchandize. See ENnGROSSING. 
GCROGRAM, in the Manufactories, a ſort. of Stuff, all 
Silk; being in Reality no more than a Taffety, coarſer and 
thicker than ordinary, See TarrEry. 

GROOM, properly denotes a Servant appointed to attend 
en Horſes ; the Word being formed of the German Grom, 
oy, Youth. See EqQurrsy. 

GRooM is alſo the Denomination of ſeveral Officers and 
"rants in the King's Houſhold. See HovsyoLp. 
1 Grooms of the Almonry, Grooms in the Comp- 
ng-Houſe, Grooms of the Chamber, the Privy-Chamber, 
ens of the Robes, of the Wardrobe, &c. See Ar- 
MONR y, Cnamnrr, WaR DRORE, Cc. 

Gr.00M of the Stole. See Srorx. | 
Me Tarver is 2n Officer of the Houſhold, whoſe 
bes, © is to ſee the King's Lodging furniſhed with Ta- 
„Chlurs, Stools, and Firing ; to provide Cards, Dice, c. 


"> to decide Diſputes ariſing at Cards, Dice, Bowling, 
G ; 3 a 
10 9 a foreign Money, in divers Countries, anſwering 


roat, $ce GROAT. 
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which is at leaſt 5 or 6 Inches Diameter, is 
* 


2 2 
GRG 


A Pound Gros, Livre de Gros. See Pouxp and Li- 
VRE. 3 . 1 \ . 7 
GROSS is the Quantity of twelve Dozen. See Doz Ex- 
G ROSSA, a Groat—Conce/a eſt Regi una Groſſa 9e 
contmer quatuor aenarios de quolibet viro & muliere. 
Knighton. Anno 1378. | ; | 
GRrossE-ZBois, in our antient Law-Books, ſignifies ſuch 
Wood as hath been, or is, either by the Common Law, or 
Cuſtom of the Country, reputed Timber. See Tinuzx- 
GROSS Us, in our antient Writers, denotes a thing en- 
tire, and not depending on another. | Fe 
Thus, Yillanus in Graſſo, was a Servant, who did not 
belong to the Land, but immediately to the Perſon of the 
Lord: So, an Advowſon in Gro/b, is a Right of Patronage 
not annexed to the Fee or Manor, but belonging to the 
Patron himſelf, diſtinct from the Manor. See Apvowson, 
VILLAIN, Oc. ' Ed | f 
Gaoss-Weight is the Weight of Merchandizes, and Goods 
with their Duſt and Droſs, as alſo of the Bag, Cask, Cheſt, 
Sc. wherein they are contained; out of which Graß- Weight, 
Allowance is to be made for Tare and Trer. Sce Tart 
a— — | 
GROTESQUE, or Ge.orzsx, or GaorTzsqQue, a wild 
whimſical Figure of a Painter, or Engraver ; having ſome- 
thing ridiculous, extravagant, and even monſtrous in it. 
The Name ariſes hence, that Figures of this Kind were 
antiently much uſed toadorn the Grotto's wherein the Tombs 
of eminent Perſons, or Families were incloſed. Such was 


that of Ovid, whoſe. Grotto was diſcover'd near Rome about 
50 Tears ago. Sce GrorTTo. 


Calot à celghratèd Engraver of Lorrain, had a wonderful 
Genius for qeſigning Grozeſyues : the like is ſaid of Leonardo 


aa Vinci. AL 

We alſo extend the Word to any Thing whimſical, or wild- 
ly pleaſant, kn a Perſon's Dreſs, Diſcourſe, £6c.—Maiquerade 
Habits are the more valued, the more Grore/que they are: 
Our Theatres \prcſent us with Entertainments in Grete/que 


Characters, z.\e. Perſons quaintly dreis d; as Harlequins, 


Scaramouches, c. 


Planudes has given us a very Grotesk Picture of Mp. 
Arioſto and the 1ralian Poets are full of Grozeſque Delcrip- 
tions, | 

GeorEsQue-Fork, Gaorzskx-Work, or Grotteſto, is a 
Work or Compoſition in Painting, and Sculpture, in the Gro- 
zeſgue Manner or Taſte ; conſiſting either of Things which 


are merely imaginary, and have no Exiſtence in Nature, or 


of Things turn'd and diſtorted out of the way of Nature, 
ſo as to raiſe Surprize and Ridicule. 
Grotejque-Work is the ſame with what we ſometimes 
call Antique. See AnTiQue. See allo Mor zs$qur. 
GRoTEsQUEs, or GROTEsKs, are particularly uſed for little 


fanciful Ornaments, of Animals, compounded with Foliages, 
Fruit, Cc, 


Such are thoſe painted by Raphael in the Apartments of 


the Vatican ; and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo in the 
Ceilings of the Portico of the Capitol. 
Vitruvius calls Compartments of this kind Harpagenituli. 
GROT'TO, or GeorTa, in natural Hiſtory, a large deep 
Cavern or Den in a Mountain or Rock. See STows. 


The antient Auchorites retired into Dens, and Grotto's, 


to apply themſelves the more attentively to Meditation, Qc. 
Sce Ax choRITE, HERMuIT, Sc. 


In Grottos are frequently found Cryſtals of the Rock, Sta- 


lactites, and other natural Conglaciations; ſee Cavsrar, 
STALACTITES, PETRIFACTION, c. 

The Word is Italian, Grotta, form'd according to Me- 
nage, c. from the Latin Crypra. Du Cange obſerves, that 
Grota was uſed in the corrupt Latin. 

M. Homberg conjectures, from ſeveral Circumſtances, 


that the Marble Pillars in the Grotto of Antiparos, vegi- 
tate or grow. 


That Author looks on this Grotto as a Gardcn, whereof 


the Pieces of Marble are the Plants; and endeavours to 


ſhew that they could only be produced by ſome vegetative | 


Principles. Memael. Acad. Anno 1702. 
Ar Foligno in Taly, is another Grotto, conſiſting of Pil- 


lars and Orders of Architecture of Marble, with their Orna- 


naments, Sc. ſcarce inferior to thoſe of Art; but they all 
row downwards : So that if this too be a Garden, the 
= are turn'd upſide down. Memael. Acad. Anno 1711. 
The Zirchnirzer- Sea, or Lake, in Carniola, famous fot 
being full of Water, Fiſh, c. the belt part of the Year, 
and quite dry, and bearing Graſs, Corn, Ec. the reſt; pro- 
ceeds from ſome ſubterraneous Grotto or Lake; as is made 
highly probable by Mr. Valvaſer; Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne 191. 
We have ſeveral Grotto's famous in Natural Hiſtory; as, 
GrorTa del Cane, a little Cavern near Puzzuolt, four 


Leagues from Naples, the Steams whereof are of a mephi- 


tical or noxious Quality; whence alſo it is called Bocca Ve- 

nenoſa, the poiſonous Mouth. See MEvniTEs. : 
Two Miles from Naples, ſays Dr. Ae, juſt by the Lago 

a Agnano is a celebrated Mofera, commonly called La Grotta 


as 
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de Cani, equally deſtructive to all within the Reach of its 
Vapours. 

Tis a ſmall Grotto about 8 Foot high, 12 long, and 6 
broad; from the Ground ariſes a thin, ſubtle, warm Fume, 
viſible enough to a diſcerning Eye, which does not {pring 
up in little Parcels here and there, bur in one continue 
Stream, covering the whole Surface of the bottom © 
the Cave; having this remarkable Difference from common 

\ Vapours, that it does not, like Smoke, diſperſe it ſelf into 
the Air, but quickly after its Riſe, falls back. again, and 
returns to the Earth; the Colour of the Sides of the Gr 
being the Meaſure of its Aſcent ; for ſo faritis of a darkiſh 


green, but higher only common Earth. And as I my ſelf 
found no Inconveniency by ſtanding in it, ſo no Animal, if 


its Head be above this Mark, is the leaſt injured. Burt 
when, as the manner is, a Dog, or any other Creature, 1s 
forcibly kept below it ; or by reaſon of its Smallneſs, can't 
hold its Head above it; it preſently, looſes all Motion, falls 
down as dead, or in a Swoon, the Limbs convulſed 
and trembling, till at laſt no more Signs of Life ap- 


pear, than a very weak and almoſt inſenſible beating of 


the Head and Arteries; which if the Animal be left a lit- 
tle longer, quickly ceaſes too, and then the Caſe is ir- 
recoverable ; but if ſnatched out, and laid in the open Air, 
ſoon comes to life again, and ſooner if thrown into the adja- 
cent Lake. 

The Fumes of the Grotto, the ſame Author argues, are 
no real Poiſon, but act chiefly by their Gravity; elſe the Crea- 
tures could not recover ſo ſoon; or if they did, ſome Symptoms, 
as Faintneſs, Cc. would be the Conſequence of it. He adds, 
that in Creatures killed therewith, when diſſected, no Marks 
of Infection appear; and that the Attack proceeds from 
a want of Air, by which the Circulation tends to an entire 
Stoppage, and this ſo much the more, as the Animal 
inſpires a Fluid of a quite different Nature from the Air, 
nd ſo no ways fit to ſupply its Place. : 
Taking the Animal out while alive, and throwing it into 
the neighbouring Lake, it recovers: This is owing to the 
Coldnels of the Water, which promotes the Contraction of the 
Fibres, and ſo aſſiſts the retarded Circulation; the ſmall 
Portion of the Air which remains in the Veſiculæ, aſter eve 
Expiration, may be ſufficient to drive out the noxious Fluid. 


After the ſame manner, cold Water acts in a eliguium 
Animi: The Lake of Auano has no other Virtue in it 


more than others. | | . 
GroTTA delli Serpi, is a ſubterraneous Cavern near the 


Village of Saſſa, eight Miles from the City of Braccano in 
Traly ; deſcribed by Kircher thus: | | 
The Grotta delli Serpi, is big enough to hold two Per- 
ſons; it is perforated with ſeveral fiſtular Apertures, ſome- 
what in manner of a Sieve; out of which, at the beginning 
of the Spring Seaſon, iſſues a numerous Brood of young 
Snakes of divers Colours, but all free of any particular poi- 
ſonous Quality. og 


In this Cave they expoſe their Lepers, Paralyticks, Ar- 


thriticks, and Elephantiac Patients quite naked; where, 
the Warmth of the ſubterraneous Steams reſolving them in- 
to Sweat, and the Serpents clinging variouſly all around, 
licking and ſucking them, they become fo thoroughly freed 
of all their vitious Humours, that upon repeating the Ope- 
ration for ſome Tirne, they became perfectly — 

This Cave Kircher viſited himſelf, and found it warm, 
and every way agreeable to the Deſcription given of it. He 
ſaw the Holes, and heard a murmuring, hiſſing Noiſe in 
them. Tho' he miſs'd ſeeing the Serpents, it being not the 
Seaſon of their creeping out; yet he faw a great Number 
of their Exuviz, or Sloughs, and an Elm growing hard by 
laden with them. | 

The Diſcovery of this Cave, was by the Cure of a Leper 
going from Rome to ſome Baths near this Place; who, lo- 
ling his way, and being benighted, happen'd upon this Cave, 
and finding it very warm, pulled off his Cloaths, and being 
weary and ſleepy, had the good Fortune not to feel the Ser- 
pents about him till they had wrought his Cure. Muſeum 
Normian. 

We alſo read of the Milky Grotto, or Crypta Lactea, a 
Mile diſtant from the antient Village of Zerhlehem. 

It is ſaid to be thus denominated, on occaſion of the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin, who let fall ſome Drops of Milk in giving Suck 
to the little Jeſus in this Grotto. And hence it has been 
_— ſuppoſed, that the Earth of this Cavern has the 
Virtue of reſtoring Milk to Women that are grown dry, and 


even of cyring Fevers. 


Accordingly, they are always a-digging in it, and the 


Earth is ſold at a good Rate to ſuch as have Faith enough 
to give Credit to the Fable An Altar has been built on the 
Place, and a Church juſt by ir. | 

GROr ro is alſo uſed for a little artificial Edifice made in 
a Garden, in Imitation of a natural Getto. 

The Outſides of theſe Grorros are uſually adorn'd with 
Ruſtic Architecture, and their Inſide with Shell- work, fur- 
niſh'd likewiſe with various Jet d'Eaus, or Fountains, c. 
Sce SHELL-WorKk, Ec. | 
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The Grotto at Verſailles, is an excellent Piece cx 


ing.—Solomon de Caux has an exprels Treatiſe of Cal. 


— Fountains. rettos 
ROVE, in Agricul Sc. ali 
* ee in Agriculture, Oc. a little thick Wood. Noe 


The antient Romans had a ſort of Groves near \, 
everal 


f of their Temples, which were conlecrated to ſome God 


called Luci, by Antiphraſis, a non lucen ,— And 
and dark, See 26 wag peer Fg being ſhady 

In very large and magnificent Gardens 
a Plot of Trees, incloſed with Paliſſades, * s uſual 
Trees, as Elms, Horſe-Cheſnuts, Sc. the To» : — nl 
make a Tuft or Plume, and ſhade the Ground: bel "Wh 

At the Foot of the tall Trees, which general! _ 
along the Paliſſades at equal Dittance, other le 
are often planted, whole Tufts form a Reſemb] 
of a ſort of Copſe within the former. 2 

GROUND, in Agriculture, a Piece of Land, or Soil ; 

a Portion of Earth, whether fit or unfit to be tilled and l 
tivated. See EARTH and Soit. See alſo Orc; bs 
GARDEN, og = 

All Sorts of Land may be reduced to bogey or » 
chalky, gravelly, and ſtony. See Bo, M oy, 
SAND, pps; Sc. mY Someone. 

GROUND, in Painting, is the Surface, upon which 
Figures, and other Objects, are raiſed woke 67 Boker - 
PAINTING. "20 

The Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch Pa 
Piece as have * e them, but retain pede, 
nal Colour upon which the other Colours are applied to 
make the Repreſentations. See CołouRINð oo. l 

A Drapery, Piece of Building, the like, are ſaid to ſerre 
as a Ground to a Figure, when the Figure is painted on the 
Drapery or Building. 

In the like Senſe, we alſo ſay the Groumd of a Piece ot 
Tapiſtry, of an Embroidery, of a Medal, Coin, Sc. See 
Taris xxx, EmBRoIDeRy, BRocave, MDA, Cory, Ge 

The Ground of a Shield or Eſcutcheon in Heraldry 1 
properly called the Field. See FIxI VB. ; 

ROUND, in Etching, is a gummous Compoſition, ſmear. 
ed over the Surface of the Metal to be etch'd ; to prevent 
the Agua Fortis from eating, or having effect, except in 
Places where this Ground is cut thro, or pared off, with 
the Points of Needles. See ErchINO. 9 5 

 Grovny-Hork, in Building. See Fovxpariox. 

GRoux p- Sell, or GrounD-Plate. See Str, 

Grovuny-Tackle, a Sea- Term denoting a Ship's Anchor, 
Cables, Ge. with whatever is neceflary to make her ridefafe 
at Anchor in a * er Ground. See Tack, Ax cho, &. 

GROUNDI 6 of a Ship, is the bringing her on Ground, 
to oy trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome Leak ſtopped 
in her. 8 

 GROUPADES is corruptly uſed, in the Manage for 


 Croupades. . See CROUrA DR. 


GROUP, or Grover, in Painting and Sculpture, an 
Aſſemblage or Knot- of two or more Figures of Men, 
Beaſts, Fruits, or the like, which have ſome apparent re. 
lation to each other. 8 

In a good Painting, it is neceſſary that all the · Figures be 
divided into 2 or 3 Groups, or ſeparate Collections Such and 
ſuch a bg, © make a Group with ſuch and ſuch other 
of different Nature and Kind. The antique Zaomedis 
is a fine Group of three beautiful Figures. 

A Group has ſomewhat in it of the Nature of a Symphony 
or Concert of Voices: As, in the one the Voices mult fuitain 


each other, in order to fill the Ear with an agreeable Her- 


mony from the whole; whence if any part were to ceale, 
ſomething would neceflarily be miſs'd : So, in the Group, i 
the Parts or Figures be not well balanced, ſomething wil 
be found diſagreeable. 


There are two Sorts of Grougs, or two manners of conl- 


dering Groups; with regard to the Deſign, and to the Cat 
obſcure. The firſt is common both to Works of Painting, 
and thoſe of Sculpture ; the latter peculiar to Painting. 
Groups, with regard to the Defign, are Combinations of 
divers Figures, which have relation to each other, eithet 
on account of the Action, or of their Proximity, or of the 
Effect they have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, 
repreſenting ſo many different Subjects, or at leaſt ſo ma 
dittin& Parts or Members of one greater Subject. SeeDE810): 
Groups, with regard to the Clair obſcure, are Bodies 0 
Figures wherein the Lights and Shadows are diffuſed i 
ſuch manner that they ſtrike the Eye together, and natur? 
lead it to confider them in one View. See Craik oboe 
The Word Grouppe is French, form'd of the [9 
Groppo, a Knor. = 
In Architecture we ſay a Group of Columns, {peaking 
three or four Columns join'd together on the ſame Pedeitas 
Sce COLUMN. F 
When there are but two together, we ſay a coupe, ht 
Group of Columns. See Courfrx. 


In Muſic, a Group is one of the Kinds of Dimna 


— 


all 


"Foor, PENDULUM, ce. 


: = is — 5 * 3 8 2 0 7 
GRYPHUS, akind of Ebigma; or an artful obſcive De. e Horſe and Foot, w 


Treaty of 


' \ 
7 a4 © Rae, * * 


MIR which in the Working, forms a ſort of Group, 
| of 1008 Buſh, or the like; | | 
iſually conſiſts of four Crotchets, Quavers, 


Kone Group u 
Bemiguavere ticd together, at the Diſcretion of the 
or 


Com Ne ATARIL, GRABBATAR11, inAntiquity, were ſuch 


ferr'd the receiving of Baptiſm ro the Hour of 
Perſons as * did not receive it till they were dangerouſly 
Hopes of Life; from an Opinion, that Baptiſm 
'd away all antecedent Guilt. See BA TISM. 
d is form'd of the Latin Grabatum, Bed; and 
from the Greek Y, a Hanging-Bed, of xe2uay, 
that nd; ſuch being the Ped of Slaves, poor People, Cynic 
ch % hers, Oc. who were Enemies of Luxury and Eaſe. 
RUBBING a Cock, a Term uſed by Cock-fighters, 
ſor the cutting off the Feathers under? the Wings.—lt is a 
ding not allowed by Cock-pit Law, nor to cut off his Fea- 
3 in any handling Place. See Cock- FIT Law. 
; GRUBBS, in Medicine, a white, unctuous kind of Pim- 
les or little Tumors, arifing upon the Face, chiefly the 
Nie of the Noſe. Sce 'Tumor, Oc. : 
They are uſually owing to hard Drinking, and an obſtru- 
ged Perſpiration; though natural in ſome Conſtitutions— 
They begin with a ſmall black Point, which gradually 
fareads ; and ſometimes the Matter tends to Suppuration, 
upon which the Heads of the Eruptions grow white or 
ellow—They are _— reputed ſalutary; whence to check 
their Growth ſuddenly, has proved of ill Conſequence. They 
cured by Evacuation, and acrimonious Lotions. ; 
GRUME, Ga uus, in Medicine, Cc. A Particle of Blood, 
Milk, or other Fluid, which is coagulared, thicken'd, har- 
den d, or not ſufficiently thin, and diluted. Sec Broop , 
ſve allo COAGULATION, Qc. 
Phthifical People frequently ſpit up Grimes, i. e. Clots of 
Blood. See Prniss. 
Grumes of Milk, are what we popularly call Curds. Sec 


Mirk, CE ESE, &c. 

GRUMOUS Blood, is that State or Conſiſtence of the 
Blood, wherein it is too viſcid, and thick, for a due brisk 
Circulation: The Effects whereof are, that it ſtagnates in 
the 1 Veſſels, and produces divers Diſeaſes See 
Lxxrox; fee alſo DIsEASE, So. 

GRUS, in Antiquity, a Dance perform'd yearly by the 

g Athentans, around the Temple of Apollo, on the 
Day of the Delia. See DELLA. 7 4 N 8 < . 

The Motions and Figures of this Danco were very intri- 
ate, and variouſly interwove, ſome of them being intend- 
ed to expreſs the Windings of the Labyrinth, wherein the 
Minotaur was kil'd by T he/ens.” See Lamvarinra. 
RI, a Meaſure containing r bf a Line. See LINE. 

A Line is zg of a Digit; and a Digit g of a Foot; and 
1 Philoſophical Foot. f of a Pendulum, whoſe Diadromes, 

'or Vibrations, in the Latitude of 4 Degrees, are each 
equal to one Second of Time, of Es of a Minute. Sce Ixch, 


14 


Linens of a Thing. see ENI... 
UADAGE, or Guip sex, among dur artticat. Writers, 


(ft quod datur aliciit; ut tro conditartir. per Terr am: alte- 


nus z) that which is given for ffs Conduct through unknown 


Vays, or a ſtrange Territory... 
CUADUM, bon b, Sn Watoral Hiſtory, an Herb by 


a 
the antient Romans called Glaſtum and Vitrum; by the 


2 ig; by the Britains Guadum; and by us now, 
The antient Britains, Ceſar informs us, painted their 

Faces with this Herb, to appear the more terrible to their 

Enemies And Pliny relates, that the ſame was practiced 

| the Women in divers Sacrifices. Sce Grass. 

_  GUANNAGIUM. See Wanxacs. 

_ GUARANTEE, or WarxzanrTzs, a Term relative to 


Haram, or Warraner ; properly fignifying him whom 


the Warranter undertakes to indemnify, or ſecure from Da- 
mage. See WARRANTER. 

GvaRantEs, or Graranty, is more frequently uſed for 
1 Warranter, or a Perſon who undertakes and obliges him- 
ſelf to ſee a ſecond Perſon perform, what he has ſtipulated 
to a third. 

The Guarantee of a Treaty, is a Prince, or Power, pitch- 
ed on by the treating Parties, to ſee, or engage that each 
Side ſhall "ar the Articles. The Guarantees of the 

Oliva, of Weſtphalia, &c. See TREATx. 

The antient Lords were obliged to Guaranty the Lands of 

their Vaſſals, i. e. to defend them againſt their Enemies; 


otherwiſe they loſt their Fee, and their Vaſſals were no 


longer bound to do them Homage and Service Kings alone 


did not forfeit their Fiefs by not Guaruntying them; and 
* de read that Borel, Count of Barcelona, threaten'd 
ms King of France, Hugh Capet, to ſwear Fealty to the 
2 in caſe he did not guaranty bim; and under 
euls the Young, the Count of 
1 Emperor, on the like Account. See FEE. 
ale? Guaranty a Fee, had likewiſe another Meaning, being 
to denote, that where a Fee was divided between the 


ger. When an Army is u 
"which ſhould ſerve that Day, are as Aduance-Grards to the 
Army. — That ſmall Body alſo of ga or 16 Horſe, which are 

poſtod under 4 Corporal, or Quarter,Maſter, before the 


, , kere : 1 4 


Champagne did Homage to . 


eldeſt Son, and the younger, the eldeſt did Homage to the 
Lord both for himſelf and all the reſt ; and by that Ho- 
mage 2%aranty'd the whole. wg We 

GUARD, or Gand, in its general Senſe, implies 
Detence, Cuſtody, or .Conſervation of any Thing ; the Act 
of obſerving what paſſes, to prevent Surprize ; or the Care 
and Precaution taken to binder any Thing's being done con- 
trary to the Intention and Deſire of another. 6 

The Word is both uſed in a proper and a figurative Senſe, 
for the Act or Service of Guarding, and the Perſons ap- 
pointed for that Purpoſe : Thus we ſay, to be upon Grara, 
to ſet the Guard, mount the Guard, &c. So alſo we ſay a 
Fong Engr d an Attempt on the Etard; 2000 Men are 
neceflary for the Guard of the City, 8c.—So, again, thoſe to 
whom the King commits the Safety of his Perſon, are calle 
his Guard, Life-Gnard, Body-Guard. R 

And fo, thoſe who have the Education and Guardianſhip 
of Infants, or Idiots, are called their Guards, or Wards. 
See Warn. | | 

The ſame Term is alſo applicd to a Writ relating to the 
Office of Ward, whereof there are three Kinds; one cal- 
led 4roit de Garde; the ſecond Ejectment de Garde; the 
third Raviſhment de Garde. See Ward and GUARDIAN. 

The Word is form'd of the French Garde, and that of 
the corrupt Latin Warda ; and that of the German Mub- 
ren to keep. 

GvaRD, in the military Senſe, is properly the Duty or 
Service done by the Soldiers, to ſecure the Army or Place 
from the Surprizes and Efforts of an Enemy. — Of this 
there are divers Kinds, as 

Main-Guard, is that from whence all the other Gnard; 
are detach'd. Thoſe who are to mount the Gaara, meet 
at the reſpective Captain's Quarters, and ſrom thence go to 
the Parade; where, aſter the whole Guard is drawn up 
the ſmall Guards are detach'd for the Poſts and Magazines; 
and then the ſubaltern Officers throw Lots for their Guards, 
and are commanded by the Captain of the Main-Guarg. 

Grand-Guard, conſiſts of three or four Squadrons of Horſe, 
commanded by a Eield- Officer, and poſted before the Camp 
on the Right and Left Wing, towards the Enemy ; for the 
Security of the Camp. | | 

In a Camp every Batallion poſts a ſmall Guard, com- 
manded by a ſubaltern Officer, about 100 Yards before its 
Front. This is called the Quarter- Guard. As 
That ſmall Gxar4af Foot, which a Regiment of Horſa 
mounts in "Vets Þ 
bande Gua, is a Party of Horſe or Fogt which 


marches before a Body to: give Notice of apptoaching Dan- 
the March, the Grand Guards, 


Grand-Gua 


Pa Camp; are called the Havauct Guard. 
the 1 which 8 Num- 
o keep themſelves ws 4 in a 
pl 


Readineſs is: caſe of an Alarm; the Horſes are faddled, 


and the Riders booted all the while, and the Foot draw up 
at the Head of the Batallion at the beating of the Tattou, 


but afterwards return to their Tents, where they are in a 
Readineſs to march upon any ſudden Alarm.—This Guard 
is to make Reſiſtance in cale of an Attack, till the Army 
can get ready. 
GuarDd is particularly underſtood of a Soldier, as a Muſ- 
ueteer, Archer, or the like, detach'd from a Company or 
orps, to protect, detain, or ſecure any Perſon, or ſurvey 


his Actions. 
A Guard was ſet over each Party, to prevent the Duel's 


taking Place. | 

The Term is alſo uſed for the ,Troops or Companies kept 
up to guard the King: As in the following Articles 

Royal Guards, are Forces raiſed and maintained to guard 
his Majeſty's Perſon. See Kins. | 

There are alſo Bodies of Guards to wait on the Princes 
of the Blood, in the ſame 3 

The Guards are diſtinguiſhed into Horſe, Foot, Grang- 
diers, and Yeomen. 

The Honſe- Guards are difſtinguiſh'd by Troops: Firſt, 
ſecond, third, and fourth Troop of Horſe-Gnards. See 
Taoor. | 

The Foor-Guards are diſtinguiſhed by Regiments: Firſt 
Regiment, Cold-Stream Regiment, Royal Regiment of 
Foot. Guards. See REcimtentT. | 

Guards, no doubt, are as antientas Monarchy. The remoteſt 
Antiquity affords Inſtances hereof; the Scripture mentions 
thole of Saul the firſt King of the People of God, x King. 
xix. 11. and thoſe of Achis King of the Philiftines, 1 King. 


XxXviii. The Grecian Kings had alſo their Guards: Juſtin 


mentions thoſe of Py/iſtratus, Tyrant of Athens, lib. rt. c. 8. 
thoſe of the Tyrants of the ſame City, eſtabliſhed by Ly- 
ander, lib. v. c. 8. thoſe of Agis King of Sparta, lib. xii. 
c. 1. thoſe of Alexander, lib. xii. c. 8. thoſe of the Prolemys 
Kings of Agypt, lib. xvi. c. 2, Sc. Targuin the Proud, is 

©B dd  FÞ | wald 


| | their. Pre under a Corporal, is called the 
ve dard guat Pp | 


—_—___ uw... uf * 


ſaid to have been the firſt who took C Hurd, at Rome. Di. 


onyſ. Halicarnaſſœus, lib. iv. and yet we find that Rommlus 


form'd himſelf a Guard, conſiſting at firſt of 12 Lictors, and 


afterwards of zoo Soldiers, whom he called Celeres, See 


CELERES. * 

The Roman Emperors had, for their Guard, the Preto- 
rian Cohorts, eſtabliſhed by Angnſtus, as Dion and Sucto- 
nins relate: Thoſe of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, were 
called Nuccellarii. Sec BucdkkLARII; fee allo Douks- 
1101 and Pr.OoTECTORES, 


Captain of the Gzaras, Colonel of the Guards, Brigadier 


of the Guards, Exempt of the Gnaras, &c. Sec CArTAIN, 


CoLoxrr, BRIGADIER, EX EM r, Cc. | 
Yeomen of the Guan ns. See YEOME N of theGuaras. 
The French Guards are divided into thoſe within, and 

thoſe æcithout the Palace: The firſt conſiſts of the Gardes at 

Corps, q. d. Body-Guard ; part whereof are Cardes de la 

Manche, q.d. of the Elbow: The hundred Sies; and 

the Guards of the Gate. | | 

The Guards without, are Gens d Armes, Light-Horle, 
Muſqueteers, and two Regiments of Gira, the one of 
French, the other Swiſj. See Grensp Arms. 

The Garde du Corps, or Life-Guard, conſiſts of four 
Companies of Horſe : The firit was antiently Scorch, and 
{till retains the Name; tho? it now conſiſts wholly of French 
Men. Not only the Name, but they allo retain the antient 
Phraſe or Formula of anſwering when called upon, I am 
here. The Scorch Guard was firſt eſtabliſhed in France by 

Charles VII. who choſe himfelf a Guard out of ſuch Scots 
as were ſent by the Earls of Buccan, Douglas, and other 

Scotch Lords, to drive out the Engliſh. 

Pretorian 3 Go PaETOR1AN, 

White GuaARDs, SCHOLAR ES. 
_  Gvanp, in Fencing, an Action or Poſtyre proper to de- 
ſend or ſcreen the Body from the Efforts, or Attacks of 
an Enemies Sword— See Fxxcine and DEFENCE. 

There are four general Guards of the Sword ; to conceive 
which, it will be neceſſary to imagine a Circle drawn on 
an * Wall, and divided into tour Cardinal Points, vis. 
top, bottom, right, and left. 

Now, when the Point of the Sword is directed to the 
bottom Point of the Circle, and conſequently the Head of 
the Sword tilted up to the top Point, with the Body inclin- 
ing forwards ; this is called Prime, or the firſt Guard The 
Second Guard, which ſome improperly called the zh:r4, is 
when the Point of the Sword is directed tothe right or ſecond 

Point of the ſame Circle, a Quadrant diſtant from the far /t ; 

with the Fort of the Sword turn'd to the right, and the Body 

rais'd proportionably—T zerce, or the third Guard, is per- 
form'd by directing the Sword's Point to the uppermoſt Point 
of the ſame Circle diametrically oppoſite to that of Prime. 

In which Caſe the Body, Arm, and Sword, are in their na- 

tural Diſpoſition, being the Mean between the Extremes of 

their Motion Quart, or the fourth Gnard, is when the 


cle, deſcending to the right as far as one fourth of Tierce, 
wirh the external Side of the Arm and the Flat of the Sword 
turn'd towards the Ground ; and the Body out of the Line 
to the right, and the Forr of the Sword towards the Line to 
the left—There is allo Quint, or a kind of fifth Guard, be- 
ing the return of the Point of the Sword on the right, after 
traverſing the Circle, to the Point of the Prime whence it 
had departed ; and yet with a different Diſpoſition of the 
Body, Arm, and Sword. | 

Theſe Guards are allo called Hgures and Paſtures; and the 
common Centre of all their Motions is to be in the Shoulder. 

In all theſe Kinds of Guards, there arc high advanced, 
high retirea, and high intermediate Guards, when diſpoſed 
before the upper part of the Body, either with the Arm 
quite extended, quite withdrawn, or in a mean State 
Mean advance Guard, or ſimply mean Guard, is when the 
Sword is diſpoſed before the middle part of the Body Loc 
advanced, retired. or intermediate Guards, are thoſe where 
the Arm and Sword are advanced, withdrawn, or, between 
the two Extremes, betore the lower part of the Body. 

Some will have Prime the principal Guard ; others Quint; 
others, with better Reaſon, Y7erce, in regard it confilts of 
right Lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique 
ones, ſuch as thoſe of Prime, Second, Quart, and Quint. 
Sce SWORD. ; 

Goar Ds, in Aſtronomy, is a Name ſometimes applied to 
the two Stars neateſt the Pole, being in the hind part of the 
Chariot, at the Tail of the little Bear. See CynosvuE. 

Their Longitude, Latitude, Ec. ſce among thoſe of the 
other Stars in the Conſtellation Ursa minor. 

One of them is the Pole Star. See Porn Srar. 

GUARDANT), or Gaapaxr, in Heraidry, a Term ap- 
plicd to a Lion or other Beaſt when born in a Coat of Arms, 
full faced, or with his Face turned towards the Spectator, and 
thus appearing in a Poſture of Guard, and Detence.—The 
Heralds ſay a Lion is never fo repreſented, but a Leopard 
always, 

GUARDIAN, or GAR DIAN, he to whom the Charge 
or Cultody of any Perſon or Thing is committed, See Wand, 
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dren, and Ideots. 


Ibe Notion of Guardian Angels, is very antic... 
N | 0 tien in the 


Eaſt. Sce Dx MON. | 
In the Convents of Franciſcans, the Ofc 


ris called C, 
See Sur 
ho'in ot 


Grp. 


VAR.DIAN) in Law, is a Perſon intruſted win + 
* * * . ' wit 
cation, Tuition, Cc. of ſuch as are not of lden Edu. 


tion to guide themſelves, and their own Affairs; a, W 
| 2 all. 


des both 
Ttor ) for 
he arrired 


The Word Guardian, with us, includes the Of 
of the Tutor and Curator of the Civilians: The 
inſtance, had the Government of a Youth, till 
at 14 Years of Age. See Tutor. And the Curator had : 
Diſpoſition and ordering of his Effects thence fory d the 
25 Lears of Age; or the Charge of a Lunatic rr | 
Lunacy. See Cox Axon; all which Purpoſes, Bi Gti 
an ** J dS di. 

We have three Kinds of Guardians: One any; 
the Father in his Will; another by the fades e 1 
and a third caſt upon a Minor by the Cullom of the . 5 
But the antient Law relating to Gi ν,t is much — 
by Stat. 12. Car. II. which ordains that, Where any Par 
has a Child under the Age of 21 Years, and unmarrea 
the Time of his Death, it ſhall be lawful for the Pate 
of the Child, whether born at the Time of his De ' 
or yet in ventre ſa mere, either by Deed or Will, t, x: 
pole of the Cuitody and Tuition of ſuch Child whit. ** 
der Age, or for any leſſer Time, to any Perſcn, Poaih 
© Recuſants excepted : Which Diſpoſition ſhall be 7003 2 
* gainſt all Perſons — ſuch Child as Guardian in 9. 
© cage, or otherwiſe. And in Caſe the Father-appoint tg 
* Guardian, the Ordinary may appoint one to look to bis 
Goods and Chattels till the Age of fourteen; at which 
Time the Child may chuſe a Guardian himſelf jw 
for his Lands, the next of kin on that fide by which the 
o 


* til 


. 


Lands deſcends, ſhall not be Guardian, as heretofore in 
Caſe of a Tenure in Socage. See Sock. 
GuanDIan of the Spiritualities, is he to whom 1 


ritual Juriſdiction of a Dioceſe is committed, during 


Vacancy of the See. See Vacancy. 
This Guardian may be either ſuch in Law, i. e. Pure 


Magiſtratus, as the Archbiſhop is of any Dioceſe with 


* 


his Province; or by Delegation, as he whom the Archhi. 
ſhop or Vicar- General, does for the Time depute. 9e 
VIcAR, Sc. | 8 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, are Guarling 
both for the Dioceſe, and the whole Province, during a V4 
cancy of the Archbiſhop. | | 

GUARDIAN, or Warden, of the Cingue. Ports, is an Ofc 
who has the gy ur of the Cinque-Ports, with all the 
Power that the Admiral of Exglaud has in other Placa 


See CI NxguE-Pok rs, and ADMIRAL. 
Point of the Sword is directed to the fourth Point of rhe Cir- 


Cambacn relates, that the Romans, after they had ſcttlel 
themſelves, and their Empire in our Iſland, appointed 
Magiſtrate or Governour over the Eaſt Parts where tie 
Cinque-Ports lie, with the Title of Comes Litroris Saxonia 
per Britanuiam ; having another that bore the like Title, 
on the oppoſite Side of the Sea. Their Buſineſs was t 
ſtrengthen the Sea Coaſt with Munition againſt the Outs 
ges and Robberies of the Barbarians. And that Antiqua 
takes our Warden of the Cinque-Ports to have been ercitl 
in Imitation hereof, Breitanna. p. 228. 

GuaRnDIaAN of the Peace. See CoxsRRVATOR of the Pence. 

GUELPHS, or Gvzres, a celebrated Faction in g, 
Antagoniſts of the Gibellins. Sce GL1BELLIN- 

The Guelphs and Gibellius fill'd Italy with Blood and 
Carnage for many Years. The Guelphs ſtood for the Pope, 
againſt the Emperor. Their Riſe is reterr'd by ſome to be 
the Time of Conrad III. in the 12th Century; by others 
that of Frederic I. and by others, to that of his Succeflt 
Frederic II. in the 15th Century. ; 

The Name Gel, is commonly ſaid to have been form'd 
from that of Melfe, NMelſo, on the following Occaſion: The 
Emperor Conrad III. having taken the Dutchy of 3499/19 
from Welfe VI. Brother of Henry Duke of Savaria, Welfe 
aſſiſted by the Forces of Roger King of Sicily, made Wat 
on Conrad, and thus gave Birth to the Faction of the Gualſs 

Others chuſe rather to derive the Name Velſe from that 
of Guelſon. Others, again, derive the Name Guelf: from 
the German Welff, on account of the grievous Eviis com- 
mitted by that cruel Faction. Laſtly, others derive the Dn 
mination from that of a German called Guelfe, who ng 
Piſtoye ; adding, that his Brother, named G1bel, gare t e 
Name to the Gilellines: Under which Head, the Reade? 
will find a more ample Account of the Origin and Hiſtory 
of thoſe celebrated Factions. | 

GUERITE, in Fortification, a ſmall Tower of Woods 
Stone, placed uſually on the Point of a Baſtion, or ® po 
Angles of the Shoulder; to hold a Centinel, who is to 48 
care of the Ditch, and watch out againſt a Surprize— 


GUEST-TAKERS, or Gisr-TAEK TRS. See A Ul 
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| French Term of War, fignifying J/atch ; par- 
GUET, for a Perſon poſted as a Spy in any Plate to 

ſcularly uſed g 

1 te an E thereto, _ give Notice of what paſſes. See 

ot IT 3 A ST 3 | 

Crrinie Je uſed. for a Corps de Garde poſted at any 
p 8 or Company of Guards who go cn the Patrol. See 
Wane Officers are exempted from Guet and Guard, 7. e. 
| TENTS ot | 
warh ane Senſe rhey ſay Guet de Nuit, Ni ght Watch : 

* Guet, Watch Word: Get Royal: Giſet Hcurgeoiſè, &c. 
be Chevalier de Guef, > the Officer who commands the 

al, or Royal Watch. Bae > 
UE, in ArchiroQtre. TE GUuLa. EIN 
ON, a fort of Flag, or Standard bore by the King's 
5 2 1 being broad at one Extreme, and Amas 
rs at the other, and flit or divided into two. Sce 
STANDARD, Cc. 3 | | 5 
be Guidon is the Enſign or Flag of a Troop of Horſe- 
rds. Sec GUARD. | 
ye is alſo the Officer who bears the Cuidon. 

The Guidon is that in the Horſe-Guards, which the En- 
fon is in the Foot, See Ensicn. | 

The Guidcn of 4 Troop of Horſe-takes place next below 

Corner. | | 
9 Gul pos, or Schola Guidoeuum, was a Com- 

ny of Prieſts, eſtabliſhed by Charlemaigu at Rome, to 
dust and guide Pilgrims to Feruſale;n, to viſit the holy 
Places ; to aa them in caſe they fell ſick, and to perform 
the ut Offices to them in 75 5 they died. 

GUIDRIGILD. Sce WENEOIIL V. 

GUILD, GzrD, or Girp. See Girp. 

GUILD-Harr, or Girtp-Harr, the great Court of 
udicature for the City of London. Sce Hart. 

In it are kept the Mayor's Court, the Sheriffs Court, the 
Court of Huſtings, Court of Conſcience, Court of Common- 
Council, Chamberlain's Court, Sc. See Mavok's-Covar, 
Ce CHAMBERLAIN, Sc. 

Here allo the Judges fit upon N. prizss, &c. 5 

GUINEA, a Gold Coin Keuck and current in England, 
dee Corn, 3 a 

The Value or Rate of Guineas has varied: It was firſt 
fruck on the Footing of 20 Shillings ; by the Scarcity of Gcld 
it has fince advanced to 21 Shillings and 6 Pence; but is 
now ſunk to 21 Shillings. 


The Pound Weight Troy of Gold is cut into Forty-four 


Parts and an half; each Part makes a Guinea. See GoLD. 

This Coin took its Denomination Ginea, by reaſon the 
Gold whereof the firit were truck, was brought from that 
Part of Africa called Guinea; for which Reaſon it likewiſe 
bore the Impreſſion of an Elephant. 

Gvixza-Pepper. Sce PRI ER. 

GULA, in Anatomy, the Gullet; or that Conduit by 
which Animals take down Food into the Stomach. See 
DicLvT1T1ON. | 

GULE, Gvzvrz, or Gora, in Architecture, a wavy 
Member, whoſe Contour reſembles the Letter S; called by 
the Greeks Cymatium, q. d. a little Wave, and by our Work- 
men an Ogee, See Cymartivm and Ocrx. | 

This Member is of two Kinds, refa and inverſa : 

The int, and principal, has its Cavity above, and Con- 
rexity below. This always makes the Top of the Corona 
of the Cornice, jetting over the Drip of the Cornice like 
a We ve ready to fall. 

It calſed Gula recta, and by the French Doncine. 
Som*times it is abſolutely called the Enrablature, as being 


the ax uppermoſt Member thereof. See Dovcins, 


CRON 2, CORNICE; c. 

Tec /ccond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its Cavity 
beine the Bottom; ſo that it 2 ears inverted, with re- 
ge '0 the former. This is u 1 in the Architrave, and 
bin en wes in the Cornice, along with the ſormer, only ſe pa- 
Tate by 2 Reglet. 

Na. derixe the Word from the Reſemblance theſe Mem- 
ers dear to the Gala, or Throat of a Man: Others from 
ts $2410's Term Gales ; as ſuppoſing the Moulding form- 
© "om tie antient manner of wearing their Garments, 
my cont ited of Slips or Swaths, alternately Fur and 
wa of various Colours ; the Intervals between which, were 
cad Gules or Guales. 

or in Heraldry, ſignifies the Colour Red. See 

VR and Rxp, 

8 Colour, in the Coats of N oblemen, is, by ſome, 
8 4. and in thoſe of ſovercign Princes Mars: but 

"9 tandingPrattice. See Mrrat, PRETIOUS STONE, Ec. 
"Ra ograving, Gvles is cxvreſs'd by perpendicular Strokes 

da krom the Top of the Eſcuchcon to the Bottom, with 
the Letter G. ; 
54g ing is reputed a Symbol of Charity, Valour, Hardi- 
a, err oaty; and repreſents Blood Colour, Cinnabar and 

Leader. It is the firſt of all Colours uſed in Armory; 

„Helen e, that antiertly it was prohibited any 
"> oe _ ules in his Coat Armour, unleſs he were a 

or had Permiſſion from the Prince. Spelman in his 
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Aſpitegia, ſays this Colour was particularly honour'd by the 
Romans, as it had been before by the 770jas; and that 
they painted the Bodies of their Gods, and of their Gene- 
rals that triumph'd, with Vermillion—Under the Conſuls, 
the Roman Soldiers wore Red; whence they were denomi- 
nated Raſſati. Fohn de Bado Aureo adds, that the Red 
Garment, which the Greeks call Phenician, and we Scar- 
let, was firſt uſed by the Remans, to prevent ſecing of ths 
Bicod iſſue from Wounds in Fight. 

In effect, Gnles has always been eſteem'd an Imperial 
Colour; the Emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had their 
Appartments furniſh'd with Red: Their Edicts, n 
Signatures, and Seals, were of Red-Ink, and Red Wax; 
whence the Name Rubricks. See Rug Ric. Fe 

Fa. Monet derives the Word Gules, Gneules, from the 
Hebrew Galud, and Gulndit, a reddiſh Pellicle or Skin ap- 
Feier on a Wound when it begins to heal: But F. Mene- 

r1er reproaches him, that there were no ſuch Words in the 
Hebrew Tongue. This, however, is not true: All the 
Eaſtern Languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 2nd 


Arabs, ſay Nn. Gheled, for Cutis, Pellis ; when the Ara- 


bic Gulud. And in the general, the Word Gules fignifics 
Red among moſt of the oriental Nations : The Arabs and 
Perſians give the Name to the Roſe. 

Others, with Niced, detive the Name Grles from Gulæ, 
the Throats of Animals, being generally Red; whence 
the Latin Cuſculium, of the Greek une, Scarlet Grain. 

GULLET. See Oxsornacus. | 

GULPH, or Gure, in Geography, an Arm or Part of 
the Ocean running up within the, Land. Such is the Gulph 
of Venice, called alſo the Adriatic Sea ; the Gulpb of Lyons, 
the Gulph of Aſexico, of Florida, &c. See Octan. 

A Gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a Sea, in that that 
the latter is larger. See SEA. From a Sap, or Sinus, it 
is again diſtinguiſhed by its being greater than the ſame. 
See Bax. 

Some will have it eſſential to a Gul, to run into the 
Land thro' a Streight or narrow Paſſage. Sce ST EICHT. 

The Sea is always moſt dangerous near Gulphs, by rea- 
ſon of the Currents being penn d up by the Shores. The 
Word is form'd of the Greek xiaros ; which Guichart again 
derives from the Hebrew MY, Gb. Du Cange derives it 
from the barbarous Latin Gufum or Gulfus, which fignifies 
the ſame Thing. | 

GUM, Gummt1, a vegetable Juice exſuding thro' the 
Pores of certain Plants, and there hardening into a tenaci- 
ous tranſparent Maſs. See PLAN r. 

Gum is properly one of the Juices of the Bark: It is 
drawn thence by the Sun's Warmth, in Form of a glutinous 
Humour; and by the ſame Caulc is afterwards inipiflated, 
concocted, and render'd- tenacious 

The Character of Gums, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed 
from Refins and other vegetable Juices, is, that they are 
diſſoluble in Water, and at the ſame Time inflammable by 
Fire. See MENSTRUUn, WATER, and FIRE. 

In the general they are more viſcid, and leſs firiable, and 
generally diſſoluble in any aqueous Menſtruum; whereas Reſins 
are more ſulphurous, and require a ſpirituous Diflolvent. 
Boerhaave confiders a Gum as a fort of ſaponaceous Fat; 
which befide its oily Principle in common with a Reſin, 
has ſome other Ingredient that renders it miſcible with Wa- 
ter. See RRESIN. 

Guns are different, according to the different Trees, 
Roots, c. they ouze from: Some Authors diſtinguiſh them 
into Aqueous, and Reſinous Gums : The firſt, thoſe diffolu- 
ble in Water, Wine, and the like Fluids; The ſecond, thoſe 
only difloluble in Oil. 

To theſe two ſome add a third anomalons Kind, wiz. 
thoſe ſoluble with much Difficulty either in Water or Oil. 

Among the Claſs of Gums are uſually ranked, Gum- Anima, 
Arabic, Gutta, Adraganth, Ammoniac, Mn Fetida, Badel- 
lium, Balm, Benjoin, Camphor, Copal, Elemy, Frankincenſe, 
Eupherbium, Galbanum, Lacca, Mauna, Myrrh, Oliba- 
num, Sagapenum, Sanguis Draconis, Sarcecclla, Stacte, 
Storax, Tacamahacha, Turfcatine. See each deſcribed un- 
der its proper Article. 

Theophraſtns ſpeaks of a way of multiplying Plants, per- 
form'd per Lachrymas, by means of the Gum or Refin ; 
but Agricola takes this to be only practicable where there 
are Seeds in the Gum. 

Gum-Anima, or Animi, is a reſinous Juice cuzing from 
a Tree by the Portuguese called Conrbart!, growing in di- 
vers Parts of America. 

This Cm is very bard and tranſparent, of an agreeable 
Smell, not unlike Amber: It neither diſſolves in Water nor 
Oil, and conſequently is not properly accounted a Gum. In 
lieu of this, they frequently ſubſtitute Copal. 

Gvu-Arabic, call'd alſo T hebaic, Sarracenaic, Babyloniſh, 
and Achantine, from the Places or the Tree which produce 
it, is the Juice of a little Tree growing in Egypr, of the 
Caſſia Kind, called in Latin Acacia foliis Scorpicides Legu- 
minoſa. Tis very tranſparent, glutinous upon the Tongue, 
almoſt inſi pid to the Taſte, and twiſted ſome what in form 
ner of a Worm. Ir 


GUM 


It is eſteeim'd good to ineraſſate, to Nop the Pores, blunt 
the Points of roo pungent Medicines, and temper the Acri- 
mony of the Trachea in Coughs, £9c. | 

Gvum-Gurta, or Gutta-Gamba, or Gutta-Gemou, or Ga- 
mandra, popularly Gamboche, is a reſinous Gum brought 
from the Kingdom of Siam, &c. in large Pieces faſhion not 
unlike Saucidges, hard, brittle, and very yellow. x 

It ouzes from Incifions made in a kind of prickly Shrub, 
which climbs up the neighbouring Trees. It purges violently 
both upwards and downwards ; and is particularly uſed in 
Dropſies, the Itch, Cc. but it is * 5 

It ſerves alſo to make a yellow Colour, for painting in 
Miniature. Sce MiniaTuRE. 3 

Gvu- Scuegal, is the Gum ordinarily ſold by the Druggiſts 
for G:1m-Arabic, which it reſembles very nearly both as to 
Form and Virtue : It is either white bordering on the yel- 
low, or of a deep Amber Colour, tranſparent, &c. It ouzes 
out of a prickly Shrub common enough in Africa. The 
Gum is brought us from Senegal, whence its Name.— 

Gummo-Reſin, or Gum-Roſin, is a harden'd Juice of a 


middle Nature between a Gum and a Reſin, being both 


diſſoluble in aqucous Menſtruums like a Gum; and in olea- 
ginous ones like a Rein. 

Such are MAsric, Camrnor, STOR Ax, E9C. 

Some Naturaliſts make a Claſs of Irregular Gummo Re- 
ſins, being ſuch as diſſolve, tho' with Difficulty, and not 
perfectly, both in aqueous and oleaginous Liquors z as Bact- 
lium, Myrrh, &c. | 

Gun, among Gardeners, is a Niſeaſe incident to Fruit 
Trees, of the Stone kind, as Peaches, Plumbs, Apricots, 
Cherries, Sc. See DiskAsE, E9c. 

The Gum is a kind of Gangrene, ariſing from a . 
tion of the Sap, which extravaſates and hardens. It uſual y 
begins on ſome naked or broken Part, and ſpreads it felt 
to the reſt. To avoid its ſpreading, M. Quintinie directs to 
cut off the morbid Branch two or three Inches below the 
Part affected. 5 

This Cum is no more than a thick, diſtemper'd, viſcid 
Juice, which not being able to make its way through the 
Fibres of the Body of the Tree, to feed and ſupply them, is 
obliged, by the Protruſion of other ſucceeding Juice, to burſt 
its Veſſels, which lie between the Wood and Bark, and to 
ouze out upon the Bark. 

When the Diſtemper ſurrounds the Graft, it admits of 
no Remedy: When it is only on one Side of a Bough, ah: 
Gum muſt be taken off to the Quick of it; ſome Cow-dun 
clap'd on the Wound, and cover'd over with a linnen Cloth, 
and tied down.— | 

GUN, a Fire-Arm, or Weapon of Offence, which forci- 
bly diſcharges a Ball, Shot, or other offenſive Matter, thro' 
a Cylindrical Barrel, by means of Gun-powder. See BATT, 
Gun-PowDER, Arm, Oc. 

Gun is a general Name, under which are included di- 
vers, or even moſt Species of Fire-Arms: They may be 
divided into great and ſinall. 

Great. Gus, called by the general Name Cannon, make 
what we call Ordaance, or Artillery; under which come 
the ſeveral Sorts of Cannon, as Cannon-Royal, Demi-Can- 
non, c. Culverius, Demi-Culvers, Sakers, Minions, Fal- 
cons, &c. See On DN AN CE; ſee alſo CAN NON, CuLVIZRIN, Oc. 

Small Arms include 

\ Mnuskets, Musketoons, Carabines, Blunderbuſſes, Fowl- 
ing- Pieces, &c. See CARABINE, MuskEr, FOwIING-PIE CE, 


Oc. 


Piſtols and Mortars are almoſt the only Kinds of regular 
Weapons charged with Gun- powder, that are excepted 
from the Denomination of Gus. Sec Mor TAR and Pis rox. 


For the Hiſtory and Inven- 5 
ſee 0 


tion of Gus, Canxon and GuN- 


For the Utle and Applica-$ PowDpts. 


tion of Guss, GUNNERY. 


GUNNERS, Officers of the Tower, and other Garri- 
ſons, whoſe Buſineſs is to manage and look after the Ord- 
nance mounted on the Lines and Batteries, which are all 
fix'd and ready with Cartouches and Ball, for Service, on 
the ſhorteſt Warning.—One or more of them are on Duty 
Day and Night. Sec Onapxancz and Towrs. 

Maſter-GuNxxxR of England, is an Officer appointed to 
teach and inſtruct all ſuch as defire to learn the Art of Gun- 
nery, and to adminiſter to every Scholar an Oath ; which, 
beſide the Duty of Allegiance, obliges him not to ſerve any 
foreign Prince or Statc without Leave ; nor to teach the Art 
of Gunnery to any, but ſuch as have taken the ſaid Oath ; 
and to certify to the Maſter of the Ordnance, the Sufficiency 
of any Perſon recommended to be one of his Majeſty's Gun- 
ners. 

The Gunner, Sir J. Moor obſerves, ſhould know his Pie- 
ccs, and their Names, which are taken from the Height of 
the Bore, the Names of the ſeveral Parts of a Piece of 
Ordnance, how to tertiate his Gun, and how to diſpart it 
See ORDNANCE, TERARTIATE, Disrarr, Ec. f a 

GUNNERY, the Art of ſhooting with Guns and Mor- 


. =» . JOE ., 1 . 0 
tars, 7. c. of charging, dircCling, and cxploding thoſe Fire- 
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Arms to the beſt Advantage. See Guy 3 L 
GuNNERY is ſometimes confidered as e 
ue mili. 


tary Art, and ſometimes of Pyrotechny. ge W 
ROTECHNY.. | & and Pr. 


Force, and Effect of A the Dimenſi 
ces, and the Proportions o 


Confideration, which among Mathematicians are ta 


ſolutely by the Name Gunnery, vis. the * of den 
„ „ ase, and ot compu. 
ting its Range 6 or of raiſing and directing it ſo, as it — 
the Callipers or Gunners Compaſſes, nm, 5 
Level; the Methods of applying which ſee under 2 
Articles CALLIP ER, Lever, and QuADRANT. 

The Line or Path in which the Bullet flies, whatever D. 
rection or Elevation the Piece is in, is found to be the 1 
with that of all other Projectiles, vis. a Parabola. See P. 
RABOLA, | | 

Hence, the 1 Laws obſerved in the Motion ot 
Flight of the Ball, its Velocity, Extent, &c. with the 
Rules for hitting Objects, are delivered under the Ar. 
ticle PROJECTILE. 

Malrus, an Engliſh Engineer, is mentioned as the Perf, 
who firſt taught any regular Uſe of Mortars, in the Year 
1634; but all his Knowledge was experimental and tents. 
tive; he knew nothing of the Curve the Shot deſcribes in 
its Paſſage, nor of the Difference of Range at different Ele. 
vations. And moſt of the Gunners and Engineers employ d 
about Batteries, &c. to this Day go by no better Rules: If 
the Range does not hit right, they raiſe or lower the Piece, 
till they bring it to a Truth: And yet there are certain Rules 
founded on Geometry, for all theſe Things; moſt of which 
we owe to Galileo Engineer to the Grand Duke of 7 uſtany, 
and his Diſciple Torricellius, 

A Ball or Bomb going out of a Piece, we find, never pro- 
ceeds in a ſtreight Line towards the Place it is levelled at, 
but begins to riſe from its Line of Direction the Moment it 
is out of the Mouth of the Piece.—This ſome account for 
thus: The Grains of Pawder nigheſt the Brecch, taking 
Fire firſt, preſs for wi by their precipitated Motion, no 
only the Ball, but likswiſe thoſt Grains which fellow the 
Ball along the Bottom of the Picce ; where ſucceſlively u. 
king Fire, they ſtrike, as it were, the Ball underncath, which 
becauſe cf a neceſſary Vent, has not the ſame Diameter, as 
the Diameter of the Bore ; and i» inſenfibly raiſe the Bil 
towards the upper Edge of the Mouth of the Piece, agziul 
which it fo rubs in going out, taut Pieces very much uſd, 
and whoſe Metal is ſoft, arc obſerved to have a confiderable 
Canal there, gradually dug by the Friction of Balls. Thus the 
Ball going from the Cannon, as from the Point of the Par: 
E, Tab. Fortiſication, Pig. 13. raiſes it ſelf, in its Progrels, u 
the Vertex G ; after which it deſcends by mix'd Motion, 

Ranges made from the Elevation of 45Deg. are the great 
eſt; andthoſe made from Elevations equally diſtant from 43 
Deg. are equal; that is, a Piece of Cannon, or a Mortar, le. 
vell d to the 4othDeg. will throw a Ball, or Bomb, the ſame 
Diſtance, as when they are elevated to the 5oth Deg. aud 
as many at zo as 60, and ſo of others. 

It has been ſhewn, that to find the different Ranges of 
a Piece of Artillery in all Elevations, we muſt, 1/t. Make 3 
very exact Experiment by firing off a Piece of Cannon, t 
Mortar, at an Angle well known, and meaſuring the Rang? 
made, with all the Exactneſs poſſible; for by one Experi. 
ment well made, we may come at the Knowledge of 
others, in the following Manner. 

To find the Range of a Piece, at any other Elevation 
required, ſay, as the Sine of double the Angle under which 
the 3 is made, is to the Sine of double the Arge 
of an Elevation propoſed, ſo is the Range knawn by tho 
Experiment, to the other required. 

GUN-Powvpes, a Compoſition of Salt-Peter, Sulphut 
and Charcoal, mixed together, and uſually granulated; 
which caſfily takes. Fire, and rarifies or expands with great 
Vehemence, by means of its Elaſtic Force. See E145 
cITY, RAREFACTION, E£9c, e 

"Tis to this Powder we owe all the Action, and Effect 0 
Guns, Ordnance, c. ſo that the modern military Art, Fa 
tification, c. depend wholly thereon. Sec GUN, Our. 
NANCE, FORTIFICATION, Cc. 75 

The Invention of Gur-powder is aſcribed, by Polydo ef 10 
gil, to a Chymiſt, who having accidentally put ſom® of t , 
Compoſition in a Mortar, and cover'd it with a Stone; 
* to take Fire, and blew up the Stone. * 

bever ſays, the Perſon here ſpoke of, was 4 Mon t 
Frybourg, named Conſtantine Anuelzen : But Bello 
and other Authors, with more Probability, hold it © , 
Baripolaus Schwartz, or the Black: At leatt it is arm's 


| n the Uſe of it to the Yenerians, in the Year 
he firſt taoght. © War with the Genoeſe ; and that it was 
1350, _ 5 in a Place antiently called FoJa Caudeana, 
firſt imp * againſt Laurence de Aſedicis; and that all 
now CON Complaints againſt it, as a manifeſt Contraven- 
ah) * fair Warfare. * | | 

bat contradicts this Account, and ſhews Gun-powder 
Pot Jer Era, is, that Perer Meſſius, in his various Read- 
of an Oons, that the Moors being beſieged in 1343, by 
[. King of Caſtile, diſcharged a ſort of [ron 


do, 012+ 


a he dal e Iron Tuns or Barrels, wherewith they 
F | 


threw 
Mu Cang 
Regiſter $ 0 


de Year 1338. 
29 8 it appears that our Roger Bacon knew 


4owder 150 Years before Schwartz was born: That 
, . nden the Compoſition in expreſs Terms, 
Cds Treatiſe 4e Nullitate Magie, publiſh'd at Oxford in 
1516. Tou may raiſe Thunder and Lightning at pleaſure, 
it he, by only taking Salphur, Nitre, and Charcoal, 
ſigs he, by rre 
«hich fingly have no Effect, but mix d together, and 
« confined in er _ i 2 and Exploſion 
0 r than that of a Clap o under.” 

Re di vers Com Agtions of n with re- 
et to the Proportions of the three Ingredients ; to be met 
vithal in Pyrotechnical Writers: But the Proceſs is much 

me in all. 

125 Sulphur and Salt: peter being purified, and reduced 
to Powder, are put, with the Charcoal-Duſt, in a Mortar, 
moiſten'd with Water or Spirits of Wine, or the like, and 

unded 24 Hours together; taking Care to wet the Maſs 
from time to time, to prevent its taking Fire: Laſtly, ſquee- 
ung it through a Sieve, it is formed into little Grains, or 

lobules ; which being dried, the Powder is compleat ; and 
the leaſt Spark being ſtruck thereon from a Steel and Flint, 
the whole will be immediately inflam'd, and burſt out with 
extreme Violence. | 

The Effect is not hard to account for: The Charcoal 

rt of the Grain whereon the Spark falls, catching Fire 
like Tinder, the Sulphur and Nitre are readily melted, and 
the former alſo breaks into Flame ; and at the ſame time the 
contiguous Grains undergo the ſame Fate. Now 'tis known 
that Salt-peter, * 8 Nr to a prodigious De- 

tree. See SALT-VETER, an ARIFICATION. 

s Sir 7. Newton reaſons thus on the Point: The Charcoal 
and Sulphur in Gum. poder, eaſily take fire, and kindle the 
Nitre ; and the Spirit of the Nitre being thereby rarified 
into Vapour, ruſhes out with an Explofion much after the 
manner that the Vapour of Water ruſhes out of an Xolipile ; 
the Sulphur alſo being volatile, is converted into Vapour, 
and augments the Exploſion : Add that the acid Vapour of 
the Sulphur, namely, that which diſtils under a Bell into 
Oil of Sulphur, entring violently into the fix'd Body of the 
Nitre, lets looſe the Spirit of the Nitre, and excites a grea- 
ter Fermentation, whereby the Heat is farther augmented, 
and the fix'd Body of the Nitre is alſo rarified into Fume, 
and the Exploſion thereby made more vehement and quick. 

For if Salt of Tartar be mixed with Gun-powger, and 
that Mixture be warmed till it takes Fire, the xploſion will 
be more violent and quick than that of Gun. pouder alone, 
which cannot proceed from any other Cauſe than the Action 
of the Vapour of the Gunpowder upon the Salt of Tartar, 
whereby that Salt is rarified. See PuLvis FULMINANS. 

The Explofion of Gum. poarder ariſes, therefore, from the 
violent Aion whereby all the Mixture being quickly and 
vehemently heated, is rarified and converted into Fume and 
Vapour ; which Vapour, by the Violence of that Action, 
ng ſo hot as to ſhine, appears in the Form of Fume. 

CC FIRE. 

M. de la Hire aſcribes all the Force and Effect of Gun- 
7oxger, to the Spring or Elaſticity of the Air, incloſed in 
the ſeveral Grains thereof, and in the Intervals or Spaces 
between the Grains: The Powder being kindled, ſets the 
bring of ſo many little Parcels of Air aplaying, and di- 
-_ e all at once; whence all the Effect; the Powder 

elt only ſerying to light a Fire which may put the Air in 
— after which the whole is done by the Air alone. 

ce AIR, 
. Gun-powpzr is a Commodity of ſuch Conſequence, both 
nreipeQ of Speculation, of War, and of Commerce; (the 
Conſumprion thereof being incredible,) that it will deſerve a 
more e Detail To make Gun: pouder duely, then, 
<gard is to be had, that the Salt. Peter be pure, and in fine 
auge Cryſtals or Shootings: Otherwiſe, it is to be Nn by 
taking away its fix d or common Salt, and earthy Parts, thus: 


Difolve 10 Pounds of Nitre, in a ſufficient Quantity of fair 


Jates in * in a Sea Combat between the King of Tunis, 
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Water, ſettle, filtrate, and evaporate it in a glazed Veſſel, 


GUN. - 


to the Diminution of half, or till a Pellicle appear on it: 
The Veſſel may then be taken off from the Fire, and ſet in 
a Cellar: In twenty-four Hours the Cryſtals will ſhoot, which 
ſeparate from the Liquor; and after the like manner may 
the Liquor be cryſtalliz'd feveral Times, till all the Salt be 
drawn torth : This done, put it into a Kettle, and that on 


a Furnace with a moderate Fire, which gradually encreaſe 


till it begins to ſmoke, evaporate, looſe its Humidity, and 
grow wm white : It muſt be kept continually ſtirring with 
a Ladle, for fear it ſhould return to its former Figure, where- 
by its Greafineſs will be taken away; after that, ſo much 

ater is to be red into the Kettle, as will cover the 
Nitre, and when tis diffolv'd and reduc'd tothe Conſiſten- 
cy of a thick Liquor, it muſt be ſtirred with a Ladle, with- 
out Intermiſſion, till all the Moiſture is again evaporated, 
and it be reduced to a dry and white Meal. | ; 

The like Regard is to be had to the Sulphur, chuſing 
that which is in huge Lumps, clear and perfectly yellow, 
not very hard nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much 
ſhining ; and if when ſet on the Fire, it freely burns away 
all, leaving little or no reſident Matter, 'tis a fign of its 
Goodnels ; ſo likewiſe if it be preſſed between two Iron 
Plates that are hot enough to make it run, and in the run- 
ning appear yellow, and that which remains of a reddiſh 
Colour, it may be concluded to be fit for the purpole—Burt, 
in cale the ſame be foul and impure, it may be prepared in 
this manner; Melt the Sulphur in a large Iron-Ladle or Pot 
over a very gentle Coal-fire well kindled, but not flaming ; 
then ſcum off all that riſes on the Top, and ſwims upon 
the Sulphur; take it preſently after 8 the Fire, and 
{train it through a double Linnen- Cloth, letting it pals at 
leiſure ; ſo will it be pure, the groſs filthy Matter remaining 
behind in the Cloth. | 5 

For the Charcoal, the third Ingredient, ſuch ſhould be 
choſen as is large, clear, free from Knots, well burnt, and 
cleaving. | 

There are three Kinds of Powder, viz. Cannon-Powaer, 
Musket-Powaer, and Piſtol-Powaer, of each of theſe again 
there are two Sorts, a ſtronger and a weaker ; all which Dif- 
ferences ariſe only from the various Proportions. 

The Proportions are thus: In the ſtronger Caon-Pow- 
gu, to every hundred Pounds of Salt-Peter, 25 Pounds of 
Sulphur are generally allowed, with the ſame Quantity of 
Charcoal; and in the weaker Caunon-Pouder, to eve 
hundred Pounds of Salt-Peter, 20 Pounds of Sulphur, — 
24 of Charcoal. As for the ftronger Mnsket-Powder, an 
hundred Pounds of Salt-Peter require 18 Pounds of Sulphur, 
and 20 of Charcoal; and in the weaker there go to an hun- 
dred Pounds of Salt-Peter, 15 of Sulphur, and 18 of Char- 
coal. In the ſtronger Piſtol. Pouder, an hundred Pounds 
of Salt- Peter require 12 of Sulphur, and 15 of Coal; where- 
as the weaker has an hundred Pounds of Salt-Peter, only 10 
of Sulphur, and but 18 of Charcoal. 

Other Authors preſcribe other Proportions : Semienowits, 
for Mortars, directs an hundred Pounds of Salt-Peter, 25 of 
Sulphur, and as many of Charcoal : For great Guns, an hun- 


dred Pounds of Salt-Peter, 15 of Sulphur, and 18 of Salt- 


Peter: For Muskers and Piſtols, an hundred Pounds of 
Salt-Peter, 8 of Sulphur, and 10 of Charcoal. 
Miethius extols the Proportion of one Pound of Salt-Peter 
to three Ounces of Charcoal ; and two, or two and a quartet 
of Sulphur: than which, he affirms, no Guz-powder can 
poſſibly be ſtronger. | . 
He adds, that the uſual Practice of making the Gun- 
powder weaker for Mortars, than Guns, as in the Example 
above, is without any Foundation, and renders the Expence 
needleſly much greater: For, whereas to load a large Mor- 
tar, 24 Pounds of common Powder is required, and conſe- 
quently to load it ten times 240 Pounds ; he ſhews, by Cal- 


culation, that the ſame Effect would be had by 180 Pounds 


* 


of the ſtrong Poder. 

As to the Proceſs of making the Gun-pouder: All the 
Ingredients are firſt to be finely powder'd, then moiſtened 
with fair Water, or Vinegar, or Spirit of Wine, or with 
Water and Spirit of Wine mixed together, or Urine, which 
is uſual ; afterwards all muſt be well beat for the Space of 
24 Hours at leaſt, and then granulated after the followins 
manner: A Sieve is to be prepared with a Bottom of chick 
Parchment made full of round Holes, and the former beaten 
Maſs moiſten'd before-hand with 20 Ounces of Spirit of 
Wine, 12 of Spirit of Wine-Vinegar, 13 of Spirit of Nitre, 
2 of Spirit of Sal Armoniack, and r Ounce of Camphire 
diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, and let all theſe be mingled to- 
gether. Otherwiſe, take 40 Ounces of Brandy, and one of 
Camphire, and let them be mixt and diſſolved for the ſaid 
Purpoſe: When the whole Compound is made up into Balls 
as big as Eggs, put them into the Sieve, and with them a 
wooden Ball ; which move up and down about the Sieve, 
ſo that it may break the Balls of Powder, and make ir paſs 


thro' the little Holes in Corns. 


*Cce For 


| . 


For greater Quantities, Mills are uſually Taba by 
means of which, more Work may be perform'd in one Day, 
than a Man can do in an hundred. See Mixx. 

Gun-Powder may alſo be made of ſeveral Colours, but 
the Black is the moſt ſerviceable of any. To make JWhzte- 
Powder, proceed thus: | | 

Take ten Pounds of Salt-Peter, one of Sulphur, and two 
of the Saw-duſt of Elder or the like Wood powder'd fine; 
mix them together, and uſe the former Method—Or thus, 
with ten Pounds of Nitre, and a Pound and a half of 
Sulphur dried and finely powder'd, mix two Pounds of Saw- 
dul, Sc. or inſtead of that, rotten Wood dried and powder- 

ed, with two Pounds and three Ounces of Salt of Tartar ; 
whereof make Powder to be kept cloſe from the Air. 

"Tis alſo to be noted, that in making Piſtol-Porwder, if 

ou would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ſtirred up ſeveral 

Times whih in the Mortar, and moiſten'd with 
{ill'd from Orange or Lemmon-peels in an Alembick, and 
then beat for 24 Hours, as aforeſaid. 

Corn-Poreder is of ſo much greater Force than when in 
Duſt or Meal, that 'tis concluded, the larger Grains are 
ſtronger than the ſmaller ; for which Reaſon Carnon-Pow- 
der is granulated larger than other Powders ; and therefore 
Powder in loading ſhould not be beat home into the Piece, 
ſo as to bruiſe the Grains. | ; 

There are three Ways to prove the Goodneſs of Gun- 
poꝛuder, 1. By Sight, for if it be too black, it is too moiſt, 
or has too much Charcoal in it; ſo alſo if rubbed upon white 
Paper, it blackens it more than good Powder does: but if it 
be a kind of Azure Colour, ſomewhat inclining to Red, 'tis a 
ſign of good Powder. 2. By Touching, for if in cruſhing 
it with your Fingers-Ends, the Grains break eaſily and turn 
into Duſt without feeling hard, it has too much Coal in it; 
or if in preſſing under your Fingers upon a ſmooth har 
Board, ſome Grains feel harder than the reſt, or as it were 
dent your Fingers-Ends, the Sulphur is not well mixed 
with the Nitre, and the Powder is naught. 3. By Burning, 
wherein little Heaps of Powder are laid upon White Paper 
three Inches or more aſunder, and one of them fired ; 
which if it only fires all away, and that ſuddenly and almoſt 
imperceptibly, without firing the reſt, and make a ſmall 
thundering Noiſe, and a white Smoke riſes in the Air almoſt 
like a Circle, the Powder is good ; if it leaves black Marks, 
it has too much Coal, or is not well burnt : If it leaves a 
Greaſineſs, the Sulphur or Nitre are not well cleanſed or 
ordered. Again, if two or three Corns be laid on Paper an 
Inch diſtant, and Fire be put to one of them, and they all 
fire at once, leaving no Sign behind, but a white ſmoaky 
Colour in the Place, and the Paper not touched; the Pow- 
der is good. So allo if fired in a Man's Hand and it burns 
not: but if black Knots appear which burn downwards in 
the Place where Proof was made after firing, tis not ſtrong 
enough, but was Nitre. 

To recover damaged Powder, the Method of the Pow- 
der-Merchants is to put part of the Powder on a Sailcloth, 
to which they add an equal Weight of what is equally good; 
and with a Shovel mingle it well together, dry it in the Sun, 
and barrel it up, keeping it in a dry and proper Place. 

Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſt'ning it 
with Vinegar, Water, Urine, or Brandy ; then they beat it 
fine, ſearce it, and to every Pound of Poder, add an 
Ounce, an Ounce and half, or two Ounces (according as 
tis decay'd) of melted Salt- Peter; afterwards theſe Ingre- 
dients are to be moiſten'd and mixed well, ſo that nothing 
can be diſcern'd in the Compoſition ; which may be known 
by Fong the Mals, and then they granulate as aforeſaid. 

In Cale the Poder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the 
only way is to extract the Salt-Peter with Water according to 
the uſual manner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and 
cryſtallizing ; and then with freſh Sulphur and Charcoal, 
to make it up a-new again, 

GUNTERS.- LINE, call'd alſo Line of Lines, and Line of 
Numbers, is a graduated Line uſually placed on Scales, 
Rules, Sectors, Cc. See SCALE, RvuLE, Oc. 

This Liue is only the Logarithms transfer'd upon a Ru- 
ler, from the Tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame Pur- 

ſes inſtrumentally, as the Logarithms themſeives do 
arithmetically.—W hat the Logarithms do by Addition and 
Subſtraction, is done in this Line by turning a Pair of Com- 
paſſes this way and that. See Loc AR ITM. 

This Liue has been contrived various Ways, for the Ad- 
vantage of having it as long as poſſible — As, firſt, on the 
two- foot Ruler, contrived by E4m. Gunter, and called Gun- 
rer's-Scale ; whence allo the Line itſelf took its popular 
Denomination Gunter's-Line. Sce GunTER's-Scalc. 

After this, Wingate doubled the Line, or laid it toge- 
ther, ſo as one might either work right on, or a-croſs. Then 
it was projected in a Circle, by Oughtred, and made to ſlide 
by the lame Author: And laſtly, projected in a kind of 
Spiral, by Brown, 

The Method of ufing or applying it, is much the ſame in 
all ; except that in Gunter's and Wing ate's Way; common 
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ater di- 
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Compaſſes are uſed: In Oughtred's 1 
paſſes, or an opening Index; and in 2 *, flat Com. 
Compaſſes at all. See StIpING-Nur x. 


Deſeription of GunTzR's-Line i 
ROE F 2 a ee of 
'The Lines repreſented, is uſua ba VE 

hundred Parts, whereof every Tenth 7 ned i 
ning with r and ending with 10: 80 that it begin. 
great Diviſion 1, fignify one tenth of any whole N the fir 
Integer, the next will fignify 2, two tenths . uraber or 
Sc. and the intermediate Diviſions ſo many 1 WI 
the ſame Integer, or Tenths of one of the 65 wo arts of 
For Numbers greater than 10, the Sub-divifions , Tenn 
nify Integers, and the greater Divifions 10 Integer * 4 ; 
the whole Line will expreſs too Inte ers; and if 8 0 that 
have it ſtill more, then the Sub-divifians to be ry or, 
tegers, and each great Divifion 100, ſo that the what lu. 
1000; and after the ſame Manner, may it be extendea 8 


10000, by making each Sub- diviſion 100. 


nto an 


A whole Number under four Figures being given, 70 fing 


the Point on the Line of Numbers that 
re 
ſha: bY eſents the 


Look for the firſt Figure of the Number a 
figured Diviſions; this leads you to the feſt Pignrg ca 
Number. For the ſecond, count ſo many Tenths from the 


Diviſion forwards, as that ſecond Figure amo 
the third Figure, count from the laff Tenth 0 


teſms as the third Figure contains : And ſo for the fourth 


Figure, count from the laſt Centeſm ſo many Milli 
fourth Figure has Units, or is in Value ; fog; by D 
Point where the Number propounded is, on the Line . 
Numbers. 1 | ; 
For an Example—To find the Point repreſenti 
Number 1728—! or 1000 take the firſt grand Divide t. 
ed x on the Zine; then for ) reckon ſeven Tenth for- 
wards, this is 700; for 2, reckon two Centeſms from the 
ſeventh Tenth ; and for 8, eſtimate the following Cen- 
teſm to be divided into 10 Parts, if it be not expreſſed 
which in Lines of ordinary Length cannot be done; md 
4 _ * a 1 wy of r9vary Point for 1728, 
e Num ropoſed to be found; 

2 Number po 5 and the like of ay 
To find a Fraction, confider that the Zine proper! 
expreſſes decimal Fractions, as thus, , or Kere ty 
and nearer the Rule cannot well come than as one lach, 
one Tenth, one Hundred, or one Thouſand Part of an Inch; 
So that for other Fra&ions, as Quarters, Half-Quarters, Cc. 
ou muſt either eſtimate them as near as you can realora- 

ly, or elſe reduce them into Decimals. 


Uſe of Gunter's-Line, or the Line of Numbers. 


1 Two Numbers being given, to find a third geometri 
cally proportional to them ; and to three a fourth | re 
to four a fifth, c. Extend the Compaſſes on the Line 
from one Number to another; then that Extent applied 
upwards or downwards, as you would either increaſe or di 
miniſh the Number from either of the Numbers, the move- 
able Point will fall on the third proportional Number re- 
_— Again, the ſame Extent applied the ſame wa 
rom the third, will give a fourth; and from the fourth 
fifth, Oc. 

For Example—Let the two Numbers 2 and 4 be ptopo- 
ſed to find a third Proportional, c. to them; extend the 
Compaſſes on the firſt Part of the Line of Numbers, from 
2 to 4; which done, and the ſame Extent being applied up- 
wards from 4, the moveable Point will fall on 8, the third 
Proportional required; and from 8 it will reach to 16, the 
fourth Proportional ; and from 16 to 32 the fifth, Cc. Con- 
trariwiſe, if you would diminiſh, as from 4 to 2, the move- 
able Point will fall on x, and from x to Ig or .5 ; and from 
.5 to. 25, Cc. | 

But, generally, in this, and moſt other Works, make ul 
of the ſmall Diviſions in the middle of the Line; that jou 
may the better eſtimate the Fractions of the Numbers Jen 
make uſe of; for how much you miſs in ſetting the Com- 


paſſes to the firſt and ſecond Term, ſo much the more 999 


will err in the fourth ; therefore the middle Part wil 
moſt uſeful. For Example; as 8 to 11, ſo is 12 00 J. 
Jo, if you imagine one Integer to be divided but into 19 
Parts, as they are on the Liue on a two foot Rule. 


2 One Number being given to be multiplied by another, 
to find the Product — Extend the Compaſles from 1 te tho 
Multiplicator ; and the ſame Extent applied the ſame wi 
from the Multiplicand, will make the moveable Poin! al 
on the Product Thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by f 
extending the Compaſſes from x to 5, the ſame Exte 
reach from 6 to 30, the Product ſought, u 

% ; 


ing- Rule: no 
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| er being given to be divided by another, to 

4 Oo en.-Erten the Compaſſes from the Divi- 
find the 75. to 1, and the ſame Extent will reach from the 
{or ES E. gr. 750, to the Quotient 30; or, extend the 
02 falle from the Diviſor to the Dividend, the ſame Ex- 


Fore art Proportional ſought, vis. 44. 


umbers being given, to find a fourth in In- 

5 8 — Com paſſes from the firſt of 
verſe en Numbers, ſuppoſe 60, to the ſecond of the ſame 
— mination, viz. 30; if the Diſtance be applied from the 
third Number backwards, 5, it will reach to the fourth Num- 


ber ſought, 25 


0 Numbers being given, to find a fourth in 

A If t 1 Denominations of the firſt 
2 ſecond Terms be Lines, extend the Compaſſes from 
ry firſt Term to the ſecond, of the ſame Denomination : 
Thi Jone, that Extent being applied twice the ſame way 
oe the third Term, the moveable Point will fall on the 
— Term required. E. gr. the Area of a Circle, whoſe 
2 is 14, being 154, what will the Content of a Cir- 
0 be, whoſe Diameter is 28; applying that Extent the 
bas way from 154 twice, the moveable Point will fall on 
616, the fourth Proportional or Area ſought. 


0 1nd a mean Proportional between two given Num- 
Ms — the . between the 8 Numbers, the 
Point of Biſection will fall on the mean Proportional ſought. 
Thus the Quotient of the two Extremes divided by one 
mother. Extremes being 8 and 32, the middle Point be- 


tween them will be found 16. 


de To find two mean Proportionals between two given 
Line. Triſſect the Space between the two given Extremes; 
the two Points of Triſſection will give the two Means requi- 
red—Thus if $ and 27 be the two given Extremes, the two 
Means will be found 12 and 18. 


9 To find the Square Root of any Number under 1000000 
—The Square Root of a Number is always a mean Propor- 
between 1, and the Number whoſe Root is ar wget yet 
with this general Caution, that if the Figures of the Num- 
ber be even, that is, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, Cc. then you maſt look 
for the Unit at the beginning of the Line, and the Number 
in the ſecond Part or Radius, and the Root in the firſt Part ; 
or rather reckon 10 at the End to be Unity; and then both 
Root and Square will fall backwards towards the Middle in 
the ſecond Length or Part of the Line—lf they be odd, the 
Middle 1 will be moſt convenient to be counted Unity, 
and both Root and Square will be found from thence for- 
wards towards 10— On this Principle the Square Root of 
9 will be found to be 3; the Square Root of 64, to be 


8, Oc. 


100 To find the Cube Root of any Number under 
1000c00000-The Cube Root is always the firſt of two mean 
Proportionals between 1 and the Number given, and there- 
fore to be found by triſſecting the Space between them. 
Thus the Cube Root of 1728 will be found 12; the Root of 
17280, nearly 26; the Root of 172800 almoſt 56. 

Though the Point on the Line repreſenting all the ſquare 
Numbers is in one Place, yet by altering the Unit, it pro- 
duces various Points and Numbers for their reſpective Roots. 
—The Rule to find this, is to put Dots, or ſuppoſe them 
put over the firſt Figure to the Left-hand, the fourth Fi- 
pure, the ſeventh, and the tenth : If then the laſt Dot on 
the Left-hand falls on the laſt Figure, as it does in 1728, 
the Unit muſt be placed at 1 in the Middle of the Line, 
and the Root, the Square, and the Cube, will all fall for- 
wards toward the End of the Line. 


If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in 17280, the Unit muſt 


be * at 1 in the beginning of the Line, and the Cube 
in the ſecond Length; or the Unit may be placed at 10 
at the End of the Line; and then the Root, the Square, 
and Cube, will all fall backwards, and be found in the ſe- 
cond Part, between the middle and the End of the Line. 
—Thus will the Cube Root of 8 be found 2; that of 27 
3; that of 64, 4 3 that of 125, 5; that of 216, 6, &c. 

Vor particular Uſes af GunTzz's-Line in the Meaſu- 
Ns of Timber, Gauging of Veſſels, &c. See SL1DING- 
ule. ; 


For other Uſes in Geometry, Trigonometry , Cc. See 
vicroR and GunTtr's-Scale. 

a TER's-Buadrant is a Quadrant made of Wood, 

raſs, or the like ; being partly a Stereographic Projection 
on the Plane of the EquinoQiial, the Eye ſuppoſed in one 
of the Poles ; 80 that the Tropick, Ecliptick, and Horizon, 
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are Arches of Circles, but the. Hour-Circles all Curves ; 
drawn by means of ſeveral Altitudes of the Sun for ſome 
particular Latitude every Day in the Year. See STExRE0- 
GRAPHIC and ProjEtcTION. 415 
The Uſe of this Inſtrument is to find the Hour of the 
Day, the Sun's Azimuths, c. and other common Problems 
of the Globe; as allo to take the Altitude of an Object in 
Degrees. | | 
Fee its Deſcription and Uſe more at large under the Ar- 
ticle Gunter's-QuavyrAnT., . 
GunTER's-Scale, called alſo by N avigators abſolutely the 
Gunter, is a large Plain Scale, with divers Lines thereon; 


of great Uſe in working Queſtions in Navigation, Cc. See 
SCALE and SAILING. | 


On one Side the Scale repreſented Tab. Zrigonometry; 


Fig. 35. are the Line of Numbers, marked N umbers ; the 
Line of artificial Sines, marked Sines ; the Line of artifi- 
cial Tangents, marked Tangents; the Line of artificial ver- 
ſed Sines, marked V. 8. the artificial Sines of the Rhumbs, 
marked 8. R. the artificial Tangents of the Rhumbs, mark- 
ed T. R. the Meridian Line in Mercator's Chart, mark'd 
Merid. and equal Parts marked E. P.—To which, on the 
ſhorter Scales, of a Foot long, are uſually added Lines of 
Latitudes, Hours, and Inclinations of Meridians. 

On the Backſide of the Scale are the Lines uſually found 
on a Plain Scale. See Pr.ain-Scait. | 

The Lines of artificial Sines, Tangents, and Numbers 
are ſo fitted on this Scale, that by means of a Pair of Com- 
paſſes, any Problem, whether in right-lined or ſpherical Tri- 
gonometry, may be ſolved very expeditiouſly, and with to- 
lerable ExaQtneſs ; whence the Inſtrument becomes ex- 
tremely uſeful in all Parts of Mathematicks where Trigono- 
metry is concerned; as Navigation, Dialling, Aſtronomy. 
See TRriconomMETRY, &9c. N 

The ſame Lines are alſo occafionally laid down on Ru- 
lers to ſlide by each other; hence called Sliding-Gunters ; 
So as to be uſed without Compaſſes: but he that under- 
ſtands how to uſe them with, may, by what we have ſaid 
of Everard's and Coggeſhall's Sliding- Rules, uſe them with- 
out. See SLIDING-Ryle, 


Uſe of GunTzz's- Scale. 


19 The Baſe of a right-lined right-ansled J. riangle being 
given, 30 Miles, and the oppoſite Angle thereto s Degrees ; 
ro find the Length of the Hypothenuſe. 


The trigonometrical Canon or Proportion is thus—As the 


Sine of the Angle, 26 Deg. is to the Baſe 30 Miles, fo is Ra- 
dius to the Length of the Hypothenuſe — Set one Foot of 
the Compaſſes, therefore, on = 26th Deg. of the Line of 
gines ; and extend the other to 30 on the Line of Numbers, 
and the Compaſſes remaining thus opened, ſet one Foor 
on 90 Deg. on the End of the Line of Sines, and extend 


the other on the Line of Numbers: 'This will give 68 


Miles and a half, for the Length of the Hypothenuſe ſought. 


20 The Baſe of a right-angled Triangle being given, 2 5 
Miles, and the Perpendicular 15; to find the Angle oppoſite 
to the Perpendicular. | 

As the Baſe 25 Miles is to the Perpendicular 15 Miles, ſo 
is Radius to the Tangent of the Angle ſought. Extend the 
Compaſles, then, on the Line of Numbers, from 15 the 
Perpendicular given, to 25 the Baſe given; and the ſame 
Extent will reach the contrary way, on the Line of Tan- 
gents, from 45 Deg. to 31 Deg. the Angle ſought. 


3 The Baſe of a right-angled Triangle being given, ſup- 
poſe 20 Miles, and the Angle oppoſite to the Perpendicular 
50 Deg. to find the Perpendicular. 

As Radius is to the Tangent of the given Angle 50 Deg. 
ſo is the Baſe 20 Miles to * Perpendicular ſought—Extend 
the Compaſſes then on the Line of Tangents, from the 
Tangent of 45 Deg. to the Tangent of 50 Deg. and the 
ſame Extent will reach on the Line of Numbers the contra- 
ry way, from the given Baſe zo Miles, to the required Per- 
pendicular 23 5 Miles. 

Note, 'The Extent on the Line of Numbers is here ta- 
ken from 20 to 23 4 forwards ; that the Tangent of 30 Deg. 
may be as far beyond the Tangent of 45 Deg. as its Com- 
plement 40 Deg. wants of 45 Deg. 


4 The Baſe of a right-angled Triangle being given, 27 


Foſe 35 Miles, and the Perpendicular 48 Miles ; 70 find the 


Angle oppoſite to the Perpendicular. 

As the Baſe 35 Miles is to the Perpendicular 48 Miles, ſo 
is Radius to the Tangent of the am ſought—Extend the 
Compaſſes from 35, on the Line of Numbers, to 48 ; the 
ſame Extent will reach the contrary way on the Line of 


Tangents, from the Tangent of 45 Deg. to the Tangent of 


36 Deg. 5 Min. or 53 Deg. 55 Min.— To know which of 
thoſe Angles the Angle ſought is equal to, conſider that the 
Perpendicular of the Triangle being greater than the Baſe; 


and both the Angles oppoſite to the Perpendicular, and the 


: Baſe; 
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Baſe, making 90 Deg. the Angle oppoſite to the Perpendi- 
cular will be wreaoe hl the „ to the Baſe; 
and conſequently the Angle 53 Deg. 55 Min. will be the 
Angle ſought. | ; 

50 The Hypothenuſe of a right-angled Spherical Trian- 
gle being given, ppeſe 60 Degrees, and one of the Sides 
20 Degrees, to find the Angle oppoſite to that Side. | 

As the Sine of the Hypothenuſe 60 Deg. is to Radius, 
ſo is the Sine of the given Side 20 Deg. to the Sine of the 
Angle ſought—Extend the Compaſſes on the Line of Sines, 
from 60 Deg. to the Radius or 90 Deg. and the ſame Ex- 
tent will reach on the Line of Sines the ſame Way, from 
20 Deg. the you Side, to 23 Deg. 10 Min. the Quantity 
of the Angle fought. 3 

6 The Courſe and Diſtauce of a Ship being given, to 
find the Difference o Latitude and Departure. | 

Suppoſe a Ship fails from the Latitude of 5c ' Deg. 10 
Min. North, S. S. W. 48. 5 Miles: As Radius is to the 
Diſtance ſailed 48. 5 Miles, ſo is the Sine of the Courſe, 
which is two Points, or the ſecond Rhumb, from the Meri- 
dian, to the Departure Extend the Compaſſes from 8 on 
the artificial Sine Rhumb-Line, to 48.5 on the Line of 
Numbers ; the ſame Extent will reach the ſame way from 
the ſecond Rhumb, on the Line of artificial Sines of the 
Rhumbs, to the Departure Weſting 18.6 Miles. 

Again, As Radius is to the Diſtance ſailed 48.5 Miles, ſo 


is the Coſine of the Courſe 67 Deg. 30 Min. to the Diffe- 


rence of Latitude—Extend your Compaſſes from the Ra- 
dius, on the Line of Sines, to 48.5 Miles on the Line of 
Numbers ; the ſame Extent will reach the ſame way, from 
67 Deg. 30 Min. on the Line of Sines, to 44.8 on the Line 
of Numbers; which converted into Degrees, by allowing 
60 Miles to a Degree, and ſubſtracted from the given North- 
Latitude 0 Deg. 10 Min. leaves the Remainder 49 Deg. 
25 Min. the preſent Latitude. 

j The Difference of Latitude and Departure from the 
Meridian being given; to find the Courſe au Diſtance. 

A Ship from the Latitude of 59 Deg. North, fails North- 
Eaſtward till ſhe has altered her Latitude 1 Deg. 10 Min. 
or 70 Miles, and is departed from the Meridian 57.5 Miles, 
to find the Courſe and Diſtance—As the Difference of Lati- 
tude 70 Miles is to Radius, ſo is the Departure 57.5 Miles 
to the Tangent of the Courſe 39 Deg. 20 Min. or three 
Points and a half from the Meridian—Extend the Com- 

aſſes from the fourth Rhumb, on the Line of artificial 
angents of the Rhumbs, to 70 Miles on the Line of Num- 
bers, the ſame Extent will reach from 57.5 on the Line 
of Numbers to the third Rhumb and a half on the Line of 


artificial Tangents of the Rhumbs, to 70 Miles on the Line 


of Numbers. 

Again; as the Sine of the Courſe 39 Deg. 20 Min. is to 
the Departure 57.5 Miles, ſo is the Radius to the Diſtance 
90.6 Miles Extend the Compaſſes from the third Rhumb 
and a half, on the artificial Sines of the Rhumbs, to 57.5 
Miles on the Line of Numbers ; that Extent will reach 
from the Sine of the eigth Rhumb, on the Sines of the 
Rhumbs, to 90.6 Miles on the Line of Numbers. 

8Y Three Sides of an oblique Spherical Triangle being 


given, to find the Angle oppoſite to the greateſt. 


Suppole the Side A B, Fig. 36. be 40 Deg. the Side B C 
60 Deg. and the Side A C 96 Deg. to find the Angle ABC. 
Add the three Sides together, and from half the Sum ſub- 
ſtract the greater Side A C, and note the Remainder: Thus, 
e. gr. the Sum will be 196 Deg. half of which is 98 Deg. 
from which ſubſtracting 96 Deg. the Remainder is 2 Deg. 

Then extend the Compaſſes "Ba the Sine of 90 Deg. to 
that of the Side A B 40 Deg. and applying this Extent to 
the Sine of the other Side B C 60 1 5 you will find it 
reach to a fourth Sine 34 Deg. 

Again; from this fourth Sine extend the Compaſſes to 
the Sine of half the Sum, 1. e. the Sine of 72 8 the 
Complement of 98 Deg. to 180; this ſecond Extent will 
reach trom the Sine of the Difference 2 Deg. to the Sine 
of 3 Deg. 24 Min. againſt which, on the verſed Sines, 
ſtands 151 Deg. 50 Min. the Quantity of the Angle ſought. 

GUN-SHOT Wounds. See Wounp. 

GUSSET, in Heraldry, one of the Abatements of Ho- 
nour. See ABATEMENT. 

The GY/et is ſaid to be appropriated to laſcivious, effe- 
minate, or wanton Perſons. It is form'd of 
a Line drawn from the Dexter, or ſiniſter 
Angle of the Chief, and deſcending diago- 
nally to the chief Point ; from whence ano- 
ther Line falls perpendicularly upon the 

Baſe : as in the Figure adjoining. 
GUST), 


GUSTATION, 5 ſee 
Gusr-Haſpes, is uſed by Zrafton and other antient 


Writers, for a Stranger, or Gueſt, who lodges with a Per- 
ſan the ſecond Night. 


Tasrr and Godr, 
TASTING. 
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Labial, Palatine, and Guttural; according 


In the Laws of St. Edward, publiſhed 
+ 80 ew Georg. by Tambar 4, it 
UT TA, a. Latin Term for what in Fuel 
ant 00, — ak . 3 Englith we call 
rr Anglicans, the Engliſh Drops, "FI 
Engliſh Drops, or Goaaard's Drops. is n medic Patt 
prepared from divers Ingredients ; of ſovereign Eg, 
againſt Coagulations of the Blood, malignant pc. 
and particularly the Small-Pox, Obſtructions, Epil ven, 
— Diſeaſes, Vapours, S ”2 ) "P!iephics, 
The Inventor of theſe celebrated Drops, was Dr G 
dard, a Phyfician of London. The Secret of their "I » 
tion was purchaſed by King Charles Il. at the Price of 45 
Pounds Sterling; whence the Denomination Gutteę 25 
cant. f f 


Liquor 


withal, a Meilleure Marche : Take five Pounds of huma 

* Cranium of a Perſon * or dead of ſome vide 
* Death, two Pounds of dried Vipers, two Pounds of 3 
* Horn, and two of Ivory; mince the whole ſmall, Put it in 


nace, with the ſame Precautions as are ordinarily uſe in 
diſtilling Hart's-Horn and Vipers, to extract their volatile 
Salt, When the Veſſels or Receivers are cold, unlute em 
and ſhake them well, in order to looſen the volatile Sal 
from the Sides of the Veſſels. Pour the whole into a large 
Glaſs Cucurbite, and filtrate it through a Brown. Paper A 
order to ſeparate the Oil, which is here uſeleſs: Vir the 
filtrated Liquor in a Glaſs Retort, with a Sand Heat, and 
fit a Glaſs Retort thereto, as a Recipient: Take care al 
Things be well luted, and make a Cohobation of the {aid 
Matters at three Times. But, by the way, add all the 
Salt before ſeparated from the Receivers ; and after the 
ſaid three Cohobations, unlute the Retorts, and pour the 
whole into a Matraſs with a long Neck, to which fit a ſu- 
table Capital, and a Receiver; lute all — on 
each Side with a wet Bladder, and ſet the Veſſel in Sand 
Heat : By this means, the volatile Salt will be ſublimed, 
and ſtick to the Capital, and upper Part of the Mar, 
Continue the Fire till Spirit enough have roſe to fuſe and 
diſſolve the Salt which aroſe firſt : Then take all the Fire 
out of the Furnace, that the Diſtillation may proceed no 
further ; which is a Circumſtance of the laſt Importance; 
without which the Medicine would be weaken'd by tow 
much Phlegm. Siet, in the Mem. de Trev. An. 111;, 
As to the Dole of this Remedy, they begin with ) or$ 
Drops, increafing, by Degrees, to 40 or 5c, on preſſing Uc- 
cafions, as in Apoplexies, Lethargies, Weakneſſes, Cc. 
The real Compoſition of the Guttæ, however, is ſome. 
what controverted. M. Tournefort afſures us, that he had 
the Secret communicated to him by Dr. Liſter; and that 
it is no other than the volatile Spirit of Raw-Silk rectifed 
with Oil of Cinnamon, or other eſſential Oil. See S1LK. 
The ſame Author aſſures us, he had found by Experierce 
that the Guttæ Anglicane were not in any re 2 prefer · 
ble to the common volatile Spirits of Hart's-Horn and va, 
Ammoniac, except that the Smeli is more ſupportable.— 
Mem. de P Acad. An. 1700. 
Gurrx, in Architecture, are Ornaments in form of little 
Cones, uſed in the Plafond of the Doric Cornice, or on the 
Architrave, underneath the Triglyphs; repreſenting a {ot 
of Drops, or Bells; uſually fix in Number. See Tz16LY'# 
They are ſometimes alſo called Lachryme, Tears; and 
Campanæ or Campanule, Bells. Leon. Baptiſta Albert 
calls them Nails. 5 
GurrA Serena, is a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, confiſting in an 
entire Prevention of Sight, without any apparent Fault ot 
Diſorder of the Eyes, excepting that the Pupil looks ſome- 
what larger and blacker than before. See Evzs, Sc. 
Its Cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a Compreſſion or Obſtructen 
of the Optic Nerves, which prevents the due Flux of the 
animal Spirits into the Retina. Pitcairn aſcribes it to a 
Indiſpoſition of the Retina, occaſioned by. the Veſſels there 
of being too much diſtended with Blood. ; 
The Gutta Serena is one of the moſt dangerous and un 
tractable of all the Diſcaſes of the Eyes. The Cure, 4c, 
cording to Pitcairn, muſt be attempted with Mercurials a 
even Salivation, and with Decoctions of Guiacum. * 
The Muſee Volirantes are a pathogonomic Sign * 
growing Gutta Serena. The Greeks call it Amal 5. 
Au AuRkos!s. RO > 
GUTTERS, in Building, are a kind of Vallies in 5 
Roofs of Buildings, ſerving to drain and receive the R. 
Waters. Sce Roor. eum 
GUT TURAL Letters, are thoſe pronounced, or lor 
as in were in the Throat. See LETTER. 


Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the Vowels in our Lange 


. hem, 
veral Degrees of opening of the Mouth to ronounce * ee 


32 „„ % p = DJ: on r _ a5 HY a 


larger, middle, and le's. On this Footing he mak 


Guttural Vowels, and three Labial, and as m 
See VoWEI. | 


This coſtly Receipt, we ſhall here gratify the Reader 


two or three Retorts, and diſtill it in a reverberatory Fur. 
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-15TTUS, a Latin Term uſed amon Antiquaties, for 


GU Vaſe uſed in the Roman Sactifices; to take the. 


Lo of ſprinkle it, Gurtatim, Drop by Drop, upon the 


Aim. See SACRIFICE. ; * 
1 mere on T. Livy, 12 the Figure of the Guttus, as 
repreſented on divers Medals and other antient Monu- 
ments. Ty. or GurrE, in Heraldry, is when a thing is re- 

GUTTH, 54 ed or ſprinkled wich Drops. p Th 

ſented as charg F 15 | 
ein Blazon, the Colour of the Drops is to be named: 
Thus, Gutty of Sable, of Gules, Ec. 

come Authors will have red Drops called, Gutty de Sang, 

Drops of Blood; black ones, Gutty de Poix, of Pitch; 
kite Cutty d Eau, of Water, Oc. 

"GUZES, in Heraldry, Roundles of 4 ſanguin or murry 

Colour. See RovunDLE. 5 | 

GWABR-Mzrcnzp, a Pritiſh Word, ſignifying a 
payment or Fine made to the Lords of ſome Manors, up- 
an the Marriage of their Tenants Daughters; as allo 
pon their committing Incontinency, See Maxchzr ind 

&W1ITE: "3p | 

LGTMNASIAR OH, GYMNASIARCHA, in Antiquity, the 
Mater, or chief of a Gymnaſium: See Grunasrun, 

The Greeks did not rank the Gymnaſiarcha among the 
Number of Magiſtrates ; tho' his Office was of great Con- 
(eration; as having the Care of all their Youth, who were 
traſted to him to be form'd to Exerciſes of the Body. 

He had two Officers under him, to aſſiſt him in the Go- 
vernment of the Gymnaſium : The firſt named Xyſtarch, 
and the ſecond Gynaſtes. The former was Maſter of the 
Athlete, and - over the Wreſtling. See XrsrARcn, 
ArnLETA, Cc. ; 

The latter had the Direction of all the other Exerciſes ; 
taking Care they were performed in due Time and Man- 
ner; that they were not too ſevere; that the Youth at- 
tempted nothing beyond their Strength ; and that nothing 
were done that might be injurious to their Health. 

They had ſeveral ſubaltern Officers or Servants under 
them, for the Service and Inſtruction of the Youth commit- 
ted to them. . 

The Word is compounded of Tuypzoiey, and #0%1s Go- 
yernment. | 

GYMNASIUM, a Place of Exerciſe; or a Place fitted for 
performing Exerciſes of the Body. Sce ExkRCIS. 

Among the Antients, the Gymnaſium was a Place deſti- 
ned for this very Purpoſe, and where People were even 
_ and regularly diſciplin'd therein. See Xxsrus. 

It we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anachars, and Cicero 
de Orat. lib. a. the Greeks were the firſt who had Gymna- 


ſia; and among the Greeks, the Lacedemonians ; after 


them, the Athenians. 

Vitruvius deſcribes the Structure and Form of the antient 
Gymnaſiums at length, lib. 15. c. 11. The Word is Greek, 
vv, form'd of u q Naked; by reaſon they put off 
their Clothes, to practice with the more Freedom. 

GYMNASTICE, GruxAsrIcA, the Gymnaſtic Art; 
or the Art of performing the Exerciſes of the Body. See 
ExxR CISE. 

The Gymnaſtica com prehended all the Exerciſes, as Wreſt- 

ling; Running, both on Foot and on Horſeback ; Fencing; 
the Diſcus, or Quoits ; the Uſe of the Launce, Ec. Hoffman 
reckons no leſs than 55 Gymnaſtic Exerciſes. See WRRST.- 
LING, Discus, Oc. 

It appears that they did not perform their Exerciſes quite 
naked ſo * as the Time of Homer, but always in Draw- 
ers j which they did not lay afide before the 324 Olym- 
piad. One Orſippus is ſaid to have been the firſt that in- 
troduced the Practice; for having been worſted by means 
of his Drawers undoing, and entangling him ; he threw 
2 quite aſide, and the reſt afterwards came to imitate 


GYMNIC, Gruxicus, ſomethi 6 
ils ef hy BT? » lomething belonging to the Ex 
The Gymnic Gamies are thoſe wherein the Body is ex- 
adds uch are Wreſtling, Running, Dancing, the Uſe of 
e Launce, and Quoit-Playing, See Gams. 

1. was thoſe made the chief Diverſions of the Olympic, 
mean, Pythian, and Iſt hmæan Solemnities; being called 
the Greeks Tlerrab or, and the Tarins Quinguatrium. See 
22 NxxRAN, PrrniAx, and Is THM AN, c. 

5 IMNOPE DIA, a kind of Dance, in Uſe among the 

2 an Tacedæmionians. It was performed during their Sa- 

f ces, by young Perſons who danced naked, ſinging at the 
8 Time a Song in Honour of Apollo. See DAN ex. 

„ is recorded as {he Inventor of the Gym- 


GYMNOPADICE, a kind of Dance, in Uſe among the 


utients. 


Atheneus deſcribes it as a Bacchic Dance erform' 
us deſc: m'd b 
— ſtrip'd quite naked, with certain 12 tho? i 
'& Notions, and Geſtures of the Body, the Arms and 


Legs being flouriſhed and directed after 4 peculiar Manner, 
* a ſort of real Wreſtling. PBMTISES 3 
NN Word is compounded of yujrd;, naked, and mais, 

ild. | 
GYMNOSOPHISTS, à Set of Indian Philoſophers, fa- 
mous in Antiquity ; denominated from their going bare- 
footed; See PurLosorntR. | | ns as 4:4 

The Word Gymndſophiſt is form'd of the Greek yuurces- | 
orcs; 9. d. a Sophiſt, or Philoſopher, who goes naked. 

This Name was given to the Iudian Philoſophers, whom 
the exceſſive Heat of the Country. obliged to go naked; as 
that of Peripateticks was given thoſe who philoſophiz'd 
Walking. See PzriearttrICKs, cc. W 

Laertiis, Vives, &c. will not have Gymnoſophiſt to be 
the Name of any particular Sect, but a common Name ot 
all the Philoſophers in the Indies: And hence divides them 
into Brachmans and Germans. See Br ACHMANS. | A 

Among the Germani, called alſo by Clemens Ale vand. 
Sarmane, ſome were called Hylobii ; by Clemens Alexand. 
Allobii, as inhabiting the Woods ; which laſt ſeem to 
come neareſt to the Notion of Gymnoſophiſts. Clemens re- 
lates, that they neither inhabit Cities nor Towns, are cloath- 
ed moſtly with the Leaves of Trees, eat Acorns and Ber- 
ries, and drink Water out of their Hands, abſtaining from 
all Marriage and Procreation. | N | 
Apuleins Florid. lib. 1. deſcribes the Gymnoſophiſts thus: 
They are all devoted to the Study of Wiſdom, both the 
elder Maſters, and the younger Pupils; and what to me 
appears the moſt amiable thing in their Character, is, 
that they have an Averſion to Idleneſs and Indolence ; 
Accordingly, as ſoon as the Table is ſpread, ere a Bir of 
Victuals be brought, the Youth are all called together 
from their ſeveral Places and Offices, and the Maſters 
examine them what good they have done fince the Sun- 
riſe. Here one relates ſomething he has diſcovered by 
Meditation; another has learn'd ſomething by Demon- 
* tration: And as for thoſe who have nothing td alledge 
* why they ſhould dine, they are turn'd out to Work faſt- 
ing.“ | 
The great Leader of the Gymnoſophiſts, according to 
Ferom, was one Budaas, call'd by Clemens Butta; who is 
rank'd by Suidas among the Brachmans., That laſt Au- 
thor makes Buddas the Preceptor of Manes the Peuſian, 
the Founder of the Gmnaſophiſts. | | 

GYNACEUM, among the Antien's, the Apartment of 
the Women; or a ſeparate Place, where the Women kept 
themſelves retired, and out of the Sight of the Men. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek Tori, a Woman, 
and ox@, an Houſe. 

Under the Roman Emperors there was a particular Eſta- 
bliſhment of Gynæcea; being a kind of Manufactories ma- 
naged chiefly by Women, for the making of Clothes, Furni- 
ture, c. for the Emperor's Houſhold, Mention is made of 
theſe Gynecea in the T heodgian Code, Fuſtinian's Code, 
and divers other Authors. | 

In Imitation hereof, divers of the modern ManufaCtories, 

articularly thoſe of Silk, where a Number of Women and 
Maids, aſſociated and form'd into a Body, are called Gyne- 
cea. 

GINACIARIUS, a Workman employ'd in a Gynæ- 
cCeum. 


Ct & Sa 0 


In the antient Gynecea there were Men to weave and 


ſhape; the reſt, as Spinning, Cc. being performed by Wo- 
men. 

Criminals were ſometimes condemned to ſerve in the 
Gynæcea, much as now in the Gallies. Frequently, too, this 
was a kind of Service which Princes exacted of their Sub- 
jets, or Vaſſals, both Men and Women, whom they made 
to work for them in their Gyn&cea. 

GYNACOCRATUMENIANS, GY NX cOCRATUNMENT, 
an antient People of Sarmatia Europæa, inhabiting the 
Eaſtern Banks of the River Tanais, near its Opening into 
the Palus Meotis ; thus called, as Authors relate, becauſs 
they had no Women among them. 

The Word is formed of Turn, a Woman; and x--5Zuevag, 
vanquiſh'd z of xe. I overcome; 9. 4. overcome by 4 
Woman. 

Fa. Hardouin, in his Notes on Pliny, ſays they were thus 
called, by reaſon, after a Battle which they loſt againſt the 
Amazons on the Banks of the T hermodoon, they were obli- 
ged to have a venereal Commerce with them, in order to 
get them Children: Et quod Viftricibus obſequantur ad 
procurandam eis Sobolem. 

Fa. Hardoumn calls them the Husbands of the Amazons, 
Amazounm Connubia. For, as that Author obſerves, the 
Word Unde muſt be retrench'd from Pliny; having been 
foiſted into the Text by People who were not Matters of 
the Author's Meaning, Unde Amazonum Connubia. 


They who take the Amazons for a fabulous People, will 


imagine the ſame of the Gynecocratumenians. See Au A- 
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GYNACOXOMUS, the Name of a Magiſtrate of A. 
thens, who had the Cenſure and Inſpection of the Wo- 


men. 
There were ten Gyneconomi : Their Buſineſs was to in- 


form themſelves of the Lives and Manners of the Ladies 


of that City, and to puniſh ſuch as misbehaved themſelves, 
or tranſgreſſed the common Bounds of Modeſty and De- 
cency. | 

They had a Liſt hanging out, of the Names of all thoſe 
whom they had cenſured, or condemned to any Mulct, For- 


feirure, Penance, or other 7 | 
The Word is compounded of the Greek Tuyi, Turdinos, 


a Woman; and youer, Law. 

GYNACOCRACY, Gvrnzcocraria, a State where 
Women have, or may have, the ſupreme Command. 

In this Senſe, England and Spain are Gynæcocracies: 
The French value themſelves, and think they are greatly 
72 that their Monarchy is not Gynæcocratic. See SALLG 

Ne. 

The Word is form'd of Tur), yuraix3s, a Woman, and e- 
756, Authority, Power, Government. 
GYNGLIMUS, in Anatomy, Sc. Sce GinGLymvs. 
GYPSUM, in natural Hiſtory, a Stone found in Quat- 


mo 


( 198 ) 


GYP 


ries, which being burnt, a Hluted, | 

Water, ſerves to make the fine Plaſter if pit up With 

a 9 * a. 80. 

GIrSE, Girsx, or Grrsvu, is alſe 

ſort 4 — z or a 123 tranſparent 2 ry hn 

in the Quarries of Montmartre near ö 

Plaſter Stones. | FR *mong — 

Some confound this with the former, on 

Conformity of its Name with the Latin em . the 
; bat w. 


happily enough; as the Gyp/e is not fit for the mak; 
ag of 


. Plaſter. 


This Stone being calcined in a Kiln, beaten; 
and fifted, and mix'd up with Gum, or — a Mortar, 
e 

jon, that both the e and T a t 
Lea be, Medbod of e 
e Me of preparing it, will be 
Article Mosa 1c 44-4 70 Io ſhewn under the 

GYROMANCY, or GyzomAanrTia, a kind of Div: 
tion, performed by walking round, or in a Circle, ge. 1” 
1 f an D.. 

e Word is com poun of the Greek vo Ts 
and yarrts, Divination. nn. Circle 
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* 2A 


* 15 che 8 th Letter of the Alphabet, and the 
6th Conſonant. See LETTER and Ar- 
r . 


the H aftattus. And Martianus Capella 


bitis pronounced by a gentle Contraction of the Trachea. 


Hence: it has been diſputed, ' whether or no the Y be 


2 — — only have it an Aſpiration, or Spirit, in Regard 


+ Sound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, now 


2. days at leaſt, do not place it in the Line of the other 


put it over the Head of the following Let-. 


Letters, but 
jy Tho? it ſhould! ſeem they antiently wrote it in the 
{ame Line with the -reſt. —_ 
he Latin Grammarians, as they were religious Imita- 
tors of the Greeks," have on their Authority generally 
rejefted the „; and the Moderns have herein followed 

atms. CONT | | 
wy we have already ſhewn that the +, like all the 
other Aſpirates, from the Time it is aſpirated, and for 
this very Reaſon that it 18 aſpirated, is not only a Letter, 
but a real Conſonant; it 84 a Motion, or Effort, of 
tie Laryux, to modiſy the Sound of the Vowel that 
follows 3 as is evident in the Words Hallebard, Hero, 
Holland, &c. where the Vowel e, is apparently differently 
modified from what it is in the Words Endive, Eating, 
Elect, &c. and ſuch Modification is all that is eſſential 
to a Conſonant. See CoxsoN ANT. 


the whole, the H is either a Letter, or & and 2 
are none; thoſe being no more than hiſſing Aſpirations : 
And they who exclude the þ from among the Letters, 
as concei ving it only a Mark of Aſpiration, might as well 
exclude the Labial Conſonants þ and 2 and ſay they are 
only Marks of certain Motions of the Lips, Cc. See 
A8?IRATION. _ | A* 

The H, then, is a Letter and à Conſonant, of the 
Guttural Kind, 1. e. a Conſonant, to the Pronunciation 
whereof, the Throat concurs in a particular Manner, more 
than any other of the Organs of Voice. See GuTruRAL: 

"Tis true, in many Words beginning with +, the Aſpira- 
tion is very weak, and almoſt infenſible; the * in thoſe 
Caſes, not doing its Office: But it does not ceaſe to be 
a Conſonant on that Score, more than various other Con- 
ſonants, which we write, but do not pronounce ; as the 
E in Phyfick, Sc. and ſeveral other Letters, particularly in 
the Hebrew, French, &c. - 


Nor does it ceaſe to be a Conſonant, becauſe it does 
not hinder the Elifion of the foregoing Vowel, when ano- 
ther Vowel follows in the ſubſequent Word; for then 2 
would undergo the ſame Diſqualification. FO 

Monſ. Menage diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of h; the one 
an Aſpirate, which he allows a Conſonant; the other a 
Mute, which he conſiders as a Vowel. — Now, tis certain, 
the aſpirated Y is a Conſonant; but the Mute þ is no 
Vowel, as having no peculiar or proper Sound diſtinct 
from that of the Vowel, or Diphthong, immediately follow- 
ing it, See VowEL. | | 

When the Y is preceeded by a c, the two Letters to- 
gether have the Sound of the Hebrew UV, with a Point 
over the right Horn; as in Charity, Chyle, &c. 

In moſt Words derived from the Greek, and beginning 


in that Language with the Letter x, the ch which be- 
gins them in Engliſh, has generally the Sound of a K, 


--2 


as in Echo, Chorus, &c. tho it is ſometimes ſoften'd a 


little, as in Cherſoneſus, &c. 

After a p, the h is always pronounced together with the , 
like an F; as in Phraſes, Shiliſtius, Phlegm, Phlebotomy, 
Philoſophy, Phoceans, &c. — Moſt Words of this Claſs 
are either proper Names, or Terms of Art, borrow'd from 
the Greek, or the Oriental Languages; and wrote in 
Greek with a e, and with a D in the others. — In an- 
tient Authors we frequently meet with Y put inſtead of 
f; as haba, for faba; but this is principally obſervable 
in the Spariſp ongue, where, moiſt of the Words bor- 
row'd from the Latin, beginning with an 7, take the + 
in lieu of it: As hablar for fabulari; habo for favns ; 
Vado for fatum. 

The Aſpera, or ſharp Accent of the Greeks, which is 
the ſame with our B, is alſo frequently changed for an 5; 
as, s Sal; m, Septem; iE, Sex; igmw, Serpo; tu, 
Semis; &, Sus, c. — The 5 is alſo uſed for ſome other 
Letters enumerated at large by Paſſerat, 4% Litterarum 
ter ſe cognatione & permutatione. | 

Antiently, the H was put for Ch ; thus, of Chlodoueus 
was form'd Mludovicus, as 'tis read in all the Coins of 


the IX th and Xth Centuries ; and it was on this Ac- 


count, that they wrote Hludovicus with an H. — In Courſe 
Time, the Sound of the + being much weaken'd, or 


9 Varro, 4e Re Ruſtica, 2 III. C. x. calls 


l . * I 
| | 5 | H | J . : - | 
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entirely ſuppreſs'd, the Z was dropt, and the Word was wrote 
Ludovicus. In like Manner we read Hlotaire, Monis, &c. 

Fa. Lobineau, will have this Difference to have aroſe * 
from the Differences in the Pronunciation. — Such, ſays _ 
he, as could not pronounce the Guttural, wherewith thoſe 
two Words begin, ſubſtituted a c for it; and they who 
pronounced it ſo, wrote it after the ſame Manner: But 
ſuch as were accuſtom'd to pronounce it, wrote it likewiſe. 
— He might have added, that ſuch as could not pronounce 
the Guttural, at length abſolutely rejected it, and both 
wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lothaire, &c. | | 

Some learned Men have conjectured that the H ſhould 
have been detach'd from the Name ; and that it fignified 
Lord, from the Latin Herus, or the German Herr. 
Much as the D, which the Spaniards 277% to their proper 
Names, as D. Phelipe for Don Philip. — But as it 
is likewiſe found before the Names of ſeveral Cities, tis 
more probable the Letter was there uſed to denote the 
rough harſh Pronunciation of the antient Franks. 

The H is ſometimes alſo found prefix'd.to.the C; as 
Hcarolus, Hcalendæ, &c. for Carolus, Calendæ, &e: 

Among the Antients, the H was alſo a Numeral Letter, 
ſignifying 200, according to the Verſe. | 


H quoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendos. 


When a Daſh was added a Top, H, it fignified two 
hundred Thouſand. — Se what has been obſerved on this 
Subject, under the Letter E. 


HABAKK UK, or HR ABARK RVR, one of the twelve leſſer 
Prophets whoſe Prophecies are taken into the Canon of 
the Old Teſtament. See PRorRHET and PRorHECx. 

- The preciſe Time is not known when Habakknk pro- 
hefied ; but from his predicting the Ruin of the Jews, 
y the Chalz#ans, it may be concluded he propheſied be- 

fore Zeaekiah, or about the Time of Manaffes. — His 

Prophecy only conſiſts of three Chapters. . | 

he Name is wrote in the Hebrew with U, Heth; 
and fignifies a Wreſtler, or Erappler. The Greek Tran- 
ſlators call him Ambakoum. 

HABDALA, or Haznparan, a Fewiſh Ceremony, 
practiſed among the People, every Sabbath-Day Evening. 
Towards the Cloſe of the Sabbath, when the Stars be- 
gin to appear, each Maſter of a Family lights a Torch, 
or Flambeau, or, at leaſt, a Lanip with two Wicks, — A. 
little Box of Spices is pron or a Glaſs of Wine taken; 
then ſinging, or rehearſing a Prayer, and bleſſing the Wine 
and the Spices, they all ſmell them, and after a few Ce- 
remonies perform'd about the Torch, or Lamp, they caſt 
a little of the con'ecrated Wine into the Flame; every Body 
taſts; and thus they break up, wiſhing each other not 
good Night, but good Week, 2 

The Word is Mebrew, and literally fignifies Separation : 
It is form'd of 959, ba4ai, to ſeparate, divide; the Ce- 
remony being look'd upon, as the Diviſion or parting of 
the Nee from he reſt of the a 1 ao —_ 
bliſh'd to prevent their being t aſty in ending t 
Sabbath. F 5 1 : 8 

HABEAS Corpus, in Law, a Writ, which a Man in- 
dicted for a Treſpaſs before the Juſtices of Peace, or 
in a Court of Franchiſe, and impriſoned for it, may 
have out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf 
thither, at his own Coſts, to anſwer the Cauſe at the Bar 
thereof. ; 

The Order in this Caſe, is, firſt to procure a Certiorari, 
out of the Chancery, directed to the 1aid Juſtices, for re- 
moving the Indictment into the King's Bench; and upon 
that to procure this Writ to the Sheriff, for cauſing his 
Body to be brought at a certain Day. 

HABEAS Corpora, is alſo a Writ, that lays for bringing 
in a Jury, or ſo many of them, as refufe to come upon 
the venire facias, for the Trial of a Cauſe brought to 
Iſſue. See Jury, &c. 


HABENDUM, a Word of Courſe in a Conveyance. — In 
every Conveyance are two principal Parts, the Premiſes, 
and the Habendum: The Office of the firſt is to ex- 

reſs the Name of the Grantor, the Grantee, and the 
Thing granted. 
The Habendum is to limit the Eſtate, ſo that the ge- 


neral Implication, which, by Conſtruction of Law, paſſeth 


in the Premiſſes, is by the Habendum controlled and 
qualified. — As in a Leaſe to two Perſons ; the abendum 
to one for Life, alters the general Implication of the 
Jointenancy in Free-hold, which ſhould paſs by the Pre- 
miſles, if the Habendum were not. See CONVEYANCE. 
HABERE facias Seſinam, a Writ Judicial, which lies 
where a Man hath recovered Lands in the King's-Court 
directed to the Sheriff, commanding him to give him the 
Seiſin thereof. Sec SE1SIN, | | 


* d d 5 This 
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This Writ ifſues ſometimes out of the Records of a Fine 
executory, directed to the Sheriff of the County, where 
the Lands lye; commanding him to give to the Cog- 
nizee, or his Heirs, Seiſin of the Land, whereof the Fine 
is levied. | | 

The Writ lieth within the Year after the Fine, or Judg- 
ment, upon the Sire facias; and. may be made, in divers 
Forms. | 

There is alſo a Writ called 7abere facias Seiſinam, 
bi Rex habuit annum, diem & vaſtum; which is for 
the Delivery of Lands to the Lord of the Fee, after the 
King had taken his Due of his Lands who was convict 
of Felony. N 5 

HABERE facias Viſum, is a Writ that lies in divers 
Caſes, as in Dower, Formedon, Sc. where a View is 
to be taken of the Land, or Tenements, in Queſtion. 
See VIEW. "Ie h 1 

HABERGE, or HausEROE, or HAUgERR, or HA v- 
BERT, in the antient Guſtoms, the ſame with Habergeon, 
viz. a Coat of Mail. See HABEROEON. 3 

HARERGEON, or HAus ERG EON, or HABtRGETUM, 
a Coat of Mail; or an antient Piece of defenſive Armour, 
in Form of a Coat, deſcending from the Neck to the 
Middle; form'd of little Iron Rings, or Maſhes, link'd into 
each other. See MAIL. 

Varro makes the Gauls the firſt Inventors of the Ha- 


bergeon. 

The Antiquaries and Criticks are divided as to the 
Etymology of the Word. — Spe/man derives it from hame, 
ham, or hamecon, Hook; and berg. Menage, &c. 
derive from ad, or alla, all; and bergen, to cover. — 
Fauchet derives it from albus, by Reaſon the Maſhes, or 
Links, were white, poliſh'd, and ſhining, 

Some of our Writers, and patticularly Du Cange, make 
the Habergeon, a Head-piece, or Helmet, covering the 
Head and Shoulders ; and derive the Word from the Ger- 
man Hals, Neck, and bergen, to cover. He adds, that in 
the Age of corrupt Latin, they wrote it Halsberga, 
Albergellim, Ausbergatum, &c. | 

HABILLIMENTS of War, in our antient Statutes, 
fignify Armour, Harneſs, Utenfils, or other Provifions, 
for War ; without which there is ſuppoſed no Ability to 
maintain War. 34 Part. Inſtit. fol. 97. 

HABIT, or HAB TTV Dx, in Philoſophy, an Aptitude, or 
Diſpoſition, either of the Mind, or Body, acquired by a 
frequent Repetition of the ſame Act. See HABITUDE. 

Some of the Schoolmen call it @ualitative Habit, 
Habitus Qualitativus; and define it *. — ad ventitious 


to a 1 fitting an 2 it either to act, or ſuffer: 
Mind, or Body, perſiſting 


Others define it an Affection o 
by long Uſe and Continuance. 

Habits may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the Mind, 
and of the Body. — Thus Virtue is call'd a Habit of 
the Mind: Strength a Habit of the Body. 

All natural Habits, whether of Body or Mind, are no 
other than the Body and Mind themſelves, confider'd as 
either acting or ſuffering ; or they are Modes of the Body 
or Mind, wherein it perſeveres till effaced by ſome contrary 
Mode. See Mop. 

Ariſtotle enumerates ſix Habits of the Mind, vis. Un- 
derſtanding, Knowledge, Wiſdom, Prudence and Art: 
Which Divifion the later Writers ſet afide, and only admit 


of three Intellectual Habirs, viz. Science, Prudence, and 


Art; agreeable to the three Kinds of Objects, about 
which the Mind has occafion to be facilitated ; which are 
either Theoretical, Practical, or Efeftive, See Arr, 
SciExck, Cc. 

HAB IT, in Medicine, is what we otherwiſe call the 
Temperament, or Conſtitution of the Body, whether ob- 
tain'd by Birth, or Manner of Living. See TEMUFERAENT 
and ConSTITUTION. 

An ill diſtemper'd Habit, without any particular ap- 
parent Diſeaſe, the Phyſicians uſually call a Cachexia, or 
Cacochymia. See CAcntxIA and CAcocuymMia. 

A Thing is ſaid to enter the Habit, when it becomes 
intimately diffuſed throughout the Body ; and is convey'd 
to the remoteſt Stages of Circulation, 

Haz1r is allo uſed for a Dreſs, or Garb; or the Aſ- 
ſemblage, or Compoſition of Garments, wherewith a Perſon 
is cover d. See GARMENT. 

In this Senſe we ſay, the Habit of an Eccleſiaſtic; of 
a Religious, Sc. The military Habit, &c. 

The Eccleſiaſtical Habit only commenced about the Time 
of Gregory the Great, i. e. it only began at that Time 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the Lay Habit, viz. in the VIth 
Century. — The Eſtabliſhment of the barbarous Nations 
was the Occaſion thereof: For the Laymen todk the 
Habit of the Nations they had ſubmitted to; but the Prieſts 
kept to the Roman Dreſs. 

he Abbot Hoileau has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Habit, wherein he maintains, contrary to the 
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mmon Opinion and Cuſtom, that the Belt a Þ... 
ſhould be a ſhort one, and that ſhort Hae laſt Habie 
Haszir, is particularly uſed. for the uni A 
of Religious, * to the Order — Gamen 
7 : * 7 N "TY male 
e Habit t. Benedict, of St. Auen; 
In this Senſe, we ſay abſolutely ſuch Raben — 
the Habit, meaning he has enter d upon a Nona n 
a 


certain Order. — So he is {aid to quit the Habit: when 
C. 


he renounces the Order. See Novitiars, Vows, & 
The Habirs of the ſeveral Religious, were fot ſu 0 
to be calculated for Singularity or Novelty ; Ther Pad 
ders of the Orders, who were at firſt chiefly. Inhah; _ 
of Deſarts and Solitudes, gave their Monks the Hab, 
uſual among the Country People. Accordingly the pri "a 
tive Habits of-8: Anthony, S. Hilarion, 8. Benedict, & 


are deſcribed, by the antient Writers, as conſiſting chiefly of 


- 


Sheep's Skins, the common Dreſs of the Peaſants, Sj. 
herds, and Mountaineers of that Time: And the fand. 
they gave their Diſciples. 0: 2603 27 x 
© The Orders eftabliſh'd in and about Cities, and inha 
bited Places, took the Habit wore by the Ecclefiaſticka 
at the Lime of their Inſtitution. — Thus 8. Domini, 
ave his Diſciples the Habit of regular Canons, which he 
himſelf had always bore to that Time. And the like ma 
be ſaid of the Zeſurres, Barnabites, T beatins, Oratorian, 
&c. who took the common Habit of the Eccleſiaſticks at 
the Time of their Foundation. And what makes them 
differ ſo much from each other, as well as from the Fc. 
cleſiaſtical Habit of the preſent Times, is, that they have 
always kept invariably. to the fame Form; whereas the 
rn have been changing their Mode at every 

urn. 

HABITATION, a Dwelling. Place, or Houſe, See 
Housk, Epirick, BvirLDins, Oc. 

HABITATION, is ſometimes alſo uſed for Cohabitation. 
See COHABITATION. 

HABITUAL, ſomething that is become, or turn'd into 
a Habit, or Habitude. See HAB TTV DR, Ec. 

Thus, we ſay, a Habitual, or inveterate Diſeaſe: 
Habitual Sin, Sc. An Habitual Diſpoſition is the ſame 
Thing with a Habitude it ſelt. 

Habitual Grace, is that convey d to us by Baptiſm, 
and afterwardgę augmented and improved by the Eucharil, 
and other 1 Bin Means. See Grace. 


The Romſh Divines hold Habitual Grace neceſſary in 
Order to be ſaved ; and Actual Grace, to the doing any 
Thing meritorious. 5 
HABITU DE, HABTTupo, in the Schools, fignifies the 
Reſpect, or Relation, which one Thing bears to another. 
See RELATION. 5 

In this Senſe, Habitude is one of Ariſtotle's Categories, 
See CATEGORY. 

Some of the more preciſe, and accurate Schoolmen, con- 
ſider Habitude as a 1 and ſub- divide it into two 
Species. Where it is confider'd as Quieſcent, they call it 
Neſpett ; where, as moved, Relation: To which ſome 
add a third 8 ies, conſider'd with Reſpect of Figure, 
which they call Mode, | 

HABITVUp E, is alſo uſed in Philoſophy, for what we 
popularly call Habit, viz. a certain Diſpoſition, or Apti- 
2 for the performing, or ſuffering, of certain Things; 
contracted by reiterated Acts of the ſame Kind. Ser 


HARTr. 
Habitudes are diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe of the Body and 


the Mind. 

Among thoſe of the Mind, call'd alſo intellectual Ha- 
birudes, are frequently number'd Memory, Knowledge, 
Prudence and Art. But others deny there are any ſuch Thing 
as proper intellectual Habits ; and fix them all in the Brain, 

odily Habitudes are innumerable ; To theſe we refer 
all our Arts. See Arr. 

Virtues, and Vices, are confider'd by the R 
under the Notion of good and bad Habitudes. See A- 
ruk and VICE. | ; 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray defines Habitudes, in tit 
general, to be certain Impreſſions left in the Mind; by Means 
whereof, we find a greater Eaſe, Readineſs, and Inclina- 
tion to do any Thing formerly done, by having the Idea 
ready at hand to direct us how it was done before, — Thus, 
E. gr. we form a Habitude of Sobriety, by having af 
ways before us the Inconveniencies of Exceſs ;' the Re 
flections whereof, being often repeated, render the Exerciſe 
of that Virtue more and more eaſy. a 

Fa. Mallebrauch gives a more artful, and mechanics 
Theory of the Habitudes. — His Principle is, that the] 
conſiſt in a Facility, which the Spirits . acquired, of 

aſſing eaſily from one Part of the Body to ano 

e argues t If the Mind act on, and move 


Body, *tis, in all Probability, by Means of a n F 


all 
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* —— —— 


. 4.1 Spirits, lodg'd in the Brain, ready to be ſent at 
mine ie * the Will, by means of they Nerves which 
the or terminate in the Brain, into the Muſcles of the 

Ted See Brain and NRRvx. 
ow an Influx of Spirits into a Muſcle, occafions a 
and, of Conſequence, a ſhortening of the Muſ- 


Swelling 3 g Part that 


conſequen a Motion of t 
IV; galten d to. 858 Muscvl AR Motion. 
Further, the Spirits do not always find all the Roads open 
ad free, which they are to paſs thro*. ; whence that Diffi- 
g we perceive of moving the Fingers with that Quickneſs 
Mary to play on a Mufical Inſtrument; or of moving 
the Muſcles neceflary to pronounce the Words of a foreign 
IG I 
moothen 
_ with no Refiſtance nt Wits Now, tis this Facility 
* Spirits find of paſſing, when directed into the Mem- 
ders of the Body, that Habitudes conſiſt. See Serra. 

On this Hypotheſis, tis eaſy accounting for an Infinit 
of Phenomena relating to the Habitudes.— Why, for In- 
ance, Children acquire new Habits with more Baſe than 
grown Perſons : Why, *tis difficult getting rid of invete- 
rate Habits: Whence that incredible Quickneſs in the 
Pronunciation of Words, even without' thinking of them, 
as is — obſervable in thoſe long accuſtom'd to 
| ula's, Ot. 
wo this footing, the Faculty of Memory appears to have 
very much the Nature of a Habitude ; inſomuch that in 
one Senſe it may paſs for a Habitude. See MxMokx. 
See alſo Pas810n, NATURAL Haclination, &c. 
HACHES, and HACHIN G. See Harcnzs and 

ATCHING. 

A TACKNEY. See HAquveny. 

Hackney Coach. See Hackney Coach. 
HADRIAN EA, or HaADRI¹ANAL IA, in Antiquity, Games 
inſtituted in Honour of the Emperor Hadrian, or Adrian. 
See GAMES. | | 

There were two Sorts of Hadrianalia, the one held every 
Tear, and the other every five Years, 

HEMATITES, or HzmarTirzs Lapis, in Natural 
Hiſtory, the B/004-Szone; a ruddy Mineral in Form of a 
Stone; thus call'd, either on Account of its reſembling 
dry, curdled Blood, or of the Faculty it has of ſtanching 
Blood; from the Greek, ina, Sanguis, Blood. 

Pliny reckons five Kinds, viz. the Erhiopic, the An- 
drodomas, or black, the Arabic, the Elalires, or Milites, 
and the Chiſtos; beſide that commonly call'd the Magnes 
Hematites; from the Property it has of attracting Iron. 

The five Sorts differ chiefly in point of Hardneſs: The 
| beſt, according to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, 
* black, and ſmooth, without either gritty Parts, or 

eins. 

That commonly us'd by the Painters is factitious; 
wy made of Armenian Bole, and other Drugs. 

The Native, or Foſſil Kind, comes from Egypt, Bohe- 
mia, &c. It has divers Uſes in Medicine; being held cool- 
ing and aſtringent, and in that Quality preſcribed in Hæ- 
— 8 It is given, in Subſtance, in Form of a fine 

owder. 


The Gilders uſe it for Burniſhers, to poliſh their Gold 


withal. Zauſchins has an expreſs Treatiſe on this Stone. 
See GIL DINO. | 


HEMATOSIS, in Medicine, the Action whereby the 


Chyle is converted into Blood; call'd alſo Sang uiſication. 
See SANGUIFICATION. 


c 


— 


Blood, 

The chief of the vital Actions, are the Chyloſis, and 
Hæmatoſis. See CavyLosrts, Boop, c. 

 HEMOPTYSIS, or HxMoOor rok, in Medicine, a ſpit- 
ting of Blood; occafion'd by the Rupture, or Eroſion of 
ſome Veſſel of the Lungs; and accompanied, uſually, with 
a Cough, and a Senſe of Preſſure on the Breaſt. See 


Boop. 


The Hemopryſis differs from a Vomiting of Blood, in 


that in the Hæmo ryſis, the Blood comes from the Lungs, 


and for that Reaſon is florid and frothy ; whereas in the 
Vomiting of Blood, it comes from the Stomach, and is 
blackiſh, 

The Hemopryſis is occaſioned by violent Shouts, or 
Cries z by Strains, Falls, vehement Coughs ; by the Suppreſ- 
ſion of ſome ordinary Evacuation, or by the Abundance 
of ſome ſharp corroſive Humor. 

The Hemopryſis is either accidental, or habitual = The 

iter is a Symptom of the Pythiſis. It is beſt cured, 
according to Morton, by the Cortex: It is ſtopp'd by 
A as Armen. Bol. Sang. Dracon. Lapis Hæmat. 
Kc. See PBTI1618. | 
The Word comes from Juda, Blood; and mrver, to ſpit. 


HEMORRHAGE, in Medicine, a Flux of Blood, at 
h Part of the Body; ariſing either from a Rupture of 
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the Veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſs'd ; 
or from an Erofion of the-ſame, as when the Blood is too 


"Th 


Greeks, was only a 


and corroſive. See Fr ux and Br oon. | 
e Hemorrhage, E ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 
lux of Blood at the Noſe; but the 


Moderns extend the Name to any Kind of Flux of Blood, 
whether by the Noſe, Mouth, Lungs, Stomach, Inteſtines, 
Fundament, Matrix, or the like. 

_ Hypochondriac, Scorbutic, and CacheQic Perſons, are 
liable to various and immoderate Hemorrhages. — The 


Cure 


of Hemorrhages ariſing from a Plethora, is by 


Evacuants, and particularly Phlebotomy, to cauſe a Revul- 
ſion. — That from an increas'd bores, of a thin acrimo- 


nious 


Blood, is to be attack'd with Coolers, and Agglu- 


tinants, | 
The principal ſimple Remedies in Hemorrhages, are 


Album 


recum, Spirit or Oil of Vitriol, Caicanthum 


rubified, Colophony pulverized, Oil of Turpentine, De- 


y coction of Catechu, Cortex Peru. &c. See Sryrrics. 


A Ligature on the Limb has frequently a good Effect: 


So Hlect. Boylean.Pulvis Galent ; 


ect. Styptic. Tinctur. 


Roſar. Epithem. de Sacchar. Saturn. &c. 
An Hemorrhage at the Anus, is more uſually call'd a 


— 


Dyſentery. Se DvsznTERY. 
The Word is compounded of the Greek, diua, Sanguis, 


Blood; and zudem, 


or puſ ru, frango, rumpo, erumpo, 


I break, burſt forth, &5c. 
HAMORRHOIDAL, an Epithet given to the Veins 


and Arteries of the Tnteſtinum 


ment 


ectum, and the Funda- 
; as being the Seat of the Hemorrhoids, See Hx- 


MOR R HOIDS. 

The Heworrhoidal Arteries are two; the one internal, 
the other external. | 

The internal is a Branch of the lower Meſenteric, which 


running al 


the Rectum, terminates at the Fundament; 


the external ſprings from the Hypogaſtric Artery. 
The Hæmorrhoidal Veins are alſo internal and external. 
The internal carries back the Blood of the Rectum 
and Fundament, which it embraces regularly; and is in- 
ſerted ſometimes into the ſplenic Branch of the Porta, 


and ſometimes into the Meſenteric: 


back 


The external brings 
the Blood from the muſculous Parts about the 


Fundament, and terminates in the Hypogaſtric Vein. 


HAMORRHOIDS, 


in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the 


Fundament, popularly call'd the Piles. 2 


The Hemorrhoids are a painful, 


riodical Tumor, in 


the lower Part of the Jateſtinum Rectum; uſually appear- 
ing externally in the Anus. — They may be confider'd as 
a Sort of varicous Tumors in the Hemorrhoidal Veins 
ariſing from the too great Abundance of morbid Blo 


therein. 


See HEMORRHOIDAL Veſſels. 


The Diſeaſe is either ſimple, as when the Veins alone 
are tumified; or compound, as when the neighbouring 


Parts 


become infected, or an Excreſcence ariſes therefrom, 


as a Ficus, Criſta Galli, Coudyloma, or the like. 
Hemorrhoids are either open, fluentes, that is, yield 
Blood; or lind, cœcæ, where the Parts are only tumid.— 


I 


In the firſt, the Veſſels of the Rectum are open; in the 
latter, there is ſome Obſtruction, which occaſions them to 


ſwell. 
The Hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and cauſe 


great 


Pain in going to Stool; eſpecially if the Feces be 


indurated: After which they often appear externally, 
and Blood is ſeen upon the Excrements. 


. , | Etmuller is careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine, hæ- 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, - d1ua, Sanguis, morrhoidal Flux, from a bloody Diarrhcea, frequent in 


ſcorbutic Caſes. = The Hemorrhoids are uſually open'd 


by the Attrition of the Excrements in a Stool, 


ſo that 


the Blood flows at the ſame Time with the Excrements ; 


but 1 


f it low promiſcuouſly before, as well as after the 


Excrements, and without Pain, *tis a ſcorbutic Flux. 
Where the Flux is exceſſive, Phlebotomy, and Cupping, 
are good, by way of Revulſion; and internally, Aſtringents 
and Opiates. — Upon a Suppreſſion of the uſual Flux, 
without 2 the Cauſe, the open Hemorrhoids dege- 
1 


nerate into the 


again 


ind: In which Caſe they muſt be open'd 
with Aloeticks, Sc. Tamarinds are held excellent to 


aſſwage the Flux. Chalybeats ſtrike at the Cauſe of the 


Evil. 


Scrophulary, Onion, and Leek, are much com- 


mended. ; 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, 41u4pors, Sanguinis 
proſtuvium, Flux of Blood; which is compounded of day 
Blood, and few, I flow. 

HEREDE abaducto, is a Writ that lay for the Lord, 


who, 
Age, 


having by Right the Wardſhip of his Tenant under 
could not come by his Body, as being conveyed away 


by another. See RAVISHMENT e Gard. 

HxREDE d4eliberando alii qui habet cuſtodiam terre, 
a Writ directed to the Sheriff, willing him to command 
ons that had the Body of him who was ward to another, 


T1 | t 


Statute, Car. II. 


Eminence, as bei 


to deliver him to him, whoſe Ward he was on Account of 
his Land. See WAR D and GUARDIAN. , | 


HAREDIPETA, in our ancient Law-Books, the next 
Heir. Er nullus Hæredipeta ſuo propiuquo vel extraned 


periculaſa ſane tuſtodia commirtarur. Leg. H. Cap. 70. 


HARESIARCH, Hereſiarcha, of the Greek, *Aipsnapyys, 


an Arch-Hereticx. See HEeRETIC. - 

H.ERESIS, Hereſy, See .f HERESY. 

HARETICUS; Heretic, i * HERE TIC. * 

HARETICO Comburendo, is a Writ that lies againſt 
one who is an Heretic, viz. who having once been con- 
victed of Hereſy by his Biſhop, and having abjufed it, 
afterwards falling into it again, or ſome other, is thereupon 
committed to the ſecular Power. See Hextric, G cr. 

Sir F4ward Coke was of Opinion, that this Writ did not 
lye in his Time: But it is now formally taken away by 

HAGARD, in Falcoriry, a Hawk, or Falcon, not taken 
in the Neſt ; but after ſhe had been -inured to Liberty, 
and preying for her ſelf. See FAL coNRx. -* x 
 Hagard, Hawks, ate hard to tame, and bring under 
Diſcipline. 'S& 'Hawx and EAT cox. | | 

The. Word. is French, and ſignifies ferce ; ſome derive 
it from the Latin agreſte, wild: Others, from the German 
hag, Incloſure, fortified Place. — Whence, Monſ. Huet ob- 
ſerves, the Word Hagard is ſometimes applied to a Man 
who becomes hardy and proud; in Confidence of the Strength 
of the Place he is in. 7 

HAGIOGRAPHA, a Name given to Part of the Books 
of Scripture, call'd by the Jews Cheruvin. See SCRIPTURE, 
r ig 

The 7exvs divide. the Sacred or into three Claſſes : 
The Z4w, which comprehends the five Books of Moſes : 
The Prophets, which they call Neviim; and the Chetuvim, 
q. d. Writings, call'd by the Greeks, &c. Hagiegrapha, com. 
prehending the Book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 
Eſaras, Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, 
Eccleſiaſtes and Eſther. 

The Jesus call theſe Books the Writings, by way of 
wrote by immediate Inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit. — Thus ſay Kimbhi, in his Preface to the 
Pſclms; Mai moni des, in More. Neb. and Elias Levita, 
in his Thisbi, under the Word INI. 

They diſhinguiſh them, however, from the Prophets; 
in that their Authors did not receive the Matters contain'd 
in them, by the. Way call'd Prophecy, which conſiſts in 
Dreams, Viſions, Whiſpers, . Extafies, Sc. but by mere 
fimple Inſpiration, and Direction of the Spirit. See Inse1- 
RATION. . | 

The Word is compounded of ae, holy ; and ve, 
J write. 

The Name is very antient : St. erom makes frequent 


Mention of it. — Before him, St. Epiphanius call'd theſe 


Books ſimply Teaeda. 


HAGIOSIDERE, or Haco1osiDIRE. — The Greeks, 


who are under the Dominion of the Turks, being pro- 
hibited the Uſe of Bells, make uſe of an Iron to call 
People to Church, call'd Hagioſidere. See BELL, 

Magins gives us the Deſcription of a Hagioſidere he 
had ſeen. — Tis a Plate of Iron, about 3 Inches broad, 


and fixteen long, faſten'd by the middle to a Chain, or 


Cord, whereby it is ſuſpended at the Church-Door. On 
this they ſtrike with an Iron Hammer, with ſome Meaſure 
and Cadence, ſo as to make-no diſagreeable Noiſe. 

They alſo carry a Hagioſidere before the Prieſt in a 


Proceſſion of the Sacrament to any fick Perſon, beating on 


it from Time to Time, to advertiſe the People to adore 
it; much as in the Romiſb Church they do with a Bell. 


The Word is compounded of e , holy; and au- 


ess, Iron. 

HAIL, Grando, in Phyſiology, an aqueous Concretion, 
in Form of white, or pellucid Spherules, 'deſcending out 
of the Atmoſphere. See MErkox and ArMosPpHERE. 

Hail, is conceiv'd to be form'd of Drops of Rain, 
frozen in their Paſſage thro' the middle Region. See 
Rain and FREEZING, | 

Others, take it for the Fragments of a frozen Cloud, 
half meltcd, and thus precipitated and congeal'd again. 
Sce Coup and BaromETER. 

Accordingly, the Carteſiaus define Hail to be a Cloud, 
either wholly, or in Part liquified ; which tending down- 
ward by its own Gravity, is, in its Paſſage, froze by the 
Impreſſion of ſome very cold Wind ; and thus precipitated, for 
the moſt Part, in round tranſparent Glebes. — hey add, 
that if the Cloud have been totally liquified, the Hail- 
ſtones are pellucid; otherwiſe, only partly ſo. See Snow. 

Hail aflumes various Figures, according to the Degrees 
of Heat or Cold of the Air, which the Parts of the liqui- 
ficd Clouds paſs thro': Sometimes 'tis round, ſometimes 
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A K be uch fix —— Points, n thin and 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend Thund., 
Lightning; the Nitre that contributes to the — T and 
likewiſe a large Share in the Production of 85 having 
See TnUun DER, NiIr RE, Cc. e Other, 
Natural Hiſtories furniſh us with various fung 


extraordinary Showers of Hail. — In the Ph; of 
2 actions, Dr. HEE: and others relate, ther 2s en g 
Zancaſbire, &c. Apri Pire, 


| | / 29. 1697; à thic G 
coming from n diſpoſe 2d * ack Cloud, 


the Space of 60 Miles, it did inconceivable Da , 
only killing all, Sorts of Fowls,. and other mall Au 
f | Horſes and Men, — 
even ploughing up the Earth, ſo that the Hail-ſtones bur; 
themſelves er Ground, an Inch, or an Inch and a er 
deep. — The Hail. ſtones, many of which weighed 505 : 
Ounces, and ſome. half a Pound, and were five or 125 
Inches about, were of various Figures, ſome round, oth = 
half round; ſome ſmooth, others emboſs'd and crenilated 
The Icy Subſtance of them was very tranſ; parent and hard 
but there was a ſnowy Kernel in the middle of them : 
In 1 May 4. the fame Year, after a fy, 
Fit of Thunder and Lightning, a Shower of Jai! fu 
ceeded, which far exceeded the former: Some Perſong 
were kill d by it, their Bodies beat all black and Tray 


Vaſt Oaks were {plit, and Fields of Rye cut down 23 


with a Scythe. 'The Stones were meaſur'd fro 
thirteen or fourteen Inches about. Their Figures — — — 
_ oval, others picked, ſome flat. Philoſoph. Tranſat 
9, 229. 414 | ; 
At Liſte in Flanders, 1686, fell Hail. ſtones of 
large Size; ſome of which contained = the mide + 
dark brown Matter, which thrown on the Fire, gave a 
very great Report. Phil. Tranſat. No. 203. 
 Mezeray, ſpeaking of the War of Louis XII. in Trajy 
in the Year 1510, relates, that there, was for ſome Time 
a horrible Darkneſs, thicker than that of Night ; after 
which the Clouds broke into Thunder and Lightning, and 
there fell a Shower of Hail-ſtones, or rather as he call; 
them Pebble- ſtones, which deſtroy'd. all the Fiſh, Birds 
and Beaſts of the Country, — It was attended with 2 
ſtrong Smell of Sulphur ; and the Stones were of a bluiſh 
Colour : Some of them weighing an hundred Pounds, Hiſt. 
ae France, T. II. 2 1 
HALLE, a Sea Term, uſed either to call to a Ship 
to know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is 
bound ; or elſe to ſalute her, and wiſh her well. — To 
hale a Ship, is alſo the ſame Thing as what we call 
Panigg a-ſhore. | 1 
HAIR, little ſlender Threads, ifluing out of the Pores 
of the Skins of Animals; and ſerving moſt of them as a 
1 or Covering. See SKIN and Por. 

Lieu of Hair, the Nakedneſs of ſome Animals is 
cover'd with Feathers, Wool, Skins, Cc. See Frarur, 
Wool, &c. | | 

The Hair is found on all Parts of .the Body, except the 
Soles of the Feet, and the Palms of the Hands. — But 
it grows longeſt on the Head, Beard, in the Arm-Dits, 
and about the Privities. See Pups, Oc. 

The Phyſicians diſtinguiſh it into Kinds, and give it 
divers Denominations; but this only in Greek and Latin. 
— The Hair of the Head they call Capillus: That of Wo- 
men particularly, Coma, from xougr, to dreſs and adjuſt ; 
and that of Men Cæſaries, from cædendo, becauſe often cut: 
That of the Back of the Head, Zuba and Crines: That hang- 


ing behind the Ears, Cinciuni; q. d. curled and buckled. 


The Antients held the Hair a Sort of Excrement, fed only 


with excrementitious Matters, and no A Part of a living 


Body. — They ſuppoſed them generated of the fuliginous 
Parts of the Bload, exhaled by the Heat of the Body 
to the Surface, and there condenſed in paſſing thro the 
Pores. — Their chief Reaſons were, that the Hair being cut, 
will grow again apace, even in extreme old Age, and when 
Lite is very low: That in Hectic, and Conſumptive 
People, where the reſt of the Body is continually ema- 
ciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall thrive : Nay, and 
that it will | again in dead Carcaſes, — They added, 
that Hair did not feed and grow like the other Parts, 
by Introſuſception, 7. e. by a Juice circulating within em; 
but, like the Nails, by Juxtapoſition, each Part next 
the Root thruſting forward that immediately before it. 


But the Moderns are all agreed that every Hair does 
pray and truly live, and receive Nutriment to fill and 
iſtend it like the other Parts; which they argue 
hence, that the Roots do not grow grey in aged Perſons, 
ſooner than the Extremities, but the whole changes Colour 


at once: And the like is obſerved in Boys, &c. 1 
| N 


t there is a direct Communication; and that 
* 2 are affected alike. — To which it may be 
4 ded, that there are Inſtances of Perſons, who by intenſe 
Gri T "or Fear, have been known to grow grey in a Night's 
Ii way be obſerved, however, that, in Pro riety, the 
Life and Growth of Hairs, is of a different Lind from 
that of the reſt of the Body; and is not immediately 
geri ved therefrom, or reciprocated therewith. — Tis rather 
of the 2 we Yam, J. grow as 3 54 - 

e Earth; or as ſome Plants ſhoot from the 
2 others; from which tho' they draw their Nou- 
riſhment, yet each has, as it were, its ſeveral Liſe, and a 
diſtinct Oeconomy. — They deri ve their Food from ſome 
Juices in the Body, but not from the nutritious Juices of 
*he Body; * — 1 ay os tho' the Body be ftarv'd. 

EGETAT , » WC. 

2 Hairs, examined by the Microſcope, appear to be 
6ftulous Bodies like Horns. Their tubulous Structure is 
confirm'd from the Diſeaſe call'd Plica Polonica, wherein 
the Blood oozes out at their Extremities. See Pr1ca, 

Fach Hair is found to conſiſt of five or fix other leſſer 
ones, all 1 up in one common Tegument: They 
are knotted like ſome Sorts of Graſs, and ſend out 
Branches at the Joints. — They have each a round bul- 
bous Root, which lies pretty deep in the Skin, being im- 

lanted in the pyramidal Papillæ; and by this they im- 
hide or ſecrete, their proper Food from the adjacent 
Humors. Their Extremities ſplit or divide into two or 
three Branches, eſpecially when age dry, and left to grow 
r 

E , | . 

hey turn grey on the fore-part of the Head, and par- 
ticularly about the Temples, ſooner than behind; the 
beck part 1 _ the proper Juice longer than 

e reſt. . 

For the like Reaſon they fall ſooneſt on the Crown of 
the Head. See HEAD. 

Their Size, or Thickneſs, depends on the Magnitude of 
the Pores they iſſue from: — If thoſe be ſmall, theſe are 
fine: If the Pores be ſtraight, the Hairs are ſtraight: If 
thoſe be oblique or ſinuous, the Hair is curl'd. 

They ordinarily appear round, or cylindrical; but the 
Microſcope alſo diſcovers triangular, and ſquare ones; 
which Diverſity of Figures ariſes from that ot the Pores ; 
to which the Hairs always accommodate themſelves. Their 
Length depends on the Quantity of the proper Humor to 
feed them; and their Colour on the Quality of that Hu- 
2 : Whence, at different Stages of Lite the Colour uſually 

iffers, | 

The Hair of a Mouſe, view'd by Mr. Derham with a 
1 ee to * — 112 tranſparent Tube, 
with a Pith made up o rous Subſtance, running in 
dark Lines, in ſome Hairs tranſverſly, in others ſpiratly. 
The darker medullary Parts, or Lines, he obſerves, were no 
ocher than ſmall Fibres convolved round, and lying cloſer 
together, than in the other Parts of the Hair. They run 
from the Bottom to the Top of the Hair; and, he ima- 
gines, may ſerve to make a gentle Evacuation of ſome Hu- 
mor out of the Body. Hence, the Hair of hairy Animals, 
this Author ſuggeſts, may not only ſerve as a Fence 
aps Cold, &c. but as an Organ of inſenſible Per- 

piration. 

It was eſteem'd a notable Honour among the ancient 
Cauls, to have long Hair; and hence came the Appella- 
tion Gallia Comata. For this Reaſon n Ceſar, upon 
ſubduing the Gauls, made them cut off their Hair, as a 
Token of Submiſſion.— It was with a View to this, that 
ſuch as afterwards quitted the World, to go and live in 
Cloiſters, procured their Hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew 
that they bid Adieu to all earthly Ornaments, and made 
5 Vow of perpetual Subjection to their Superiors. See 

ONSURE. 

Greg. 4e Tours aſſures us, that in the Royal Famil 
of France, it was a long Time the peculiar Mark 25 
3 of r K * * = ood, = your 
10ng Hair, arttully dreſs'd and curl'd: Every body elſe 
were obliged to by cut round, in Sign of 3 and 
Obedience. Some Writers aſſure us, that there were dif- 
— Cuts for all the different Qualities and Conditions, 

om the Prince, who wore it at full Length; to the 
Slave, or Villain, who was quite cropt. Hottoman treats 
Fj .. * this Privilege of the Kings of France. Franco 

ia, C. 11, | | | 

To cut off the Hair of a Son of France, under the 
firſt Race of Kings, was to declare him excluded from 
the Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, and reduced to 
* Condition of a Subject. Fa. Daniel, Hiſt. de France, 

1. | 

In the 87þ Century, it was the Cuſtom for People of 
Quality, to have their Childrens Hair cut the firſt Time, by 
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Perſons they had a particular Honour and Eſteem for; who, 
in virtue of this Ceremony, were reputed a Sort of ſpiritual 
Parents, or God-fathers thereof. — Tho' this Practice ap- 
pears to have been more ancient, inaſmuch as we read 
that Conſtantine ſent the Pope, the Hair of his Son He- 
raclius, as a Token that he defired him to be his adop- 
tive Father. See GòprATRHER, Apo TION, Cc. 

The Parade of long Hair became ſtill more and more 
obnoxious in the Progreſs of Chriſtianity; as ſomething 
utterly inconſiſtent with the Profeflion of Perſons who 
bore the Croſs. Hence numerous Injunctions and Canons 
to the contrary, — Pope Anicetas is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt who forbad the Clergy to wear 
long Hair ; - but the Prohibition is of an older Standing 
in the Churches of the Eaſt ; and the Letter wherein that 
Decree is wrote, is of a much later Date than that Pope. 
— The Clerical Tonſure is related by Iidore Hiſpalenſis, 
as of Apoſtolical Inſtitution. See CL EKR. 


Long Hair was anciently held ſo odious, that there is 
a Canon ſtill extant of the Year 1096, importing, that 
ſuch as wore long Hair, ſhould be excluded coming into 
Church while living; and not be pray'd for When dead. 

We have a furious Declamation of Luitpraud againſt 
the Emperor Phocas, for wearing long Hain after the 
Manner of the other Emperors ot the "gy; all except 
T heephilus, who being bald, enjoyn'd all his Subjects to 
ſhave their Heads. 

The French Hiſtorians and Antiquaries, have been very 
exact in recording the Head of Mair of their ſeveral 
Kings. — Char/emaign wore it very ſhort, his Son ſhorter, 
Charles the Bald had none at all. Under Hugh Caper, 
it began to appear again: This the Ecclefiallicks took. 
in Dudgeon, and excommunicated all who let their Hair 
ew: Peter Lombard expoſtulated. the Matter ſo warm- 
y with Charles the Young, that he cut off his Hair ; and 
his Succeſſors for ſome Generations wore it very ſhort. 

A Profeflor of Urrechr, in 1656, wrote expreſly on the 
Queſtion, whether it be lawful for Men to wear long 
Hair ? and concluded for the Negative. — Another Divine, 


named Reves, who had wrote for the Affirmative, replied . 


to him. 

The Greeks, and after their Example, the Romans, wore 
falſe Hair. Sce PERRRURxk. | 

Wilferns, in the Philoſophical Collections, gives an Ac- 
count of a Woman buried at Norimberg, whoſe Grave 
being open'd 43 Years afrer her Death, there was Hair 
— iſſuing forth plentifully thro' the Clefts of the 
Coffin; inſomuch that there was Reaſon to imagine, the 
Coffin had ſome Time been cover'd all over with Hair. 
— 'The Cover being removed, the whole Corps appeared 
in its perfect Shap:; but from the Crown of the Head 
to the Sole of the Foot, cover'd over with a thick ſet 
Hair, long and curl'd. — 'The Sexton going to handle the 
upper Part of the Head with his Fingers, the whole 
Structure fell at once; leaving nothing in his Hand but 
a Hand full of Hair: There was neither Skull, nor 
any other Bone leit; yet the Hair was ſolid, and ſtrong 
enough. 

Mr. Arnold, in the ſame Collection, gives a Relation of 
a Man hang'd ſor Theft, who in a little Time, while he 
yet hung upon the Gallows, had his Body ſtrangely cover'd 
over with Hair. 

Dr. Tyſon adds, that tho' the outward Surface of the 
Body, be the uſual Place where the Hair grows; yet 
it has been ſometimes found on the Tongue, in the 
Heart, the Breaſts, Kidneys, Sc. but that there is ſcarce 
any inward Part more ſubject to it, than the Ovary, or 
Teſticles of Females. hi. Collect. No. 2. 


Hair, makes a very confiderable Article in Commerce; 
eſpecially ſince the Mode of Perrukes has obtain d. See 
PzRRUKE. 

The Hair of the Growth of the Northern Countrics, as 
England, &c. is valued much beyond that of the more 
Southern ones, as [raly, Spain, the South Parts of 
France, &c. 

The Merits of a good Hair conſiſt in its being well 
fed, and neither too coarſe nor too ſtender; the Bigneſs 
rendering it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial Curl, and diſ- 
poſing it rather to frizzle; and the Smallneſs making its 
Curl of too ſhort Duration. — Its T.ength ſhould be — 
25 Inches; the more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs Value 
it bears. 

There is no certain Price for Hair, but it is ſold from 
Five Shillings to Five Pound an Ounce, according to its 
Quality. — The grey is the moſt coveted, then the white, 6c. 

The Scarceneſs of grey and white Hair has put the 
Dealers in that Commodity upon Methods of reducing 
other Colours thereto. — This is done by ſpreading the 
Hair to bleach on the Graſs, like Linnen ; after firſt waſh- 
ing it out in a lixivious Water, See BLEACHINCO. 
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Statute, Cay. II. 


Mention of it. — Before him, St. 


to deliver him to him, whoſe Ward he was on Account of 
his Land. See Wanp and GUARDIAN. | 
HAREDIPETA, in our ancient Law-Books, the next 
Heir. Er nullus Hæredipeta ſuo propiuquo vel extraned 
periculoſa ſune cuſtodia committatur. Leg. H: Cap. 70. 
HARESIARCH, Hereſiarcha, of the Greek, Aiptmappys, 
an Arch-Hereticx. See HERETIC. | K 
H. ERESIS, Hereſy, Ne SſHrnansy. 
HERETICUS, Heretic, > See I Hen ETIC; | 
HARETICO Comburendo, is a Writ that lies againſt 
ohe who is ah Heretic, viz. who having once been con- 
victed of Hereſy by his Biſhop, ard having abjufed it, 
afterwards falling into it again, or ſome other, is thereupon 
committed to the ſecular Power. See HERETIc, Or. 
Sir Edvard Coke was of Opinion, that this Writ did not 
lye in his Time: But it is now formally taken away by 
HAGARD, in Falcoriry, a Hawk, or Falcon, not taken 
in the Neſt ; but after ſhe had been inured to Liberty, 
and preying for her ſelf. See FAL coxRx. * | 
Ilagard Hawks, ate hard to tame, and bring under 
Diſcipline. See HAwk and EAT cox. | 
The Word. is French, and ſignifies fierce ; ſome derive 
it from the Latin agreſte, wild: Others, from the German 
hag, Incloſure, fortified Place. — Whence, Monſ. Huet ob- 
ſerves, the Word Hagard is ſometimes applied to a Man 
who becomes hardy and proud; in Confidence of the Strength 
of the Place he is in. 
HAGIOGRAPHA, a Name given to Part of the Books 
of Scripture, call'd by the Jews Chetuvim. See SCRIPTURE, 
rus We: 21 7001 of endrtt 1 Y 
The Jerus divide the Sacred Writings into three Claſſes: 
The Tate, which comprehends the five Books of Moſes : 
The Prophets, which they call Neviizzz and the Chetuvim, 
q. d. Writings, call'd by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa, com- 


prehending the Book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, 


Eſaras, Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, 


Eccleſiaſtes and Eſther. 
The Jews call theſe Books the Writings, by way of 


Eminence, as being wrote by immediate Inſpiration of the 


Holy Spirit. — Thus ſay Kimbbi, in his Preface to the 
Pſa ums; Maimoni des, in More. Neb. and Elias Levita, 
in his Thisbi, under the Word 40. 

They diſhinguiſh them, however, from the Prophets; 
in that their Authors did not receive the Matters contain'd 
in them, by the Way call'd Prophecy, which conſiſts in 
Dreams, Viſions, — — Extaſies, Cc. but by mere 
fimple Inſpiration, and Direction of the Spirit. See Inse1- 
RATION. | | 


The Word is compounded of a, holy ; and eee, 

J mite. 
The Name is very antient : St. Rem makes frequent 
piphanius call'd theſe 


Books ſimply Teaed a. 


HAGIOSIDERE, or Hac1osiDIRE. — The Greeks, 


who are under the Dominion of the Turks, being pro- 
hibited the Uſe of Bells, make uſe of an Iron to call 
People to Church, call'd Hagioſidere. See BRL. 

Magins gives us the Deſcription of a Hagioſidere he 
had ſeen. — Tis a Plate of Iron, about 3 Inches broad, 


and fixteen long, faſten'd by the middle to a Chain, or 


Cord, whereby it is ſuſpended. at the Church-Door. On 
this they ſtrike with an Iron Hammer, with ſome Meaſure 
and Cadence, ſo as to make no diſagreeable Noiſe. 

They alſo' carry a Hagioſidere before the Prieſt in a 


Proceſſion of the Sacrament to any fick Perſon, beating on 


it from Time to Time, to advertiſe the People to adore 
it; much as in the Romiſb Church they do with a Bell. 


The Word is compounded of a:, holy; and adw- 


ess, Iron. 

HAIL, Grando, in 1 an aqueous Concretion, 
in Form of white, or pellucid Spherules, deſcending out 
of the Atmoſphere. See METEOR and ArMospRHERE. 

Hail, is conceiv'd to be form'd of Drops of Rain, 
frozen in their Paſſage thro' the middle Region, See 
Rain and FREEZING. | 

Others, take it for the Fragments of a frozen Cloud, 
half melted, and thus precipitated and congeal'd again. 
Sce Croup and BaroMETER. 

Accordingly, the Carteſiaus define Hail to be a Cloud, 
either wholly, or in Part liquified ; which tending down- 
ward by its own Gravity, is, in its Paſſage, froze by the 
Impreſſion of ſome very cold Wind ; and thus precipitated, for 
the moſt Part, in round tranſparent Glebes, — They add, 
that if the Cloud have been totally liquified, the Hail- 
ſtones are pellucid; otherwiſe, only partly ſo. See Snow. 

Hail aſſumes various Figures, according to the Degrees 
of Heat or Cold of the Air, which the Parts of the liqui- 
fied Clouds paſs thro' ; Sometimes 'tis round, ſometimes 
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Angular, Triangular, Pyramidal, Ec. ſometime l. 

bur, Kas like uch fix _ Points, n thin and 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend yo; 

Lightning; the Nitre that contributes to the on er and 
likewiſe a large Share in the Production of 5 having 
og Code, ogg * „ e other. 

atural Hiſtories furniſh us with vario ; 
extraordinary Showers of Hail. In the T et 
2. Tran. 


} 


Jactions, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that n. 
Zancaſbire, &c. April 29. 1697, a thick, black ir, 


comin from n oy; diſpoſed the Va dad 
congeal in ſuch Manner, that for about the Breadt f — 
Miles, which was the Limit of the Cloud, in its Pe. 
the 17 of 60 Miles, it did inconceivable Damage for 
only killing all, Sorts. of Fowls,. and other ſmall An * 
but ſplitting "Trees, knocking down Horſes and M om, 
even ploughin up the Earth, ſo that the Hail. ſtones b * 
themſelves. under Ground, an Inch, or an Inch and Torr 
deep. — The Hail. ſtones, many of which weighed 65 . 
Ounces, and ſome. half a Pound, and were five or 12 
Inches about, were of various Figures, ſome round oth : 
halt round; ſome ſmooth, others emboſs'd and crenilated 
The Icy Subſtance of them was very tranſparent and hard i 
but there was a ſnowy Kernel in the middle of them , 
In Hertfordſhire, May 4. the fame Year, after a fe, 
Fit of Thunder and Lightning, -2 . Shower of 11a; ' wh 
ceeded, which far exceeded the former: Some Perſo 4 
were kill d by it, their Bodies beat all black and bis 


Vaſt Oaks were N. and Fields of Rye cut down as 


with a Scythe. 'The Stones were meaſur'd fro 
thirteen or fourteen Inches about. Their Figures — — 
_ oval, others picked, ſome flat. Philoſoph. Tranſat 

. 229. KS ; 

At Liſte in Flanders, 1686, fell Hail-tones of 
large Size; ſome of which contained Zh the middle 2 
dark brown Matter, which thrown on the Fire, gave a 
very great Report. Phil. Tranſat. No. 203, 
© Mezeray, ſpeaking of the War of Louis XII. in Traty 
in the Year 1510, relates, that there, was for ſome Time 
a horrible Darkneſs, thicker than that of Ni ht ; after 
which the Clouds broke into Thunder and Lin and 
there fell a Shower of Hazl-ſtones, or rather as he call; 
them Pebble-ftones, which deſtroy d all the Fiſh, Birds 
and Beaſts of the Country. — It was attended with 2 
ſtrong Smell of Sulphur ; and the Stones were of a bluiſh 
Colour: Some of them weighing an hundred Pounds, Hi}. 
„„ af 9 4 Ny | Wn: 

HAILE, a Sea Term, uſed either to call to a Ship 
to know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is 
bound; or elſe to fa her, and wiſh her well, — To 
Bale a Ship, is alſo the ſame Thing as what we call 
pulling a- ſhore. | 43 

HAIR, little ſlender Threads, iſſuing out of the Pores 
of the Skins of Animals; and ſerving moſt of them as a 
1 or Covering. See SKIN and Port. | 

Lieu of Hair, the Nakedneſs of ſome Animals is 
cover'd with Feathers, Wool, Skins, Sc. See Ferarurs, 
Woor,, Sc. | - 

The Hair is found on all Parts of the Body, except the 
Soles of the Feet, and the Palms of the Hands. — But 
it 5 longeſt on the Head, Beard, in the Arm-Pits, 
and about the Privities. See Pups, c. 

The Phyſicians diſtinguiſh it into Kinds, and give it 
divers Denominations; but this only in Greek and Latin. 
— The Hair of the Head they call Capillus: That of Wo- 
men particularly, Coma, from hi, to dreſs and adjuſt ; 
and that of Men Cæſaries, from cædendo, ' becauſe often cut: 
That of the Back of the Head, Zuba and Crines: That hang- 


ing behind the Ears, Cincinni; q. d. curled and buckled. 


The Antients held the air a Sort of Excrement, fed only 


with excrementitious Matters, and no proper Part of a living 


Body. — They ſuppoſed them generated of the fuliginous 
Parts of the Blocd“ exhaled by the Heat of the Body 
to the Surface, and there condenſed in paſſing thro' the 
Pores. — Their chief Reaſons were, that the Hair being cut, 
will grow again apace, even in extreme old Age, and when 
Life is very low: That in Hectic, and Conſumptive 
People, where the reſt. of the Body is continually ema- 
ciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall thrive : Nay, and 
that it will | again in dead Carcaſes, — They added, 
that Hair did not feed and grow like the other Parts, 
by Introſuſception, z. e. by a Juice circulating within em; 
but, like the Nails, by Juxtapoſition, each Part next 
the Root thruſting forward that immediately before it. 


But the Moderns are all agreed that every Hair does 
operly and truly live, and receive Nutriment to fill and 
iſtend it like the other Parts; which they argue 
hence, that the Roots do not grow grey in aged Perſons, 
ſooner than the Extremities, but the whole changes Colour 


at once: And the like is obſerved in. Boys, Oc. oo 
| 10 


2s Gallia, 1. 


that there is a direct Communication and that 
Parts are affected alike. — To which it may be 


hat there are Inſtances of Perſons, who by intenſe 
added, th have been known to grow grey in 1 Night's 


It may be r | 5 pag, ts Pro 5 the 

: Growth of Hairs, is of a different Kind from 
1 _— reſt of the Body 5, 2 is = immediately 

ved therefrom, or reciprocated therewith. — Tis rather 
7 Nature of 1 They grow as Plants do 
- ut of the 3 or x * * 4 2 2 the 

f others; from which tho' the w their Nou- 

— 2 yet each has, as it were, its ſeveral Life, and a 
diſtin Oeconom y. — They deri ve their Food from ſome 

Juices in the Body, but not from the nutritious Juices of 
* Body ; 3 i = Per — tho' the Body be ſtarv'd. 

GET . 

he Hairs, examined by the erg . appear to be 
gſlulous Bodies like Horns. Their tubulous Structure is 
confirm'd from the * 2 * Plica * 18 wherein 

Blood oozes out at their Extremities. See PLICA. 
- ach Hair is F guy to conſiſt of five or ſix other _— 
all wrapp'd up in one co egument: 

= knotted y ike ſome Sorts of Graſs, and ſend — 
Branches at the Joints. — They have each a round bul- 
bous Root, which — pretty deep in the Skin, being im- 

lanted in the pyramidal Papille ; and by this * im- 
hide, or ſecrete, their proper Food from the adjacent 
Humors. Their Extremities _ or divide into two or 
INN a is te bearers Hu 

ong 3 only a 
ya le Barr. to the Microſcope ſeems a Bruſh. : 

hey turn grey on the fore- part of the Head, and par- 
ticularly about the Temples, ſooner than behind; the 
rae. —_— _ the proper Juice longer than 

e reſt. . 

For * * — N they fall ſooneſt on the Crown of 
the Head. Sce HEAD. 

Their Size, or Thickneſs, depends on the Magnitude of 
the Pores they iflue from: — f thoſe be ſmall, theſe are 
2 L Ra 8 pee — Is Hairs > ee It 
thoſe be oblique or ſinuous, the Hair is curl'd. 

They ordinarily appear round, or cylindrical; but the 
Microſcope alſo r N triangular, and ſquare ones; 
which 1 Figures ariſes from that ot the Pores; 
to which the Hairs always accommodate themſelves. Their 
Length depends on the Quantity of the proper Humor to 
feed them; and their Colour on the Quality of that Hu- 
= : Whence, at different Stages of Lite the Colour uſually 

iffers, | 

The Hair of a Mouſe, view'd by Mr. Derham with a 
IS. ws to * a= fingle tranſparent Tube, 
with a Pith made up of fibrous Subſtance, running in 
B 

, 8. erves, were no 
ocher than ſmall Fibres convolved round, and lying cloſer 
age — in the "_ mw -o = Hair. Pw run 

om the Bottom to the Top of the Hair; and, he ima- 
gines, may ſerve to make a gentle Evacuation of ſome Hu- 
mor out of the Body. Hence, the Hair of hairy Animals, 
this Author ſuggeſts, may not only ſerve as a Fence 
aw Cold, Sc. but as an Organ of inſenſible Per- 
Piration. 

It was eſteem'd a notable Honour among the ancient 
| Gauls, to have long Hair; and hence came the Appella- 
tion Gallia Comata. For this Reaſon Julius Ceſar, upon 
ſubduing the Gauls, made them cut off their Hair, as a 
Token of Submiſſion.— It was with a View to this, that 
. 

7 Aven 3 
that they bid Adieu to all earthly Ornaments, and made 
2 Vow of perpetual Subjection to their Superiors. See 

ONSURE, 

Greg. de Tours aſſures us, that in the Royal Family 
5 France, it was a long Time the peculiar Mark and 

rivilege of the Kings and Princes of the Blood, to wear 
long Hair, artfully dreſs'd and curl'd: Every body elſe 
were obliged to be d, in Si f Interiori d 

obliged to be cut round, in Sign of Interiority an 
Obedience. Some Writers afſure us, that there were dif- 
ferent Cuts for all the different Qualities and Conditions, 
from the Prince, who wore it at full Length; to the 
Slave, or Villain, who was quite cropt. Horroman treats 
at large of this Privilege of the Kings of France. Franco 


To cut off the Hair of a Son of France, under the 
firſt Race of Kings, was to declare him excluded from 
the Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, and reduced to 
T. Condition of a Subject. Fa. Daniel, Hiſt. de France, 
In the 87h Century, it was the Cuſtom for People of 
Quality, to have their Childrens Hair cut the firſt Time, by 
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exact in recording the Head of 


Perſons they had a particular Honour and Eſteem fbr; who, 
in virtue of this Ceremony, were reputed a Sort of ſpiritual 
Parents, or God-fathers thereof, — Tho' this Practice ap- 
pears to have been more ancient, inaſmuch as we read 
that Conſtantine ſent the Pope, the Hair of his Son He- 
ractius, as a Token that he defired him to be his adop- 
tive Father. See G8prATHER, Apo TION, Cc. 

The Parade of long Hair became ſtill more and more 
obnoxious in the Progreſs of Chriſtianity ; as ſomething 
utterly inconſiſtent with the Profeſſion of Perſons who 
bore the Croſs. Hence numerous Injunctions and Canons 
to the contrary. — Pope Anicetas is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have been the firſt who forbad the Clergy to wear 
long Hair; but the Prohibition is of an older Standing 
in the Churches of the Eaſt; and the Letter wherein that 
Decree is wrote, is of a much later Date than that Pope. 


— The Clerical Tonſure is related by Idore Hiſpalenſis, 


as of Apoſtolical Inſtitution. See CLzac. 


Long Hair was anciently held ſo odious, that there is 
a Canon ſtill extant of the Year 1096, importing, that 
ſuch as wore long Hair, ſhould be excluded coming into 
Church while living ; and not be pray'd for when dead. 

We have a furious Declamation of Zuirprand againſt 
the Emperor Phocas, for wearing long Hair after the 


Manner of the other Emperors ot the ge all except 
Theophilus, who being bald, enjoyn'd all hi: 
ſhave their Heads. 


is Subjects to 


The French Hiſtorians and 12 hoy yon eu 
air of their {ſever 


Kings. — Charlemaign wore it very ſhort, his Son ſhorter, 


Charles the Bala had none at all. Under _ Caper, 


it began to appear again: This the Eccleſiaſticks tox 
in Dudgeon, and excommunicated all who let their Hair 
grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the Matter ſo warm- 
ly with Charles the Young, that he cut off his Hair; and 
his Succeſſors for ſome Generations wore it very ſhort. 

A Profeſſor of Urrecht, in 1656, wrote expreſly on the 
Queſtion, whether it be lawful for Men to wear long 
Hair ? and concluded for the Negative. — Another Divine, 
named Reves, who had wrote for the Affirmative, replied . 
to him. 

The Greeks, and after their Example, the Romanus, wore 
falſe Hair. Sce PRRRVURE. 

Wulferns, in the Philoſophical Collections, gives an Ac- 
count of a Woman buried at Norimberg, whoſe Grave 
being open'd 43 Years after her Death, there was Hair 
found ifluing forth plentifully thro' the Clefts of the 
Coffin; inſomuch that there was Reaſon to imagine, the 
Coffin had ſome Time been cover'd all over with Hair. 
— 'The Cover being removed, the whole Corps appeared 
in its perfect Shape; but from the Crown of the Head 
to the Sole of the Foot, cover'd over with a thick ſet 
Hair, long and curl'd. — The Sexton going to handle the 
upper Part of the Head with his Fingers, the whole 
Structure fell at once ; leaving nothing in his Hand but 
a Hand full of Hair: There was neither Skull, nor 
any other Bone left; yet the Hair was ſolid, and ſtrong 
enough, 

Mr. Arnold, in the ſame Collection, gives a Relation of 
a Man hang'd for Theft, who in a little Time, while he 
yet hung upon the Gallows, had his Body ſtrangely cover'd 
over with Hair. 

Dr. Tyſon adds, that tho' the outward Surface of the 
Body, be the uſual Place where the Hair grows; yet 
it has been ſometimes found on the Tongue, in the 
Heart, the Breaſts, Kidneys, Sc. but that there is ſcarce 
any inward Part more ſubject to it, than the Ovary, or 
Teſticles of Females. Phil. Collect. No. 2. 


Hair, makes a very confiderable Article in Commerce; 
eſpecially ſince the Mode of Perrukes has obtain'd. See 
PzRRUKE. 

The Hair of the Growth of the Northern Countries, as 
England, &c. is valued much beyond that of the more 
Southern ones, as Taly, Spain, the South Parts of 
France, &c. | 

The Merits of a good Hair conſiſt in its being well 
fed, and neither too coarſe nor too ſender; the Bigneſs 
rendering it leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial Curl, and diſ- 
oſing it rather to frizzle; and the Smallneſs making its 
Curl of too ſhort Duration. — Its T.ength ſhould be about 
25 Inches; the more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs Value 


it bears. 


There is no certain Price for Hair, but it is ſold from 
Five Shillings to Five Pound an Ounce, according to its 


Quality. — The grey is the moſt coveted, then the white, Sc. 


'The Scarceneſs of grey and white Hair has put the 
Dealers in that Commodity upon Methods of reducing 


other Colours thereto. — This is done by ſpreading the 


Hair to bleach on the Graſs, like Linnen ; after firſt waſh- 
ing it out in a lixivious Water, See BLEAcu inc, 


* Fee 


This 


This Lye, with the Force of the Sun and Air, brings 
the Hair to ſo perfect a Whiteneſs, that the moſt expe- 
rienced Perſon may be deceived therein ; there being ſcarce 
any Way of detecting the Artifice but by boiling and dry- 
ing it; which leaves the Hair of the Colour of a dead 
Walnut-Tree Leaf. | 

There is alſo a Method of dying Hair with Biſmuth ; 
which renders ſuch white Hair, as | ox 746 too much upon 
the yellow, of a bright Silver Colour. — Boiling is the 
Proof of this too; the Biſmuth not being able to ſtand it. 

Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is brought 
to it by Art ; by firſt boiling, and then baking it in the 
following Manner : — After having pick'd and ſorted the 
Hair, and diſpoſed it in Parcels, according to the Lengths ; 
they roll them up, and oy them tight . upon little 
cylindrical Inſtruments, either of Wood or Pottery, a Quarter 
of an Inch thick, and hollow'd a little in the middle ; in 
which State they are put in a Pot over the Fire, there to 
boil for about two Hours, — When taken out they let 
them dry; and when dried, ſpread them on a Sheet of 
brown * ee them with another, and thus ſend them 
to the Paſtry Cook; who making a Cruſt or Coffin around 
them of common Paſt, ſets them in the Oven, till the 
Cruſt is about three fourths baked. 

The End by which a Hair grew to the Head, is called 
the Head of the Hair; and the other, with which they 
begin to give the Buckle, the Point. — Formerly the 
Perruke-Makers made no Difference between the two Ends, 
but curled and wove them by either indifferently; which 
made them unable to give a fine Buckle: Har wove 
by the Point never taking the right Curl. — Foreigners own 
themſclves obliged to the Eugliſ for this Diſcovery ; 
which was firit carried abroad by a Perruke-Maker of our 
Country. Dict. de Commerce. 


Hair is alſo uſtd in divers Arts and ManufaQures. 

The Hair of Beavers, Hares, Conies, Cc. is the prin- 
cipal Matter whereof Hats are made. See Har. 

Spread on the Ground, and left to putrify on Corn 
Lands, Hair, as all other animal Subſtances, viz. Horns, 
Hoots, Blood, Garbage, Cc. proves a good Manure. See 


MANuRE. 
Hair alſo makes an Ingredient in the Compoſition of 


Plaiſter. See PLAISTER. 

Ha1s, in the Manage, and among Farriers, is popularly 
call'd the Coat, and makes a Point of principal Conſide- 
ration in Reſpect of Horſes, Sc. See HorsE. 

If the Hair of a Horſe, eſpecially about the Neck, and 
Parts uncover'd, be ſleek, and ſmooth, and cloſe ; tis an 
Indication of his being in Health and good Caſe: If 
rough and ſtaring, or any Way diſcolour'd, it denotes a 
Coldneſs, Poverty, or ſome inward Defect. — To make 
the Hair ſmooth, ſleek, and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, 
ſweated often, and when ſweated, the Coat well ſcraped 
and rubb'd down. 

The Hair growing on the Fetlock, ſerves as a Defence 
to the prominent Part thereof, in travelling on ſtony 
Ways, or in froſty Weather, 

If a Place be bare, or thin of Hair, or the Hair be 
too ſhort; the ancient Farriers uſed to waſh it with the 
Urine of a ym Boy; and after that with a Lye of 
unſlaked Lime, Ceruſe, and Litharge. — The Moderns 
have various other Ways: Some waſh the Parts with a 


Decoction of the Roots of A/rhea; others with Goats 


Milk, wherein Agrimony has been pounded ; others rub 
the Part with Nettle Seed, bruis'd with Honey Water, 
and Salt: Others anoint it with the Juice of an Onion, 
or Radiſh ; others with a Mixture of Alum, Honey, Goats 
Dung, and Swines Blood : Others with the Root of the 
white Lilly, boil'd in Oil: Others with Tar, Oil of 
Olives, and Honey: And others, with green Walnut Shells 
powder'd, and mix'd with Honey, Oil, and Wine. 

To take off Hair in any Part, they apply a Plaiſter, 
made of unſlack'd Lime, boil'd in Water, with Orpiment 
added. See Manx, STAR, Ec. 

HAIRS-ZBreaath, is accounted the forty eighth Part 
of an Inch. See MEASURE, Incn, Sc. 

HALBARD, or HATRERD, an offenfive Weapon, con- 
fiſting of a long Shaft, five Foot long, with a Steel Head, 
ſomewhat in manner of a Creſcent. See Arms and 


ARMOUR. 


The Halbard was antiently a common Weapon in the 


Army ; where, there were Companies of Halbardeers: It 
is {till retain'd by the Sergeants and Corporals on divers 
Occaſions. — It was called the Daniſh Ax, becauſe firſt 
bore by the Danes; and on the left Shoulder. From 
the Danes it was derived to the Scots; from the Scots 
to the Engliſh-Saxons ; and from them to the French. 
The Word is form'd of the German Hal, Hall, and 
bard, a Hatchet. Voſſius derives it from the German 
hellebaert, of hel, clarus, ſplendens, and baert, bipennis, 
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Others bring it from ala, by Reaſon the 77,72... 
ranged in the Wings of the A — hip tarde were 
HALBERT, among Farriers, Gg. is E PI 
an Inch broad, and three or four Inches long Conf Iron 
the Toe of a Horſe's Shoe, that ſets out before; + erd to 
a lame Horſe from reſting or treading upon bi, Tor der 
Halbert Shoes do of Neceſſity conſtrain a 1 
to tread or reſt on his Heel, when he goes 5 Kr 15 

ack by 


Pace; which lengthens and draws out the 
was ſomewhat ſhrunk before. that 


HALCYON-Days, Dies Alcyonis, a Phraſe th 
quently occurs among Writers, to denote a Time of 5 oy 
and Tranquillity. 3 

The Diction takes its Riſe from a Sea-Foy! I 
among Naturaliſts Ha/cyon, or Alcyon, which build; 4 
Neſt about the Winter's Solſtice, when the Weathe ” 
uſually obſerv'd to be ſtill and calm. MY 

The antient Tradition was, that it built its Neg 4 
laid its Eggs in the Sea; chuſing for that Purpoſe 4 65 
ſon when the Waves were quite ſtill. oy 


HALF-Sloom, a round Maſs of Metal, whic 
of the Finery of an Iron-Work. See — * 
IRoN-WokR. * 

Harer-Mark; Dimaia Merke, is a Noble. See Noztz 

Fitx- herbert ſays, that in Caſe a Writ be brought, and 
the Seifin of the Demandant, or his Anceſtor alledged 
the Seifin is not traverſable by the Defendant, but he mas 
tender the half Mark for the Enquiry of this Seiſin: Which, 
is, in plainer Terms, that the Derendant ſhall not be ad. 
mitted to deny, that the Poſſeſſor, or his Anceſtors was 
ſeiſed of the Land in Queſtion, and to prove his Denial. 
but that he ſhall be admitted to render half a Mark in 
Money, to have an Enquiry made, whether the Deman- 
dant, Cc. were ſeiſed or not? 

Har y-Moon, Demi Lune, in Fortification, is an Out. 
work, that hath only two Faces; forming together 2 
ſaliant Angle, which is flanked by ſome Part of the Place 
and of the other Baſtions. See Out Worx, Dzul- 
Lune, &c. | 

Theſe Haif-Moons are ſometimes raiſed before the Cur. 
tain, when the Ditch is a little wider than it ought to be; 
in which Senſe it is much the ſame with a Ravelin, only 
that the Gorge of an Half- Moon: is made bending in like a 
Bow, or a Creſcent, and is moſt Times uſed to cover the 
Point of a Baſtion ; whereas Ravelins are placed before 
the Curtain. — But they are defective, as being ill flanked, 
See RAVELIN. 

HaLe-Penny, a Copper Coin, whoſe Value is expreſs'd 
by its Name. Sce PENNY. See alſo OsoLvs. 

Har y-Seal, is uſed in Chancery, for the Sealing of 
Commiſſions to Delegates appointed upon any Appeal in 
Ecclefiaſtical or Marine Cauſe, See DELEGATE, 

Harr-Zongue, Medietas Lingue, is a Jury impannell'd 
in a Cauſe, where a Stranger, or Foreigner, is a Party, 
See MEpItTAs Lingue. 

HALIEUTICKS, Halientica, of the Greece, eum, 
Books treating of Fiſhes, or the Art of Fiſþing. See Flsn 
and FIsHING. 

HALIGAMOT. See HAL TI MOTR. 

HALL, was antiently uſed for a Manſion-Houſe, or 
Habitation. See Mans10N. 

Harr, Salle, in Architecture, is a large Room, at the 
Entrance of a fine Houſe, Palace, or the like, See Pa- 
LACE, c. | 

Vitruvius mentions three Sorts of Halls: The Terraſtyle, 
which has four Columns ſu porting the Plafond, or Ceil- 
ing: The Corinthian, which has Columns all around, [et 
into the Wall, and is vaulced over: And the Zzyprian, 
which had a Periſtyle of inſolated Coriuthian Columns, 
bearing a ſecond Order, with a Ceiling. Theſe were 
call'd Oeci. 

The Hall is properly the firſt, and fineſt Partition, or 
Member of an Apartment; and, in the Houſes of Mini- 
ſters of State, public Magiſtrates, c. is that wherein they 
diſpatch Buſineſs, and give Audieace. 

In very magnificent Buildings, where the Hall is larger 
and loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of tae 
Houſe, it is call'd a Saloon. See SALOON, 

A Royal Apartment is ſaid to conſiſt of a Hall, ot 
Chamber of Guards, Aula Pretoriana ; an Anti-chambrr, 
Procamera ; a Chamber, Camera; a Cabinet, Conclave; 
and a Gallery, Porticus. Sce APARTMENT. 

HALL is alſo a public Building, erected for the Admin” 
ſtration of the Policy and Juſtice of a City, or Corpora 
tion. — In this Senſe we ſay the Zown-Hait, a Comps") 
Hall, &c. 

G- HALT, is a ſtately Building in the City of Lon, 
and the great Court of Judicature for that City. der 
CoukrT and Gulirp-Hall. Yer 


Here Meetings of the Citizens are held, for the Election 
of Officers, ſolemn Entertainments, c. | 

= Edifice wherein there is one or more 'Tribunals. See 
COURT) JusT1CE, and TRIBUNATL. 

In Weſtminſter Hall are held the great Courts of this 

Kingdom, e. the King's-Bench, Chancery, Common- 

Ng and Exchequer. See Kings BRN CH, Common Pleas, 
HEQUER. 

1 Stairs, is likewiſe held the High Court of Par- 

liament. See PARLIAMENT. 

We minſter-Hall was the Royal Palace, or Place of 
1 of our antient Kings; who ordinarily held their 
parliaments, and Courts of udicature, in their Dwelling- 
Houſes, (as 18 fill done by the. Kings of Spain) and fre- 
quently ſat the ſaid Courts of Judicature, as they itill do 
: rliament. 
wr great Part of this Palace was burnt under Henry VIII. 
what remains is ſill reſerved for the ſaid Judicato- 
ries, — The great Hall, wherein the Courts of Kings- 
"Bench, &c. are kept, is ſaid to have been built by William 
Rufus; others ſay by Richard I. or II. Tis reckon'd 
ſuperior, in Point of Dimenſions, to any Hall in Europe, 
being 300 Foot long, and 100 broad. | 

HALLAGE, a Fee due for Cloth brought for Sale to 
Blackwell-Hall in London. | 

The Word is alſo uſed for Toll og to the Lord of a 
Fair, or Market, for Commodities ſold in the common Hall 


of the Place. 

HALLELUJAH, a Term of Rejoycing, ſometimes ſung 
or rehears'd, at the End of Verſes on that Occaſion. 

St. Zerom firſt introduced the Word Hallelujah into the 
Church Service: For a conſiderable Time it was only 
uſed once a Year, in the Latin Church, vis. at Eaſter : 
But in the Greek Church it was much more frequent. 
St. Jerom mentions its being ſung at the Interments of 
the Dead, which it ſtill continues to be in that Church; 
alſo on ſome Occaſions in TLent. 

In the Time of Gregory the Great, it was 238 
to be ſung all the Year round in the Latin Church, which 
rais'd ſome Complaints againſt that Pope, as giving too 
much into the Greek Way, and introducing the Ceremonies 
of the Church of Conſtantinople into that of Rome. But 
he excuſed himſelf by alledging that this had been the 
antient Uſage at Rome; and that it had been brought 
from Conſtantinople at the Time when the Word Halle- 
lujah was firſt introduced under Pope Damaſus. 

The Word is Hebrew ; or rather, it is two Hebrew 
Words joyn'd together; one of them Ji, Hallelu, 
and the other 7, ja, an Abridgment of the Name of 
God, dn, Jehova. The firit ſignifies Laudate, praiſe 
ye; and the other Dominum, the Lord. 

HALLIARDS, or HALWARDS, in a Ship, are Ropes 
which ſerve for hoiſting up all the Yards, except the 
Croſs Jack, and the Sprit-ſail Yards. See Yar. 

HALMOTE, or HAL IMOTE, from the Saæon heale, 
i.e. Aula, Hall, and Zemor., conventus, Meeting; is the 
ſame with what we now call a Court-Baron; the Word im- 
plying a Meeting of the Tenants of the ſame Hall or Manor. 
dee BARON. | 

Omnis cauſa terminetur, vel Hundredo, vel Comitatu, 
vel Halimote, ſocam habentium vel dominorum curia. 
LL. Hen. I. Cap. 10. | 

The Name is ſtill retained at Luſton, and other Places 
in * See Mork. 

It is ſometimes alſo taken for a Convention of Citizens 
in their public Hall; which was alſo call'd Follmot and 
Halmot. See For K MOT E, HALL, Sc. | 

This Halmote and Halimote, are often confounded with 
the Folkmote, though originally they were two diſtin 
Courts, In Effect, the Halimore properly ſignifies the 
Lord's Court, or a Court Baron held in the Manor, in 
which Differences between the Tenants were determined. 
See Manor, Couvxr, TENANT, Lord, &c. 

HALO, in Phyfiology, a Meteor, in Form of a luminous 
Ring, or Circle, of various Colours, appearing round the 
Bodies of the Sun, Moon, and Stars. See METEoR. 

That around the Moon is the moſt uſual ; and is alſo 
call d Corona, Crown. See Corona. : 

That about the Sun is peculiarly call'd Parhelia. See 


PAARRETLI A. 


The Word is form'd of the Gr eek, anus, Or KN, Area. 


Naturaliſts conceive the Halo to ariſe from a Refraction 
of the Rays of Light in their paſſing thro' the fine, rare 
Veſiculæ of a thin Nubecula, or 182 toward the Top of 
our Atmoſphere; which Account they confirm hence, that 
a Quantity of Water being thrown up _ the Sun, as 
it breaks and diſperſes into Drops, it forms a Kind of 
Halo, or Iris, exhibiting the Colours of the Natural ones. 

ce RAINBOW. | 
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Mr. Huygens ſuppoſes Halo's, or Circles round the Sun; 
to be formed by ſmall round Grains of a Kind of Hail, 


is alſo particularly uſed for a Court of Juſtice z made up of two different Parts; one of which is opake, an 


incloſed in the other which is tranſparent : Which is the 
Structure really obſerved in Hail, bee Harr. | 

After the ſame Manner he accounts for the Parhelia; 
only that there he imagines the icy Grains of an oblon 
Figure, and rounding at the Ends; like Cylinders, wit 
round Convex Tops. — Where ſome of theſe Cylinders are 
in an erect Poſition, the Circle they form. will be white, 
by Reaſon of the Reflection of the Rays of the Sun on the 
Surface of theſe Cylinders. 

He 2 to account for the coloured Halo's, and 
Parhelia, from the ſame Hypotheſis; and produces an 
Experiment of a glaſs Cylinder, a Foot long, having 
within it an opake Kernel, (which was a Cylinder ot 
Wood) and the ambient Space filled with Water: This 
Cylinder being expoſed to the Sun, and the Eye diſ- 
poſed in a proper Place; the ſeveral ſucceſſire Reſſections 
and Refractions neceſſary to produce ſuch an Effect did 
plainly appear, 

The Light which comes through Drops of Rain by 
two Refractions, without any Reflection, Sir . Newtor 
obſerves, ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the Diſtance oh 
about 26 Degrees from the Sun, and to decay gradually 
both Ways, as the Diſtance from him increaſes and de- 
creaſes And the ſame is to be underſtood of Light, tranſ- 
mitted through ſpherical Hail-ſtones, — Add, that if the 
Hail be a little flatted, as is often the Caſe, the Light 
tranſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs Diſtance 
than that of 26 Degrees, as to form a Halo about the 
Sun or Moon; which Halo, as often as the Hail-ſtones are 
duly figured, may be coloured; and then it muſt be red 
within by the leaſt refrangible Rays, and blue without by 
the moſt refrangible ones; eſpecially if the Hail-ſtones 
have opake Globules of Snow in their Centre, to inter- 
cept the Light within the Halo, as Hryzens has obſerved, 
and make the infide thereof more diſlin&tly defined than 
it would otherwiſe be. | 

Such Hail-ſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating the 
Light by the Snow, may make a Halo red within, and 
colourleſs without, and darker in the red than without, 
as Halo's uſe to be: For of thoſe Rays which paſs cloſe 
by the Snow, the Rubriform will be leaſt refracted, and ſo 
come to the Eye in the directeſt Lines. Optice. 

HALSFANG. See HEATLTANG and PILLoRx. 

HALT, in War, a Pauſe, or Stop, in the March of 
a military Body. See PAusk. 

In Places full of Defiles, frequent Ha/ts muſt be made; 
The SINE made a Halt to reit themſclves. 

Some derive the Word from the Latin alitus, Breath; 


it being a frequent Occaſion of ha/ting, to take Breath: 


Others from a/ro, by Reaſon in Ha!rs they raiſe their 
Pikes, Ec. an End. 

HALTERISTA, HarTzRisrs, in Antiquity, a Sort of 
Players at Diſcus ; denominated from a peculiar Kind of 
Diſcus, by the Greeks call'd daTig, and by the Latins 
Halter. See Discus. | 

Budeus, and others, take the Halter to have been a leaden 
Weight, or Club, which the Vaulters bore in their Hands, 
to ſecure and keep themſelves the more ſteady in their 
Leaping. — Nor will theſe Authors allow of any Sort of 
Halter beſides this Weight; nor other Halteriſts but theſe 
Vaulters. — But Cornarius, in his Comments on Galen, 
refutes the Opinion, 

Others, as Cornarius, Conſtazztine, and Portus, will have 
the Halter to be a Lump, or Maſſive of Lead, or Stone, 
with a Hold, or Handle, fix'd to it, by which it might 
be carried; and that the Ha/reriſte were thoſe who exer- 
ciſed themſelves in removing theſe Maſſives from Place to 
Place. — Theſe Authors 'add, that the Weight, or Ball 


mention'd by Sudæus, was not call'd eaTig, Halter, but 
dr e, Alfer, which fignifies Aſſiſtance, Help. 

Hier. Mercurialis, in his Treatiſe 4 Arte Gymnaſtica; 
L. II. C. 12. diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Ha/teriſte ; for 
tho' there was but one Halter, there were two Ways of 
applying it. — The one was to throw or pitch it in a 
certain Manner, or only to hold it out at Arm's End; 
and in this Poſture to give themſelves divers Motions, 
ſwinging the Hands backwards and forwards, Sc. accord- 
ing to the engraven Figures thereof given us by Mercurialis. 


The Halter was of a cylindrical Figure, le in the 


middle, where it was held, by one Diameter, than at the 


two Ends. It was above a Foot long ; and there was one 
for each Hand : It was either of Iron, Stone, or Lead. 
Galen, De tuend. Valetud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lib. VI. 
ſpeaks of this Exerciſe, and ſhews of what Uſe it is in 
Purging the Body of peccant Humors ; making it equivalent 
. to Purgation and Phlebotomy. Sce ExERCITSE and 


GyMmNASTtc; | 
HAI.TISNG, 


HAM 


HALTING, among Farriers, Cc. an Irregularity in the 
Motion of a Horſe, arifing from a Lameneſs, or other 
Injury in the Shoulder, Leg, or Foot; which leads him to 
ſpare the Part, or uſe it too timorouſly. 

An Acquaintance with this Diſorder, in its ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances, is a Thing of great Extent in the Affairs of 


* 


the Manage; for which Reaſon we ſhall add the principal 


Points relating thereto. — If a Horſe ha/ts, tis either he- 
fore; in which Caſe his Grief lies either in the Shoulder, 
the T.egs, or Feet: Or behind, where it muſt lye in the 
Hip, Ham, or the like. . 

1. The Signs which indicate it in the SHoulder, are 
his not lifting up his Leg, but trailing it on the Ground ; 
or his caſting out one Leg more than the other, and with 
his Knce, in a Manner, unbent. — Add that in turning ſhort 
he will viſibly favour the Leg on the lame Side. Again, 
if the Ailment be found in the Shoulder, it muſt either 
be in the Top of the Shoulder Blade, call'd the Withers, 
which is known by his Halting moſt when a Perſon is 
on his Back, his ſhrinking much, and offering to bite 
when griped, and handled about the Top of the Shoulder 
Blade: Or in the Bottom of the Shoulder Blade, joyning 
to the Marrow Bone, which is the fore Pitch of the 
Breaſt ; which is known by his treading his N thick, 
and ſhrinking, ready to fall down, when preſs'd in that 
Part: Or in the Elbow, which joyns the Marrow Bone 
to the Leg; which is known by wincing, and taking up 
his Foot when pinch'd there. | 

2%. If the Grievance be in the Legs, it either lies in 
the Knee, or Paſtern Joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing 
to bow the one or the other, and going ſtiffly on it: 
Or in the Shank, which is diſcovered by ſome Splint, Screw, 


Wind-gall, or other vifible Malady thereon: 
3. If it be in the Foot; it is either in the Coronet, and 


owing to ſome Strain, to be diſtinguiſh'd by ſome Tumor, 
or breaking thereon, or its appearing hot and burning to 
the Touch: Or in the Heel, owing to an Over-reach or 
the like, and viſible to the Eye, as alſo by his treading 
altogether on his Toe: Or in the Quarter, between the 
middle of the Hoof and the Heel, which is known by his 
Halting more when on the Edge of a Bank than when 
on plain Ground. — This is ſometimes occaſion'd by being 
pricked with a Nail in the Shoeing ; and the faulty Nail 
18 diſtinguiſhed by pinching 'the Head of each Nail, and the 
Hoof together with a Pair of Pinchers. 

If a Horſe halt behind, from a Diſorder in the Hip, or 
Huckle Bone, he will go fidelong, and not follow ſo well 
with that Leg as the others; nor will he turn on that 
Side without tavouring the Leg; add, that he ſhows it 
{till moſt, in walking on the Side of a Bank with the 
worſt Leg higheſt. 

If a Horſe has any hidden Infirmity, that will brin 
him to halt when he comes to Travel, it may be dif. 
cover'd by running him in the Hand on ſmooth Way, at 
the Length of the Halter; and obſerving how he ſets 
down his Legs: It he favour none of them, he is to be 
further proved, by riding him roundly till well heated ; 
then letting him ſtand till an Hour, ml after that running 
him in the Hand at Halters length as before. 


HALYMOTE, properly fignifies an Holy, or Eccleſia- 


ſtical Court. See HArmorTE. 
There is a Court held in London by this Name, before 


the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, for regulating the Bakers. 


lt was antiently held on Sumday next before St. T homas's 


Day, and for this Reaſon called the Halymote, or Holy- 
Court. — The Title thereof runs thus: Cura ſancti-motus 
tenta in Guilhalda Civitatis Fondon. Coram Majors & 


Vicecom. &c. 

HALYWERCFOLK, N fignified ſuch Perſons 
of the Province of Durham, as held Lands, on Condition 
of defending the Corps of St. Cuthbert; and who hereupon 
claimed the Privilege not to be forced to go out of the 
Biſhoprick either by King or Biſhop. Miſt. Duneln. 

Hence Durham in our Year Books is called Franchiſe 
ae Merk. Selden. 

HAM, a Saxon Word, properly fignifying a Houſe, or 
Dwelling-Place. — Sometimes it alſo ſignifies a Street, or 
Village. - 

Hence it is that the Name of many of our 'Towns end 
with it; as Nottingham, Buckingham, Walfingham, &c. 

Ham, is alſo a Part of the Leg of an Animal; being 

the inner, or hind Part of the Knee; or the Ply, or Angle, 
in which the Leg and Thigh, when bent, incline to each 
other. See Leo, Tnicn and Knees. 
Hau, in Commerce, Sc. is uſed for a Thigh or 
Shoulder of Pork, dried, ſeaſon'd, and prepar'd to make 
it keep, and. give it a britk agreeable Flavour. See 
GAMMON. 

Weſtphalia-Hams, ſo much in Vogue, are prepared b 
Salting them with Salt-Petre, preſſing them in a Preſs 
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eight or ten Days, ſteeping them in uni her 


drying them by the Smoak of Juniper Woods Water, and 


27 


HAMADRTAD ES, in Antiquity, f. hg 
vered among the ancient Heathoas, 3 Daites te- 
over Woods and Foreſts, and to be incloſed un der Al 
ar 


of Oaks. See Gor. 
The Word is compounded of d, /imnl, to 
du,, Dryaa, of 7 55 Oak. See re = 
The Hamadryades, auadpuaqdte, were 6 
and dye with the Trees they were attach d * lie 
— by 2 = 2 1, Eccl. X. v. ga. after Mew 
imachus, the Scholiaſt of Apollonius, &c. * 
1 1 relating thereto e. Wo Menticn 
The Poets, however, frequently confound th 
2 ro op Naiads and Nadhe 3 3 
AYM. J . V. 23. Ovid. Faſt. IV. 2 » 
XX. 32. o_ = ATADS. f W Eq. 
Feſtus calls them Ouerquetulanæ, as being 1 
ſprung from Oaks. _—_ ancient Poet, one heren o 
in Artheneus, L. III. calls the Vine, Fig-Tree, and oth 5 
Fruit Trees, Hamadryades, from their Mother's N ame. 7 


HAMAXOBII, HAM Axog TANs, in the ancient Geo- 
graphy, a Nation of People who lived wholly in Cha. 
riots; whence their Appellation, from ayuate, a C 
Chariot, and glec, Life. ; nn 

The Hamaxobit, or Hamaxobite, were an ancient Pe. 
ple of Sarmaria Enropen, inhabiting the Southern pant 
of Muſcovy. — They had no Houſes, but Tents made of 
Leather, and fix'd on Chariots, to be ready for ſhiftin 
and Travel. 8 


HAMBOROUGH Company. See Cour ANv. 


HAMMELING, or Ham-ſtringing, the Act of cutting 
off the Ham. 

Hameling, or Hambling of Dogs, is the ſame with Fx. 

itating, or Lawing. See ExrEDITATINs. 

HAMLET, Hamztr, or HAurszr, from the Saxon 
Ham, Houſe, and the German, Zer, Member ; are Dimi- 
nutives of Ham; and fignifie a little Village; or rather, a 
Part of a Village. See VILLACE. ; 

The learned Spelman upon theſe Words, ſhewing the 
Difference between Villa integra, Villa dimidia, 
& Hamleta, ſays, Hamleta vero, que medietatem 


friborgi non obtinuit, hoc eſt ubi quinque cafitales 
plegii non 2 ſint. — The Statute of Exon, 14 


E4w. I. mentions this Word thus, Les noſines de toutes 
tes Villes & Hamlets que ſont en ſon Wapentake. In an 
ancient MS. it is expounded he Scat of a Free-holder, 


HAMMER, an Inſtrument of Iron, with a Handle of 
Wood ; uſed in moſt mechanic Arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, 
Sc. See BeATinG, Cc. | 

Bodies capable of being ſtretch'd, or extended, under 
the Hammer, are ſaid to be malleable. Sec Marita- 
BILITY. 

The Latins call it Malleus, of Martellus, by which Name 
Pliny calls it, when he ſays, that Cynira, Daughter of 
Agriope, invented the Hammer and Pinchers. Menag? 
derives the Latin Name 4 Marte, & Martus. 

The Hammers of Forges, are moved or worked by a 
Water-Mill. See FoR Gk. | 

HAMMER Hardening. See HARDENING. 

HAuuzR of 4 Clock. Sce Crock and Crocx- 
Wor x. | 

HAMMER, in Anatomy. See MALLEvs. 

HAMMERING, the A& of beating, or extending, and 
faſhioning a Body under the Hammer. See HAMMER. 

When it is perform'd on Iron heated for the Purpoſe, 
the Smiths uſually call it Forging. See For 61NG. 

HAMMERING, in Coining. — A Piece of Money, or 4 
Medal, is ſaid to be Hammer'd, when ſtruck, and the 
Impreſſion given, with a Hammer, and not with a Mil. 
See Coin and ME DAT. 

For the Method of Coining with the Hammer, See 
Col Nx ING. 

HAMMOCK, or Hamac, a Kind of hanging-Bed ; 
ſuſpended between two Trees, Poſts, Hooks, or the like; 
m_ uſed throughout the Veſt Indies, as alſo on Board 
of Ships. 

The Indians hang their Hamacs to Trees, and thus 
ſecure themſelves from wild Beaſts and Inſects, which ren- 
der lying on the Ground dangerous. 

The People of the Caribbee Iſlands are wonderfully 
ſuperſtitious in the Point of their Hamacs; and do not 
make them without a deal of Ceremonies. — At eac 
End of the Room, they put Bags of Aſhes, without which, 
it is the Opinion, that the Hammock won't laſt, It 
they were to eat Figs on a Hammock, they believe it 
would rot: Nor dare they eat any Fiſh that has g0 
Teeth, as believing that would make their Hammock ſoon 


wear thro), : 
According 
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cording to Fa. Plumier, who has often made uſe of 
_— in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large, ſtrong 
the ow or Sheet of coarſe Cotton, about fix Foot Square : 
ge" o oppoſite Sides, are Loops of the ſame Stuff, thro' 
Ciich a String 1s run, and thereof other Loops are form'd, 


: tied together with a Cord ; and thus is the 
ab de Ken to two neighbouring Trees, in the Field ; 


or two Hooks, in Houſes. 


Surgeons alſo make Uſe of an Inſtrument thus called, 

extract the Child in difficult Labours. 

„ ANAPER, or Hur ER, an Office in Chancery. See 
Rv. 
Coke Clerk of the Hanaper, ſometimes ſtyled Warden 

F the Hanaper, receives all Money due to the King for 
Sls of Charters, Patents, Commiſſions, and Writs; and 
attends the Keeper of the Seal daily in Term-Time, and 
all Times of Sealing; and takes into his Cuſtody all ſeal- 
1 Charters, Patents, and the like, which he receives into 
Bags; but anciently, it is —— into Hampers, which 

ave Denomination to the Office. 
goo ne js alſo. an Officer, who is Comptroller of the 
Hamper. See Cour TROLLER. 

HAN CES, in a Ship, are Falls, or Deſcents of the 
Fife-Rails, which are placed as Baniſters in the Poop, 
Oc. and down to the Gang-way. 

Hances, or HANsESs, in Architecture, are the Ends of 
Elliptical Arches ; which are Arcs of {ſmaller Circles than 
the bcheme, or middle Part of the Arch. See AR cn. 

HAND, Alanus, a Part, or Member of the Body of 
Man; making the Extremity of the Arm. See Arm. 

The Mechaniſm of the Hard is very curious; excellent- 
ly contrived to fit it for the various Uſes and Occaſions 
we have for it, and the great Number of Arts and Manu- 
factures it is to be imploy'd in. It conſiſts of a Compages 
of Nerves, and little Bones, joynted into each other, which 
give it a great Degree of Strength, and at the ſame Time 
an *. Flexibility, to enable it to handle adjacent 
Bodies, lay hold of them, and graſp them, in order either 
to draw them towards us, or thruſt them off. 

Anaxagoras is repreſented by ancient Authors, as main- 
taining, — Man owes all his Wiſdom, Knowledge, and 
Superiority over other Animals, to the Uſe of his Hand. 
— Galen puts the Thing another Way: Man, according 
to him, is not the wiſeſt ay becauſe he has Hauds; 
but he had Hands given him becauſe he was the wiſeſt 
Creature. For it was not our Hands that taught us Arts, 
but Reaſon. The Hands are the Organs of Reaſon, &5c. 
De uſu part. Lib. I. C. 3. 

Hanp, in Medicine: — The Hand, among Anatomiſts, 
extends from the Shoulder to the Fingers Ends; call'd 
alſo the greater Hang. 

It is divided into three Parts: — The firſt reaching 
from the Shoulder to the Elbow ; properly call'd the Arm, 
Brachium. See ARM. 

The ſecond reaches from the Elbow to the Wriſt. — 
The third, the Hang, Manns, properly ſo call'd; call'd alſo 
the /efſer Hang, or extrema Manus. — This is ſubdivided 
into three other Parts; the Carpus, which is the Wriſt : — 
The Aſetacarpus, which is the Body of the Hand, includ- 
ing the Dorſum and Vola: — And the Fingers, Digiti. 
See each deſcribed under its proper Article, CAR P us, Mx TA:- 
CARPUsS, and FINGERS. 

The Muſcles whereby the Hand is moved and direct- 
ed, are the Palmares ; the Flexor and Extenſor, Carpi 
Ulnaris, and Radialis; Perforatus; Perforans; Lum- 
bricales; Interoſſei; Extenſors, Abauftors, and Flexors 
of the Fingers. See each in its Place, PALMAR1s, FL ExOxk, 
ExrENSOR, Oc. | 

The Hand makes the Subject-Matter of the Art of 
Palmiſtry, which is employ'd in conſidering the ſeveral 
I. ines and Eminencies of the Palm of the Hang, their Sig- 
nifications, Sc. See PALMISTRY. 

Among the Egyptians, the Hand was uſed as a Symbol 
of Strength: — Among the Romans, it was held a Symbol 
of Fidelity ; and en Tour was conſecrated to that God- 
deſs, by Numa, with great — | 

In Chirurgery, they uſe an Tron Hand, which is a Kind 
of Artificial, or Subſidiary Hand, to be applied, and fit- 
2 5 the Stump of an Arm, after the Hand has been 
ut off. | 

It has . moſt of the Motions of the natural Hand ; 
which are effected by Means of Springs, Pullies, Pinions, 

uttons, Wc. Amb. Pare gives us its Structure at 


large, 


AND, in Falconry, is uſed for the Foot of the Hawk: 
o have a clean, ſtrong, ſlender, glutinous Hand, well 
Clawed, are ſome of the good Qualities of a Hawk or 


Falcon. See Hawz and FALGON. 
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 Hano, in the Manage, is a Term variouſly uſed. Some- 
times it ſtands for the Fore-ſeet of a Horſe. 


Hand is alſo uſed, for a Diviſion of the Horſe into two | 


Parts, with Reſpect to the Rider's Hand. — The Fore- 
hand includes the Head, Neck, and fore-Quarters. — The 
Hind-hand is all the reſt of the Horſe. | 

Spear-HAnD, or Sword-Hand, is uſed for a Horſeman's 
Right-Hand. 
 Briale-Hand, is his Left-Hand. — Your regular Cava- 
lier holds his Bridle-Hand 2 or 3 Inches above the Pommel 
of the Saddle, 

A Horſeman is ſaid to have 20 Hand, when he only 

makes Uſe of the Bridle unſeaſonably; not knowing how 
to give the Aids or Helps of the Hand with Diſcretion. 
To keep a Horſe por the Hand, ſignifies to feel him 
in the Stay upon the Hand, and to be always prepared to 
avoid any Surprize from him. — When the Horſe obeys 
and anſwers the Effects of the Hand, he is ſaid to reſt 
well iipon the Hand. 

A Horſe-man ought to have a light Hand, i. e. he ought 
only to feel the Horſe upon his Hand, ſo as to reſiſt him 
whenever he attempts to ſlip from it; and aſſoon as he 
has made his Reſiſtance, ought to lower the Bridle, inſtead 
of cleaving to it, 

If a Horſe, by a too great Eagerneſs to go forward, 
Preſſes too much ion the Hand; it ought to be 1lack- 
en'd at certain Times, and at other Times to be kept hard, 
in order to diſappoint him from continually 3 up- 
on the Bit. This Facility, or Liberty of the Horſeman 
of {lackening or ſtiffening the Hand, makes what they call 
a good Hand. 

A Horſe is ſaid to force the Hand, when he does not 
fear the Bridle, but runs away in Spite of the Rider. 

To work a Horſe upon the Hand, is to manage him 
by the Effects of the Bridle, without any other Helps, 
except the Calves of the Legs. 

To be heavy upon the Hand, is underſtood of a Horſe, 
which by Reaſon of the Softneſs of his Neck, the Weakneſs 
of his Back, the Largeneſs of his Head, and the Weight 
of his Fore-quartersz or his Wearineſs ; throws himſelf upon 
the Bridle, without making any Reſiſtance, or Effort, to 
force the Horſeman's Hang. ; 

Harmonical HAND, in Muſic, is uſed by ſome Writers 
for the ancient Diagramma, or Scale of Muſic, upon which 
a learn'd to fing. See GammvrT, Scarlrz, Diackam, 

C. 

The Reaſon of the Appellation was, that Guido Aretin, 
upon inventing the Notes, t, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, diſpo- 
ſed them on the Fingers of the Figure of a Hand ſtretch'd 
out. See NoTE. 


He changed the Letters of the Alphabet, uſed till that 


Time to expreſs the Notes, for theſe fix Syllables, which 
he took out of the firſt Strophe of the Hymn of St. 70h 
Baptiſt, compoled by Paulus Diaconus. 


Ut queant Taxis re-ſonare fibris 

Mi-ra Geſtorum ta-muli tuorum 

Sol-ve polluti la-bit reatum. 
Sancte Joannes. 


Tmpoſition of Hanvs, or Laying on of Hands, figni- 
fies by _ of Holy Orders; a Ceremony wherein 
the Hands are laid on the Head of another, as a Sign of 
a Miflion, or of a Power given him to exerciſe the Fun- 
tions of the Miniſtry belonging to the Order. See Or- 
DINAT ION, Gc. 

The Apoſtles began to appoint Miſſionaries by the Impo- 
ſition of Hands. See ImrosI TION. 

Waſhing one's Hans of a Thing ſignifies the witneſ⸗ 
ſing that a Perſon has no Part or Concern in an Affair; 
— that he will not be anſwerable for it: As Pilate 
did in Reſpect of our Saviour's Death. — In this Senſe 
a Man is ſaid to have clean Hauds; and particularly a 
Judge, to denote that he has not been corrupted by Bribes 
or Preſents. | 

Left-Hany, — To marry with the Zeft Hand, is to 
Eſpouſe a Woman of inferior Degree, whoſe Children, in 
virtue of ſuch Marriage, are not to ſucceed to the Father, 
nor ſhare with the other Children ; but be contented with 
what Fortune the Husband ſhall appoint them the next 
Day after Marriage. | 

This Method of taking TLeft-handed Wives obtains in 
Germany. See MARRIAGE. 

Han, is alſo uſed for the Index of a Clock, Watch, 
or the like, ſerving to point the Hour, c. Sce Inpex. 

HAND of Fuſtice, is a Scepter, or Batoon, a Cubit long, 
having an Ivory Hand at the Extremity thereof; uſed as 
an Attribute of Kings, wherewith they are painted in 
their Royal Robes; as on the Coronation Day. 

Authors uſually call it Virga. — Louis X. of France, 
firſt took the Hang of Juſtice for his Deviſe. 
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| HAN 
Zong-HA up, Longimanns. — A Kind of Title, or Sur- 
name, aſſumed by certain Princes. Artaxerxes, the Son 
of Xerxes, and his Succeſſor in the Perſian Empire, were 
thus denominated ; as having one Hand longer than the 
other, 


Short HAN p. See TacnnrocRAPnyY, 


Bloody HAND. See BLoopy-Hangs. | 
Hand is alſo figuratively uſed in 2 Sculpture, 


Sc. for the Manner or Style of this or that Maſter; See 


MAxNER, STYLE, c. . 
Hanvs, are born in Coat Armour, dexter and ſiniſter ; 


that is, right and left; expanded or open, and after other 


Manners. | 
Azure; a dexter Hand couped at the Wriſt, and ex- 


tended in pale Argent; is born by the Name of Zrome. 
— Argent, three ſiniſter Hands, couped at the Wriſt, Gules, 
by the Name of Maynard. 

The Knights Baronets, are to bear in a Canton, or in 
an Eſcutcheon, which they pleaſe, the Arms of Uſer, 
viz. a Field Argent, a ſiniſter Hand couped at the 
Wriſt, Gules. See Baroner. | 

Hanv-Borow, from the Saxon, Bong-hand, a Surety ; 
eſt quaſi vas, aur ſidei juſſor manuenſis, hoc eſt, minor, 
ſeu inferior; nam Head-borow, vas eſt Capitalis, vel 
ſuperior. Spelman. See HEAD Boroven. 

Hanny-Zreadtrh, is ſometimes uſed for a Meaſure of 


three Inches. See Id c and MR ASURE. 
Hand, or HAN PDror, is alſo a Meaſure of four Inches, 


by the Standard; according to the Stat. 33 H. 8. Cap. 5. 
See MEASURE. 

The Hand, among Jockeys, is four 1 Breadth, and 
is the Meaſure of a Fiſt clench d; by which the Height 
of Horſes is meaſured. ; 

A Horſe for War ſhould be 16 or 18 Hands high. 
HAND-HABEND, in our ancient Cuſtoms, denotes a 
Thief taken in the very Fact. See HonD-HABEND. 


Si quis hominem liberum latrocinium, ſeu rem furatam 


ſecumdeferentem (quem hæbbend pe handa vocant) com- 
prehenaderit, &c. Concil. Berghamſted, Anno 697. 

HANDLING, a Term uſed in Reſpect of fighting 
Cocks; fignifying the meaſuring the Girth of them, by 
griping one's Hands and Fingers about the Cock's Body. 

HAN GINGS, Linings for Rooms, made of Arras, Ta- 
peſtry, &c. See TArrsTRY. 

HANGS-Over, in Building. See BAT TER. 

HANSE, or ANSE, an ancient Name, for a Society or 
Company of Merchants ; particularly thoſe of certain Ci- 
ties in Germany, &c. hence call'd Hanſe Towns. See Com- 
AN and HANSE Torn. | 

Hanss Towns, certain Free Towns of Germany, and 
the North, united in ſtrict League, under Laws and 
Magiſtrates of their own appointing, for the better carrying 
on of Commerce, and their mutual Safety and Aſſiſtance. 
See ComrANY. 

This celebrated Aſſociation, which makes ſo great a 
Figure in the Hiſtory of Commerce, is commonly ſuppoſed 
to have commenced at Fremen on the Weſer, in the 
Year 1164; others ſay in 1260, immediately after the 
Incurſions and Pyracies of the Danes, Normans, &c. 
others in 1206; and others in 920: But be its Origin 
when it will, it was confirm'd and re-eſtabliſh'd in 1270. 


See CommERCE. 


At firſt it only conſiſted of Towns fituate on the 
Coaſts of the Baltic Sea, or not far from it. — But its 
Strength and Reputation increafing, ſcarce any 'Trading 
City in Europe but defired to be admitted into it. 

Under our King Henry III. the Hanſe conſiſted of no 

leſs than 62 Cities; to which were afterwards added 4 
more. 
France furniſhed to the Confederacy, Rouen, St. Malo, 
Sourdeauæ, Bayonne, and Marſeilles: Spain, Barcelona, 
Sevil, and Cadiz: England, London: Portugal, Liſ- 
bon: — The Low-Countries, Antwerp, Dort, Amſter- 
adam, Bruges, Rotterdam, Oſtend, and Dunkirk: And 
Italy and Sicily, Meſſina, Leghorn, and Naples. 

The Hanje was divided into 4 Claſſes, or Members, 
which were thoſe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and 
1 or Dantzic. — Thoſe four Cities were the Heads 
of the four Members; and Zubec that of the whole 
Hanſe. 

Beſide this, the Hanſe had four principal Factories, or 

Staples, at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg; that 
of Zruges was afterwards removed to Aurwerp. But the 
firſt and principal was that of Lubec, which ſtill remains 
the Head of the Aſſociation. That of Zondon was call'd 
Guilabhalla Teutonicorum, or the Stillyard, See S$TILL- 
YARD, 
The Government of the Hanſe was at firſt Ariſtocra- 
tical: Then it came under the ſole Direction of the 
Grand Maſter of the Teutonic Order; and, at length, di- 
vers Princes and Lords made Intereſt for it. 
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the XV zh, were the moſt flouri 
liance. — They were then in à Condition 10 


the Year 1348; and againit Eric, in 1428; 
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Ships, containing above 12,000 Regular Troops — 
e 


But the ſeveral Princes, whoſe Principal Cities y 


ave proved formidable to themſelves, — he 

were -eaſy, and ſhort: Each withdrew the Merch ape 
his Ly from the Aſſociation; which, in a little T; 4 
from th rue Number of Cities it had compreho,Q * 
found it {elf funk to thoſe few which had kn, 
2 which henceforth was call'd the Ten = 
2 x» 4 ox w are m_ ſo conſiderable in Point. of 

ommerce, that they are admitted to m 3 

a om Kings. ee Treat with 
e Diviſions that were got among them ; 
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abliſhment of the Republic and Comm | 
= — Jus ns chat 5 2 
The four firſt Cities which form'd the Lea 
Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, which = 
call'd Mother-Towr7s; as thoſe afterwards added ” Bron 
_ call'd Dau * 2 : 

great Number of Towns in Germany, fill retai 

Title of Hanſe Towns; but this is — * 
Title which they affect, than any Argument of en 
continuing to trade under the Laws and Protection of the 
ancient Alliance; there being ſcarce any but Tuber 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſwick, and Cologn, 
that are truly Hanſeatic, and that have Deputics at the 
Aſſemblies held on the common Occaſions thereof: 

The great Trade the Dutch maintain with the Hanſe 
Towns, contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome 
Part of them in their ancient Reputation; and tis prin- 
cipally to their Alliance with that flouriſhing Republic 
that they owe the Preſervation of their Liberties: The 
Succours ſome of them have received from the Duel 
having ſav'd them more than once from the Enterprizes 
of the Neighbouring Princes. See CouukRcxk. 

The Word Hanſe, is obſolete High- Durch, or Teutonic 
and ſignifies Alliance, Confederacy, Aſſociation, Cc. ; 

Others derive it from the two German Words, Am-ſee, 
that is, on the Sea; by Reaſon the firſt Hanſe Towns 
were all fituate on the Sea-Coaſt: Whence, the Society 
is ſaid to have been firſt call'd, aen zee ſteden, that is, 
Cities on the Sea; and afterwards, by Abbreviation, 
Hanſee, and Hanſe.” 

HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the Alliance, or 
Company of the Hanſe. 

Thus we ſay, The Hanſeatic Body: The Hanſeatic 
Towns, Sc. See Hanss. 

HANSGRAVE, the Title of an Officer in Germany. — 
The Hanſzrave is the chief of a Company, or Society. 

The Word is a Compound of the German, Hanſe, and 
Graf, Count. See Grave. 

HAP, in Law, from the French, Happer, to catch, or 
ſnatch ; ſignifies the ſame with us: — Thus we fay, to 
Hap the Poſſeſſion of a deed Poll, Littleton, Fol. 8. to Hip 
the Rent. | | 

If Partition be made between two Partners, and more 
Land be allowed the one than the other; and ſhe that 
hath moſt of the Land, charges her Land to the other, 
and happerh the Rent; ſhe ſhall maintain Aſſize without 
Speciality. Term. ley. 

HAQUENY, Hackney, an old French Word for an 
ambling Horſe. See AMeLinG. : 

HAQUEBUT, a Kind of Gun, or Caliver, otherwiſe 
call'd an Harquebuſs, or Arquebuſſe. See Ilazque 


Buss. 
It is alſo call'd a Hagbut. — The Haquebut is a bigger 


— Hand-Gun; thus call'd from the Teutonic, Haeck 
uyſe. | 

HARANGUE, a Modern French Name for a Sfeech, 
or Oration; i. e. a Diſcourſe made by an Orator in public. 


See ORAT10N. 
Menage derives the Word from the German þub0ru13, 


or the Engliſh bearing. Others derive it from the Latin, 
Ara, Altar, by Reaſon the firſt Harangues were made 
before Altars: Whence the Verſe of Juvenal, 


Aut Tugdunenſem Rhetor dicturus ad Aram. 
The Word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill Senſe, vis. 
For a too pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable Speech, l 


Declamation. — In Homer, the Poets generally Harangit 
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Ae ame to fights as in England, Criminals Ha- 
ere they 3 Scaffold before they die. St. Eurem. 
rangue On | 2 | 

ARBINGER, an Officer of the King's Houſhold, 
having four Yeomen under him, who ride a Day's Jour- 
ney before the Court when they travel, to provide Lodg- 
i, N BOUR. a Sea-Port ; or a Station where Ships may 
ride ſafe at Anchor. See Pon r. 

The Word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed, or ſecured 
with a Bomb, or Chain; and that are furniſhed with a 
Mole, &c. See Mor x, Ge. 2 28 

To Harbour, is to lodge, receive, or entertain; to find 
a retiring Place. — Among Hunters, an Hart is ſaid to 
Harbour when he goes to Reſt ; whence to unharbour a 
Deer, is to diſlodge him, See HuxrIxc. 

HARDENING, the Act of communicating a greater 
Degree of Hardneſs to a Body, than it already has. See 

NESS. 

Han Hardening and Tempering of Iron and Steel, 
makes a confidera le Article in the mechanical Arts. See 
Izon, STEEL, TxMPERING, G Sc. | | 

There are divers Ways of effeCting it; as by the Ham- 
mer; quenching it, when hot, in cold Water; Caſe har- 

ing, Oc. 

e and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſp 
Steel, they give it a pretty high Heat, then ſuddenly 
quench it in Water, to make it very hard : 1 and 
Venice Steel only need a blood red Heat, and then 
quench'd, See HEAT. h 

The Workmen ſometimes grind Indigo, and Sallad Oyl 
together, and rub the Mixture upon it with a Woollen 
Rag while it is heating, and let it cool of it ſelf. 

If the Steel be too Hard or brittle for an Edge, ſprin 
or pointed Inſtrument, it may be let down, or made 
ſofter, thus: Take a Piece of Grind-ſtone, or Whet-ſtone, 
and rub hard on the Work, to take the black Scurf off 
it, and brighten it; then let it heat in the Fire, and, as 
it grows hotter, the Colour will change by degrees, 33 

to a light Goldiſh Colour, then to a darker Goldi 

Colour, and at laſt to a blue Colour: Chuſe which of 
theſe Colours the Work requires, and quench it ſuddenly 
in the Water, X 

Hammer HARrDENING, is moſtly uſed on Iron and 
Steel Plates, for Saws, Springs, Rules, &c. See SpRING,&c. 

Caſe HARDENING is thus perform'd: — Take Cow- 
horn, or hoof, dry it well in an Oven, and beat it to 
Powder; put as much Bay-Salt as Powder into ftale 
Urine; or White-wine Vinegar, and mix them well toge- 
ther, cover the Iron, or Steel, all over with this Mixture, 
and wrap it up in Loam, or Plate Iron, ſo as the Mixture 
touch every Part of the Work; then put it in the Fire, 
and blow the Coals to it, till the whole Lump have a 
blood-red Heat, but no higher; laſtly, take it out and 

uench it. 

, HARDNESS, Durities, in Philoſophy, that Quality in 
Bodies, whereby their Parts cohere firmly together, ſo as 
to reſiſt the Touch. See Conxs10N. | 

In this Senſe Hardneſs coincides with what on other 
Occaſions we call Firmneſs, and ſometimes Solidity, in 
Oppoſition to Fluidity. See FIRMNESSs, Soripity, and 
FLviDITY. 

More ſtrictly ſpeaking, a Body is ſaid to be hard, when 
its Parts mutually cohere, ſo as not to yield inwards, or 
give Way to an external Impulſe; and therefore not ſub- 
jet to any Motion in Reſpect of each other, without 
breaking the Body. — In which Senſe, Hardneſs ſtands 
oppoſed to Sofrneſs, where the Parts do readily give Way. 

he Peripateticks make Hardneſs a ſecondary Quality; 
as ſuppoſing it to ariſe from Dryneſs, which is a primary 
one, and to be in Proportion thereto. See QUALITY. 

Its remote Cauſes, according to them, are either Heat 
or Cold, according to the Diverſity of the Subject: Heat 
producing Dryneſs, and by that Means Har4neſs in Clay; 
and Cold, doing the like in Wax. | 

The Epicurean and Corpuſcular Philoſophers, account 
for Hardneſs, from the Figure of the component Parts, 
and their Union together. — Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it 
to the Atoms, or Particles of the Body, being hooked, 
and thus mutually catching and hanging upon one ano- 
ther: But this is directly bringing that for an Anſwer, 
which was the Queſtion. For how do thoſe hooked Parts 
hang on? See PARTICLE, 

Again: The Carteſiaus will have the Coheſion of hard 
gy effected by Reft ; that is, by nothing at all. See 
Sir J Neuron ſhews, that the primary Particles of all 
Bodies, whether ſolid or fluid, are hard, perfectly hard; 
and not capable of being broke or divided by any Power 
in Nature, — See MATTER, Bop, ELEMENT, c. 

Theſe Particles he maintains to be connected together 
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by an attractive Power; and according to che Cireum- 
ſtances of this Attraction, is the Body either Bard, or ſoft, 
or even fluid. See Arx ACT. . 


If the Particles be ſo diſpoſed or fitted for each other, 


as to touch in large Surfaces, ſuch Body will be Hara 
and the more ſo, as thoſe Surfaces are the larger. If, 
on the contrary, they only touch in ſmall Surlkens: the 
Body, by the Weakneſs of the Attraction, will remain ſoft. 
See PARTICLE, | | | 

HARDS, or Hun ps, of Flax, or Hemp, are the coarſer 
Parts, * * ron in the dreſſing of it, from the Tear, or 
fine Stuff. See HE Mr. 


HARE-Hunting. See Hare-Huntin. 


HARIOT, or Hzrror, a Due, or Service, belongin i 
to the Lord at the Death of his Tenant; conſiſting ar 


the beſt Beaſt the Tenant had at the Time of his Death, 
See SERVICE. 


Coke on Littleton obſerves, that Heriot in Saxon is 
called hee gat, . 4. the Lord's Beaſt : hehe, ſignifying 
Lora, and geac, Beaſt; from which others diflent, 
urging that hene, in Savon, ſignifies an Army, and geox, 


fuſus: And that the Saxon henegat, whence we derive 


our Hariot, ſigniſied Proviſion for War, or a Tribute, or 
Relief, given to the Lord of a Mannor, for his better 
Preparation towards War. — Erat enim Heriotum mili- 
taris ſupellectilis præſtatio, quam obeunte vaſſallo, 
Dominus reportavit in ſui ipſius munitionem, ſays 
Spelman. oh 

By the Laws of Canutus, Tit. de Heriotis, it appears, 
that at the Death of the great Men of this Nation, ſo 
many Horſes and Arms were to be po as they were in 
their reſpecti ve Life obliged to keep for the King's Service. 
See RELIEF. | | 
But Heriot is now wholly taken for a Beaſt, which the 
Lord by Cuſtom, chuſes out of all the Store of his deceaſed 
Tenant, be it Horſe, Ox, &c. and in ſome Mannors, the 
beſt Piece of Plate, Jewel, or the beſt Moveable, 

Heriot is of two Sorts: 1%. Herior Cuſtom, where 
Heriots have been paid Time out of Mind by Cuſtom, 
after the Death of a Tenant for Life. 2*. Herior Service; 
when a Tenant holds by ſuch Service to pay Heriot at 
the Time of his Death; which Service is expreſſed in the 
Deed of Feoffment; See Sxrvics. - | 

For this the Lord ſhall diſtrain; and for the other he 
ſhall ſeize and not diſtrain. — If the Lord purchaſe Part 
of the Tenancy, Heriot Service is extinguiſhed ; but not 
ſo of Heriot Cuſtom. See FARLEY and Sort Tenant, 


HARLEQUIN, a 23uffoor. — In the Lalian Comedy, 


the Harlequin is the ſame with a Merry Andrew, or Jack - 


Pudding in our Drolls, on Mountebanks Stages, Sc. — We 
have alſo introduced the Harlequin upon our Theatres ; 
and this is one of the ſtanding Characters in our Groteſque 
Entertainments. | 1 

The Term took its Riſe from a famous Talian Come- 
dian, or rather Buffoon, who came to Paris under Henry III. 
and who fre og the Houſe of M. 4e Harlay; his Com- 
Panions uſed to call him Harlequino, q. d. little Harlay, 
a Name which has deſcended to all thoſe of the ſame 
Rank, and Profeſſion. 


HARLOT, a Woman given to Incontinency; or that 
makes a Habit or a Trade of proſtituting her Body. 

The Word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for J/horelet, or 
a little Whore. — Or ers derive it from Arletta, Miſs to 
Robert Duke of e and Mother to William the 
Conquerour : Cambaen derives it from one Arlotha, 
Concubine to William the Conguerour, — Others from the 
Italian Arlotta, a proud Whore... 3 

HARMONIA, in Muſic, Cc. See Harmony. 

HAR MON IA, in Anatomy, a Sort of Jointure, or Articu- 
lation of the N See 1 858 

Harmonia is a cies of the Symphyſis, or Juncture, 
intended for abſolute Reſt. See 4 5 — 7 

Two Bones are ſaid to be joyn'd per Harmoniam, by 
Harmonia, when the Jointure is in one uniform, right; 
or circular Line; or when the Bones meet with even 
Margins : In Contradiſtinction from Sutura, where they 
are indented. See SUuTURA. In oh 

The Bones of the upper Jaw are joyn'd per Harmo- 
niam. See MAxILLA Superior. 


HARMONICA, Haxmoniczs, a Branch, or Diviſion 


of the antient Muſic. See Music. | 

The Harmonica is that Part which conſiders the Diffe- 
rences, and Proportion of Sounds, with Reſpect to acute 
and grave: In Contradiftin&ion from Rythmica and Me- 
trica. See RyxTHMuICA and METRICA. e | 

The only Part of their Muſic the Antients have left 
us any tolerable Account of, is the Harmonica 5 which it 
ſelf is but very general and theoretical, : 


Mr; 


Mr. Malcolm has made a very induſtrious, and learned 
Inquiry into the Harmonica, or Harmonic Principles of 
the Antients. — They reduced their Doctrines into ſeven 
Parts, vis, of Sounds; of Intervals; of Syſtems z of the 
Genera; of the Tones, or Modes; of Mutations ; and of 
the Melope&ia. See each confider'd under its proper Article 
SouNp, INTERVAL, SYSTEM, GENERA, Mop, MuTA- 
TION and MELOPOEIA. 

HARMONICAL Arithmetic, is ſo much of the Theory 

and Doctrine of Numbers, as relates to making the 
Compariſons, Reductions, &c. of Muſical Intervals, which 
are expreſſed by Numbers, in order to our finding their 
mo Relations, Compoſitions and Reſolutions. See Ix- 
TERVAL, Cc. 
. HARMoONi1cAL Compoſition, in its general Senſe, includes 
the Compoſition both of Harmony and Melody, i. e. of 
Muſic, or Songs, both in a fingle Part, and in ſeveral 
Parts. See Comyos1TION. 

In its more proper and limited Senſe, Harmonical 
Compoſition is reſtrain'd to that of Harmony. In which 
Senſe it may be defined the Art of diſpoſing and con- 
certing ſeveral fingle Parts together, in ſuch Manner, as to 
make one agreeable whole. See Sox, Sc. 

The Art of Harmony has been long known under the 
Name of Counter poiut. See COUNTERPOINT. 

At the Time when Parts were firſt introduced, Muſic 
being then very ſimple, there were no different Notes 
of Jime; and the Parts were in every Note made 
Concord. 


This they afterwards call'd ſimple, or plain Counter- 
Foint, to diQinguiſh it from another Kind, then intro- 
duced, wherein Notes of different Value were introduced, 
and Diſcords brought in between the Parts. See Discorp. 

This they call'd Figurative: Couuterpoiut. See Ficvu- 
RATIVE Counterpoint. 

HARMONICAL Turerval, is an Interval, or Difference of 
two Sounds which are agreeable to the Ear, whether in 
Conſonance or Succeſſion, See INTERVAL. 

Harmonical Tutervals, therefore, are the ſame with 
Concoras. See Concorn. | 

They are thus call'd, as being the only eſſential Ingredients 


of Harmony. See Harmony. f 
HARNMONTCAL Profortion, is a Sort of Proportion be- 
tween three Quantities, wherein the Difference of the firſt 


and ſecond, is to the Difference of the ſecond and third; 
as the firſt is to the third. 

Thus, 2: 3: 6 are Harmonical, becauſe 2: 6: : I: 3 
are Geometrical. 

So four Numbers are Harmonical, when the firſt is to 
the fourth, as the Difference of the firſt and ſecond, to 
the Nifference of the third and fourth. 

Thus, 24: 16: 12: 9 are Harmonical ; becauſe 24: 
2:: 8:3 are Geometrical. . 

For the Laws and Rules of HARMONICAL Propor- 
tion. See Harmonical PrRopoR TION. 

HARMONICAL Series, is a Series of many Numbers in 
continual Harmonical Proportion. See SERIES. 

If there be four or more Numbers, whereof, every three 
immediate Terms are Harmonica}; the whole makes an 
Harmonical Series, of continual Harmonical Proportionals : 


As 30: 20: 15: 12: 10. 


Or if every 4 immediately next each other are Harmo- 
ical, *tis alſo a continual Harmonical Series, but of another 
Species; as 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, Oc. 

HARNMONICAL Sounds, is an Appellation given by M. 
Sauveur to ſuch Sounds as always make a certain deter- 
minate Number of Vibrations 'in the Time that ſome 
other fundamental Sound, to which they are referr'd, makes 
one Vibration. See SounD and VIBRATION. 

Harmonical Sounds, are produced by the Parts of 
Chords, Sc. which vibrate a certain Number of Times 
while the whole Chord vibrates once. See Cnorp. 

By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c. 
where the Relations of the Vibrations is 4 to 5, or 5 to 6, 
or 2 to 3. See Trip, Oc. 

The Relations of Sounds, had only been confider'd in 
the Series of Numbers 1:2, 2:3, 3: 4, 4: 5, Sc. which 
produced the Intervals call'd Octade, Fifth, Fourth, Third, 
&c, Mr. Sauveur firſt conſider'd them in the natural Series, 


1, 2, 3, 4, &c. and examined the Relations of the Sounds 


ariſing therefrom. — The Reſult is, that the firſt Interval 
I : 2, is an Octave; the ſecond 1: 3, a twelfth ; the third 
I : 4, a fifteenth, or double Octave; the fourth 1: 5, a 
ſeventeenth ; the fifth 1: 6, a nineteenth, &c. 

This new Confideration of the Rclations of Sounds, is 
more natural than the old one; and does expreſs and re- 
preſent the whole of Muſic, and is in Effect all the Muſic that 
Nature gives without the Aſſiſtance of Art. — The Strin 
of a Harpſichord, or a Bell, beſide their general 3 
which is proportionate to their Length, Tenſion, c. do 
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alſo at the ſame Time yield other ſubordi 

Sounds, which a nice Ear, with a good 1 kaut 

1 1 F Pang n, Clearly 
Theſe ſubordinate Souuůd,s ariſe from th ; 

brations of ſome of the Parts of the St E 


ſeparate Vibrations: In Effect, every half, a make 
ey fourth, Cc. of the Chord 2 "V7 a 
apart, while a general Vibration is made of the =o 

hord, — Now all theſe ſubordinate Sounds are Har . 
nical with Regard to the whole Sound : The leaf a ag 
which we hear, is Octave with the whole Sound de 
leaſt acute that follows, makes a twelfth with the Foy 1 
Sound; the next a ſeventeeth, Sc. till they grow ay 
acute for the Ear to perceive them, Now throughout * 
whole, we hear no ſuch Thing as a Sound that make. 
a fifth, or a third, Ec. with the whole Sound ; none A 
— a what are comprized in the Series of Harmonica 

Add, that if the Breath, or Bellows that blow a Wing 
Inſtrument, be play'd ſtronger and ſtronger, the Tone will 
be continually rais'd, but this only in the Ratio of the 
Harmonical Sounds. — So that it appears that Nature 
when ſhe makes as it were a Syſtem -of Muſic her {1 
uſes no other but this Kind of Sounds ; and yet they had 
hitherto remained unknown to the Muſicians : Not but 
that they frequently fell into 'em, but it was inadvertently 
and without Een what they did. — M. Sauveur ſhews 
that the Structure of the Organ, depends entirely on this 
unknown Principle. See OrGAn. | 

HARMONY, in Muſic, the agreeable Reſult of an 
Union of ſeveral Muſical Sounds, heard at one and the 
ſame Time; or, the Mixture of divers Sounds, which 
together have an Effect agreeable to the Ear. See Souxy, 

As a continued Succeſſion of Muſical Sounds produces 
Melody; ſo does a continued Combination of thoſe pro- 
duce Harmony. See METLOD YT. | 
Among the Antients, however, as ſometimes alſo amor 
the Moderns, Harmony is uſed in the ſtrict Senſe of Con. 
ſonance; and ſo is equivalent to the Symphony, Sie 
Cons0NANCE and SYMPHONY. 

The Words Concord, and Harmony, do really ſignify tle 
ſame Thing; tho' Cuſtom has emade a little Dilreas 
between them. Concord is the agreeable Effect of two 
Sounds in Conſonance: And Harmony, the Effect of any 

reater Number of agreeable Sounds in Conſonance. Ste 

ON CORD. | 

Again, Harmony always implies Conſonance : But 
Concord is alſo applied to Sounds in Succeſſion ; tho! never 
but where the Terms can ſtand agreeably in Conſonance: 
The Effect of an agreeable Succeſſion of ſeveral Sounds, 
is calld Melody; as that of an agreeable Conſonance, 
Harmony. 

The Antients ſeem to have been entirely unacquainted 
with Harmony; the Soul of the modern Muſic. — In all 
their Explications of the Melopœia, they ſay not one 
Word of the Concert, or Harmony of Parts. We hare 
Inſtances, indeed, of their joyning ſeveral Voices, or In- 
ſtruments, in Conſonance : But then thoſe Voices, c. 
were not ſo joyn'd, as that each had a diſtinct and proper 
Melody, ſo making a Succeſſion of various Concords ; but 
were either Uniſons, or Octaves, in every Note; and ſo 
all perform'd the ſame individual Melody, and conſtituted 
one Song. Sce SONG, SYNAULIA, Sc. 

When the Parts differ, not in the Tenſion of the whole, 
but in the different Relations of the ſucceſſi ve Notes; 
tis thus that conſtitutes the modern Art of Harmony. See 
Must and METOrOEIA. 

Harmony is well defined the Sum of Concords, ariſing 
from the Combination of two or more Concords, 1. e. 0 
three or more ſimple Sounds, ſtriking the Ear all together: 
And different Compoſitions of Concords make different 
Harmony. | 

To underſtand the Nature, and determine the Number, 
and Preference of Harmonies ; it is to be conſider'd, that 
in every compound Sound, where there are no more than 
three ſimple ones, there are three Kinds of Relations, . 
the primary Relation of every fimple Sound to the fun- 
damental, or graveſt, whereby they make different Degrees 
of Concord with it: The mutual Relations of the Acute 
ſounds each with other, whereby they mix either Concot 
or Diſcord into the Compound: And the ſecondary Re- 
lation of the whole, whereby all the Terms unite tht 
Vibrations, or coincide more or leſs frequently. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. four Sounds, A, B, C and D, whereof 


A is the gonna B next; then C; and D the acutelt, 


— Here, A is the fundamental ; and the Relations of B, 
C, and D, to A are primary Relations: So, if B bes 
3d g above A, that primary Relation is 4 to 5; and if C 
be 5th to A, that primary Relation is 2 to 3; and it vs 


— 


5 
4 
6 
3 
3 
6 


4 


io A, that is 1 to 2. For the mutual Relations of 
dve ute Terms, B, C, D, they are had by taking their 
oo Relations to the fundamental, and ſub racting 
bam Jeler from each greater: Thus, B to C is 5 to 6, 
rs © BtoD is 5 to 8, a 6th , &c, — Laſtly, to 
a ; ch Ky ſecondary Relation of the whole, ſeek the leaſt 
fin on Dividend to all the leſſer Terms or Numbers of 
n ry Relations, f. e. the leaſt Number that will 
the ri ded by each of them exaQtly : This is the Thing 
echt; and ſhews that all the fimple Sounds coincide 
—— ſo many Vibrations of the Fundamental as the Num- 

1 

* 1 the preceding Example, the leſſer Terms of the 
bree primary Relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt common 
idend is 4+ Conſequently, at every 4th Vibration of 
” ſundamental, the whole will coincide. | 

Now Harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound Sound, 

-afiſting of three, or more, ſimple Sounds. — Its proper 
gredients are Concords; and all Diſcords, at leaſt in the 

mary and mutual Relations, are abſolutely forbidden. 
Eis true Diſcords are uſed in Muſic; but not for them- 
ſelves imply, a — off the Concords by their Contraſt 

ſition. See DiscoRD. 
ad OP? any Number of Concords being propoſed to ſtand 
in primary Relation with a common Fundamental ; we 
diſcorer whether or no they conſtitute a perſect Harmony 
by finding their mutual Relations. — Thus, ſuppoſe the 
{lowing Concords, or primary Relations, viz. the greater 

d, 5th, and Octave given; their mutual Relations are 
[1 Concord, and therefore may ſtand in Harmony. For 
the greater 3d and 5th are to one another, as 5:6, a 
leffer third. The greater 3d and Octave, are as 5:8 a 
eller 6th. And the 5th and Octave are as 3: 4 a leſſer 
fourth. But if 4th, 5th, and 8 ve, be propoſed, tis evi- 
dent they cannot ſtand in Harmony; by Reaſon betwixt 
the 4th and 5th there is a Diſcord, viz. the Ratio 8 : 9. 
Again, ſuppoſing any Number of Sounds which are Con- 
cord, each to the next, from the loweſt to the higheſt ; 
to know if they can ſtand in Harmony, we muſt find the 
primary, and all the mutual Relations, which muſt be all 
Concord. So let any Number of Sounds be as 4: 5: 6 
8, they may ſtand in Harmony by Reaſon each to each 
is Concord: But * mig ones cannot, vis. 4, 6, 9, 
becauſe 4 : 9 is Diſcord. | 

The 2 ditions of all Harmony, then, are 
Concords in the primary and mutual Relations; on which 
Footing, a Table is eaſily form'd of all the poſſible Vari- 
eties: But to determine the Preference of Harmonies, the 
ſecondary Relations are likewiſe to be conſider d. — The 
perfection of Harmonies depends on all the three Relations: 
It is not the beſt primary Relations that make beſt 
Harmony: For then a 4th and 5th muſt be better than 
a 4th and 6th. Whereas the firſt two cannot ſtand to- 
gether, becauſe of the Diſcord in the mutual Relation : 
Nor does the beſt ſecondary Relation carry it; for then 
would a 4th and 5th, whoſe ſecondary Relation with a 
common Fundamental is 6, be better than a lefler 3d and 
5th, whoſe ſecondary Relation is 10: But here alſo the 
Preference is due to the better mutual Relation. — Indeed, 
the mutual Relations depend on the primary; tho' not ſo, 
as that the beſt primary ſhall always produce the beſt 
mutual Relation : However, the primary Relations are of 
the moſt Importance ; and together with the ſecondary, 
afford 3 the following Rule for determining the Prefe- 
rence of Harmonies. 

Viz, Comparing two Harmonies, which have an equal 
Number of Terms, that which has the beſt primary and 
ſecondary Relations, is moſt perfect. — But in Caſes, where 
the Advantage is in the primary Relation of the one, and 
the ſecondary of the other, we have no certain Rule : 
The primary are certainly the moſt conſiderable ; but how 
the Advantage in theſe ought to be proportion'd to the 
Diſadvantage in the other, or vice verſa, we know not. 


So that a well turned Ear muſt be the laſt Reſort in 


theſe Caſes. 

Harmony is divided into Simple and Compound. 

Simple Harmony, is that where there is no Concord 
to the fundamental above an Octave. 
The Ingredients of ſimple Harmony, are the ſeven ſimple 
original Concords, of which there can be but 18 different 
Combinations, that are Harmony; which we give in the 
following Table from Mr. Malcolm. 


Table of ſimple HARMONIES. 


F za ry pe, 24a ry Rel. 

5t 8ve | 2 | 3d 5th | 4 | 3dg, 5th 8 ve 
4th 8ve | 3 + 5 5th | 10 | 3d /, 5th 8ve 
eth g ge 23 | 4th, 6th, g | 3 | 4th, sth, g 8ve 
3d 8 Bveſ[4z|3dg, 6th g | 12 | 3d g, oth g 8ve 
3d/ B8ve[5|3d 7, 6th /| 5 | 3d 4, cth J, ve 
eh“ gre z |4th, 6th Z| x5 


4th, 6th J, 8ve 
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Theſe are all the poſſible Combinations of the Concorde 
that make Harmony: For the 8ve is compounded of a 
5th and 4th, or a 6th and 3d; which have a Variety 
of greater and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt fix Har- 
monies compoſed : Then, the 5th being compoſed of the 
greater 3 d, and leſſer 3d, and the 6th of 4th and 3d; 
from theſe proceed the next fix' of the Table : Then an 
8ve joyn'd to each of theſe 6, make the laſt fix. 

The Perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the 
Order of the Table : Of the firſt fix each has an Octave, 
and their Preference is according to the Perfection of the 
other leſſer Concord joyn'd to the Octave. For the next 
fix, the Preference is given to the two Combinations with 
the 5th, whereof that which has the 3d g is beſt; then 
to theſe two Combinations with the 6th g, of which that 
which has the 4th is beſt. — For the laſt fix, they are 


and that of 


not placed laſt, as being the leaſt perfect, but becauſe they 
are the moſt complex, and are the Mixtures of the other 


12 with each other. In Point of Perfection they are plainly 


3 to the preceding ſix, as having the very ſame 


ngredients, and an Octave more. 
Compound Harmony, is that which to the ſimple Har- 


mony of one Octa ve, adds that of another Octave. 


For the Compound Harmonies, their Variety is eaſily 


found out of the Combinations of the ſimple Harmonies 
of ſeveral Octa ves. 


Harmony, Spain, may be divided into that of Concords, 
iſcords. 
The firſt is that we have hitherto confider'd, and wherein 


nothing but Concords are admitted, 


The ſecona is that wherein Diſcords are uſed, intermix'd 


with the Concords, See Haxmonicar Compoſition. 


Compoſition of Harmony. See Harmonic Compoſition. 
Harmony, is ſometimes. alſo uſed in a laxer Senſe, 


to denote an Agreement, Suitableneſs, Union, Confor- 
mity, &c.' 


The Word is form'd of the Greek dywriz, of the Verb 


aud eu, convenire, congruere, to agree, match, &c. 


In Mufic, we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle Voice, when 


ſonorous, clear, and ſoft; or to a fingle Inſtrument, when 
it yields a very agreeab 


le Sound. — Thus, we ſay, the 
Harmony of her Voice: of his Lute, &c. 

In Matters of Ly we uſe Harmony for a certain 
Agreement between the ſeveral Parts of a Diſcourſe, which 
renders the reading thereof agreeable. — In this Senſe we 
ſay Harmonious Periods, &c. See PER IOP, NumBtss, Oc. 

In Architecture, Harmony denotes an agreeable Rela- 
tion between the Parts of a Building. See SyMmETRy. 
In Painting, they ſpeak of a Harmony, both in the 
Ordonnance and Compoſition, and in the Colours of a 


Picture. — In the Ordonnance, it fignifies the Union, or 


Connection between the Figures, with Reſpect to the Sub- 
Jet of the Piece. See Ox DoNNANCE. 


In the Colouring it denotes the Union, or agreeable 


Mixture of different Colours. See CoLovnins. 

M. 4e la Chambre derives the Harmony of Colours from 
the ſame Proportions, as the Harmony of Sounds. — This 
he inſiſts on at large, in his Treatiſe of the Colours of 
the Iris. On this Principle, he lays down green, as the 
moſt agreeable of Colours, correſponding to the Octave in 
Muſic ; red, to a fifth ; yellow, to a fourth, &c. 

The Name Harmony, or Evangelical Harmony, is uſed 
as the Title of divers Books, compoſed to ſhew the Uni- 


formity wy Agreement of the four Evangeliſts. See 
P, 


EvAaNnGEL1 

The firſt Attempt of this Kind is attributed to T7 arian, 
or T heophilus of Antioch, in the IId Century. — After his 
Example, divers other Harmonies have been compoſed, by 
Ammonius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Fanſe- 
ins Biſhop of Gant, Monſ. Toinard, Mr. Whiſton, &c. 

Harmony of the Spheres, or Celeſtial Harmony, is a 
Sort of Muſic, much ſpoke of by many of the Philoſophers 


and Fathers; ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular, 


ſweetly tuned Motions of the Stars and Planets. See 
SYSTEM. 

Plato, Philo udæus, St. Auguſtine, St. Ambroſe, St. 
IJidore, Boetius, and many others, are ftrongly poſſeſs'd 
with the Opinion of this Harmony, which they attribute 
to the various and proportionate Impreſſions of the hea- 
venly Globes upon one another; which acting under proper 
Intervals, form a Harmony. 

It is impoſſible, according to them, that ſuch ſpacious 
Bodies, moving with ſo much Rapidity, ſhould be ſilent; 
on the contrary, the Atmoſphere, continually impell'd 
by them, muſt yield a Set of Sounds, proportionate to 
the Impulſions it receives: Conſequently, as they do not 
all run the ſame Circuit, nor with one 'and the ſame 


Velocity, the different Tones ariſing from the Diverſity of 


Motions, directed by the Hand of the Almighty, form an 
admirable Symphony, or Concert, See Musi“. 


*Gge St. 


* —— 
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St. Trenæus, St. Baſil, and St. Epiphanius, have ap- 
peared againſt the Notion. | 

Pre-eſtabliſh'4d Harmony, a celebrated Syſtem of M. 
Leibnitz, by Means whereof he accounts for the Union 
or Communication between . the Soul and Body. See 
Sour, Oc. | 

The Philoſophers had univerſally held that the Soul 
and Body act really and phyſically on each other. — Des 
Cartes firſt appear'd, and ſhew'd that the Heterogeneity of 
their Nature did not allow of ſuch real Union; and that 
they could only have an apparent one, whereof God is the 
Mediator. See CAusxk. 

Mr. Leibnitæ, unſatisfied with either of theſe Hypotheſes, 
eſtabliſhes a third, — A Soul, or Spirit, he obſerves, is to 
have a certain Series of Thoughts, defires and wills: A 
Body, which is only a Machine, is to have a certain Se- 
ries of Motions, to be determined by the Combination of 
its mechanical Diſpoſition, with the Impreſſions of ex- 
ternal Objects. | | 

If, now, there be found a Soul and a Body ſo framed, 
that The whole Series of Wills of the Soul, and the whole 
Series of Motions of the Body, exactly correſpond ; and 
that at the ſame Time, for Inſtance, when the Soul deſires 
to go to any Place, the two Feet move mechanically that 
Way: This Soul and Body will have a Relation to one 
another, not by any actual Union between them, but by 
the conſtant and perpetual Correſpondence of the ſeveral 
Actions of both. — Now, God puts together this Soul 
and Body, which had ſuch a Correſpondence antecedent to 
their Union ; ſuch a n Harmony. — And the 
ſame is to be underſtood of all the other Souls and Bodies, 
that have been or ever will be joyn'd. 5 

In Effect, the Laws of Motion in the Body, ſucceeding in 
the Order of Efficient Cauſes, do alſo agree and correſpond 
with the Ideas of the Soul; ſo that the Body is determined 
to act at the Time when the Soul wills. 

The ſame Principle he extends further, and makes a 
pre-eſtabliſh's Harmony between the Kingdoms of Nature 
and Grace; to account for the apparent Communication 
between them, and make phyfical and moral Evil cor- 
way 3 See GraAcex, Evir, &c. 

uch is the Syſtem of pre-eſtabliſh'd Harmony, Har- 
monie pre-erabile. — The Author's Way of ſtating and 
inforcing it, may be ſeen in his E/ais de T heodicee. 

Harmony, in Anatomy, See HARMON TA. 


HARMOSTES, in r a Sort of Magiſtrate 

among the Spartaus; whereot there were ſeveral in Num- 

ber. — Their Buſineſs was to look to the Building of 

JI and repairing the Forts, and Fortifications of the 
ities. 

The Word is Greek, Aphabsne, form'd of appiw, apto, 
concinno. 

HARNESS, a compleat Armour; or, the whole Equi- 
age and Accoutrements of a Cavalier, heavily arm'd ; as 
atk, Cuiraſs, Cc. See ARmour, See alſo CAsk, Cvi- 

RAss, Ec. 

The Word is form'd of the French, Harnois; which 
ſome derive from the Greek, epraxis, a Lamb's Skin; by 
Reaſon they anciently cover'd themſelves herewith. — Du 
Cange obſerves, that the Word Harneſium is uſed in the cor- 
rupt Zatin, in the ſame Senſe; and that it comes from 


the 14 Harnas, or Harniſch. Others derive it 
from 


e Italian, arneſe. Others from the Celtic, Harnes, 


a Cuiraſs. 
HARNEss, is alſo uſed for the Furniture put on a 


Horſe, to draw in a Coach, Waggon, or other Carriage ; 


as Collars, Leathers, Traces, Cc. 


HARO, in the Cuſtoms of Normandy, a Cry whereby 
to invoke the Help and Aſſiſtance of the Officers of Ju- 
ice, Sc. See Cry. 

When any Perſon finds his Man, and would carry him 
before the Judge : Upon hearing the Haro, he is obliged 


to follow the Perſon who has cried it on him; and both 


of them either remain in Priſon, or put in Bail. 

The Letters of the French Chancery have uſually this 
Clauſe, Non obſtant Clameur de Haro, &c. 

The Haro had anciently ſuch vaſt Power, that a poor 
Man of the City of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, 
arreſted the Corps of William the Conqueror, in the middle 
of the Funeral Proceſſion, till ſuch Time as his Son Henry 
had paid the Value of the Land in Queſtion; which was 
mm whereon the Chapel was built, where he was in- 
terr'd. 

The Word is commonly derived of Ha and Roul, as being 
ſuppoſed an Invocation of the Soveraign Power, to aſſiſt the 
Weak againſt the Strong, on Occaſion of Raoul firſt Duke 
ot Normandy, about the Year 912; who render'd him- 
ſelf venerable to his Subjects, by the Severity of his Juſtice: 
So that they call'd on him even after his Death, when 
they ſuffer d any Oppreſſion. 
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Gut . ſpeaks of the 5 Roms, (i. 
as a Mili ry brought into Newſtria b 
under the Conde of Raoul. Others 3 . 


te You t 


ing of Denmark, who 
Year 826, was made Grand Conſervator of Juſtic 
Mentz. Others, laſtly, derive it from the Daniſh az : at 
Kignifying help me; a Cry rais d by the Normans, in ff 405 
from a King of Denmark, named Roux, who made bins 
Duke of Normandy. | "Ir 
HARP, a Muſical Inſtrument, of the String Kind; bei 
of a triangular Figure, and placed an End between the LY 
to be play'd on. See INSTRUMENT. 85 
There is ſome Diverſity in the Structure of Harps, — 
That call'd the Triple Harp, has 78 Strings, or Chords 


in the 


* 


in three Rows, 49 in each, which make tour Octavez: 
The firſt Row is for the Semitones; and the third is in 
Uniſon with the firſt. There are two Rows of Pins or 
Screws, on the right Side, ſerving to keep the String, right 
in their Holes, which are faſten d at the other End t 
three Rows of Pins on the upper Side. 

This Inſtrument is ſtruck with the Finger and Thumb 
of both Hands. Its Muſic is much like that of the Spi- 
nett; all its Strings going from Semitone to Semitome: 
Whence ſome call it an inverred Spinett. See Spixkrr. 

It is capable of a much greater Degree of Perfection than 
the Lute. See Lutz. ; 

King David is —_— painted with a Harp in his 
Hands; but we have no Teitimony in all Antiquity, that 
the Hebrew Harp, which they call Chiunor, was any Thing 
like ours. — On a Hebrew Medal of Simon Machabeus we 
ſee two Sorts of Muſical Inſtruments; but they are both 
of them very different from our Harp, and only conſiſt of 
three or four Strings. | 

Papias, and du Cange after him, will have the Harp 
to have took its Name from the Arp, a People of Ia, 
who were the firſt that invented it; and from whom it 
was borrowed by other Nations. 

All Authors agree, that it is very different from the Iyra, 
Cythara, or Barbiton, uſed among the Romans. Ste 
LYRA. | 

Fortunatus, T. VII. Carm. 8. witnefles, that it was an 
Inſtrument of the Barbarians. 


Romanuſq; Lyra, plaudet tibi Barbarus Harpl 
 Grecus Achilliaca, Crotta Britannia canat. 


Menage, &c. derive the Word from the Tatin, Harpa; 
and that from the German, herp, or harpff. Others 
bring it from the Latin x by becauſe touch'd, or thrum'd 
with the Fingers. Dr. Hicks derives it from Harpa, or 
Hearpa, which ſignify the ſame Thing; the firſt in the 
Language of the Cimbri, the ſecond in that of the Aug/o 
SAaX015. | 

The Eugliſb Prieſt who wrote the Life of St. Dunſtan, 
and who lived with him in the Xr Century, ſays, C. 2. 
N. 12. Sumpſit ſecum ew More Citharam ſuain, qual 
paterni. lingua Hearpam vocamus; which intimates the 
Word to be Auglo-Saæon. | 

HARPIES, Hazexz, in Antiquity, a Sort of fabulous 
Monſters, of the Bird-Kind, mention'd among the Poets. 

They are repreſented with Wings, Ears like Bears, Bodies 
like Vultures, Faces like Women, and Feet and Hands 
hooked like the Talons of Birds. of Prey. See Virgil. 
Eneid. L. III. who gives a Deſcription of them.  _ 

The Ancients looked on the Harpies, as a Sort of Gen!, 
or Dzmons. — Some make them the Daughters of Telus 
and Oceanus, the Earth and Ocean; whence, ſays S 
it is, that they inhabit an Iſland, half om Land, and half 
in Water. Valerius Flaccus makes them the Daughters of 
. 

here were three Harpies, Aelo, Ocypete, and Ceiam, 
which laſt Homer calls Podarge. — Heſiod, in his Theogony, 
v. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocypere ; and makes 
them the Daughters of 7 haumas and Electra; affirming, 
that they had Wings, and went with the Rapidity of the 
Wind. Zephirus begat of them Balius ahd Xanthus, Achilles' 
Horſes. Pherecydes relates, that the Boreades expe 
them from the Zgean and Sicilian Seas, and purlue , 
them as far as the Iſlands, which he calls Pole; ® 
Homer, Calynæ; and which have ſince been call'd S 
phaaes. | as 

Voſſius, de Iaolol. L. III. C. 99. P. 63. thinks, that wi? 
the Ancients have related of the HG, agrees to 19 
other Birds ſo well as the Bats, found in the Territore! 
of Darien in South America. — Theſe Animals kill no 


only Birds, but Dogs and Cats; and prove very n - 


Men by their Peckings. But the Ancients, as the 
_ 70 Fus obſerves, knew nothing of theſe Birds. By 
2 Harbies, t erefore, he thinks, they could mean nothing 
"iſe but the Winds; and that it was on this Account they 


de Daughters of Hlectra, the Daughter of Ocea- 
0 Sock is the Sentiment of the Scholiaſts of Apollo- 
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-c Heſiod, and Euſtathius. — Their Names Helle, Ocy- 
po 20 Cæleno, are ſuppoſed to be a further Argu- 
ment. 


HARPIN EER, the Engineer, or Fiſherman, who manages, 
and throws the Harping Iron. See HaRT ING Tron. 

The Harpineers, are the moſt robuſt and dexterous 
Perſons in the Crew of Ships ſent on Whale 1 — 
Their Place is at the End of the Pinnace, and they direct 
the Pilot as well as the Rowers. When they come within 
Refth of the Whale, they dart their Iron with great Ve- 
hemence into his Head, ſo as to trate the Skin and 
Fat, and enter deep into the Fleſh, Immediately upon 
this, the Whale dives to the Bottom, and when he returns 
to the Air again to fetch Breath, the Harpineer takes 
Occaſion to ſtrike him afreſh ; tho' he would have died of 
the former Wound; it being a Circumſtance well aſſured, 
that Blood never ſtanches, nor Wounds ever heal in the 

ater. 

4 done, the other Fiſhers approach a Side of him, 
and run a long Spear ſho'd with Iron, under the Fins, 
thro' the Inteſtines, into his Breaſt, The Blood now ſpouts 
out, and the Carcaſe welters in its own Fat, It remains 
to tow him to Shore, there to cut off the Blubber, Cc. 
See Whale FISHERY. 

— Afﬀocn as the Harpineer perceives the Sturgeon's Belly, 
which is frequently turning, now on this Side, and then 
on that, he darts his Iron into the ſame, as being deſtitute 
of Scales. Denis Hiſt. ae I Amerique. See Sturgeon 
FISHERY. | 

HaryinG-Tron, Harpago, a Sort of Dart, or Spear, 
faſten'd to a Line, wherewith they catch Whales, and other 
large Fiſh, as Sturgeons, Sc. See HARPINEEXJ 

his Harping-Iron is a large Javelin of forged Iron, 
five or fix Foot long, with a ſharp, cutting, triangular 
Point, barbed like that of an Arrow, At the upper End 
is engraven the Harpiueer's Name, near a Ring, to which 
the Line is faſten'd, which they let down, afloon as the 
Beaſt is ſtruck, to give him Room to dive, Ec. See 
Whale FisHERY. | 

HaRrrinGs, in a Ship, is properly her Breadth at the 
Bow; tho* ſome call the Ends of the Bends, which are 
faſten d into the Stem, by the ſame Name: 

HARPOCRATIANS, a Se& of Hereticks, mention'd 
by Celſus; the ſame with Carpocratians. See CARPOcR aA- 
TIANS. 

HARPSICHORD, or HARTSsIcHOT, a Muſical Inſtru- 
ment of the Wind-Kind ; play'd after the Manner of an 
Organ. See Ok O AN. 

The Italiaus call it Clave Cimbala, and the French 
Clavectn. In Latin it is uſually calld Grave Cymbalum, 
g. d. a large or deep Cymbal. See CymBar. 

The Harpſichord is furniſh'd with a Set of Keys; 
ſometimes two Sets: — The touching, or ſtriking of theſe 
Keys, moves a Kind of little Jacks, which move a double 
Row of Chords, or Strings of Braſs and Iron, ſtretch'd 
1 the Table of the Inſtrument over four Bridges. See 

USIC. | | 

HARQUEBUS, or Hazqvzsvss, in our ancient Sta- 
tutes, call'd alſo ARQueBuse, Haquezur, or HacBur ; 
is a Hand- Gun; or a Fire-Arm of a proper Length, Cc. 
to be bore in the Arm. See Gon. | 

The Harquebus is properly a Fire-Arm, of the ordinary 
Length of a Muſquet, or Fowling-Piece; cock'd, uſually, 
with a Wheel. — 2 preſcribes its 7 Length 
to be 40 Calibers; and the Weight of its Ball one Ounce, 
ſeven cights; its Charge of Powder as much. f 

There is alſo a larger Kind, call'd Harquebuſs a Croc, 
much of the Nature of our Blunderbuſſes, uſed in War, 
for the Defence of Places; being uſually reſted on ſome- 
thing whos diſcharged. | | 

The firſt Time theſe Inſtruments were ſeen, was in the 
Imperial Army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnivet out of 
the State of Milan. — They were ſo big and heavy, that 
there were two Men to carry them. | 

The Word Harquebus, is form'd of the French, Ar- 
uebuſe; and that from the 1ralian, Arcobuſio, or Arco 
vu, of Arco, a Bow, and Bio, a Hole; on Account 
of the Touch-Hole, at which the Powder is put to prime 
it; and that it ſucceeded to the Bows of the Ancients. 

HARRIER, a Kind of Hound, call'd in Latin, Sagaæ, 
om his tracing, or chaſing by Foot. — Being endow'd 
with an admirable Gift of Sme ing, and alſo very bold in 
the Purſuit of his Game. See HovunD. 

, There are ſeveral Kinds; all differing in their Services ; 
me are for the Hare, Fox, Wolf, Hart, Buck, Badger, 


i 
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Otter, Pole-Cat, Weaſel, Coney, and ſome for one Game, 
ſome for another, Ce. See HunTinG. 

HARROW, in Husbandry, a Drag made in a Square 
Form, to break the Clods of Earth after Ploughing. See 
PLoveninc, Tirting, Sowino, Go. 

It conſiſts of three Parts; 1% The Harrow-Bulls, which 
are the Holes where the Nails go in; 2%. The Slots, 
which are the Croſs-Pins; 3. The Harrow Tines, Pins, or 
Tuſhes, which are Iron Nails; 4. The Hook, being that 
which faſtens the Horſe to them; 5. The Couples, when 
two Harrows are tied together. 

HART, in the Foreſt Law, a Stag of five Years old 
compleat. See Game. 

If the King or Queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is 
called an Hart Royal. See HunTinG. 

And if by ſuch Hunting he be chaſed out of the Fo- 
reſt, Proclamation is commonly made in the Places adja- 
cent, that in Regard of the Paſtime the Beaſt has afforded 
the King or Queen, none ſhall hurt, or hinder him from 
returning to the Foreſt; upon which he is call'd an Hart 
Royal proclaim'd. See PuxLIEV, Cc. | 

HarTs-Horn, Cornu Cervi. See Harts-Horn. 

HarT-Hunting. See Hart-HunTinG. 


HARTH-Peny, and Hartb- Silver, (Sax. heopþpening) 
See CHimnty-Morey, and PETER- Pence. | 

HARUSPEX, or Arvsrxx, in Antiquity, a Sort of 
Prieſt, or Diviner, who inſpe&s and — the Entrails 
of Beaſts, particularly thoſe of Victims; to find Signs, or 
Indications of ſomething he wants to know. See Drvr- 
NATION. 

Cicero de Divinat. L. II. explains the Difference between 
Auſpex and Haruſpex. See Avsrices. 

The Word is Latin, form'd of Hara, an Augur's Bird; 


or Harnga, Viſcera, Entrails; and inſþicio, I look into. 


In Feſtus we meet with Harviga, or Haruiga, which he 
defines to be a Victim, whoſe YViſcera are confider'd while yet 
remaining together. Upon which M. Dacier obſerves, that 
Harviga is form'd from d eit, Aries, by inſerting the Eolic 
Digamma, before the 1, thus, dest. It was properly, 
therefore, a Ram they ſacrificed ; but afterwards the Name 
became common to all Victims. See VIcrI X. 

HASSOCK, or HAsR CR, probably of the Teutonic Haſe, 
Hare, and Socks, becauſe Hare-Skins are ſometimes worn 
inſtead thereof to keep the Feet warm in the Winter ; de- 
notes a Baſs, or Cuſhion made of Ruſhes, to kneel upon in 
Churches. 7 

HASTA, among Antiquaries and Medalliſts, fignifies a 
Kind of Javelin, not ſho'd or headed with Iron; or rather, 
an ancient Scepter, ſomewhat longer than ordinary, occa- 
fionally given to all the Gods. See SczrrkRx. | 

The Haſta is ſuppoſed' a Symbol of the Goodneſs of 
the Gods, and of = Conduct of Providence, which is 
equally mild and forcible. - | 

The Haſta pura on Medals, is that unadorn'd with any 
Ferrils, &c. = | 

In ſome Countries, Haſta is a Meaſure, or Quantity of 
Ground, amounting to 30 Paces; thus call'd, — to 
M. au Cange, from the Haſta, Pole, or Rod, wherewith it 
was meaſured. - 22 

HAS FIVE, or HAsr IN, a French Term ſometimes 
uſed in Engliſh, for baſty, forward, or ſomething that 
comes before the ordinary Time or Seaſon. 

The HasTive Fruits are Straw-berries and Cherries. — We 
have alſo Haſtive Peas, Cc. | 

HAT, a Covering for the Head, wore by the Men 
throughout the Weſtern Part of Europe. See HEAD. 

Hats are chiefly made of Hair, Wool, Sc. work'd, 
full'd, and faſhion'd to the Figure of the Head. See HAIR 
and Woor. 8 l 

Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the Year 
1400; at which Time they became of - Uſe for Country 
Wear, Riding, Cc. — Father Daniel relates, that when 


Charles II. made his Publick Entry into Ronen in 1449, 
and ſurmounted 


he had on a Har, lined with red Velvet, 
with a Plume, or Tuft of Feathers. — He adds, that it 


is from this Entry, at leaſt under this Reign, that the 


Uſe of Hats and Caps is to be dated, which hencefor- 
ward began to take Mace of the Chaperoons and Hoods, 
that had been wore before. 

In Progreſs of Time, from the Laity, the Clergy like- 
wiſe took the Habit; but it was look d on as a crying 
Abuſe, and ſeveral Regulations were publiſh'd, forbidding 
any Prieſt, or Religious, to appear A road-in a Hat with- 
out Cornets; and enjoyning them to keep to the Uſe of 
Chaperoons, made of black Cloth, with decent Cornets: 
If they were Poor, they were at leaſt to have Cornets faſten'd 
to their Hats, and this upon Penalty of Suſpenſion and 


Excommunication. — Indeed, the Uſe of Hats is ſaid to 


have been of a longer Standing among the Eccleſiaſtics of 


Brittany, by two hundred Years; and principally * 
| / the 
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the Canons: But theſe were no other than a Kind of 
Caps; and 'twas from hence aroſe the ſquare Caps wore 
in Colleges, Sc. See Car. ; 

CTobineau obſerves, that a Biſhop of Dol, in the XII zh 
Century, zealous for good Order, allow'd the Canons 


alone to, wear ſuch Hats; enjoyning, that if any other 
Perſon ſhould come with them to Church, Divine Service 


ſhould immediately ſtand ſtill. 7.1. p. 845. 

Hats make a very conſiderable Article in Commerce. — 
The fineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of the pure 
Hair of an amphibious Animal, call'd Caſtor, or Beaver, 
frequent in Canada, and other Provinces of North America. 


See CAS TOR. 


Method of making Hars. 


Hats, we have obſerved, are made either of Wool, or of 
Hair of divers Animals, particularly the Caſtor, Hare, 
Coney, Camel, Sc. The Proceſs is much the ſame in all; 
for which Reaſon we ſhall content our ſelves to inſtance 
in that of Caſtors. | 

The Skin of this Animal is {et with two Kinds of Hair; 

the one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty ſcarce z this being what 
renders the Skin, or Fur, of ſo much Value. See Fun. 
The other ſhort, thick, and ſoft; which alone is uſed in 
Hats. 
To tear off one of theſe Kinds of Hair, and cut the 
other, the Harters, or rather the Women imploy'd for that 
Purpoſe, make Uſe of two Knives, a large one like a Shoe- 
maker's Knife, for the long Hair; and a ſmaller, not 
unlike a Vine-Knife, wherewith they ſhave, or ſcrape off 
the ſhorter Hair. 

When the Hair is off, they mix the Stuff; to one third 
of dry Caſtor, putting two thirds of Old Coat; i. e. Hair 
which has been wore ſome Time by the Savages; and card 
the whole with Cards, like thoſe uſed in the Woollen Ma- 
nufactory, only finer. This done, they weigh it, and take 
more or leſs, according to the Size or Thickneſs of the Hat 
intended. — The Stuff is now laid on the Hurdle, which 
is a Square Table, parallel to the Horizon, having * 
tudinal Chinks cut thro' it. On this Hurdle, with an 
ſtrument call'd a Bow, much reſembling that of a Violin, 
but larger; whoſe String is work'd with a little Bow-ſtick, 
and thus made to play on the Furs; they 45 and mix them 
together, the Duſt and Filth at the ſame Time paſſing thro' 
the Chinks. This they reckon one of the moſt difficult 
Operations in the whole; by Reaſon of the Juſtneſs required 
in the Hand to make the Stuff fall b together, and 
that it may be every where of the ſame Thickneſs. — In 
Lieu of a Bow, ſome Hatters make uſe of a Sieve, or 
Searce of Hair, thro' which they paſs the Stuff. 

After this Manner they form Gores or two Capades, 
of an Oval Form, ending in an acute Angle 1 N 
— And with what Stuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrength- 
en them in Places where they happen to be ſlenderer 
than ordinary. — Tho' it is to be remember'd, that they 
deſignedly make them thicker in the Brim, near the 
Crown, than towards the Circumference, or in the Crown 
it ſelf. 

'The Capades thus finiſh'd, they go on to harden them 
into cloſer, more conſiſtent Flakes, by preſſing down a 
hardening Skin, or Leather thereon. — This — they 

are carried to the Ip which is a Sort of Bench with 
an Iron Plate fitted therein, and a little Fire underneath 
it; upon which laying one of the harden'd Capades, 
ſprinkled over with Water ; and a Sort of Mould ap- 
plied thereon ; the Heat of the Fire, with the Water and 

reſſing, imbody the Stuff into a flight hairy Sort of 
tuff, or Felt: After which, turning up the Edges all 
around over the Mould, they lay it by; and thus pro- 
ceed to the other, — This finiſh'd, the two are next 
Join'd together, ſo as to meet in an Angle a-top, and only 
form one Conical Cap, after the Manner of a Manica 


Hippocrates. 0 PT 
The Hat thus baſon'd, they remove it to a large Kind 


of Receiver, or Trough, reſembling a Mill-hopper, going 


{loping, or narrowing down from the Edge, or Rim, to 
the Bottom, which is a Copper Kettle, fill'd with Water 
and Grounds, kept hot for the Purpoſe. — On the Deſcent, 
or Doping Side, call'd the Plau, the Baſon'd Hat, bein 
firſt 'p* in the Kettle, is laid. — And here they 4 — 
to work it, by rolling and unrolling it again and again, 
one Part after another, firſt with the Hand: and then with 
a little wooden Roller ; taking Care to dip it from Time 
to Time: till at length by thus fulling and thickening it, 
four or five Hours, it is reduced to the Extent, or Di- 
menſions of the Hat intended. — To ſecure the Hands 
from being injured by this frequent Rolling, &c. they 
uſually guard them with a Sort of thick Gloves. 

The Hat thus 1 they proceed to give it the 
props Form ; which is done by laying the conical Cap on 
a Wooden Z/ock, of the intended Size of the Crown of the 
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Hat; and thiis thing ft round with a pack. 
a Commander: After which, with a Pecs 0 Md 
r, bent for the Purpoſe, and call'd a Stamper. * 
dually beat or drive down the Commander all a they gra. 
it has reach'd the Bottom of the Block and TED till 
Crown form'd ; what remains at Bottom a us is the 
= the Brim, ng, 

e Hat being now ſet to dry; the | 
it, by holding it over a Flair of „ Arab ſinge 
it is founced or rubbed with Pumice, to take p r 
coarſer Nap; then rubbed over afreſh with Seal. S. 
. carded with The 
otton, with which the Har is ; 


, call'q 


below the Stri 


lay the Nap ſtill finer ; and laſtly, 
Card, to raiſe the fine 
terwards to appear. 

Things thus far advanced, the Hat is ſent, udo; 
Block, and tyed about with Pack-Thread as before. to bech 1 
— The Dyer's Copper is uſually very large, holdin 10 72 
Dozen Hats. The Dye, or Tincture, is made of F = - 
Verdegreaſe, Copperas, and Alder Bark; to which 0 
_— and Sumac. See Dvins. Do 

ere the Hat is kept boiling for about t 
of an Hour ; then taken ot bed ſet to bury > : 
return'd to the Dye; and this for 10 or 12 Times ſucceſſively 

The Dye being compleat, the Hat is return'd to ch i 
Hatter, who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the 
Top, or Roof, of 'a Stove or Oven; at the Bottom 8 
which is a Charcoal Fire. — When dry, it is to be Riffned 
which is done with melted glue, or Gum Senck, 2 led 
thereon by firſt ſmearing it, and beating it over wich 
Bruſh, and then rubbing it with the Hand. — The * 
Thing is to ſteam it, on the Steaming Baſon, which is P 
little Hearth, or Fire Place, rais'd three Foot high, with 
an Iron Plate laid over it, exactly covering the Hearth 
On this Plate they firſt ſpread Cloths, which being ſprin- 
kled over with Water to ſecure the Hat from Burning, the 
Hat is placed, Brim downwards, thereon. When moderate! 
hot, the Workman ſtrikes gently on the Brim, with tha 
Flat of his Hand, to make the Jointings incorporate and 
bind, ſo as not to appear turning it from Time to Time 
this Way and that Way, and- at laſt overturning and ſet- 
"_ it = the 88 8 

en ſteam'd ſufficiently, and dried, they put it aogai 
on the Block, bruſh and 7/02 it on a Table or Beach 
for the Purpoſe, call'd the Srall- Board. This they per- 
form with a Sort of Irons like thoſe commonly uſed in 
Ironing Linnen, and heated like them; which being rubb'd 
over and over each Part of the Hat, with the Aſſiſtance of 
the Bruſh, ſmoothens and gives it a Gloſs, which is the laſt 
Operation; nothing now remaining but to clip the Edges 
even with Sciſſars, and ſew a Lining into the Crown. 

Har, is alſo figuratively uſed for the Dignity of a Car- 
dinal, or a Promotion to the Dignity. See CARDINAx. 

In this Senſe they ſay, To expect the Hat; claim, or 
have Pretenſions to the Har, &c. 

Pope Janocent IV. firſt made the Hat the Symbol, or 
Cognizance of the Cardinals; injoyning them to wear 2 
Red Hat, at all Ceremonies and Proceſſions, as a Token 
of their being ready to ſpill their Blood for Jeſus Chriſt. 


Ha'r, in Heraldry. See ChAPRAu. 


HATCHES, in a Ship, are Doors in the Mid-ſhip, or 
between the Main- maſt, or Fore-maſt ; by which any Goods 
of Bulk are let down into the Hold. 

Hence, the Hatch-Way is that Place directly over the 
Hatches ; ſo that to lay a Thing into the Harch-Way, 
is to ot it ſo that the Hatches cannot be come at, or 


opene 
+ +" are alſo Flood-Gates, ſet in a River, &c. 
to ſtop the Current of the Water. 

The Word is particularly uſed for certain Dams, or 
Mounds, made of Rubbiſh, Clay, or Earth, to prevent the 
Water that iſſues from the Stream-Works, and Tin- 
Waſhers in Cornwwai, from running into the freſh Rivers. 
See Tin. | it | 
The Tenants of Fulyſtote, and other Mannors, are bound 
to do certain Days Works to the Hatches. | 


HATCHING, the Act whereby fœcundated Eggs, 
ſeaſonable Incubation, exclude their young. Sce ECG an 
IncuBATION. | 

Hatching, with Reſpect to the Oviparous Tribe, amounts 
to the ſame as Parturition, or Delivery, in the Viviparous. 
See DerLrvesy, Oc. . | 

The Oſtrich is ſaid to lay her Eggs in the Sand and 
that the Heat of the Sun does the Office of a parent 
Animal, and hatches them. = | 

In D. they Hatch their Chickens by the Heat of an 
Oven: The Method whereof is given us by Mr. Greabe, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, No. 117. 

They have Houſes, it ſeems, built for the Purpoſe; 
having a long Entrance, on each Side whereof are 12 © 


14 Ovens, whoſe Bottoms and Sides are form'd of Fo 


after 


d 


which With the Eggs are to be heated, — Over theſe, 

on 0 5 of 6 3 12 Holes, which are either 

js ant ow or left open at Pleaſure, to govern the 

ſtop d * 5 s below : ; 
ens below. | 

f = i heat the Ovens in the middle of 7a- 

ſpending every Morning about an hundred Pound 

nuary 5 K Camel's or Buffalo's Dung, and the like 

tity at Night; till the middle of ; ebruary ; by 

Quan 1 the Ovens are too hot for _ Hand to be held 

1 ; dut i ; 
Hs. After this they put in the Eggs to hazch 

upon the — ſucceſſively JN the End of May. 5 
W The Eggs are firſt put upon Matts in the * cog er 
oun or 8000 Eggs in Number, and lai 

= pong on another; in the Ovens over theſe, 

y double, 

* Fire is made in the little Channels, from whence the 
Heat is conveyed _— lower: The Eggs directly under 
hs lie threefold. 
a Night, when they new-make their Fires in the 
Hearths, they remove the Eggs that were directly under- 
ot, lying three one upon another, in the Place of thoſe 
which ay on the Sides only double ; and theſe being now 
removed, they lie treble _ — Hearth, becauſe the Heat 

. there, than on the Sides. 

n Pele Eggs continue in the lower Ovens fourteen Days 
and Nights; after which they remove them into the upper. 
And in theſe, _— being now no mon mew uſed, they 

he Eggs four Times every twenty four Hours. 

_— or 224 Day, the Chickens are hatched ; 
which, the firſt Day eat not : The ſecond, they are fetched 
away by Women who give them Corn, Cc. The Maſter 
of the Oiees hath a third Part of the Eggs for his Coſt 
and Pains; out of which he is to make good to the 
Owners, who have two thirds in Chicken for their Eggs, 
if any happen — be 3 or 9 1 

The Fire in the upper Ovens, when the Eggs are plac 
in the lower, is thus proportioned. — The firſt Day the 
cite Fire, the 2 bf than the firſt ; the fourth 
8 
more than the third, the fifth leſs, the ſixth more than 
the fifth, the ſeventh leſs, the eighth more, the ninth with- 
out Fire, the tenth a little Fire in the Morning, the ele- 
venth they ſhut all the Holes with Flax, c. making no 
more Fire; for — _ _ the Wes: wang 41 
They take Care that the Eggs be no hotter than the Eye 
of Mud. when they are all laid upon it can well endure. 
When the 2 are hatch'a, they put them into the 
lower Ovens, Oc. 

_HarcninG, dug — — = in Defi ins, Bagraving, 
Sc. fignifies the making of Lines with a Pen, Pencil, 
nh, the like; and the interſecting, or going a-croſs 
thoſe Lines, with yu _ over them another Way. 
See EncRAvinG, DExsicn, Ec. 

The Depths and Shadows of Draughts are uſually form'd 
by Hatching, or Hateh-Mork. | g 

What is ſurprizing in the Gravings of Aſellan and 
Sadelers, is, that they expreſs the Shadows exceeding well, 
without any Harches, or Hatchings. See Su apow. 

Theſe Hatchings are of great Uſe in Heraldry, to di- 
gn the ſeveral Colours of an Eſcutcheon, without 
its being illumined. See CorLous. 

- The 2 3 — in — 2 om Top hy 
ottom, fignifies Eules, or Red. — The ſecond in Feſs 
a- croſs the Coat, Azure or Blue. 
* 3 +] Pale, ——— in To, 3 
able, or Black. — Hatching in Bend, proceeding from 
* 0 _ L 1 Green: And that in Bars, from 
eit to right, Tunple. 
F 1 the Coat 5 only fo, it is 3 to be Or. 
nd when quite bare, or void, Argent, or White. See 
Akxe ENT, Oc. 

The Invention is, commonly, aſcribed to Fa. Pietra Sancta. 
—Tho! the Sieur 4% Ia Colombiere, has 1 his Title to it. 

HATCIIMENT, in Heraldry, the Marſhalling of ſe- 
veral Coats of Arms in an Eſcutcheon. See MARSHATLING. 
3 ol oy we po & 1 Name for an Atchieve- 
n 4 E „ 

HAT TOC K, a Shock of Corn, containing twelve Sheaves. 
— Others make it only three Shea ves laid together. 

HA g 6 
£ 1 a Sea- Port, or Harbour for Ships. See Port 

BOUR, 

The Word is derived from the Saxon Hafene ; or the 

erman hafen, or the French Havre, which all fignifie 
the ſame ing. | | 

HAUNCH, or Hancn, the Hip; or that Part of the 
Body between the laſt Ribs, and the Thigh, 

5 he Haunches conſiſt of three Bones, joyn'd together 
by Cartilages; which, in Courſe of Time, grow dry, hard, 

a ſo that * Adults, the three only ſeem to con- 

e one continued Bone. See SACRAM, 


H Aw 


The Haunches, or Hips, of a Horſe, are thoſe Parts of 
the hind Quarters, which extend from the Reins or Back, . 
to the Hoot or Ham; See Honsx. 


One of the moſt neceſſary Leſſons in managing the 


great Horſe, is that of peo him upon his Haunches ; 
is call 


which in other Terms i to coußle him well, or to 
put him well together or compact. 

A Horſe that does not bend, or lower his Haunches, 
throws himſelf too much upon his Shoulders, and is heavy 
upon the Bridle. — To 4rag the Haunches, is to change 
the leading Foot in Galloping, 

HAUNT, among Hunters, the Walk of a Deer, or the 
Place of his ordinary Paſſage. - See HunTino. 

HAVRE, in Geography, Ic. a French Term; ſignifying 
the ſame with Haven, or Harbour. See HArnovs. 

HAUTBOY, or Hosoy, a Sort of Muſical Inſtrument, 
of the Wind-kind, with a Reed to blow or play it withal. 
See INSTRUMENT. 

The Hautboy is ſhaped much like the Flute, only that 
it ſpreads, or widens, more toward the Bottom. The 
Treble is two Foot long : The Tenor goes a fifth lower, 
when blown, or ſounded open. It has only ſeven Holes : 
The Baſs is five Foot long, and has eleven Holes. 

The Word is French, Haut- bois, q. d. High-wood ; and 
is given to this Inſtrument, by Reaſon its Tone is higher 
than that of the Violin. 

HAW. among Farriers, &c. a Griſtle growing between 
the nether Eye-lid and the Eye of a Horſe, and which 
will put it quite out, if not timely taken away. 

It comes by groſs, tough, and flegmatic Humours, fal- 
ling from the Head, and knitting together, which in the 
end grow to this Infirmity, the Signs whereof are the 
watering of the Eye, and the involuntary opening. of the 
nether Side, 

Every Smith can cut it out: The affected Beaſt is to 
be held faſt by the Head, and with a ſtrong double Thread, 
a Needle to be put in the midſt of the upper Eye-lid, 
and tied to his Horn: Then taking the Needle again, 
with a long Thread, and putting it through the Griitle 
of the Haw ; with a ſharp Knife cut the Skin finely round, 
and ſo ws" out the Haw. — That done, lay about his 
Eye, take out the Blood, waſh it with Beer, or Ale, and 
caſt in a good deal of Salt; waſh it again afterwards, 
ſtroaking it down with your Hands, and fo let him go. 
— To cure a Sheep of this Malady, drop into the Eye 
the Juice of Cammomile, or Crows-foot. 

HAWK, Accipiter, a Bird of Prey, of a bold and ge- 
nerous Nature; whereof there are ſeveral Species. See 
BiKD. 

The Hawk makes the Subject of a particular Art, call'd 
Hawking, or Falconry. See HawxinG and FArconky. 

Naturaliſts diſagree about the Number and Divifion of 


the Hawk-kind, — The moſt commodious Diitribution is into 


Zong-wingea and Short-winged Hawks. 

To the Long-winged, which may be alſo call'd the 
Falcon-Tribe, belong the Falcon, Haggard Falcon, Ger- 
falcon, Lanner, Hobby, Saker, Merlin and Bawler ; all 
which are reclaim'd, mann'd, fed and mued, much after 
the ſame Manner. Of the ſhortgvinged Species, or Hawks 
properly ſo call'd, are the Gos-Hawk, and Sparrow-Hawk. 

The former are generally brought to the Lure ; and 
ſeize their Prey with the Foot ; breaking the Neck Bone 
with their Beak, ere they proceed to plume or tire it : 
The latter are brought to the Fiſt ; and kill their Game 
by Strength, and force of Wing, at Random ; and proceed 
immediately to plume them. See Lokk, Punx, Sc. 

It is to be noted, that the Female of all Birds of 
Prey is much larger, ſtronger, and more couragious than 
the Male; which is diſtinguiſhed therefrom by ſome dimi- 
nutive Name. — Thoſe of the, Falcon and Gos-Hawhk, are 
call'd Tiercels, or Tiercelets; that of the Gerfalcon, 
94 that of the Merlin, Zack ; that of the Hobby, 

obbin ; that of the Sparrow-Hawk, Musket ; and that 
of the Lanner, Lanneret. 

Hawks alſo have different Names, according to their 
different Ages. — The firſt Year ſhe is call'd a Soarage. 
— The ſecond an Enterview. — The third a white Hawk. 
— The fourth a Hawk of the firſt Coat. 

Add, that they have different Denominations according to 
the different Seaſons when they are taken. — Thoſe taken 
in the Eyrie, are call'd Eee, or 4 — Thoſe which 
had forſaken it, and were fed in ſome Place, not far off, by 
the old ones, Branehers. — Thoſe which had begun to 
prey for themſelves, Soar-Hawks. — Thoſe which have 
chang'd their Feathers once or more, e Hawks. — And 
thoſe which lived at large, and prey'd for themſelves about 
the Woods, Hagards. 

We ſhall here, according to our Method in other Things 
give the Reader what relates to the ſeveral ”=_ 0 
Hawks ; referring for what is common to em all, to the 
Article HAWRING. | 


*Hhh 1. Of 


and of the 


Goole, c. 


15. Of the Falcon, or Falcon Gentle, her Nature and Qua- 
lities; with the Manner of luring and reclaiming, and 
bringing her up to the Sport, we have elſewhere ſpoke 
under the Article FA LON. 

2% The Hagard Falcon, call'd alſo Peregrine Falcon, 
Paſſenger, and Traveller, becauſe no Native of our Ifland ; 


or rather, by Reaſon of its Roving, and Wandring more 
than any other Sort; is not inferior to the beſt of the 


Tribe, for Strength, Courage, Hardineſs, and Perſeverance. 


She is diſtinguiſhed from the Common Falcon, as being 


larger, longer arm'd, with a longer Beak and Talons, a 
higher Neck, Sc. She will lie longer on the Wing; and 
is more deliberate and adviſed in her ſtooping, Cc. 

The Hagard Falcon, when wild and unreclaim'd, takes 
the greateſt Liberty of all Birds; living either by Land 
or Sea; And is of ſuch abſolute Power, that wherever 
ſhe comes, all flying Fowl ſtoop under her Subjection: 
Even the Tiercelet, tho' her natural Companion, dares not 


ſit by her, or 194 her Reſidence, except in Cawking 


Time; when, for Procreation Sake, ſhe admits him in a 
ſubmiſſive Manner to come near and woo her. 

When very young, ſhe is apt to attack Birds too ſtrong 
for her; which ſhe perfiſts in, till a ſound Beating have 
brought her to a better Underſtanding, — She is an in- 
cefſant Pains Taker ; no Weather diſcouraging her from 
her Game. — When unreclaim'd, ſhe has ſeiz d her Prey, 
and broke the Ink or Neck, ſhe falls on the Crop, and 
feeds firſt on what is contain'd there; then on the other 
Parts. When ſhe has fill'd her Gorge, ſhe flies to ſome 
ſolitary Place, near the Water, where ſhe fits all Day, and 
at Night takes way to ſome convenient Place, where ſhe 
had before purpos'd, to pearch till Morning. 

For the Method of Reclaiming, Manning, Entering, &c. 
a Hagard Falcon, or other Sort of Hawk, with the Terms 
of Art uſed in Reſpect thereof. See the Article HAW ING. 

30. The Gerfalcon, or Gyrfalcon, is the largeſt Bird of the 
Falcon Kind; coming next to the Size of a Vulture; 
ateſt Strength next an Eagle : She is ſtoutly 
armed; and in all Reſpects a lovely Bird to the Eye. 

Her Head and Eyes are like the Hagard; her Back 
reat and bending, her Nares large: — Her Sails long and 
| an pointed, and her Train and Mail much like the 
Lanners, having a large Marble ſeared Foot ; and plumed 
black, brown, and ruſſet. — She may alſo be called a 
Paſſenger, her Eyrie being in Pruſſia, Muſcovy, and the 
Mountains of Norway. | 

The Gerfalcon is of a fierce and fiery Nature, very 
hardly managed and reclaimed ; but being once overcome, 

roves an excellent Hawk, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any 
Thing. She does not naturally fly the River; but always 

urſues the Herons, Shovelers, Sc. In going up to their 

ate, they do not hold the Courſe, or Way, which others 
uſe to do; but climb up upon the Train, when they find 
any Fowl, and aſſoon as they have reach'd her, pluck her 
down, if not at the firſt, yet at the ſecond or third 
Encounter, 

4. The Saker, or Sacre, is the third in Eſteem, next the 
Falcon, and Gerfalcon, but difficult to be managed, being 
a Paſſenger, or Peregrine Hawk, whoſe Eyrie has not yet 
been diſcovered, but chiefly found in the Iſlands of the 


Levant. | 
She is ſomewhat longer than the Hagard Falcon ; her 


Plume ruſty and ragged ; the Scar of her Foot and Beak 


like the Lanner; her Pounces ſhort, and her Train the 
longeſt of all Birds of Prey. 

She is very ſtrong and hardy to all Kind of Fowl, being 
more diſpoſed to the Field a great deal than the Brook, 
and * * to prey on great Fowl, as the Heron, 

ut for the Crane ſhe is not ſo free as the 
Hagard Falcon. — She alſo excels for the leſſer Fowl, 
as Pheaſants, Partridges, Sc. and is much leſs dainty in 
her Diet, as long-winged Hawks uſually are. 

The Saker makes excellent Sport with a Kite; who, as 
ſoon as he ſees caſt off, immediately betakes her ſelf to, 
and truſts in the Goodneſs of her Wings, and gets to her 
Pitch, as high as poſſibly ſhe can, by making many 


Towers and Wrenches in the Air; which together with the 


Variety of Conteſts and Bickerings between them, affords 
a curious Spectacle, 

5. The Lamnner, or Lanar, is a Hawk common in moſt 
Countries, eſpecially France ; making her Eyrie on lofty 
Trees in Foreſts, or on high Clifts near the Sea-fide. 

She is leſs than the Falcon Geatle, fair plumed, and 
of ſhorter Talons than any other Falcon. — Such as have 
the largeſt and beſt ſeaſon'd Heads, are eſteemed the belt. 

Mewed Laomers are not eaſily known from Gos-Hawks, 
or Sakers; the chief Marks and Characteriſticks are, 
'That they are blacker, have leſs Beaks, and are leſs armed 
and pounced than any other Hawks. 

Of the whole Hawk Tribe, there is none ſo fit for a 
young Falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is net inclined to Sur- 
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feits, and ſeldom melts Greaſe by bei 

There is another Sort of 5 pct ig whose Fron 
the Alps, having their Heads white, and flat ait ” in 
and black Eyes, ſlender Nares, ſhort and thi * large 
being leſs than the Hagard, and Falcon Gentle 1 Beaks, 
are different Sizes of them; their Tail Marb there 
Ruſſet: Breaſt Feathers white and full of Far or 
and the Points and Extremities of their Feath et Hon, 
white Drops; their Sails and Trains long; — tull of 
with a Foot leſs than that of a Falcon, Murder keel, 

This Hawk never lies upon the Wing, after ſhe h 
to a Mark; but after once ſtooping, makes a Poi 9 
_ * 1 waits the Fowl. — She! nat, 
ued abroad than in England; we lookin 1 
ful, and hard mettled. The Truth is, a 2 loch. 
muſt be kept over her; as being of an ungrateful pad 
_ — _ = ou 7 or Brock, will = 
tain lon ights; which Means much r 
1 fly t em, the 1 muſt be kept very ſh owl is killed, 
they keep their Caſtings long, they muſt hay 
ings made of 'Tow, an Know of "on . 1 

6% The Merlin is the ſmalleſt of all Birds of Prev. 
bears a Reſemblance to a Hagard Falcon in Plus? * 
alſo in the Seare of the Foot, Beak, and Tallons 370 
not 8 her in 1 1 

When well ma „ lured, and carefully! | 
ſhe proves an excellent Hawk ; eſpecially rag wars 
Thruſh, and Lark. — But ſhe is very buſie, and w_ 
and ſpecial Care muſt be had leſt ſhe unnaturally eat 1 
her own Feet and Talons, as ſhe has often been — 
to do. 4 | 7 

She is wonderouſly ventureſome ; and will fl | 
bigger than her felt, with ſuch Eagernels as 5 — 
them even into a Town or Village. . 

Tho' the Merlin be accounted an Hawk of the Fiſt, fie 
may be brought to take delight in the Lure; when you 
have made her come to the Lure, ſo as ſhe will patient 
endure the Hood, you ſhould make her a Train with a bn 
tridge ; if ſhe foot and kill it, reward her well: Then 
fly her at the wild Partridge, and if ſhe take or make it 
at firſt or ſecond Flight, being retrieved by the Spaniels 
feed her upon it with a reaſonable Gorge ; chearins her 
in ſuch Manner with the Voice, that ſhe may know it 
another Time: If ſhe do not prove hardy at the firſt or 
ſecond Time, ſhe will be good for nothing, 

7*. The Hobby, is a Sort of Hawk that naturally preys on 
Doves, Larks, and other ſmall Game, 

She has a blue Beak, but the Sear thereof and Ts 
are yellow ; the Crinels, or little Feathers under the Eye, 
very black, the Top of the Head between black and yellow, 

he has alſo two white Seams on her Neck: The 
Plumes under the Gorge, and about the Brows, are red- 
diſh, without Spot or Drop; the Breaſt Feathers for the 
moſt Part brown, yet interſperſed with white Spots ; her 
Back, Train and Wings, are black aloft, having no great 
Scales upon the Legs, unleſs a few behind; the three 
Stretchers and Pounces are very large, with Reſpect to her 
ſhort Legs; her brail Feathers are tinctured between red 
and black ; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind thc Thigh, 
of a ruſty, ſmoaky Hue. 
She is a Hawk of the Lure, and not of the Fiſt ; and 
is an higher Flyer, being in every Reſpect like the Saker, 
but ſhe is of a much leſs Size; for ſhe is not only nim- 
ble and light of Wings, but dares encounter Kites, Buzzards, 
or Crows, and will give Souſe for Souſe, Blow for Blow, 
till ſometimes they * and come tumbling down to the 
Ground both together. — But ſhe is chiefly for the Lark, 
which poor little Creature does ſo dread the Sight of her, 
ſoaring in the Air over her, that ſhe will rather chooſe to 
commit her ſelf to the Mercy of Men or Dogs, or to be 
trampled on by Horſes, than venture into the Element, 
when ſhe ſees her mortal Enemy ſoaring there. 

The Hobby alſo makes excellent Sport with Nets and 
Spaniels ; for when the Dogs range the Field, to ſpring 
the Fowl, and the Hobby ſoars aloft over them, the filly 
Birds, apprehenſive of a Conſpiracy among the Hanks and 
Dogs to their utter Ruin, dare not commit themſelves to 
their Wings, but think it ſafer to lie cloſe on the Ground, 
and ſo are taken in the Nets. — This Sport is calld 
Daring. 

8. The Goſoawek, or Goſs-Hawk, q. d. Groſs Hawk, is à 
large, ſhort - winged Hanzok, of which there are ſeveral Sorts, 
diftering in Goodneſs, Force, and Hardineſs, according to 
the Diverſity of their Choice in Cawking ; at which Time 
the ſeveral Sorts of Birds of Prey aſſemble themſelves 
with the Goſpawk, and pallant it together. 

There are Gos-Hawks from moſt Countries, but none 
better than thoſe bred in the North of Ireland. — dhe 
ought to have a ſmall Head, a long and ſtraight Face, 
a large Throat, great Eyes, deep ſet ; the Apple of the Eje 


black ; Nares, Ears, Back and Feet large and _ ö * 
a 


8 
d 
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1 k, lon Neck, big Breaſt, hard Fleſh long 
black 7 6Y the Bone of the Leg and Knee ſhort, long 
fleſhy Pounces and Talons; and to grow round from the 
= or Train, to the Breaſt forward. — The Feathers of 
the Thighs, towards the 2 1 * large, and the 
hers ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an 
Go” Th Baril Feathers ought to be like hoſe of 
Iron aft ; and the Covert Feathers of the Train, ſpotted 
and full of black _— but the Extremity of every 
, her black ſtreaked. | 
7770 ":Ringuiſh the Strength of the Bird, tie divers of 
\cm in ſeveral Places of one Chamber, or Mew, and that 
Haut that ſlices * _ higheſt and fartheſſ off, may 
ded to be ſtrongeſt. 

V E Hon flies on the Pheaſant, Mallard, wild 
Gooſe, Hare, and 44 uy * will ous to _ a 
Goat, — She 1s to ept with Care, as bein 
LS and dainty in Eating, IM : n 
"I Sharrow-Hawk, is alſo a Kind of ſhort-winged Hawk ; 
whereof there are mou Sorts, Noa in Plumes : Some 

lumed an ack ; others of a larger Feather; 
final — like the uail - ſome hee or Canvas- 
ome pl | 
Mb Sparrow-Harwk, ſo far as her Strength will give 
her Leave, is a I 1 ** and he that knows how to 

laim, an with a Sparrow-Hawk, may eaſily 
* the — . and managing of all . — In 
this Reſpect ſhe really excels, that ſhe ſerves both for 
Winter and Summer, . mY 3 and will fly at all 

ind of Game, more than the Falcon. | 

ws AWKERS, antiently, were fraudulent Perfons ; who 
went from Place to Place, buying and ſelling Braſs, Pewter, 

d other Merchandize, which ought to be uttered in open 
an k 8 f pe 

In this Senſe, 3 is mention'd, Anno 25 Hen. VIII. 

„6. and 33 ejuſdem, Cap. 4. 
c now call thoſe Hawkers, who go up and down 
London Streets, crying News Books, and ſelling them by 
Retail. — The Women who furniſh the Hawkers, i. e. 
ſell the Papers by Wholeſale from the Preſs, are call'd 
Mercuries. | 

The Appellation of Hawkers ſeems to grow from their 
uncertain Wandring, like thoſe who, with Hawks, ſeek 
their Game where they can find it. 

HAWKING, the A t, or Exerciſe of Chaſing and 

, rt, XETC1 n n 
taking Wild-Fowl, by Means of Hawks, or Birds of Prey. 
See Haw. \ 

Hawking is the ſame Thing with what we otherwiſe 
call Falcoury. See FALCONRY. 

The Word Hawking, in its T.atitude, does alſo include 
the taming and diſciplining of Hawks, and fitting them 
for the Sport. 

H tho' an Exerciſe now much diſuſed among 
us, in Compariſon of what it antiently was, does yet fur- 
niſh a great Variety of ſignificant Terms, which {till obtain 
in our Language. 

Thus, the Parts of a Hawk have their proper Names. 
— The Legs, from the Thigh to the Foot, are call'd the 
Arms: The Toes, the Perry-ſingles: The Claws, the 
Pounces. — The Wings are call'd the Sails; the long 
Feathers thereof the Beaxzs ; the two longeſt, the Prin- 
cipal Feathers ; thoſe next thereto, the Flags. — The 
Tail the Train. — The Breaſt Feathers, the Mailes-- — 
Thoſe behind the Thigh, the Pendant Feathers: When 


the Feathers are not yet full grown, ſhe is ſaid to be n- 


ſumm'd; when they are compleat, ſhe is ing bo : — The 
Craw, or Crop, is call'd the Gorge : — 'The Pipe next the 
Fundament, where the Fœces are drawn down, is call'd the 
Pannet : — The ſlimy Subſtance, lying in the Pannel, is 
call'd the Glut: — The upper and crooked Part of the 
Bill, is call'd the Beal; 8 nether Part the Claß: The 
yellow Part between the Beak and the Eyes, the Sear or 
Sere ; the two ſmall Holes therein, the Nares. 

As to her Furniture : — The Leathers, with Bells but- 
ton d on her Legs, are call'd Sewits.— The Leathern Thong, 
whereby the Falconer holds the Fawvk, is call'd the Leaſe, or 
Leaſh; the little Straps, by which the Leaſe is faſten'd to 
the Legs, Jes; and a Line or Pack-thread faſten'd to the 
Leaſe, in diſciplining her, a Creance. — A Cover for her 
Head, to keep her in the Dark, is call'd a Hood; a large 
wide Hood, open behind, to be wore at firſt, is call'd a 
rifter Hood : To draw the Strings, that the Hood may 
be in Readineſs to be pull'd off, is call'd ſtriking the 
Hood. — The blinding a Hawk juſt taken, by running 
a Thread thro' her Eye-lids, and thus drawing them over 
the Eyes, to prepare her for being hudded, is call'd Sceling. 
— A Figure, or Reſemblance of a Fowl, made of Leather 
and Feathers, is call'd a Lure. — Her reſting Place, when 
off the Falconer's Fiſt, is call'd the Pearch. — The Place 
where her Meat is laid, is call'd the Hack. — And that 


wherein ſhe is ſet, whi A lee 
the Mea, $ let, while her Feathers fall and come again, 
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aig, given a Hawk, to cleanſe and purge her 
Gorge, is call'd Caſting : — Small Feathers given to make 
her Caſt, are call'd P/umage : — Gravel given her to 
help bring down her Stomach, is call'd Rang/e : — Her 
throwing up Filth from the Gorge after Caſting, is call'd 
Gleaming. — The Purging of her Greaſe, &c. Vaſeaming: 
— A being ſtuffed is call'd Gurgiting. — The inſerting a 
Feather in her Wing, in lieu of 4 ele one, is call'd 
Inping. — The giving her a Leg, Wing, or Pinion of a 
Fowl to pull at, is call'd Tiring: — The Neck of a Bird 
the Haw preys on, is call'd the Inte: — What the 
Havok leaves of her Prey, is call'd the Pil, or 1 
There are alſo proper Terms for her ſeveral Actions: 
— When ſhe flutters with her Wings, as if ſtriving to get 
away, either from Perch or Fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to Bate. — 
When ſtanding too near, they fight with each other, it is 
call d Crabbing : — When the young ones quiver, and 
ſhake their * in Obedience to the elder, it is call'd 
Cowring : — When ſhe wipes her Beak after feeding, ſhe 
is ſaid to Feak : — When ſhe ſleeps, ſhe is ſaid to Fouk - 
— From the Time of exchanging her Coat, till ſhe turn 
white again, is call'd her Prtermewing : — Treading is 
call'd Caring. — When ſhe ſtretches one of her Wings 
after her Legs, and then the other, it is.call'd Mantling: 
— Her Dung is call'd Muting ; when ſhe mutes a good 
Way from her, ſhe is ſaid to ice; when ſhe does it 
directly down, inſtead of yerking backwards, ſhe is ſaid 
to /me; and if it be in Drops, it is call'd Oroppiug. 
— When ſhe as it were ſneezes, it is call'd Suiting. — 
When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes her ſelf, ſhe is ſaid to Rouge; 
when after Mantling, ſhe croſſes her Wings together over 
her Back, ſhe is ſaid to JWarble. 
When a Hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to Bind. When after 
ſeizing ſhe pulls off the Feathers, ſhe is ſaid to Plume. 
— When ſhe raiſes a Fowl aloft, and at length deſcends 


with it to the Ground, it is call'd Truſſing. — When be- 


ing aloft, ſhe deſcends to ſtrike her Prey, it is call'd 
Stooping. — When ſhe flies out too far from the Game, ſhe 
is ſaid to Rake. — When forſaking her proper Game, ſhe 
flies at Pyes, Crows, Sc. that * to croſs her, it is 
call'd Check. — When miſſing the Fowl, ſhe betakes her 
ſelf to the next Check, ſhe is ſaid to fly on Head. — The 
Fowl or Game ſhe flies at is call'd the Quarry. — The 
dead Body of a Fowl, kill'd by the Hawk, is call'd a Pelr. 
— When ſhe flies away with the Quarry, ſhe is ſaid to carry. 
— When in ſtooping, ſhe turns two or three Times on the 
Wing, to recover her ſelf ere ſhe ſeizes, it is calld Can- 
celleering. — When ſhe hits the Prey, yet does not truſs it, 
it is call'd Ruff. 85 

The making a Hawk tame and gentle, is call'd Re- 
claiming. — The bringing her to endure Company, Manning 
her. — An old ſtaunch Hawk uſed to fly and ſet Example 
to a young one, is call'd a Make-Hawk. 

The Reclaiming, Manning, and bringing up a Harck to 
the Sport, is not eaſy to be brought ro any preciſe Set of 
Rules. — It conſiſts in a Number of little Pra&ices, and 
Obſcrvances, calculated to familiarize the Falconer to his 
Bird, to procure the Love thereof, Sc. — The principal 
Hold and Foundation which the Falconer has to work upon, 
is the Bird's Stomach. — The great Principle of Appetite 
he is to make uſe of an hundred Ways, to lead the Bird 
obliquely to what he would have from him : All he can 
do is, to divert Nature, and make her ſubſervient to his 
Purpoſes, to make it the Intereſt of the Bird, either real 
or apparent, to do what the Falconer requires of her. 

The Courſe, *tis evident, will be different, according to 


the State and Condition of the Bird to be managed. — 


An Eyeſs, e. gr. needs no reclaiming; ſhe is to be care- 


fully nurſed, and brought up in their natural Tameneſs. 

A Brancher, Soar-Hawk, or Ramage-Hawk, needs no 
Nurſing ; ſhe is to be brought down from her Wildneſs, 
and 1 to another Courſe of Life; and in Pur- 
ſuance of. her own Views, and Intereſts, to be made ſubject 


to thoſe of her Maſter. 


To Reclaim, e. gr. a Hagard Falcon; they begin with 
ſhutting her up from the Light, by pulling a Hood over 
her Eyes; and fixing her by a Creance, which makes her 
more acceſhble. — The next Thing is to handle her fre- 
quently, taking her up, often ſtroaking her, ſetting her on 
the Hand, og carrying her about ; unhudding, and pre- 
ſently hudding her again; and this for eight or nine Days, 
without ever Tafering her to ſleep. — All the while ſhe is 
to be kept ſharp ſet, but to be frequently fed, with a 
little at a Time z unhudding her for the Purpoſe, and 
when unhudded, the Voice to be continually uſed to her, 
that ſhe may learn it; and that the hearing of the 
Voice may naturally put her in Hopes of being fed. — 
This done ſhe is to be invited to come from the Pearch 
to the Fiſt, by unſtriking her Hood, ſhewing her ſome 
Meat, uſing the Voice, and calling her till ſhe come to it, 


and feed thereon; — If ſhe fill refuſe, keep her ſharp ſet 


1 till 
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till ſhe do. — Proceed then to bring her to the Lure, by 

iving her to ſome Perſon to hold, and calling her with a 
Las well garniſhed with Meat on both Sides, and give 
her a Bit: Uſe her to this for fix or ſeven Days; after 
which tempt her to come 1. further and further off, 
to the Lure, waving it and caſting it round your Head, c. 
and if ſhe come to it roundly, reward her. In three or 
four Days more call her to your Lure, well garniſhed as 


above, as far as tis poſſible for her to ſee or hear you; 


and ſet her looſe from all her Furniture. 

The Hawk thus mann'd, reclaim'd and lured, you may 
go with her into the Fields; and whiſtle her off your 
Fiſt, to ſee whether ſhe will rake out or no. If ſhe mount 
and fly round you in Circles, as a good Hawk ought to 
do; after two or three Turns call to her with your Voice, 
and fling out the Lure about your Head, and upon her 
ſtooping, or coming to it, give her a Chicken, or Pidgeon, 
and let her kill and feed thereon. — Being thus far ini- 
tiated, give her firſt Stones, every Evening, to prepare her 
Body for Caſtings ; and then Caſtings to cleanſe and ſcour 
her Body, and make her eager. — This Courſe continue 
till ſhe * have endewed and mewted enough to enter 
upon Bufineſs. 

If the Hawk be intended for ſome particular Sort of 
Game, let her Lure be a Reſemblance of that Sort of 
Game; and make a Practice of frequently feeding and re- 
warding her thereon ; or on a Train of the ſame Kind; 
calling * when feeding, as if ſhe were call'd to the Lure. 
Add, that it may be proper to feed her in ſuch like 
Places as thoſe her Game is chiefly to be found in. 

To enter a Hawk, it may be convenient to take a well 

uarried Hawk, and let her ſtoop a Fowl, on Brook or 
Flaſh ; this done, reward, hood and ſet her; and ſaning 

the young Hark, go half a Bow-ſhot up the Wind, looſe 
her Hood, and ſoftly whiſtle her off the Fiſt, till ſhe have 
rouzed or mewted ; then let her fly with her Head into the 
Wind ; and when ſhe is at a proper Height, let go a Fowl for 
her to ſtoop and truſs. See further under the Article FALCON. 

HANKWIT, or Haxewirz, from the Saxon hangan, 
i. e. ſuſpendere, to hang, and wite, Mulcta, Puniſhment, 
is a Liberty granted to a Man, whereby he is quit of a 
Felon, or Thief, hanged without a Judgment, or eſcaped 
out of Cuſtody. — We alſo read it interpreted to be Quit 
de laron pendu ſans Serjeants le Roy, i. e. without a 
legal Trial. — And elſewhere, Mulcta pro latrone preter 
juris exigentiam ſuſpenſo vel elapſo. 

Some ſuſpect that the Word may alſo fignifie a Liberty, 
whereby a Lord challengeth the Forfeiture due for him 
who hangs himſelf within the Lord's Fee. See BLoopwrr. 

It ſeems to be ſo in Conſuetud. ex Domeſday, by Dr. 
Gale, viz. Haugenuitbum faciens in Civitate 10 S. dabit. 

HAWS ER, or Harszs, belonging to a Ship, is a Ro 
conſiſting of three Strands; being a Kind of little Cable, 
ſerving b many Uſes on Board, as to faſten the Main 
and Fore-ſhrouds, to warp a Ship over a Bar, c. See 
Roex, CABLE. 

HAWSES, in a Ship, are two round Holes under her 
Head, through which the Cables paſs, when ſhe is at 
Anchor. See CABLE and Ancnos. 

A Hold Haæuſe, is when the Hole is high above the Water. 

A Freſh Hawſe, when there is Reaſon to ſuſpect the 
Cable may be fretted in thoſe Holes. 

Buruing in the Hauſe, is when the Cable endures an 
extraordinary Streſs. ; 

Clearing the Hawſe, is the untwiſting of two Cables, 
which being let out at different Hawſes, are twiſted 
about one another. | 

Freſbing the Haauſe, is when new Pieces are laid upon 
the Cable in the Hawſe. 

Riding ufon the Hawſe, is when any weighty Sub- 
ſtance lies acroſs, or falls directly before the Hawſe. 

HAY, Hara, or HAvE, a Fence or Incloſure, form'd 
of Rails; wherewith ſome Foreſts, Parks, Sc. were an- 
tiently ſurrounded. 

Sometimes the Word is uſed for the Park it ſelf: And 
ſometimes for an Hedge, or hedged Ground. — Univerſis. 
Capitulum . Petri Ebor. conceſſiſſe ad firmam totam 
Hayam moſtram de Langerarh, cum ſolo ejuſdem Hayæ, 
Bruera, Mariſco, & omnibus aliis pertin. Reaadenado inde 
annuatim nobis tempore pinguedinis unum damum, & 
fermiſonæ tempore unam damam, &c. 

HAJ BOOT, in our antient Cuſtoms, from the Saxon 


H=z, Heage, and Bote; a Mul& or Recompence for a 
Hedge-breaking 3 or rather, a Right to take Wood neceſ- 
ſary for making Hedges, either by Tenant for Life, or for 
Years, though not expreſſed in the Grant or Leaſe. —*Tis 
mention'd in the Mor. 2 Tom. rag 134, C conceds ei ut 
Ae boſco meo Heybor, &c. — In the ſame Place, Husbote 
ſignifies a right to take Timber to repair the Houſe. 
HAYS, a particular Kind of Nets for the taking of 
Rabbets, Hares, Cc. 


HAYWARD, or Haward, a Keeper of che | 
Herd of Cattle of a Town; who jo to bak emen 
neither break nor crop the Hedges of incloſed Gro a 
and is ſworn in the Lord's Court, ſor the due perform 5 
of his Office, See Hav. 22 

1 n 5 GAMING. 

HEAD, Caput, the uppermoſt, or foremoſt 
Body of an Animal. gel Rove and 1 of the 

Pliny, and other of the antient Naturaliſts, ſpeak of 
a Nation of People without Heads, call'd Blemmyes, 8 
. EI 5 

We have Accounts in modern Geographers an 
lers, of People whoſe Heads are as * the A, vet. 
being the Guſtom among them to flatten their Child; : 
Heads, when new Born, by paſling them thro' 2 Pref. 
or laying them between two Planks with a conſiderable 
4 t thereon. — They are ſaid to be the Inhabitants of 
the Province Coſaquas, on the great River of the Amazons 
in South America. , 

Anatomiſts account the Head of Man, the firſt or u 
75 Venter; being that which comes laſt in Order de 

iſſection, by Reaſon its Contents are not ſo ſubje& to 
Corruption. Sce VENTER. 

The Head is divided into two Parts: The i1ſt, the Cal. 
varia, or Scalp, being that Part cover'd with Hair. See 
HAIR. 

The 24, ſmooth, or without Hair, call'd the Face, or 
Viſage; by the Latins Vultus, and by the Greeks ©. 
ſopon, q. d. looking forward. See Facr, 

The former is ſubdivided into four; vis. the Pronr 
or Forehead, which is reputed the moſt humid, call'd by 
Phyficians the Sinciput, q. d. ſtmmun Caput. See 
FRONT and SIncievur. 

The hind, or Back Part, call'd Occiput; by the Greeks 
Inion, by Reaſon all the Nerves, which among them are 
call'd Ines, ariſe herefrom. See Occivur and NRERVR. 

The middle, or Top-part, call'd the Crown of the 
Head, and by Anatomiſts Yertev, a Vertendo, by rea- 
ſon the Hair turns round there. See VER TEX. 

Laſtly, the Sides are call'd the Temples, Tempora, as 
being the Places where the Hair firſt begins to turn grey, 
and diſcover the Age. See TzxmeLs. 

The Bone, or Baſis of the Head, is call'd by one general 
Name SRull, or Cranium; conſiſting of ſeveral Parts, or 
lefſer Bones. See CR AN IU. 

The Bone of the Fore-head, is call'd Os frontis, or Pup pit, 
or Coronale, or Verecunaum, whence impudent Perſons are 
ſaid to be frontleß. See Os FRONT IS, &c. 

The Bone of the Scalp is call'd Os ſincipitis, or 
Bregma. See BREGMA, Oc. 


The Bone of the Back of the. Head Os Occipitis, or 


Prore. See Os Occierris, c. 


And thoſe of the Temples, Temporalia, or Ofſa Tem- 


Poris. See Os TEMTOR Is. 

Theſe Bones are connected or joyn'd together by 
Sutures. See SuruR k. : 

In the Head are ſeated the principal Organs of Scuſe ; 
vis, the Eye, Ear, &. And in it is likewiſe the Hrain, 
inveſted with its Meninges ; the ſuppoſed Seat of the 
Soul. See SENSE, BRAIN, c. 

The Head is moved by ten Pair of Muſcles, viz. the 
Par Splentum, Complexum, Rectum majus externum, 
Rectum minus externum, Obliquum Superins, Obliquuin 
Inferius, Maſtoideum, Rectum internum majus, Rectum 
internum minus, and Rectum Laterale. Sce each deſcribed 
under its reſpective Article. 

The Orientals cover the Head with a Turban, or a Cap. 
— The Occidentals with a Hat, &c. See Tux BAN, Har 
and Cap. | 

Kings, on ſolemn Occaſions, wear the Crown on the 
Head; Biſhops the Mitre, Sc. See Crown, MirtRz, Oc. 

The antient Cavaliers wore Helmets. — The Soldiers, 
Cass. Sec HELMET and Casx. 

Hzap, is alſo uſed for the Top of a Tree, or other 
Plant. See TREE and PruninG. 

Hzap, is alſo applied to the Extremity of a Bone. 
See Bonx. 

When a Bone has a round Tip, or End, which ad- 
vances, or projects forward, whether in the Way of an 
Apophyſis or Epiphyſis; it is call'd the Head of the 
Bone. See Arornys1s, Cc. 

If its Riſe, or Origin, be ſlender, and it enlarge b) 
Degrees, it is call'd the Neck. See Nxcx. 5 

It it terminate in a Point, it is call'd Corone, Corvus, 
or Coracoides, as reſembling a Crow's Bill. See CoRONE, 
CorAcouipes, Cc. | 

When the Head is flat, they call it Condylus, or double 
Head; as in the Extremities of the Bones of the Finger 
See COnDYLVUS. | 

Hz Ap, is alſo uſed for the Extreme of a Muſcle, 


which is faſten'd or inſerted into the Stablc-Bone, = 


the Part not intended for Motion. Sce MyuscLs, Co. 
The Head of a Muſcle is a Tendon. See Tznpon 
IL. 
and ol avain, is applied in the Mechanic Arts, to the 
Parts of Inanimate and Artificial Bodies. See CAPITAL. 
this Senſe we ſay, that ſome Nails have Heads; others 
Hooks 3 others, as Brads, neither. See Nair. 

80 alſo we uy the Head of a Pin, Sc. See Pin. 

Hzar, is alſo uſed in Painting, Sculpture, &c. for a 
picture, or Repreſentation of that Part of the human Body; 
whether in Colours, Draught, Relievo, or Creux. See 
$cuLeTVRE, Bus ro, Oc. 

Thoſe in Painting, taken from the Life, or ſuppoſed to 
hear a juſt Reſemblance to the Perſon ; are more pro- 

rly called Portraits. See PoRTRAIT. 

P Hs ap, in Architecture, &c. an Ornament of N 
or carred Work, frequently ſerving as the Key of an Arch, 
Plat- band, and on other Occaſions. See KE and ARcR. 

Theſe Sort of Heads uſually repreſent ſome of the Hea- 
then Divinities, Virtues, Seaſons, Ages, Sc. with their 
Attributes, — As a Trident for Neptune, a Helmet for 
Mars, a Crown of Ears of Corn for Ceres, a Caduceus 
for Mercury, a Diadem for Juno. See ArTrIBUTE, c. 

The Heads of Beaſts are alſo uſed in Places ſuitable 
mereto: As a Bullock's, or Sheep's Head, for a Shambles, 
or Market-houſe; a Dog's, for a Kennel; a Deer's, or 
Boar's, for a Park or Foreſt ; a Horſe's, for an Equery, c. 

In the _— of the Freezes, and other Parts of cer- 
tain Antique, Doric Temples, we meet with Repreſentations 
of Bullocks, or Rams Heads flea'd ; as a Symbol of the 
gacrifices offer'd there. 

In Heraldry, the Heads of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Sc. are 
bore in Armoury, either full-faced and in front, or 
ſide-faced and in Profile 5 which muſt be diſtinguiſh'd in 
Blazoning. — Vert a Chevron Gules, between three Turks 
Heads, Conped, Side-faced, proper: By the Name of 

ni th. | 
: Among Medalliſts, the different Heads on antient Coins, 
are diſtinguiſh'd by the different Dreſſes thereof. See MEDAL. 

In the Imperial Medals, where the Head is quite bare, 
tis uſually a Sign the Perſon was not an Emperor, but one 
of the Children thereof, or the preſumptive Heir of the 
Empire. Tho' we have Inſtances of thoſe who were only 
Ce/ars, and never reign'd, being crown'd with Lawrel, 
or adorn'd withaa Diadem: As, on the contrary, we 
have Emperors Heads entirely bare, 

The Heads which are cover'd, are either cover'd with 
a Diadem, or a Crown, or a ſimple Caſk, or a Veil, or ſome 
other foreign Covering ; whereof the Diadem is the moſt 
antient. — The Senate firſt granted it to Vuius Ceſar, to 
wear the Lawrel Crown, which his Succeſſors took after 
him. See Crown, DiADEM, &c. 

The Heads of Deities are frequently diſtinguiſh'd by 
ſome ſpecial Symbol thereof. 

Heap, is alſo applied to Monſters ; ſuppoſed moſt of 
them fabulouſly to have many Heads. See MonsTER, c. 

The Serpent Amphisbena, or Cecilia, is ſaid by Na- 
turaliſts to have two Heads. — The Poets attribute three 
Heads to Hecare, Geryon, and Cerberus: Typhon and 
Mara are ſaid to have an hundred Heads. | 

The Head of the Gorgon Meduſa, is ſaid to have ſtruck 
People dead with the very Sight. — It has been fince 
tranſlated into Heaven, and made a Conſtellation ; where 
it ſtill ſhines as a Part or Appendage of the Conſtellation 
Perſeus ; continuing ſtill to diſpenſe its malific Influences, 
as the Aſtrologers ſuppoſe, upon our Earth. See Con- 
STELLATION,  - 

The Stars, c. in Meduſa's Head, which is alſo call'd 
from the Arabs, Ras Algol; See among the reſt of PERSEus. 

HzAp, is alſo uſed for the Horns of a Deer; as a 
Hart, Buck, Sc. See Hor. 

Hart's ze, or caſt their Heads every Lear; and get 
new ones. See MovuLTiNG. | 

The old Hart, or Buck, caſts his Head ſooner than the 
young; and the Time is about the Months of February 
and March. — Having caſt their Heads, they inſtantly 
withdraw into the Thickets; hiding themſelves in con- 
venient Places near good Water, Sc. far from the An- 
noyance of Flies. 

After they have mewed, they begin to button again in 
March, or April, i. e. to ſhoot out new Horns; which at 


firſt appear like little Bunches. 


Note. If a Hart be gelt before he have a Head, he 


will never bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a 
Head, he will never after mew or cat it. — If only one 
of his Teſticles be taken out, he will want the Horn of 
that Side: If one of the Teſticles be only tyed up, he 
will want the Horn of the oppoſite Side. See C ASTRA 
TION and GELDING, | 

The Age of a Hart, or Deer, is uſually reckon'd by the 
Number of Heads. — A Deer of the firſt Head, the ſecond 


aa, &c. _— ; 
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At one Year they have nothing but Bunches, call'd Sig- 
rrjicators of Horns to come. The 2d Year they appear 


more perfectly, but ſtrait and ſimple: This makes the 
firſt Head, perly call'd Broches, and in a Fallow-Deer; 


Pricks. The 3d Year they grow into two Speers, or four, 


fix, or eight ſmall Branches. At the 4th, they bear eight 
or ten: At the 5th, ten or twelve: At the 6th, fourtcen 
or ſixteen: At the 5 th Year they bear their Heads beamed, 
branched and ſummed as much as they will bear; never 
multiplying further, but only growing in Magnitude. 

The Names and Diverſities of Heads in the hunting 

Language, are as follow : 
The Thing that beareth the Antlers, Royals, and Tops; 
is call'd the Beam ; and the little Streaks therein are 
Glitters, — That which is about the Cruſt of the Beam, 
is termed Pearls ; and that which is about the Bur it ſelf; 
formed like little Pearls, is called Pears bigger than the 
reſt. — The Bur is next the Head, and that which is 
about the Bur, is called Pearls. — The firſt is called 
Antler, the ſecond Syr-antler ; all the reſt which grow 
afterwards, till you come to the Crown, Palm, or Croche, 
are call'd Royals and Sur-royals; the little Buds or Broches 
about the Tops, are called Croches. 

Their Heads go by ſeveral Names: The firſt Head is 
called a Crow7-trop, becauſe the Croches are ranged in 
Form of a Crown. — The ſecond is called a Palmed-top, 
becauſe the Croches are formed like a Man's Hand. — All 
Heads which bear not above three or four, the Croches 
being placed aloft, all of one Height, in Form of a Cluſter 
of Nuts, are called Heads of ſo many Croches : All Heads 
which bear two on the 'Top, or having their Croches 
doubling, are called Forked-Heads. — All Heads which 
have double Burs, or the Antlers, Royals, and Croche# 
turned downwards, contrary to other Heads, are called 
_ Heads. See HunTinG, | 

EAD, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole Man. 

In this Senſe we ſay, to offer a Reward for a Man's 
Head. — In Proſcriptions a Price is ſet on a Man's Head. 
See PROSCRIPTION. 25 

Capitation is a Tax laid upon each Head ; call'd alſo 
Poll and Heal-money. See Carirartion and Por x. 

HEAD, again, is uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of Com- 
munities and Bodies politic, for the principal or leading 
Member thereof. Sec PRINCI AL. | 

Thus, we ſay, a Preſident, or Maſter, is at the Head of 
his Company. — A Dean is the Head of his Chapter. 
— The Miniſters are at the Head of Affairs. Sce PR ESsI- 
DENT, DrAnN, MINISTER, Cc. 

The King of Great Britain is at the Head of the 
Proteſtant World, Ec. 

Hzap, is alſo uſed to denote the Relation of Priority; 
or that which comes firſt in any Thing. See PRIORTI TY. 

In this Senſe, we ſay, the Names 'of Authors ſhould 
always appear at the Head of their Books. — Prefaces, 
and Epiſtle Dedicatory, come at the Head. — The Gover- 
nour marches out at the Head of the Garriſon. 

HrAp, in the military Art, — The Head of the Camp, 
is the Front, or fore-moſt Part of the Ground, an Army 
is incamped on ; or that which advances moſt towards the 
Campaign, Field, or the Enemy. — The Head of the 
Camp is always to be the beſt fortified. See Came, c. 

In the like ' Senſe we ſay, the Head of the Trenches. 
— The Head of the Saß: — Of the Works, &c. meaning 
thoſe Parts advanced the furtheſt towards the Enemy, 
See Wok Es, Say, Qs. 

Such a Night the Head of the Trenches was carried fur- 
ther by an bed Paces, — There are two Heads of 
a Trench; that js, two Attacks, See TRENCH and 
ATTACK, | | 

The Head of a Horn-Work, is that Part contain'd be- 
tween two Demi-Baſtions. See Hor N- Mork. 

HE AD of 4 Ship, or other Veſſel, is the Prop, or Part 
that goes foremoſt. See PRO .W. See alſo Sure. | 

Hrap, in the Manage. The Perfections required to the 
Head of Horſe, are that it be ſmall, narrow, Jean and 
dry. — Horſes with a big groſs Head, are apt, by their 
Weight, to reſt and loll upon the Bridle ; and ſo incom- 
cow: + the Rider's Hand. — A Horſe with a large Head 
can never look ſtately, unleſs he have a long and very 
well turned Neck, . place his Head well. — Horſes with 
groſs fat Heads, much charged with Fleſh, are ſubject to 
Infirmities of the Eyes. 3 

But the chief Thing in a Horſe's lead is a good Onſet, 
ſo as he may be able to bring his Head into his natural 
Situation z which is, that all the fore Part, from the 
Brow to the Noſe, be perpendicular to the Ground] ſo that 
if a Plummet were applied thereto, it wou'd but juſt raze 
or ſhave it. See HossE. | 

The Head of a Horſe is alſo uſed to import the Action 
of his Neck, and the Effect of the Bridle and Wriſt. 


* [if Auer, 
\ 


hort, Hzad, is underſtood of a Horſe with a black 


Head and Feet; the Body being uſually of a Roan 
Colour; See Hors. 


Moors Head, is alſo uſed by Engineers, for 4 Kind of 
Bomb or Granado, ſhot out of a Cannon, See Bows 
nd GRANADO. | | 
l Moors Head, is alſo uſed in Heraldry, for a Repreſen- 
tation, uſually in Profile, of a Z/acR-moors Head, ſwath'd 
or roll'd about with a Bandage; frequenly bore as a 
Creſt. See CRESTr. ps * 

Moors Head, in Chymiſtry, is a Cover, or Capital, of 
an Alembic, having a long Neck, to convey the Vapours 
raisd by the Fire, into a Veſſel, which ſerves as a Re- 

igeratory. See ALEMBIC. f 
wn, Mufle, the HEAD of a Lute, Theorbo, or the like, 
is the Place where the Pins or Pegs are ſcrew'd, to ſtretch 
or {lacken the Strings. See Lurz, TE. 8 | 

The Dragons Head, in Aſtronomy, &c. is the aſcend- 
ing Node of the Moon, or other Planet. See Nopx, 
Dr 4 con, Cc. THER 

Hzanr-Ach, a painful Senſation in the Muſcles, Mem- 
brancs, Nerves, or other Parts of the Head. See CE- 
YHALALGIA, 1 

It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an extraordinary Diſtention 
of thoſe Parts, cither by the Fluids therein being rarified, 
or their Quantity and Motion increas'd. 

When 3 with a Vomiting, Deafneſs, and en 
it portends Madneſs; with a Noiſe in the Ear, Dulneſs 
of Feeling in the Hands, &c. an Apoplexy or Epilepſy. 
See MaDNESS, AroPLExyY, Oc. 

The Cure is by Bleeding in the Jugular ; Cupping, or 
applying Leeches ro the Temples, and behind the Ears 
and Neck. — Iſſues, Emeticks, and Diaphoreticks are alſo 
occaſionally uſed ; with 3 and Apoplecticks. 
— A Veſicatory applied to the whole Scalp, is the laſt 
Remedy. 

M. Homberg gives us an extraordinary Inſtance of the Cure 
of a moſt vehement and inveterate Head-Ach, by an acci- 
dental Burn of the Head. See Burn. 

Hz av-ZBorow, ſigniſies the Perſon who is chief of the 
Frank-Pledge ; and had antiently the principal Direction 
of thoſe within his own Pledge. See Fr Ank-P/egge. 

He was alſo called Zurrow-Head, Burſholaer, now 
Boſnolder, T hird-Borow, Tything-Man, Chiet-Pledge, and 
 Borow- Elder, according to the Diverſity of Speech in 
divers Places. See TyrHING-Man, &c. 

This Officer is now uſually calld a High- Conſtable. 
See ConSTABLE. | 

The Head-Borow was the chief of ten Pledges ; the 
other nine were call'd Hans-Borows, or Plegii Manuales. 
See FR1iBouRG. 

HAD Farcin. See FARCIN. 

HEAD-Land, in Husbandry, is that Part which is 
ploughed acroſs, at the Ends of other Lands. 


HEAD Mould-Shot, a Diſeaſe in Children, wherein the 
Sutures of the Skull, generally the Coronal, ride; that is, 
have their Edges ſhot over one another; and ſo cloſe 
lock'd together, e. gr. as to compreſs the internal Parts, 
the Meninges, or even the Brain it ſelf. See SuTURE. 

The Diſeaſe uſually occaſions Convulſions; and is ſup- 
poſed to admit of no Cure from Medicines ; unleſs Room 
cou'd be given, by manual Operation, or a Divulſion of 
the Sutures. 

The Head Monl4-Shot, is the Diſorder oppoſite to the 
Horſe-Shoe Head. See Horsxt-Shoe Head. 

Hz aÞD-Pence, and Hz Ap-Sitver. See Common Fine. 

HzAap-Sea, is when a great Wave, or Billow of the Sea, 
comes right a-head of the Ship, as ſhe is in her Courſe. 

Hzap-Szall, in the Manage. See CAvesoN. 


HEALFANG, or HaArsFAns, in our antient Cuſtoms, 
Colliſirigium, or the Puniſhment of the Pillory. See 
PirLoky. 

The Word is compounded of two Saxon Words, Half, 
1. e. Collum, and ang, Captura; pena ſeilicit qua ali- 
cui Colin ſtringatur. See COLLISTRIGIUM. 

Heal ſang, however, cannot fignifie a Pillory in the Charter 
of Couutus de Foreſtis, Cap. 14. Et gro culpa ſolvat Regi 
Auos ſolidos quos Dani vocaut Halfehang. 

Sometimes it is taken for a pecuniary Puniſhment, or 
Mulct, to commute for ſtanding in the Pillory; and is to 
be paid either to the King, or to their chief Lord. — 
On falſum Teſtimoninm dedit, reddat Regi vel Terre 
LZomio Halteng. Leg. H. 1. 

HEALING, in its general Senſe, includes the whole 
Proce's of curing or removing a Diſorder, and reſtoring 
Healih. Sec CuRE and DISEASE. - | 

In this Senſe, Medicine is defined the Art of Healing. 
Sce MEvicins, Cc. 

In its more reſtrained Senſe, as uſed in Chirurgery, &c. 
Healing denotes the uniting or conſolidating the Lips of 
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and SPRING. 


a Wound or Ulcer. See Wounn and U 
The Medicines, proper for this Intenſion = ER, 

carnatives, Agglutinatives, Vulneraries, Cc. 8 call 

NATIVE, AGGLUTINANT, VuLNtRany, S.. de INc AR. 


Dr. Beale has a Diſcourſe of Heali 
Waters in the Philoſoph. Tranſa&. Ne, > ri ad 


HzALinG, in Architecture, denotes th 
Roof of a Building. See Roop and Covurry 
The Healing is various; as of Lead, Tyles x 
Horſham Stone, Shingles, Reed and S?raw. * See Se 
Tyr xs, * Meck age Ec. TRA 
HEALTH, Valetudo, Sanitas, a due T 
Conſtitution, of the ſeveral Parts whereof 3 * 
compoſed, both in BE of Quantity and Oualit 8 
it is that State of the Body, wherein it is feed to diſcharo, 
the natural Functions perfectly, eaſily, and durably 
Bovy, LIFE, 8 2 J. See 
Health, is the State or Condition, oppoſit ; 
Sce DISEASE. nenn 
The Preſervation, and Reſtoration of Health, makes th 
Object of the Art of Medicine. See Mzpicixs. ; 
The Condition, or Continuance of Health, depends prin 
cipally on the fix Non-Naturals, viz. Air, Food, Exerciſe 
the Paſſions, Evacuation and Retention, and Sleep and 
Waking. See each in its Place, Foop, ExkRxcisz, Pgs. 
$10N, Cc. : 
The Antients perſonified and even deified Health; or 


rather, erected a Goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed the Care 


of Health to belong. — The Greeks worſhipp'd 


her under 


the Name Hygeia, and the Latius under that of Samtas 
e The Place of her Worſhip at Rome was on the Mons 


Duirinalis, where ſhe had a Temple; and a Statue crowr? 
Vi Medicinal Herbs. Ef A 
We frequently find the Goddeſs Health on the Reverſe 
of Medals. — She is repreſented with a Serpent {tretch'q 
on her left Arm, and holding a Patera to it with the leſt. 
Sometimes ſhe has an Altar before her, with a Serpent 
twiſted round the ſame, and raiſing its Head to take ſome- 
thing out of the ſame. The Inſcription is SAL, AUG. 

Houje of HEALTH, a Kind, of Hoſpital, or public 
Building, for the Reception and Entertainment of Perſons 
infected with the Plague, or coming from Places infected 
therewith. Sec Pzsr-Honuſe, QUARANTINE, Sc. 

In the like Senſe we ſay, Officers of Health, Certificate 
of Health, &c. 

HEAM, among Farriers, the ſame with the After-birth 
in Women. See SECUNDINE. 

Thyme, Penny-Royal, Winter Succory, or common Hore- 
hound, boil'd in white Wine, and given a Mare, are efteem'd 
hood to expel the Heam. — Dittany given in a Peſſary, 
expels the Heam, as well as the dead Fole : So do Fenne|, 
Hops, Savin, Angelica, Cc. 

HEARING, Auditus, the Act, or Faculty of perceiving 
Sounds. See SounD and PERCEPTION, 

Hearing is reckon'd among our external Senſes, — [ts 
2 is the Ear, and particularly the auditory Nerve 
diffuſed thro' the ſame ; And its Object certain Motions; 
or Vibrations of the Air. Sce SENSE, EAR, and Ark, 

Hence, Hearing may be more ſcientifically defined a 
Senſation, whereby from a due Motion impreſs'd on the 
Fibrillz of the auditory Nerve, and communicated thence 
to the Senſory ; the Mind perceives, or gets the Idea of 
Sounds. See SENSATION. 

Philoſophers have differ'd as to the immediate Organ of 
Hearing. — Ariſtotle will have it the Cochlea and H- 


panum, and takes the Senſe of Hearing to be ſeated 


therein. Hiſt. Animal, Cap. 10. in which he is followed 
by Galen, Lib. 8. Je uſu par. See Tymyranun, Gc. 

The Moderns ſpeak of the Point on much better Ground, 
— 'The Ear, and the ſeveral Parts thereof, Membranes, 
Canals, Labyrinths, Nerves, Cc. are only Means, Vehicles, 
tor the Reception, Modification, and Tranſmiſſion of the 
ſonorous Matter to the Brain; which is the Seat of the 
Senſe. See BRAIN and SENSOR. 

A Sound, in Effect, is nothing but a certain Refraction, 
or Modulation of the external Air, which being gathered 
by the external Ear, paſſes through the Mearns Audito- 
rius, and beats upon the Membrana Tympani, Which 
moves the four little Bones in the 7ympanum. See Au- 
RICLE and TyMrANUM. 

In like Manner, as it is beat by the external Air, theſe 
little Bones move the internal Air, which is in the 
Tympanum and Veſtibulum ; which internal Air males 
an Impreſſion upon the auditory Nerve in the Labyrinth, 
and Cochlea, according as it is moved by the little Bones 
in the Tympanum; 5 that according to the various Ne. 
fractions of the external Air, the internal Air males 
various Impreſſions upon the auditory Nerve, the imme 
diate Organ of Hearing ; which different Impreſſions e 
preſent different Sounds, | 81 


gir 1/aac Newton Carries the Thing ſomewhat farther, 
nd ſuppoſes Hearing, like Seeing, to be perform'd, not 
p mediately by the Vibrations of the Air, but by thoſe of 
_ more ſubtle Medium, excited in the auditory 
Nerves by the Tremors of the Air, and propagated thro' 
the ſolid Capillaments of the Nerve to the Place of Senſa- 
ion. See MEDIUM, VISION, Sc. 
7 The curious Structure of the Lab rinth, and Cochlea, 
tend to make the weakeſt Sounds audible; for the whole 
Organ of Hearing being included in a ſmall Space, had 
the auditory Nerve run in a ſtrait Line, the Impreſſion 
would only have been made on a very ſmall Part of it; 
and the Strength of the Impreſſion being, Cereris paribus, 
always as the Number of Farts upon which the Impreſſion 
is made, Sounds which are now low, could not have been 
heard at all. — If the auditory Nerve had, like the Re- 
tina, been expanded into a large Web, which had covered 
or lined ſome wide Cavity, the Impreſſion of Sounds even 
in this Caſe had been much weaker, than they are now: 
For this large Cavity had given Room for the Sounds to 
dilate z and all Sounds grow weaker, as they dilate. 

Both of theſe Inconveniencies are prevented by the pre- 
ſent Structure of the Labyrinth and Cochlea, whoſe Canals, 
by their winding, contain large Portions of the auditory 
Nerve, upon every Point of which the ſmalleſt Sound be- 
ing at once imprefſed becomes audible ; and by their Nar- 
rowneſs, the Sounds are hindred from dilating: And the 
Impreſſions made upon the Nerves by the firſt Dilatations 
are always the ſtrongeſt, 

The Strength of the Impreſſion in narrow Canals, is 
likewiſe increaſed on Account of the Elaſticity of the 


Sides of the bony Canal; which receiving the firſt and 


ſtrongeſt Impulſes of the Air, do reverberate them more 
ſtrongly upon the auditory Nerve. 

It me be obſerved, that tho' Air be the uſual Matter 
of Sounds; ſo that a Bell rung in Vacuo is not heard 
at all: Yet will moſt other Bodies, properly diſpoſed, 
do the like Office ; only ſome more faintly than others. 
See MEDiuM. 

Thus may a Sound be heard thro' Water, or even thro? 
Earth; of which we have various Inſtances. See SounD. 

Add, that tho' the Ear be the ordinary Organ of 
Hearing ; yet Hagerup, a Daniſh Phyſician, maintains, 
that. one may hear with the Teeth. — Thus, if one End 
of a Knife, or the like, be applied on a Harpfichol, and 
the other held between the Teeth ; the Muſic thereof will 
be plainly heard, tho” the Ears be ever ſo cloſely ſtopp'd. 
— But this, perhaps, may as well be referr'd to the Senſe 
of Feeling. See FEELING. 

Such as Want the Senſe of Hearing are ſaid to be Mute 
or Deaf. See DEArNEss. 

The Senſe of Hearing, ſays Cicero, is always open; 
for this we have Need of even when aſleep. The 
* Paſſage to it is full of Turns, and Meanders ; that 
* nothing hurtful may enter or find its Way in. If any 
© little Vermine does endeavour to paſs; it muſt ſtick and 
© be bemired in the Cerumen, or Ear-Wax, laid for that 
« Purpoſe near the Entrance.” De Nat. Deor. L. 2 Cap. 57. 

HEARINOG, is particularly uſed in Civil and Judicial 
Concerns, for a Cauſe, being brought before the Judge and 
Jury, and the Parties being heard as to the Merits thereof. 
See CAusk, Jupok, Ec. 

Such a Cauſe was kept off eight Months, e're it was 
brought to a Hearing. — We are to have our Hearing the 
laſt Day of the Term. Sec Is8vE. 

The Hearing of Embaſſadors at the Courts of Princes 


is uſually call'd Audience. See AuDIENcE and EM- 


BASSADOR. | 

HEARSE, among Hunters, an Hind in the ſecond Year 
of her Age. See HunTING. | 

HEART, Cor, in Anatomy, a muſculous Part, in the 
animal Body, ſituate in the 7 horaw ; wherein the Veins 
all terminate, and from which all the Arteries ariſe ; and 
which, by its alternate Contraction and Dilatation, is the 
chief Inſtrument of the Circulation of the Blood, and the 
Principle of vital Action. See Ax TERVY, Vein, Boop, 
Lies, Ec. 

This noble Part is included in a Capſula, or Pouch, 

call d the Pericardium; whoſe Structure and Office will 
be explain'd under the Article PERI AR DTV. 
The Figure of the Heart is a Cone, or Pyramid re- 
verſed; the upper, and broader Part whereof, is called the 
Baſis ; and the lower, the Cone, Apex, or Point ; which is 
turn'd a little towards the left Side. 

Its Magnitude is indeterminate, and different in ſeveral 
Subjects, according to their reſpective Dimenſions. — Its 
ordinary Length is about fix Inches, its Breadth at the 
Baſis four or five; and the whole Circumference fourteen. 
Its Place is in the middle of the Thorar, between the 
two Lobes of the Lungs ; and it is faſten'd to the Media- 
finum and Pericardium, and ſupported by the great 
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Blood-Veſſels, to which alone it is immediately connected 


being, for the Conveniency of its Motion, diſengaged from 
any other Impediments. — It is cover'd with a thin Mem- 


brane, which, about the Baſis, is guarded with fat; and 


which is no other than the common Membrane of the 
Muſcles. Sce MEMBRANE. | 

It has two great Cavities, call'd Ventricles, ſomewhat 
unequal 5 the right being larger, capable of containing 
berween two and three Ounces of Blood. — They are di- 
vided by a fleſhy Partition, conſiſting of the ſame muſcular 
Fibres with the Parietes themſelves, and called the Seprevin ; 
the Figure whercof is Concave towards the left Ventricle, 
and Convex towards the right. — There is no immadiate 
Communication between the Ventricles; but for the Blood 
to paſs out of one into the other, it muſt fetch a round 
thro' the Lungs. Sce SzeTUM, c. 


The Parietes, or Sides of theſe Ventricles, are of a 
Thickneſs and Strength very unequal; the left much 
excecding the right, becauſe of its Office, which is to 
force the Blood thro' all the Parts of the Body; whereas 
the right drives it through the Lungs only, and is therein 
reatly aſſiſted by other Parts. — The right Ventricle, in 

fect, ſeems only intended with a View to the Lungs 
whence, in ſuch Animals as have no Lungs, we only find 
one Ventricle, which is the left. See Lu Nos. 

In the Ventricles are little Muſcles, called Columna 
Carnee, or Lacertuli, derived from the Parieties, and 
connected, by tendinous Extremities, to the Valves of the 
Heart hereafter mention d. See CoLumnaz. 

The Ventricles are capped each with an Awricle, or 
little Muſcle, conſiſting, like the Ventricles themſelves, of a 
double Order of fleſhy Fibres. See AuaicLE. 

The Veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the 
Heart, and its Auricles are two Arteries, viz. the Horta, 
and the Pulmonary Artery, which have their Origin from 
the two Ventricles, vis. the Horta from the left, and the 
Pulmonary from the right: And two Veins, which ter- 
minate in the Auricles, viz. the Cava Vein in the right, 
and Pulmonary Vein in the right, See AoRTA, Cava, 
PuLMONARY, &9c. 

At the reſpective Orifices of theſe Veſſels are placed 
Valves. See VALVE. | 

Particularly, at the Orifice of the Arteries, within cach of 
them, are three ſemi-lunar Valves, or Membranes, of a ſemi- 
lunar Figure, which cloſe the Orifice of the Artery, and hinder 
the Relapſe of the Blood into the Heart at the Time of 
its Dilatation. — At the Mouth of the right Ventricle, juſt 
at its Juncture with the Auricle, are three others call'd 
Tricuſpides, from their three Points being faſten'd by 
tendinous Fibres to the Co/umne Carnee ; lo that upon 
the Contraction, or Syſtole of the Heart, they cloſe the 
Orifice, and hinder the Blood from recurring into the great 
Vein. — The ſame Office do the two Mitral Valves, at 
the Exit of the left Ventricle, ſtopping the Return of the 
Blood into the Pulmonary Vein. See SEMILunar, TRI 
cusPIiD, and MITRAL. : 

The Subſtance of the Heart is entirely fleſhy, or muſ- 
culous. — The Antients, indeed, generally took it for a 
Parenchyma ; but 11 had a juſter Sentiment 
and after him Steno and the Moderns, have evidently foun 
it to conſiſt of a continued Series of proper muſculous Fibres, 
variouſly contorted, or wound up, and ending at the Orifices 
of the reſpecti ve Ventricles, where they form their Tendons. 

In difleting the Heart, after taking off the proper 
Membrane, there appear, on the outer Surface of the right 
Ventricles, ſome ſlender ſtrait Fibres tending to and end- 
ing in the Bafis. — Immediately under theſe is a double 
Order of ſpiral Fibres, the exterior whereof aſcend ob- 
liquely from the Septum to the Baſis, and form a Sort 
of Helix, or Cochlea: The interior take a contrary 
Courſe ; winding obliquely from the right Side cowards the 
left, ſo as to encompaſs both Ventricles, and ending in 
the Baſis on the left Side, form likewiſe an Helix of an 
inverſe Order. — Under theſe appear the Fibres of the 
left Ventricle ; and firſt, a ſpiral Series running to the left, 
under which, as in the other Ventricle, lie another Order 
running the contrary Way, which not only extend to the 
outward Paries, but encompaſſing the whole Ventricle, 
make the Septum more immediately apportan to, and be 
a Part of, the left Ventricle. Some of them, inſtead of 
terminating, as the reſt do, in the Tendons of the Heart, 
run inwards, and form the Co/umne Carnee ; while others, 
reaching down to the Cone, are wound about. it, and 
form the Circle called the Centre of the Heart. See 
CENTRE, 

The Fibres of the Heart appear to be the ſame with thoſe 
of the other Muſcles ; whence the Part now generally paſſes 
for a real Muſcle ; tho' ſome think the Inference not over 
juſt, inaſmuch as the Horta has the ſame Claim to be 


reputed a Muſcle, See MuscLE and AOR TA. 
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Some late Authors, upon conſidering the Structure and 
Diſpoſition of the ſpiral Fibres, chuſe rather to make the 
Heart a double Muſcle, or two Muſcles tyed together. 
— In Effect, the two Ventricles, with their 1 Auricles, 
are found two diſtin Bodies, two Veſſels, or Cavities, 
which may be ſeparated, and yet ſtill remain Veſſels; the 
Septum, which was ſuppoſed to belong only to the left, 
being now found to conſiſt of Fibres derived from them 
both. — To ſay no more, the two Ventricles, according to 
M. Win/low, are two ſeveral Muſcles united together, not 
only by the Septum, but by ſeveral Plans of Fibres ari- 
fing from the exterior Baſe of the Heart, and meeting at 
the Apex, which entering the left Ventricle, lines the 
Parietes, Cc. INT, 33 

The Heart has alſo its proper Blood Veſſels, vis. two 
Arteries ſpringing from the Entrance of the Horta; and 
one larger Vein, with one or two leſſer; all which, from 
their encompaſſing the Heart, are called Coronarie. See 
Cox oN AR. | 

The Nerves of the Heart and its Auricles, come from 
a Plexus of the Par Vagum, called by Willis, Plexus 
Cardiacus. See NRxRVE and PLExvus. 

It has alſo Lymphedufs, which carry the Lymph from 
the Heart to the Thoracic Duct. See LymenADUCT.. 

The Uſe of the Heart, and its appendant Auricles, 1s 
to circulate the Blood through the whole Body : In Order 
to which, they have an alternate Motion of Contraction 
and Dilatation. — By the Dilatation, call d the Diaſtole, 
their Cavity is opend, and their internal Dimenſions en- 
larged to receive the refluent Blood from the Veins ; and 
by their Contraction, call'd the Syſto/e, their Cavity is 
ſhrunk, and their Dimenſions lefſen'd, to expel the Blood 
again into the Arteries. See SysTOLE and DIASTOLE. 

It muſt be added, that theſe alternate Motions of the 
Heart and Auricles, are oppoſite in Time to each other; tae 
Auricles being dilated whilſt the Heart is contracted again; 
and contracted whilſt it is dilated, to drive the Blood into 
It, See AURICLE. 3 

By Means of the right Ventricle, the Blood is driven 
through the Pulmonary Vein, from which being received 
into the Pulmonary Artery, it is returned to the left Ven- 
tricle; from which by the Horta, it is diſtributed all over 
the reſt of the Body, and thence returned to the right 
Ventricle by the Vena Cava; ſo making an entire Circu- 
lation through the whole Body. See CiRcULATION. 

Scheuchins ſpeaks of a Man who had no Heart; but 
Molinetti denies it: As alſo that there ever were two 
Hearts found in any Man, tho' the Caſe be common in 
divers Inſects, which have naturally ſeveral Hearts; wit- 
neſs Silk-Worms, which have a Chain of Hearts running 
the whole length of their Bodies. But we have inconteſtable 
Inſtances of two Hearts, even in the ſame Man. — There 
have been Hearts found all gnawed and devoured with 
Worms: Aſuretus open'd the Hearts of ſome Bauditti, 
which were all Hairy, or at leaſt inveſted with a To- 
mentum, or Down. — And what is {till more extraordinary, 
we have Accounts of Perſons in whom the Heart has been 
found inverted, or turned upfide down; particularly in a 
Woman hang'd ſome Time ago in Saxony, and a Man 
hang'd at Paris. Fourn. des Scav. | 

Timorous Animals have always larger Hearts than cou- 
rageous ones; as we ſee in Deer, Hares, Aſſes, Sc. — There 
is .a Bone found in the Baſis of the Hearts of certain 
Animals, particularly Deer ; which ſeems to be no other 

than the ons of the Fibres of the Heart indurated 
and oſſified. 

Hiſtorians relate, that Pope Urban VIII. being open'd 
after his Death, was found to have ſuch a Bone in his 
Heart. The Caſe is very uſual in the Trunk of the Horta, 
which ſprings from the Heart. See AoRTA. 


Many amphibious Creatures, as the Frogs, Cc. have but 
one Ventricle in the Heart. — The Tortoiſe is ſaid by the 
French Academiſts to have three Ventricles: M. Saſfiere 
charges this on them as a Miſtake; and maintains it has 
but one. The Point is ſcarce yet aſcertain; d. Mem. de 
Acad. An. and Philoſoph. Tranſat. No. 328. 


Theory of the Motion of the HEART. 

The Principle of Motion in the Hears, or the Power 
from which its alternate Contraction and Dilatation ariſes, 
has been greatly controverted among the late Phyſicians 
and Anatomiſts. 

The Expulſion of the Blood out of the Ventricles, argues 
a very conſiderable Motion in the Part. — The motive 
Power, tis certain, muſt ſurmount the Reſiſtance made to 
it; and according to Horelli's Computation, the Reſiſtance 
made to the Motion of the Blood thro' the Arteries, is 
equal to 180000 Pounds, which therefore are to be re- 
moved by the Fear? ; or elſe the Circulation muſt ceaſe. 
Now, whence comes the Machine of the Heart to have 
ſuch a Power? And after the Expulſion, what other Power 


j 


is it that ſurmounts the former, and reſtores the p 
State of Dilatation, to produce a reciprocal Albus; to itz 
The whole Affair remain d in the utmoſt Darker 

Uncertainty, till Dr. Lower's excellent Treatiſe De C _ 
where the Mechaniſm, whereby the Contraction, or 8 orae, 
is effected, was admirably explain d. The Cauſe of * 
latation, or Diaſtole, which Dr. Lower had in great M * 
over. look d, has ſince been happily ſupplied by Dr to 00 
That the Heart is a Muſcle, furniſhed and inf 8 
for Motion like other Muſcles, is abundantl demonſii 0d 
by Dr. Lower and others; and as it is a olitary Mat 
without w_7 proper Antagoniſt, and not directly under * 
Power of the Will, nor exerciſing voluntary Motion, it 28d 
roaches neareſt to the ſphincter Kind, which haz dach 
Conditions in common with it. See SrHIN ca. 
But in conſtant, and regular Alternations of ContraQio 
and Dilatation, the Heart differs exceedingly from all he 
other Muſcles of the Body. See MuscrxE. : 
This Alternation has given the Learned Abundance of 
Trouble, who finding nothing peculiar in the Structure, which 
ſhould neceſſarily occaſion it; nor any Antagoniſt, Whoſe 
Re. action ſhould produce it; have been extremely perplexeq 


to find out the Cauſe, 


That, Contraction is the proper Action and State of all 
Muſcles, is evident both trom Reaſon and Experience 
For it any Muſcle be freed from the Power of its Antagoniſt, 
it immediately contracts, and is not by any Action of the 
Will or Spirits, to be reduced to a State of Dilatation. 
— Thus, if the Flexors of any Joint be divided; the Ex- 
tenſors of that Joint being by that Means freed from the 
contrary Action of their Antagoniſts, the Joint is imme. 
diately extended, without any Con/ent of the Will, and in 
that State remains; and ſo vice verſa, if the Extenſors 
be divided, | 

Hence it appears, that the ordinary Muſcles have ng 
reſtituti ve Motion, but what they derive from the Action 
of their Antagoniſts, by which they are ballanced. — Thus 
the Sphincters of the Anus, Yeſica, &c. having no proper 
Antagoniſts, are always in a State of Contraction, and 
ſuffer nothing to paſs them, but what is forced through 
them by the contrary Action of ſome itronger Muſcles, 
which, tho? not properly called Antagoniſts, yet on all ne- 
ceſſary Occaſions, perform the Office of ſuch. See Anvs, 
VESICcA, Sc. 

We have here, then, an adequate Cauſe of the Con- 
traction of the Heart, viz. the natural Vis Motriæ of 
mu'culous Fibres, whoſe proper Miſus, or 'Tendency, is to 
contract themſelves, See — and FI BRE. 

It may be added, however, that tho' the muſcular 
Fibres of the Heart, acted by the Nerves, be the imme- 
diate Inſtrument of its Conſtriction, or Syſtole, as is ſhewn 
by Dr. Lower, yet is there another Cauſe which contributes 
not a little thereto, and which Dr. Lower over-look'd, viz. 
the intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm, which aid and 
facilitate this Contraction, by opening a Paſſage for the 
Blood through the Lungs, which denied, would be an.in- 
vincible Obſtacle, — Add, that the pulmonary Artery and 
Vein, ſpreading themſelves throughout all the Diviſions 
and Sub-divitions of the Zrozchia of the Lungs, and being 
as it were co-extended therewith, muſt ſuffer the like Al- 
teration of ſuperficial Dimenſions, as the Bronchia do in 
the Elevation and Depreſſion of the Coſte. So that while 
the Ribs are in a State of Depreſſion, whether before 
Commerce with the external Air, or after, the annular Car- 
tilages of the ZBronchia ſhrink one into another, and by 
that Means their Dimenſions are exceedingly contracted: In 
Conformity to which Condition of the Fronchia, the pul- 
monary Artery and Vein muſt likewiſe, either by Means 
of their muſcular Coats, contract themſelves to the ſame 
Dimenſions, or lie in Folds or Corrugations; which is leſs 
probable. — On the other Hand, when the Ribs are ele- 
vated, and the Diaphragm bears downwards, the Air 
ruſhing into the Lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous 
Rings, and divaricates the Branches of the Trachea, 
and by them extends the ſeveral Diviſions of the pul- 
monary Artery and Vein, and thereby lengthens and en- 
larges their Cavities: And this their alternate Action, 
will be continued, and imparted to the Heart ; from which 
they ariſe. | 

Thus is a Paſſage open'd to the Blood from the light 
Ventricle of the Heart, to the left, through the Lungs, to 
which it could not otherwiſe paſs; and the Oppoſition 
which the Blood, contained in that Ventricle, —_ other- 
wiſe neceſſarily have made. to its Conſtriction, is taken off; 


and the Syſtole thereby facilitated. See SysToOLE. 


For the Diaſtole, or Dilatation of the Heart, Dr. Lower 
contents himſelf to aſcribe it to a Motion or Reſtitution 
of the over-{trained Fibres. — His Words are, Since all 
its Motion conſiſts in its Contraction; and the Fibres 
* of the Heart are made for Conſtriction only; 'tis evi- 


dent, all the Motion of the Heart is in its Syſtole: But, 
2 


1 


{ 
{ 


ibres are ſtretch d beyond their Tone in every 
a dateien; for this CLIT that Niſus is over, 
« the Heart relaxes again by a natural Motion of Reſtitu- 
„an and is diſtended by the Influx of new Blood from 

; 1 Veins The Diaſtole, then, is not effected by any 

further Action of the Heart beſide a Remiſſion of its 

former Tenfion, and the Influx of the Blood.” 
Now, if Contraction be the ſole Action of thoſe Fibres, 
it certainly is, and as the Author here confeſſes; how 
= their Diſtention, vulgarly tho' improperly, call'd their 

Relaxation, be a Motion of Reſtitution? For, from the 

Nature of thoſe Fibres, and their Diſpoſition ; the Structure 

of the Heart manifeſtly appears tonical, and its Dilatation 

a State of Violence. So that the Conſtriction is the true 

Motion of Reſtitution, and the only State to which it will 

ſpontaneouſly return when the Force is taken off; and thus 

3 are left ſtill to ſeek for the true Cauſe of the Dia- 

Aole, which appears the moſt difficult Phanomenon relating 

to the Heart. 7 : 

Mr. Cowper, in his Introduction to his Anatomy, im- 
roves on the Share Dr. Lower hints the Blood to have in 
that Action, and makes it the main Inſtrument of the 
»Pilatation of the Heart; in which he is followed by Dr. 

Drake ; who, however, differs from him as to the Manner, 

and Reaſons of its being ſo, 

The Heart of an Animal, ſays Mr. Cover, bears a great 

«© Analogy to the Pendulums of thoſe artificial Automata, 

Clocks and Watches, while its Motion is performed like that 

« of other Muſcles ; the Blood doing the Office of a Pondus. 

— If he means that the Blood, in its Reflux, by gravi- 

tating on the Auricles and Ventricles, dilates and expands 

tem; acting therein as a Counterpoize to its Contraction 

as a Muſcle; *tis pity he had not given an Explication 
at large of ſo abſtruſe and important a Phenomenon : 
The eric Gravity of the Blood, not ſeeming a Cauſe 
adequate to the Effect it is here ſuppoſed to produce. 
— For if the Blood act only as a Weight, by meer Gra- 
vitation z ſo much of it only as deſcends from above the 
Heart, can be employed in that Action; which, at the 
largeſt Computation, does not amount to above five 
Pound Weight, and muſt be able, according to the Com- 
1 of Forellus, to overcome a Reſiſtance of 135,000 
ound. 

Whatever, therefore, the Force that dilates the Heart and 
is the Cauſe of the Diaſtole, be, it muſt be equal to that of 
the Heart, the intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm; to all 
which it acts as an Antagoniſt. 

Such a Power is hard, perhaps 0 anmrgn to be found in 
the Machine of an animal Body ; and yet without ſome ſuch 
Antagoniſt, it is as impoſſible the Circulation of the Blood 
ſhould be maintained. — All the Engines yet diſcovered 
within the Body, conſpire towards the Conſtriction of the 
Heart, which is the State of Quieſcence, to which it na- 
turally tends; yet we find it alternately in a State of 
Violence, or Dilatation: And on this Alternation does all 
animal Life depend. , | 

Some external Cauſe, therefore, muſt be found to produce 
this Phzxnomenon 3 which Cauſe muſt be either in ſome 
Quality of the Air, or the Preflure of the Atmoſphere, becauſe 
we have no conſtant and immediate Commerce, with any 
other Media. 

Some Phyficians obſerving this, and that deprived by 
whatſoever Means of Communication with the external 
Air, we became inſtantly extin& ; have imagined, that in 
the Act of Inſpiration, certain purer Parts of the Air 
were mixed with the Blood in the Lungs, and conveyed 
along with it to the Heart, where they nouriſhed a Sort of 
vital Flame, which was the Cauſe of this reciprocal ÆAſtus 
of the Heart. See FLAME. 

Others, rejecting an actual Flame, have fancied that 
theſe fine Parts of Air, mixing with the Blood in the 
Ventricles of the Heart, produced an Efferveſcence which 
dilated it. See EryERVESCENCE. 

But theſe Notions have been long exploded, upon ample 
Conviction; and *tis a Point yet undetermined, whether 
any Air does mix with the Blood at all in the Lungs or 
not, See Lunss, Ec. 

But, ſuppoſing ſome Air do inſinuate it ſelf into the 
pulmonary Vein, it can no other Way dilate the Heart, 


than by an Efferveſcence in the left Ventricle, which would 


not dilate the right. — But even this Opinion is contradicted 
by Autopſy, and abundantly confuted by divers Authors. 
See RESPIRATION. | 

Upon the whole, the groſs Body of the Atmoſphere 
appears to be the true Antagoniſt to all the Muſcles ſerv- 
ing for ordinary Inſpiration, and the Conſtriction of the 
Heart; which is confirmed not only from its ſufficient 
Power, but the Neceſſity of its Action upon animal Bodies. 
ee ATMOSPHERE, | 
The Heart, we have obſerv'd, is a ſolitary Muſcle, of 
very great Strength; and the intercoſtal Muſcles and 
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Diaphragm, which likewiſe have no Antagoniſts, are a vaſt 
additional Force, which muſt be ballanced by the contrary 
Action of ſome equivalent Power, or other. For tho' the 
Action of the intercoſtal Muſcles be voluntary, it does not 
exempt them from the Condition of all other Muſcles 
ſerving for 8 Motion, which would be in a State 
of perpetual Contraction, notwithſtanding any Influence of 
the Will, were it not for the Libration of antagoniſt Muſcles. 
This Libration, between other Muſcles, is Means by the 
Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere, which preſſes upon 
the 7 horax, and other Parts of the Body. And as in all 
other voluntary Motions, the Influence of the Will only 
8 a Prevalence to one, of two Powers before equili- 

rated ; ſo here it ſerves to enable thoſe Muſcles to lift a 
Weight too 2283 for their Strength not ſo aſſiſted: 
So that as ſoon as that Aſſiſtance is withdrawn, the Ribs 
are again oa by the mere Gravitation of the Atmo- 
ſphere, which would otherwiſe remain elevated thro' the 
natural Tendency of thoſe Muſcles to Contraction. 

This is evidently proved from the Torice/lian Experi- 
ment, and thoſe made upon Animals in Vacuo; — 
aſſoon as the Air is withdrawn, and the Preſſure thereby 
taken off, the intercoſtal Muſcles and Diaphragm are con- 
tracted, and the Ribs elevated in an Inſtant, and cannot 
by any Power of the Will be made to ſubſide, till the 
Air is again let in to bear them forcibly down. See 
VAcuvn. 

As in the Elevation of the Ribs, the Blood, by the 
Paſſage 1 for it, is in a Manner ſollicited into the 
Lungs; ſo in their Depreſſion, by the Subſidence of the 
Lungs, and Contraction of the Blood Veſſels conſequent 
thereof, the Blood is forcibly driven thro' the pulmonary 
Vein into the left Ventricle of the Heart. And this, toge- 
ther with the general Compreſſion of the Body by the 
Weight of the Atmoſphere which ſurrounds and preſſes on 
its whole Surface, is that Power which cauſes the Blood 
to mount in the Veins, after the Force impreſs'd upon it 
by the Heart is broken and ſpent, and which ſuffices to 
force the Heart from its natural State to Dilatation. 

Upon computing the Weight of a Column of Air equal 
to the Surface of the Body, it appears a Power ſufficient 
for the Effects here aſcribed to it: And conſidering that 
the Bodies of Animals are compreſſible Machines, it appears 
that it muſt of Neceſſity affect them in the Manner here 
laid down. — And yet, tho? our Bodies be entirely compoſed 
of Tubuli, or Veſſels filled with Fluids, this Preſſure, how 
great ſoever, being equal every Way, could .not affet them, 
were it not that the ſuperficial Dimenſions are eaſily variable; 
becauſe, being compreſs'd on all Parts with the ſame Degree 
of Force, the contained Fluids could not any where begin 
to recede, and make Way for the reſt to follow, but would 
remain as fix'd and immoveable, as if they were actually 
ſolid. See FLviD, — But, by the Dilatation of the Thorax, 
Room is made for the Fluids to move; and by the 
Coarctation of it, freſh Motion is impreſt ; which is the 
great Spring whereby the Circulation is ſet and kept going. 

This reciprocal Dilatation and Contraction of the ſuper- 
ficial Dimenſions of the Body, ſeems ſo neceſſary to animal 
Life, that there is not any Animal ſo imperfect as to want it, 
at leaſt none to which our anatomical Enquiries have yet 
reach'd. — For tho' moſt Kinds of Fiſh, and Inſects, want 
both moveable Ribs and Lungs, and conſequently have no 
dilatable T horax ; yet that Defe& is ſupplied by an ana- 
logous Mechaniſm, anſwering ſufficiently the Neceſſities of 
their Life. — Thus, Fiſhes, which have no T.ungs, have 
Gills to do the Office of Lungs, receiving and expelling 
alternately the Water, whereby the Blood-Veſlels ſuffer the 
ſame Alteration of Dimenſions, as in the Lungs of more 
perfect Animals. See G1LLs. 7 

Add, that the Lungs, or Air-Veſſels of Inſects, are much 
more different from thoſe of perfect Animals, than thoſe 
of Fiſhes are; and yet in their Action and Uſe, agree per- 
fectly with both; that is, removing and ex King the 
Air, and varying the Dimenſions and Capacities of the Blood 
Veſſels. Having no Thorax, or ſeparate Cavity for the 
Heart and Air-Veſſels, the latter are diſtributed thro' the 
whole Trunk ; by which they communicate with the ex- 
ternal Air through ſeveral Spiracles or vent Holes, to 

which are fitted ſo many little Trachee or Wind-Pipes, 
which thence ſend their Branches to all the Muſcles and 
Viſcera, and ſeem to accompany the Blood-Velels all 
over the Body, as they do in the Lungs of perfect Animals. 


By this Diſpoſition, in every Inſpiration, the whole Body 


is inflated, and in every Expiration compreſſed ;3 and con- 
ſequently the Blood-Veſſels muſt ſuſſer a Viciſſitude of 
Extention and Contraction, and a greater Motion be 3 
impreſſed on the contained Fluids, than the Heart, whic 
in theſe Creatures does not appear to be muſcular, would 
be capable of giving. — The only Animal, exempted 
from this neceſſary Condition of receiving and expelling 
alternately ſome Fluid in and out of the Body, is a Fœtus: 
* K EK But 
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Force aſcribed by him to the Heart being imme 


| 


reckon'd amo 


But this, while included in the Womb, ſeems to have 
little more than a vegetative Life; and ought ſcarce to be 
ng the — of Animals: And were it 
not for that ſalt Share of muſcular Motion which it 
exerciſes in the Womb, it might, without Abſurdity, be 
accounted a Graft upon, or Branch of the Mother. Sce 
For Tvs, EmsR yo, c. 
One Difficulty we muſt not here conceal, which will lie 
againſt the whole Doctrine, vis. That the Hearts of ſe- 


ver) Animals have been found to beat regularly and 


ſtrongly, even in Vacuo; not leſs ſo than in the Air. 
Witneſs the Hearts of Frogs, tried by Mr. Boyle. Philo- 


ſot h. Tranſact. No. 62. 


Eſtimate of the Force of the HxART. 

The Quantity. of the Force of the Heart has becn va- 
rioutlyeitimated, and on various Principles; by various 
Authors, particularly Sorelli, Morland, Keill, Furin, &c. 

The Force of the Heart may be defined by the Motion 
wherewith the Heart contracts; or by the Motion of a 
Weight which being oppoſed to the Blood at its Exit out 
of the Hearr, will juſt vr vga and ſtop the ſame. — This 
we have no Way of coming at 4 priori; the internal 
Structure of the Part, and the Nature and Power of the 
contracting Cauſe being but imperfectly known: So that 
the only Means remaining, is to eſtimate it by the 


Effects, | 
All the Action of the Hears conſiſts in the Contraction 


of its Ventricles: The Ventricles contracting, ſtrike or 

reſs upon the Blood, and communicating Part of their 
Motion thereto, drive it out with Vehemence where the Paſ- 
ſage is open. — The Blood thus protruded into the Aorta, 
and pulmonary Artery, preſſes every Way ; partly againſt 
the Coats of the Arteries, which by the laſt Diaſtole had 
been left in a collapſed, flaccid State ; and partly againſt 
the anterior Blood moving on too ſlowly before it. By 
ſuch Means the Coats of the Arteries are gradually di- 
ftended, and the antecedent Blood. has its Motion accele- 
rated. — By the Way it may be obſerved, that the more 
flaccid the Arteries are, the leſs Reſiſtance will they make 
to a Dilatation; and the more they are dilated, the more 
{trongly will they reſiſt a further Diſtraction; ſo that the 
Force of the Blood, at its Egreſs out of the Heart, is at 
firſt ſpent in diſtending the Arteries, more than protruding 
the antecedent Blood; but afterwards more in protruding 
the Blood, than in diſtending the Arteries. 

Borelli, we have already obſerved, in his Oęcon. Animal. 
makes the Obſtacles to the Motion of the Blood thro' the 
Arteries, equivalent to 180,c00 Pounds ; and the Force of 
the Heart it ſelf, only equal to 3,000 Pound, which is only 


6 of the 1 wp it has to overcome. Then, deducting 
45,000 Pound for the adventitious Help of the muſcular 
Elaſtic Coat of the Arteries ; he leaves the Heart with 
a Force of 3,000 Pound, to overcome a Reſiſtance of 
135,000 Pound; that is, with 1 to remove 45; which 
he ſuppoſes it enabled to do by Virtue of Percuſſion. 

But had he proceeded in his Calculation to the Veins, 
which he allows to contain Quadruple the Quantity of 
Blood as the Arteries do, and to which this Energy of 
Percuſſion either does not reach at all, or very lan uidly ; 
he would readily have ſeen the Syſtem of Percuifion to 
be inſufficient, 

But his Calculus it ſelf is alſo found to be faul ; the 

' ſel? too 

—. — Dr. urin ſhews, that had he not made a 

iſtake in the Computation, the Reſiſtance which the 

Heart has to overcome, muſt have come out, on his 

own Principles, much greater; and inſtead of 135,000 Pound, 

would have been 1,076,000 Pound, which tranſcends all 
Probability. | 

The great Faults in his Solution conſiſt, according to 
Dr. Jurin, in his eſtimating the motive Force of the 
Heart by a Pondus at reſt ;, in ſuppoſing the whole Weight 
ſuſtain'd by a Muſcle, in one of his Experiments, to be 
ſuſtain d wholly by the contracting Force thereof in aſ- 
ſuming Muſcles, equally heavy, to be of equal Force: In 
ſuppoſing the utmoſt Force of the Heart exerted at every 
Syitole, So. 

Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays of the Anim. Oecon. firſt ventured 
to ſet aſide Horelli's Calculus ; and ſubſtituted another, 
almoſt infinitely ſmaller, in its Stead. His Method of 
eſtimating the Force of the Heart is as follows: — Hav. 
ing the Velocity wherewith a Fluid flows out at an 
Orifice, without meeting any Refiſtance from an anterior 
Fluid; the Force which produces that Motion is thus 
determined,” Let the Line A B be the heighth from which 
a falling Body will acquire a Velocity equal to that 
wherewith the Fluid flows out at the Ori ce; then is 
the Force which Nr. the Motion of this Fluid, equal 
to the Weight of a Cylinder of the ſame Fluid, whoſe 
Baſe is equal to the Orifice, and Weight equal to 
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2 A B: Coroll. 2. Prop. ON 1 | 

Princip: M d * 3 Lib, II. 
Now, the owing out of th IE 
in its Motion by the [ Blood in (od 
L es 


Newton 


* 


Veins, and therefore cannot flow with a 
Force of the Heart will give it; Part of that P 
ſpent in overcoming the Reſiſtance of the Maſ = being 
If therefore we knew how much the Velocity of th Blood, 
is diminiſhed by this Reſiſtance, or what Pro wt 
Velocity of the Blood refifted, has to the Bog the 
out, and not reſiſted ; having already determined lünen 
locity of the Blood as it, is reſiſted, we might the Ve. 
collect 6 wag by which the Blood would 40 re. 
; t 2 1 oe 
4 = 8 4 a 5 trom thence, the abſolute Force * 
To find this, the Author made the follow; 
ment. — Having uncover'd the Hiacł Artery anf Faker. 
the Thigh of a Dog, near his Body; and paiſed Aer in 
Ligatures under them; he open'd the whole ng: 
= N received the Ble = of 
the Space of ten Seconds : 'The ſame was after 
the Avery, for the ſame Space of Time; and — Leon by 
tities of the Blood were exactly weighed. The Ex — 
was repeated for the greater Security: Till, the 1 
Blood from the Artery, was found at a Medium, to that 2 of 
the Vein in the ſame Space of Time, nearly as 54 » 7 
2 . 


Now, the Velocity of the Blood in the 1/jack Artery, , 
Aorta it ſelf ; and conſequently the Velocity wit * 
flows out of the {/jack N * aſunder, % * \ 
which it would flow out of the Heart unreſiſted: O- * 
Blood runs thro' a Wound in the Hiacł Artery, - with 1 
the Velocity it received from the Heart. Now all 0 
Blood which runs along the Hiacł Artery, returns — 


Blood which paſs thro' both in the ſame Space of Time 
are equal. The Quantity of Blood, therefore, which runs 
out of the ack Vein cut aſunder, is the ſame Which ran 
thro' the 7/;ack Artery, before it was cut, in that Space of 
Time, Having, therefore, the Quantity which runs thro? 
the Liach Artery when it is cut, and when it is not cur 
we have their Velocities; for the Velocity of a Fluid 
running thro' the ſame Canal, in equal Spaces of Time, is 
directly as their Quantities : But the Velocity of the Blood 
when the Artery is cut, is equal to that it receives by the 
full Force of the Heart; and the Velocity when it is not 
cut, is that Velocity with which the Blood moves thro! the 
Aorta, reſiſted by the anterior Blood: And therefore theſ: 
two Velocitics are to one another as 74 to 3. 


If now the Hears throws out two Ounces of Blood 
every Syſtole, which is a probable Aſſumption, then the 
Blood moves thro' the Horta at the Rate of I56 Feet in 
a Minute ; and therefore the abſolute Velocity, wherewith 
the Blood would be forced into the Aorta, did it find no 
Refiſtance, is ſuch as would make it move 390 Feet in a 
Minute, or 6 + Feet in a Second. 

We now proceed to enquire, what is the Height from 
which a falling Body will acquire this given Velocity ; 
for this Height doubled, gives the Length of the Cylinder 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the Orifice of the Aorta, and 
Weight equal to the abſolute Force of the Heart. 

It is known by Experiment, that the Force of Gravity 
will make a Body move 30 Feet in a Second, which is 
the Velocity it acquires in falling thro' x5 Feet ; and there- 
fore this Velocity is to the Velocity of the Blood flowing 
without Reſiſtance into the Aorta, as 30 to 6. 5: But 
becauſe the Heights from which Bodies acquire given Ve- 
locities, are as the Squares of the Velocities, that is 4 
900 to 42. 25 ; therefore, as 900 to 42. 25, ſo is 15 to 
o. 74. — This Height doubled, gives 1. 48, or in Inches 
17. 76, which is the Height of a ylinder of Blood, whoſe 
Baſe is equal to the Horta, which we have ſuppoſed to 
be equal to 0.4187 ; and therefore the ſolid Content is 
7. 436112, the Weight of which is equal to the abſolute 
Force of the Heart. 7 

This Weight is five Ounces, whence the Force of the 
Heart is found equal to the Weight of jive Ounces. 

The ſame Author, by another Method of Calculating, 
from the Laws of Projectiles, finds the Force of the Heart 
almoſt equal to 8 Ounces, which tho' ſomewhat more than 
was before determined, yet the Difference is of no ſmall Mo- 
ment in Reſpect of Horelliis Account; the great Failing 
in whoſe Calculation Dr. Keill takes to ariſe from his 
not diſtinguiſhing between the Blood at reſt, and already 
in Motion. — The Force of the Heart, tis certain, is not 
employ'd in giving Motion to any Quantity of Blood at 
reſt, but only to continue it in Motion ; how that Motion 
firſt aroſe, ſeems out of human Capacity to determine. 


"Tis demonſtrable, that if the Reſiſtance of the Blood al 


ways bore the ſame Proportion to the Force of the Hes!! 
| it 


it does now, the Blood never could at firſt be put in Mo- 
tion by the Heart. If the Blood conſtantly moved forwards, 
with the Motion firſt communicated to it; and did the 
Coats of the Veſſels make no Reſiſtance ; the poſterior 
Blood would not be retarded by the. anterior, and the 
Force of the Blood would equal the intire Force of the 
Mover. But beeauſe of the Reſiſtance made by the Coats 
of the Blood-Veſſels, and the Force which is ſpent in di- 
ſtending them, the Blood is continually retarded in its 
Motion as it circulates, | and would in a ſhort Time ſtop, 
were not the Motion loſt made up again by a freſh Impulſe 
from the Heart; and therefore the Force of the Heart 
muſt be equal to the Reſiſtances the Blood meets with in 
its Motion : If it were more, the Velocity of the Blood 
would be continually increaſing ; if leſs, it would continually 
decreaſe; and at laſt ſtop : And hence it is evident, that 
if the Circulation of the Blood was once ſtopped, all the 
Force of the Heart could never ſet it moving again. 

Thus much for Dr. Keill's Syſtem : — Dr. Jurin char- 
es even this with its Defects; and particularly in that it 
{uppoſes the Weight, whereby the Motion of Water running 
out at a Veſſel may be generated, to be what gencrates that 
Motion : Which, this laſt Author takes for a Miſapprehen- 
fion of Sir Jaac Newton's Corollary ; urging, that the 
Water falling by the Power of Gravity, acquires its Mo- 
tion of it ſelf; and that the Weight falling the ſame Time, 
only receives a Motion equal to that of the Water out of 
the Veſſel. — There are ſome other Points which he ob- 


jets againſt 3 and of which the learned Author, has an ex- 


preſs Vindication in the 8 Zranſactions; to which 
his Antagoniſt has fince reply'd : But the Author dying in 
the mean Time prevented any Rejoynder. 

Dr. Furin, however, proceeds to give another Compu- 
tation, on more unexceptionable Principles; tho? his Adver- 
ſary has found occaſion therein for Recrimination. 

He confiders one of the Ventricles of the Heart impelling 
the Blood, as a given Body impelling another at Reſt, 
with a given Velocity ; and after communicating Part of 
its Motion thereto, proceeding with the ſame common 
Velocity. On which Principle the Force of the Heart will 
either be equal to the Factum of the Weight of the Ven- 
tricle, and its initial Velocity ere it impels the Blood; 
or to the Sum of the Motions of the Ventricle and the 
Blood flowing out of the ſame, and the Motion commu- 
— to the Coats of the Arteries and the antecedent 
Blood. 

Now, it is demonſtrable : 1. That the Motion whereby 
a hollow Machine, unequally contractile, dnes act in Con- 
traction, is equal to the Sum of the Factums of the ſeveral 
Particles of the Machine multiplied into their reſpective 
Velocitiess Whence it follows, that the Motion of the 
Machine is equal to the Factum of its Weight into ſome 
mean Velocity between the Particles moved ſwifteſt, and 


thoſe moved ſſoweſt. — 2% That if the Water be expreſs'd 


out of the Orifice of ſuch a Machine, the Motion of the 
Water, burſting out of the ſame, will be equal to the Sum 
of the Facta of any tranſverſe Sections of all the Threads 
of Water, ſeverally multiplied into their reſpective Lengths 
and Velocities : Whence it follows, that the Motion of the 
Water is equal to the Factum of the Watet ifluing out at 
the Orifice into ſome mean Length between that of the 
longeſt Thread and the ſhorteſt. Hence, alſo, if there be 
ſeveral ſuch Machines full of Water, and contracted alike, 
whether equally or unequally, the Motion of the Water, 
burſting out at the Orifice of one of them, will be in a 
Ratio compounded of the Quadruple Ratio of any homo- 
logous Diameter of the Machine, and the reciprocal Ratio 
ot the Time wherein the Contraction is effected. 

From theſe Data is drawn a Solution of the Problem, 
To find the Force of the Heart ? — For, calling the 
Weight of the left Ventricle, or the Quantity of Blood 
equal to the ſame, p; the inner Surface of the Ventricle, 
Sz the mean length of the Filaments, or Threads of Blood 
expell'd from the ſame, /; a Section of the Aorta, 5; 
the Quantity of Blood, contain d in the left Ventricle, 4 ; 
the Time wherein the Blood would be thrown out of the 
Heart, were the Reſiſtance of the Arteries and antecedent 
Blood removed, ; the variable Velocity, wherewith the 
Blood would flow thro' the Aorta, if the Reſiſtance were 
taken away, v; the variable Length of the Horta, paſs'd 
over by the Blood, v; and the Fime wherein the length 
18 run, 2, — The mean variable Velocity of the Blood 
contiguous to the Ventricle, or the mean Velocity of the 


Ventricle it ſelf will be = 25 the Motion of the Ven- 
tricle, = p x 7 z the Motion of the Blood iſſuing out, 
=S5VX/+x; and their Sum, or the Force of the 


Ventricle, = 5v x 2 + 7+ x. But, v . whence, by 
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the inverſe Method of Fluxions, the Force of the Ventricle 
is found _ 27. + 7. But fince 2 t; l= 4. | 


And hence, the Force of the Ventricle = 7 X EL + 7. 


After the like Manner the Force of the right Ventricle, 
(noting the ſame Things by Greek Letters, which in the 


left are denoted by Jralic ones) is found = yo + 


So - + a. So that the whole Force of the Heart is 
To 


„„ 
L £+D+L+L41+> E. . 
If now we ſuppoſe p = 8 Ounces, and # to 4 Ounces, 
avoird ; S = 10 Square Inches, and 2 = to as much; 
} = 2, and A = 13 Inches; 4 = 2 Ounces, avoird ; 
S = o, 4185 Square Inches, 6 = 0,583; and r = O1“ 
The Forces of the Ventricles will be equal to the Weights 

underwritten, vis. 
Lib. Os. 


Of the left Ventricle, — — — — 9— 1 
Of the right Ventricle, — — —— 6 — 3 
Force of the whole Heart, — — 15 — 4 


Which Weights have a Velocity, wherewith they wou'd 
move an Inch each Second of a Minute. 

Cor. Hence it is inferr'd, that when the Pulſe is quicker 
than ordinary, either the Reſiſtance is leſs than ordinary, or 
the Force of the Heart is increas'd, or a leſs Quantity of 
Blood than uſual is expell'd at each Contraction of the 
Heart; and vice verſa. — As alſo, that if the Reſiſtance 
be either increas'd or diminiſh'd ; either the Pulſe, or the 
Quantity of Blood expell'd at each Contraction, will be 
either increas'd or diminiſh'd reſpectively. — And that if 
the Force of the Heart be increas'd or diminiſh'd, either 
the Pulſe muſt be accelerated, or the Reſiſtance diminiſh'd. 
See PuLsE. 

On theſe Principles, Dr. urin proceeds to demonſtrate 
the three following Theorems. 

1*. That the whole Motion of Reſiſtance made to the 
Blood, ifluing out of the Heart in the Syſtole, or the 
whole Motion communicated to the antecedent Blood and 
the Coats of the Arteries, is equal to the whole Force of 
the Heart, quam proxime. 

2% That the Motion communicated to the antecedent 
Blood in a Syſtole, is to the Motion communicated to the 


Coats of the Arteries, as the Time of the Syſtole is to the 


Time of Diaſtole. Whence if, with Dr. Keill, we ſuppoſe 
the Syſtole perform'd in one third of the Interval between 
two Pulſes, the Motion communicated to the antecedent 
Blood will be 4+ of the whole Motion of the Heart; and 
that communicated to the Arteries 3. 

3. In different Animals, the Force of the Heart is in a 
Ratio compounded of the Quadruple Ratio of the Dia- 
meter of any homologous Veſſel, and the inverſe Ratio of 
the Time wherein the Heart is contracted; or a Ratio 
compounded of the Ratio of the Weight either of the 
Heart, or the whole Animal ; the ſubtriplicate Ratio of 
the ſame Weight, and the reciprocal Ratio of the Time. 

HzAarT-Zurn, a Diſeaſe, among Phyſicians uſually call'd 
Caraialgia. See CARDIALGIA. 

The Teſtaceous Powders, as Oyſter-Shells, Crabs-Eyes, c. 
are the uſual Remedies. See 1 

HEART of 4 Tree, the middle Part thereof, taken 
longitudinally, is called ſo, See Txzz and TINEBER. 

Hz AR r, in the Manage. — A Horſe that works in the 
Manage, with Conſtraint and Irreſolution, and can't be 
brought to conſent to it, is ſaid to be a Horſe of 728 
Hearts. | 

HEARTH, Focus. See FIRE, Cnimnxy, Oc. 

HE ARTH-Aoney. See CHIMNEv-Money. 

HEeAar'ra-Stones. See FIRE-Srone. 

HEAT, Calor, one of the primary Qualities of Bodies; 
oppoſed to Cold. See QUALITY and Corp. | 

r, Heat may be defined a Phyſical Being, whoſe Preſence 
is known, and its Degree meaſured, by the Expanſion of 


the Air, or Spirit, in the Thermometer. See TRE 


MOME TER. 
Heat is properly a Senſation, excited in us by the Action 


of Fire: Or it is the Effect of Fire on our Organ of 
Feeling. See SENSATION and FIRE. 
Hence it follows, that what we call Heat, is a parti- 


cular Idea, or Modification of our own Mind; and not 


any Thing exiſting in that Form in the Body that occaſions 


it. — Heat is no more in the Fire that burns the Finger, 


than Pain in the Needle that pricks it. — In Effect, Hear, 
in the Body that gives it, is oaly Motion ; in the Mind, only 
a particular Idea, or Diſpoſition of the Soul, See Ipz a. 

Heat, 
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Heat, with Reſpect to our Senſation, or the Effect pro- 
duced on us by a Hr Body, is eſtimated by its Relation 
to the Organ of Feeling; no Object appearing to be Hot, 
unleſs its Heat exceed that of our Body : Whence, the 


ſame Thing to different Perſons, or at different Times to 


the ſame Perſon, ſhall appear both Hor and Cold. 


Heat, as it exiſts in the hot Body; or that which con- 
ſtitutes and denominates a Body Hot, and enables it to 
roduce ſuch Effects on our Organ; is variouſly conſider d 

by the Philoſophers. — Some will have it a Quality, others 
a Subſtance, and others only a Mechanical Affection, vis. 


Motion. | ; 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripateticks, define Hear a Quality, 


or Accident, whereby homogeneous Things, i. e. Things of 


the ſame Nature and Kind, are collected or gather'd to- 
ether; and 9 ones, or Things of different 
N ſever'd or diſ- united. — Thus, ſays he, the ſame 
Heat which affociates and brings into a Maſs ſeveral Par- 


ticles of Gold before ſeparate, ſeparates the Particles of 


two Metals before mix'd together. 
But, not only the Doctrine, but the very Inſtance he 


produces, is faulty: For Heat, tho' continued to Eternity, 
will never ſeparate a Maſs, e. gr. of Gold, Silver, and 
Copper : And, on the contrary, if ſeveral Quantities of 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, be put ſeparately in a Veſlel 
over a Fire; notwithſtanding all their Heterogeneity, they 
will be mix'd and congregated into a Maſs thereby. 

In Effect, Heat cannot be ſaid to do either this Thing 
or that univerſally; but all its Effects depend on the 
Circumitances of Application. — Thus, to do the ſame 
Thing in different Bodies, different Degrees of Heat are 
required; as, to mix Gold and Silver, the Heat muſt be 
in a moderate Degree, but to mix Mercury and Sulphur 
in the higheſt. See GorD, SILVER, Cc. 

Add, that the fame Degree of Heat ſhall have oppoſite 
Effects: — Thus a vehement Fire ſhall render Water, Oils, 
Salts, Sc. volatile; and yet the ſame imbody Sand and 
a fix d alcaline Salt, into Glaſs, See Gr ass. 

The Epicureans, and other Corpuſculareans, define Heat 
not as an Accident of Fire, but as an eſſential Power or 
Property thereof, the ſame, in Reality, with it, and only 
diſtinguiſh'd therefrom in the Manner of our Conception. 

Heat, then, on their Principles, is no other than the 
volatile Subſtance of Fire it ſelf, reduced into Atoms, and 
emitted in a continual Stream from ignited Bodies; ſo as 
not only to warm the Object within its reach, but alſo, 
if they be inflammable, to kindle them, turn them into 
Fire, and conſpire with them to make Flame. 

In Effect, theſe Corpuſcles, ſay they, flying off from 
the ignited Body, while yet contain'd within the Sphere 
of its Flame, by their Motion conſtitute Fire; but when 
fled, or got beyond the ſame, and diſperſed every Way, ſo as 
to eſcape the Apprehenfion of the Eye, and only to be 

rceivable by the fecling, they take the Denomination of 
Heat; inaſmuch as they ſtill excite in us that Senſation. 

The Carteſians, improving on this Doctrine, aſſert Heat 
to conſiſt in a certain Motion of the inſenſible Particles of 
a Body, reſembling the Motion whereby the ſeveral Parts 
of our Body are agitated by the Motion of the Heart 
and Blood. See HEART and Broop, 


Our lateſt, and beſt Writers of Mechanical, Experimental, 
and Chymical Philoſophy,differ very conſiderably about Hear. 
— 'The fundamental Difference is, whether it be a pecu- 
liar Property of one certain immutable Body call'd Fire : 
Or whether it may be produced mechanically in other 
Bodies, by inducing an Alteration in the Particles thereof. 


The former, which is as antient as Democritus, and 
the Syſtem of Atoms; had given Way to that of the 
Carteſiaus and other Mechaniſts; but is now with great 
Addreſs retriev'd and improved on by ſome of the lateſt 
Writers, particularly Homberg, the younger Lemery, Grave- 
ſanae, and above all, the learned and * Boerhaave, 
in a Courſe of Lectures expreſly on Fire; the Reſult whereof 
we have already laid down under the Article FIRE. 


The Thing we call Fire, according to this Author, is a 
Body, Sui generis, created ſuch ab Origine, unalterable 
in its Nature and Properties, and not either producible 4e 
Novo, from any other Body, nor capable of being reduced 
into any other Body, or of ceaſing to be Fire. | 

This Fire, he contends, is diffuſed equably every where, 
and exiſts alike, or in equal Quantity, in all the Parts of 
Space, whether void, or poſſeſs'd by Bodies; but that 
naturally, and in it ſelf, is perfectly latent and imperceptible ; 
and is only diſcover'd by certain Effects which it produces, 
and which are cognizable by our Senſes, 

Theſe Effects are Hear, Light, Colour, Rarefaction and 
Burning ; which are all Indications of Fire, as being none 
of them producible by any other Cauſe : So that wherever 
we obſerve any of theſe, we may ſafely infer the Action 
and Preſence of Fire, 


* 
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But, tho' the Effect cannot be without the Cauſ⸗ 
the Fire may remain without any of theſe Effectz e yet 
we mean, groſs enough to affect our Senſes, or 1 
Objects thereof: And this, he adds, is the ordinar ne 
there being a Concurrence of other Circumſtances? ow, 
are often wanting, neceflary to the Production of 8 
ſenſible Effects. . ch 

Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes fi 
and ſometimes all vf theſe Effects of Fire . _ 
ſometimes one unaccompanied with any others: r 
as the Circumſtances favour or diſpoſe for the ſame 5 
Thus we find Light without Hear ; as in rotten Wood, 
putrid Fiſhes, or the mercurial Phoſphorus : Nay, and 
one of them may be in the higheſt Degree, and the othe 
not ſenſible ; as in the Focus of a large burning Glaf, 
expoſed to the Moon, where, tho' the Light, as Dr. Hook 
found, was ſufficient to have inſtantly blinded the beſt Eye 

et no Heat was perceivable, nor was there the leaſt * 

action occaſion d in an exquiſite Thermometer. See Lion 

On the other Hand, there may be Heat without Light, 
as we find in ſolid Phoſphorus; in Fluids, which emit 
no Light, even when they boil, and not only Heat and 
rarify, but alſo burn or conſume the Parts; and in Metals 
Stones, Cc. which conceive a vehement Heat ere they 
ſhine, or become ignited. — Nay, and there may be the 
moſt intenſe Hear in Nature without any Light: Thus 
in the Focus of a large burning concave, where Metals 
melt, and the hardeſt Gems vitrify, the Eye perceives no 
Light ; ſo that ſhould the Hand happen to be put there 
it would be inſtantly turn'd into a Coal, or even a Cole 

So alſo Rarefractions are frequently obſerved by the 
Thermometer, in the Night Time, without either Hear 
or Light, Cc. 

Thus it appears, that the Effects of Fire have a De- 
pendance on other concurrring Circumſtances; ſome more, 
and others leſs. — One Thing ſeems to be required in 
common to them all, vis. that the Fire be collected or 
brought into leſs 8 Without this, as Fire is every 
where equably diffuſed, it could have no more Effect in 
one Place than another, but muſt either be diſpoſed to warm, 
burn, and ſhine every where, or no where. kibed ſuch every 
where does amount to no where; for to have the ſame 
Heat, &c. in every Place, would be to have no Heat: 
"Tis only the Changes that we perceive ; thoſe alone make 
the Mind diſtinguiſh in its State, and become conſcious of 
the Things that diverſify it. So our Bodies being equally 
preſs'd on all Sides by the ambient Air, we feel no Preſſure 
at all; but if the Preſſure be only taken off in any one 
Part, as by laying the Hand over an exhauſted Receiver, 
we ſoon grow ſenſible of the Load. | | 

This Collection is perform'd two Ways: The firſt, by 
airefting and determining the fluctuating Corpuſcles of Fire 
into Lines, or Trains, call'd Rays ; and thus driving infinite 
Succeſſions of the fiery Atoms, upon the ſame Place or 
Body, each to produce its ſeveral Effort, and ſecond that 
of the preceding ones, till by a Series of Augmentations, 
the Effect is ſenſible. — This is the Office of thoſe Bodies 
which we call Luminaries ; ſuch as the Sun, and other 
* Bodies; and Culinary Fires, Lamps, Oc. on Earth, 
which do not emit the Fire from their own Subſtance, as is 
commonly conceiv'd, but only by their rotatory Motation 
direct the undetermined Corpuſcles into parallel Rays. And 
the Effect _ be {till further intended by a ſecond Col- 
lection of theſe parallel, into converging Rays, by Means of 
a Concave Speculum, or a Convex Glaſs, which at length 
bring them all into a Point; whence thoſe aſtoniſhing Effects 
of our large burning Glafles, Sc. See Ray, PARALLEL, 
Convex, BuRninG GJ, &c. 

The ſecond my wherein the Collection is made, is not 
by determining the vague Fire, or giving it any new 
Direction; but merely by aſſembling it; which is done by 
the Attrition, or rbbing of two Bodies ſwiftly againit 
each other; ſo ſwiftly, in Effect, as that nothing in 
the Air, except the floating Fire, has Activity enough to 
move an equal Pace, or ſucceed faſt enough into the Places 
continually relinquiſh'd by it: By which Means Fire, the 
moſt agile Body in Nature, flipping in, becomes collected 
in the Path of the moving Body; ſo that the moveable 
has, as it were, a fiery — Bike around it. — Thus 
it is the Axes of Chariot Wheels, Mill-ſtones, the Ropes 
of Ships, Cannon-Balls, c. conceive Heat, and frequent! 
kindle into Flame. | 

Thus much for the Circumſtance in Heat, common te 
all the Effects of Fire, viz. Collection. — The particulat 
Circumſtances are various: Thus, for it to warm, or ©® 
heat, i. e. give the Senſation of it, 'tis neceſſary that ther- 
be more Fire in the hor Body, or Thing, than in the 
Organ whereby it is to be felt ; otherwiſe the Mind vil 
not be put into any new State upon its Approach, t 
have any new Idea. — Whence, alſo, if the contrary ® 


this obtains, v. gr. if there be leſs Fire in the 600 
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Object chan in the Organ, it will raiſe an Idea of Cold, 
- «v4 * {s. 
or Chi is that a Man coming out of a hot Bath, into 
oderately warm Air, ſeems as if he were got into an 
, eſſively cold Place; and another entering a Room 
Kareely warm, in a very pinching Day, will at firſt fanc 
himſelf in a Stove. — Whence it appears, that the Senſe 
b Heat does by no Means determine. the Degree of Fire; 
ht Heat being only the Ratio, or Difference, between the 
internal and external Fire. | 

As to the Circumſtances neceſſary to the Fires pro- 
ducing Light, Burning, Rarefaction, Sc. See Licnr, 

NG, Oc. 

. mechanical Philoſophers, particularly my Lord 2acor, 
Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, look on Heat in another 
Light. — They do not conceive it as an original inherent 
Property of any particular Sort of Body ; but mechanically 
rode le in any Body. | 
Lord Bacon, in an expreſs Treatiſe 4e Forma 
Calidi, deduces, from a particular Enumeration of the ſe- 
veral Phænomena and Effects of Heat: 

1+, That Heat is Motion: Not, that Motion 1 
Heat, or Heat Motion ; tho' in many Caſes, this be true: 
But, that the very Thing Heat is very Motion, and nothing 
elſe, — But this Motion, he ſhews, has ſeveral peculiar 
Circumſtances which conſtitute it Heat. 

As, 2% That it is an 131 Motion, whereby a 
Body endeavours to dilate or ſtretch into a larger Dimen- 
Gon than it had before. 

ze. That this expanſive Motion is directed towards the 
Circumference, and at the ſame Time upwards ; which 
appears hence, that an Iron Rod being erected in the Fire, 


will burn the Hand that holds it, much ſooner than if 


put in laterally. 

4%. That this expanſive Motion is not equable, and of 
the whole, but only of the ſmaller Particles of the Body ; 
as appears from the alternate 'Trepidation of the Particles 
of hot Liquors, ignited Iron, Sc. — Laſtly, that this 
Motion is very rapid. 
Hence, he defines Heat an expanſive, undulatory Motion, 

in the minute Particles of the y; whereby they tend, 
with ſome Rapidity, towards the Circumference, and at 
the ſame Time incline a little upwards. 

Hence, again, he adds, that if in any natural Body, 
you can excite a Motion whereby it ſhall * or dilat: 
it ſelf; and can ſo repreſs and direct this Motion upon it 
ſelf, as that the Dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, but 
obtain in ſome Parts, and be check'd in others, you will 
generate Hear. 

This Doctrine, Des Cartes and his Sect adhere to with 
ſome little Variation, — According to them, Heat conſiſts 
in a certain Motion, or Agitation of the Parts of a Body, 
like to that wherewith the ſeveral Parts of our Body are 
agitated by the Motion of the Heart and Blood. See 
CALIDUM. 

Mr. Boyle, in a Treatiſe of the Mechanical Origin of 
Heat ang Cola, ſtrenuouſly ſupports the Doctrine of the 
Producibility of Heat, with new Obſervations and Expe- 
timents: As a Specimen, we ſhall here give one or two. 

In the Production, ſays he, of Hear, there appears no- 
thing, on the Part either of the Agent or Patient, but 
Motion and its natural Effects. — When a Smith briſkly 
hammers a ſmall Piece of Iron, the Metal thereby becomes 
exceedingly hot; yet there is nothing to make it ſo, ex- 
2 the forcible Motion of the Hammer, impreſſing a 

vehement and variouſly determined Agitation on the ſmall 
Parts of the Iron, which being a cold Body before, grows, 
by that ſuper-· induced Commotion of its ſmall Parts, hot: 
Firſt, in a more looſe Acceptation of the Word, with Re- 
r to ſome other Bodies, compared with which it was 
old before: And then ſenfibly Hot, becauſe this Agitation 
ſurpaſſes that of the Parts of our Fingers; and in this 
Inſtance, oftentimes, the Hammer and the Anvil continue 
cold, after the Operations; which ſhews that the Hear, 
acquir'd by the Iron, was not communicated by either of 
thoſe Implements as Heat, but produced in it by Motion 
out enough ſtrongly to agitate the Parts of ſo ſmall a 
>ody as the Piece of Iron, without being able to have the 
like Effect upon ſo much greater Maſſes of Metal, as the 
Hammer and the Anvil. Tho', if the Percuſſions were 
often, and briſkly renew'd, and the Hammer were ſmall ; 
this alſo might be heated. — Whence it is not neceſſary 
that a Body it ſelf ſhould be hot to give Hear. 

If a large Nail be driven by a Hammer into a Plank of 

ood, it will receive ſeveral Strokes on its Head, ere it 
grow hot ; but when it is once driven to the Head, a 
iew Strokes ſuffice to give it a conſiderable Heat: For 
while, at every Blow of the Hammer, the Nail enters 
farther into the Wood, the Motion produced is chiefly 
Pogretive, and is of the whole Nail tending one Way ; 

ut when the Motion ceaſes, the Impulſe given by the 


Stroke, .being unable - to drive the Nail further on, or break 
it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, vehement, and 
inteſtine Commotion of the Parts among themſelves, 


wherein the Nature of Heat conſiſts. Mech. Produtt. . 


of Heat and Cold. | 

That Hear, ſays the ſame Author, is mechanically pro- 
ducible, appears probable from a Confideration of its Nature, 
which ſeems principally to conſiſt in that mechanical Property 
of Matter called Motion; but which is here ſubje& to three 
Conditions or Modifications, 

Firſt, the Agitation of the Parts of the Body muſt be 
vehement. — For this diſtinguiſhes the Bodies ſaid to be 
hot, from thoſe which are barely fluid. — Thus, the Par- 
ticles of Water, in its natural State, move ſo calmly, that 
we do not feel it at all warm, tho' it could not be a Li- 
quor, unleſs they were in a reſtleſs Motion; but when 
Water becomes actually hor, the Motion manifeſtly 
and proportionably appears vehement, ſince it does not 
only ſtrike our Organs of Feeling briſkly, but ordinarily 
7 6 * numerous — ſmall Bubbles, melts coagulated 

il caſt upon it, and affords Vapours, which by thei 
Agitation aſcend into the Air. — And if the Degree pr 
Heat be ſuch as to make the Water boil, the Agitation 
becomes more manifeſt by the confuſed Motions, Waves, 
Noiſe, Bubbles, and other obvious E excited therein. 
Thus, in a heated Iron, the vehement Agitation of its 
Parts may be eaſily inferred from the Motion, and the hiſſing 
Noiſe it makes with the Drops of Water that fall upon 
it. — But tho' the Agitation be various, as well as vehe- 
ment, yet there is a third Condition required to make a 
Body Hort; which is, that the agitated Particles, or at 
leaſt the greateſt Number of them, be ſo minute, as to be 
fingly inſenfible. — Were an Heap of Sand to be vehe- 
mently agitated by a Whirl-wind, the Bulk of the Cor- 
puſcles would keep their Agitation from being properly 
Heat, tho by their numerous Strokes upon a Man's Pace, 
and the briſk Commotion of the Spirits, which may thence 
enſue, they r. LN produce that Quality. 

The ſecond Condition is, that the Determination be very 
various, and tend all manner of Ways. — This Variety of 
Determinations 1 to be in Hot Bodies, both by ſome 
of the Inſtances dy mentioned, and eſpecially that of 
Flame, which is a Body ; by the Dilatations of Metals 
when melted ; and by the Operations of Heat, exerciſed 
by Hot Bodies upon others, in what Poſture or Situation 
ſoever the Body to be heated thereby, be applied to them: 
Thus a Coal, throughly kindled, will appear on all Sides 
red, and melt Wax, and kindle Brimſtone, whether the 
Body be applied to the upper, the lower, or any other Part 
of it. — Hence, if we duly attend to this Notion of the 
Nature of Heat, *tis eaſy to diſcern how it may be me- 
chanically produced ſeveral Ways ; for, except in ſome few 
anomalous Caſes, by whatever Means the inſenfible Parts 
of a Body can be put into a very confuſed and vehement 
Agitation, Heat will be introduced into that Body: And as 
there are ſeveral Agents and Operations, by which the Heat- 
ing Motion may be excited; ſo there muſt be ſeveral me- 


chanical Ways of producing Hear : Various Experiments. 


may be reduced to almoſt: each of theſe Heads; Chance 
it ſelf having, in the Laboratories of Chymiſts, afforded 
ſeveral Phznomena referable thereto. Boyle, Ci ſupra. 
This Syſtem is further ſupported by Sir Jaac Newton, 
who does not conceive Fire, as any particular Species of 
Body, originally endued with ſuch and ſuch Properties. 
— Fire, according to him, is only a Body much ignited, 
i. e. heated hot ſo as to emit Light copiouſly; what elſe, 
ſays he, is red hot Iron than Fire? and what elſe is a 
burning Coal than red hot Wood? or Flame it {elf than 
red hot Smoak ? Tis certain, that Flame is only the vo- 
latile Part of the Fuel heated red hot, i. e. ſo hot as to 
ſhine ; and hence only ſuch Bodies as are volatile, i. e. ſuch 
as emit a copious Fume will flame; nor will they flame 
longer than they have Fume to burn, — In diſtilling hot Spi- 


rits, if the Head of the Still be taken off, the aſcending 


Vapours will catch Fire from a Candle, and turn into 


Flame. So ſeveral Bodies, much heated by Motion, At- 
trition, Fermentation, or the like, will emit lucid Fumes z 
which, if they be copious enough, and the Heat ſufficiently 

reat, will be Flame; and the Reaſon why fuſed Metals 
do not flame, is the Smallneſs of their Fume; for, that 
Spelter, which fumes more copiouſly, does likewiſe flame. 
— Add, that all flaming Bodies, as Oil, Tallow, Wax, 
Wood, Pitch, Sulphur, &c. by flaming waſte, and vaniſh 
into burning Smoak. Opticks. | 

And do not all fixed Bodies, when hearted beyond a 
certain Degree, emit Light and ſhine? And is not this 
Emiſſion perform'd by the vibrating Motion of their Parts ? 
And do not all Bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and 
ſulphureous Parts, emit Light as often as thoſe Parts are 
ſufficiently agitated ; $i that Agitation be made by 
external Fire, or by Friction, or Percuſſion, or Putrefaction, 
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or any other Cauſe ? — Thus, Sea-Water, in a Storm; 


Quickſilver agitated in Vacuo; the Back of a Cat, or the 


Neck of a Horſe, obliquely rubb'd in a dark Place, Wood, 
Fleſh and Fiſh, while Shay utrifie, Vapours from putrify- 
ing Waters, uſually call'd Ignes fatui; Stacks of moiſt 
Hay or Corn, Glow-Worms, Amber and Diamonds, by 
rubbing ; Scrapings of Steel, ſtruck off with a Flint, &c. 
emit Light. I. Lid. . K 

Are not groſs Bodies and Light convertible into one 
another? And may not Bodies receive much of their Acti- 
vity from the Particles of Light, which enter their Com- 
poſition ? I know no Body leſs apt to ſhine than Water 4 
and yet Water, by frequent Diſtillations, changes into fix 
Earth ; which, by a ſufficient Hear, may be brought to 
ſhine like other Bodies. Id. Tbid. 

Add, that the Sun and Stars, according to Sir Jaac 
Newton's Conjecture, are no other than ; Earths ve- 
hemently heated : For large Bodies, he obſerves, preſerve 
their Hear the longeſt, their Parts hearing one another; 
and why may not great, denſe, and fixed Bodies, when 
heated beyond a certain Degree, emit Light ſo copiouſly, 
as by the Emiſſion and Re-action thereof, and the Re- 
flections and Refractions of the Rays within the Pores, 
grow {till hotter, till they arrive at ſuch a Period of Heat 
as is that of the Sun? Their Parts may be further p - 
ſerved from fuming away, not only by their Fixity, but 
by the vaſt Weight and Denfity of their Atmoſpheres in- 
cumbent on them, and ftrongly compreſſing them, and 
condenſing the Vapours and Exhalations ariſing from them. 
Thus, we ſee, warm Water, in an exhauſted Receiver, 
ſhall boil as vehemently as the hotteſt Water open to the 
Air ; the Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere, in this 
latter Caſe, keeping down the Vapours, and hindering the 
Ebullition, till it has conceiv'd its utmoſt Degree of Hear. 
So, alſo, a Mixture of Tin and Lead, put on a red-hot 
Iron in Yacuo, emits a Fume and Flame: But the ſame 
Mixture, in the open Air, by Reaſon of the incumbent At- 
moſphere, does not emit the leaſt ſenfible Flame. — Thus 
much for the Syſtem of the Proaucibility of Hear. 

On the other Hand, M. Homberg, in his Eſſui du 
Souffre Principe, holds, that the Chymical Principle, or 
Element, Sulphur, which is ſuppoſed one of the fimple, 
primary, pre-exiſtent Ingredients of all natural Bodies, is 
real Fire; and conſequently that Fire is co-eval with Body. 
Mem. de Acad. An. 1105, See SULPHUR. 

Dr. &' Graveſande goes on much the ſame Principle: 
Fire, according to him, enters the Compoſition of all Bo- 
dies, is contained in all Bodies, and may be ſeparated or 
procured from all Bodies, by rubbing them againſt each 
other, and thus putting their Fire in Motion. Burt Fire, he 
adds, is by no | Pies generated by ſuch Motion. Elem. 
Phyſ. T. II. C. 1. 

A Body is only ſenfibly Hot, when the Degree of its 
Heat exceeds that of our Organs of Senſe; ſo that there 
may be a lucid Body, without any ſenſible Heat; and 
conſequently, as Heat is only a ſenſible Quantity, without 
any Heat at all. 

Heat, in the hot Body, ſays the ſame Author, is an 
Agitation of the Parts of the Body, made by. Means of 
the Fire contained in it; by ſuch Agitation a Motion 
is produced in our Bodies, which excites the Idea of 


| Heat in our Minds: So that Heat, in Reſpect of us, is 


nothing but that Idea, and in the hot Body nothing but 
Motion. — If ſuch Motion expel the Fire, in right Lines, 
it may give us the Idea of Light; if in a various and 
irregular Motion, only Heat. 

M. Lemery the younger, agrees with theſe two Authors 
in aflerting this abſolute, and ingenerable Nature of Fire; 
but he extends it further. — Not contented to confine it 
as an Element to Bodies, he endeavours to ſhew that it 
is equably diffuſed thro' all Space, is preſent in all 
Places, in the void Spaces between Bodies, as well as in 
the inſenſible Interſtices between their Parts. Mem. de 
Acad. An. 1713. See ETRER. 


This laſt Sentiment falls in with that of Joer haave 
above deliver d: — It ſeems extravagant to talk of heating 
Cold Liquors with Ice; yet Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he has 
eaſily done it, by taking out of a Baſon of cold Water, wherein 
ſeveral Fragments of Ice were ſwimming, one Piece or 
two which he perceived very well drenched with the Li- 

uor, and ſuddenly immerſing them into a wide mouthed 
laſs, of ſtrong Oil of Vitriol: For the Menſtruum pre- 


ſently mixing with the Water, which adhered to the Ice, 
E uced in it a briſk Heat, ſometimes with a manifeſt 


moke, and that ſuddenly diſſolving the contiguous Parts 
of the Ice, and' thoſe the next, the whole Ice was ſoon 
reduced to Water; and the corroſive Menſtruum being, by 
two or three Shakes, well diſperſed thro' it, the whole 
Mixture would immediately grow ſo hot, that ſometimes 
the containing Vial could not be endured in ones Hand, 
Boyle, Ubi ſupra, 
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There is a great Variety in the Heat of 4; 

and Seaſons. — N aturalifhs commonl 1 ren 
the nearer the Centre of the Earth, the hotter it 10 Pat 
but this does not hold ftriftly true, — In digg, Wund; 
Wells, Sc. they find that at a little Depth*þ3 Mines, 
Surface, it feels cool; a little lower, and it is yer . de 
as being now beyond any Reach, or Influence, o th colder, 
— 4 inſomuch that Water will freeze almoſt int Sund 
ouſly ; and hence the Uſe of Ice-Houſes, Q. 1 
a little lower, vis. about 40 or 50 Foot deep, it 2 
to grow warmer, ſo that no Ice can bear it . and ! 
the deeper they go, ſtill the greater the Heat Tit m 
length, ay mW grows difficult, and the Candles go 9 
ence, ſome have Recourſe to the N otion of 5 = 

of Fire lodg'd in the Centre of the Earth ; which * 
conſider as a central Sun, and the great Principle of th 
Generation, Vegetation, Nutrition, Sc. of font! and * 
etable Bodies. See Central FIRE. See alſo 1 
ARTHQUAKE, Cc. ay 
But Mr. Sole, who had been at the Bottom of Gn 
Mines himſelf, ſuſpects that this Degree of Hear, at leaf 
in ſome of them, may ariſe from the peculiar Nature of 
the Minerals 3 therein. To confirm this, he in. 
ſtances in a Kind of Mineral, of a Vitriolic Kind du 
up in large Quantities, in ſeveral Parts of England, which 
by the bare Effuſion of common Water will grow ſo hot 
as almoſt to take Fire. : 
On the other Hand, as you aſcend high Mountains, the 
Air grows more and more piercing and Cold : Thus the 


3 * Pico de Theide in Bohemia, the Pike of 


t Places 


Tenarift, and ſeveral others, even in the moſt ſultry 
Countries, are found eternally inveſted with Snow and Ice ; 
the Hear never being ſufficient to thaw the ſame. 

In ſome of the Mountains of Peru there is no ſuch Thing 
as running Water, but all Ice: Plants make a Shift to 
grow about the Feet of the Mountains, but near the Top 
no Vegetable can live, not for Want of Food, but thro' 
the Intenſeneſs of the Cold, — This Effect is attributed to 
the Thinneſs of the Air, and the little Surface of Earth 
there is to reflect the Rays. The Rays are here only de- 
termined into a Parallelliſm; but the Effect of direct pa- 
rallel Rays is found, by Computation, to be very inconſide- 
rable ; this Effect being really greater in Winter than 
Summer, 

Hear, in Geography. — The Diverſity of the Heat of 
Climes and Seaſons, ariſes from the different Angles, under 
which the Sun's Rays ſtrike upon the Earth's Surface. 
See CrimATE, ANGLE, Ec, 

It is ſhewn in Mechanicks, that a moving Body, ſtriking 
perpendicularly on another, acts on it with all its Force; 
and that a Body ftriking obliquely, acts with the leſs 
Force, the more it deviates from the perpendicular. — 
Now, Fire, moving in right Lines, muſt obſerve the ſame 
Mechanical Law as other Bodies; and conſequently its 
Action muſt be meaſured by the Sine of the Angle of 
Incidence: And hence Fire, ſtriking on any Obſtacle in 
a Direction parallel thereto, has no ſenſible Effect, by Rea- 
ſon the Ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. nothing. According]y, 
the Sun, radiating on the Earth in the Morning, ſcaice 
produces any warmth at all, See PER cuss ox and Cou- 
rounD Moron. 

Hence, Dr. Halley gives a mathematical Computation 
of the Effect of the Sun, under different Seaſons and Cli- 
mates; going on this Principle, that the ſimple Action 
of the Sun, as all other Impulſes or Strokes, is more or 
leſs forcible, according to the Sines of the Angles of Inci- 
dence, or to the perpendicular let fall on the Plane: 
Whence, the vertical Ray (which is of the greateſt Heat) being 
put for Radius, the Force of the Sun on the Horizontal 
Surface of the Earth will be to that, as the Sine of the 
Sun's Altitude at any other Time, 

Hence it follows, that the Time of the Continuance of 
the Sun's ſhining, being taken for a Baſis, and the Sines 
of the Sun's Altitudes erected thereon as Perpendiculars ; 
and a Curve drawn through the Extremities of thoſe Per- 
pendiculars : The Area comprehended will be proportionate 
to the Collection of the Hear of all the Sun Beams in 
that Space of Time. | 

Hence it will follow likewiſe, that under the Pole the 
Collection of all the Heat of a tropical Day is proportionate 
to a Rectangle of the Sine of 23 Degrees and an half, into 
24 Hours; or the Circumference of a Circle; that is, the 
Sine of 23 Degrees and an half, being nearly & of Radius, 
as £ into 12 Hours; or, the Polar Hear is equal to that 
of the Sun continuing 12 Hours above the Horizon dt 
53 Degrees height; than which the Sun is not 5 Hours 
more elevated under the Equinoctial. / 

But whereas the Nature of Heat is to remain in the 
Subject, after the Luminary that occaſion'd its being He-. 
is removed, and particularly in the Air; under the Equ!- 
noctial the 12 Hours Abſence of the Sun does but little 


dimi- 
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1e! e Motion impreſs'd by the paſt Action of his 
args rue Heat confifts before ber riſes again; but 
ir the Pole, the long Abſence of the Sun for fix Months, 
"root the Extremity of Cold does obtain, hath ſo chill'd 
rw Air, that it is, as it were, frozen, and cannot, before 
"he Sun has got far towards it, be any Ways ſenſible of 
| g is Preſence, his Beams being obſtructed by thick Clouds, 
and perpetual Fogs and Mitts. | 
Add, that the differing Degrees of Heat and Cold in 
Jifferent Places, depend, in great Meaſure, upon the Ac- 
cidents of Situation, with Regard to Mountains or Valleys, 
nd the Soil. — The firſt greatly help to chill the Air by 
the Winds, which come over them, and which blow in 
Eddies through the Levels beyond. See Winp. / 
Mountains, ſometimes, turning a Concave Side towards the 
gun, have the Effect of a burning Mirror on the Subject 
lain; and the like Effet is ſometimes had from the 
ncave or Convex Parts of Clouds, either by Refraction 
Reflection. And ſome even take theſe to be ſufficient 
90 kindle the Exhalations lodg'd in the Air, and produce 
Thunder, Lightning, Qc. See MouxrAlx, Mison, c. 
As to Soils : A ſtony, ſandy, or chalky Earth, tis known, 
reflects moſt of the Rays into the Air again, and retains 
but few; by which Means a conſiderable Acceſſion of Hear 
is derived to the Air; as, on the contrary, black ones 
abſorb moſt of the Rays, and return few into the Air, 
ſo that the Ground is ſo much the hotter. See Brack- 
nzss, WI ITENESs, Cc. | 
This the Peaſants, who inhabit the Moraſs de Veenen, 
where Turf is dug, are very ſenſible of; walking there but 
a little while, the Feet grow extremely hot, but the Face 
not at all: On the contrary, in a ſandy Place, the Feet 
are ſcarce warm when the Face is ſcorch'd by the great 
Reflection. | . 
The following Table gives every tenth Degree of Lati- 
tude to the Equinoctial and Tropical Sun, by which an 
eſtimate may be made of the intermediate Degrees. 


Sun in | Sun in | Sun in 
V. =, I vp 

20000 18341 18341 
196 96 202 90 15834 
18797 21737 13166 


17321 22651 10124 
15321 2 3048 6944 
12855 | 22991 | 3798 
I0000 22773 1075 
6840 | 23543 ooo 
3473 24673 O0 
0000 25055 ooo 


Whence are deducible the following Corollaries : 

1%. That the Equinoctial Hear, when the Sun becomes 
vertical, is as twice the Square of the Radius: Which may 
be propoſed as a Standard to be compared with, in all 


other Caſes. : 
2*% That under the Equinoctial, the Heat is as the 


Sine of the Sun's Declination. 

zo. That in the frigid Zones, when the Sun ſets not, 
the Hear is as the Circumference of a Circle into the Sine 
of the Altitude at 6. And, conſequently, that in the ſame 
Latitude, theſe Aggregates of Warmth, are as the Sines of 
the Sun's Declination; and at the ſame Declination of 
the Sun, they are as the Sines of the Latitudes into the 
Sines of the Declination. : 

4%. That the Equinoctial Days Hear, is every where as 


the Cofine of the Latitude. 5 
5%. In all Places where the Sun ſets, the Difference be- 


tween the Summer and Winter Heats, when the Declina- 
tions are contrary, is equal to a Circle into the Sine of 
the Altitude at 6, in # 4: Summer parallel; and conſe- 
quently thoſe Differences are as the Sines of Latitude 
into, or multiplied by, the Sines of Declination, 

6*, From the foregoing Table it appears, that the Tro- 
pn Sun, under the Equinoctial, has of all others the 
eaſt Force: Under the Pole it is greater than any other 
Days Heat whatever, being to that of the Equinoctial as 
5 to 

ww the Table, and theſe Corollaries, a general Idea 
may be conceived of the Sum of all the Actions of the 
Sun in the whole Year, and thus that Part of Hear, which 
ariſeth fimply from the Preſence of the Sun, may be brought 
to a Geometrical Certainty. — The Heat of the Sun, for 
any ſmall Portion of Time, is always as a Rectangle, 
contain'd under the Sine of the Angle of Incidence of the 
Ray, producing Heat at that Time. 


 Hzar, is uſually divided, by the School Philoſophers, 
into Actual and Potential. þ | 


ern 
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Actual Hart, is that which we have been hitherto 
ſpeaking of, and which is an Effect of real, elementary Fire. 

Potential HxAr, is that which we find in Pepper, 
Wine, and certain chymical Preparations, as Oil of Tur- 
pentine, Brandy, Quick-lime, £7, See Portxnriab. 
The Peripareticks account for the Heat of Quick-lime 
from an Antiperiſtaſis. See Ax TI ERISTASIò. 

The Epicureans, and other Corpyſeutareans, attribute 


even potential Heat, to Atoms or Particles of Fire de- 
tain'd and lock'd up in the Bores of thoſe Bodies, and 


remaining at reſt therein; which being excited to Action 


again by the Heat and Moiſture of the Mouth, or by the 
Effuſion of cold Water, or the like Cauſe, break their In- 
cloſures, and diſcover what they are. 

This Doctrine is well illuſtrated by M. Zemery the 
younger, in the Inſtances of Quick-lime, Regulus of An- 
timony, Tin, Sc. in the Calcination whereof he obſerves, 
1e, That the Fire, which they imbibe in the Operation, 
makes a ſenfible Addition to the Weight of the Body, 
amounting ſometimes to one tenth of the whole; a 
that during this Impriſonment, it ſtill retains all the par- 
ticular Properties or Characters of Fire; as a hence, 
that when once ſet at Liberty again, it has all the Effects 
of other Fire. SO 

Thus, a ſtony, or ſaline Body being calcined, and Water 
poured thereon, that Fluid is found ſufficient, by its ex- 
ternal Impreſſion, to break up the Cells, and let the Fire 
out; and upon this the Water is rendred more or leſs 
warm, according to the Fire lodged therein. — Hence, alſo, 
it is, that ſome of theſe Bodies viſibly contain a deal of 
actual Fire; and the ſlighteſt Occaſion is capable of diſ- 
engaging it: Upon applying them to the Skin, they burn 
and raiſe an Eſchar, not unlike the Top of a live Coal. 

To this it is objected, that the Particles of Fire are 
only ſuch in Virtue of the rapid Motion, wherewith they 
are agitated ; ſo that to fonpoſe them fixed in the 
Pores of a Body, is to diveſt them at once of that, 
which conſtituted them Fire; and, conſequently, to diſ- 
qualify them for producing the Effects aſcribed to them. 
— To which M. Zemery anſwers, that tho* the rapid 
Motion of Fire do contribute very greatly to its Effects, yet 
the particular Figure of its Particles is to be conſider'd 
withal. And tho Fire ſhould be detained, and fixed in 
the Subſtance of Bodies, yet why ſhould it fare worſe than 
other Fluids in the ſame Circumſtances ? Water, for In- 
ſtance, is a Fluid, whoſe Fluidity depends, as already ob- 
ſerved, on Fire, and conſequently is leſs fluid than Fire; 
and yet every Day, Water incloſed in Bodies of all Sorts, 
without loſing its Fluidity, or any of the Properties that 
characterize it. | | 

Add, that when Water is froze, the Motion of its Parts 
is, doubtleſs, diſcontinued ; and yet the Figure of the Par- 
ticles remaining the ſame, it is ready to commence a Fluid, 
as before, upon the leaſt warmth. See WATER. 

Laſtly, tho' Salt be allowed to be the Matter of Taſtes, 
and that it has certain Properties, ariſing chiefly from the 
Figure of its Parts; yet it only acts when didolved ; or, 
which amounts to the ſame, when it ſwims in a Fluid 
2 to keep its Parts in Motion: Yet it is not leſs Salt, 
or leſs the Matter of 'Taſte, when not in a State of Diſſo- 
lution : To diſpoil it of that Quality, the Figure of its 
Parts muſt be alter'd. See SALr. CE 

As to what may be further objected of the Impoſſibi- 
lity of fixing ſo fine, ſubtle, penetrati ve, and active a Mat- 
ter as Fire, within the ſpongeous Subſtance of a groſs, 

orous Body; it will be of no great Weight, unleſs it can 
ba proved, that the Pores of the Cells are bigger than the 
ſame. — If it be inſiſted, again, that a Body which could 
find its Way into a ſolid Body, might get out again the 
ſame Way ; and that as it only penetrated the Body, by 
Reaſon its own Corpuſcles were ſmaller than the Pores, the 
ſame Conſideration muſt let it out again: It is anſwer'd, 
that the Pores are not now in the ſame Condition as be- 
fore ; the Fire, in 3 open'd and dilated the Pores; 
which, upon the Fire's ceaſing, muſt cloſe and contract again. 
Mem. ae I Acad. An. 1713. 

Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet afide this Account, and ſubs 
ſtitute a mechanical Property, vig. a peculiar Texture of Parts, 
in lieu of Fire. — Tho' a great Likeneſs might be expected 
between the Particles of Fire adhering to the Quick-lime, and 
thoſe of highly rectified Spirit of Wine; yet he has not found 
that the Effuſion of the Spirit won Quick-lime, produced 
any ſenfible Heat, or viſible Diſſolution of the Lime, tho? 
it ſeem'd to be greedily ſuck'd in, as common Water 
would have been. And, further, he found, that if cold 
Water were poured on the ſame Lime fo drenched, there 
would enſue no manifeſt Heat; nor did the Lump appear 
{ſwelled or broken, till ſome Hours after; which ſeems to 
argue, that the Texture of the Lime admitted ſome Par- 
ticles of the Spirit of Wine into ſome of its Pores, which 
were either larger, or more fit, without admitting it _ 

tne 
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moſt numerous, whereinto the Liquor muſt be received, to 
be able ſuddenly to diſſipate the Corpuſcles of Lime into 
their minuter Particles. | 

Theſe Phenomena, according to Mr. Boyle; ſeem to 
ſhew, that the Diſpoſition which Lime has to grow hot 
with Water, greatly depends on ſome peculiar Texture ; 
fince the aqueous Parts, which one would think capable 
of quenching moſt of the fiery Atoms, ſuppoſed to adhere 
to Quick-lime, did not near ſo much weaken the Diſpo- 
ſition of it to Heat, as that Acceſs of the ſpirituous Cor- 

uſcles, and their Contexture with thoſe of the Lime 
increas'd it. 5 bs 

Yet, in other Places, he appears rather to give into the 
Corpuſcular Scheme : Urging, that if inſtead of cold 
Water, you quench the Lime with hot Water, the Ebulli- 
tion will be, oftentimes, far greater than if the Liquor 
were cold; which indeed might well be expected, hot 
Water being much fitter than cold, ſuddenly to pervade 
the Body of the Lime, and haſtily diflolve, and ſet at 
Liberty, the fiery and ſaline Parts, wherewith it abounds. 
And what a greater Intereſt Salts may have in producing 
ſuch Heats than cold Water, he has alſo tried, by pouri 
acid Spirits, and particularly Spirit of Salt, 1 g 
Quick lime: For by this Means there would be a far 
greater Degree of Heat excited, than if he had uſed com- 
mon Water; and this, whether he employed the Spirit 
cold or hot. 

It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame Author, to apprehend how 
ſuch light and minute Bodies, ſhould be ſo long detained, 
as muſt by this Hypotheſis be allowed, in Quick-lime 
eſpecially ; ſince no ou Heat enſues the pouring of Water 
upon Minium, or Crocus Martis per ſe, tho they have 
been calcined by a violent Fire, the Efluvia whereof ſeem 
to adhere to them, by the Increaſe of the Weight the 
Lead and Iron manifeſtly receive from the Operation of 
it. Mech. Orig. of Heat. | 

Hzar, in the Animal Oeconomy, Natura? Hrzar, 
Vital Hear. See CAL DUN Innatum. See alſo HEART 
and BLoop. 

Hzar, in Chymiſtry, See Fins and Barn. 

HzAr, in Smithery, Sc. See Iron. 

Hzar, is alſo uſed in Reſpe& of Race-Horſes, for the 
Exerciſes to be given them by Way of Preparation, c. 
See HorsE. 

Two Heats in a Week are reckon'd a juſt Meaſure for 
any Horſe of what State or Conſtitution whatever, — The 
Jockies lay it down as a Rule, that one of the Hears be 
given on the ſame Day of the Week, whereon the Horſe 
is to run his Match ; and this to be the ſharpeſt Hear. 

HEATHEN, See Pacan. 

HEAVE, at Sea, fignifies to throw away, or fling any 
Thing over-board. — When a Ship, being at Anchor, riſes 
and falls by the Force of the Waves, ſhe is alſo ſaid to 
Heave aud ſet. 

To HEAVvE at the Capſtain, ſignifies to turn it about. 
Sce CAPSTAIN. 

To HEAVEZ 4 Flag aboard, is to hang it out. See 
FLAG, SIGNAL. 

To HAVE out the Top-ſails, is to put them abroad. 
See Tor-sAIL. 

HEAvz-Offerings, under the ewiſp-Law, were the firſt 


Fruits given to the Prieſt. See FIRAST-Fruit. 


HEAVEN, Cælum, an Azure, tranſparent Orb, inveſt- 


ing our Earth; wherein the Celeſtial Bodies perform their 


Motions. See EARTRH, Sc. 

This is the popular Notion of Heaven; for the Word, 
it muit be obſerved, has various other Idcas, in the Lan- 
guage of Philoſophers, Divines and Aſtronomers: Agree- 
ably to which, we may lay down divers Heavens, as the 
Hig heſt, or Empyrean Heaven ; the Ethereal, or Starry, 
Heaven; the Planetary Heaven, &c. 

HzAven, among Divines, call'd alſo the Zmpyrear 
HEAVEN, is the Abode of God, and bleſſed Spirits; as 
Angels, and the Souls of the righteous deceas d. See 
Gop, Ancr, Oc. 

This is alſo frequently call'd in Scripture the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; the Heaven of Heavens ; and by St. Paul, 
the third Heaven; ſometimes Paradiſe ; the New Je- 
ruſalem, &c, See EMPYREAN, c. 

This Heaven is conceiv'd as a Place in ſome remote 
Part of infinite Space, wherein the Deity is pleas'd to af- 
ford a nearer, and more immediate View of himſelf; a 
more ſenſible Manifeſtation of his Glory; a more adequate 
Perception of his Attributes, than in the other Parts of the 
Univerſe, where he is likewiſe preſent, See Universs, 
OmnirRESENCE, Cc. 

This makes what the Divines alſo call the PBearijick 
Viſion. See VISION. 

Authors are much divided as to the Reality of ſuch Local 
Heaven, — In this Senſe of the Word, Heaven ſtands op- 
poſed to Hell, See IIELI. 
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The inſpired Writers give us very magen: 
tions of Heaven, the Structure, A theory | 
thereof; particularly aiah, and St. 70hn the lance 
— 'The 2 Plato, in his Dial. de Anim ine, 
of Heaven in Terms that bear ſo near a Reſemb) peaks 
thoſe of Scripture 5 that Euſebius charges him with d. to 


rowing his Account thence. De Prepar, Evangel. x. XI 


C. 37. | 3 
* — a__ 3 a Kind of Heaven in thei 
yſtem of Theology, call um, or the E. N 
Pg Te, AN Fields. af, 2 Frelds, 
e Mahometan Heaven, or Paradiſe, i 
agreeably to the Genius of their Nellen N See Ui 's 
1 Ar cox Ax, &c. Ne 
EAVEN, among Aſtronomers, call'd alfl : 
2 2 Fx that immenſe Regen enz 
e Stars, Planets a omets are diſpoſed. 
5b ET, Oc. n n 
is is what Moſes calls the Firmament, ſpeak: 
it as the Work of the ſecond Days Creation; 4 ing \ 
thus the Word y\P7 is uſually render'd by his Interpreters. 
tho* this ſomewhat abufively, to countenance their o 
Notion of the Heavens being Solid. — The Word "oa 
certain, properly fignifies no more than Expan e, or Pe. 
tenſion; a Term very well adapted by the Pn to 
the Impreſſion which the Heavens make on our Senſes « 
Whence, in other Parts of Scripture, the Heaven is com- 
pared to a Curtain, or a Tent firetch'd out to dwell in, 
— The I. XX. firſt added to this Idea of Expanſion, that 
of Firm or Solid ; rendering it by ses, according to 
the Philoſophy of thoſe Times ; in which they have * 
follow'd by the Modern Tranſlators. 


The later Philoſophers, as Cartes, Kircher, &c. have 
eaſily demonſtrated this Heaven not to be Solia, but Fluid 
but they ſtill INE it full, or perfectly denſe, without 
any Vacuity, and canton'd out into ſo many Vortices, 
See ETRER, CARTESIANISM, Cc. 

But others c the Thing much further, and overturn 
not only the Solidity, but the ſuppoſed Plenitude of the 
Heavens. — Sir Jaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the 
Heavens void of almoſt all Reſiſtance, and conſequently 
of almoſt all Matter; from the Phænomena of the Celeſtial 
Bodies z from the Planets perſiſting in their Motions 
without any ſenfible Diminutions of their Velocity; and 
the Comets freely paſſing in all Directions towards all 
Parts of the Heavens. See RESISTANCR, PLANET, Contr, 
VorTEex, &c. 

Heaven, taken in this general Senſe, for the whole 
Expanſe between our Earth and the remoteſt Regions of 
the fix'd Stars, may be divided into two very unequal 
Parts, according to the Matter found therein, viz. the 
Atmoſphere, or Aerial Heaven, poſſeſs'd by Air; and 
the Z7herial Heaven, poſleſs'd by a thin, unreſiſting Me- 
dium, call'd Zrher. See ArMosr HERE, Air, ETRIA 
and MzD1ivum. ; 

HEAVEN, is more particularly uſed in Aſtronomy, for 
an Orb, or Circular Region of the Ztherial Heaven. 
See Ons. 0 

The antient Aſtronomers aſſumed as many different 
Heavens, as they obſerved different Motions therein. — 
Theſe they ſuppoſed all to be Solid, as thinking they 
could not otherwiſe ſuſtain the Bodies fix'd in them; and 
Spherical, as N the moſt proper Form for Motion. 

Thus they had ſeven Heavens for the ſeven Planets, 512. 
— The Heavens of the Moon, of Mercury, Venus, the 
Sum, Mars, Fier and Saturn. See PLANET, c. 
The eighth was for the fix'd Stars, which they parti- 
cularly call'd the Firmament. See FIRMAMENT. 

Prolomy added a ninth Heaven, which he call d the 
Primum Mobile. See MozILE. 3 

After him two Cryſtalline Heavens were added, by King 
Alphonſus, &c. to account for ſome Irregularities in the 
Motions of the other Heavens : And, laſtly, an Enpyreun 
Heaven was drawn over the whole, for the Reſidence of 
the Deity; which made the Number twelve. See Eu- 
PYREAN, Cc. | 

The Cryſtalline Heavens, were not ſu poſed to have 
any Stars fixed in them : They ain d the inferior, 
Starry and Planetary Heavens; and communicated their 
Motion to them. — The firſt ſerved to account far that 
ſlow Motion of the fix'd Stars, whereby they advance 4 
Degree Eaſtward in yo Years; whence the Preceſſion ot 
the Equinox. 'The ſecond was to ſolve the Motions 
Libration, or Trepidation. See Paz cxss10N, L1BRATION 
TREYIDATION, Cc. 

But others admitted many more Heavens, according # 
their different Views, and Hypotheſes required. £140#' 
ſuppoſed 23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanis 33, Ariſtotie 4\ 
and Fracaſtor jo. 

We may add, that the Aſtronomers did not much con- 


cern themſelves whether the Heavens, they thus allow'd 


Deſerip. 


not, provided they ſerved a Pu ole in ac- 
were real for any 11 the Celeſtial Motions, * agreed 


th phenomena See HyroTHESIs, SYSTEM, PHANO- 
1 I 
NA Oc. ö f : 
"Among the other Reveries of the Rabbins, contained in 


he Talmud, We find it aſſerted, that there is a Place 
| * the Heavens and Earth joyn together; that Rabbi 
7 rchana going thither, laid his Hat on the Window of 
—— and that going to take it again immediately 
r. it was gone, the Heavens having carried it off; ſo 
chat he muſt wait for a Revolution of the Orbs to bring 
it to its Place again. 

HEAVINESS, See WBIenr, Graviry, Oc. 

For the Laws of the Deſcent of Heavy Bodies. See 

NT . 

Di Siriineſs, Heavy Bodies do not tend preciſely to the 
very Centre of the Earth, except at the Poles and the 
Equator 3 by Reaſon of the ſpheroidal Figure of the Earth. 
— Their Direction is every where perpendicular to the 
Surface of the Spheroid. See EARTH and SrnEROI VD. 

HEAULME, or HEAuux, in Heraldry, an Helmet, 
or Head-piece. See HELMET, 

HEWING of Timber. See Trumps. 

HEBBERMAN, in our antient Law-Books, a Fiſher- 
man below London - Bridge ; thus call'd, becauſe he 
commonly fiſhes at Ebb Water. See ERB. ö 

HEBBERT H EE, in our antient Cuſtoms, a Privilege 
of having the Goods of a Thief, and the Trial of him, 
within a particular Diſtrict. 

HEBDOMADIUS, antiently denoted a Canon, or Pre- 
bendary, in a Cathedral Church, who had the peculiar 
Care of the Choir, and the Inſpection of Officers of it for 

his Week. See Canon, CATHEDRAL, and CnoIR. 


HEBDOMADEER, He RN DOMADARY, HEBDOMADAR Ius, 
2 Member of a Chapter, or Convent, whoſe Week it is to 

rform the Office, rehearſe the Anthems and Prayers, 
preſide and perform the uſual Functions which Supe- 
riors 18 at ſolemn Feaſts, and on other extraordinary 

ccaſions. | 
The Hebdomadeer generally collates to the Benefices 
which become vacant during his Week: Tho' this is 
uſually look d on as an Abuſe, 

The Word is form'd of the. Greek, iBhwuas, which fig- 
nifies the Number ſeven, of rr, Seven. See WEEK. 

In Monaſteries, the Hebdomadany is he who waits at 
Table for a Week, or other ſtated Period; directs and 
aſſiſts the Cook, Cc. 

In Church Antiquity, we meet with nine different Sorts 
of Hebdomadeers, viz. — The Hebdomadarius Cantor, or 
Hebdomaaary Chantor ; Hebdomadarius Chori, Hebdoma- 
Aary of the Choir; which two were really the ſame, viz. 
he ho prefided at the public Service: Hebdomadary of 
the Kitchin, Hebdomadarius Coguine : Hebdomadary of the 
Defunct or the Dead, Hebdomadarius Defunctorum, he 
who took Care of the Office and Service of the Dead: 
Hebdomadarius Invitatorii, he who ſang the Invitatory : 
Hebdomadarius Lector ad Menſam, he who read at Meal 
Time: Hebdomadarius majoris Mi ſſæ, he who read Maſs : 
Hebdomadarius Pſalterii, which probably was the ſame 
with the Hebdomadarius Chori: And Hebdomadarius 
acri Altaris, which might be the ſame with Hebdomadeer 
of the high Maſs. 


HEBRAISM, an Idiotiſm or Manner of Speaking pe- 
culiar to the Hebrew Tongue. See ID IOor ISM. 
There is no Underſtanding, even the Verſions of the 
Old Teſtament, without ſome Acquaintance with the 
Hebrew ; they are ſo full of Hebraiſins. 
We have Abundance of Hebraiſins borrow'd from Scrip- 
ture, and naturalized in our own Language; as, Son of 
Peraition: To ſleep in the Lord, &c. See HRBREw. 


HEBREW, ſomething png to the People of the 
Jews, i. e. to the twelve Tribes, deſcended from the twelve 
Patriarchs, the Sons of Jacob. See Jews. Thus we ſay, 


HREBREW Fible. See BIRLk. 
HzEBREW Character. See CHARACTER. 


There are two Kinds of Hebrew Characters; the An- 
tient, call'd alſo the Square ; and the Modern, or Rab- 
binical Characters. 

The Square Hebrew, takes its Denomination from the 
Figure of its Characters, which ſtand more Square, and 
have their Angles more exact and preciſe than the other. 

This Character is uſed in the Text of Holy Scripture, 
and their other principal and moſt important Writings. 
— When both this, and the Rabbinical Character, are 
uſed in the ſame Work ; the former is for the Text, or 
the fundamental Part 3 and the latter, for the acceſſory 
Part, as the Gloſs, Notes, Commentarics, Sc. 

The beſt and beautifulleſt Characters of this Kind, are 
thoſe imitated from the Characters in the Spaniſh Manu- 
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2 next, thoſe from the 7ralian Manuſeripts; then, 
thoſe from the French ; and laſtly, thoſe of the Germans, 
whoſe Characters are much the ſame, with Reſpect to the 
other genuine Square Hebrew Characters, that the Gorhic 
or Dutch Characters are with Reſpet to the Roman. 

Several Authors contend, that the Square Character is 
not the real, antient Hebrew Character, wrote from the 
Beginning of the Language to the Time of the 2aby/oniſo 
Captivity ; but that it is the Arian, or Chaldee Cha- 
racter, which the eus aſſumed, and accuſtom'd themſelves 
to, during the Captivity, and retain'd afterwards. — The 
Authors add, that what we call the Samaritan Cha- 
racter, is the antient Hebrew. | 

The learned Jeſuire Souciet maintains, with great Addreſs, 
that the antient Hebrea Character, is that found on the 
Medals of Simon, and others, commonly call'd Samaritan 
Medals; but which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew Me- 
dals, ſtruck by the Fews, and not by the Samaritans. 
See SAMARITAN., 

The Modern, or Rabbinical Hebrew Character, is a 
good neat Character, form'd of the Square Hebrew by 
rounding it, and retrenching moſt of the Angles, or Corners 
of the Letters, to make it the more eaſy and flowing. — 
Thoſe uſed by the Germans, are very different from the 
Rabbinical Character uſed every where elſe, tho' all 
form'd alike from the Square Character, but the German 
more ſlovenly than the reſt. 

The Rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own 
or the Square Hebrew Character, to write the modern 
Languages in. — There are even Books in the vulgar 
Tongues, printed in the Hebrew Characters: Inſtances 
whereof are ſeen in the French King's Library. 

HEeBatw Language, call'd abſolutely HRBREw, is the 
Language ſpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein moſt of the 
Books of the Old Teſtament are wrote; whence it is alſo 
call'd the Holy, or Sacred Language. See LANGUAGE. 

There is no Piece, in all Antiquity, wrote in pure He- 
brew, beſide the Books of the Old Teſtament ; and even 
ſome Parts of thoſe are in Chaldee. See CuarDi. 

The Hebrew, then, appears to be the moſt antient of 
all the Languages in the World; at leaſt, tis ſo with 
Regard to us, who know of no older. Some learned 
Men will have it the Language ſpoke by Adam in Pa- 
radice; and that the Saints will ſpeak it in Heaven. 

Alberti, in his Hebrew Dictionary, endeavours to find 
in each Word, in its Root, in its Letters, and the Manner 
of pronouncing them, ſome natural Reaſon of the Signifi- 
cation of that Word. But he has carried Matters too far ; 
and it has been ſhewn, in the Memoirs 4e Trevour, that 


on his Foe Words which really fignify quite different 


Things, ſhould ſignify the ſame. 

Neuman, and Loeſcher, have proſecuted A/berti's Scheme 
further, and with more Addreſs than he has done: The 
firſt, in his Geneſis Lingne Santte, and Exodus Lingus 
Sanctæ; and the latter, in his Treatiſe Je Cauſis Lingue 
Hebree. © 

Be this as it will, the Febrew, ſuch as we have it in 
the Holy Scripture, is a very regular, analogical Language, 
and particularly ſo in its Conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, 
there is but one, fimple Conjugation ; but this is varied 
in each Verb ſeven or eight Ways, which has the Effect 
of ſo many different Conjugations, and affords a great 
Number of Expreſſions, whereby to repreſent, under one 
fingle Word, all the different Modifications of a Verb ; 
and ſeveral Ideas at once, which in the modern, and moſt 
of the antient and learned Languages, are expreſſible only 
by Phraſes. 

The Original, or Primitive Words in this Language, 
which they call Radices, Roots, rarely conſiſt of more 
than three Letters, or two Syllables, which are expreſs'd 
by two Sounds, or by the ſame Sound redoubled, which 
is indicated by a Point. See Roor, Ravicar, Sc. 

There are twenty two Letters in the Hebrew Language, 
which Grammarians divide into Guttural, Palatal, 
Dental, Labial, and Lingual. -— This Diviſion is taken 
from the ſeveral Organs of Speech ; ſome whereof contri- 
bute more than others to the Pronunciation of certain Let- 
ters. \ See Vorcz. See alſo Gurrurar, Pararar, c. 

Uſually, they only reckon five Vowels in the Hebrew, 
which are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but 
then each Vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve 
or ſhort: The Sound of the former is ſomewhat graver, 
and longer ; and that of the latter ſhorter, and more 
acute. — It muſt be added, that the two laſt Vowels 
have quite different Sounds, different, we mean, in other 
Reſpects beſide Quantity and D-grec of Elevation. 

lo theſe ten or twelve Vowels muſt be added 
ſome others call'd Sexzi-Fowels, which are only flight 
Motions ſerving to connect the Conſonants,, and make 
the eaſier Tranſitions from one to another. See 
VowWEL., 
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The Number of Accents is prodigious in the Hebrew. 
— There are near forty different ones; and of theſe, 
there are ſeveral, whoſe Uſe. is not well aſcertain'd, not- 
withſtanding all the Enquiries of the Learned into that 


Matter. | | 
In the general, we know theſe three 'Things : 19. That 


they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the Sentences, and the Members 
thereof, like the Points and Comma's, Sc. in Engliſb. 
29, To determine the 1 of the Syllables: And 
* To mark the Tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or 


ung. See ACCENT. | 55 
"Tis no Wonder, then, there ſhould be more Accents in 


the Hebrew than in other Languages; as they do the Office 
of three different Things, which in other Languages are 
called by different Names. See PuncTuaTION, QUAN- 
TITY, Oc. 

As we have no Hebrew, but what is contain'd in the 
Scriptures ; that rings. 1 wants a World of Words ; not 
only byMeaſon, in thoſe primitive Times, the Languages 
were not ſo copious as at preſent, but alſo on this Account 
that the inſpired Writers had occaſion to mention many of 
the Terms that might be in the Language. 

The Chalaee, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. Languages, 
are all only Dialects of the Hebrew; as the French, 
Tralian, Spaniſb, &c. are Dialets of the Latin. See 
CAL DEE, Syriac, ARABIC, c. 

Rabbinical HxBREw, or HzBREw of the Rabbins, or 
modern HEBREW, is the Language uſed by the Rabbins, in 
the Writings they have compoſed. See RARBBIN. 

The Baſis, or Body hereof, is the Hebrew and Chaldee, 
with divers Alterations in the Words of thoſe two Lan- 
guages, the Meanings whereof they have conſiderably 
enlarged and extended. Abundance of Things they have 
borrowed from the Arabic. — The reſt is chiefly compoſed 
of Words, and Expreſſions, chiefly from the Greek ; ſome 
from the Latin; and others, from the other modern 
Tongues; particularly that ſpoken in the Place where 
each Rabbin lived or wrote. 

The Rabbinical Hebrew, muſt be allowed a oy co- 
pious Language: — M. Simon, in his Crit. de Ancien 
Teſtam. L. III. C. 2. obſerves, that there is ſcarce any 
Art, or Science, but the Rabbins have treated thereof in it. 
They have tranſlated moſt of the antient Philoſophers, 
Mathematicians, Aſtronomers, and Phyſicians; and ha ve 
wrote themſelves on moſt Subjects: They do not want 
even Orators and Poets. Add, that this Language, not- 
withſtanding *tis ſo crowded with foreign Words, has its 
Beauties viſible enough in the Works of thoſe who have 


Wrote well. 


M. Simon ſays, tis impoſſible to reduce it into an Art, 
or Syſtem of Rules; tho' ſeveral learned Men are of 
another Sentiment; and it not only appears poſſible, but 
has actually been perform'd. Genebrard firit attempted it 
in his Iſagoge Rabbinica, which yet goes no further than to 
the learning to read it. Buxtzorf ſeconded him, at the End 
of his Hebrew Grammar ; where we have an additional 
Piece, under the Title Lectionis Hebræo-Germanicæ uſus 
& Exercitatio. Others have gone yet further: Majus 
has lately given us a Rabbinical Grammar, at Gieſſen, 
under the Title of Johannis Maii Grammatica Rabbi- 
nica: And before him Sennert had done the ſame ; 


' Rabbiniſmus, h. e. Præcepta Targumico - Talmudico 
 Rabbinica. Wirtemb, An. 1666. 


HECATOMB, HzcaTtomses, in Antiquity, a Sacrifice 
of an hundred Beaſts of the ſame Kind, at an hundred 
Altars, and by an hundred Prieſts, or Sacrificers. Sce 


SACRIFICE. 

Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed a Hecatomb to 
the Muſes, of an hundred Oxen, in Joy and Gratitude, for 
his diſcovering the Demonſtration of the 47th Propoſition 
of the Firſt Book of Euclia, via. that in a rectangled 
Triangle, the Square of the Hypothenuſe is equal to the 
Squares of the two other Sides. See HyroTHENvSE. 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, dun, which pro- 
perly ſignifies a ſumptuous, or magnificent Sacrifice, — 
Others derive it from the Greek vu, Centum, a Hun- 
dred, and Bas, Bos, Bullock, &c. On which Footing, the 
Hecaromb ſhould be a Sacrifice of an hundred Bullocks. 

For the 2 of Hecatombs. — Strabo relates, that 
there were an hundred Cities in Laconia ; and that each 
City uſed to ſacrifice a Bullock every Year, for the com- 
mon Safety of the Country ; whence the Inſtitution of the 
celebrated Sacrifice of an hundred Victims, call'd Heca- 
tombs. Others refer the Origin of Hecatombs to a 
Plague; wherewith the hundred Cities of Pe/oponeſus were 
afflicted ; for the Removal whereof, they jointly contri- 
buted to ſo ſplendid. a Sacrifice. 

Some derive the Word from «xa7», and dg, Pes, Foot; 
and on that Principle hold, that the Hlecatomb might con- 
ſiſt of only twenty five four footed Beaſts. They add, that 
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it did not matter what Kind of | 
Victims, provided the Quota of 833 ar 

Yet Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a he had, 
erected an hundred Altars of Turf, and on theſe k 
a hundred Sheep, and an hundred Hogs. He e 1acrificeg 
when the Emperors offered Sacrifices of this K de tha 
ſacrificed a hundred Lyons, a hundred Eagles * they 
_ * of the like Kind. Ses, and à hun. 

e Month wherein the annual, or ordina 
was ſacriſiced, was hence called i Hecatony 
8 d, | the Hecatombeoy. See 

The Arhenians had a Sacrifice of the ſa 
fered yearly to Mars, called Hecatomphoneuma = 
Centum, and goytvua, of goybuw, occido, I kill; and 
ge-, Cades. . 

HECATOMPHONIA, was an antient ; 
the Meſſenians; offer'd by ſuch as had A 1 mel 
3 in Battel. See SaAcRIRIck. dre 

auſanias makes mention of one Ariſtome 
who offered no leſs than three . 

a_ Word comes from-#zary and poveve, I Fill 

HECK, among Husbandmen, a Rack : jeh 
are fed _ Hay Tag 11 Y On Horſe 

It is alſo an Engine, wherewithal to take Fiſh ; 
River Owſe. — A Salmon- Heck, is a Grate for > WW 
ing of that Sort of Fiſh, See Salmon FisH inc. 2 

Hence, alſo, the Word Heckagium, or Heceagium, which 
occurs in antient Records, for a Rent paid the Lord for i 
Liberty to uſe ſuch Engines, E 

HECKLING of Hemp, See Hzmy, 

HECTIC, or HzecrTic Fever, in Medicine, a Sort of 
flow habitual . Fever, gradually preying on and conſumir 
the Moiſture of the Body, and ending in a Tabel : 
Conſumption. See Fxzver. bp 

The Hectic is alſo an Attendant of a Conſumption ; 
and is reputed one of the Diagnoſtic Signs thereof, Ses 
CoNs uur riůoN and PRHTRHISIͤ. p | 

The Word is Greek, uhu, form'd of 615, Habits. 
a . hard to ſeparate from its Subject. | 

e Hectic, Dr. Pnincy obſerves, is the Rey 
thoſe Fevers which Vs . a Plethora, or 4 E 
a Fulneſs from Obſtruction. This being attended with 
too lax a State of the excretory Paſſages, and particu- 
larly thoſe of the Skin, whereby ſo much runs off, az 
leaves not Reſiſtance enough in the contractile Veſſs!; 
to keep them ſufficiently diſtended, ſo that they vibrate 
oftener, agitate the Fluids more, and keep them thin 
and hot, 

The Remedy conſiſts in giving a firmer Tone to the 
Solids, and laying more Load upon the Fluids, and thus 
bringing them to a better Conſiſtence; which, is effected 
by Mears of Balſamicks, Agglutinants, and Fonds of the 
beſt Nouriſhment. — All Evacuation herein is bad. 

A Milk Diet, is much recommended in He&icks, and 
3 Aſſes-Milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy, 

r. Baynard propoſes Butter-Milk as a Succedaneum to 
Aſſes-Milk. ccording to him, it anſwers moſt of the 
Indications in this Cale, as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, 
&c. He adds, that he has known many Perſons cured 
of obſtinate Hecticks, by a continued Uſe thereof, Ste 
ANTIHECTICKS. 

HEDAGIUM, antiently fignified a Toll, or Cuſtom, 
paid at the Hyth, or Wharf, Cc. for landing Merchan- 
dize, Goods, Sc. See WI ART, Hyrn, Sc. 

From ſuch Toll, or cuſtomary Duty, Exemptions were 
ſometimes granted by the Sovereign to particular Perſons, 
and Societies. 

The Word is form'd from Heda, a Hyth, Port or 
Wharf. 

HEDGE, in Agriculture, &c. a Fence, incloſing a Field, 
Garden, or the like; made of Branches of Trees inter- 
woven. See FENCE. 

The Word is form'd of the German hag, or hazg, or 
the Anglo-Saxon Hhegge, or hoeg ; which fignify fimply 
Incloſure, Circumference. | : 

Puick-ſet Hedge, is that made of quick, or live Trees, 
which have taken Root; in Contradiſtinction to that made 
of Faggots, Hurdles, or dry Boughs, c. 

To plant a Quich-Hedge of Thorn, or the like, Mr, 
Mortimer dire&ts that the Sets be about as big as the 
Thumb, and cut within four or five Inches off the Ground: 
That if the Hedge have a Ditch, it be three Foot wide 
a-top, and one at Bottom, and two deep : That it the 
Heage be without a Bank, or Ditch, the Sets be in to 
Rows, almoſt perpendicular, and at a Foot Diſtance: 
That the Turf be laid with the Graſs Side downwards: 
That at every 30 Foot Diſtance, a young Oak, Elm, 
Crab, or the like be placed: That Stakes be driven into 
the looſe Earth, at = two Foot and a half Diſtance, 
ſo low as to reach the firm Ground. Whe 
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n the Hedge is eight or nine Years growth, it ma 
. h 4 or laid down; by giving the ! ook r Bran- 
cc, 4 Cut with a Knife, or Bill, half thro'; and then 

it about the Stakes, and trimming off the ſmall 


1 Branches. 
n 


Faſt, Mr. Lawrence adviſes, that to ſave Charge, Sc. a 
Crab-Tree Hedge of three Rows be planted ; which will 


be a good 


or Gennet M 
Eſpalier HEDGES. 


anſplantiug of Hepct-Rows. See Tr AsPLANTING. 
Troup in Anatomy, the hind Part of the Foot. See 
wo Winter, the Heels are liable to Kind of Chilblains, 
call'd Kibes, which tend to Mortification, See CHILRBLAIN. 


The Bone of the Heel is called Calcaneum. See 


CALCANEUM-. 

HEEL of 4 Horſe. See Hors. 

The Heel ſhould be high and large; and one Side not 
riſe higher on the Paſtern than the other. — The Diſtem- 

rs incident to this Part, are ſcabbed Heels and Scratches. 
See SCRATCHES. 

The Heel is properly the hind Part of the Foot; and 
has two Sides, where the Quarters terminate; or, it is 
the lower hinder Part of the Foot, comprehended between 
the Quarters, and oppoſite to the 'Toe. — Some narrow 
bee! A Horſes have high Heels, but ſo weak and tender, 
that by preſſing the two Sides of the Hee} one againſt 
another, they will ſenfibly yield. See Hoop. 

To open the Heels, is to pare the Foot, and cut the 
Heel low, almoſt cloſe to the Fruſh; taking it down 
within a Finger's Breadth of the Coronet, or Top of the 
Hoof, ſo as to ſeparate the Quarters, and by that Means 
weaken and take away the Subſtance of the Foot, and 
make it cloſe, and become narrow at the Heels. 

The Heel of the Horſeman, being the Part which is 
armed with a Spur; the Word is uſed for the Spur it 
ſelf: As, this Horſe underſtands the Heels well. Sce Alp 
and CoRRECTION. 

To ride a Horſe from one Heel to another, is to 
make him go Side-ways, ſometimes to one Heel, and 
ſometimes to another. 

HEETL, in the Sea-Language. — If a * lye on one 
Side, whether a-ground or a-float, they ſay ſhe Heels off- 
ward, or to the Shore, a-ſtar-board, or a- port. | 

HEzEL of a Maſt, is that Part of the Foot thereof, 
which is pared away ſlanting, that the Maſt may be 
ſtay'd afterward on. See Masr. 

HEELER, or Bloody-Heel Cock, is a fighting Cock 
which ſtrikes or wounds much with his Spurs: — Cock- 
Maſters know ſuch a Cock, even while a Chicken, by the 
ſtriking of his two Heels together in his going. 

HEGIRA, in Chronology, a celebrat:d Epocha, uſed 
by the Arabs and Mahomerans, for the Computation of 
Time. See ErochA. ; : 1 

The Word Hegira, in its original Arabic, fignifies Flight; 
the Event which gave Occaſion to this Epocha, being 
Mahomet's Flight from Mecca. — The Magiſtrates of that 
City fearing his Impoſtures might raiſe a Sedition, reſolved 
to expel him: This, accordingly, they effected in the Year 
of our Lord 622, on the Evening of the 15th or 16th 
of July. ; 

o render this Epocha more creditable, the Mahome- 
tans affect to uſe the Word Hegira in a peculiar Senſe, 
for an Act of Religion, whereby a Man forſakes his 
Country, and gives Way to the Violence of Perſecutors 
and Enemies of the Faith: They add, that the Corai- 
chites being then the ſtrongeſt Party in the City, obliged 
their Prophet to fly, as not being able to endure his abo- 
liſhing| of Idolatry. 

This Flight was not the firſt; but it was the moſt 
famous. It happen'd on the 14th Year from his aſſuming 
the Character of Prophet and Apoſtle, and promulgating 
his new Religion. See MAHoMETANISM. 

The Orientals do not a with us, as to the Time 
of the Hegira. Among the Mahometans, Amaſſi fixes it 
to the Year of Chriſt 630; and from the Death of Moſes 
2347: And Sen Caſſem, to the Year of the World 5800, 
according to the Greek Computation. Among the Chri- 
ſtians, Said Ebn Batrik reters the Hegira to the Year 
of Chriſt 614, and of the Creation 6114. 
 Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond Ca- 
liph, that firſt eſtabliſh'd the Hegira as an Epocha, and 
appointed the Years to be numbered from it: At the 
Time he made this Decree, there were already ſeven Years 
elapſed, This Eſtabliſhment was made in Imitation of 


i 
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the Chriſtians z who, in thoſe Times, reckon'd their Years 
from the Perſecution of Diocleſian. See DrloclxsAN Ara. 

But there is another Hegira, and the earlier too, tho* of 
leſs Eminence: — Mahomer, in the 14th Year of his Miſ- 
ſion, was obliged to relinquiſh Medina : The Caraſchaites 
had all along oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an Inno- 
vator, and Diſturber of the public Peace. Many of his 
Diſciples, not enduring to be reputed Followers of an Im- 
poſtor, defired Leave of him to abandon the City, for 
Fear of being obliged to renounce their Religion. This 
Retreat makes the firſt Hegira. | 

Theſe two Hegira's, the Mahometans in their Lan- 
guage call Hegiratan. | 

The Word is Arabic, form'd of H, bagirah, Flight; 
of JA, to fly, quit ones Country, Family, Friends, Ec. 

The Years of the Hegira conſiſt ods of 354 Days. 
To reduce theſe Years to the Julian Calendar, i. e. to find 
what Julian Year a given Year of the Hegira anſwers to; 
reduce the Year of the Hegira given, into Days, by mul- 
tiplying by 354; divide the Product by 365, and from 
the Quotient ſubſtract the Intercalations, i. e. as many Days 
as there are four Years in the Quotient; and, laſtly, to 
the Remainder add 622. Sce YEAR. 

HEIGHT), the third Dimenſion of a Body, conſider'd 
with Regard to its Elevation above the Ground. See 
D1iMENSION and ELEVATION. 7 

Altimetria teaches how to find, or meaſure all Height, 
both acceſſible and inacceſſible. See ALT IMETRIA. 

The Inſtruments chiefly uſed to meaſure Hejghrs, are 
the Quadrant, and the Commute Quadrat. See Qua- 
DRANT and QUAaDRAT. See alſo SHA Dow and MIRROR. 

To meaſure the Height of Mountains, and particularly 
thoſe of the Moon. See BAROMETER, Moon, Qs. 

Hz16nT, is ſometimes alſo uſed for Depth. See DRPrx. 

The Deſign of Levelling, is to find the different Heights, 
or Depths, of Places. See LEVELTING. 

HzIlonr, in Aſtronomy, Sc. is more properly call'd 
Altitude. See ALlTiTupE. 

The Height, or Altitude, of the Sun, &c. is an Arch 
of the Meridian, comprehended between the Sun, &c. and 
the Horizon. See Sun, Cc. 

To find the Meridian Heights of the Sun, Stars, Cc. 
See MERIDIAN Altitude. 

The Height of a Star, is either true or apparent, — The 
apparent Height is its Diſtance from the rational Horizon; 
or, rather, it is the Height of a Star ſuch as it appears: 
The true Height is, what remains after the Refraction 
has been ſubſtracted. Sce RerrAcTION. 

M. Parent ſuggeſts a new Method of taking Heights 


at Sea, by a common Watch, — *Tis obvious, that in an 


oblique Sphere, the Difference between the riſing and ſet- 
ting of two Stars, on the ſame Meridian, is greater, as 
they are further diſtant from one another. See Ricnr 
Aſcenſion. 

Now, the Aſtronomical Tables furniſhing us with Tables 
of the right Aſcenſions and Declinations of all the fix'd 
Stars ; 'tis eaſy, after obſerving the Difference of Time 
between the riſing of two Stars, to diſtinguiſh that Part 
of the Difference which accrues from their different Poſi- 
tion, from that which ariſes from the Obliquity of the 
Sphere. — But ſuch Difference is the preciſe Height of 
the Pole of the Place of Obſervation. See PoE. 

Indeed, the Ship not being immoveable, but changing 
Place between the two Obſervations; ſeems to lay the 
Method under ſome Difficulty ; to which M. Parent an- 
ſwers, that a ſmall Alteration either of the Ship's Lon- 

itude or Latitude, will make no ſenſible Error; and 
that if ſhe have gone a large Diſtance between the two 
Obſervations, tis eaſy reckoning how much it is, and 
allowing for it. 2 SAILING, Oc. 

HEIGUHr, in Geography, Navigation, Sc. is properly 
call'd Elevation. Fee 8 4 Me 

The Height, or Elevation of the Pole, is an Arch of the 
Meridian intercepted between the Horizon and the Pole, 
See POLE. 

The Height of the Pole is always equal to the Latitude 
of the Place. See Lartirups. 

HEIOHTr, in the Manage, Cc. the Stature of a Horſe, Sc. 
See SrATURE and HoRssz. | 

It is a reputed Imperfection in a Horſe, when ſet too 
high on his Legs, i. e. when the Legs are too long in 
Proportion to the Body. 

Some Jockeys have determined a Meaſure for them thus: 
— Take a String, and meaſure from the Horſe's Withers 
to his Elbow, and what Length that is, the ſame ſhould 
he have betwixt the Elbow and the lower Part of the 
Heels. — Some meaſure their Colts after this Manner at a 
Year old ; being of Opinion that the Legs: of a Colt at 
this Age, are as long as they ever will be. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle, and Sir V. Hope, allow this 
to hold generally, but not univerſally, | 
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Hrictnrts, in the military Art, are the Eminences 
round a fortified Place, whereon the Armies uſually poſt 
themſelves. — The Enemy had ſeiz'd all the Heights: Ap- 
pear'd on the Heights, &c. | 

HEIR, Hæres, in the Civil Law, he who ſucceeds to 
the whole Eſtate and Effects-of another, whether by Right 
of Blood, or of Teſtament. See SUCCESSION. 

The Inſtitution of an Heir, is a Circumitance neceſſary 
to the Validity of a Teſtament. See TESTAMENT. 

There are two principal Kinds of Heirs, Apparent and 
Preſunf tive. ; 

An Heir Apparent, is he on whom the Succeſſion is 
ſo ſettled, that he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering 
the Laws of Succeſſion. ; 

Heir Preſumptive, Sec PrxsumeTtvE Heir. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Heres, of the Verb 
berere, to ſtick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, c. 

Hz1s, in Common Law, is he who ſucceeds, by Right 
of Blood, to any Man's Lands, or Tenements in Pee. 

For, nothing paſſes in Common Law, Jure hæreditatis, 
by Right of Inheritance, but Fee. See FE. | 

By Common Law, therefore, a Man cannot be Herr to 
Goods or Chattels ; for Heres dicitur ab hereditate: "Tis 
the Inheritance denominates the Heir. See INHERITANCE. 

Every Heir, having Lands by Deſcent, is bound by the 
Acts of his Anceſtors, if he be named; it being a Maxim, 
that qui ſentit Commodum ſentire debet & Onns. 

Movcables, or Chattels immoveable, are given by Teſta- 
ment, to whom the Teſtator thinketh fit; otherwiſe 2 
lye at the Diſpoſition of the Ordinary, to be diſtribute 
as he in Conſcience likes beſt. 

Loſt HxIR, See Lasr Herr. 

HzIR Loom, in our Law-Books, fignify ſuch Houſhold 
Furniture, as is not inventoried after the Owner's Deceaſe; but 
neceſſarily comes to the Heir along with the Houſe. See Hz IR. 

Heir Loom comprehends divers Implements ; as Tables, 
Preſſes, Cup-boards, Bed-ſteads, Furnaces, Wainſcot, and 
ſuch like, which, in ſome Countries, have belonged to a 
Houſe for certain Deſcents, and are never inventoried after the 
Deceaſe of the Owner as Chattels are, but accrue by Cuſtom, 
not by common Law, to the Heir, with the Hou it ſelf. 

Conſuetudo Hundredi de Stretford, in Com. Oxon. eſt 
quod heredes tenementorum infra Hundredum predict. 
exiſten. foſt mortem Anteceſſorum ſuorum habebunt, &c. 
Principalium, Anglice an Heir-Loome, vis. De quodam 
genere Catallorum, utenſilium, &c. Optimum flauſtrum, 
oytimam Carucam, optimum Ciphum, &c. Coke on Littleton. 

HELCESAITES, or ELcESATTES, a Sect of antient 
Hereticks, in the IId Century; denominated from their 
Leader Elxai, or Hel xens. 

The Helceſaites condemn'd Virginity, and held it a 
Duty of Religion to marry: They 2 that Jeſus 
Chriſt was a mere Creature, who appear'd at the Begin- 
ning of the World in the Figure of Adam, and afterwards 
— 5 that of Zeſtrs Chriſt. That the Holy Spirit, which 
they ſuppoſed of the Female Sex, was the Siſter of Jeſus, 
Sc. They eſtabliſn'd ſeven Witneſſes of an Oath, vis. 
Salt, Water, Earth, Bread, Heaven, Air and the Wind. 

HELEPOLIS, in Antiquity, a military Machine, for 
the battering down the Walls of a Place befieged. 

The Helefolis, as deſcribed by Diod. Siculus, &c. ap- 
pears to have been no more than the Aries, or battering 


Ram, with a Roof, or Covering over it, to prevent its 


being ſet on Fire, as alſo to ſcreen the Men who work'd 
it, Sce ARIEs. 

Some will have it a Combination of two or three bat- 
tering Rams, moving on large itrong Wheels, roofed over, 
and cover'd with raw or wet Skins. It had ſeveral Iron 
Points, or Heads, wherewith the Execution was done ; 
form'd much like the Thunderbolts which Painters repreſent. 
Within, was a great Number of Soldiers, who . it 
with Force of Arm and by Means of Ropes, violently 
againſt the Wall where the Breach was intended. 

Others, will have 1 a generical Name, comprehend- 
ivg all the Machines uſed by — Antients in the beſieging 
of Towns; as, among us, the Name Artillery includes 
all the Sorts of Fire Arms. — But this Opinion is chiefly 
founded on the Origin of the Name, and does by no 
Means ſuit with thoſe minute Deſcriptions given of the 
Heleſfolis in the antient Writers. 

The Word is Greek, b ˙¹, compounded of the Words 
ter, to take, and mais, City, 

The Invention of the He/epolis, and divers other mili- 
tary Machines, is aſcribed to Lemetrius, which, with the 
great Number of Cities he took thereby, gave him the 
Denomination of Poliorcetes, or City Taker. 

HELIACA, in Antiquity, Sacrifices, and other Solem- 
nitics, perform'd in Honour of the m; whom the 
Grecks call Helios, iO. See Sun, Circus, Ec, 

HELIACAL, in Aſtronomy. — The Herracar Riſing 
of a Star, Planet, Oc. is its iſſuing, or emerging out of 
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the Rays and Luſtre of the Sun, wherein it was 
hid; whether this be owing to the Receſs of the gu before 
the Star, or of the Star from the Sun. See Rang from 
_ Hzriacar Setting, is its entering or immerpino; 
the Sun's Rays, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous I” t 1 
perior Light of that Luminary, See SRT TIN. * 
Or, a Star riſes Heliacally, when after it has 
Conjunction with the Sun, and on that Account invif 4 
it gets at ſuch a Diſtance from him, as to be ſen ; dle, 
Morning before the Sun's Riſing. — The ſame . fin be 
ſer Heliacally, when it approaches ſo near the Sun * 
be hid therein. So that, in Strictneſs, the Heliaca Rigi 
and Setting, are only an Apparition and Occultation 848 
N To. 4 8 
he Heliacal Riſing of the Moon, happens w 
arri ves at the Diſlance of 17 Degrees 4 * * * 
the other Planets, 20 . Diſtance is required: A 4 
for the Stars more or leſs, as they are greater or GE 
W IR and wry. 8 
o find the HRTIAcAL Riſing and Settin 
Gidbe.” Gass $7.0 
The Antients computed that a Star, between the Tro. 
picks, would be forty Days ere it got clear of the $un'; 
Rays, and become conſpicuous again. Heſod firſt made this 
Computation; and the reſt follow'd him. The Period comes 
very near to the Computation of the Moderns : For the 
Sun — nearly a Degree every Day, it will be 20 
Days approaching thereto, from the Heliacal Setting of 
the Star; and 30 Days more withdrawing, till the Je. 
liacal Riſing. . 
The Word is derived from the Greek, #\:©-, Sol, Sun, 


HELIASTES, in Antiquity, Officers, or Magiſtrates of 
Athens, conſtituting a Court of 500 Perſons, or Judges 
who took Cognizance of Civil Matters. Bo 

The Court of Heliaſtes was one of the fix Civil Juriſ. 
ditions of Athens; and that to which Matters of the 
pony Moment were uſually brought : So that it was 

eld the moſt confiderable of all the Civil Tribunals, 
The Delinquencies of the military Men were alſo brought 
before the Heliaſtes. 

Ulpian gives us two Etymologies of the Word: Some, 
ſays he, derive it from e, Helios, Sun; and hold it 
thus call'd by Reaſon they ſat in the open Air, in Sight of 
the Sun. U/pian himſelf chuſes rather to derive Heliaſtes 
from Hatala, Helizez, the Place where this Court, or 
Council was held; and that from dig, I aſſemble, of 
de, ſatis, enough. | 

HELICE, in Aſtronomy, the ſame with Urſa. See Uns!. 

HELICOID Parabola, or the Parabolic Spiral, a 
Curve ariſing upon a Suppoſition of the Axis of the com- 
mon Apollonian Parabola's, being bent round into the 
Periphery of a Circle. See Par ABOLA. 

e Helicoid Parabola, then, is a Line paſſing thro' 
the Extremities of the Ordinate, which now converge to- 
wards the Centre of the ſaid Circle. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Axis of the common Para hola to be 
bent into the Periphery of the Circle BDM, ab. Conicks 
Fig. 11; then, the Curve B FG N A, which paſſes thro! the 
Extremities of the Ordinates CF, and D G, which converge 
towards the Centre of the Circle A; conſtitutes what we call 
the Helicoid, or Spiral Parabola. 

If the Arch BC, as an Abſciſſe, be called x, and the 
Part CF of the Radius, as an Ordinate to it, be call 'd y; 
the Nature of this Curve will be expreſs'd by the Equa- 
tion /x =y y. See Curve and EquaATION, 

HELIOCEN'TRIC, in Aſtronomy, is applied to Things 
which would appear ſo to the Eye, were it placed in the 
Centre of the Sun. See Su. 

The Word is compounded of Ie, Sun, and wren, 
Centrum. 

HELIOCENTRITC Tatitude of a Planet, is the Inclination 
of the Line drawn between the Centre of the Sun and 
the Centre of a Planet, to the Plane of the Ecliptic. 
See LATITUDE. | 

The Heliocentric Latitude of a Planet is thus determined. 
— If the Circle K LM, Tab. Aftronom. Fig. 62. repreſent the 
Orbit of the Earth round the Sun, and the inner one A N Þ" 
be placed ſo, as to be inclined to the Plane of the other (for 
which Reaſon it appears in the Form of an Ellipſis) when 
the Planet is in N or n, (which Points are called its Nodes) 
it will appear in the Ecliptic, and ſo have no Latitude; it 
it move to P, then, being ſeen by the Sun, it will appear 
to decline from the Ecliptic, or to have Latitude; and the 
Inclination of the Line R P, to the Plane of the Ecliptic, 
is called the Planer's Heliocentric Latitude, and the 
Meaſure of it is the Angle PR q, ſuppoſing the Line 
Pq, to be perpendicular to the Plane of the Ecliptic. 

This Heliocentric Latitude will be continually increafiss 
till it come to the Point A, which they call the Lim 


or utmoſt Extent of it; and then it will decreaſe agus 
tl: 
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again till it come to 


til the Planet come to . S c r. 
HELIOCENTRIC Place of a Planet, is the Place wherein 
he Planet would appear to be, if viewed from the Centre 
of the Sun: Or the Point of the Ecliptic, wherein a 
lanet view d from the Sun would appear to be. See PLAct. 
The Heliocentric Place, therefore, coincides with the 
Longitude of a Planet view'd from the Sun. See Lox- 


e1TupE and PLANET. | . 
HEI.IOCOMETES, a Phænomenon ſometimes obſerv'd 


at the ſetting of the Sun. | 

It was denominated Hel iocometes, q. d. Comet of the 
Sun, by Sturminus, and Pylen who had ſeen it, in Re- 

ard it ſeems to make a Comet of the Sun, being a large 
Tail, or Column of Light fix d, or hung to that Lumi- 
nary, and gragß aſter it at his Setting, much in the 
Manner of the Tail of a Comet. See Comer: 

In that obſerved by M. Pylen at Grypſwald, March 
15. 1702, at Five of the Clock in the Afternoon, the' End 
which touched the Sun was only half the Sun's Dia- 
meter broad; but the other End, oppoſite to the Sun, 
much broader. Its Length was above ten Diameters of the 
Sun; and it moved in the ſame Track as the Sun. Its 
Colour was yellow next the Sun, and darker further off. 
It was only ſeen painted on the thinner, higher Clouds: 
A little Teleſcope eaſily diſcover'd that there was 1 
of it on the thicker, and lower Clouds; tho' the nake 
Eye could not diſcover ſo much. It laſted, in its full Vi- 
gour, * Space of an Hour, and then gradually di- 
miniſh'd. | | | 

HELIOSCOPE, in Opticks, a Sort of Teleſcope, pecu- 
larly fitted for viewing and obſerving the Sun, without 
doing Prejudice to the Eye. See Tzrxscors. 

Helioſcopes are neceſſary in viewing the Phenomena of 
the Sun; as his Spots, Eclipſes, Ec, See Sun, Sror, 
Ecrirsk, Oc. | 

There are various Apparatus's of this Kind, — | 

As coloured Glaſſes are found to diminiſh the Force of 
the Sun's Rays; to make a Helioſcope, tis enough that 
both the Object Glaſs, and the Eye Glaſs of the Teleſcope, 
be of colour d Glaſs ; the firſt, e. gr. of Red, and the 
latter Green. Pu 

But, as there is a Neceſſity for the Glaſſes to be very 
tranſparent, and equally colour'd ; which rarely happens 1 
Hevelius chuſes rather to uſe two plain coloured Glaſſes, 


f laſtly, be decreaſing again, 
de in n G. 1 NG | 


with a Piece of Paper between, either tied, or cemented _ 


together, and applied before the Eye Glaſs, 

Dr. Hook, in an expreſs Treatiſe on Helioſcopes, recom- 
mends four reflecting Glaſſes placed in the Tube; by theſe, 
he obſerves, the Force of the Rays will be ſo weaken'd, 
as only to ſtrike the Eye with à 256 Part of their 
Force; And this Helioſcope he prefers to all others. 

M. Higgen's Method is much eafier : — He only blackens 
the infide of the Eye Glaſs of the Teleſcope, by holding 
it over the Flame, or Smoak of a Lamp or Candle. Or, 
which is yet more commodious, blackens a Piece of plain 
Glaſs, and holds it between the Eye and the Object 
Glaſs: Or, which is beſt of all, claps the ſmoak' d Glaſs 
to another, with a Rim of thick Paper berween, to keep 
the black from rubbing off, and fits the two into a Cell, or 
Frame, to be applied between the Eye and the Eye Glaſs. 


The Word is compounded of O, and oxinlouai, 
video, ſpefto, I ſee, view, confider. 


HELIOTROPE, Hzr1iortrorivm, in Natural Hiſtory, 
2 Plant popularly call'd the Sum- former; as alſo Tournſol, 
or Turuſol See ToukNsOL. | | 
The Word is compounded of the Greek, ue, Sun, 


and 7g, verto, I turn. 


Her1oTROPE, is alſo a pretious Stone, of a green Co- 


lour, ſtreak d with red Veins. See PRE TIOUS Store. 
Pliny ſays tis thus call'd, by Reaſon when caſt into a 
Veſſel of Water, the Sun's Rays falling thereon, ſeem to 
be of a Blood Colour ; and that when out of the Water, it 
bears ſome Reſemblance of the Figure of the Sun ; and is 
proper to obſerve Eclipſes of the Sun withal, as a Helioſcope. 


The Heliotrope is alſo call'd Oriental Falſper, on Ac- 
count of its ruddy Spots. See JASPER. 99 75 

It is found in the Eaſt Indies; as alſo in Ethiopia, 
Germany, Bohemia, &c. Some have aſcribed to it the 
Faculty of rendering People inviſible, like Gyges's Ring. 

HELISPHERICAL Tine, in Navigation, denotes the 
Rhumb Line. See Ravus Line. | 

It is thus call'd, becauſe, on the Globe, it winds round 
the Pole Helically, i. e. ſpirally, and {till comes nearer 
and nearer to it. | 

HELIX, in Geometry, a : kg Line. See SYIRAL., 

In Architecture, ſome Authors make a Difference be- 
tween the Felix and Spiral. | 

A Stair-Caſe, according to Daviler, is in a Helix, or 


* > - 6 1 4 | : 
in it come to nothing in dr; after which it will increaſe is Zeliacal, when the Stairs; or Steps, wind round a 


Cylindrical Newel; whereas the Spiral winds round a 
Cone, and is continually approaching nearer and nearer its 
Axis. See STAIR-Caſe. _. Spot 792 

The Word is Greek, uE, and literally ſigniſies a Wreath, 
or Winding, of %, involve, I inviron. | 

Hzr1x, in Anatomy, is the whole Circuit or Extent of 
the Auricle, outwards : In Oppoſition to which the inner 
Protuberance anſwering thereto is call'd Authelix. See 
AvRIcLE and EAR. | 

HEL1x, is alſo uſed in Architecture, for the Caulicoles, 
or little Volutes, under the Flower of the Corinthian Ca- 
pital ; call'd alſo Urill/z. See Cavricorks and URILLE. 


HELL, Tartarus, Infernus, a Place of Puniſhment, 
wherein the Wicked are to receive the Reward of their 
Deeds, after this Life. — In this Senſe, the Word He- 
ſtands oppoſed to Heaven. Sec HEAVEN. | | 

Among the Antients, Hell was call'd Tagmezt, Tag men, 
Tartarus, Tartara ; Adye, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, In- 
Feri, &c. — The Fews, wanting a proper Name for it, 
call'd it Gehenna, or Gehinnon, from a Valley near 7eru- 
alem, wherein was a Tophet, or Place, where a Fire was 
3 kept. See GEuENNA. 

ivines reduce the Torments of Hell to two Kinds; 
Pena Damni, the Loſs and Privation of the Beatific 
Viſion ; and Pena Senſus, the Horrors of Darkneſs, with 
the continual Pains of Fire inextinguiſhable. 


Moſt Nations and Religions have their Hell. — The 
Hell of the Poets is terrible enough: Witneſs the Puniſh- 
ment of Tityus, Promotheus, the Danaids, Lapitbæ, 
Phlegyas, &c. deſcribed by Ovid in his Metamorphoſis. 
Virgil, after a Survey of Hell, Aneid. Lib. VI. declares, 
that had he a hundred Mouths and Tongues, they would 


not ſuffice to recount all the Plagues of the tortured. — 


The New Teſtament repreſents Hell as a Lake of Fir 
and Brimſtone ; a Worm which dies not, &c. Rev. XX \ 
10, I4, &c. Mark IX. 43, &c. Luke XVI. 23, &c. — 
The Caffres are ſaid to admit 13 Hells, and 2) Paradiſes, 
where every Perſon finds a Place of Recompence ſuited 
to the Degree of Good or Evil he has done. 
There are two principal Points of Controverſy among 
Writers touching Hell: The 1ſt, Whether there really be 
any Local Hell, any proper and ſpecific Place of Torment 
and Fire: The 24, Whether the Torments of Hell are 
to be Eternal. | 

I. The Locality of Hell, and the Reality of the Fire 
thereof; has been controverted from the Time of Origen. 
— That Father, in his Treatiſe c egy, interpreting 
the Scripture: Account metaphorically ; makes Hell to con- 
ſiſt not in external Puniſhments, but in the Conſcience 
.of Sinners, the Senſe of their Guilt, and the Remembrance 


of their paſt Pleaſures. — St. Auguſtine mentions ſeveral of 


the ſame Opinion in his Time; and Calvin, and many 
of his Followers, have embraced it in ours. 

The Retainers to the contrary Opinion, much the greateſt 
Part of Mankind, are divided as to the Situation, and 
other Circumſtances of this horrible Scene. — The Greeks 


after Homer, Heſiod, &c. conceiv'd Hell, Towoy m a2 


THY nv weyey, &c, a large and dark Place under the 
Earth: Lucian, Je Luctu, and Euſtarh. in Homer. 


Some of the Romans lodg'd it in ſubterranean Regions, 
directly under the Lake Avernus, in Campania ; which 
they were led to from the Conſideration of the poiſonous 
Vepoute emitted by that Lake. See Avernvs. — Thro' 
a dark Cave, near this Lake, Virgil makes Z£neas de- 
ſcend to Hell. See ELysrun. | 

Others placed Hell under Tenarus, a Promontary of 
Laconia, as being a dark frightful Place, beſet with thick 
Woods, out of which there was no finding a Paſſage. 
This Way, Ovis ſays, Orpheus deſcended to Hell. — 
Others fancied the River, or Fountain of Styx in Arcadia, 
the Spring-head of Hell, by Reaſon the Waters thereof 
were deadly. 

But theſe are all to be conſider d as only Fables of 
Poets; who, according to the Genius of their Art, alle- 
goriſing and perſonifying every Thing, from the certain 
Death met withal in theſe Places, took Occaſion to repre- 
ſent them as ſo many Gates, or entering Places, into the 
other World. Sce FATE, PERSON III NG, &c. | 

The Primitive Chriſtians, conceiving the Earth a large 
extended Plane, and the Heavens an Arch drawn over 
the ſame ; took Hell to be a Place in the Earth, the 


furtheſt Diſtant from the Heavens; ſo that their Hell was 


our Antipodes. See ANTIPODEs, 3 — 

Tertullian, De Anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his 
Time, as believing Hell to be an Abyſs in the Centre of 
the Earth; which Opinion was chiefly founded on the 
Belief of Chriſt's Deſcent into Hades, Hell, Matt. XII. 40. 
See the following Article HELI. 
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Opinion. — According to him, the Comets are to be con- 

ceiv'd as ſo many Hells, appointed, in the Courſe of 

their Tra jectories, or Orbits, alternately to carry the 

Damned into the Confines of the Sun, there to be 

ſcorch'd by his Flames; and then return em to ſtarve in 

the cold, dreary, dark Negions, beyond the Orb of Saturn. 

See Comer. | | 
The Reverend and Orthodox Mr. T. Swinden, in an 

expreſs Inquiry into the Nature and Place of Hell, not 

contented with any of the Places hitherto affign'd ; con- 
tends for a new one. — According to him, the Sun it felf 
is the Local Hell. See Sun. 

This does not ſeem to be his own Diſcovery : — Tis 
robable he was led into the Qpinion by that Paſſage in 
ev. XVI. 8, 9. — Tho' it muſt be added, that Pythagoras 

ſcems to have had the like View, in that he places Hell 

in the par of Fire; and that Sphere, in the middle of 
the Univerſe. — Add, that Ariſt 1 mentions ſome of the 

Italic, or Tyrhagoris Schools, who placed the Sphere of 

Eire in the Sun, and even called it Fupiter's Priſon. De 

Colo, L. II. See PrrHacor IAN. 

To make Way for his own Syſtem, Mr. Sonden under- 
takes to remove Hel} out of the Centre of the Eatth, 
from theſe two Conſiderations : — 1*. That a Fund of 
Fuel or Sulphur, ſufficient to maintain fo furious and 
conſtant a Fire, cannot be there ſuppoſed : And 25. That 
it muſt want the nitrous Particles in the Air, to fuftain 
and kcep it alive. — And how, fays he, can fach Fire be 
Eternal, when by Degrees the whole Subſtance of Earth 
muſt be conſumed thereby ? | 

It muſt not be forgot, however, that 7ertn//iar: had long 
ago obviated the former of theſe Difficulties, by making a 
Difference between Areauus, and Pubticns nis, ſecret and 
70 Fire: The Nature of the firſt, accor ing to him, is 
ſuch, as that it not only conſumes, but repairs what it preys 
wy — The latter Difficulty is folved by St. Aug ine, 
who alledges, that God ſupplies the Central Fire with Air, 
by a Miracle. ; BY | | 

Mr. S$win:4er, however, proceeds to ſhew, that the Cen- 
tral Parts of the Earth are poſſeſs'd by Water, rather than 
Fire ; which he confirms from what Moſes fays of Warer 
under the Earth, Exod. XX. from P[a/ms XXIV. 2. and 
Job XXXI. 8. — As a further Proof, he alledges that there 
would want Room, in the Centre of the Earth, for ſuch an 
louiſe Hoſt of Inhabitants, as the fallen Angels, and wick- 
ed Men. 

Drexelius, we know, has fix'd the Dimenſions of Hell to a 
German Cubic Mile, and the Number of the Damned to an 
hundred Thouſantl Millions: De Damnator Carcer. & Rogo. 
But Mr. Szeinden thinks he needed not have been fo 
ſparing in his Number, for that there might be found an 


hundred Times as many; and that they muſt neceflarily - 


be unſufferably crowded in any Space we could allow 'em 
in our Earth. —*Tis impoſſible, he concludes, to ſtow ſuch 
a Multitude of Spirits in ſuch a ſcanty Apartment, with- 
out a Penetration of Dimenfions, which, he doubts, is not 

ood Philoſophy, even in Reſpe& of Spirits: If it be, 
be adds, * he = not ſee why God ſhould: prepare, i. e. 
make, a Priſon for em, when they might have been all 
* crowded together into a Baker's Oven.“ p. 206. 

His Arguments for the Sun's being the Local Hell, 


10. Its Capacity: — No Body will deny the Sun ſpacious 
enough to receive all the damned conveniently ; ſo that 
there will be no Want of Room. Nor will Fire be want- 
ing, if we admit of Mr. Swinden's Argument againſt 
Ariſtotle, whereby he demonſtrates that the Sun is hor, 
p. 208, and ſeq. — The Good Man is fill'd with Amaze- 
ment to think what Pyrenean Mountains of Sulphur, 
how many Atlantic Oceans of ſcalding Bitumen, muſt 
go to maintain ſuch mighty Flames as thoſe of the 
6 Sun : Our tua and Veſuvius are mere Glow-Worms,” 
» 897- 

7 2. Its Diſtance and Oppoſition to the Enpyreum, which 
has uſually been look d upon as the Local Heaven; ſuch 
Oppoſition is perfectly anſwerable to that Oppoſition in 
the Nature and Office of a Place of Angels and Devils, 
of Ele& and Reprobate, of Glory and Horror ; of Halle- 
lujahs and Curfings: And the Diſtance quadrates well 
with Dives ſeeing Abraham afar off, &c. the great 
Gulf between them; which this. Author takes to be the 
Solar Vortex. | 

3* That the Empyreum is the higheſt, and the Sun 
the loweſt Place of the Creation ; conſidering it as the 
Centre of our Syſtem: And that the Sun was the fir 
Part of the vifible World created; which agrees with 
the Notion of its bei N intended or prepared to 
receive the Angels, whoſe Fall he ſuppoſes to have im- 


mediately preceded the Creation. 


4. The early, and almoſt univerſal Idolatry paid the 
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The learned Mr. hiſto Hus lately advanced a New Sun 5 which fuits well with the great 


can be more than infinite; and co 
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5 
Spirit to entice Mankind to worſhip 5 8 of that 
II. As to the _— of Hell Torments, we have G, 
again, at the Head of thoſe who deny it; it dender, 


Doctrine of that Writer, that not on Men, bo the 
thetnſelves, after a ſuitable Courſe of Poniffnnbet Beni 
able to their refpective Crimes, ſhall be Pardaneq u 


reftored to Heaven. Aug. 4e Civit. Doi, L. XXI 
— The chief Principle Origen went upon was thi Cn. 
all Punifhments are emendatory 5 applied only a * that 
Medicines, for the Recovery of * pany, 
Other Objections inſiſted on by modern Authors, 

py between temporary Crimes, and * 


'The Sctri ture Phraſes for Eternit as is obſerved. 
biſhop Tlotſon, do not always 255 rt an laden Arch 
tion: Thus, in the Old Teſtament, For Euer, often. Anne 
orly a long Tage particutatly till che End of the evi 
Di tion: Thus in the Epiſt. of Fae, V. ;. 
Citjes of Sodom and Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet fort 
for an Example, ſuffering the Vengeance of Frerna! Fire; 
that is, of @ Fire tat was got extinguiſhed till thoſe Cine 
5 . coniſumed.— 86 one Generation is ſaid to come 
&c. but the Earth endureth for Ever, 

In Effect, M. Je Gere notes, that there is no Hebrew 
Word which properly expreſſes Eternity: To alan 
only imports a Time whoſe Beginning or End is not 
known ; and is accordin y wfed in a more or leſs extenſye 
Senſe, according to the i ing treated of, 

Thus, when God ſays, concerning the Zewiſh Laws, t 
they muft b obſerved ke ö ed 2 we 4 
to underſtand as long a Space as he ſhould think t; Ora 
Space whoſe 1 was unknown to the eus before the com. 
ing of the Meffiah. — All general Laws, and ſuch as do 
not regatd particular Oecaſions, ate made for ever, whe- 
ther it be expreſſed in thoſe Laws or not; which yet i; 
not to be underfivod in ſach a Manner, as if the Sove. 
raign Power could no way change them. 

Archbiſhop 7 %tſon, however, argues very firetuouſy, 
that where Hell Torments are fpoke of, the Words ate to 
be underſtood in the ſtrict Senſe of infinite Dutatien; and 
what he eſteems a peremptory Decifion of the Point is, 
that the Duration of the Puniſhment of the Wicked, is in 
the very ſame Sentence expteſſed by the very fame Word 


which is uſed for the Duration of the Happinef of the 


righteous, which all agree to be Eternal. Theſe,” ſpeaking 


of the Wicked, ſhall go away, es vd gion, into 


eternal Puniſhments, but the Righteous, &'s (on d,⁰, 
into Life eternal. 1 TRE | 
The ſame great Author attempts to reconcile this Eter- 
nity with the Divine Juſtice, which had not bcen ſatis- 
factorily done before. — Some had urged that. all Sin is 
infinite, in Reſpect of the Object it is committed again, 
vis. God, and therefore, deſerves infinite Puniſhment : 
But, that Crimes ſhould be heightned by the Quality of 
the Object, to ſuch, Degree, is. abturd ; fince the Evil and 
Demetit of all Sin muſt then be equal, inaſmuch as none 

bat e there can b: 
no Foundation for Degrees of Puniſhment in the next Liſ-. 
Add, that for the ſame Reaſon as the leaſt Sin againit 
God is infinite, in Reſpect of its Object; the leait Pu- 
niſhment inflicted by Cod may be faid to be infinite, 
becauſe of its Author; and thus all Puniſhments from, 
as well as Sins again}, God, would be equal. 

Others have urged, that if the Wicked were to live for 
ever, they would. fin for ever: But this, ſays the Author, 
is mere Preſumption. Who can fiy, that if a Man lived 
ever ſo long, he would never repent ? Befides, the Juſtier 
of God only puniſhes Sits Men have committed, not thoſs 
they might 'poſfibly have done, | 

Others therefore urge that God gives Men tlie Choice 
of everlaſting Happineſs and Miſery ; and that the Re- 
ward promiſed to Obedience, is equal te the Puniſhment 
threatch'd to Difobedience. — To which it is anſwer d, 
that tho“ it be not contrary to Juſtice to exceed in Ne- 
wards, that being Matter of meto Favour; it may be ſo 
to exceed in Pyniſhments. _ ES | 
| It may be added, that Man in this Caſe has nothing 
to complain of, ſince he has only his Election. — But tho“ 
this may ſuffice to ftlence the Sinner; and make him acknow- 
ledge his Deſtruction to be of hitnſelf; yet does nor. ſatisfc 
the Objection from the Diſpropartion. between the Cite 
and the Puniſhment, — All the Conſiderations, therefore, 
hitherto alledg'd, proving ineffectuali; our great Author 1s 
left to ſolve the Hifficuſt himſelf, _ 

In Order to this, he obſerves that the Meaſure of Pe- 
nalties, with Reſpect to Crimes, is not only, nor alwah 
taken from the Quality and Degree of the Offence; _ 


leſs from the Duration and Continuance of it; but ah 


y a 


„ 
4 


the Reaſons of Governmgnt, which require ſuch Penal 


may ſecure the Obſervation of the Law deter 

N 2 2 the Breuch of it. — Among Ar not 
reckon'd Injuſtice to / puniſh Murther and many other 
Crimes which perhaps are committed in a Moment, with 
perperaal Lofs of Eſtate, or Liberty, or Life. So that 
the Objection of temporary Crimes being puniſhed with 

tuch long Sufferings, is of no Force. 

In what Proportion Crimes and Penalties are to 
hear to each other, is not fo properly a Conſideration of 
aſtice, as of Wiſdom and Prudence in the Law-giver, who 
— enforce his Laws with what Penalties he pleaſte, with- 
out any Impeachment of his Juſtice, which is out of the 


Qu Ne : ; J . 

The primary End of all Threatning is not Puniſhment, 
but the Prevention of itz God dots not threaten that 
Men may fin and be puniſhed ; but that they may not fin, 
and fo eſcape : And therefore the higher the Threatning 
runs, the more Goodneſs there is in it, | | 

Aſter all, it is to be conſider d, ſays the good Archbiſhop, 
that he who threatens, has ſtill the Power of Execution in his 
own Hands, — There is this Difference between Promiſes and 
Threatnings; that he who promiſes, paſſes over a Right 
to another, and thereby ſtands obliged to him in Juſtice, 
and Faithfulneſs to make good his Word; but it is 
otherwiſe in Threatnings; he that threatens, keeps the 
right of puniſhing fill with him, and is not oblifed to 
execute what he threa any further than the Reaſons 
and Ends of Government rogue, — Thus, God abſolute! 
threaten'd the Deſtruction of Nineveh z arid his peevi 
Prophet underſtood the Threatning to be abſdlute, and 
was angry for being employ'd in a Meſſage that Was not 
made good: But God N his own Right, and 
did what he pleaſed, notwithſtanding the * be 
denounced, and notwithſtanding Jonah was ſo touched in 
Point of Honour, that he had rather have periſhed, than 
Nineveh ſhould have — 

Hatt, Hades, is ſometimes alfo uſed, in the Scripture- 
Style, for Death, or Burial ; by Reaſon the Hebrew and 
Greek Names, fignifie ſometimes the Plate of the damn'd, 
arid — ply the Grave. See Toms, Szevi- 
cunkx, Oc. is 

Di vines are divided about the Senſe of that Article in 

\ the Apoſtle's Creed, where our Saviour; is ſaid to have 
been crucified, dead and buried, and that he deſcended 
into Hell, & Some underſtand this Deſcent into Hell 
as no other than a Deſcent into the Tomb, of Sepulchre ; 
which others object againſt, in that his Burial is expreſly 
mention'd before ms maintain, that our Saviour's Soul 
actually deſcended: into the ſubterraneous, or Local Heli; 
where he triumph'd over the Devils, Sc. _ 
The Romaniſts add, that he there comforted the Souls 
in Pargatory ; and brought away the Spirits of the Pa- 
triarchs, and other juſt Perſons, departed till that Time, 
carrying them with them into Paradice. See PurgATory, 
Pararancn, &c. 17 * 
In the Romiſb Church, that Part of Hell, wherein thoſe 
were retained who died in the Mercy. and Favour of God 
before our Saviour's Suffering, is call'd Limbus. See 
Limevs. ET 

HELLEBORE, HTE SORUSs, HErrteBboRUM ELLY- 
BORE, a medicinal Plant, reputed, among the Antients, a 


ſpecific for the Cure of Folly, Melancholy, and Madneſs. 


There are two Sorts of Hellebore, the Black and White. 
The Black Hellebore, Helleborus Niger, call'd alſo 
Melampodium, has a dark-coloured Root, furniſhed with 


Abundance of little Fibres ;/ its Stem green, its Leaves And. 
e. 


and its Flower of a Carnation Hue, not unlike the Rot: 

The White Hellelore, Helleborus Abus, call'd alſo 
Veratrum, to diſtinguiſh it from the former, has a whi- 
tiſh Root, beſet with Fibres of the ſamie Colour, ſhooting 
out at a Sort of Bulb, not unlike the Head of an Onion. 
Its Leaves are broad; at firſt green, afterwards of a 
yellowiſh red. From the middle of the Leaves riſes a 
Stem, two. or three Foot high, which ſeparates about the 
middle into Branches, each whereof Bears a confiderable 
Number of little Flowers like Stars, diſpoſed in Manner 
of a Spica, or Ear. 

"Tis only the Roots are uſed, in each Kind; which are 
to be choſen large and fair, furniſh'd with big Filaments : 
Thoſe of the White, tan coloured without, and white 
withinz and thoſe of the Black, blackiſh without, and 
browniſh within ; dry, clean, and of a ſharp diſagree- 
able Taſt. | f 

The Antients, as already obſerved, had a great Opinion of 
their Efficacy in Diſeaſes of the Mind; whence various 
Phraſes and Forms of ſpeaking among Writers: As 
Caput Helleboro Dignum. — He needs a double Doſe of 
Hellebore. — The liland of Axticyra, ſituate againſt Mount 
Oeta, was famous for the Growth and Uſe of this Plant, 
it being here in its greateſt Perſection, and uſed with the 
beſt Effect. — Whence the Proverb, Naviger Articyras, 
"md him a Voyage to Anticyra,  _- 
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An Pors Royal, more accurately, Fi 
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They act Purgati ves, but ſo very violently, both 
week and 12 as 3 cauſe Gonvul- 
fions 3 whence, the Uſe of them internally is now out of 
Doors, unleſs joyn'd with other Purgatives, and even Al- 
terants to correct them; but are {till retain'd with Succels, 
for the Farcy in Horſes, and the Scab. in Sheep. 

The chief Uſe wherein the preſent Practice acknowledges 
white Hellebore, is in Form of a ſternutatory Powder, to 
clear and the Head. See STERNUTA TORY, 

The black HeHebore uſed among us, Dr. Quincy ſug- 
geſts to be much inferior. in Virtue to that of the An- 
tients ; for that it will not operate much by Stool, but is 
— a powerful Alterative, getting far into the Habit, 
and ſo Ir Sweat. See PuncGATIVE. 

He a ds, that he has known it do Wonders in the Gout 
and Rheumatiſm, and that it rarely fails in Obſtructions 
of the Menſes. | | 

HELLENISM, a Sort of Greeciſm;. or a Phraſe ac- 
commodated to the Genius and Conſtruction of the Greek 
Tongue. Ser GaRER. 2 * N 

The Word He/leniſm, is diſtinguiſh'd from a &reeciſin, in 
that the former is not applied to Authors who have wrote 
in Greek ; Their Language, it is evident, ſhould be a 
continual Helleniſim: But it is applied to Authors, who 
writing in ſome other Language, uſe Turns and Expreſſions 
peculiar to the Greek. | ku * 
There are Abundance of Helleniſins in the Vulgate Ver- 
fion of the Scriptures. See Vor Arx. 


HELLENIS TIC, or HTT EMIST ICH Language, that uſed 
among the Helleniſts. See HTLENIS 6. 

The Criticks are divided as to this Language. — Se- 
veral of them, and among the reſt Druſius nd ; Scaliger, 
take it to be the Language uſed a the yr” 
bo op add, that tis in this Language the Greek Tranfſtation 
of the Seventy was wrote ; and even the Books of the New 
Teſtament compoſed. — M. Simon calls it the Language 
of the Synagogue. 

It muſt not be imagined, that this was any peculiar 
Language diftint from all others; or even any peculiar 
Dialect of the Greek : Twas thus denominated, to ſhew 
that it was Greek, mix'd with Hebraiciſms, and Sy- 


Vraoiſms: 
Salmaſius has 1 the common Opinion of the 
Eeattied toaching the He/leniftic Language; and has 


wrote two Volumes on the Subject. But his Diſputation 


tutns chiefly on Words. 


HEI. I. ENIS TS, Htrcearore, a Term occurring in 
the GYeek Text of the New Teſtament, and which in 


the il Verftion is render d Grectans. 
he Critic 


ks. are divided as to the [Signification of t 
Word, — Oecumenius in his Scholia on Ah; VL. 1. bra 
ſerves, 1025 it is not to be underſtood as fighifying thoſe 
eligion of the Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, 
Tas N poyppiinss, The Authors of the Vulgate Ver- 
fion, indeed, render it, like ours, Græci; but the Meſſieurs 
. 

e Greek that are 
here ſpo and who are hereby Ailtinguiſhed from the 
eus call d Hebrews; that is, who ſpoke the Hebrew 

Abe of that Time. See HRB RBW. 8 5 
_'The zenten or Grecian Fews, were thoſe who li ved 
in 78 yþr, and other Parts, where the Greek Tongue pre- 
vaild. Tis to them we owe the Greek Verfion of the 
Old Teſtament, commonly call'd the Sefpruagint, or Seventy. 
See SELTVAGINT. | 1 
Salmaſius, and Voſſius, are of a different Sentiment 
with Regard to the nent S. The latter will only have 
them. to be thoſe who followed the Greek Party. Sca- 
liger is repreſented in the ScaligeFana, as aſſerting the 
Helleniſts to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who 
read the Greek Bible in their Synagogue. 

HELM, in Navigation, a Horizontal Piece of. Timber, 
ſerving to move another fitted into it at right Angles, 
call'd the Rudder. See RuppER. 

The Helm, or Tiller of a Ship, is a Beam, or Piece of 
Timber, faſten'd into the Rudder, and ſo coming forward 
into the Steerage; where he that ſtands at Hel ſteers the 
Ship. Sce STEERAGE, SAILING, Ec, | | 

To A Lee the Helm, fignifies to put the Helm to the 
Lee-Side of the Ship. — To Bear up the Helin, is to let 
the Ship go before the Wind, — To Port the Helm, is 
to put the Helm over to the right Side of the Ship. 
— To Right the Helm, or, Helm the Miaſbip, is to keep 
it even with the Middle ef the = — To' Starboard the 
Heim, is to put it to the right Side of the Shi 

Hu, in Chymiſtry, is the Head of a Still or Alem- 
bic; thus call'd, becauſe in Figure it ſomething reſembles 
a Helm, or Helmet, See ALEMBIC. 

Hence, to bring a Thing over the Helm, is the ſame 
as to force it by Fire up to the Top of the Veſſel, that 
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and without Bars. See Kins, Sc. 


is aſſigned to Dukes, Princes, and 


muſt be lookin 
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it may diſtil down into the Receiver by the Beak of the 
Head. See DI1SILLATION. | | | 
And when they ſay, ſuch a Thing cannot be brought 


over the Helm, they mean, that it is of too fixed a Na- 


ture to be raiſed into Vapour, 'by the -Force of Fire. 
See Fixiry and VorLATILITY. 8 

HELMET, or Hzrm, an antient Armour of Defence, 
wore by the Cavaliers, both in War, and in Tournaments, 
as a Cover and Defence of the Head; and ſtill uſed by 
Way of Creſt or Ornament, over the Shield or Coat of 
Arms. See CREsrT. | 20 

The Helmet is known by divers other Names, as the 
Cast, Head. piece, Steel- Cap, &c. See Càsk. MF: 

The Helmet cover'd the Head -and Face, only leaving an 
Aperture about the Eyes, ſecured by Bars, which ſer ved 
as a- Viſor, EY 

The Helmet is bore in Armoury as a Mark of Nobility; 
and by the different Circumſtances of the bearing of the 
Helmet, are the different Degrees of Nobility indicated. 
In France, whence all our Heraldry originally came, the 
following Rules obtain. 

A Perſon newly ennobled, or made a Gentleman, bears 
over his Eſcutcheon a Helmet of bright Iron or Steel; in 
Profile, or ſtanding ſideways; the Vizor quite cloſe. 

A Gentleman of three Deſcents bears it a little open, 
but {till in Profile, ſhewing three Bars of the Vizor. 

Antient Knights, Sc. have it in Profile, but ſhewing 
five Bars ; the Edges of Silver. 

A Baron's Helmet is of Silver, the Edges gold; with 
ſeven Bars, neither quite in Profile, nor yet in Front ; 


with a Coronet over it adorned with Pearls. See BARON. 


Viſcounts and Earls formerly bore a Silver Helmet, with 
gold Edges ; its Poſition like the former: But now they bear 
it r fronting, with a Coronet over it. See VIScouNr 
and EARL. | | 

Marquiſſes bear a Silver Helmet, damaſk'd, fronting ; 
with eleven Bars, and their Coronet. See MArqvu1s,.&c. 

Dukes and Princes have their Helmet, damaſk'd, front- 
ing, the Vizor almoſt open, and without Bars ; with their 
Coronets over them. See Duxs, SWG. 

Laſtly, the Helmets of Kings and Princes, are all of 
Gold, damaſk'd, full fronting, and the Vizor quite open, 


The Helmets of Baſtards are to be turn'd to the left, 
to denote their Baſtardy. BasTARD. 1 . 
Among the Frgliſh Heralds, theſe Laws are of late 
ſomewhat varied. Leigh will have the Helmet in Pro- 


by 


file, and cloſe, to belong to Knights: But all other 
Authors give it to Eſquires and Gentlemen, , 


To a Knight they aſſign the Helmet ſtanding right 


forward, and the Bearer a little open. See Knicur. 


The Helmet in Profile, or poſited fide-ways, and open, 
with Bars, belongs to a Nobleman under the Conditon 
of a Duke. 5 de ap 

The Helmet right forward, and open, with many Bars, 

ings. ö 


Thoſe turned ſidewiſe, are ſuppoſed to be giving Ear 


to the Commands of Superiors; and thoſe right forwards 
to be giving Orders with abſolute Authority. | 


Commonly there is but one Helmet in a Shield; but, 


ſometimes, two or three ; if there be two, they muſt be 
If three, the two Extremes 


placed facing each other : 

towards that in the middle. 
HELMONTIAN Zaudanum. See Lavpanun. 
HELPS, in the Manage. — To teach a Horſe his Leſ- 

ſons, there are ſeven Helps, or Aids, to be known, — 


Theſe are the Voice, Rod, Bit, or Snaffle ; the Calves of 


the Legs, the Hirrups, the Spur, and the Ground. See Arn. 
The He/ps are occafionally turn'd into Corrections. See 
CorRtcT10N. 


HELVETIC, ſomething that has a Relation to the 
Swirzers, or Swiſs Cantons, who were antiently called 


Jlelvetii. 


The Helvetic Body is the Republic of Switzerland, 
2 of thirteen Cantons, which make ſo many par- 
ticular Common-wealths, See CANTON. 

By the Laws, and Cuſtoms of the Hlelveric Body, all 
Differences between the ſeveral States, and Republicks are 
to be decided within themſelves, without the Intervention of 
any foreign Power. 

ELVIDIANS, a Se& of antient Hereticks, denomi- 
nated from their Leader Helvidius. 

Their diſtinguiſhing Principle was, that Mary the 
Mother of 7Zeſus was not a Virgin; but had other Chil- 
dren by Joſeph. | 

HEMEROBAPTISTS, a Se& among the antient eros, 
thus call'd from their waſhing and bathing every Day, in 
all Scaſons. See BAP TISM. 

Epiphanins, who mentions this as the fourth Hereſy 
among the F our obſerves, that in other Points they had 
much the ſame Opinions as the Scribe: and Phariſees ; 


T 
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\Vavurty: : 


the Hemitycle into ſo many Vouſſoirs; 
to make them an uneven Number, 
Joynt in the middle, where the Key-Stone , ſhould be. 
See KEV. 10: — | 


Dramatic 
arri ved from Sea, as in Plautus's Rudens. 


micyclium. — It was ,a concayę 
or Cuſp whereof look'd to the Nor 


only the _ = — of the Dead, in "| 
mon with the S2a42ucees, and retain'd a wy 
pieties — Bo: "py * = few other Im- 
© Herbelot ſpeaks of them as a Sect ſti 

— The Diſciples. of St. John Baptiſt, 8 ſubliſting; 
the firſt Ages of the Church were called Hemerop 5:9” 
have conſtituted a Se&, or rather a Religion PIN, 
the Name of Mendai Iabia. Theſe People, whom. dt 
Travellers call Chriſtians. of St. John Bapriſf, by Re Fa 
their Baptiſm is very different from ours, have $a 2 
founded with Sabæans, from whom, ho 
very different. See 8A BR ANS. | 


HEMERODROMI, among the Antients, were Cone; 
or Guards, appointed for the Seoutity and — 
3 and other of 24 _ Gvuarn. s 

ey went out the City every- Mornin 
as the: Gates were open'd, and ke Ky all Day 
round the Place, ſometimes making Excurſions further — 
the Country, to ſee that there were no Enemies laying in 
wait to ſurpriſe them. ö 

The Word is Greek, iusesd eh., compounded of Weg, 
Day, and desu, Courſe, running about, &, 

Hz MERoDROMI, were alſo a Sort of Couriers amons 
the Antients, who only travell'd one Day, and then 2 
liver'd their Packets or Diſpatches, to a treſh Man, who 
run his Day; and ſo on, to the End of the Journey 
See CouRIER. | 2 | ; 

The Greeks had of theſe Sort of . Couriers, which they 
learnt from the Perſians, the Inventors -thereof, as appears 
from Herodotus. — Auguſtus had the fame : At leaſt, he 
eſtabliſhed Couriers, who, if they did not relieve each 
other from Day to Day, yet did it from Space to Space, 
and that Space was not great, 

HEMI, a Word uſed in the Compoſition of divers Terms, 
— It fignifies the ſame with Semi, or Demi, viz, half. 


being an Abbreviature of iwovs, hemiſys, which ſignifies 


the ſame. See SEMT and DEM ITI. | 

The Greeks retrench'd the laſt Syllable of the Word 
ituovs, in the Compoſition , of Words; and after their 
Example we have done ſo too, in moſt of the Compound 
Words borrowed from them. ! : 

HEMICRANIA, in Medicine, a Species of Cephalalgia, . 
or Head-Ach ; wherein one Hemiſphere, or half of the 
Head is affected. See CRTHALALGIA and HEanp-Ach. 


HEMICYCLE,' HzmicycLivm, is a Semicircle, See 
SEMICIRCLE, © © | | | 1 $14 2 
HEMIGTCTLE, is particularly applied in Architecture, to 
Vaults in the Cradle- Form; and Arches and Frames, or 
Sweeps of Vaults, conſtituting a perfect Semi:circle, Sce 
„„ „ „n | | 


1 


To conſtruct an Arch of heun Stone, they divide 
taking Care 
that there be no 


The Hemicyclium was alſo a Part of the Orcheſtra in 
the antient Theatre. Scaliger, however, obſerves, it was 


no ſtanding Part of the Orcheſtra; being only uſed in 
ieces, where ſome Perſan was ſuppoſed to be 


The Antient's had alſo a Sort of Sun-Dial, call'd He- 
micircle, the upper End 


There was a Style, or Gnomon, iſſuing from the middle of 


the Hemicycle, whereof | that Point . correſponding to the 
: Centre of the 'Hemicycle, repreſented the Centre of the 
Earth: And its Shadow e on the Concavity of 


the Hemicycle ' which repreſented the Space between one 


"rs ic and another; the Sun's Declination, the Day of 
the 


onth, Hour of the Day, &c. 
The Word is compounded of nwovs, 4imidins,. and 
wx, Circle. | FE 

HEMINA, a Veſſel uſed as a Meaſure among the an- 
tient Romans. See MtAsuRs. " . 

The Hemina contain'd eight Ounces of Liquor; and 
was the 12th Part. of the Congius. See Concivs. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, du, half. Several 
Authors have wrote expreſs Treatiſes on the Roman H. 
mina; particularly Men. Arnaud and Pelletier. 

St. ZBeneaitt preſcribes the Hemina, as the Portion or 
Quantity of Wine to be allowed the Religious of bis 
Order at each Meal. Fa. Mabillon, who has wrote on 
the Subject, ſhews that this Heming is a Meaſure pecu. 
liar to the Zenediftines, as well as the Pound of read 
allowed the ſame Religious, which only conſiſted of ff. 
teen Ounces. Fa. Lancelot has a Diſſertation to pfole 
that the Hemina of Wine, , preſcribed by St. Beneſiel, 
only amounts to a Demi Septier of Paris Mealpre: 
Others make it two Sepriers ; and others three. 
| | HEMIOLUS, 
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I LUS, an antient Mathematical Term, occurring | 
EBM ee Writers, — It ſigniſies the Ratio of — 


es whereof the one contains the other once and an 
alf; as 3 2, or 15 10. See RAT 10. . 

Macrobius, on the Somuium Sciplonis, L. II. C. 1. ob- 
ſerres, that the Concord, call'd in the antient Muſic 
Diapente, and in the Modern a Fifth, ariſes from this 
Proportion. See FIFTH. | | 

The Word is compounded of nut, half, and O., 
\hole. | 
© EMIOPE, or Hzmioevs, a Muſical Inſtrument in 
Uſe among the Antients. See Mus1c. | 

The Hemiopus was a Flute with only three ſmall Holes, 
See FLUTE. _ : 

The Word is compounded of nur, and s, Hole. 

HEMIPLEGIA, or HzmirLEx1A, in Medicine, a Palſy 
of one whole Side of the Body. See Parsy and ParALYss. 

The Word is compounded of jy, half, and N, 
T ſtrike, or ſeize. 

HEMISPHERE, Hzmisentrivm, in Geometry, is one 
half of a Globe, or Sphere, when divided into two by a 
Plane paſſing thro? its Centre. See 8pRERk. 

If the Diameter of a Sphere be equal to the Diſtance 
of the two Eyesz and a right Line drawn from the 
Centre of the Sphere to the middle of that Diſtance, be 

ndicular to the Line which joyns the Eyes: The 
<= making a Rotation on the Axis, or middle Point 
between them, will ſee the whole Hemiſphere. — If the 
Diſtance of the Eyes be either greater or leſſer than the 

Diameter of the Sphere; in making - ſuch Rotation they 
will view reſpectively more or leſs than a Hemiſphere. 
See VIS ION. | | 

The Writers in 1 7 demonflrate, that a Glaſs He- 
miſphere unites parallel Rays at the Diſtance of a Diameter, 
and one- third of a Diameter. from the Pole of the Glaſs. 
See LENS, PARALLEL, Ce. - 

The Centre of Gravity of a Hemiſphere is five Eights 
of the Radius, diſtant from the Vertex. See CENTRE. 

HEMISPHERE, in Aſtronomy, is particularly uſed for one 
half of the Mundane Sphere. See Wok rp, AsrRoNomY, (fc. 

The Equator divides the Sphere into two equal Parts, 
call'd the Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres. See 
FEqQuATOR, 

Ihe Northern Hemiſphere, is that half in whoſe Vertex 
is the North Pole. — Such is that repreſented by D P A, 
(Tab. Aſtronomy Fig. 52.) terminated by the Equator D A, 
and having the Pole P in its Zenith. See Por and Nor TH. 

The Southern Hemiſphere, is that other half DQ A, 
terminated by the Equator D A ; and having the South 
Pole Q in its Zenith. Sce Sourk. 5 

The Horizon alſo divides the Sphere into two Hemi- 
ſpheres, upper and lower. See Hor TZ ON. 

The 4 * Hemiſt here is that half of the Mundane 
Sphere HZ R, terminated by the Horizon H R, and hav- 
ing the Zenith Z in its Vertex. See ZENITH. 

he Lower Hemiſphere, is that other half HN R, 

terminated by the Horizon H R, and having the Nadir N 
in its Vertex. See NAPDIR. | 

HEMISPHERE, is alſo uſed for a Map, or Projection, of 
half the terreſtrial Globe, or half the Celeſtial Sphere, on 
a Plane, See May and PROIECT ION. 


Hemiſpheres, are frequently called Planiſpheres. See 
PLANISPHERE, 


The Word is compounded of js, half, and ce, 
Sphere, or Globe, 


HEMISPHEROIDAL, in Geometry, ſomething that 
approaches the Figure of a Ilemiſphere, but is not juſtly ſo. 

he Cacao opens when yellow and ripe, into two large 
Hemiſpheroids, three Foot in Diameter. Freezer. 

HEMISTICH, in Poetry, half a Verſe. See VERõx. 

"Tis diſputed, whether or no the Hemiſtichs, left in 
the ZEneid, 
owing to the Work's being unfiniſh'd. 

In Ergliſh, &c. the Common and Alexanarine Verſes, 
require a Reſt at the End of each Hemiſtich : Common 
Verſes at the End of four Syllables ; and /exandrine at the 

nd of fix. See VERSE, PAusk, REsr, ALEXANDRINE, Oc. 

Leonine Verſes rhime both at the End and at the 
Hemiſtich. See LRONIX E, RHE. N 

The Word is compounded of nut, half, and „e, Verſe. 


HEMITONE, in the antient Muſic, was, what we now 
call an half Note or Tone. See Norz and Tox k. 


_ HEMITRIT AUS, in Medicine, an irregular, intermit- 


ting Fever, which returns twice every Day; by which it 
is diſtinguiſh'd from the Quotidian, which only returns 
once in the Day, See FEVER. 


1 Word is compounded of di, Half, and rem, 


HEMLOCK, Cicuta, a Narcotic Plant; of ſome Uſe 
n Phyſic, in that Intention. See NARAcorIc. 


1 


were left with Deſign; or whether they are 


There is a Plaſter denominated from it in che Bollege 
Diſpenſatory; conſiſting of the Juice of the Plant boiled 
up with Gums, &c, Y | LAG 

The Common Hemlock is a Poiſon z tho' not of tha 
violent Sort, — We have Inſtances of confiderable Quanti- 
ties being taken without the leaſt Diſorder. Ph1/oſoph. 
Tranſat. No. 231. See Porsox. | | ; 

The Cicuta ſo much celebrated among the Antients, 
was the Juice of a Species of this Plant, call'd Oenanthe 
Azquatica. See CrcurA. „ . 

HEMP, a plant of great Uſe in the Arts and Manu- 
factories; furniſhing Thread, Cloth, Cordage, Go. See 
Trrtxan, Cc. — 
Hemp, by Naturaliſts call'd Cannabis; bears a neat 
Analogy to Flax, Linum; both in reſpe& of Form, Cul- 
ture and Uſe. See Ff. Ax. + 6 

The Plant is annual; that is, muſt be ſown a-freſh 
every Year, — It riſes quick, into a tall, ſlender Sort of 
Shrub, whoſe Stem however is hollow, and big enough 
to be charr'd, and thus uſed in the Compoſition of Gun- 
Powder. — Its Leaves ariſe by fives or fixes from the ſame 
Pedicle, and are a little jagged ; yielding a ſtrong Smell, 
which affects the Head. — Its Flowers grow grape-wiſe, 
oppofite to each other, in Manner of a St. Andrew's Croſs ; 
each conſiſting of five yellowiſh Stamina, incompaſs'd with 
a like Number of Petala, purple without, and See within: 
— Its Fruit, or Seed, is ſmall and round, fill'd with 
white ſolid Pulp; and grows on the Top of the Stem 
having its Pedicles diſtin from thoſe of the Flowers. 
Laſtly, its Bark is a Tiſſue of Fibres, joyn'd together 
by a ſoft Matter, which eafily rots it. | 

Hemp is of two Kinds; Male, popularly call'd Kari; 
and Female, or Fixzb/e. — Tis the Male alone that produces 
Seed, to perpetuate the Kind: From the Seed of the 
Male ariſes both Male and Female. 

It does not appear, that the Antients were acquainted 
with the Uſe of Hemp, in reſpe& of the Thread it affords, 
Pliny, who ſpeaks of the Plant in his Natural Hiſtory, 
L. XX. C. 23. ſays not a Word of it; contenting himſelf 
with extolling the Virtues of its Stem, Leaves and Roots 
In Effect, what ſome Writers of the Roman Antiquities 
remark, vis, that the Hemp, neceſſary for the Uſe of 
War, was all ſtored up in two Cities of the JWeſtern. 
Empire, viz. at Ravenna and Vienna, under the Direction 
of two Procurators, call'd Procuratores Linificii z muſt be 
underſtood of Flax. _— N 

The Sced is ſaid to have the Faculty of abating Vene- 
real Deſires; and its Decoction in Milk, is recommended 


againſt the Jaundice, c. — The Leaves are held good 


againſt Burns, and the Juice thereof againſt Deafneſs. 


— The Powder, or Flower, mix'd with any ordinary Li- 


quor, is ſaid to turn thoſe who drink thereof, ſtupid. 

The Culture and Management of Hemp, makes a conſider- 
able Article in Agriculture; there being divers Operations requi- 
red therein, as Pulling, Watering, Hearing, Swinging, &c. 
The Plant is ſown in May, in a warm, ſandy, rich 
Soil; and is it ſelf ſufficient to deſtroy Weeds on any 
Ground, — About Lammas they begin to gather it; the 
Light or Female being firſt ripe. 'The Marks of its Ma- 
turity, are its Leaves turning yellow, and the Stalks white. 

The Way of gathering, is to F es it up by the Roots ; 
after which they bind it up in Handfuls or Bundles : 'The 
Male they let ſtand eight or ten Days in the Air, that the 
Seed may dry and ripen; after which they cut off the 
Heads, and beat or thraſh them to get out the Seed. 
— They alſo beat the Female, to get out a thick fetid 
Sort of Duſt, contain'd therein. 

This done, they proceed to warer or rate it, by lay- 
ing it five or fix Days in a Pool, or other ſtagnant Water, 
to rot the Bark. A Stream, or running Water, would do 
the Buſineſs much better, but that it infects the Water, 
and gives. it a Quality very pernicious to the Health; 
for which Reaſon it is forbid to rate it in Waters uſed 
for domeſtic Purpoſes | 

When rotted, and taken out again, they Ay it; then 
Brake or beat out the dry Bun, or Hex, which is the 
woody Part of the Stem, from the Rind or Bark which 
covers it, by cruſhing it in a toath'd or nick'd Inſtrument 
calld a Brake, beginning with the Root End. | 

When the Bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangs by ſmall 
Shivers, they ſtingle or beat them out with a Piece of 
Wood, edged for the Purpoſe. — Note, the Kari Hemp 
they ſometimes break with the Fingers, and ſtrip off the 
Rind, without the Help of the Brake, or Single. 

The next Thing is to bear the Hemp ; which is done 
either on a Block, or in a 'Trough, with an Hammer, 
or with Beetles ; till it feel ſufficiently ſoft and pliable; 
— It remains now to be heck/e7, or paſſed thro' divers 
Tooth-Inſtruments, not unlike the Wool-drefſers Combs, 
of different Fineneſs: This, ſeparating the ſhorter Tow 
from it, the reſt is fit to be ſpun, wove, Cc. for Thread, 

*Qoo Cloth 


— _ — 


Cloth, Cordage; or the like. See SyinninG, Con- 
daGcrt, c. | * ; f IT 

HENDECAGON; in Geometry, a Figure which has 
eleven Sides, and as many Angles. See FIOunE and 


Pot. xo. | 
* Fortification, it is take for a Place defended by 


eleven Baſtions. See BAsT10N. 


The Word is Greek, ivory, compounded of tr/ng, 


eleven, and 9, Angle. bY 5 
HENDECASYLLABUS, in the Greek and Tatin 
Poetry, a Verſe of eleven Syllables. See VERSx. 


Sapphic, and Phaleuc Verſes, are Hendecaſyllables, or , 


Henaecaſyllabic, E. gr. 
Sap. Fam ſatis terris nivis arque dire, &c. 
Phal. Paſſer mortuus eſt mee Puellæ, &c. 


The Word is Greek, compounded of Eves, Eleven, 
and , whence the Word Syllable is borrow'd. 
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The Word is uſed by M. Sauverr. in f. 
Aromſticks, for the ſcrenth Part _ 2 iv ki Princ) 
Syſtems, for the 43d Part of the Octave. 663 ©" in hi 
HEPTAMERON, a Term literally imp! rann. 
Days ; being compounded of ind, ſeven, and 8 Lever 

It is chiefly uſed as a Title of certain Be Dq. 
taining the Tranſactions of ſeven Days. ook con- 

The Heprameron of Margared de Valois Si 
Francis 1. of F rance, and Queen of Navarye. ; iſter to 
I ious Piece, in the Manner of Boccace's Dec Avery 

EPTARCHY, a Government compoſed of dun 
ſons: Or a Country govern'd by ſeven Perſons wap Per. 
into ſeven Kingdoms. See Govznnuzar, ? vided 

The Saxon Heptarchy, included all the Southern 
of England, which was canton'd out into fey Part 
Kingdoms. It ſubſiſted from the Year 428, tg th Nn 
825, when King Egbert re- united them into 8 — 
made the Heprarchy into a Monarchy, Ser Monaacnt 


HENOTICUM, in Church Hiſtory, a famous Edict of The Word is compounded of the Greek, rm, ſeven, and 


the Emperor Zeno, in the Vth tury, intended to 
reconcile, and reunite the Zutychians with the Catholicks. 
Sce EuTACHIAN. ; 

It was procured of the N by Means of Acacius 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, with the A 


of Peter Mogus. ; | 
The Sting of this Edict lies here, that it does not admit 


the Council of Chalcedon, like the other three, but rather 
ſeems to charge it with Errors. — It is in Form' of a 
Letter, addreſs'd by Zeno to the Biſhops, Prieſts, Monks, 
and People of Egypt and Lybia. It was oppoſed by the 
Catholicks, and condemn'd in Form by Pope Feliæ III. 

The Word is Greek, im, q. d. unitive, reconcilia- 
tive; of rb, I unite. | 

HEPAR, in Anatomy, the Liver. See Lives. 

HzrAR Urerinum, the ſame with Placenta. See 


PrAckNTA. ; 
HEPATIC, in Medicine and Anatomy, ſomething that 
relates to the Liver; which the Greeks call drug, Hepar. 


See Lives, 
Hzeraric Flux. See FrLuxus Hepaticus. 


Hzraric Vein, is that otherwiſe calld Baſilica. 


See BASIL ICA. 
HzrAric Duct, is a Veſſel more uſually call'd Porus 


Silarius. See Pokus Silarius. : 
HzeaTi-Cyſtic Ducts. See Crsr-Hepatic Dutt. 
Hzraric Aloes, is that otherwiſe call'd Aloes Succo- 

trina. See ALOES. 

HzraAric Plexus, See PLExxus Hepaticus. 


HEPATITES, Liver Stone, in Natural Hiſtory, a Sort 
of Stone, thus denominated from its Liver-Colour. See 


STONE. 


HEPATITIS, in Medicine, an Inflammation of the 


Liver, with an Abſceſs or Impoſthume thereof. See In- 


FLAMMATION and LIVER. 
The Hepatitis bears a near Reſemblance to the Pleu- 


riſy ; only that its Symptoms are leſs intenſe. See PLEKUR ISV. 
It uſually either kills the Patient, or diſcuſſes, or ſuppu- 
rates gradually, or degenerates into a Schirrus. 
HEPATOSCOPIA, the Art of divining, or diſcover- 
ing future, or hidden Things, by inſpecting the Entrails 
of Beaſts. See DIVI NATION. 
The Word is compounded of the Greek indl@, the 


Genitive of drag, Liver, and oxem®, I conſider ; the 


Liver being a Part principally regarded. 

The Romans call'd it Extiſpicina. See ExTisyEx. 

HEPTACHORD, in the antient Poetry. — Heprachord 
Verſes, were thoſe ſung or play'd on ſeven Cherds ; that 
is, in ſeven different Notes, or Tongs and probably on an 
Inſtrument with ſeven Strings. 

The Word is compounded of u, ſeptem, and in, 
Chora, String. 
HEPTAGON, in Geometry, a Figure conſiſting of 
ſeven Sides and ſeven Angles. See FIlouRk. 

If the Sides be all equal, it is call'd a Regular Hep- 


tagon. See REGULAR, 
n Fortification, a Place ſtrengthen'd with ſeven Baſtions 


for its Defence, is call'd a Hepragon, See Basrion, 
The Word is compounded of vu, ſeptem, ſeven, and 

va, Angle. | 
HEPTAGONAL Numbers, are a Sort of Polygonal 

Numbers ; wherein the Difference of the Terms of the 


correſponding arithmetical Progreſſion is five, See Po- 


LYGONAL Number. 
One Property, among others, of theſe Numbers, is, that 


if they be multiplied by 40, and 9 added to the Product; 
the Sum is a ſquare Number. See NUMBER. OPT 
HEPTAMERIS, ErrAMRRIS, literally fignifies a ſeventh 


Part; being form'd of the Greek, im, ſeven, and peers, 


Part or Portion, 


iſtance of the Friends 


„, Imperium, Command, Rule. 
HEPTATEUCH, in Matters of Literature, a Vol 
2 of ſeven Books: Or a Work in ſeven 8 
The Term is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven Books of th 
Old Teſtament, viz. —_— Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers 
Deuteronomy, Foſpua, and Fudges ; that is, the five Book: 
of Moſes called the Pentateuch; and the two following 
which are uſually joyn'd therewith. See PzNTATEvcy 
The Word is compoſed of zum, ſever, and TW ua 
J do, J work; whence v , a Work, Book, * 
irmTwxO, Heptateuch, a Work of ſeven Parts 3 or ſey 
different Works joyn'd in one Volume, MY 
HEPHTHEMIMERES, in the Greek and Latin Poetry 
a Sort of Verſe conſiſting of three Feet, and a Hyllable: 
that is, of ſeven half Feet. See VERSE, Foor, Sc. 


Such are moſt of the Verſes in Anacreon. 

Otaw Aber | Are xs, 

Oil | et wh | wyd | ir, &c. 

And that of Ariſtophanes in his Plutus: 
E 59 wire? gs. 

They are alſo call'd Trimerri Catalectici. 


HeraTHEMIMEREs, or HEPHTHEMIMERIDE, is alſo 2 
Cæſur a, after the third Foot, that is, in the ſeventh half 
Foot. See Cxs8uRaA. | 

"Tis a Rule, that this Syllable, tho' it be ſhort in it 
ſelf, muſt be made long, on Account of the Cæſura, or 
to make it an Hephrhemimeres: As in that Verſe 
of Virgil. 

Et furiis agitatus Amor, & conſcia Virtus. 


It may be added, that the Cæſura is not to be on the 
fifth Foot, as it is in the Verſe which Dr. Harris gives 
us for an Example, 


Ile latus niveum molli fultus Hyacintho. 


This is not a Hepthemimeres Ceſura, but a Hennes. 
mi meres, i. e. of nine half Feet. 

The Word is Greek, *EpSewwghs, compoſed of Ern, 
ſeven, ius, half, and we&, Parts. 

HER ACLEONITES, antient Hereticks, of the Party 
of the Groſticks ; thus called from their Leader, Heracleoi. 
See GnosTICKS. 

S. Epiphanius, Hær. 36, is very ample on this Hereſy. 
He repreſents Heracleon as one who had reform'd thi 
Theology of the — 2 in many Points; tho”, at Bot- 
tom, he had retain'd the principal Articles thereof. He 
refined on the ordinary Interpretations of Abundance of 
Texts of Scripture ; and even alter'd the Words of ſome 
to make them conſiſt with his own Notions. 

For Example, he maintain'd, that by thoſe Words of 
St. John, ali Things were made by him, is not to be 
underſtood the Univerſe, and all that is good therein: The 
Univerſe, which he calls Eon, was not made by the Word, 
but was made before him. And to ſupport this Conſtruction, 
he added to thoſe Words of St. John, without him nothing 
was made, thoſe other Words of T bines in the World. 

He diſtinguiſhed two Kinds 'of Wor ds; the one Di. 
vine, the other Corruptible; and reſtrained the Word 
wem, all Things, to this laſt. He held that the Word 
did not create the World immediately, and of himſelf, but 
= gave Occaſion to the Deminurgos to do it. 

he Heracleonites, after the Example of their Maſter, 
annull'd all the antient Prophecies ; holding, that St. 70%” 
was really the Voice that proclaimed and pointed out the 
Meſſiah, but that the Prophecies were only empty Sounds, and 
fignified nothing, — They held themſelves ſuperior in Point 
of Knowledge to the Apoſtles ; and on that footing da 


to advance the moſt extravagant Paradoxes, on Pon 05 
8 exp al 
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* lainin Scripture in a ſublime, elevated Manner. They 
94 ſo fond of theſe Myſtic Interpretations, that Origen, 
tho! a Stickler that Way himſelf, was obliged to reproach 


Heraclson with his abuſing Scripture: by that Means. See 
PROPHECY, ALLEGORY, So. 


HERACLID ES, in Antiquity, the Deſcendants of Her- 
cules; whom the Greeks called Hexe, Heracles.. 

The Heraclides were expell'd from Peloponneſus, by 
Euriſt heus King of Miene, after the Death of Hercules. 

The Return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, is a 
celebrated Epocha in the antient r z tho' the Time 
when it happen d is differently _ y reaſon Authors 
miſtake the divers Attempts which they made to return, 
for the Return it ſelf. he firſt Attempt was 20 Years 
before the taking of Troy : The ſecond, was 100 Years 
later, or 80 Years after the taking of Troy. This laſt 
is ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded ; at leaft, according to Pe- 
zavius, who mentions only theſe two. Rar. Temp. P. I. 
I. I. C. 12. and Doctr. Temp. L. IX. and C. 30. 

Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three Attempts; and fixes the 
firſt, 50 Years later than Peravins, viz. 30 Years after the 
taking of Troy. He ſays nothing of the ſecond, which 
was unfortunate like the firſt ; but places the third in the 
ſame Year with Petavius. — This Return occafion'd a 
World of Changes and Revolutions in the Affairs of 
Greece; ſcarce a State, or People, but were turn'd upſide 
down thereby. See Epoch. 

The Return of the FHeraciides is the Epocha of the 
Beginning or pos Hiſtory : All the Time that preceded 
it, is reputed fabulous. Accordingly, Ephorus, N 
Calliſthenes, and Theopompus, only begin their H 
from hence. See HISsTORICAL. 

HERALD, an Officer of Arms, antiently in great Re- 
pute, and poſſeſs d of ſeveral confiderable Functions, Rights 
and Privileges. See Anus and Armovsy. 

Their principal Employment was to compoſe, or make 
out Coats of Arms, alogies, and Titles of Nobility. 
2 the Superintendants of military Exploits, and 
the Conſervators of the Honours of War. They had a Right 
to take 2 the Arms of ſuch as for Cowardice, Treaſon, 
So. deſerv'd to be degraded, They had a Commiſiion 
to examine, and — the Vices and Diſorders of the 
Nobles, to exclude them from Juſts, Tournaments, &c. 
To them belong d the correcting of all Uſurpations, and 
Abuſes relating to Crowns, Coronets, Caſks, Creſts, Sup- 
porters, c. They took Cognizance of all Differences among 
the Nobles, with Reſpect to their Bearings, the Antiquity 
of their Families, Precedencies, Cc. 'They went into the 
Countries to ſearch into the Grounds and Pretenfions of 
Nobility; and had a Right to open all Libraries, and to 
command all the antient Charters and Inſtruments in the 
Archives to be ſhown them. They had Admiſſion into 
all foreign Courts; where they were commiſſion'd to pro- 
claim War, and Peace; and their Perſons were held 
ſacred as thoſe of Embaſſadors. 

To them it belong'd to make Publication of Juſts and 
Tournaments; to call the People to them; to fignify the 
Cartels; to mark the Ground, Liſt, or Place of Duel; to ſee 
fair play obſerv'd ; and to divide the Sun between the two 
Parties. In the Army, they advertiſed the Cavaliers, and 
Captains, of the Day of Battle, and aſſiſted therein, before 
the Standard, retiring, after the firſt Onſet, to ſome Place 
of Eminence, there to obſerve who behaved beſt, and to 
give a faithful Report thereof to the King. They num- 

'd the Dead, reliev'd the Enfigns, redemanded Priſoners, 
ſummon'd Places to ſurrender, and in Capitulations walk'd 
before the Governour of the Place, to ſecure and warrant 
his Perſon, They were the principal Arbitrators of the 
Diſtribution of the Spoils of the vanquiſh'd, and of mili- 
tary Rewards. They publiſh'd Victories; and gave No- 
tifications thereof to foreign Courts. They convened the 
Eſtates of the Kingdom, aſſiſted at Royal Marriages, and 
frequently made the firſt Demand ; officiated at ſolemn 
Feaſts, E9c. 

The Origin of Heralds is very antient. — Stentor is re- 
preſented by Homer as Herald of the Greeks, who had 
a Voice louder than fifty Men together. The Greeks 
call'd them xijguxes, and ergnroquacxes 5 and the Romans, 
Feciales. See FeciALEs. | 

The Romans had a College of Heralds, appointed to 
decide whether a War were juſt or unjuſt ; and to prevent its 
coming to open Hoſtilities, till all Means had been attempted 
for deciding the Difference in a pacific Way. See CoLLEGE. 

Heralas, or Heralds at Arms, have formerly been de- 
nominated Dukes at Arms, becauſe . belonging to 
Dukes; as Kings at Arms, to Kings. See Kine ar Arms. 

In England, we have fix Heralds, viz. 1*. Richmond, 
2%. Lancaſter, 3*. Cheſter, 4*. Windſor, 5. Somerſet, Go. 
Tork. Their Office is to wait at Court, to attend public 
Solemnitics, proclaim War and Peace; look to the Regu- 
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lation of the Bearings of Arms, ſearch Pedigrees, Ic. 

They were formerly created and chriften'd by the King, 
who ſlowly pouring a gold Cup of Wine on their Head, 

ave them their Herald's Name: Now 'tis done by the 

arl Marſhal. — They could not arrive at the Dignity of 
Herala, without having been ſeven Years Pourſuivant: Nor 
could they quit the Function of Herald, but to be made 
King at Arms. See Poursuivanrt, Cc. 

The modern Heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call He- 
ralas, have loſt a good deal of the Diſtinction and Offices 
of the antient ones. What relates to the making out 
Arms, the rectifying of Abuſes therein, Cc. is chiefly 
committed to the Kings at Arms. 

And in the Army, Drums and Trumpets have ſuc- | 
ceeded to the Function of Heralas; being ſent by the = 
Generals. on the ſame Errands; and on that Account | 
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enjoying the ſame Rights and Privileges. Their Perſons are 
under the Protection of the Law of Nations, when they 
bear the Marks of their Office publickly, i. e. the Trum- 
— his Trumpet, and the Drummer his Drum; in the 
ame Manner as the Herald his Coat. 

The fix Heralds, with the three Kings at Arms, and 
the four Pourſivants, are a College, or Corporation; erected 
into ſuch by Charter of Richard III. who granted them 
divers Privileges, as to be free from Subſidies, Tolls, and 
all troubleſome Offices. See Col LROR of Arms. | 

Clarencieux, and Norroy King at Arms, are alſo call'd | 
Provincial Heralas. Set CLarmncitux, Ec. 3 

The Word Herald, according to 4u Cange, comes from | 

the two German Words, Here, Army ; belt, or Hela, 
Servant; becauſe chiefly ſerving in the Army: Others, ' 
will have the two Words fi ity Champion of the Army, 
in Allufion to their Office of dts War, proclaiming 
Peace, Sc. — Du Cange adds, that they were call'd Cla- 
rigarii as well as Heralas, 

Borel derives the Word from the Latin Herus, Maſter ; 
q. 4. one _— from his Maſter. Others from Herhaut, 
q. d. High- lord; others from Hero/4, which is the ſame 
with Dominus Veteranus : And others, laſtly, from Heer- 
houa, q. d. faithful to his Lord, or the Army. 


HERALDRY, the Art of Armoury, and Blazoning ; 
or the Knowledge of what relates to the Bearing o 
Arms, and the Laws and Regulation thereof. See Arms, 
AR MOURT, B Azon, &©c. 

Heralary likewiſe comprehends what relates to the Mar- 1 
ſhalling of ſolemn Cavalcades, Proceſſions, and other Cere- 14 
monies at Coronations, Inſtallments, Creations of Peers, 4 
Funerals, Nuptials, &©c. See Hzr aL. 

HERB, a Name common to all Plants whoſe Stalks, 
or Stems, die away every Year, after their Seed is be- 
come ripe. See PLAnT. 

There are ſome Herbs whoſe Root periſhes with the | 
Stem: And others, where the Root ſurvives the Stem 7 
by ſeveral Years. See Roor and 8 rEM. 1 

Of the former, thoſe which come to Maturity the firſt 
Year, and after they have caſt their Seed, die away; are 
call'd Annuals : Such are W heat, Rye, &c. See Annuars. | 

Thoſe which only bear Flowers and Fruit the ſecond | 
Year, or even the third Year, and then periſh ; are 
called Biſannuals: Such are the Garden Angelica, and 
ſome others. 

Herbs whoſe Root does not periſh after they have ſhed ? 
their Seed, are call'd Perennials ; ſuch are Mint, Fennel, 14 
&c. See PERENNIAL, 1 

Of the'e, ſome keep their Leaves all the Year round, 
and are call'd Ever-greens; as the Aſarabaca, yellow 
Violet, &c. See EvER-GREEN. | 8 

The reſt loſe their Leaves, and continue bare, part of 
the Lear; as Fern, Colts-fbot, &c. 

Herbs are alſo diſtinguiſhed into Kitchin, or Sallet- 

Herbs, and Medicinal Herbs. 


. "at 33 0 
Pot-HER Bs, Por-Herb. 1 

The Word Herb is form'd of the Latin Herba; which | 

ſome derive from Aruum, Field: Others derive it from 
the Greek, ogBt*iv, paſcere, to feed; of geg, Pabulum. 
Of the Greek Ferbe, the Latins form'd Ferba; and of 
Ferba, Herba, after the Manner of the Spaniards, who 
always change the at the Beginning of a Word 
into 5. Sce F and H. ä 

HERBAGE, a collective Name, comprehending all | 
Kinds of Herbs. Sce HIRB. if 

The antient Hermits liv'd altogether of Herbage. See 1 
HERMuM II. NE | 

What makes the principal Difference in the Goodneſs of | 
Butters and Cheeſes, is the Difference of Herbage, See 
BuTTER, Sc. 

HR BAE, in Law, ſignifies the Paſture, or Fruits of 
the Earth, provided by Nature for the Bite or Mouth of 
Cattle, Sce PasTuREt, Cc. 1 
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ad his next Heir of Blood, and fall not within the 
G ompaſs of an Executor, or Adminiſtrator, as Chattels do. 
See HzIx, HzIn-Zome, &c. . 

It is a Word of a large Extent; and much uſed in 
Conveyances z for by the Grant of Hereditaments, Iles, 
Seigniories, Mannours, Houſes, and Lands of all Sorts, 
Charters, Rents, Services, Advowſons, Conveyances, and 
whatever may be inherited, will paſs. See CoNVETANcx. 

HEREDITARY, ſomething a e to a Family, 
or belonging thereto by Right of Succeſſion from Heir, to 
Heir. See HEIR, : 

Of Monarchies, ſome are Hereditary, others Blective: 
Of Hereditary Monarchies, ſome only deſcend to the Heirs 
Male, as in France; others to the next of Blood, whether 
Male or Female, as in, England, Spain, &c. See Mo- 
NARCHY and ELECTIVE. i 

The Dominions of the Emperor are diſtinguiſhed into 
Hereditary, which are thoſe he derives from his An- 
ceſtors by Right of Blood and Inheritance; and thoſe he 
enjoys in Quality of Emperor, by Virtue of his Election. 

HEREDITARY, is alſo applied to Offices, and Honours 
affected or attach'd to certain Families. — The Offices of 
Lord Great Chamberlain, and Earl Marſhal, are Heredi- 
:ary, in the Families of the Howards, and Lindſeys. See 
MARSHAL and CHAMBERLAIN. 

"Tis of no very long Date, that the Dignities of Duke, 
Count, c. are Hereditary. See Dukx, Count, c. 

The Canon Law has taken all poffible Precautions to 
prevent Benefices from becoming Hereditary. See BENEFICE. 
' HzREDITARY, is alſo uſed figuratively for Good or 
Evil Qualities, Habitudes, c. capable of being tranſ- 
mitted, by Blood, from Father to Son. 

The Gout, King's-Evil, Madneſs, &c. are Hereaitary 
Diſeaſes, 7. e. are tranſmitted from the Parents in the 
Stamen, or firſt Rudiments of the Fœtus. And ſuch, = 
bably, is the Origin of numerous other Chronic Diſeaſes. 

HzREDITARY Right, is a Right, or Privilege, in Virtue 
whereof a Perſon ſucceeds to the Effects of his Anceſtors. 

The Nonjurors, &c. hold Hereditary Right to be divine 
Right, i. e. of God's own Appointment, and conſequently 
indiſpenſible. They ftickle * the Obligation of Heredi- 
tary Right; in Favour of the Deſcendants of King 

ames Il. See JacoBiTEs. 

HERESIARCH, or Arch-Heretic ; the Founder or In- 
ventor of a Hereſy ; or the Chief, and Ring- leader of a Sect 
of Hereticks. See HERETIC., ; 

Thus Arius, and Socinus, are called Hereſiarchs ; as being 
the Founders and Patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians. 
See ARIANS and SOCINIANS. | 

Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt Hereſiarch under 
the New Law. See SIMONIANS. 

The Word is compounded of dig, Hereſis, Hereſy ; and 
age, Princeps, Prince, Chief. 

HERESY, an Error in ſome Point of Chriſtian Faith, 
attended with Obſtinacy in the Defence thereof. See ERROR 
and HETERODOXY. 

"Tis properly the Obſtinacy that conſtitutes the Character 
of Hereſy ; not the Error, — When a Man is humble, and 
ingenuous ; ready and deſirous to receive further Light 
and Inſtruction ; gives every Thing urged againſt him its 
due Weight, he is not guilty of Hereſy. — Errare poſſum; 
Hæreticus eſſe nolo, is a celebrated Maxim of St. Auguſtine. 

Tertullian, in his Treatiſe of Preſcriptions, defines 
Hereſy by Choice; agreeably to the 1 of the 
Word, — A Heretic, in this Senſe, is one who of his own 
Choice, on his own Bottom, invents, propoſes, or even 
embraces, any new Dogma, or Article of Faith. 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, digi, which, amon 
the Antients, had none of that odious Signification attach' 
to it by Ecclefiaſtical Writers. It only fignified a peculiar 
3 or Dogma. — In this Senſe they ſaid, the Hereſy 
of the Stoicks, of the Peripateticks, c. meaning their 
SQ, their Syſtem, Tc. 

HR RSV, is ſometimes alſo uſed, by Extenſion, for a 
Propoſition that is notoriouſly falſe in ſome other Science 
beſides 'Theology. 

Thus, it is a Hereſy in Morals, to ſay that a Man 
muſt be grateful, It is a Hereſy in Geometry, to ſay 
that two Triangles, whoſe Angles are fimilar, are not 
Proportional. | 

HERETIC, a Perſon who maintains or adheres to a 
Hereſy. See Hzrxsy. i 

A real Heretic, is properly he who maintains a falſe 
Opinion out of a Spirit of Obſtinacy, Faction, or Hypocriſy. 
— A Heretic makes Profeſſion of Chriſtianity, by which 
he is — from an Infidel, Few, and Jaclater. 
A Man does not become a Heretic by ns a Thing 
condemn'd, or forbidden by the Goſpel, and, of Con- 
ſequence, repugnant to the Chriſtian Faith; but by a Riff 
Adherence to an Opinion oppoſite to ſome Article of 
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the Chriſtian Faith, whether it regard Speculation of 


HER A 


Practice. 

The Sects of Hereticks who have diſturbed the Church 
are innumerable. See Szcrt. 

The Emperor Maximus, who uſurped the Throne from 
Gratian, was the firſt that decreed the Pains of Death 
to Hereticks. 

By our own Law, Heyeticks were antiently to be burnt, 
And there was a Writ, 4e Heretico comburendo, which 
lay for that Purpoſe ; but it is taken away by Stat. Car. II. 
See HzRrET1co, Ge. | 

HERISSON, or Hzzs:irrox, in Fortificttion, a Beam 
armed with Iron Spikes, the Points whereof are turn'd 
outward ; ſupported by a Pivot, on which it turns; and 
ſerving as a Barrier to block up a Paſſage. | 

Heriſſons are frequently placed before Gates; eſpecially the 
Wicket Doors of a Town, or Fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe Paſ- 
ſages, which muſt of Neceſſity be frequently opened and ſhut. 

ERITAGE. See InuzrxITANCE. - 

HERMAPHRODITE, a Perſon who has both the 
Sexes z or the genital Parts both of Male, and Female. 
See Sxx, Cc. 


The Greeks call them Androgynes, q. d. Men-women. 
See ANDROGYNOUS. 

Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh four Kinds of Hermaphrodites: 
Whereof the laſt are the perfect Hermaphrodites, or thoſe 
which have the Pudenda of both Kinds; but theſe are 
rarely found. *Tis affirm'd, however, that there were two 


ſuch Hermaphroaites married to each other; and that each 


begot Children upon the other. See various Inſtances of 
ermaphroaites in a Diſſertation of M. Zoffhagon in the 

_—— Mar. Balth. 1704. p. 105. Bauhin, 48 Herma- 
Phrod. Ludov. Bonaciot. Tract. e Part. Form. C. 9. 
Aldrovand. De Aſonſtr. C. 1. Paul Zacch. Oueſt. Med. 
Legal. T. I. T. VII. g. 8. 

Others diſpute all that has been ſaid of the Subject; 
maintaining, that the ill Conformation of the Parts of Gene- 
ration, the Teſticles being detain'd or conceal'd in Men, 
and the Clitoris longer than ordinary in Women; have 
been the ſole Occaſion of the Miſtake. 

Dr. Quincy thinks, that the frequent Uſe of Laſcivious, 
Friftious, and Titillations, may contribute greatly to the 
Extention of the Clitoris; and make it paſs with the Ig- 
norant for a Penis, This, he adds, was the Caſe in the 
celebrated Inſtance of the two Nuns at Rome, who after 
they had lived Women for many Years, became Men: 
But on what Grounds we do not know. 

The extraordinary Size of the Clitoris, ſays Dr. Drake, 
* and its Propendance, ſometimes, out of the Body in In- 
* fants, makes the Women miſtake ſuch Children for that 
Sort of Monſters call'd Hermaphrodites. Of this Kind, 
* I had one brought to me, the Clitoris whereof hung out 
of the Body ſo far, at about three Years old, that it re- 
* ſembled very much a Penis; but it wanted a Perfora- 
tion; and inſtead of that, juſt behind it, the Urine 
* iflued at a Hole, which was nothing elſe but the Corner 
* of the Rima; the Clitoris filling all the reſt of the 
* Orifice: So that the Parents miſtook it for a Boy, 
and as ſuch chriſten'd it; but the Neighbours called it 
an Hermaphroaite. Anthropol. p. 148. 

But we have an authentic Account, in the Hiſtory of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, of a real Hermaphrodite 
which _ put the Point out of Queſtion. — The Per- 
ſon had all the external Characters of a Woman in the 
Face, Neck, Breaſts, N and Pudendum; and accord- 
ingly had been baptized in that Quality, and named 
Margaret; but had withal the real Characters of a Man, 
and a very able one. — The Pudendum Muliebre a 
pear'd very well, but was not above two Fingers breadt 
deep; out of the middle of the Rima, or Aperture 
thereof, there hung a pretty bulky Penis, which in an 
Erection came out eight Inches. The Penis was well 
form'd, except that it had no Prepuce, nor was accompa- 
nied with any apparent Teſticles. The Urine and Seed 
came out at it as in Men; and what was very extra- 
ordinary, the Menſes flow'd thro' the ſame, and this very 
regularly once a Month. 

The Perſon was brought Sick to the Hoſpital of St. 
James at Thoulouſe; and the Account was given by 
M. Veay, Surgeon of the ſame Hoſpital ; who adds, that 
having ſhewn the whole to ſeveral Phyſicians, and the 
Vicars General, they order'd the Party to take the Name 


and Habit of a Man; it being apparent, that he could 


do the Office of a Man, but not that of a Woman, 

The Interpreters, and Commentators on the Civil Law, 
hold, that an Hermaphrodite, who has choſe the Male 
Sex, as that which prevails moſt in him; may no longer 
do the Office of a Woman. And the French Lawyers 
produce an Arret of the Parliament of Paris, whereby 
a young Hermaphrodite was condemn'd to be burnt on 
that very Account, | 
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At Arbeus, and Rome, they look'd on Hermaphrodites 
as ominous Moniters, and precipitated them into the Sea; 


as we are inform'd by Alexander ab Alexanaro. 

F. de Rennefort relates, that at Surat there are Abun- 
dance of Hermaphrodites ; who, with Women's Cloaths, 
wear Men's Turbans, to diſtinguiſh them, and let all the 


World know they have two Sexes. 
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M. Spon gives us a Type of an Hermeracle, N 
ae P Antiq. p. 96. fig. xiii. The Name He 5 Rech, Car. 
obſerves, was given to a Divinity, repreſented af es, lle 
Manner of Hermes, with the additional Attrib o the 
Hercules, viz. a Lion's Skin and a Club. — This h Utes of 


to the Cuſtom among the Greeks, of placi 
of Mercury and Hercules in the Aca M 5 
Na. 


In 1376, Albert, Biſhop of Bremen, and Brother of ſims, as both the one and the other preſided over th 
e 


the Duke of Brunſ/wic, was accuſed by ohn de T veſte- 
zulete, or Ceſtervel, Dean of his Chapter, with being an 
Hermaphrodite ; but he cleared himſelf. 

J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran Divine, has an expreſs 
Diſſertation, to prove that an Hermaphrodite cannot be 
a Prieſt: It was printed at Grypſwald 
And Willenberg, another Lutheran of Dantzick, has 
wrote to prove them excluded from all Civil Employments, 
like Women. ; ; 

The Ford is form'd of the Greek, iguares7&, a 
Compound of «guis, Mercury, and agen, Venus, q. d. 
a Mixture of Mercury and Venus, i. e. of Male and 
Female. 

For, it is to be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was origi- 
nally a proper Name; applied, by the Heathen Mytho- 
logie to a fabulous Deity, whom ſome repreſent as a 
Son of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphrodites, Venus; and 
who being deſperately in Love with the Nymph Sal- 
macida, obtain'd of the Gods to have his Body and 
hers united into one. Others ſay, that the God Her- 
maphroditus was conceiv'd as a Compoſition of Mercury 
and Yenus, to exhibit the Union between Eloquence, or 
rather Commerce, whereof Mercury was God; with 
Pleaſure, whereof Venus was the proper Deity. Laſtly, 
others think this Junction intended to ſhew that Venus, 
Pleaſure, was of both Sexes: As, in Effect, the Poet 


Caluus calls Venus a God. 
Pollentemgue Deum Venerem, 


As alſo Virgil, neid. Lib. II. 


Diſcedo ac ducente Deo flammam inter & hoſtes 
Expedior 


Heſychius obſerves M. Son, calls Venus Aphroditos; 
and T heophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is 
Hermaphroditus; and that in the Iſland of Cyprus ſhe 
has a Statue, which repreſents her with a Beard like a Man. 

HERMAPHRODITE, is alſo applied, metaphorically, to 
divers other Things befide Men. 

The lateſt Botaniſts and Floriſts, make a Diviſion of 
Plants, which they call Hermaphrodites; as having both 
the Male and Female Parts of Generation, viz. the Sta- 
mina and Piſtil in the ſame Flower. See PLANT, FLOWER, 
GENERATION, PIs TIL, Cc. 

Divers of the Inſect and Reptile Kind, are alſo Her- 
maphrodites; particularly Worms, Snails, Sc. See 
Inszcr, Cc. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an 
Account of a very extraordinary Kind of Hermaphro- 
Zites, which not only have both Sexes, but do the Office 
of both at the ſame Time. — Such are Earth-Worms, 


the round tail'd Worms found in the Inteſtines of Men 


and Horſes; Land-Snails, and thoſe of freſh Waters ; 


and all the Sorts of Leaches. And as all theſe are Reptiles, 


and without Bones, M. Porpart concludes it probable, 
that all other Inſects which have thoſe two Characters, 


are alſo Hermaphrodites. 
The Method of Coupling, practiſed in this Claſs of 


Hermaphroaites, may illuſtrated in the Inſtance of 
Earth-Worms. Theſe little Serpents creep, two by two, into 
Holes proper to receive them ; where they diſpoſe their 
Bodies in ſuch Manner, as that the Head of the one is 
turn'd to the Tail of the other. Being thus ſtretch'd out 
length-wiſe, a little conical Button, or Papilla, is thruſt 
forth by each, and received into an Aperture of the 
other. 

Theſe Animals, being Male at one End of the Body, 
and Female at the other; and the Body flexible withal ; 
M. Homberg does not think it impoſſible but that an 
Earth-Worm may couple with it ſelf; and be both the 
Father and Mother of its young. 

HERMATHENA, in Antiquity, a Figure repreſenting 
Mercury and Minerva both in one. 

M. Syon gives divers Figures of Hermathene, in his 
Rech. Cur. de Þ Antiquite, p. 98. They are a Sort of 
Statues rais'd on ſquare Pedeſtals, after the Manner of 
Hermes; only that the Attributes of Minerva are added 
thereto. Sce HERMES. E 

The Word is a Compound of Hermes, Mercury; and 
Athena, a Greek Name of Minerva. 


HERMERACLES, in Antiquity, a Figure compounded 
of Mercury and Hercules, 


in 1705. 


| the God of Silence. 


Exerciſes of the Youth, 

HERMES, among Antiquarits, a Sort of P. 
Statue, of the God * ; uſually 4B 4 M. Th 
tho* ſometimes of Braſs, without Arms or I. * ble 
planted by the Greeks and Romans in their Croft. aud 

Seruius gives us the Origin hereof, in his Commer)” 
the VIII ch Book of the Zneid. Some Shepherds fon 
he, having one Day caught Mercury, call'd by the Greet. 
Hermes, aſleep, on a Mountain; they cut off his Hand : 
from which he, as well as the Mountain where the Adio! 
was done, became denominated Cytlenins, from ry 
maim's: And thence, adds Servins, it is, that certai 
Statues without Arms are denominated Hermes's, Hermetes 


But this Etymology of the Epithet Cy/lenins 
dicts moſt of the — *. antient 8 who 8 
hence, that Mercury was born at Cyllenus, a City of 2 
cadia, or even on the Mountain Qlleuus it ſelf, which 
had been thus call'd before him. 8 

Suidas gives a Moral Explication of this Cuſtom of 
making the Statues of Mercury without Arms. The Jer. 
metes, ſays he, were Statues of Stone placed at the Ye. 
{tibles, or Porches of the Doors, and Temples at Arhen; . 
For this Reaſon, that as Mercury was held the God of 
Speech and of Truth, ſquare and cubical Statues were 
peculiarly proper; having this in common with Truth 
that on what Side ſocver they are view'd, they always aps 
pear the ſame. 

It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than 
any other Place in Hermes's: There were Abundance of 
very fignal ones in divers Parts of the City ; and they 
were one of the principal Ornaments of the Place, They 
were alſo placed in the high Roads and Croſs-ways, by 
Reaſon Mercury, who was the Courier of the Gods, pre- 
ſided over the High-ways : Whence his Surname of Trivius, 
from Trivium, and that of Viacus, from Jia. 

From Suidas's Account above cited, it appears, that the 
Terms, Termini, uſed among us in the Doors, Balconies, 
Sc. of our Buildings; take their Origin from theſe Athe- 
man Hermes's ; and that it were more proper to call 


them Hermeres than Termini ; for that tho' the Roman 


Termini were ſquare Stones, whereon a Head was fre- 
quently placed, yet they were rather uſed as Land-Marks, 
and mere-Stones, than as Ornaments of Building, Ser 
TERMINI. | 

_ HERMETIC, or HzrzmzTicar Art, a Name given to 
Chymiſtry, on a Suppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was 
the Inventor thereof, or excell'd therein. See Cu vmisray, 

We know but little of this Hermes, only that he was 
an antient King of Zgypr, iooo Years prior to Aſcu- 
lapius. Zozimus Panopolitanus mentions him as having 
wrote of Natural Things; and there are ſeveral Pieces 
{till extant under his Name, but all ſuppoſititious. See 
VoLuME. 

HEeRMETICAL Philoſophy, is that which undertakes to 
ſolve and explain all the Phænomena of Nature, from 
the three Chymical Principles, Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. 
See PRILOSOTHVY. See alſo PRINCIPLE, Ce. 

A conſiderable Augmentation was made to the antient 
Hermetical Philoſophy by the modern Doctrine of Alcali 
and Acid. See ALcALL and Aciv. 

HERMETICAL Phyſic, or Medicine, is that Syſtem, or 
Hypothefis, in the Art of Healing, which explains the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and the Operations of Medicines on 
the Principles of the Hermetical IR and particu- 
larly on the Syſtem of Alcali and Acid. See MEDIcCIxI 
and CHYMISTRY. | 

HERMETICAL Seal, a Manner of ſtopping or cloſing 
Glaſs Veſſels, for Chymical Operations, ſo very accurately, 
that nothing can exhale, or eſcape; not even the molt 
ſubtile Spirits. 

It is perform'd by heating the Neck of the Matrafs 
or other Veſſel, in the Flame of a Lamp, till it be ready 
to melt; and then with a Pair of Pinchers twiſting it 
cloſe together. — This they call putting on Hermes's Seal, 

Tho', there are other Ways off Sealing Veſſels Hermell. 
cally, viz. by ſtopping them with a Plug, or urs of 
Glaſs, well luted into the Neck of the Veſſel. — Or, b, 
turning another Ovzum Philoſophicum upon that where 
the Matter is contain'd. | 

HERMHARPOCRATES, in Antiquity, a Deity, ® 
Figure of a Deity, compoſed of Mercury, and Harpocrates 


M. Son, 
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M. Son gives us an Hermbarpocrates, in his Rech. Cur. 
te P Antiquite, p. 98. fig. xv. having Wings on his Feet, like 
Mercury 3 and laying his Finger on his Mouth, like Har- 

crates. Tis probable they might mean by this Combina- 
pe that Silence is ſometimes Eloquent, 

HERMIANS, HEAMIANL, or HzamioTiTE, a Sect 
of Hereticks, in the IId Century ; thus called from their 
Leader Hermias. 

One of their : | 
Corporeal. They are alſo call'd Seleuciaus. 
LEUCI ANS. 

HERMIT, or ER EMIr, ER EuirA, a devout Perſon, 
retird into a Solitude, to be more at Leiſure for Contem- 

lation, and to diſencumber himſelf of the Affairs of the 
world. See Ax chok Er. 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, denne, Eremus, 
Wilderneſs ; and, according to the Etymology, ſhould rather 
be wrote Eremit, the Spirit being ſoft, 

A Hermit is not reputed a W unleſs he have 
made the Vows. See Mons, Vow, &c. 

Paul, firnamed the Hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, is 
uſually reckon'd the firſt Hermit ; tho' St, Ferom, at 
the Beginning of the Life of that Saint, ſays, it is not 
known who was the firſt, — Some go back to St. John 
the Bapriſt, and others to Elias. 7 

Others make St. Anthony the Founder of the Herme- 
zical Life: But others take him to have only rekindled 
and heighten'd the Fervour thereof; and hold, that the 
Diſciples of that Saint own'd S. Paul of Thebes for the 
firſt that practiſed it. '— The Perſecutions of Decius and 
Valerian are ſuppoſed to have been the Occaſion. 

Several of the antient Hermits, as S. Anthony, &c. 
tho' they lived in Deſarts; had yet Numbers of Religious 
accompanying them. See SOLITARY. 

There are alſo divers Orders and Congregations of 
Religious, diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Hermits; as, 
Hermits of St. Auguſtin, of St. Fohn Baptiſt, of St. 
Jerom, of St. Paul, &c. 

HERMITS of St. Auguſtin, is a religious Order, more 
frequently call'd Auguſtius, or Auſtin Friars. See Au- 
GUSTIN. 

It is commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by 
that Father ; but without much Ground. This is py 
certain, he laid the Foundations of a Monaſtic Order 
about the Year 388, and retired to his Father's Eftate 
near Tagaſta, to lead a religious Life, with ſome Com- 

anions : But it does not at all appear, that this Order 
— ſubſiſted ever ſince; nor that the Hermits of St. 
Auguſtin are deſcended without Interruption from them. 

This Order, in Reality, only commenced under Pope 
Alexander IV, in the middle of the XIII th Century; and 
was form'd gradually by the Union of divers Congrega- 
tions, which had no Rule, or at leaſt had not that of St. 
Auguſtin. — Theſe Congregations were thoſe of John 
Bonites, the moſt antient of all; that of the Hermzrs of 
Tuſcany ; that of the Sacheld; thoſe of YVallerſuta ; of 
St. Blaiſe ; of St. Benedict de Monte Fabulo ; of the 
Tower of Palmes ; of Sancta Maria de Marcetta; of 
St. James de Molinio, and de Loupſavo near Lucca. 


This Coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as moſt 
Hiſtorians of the Order contend : All that Pontiff did, 
was to unite ſome Hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave 
the Rule of St. Auguſtia: But theſe were a diſtinct 
Body from thoſe juſt mention d. — It was Alexander IV. 
that made the grand Union; as appears from his Bull, 
publiſhed in the Mare magnum of the Auguſtins. 


That Pontiff undertook this Union from the firſt Year 
of his Pontificate, viz. the Year 1254. It was the Year 
1256, ere the Superiors of all the Congregations could be got 
together. In the general Chapter the Union was effected: 
Lanfranc Septala, a Milaneze, was choſen General; 
and the Order divided into four Provinces, viz. thoſe of 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy. 

Since that, other Orders have been united to the Her- 
mits of St. Auguſtin ; as, the poor Catholicks, &c. and 
the Order now conſiſts of 42 Provinces. 

After ſo many Unions, the Order began to divide 
again into ſeparate Congregations, according to the Re- 
laxations, and Reformations that afterwards got footing. 
— Such, are the PBarefoored Hermits of St. Auguſtin ; 
the Congregation of Cenrorbi, or the Sicilian Reform; 
the Congregation of the Colorites in Calabria, &c. 

There are alſo ſeveral Congregations of Nuns, under the 
Appellation of Hermits of St. Auguſtin. 

s alſo a third Order of Hermits of St. Auguſtin. 
See TyirD Order. | | 

Hzzmirs of Brittini, was a Congregation form'd under 
W Gregory IX. who gave them the Rule of St. Auguſtin. 
Their firſt Hermitage, or Abode, was in a ſolitary 
Place, call'd Yrittini, in the Marquiſate of Ancona ; 


diſtinguiſhing Tenets was, that God is 
See Sx- 
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whence their Name. — T led a very auſtere Life : 
never eat any Meat, and faſted much. Wor | 
HERMITS of Camalduli. See CAMALDuLY. ä 
HERAMITS of St. Fohn. Baptiſt, was a religious Order 
in Navarre ; whoſe 15 pal Convent, or Hermitage, was 
ſeven Leagues from Pampelona. 

Till the Time of Gregory XIII, they lived under the 
Obedience of the Biſhop of that City; but the Pope con- 
firm'd them a Religious Order, approved their Conſtitu- 
tions, and admitted 'em to make 82 Vows, — Their Wa 
of Living was exceeding auſtere: 'They went bare-foo 
wore no Linnen, lay on Boards, with a large Stone for a 
Pillow, and bore a large wooden Croſs on their Breaſts. . 

Their Houſe was a Kind of Zaura, rather than a Con- 
vent; canton'd out into Cells, in which they lived ſolitary, 
in the middle of a Wood. See LAURA. | 

HERMITS of St. Ferom. See JERONIMITES. | 

HermiTs of St. Paul the firſt Hermit, is an Order 
form'd in the XIIIth Century, by the Union of two Bo- 
dies of Hermits in Hungary; viz. thoſe of St. Fames de 
Patach, and thoſe of Piſilia near Zante. 5 

Upon their being incorporated, they choſe St. Paul the 


firſt Hermit, for the common Patron, and Protector of 


their Order; and aſſumed his Name. — They multiplied 
very confiderably in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other 
Provinces ;z and came to have ſeventy Monaſteries in Hun- 
gary alone: But the Revolutions and Wars in that 
ingdom reduced them again. | 


HER MITAGE, properly fignifies a Convent of Hermits. 
See HERMIT and Convent. 


The Name was alſo popularly attributed to any Reli- 
ious Cell, built and 
lace ; and thus annexed to ſome large Abbey, of which 

the ſuperior was call'd Hermita. See SorLtrary, Rx- 
CLUuSE, Cc. 

HERMITAN, in Phyfiology, a dry North, and North 
Eaſterly Wind, or Breeze, uſually blowing on the Coaſts 
of Guinea in Africa. See WIND and Bazzze. 

The Hermitan ſometimes alſs blows from other Points. 

HERMODACTYL, in Medicine, a Drug uſed as a 
gentle Purgative, Wc, See PurGaTivE. 

Naturaliſts are not agreed as to the Origin of this Drug. 
— Some will have it the Root, and others the Fruit of 
a Plant. To reconcile them, one might probably allow 
two Kind of Hermodactyls; the one a Root, the other 
a Fruit. | 

The Fruit is about the Size of a little Cheſſnut, in Fi- 
gure reſembling a Heart; ruddy without, very white within 5 
of a light fungous Subſtance ; without Fibres ; eaſily 
broke, and reducible into a Powder like Flower, of a 
ſweetiſh Taſt, but ſomewhat viſcid. It is brought to us 
dried from Egypt and Syria. | 

Authors differ as to the Plant which bears it. In the 
common Opinion it paſſes for a Sort of Colchicum: 
Others take it for a tubcrous Jr:s. 

Hermoaattyls are chiefly uſed to purge pituitous Hu- 
mours of the Brain and Joynts. — They are ſo efficaciors 
in ſcowering the mucilaginous Glands, and preſerving them 
from the Lodgments of gritty Matters, which occafion the 
Gout and arthriric Complaint z that they are denominated 
by ſome Writers, Anima Articulorum. — They alſo pro- 
mote Sweat. 

HERMOGENTIANS, a Sect of antient Hereticks, de- 
nominated from their Leader Hermogenes ; who lived 
towards the Cloſe of the IId Century. Sce HEREST. 

Hermogenes eſtabliſn'd Matter as his firſt Principle ; 
and made Idea the Mother of all the Elements. See 
Ip EA, Ge. 

The Hermogenians were divided into ſeveral 
under their reſpecti ve Chieftains, viz. Hermians, Scleucians 
Materiarii, &c. See HERMIANS, SELEUCIANsS, Qs. b 

The Manichees ſprung from the Hermogenians. See 
MaANi1CHEEs. | 

HERNIA, in Medicine, Cc. a Deſcent of the Inteſtines, 
or Omentum, out of their natural Place; or, rather, the 
Tumour form'd by that Deſcent ; popularly called a 
Rupture. See DEscENT and RuyTURE. 

When the Peritonæum happens to be broken, or extra- 
ordinarily dilated ; the Viſcera, and particularly the Caul and 
ſmall Guts, are apt to fall out of their Place, and to form 
theſe Sorts of Tumours called Hernia's. 

They happen moſt uſually in the Tyguer, or Groin; the 
Scrotum, and Navel: Tho, ſometimes, in other Places z as 
above or below the Navel; in the Side, far above the 
Inguen, in the upper Part of the Thigh, near the 
Spine, &c. 

Hernia s are occaſion d by Blows, violent Concuſſions, 
over- ſtretching in Vomiting, hard Labour, or Wind; from 
which laſt Cauſe it is, that they are ſo frequent in Chil- 
dren, and ſo eaſily help'd by timely Cure: In Adults 
they are generally incurable, From Hernia's frequently ariſe 


the 


Branches, 


owed in a private. and recluſe 
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the Iliac Paſſion, and ſometimes Inflammations, and even 
Gangrenes of the Inteſtines. : 
Herwia's are variouſly denominated, both according to 
the Parts diſplaced, and to thoſe whereon they fall, 
A Deſcent of the Inteſtines into the Scrotum, which is 
the moſt uſual Kind of Rupture, is call'd Enterocele. 


See EN TEROC RLE. ; 
If, inſtead of the Inteſtines, the Omentum be fallen; it 


is called Epiplocele. See ErIyLOCELE. ; 
A Deſcent of both, is called Eutero-Epiplocele. See 


ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE. 3 : 
If the Inteſtines fall on the Navel, it is call'd Om- 


Phalocele. See OMPHALOCELE. © 

If they fall thro' the Perforation of the Ob/1quus De- 
ſcendens into the Groin; it is called Bubonocele, or In- 
guinalis. See BUBONOCELE. | 

There are alſo a ſpurious Sort of Hernia's, or Tumours 
of the Teſtes, Sc. occafion'd, not by the Deſcent of any 
of the ſolid Parts, but by a Coagmentation of ſome of 
the Fluids. ; 

When the Teſticles are ſwell'd, and diſtended with a 
watery Humour, it is called a Hyarocele, or Hernia Aquoſa. 


See HyDROCELE. : 
When with Wind, Pueumatocele, or Hernia Ventoſa. 


See PNEUMATOCELE. | 
When the Tumour is owing to a Mole, or Excreſcence of 
Fleſh, it is call'd Sarcocele, or Hernia Carnoſa. See 


SARCOCELE. 
When to a Dilatation of the Veſſels, in Manner of a Varix, 


Circocele, or Hernia Varicoſa. See VARix, c. 

A Kind of prominent Tumour in the Throat, is fre- 
quently call'd $ronchocete, or Hernia Gutturalis. See 
BRoNCHOCELE. 

Some late Authors alſo ſpeak of Hernia's, or Deſcents 
of the Bladder into the Scrotum ; but theſe are rare. 
— M. Mery concludes, that they never ariſe from mere 
Accident; but when they do happen, it muſt be the Effect 
of an original ill Conformation. — His Reaſon is, that 
the Bladder of Urine is too big to paſs thro the Annu? 
or Rings, which the Inteſtines paſs thro* ; beſide that it 
is faſten'd too ſtrongly on all Sides to admit of a Deſcent. 

M. Petit, however, is of a different Sentiment; and 
maintains that Hernias of the Bladder may be produced 
after the ordinary Manner of others. See the Memoires de 
P Acad. An. 1717. 

The Word is Latin, Hernia, and originally fignifies the 
ſame with Tumor Scroti; call'd alſo Ramex. 

Priſcian obſerves, that the antient Marſi yu the Appel- 
lation Hernga to Rocks: Whence, ſome will have Hernza's 
thus called propter duritiem, on Account of their Hardneſs. 
— FScaliger chuſes rather to derive the Word from the 


Greek, le-, Ramus, Branch. 


HERO, in the antient Theology and Mythology, was a 
reat and illuſtrious Perſon, of mortal Nature; tho“, b 
T Populace, ſuppoſed to partake of Immortality 3 4 


aſter his Death, placed by them in the Number of the 


Gods. See Gon. 
Hero's were, properly, Perſons partly of divine, and 


artly of human Extraction; being begot between a 
Deity and a Mortal: As Achilles, who was the Son of 
the Goddeſs Thetis, by Peleus ; or Hercules, who was the 


Son of Jupiter and Alcmens. 


A Hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
Demi-God: Accordingly, Lucian defines a Hero to be a 
Medium between God and Man ; or, rather, a Compoſition 


of both. See DEmr-Gog. 
The Word is form'd of the Latin Heros, and that of 


the Greek, des, Semi- deus, Demi-god. 

St. Auguſtin, 4e Civit. Dei, Lib. X. obſerves, that it is 
highly probable, ſome one of Zun0's Sons was originally 
called by this Name; that Goddeſs being called in Greek 
Tex: Or, it may be, that great Men have been diſtin- 

uiſhed by this Appellation, in Alluſion to the Opinion of 
the Antients, that virtuous Perſons, after their Deaths, in- 
habited the wide Expanſe of Air, which is 7470's Province. 

Tſidore inclines to think, that Hero's were thus call'd, 
quaſi aeroes, aerei, Perſons of ſuperior Merit, and worth 
of Heaven. — Plato derives the Word from the Greek, 
IO, Amor, as intimating the Hero's to have ariſen from 
the Copulation of a, God with a mortal Woman; or of a 
Goddeſs with a Man. — Others derive the Name from the 
Greek, igen, dicere, to ſpeak; the Heroes being Perſons 
who by their Eloquence led the People at their Pleaſure : 
Others, laſtly, derive the Word from the Greek, igæ, Terra, 
Earth; the Heroes, on their Principle, being the Dit 
Terreſtres, or Gods of the Earth. 

HERo, is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive Senſe, for a 
great, illuſtrious, and extraordinary Perſonage ; particularly, 

in reſpect of Valour, Courage, Intrepidity, and other mi- 
litary Virtues, 
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\ 
Fa. Soubours makes this Diſtinctio 
Man and a Hero, that the latter is . a Cres 
and enterprizing; and the former, more prudent "OS fiery, 
ful, and reſerved : — In this Senſe we — 1 ht. 
Alexander was a Hero, 7 — Cæſar a great ny fay, 

HERO of @ Poem, or Romance, is the Princi 1 
nage, or he who has the Top-Part therein. 9 derſo 
1 * 0 

e Hero of the Iliad is Achilles; 
Ulyſſes; of the Aneid, ZEneas; of 5 Taba Idle 
Go ifrey of Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradice Lol * 
tho Mr. Ip Fern * the Devil to be M; . 
ero ; in Regard he gets the better of = 
=_ out Noe —_—_— p | Alam, and drive 
e Character of Achilles, is the inexorah 
a haughty, valiant, unjuſt, revengeſul Prince K Ti 8 
Ulyſſes, is the wiſe and prudent Diflimulation of a 0 2 
_ King, whoſe Conſtancy nothing could rag 
. at of oo -— , 1 Good-Nature, * 
umanity ; ſuſtain'd, like the others, with an invine 
8 CHARACTER. + 8 e 

Many of the Criticks find Fault with the Hero of the 
£Eneig. — He is too ſenfible and delicate; and wants of 
the Fire, Firmneſs, and uncontrollable Spirit, remarkable 
in the Hero of the Ziad. — Piety, Tenderneſs, and Sub. 
miſſion to the Gods, are the Virtues of the middle Clag 
of Mankind: They do not ſtrike and command enough 
for a Hero, who is to be the Inſtrument of ſuch notable 
Exploits. — St. Evremond looks on ZEneas as fitter to 
=_ been the Founder of a Religious Order, than of an 

mpire. | 

Fa. Boſſu defends Virgil's Hero, or at leaſt Virgil, with 
admirable Addreſs. — ÆAnueas's Character, he obſerves, was 
not to be form'd on the Model, either of Achilles or 
Ulyſſes ; nor to be of the ſame Kind with them; as the 
Fable, the Defign of the AÆneid, was very different from 
thoſe of the Ziad and Oayſſee. See FABLE, Acrioy, Ge. 

What Virgil had in View, was..to make the Romans 
receive a new Kind of Government; and a new Maſter : 
This Maſter, then, muſt have all the Qualities requiſite 
for the Founder of a State, and all the Virtues which make 
a Prince beloved. The Violence of Achilles was of Conſe 
quence precluded ; ſo was the Diſſimulation of Ly es; that 
being a Quality which renders a Man ſuſpected, not beloved, 

Virgil was reſtrained in his Choice; kis Hero was to be 
of the Genius of Auguſtus: The Poet was in the Con- 
dition of a Painter, who is obliged to accommodate a Piece 
of Hiſtory to the Model of a Face that is given him, — 
The Characters of Homer's two Heroes, as being direQly 
oppoſite to his Deſign, he has thrown upon Turnus and 
Mezentius, who are the Counterparts to his Hero. 

"Tis diſputed among the Criticks, whether it be necefſ?- 
rily required, that the Hero of an Epic Poem be a good 
and virtuous Man? — Fa. Boſſu maintains the Negative: 
Between a Hero in Morality, and a Hero in Poetry, the 
ſame Diſtinction is to be made as between Moral, and 
Poetical Goodneſs : — Hence, as the Manners of Achilles, 
and Mezentius, are poetically as Good as thoſe of Ulyſſes 
and Z£neas ; fo thoſe two cruel and unjuſt Men, are as 
regular poetical Heroes, as theſe two ' juſt, wiſe, and 
good Men. See Manness. 

Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the Heroic Virtue, as 2 
Virtue more than human ; and, of Conſequence, Heroes, as 
divine Perſons, whom the Excellency of their Nature raiſes 
above our Claſs : But this, he ſays in his Books of Mo- 
rality ; in his Poeticks he ſpeaks another Language. — The 
2 Perſon of a Poem, whom we call the Hero, he ob- 
erves, muſt neither be good nor bad, but between both: 
He muſt not either be ſuperior to the Generality of 
Mankind by his Virtue and Juſtice; nor inferior to them 
by his Crimes and Wickedneſs. The Moral, and Epic 
Heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotle's Principles, have no- 
2 in common with each other: The one muſt be 
rais'd above Mankind; and the other muſt not be on 34 
Level with the moſt perfect of Men. | 

In Effect, both reaſon, the Nature of the Poem which 
is to be a Fable, the Practice of Homer, and the Rules 
of Ariſtotle and Horace agree, that ſo far is it from be- 


ing neceſſary that the Hero of an Epopea be a perfect, 


faultleſs Man; that it is not neceſſary he be an honeſt 
Man: And that 'tis no Ways irregular to make him 48 
perfidious as Ivion; as unnatural as Medea; or as brutal 
as Achilles. See MANNERõ. 

"Tis another Subje& of Controverſy among the Criticks, 
whether the Cataſtrophe, or Conclution of the Action, ' 
neceſſarily to leave the Hero happy, and at Eaſe ; or whe- 
ther it be allowable to leave him unhappy ? 

The general Practice of the Heroic Poets ſtands for the 
Affirmative: We have ſcarce one Example of a Her 
who is/overcome, and remains unhappy : Excepting 44 


in Milton. | 
h In 


c 


4 
C 
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HER 


In Tragedy, the Caſe is different: Unhappy Cataſtro- 


: phes, according to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy ones; 


always much better received among the Antients. 

rhe gy 0 may be, that in the — . States of 
Greece, Monarchs being odious, nothing pleas'd them bet- 
ter than to ſee the. Misfortunes of Kings: And. even 
mong us, where that Conſideration does not hold, yet 

e. unhappy Concluſion has its Advantage. — The Tragic 
Scene is the Throne of the Paſſions; and Terror and 
Pity are there to rule in a peculiar Manner: Now thoſe 
Paſſions ariſe the moſt _— from unhappy Events ; 
and the Audience, quitting the Theatre, full of the Mil- 
fortunes wherewith it was cloſed, preſerve their Concern 
much longer, and feel more forcible Effects from it, than 
if their Tears had been wiped away, and their Sighs 
ſmother'd in the Satisfaction of a more happy Peripetia. 
See TRAGEDY, CATASTROPHE, and PERIPETIA. ; 

But theſe Reaſons have no Place in the nou a ; which 
is not intended ſo much to purge the Paſſions, as to 
remove ill Habitudes. — But tis true withal, that the 
Epopea does not exclude all — Conclufions : The 
Nature of Epic Fable, is ſuch as admits equally of good 
and bad Perſons for the prime Parts; the unhappy 
Adventure of a Lamb unjuſtly devour'd by a Wolf, is a 
Subject every Way as inſtructive, and as regular, as the 
Generofity of a Lyon, who lets himſelf be diſarmed of 
his Rage by the Innocence of the ſame Lamb. 

"Tis true, if the Poet propoſed his Hero as a Pattern of 
Perfection for Imitation, the Misfortunes falling on him 
would ſuit very ill with the Deſign: But this was doubt- 
leſs the fartheſt Thing in the Intentions of the great 
Maſters of the Epopea above-mentioned. — 'The only 
Reaſon, perhaps, that can be given for the uniform Practice 
of the Poets in this Reſpect, is, than an Epic Poem, 
containing an Action of much more Extent than that of a 
Tragic Poem, the Reader would not be ſo well ſatisfied, 
if, after ſo many Labours and Difficulties as the Hero is 
brought to ſtruggle withal, he ſhould not, at laſt, be 
brought off ; but periſh miſerably. There. is ſomething, 
no doubt, great and good in the Hero, which, in the 
Cour:e of the Poem, makes us concern'd for him; fo, 
that after ſo long an Acquaintance, we cannot leave him 
miſerable, without ſome Anxiety ; which it is not the 
Buſineſs of the Po.t to raiſe. See EpIc Poem. 

HEROIC, ſomething belonging to a Hero, or Heroine. 
See HERO. 

Thus we ſay, Heroic Actions, Heroic Virtue, Heroic 
Style, Heroic Verſe, Heroic Poet, Heroic Age, &c. f 

HEROIC Poem, is that which undertakes to deſcribe 
ſome extraordinary Action, or Enterprize. See Pot. 

Homer, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Taſſo, and Milton, have 
compoſed Heroic Poems. See ILI AD, ENEID, Cc. 

In this Senſe, Heroic Poem coincides with an Epic 
Poem. See Eric. | 

HEROILIC Poerry. See EPIC Poetry. 

HEROIc Age, is that Age or Period of the World, 
wherein the Heroes, or thoſe called by the Poets the 
Chiliren of the Goas, are ſuppoſed to have lived. 

The Heroic Age coincides with the fabulous Age. 
Sce FABULOUS. 

Htzroic Verſe, is that wherein Heroic Poems are uſually 
compoſed ; or that proper for ſuch Poems. See VeRsE. 

In the Greek and Latin, Hexameter Verſes are pecu- 
liarly denominated Heroic Verſes, as being alone uſed 
by Homer, Virgil, &c. See HEXAMETER. 

Alexanarian Verſes of twelve Syllables, were former! 
calld Heroic Verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only Verſe 
proper for Heroic Poetry; but the later Writers uſe Verſes 
of ten Syllables. See ALEXANDRIAN. 

HEROINE, a Woman that has the Qualities and Vir- 
tues of a Hero; or that has done ſome Heroic Action. 
dee HERO. 

HERO DIANS, a Sect among the eus, at the Time 
of Jeſus Chriſt ; mention'd by St. Matthew XXII. 16. 
and St. Mark III. 6. 

The Criticks, and Commentators on the New Teſtament, 
are very much divided with regard to the Herodiaus. 
— St. Ferom, in his Dialogue againſt the Luciferians, 
takes the Name to have been given to ſuch as own'd 
Herod for the Meſſiah : And Tertullian and St. Epipha- 
11S are of the ſame Sentiment. — But the ſame 2 
in his Comment on St. Matthew, treats the ſame Opinion 
as ridiculous ; and maintains, that the Phariſees gave this 
Appellation, by Way of Deriſion, to Hero's Soldiers, who 
paid Tribute to the Romans: Agreeably to which, the 
Syr1ac Interpreters render the Word by the Domeſticks of 
Herod, i. e. his Courtiers. 

„M. Simon, in his Notes on the 22d Chapter of Mat- 
?hew, advances a more probable Opinion. — The Name 
Herodian, he imagines, to have been given to ſuch as ad- 
hered to Herod's Party and Intereſt, A were for preſerving 
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the Government in his Family n about which there were 


gradior, repo, by Reaſon the Eruptions creep 


HER 


great Diviſions among the Zews. | 
Fa. Hardouin, will have the Herodians and Sadducees 
to have been the ſame Thing. See Sanypucetss. 
HERPES, in Medicine, a cutaneous Heat or Inflam- 
mation, occafioning a 3 the Skin, by Means 
of a Number of little Puſtules ſpreading this Way 


and that. 


The Word is ſorm'd of the Greek, / ie, paulatim 


m Place 
to Place, 


There are divers Kinds of this Diſeaſe : | 

The ſimple HxRESs, is a fingle Puſtule or two, rifin 
chiefly on the Face, of a whitiſh or ellowiſh Colour, pointed, 
and with an inflamed Baſe. — Theſe dry away of their 
own Accord, upon letting out the little Drop of Pus con- 
tain'd in them. | 

The ſecond Species of Herpes, is what we otherwiſe 
call Serpigo; and in Engliſh, a Tetter, or Ring-worm. 
See SERy1GO and 'T'ETTER. 

Milliary HxRTESs, is an Aſſemblage of innumerable 
little Puſtules, under the Cuticle, of the Size of Millet 


Seeds: Popularly call'd the Shing/es. See SnINOLESò. 


The Herpes Alilliaris, according to Wiſeman, approaches 
very nearly to the Nature of the Sſora; and therefore to be 
cured with Mercurial Catharticks, Sc. See Pson A. 

HERES Exedens, is of a more corroſive Kind; the 
Puſtules are ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and 
ulcerate the Parts they riſe on. 

HERRING, See Fisn and Fisnztay. 

Herrings are ſometimes preſcribed in Medicine, by _ 
of Cataplaſms, to the Feet, in Fevers; as being ſuppoſi 


to draw the febrile Matter downwards. Tho', 'tis more 
probable, this Effect ſhould be owing to the Salt uſed in 


the Pickle. 
Pied mn} ga dung rn 


HERRING Buſs, a Veſſel proper for the Herring 
Fiſhery. See FIsHERx. 


HERRINo Cob, is a young Herring. See Herring FISHING. 


HzRAINOG Fiſhery, See Herring FisRERx. 

There are divers Names given to Herrings, according 
to the different Manners wherein they are ordered, as, 

1. Sea-Sticks, being ſuch as are catched all the Fiſh- 
ing Seaſon, and are but once packed. — A Barrel of 
theſe holds fix or eight Hundred; eight Barrels to the 
Tun, by Law: An Hundred of Herrings is to be a 


Hundred and —_— a Laſt ten Thouſand ; and they 
commonly reckon fourteen Barrels to the Laſt. See 
LasT, Oc. | 


There are others reckon'd on Shore, called repacked 
Herrings: Seventeen Barrel of Sea-Sticks make from 
twelve to fourteen of repacked ones. 

The Manner of Repacking, is to take the Herriugs, waſh 
them out in their own Pickle, and lay them orderly in a 
freſh Barrel. Theſe have no Salt put to them, but are 
cloſe packed, and headed up by a ſworn Cooper, with 
Pickle, when the Barrel is half full; the Pickle is Brine, 
ſo ſtrong as that the Herring will ſwim in it. 

2% Summers, are ſuch as the Durch Chafers, or Divers, 
catch from une to the 15th of Fuly. — Theſe are 
ſold away in Sea-S7:cks, to be ſpent preſently, in Regard 
of their Fatneſs ; for that they will not endure Repack- 
ing: 'They go one with another, full and ſhotren ; but 
the repacked Herrings are ſorted, the full Herrings by 
themſelves. 

3. The ſhotten and ſick Herrings by themſelves ; the 
Barrel whereof is. to be mark'd diſtinctly. 

4*. Crux Herrings, which are ſuch as are caught after 
the 14h of September. — Theſe are cured with Salt 
upon Salt, and are carefully ſorted out, all full Herrings, 
and uſed in the Repacking, 

5%. Correa Herrings, ſerve to make Red Herrings, 
being ſuch as are taken in the Tarmonth Seas, from the 
End of Anguft to the middle of October, provided they 
can be carried aſhore within a Week, more or leſs, after 
their taking, — Theſe are never gipped, but rowed in Salt, 
for the better preſerving of them, till they can be brought 
on Shore; and ſuch as are kept to make Red Herrings, 
are waſhed in great Vats in Freſh Water before they are 
hanged up in the Herring-Hangs, or Red Herring Houſes. 

As for the Manner of ſalting Herrings. — The Nets 
being haled on board, the Fiſhes are taken out, and put 
into the War-backs, which ſtand on one Side of the Veſ- 
ſels : — When all the Nets are thus unloaded, one fills 
the Gippers Baſket. —- The Gippers cut their Throats, 
take out the Guts, and fling out the full Herrings into 
one Baſket, and the ſhotten into another : — One Man 
takes the full Baſket when they are gipt, and carries 
them to the Rower-back, wherein there is Salt. — One 
Boy rows and ſtirs them about in thc Salt; another 
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chem thus rowed, and carries them in Baſkets to the 
Packers. — Four Men pack the Herrings into one Barrel, 
and lay them, one by one, ſtraight and even and ano- 
ther Man, when the Barrel is full, takes it from the Packer, 
— It is let ſtand a 1 or more open to ſettle, that the 


Salt may melt and diſſolve to Pickle; after which they 
are fill d up, and the Barrel headed, — The Pickle to be 


ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a Herring; otherwiſe the Fiſh 
decay in it. | 7 

Heaathe Silver, was Money formerly paid in lieu of 
a certain Quantity of Herrings, for a Religious Houſe. | 

HERSE, in Fortification, a Lattice, or Portcullice, in 
Form of an Harrow ; beſet with Iron Spikes. 

Itzis uſually hung by a Cord faſten'd to a Moulinet ; 
to & cut, in Caſe of Surprize, or when the firſt Gate 1s 
broken with a Petard; that the Herſe may fall, and ſtop 
up the Paſſage of the Gate, or other Entrance of à 
Fortreſs. ; 

Theſe Herſes are alſo often laid in the Roads, to incom- 
mode the March as well of the Horſe, as the Infantry. 

The Herſe is otherwiſe call'd a Sarraſin, or Cataract; 
and when it conſiſts of ſtrait Stakes, without any Croſs- 
pieces, it is call'd Orgues. See Orcuss, Co. 

The Word Herſe is French, and literally fignifies Har- 
row ; being form'd of the Latin Herpix, or Hirpes 3 
which denote the ſame Thing, 

HERSILLON, or HERISsoN, in the military Art, a 
Name given to a Sort of Planks, or Beams, ten or twelve 
Foot long, whoſe two Sides are drove full of Spikes, 
or Nails, to incommode the March of the Infantry, or 
Cavalry. See HERISSON. | 

HESPER, Hrzsyzavs, in Aſtronomy, a Star call'd 


alſo Yeſber, Phoſphor, Phoſphorus, Lucifer, and the 
Morning Star. See PnosrnoRvs, VESPER, c. 


The Word is form'd of the Greek, tomg&, and ſup- 
oſed to have been originally the proper Name of a Man, 
Brother of Atlas, and Father of the Heſperides. See 


HESPHERIDES. 
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The Word is form'd of the Greet, ime, . 
Companion, Ally, and «exn, Imperium, Comma 1 

HETEROCLITE, HzrTzrociiton, in Gram 
irregular, or anomalous Word, which either in Beate? = 
Conjugation, or Regimen, deviates from the ion, 
Rules of Grammar. See AxnomArLovs, InzzovrA; mary 

The Word is peculiarly affected to Nouns, which — 
or are irregular, in Point of Declenſion; havin nl 
Caſes, Numbers, Oc. than ordinary; or are of 3 
clenſion in one Number, and another in another, mY 
Meg gg ns oe Sc. * Ges 

We have varying Heteroclites, deſectiv 
rr 800 e : a nme. 

Under the Claſs of Heteroclites, come Apto- ö 
Mona ptotes, Triptotes, Tetraptotes, 3 
See ArrTrorE, Dir rorz, c. 8 

The Word is Greek, de ν e, form'd of ineo 
alter, another, different, and xawo, I decline. 2 

HETERODOX, in Polemical Theology, ſomething th 
is contrary to the Faith or Doctrine eftabliſh'd in the t = 
Church, * 

Thus, we ſay, a Hererodow Opinion, a Heterogox Di- 
vine, &c. | 

The Word ſtands in Oppoſition to Orthodox. ge 
Ox THoDOR. | 

It is form'd of the Greek, kme, , a Compound of 
21,8, alter, and M, Opinion. 

HETERODROM US Vectis, in Mechanicks, a Lever 
wherein the Fulcrum, or Point of Suſpenſion, is between 
the Weight and the Power. See Lnves. 

This is what we otherwiſe call a Lever of the firſt Rind 
— Such is that repreſented Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 1. ; 

If either the Weight be in the middle between the Power 
and the Fulcrum ; or the Power between the Weight and 
the Fulcrum, the Lever is denominated Homodromns. 
— Such are thoſe repreſ.nted Fig. 2 and 3. 


HETEROGENEITY, in Pnyſicks, the Quality, or 


Diodorus, L. III. relates, that Heſperes having aſcended N which denominates a Thing Heterogeneons, 


to the Top of Mount Atlas, the 
contemplate the Stars, never return'd more; and that hencg 


he was fabled to have been changed into a Star. _: 

HESPERIDES, in the antient Mythology, were the 
Daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus a Brother of Atlas. 

The Heſperides were three in Number, Agle, Are- 
thuſa, and Heſperarethiſa — Heſiod, in his T heogony, 
makes them the Daughters of Nox, Night; and ſeats them 
in the ſame Place with the Gorgones, viz. at the Extre- 
mities of the Weſt, near Mount Atlas: Tis on that 
Account he makes them the Daughters of Night, by 
reaſon the Sun ſets there. 

The Heſperides are repreſented by the Antients, as hav- 
ing the keeping of certain golden Apples, on t'other fide 
the Ocean. 'The Poets give them a Dragon to watch the 
Garden where the Fruit grows: This Dragon Hercules 
ſlew, and carried off the Apples. 

Pliny and Solinus will have the Dragon to be no other 
than an Arm of the Sea, wherewith the Garden was in- 
compaſs'd; and which defended the Entrance thereof. 
And Varro ſuppoſes that the Golden Apples were nothing 
but Sheep. \; Tian with more Probability, ſay they 
were Oranges. | | 

The Garden of the Heſperides, Heſperii Horti, or Horti 
Heſperidum, are placed by ſome Authors at Larache, a 
City of Fez ; by others, at Berniche, a City of Barca, 
which tallies better with the Fable. Others, take the 
Province of Suſa in Morocco, for the Iſland wherein the 
Garden was ſeated, Laſtly, Rudbecks places theſe for- 
tunate Iſlands, and the Garden of Heſperides, in Sꝛveden. 
See FORTUNATE. 

HESYCHASTES, a Perſon who keeps himſelf vacant 
and at Leiſure, to attend the better, and with the leſs 
Interruption, to the Contemplation of divine Things. 

The Name was chiefly uſed by the Antients 2 ſuch 
among the Monks as did not employ themſelves in any 
Labour of the Hands, but renounced all bodily Action, to 
reſign themſelves wholly to Prayer and Meditation. 


The Word is Greek, form'd of novzw, quieſto, quieti 
indulgeo, a Derivative of navx@r, quietus, quiet. Heſy- 
chaſtes in Greek, anſwers to the literal Senſe of Quietiſt 


in Eng liſb. 


HET ERIARCH, HETERIARCHA, in Antiquity, an 
Officer in the Greek Empire; whereof there were two 
Species: The one call'd ſimply Heteriarcha; and the 
2 great Hetriarcha, whe had the Direction of the 
ormer. 


Their principal Function was to command - the Troops 


of the Allics ; beſides which, they had ſome other Duties 
in the Emperor's Court, deſcribed by Codin, de Officiis, 
G. . 30, 3h, 3%, 37 


tter to obſerve _ 
- themſelves. — In this Senſe, the Hererogeneirres of a Body 


he Word is alſo uied for the Hererogeneonus Parts 


are the ſame Thing wich the Lapurities thereof. 

Heterogeneity, is a Term of a very lax Signification, and 
brought by the Chymiſts to ferve almoſt for any Thing 
they do not underitand ; fo that all Diſagreement, or In- 
2 to Mixture between any Bodies, is imputed to 
the Heterogeneity of their Parts. 

But, io tar as the Term may be made uſe of, to convey 
any dittinct Signification, it muſt be by confidering natural 
Bodies under different Sortments, according as they are 
diverfified by Figure, Bulk, Motion, and their more ſenſi- 
ble Properties: So that thoſe of different Sortments are 
Heterogeneous to one another, and the Parts of the ſame 
Sortment, homogeneous. See HoMOGENEOus. 

Thus the Diviſion Chymiſtry makes of Bodies into Oils, 
Salts, Spirits, Sc. may be reckoned, with Reſpect to one 
another, Heterogeneous ; tho' the Parts of each Diviſion 
are among themſelves Homogeneous. 

In Effect, they are two Terms, which ſerve frequently 
for a Refuge to Ignorance ; otherwiſe the common Terms 
of /ike and unlike might ſerve every whit as well. Quinch. 


HETEROGENEOUS, or HZ TEROGENEATL, literally 
imports ſomething of a different Nature, or that conſiſts 
of Parts of different Kinds: In Oppoſition to Homoge- 
neons, See HoMOOENEOus. 

Thus, we ſay, Milk is a Heterogeneous Body; com- 
poſed of Butter, Cheeſe, and Whey. Sce MILX. 

The Refining of a Metal, is the purging it of all its 
Heterogeneons 8 See REFINING. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of O-, alter, different, 


and %% , Genus, Kind; 4. 4. compoſed of different 
Kinds of Parts. | | 

HeTEROGENEOVS, is particularly applied in Mechanicks, 
to thoſe Bodies whoſe Denſity is unequal in different Parts 
of their Bulk. See DENSITv. 

Or, Heterogeneous Bodies ate ſuch, whoſe Gravities are 
not proportionable to their Bulks. See GRAVITx. 

Bodies equally denſe, or ſolid in every Part, or whoſe 
Gravity is proportionable to their Bulk, are ſaid to be 
Homogeneous, See Bop, Oc. 

Hz TEROOENEOUS Light, is that which conſiſts of Parts 
or Rays of different Refrangibility, Reflexibility, and 
Colour, See Licnur, Ray, REFRANGIBILLTY, &©c. 

HzTEROGENEOUS Nouns, in Grammar, are ſuch as have 
one Gender in the Singular Number, and another in the 
Plural. See GEN DER, Cc. : 

HeTzRoGtntovs Numbers, are thoſe referr'd to diffe- 
rent Units, or Integcrs. See NUMBER. f c 

HETEROGENEOUS £214/27itzes, are thoſe which are 0 


ſuch different Kind and Conſideration, as that one of ww 


taken any Number of Times, never equals or exceeds the 


Y 
ther. See QUANTITY. | 
0 HETEROGENEOUS Sura, are ſuch as have different 


radical Signs, as, aa, and y*: bb: ys 9, and 
4/7 10. | 

How to reduce Heterogeneous Suras to Homogeneous 
ones; ſee under the Article Sun ps. 

HETERORHYTHMUS, a Term uſed by ſome fan- 
ciful Writers, for a Courſe of Life unſuitable to the Age 
of thoſe who live it. 

The ſame is alſo applied to Pulſes, when they beat 
variouſly or irregularly in Diſeaſes. Sce Pursk. 


The Word is compounded of the Greek, ing, and 


219405 See — * 5 5 5 
TEROSCII, in Geography, a Term vulgarly ap- 
. thoſe Inhabitants of dhe Earth, whoſe Shadow, 
I Noon: tide is always projected the ſame Way. See Sx A DOw. 
In this Senſe, the Inhabitants of the temperate Zones 
are denominated Jletereſcii. See Zone. : 
HzTERoOSC11, however, in Strictneſs, and according to 
the Origin and Reaſon of the Word, is a Term of Rela- 
tion; and denotes thoſe Inhabitants, which, during the 


whole Year, have their Noon-tide Shadows projected dif- 


t Ways from each other. 
SN. oo who inhabit the Northern temperate Zone, 


are Heteroſeii with Regard to thoſe who inhabit the 
Southern temperate Zone: And tho are Hereroſcii with 
Reſpect to us. i 

From this Definition it follows, that only the Inhabi- 
tants of the two temperate Zones are Hereraſcii; nor is 


the Word ordinarily applied to any other. Tho', in Rea- 
lity, there is always one Part of the torrid Zone, whoſe 
Inhabitants are Heteroſcii with Regard to thoſe of the 
reſt, and with Regard to thoſe of one of the temperate 
Zones, except at the Time of the Solſtices. And even 
at that Time all of the torrid Zone are Hereroſcii with 


ard to thoſe of one of the temperate Zones. 
1 as this is variable, and the People of the torrid 


Zone have their Shadow now on this, and then on that 
Side; the Cuſtom is to call them Amphiſcii, and not 
Heteroſcii. See AMPHiISCIT. : 

The Word is Greek, form'd of zu, other, different; 


and oxia, Shadow. 

HETEROUSII, HzrzrovsiAns, a Set, or Branch of 
Arians ; the Followers of Aetins, and from him alſo de- 
nominated Aetians. See AETIANS. 

They were called Heteromſiani, by Reaſon they Held, not 
that the Son of God was of a Subſtance like, ſimilur to that 
of the Father; which was the Doctrine of another Branch 
of Arians, thence called Homoouſians, Homoouſi: : But that 
he was of another Subſtance different from that of the 
Father. See AR IAN and HomoovsIAN. 

The Word is Greek, compoſed of 2 O, alter, and 
data, Subſtance. | 

HEXACHORD, in the antient Muſic, a Concord 
commonly called by the Moderns, a Sith. See Concory 


and SIxTH. 
The Hexachord is two-fold, Greater and Leſſer. 


— The Greater Hexachora, is compoſed of two greater 
Tones, two lefler Tones, and one greater Semitone; which 
make five Intervals. The Leger Hevachord conſiſts only 
of two greater Tones, one leſſer Tone, and two greater 
Semitones. See Tone. | ; 

The Proportion of the former, in Numbers, is as 3 
to 5; and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 


The Word is Greek, compounded of tg, Sex, Six; and 
ed, Corda, Chord, or String, 


HEXAEDRON, or HEXARHEDRON, in Geometry, one 
of the five regular Bodies, popularly call'd a Cube. See 
Cuzx and REGULAR Hod. Ds 

The Square of the Side of a Hexgedron, is in a ſub- 
triple Ratio to the Square of the Diameter of the cir- 
cumſeribed Sphere. — Hence, rhe Side of the Hexaedron 
is to the Side of the Sphere it is inſcribed in, as 1 to the 
13; and conſequently incommenſurable thereto, 

The Word is Greek, form'd of 7g, Sex, Six; and 
Wee, Sedes, Seat. | 

HEXAGON, in Geometry, a Figure of fix Sides, and 
as many Angles, See FI URE and PoLyGoN. 

If theſe Sides and Angles be equal, it is called a 
Regular Hexagon. See REGULAR. | 

The Side of a Hexagon is demonſtrated to be equal to 
the Radius of a Circle circumſcribed about the ſame. 
See CixcLE and RApivs. 

Hence, a regular Hexagon is inſcribed in a Circle, by 
ſetting the Radius off fix Times upon the Periphery. 
See Inscr1BED, 

To deſcribe a Hexagon on a given Line A B, (Tad. 
Geomerry, Fig. 84.) draw an Equilateral Triangle A CB; 


+ | 
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the Siege an 


HEX 


the Vertex C will be the Centre of a Circle, which will 
circumſcribe the Hexagon required. See CIK cUuuScRITIRING. 

In Fortification, a Hexagon is a Fortreſs with fix 
Baſtions. See BASTTON. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of is, Sex, Six, and parle, 
Angulus, Angle. 

HEXAMERON, a Name given to divers Writings both 
of antient and modern Authors, containing Commentaries, 
or Diſcourſes, on the firſt Chapter of Geneſis; wherein is 
delivered the Hiſtory of the Creation, or the firlt fix Days 
of the World. | 

St. Baſil, St. Ambroſe, &c. have wrote Hexamerons. 

The Word is Greek, AFA,Üů V,; compoſed of ig, Sex, Six, 
and ijuuęs, which in the Doric Dialect is wrote aules, Day. 

HEXAMETER, in the antient Poetry, a Verſe uſed 
by Greek and Latin Writers, conſiſting of fix Feet. See 
Foor and VERS x. 

The firſt four Feet of a Hexameter, may be indiffe- 
n= either Dactyls or Spondees ; but the laſt Foot, in 
Strictneſs, is always to be a Spondee; and the laſt but one 
a Dactyl. Such is that of Homer, | 


"Ers dg h TFpprias, Le- Sees buch oy bf 
And that of Virgil, 
Diſcite Fuſtitiam moniti & non temnere Divos. 


Hexameter Verſes are divided into Heroic; which are 
to be grave and majeſtical, ſuitable to the Dignity of 
Heroic Poetry: And Saryrical, which may be more 
looſe and negligent, as thoſe of Horace. See Htrorc, &c, 

Epic Poems, as the Iliad, Odyſſee, Encid, Ec. confitt of 
Hexameter Verſes alone: Elegies and Epiſtles ordinarily 
conſiſt alternately of Hexameters and Pentameters. See 
PENTAMETER. 

Some of the French and Engliſh Poets have attempted 
to compoſe in Hexameter Verſes, but without Succeſs. 
e made the firſt Eſſay in 1553, with a Diſtich in 

raiſe of Olivier de Magny, which Paſquier repreſents 
as a Maſter- piece. "Tis this, 


Phebus, Amour, Cypris, veut Sauver, nourrir & orner 
Ton Vers, & ton Chef, 4'Umbre, de Flamme, de Fleurs. 


But this Kind of r ones no Body, The Modern 
Languages are not at all fit for a Kind of Verſe whoſe 
Cadence depends altogether on long and ſhort Sylla bles. 
See QuANT ITX, VERSE, Cc. 

The Word is Greek, compoſed of lb, Six, and weregy, 
Menſura, Meaſure, Foot. 

HEXAMILION, EX ArTTLTON, in Antiquity, a cele- 
brated Wall built by the Emperor Emanuel, over the 
Iſthmus of Corimth. 


It took its Name from 25, Six, and water, which in 
the vulgar Greek ſignifies a Mile; as being fix Miles long. 


The Deſign of the Hexamilion, was to defend Pely- + 


ponneſus from the Incurſions of the Barbarians. — Aja 
rath II. having rais'd the Siege of Conſtantinople, in the 
Year 1424; demoliſh'd the Hexamilion, tho? he had before 
concluded a Peace with the Greek Emperor. 

The Yenetians reſtor'd it in the Year 1463, by thirty 
Thouſand Workmen, employ'd for fifteen Days, and co- 
verd by an Army commanded by Sartholdo 4 Eſte, 
General of the Land Forces, and Louis Loredano, Ge- 
neral of the Sea. | ; 


The Infidels made ſeveral Attempts upon it, but were 


repulſed, and obliged to retire from the Neighbourhood 


thereof. But Hartholdo being kill'd at the Siege of 


Corinth, which was attempted ſoon after; Hertiuo 
Calcinato, who took on him the Command of the Army, 
abandon'd, upon the Approach of the Beglerbeg, both 
the Defence of the Wall, which had coſt 
them ſo dear: Upon which it was finally demoliſh'd. 


HEXAPLA, or ExAyLa, in Church Hiſlory, a Bible dif- 

ſed in fix Columns, containing the Text, and divers Ver- 
2 thereof; compiled and publiſhed by Origen. Sce BIBLR. 

Euſebius, Hiſt. Eccl. L. VI. C. 16. relates that Origen, 
after his Return from Rome under Caracalla, applied 
himſelf to learn Hebresv; and began to collect the ſeveral 
Verſions that had been made of the ſacred Writings, and 
of theſe to compoſe his Tetrapla and Hexapla : Others, 
however, will not allow him to have begun till the Time 
of Alexander, after he had retired into Paleſtine, about 
the Lear 231. | 

To conceive what this Hexapla was, it muſt be ob- 
ſerv'd, that beſide the Tranſlation of the ſacred Writings, 
call'd the Sœptuagiut, made under Pro/omy Philaaelþhrs, 
above 270 Years before Chriſt ; the Scripture had been 
fince tranſlated into Greek by other Interpreters. The firſt 
of thoſe Verſions, (or, reckoning the Sepruaginr, the ſecond) 


was that of Aquila, About the Year of Chriſt 140: The 


third was that of Hinachus, publiſhed, as is commonly 
| . | ſuppoſed, 


> 


a 


Hide. 


ſuppoſed, under Marcus Aurelius: 
of Tyheodoſian, under Commodus: 
at Jericho, in the Reign of Caracalla, 
217: And the fixth 
the Year 228. Laſtly; Origen himſelf recover'd Part of 
a ſeventh, containing only the Pſa/ms. See VERSION. | 

Now. Origen, who had held frequent Diſputations wit 
the Jews in ZEgypr and Paleſtine, obſerving that they 
always objected againſt thoſe Paſſages of Scripture quoted 
againit them; and appeal'd to the Hebrew Text; the 
better to vindicate thoſe Paſſages, and confound the Fews, 
by ſhewing that the Seventy had given the Senſe of the 
Hebrew ; or rather to ſhew, by a Number of different Ver- 
fions, what the real Senſe of the Hebrew was: undertook 
to reduce all theſe ſeveral Verſions into a Body; along with 
the Hebrew Text; ſo as they . be eaſily confronted, 
and afford a mutual Light to each other. | 

In Order to this, he made Choice of eight Columns : 
In the firſt he gave the Hebrew Text in Hebrew Characters: 
In the ſecond, the ſame Text in Greek Characters. The 
re{t were filled with the ſeveral Verſions abovementioned ; 


The fourth was that 
The fifth was found 
about the Year 


all the Columns anſwering Verſe for Verſe, and Phraſe for 


Phraſe. In the Pſalms there was a ninth Column for the 


ſeventh Verſion. 

This Work Origen call'd EC , Hexapla, q. d. Sex- 
tuple, or a Work of fix Columns; as only regarding 
the firſt fix Greek Verſions, 

Indecd, S. 8 taking in likewiſe the two Co- 
lumns of the ext, calls the Work Octapla, as conſiſting 
of eight Columns. Sce OcTAPLA. 

This celebrated Work periſh'd long ago: Tho' ſeveral 
of the antient Writers have preſerved us Pieces thereof; 
particularly S. Chryſoſtom on the Pſalms, Philopomes in his 
Hexameron, &c, — Some modern Writers have endeavoured 
to collect Fragments of the Hexapla, particularly Druſius, 
and Fa. Montfaucon. f 

HEXAST ILE, HEXASsTYTOSs, in the antient Archi- 
tecture, a Building with fix Columns in Front. See CoLumN. 

The Temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by 
Mutins, was a Hexaſtyle. See TEMPLE. 

The Word is compoſed of dg, Six, and $va@r, Column. 

HEYRS, in Husbandry, are young timber Trets, uſually 
leſt for Standards in felling of Woods or Copſes. See 
TiIuBER, FELLING, STANDARD, c. 

HIATUS, a Latin Term, properly fignifying the Aper- 
ture of the Mouth ; from the Verb fare, 05 S . 5 

It is variouſly uſed in Works of Literature, G0. to de- 
note a Chaſin, or Gap. Particularly in Verſes, where there 
is a claſhing of Vowels, by ſome Words ending with a 
Vowel, and the following one beginning with another. 
— Tho' oft the Ear the open Vowels tire. 

This claſhing of Vowels, ſo diſagreeable to the Ear, is 
called a Hiatis in Proſe as well as Verſe. — The Romans 
were ſo very careful to avoid it, that they always ſuppreſs'd 
the preceding Vowel even in Proſe; as is obierved by 
Cicero in his Orator. 

The Word Hiatus is alſo uſed for. a Defect in a Manu- 
ſcript Copy ; where ſomething is loſf, or effaced, by the 
Injuries of Time, or otherwiſe. 

In a theatrical Piece, there is ſaid to be a Hiatus, when 


a Scene is not well connected to the next, but leaves the 


Action interrupted. See SCENE. 

In Matters of Genealogy, Hiatus is an Interruption in 
a Line or Series of Deſcendants. — 'Thoſe Proofs of eight 
Hundred Years are impoſſible, by Reaſon of the frequent 
Hiatus's occafion'd by Civil Wars, Gothic Inundations, Cc. 


HICK UP, Hiccoven, or Hicxer, Singultus, in Me- 
dicine, a ſudden irregular Inſpiration ; wherein the Sto- 
mach, and the Parts — in the lower Venter, are 
driven from below, upwards. 

The Hickup is not a Diſorder of the Stomach, as is 
uſually imagined, but a convulfive Motion of the Dia- 
phragma ; whereby that Muſcle retiring impetuouſly down- 
wards, impels the Parts beneath it. 

It is occafion'd by ſharp Humours ; a too great Plenitude 
of the Stomach ; a Bit of any Thing ſtopp'd at its upper 
Orifice; or, in the general, by any Thing capable of 
irritating the Nerves of the Diaphragma. 


The Remedy for the Hiccough, according to Hippo- ſervus, corium perdat, vel Hidgildum, i. e. let him 


crates, is to fetch the Breath very long, or even to ſtop 
the Breath icr ſome Time. A Sneezing happening upon 
a Hiccough generally cures it; the Diaphragm, ſhook by 
the violent Expiration, being 'apt to throw off what 
before irritated it, 

The Word is form'd of the Flemiſh Hick, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame Thing. Others derive it ab hiſcendo ; others, 
a 4aifficil; Auhelitu. | 

HIDAGE, or HypAcz, was an extraordinary Tax ; an- 
tiently payable to the King for every Hide of Land. Sce 


i 


2 
* 
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— diſcover'd at Nicopolis, about ſicut ſunt Hidagia, Coragia, & 


h Lib. IL Cap. 6. 5 


HID 


Sunt etiam quædam communes Preſtationes. ,, 
Servitia non aicuntur, nec de Conſuetudine of ns 
niſi cum 3 mntervenerit, vel cum Rex 9 a Nun, 

Carvagia, & rind 
ae neceſſitate & ex conſenſu communi toting 
troducta, & que ad dominum non pertinent, &. 55 in. 


King Athelred, in the Year of Chriſt gg, u 
Landing of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all bis L the 
by Hides. Every 310 Hides of Land found one 85 
furniſhed; and every 8 Hides found one Fack, and af 
Saddle for the Defence of the Realm. "oo 

Wilhelmus Conqueſtor Je unaquagque Hida 
gliam ſex ſ0/i40s accepit. Floren. Wigorn, 

The Word Hidage is alſo uſed for a bei 
Tax; which was alſo call'd Hy4e-Gi11. 


HIDE, the Skin of a Beaſt ; particularly 
wr" or Cow. — _ and Lyaruza,. EF. 

We have Hides of divers Denominations, accord: 
their State, Quality, &c. PR th 

Raw Hive, or Green Hips, is that which has not 
undergone any Preparation ; being in the ſame Condition 
as when taken off the Carcaſe. 

Saitea Hips, is a green Hide, ſeaſon'd with Sea- Salt 
and Alum, or Salt-Petre; to prevent its ſpoiling and 
corrupting, either by keeping it too long in Cellars, or in 
tranſporting it too tar in a hot Scaſon. 

There are alſo Hides dried in the Hair, ſent from 
America; particularly thoſe of Buffelo's, &c. See By. 
CANEER. ä | | 
Taun d Hipx, is a Hide either green, ſalted or dried 
further dreſſed and prepared by the Tanner, by paring oft 
the Hair, and ſteeping it in Pits of Lime and Pan. 
Sce TANNING. a 

Curried Hive, is that which after tanning, has paſſed 
thro' the Curriers Hands, and has thus received its laſt 
Preparation, and is fitted for Uſe. See CukRVIVC. 

Hips,” HDE, or Hypa, in our antient Cuſtoms, was 
a Meaſure, or Quantity of Land, containing ſo much 48 
2 be yearly till'd with a fingle Plough. See Proven 

and. N 
Beda calls the Hide of Land Familia, and deſines it to 
be ſo much as was ſufficient for the ordinary Maintenance 
of one Family. See FAMILY. 

In other Authors ir is called Manſum, Manens, Caſata, 
Carucata, Suilinga, &c. See CARUc ATA. 

Croinpton, in his Juriſdict. Fol. 222, ſays a Hide of 
Land, contains one hundred Acres : He adds, that eight 
Higes make a Knight's Fee, In an antient Manuſcript the 
Hide is fix'd at 120 Acres. 

But Sir Edward Coke adds, that a Knight's Fee, a 
Hide, or Plough-Land, a Yard-Land, and an Oxgang of 
Land do not contain any certain, determinate Number of 
Acres. Sce KNIOEHT's Fee, YARD Lana, &c. 

The Diſtribution of England into Hides of Land is 
very antient; there being mention made of it in the 
Laws of King John, Cap. 14. Henricus I. Maritari, 


"RN 
in ro 


ing quit of that 


filie ſue gratia Hiufperatori, cepit ab unaquaque Hida 


Angliæ tres Sol. Spelman. 

HIDE-Souud, a Diſorder of a Horſe, or other Beat, 
wherein his Skin ſticks ſo tight to his Ribs and Back, 
as not to be looſen'd from it with the Hand. 

The Diſorder is ſometimes owing to Poverty and bai 
keeping; at other Times to over Riding or a Surfeit, 
the Horſe being ſuffered when he is hot, to ſtand long 
in the wetz or to a morbid Dryneſs of the Blood, 
which not having its natural Courſe, cauſes the Skin to 
ſhrink up, and cleave to the Bones, h 

Hipz-ZBoun.! among Husbandmen, — Trees are faid to 


be ſo when the Bark iticks too cloſe. See BARR. 


HIDEL, in our antient Statutes, fignifies a Place of 
Protection, or a Sanctuary. See SANCTUARY, _ 

HID GIL, in the Laws of King Cane, is explained 
by Pretium redemptiouis aut manumiſſionis Sed; 
from the Saxon hide, i. e. the Skin, and iIld, p5retium, 
i. e. the Price by which he redeemed his Skin from 


being whipp'd. See GiLD. 
$1 liber feſtis dictis operetur, perdat libertatem; þ 


whipped, which was the Puniſhment for Servants. Vel 
Hidgildum, 7. e. let him pay for his Skin; by which 
Payment he is to be excuſed from Whipping. . 
HIDROTICKS, or rather HYDRO TICRS, in Medicine, 
are the ſame with Sdorifics. See SUDORIFICKS. 
Carduus Benedictus, Zedoary, Gayac, Angelica, Cc. 4 
of the Number of Hidroticks, or Hidrotic Medicines. 
The Word is compoſed of the Greek, ids, Served. 


HIERACITES, HIEAACTTx, a Sect of antient He- 
reticks; denominated from their Leader Hieracds. 4 


'« Hereſiarch was by, Nation an Hgyptian; and, 
„ur was a Maſter of the Greek, and 
well ſeen in all the polite Parts of Learning. Being born 
4 Chriſtian, he had been 32 up to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, whereof he had a more than ordinary 
Acquaintance; ſo that he wrote Commentaries on ſome 
of them: But, by an ill Uſe of his Knowledge, he fell 
into divers Errors, in which his Intereſt and Authority 


among the Monks of Zgypzr procured him Abundance 


of Followers. p ; 
He abſolutely denied the Reſurrection of the Body; 
maintaining that the Soul alone roſe again; and that the 
Reſurrection was altogether ſpiritual. — Fpiphanins ſur- 
miſes that he might have imbibed this Error from Origer. 
The ſame Hieracas, and his Followers likewiſe con- 
demn'd Marriage; being of Opinion that it was only 
allowed under the Old Teſtament, and till the Coming of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; but that under the New Law, all Marriage 
was prohibited, as incompatible with the Kingdom of God. 
S. Epiphanins produces the Paſſages of Scripture whereon 
he founded this Doctrine. He adds, that Hieracas did 
not give into a6 4 Error with Regard to the Myſtery 
of the Trinity, but allow'd the Son to be really and 
truly „ N of the Father: He was alſo Orthodox 
with reſpect to the Holy Ghoſt ; excepting for ſome Pe- 
culiarities received from the Melchiſedechians, on which 
he had refined. He lived a very auſtere Life, and pro- 
moted the ſame among his Followers: But after his 
Death they degenerated a-pace. 


HIER A PICRA, in Pharmacy, a Kind of EleQuary, 
firſt deſcribed by Galen; compoſed of Aloes, Cinnamon, 
Mace, Aſarabacca, Spicanardi, Saffron, Maſtic and Honey, 

It is uſed to purge and cleanſe the Stomach ; remove 
Obſtructions, promote the Menſes and Hxmorrhoids, and 
ſweeten the Blood. Tho' its chief Uſe among us, is in 
making the Tinttura ſacra. See TIN crURA. 

It is denominated from the Greek, ig, ſacer, holy, 
by Reaſon of "Its rare Virtues ; and nes, amarus, bit- 
ter; Aloes, which is the Baſe thereof, rendering it ex- 
tremely bitter. See Aroxs. 

There is another Hiera, call'd Hiera Diacolocynthidos 
Pachii, by Reaſon Colocynthis is the Biſe thereof, and 
that it was firſt uſed with good Succeſs by Pachins of 
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Cellot will. not admit of any Difference between theſe 
three Expreſſions. To prove that they all denote the ſame 
Thing, he inſtances in the Caſe of Monarchy, alledg'd 
for the ſame Purpoſe by P. Aurelius: Urging, that in a 


Monarchy, all, even the Subjects are in the Monarchy, - 


of the Monarchy, or under the Monarchy ; and that none 
are excluded but Foreigners: And that the Caſe is the 
ſame in the Hierarchy. | 

HIERATIC Paper, among the Antients, was the fineſt 
Sort of ral which was ſet apart only for ſacred or 
religious Uſes. See PAPER. 

HIEROGLYPHIC, a Symbol, or Myftic Figure, uſed 
among the antient Zgyprians, to cover, or conceal the 
Secrets of their Theology. See QHARACTER, 

Hieroglyphicks are properly Emblems, or Signs of di- 
vine, ſacred, or ſupernatural Things ; by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from common Symbols, which are Signs of 
ſenfible and natural Things. See SymBor. 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus, is commonly eſteemed the Inventor 
of 3 He firſt introduced them into the 
Heathen Theology; from whence they have been tranſ- 
planted into the Jewiſh and Chriſtian. 


The Word is compoſed of the Greek, leęde, ſacer, holy, 


and yaugew, ſculpere, to engrave; it being the Cuſtom to 
have the Walls, Doors, Sc. of their Temples, Obeliſks, &c. 
engraven with ſuch Figures. 

acred Things, fays Hippocrates, ſhould only be com- 
municated to ſacred Perſons. — Hence it was, that the 
antient Zgypt:ans communicated to none but their Kings 
and Prieſts, and thoſe who were to ſucceed to the Prieſthood 
and the Crown, the Sectets of Nature, and the Myſteries 
of their Morality and Hiſtory; and this, by a Kind 
of Cabbala, which at the fame Time that it inſtructed 
them, only amuſed the reſt of the People. — Hence the 
Uſe of Hieroglyphicks, or myſtic Figures, to veil their 
Morality, Politicks, &c. from prophane Eyes. Son. 
This Author, it may be dtd and many others, do 
not keep to the, preciſe Character of a Hierog/yphic, but 
"ppl it to * as as well as divine Things. 

terogl/ybhicks are a Kind of real Characters, which 
do not only denote, but in ſome Meaſure expreſs 
the Things. — Thus, according to Clemens Ale vandrin. 
Strom. 5. A Lion is the FHterog/yphic of Strength and 


Antioch, in divers obſtinate Diſeaſes, — It is compoſed of Fortitude; à Bullock, of Agriculture; a Horſe, of Liberty 


Colocyuthis, Opoponax, Ariſtolochia. rotunda, Maric, and 
other Ingredients. 

It is uſed in Epilepſies, Apoplexies, Palſies, and Lethargies, 
to excite the Menſes, and promote the Expulſion of the 
After-birth. | 

There is alſo a third Sort of Hiera, call'd TJiberauus; 
but rarely uſed. — Dr. Quincy ſays, 'tis one of the moſt 
ridicũlous Medleys ever contrived. Ir paſſes for a Cordial, &c. 

HIERARCHY, HIERARCHIA, in Theology, the Order, 


or Subordination, among the ſeveral Choirs, or Ranks of 


Angels. See ANGEL. 

St. Dionyſius, and other of the antient Writers, eſtabliſh 
nine Choirs, or Orders of celeſtial Spirits, v/2. Seraphim, 
Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, Powers, 
Virtues, Angels and Archangels: And theſe he divides 
into three Hierarchies. See SERAPn, CHrtrvsB, Cc. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of ieee, ſacer, holy, and 
fy), Principatus, 8 J. 4. ites agx), ſacer 
Principatus, holy Principality or Command; and Princi- 
pality in holy Things. 

HitRARCHy, is alſo uſed on Earth, for the Subordi- 
nation between Prelates and other Ecclefiaſticks. See 
EccLESIASTICAL Polity. | 

Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, compoſe the 
Hierarchy of the Church of Englaud. In that of Rome, 
the Pope has likewiſe a Place at S Head of the Hierarchi, 

Fa. Cellot, a Jeſuit of Paris, has publiſhed a Volume 
expreſs, de Hierarchia and Hierarchis, L. IX, on the 
Hierarchy, and thoſe who compoſe it. He there diſtin- 
guiſhes a created, and an increated Hierarchy z a divine, 
and a human or ecclefiaſtical Hierarchy ; and in this, a 
Hierarchy of Juriſdiftion, a Hierarchy of Order, and 
a Hierarchy of Graces the moſt ſublime of all. — He 
defines Hierarchy, in the general, a Principality, Com- 
mand, or Superiority in holy Things: Principatus, or 
Imperium in rebus Sacris. He holds, that Hierarchy 
excludes all below Biſhops 3 and that neither Prieſts nor 
Deacons can be reckon'd among the Number of Hierarchy. 
Bellarmin, Hallier, Aurelius, &c. he holds, were all mi- 
ſtaken, and did not diſtinguiſh between being of the 

erarchy, and being under it. According to him, to be 
of, or in the Hierarchy, are the ſame Thing ; and are 
only F tmaarmeg 4 to thoſe who govern the Church, or have 
ſome Part in the Adminiſtration thereof: On the contrary, 


to be under the Hierarchy, is to be ruled or governed 
by the Hierarchy. 


a Sphinx of Subtlety, Cc. See HIEROOLITHICAL. 
HIEROGLYPHICAL, ſomething containing a Hiero- 
S1 See HIEROGLYPHIC. 

n Egypt are ſtill found divers Obeliſks, Figures, Cc. 
full of Hieroglyphical Figures or Characters. See Hiz- 
ROGRAMMATEI, 
From the inmoſt Receſſes of the Dome, ſays Apuleins, 
he brings forth certain Books wrote in myſtic, unintel- 
* ligible 8 conſiſting partly of Figures of Ani- 
* mals, apparently ſuggeſting ſome compendious Sayings ; 
* and partly of Knots, and Flouriſhes ; all abundantly 
* ſecured from the too curious Eyes of profane Readers. 
3 1 4 Rites of the Egyptiaus, are moſtly invol- 
ved in ſuch Figures of Animals, which are hence called 
* kkegyavorg , Hieroglyphical Letters. 

HIEROGRAMMATEI, among the antient Fgyprians, 
were the Prieſts appointed to explain the Myſteries of Re- 
ligion, and to direct the Performance of the Ceremonies 
thereof, | 

The Hierogrammatei invented and wrote Hieroglyphicks, 
and Hieroglyphical Books, and occaſionally explain'd em, 
with other Matters relating to the Doctrines of Religion. 
If we may believe Suidas, they were alſo Prophets; at leaſt, 
he relates, that a Hierogrammatens foretold to an antient 
King of Fgypr, that there would be an Mraelite of great 


Wiſdom, Virtue and Renown, who ſhould humble Zgypr. - 


The Hierogrammatei were always near the King, to 
aſſiſt him with their Informations and Councils: The 
better to fit them for this, they made uſe of the Skill 
and Knowledge they had acquired in the Stars, and the 
Motions of the heavenly Lights; and even of the Writings 
of their Predeceſſors, wherein their Functions and Duties 
were deliver'd. They were exempted from all civil Em- 
ployments z were reputed the firſt Perſons in Dignity next 
the King ; and bore a Kind of Scepter in form of a 
Plough-ſhare. 


After Egypt became a Province of the Roman Empire, 
the Hierogrammatei ſunk into Neglect. | 

HIEROMNEMON, an Officer in the antient Greek 
Church ; whoſe 2 Function was, to ſtand behind the 
Patriarch at the Sacraments, Ceremonies, Cc. and ſhew him 
th Prayers, Pſalms, Sc. he was to rehearſe. — He alſo 
cloath'd the Patriarch in his pontifical Robes; and 
aſſign'd the Places of all thoſe who had a Right to be 
around him, when ſeated on his Throne ; as the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies now does to the Pape. 
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The Hieromnemon was commonly a Deaeon ; when he 
was in Prieſt's Orders, as it ſometimes happen'd, he was 
excuſed from dreſſing the Pope in his pontifical Habits. 
Whether he were Deacon, or Prieſt, he had under him an 
Officer named Caſtriſius. He had alſo the keeping of the 
Book entituled Coutacion, or Book of Ordination; and 
that call'd Euthronianiſinus, which was a Sort of Ritual. 

The Word is compoſed of the Greek, legbs, ſacred, and 
viper, one who advertiſes, or puts in Mind of. | 

HIERONYMITES, or Hermits of St. Ferom. See 


JzRonYMITES and HERMIT. 
The Word is compounded of lebe, Holy, and ovoun, Name. 
HIEROPHAN'TES, or HIEROrHñANTA, in Antiquity, 
a Prieſt among the Athenians. See PRIEST. 
The Hierophantes was properly the Prieſt of the God- 


deſs Hecate: At leaſt, the Title was only given to the 
Prieſts when they performed the Sacrifices of that God- 


deſs, and in reſpect of her. 


St. erom ſays, that the Hierophantes extinguiſhed the 
Fire of Luſt, by drinking Cicuta, or the Juice of Hem- 
lock; or even by making themſelves Eunuchs. — Appollo- 
dorus obſerves, that it was the Hierophanra who inſtructed 
Perſons initiated into the Religion, in the Myſteries and 
Duties thereof; and that it was — he derived his Name. 
For the ſame Reaſon he was alſo called Propheres, Prophet. 
— He had Officers under him to do the ſame Thing, or 
to aſſiſt him therein, who were alſo called Propheres and 
£xegeres, i, e. Explainers of divine gp 

To the Hierophantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn 
the Statues of the Gods, and to bear them in Proceſſions 
and Ceremonies, _ 

The Word comes from ſeęde, Holy, ſacred, and paiyw, 
1 1 N 

HIEROPHYLAX, an Officer in the Greek Church. 
— His Quality is that of Guardian, or Keeper of the holy 
Things, Utenſils, Veſtments, Cc. anſwering to our Sacri- 
ſtain, or Sexton, See SACRISTAN. 

The Word is compoſed of isg%, ſacer, and eg, 


Keeper, of guaetlo, I keep. 

HIEROSCOPY, Hizroscorra, a Kind of Divination, 

erform'd by conſidering the Victim, and every Thing 
that occurs during the Courſe of the Sacrifice, See SA- 
CRIFICE and VICTIM. 

The Word is form'd of izgds, ſacer, and oomw, 1 conſider, 

HIGH, Altus, a Term of Relation, applied to a Body, 
confider'd according to its third Dimenfion, or its Elevation 
above the Horizon, or even above the Ground. See Hz1Gnr. 

Thus, we ſay, the Pike of Teuariff is reputed the 
higheſt Mountain in the World. See MouxrAIN. 

The Monument is 202 Foot High from the Ground, See 
MonuMENT. 

The Tower of St. Paul's, before its firſt burning down 
in 1086, was 520 Foot high ; on this was a Pole of Cop- 

er, and on that a Croſs 15 Foot and a half high. — The 
— of Notre Dame at Paris, ſo much talk'd of, 
are 212 Foot high, &c. See ALTITUDE. 

Hicn, is alſo uſed to denote a Perſon in Power, Dig- 
nity, Sc. See TITLE and QuALITv. 

hus God is frequently called in Scripture the 20ſt high. 
So on Earth we ſay, High and puiſſant Lord, Prince, Sc. 
—- The States General of the United Provinces, are called 
their High Mightineſſes. See STATES, &c. 

So in England we ſay, High Court of Parliament, 
Sce PARLIAMENT. | 

Lord Hizh e e * CHANCELLOR, 

Lord Ag Treaſurer, ee TREASURER. 

Hion, in Muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame Senſe 
with Jo, in Oppoſition to % And ſometimes in the 
ſame Senſe with Acute, in Oppoſition to Grave. See 
SounD, AcurEzN ESS, GrAviry, Ec. 

Hicn ZBearing-Cock, is a Term uſed with Reſpe& to 
Fighting Cocks; denoting one larger than the Cock he 
fights withal. — As a Low Bearing Cock is one over- 
matched for Height. 


Hicn-Dutch, is the German Tongue in its greateſt or ſung by a Sort of Rhapſodiſts call'd Hi/arozes. See 


Purity, Sc. as ſpoken in Miſuia, &c. See LAncuaGE. 
See alſo GERMAN, Dvrtcn, Cc. | 

H1cn Operation, in Chirurgery, is a Method of extracting 
the Stone; thus call'd, by Realon the Stone is taken out 
at the upper Part of the Bladder. See SroNxk. 

For the Method of performing the Vg Operation. 
Sce LiTHOTOMY, | | 

The High Operation is ſaid to have been firſt practiſed 
by Roſy, others lay by Franco a Chirurgeon of Tauſan. 
It has been lately retriev'd by Mr. Dorg/as, and now 
practiſed with good Succeſs by Mr. Cheſelden, and others. 

Hicn Relievo, Sce RELIEvvo. , | 

Hion Sea, or Ocean, is that far from Land. See 
SEA and OckAN. | 

Hicu Water, is that State of the Tides when they 


ceaſe to low, Sce TI DES, Flux, Cc. 
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HIGHNESS, a Quality, or Title of Hor. .. 

Princes, See ire and UVALITY, ' TIE siven to 
e Kings of England and Spain had for 

Title but that of Highneſs ; the 2 till the Time dt er 
and the ſecond, till that of Charles V. See Ma James, 

The petty Princes of Ttaly began firſt to be 3 
mented with the Title of Highneſs in the Year mple. 
— The Duke of Orleans aſſumed the Title of R555 
Highneſs, in the Year 1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf an 
a _ vz of France. * 

e Duke of Savoy, now King of Fardinia. ho; 

Title of Rayal Highneſs, on Account of his Pre he 
to the Kingdom of Cyprus. — Tis ſaid that Duke Py 
took the Title of Royal Highneſs, to put himſelf abo 4 
the Duke of Florence, who was called great Duke; but "ts 
great Duke has ſince aſſumed the Title of Royal His bus y 
to put himſelf on a Level with the Duke of Savoy. 15 

he Prince of Conde firſt took the Title of Moſt ſerene 
Highneſs, leaving that of fimple Highneſs to the natural 
rinces. 

HIIS Teſtibus, q. d. Theſe Witneſſes ; was a 
antiently added in he end of a Berk that was 8 
the ſame Hand with the Deed; upon which the Witneſſes 
were called, the Deed read, and then their Names entred. 
See DztD and WITNESS. A 

This Clauſe of Hiis teſtibus, in Subjects Deeds, conti. 
nued till, and in, the Reign of Hen. VIII. but is now 
wholly omitted. Coke on L1ttleton. 

HILARIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts celebrated every Year 
by the Romans, on the eighth of the Calends o April, 
in Honour of the Mother of the Gods. Sce Fxasr, * 

The Hilaria were ſolemnized with great Pomp, and 
rejoycing, Every Perſon dreſs'd himſelf as he pleas'd, and 
took the Marks, or Badges, of whatever Dignity, or Qua- 
lity, he had a Fancy for. g 

The Romans took this Feaſt originally from the Greeks, 
who call'd it ANABAZIS, q. d. Aſcenſis : The Eve of that 
Day they ſpent in Tears and Lamentations, and thence 
denominated it KATABAEIS, Deſcenſus. 

Afterwards, the Greeks took the Name TAAPTA, from\ 
the Romans; as appears from Photius, in his Extract 
of the Life of the Philoſopher Iſdore. 

Caſaubon maintains, that beſide this particular Signifi- 
cation, the Word Hilaria was alſo a general Name for all 
Solemn, or Feaſt Days, whether public or private and 
domeſtic, But Salmaſius does not allow of this. 

Triſtan, T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between Hilaria and 
Hilarie. The former, according to him, were public re- 
joycings; and the latter, Prayers made in Conſcquence 
thereof; or even of any pri vate Feaſt, or Rejoycing, as a 
Marriage, Sc. The public laſted ſeveral Days; during which, 
all Mourning, and Funeral Ceremonies, were ſuſpended. 

The Hilaria, were firſt inſtituted in Honour of the Mo- 
ther of the Gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. C. 10. 
and Zampridius, in his Life of Alexander Severus; being 
apparently intended to expreſs the Joy conceiv'd at the 
Birth of the Gods. | 

HILARODE, or HILARODVUs, in the antient Muſic 
and Poetry, a Sort of Poet among the Greeks, who went 
about finging little gay diverting Poems, or Songs ; tho' 
ſomewhat graver than the Toric Pieces. Sce RuArsopus. 

The Hilarodes appear'd dreſs'd in white, and were crown'd 
with Gold. At firſt they wore Shoes; but afterwards al- 
ſumed the Crepida, which was only a Soal, tied over the 
Foot with Straps. | 

They did not ſing alone; but had always a little Boy, 
or Girl, to attend them, playing on ſome Inſtrument. 
From the Streets, they were at length introduced into the 
Tragedy; as the Magodes were into Comedy. Sce MAcopzs, 
Ta AGE DV. c. 

The Hilarodes were afterwards call'd Si modes, from a 
Poet named Simus, who excell'd in this Kind of Poetry. 


The Word is compounded of ia, joyſul, and a, 
Singing, Song. See H. DAROD IA. 
HILARO DIA, a Poem, or Compoſition in Verſe, made, 


HILARO PDE. 

Scaliger holds Hilarodia, Hilaro-Tragedia, Phiyact- 
grapry, and the Rhintonic Fable, to be all Names or 
the ſame Thing. See HILARO-TRACEDIA. 

HILARO-TRAGEDIA, a dramatic Performance, partly 
tragic, or ſerious ; and partly comic, or merry. See DRAMA. 

Scaliger, Poet. L. I. C. 52. holds, the Hilaro-LTragedia 
and Hilarodia, to be one and the ſame Thing. Others, 
rather take the Hj1aro-Zregedia to have been pretty nearly 
what we call a Tragi-Comedy. Others, again, will have 
it to have been a pure Tragedy, only terminating with r 
happy Cataſtrophe, which brings the Hero out of a wretche 
into a fortunate State. »— But the firſt Opinion ſeems the 


moſt probable, and the beſt warranted, Sce TRAGEDY: 
$1164 


HIP 


guidas mentions one Rhinton, as the Inventor of this 
Kind of Foem : Whence it was alſo called Rhintonica 


fahl. Av Term. See TzRM. 
HILL. See MouNTAIN. 


LOCK. See Movnr, 
— 5 Hebrew Meaſure, containing the fixth Part of 


an Epha; or — Wine Gallon and two Pints. See Mz A- 
HA C. 
wal oy a Female Stag of the third Year. See HunTiNG. 

Hixp Calf, a Hart of the firſt Year. See HunTin. 

Hino Hand, in the Manage. See Han. 

HINDENI Homines, antiently fignified a Society of 
Men; from the Sax0z hindene, Societas. 

In "the Time of our Saxon Anceſtors, all Men were 
ranked into three Claſſes; the Loweſt, the Middle, and 
the Higheſt z and were valued according to the Claſs they 

hat in Caſe an Injury were done by any one, 


"IF © 
Gon might be made according to the Value, or 


Worth of the Man it was done to. 

The Loweſt were thoſe who were worth ten Pounds, or 
two hundred Shillings; call d Viri ducentini, or Twwy- 
yindemen, and their Wives Twyhinda's. 

The Midale were valued at fix hundred Shillings; and 
were called Sixhindemen, and their Wives Siæhinda g. 
The Higheſt were. valued at twelve hundred Shillings ; 
and were called 7wvelvehindimen, and their Wives the 
Twelvehinda s. See TwininDI, and TwELVEHINDI. 

HINE, or Hin», in the Saxon Language, ſignifies a 
Servant, or one of the Family: But it is now taken in a 
more reſtrictive Senſe, for a Servant at Husbandry; and 
the Maſter-hine, is he that overſees the reſt. 

HINGES, in Building, thoſe neceflary Irons, by Means 
whereof Doors, Lids, Folds of Tables, &c. make their Motion, 
whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding, &c. See Door, Qc. 

The Species of Hinges are many, vis. Bed, Box, Butts, 
Caſement 3 Lancaſhire, and ſmooth-filed; Caſting, Cheſt- 
black, Lancaſpire, ſmooth-filed, Coach, Deſk, Dovetails, 
Eſſes, Folding, Garnets, Dozen-ware-long, Dozen-ware-ſhort, 
Weighty-long, Weighty-ſhort, Lamb - heads, Port, Side- 
Lancaſpire, Side {mooth filed, Side with rifing Joynts ; 
Lancaſpire, and ſmooth filed, Side with Squares, Screw, 
Scuttle, Shutter; Zancaſpire, and ſmooth filed, Stall, 
Trunk of ſundry Sorts, Joynts; Lancaſbire, Dozen- ware 
with Hooks, Dozen-ware long, Dozen- ware ſhort, Weighty 
long, Weighty-ſhort. 


HIP. See HAavuncn. 
Hiy-Shot, a Diſorder of a Horſe, when he has wrung or 


ſprained his Haunches, or Hips, ſo as to relax the Liga- 


ments, that keep the Bone in its due Place. 
The Signs are, that the Horſe will halt much, and go 


aſide long, trailing his Leg after him; and the Hip which 
is hurt will be lower than the other; the Fleſh falling 


away on the Side of his Buttock. _ 
HIPS, in Building, are thoſe Pieces of Timber, placed 


at the Corners of a Roof. See RooF. 

The Hips are much longer than the Rafters, by Reaſon 
of their oblique Poſition, and are placed not with a right 
or ſquare Angle, but a very oblique one; and by Conſe- 
quence are not, at leaſt ought to be, ſquare at any Angle, 
as Rafters are not at all, but Level at every one of em; 
and which is yet more, as Rafters have but four Plains, 
theſe commonly have five. See RAFTER. 

They are commonly, by Country Workmen, called Cor- 
ners: Some call them principal Rafters, and others Sleepers. 
Indeed, Hips and Sleepers are much the ſame; only the 
Sleepers lie in the Vallies, and joyn at Top with the 
Hips ; but thoſe Surfaces or Plains, which make the Back 
of the Hip, are the under Sides of the Sleeper. : 

The Backs of a Hip, are thoſe two Superficies, or 
Plains, on the outfide of the Hip, which lie parallel, both 
in Reſpe& of their Length and Breadth, with the Super- 
ficies of the adjoyning Side, and End of the Root. 

Hie-1/0144, is by ſome uſed for the back of the Hip. 
— Others underſtand it of a Prototype, or Pattern, com- 
monly made of a Piece of thin Wainſcot ; by which the 
Back, and the Sides of the Hip are ſet out. 

Hir-Roof, among Builders, called alſo [ta/ia Roof; 
is a Roof which has neither Gable Head, nor Shread Head, 
or Jerkin Head; which laſt, are both Gabic and Hip at the 
ſame End. See Rooe. : 

A Hip-Roof has Rafters as long, and with the Angles 
at the Foot, c. at the Ends of Building, as it has at 
the Sides; and the Feet of the Rafters on the Ends of 
ſuch Buildings as have Hiz-Roofs, ſtand on the ſame Plane, 
dig. parallel with the Horizon, and at the ſame Height 
from the Foundation, with Rafters on the Sides of the Ruof. 

Hie-Tyles. See 'T'YLE. 3 

HIPPEUS, or EqQuinvs, in Phyſiology, a Sort of Comet 
wich ſome Writers ſuppoſe to bear a Reſemblance to 
4 Horſe. 
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But the Shape of this Kind of Comet is not always 
alike ; being ſometimes oval, and ſometimes inwtating a 
Rhomboides. — So its Train is ſometimes ſpread from the 
Front, or Fore-part, and ſometimes from the hind Part. 

Hence, this Claſs of Comets is diſtinguiſhed into ZEquinns 
Barbatus, Equinus uadrangularis, and Equinus El- 
lipticus. See Comer. | 

HIPPIATRICE, the Art of curing the Diſeaſes of 
Brutes, and particularly Horſes. 

This we rather call the Farrier's Art. See FARRIER. 

The Word is compoſed of l, Horſe, and larg&, 
Phyſician. 

HIPPOCENTAUR, in Antiquity, a fabulous Monſter, 
ſuppoſed to be half Horſe, and half Man. : 

What gave Occafion to the Fable, was, a People of 
T hefſaly, inhabiting near Mount Pelion, who became thus 
denominated, by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the 
Art of Mounting on Horſeback 3 which occafion'd ſome of 
their Neighbours to imagine that the Horſe and Man made 
but one Animal. See HoxskmAnsniy. * = 

The Hippocentaurs differ'd from the Centaurs, in this, 
that the latter only rode Bullocks, and the former Horſes, 
as the Names themſelves intimate. See CxnTaAvr. 

Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real Hippocentaur at 
Rome. — On the Medals of Gallian, is repreſented a Cen- 
taur drawing a Bow, or holding a Globe in the right 
Hand, and the Helm of a Ship in the left; with this 
Inſcription, APOLLINI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the 
Conſervator of Auguſtus. — Triſtan conſiders both the one 
and the other, as a Symbol of the Protection Gallian had 
received from Apollo in his Wars againſt the Perſians. 

The Word is pure Greek, form'd of jar, Equus, 
Horſe, and www, pungo, I prick, ſpur, and vg, 
Taurus, Bull. 

HIPPOCRAS, or HypocRas, See Hyyocr As. 

HIPPOCRA'TES'S Seeve, Manica Hippocratis, a Kind 
of Filter, or ſtraining Bag, form'd by joyning the oppoſite 
1 of a ſquare Piece of Flannel, in Form of à Pyra- 
mid; and uſed to percolate, or ſtrain Syrups, Decoctions, 
Sc. for Clarification, See FiLTRE, FIL TRATION, Cc. 

HIPPOCRATICA Facies, See FAciks Hippocratica. 

HIPPODROME, Hireopromvs, in Antiquity, a Lift, 
or Courſe, wherein their Horſe Races were perform'd ; 
as alſo their Horſes exerciſed. 


The Word is Greek, compoſed of ir-, Ezuus, Horſe, 


and Peru, Curſus, of the Verb ede. curro, I run. 


HIPPOLAPATHUM, in Natural Hiſtory, - a Species of 
Lapathum, call'd alſo Monk's Rhubarb, Sce Ravsars. 
IPPOMANES, a Sort of Poiſon, famous among the 
Antients as an Ingredient in amorous Philters, or Charms, 
See Poison, PHILTER, and CHARM. 

Naturaliſts are not agreed about the Nature of the 
Hippomanes. — Pliny deſcribes it as a blackiſh Ca- 
runcle, found on the Head of a new born Colt ; which 
the Dam bites off, and eats, aſſoon as ſhe is delivered. 
He adds, that if ſhe be prevented herein by any others 
cutting it off before, ſhe will not take to, nor bring up, 
the young, 

Servius and Columella deſcribe it as a poiſonous Matter, 
trickling from the Pugendum of a Mare, when proud, 
or longing for the Horſe. 

At the End of Monſ. Bay/e's Dictionary, is a very 
learned Diſſertation on the Hippojanes ; and all its Vir- 
tues both real and pretended. 

The Word is Greek, Irene, compounded of -, 
Equns, Horſe, and wane, Furor, Fury, Madneſs, 

_ HIPPOPODES, or HIP POP ED ES, in the antient Geo- 
raphy, an Appellation given to certain People, ſituate on 
the Banks of the Scythian Sea; as being ſuppoſed to 
have Horſe's Feet. | | 

The 1/:ppopezes are mention'd. by Dionyſins, Geogr. 
v. 310. Mela, L. III. C. 6. Pliny, L. IV. C. z. And St. 
Auguſtin, de Civit. L. XVI. C. 8. But the Truth is, they 
had this Appellation given them on Occaſion of their 
Swiftneſs, or Lightneſs of Foot. 


The Word is compoſed of in7@, Horſe, and mis, 


Des, Foot. 


HIPPUS, in Medicine, an Affection of the Eyes, wherein 
they continually ſhake and tremble; and thus repreſent 
Objects as if continually fluctuating. Sce Eyx. 


It is thus called from the Greek, i, Horſe; in 
regard the Objects appear to ſhift as much as when we 
are riding. Slauchard. 

HIRCUS, in Anatomy, a Part of the Auricle, or 
outer Ear. See EAR. 

The Hircus is that Eminence next the Temples, See 
AvRICLE. 

The Word is Latin, and ſignifies Goat. my 

HiRcus, in Aſtronomy, a fixed Star; the ſame with 
Capella. See CAPELLA, 
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Hincvs, is alſo uſed by ſome Writers for a Comet, 
encompaſſed as it were with a Main, ſeemingly rough 
and haity, See Comer. | 

HISSING, an Appellation given by Grammarians to the 
three Conſonants, 9. X, and Z. See Cons0NANT. See 
alſo 8, X, and Z. a 

HISTERIC, See HvSsTERIC. 

HISTIODROMIA, or HysT10prRoMIA, the Art of 
Sailing, or of conducting Veſſels on the Sea, See SAILING. 

Hiſijodromia is the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
Navigation, See NAVIGATION. 

Hiſtio4romia turns on four Points, any two whereof be- 
ing given, the other two are eaſily found from em by 
the Loxodromic Tables, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Mer- 
tor's Chart, Sc. | | 

Theſe four Things are, the Difference of Latitude, 
Difference of Longitude, the Courſe, and the Diſtance run. 
Sce LonciTtvpt, LArITVUD E, RavmMB and DisTANCE. 

The Word is Greek, compoſed of 184, a Sail, of 15951 
the Maſt of a Ship, which comes from ls, to, I ſtand; 
and- $2{uGr, Courſe, of SIyiuw, I run. 

HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to Hiſtory. See 
HisSTORY. 

Thus, we ſay, Hiſtorical Truth, Hiſtorical Style, &. 

T'he Donation of Conſtantin, the Reality of a Pope 
Joan, &c are Hiſtorical Points, very much controverted. 

Henry Stevens has publiſhed a Hiſtorical and Poetical 
Dictionary; ſince improved and augmented by Morery. 
Mr. Sayle has given us an Hiſtoricat and Critical Dictio- 
nary: Diodorus Siculus, Vigmer, and Biſhop Nicholſon, 
Hiſtorical Libraries, | 

he Hiſtorical Art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and 
diſpoſing of the various Incidents, ſo as to conſtitute one 
uniform, well connected whole. Fa. Daniel. 


The principal Qualities of the Hiſtorical Style, are 


Perſpicuity and Brevity. See STYLE. 

HisToRICAL Column, is that whoſe Shaft is adorned 
with Baſſo-Relievo's carved all around from Bottom to 
Top, repreſenting the Hiſtory and Actions of ſome illu- 
ſtrious Perſon. 4 COLUMN. 

In Hiſtorical Columns, the Figures may be either diſpoſed 
in a ſpiral Line, continued from one End to the other; 
as in the Trajan Column at Rome: Or in diſtinct Bands, 
or Circles, containing ſo many different Subjects. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, a profeſs'd Hiſtorian, or Writer 
of Hiſtory; or a Perſon who applies himſelf peculiarly 
thereto. See HISTORx. 

The Term is chiefly uſed for a Perſon who has a pe- 
culiar Charge and Commiſſion to write the Hiſtory of his 
Time. — The Hiſtor:ographer to his Majeſty is an Officer 
under the Lord Chamberlain: His Salary 2007. per Ann. 

The Word is compoſed of the Greek, isdeia, Hiſtory, 
and ee, ſcribo, I write. 

HISTORY, a Recital, or ripen of Things as they 
are, or have been; in a continued, orderly Narration of 
the principal Facts and Circumſtances thereof. See AnnALs. 

The Word is Greek, isvela, Hiſtoria, and literally denotes 
a Search of curious T hings, or a Deſire 8 or even 
a Rehearſal of Things we have ſeen ; being form'd of the 
Verb isg:iy, which openly fignifies to know 4a Thing by 
having ſeen it. ho' the Idea affected to the Term 


Hiſtory, is now much more extenſive ; and we apply it 


to a Narration of divers memorgble Things, even tho 
the Relator only takes them from the Report of others. 


The Origin of the Word is from the Verb lente, 1 know ; 
and hence it is, that among the Antients ſeveral of their 
great Men were call'd Polyhiſtores, q. d. Perſons of various, 
and general Knowledge. See PoLVHISTORES. 

Hiſtory is divided, with Regard to its Subje&, into the 
Hiſtory of Nature, and the Hiſtory of Actions. 

HISTORY of Nature, or Natural Hisrory, is a De- 
ſcription of natural Bodies; whether terreſtrial, as Animals, 
Vegetables, Foſſils, Fire, Water, Air, Meteors, Cc. or Cele- 
Rial, as the Stars, Planets, Comets, c. See NArukk, c. 

Such are "ak age Diaſcoriaes's, Aldrouananss, &c. 
Hiſtories: Such alſo are Ray's and Geſners Hiſtory of 
Quadrupeds ; Willoughby's Hiſtories of Birds, Fiſhes, c. 
Such, laſtly, are Mr. Flamſteed's Hiſtoria celeſtis, or Hiſtory 
of the heavenly Bodies. | 

Natural Hiſtory is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call Phyſiology. Sce PnvsonLOGY, 


HisToy, with Regard to Actions, is a continued Relation 
of a Series of memorable Events, in the Affairs, either of a 
N Perſon, a Nation, or ſeveral Perſons and Nations 5 
and whether included in a great, or a little Space of Time. 

Thus, Thucydides has wrote the Hiſtory of Greece 3 
Livy of Rome; Mezeray, and Fa. Daniel, of France; 
Tyrrel, and Echard, the Hiſtory of England ; Buchanan 
ot Scotland; Clarendon, the Hiſtory of the Rebellion; 


** 
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T buanus, Biſhop Burnet, &c. the Hor, 
1 Times. 1 fory of their Own 
Enmuſebins, Baronins, &c. have wrote the 77; 
Church; Biſhop Burner that of the Reforma? of the 
Several Authors have wrote on the Method of R 
and Studying Hiſtory ; and, among the ref Tucs caing, 
dinus, Voſius the elder, Nhear, Patrici, Ben; 2 Bo. 
de Silhon, E. le Moine, Fa. Rapin, the Abbot Yard, 
Real, Fa. Z. — 2 . eK. 
Hiſtory is divided into Autient and Mode 5 
and Particular, Sacred and Profane. 1 Univerſa 
Fa. Meneſtrier gives us the proper Characters of th 
Kinds of Higory, with great Accuracy. — He dif; 
Hiſtory, with Regard both to its Matter, and 
and gives * * of each particular. 
Hiſtory, with Regard to its Matter, is either 
N — ht Civil, 2 Perſonal, or Singular. Sacred, or 
Sacred Hisrokx, is that which lays before us the M 
ſteries and Ceremonies of a” Viſions or Appeara 2 
of the Deity, &c. Miracles, and other ſupernatura] Thi? 
whereof God alone is the Author. — Such are the Bont 
of Geneſis, the Goſpels, Apocalypſe, Cc. See Mizacr, 
GosrEtL, REVELATION. N 
Natural HisToRy, is a Deſcription of the Singularities 
of Nature; its Irregularities and Prodigies; and the Al. 
terations it undergoes in the Birth, Progreſs, End, and 
Uſe of Things. — Such is Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Animals . 
Theophraſtus's Hiſtory of Plants; and the entire Body of 
Natural Hiſtory, by Pliny : Such alſo are Acoſta's Natural 
Hiſtory of the Indies; Plott's Hiſtory of Staffordpire &c 
Civil His rok, is that of*Pcople, States, Republicks 
Communities, Cities, &c. — Such are thoſe of Thyucy4ige; 
Halicarnaſſæus, Livy, Polybins, Mezeray, Fa. Danie} 
Milton, Zuchanan, &c. : 
Perſonal Hisrtory, is that which gives the Portrait 
or Lite of ſome fingle Perſon. — Such are the Lives of 
Plutarch, Corn. Nepos, Suetonius, &c. The Lives of the 
Painters, Poets, Philoſophers, Saints, Oc. 
Perſonal Hiſtory, is the ſame with what we other. 
wiſe call Biography. See BrocrArny. | 
Singular HISTORY, is that which deſcribes a ſingle 
Action, Siege, Battel, or even War, Expedition, Oc. 
Hiſtory, with Regard to its Form, is either ſimple, or 


© diver 


Itinguiſhes 
Its Form ; 


figurate, or mix'd. 


Simple Hiſtory, is that deliver'd without any Art or 
foreign Ornament ; being only a naked, and faithful Re- 
cital of Things, juſt in the Manner, and Order wherein they 
paſs d. — Such are the Chronicles of the Eaſtern Empire; 
the Faſti ; Chronological 'Tables, 1 Sc. See FAsrI. 

Figurate Hiſtory, is that which is further enrich'd with 
Ornaments, by the Wit, Ingenuity, and Addreſs of the 
Hiſtorian, — Such are the Political, and Moral Hiſtories 
of the Greeks, Romans, and moſt of the Modetns. 

This latter is a Kind of rational Hiſtory ; which, with- 
out ſtopping at the Shell or Outſide, the Appearances 
of Things, diſcovers the Springs and Movements of the 
ſeveral Events; enters into the Thoughts, the Breaſts of 
the Perſons concern'd therein; diſcovers their Intentions 


and Views; and by the Reſult of enterprizing Under- 


takings, diſcovers the Prudence or Weakneſs, wherewith they 
were laid, conducted, Sc. 

Theſe are much the moſt uſeful, and entertaining Hiſto- 
ries. — To this Claſs, may be peculiarly referr'd the Hiſto- 
ries and Annals of Tacitus, among the Antients ; and thoſe 
of Guiccarain, Petavins, and Biſhop Burnet among the 
Moderns. 

Mix'd Hiſtory, is that which, beſide the Ornaments 


of figured Hiſtory, calls in the Proofs and Authorities of 


fimple Hiſtory ; furniſhing authentic Memoirs, or original 


Letters, Manifeſto's, Declarations, Ec. to vouch the Truth 
of what is ſaid, — Such are the Hiſtories, or Collections 
of Ryſhworth ; Monſ. Rapin T hoyras's' Hiſtory of Hug. 
land; the Genealogical Hiſtories of Ducheſne Monk 
de Marca's Hiſtory of Hearn, &c. 

HisToRY, is alſo uſed for a Romance; or a fabulous, 
but probable Relation, of a. Series of Actions or Ad- 
ventures feign'd or invented by the Writer, — Such is the 
Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of Granada ; the Hiſtory of 


Don Quixot; the Ethiopic Hiſtory of Heliodorus, &a 


See ROMANCE. 

Hisrory, in Painting, is a Picture compoſed of divers 
Figures, or Perſons, repreſenting ſome Tranſaction, or Piece 
of Hiſtory, either real or feign d. See PAinTiNG, 

Painters are diſtinguiſh'd into Portrait Painters, Flowel 
and Fruit Painters, Painters of Beaſts and Land-Akips, 
and Hiſtory Painters. — The firſt Place is univerſally al 
low'd to Hiſtory Painters, as the moſt difficult, malterly, 
and ſublime Province. See OxDonnaAnCE, 

HISTRIO, in the antient Comedy, was a ZBuffoon, ot 


Droll, who acted ſome humorous Part to excite Laugh 


HOAR, 


ter and Merriment. See CoMEDYy, 


* 
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AR. Fos, Pruing. See Froer and Patina. 
104831 ESS, Raucedo, a Diminution of the Voice. 
9 part here affected is the Aſpera Arteria, and particu. 


its Head or the Larynx. See As8PERA and Lanrvnx. 
e next Cauſe of 41 is a too plenteous Effuſion 

of thin Lympha upon the Fart, 1 

Hoarſeneſs is a Sort of Catarrhal Indiſpoſition, arifing 
from a too great Acrimony or Saltneſs of the Lymph. See 
CATARBRH. ab 

perma Ceti, Decoct. Rapar. & Rob. Paſſular, are a 

54 Remedies herein. Where the Diſorder is enen 
{"cidents and Expectorants are f uently of Service, 

HOBBLERS, in our ancient Cuſtoms, were Men, who, 
by their Tenure, were oblig'd to maintain a little light Nag, 
or Hobby, for the certifying any Invaſion toward the Sea Side. 

The Name was alſo uſed for certain Triſh Knights, who 
uſed to ſerve as light Horſemen upon Hobbies. 

HOBBY, a Sort of Hawk that preys upon ſmall Game, 
as Doves, Larks, c. See Hawk. 

HOBITS, a Sort of ſmall Mortars, uſed for annoying the 
Enemy at a Diſtance with ſmall Bombs. See Mox Tar and 

;. 

54400 2 ueſday Money, or Hoxt-Day Money, a Tribute 
anciently paid the Landlord, for giving his Tenants and 
Bondmen Leave to celebrate Hock-4ay, or Hoke-day ; in 
Memory of the Expulſion of the domineering Danes. See 


 Hoxs Day. | 


H HOD, a Sort of Tray for carrying Mortar, in uſe among 


. Brickla ers. 6 1 
© HODEGOS, a Term purely Greek, ſignifying Guide. 


The Word is chiefly uſed as the Title of a Book com- 
d by Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, toward the Cloſe of the Vth 
tury ; being a Method of diſputing againſt the Hereticks, 
particularly the Acephali. 
Mr. Toland has alſo us N a Diſſertation under the ſame 
Title. Its Subject is the Pillar of Fire, Sc. which went be- 
fore the Iſraelites, as a Guide in the Deſart. 
HODGE poage, or Hor cn. porch, a Diſh of Meat cut 
to Pieces, and ſtrew'd with ſeveral Sorts of Things toge- 


ther. 

Hopcx-#04ge, or Ho rcn- pot, in Law, is the putting to- 
gether of — of ſeveral Tenures, for the — qa di- 
viding of them. See render; 

HODMAN, a young Scholar admitted from Weſtminſter 
School to be Student in Chriſt's Church College in Oxford. 
See SCHOOL, 

HOE, or How, a Husband-man's Tool, made like a 

's Adz, to cut up Weeds in Gardens, Fields, Oc. | 

This Inſtrument is of great Uſe, and ſhould be more 
employ'd than it is, in hacking and clearing the ſeveral Cor- 
ners, Creeks, and Patches of Land, in ſpare Times of the 
Year, which would be no ſmall Advantage thereto, 

HOG-:-ſteer, among Hunters, a wild Boar of three Years 
old. See HuNTING. 


HOGGET, or HocRRT, is a young Sheep of the ſecond 
Year, | . 
HOGINHINE, or rather AENHINE, 4. 4. ſervus pro- 
Prius, or third Night own Servant; is he that comes Gueſt- 
wiſe to an Inn or Houſe, and lies there the third Night: 
After this he was accounted of that Family; and if he 
offended the King's Peace, his Hoſt was anſwerable for 

him. See ThIRD Night atem Hine. 
HOGOE, properly, HAur- our, a Meſs in Cookery, 


dienominated from its high Savour or Reliſh. 


Its Preparations, Ingredients, £9c. are various. --- Its Baſis 
is uſually ſome Meat, e.gr. Leg of Mutton, minc'd with 
Suet an ſavoury Herbs, as Shalot, Thyme, Spinage, c. 
added thereto, with ſeaſoning of Salt and Pepper, and Yolks 
of Eggs: The whole work'd up into a Ball, and thus boil'd ; 
frequently, in the Body of a Cabbage, firſt faſhion'd like a 
Duck, or other Fowl, with a Head ſtuck on. --- It remains 
to be ſerv'd up with a proper Sauce, as Butter, Yolks of 
Egge Anchovies, Ec. | 

OGSHEAD, a Meaſure, or Veſſel of Wine, or Oil; 
containing the fourth Part of a Tun ; or 63 Gallons. See 
MxAsuxR R, Ton, Garion, Cc. | 

Two of theſe Hog ſheads make a Pipe or But. See PiP E. 

The Diſtillers weigh their Veſſels when full, and for a 
Hog ſhea allow 4 hun Weight, 2 Quarters, and 22 Pound, 
Cask and Liquor. 585 

HOK E. day, or Hocx-4day, or Hocx-Tueſday, in our 
ancient Cuſtoms, Dies Martiſ quem quindenam Paſche vo- 
cant; the ſecond Tugſday after Eaſter Week. 

his Day was very remarkable in former Times, inſomuch 


by a to be uſed on the ſame Footing with Michaelmas, for a 


general Term or Time of Account. --- We find Leaſes with- 


out Date reſerving ſo much Rent payable ad duos Anni ter- 
minos, ſtil. ad le A 9 ad Feſtum Sancti Mich. See 
Hock-Tueſday Money. 75 8 

In Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford, there is year- 
ly an Allowance, fro mulieribus Hockantibus, of ſome 
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comes from the Whitſter.— It is diſtinguiſh 


H 01. 


Manors of theits in Hampbire ; where the Men bock the Wo- 
men on Mondays, & contra on Tueſzays. -— The Meaning 
o& & is, = 17 that — — > = aw in Merriment = the 

ays wi o ull Paſſei to them, deſiring 
ſomething to be Rid out %; pious Ui s , 
, HOLD of Sbip, the loweſt Part of the Ship; includ- 
ing all that Part lying between the Keel ſon, and this lower 
Deck, See Sni, Oc. . | | 

In the Hald are the Stewatd's Room; the Powder Room. 
the Bread Room, and the Boatſwain's Room; divided from 
each other by Bulk-Heads, | 

The Hold is the Store Room in a Merchant Ship, or the 
Place wherein the Goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more 
cumberſome, are ſtow d. The reſt are diſpos'd between the 
two Decks; at leaſt in Dutch Ships, which have their 
Holds very ſhallow, and the Space between the Decks, 


high. 
To find the Burthen of a Ship, the Hol is to be meaſur'd. 
See Bux THEN. | | 
HOLD-faft, an Iron Hook in Shape of the Letter S, fix d 


in a Wall to retain and ſupport it. 


HOLLAND, in the Commerce of Linnen, a fine, white, 
even, cloſe kind of Linnen Cloth, chiefly uſed for Shirts, 
Sheets, £&c. See LIN NEN. | 

It is wrought in the Provinces of Holland, Frigelaud, and 
other Parts of the United Provinces 3 whence the Appella- 
tion, | 

The principal Mart or Staple of this Cloth is at Haerlem, 
whither it is ſent from moſt other Parts as ſoon as wove, 
there to be whiten'd the enſuing Spring. 

That manufaQur'd in Frizelard is the moſt eſteem'd, and 
call'd Frize Holland, It is the ſtrongeſt, and the beſt co- 
lour'd of any of that Fineneſs. — It is never callender'd, nor 
thicken'd with Pap, as the reſt ; but is imported juſt as it 

d by its being 
Yard, Quarter, and half wide; which is half a Quarter 


more than thoſe commonly call'd Frize Hollands, which are 


not right. 

Guliæ Holland is very white and fine, and is chiefly uſed 
for Shirts; being the ſtrongeſt of any for its Fineneſs, except 
true Frize. *Tis juſt Yard wide. 

Alcamore Holland, is a very ſtrong Cloth, and wears ex- 
ceeding well, *Tis about Yard, Quarter, and half wide, 

HOLLOW, in Architecture, a Concave Moulding, about 
a Quadrant of a Circle; by ſome call d Caſement, by others 
an Abacus. See CAsEZMEN T, Oc. 

Hor Low &4uare, is a Body of Foot drawn up with an 
empty Space in the Middle, for the Colours, Drums, and 
Baggage ; facing, and cover'd by the Pikes every Way to 
oppoſe the Horſe. See Squars. 

Hor ro] Toter, in Fortification, is a Rounding made of 
the Remainder of two Briſures, to join the Curcain te the 
Orillon ; where the ſmall Shot are play'd, that they may 
not be ſo much expos'd to the View of the Enemy. Sce 
Tow, Oc. | 

HOLM, Hur uus, fignifies as much as Haſila amnica, a 
River. Iſland, according to Bede; or plain grafſy Ground 
upon the Water-fides, or in the Water, according to Camb- 
den Cum duobus Holmis in Campis de Wedonc, Mon, 

Hence, where any Place is call'd by that Name, or where 
this Syllable is uy with any other inthe Names of Places, 
it ſignifies a Place ſurrounded with Waters. — As the Har- 
holmes, the Stephotmes, near Briſtol. --- If the Situation of 
the Place be not near the Water, it may ſignify a hilly Place; 
for Holm in Saxon, is in Engliſh an Hill, or Cliff. 

HOLOCAUST, a kind of Sacrifice, wherein the whole 
Offering is burnt or conſum'd by Fire; call'd alſo in the 
Scripture, Burnt-offering. See Sacririck and OrrRR- 
ING. | | 

The Word is Greek, 5airgucoy, ö A, compounded of 
ar, totus, whole; and xai, Uro, Igne Abſumo, I con- 
ſume with Fire. 

HOLOGRAPH, in the Civil Law, ſomething written 
wholly in the Hand- writing of the Perfon who figns it. 

The.Word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of a Teſtament, 
written wholly in the Teitator's own Hand, See TEST a- 
MENT. 

The Romans did not approve of Holographic Teſtaments; 
and tho' Valentiniam authoriz'd them by a Novel, they are 
not uſed where the Civil Law is in full Force, 

The Word is Greek, compos'd of z O, all, and yegpu, I 
write. 

HOLOMETER, a Mathematical Inſtrument, ſerving 
univerſally for the taking of all Sorts of Meaſures, both on 


the Earth, and in the Heavens. 


The Halometer is the ſame with Pantometer. See Pans 
TOMETER. 


The Word is Greek, compos'd of J-, and werpew, 1 


. 


meaſure, 1 2 > 
HOLSOM. A Ship is ſaid to be Volſom at Sea, when 
ſhe will hull, try, and ride well without rolling or labour. 


ing. 
e * Pp p HOLINESS 
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HOLLINESS, or Hol Ix ESS, Sanctity; the Quality which 


conſtitutes or denominares a Perſon or Thing holy ; i. e. tree 


or exempt of Sin. See S1N. en * 
Hor vN Ess is alſo us'd in reſpect of Perſons and Things 
that are ſacred, i. e. ſet apart to the Service of God, and the 

Uſes of Religion. See Sa cRED and SAINT. 

In this Senſe we ſay holy Days, holy Ordinances, the Hh 
Bible, holy ag holy War, Sc. — The Roman Catho- 
licks call the Inquiſition the holy Tribunal ; the See of 
Rome, the holy See, Sc. See InqQuisiT1ON, G o. 

Holy Oil, holy Water, c. See OIL, Warkx, Sc. 

Paleſtine is particularly call'd the holy Land, and 880 
lem the holy City. — Princes formerly made a Practice of 
going to ſignalize their Religion in the holy Land; who, if 
they had had any Religion, would have ſtaid at Home. See 
CROISAPpE. ü ] 

In the Romiſb Countries, one Third of the Year is taken 
up in holy Days, Saints Days, c. In Scorland, they ob- 
ſerve no ſtated holy Days, befide Sumdays. | 

Holy Week, is the laſt Week. of Lent, call d alſo Paſſior 
Week. See LENT and Pass10N. hy 

Holy Thurſday, is what we otherwiſe call Maunday 


Thurſday. See Mavunnar. | 
Haw ear is ſometimes us'd for the Year of Jubilee. See 


Jovz1LEE. 
In the Jewiſh Tabernacle, and afterwards in the Temple, 


were two Places; the one call'd the Holy, Sanctorum; and 


the other, which was more retir'd, the Holy of Holes, 

Sanctum Sauctorum, or the Sanctuary. See SANCTUARY, 
The Holy was ſeparated from the Holy of Hol ies by a 

Veil. In this latter Place was the Ark of the Covenant 


kept. See ARR. i : | 
| rays is alſo a Title or Quality attributed to the 


Pope; as that of Majeſty is to Kings. See TITLE, Qua- 


LIT, Ec. : 
Even Kings writing to the Pope, addreſs him under the 


venerable Appellation of your Ho/yneſs, or Holy Father; in 
Latin Sanctiſſime, or Beatiſſime Pater, See Pork. x 

Anciently the ſame Title, Halyneſi, was given to all Bi- 
ſhops ; as appears in St, Auguſtin, Fortunatus, Nicholas I. 
Caſfiodere, &c. --- St. Gregory compliments ſome of his 
cotemporary Biſhops with Tour Beatitude, Your Holyneſs. 

The Greek Emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo addreſs'd 
under the Title of Helyneſs, in regard of their being 
anointed with /oly Oil at their Coronations, --- Du Cange 
adds, that ſome of the Kings of Zg/and have had the 
ſame Title; and that the Orientals have frequently refus d 
it to the Pope. | 

Order of the Horx Ghoſt, is a military Order in France, 
the principal, in Point of Dignity, in that Kingdom. See 
ORDER and Knicur. 

It was inſtituted by King Henry III. in 1569, in Memory 
of three great Events happening on the ſame Day, vis. his 
Birth, Acceſſion to the Crown of France, and Election to 
that of Poland; and is to conſiſt of 100 Knights only; 
who, to be admitted, are to make Proof of their Nobility 
tor three Deſcents, 

The King is the Grand Maſter or Sovereign, and takes 
the Oath as ſuch on his Coronation Day; whereby he ſo- 
lemnly vows to maintain for ever the Order of the Holy 
Ghoſt, without ever ſuffering it to ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, 
ſo long as it is in his Power to hinder it ; and never to at- 
tempt to alter or diſpenſe with any of the irrevocable Sta- 
tutes of the Order. | 

The Knights are all to wear a Gold Croſs, hung about the 
Neck by a blue Silk Ribbon or Collar ; and the Officers 
and Commanders are alſo to wear a Croſs ſewed on the left 
Side of their Cloaks, Robes, and other upper Garment. 

Before they receive the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, that of 
St. Michael is conferr'd, as a neceſſary Degree; for which 
Reaſon their Arms are ſurounded with a double Collar. 

Croſs of the Hor.y Ghoſt, in Heraldry. --- A Croſs of the 
Holy Ghoſt conſi its of a Circle in the Middle, and on it the 
Holy Ghoſt in Figure of a Dove: the four Arms are drawn 
narrow from the Centre, and widening to the Ends, where the 
returning Lines divide each of them into two ſharp Points, 
upon each of which is a Pearl. See CRoss. 

From the Intervals of the Circle between the Arms, iſſue 
four Flower-de-luces. --. This is the Croſs worn by the 
Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt in France. 

HoLv-Ro4 Day, a Feſtival obſerv'd by the Roman Catho- 
licks, in Memory of the Exaltation of our Saviour's Croſs, 
See ExALTATION of the Croſs. 

Hor y-water Sprinkle, among Hunters, ſignifies the Tail 
of a Fox. See TAI. | | 

HOMAGE, or HommAce, in its general and literal 
Senſe, denotes the Reverence, Reſpect, and Submiſſion 
which a Perſon yields his Maſter, Lord, Prince, or other 
Superior. See Lonn, Oc. 

HouAcE, HouAc lun, Hominivm, in Law, is an En- 
gagement or Promiſe of Fidelity, which the Vaſſal or Te- 


— 
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nant who holds a Fee, renders to the 
thereto, Sce Fes, Vassar, Logy, toon when admitted 
The Word is form d of the Latin, Homo, Man. 
ſon when the Tenant takes this Oath, he = : a; by regs 
homo veſter, 1 become your Man : For k 6 145 
Homage is call'd Manhood: So the Homag me Neaſon, 
nant, 


and the Manhood of his Tenant, is all 5 Cb : 
tt}, 
nts by Way 


fol. 64. Fol 
In the original Grants of Lands and Teneme 
of Fee, the Lord did not only tye his Tenant t 
8 50 but NN . with Promiſe an 
ath to be true and loyal to hi ‚ n 
ah 4 tete val to him as a Lord and Bene. 
his Submiſſion, Ec, is call'd Homage, the 
as appointed by Stat. 17 Ev. II. is *y theſe Warn here 
a Free- man ſhall do hozage to his Lord, of whom, 6 2 
eth in Chief, he ſhall hold his Hands together 2 old. 
Hands of his Lord, and ſhall ſay thus: 4 = _ the 
„Man from this Day forth for my Life, for Meme, Your 
„ for worldly Honour; and ſhall owe. you my Faith a — 
* Land I hold of you, ſaving the Faith that I owe the 
* our Sovereign Lord the King, and to mine other +"*"ajy 
In this Manner the Lord of the Fee, for which 3 
is due, takes Homage of every Tenant as he comes * 


Land or Fee. Glauvil, indeed, excepts Women: 
pre Homage by their Huchonde; in — — 1 


Tuppos'd to have a more immediate Relation to Service in 


War; but Htzherbert denies the Exception, Nar. # 
fol. 137. | , Affen. 
He adds, that Biſhops do no Homage, but only Fealt 
and, probably, for the fame Reaſon as Women. Yet do 5 
read, that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury does Humage on 
his Knees to our Kings at their Coronation ; and that the 

Biſhop of Man is Homager to the Earl of Derby. 

Fulbec reconciles this: By our Law, lays he, a religious 
Man may do homage ; but may not ſay to the Lord Eg 
devenio homo veſter ; becauſe he has already proſeſs d himiclr 
to be only God's Man ; but he may ſay to him, © 1 do unto 
10 you _— * * you FRAN be faithful and loyal, * 

012age an ealty, or Faith, are two difti 
different Duties, vob Prater: n 


Originally, Homage was perform'd by the Gentleman, aud 


Fealty by the Peaſant, Others ſay, that Homage was that 
perform'd to the Lord himſelf; and Fealty to his Seneſchal or 
Steward, for his Lord. -- Tis added, that he who holds 
Lands for Term of Life, owes Homage, but not Fealty. 

Biſhops take the Oath of Fealty and Loyalty to the King 
for the Temporalities they hold of him; but without Zh: 
mage or Vaſſalage. See TrxmeorALtity. | 

Homact-Liege was a more extenſive Kind of Hage, 
whereby the Vaſſal held of the Lord, not only for his 
Lands, but for his Perſon. --- So that the Lord might uſe 
him againſt all Mankind, whether within or without the 
Kingdom, excepting the King. See LIEOE. 

This Kind of Homage was render'd bare-headed, with 
the Hands join'd on the Goſpels, one Knee on the Ground, 
and without Sword, Girdle, or Spurs. --- By which it wa 
diſtingui ſn'd from Frank Homage. See FRANK. 

There are alſo other Diſtinctions of Homage, as, 

Plain Homage, or Homage of a Fee, where no Oath of 
Fidelity is taken, 

Homage of Devction, which is a Donation made the 
Church, and does not import any Duty or Service at all. 

Homage of Peace, which a Perſon makes to another after 
a Reconciliation, as an Aſſurance that he will no longer 
difturb his Peace, Sc. | 

Homage, again, is divided into ew, 7, e. that performd 


upon the Grant of the Fee; and Annceſtrel. 


Homact Aunceſirel, is where a Man, and his Anceſtors, 
Time out of Mind, have held their Land of the Lord and 
his Anceſtors by Homage. 

It ſuch Lord have receiv'd Homage, he is bound to acquit 
the Tenant againſt all other Lords above him, of every 
Manner of Service: And if the Tenant has done Homage 
to his Lord, and is impleaded, and vouches the Lord to 
warranty, the Lord is bound to warrant him; and if the 
Tenant loſe, he ſhall recover in Value againſt the Lord, fo 
much of the Lands as he had at that Time of the Voucher, 
or any Time after. See VovchxR. | 

HomAGE is alſo us'd for the Jury in a Court-Baron ; be. 
cauſe commonly confilting of ſuch as pay Homage to the 
Lord of the Fee. See Jury and Cove r- Saron. 

HoMAGE is alſo taken, in ſome Caſes, for the particulat 
Place or Diſtrict where the Services are to be perform'd. 

HOMAGER, a Perſon that does, or is bound to do, H. 
mage to another, Sce Homace, 

his Lordſhip is ſo extenſive, that there are above 1:9 
Tenants or Homagers therein. : 

HOMAGIO veſpectuando, is a Writ iſſu'd out to the F- 
cheator, commanding him to deliver Seiſin of Lands to tht 
Heir that is at full Age, notwithſtanding his Zormage rot 
being done. | 3 

7 HOMESOKEF, 


N 6 tet, 


1 


3 2 ae io ¶ oe ens 
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HOMESOKEN, or rather Hausoxzw, the Privilege or 
Freedom which every Man hath in his Houſe, — Hence he 
who invades that Freedom, is properly ſajd facere Home- 
ſolen. See HAusoR EN. 

This ſeems to be what we now call Burglary, which is a 
Crime of a my heinous Nature, as being not only a Breach 
of the King's Peace, but a Breach of that Liberty which a 
Man hath in bis Houſe, which, as we commonly ſay, ſhould 
be his Caſtle, and therefore ought not to be invaded, Bratton 
lib. 3. See BURGLARY. | 

The Word is alſo us d for an Impunity to thoſe who have 
committed this Crime.—- Hamſokne, hoc eſt quietus efſe de 
amerciamentis pro ingreſſu heſitii violenter & {ine licentia 
contra pucem Regis, & quod tencatis placita de hujuſimoai 
rranſureſſione in curia veſtra. M. Thorn, 2030. 

HOME-/ta/t, a Manſion Houſe or Seat in the Country, 
See MANSION. By 

HOMER, or Ours, a 7ewifh Meaſure, containing the 
tenth Part of the Eypha. See MEaurs and Erna. 

HOMICIDE, in common Law, the killing of a Man, 

It is divided into volrrmtary and caſual, 

Voduntary Homicide, is that which is deliberate, and com- 
mitted with a ſet Purpoſe and Mind to kill; and is either 
with a precedent Malice, or without. — The former is Mur- 
der, and is a felonious killing, with Malice prepenſe, any 
Perfon in the Realm, living under the King's Francs 
See MugpER and MANSLAUGHTER, 

Caſual Homicide, is either merely caſual or mix d.— 
Merely caſuas, is when a Perſon kills another by pure Miſ. 
chance, being about his lawful Occafions z as in the Caſe of 
an Ax ſlipping out of a Man's Hand, or falling off the Helve 
while he is felling a Tree. See Chance MEpizy. 

It is accounted i , when there is Negligence, or ſome 
other unwarrantable Circumſtance, attending the Action. 

HOMILY, or Homzry, originally ſignify'd a Conference 
or Meeting; but has fince been apply'd to an Exhortation, 
or Sermon deliver'd to the People. See SERMON. 

The Greek Word, Homilia, ſays M. Fleury, ſignifies a 
familiar Diſcourſe ; like the Latin, Sermo: And Diſcourſes 
deliver'd in the Church took theſe Denominations, to inti- 
mate that they were not Harangues, or Matters of Oſtentation 
and Flouriſh, like thoſe of prophane Orators ; but familiar 
Diſcourſes, as of a Maſter to his Diſciples, or a Father to 
his Children, 

All the omilies of the Greek and Latin Fathers are 
compos'd by Biſhops,---We have none of Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexanarinus, and other learned Perſons ; by reaſon, in the 
firit Ages, none but Biſhops were admitted to preach. 

The Privilege was not ordinarily allow'd to Prieſts till 

toward the Veh Century. --- St. Chryſoſiom was the firſt 
Prieſt that preach'd ſtatedly: Origen and St. Auguſtin alſo 
123 but it was by a peculiar Licence or Privi- 
ege. 
Poris diſtinguiſhes Homily from Sermon; in that the 
Homily was perform'd in a more familiar Manner ; the Pre- 
late interrogating and talking to the People; and they, in 
their Turn, anſwering and interrogating him: So that it was 
properly a Converſation ; whereas the Sermon was deliver'd 
with more Form, and in the Pulpit, after the Manner of the 
Orators. 

There are ſeveral fine Homilies of the Fathers ſtill ex- 
tant; and particularly of St. Cy ſoſtom, St. Gregory, &c. 

The Word is Greek, dhα⁰e; form'd of àπ⁰ e-, Corus, 


Aſſembly, Council. 


HOMINE capto in Vithernamium, a Writ for appre- 
hending him that has taken any Bondman or Woman, and 
led him or her out of the County; ſo that he or ſhe cannot 
be replevy'd according to Law. See WITRHERNARI. 

HouixE Replegiaumdo, a Writ for the Bailing of a Man 
out of Priſon. See Bair, REPLEvxY, £9c. 

HOMINICOLA, Homincor =, in Antiquity, a Name 
which the Apollinariſts gave to the ee to denote 
them Worſhippers of a Man. See ApoLLINARISTS. 

As the Orthodox maintain'd that Jeſus Chriſt was God- 
man; the Apollinariſts accus'd them of adoring a Man, and 
call'd them Hominicoles. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, homo, hominis, Man, 
and colo, I worſhip. 

HOMOCENT RIC, in Aſtronomy, a Term of the ſame 
Import with concentric. See ConceEnTRIC. | 

The Hypotheſis of Prolomy is explain'd by means of divers 
Pommocentric and excentric Circles, See ExcENnTRic, c. 

The Word is Greek, compos'd of 5s, alike, ſimilar, and 
ger, Centre. . 

HOMOEOPTOTON, o , a Figure in Rhetorick, 
where ſeveral Members of a Sentence end in like Caſes. 

HOMOEOTELEUTON, opriorzacuny, a Fi gure in Rhe. 
torick, where ſeveral Members of a Sentence end alike. 

HOMOGENEOUS, or HomocGtNEArL, is a Term ap- 
ply'd to various Subjects, to denote, that they confiſt of 
ſimilar Parts, or Parts of the ſame Nature and Kind, — In 


C3 


2 N 
contra-diſtinQion to Heterggeneous; where the Parts are of 
different Natures, c. 5 a i af of-4 

Natural Bodies, for the generality, are compos'd of ho- 
mMogeneous Parts; as a Diamond, a Metal, gc. Artificia 
Bodies, on the contrary, are Aſſemblages of hererogeneon 
Parts, or Parts of different Qualities; as a Building, o 
Stone, Wood, Sc. See HE TEROGENEAL, 


The Word is compos'd of the Greek, u, idem, or £2u4- 


lis, and &, Genus, Kind. ; 

HomoGENEAL Light, is that whoſe Rays are all of one 
and the ſame Colour, Degree of Refrangibility and Reflexi- 
bility. See Licur and Ray. r 
HoMOENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the ſame Kind and 
Nature. See NuugER. 


 HomoGENnEAL Surds, are ſuch as have one common radi- 


3 3 
cal Sign; as /: 27, and /: 3, See Sunn, | 

HOMOGENEUM, Comparationis, in Algebra, the known 
Quantity in an Equation ; call'd alſo Abſolute Number. See 
EVATION, c. 

It is call'd Homogeneum Comparatiomis, of Compariſon, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other Terms; which tho homogene- 
0115 as well as this, 7. e. always rais'd to the ſame Degree of 
Power, are not the Quantities to which Things are here 
compar'd or referr'd. | 

HOMOIOMERICAL Principles, a peculiar Kind of 
Principles, ſuppos'd, by Anaxagoras, in all mix'd Bodies; 
being determinate Numbers of ſuch fimilar Principles, as, 
when they came to become Parts, e. gr. of an Animal Body, 
would there make ſuch Maſſes and Combinations as their 
Nature requir'd, vis. the Sanguinary Particles would then 


meet all together and make Blood, the Urinous Particles 


conſtitute Urine; the Offeous ones Bones, the Carneous 
Fleſh, Sc. See PRINCIPLE. | 

HOMOLOGATION, in the Civil Law, the Act of con- 
firming or rendering a Thing more valid and ſolemn, by a 
Publication, Repetition, or Recognition thereof. 

The Creditors have ſign'd the Contract; there remains 
nothing but to get it bomclogates. 

The Word comes from the Grech, 5uoiza, Conſent, 
Aſſent, form'd of dhe, ſimilis, alike, and avy&@- of atyeay, 
aicere, to ſay, q.4. to ſay the ſame thing, to conſent, 
agree. 

*HOMOLOGOUS, in Geometry, is apply'd to the Sides 
of fimilar Figures; which are ſaid to be hoxzologons, or in 
Proportion to each other. See StuILAR. 

hus, the Baſe of one Triangle, is homologons to the 
Baſe of another fimilar Triangle : So, in ſimilar Triangles, 
the Sides oppoſite to equal Angles, are faid to be homologous. 
See TRIANOLE. 

Equiangular or ſimilar Triangles, have their homologous 
Sides proportional. 

All fimilar Rectangles are to each other, as the Squares 
of their I62010g01s Sides, See RECTANGLE. | 

The Word is Greek, compos'd of à½ -, Similar, and 
49% -, Ratio, Reaſon, 4. 4. Quantities alike to each other 
in Ratio, --- So, if the Ratio of A to B, be the ſame as of 
C to D; here A is homologons to C, as B to D; by reaſon 
of the Similitude between the Antecedents and Conſequents. 
The two Antecedents, and the two Conſequents, then, in 
any continu'd Geometrical Proportion, are Homolozous Terms. 
See PROPOR TION. , 

Homorocovs Things, in Logick, are ſuch as agree in 
Name, but are of different Natures, --- Theſe coincide 
with what we otherwiſe call Ezuivocal Terms. See Equi- 
VOCAL. 

HOMONYMIA, in Logic, an Ezui vocation. See Homo- 
NYMvus, Oc. | 

HOMONYMUS, or Homonymovs, in Logic, is ap- 
ply'd to a Word which has two different Meanings ; or ex- 
preſſes two Things of different Nature and Quality. 

Homonymous is the ſame as Zquivecal: See Equivo- 
CAL. 

The Word is compos'd of d, ſimi/is, and the Ionic ou 
for o, amen, Name. 

HOMOOUSIOS, es, among Divines, a Being of 
the ſame Subſtance or Efſence. See SunpsTANCcE. See alſo 


PERSON, c. 

HOMOOUSIANS, Homovsr1ans, Homovsrons, Ho- 
MOUSION1STs, Homovs1AsTs, are Names which the Arians 
anciently gave to the Orthodox, by reaſon they held that 
God the Son is Homoouſios, i. e. conſubſtantial with the Fa- 
ther. See HEeTEROvsIANS. 

Huneric, King of the Vandals, publiſh'd a Reſer P 
refed to all the Homouſian Biſhops, See PxRSON, £5 

The Word is Greek, za e-, or o. ſignifying of 


t, di- 


the ſame Subſtance. 


HOMOPHAGI, among the ancient Geographers, a Name 
given to certain Nations who fed on raw Fleſh ; as the 


Seythians, Ec. 
The Word is form'd of %,, crude, raw; and gw, I 
cat, 


HOMUN- 


-- wh 
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- HOMUNCIONATES, a Name the Atians gave to the 
Orthodox, in the IVth Century; by reaſon they admitted 
two Subſtances and two Natures in Jeſus Chrift. 
HOMUNCIONISTS, a Se& of Hereticks, the Followers 
of Photin ; and from him alſo call'd Photinians. See 
ProOTINIANS. wy 2 
They had this Appellation in reſpect of their denying the 
two Natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only 


mere Man. 8 
The Word is form'd of the Latin, Homumcio, a Diminu- 


tive of homo, Man; 4. 4. little Man. 


HOMUNCIONITES, were a Sect of ancient Hereticks, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing Dogma it was, that the Image of God 
was impreſs'd on the Body, not on the Soul or Mind of 
Man. ng Fo | | 
HOND-habend, in our ancient Cuſtoms, from the Saxon, 
bona, Hand, and habens, having; a Circumſtance of a ma- 
nifeſt Theft, when the Party is taken with the Mainor, or 
Mainover, 7. e. the Thing ſtolen in his Hand. 

Brafton alſo uſes Hand. berend in the ſame Senſe. Sc. Latro 
mani ſeſtus. See Hanp-habend. | 

So in Heta, Furtum manifeſtum eſt ubi aliquis Iatro de- 
pre fenſus. ſeiſitus de aliqua latrocinio Hand-habbind, & Back- 
berinde, & ixſecutus fuerit per aliguem ctijus res aliqua fuerit, 
que dicitur Secborgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuan petere 
criminaliter ut furatam. ; 

[t alſo ſignifies the Right which the Lord hath to judge 
and determine of this Offence in his Court. 

HONE, a fine Sort of }/her-ſtone, whereon to ſet a Razor 
or Penknife. 

It is of a yellowiſh Colour, being Holly-wood petrify'd 
or chang'd into Stone, by lying in the Water for a certain 
Seaſon. See PETRIFACTION. 

Of theſe there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxferdſvire, that will 
be thus petrity'd in a very ſhort Time. | 
HONEY, Aſel, a ſweet fort of Juice ſuck'd from Vegeta- 
bles by the Bees, and repoſited in their Combs. See Wax. 

Honey is properly one of the Juices afforded by the 
Flowers, and is — to exude from all Sorts thereof; the 
very bittereſt, as Aloes and Colocynth, not excepted. 

In all Male Flowers that have Utricles at the Bot- 
tom of the Petala, is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet 
Juice in good Plenty; whence it is, that we ſee the Children 

ather Cowſlips, Fox-gloves, Honey-ſuckles, c. and ſuck 
= Honey from them. — The Bees too viſit theſe Flowers; 
and putting in their Proboſcides, or Trunks, ſuck out the 
Honey- Juice, and load their Stomachs therewith ; to be 
afterwards diſcharg'd and laid up in their Combs: So 
that Honey is a vegetable Subſtance. 

In the Belly of the Bee is a ſmall tranſparent Bladder, 
which is the Ay > Receptacle of the Honey: When the 
Animal finds this tull, it returns, enters one of the Cells, and 
diſcharges it there by that Part of the Head ſituate be- 
tween the two Jaws, which it extends wider than ordinary, 
moving in Head at the ſame time this way and that, —- If a 
Drop happen to be ill plac'd, it ſucks it up again by its 
Proboſcis, and diſcharges it a- new. When a Cell is fill d 
yu Honey, they ſtop it up with Wax for Winter Store. See 

Ax. 

Honey was anciently taken for a Dew that fell or deſcended 
on the Flowers ; but what proves this a Miſtake, is, that 
the Bees only gather it after the Sun is up, when there is no 
Dew left : It muſt therefore be either a Liquor prepar'd in 
the Flower, and excreted by its proper Veſſels, like Manna. 
Sce Manna. | | 

Or rather, it appears to be the fine Duſt, or Farina Fecun- 
dans of the Apices. For, according to the Obſervations of 
M. Au Vernay, the Bees, when in the Search of Honey, fix 
on no other Parts but the Stamina and Apices, and not on 
ſuch as yield any other Liquor. See Farina. 

What is very remarkable, is, that Honey, in Virtue of its 
vegetable Nature, is diſcover'd by M. Lemery to contain 
Iron; which Diſcovery may ſerve as an Anſwer to M. 
Geoffroy's Chymical Queſtion, vis. Whether there is an 
Part of a Plant without Iron? For if ſo delicate an Extra 
from the fineſt Part of the Flower, and this further elabo- 
rated in the little Viſcera of the Inſect, be not void of Iron, 
we _y deſpair of ſeeing any ſo. See Iron. 

We ave two Kinds of Honey, -2hite and yellow. --- The 
white, call'd alſo Virgin Honey, trickles out ſpontaneouſly 
from the Comb, by turning it up or breaking it. 

The ſecond is ſqueez d from the Combs in a Preſs, after 
having firſt ſoften'd them with a little Water over the Fire. 
--- There is alſo an intermediate Sort, of a yellowiſh white 
Colour, drawn by Expreſſion, without Fire. 

The Honey left to ſtand two or three Days, purges itſelſ; 
throwing up a Scum of Wax and other Droſs, which is to 
be taken off. | 

Some Naturaliſts will have the Honey to be of a different 
Quality, according to the Difference of the Flowers or 
Plants the Bees ſuck it from. Accordingly Strabo relates, 


% 
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that there is a Kind of Honey in Pontus, which 8 2 fl., 
Poiſon; being procur'd by Bees which feed | a frog 
Wormwood.. X 2 7 "pon Aconit 

F. Lamberti, in his Account of Mingyelia at: | 
the contrary ; and affirms it the beſt Honey aa W. * 
reaſon of the great Quantity of Bawm growing th by 
He adds, that there is another very white Kind of 1.” 
hard as Sugar, and which does not flick to the Hang, ). 

The Ancients rank'd Sugar and Manna among the 8... 
of Honey. See Svo AR and Max N A. Pecies 

Honey has conſiderable medicinal Virtues; being 
good Detergent and Cleanſer ; and in that Quality IF 
internally and externally, for the Viſcera, Wounds, Ul th 
ee. | Cers 

Honey is the Baſis of ſeveral Compoſitions in Ph 
Of os, with the Addition of Roſes or Violen, 10 
rialis, Sc. is made Mel Roſatum, Mercuriale, c. Xing 

There is alſo a Met Scilliticum, or a Preparation f 
Squillz : Mel Paſſulatum Viclatum, made with Raiſ 
boil'd in hot Water: And Mel Anthoſatum, made of fett. 
mary Flowers, x 5 

he Chymiſts alſo draw a Water, a Spirit, an Oil rec 
from Honey. | DEE 

Honey is alſo an Ingredient in ſeveral Drinks, as 14 
Metheglin, &c. See Mum, MErnzelIxN, gc. , 
Mila Hoxxv. S. Aaauman, Abbot of Hii, in his Deſcr 
tion of the holy Places, obſerves, that in the Place where 
St. Zohn Baptiſt liv'd in the Deſart, there are Locuſts which 
the poor People boil with Oil, and a Sort of Herbs with 
large long Leaves, of a Milk Colour, and a Taſte like that 
of Honey; and that this is what in Scripture is call'd jj 
Honey. 

Honxvy-Dew, is a ſweet-taſted Dew, found early in the 
ar on the Leaves of divers Sorts of Plants. ge 

EW, : | 
' Honey-Dews, or Mildews, are of a very different Nature 
from Blaſtings, being caus'd by the condenfing of a fat 
moiſt Exhalation, rais'd in a hot dry Summer, from Plants 
and Blofſoms ; as alſo from the Earth; which, by the Cool- 
neſs and Serenity of the Air in the Night, or in the up 
clear Region of the Air, is thicken'd into a fat gluey Matter, 
and falls to the Earth again; Part whereof reſts upon Oak 
Leaves, and ſome other Trees, whoſe Leaves are ſmooth, 
and do not eafily admit the Moiſture into them. 

Gaſſendus holds, that a viſcid Juice tranſpiring out of the 
Leaves, helps to compoſe this Honey, or to convert the Dew 
falling on them into a Honey Subſtance, which before had no- 
thing of it: And hence he accounts for the Reaſon why ve 
find it on ſome Trees, and not on others. 

This Honey-Dew talling on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat, 
beſmears them with a different Colour from the natural; and 
being of a clammy Subſtance, ſo binds up the young, ten- 
der, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat, by the Heat of the Sun, 
that it prevents the Growth and Compleating of the perfect 
Grain therein. | 
A Shower of Rain ſucceeding preſently after the Fall 
thereof, or the Wind blowing (4. , are the only natural 
Remedies againſt it. 

* Honxv-Comb, a waxen Structure, full of Cells, fram'd 
by the Bees to 2 their Honey, Eggs, Sc. See Cxrr, 
Wax, Hoxkr, Oc. 

The great Sagacity and Contrivance of the Bees in mak- 
ing their Combs, have often been admir'd. --- Their Labour is 
diſtributed regularly among them ; ſometimes thoſe Bees 
that carry the Wax in their Jaws and Chaps, moiſten and 
mollify it with ſome Liquor that they diſtil upon it ; the 
ſame ſometimes build the Walls of their hexagonal Cells; 
but ſometimes others do it; but thoſe that form the Cells 
never poliſh them. — Others come and make the Angles 
more exact, and cloſe and ſmooth the Superficies. And 3s 
in the doing of this, ſome ſmall Bits of Wax are pared off, 
there are ſome whoſe Buſineſs is to take theſe, that they may 


not be loſt. 


M. Maraldi has alſo obſerv'd, that thoſe Bees that poliſh 
the Walls, work longer than thoſe that build them; 3s ! 
Poliſhing were not ſo laborious as r ; 

They begin their Work at the Top of the Hive, faſtening 
it to the moſt ſolid Part thereof: Thence it deſcends down- 
wards, being continu'd from Top to Bottom, and from ofe 
Side to another; and to make it the more Solid. they — 
a Sort of temper'd Wax that is pretty much like Glue. Le 
Form of the Cells, of which the Honey- Cumb is made. U 


hexagonal ; a Figure that, beſides what is common with 2 


Square and equilateral Triangle, has the Advantage of in- 


cluding a greater Space within the ſame Surface. eq 
Howx y-Comb, in Gunnery, is a Flaw in the Metal 0 
Piece of Ordnance when it is ill caſt, and e 33 
HONI Soir Qui Mal y Penſe, q. d. Evil 70 ow he 
thinks Evil; the” Motto of the moſt noble Order o 
Knights of the Garter, See GaR TER. 
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HONOR Honovs. 
HONORABLE See Filer 
HONORARY T HoxouRaARy. | 
XORIACH, in Antiquity, a Species or Order of Sol- 
ales, under the Eaſtern Empire. — It was the Honoriact 


/that introduc'd the Goths, Laudals, Alon, Suevi, & c. into 


of Didymus and Yeriniannus, two Brothers, had, with great 


ks" and Valour, defended the Paſſages of the Pyrene- 
vis un the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own Ex- 
a but being at length kill'd, the Emperor Ccnſtans ap- 
pence 5 g Cs 0 

inted the Henoriact to defend thoſe Paſſages, who, not 
bontented to lay them open to all the Nations of the North 
then ravaging the Gauls, join'd themſelves to em. 
HONOUR, Hoxos.--- Beſide its literal 8Senſe, wherein it 
denotes a Teſtimony or Token of Eſteem and Submiſſion, 
Honour is particularly apply'd in our Cuſtoms to the more 
noble Kinds of Seignories or Lordſhips ; whereof other in- 
ferior Lordſhips or Manors hold, or depend. See SE1GNORY. 

As a Manor conſiſts of ſeveral Tenements, Services, Cu- 
toms, Sc. (See Manor, SERVICE, Cc.) So an Honour 
contains divers Manors, Knights-Fees, Cc. 

It was alſo formerly call d Benefcium ot Royal Fee; be- 
ing always held of the King in Capite. Selman. Ancient- 
ly, Honor ſignify'd the ſame as Baronia. See BARkoNY. 

By Stat. 37. Hen. 8. cap. 18. The King is impower'd by 
Letters Patent to erect four ſeveral Honours, vis. Weſtminſter, 
Kingſton upon Hull, St. Ofythe, and Donnington; and as 
many other Honours as he will. --- The Manner of creating 
theſe Honours, may be gather'd from the Stat. 33 Hen. 8. 
cap. 37, SC 3 | 

Maids of Honovs, are young Ladies, in the Queen's or 
princeſs's Houſhold, whoſe Office is to attend the Queen, 
c. when ſhe goes abroad, Sc. They are fix in Number, 
and their Salary 3001. fer Annum each. 

The French call Chevaliers e Honnzur, Knights, or 
Gentlemen of Honour, the Gentlemen Uſhers ot Queens 
and Princeſſes, who attend them, give them their Hand, &9c. 
See UsHER. 

Counſellors of Honour, or honorary Counſellors, are ſuch 
as have a Right to enter or fit in Aſſemblies, Courts, &9c. to 
deliberate or give Judgment in the ſame, tho? they do not 
properly and ordinarily belong thereto. | 

The Honours of the Louvre, are certain Privileges affected 
to divers Dignities or Offices, particularly thoſe of Duke, 
Peer, Chancellor, Cc. as, to enter the Louvre in a Coach ; 
to have the Tabouret or Stool in the Queen's Preſence, c. 

The Honours of the Horſe, are certain Ceremonies obſerv'd 
in receiving Viſits, making Entertainments, &c. perform'd 
either by the Maſter himſelf, or by ſome Perſon appointed 
for that Purpoſe ; as, to go and receive the Gueſts, to conduct 
them out again, to ſee they be well ſeated, help them to 
the choice Bits, £c. And all this in a polite agreeable 
Manner. 

The Honours of the City, are the publick Offices or Em- 
loyments thereof. --- He has been Conſtable, Overſeer of the 

oor, and Church- warden, of his Pariſh ; Common-Council- 
man, Alderman, and laſtly Mayor : He has paſs'd all the 
Honours of the City. 

The Honours of the Chureh, are the Rights belonging to 
the Patron, &c. As a Seat and Sepulchre in the Chancel, to 
be firſt ſerv'd with the conſecrated Bread and Wine, Ec. 

The Honours is alſo us'd for the principal Parts of the 
Apparatus of great Ceremonies ; as Coronations, Conſecra- 
tions, Chriſtenings, Sc. Such are the Oil, Tapers, Sc. 
Such Lords or Ladies bore the Honours at ſuch a Ceremony, 
In Obſequies, they anciently preſented the Honours, that 
is, the Shield, Creſt, Sword, Gantlets, Spurs, Banner, 
Horſe, &&c. | 

Funeral Honours, are the Ceremonies perform'd at the In- 
terments of great Men; as Hangings, Hearſes, Funeral Ha- 
rangues, Sc. 

Honovk Courts, are Courts held within the Honcurs, or 
Seignories above mention'd, See Cour. 

Honovk Peint, in Heraldry, is that next above the Centre 
of the Eſcutcheon; dividing the upper Part into two equal 
Portions. See Escurchzod. 

HONOUR ABLE: Amen1s, Amende Honor ABLE, an 
infamous Kind of Puniſhment, us'd in France, &c. on 


Traytors, Parricides, Sactilegious Perſons, and other heinous 


Criminals,” 

It conſiſts in this, that the Offender is deliver'd up to the 
common Hangman, who having ſtript him to his Shirt, and 
E a Rope about his Neck, and a Wax Taper in his Hand, 
eads him to the Court, where he is to beg Pardon of God, 
the King, the Court, and his Country. 

Sometimes the Puniſhment ends here; and ſometimes 
Death or the Galleys are added. 

HoxoukARLE, or HonNoRABLE Ordinaries, in Heral- 
dry, are the principal Ordinaries or Bearings, which, when 
in their full Extent, may poſſeſs one Third of the Field, 
See Ox DIN ART. | 
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Some only allow of nine, vis, the Croſi, Chief, Pale, 
Bend, F, Chevron, Salteer,  Giron, and Huch on: 


Others add more, vis. the Bar, Bordure, &c. See each 


under its proper Article, Cxoss, Chir, Pars, c. 

HONOURARY, or Honorary, is underſtood of a 
Perſon who bears or poſſeſſes ſome Quality or Title, only for 
the Name's Sake, without doing any of the Functions there- 
to belonging, or receiving any of the Advantages thereof, 

Thus we ſay, , hozourary Counſellors. See Counſellors of 
Howovs. 

In the College of Phyſicians, London, are four Honourary 
Fellows. See COLLEGE. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, conſiſts of four 
Claſſes of Members, vis. Honourary, Penſionary, Aſſociates, 
and Adjuncts. See Acanrtny. 

The Honourary are to be twelve in Number, and all In- 
habitants of the Kingdom. : 

Honour ary Services, are ſuch. as relate to the Tenure 
of grand Sergeanty, and are commonly join'd with ſome 
Honour. See Strvice. 

Honour ary is alſo us'd for a Lawyer's Fee; or a Salary 
given to publick Profeſſors of any Art or Science. | 

Honour ary Tutor, is a Perſon of Quality appointed to 
have an Eye over the Adminiſtration of the Affairs of a 
Minor; while the Onerary Tutors have the real effective Ma- 
nagement thereof. See To TOR, c. 

ONTEFONGENTHEEF, a Thief taken hond-habend, 
i. e. having the Thing ſtolen in his Hand. See Hox p- 
hal end. 

HOOD. See CN APERROON and CucuLLus, 

Hoop, in Falconry, is a Piece of Leather, wherewith the 
Head of a Hawk, Falcon, or the like, is cover'd. See 
Hawx, FArcon, &e. | 

After 1 a young Hawk, ſhe is to be fitted with a 
large eaſy Hood, which is to be taken off and put on very 
often, watching her two Nights ; and handling her frequently 
and gently about the Head. When you 1333 ſhe has no 
Averſion to the Hood, unſeel her in an Evening by Candle- 


light, continuing to handle, ood and unh her, as before; 


till at laſt ſhe takes no Offence, but will patiently endure 
handling. See Hawxins. 

After unſeeling, anoint with the Finger and Spittle the 
Place where the ſeeling Thread was drawn through; then 
hood her, and hold her on your Fiſt all Night. 

As ſoon as ſhe is well reclaim'd, let her fit upon a Perch ; 
but every Night keep her on the Fiſt three or four Hours, 
ſtroaking, Hocding, and vnhooging, &c. And thus you may 
do in the Day-time, when ſhe hath learn'd to feed eagerly, 
and without Fear. g 

HOOF, Ungulia, the horny Part which covers the Feet ot 
divers Animals, as Horſes, Bullocks, c. Sce Horn. 

The Hoof ſerves much the ſame Purpoſes as the Nails of 
ſome Animals, and the Claws of others. See NAIL. 

The Hoof of a Horſe ſurrounds the Sole and the Coffin 
Bone. --- To be good, it ſhould be of a dark Colour, ſome- 
what ſhining, high, ſmooth, of a round Shape, but a little 
larger below than above; ſhort, that the Horſe may tread 
more on the Toe than on the Heel ; ſomewhat hollow 
within, having a narrow Fruſh, and broad Heels. See 
HoxsE. | | 

The Hoof ſhould not have Circles, which are a Sign of 
its being brittle, and that that Horſe, having been often ſhod, 
has had his Feet ſpoil'd by the many Pieces broke out of it. 
— A white Hoof is commonly brittle. 

To judge whether the Hoof be good and ſtanch, lift up 
the Foot, and conſider if it have a Shoe forg'd purpoſely for 
it, and be very much pierc'd, and the Holes made in unuſual 
Parts, as wanting Horn enough to take hold by in thoſe 
Places where the Nails are commonly driven, | 

Sometimes they are forc'd to pierce the Shoes nigh the 
Heels, becauſe the fore-part is bad ; it being otherwiſe un- 
uſual to drive the Nails near the Heels, except the Toe be fo 
much {pl-t and broke as not to bear Nails. 

If the Hoof be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out 
at the Sides and Quarters, the Horſe commonly has narrow 
Heels, and, in 'Time, will be flat-footed ; which Sort of 
Foot is weak, and will not long carry a Shoe, nor travel far, 
but ſurbate : And that treading more on his Heels than Toes, 
will cauſe him to go low on his Paſterns. 

If the Hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on 
his Heels. — If crooked, vis, broad without and narrow 
within, ſo that the Horſe is ſplay-footed, it will cauſe him 
to tread too much inward, and cut or interfere. --- If the 
Fruſh be broad, the Heels will be weak and ſoft. --- It 
the Heels be narrow and tender, the Horſe will in time grow 
Hoof bound. | 

The Infirmities to which Hoofs are liable, are, the caſting 

, 


of the Horf, Hoof-bound, Hoof hard, Hoof-hurt, loo'e Hoof, 

falſe Quarters, G . | 3 
Caſting of the Hoor.— A Horſe is ſaid to caſt his Hef. 
when the whole Coffin of the Hoof becomes louſen'd, and 
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falls off from the Bone. This may be remedy'd by Care 


and proper Application; 
the Coffin Bone, c. be not hurt. 
Horſes ſometimes caſt their Hoofs by reaſon of ſome Prick, 


Stub, foundring, ſurbating, or other Accident, that cauſes 
an Impoſthumation in the Foot; ſo that the , and ſome- 
times the Coffin Bone, being ſpungy and eaſily broken, 
fall off in large Pieces. The laſt when it happens is de- 


te. 
wg e is a ſhrinking in of an Horſe's Hoof on the 


Top, and at the Heel; which makes the Skin tare above 


the Heof, and to grow over the ſame, ; ; 
11 bel an Horſe divers ways, either by keeping him 


too dry in the Stable, by trait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatu- 
ral Heat after foundering, 


Hoor· hurt. — In labouring Beaſts, eſpecially Oxen, if 


the Hoof be hurt with a Coulter or Share, it may be cur d 


by a Salve of Pitch and Greaſe mix d with Powder of 


Brimſtone, diſſolv'd together, and with an hot Iron melted 
in the ſere Hoof or Clee. INF 

Hooz-/ooſer'7, is a Diſſolution or dividing of the Horn or 
Coffin of a Horſe's Hoof from the Fleſh, at the ſetting on 


f the Coronet. | 
a If the parting be round about the Coronet, it comes by 


means of foundering; if in part, then by a Prick of ſome 
Channel-nail, Quitter. bone, Retreat, Gravelling, Cloying, 
or the like. 5 

The Signs of being looſen d by foundering, is its break- 
ing firſt in the fore Part of the Coronet, right againſt the 
Toes; becaufe the Humour always deſcends towards the 
Toe. -- If it proceeds from pricking, graveling, or the like, 
the Hoof will looſen round about Rae even at firſt. 
If occation'd by a Quitter bone, or Hurt on the Coronet, it 
will break right above the grieved Part, and rarely be ſeen to 
go any farther. , ; 

Hoop-ſiell'd, is an Infirmity that ſometimes befals young 
Horſes, when they are over-rid, or wrought hard, which 
makes them ſwell in that Part, by reaſon of the Blood 
falling down and ſettling there; which if not ſpeedily re- 
mov'd will beget a wet Spavin. 

HOOK in Angling, Sc. See AncLiNG, Oc. 

HOOKS, in Buildings, Sc. are of various Sorts ; ſome 
of Iron, and others of Braſs. 

10. Armour Hooks, which are generally of Braſs, and 
are to lay up Arms upon 
Pikes, Javelins, Sc. 29. Caſement Hooks. 39. Chimney 
Hooks, which are made both of Braſs and Iron, and of 
different Faſhions : Their Uſe is to ſet the Tongs and Fire- 
ſhovel againſt. 4®. Curtain Hooks, * Hooks for Doors, 
Gates, Sc. 69. Double Line Hooks, large and ſmall. 70. 
Single Line Hooks, large and ſmall. 8. Tenter Hooks of 
various Sorts, See TENTER, 

HOOK-zirs, in Architecture, are taper Iron Pins, only 
with a Hook-bead, to pin the Frame of a Roof or Floor 


together, | 
"HOOP, a Meaſure of a Peck. See PEck. 


HOP, or Hoes, a Plant of the reptile Kind, whoſe 
Flower is a principal Ingredient in Beer, and other Malt 
Liquors, See BxEwinG, See alſo BEER and Marr 
Liquor. | 
he Hop creeps like Snake- weed, unleſs it find Pales or 
Shrubs to hang to ; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant 
Poles for the 832 Its Stem is long, flexible, rough, 
and hairy. — Its Leaf indented like that of the Vine, and 
cover d with a kind of prickly Down like that of the Cu- 
cumber. Its Flowers are of a greeniſh Yellow, reſembling, 
both as to Form and Size, thoſe of the Female Elm; and 
grow in a kind of Bunch or Cluſter. In this Fiower is a 
blackiſh bitter Grain contain'd, which is the Seed of the 


Hop. 

15 the Spring time, while the Bud is yet tender, the 
Tops of the Plant being cut off, and boil'd, are eat like 
Aſparagus 3 and found effeQual to looſen the Body: The 
Heads and Tendrils are good to purify the Blood in the 
Scorbutus, and moſt cutaneous Diſeaſes ; Decoctions of the 
Flowers, and Syrops thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilential 
Fevers : Juleps and Apozems are alſo prepar'd with Hops, 
for Hypochondriacal and Hyſterical Affections, and to pro- 
mote the Menſes. 

The Propagation and Culture of Hops, being a Point of 
ſome Nicety, as well as great Advantage, we ſhall lay down 
a little Syſtem thereot. — Tis certain there is nothing in all 
the rural Employments, that, under prudent Management, 
turns to more account; very large Eſtates having been 
rais'd by this Commodity in a few Years paſt, -- Switzer 
tells us, he has known Ground yield 304. per Annum per 
Acre,” planted therewith : To ſay nothing of the great 
Number of Poor that are employ'd therein, vis. in the 
Planting, Soiling, Digging, Houghing, Poling, Tying, Pick- 
ing, &c, 
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a new Hoof being procurable, if 


„as Guns, Muskets, half Pikes, 


Colour, being eaſily pull'd, and by the browniſh Colour o 
the Seed - 


HOP 


not worth our, vie, 
long and * Garlic Hop, which, tho ane ! the 
account of the Redneſs towards the Stalk, does dot bent on 


| ny the Has to be cultivated 


than the former, the ! 


rly. 

For the Soil of H,ps. — There is ſcarce any but 
ben h and tif Clay Ground: ol 
t, however, is that which is light, deep, and rich: he 
will be the better if Sand be mir d with it: A bla dich 
den Mould is alſo excellent, If the Ground be cola Gar- 
and ſour, the beſt Means of Improvement is to fear horn 
Mortimer adds, that in Kent, where they eſteem new hr 
beſt for Hops, they plant their Hop Gardens with Ch — 
Trees and Apple Trees, at a good Diſtance; that whe Fr 
Land is paſt the beſt for Zops, (which happens in — — 
Years) the Cherry Trees may begin to bear; and 30 Y — 
after, when the Cherry Trees are ſpent, the Apple Tree 
may be in Perfection. | * Trees 

For the planting of Hops. — The Ground is firſt to * 


prepar d by tilling it the Beginning of the Winter, either 


with the Plough or Spade. In Offober, (and ſomes: 
tho? rarely, in March) they proceed to — 2 
the Places where each Hillock or little * is 1 
Some plant in Squares, Checquer-wiſe, which is the moſ 
convenient Form, where they intend, in the Courſe of the 
Tillage, to plough with Horſes between the Hills : But the 
beſt Form for the Hop, as well as the moſt pleaſing to the 
Eye, is the Quincunv. See Quixcuxx. 

If the Ground be poor, or ſtiff, tis neceſſary ſome good 
Mould, or elſe a Compoſt of Manure and Earth, be laid in 
Holes a Foot ſquare, in the ſeveral Places where the Hills 
are to be. The Diſtance of the Hills in dry hot Ground 
may be fix Foot; but in moiſt and rich Ground, ſubje& to 
bear large Hops, eight or nine. 

For planting, the largeſt Sets are to be choſen, eight or 
ten Inches long, having each three or four Joints, Theſe to 
be — in — — _ Ho, Purpoſe, one at each Corner of 
a Hole, and a Fifth in the Middle, raiſing t 
or three Inches about. as Mm 

For the areſſing of Hops. --- If the Hop. Ground be old, 
and wore out of Heart, they find it convenient to dig about 
them, toward the Beginning of each Winter, and take 
away a Quantity of the old Earth; its Place to be ſupply'd 
with what is fatter and freſher, --- If the 7ops be in good 
Heart, Manuring and Pruning is moſt adviſable. In order 
to this, they pull down the Hills, and undermine all about, 
till they come near the principal Roots. This done, taking 
off the Earth from the Roots, they find by the Colour, c. 
which are new Shoots, and which old ones 5 and cut off all 
the new ones. When the Roots are thus dreſs'd, the new 
Mould or Manure to be apply'd. | 9 

For the Paling.— The Time is when the Hops begin to 
appear above Ground: The Number and Dimenſions of the 
Foles to be adjuſted to the Diſtance of the Hills, the Na- 
ture of the Soil, and Strength of the Hop. To prevent 
Hoiifling, the Poles are to be made to lean outwards ; and 
eme toward the South, to receive more of the Sun's 

eams; it being Matter of Obſervation, that a leaning 
Pole bears more Hops than an upright one. 

As to tying. --- When the Hops are got two or three Foot 
above Ground, the next Bufineſs is to conduct and tye them 
to ſuch Poles as are empty, and at a proper Diſtance for 
them. — They are to be ty'd with wither'd Ruſhes, or 
Woollen Yarn ; but not ſo cloſe as to hinder their climbing 
= the Poles : Tue or three Strings may ſuffice for a Pole. 

his Operation to be attended to in April and May. 

About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in Length, 
and begin to branch, ſuch of them as are not yet got up te 
the Tops of the Poles, ſhould have their Heads nipp'd off, 
or elſe be diverted from the Pole, that they may branch the 
better; which is more for the Increaſe of the Hop, than its 
extending in Length. 

Sometimes in May, after Rain, the Hills are to be made 
up with a Hoe, or Spade, or by ploughing ; which will be 
a Means to deſtroy the Weeds: And 'tis neceſſary, if the 
Spring or Summer prove dry, to water them twice or thrice 
in a Seaſon, | 

Hops blow toward the latter End of My; and the for- 
ward ones are ripe by the Cloſe of Argyſt, — Their Ripe- 
neſs is diſcover'd by their fragrant Scent, their changing * 


Hi! 


Hops are to be gather 4 when they look a little browniſh, 
that without delay : the moſt expeditious Way, is, to 
— a Frame with four ſhort Poles or Sticks, laid on four 
orks driven into the Ground, of ſuch Breadth, as to con- 
tain either the Hair. Cloth of your Kiln, or a Blanket tacked 
round it about the Edges. --- On this Device, the Poles, 
wich the Hups on them, may be laid, being either ſupported 
by Forks, or the Edges of the Frame; at each Side where- 
of the Pickers may ſtand, and pick the Hops into it, --- 
When the Blanket or Hair-Cloth is full, untack it, carry it 
cy, and place another, or the ſame empty 'd, in the 
ſame Frame again; and this Frame may be daily remov'd, 
with little Trouble, to ſome new Place of the Garden near 
Work. | 
oops muſt not be gather'd while wet ; but if the Dew 
be on them, or a Shower of Rain has taken them, the Pole 
may be ſhaken, and they'll dry the ſooner : If they be 
over-ripe, they'll be apt to ſhed their Seed, wherein con- 
ſits their chief Strength; neither will they look ſo green, 
but ſomewhat brown, which much leſſens their Value; 
though ſome let them ſtand as long as they can, becauſe 
they waſte leſs in the dropping ; for four Pounds of undry'd 
Hops, thorough ripe, will make one of dry ; whereas five 
Pounds of thoſe ſcarely ripe, yet in their Prime, make but 
- ſo that 'tis judg'd the Proprietors get more in the 
thorough-ripe Hop by the Weight, than they loſe in the 
lour. 
hoy faſt as the Hops are pick'd, they muſt be Jry'7: Some 
among us, eſpecially the Hemmings and Hollanders, make 
uſe of an Ocfſt or Kiln for this Purpoſe : Others dry them 
on the ordinary Malt Kiln in an Hair-Cloth : But the beſt 
Way, is to make a Bed of flat Ledges, about an Inch 
thick, and two or three Inches broad, ſawn, and laid one 
acroſs the other, \Checkerwiſe, the flat Way ; the Diſtances 
about three Inches, or the like; the Ledges fo enter'd, are 
ut into another, that the Floor may be even and ſmooth : 
his Bed may reſt on two or three Joyces ſet edgewiſe, to 
ſupport it from ſinking ; then cover it with large double 
Tin ſolder'd together at each Joynt; and ſo order the 
Ledges before they are laid, that the Joynts of the Tin ma 
always lie over the Middle of a Ledge ; and when the Be 
is wholly cover'd with Tin, fit Boards about the Edges of 
the Kiln to keep up the Hops, only let the- one Side be to 
remove, that the Hops may be ſhoved off as before. The 
Hops may be turn'd on this Tin-Bed or Floor with great 
Safety, and ſmall Expence of Fuel; beſide that, any manner 
of Fuel will ſerve for this Purpoſe as well as Charcoal, the 
Smoak not paſting thro' the Hops: But it muſt not be for- 
got, to make Conveyances for it at the ſeveral Corners and 
Sides of the Kiln. 

The turning of Hops after the eaſieſt and moſt ſecure 
Manner, is found to be not only a Wafte and Injury to the 
Hop, but alſo an Expence of Fuel and Time; yet it may 
be prevented, in Caſe the upper Bed, whereon the Hops lie, 
have a Cover that may be let down and rais'd at Pleaſure ; 
which Cover may be tinn'd over, by nailing fingle Tin 
Plates to the Face of it, that when ha Hops begin to dry, 
and are ready to be burnt, you may let down this Cover 
within a Foot and leſs of the Hops, which will reflect the 
Heat oy them, that the uppermoſt Hop will be as ſoon dry 
as the lower, and every Hop equally dry d. IS 

The Method of bagging Hops, (after they have lain a 
Month more to cool and toughen) is to make a round or 
{quare Hole in an upper Floor, big enough for a Man with 
eaſe to go up and down, and turn and wind in it; then tack 
a Hoop about the Mouth of the Bag faſt with Packthread, 
that it may bear the Weight of the Hops when full, and of 
the Man that treads them: That done, let the Bag down 
thro' the Hole, and the Hoop will reſt above, ſo as to keep 
the Bag from ſliding wholly thro? ; into this Bag caſt a few 
Hops, and before you go in to tread, let an handful of Hops 
be tyed at each lower Corner with a Piece of Packthread, 
to make, as it were, a Taſſel, whereby the Bag, when full, 
may be conveniently lifted or remov'd; then go into the 
Bag, and tread the Hops on every Side, another ſtill caſt- 
ng in as faſt as you require, till it be full: When 'tis well 
trodden and fill'd, let the Bag down by unripping the Loop, 
and cloſe the Mouth of rhe Bag, filling the two upper Cor- 
ners as you did the lower: This Bag, if well pack'd and 
dry'd, will keep ſeveral Years in a dry Place; only Care 
mult be taken, that Mice do not ſpoil or waſte the Hops ; 
not that they'll eat them, but make their Neſts therein. 

4 HOPLITES, Horrirx, in Antiquity, were ſuch of the 
andidates-at the Olympic and other ſacred Games, as ran 
aces in Armour, See Gans. — 

One of the fineſt Pieces of the famous Parrhaſius, was a 

anting which repreſented two Hoplites ; the one running, 
and ſeeming to ſweat large Drops ; and the other laying his 
Arms down, as quite ſpent and ont of Breath. PI 
l. xxxv d b . ee my 
Te tA Paſchas, de Coronis, I. vi. cap. 14. 
© Word is Greek ànνν, form'd of 3710; Armour, 
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' HOPLOMACHI, in Antiquity, were 4 Species of Gla- 
diators, See Grapiaron, © Wa. | . 


The Haplomachi were thoſe who fought in Armour, 


either compleatly arm'd from Head to Foot, or only with a 
Cask and Cuirafle, | | 24 | 

The Word is compos' d of the Greek Sway, Armour, and 
wa50u2, I fight, 815 | 

HOPPER, a Veſſel wherein Seed-Corn is carry'd at the 
Time of Sowing. See Sowino. | 
The Word is alſo uſed for that wooden Trough in a Mill, 
into which the Corn is put to be ground. See Mitt. 
IT SANT, ſomething relating to Hora, Hour. See 

OUR, | | 

Hos ary Ciroles of the Globe. See Gronk. 

HoxARx Circles, or Lines, in Dialling, are the Lines or 
Circles which mark the Hours on Sun-dials. See D1ar. 
The Horary Motion of the Barth, i.e. the Arch it de- 
{cribes in the Space of an Hour, is 15 Degrees; not accu- 
rately, (for the Earth moves with different Velocity, ac- 
cording to its greater or leſs Diſtance from the Sun) but 
near enough for ordinary Computations, See Earth. 

HORD, Hoxyx, Hog pa, in Geography, is uſed for 
a Company or Body of wandering Pe le which have 
no ſettled Abode or Habitation ; but irole about Aſia and 
Africa, dwelling in Chariots, or under Tents, to be ready 
to ſhift as ſoon as Herbage, Fruits, and the preſent Pro- 
vince is eaten bare, | 

Hord is properly the Name which the Tarrars, who in- 
habit beyond the Yoga, in the Kingdoms of Aſtracam and 
Bulgaria, give to their Villages. | 

A Hora conſiſts of 50 or go Tents rang'd in a Circle, 
leaving an open Place in the Middle. --- The Inhabitants of 
each Hord uſually form a military Company or Troop ; the 
eldeſt whereof 1s commonly the Captain, and depends on 
the General, or Prince of the whole Nation. 


The Term Herd is a Tartarian Word, and li terally de- 


notes a Milltitide. | 

HORDEATUM, a liquid Medicine, made of Barley, 
beat and boil'd with other ſuitable Ingredients. | 

HORDEOLUM, in Medicine, a ſmall Tubercle arifing 
on the Palpebræ or Eye-lids. Sce Parra mn. 

It is thus call'd from the Latin, Hordeum, Barley, as re- 


N Barley Corn. 


The Cure of the Hordeolum and Grande, is by Diſcutients 
and Suppuratives. | 

HORDICALIA, or HoRDICIp IA, in Antiquity, a reli- 
gious Feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they ſacrific'd 
Cattle big with young. See FEAsr. 

This Feaſt fell on the x5th of Apri? ; on which Day they 
ſacri ficd thirty Cows big with Calf, to the Goddeſs Zethys, 
or Terra, Earth: Part of them were ſacrific'd in the Tem- 
ple of Jußiter.— They were burnt, at firſt, by the Ponti- 
fices ; afterwards, by the eldeſt of the Veſtal Virgins. 

Alexand. ab Alexandro Genial. Dier. writes Herdalis dies; 
and from him, ſome of the Moderns call the Feaſt Hordalia; 
but Varro writes it Hordicalia, and Feſtus, Hordiciata, 

The Word Hordicidia is form'd of horda ; which Feſtus 

explains by prægnans, pregnant; and c#40, I ſacrifice. Ovid, 
in his Faſti, l. iv. v. 631, deſcribes hora, or forda, to be 
Bos prægnans; of goegs, gravida. 
HORIZON, or Hon iso, in Aſtronomy, a great Circle 
of the Sphere, dividing the World into two Parts or He- 
miſpheres; the one upper, and viſible; the other lower, 
and hid. See CixcLE and HEmisentRE. 

The Word is pure Greek, and literally ſignifies bounding 
or terminating the Sight ; being form'd of zeige, termino, 
definio, I bound, I limit; whence it is alſo call'd Finirer, 
Finiſher. | 

The Horizon is either Rational or Senſible. 

The rational, true, or Aſtronomical Hog1zon, which is 
alſo call'd fimply and abſolutely the Horigon, is a great Cir- 
cle, whoſe Plane paſſes thro* the Centre of the Earth, and 
whoſe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir. W 

Such is the Circle H R (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 52.) whoſe 
Poles are the Zenith and Nadir: Whence it follows, that the 
ſeveral Points of the Horizon are a Quadrant diſtant from 
the Zenith and Naair. | 

The Meridian and Vertical Circles, all cut the rational 
Horizon at right Angles, and into two equal Parts. See 
MRI DiAN and VERTICAL Circle. 

The ſenſible, viſible, or apparent Hor1zon, is a leſſer 

Circle of the Sphere, as br, which divides the viſible Part 
of the Sphere from the inyiſible, Oi, 
Its Poles, too, are the Zenith and Nadir: And conſe- 
quently the ſenſible Horizon is parallel to the rational; and 
it is cut at right Angles, and into two equal Parts by the 
Verticals. | ; gs 

The ſenſible Horizon is divided into Eaſtern and Weſtern. 

The Eaſtern or Ortive Hor12z0N, is that Part of the 
Horizon wherein the heavenly Bodies riſe, See Rising. 

The Weſtern or Occidual Hogizon, is that wherein the 


Stars ſet, See SETTING, | 
Hor1zon, 


LY 


/ 
| 
* 


Hon1zow, in Geography, is a Circle paſſing over a given 
Part of the Earth, jp rb the viſible Part of the 
Earth and Heavens, from that which is inviſible, See 
EarTH. | ; 

The Altitude or Elevation of any Point of the Sphere, 1s 
an Arch of a Vertical Circle, intercepted between it and the 
ſenfible Horizon. See ALTirupE and ELEVATION, 

This is peculiarly denominated ſenſible Horizon, to diſtin- 

uiſh it — the rational or true, which paſſes thro. the 
entre of the Earth; as already obſerv'd. 

By ſenſible Horizon" is alſo frequently meant a Circle, 
which-determines the Segment of the Surface of the Earth, 
over which the Eye can reach; call'd alſo the Phyſical 
Horizon. | 33 

In this Senſe we ſay, a ſpacious Horizon, a narrow ſcan- 
ty Horizon. To find the Extent of the Horizon, or how 
far a Man's Proſpect reaches, by means of the Height 
of his Eye, ſuppofing the Earth an uninterrupted Globe, 
is a common Caſe of right-angled plain Triangles, where 
two Sides and an oppoſite Angle are given. — Thus, 


ſuppoſe AHB (Tab. Geography, Fig. 8.) a great Cir- 
4 of the terra 2 Globe, C the Centre, H C its Semi- 


diameter, and E the Height of the Eye; ſince HE is a 
Tangent, the Angle at H is a right Angle; fo that there 
are given HC, 398,386 Miles, or 21,034781 Exgliſb Feet, 
CE the ſame Length at the Height of the ww on the Maſt 
of a Ship, or at only a Man's Height, £c. added to it, and 
E HC the oppoſite right Angle. 

By theſe three Parts given, it is eaſy to find all the other 
Parts of the Triangle. Aud firſt, for the Angle at C, in order 
to find the Side HE; the Proportion is, as the Side CE to 
the Angle at H, ſo is the Side HC to the Angle at E; 
which being ſubſtracted from 90 Degrees, the Remainder 
is the Angle ar C, Then, as the Angle at E is to its oppo- 
fire Side HC; or elſe, as the Angle at H is to its oppoſite 
Side CE; ſo the Angle at C to its oppoſite Side EH, the 
vifible Horizon. Y 

Or the Labour may be ſhorten'd by adding together the 
Logarithm of the Sum of two given Sides, and the Loga- 
rithm of their Difference ; the half of which two Loga- 
tithms, is the Logarithm of the Side requir'd, nearly. For 
an Example, we will take the two Sides in Yards, by rea- 
ſon ſcarce any Table of Logarithms will ſerve us any far- 
ther: the Semi-diameter of the Earth is 7,011 594 Yards ; 
the Height of the Eye is two Yards more, the Sum of both 


Sides is 14,023190. 


Logar. of which Sum is 5,1468468 
Logar. of two Yards, the Differ. is 0,3010:00 


Sum of both Logar, - - - - 7,4478768 


— — —— — 


The half dumm 3,7239384 


is the Logarithm of 5296 Yards = three Miles, which is 
the Length of the Line EH, or Diſtance the Eye can reach 
at fix Feet Height. 

Tais, at leaſt, would be the Diſtance on a perfect Globe, 
did the viiual Rays come to the Eye in a ſtrait Line; but 
by means of the Refractions of the Atmoſphere, diſtant 


| 4 on the Horizon appear higher than really they are, 
an 


may be ſeen at a greater Diltance, eſpecially on the 
Sea, which is a Matter of great Uſe, eſpecially to diſcover 
the Land, Rocks, Cc. | 
Father Laval, Profeſſor of Hydrography at Marſcilles, 
found that the Horizon of his Obſervatory to the Sea-ward 
was never more than 15 Minutes, nor leſs than 13 4 ; that 
is, the Arch of the Circumference of the Earth, intercepted 
between the Obſervatory and the Horizon, fluctuated be- 
tween thoſe two Quantities; whence M. Caſſini deduces, 
that the Extent of the Horizon is ſeven French Leagues of 
three Miles each ; and that the Obſervatory is 175 Foot 


high. 

The Extent of the Horizon, at the ſame Place, and the 
ſame Height, is very ſubject to vary, by means of Diffe- 
rences in the Atmoſphere, which occaſion others in the Re- 
fractions. See REFRAcTION. 

When the Sea was full, or the North-Weſt or South-Eaſt 
Wind blew, and the Air hazy about the Horizon, F. 
Laval always found his Horizon the lower; i. e. the Re- 
fraction which ſhould raiſe it in that Caſe was leſs than 
ordinary. — And yet on the common Principles, the Air 
being now much charged with Vapours, the very contrary 
were rather to be expected. This makes M. Caſſini ſuſ- 
pect, that there is ſome other refractive Matter in the At- 
moſphere, befide the Air itſelf. 

The ſame Author obſerves, that at a Height much 
greater than that of F. Zaval's Obſervatory, he found 
the Arch termirated by the Horizon to the Seaward, 42, 
without any ſenſible Variation; whence he concludes, that 
the Var'ations are the greater, as the Height is the leſs ; 
which may ſeem contrary to what he had aſſerted in another 
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Place, vis. that the Variations in the. x 
of Bodies are greater, as theſe Ce Altitude, 


Hor12z0N of the Globe. See Grog. 
HORIZONTAL, ſomething that has a Regard t 
Horizon, is taken in the Horizon, or on a Level with — 
9 3 Hog Iz ON. the 
In this Senſe we jay, a Horizontal Plane, 7hri 
Horizontal Diſtance, Oc. . oh in as Line, 
Hor1zonTAL Plane, is that which is | 
Horizon of the Place ; or nothing ae de — 
rde Buſineſs of Level 3 
e Bufineſs of Levelling, is to find whether t. 
be in the Horizontal Plane; or how much the Devon 
See LEvELLING, , _ 2 
Hor1zonTAL Plane, in Perſpective, is a Pla 
to the Horizon, paſſing thro' the Eye, and 1 nc 
Perſpective Plane at right Angles. See PRRSFECTIr 
Plane, 1 Perfoen : 
Hor1z0nTAL Line, in Perſpective, is a right L. 
thro' the principal Point, parallel to the * ** 7 1 
the Interſection of the Horizontal and perſpective Planes 
Such is the Line PQ (Tab. PerſpeCtive, Fig, 12.) paffn 
thro' the principal Point F. 5 
Hon Izox TAL Dial, is that drawn on a Plane parallel to 
the Horizon ; _— its Gnomon, ot Style elevated ac. 
cording to the Altitude of the Pole of the Place it is de. 
fign'd for, | 
Horizontal Dials are, of all others, the moſt Gmple and 


ealy.---The Manner of deſcribing them, ſez under the Ar. 


ticle DiaLLiNnG. 

Hor1zonTAL Range, or Level Range of a Piece of 
Ordnance, is the Line it deſcribes, when directed parallel 
to the Horizon, or Horizontal Line. See RAN k. 

Dr. Halley gives two very ready Theorems, the one to 
fiad the greateſt horizontal Range at 45 Degrees Elevation, 
in any Shot made upon any inclin'd Plane, with any Eleya. 
tion of the Piece whatſoever ; and the other to find Elera. 
tions proper to ſtrike a given Object with any Force, 
greater than what ſufficeth to reach it with the middle Ele. 
vation, 2 

19, A Shot being made on an inclin'd Plane : having the 
horizontal Diſtance of the Object it ſtrikes, with the Ele. 
vation of the Piece, and the Angle at the Gun between the 
Object and the ot new por ol, to find the greateſt horizon- 
tal Range of that Piece laden with the fame Charge; that 
is half the Latus Rectum of all the Parabolz made with 
the ſame Impetus, --- Take half the Diſtance of the Object 
from the Nadir, and the Difference of the given Elevation 
from that half; ſubſtract the verſed Sine of that Difference 
from the verſed Sine of the Diſtance of the Object from the 
Zenith: The Difference of thoſe verſed Sines, will be to 
the Sine of the Diſtance of the Object from the Zenith, as 
the horizontal Diſtance of the Object ſtruck, to the greateſt 
Range at 45 Degrees. 

29, Having the greateſt horizontal Range of a Gun, the 
horizental Diſtance and Angle of Inclination of an Object 
to the Perpendicular ; to find the two Elevations _ 
to ſtrike that Object. Halve the Diſtance of the Obj 
from the Nadir ; this Half is equal to the half Sum of the 
two Elevations ſought : Then ſay, As the greateſt horizon'd 
Range is to the Horizontal Diſtance of the Object, ſo is the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination, or Diſtance of the Object 
from the Perpendicular, to a fourth Proportional ; which 
Fourth being ſubſtracted from the verſed Sine of the Di 
ſtance of the Object from the Zenith, lea ves the verſed Sire 
of half the Difference of the Elevations ſought ; which 
Elevations are therefore had, by ſubſtracting that half of the 
Difference to and from the aforeſaid half Sum. See Prc- 
JECTILE. 

Hor120nNTAL Shelters, among Gardeners, are De'encts 
_— parallel to the Horiæen for tender Plants, Bloſſoms, 
a Fs in the Spring, againſt Blaſts and pinching 

1gnts, x ö 

The uſual Shelters that have obtain'd, are Baſs-mats, ard 
other warm Coverings, which are roll'd up in the Day-tm!, 
and let down in the Night, -— In lieu of theſe, the Nerd. 
Mr. Laterence firſt propos'd horizontal Shelters, chiefly 
this Principle, that moſt of our Proſts and Blaſts fall pe- 
pendicularly ; i. e. the condens'd Vapours falling from t 
upper Region, do, at Night, form themſelves toward the 
Surface of the Earth, into Drops of News, ſubject to be 
frozen by the Coldneſs of the Air. See Dzw, FrosT, Ge 

The horizontal Shelters are to be made by laying Rouge 
Tyles, at certain Diſtances one above another, in the Structuf 
of the Wall, ſo as to project or hang over the Plane of te 
Wall, to carry off the Dew, Wet, Sc. 'Tis an Incon” 
nience 2 to this Method, that it is difficult to leads 
Tree rightly among the Tyles, or to keep its Figure du! 
fill'd up. | 

Hor12zonTi' 


nnn... RETEY 
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rlor1zoONTAL Parallax - CPanatrias, 
EN SONTAL Refratftion See I REFRACTION, 
Hok120NTAL Projection Mar. 


Hog iz oN T Ar. Diſtance Drisranc, 


HORN, Cornu, a hard callous Subſtance, wing bn the 
Head of divers Animals. See ANIMAL and HR Av.. 

Tis laid down as a Rule By ſome Naturaliſts, that no 
Animals have Horns but thoſe that are cloven-footed. © 

The Horns are uſually a double Part; inſomuch that 
there is but one Exception, and this too controverted. See 
UNICORN. 


The Horns of a Deer are properly call'd his Head. See 


* ks Hiſtory of the French Academy of Sciences, we 


have an Account of a Bullock's Horn dug out of the Ground 


in ploughing, which had ſhot forth fibrous Roots, and ap- 
pr to have grown or vegetated after the Manner of a 
t. 

g make a conſiderable Article in the Arts and Manu- 
fures. -— Bullocks Horns ſoften'd by the Fire, ſerve to 
make Lanthorns, Combs, Inkhorns, Tobacco- Boxes, Qc. 

Horn is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Hoof of a Horſe, Oc. 
See Hoo rr. 7 | O 

Hart's: Horn, Cornu Cervi. The Scrapings or Raſpings 
of the Horn of this Animal are medicinal, and uſed in 
Aftringent Draughts, Ptiſans, Cc. with that Intention. 

It yields by Diſtillation a very penetrative volatile Spirit. 
See SIR IT, c. oy | 

Ammons Hog N. See Cox Nu Ammonts. 

Hon N is alſo a Sort of muſical Inſtrument, of the Wind 
Kind ; chiefly uſed in Hunting, to animate and bring toge- 
ther the Dogs, and the Hunters. See Hun TI NG. 

The Horn may have all the Extent of the Trumpet. See 
TzauMPET. 

The Term anciently was, Nind a Horn; all Horns being in 
thoſe Times compaſs'd : But fince ſtraight Horns are come 
in faſhion, they ſay, Blow a Horn, and ſometimes, Sorung 4 
Horn, | 

There are various Leſſons on the Hern; as the Rechear, 
Double Recheat, Royal Recheat, Running or Farewel Re- 
cheat, &c. See RECHEAT. 

The Hebrews made uſe of Horns form'd of Rams Horus, 
to proclaim the Jubilee; whence the Name Jubilee. See 
JuBILEE. | 

Horn, in Anatomy. See Cox xu, MarTrix, £9c. 

Horn, in Architecture, is ſometimes uſed for Youre. 
See VoLuTE. 

Honk x of Plenty. See Connu Cop A. 

Hog N with Horn, or Horn unter Horn (cornutum cum 
cornuro) when there is Common per cauſe de vicinage, Inter- 
commoning of horned Beaſts. See Common and INTER: 
COMMON. | | | 

Horn Work, in Fortification, a Sort of Out-work ad- 
rancing toward the Field, to cover and defend a Curtain, 
Baſtion, or other Place ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt ; 
as alſo to poſſeſs a Height, &. See Our work. 

It conſiſts of two Demi-Baſtions, as LMN and OPQ, 
Tab. Fortification, Fig. 12. and a Curtain NO. - Its Sides 
or Wings are uſually parallel ; tho' ſometimes they approach 
or contract toward the Place, forming what they call a Queue 
4 Aronde, or Swallows Tail. See Queve 4 Aronde. 

When the Wings are too long, they ſometimes make 
Epaulements to flank them. -- The Parts of the Hoxz-work 
next the Country, are to be furniſh'd with a Parapet. 

Two Horn-works join'd together, make a Crown-work, 
See CRown-Wwork. ; | 

Horn Beam Pollengers, are Trees which have been lopp'd, 
and are of about twenty Years Growth. See TREE and 
Loeyin, 

Hog NOELD and HoRNETE, (from the Saxon, Horn, and 
Geld, Payment) fignifies a Tax within the Foreſt, to be 
paid for the feeding of horned Beaſts, See GEL. p. 

To be free of this, is a Privilege granted by the King to 
ſuch as he thinks good. --- Quietum effe omni colleftione in 
Foreſta de Beſtiis cornutis aſſes. Et ſint quieti de omnibus 
Gelais, & Danegeldis, & Moageldis, & Senegeldis, & Horn- 
geldis, Sc. See Suns ip. | 

A Horſe is ſaid to be Horn hipped, when the Tops of the 
two Haunch Bones appear too high. | 

HORNAGIUM, 1 in our ancient Law Books, 
ſeems to import the ſame with Horngeld. See HR NOEL D. 
HORODICTIC Quadrant. See QUADRAN Tr. 

HOROGRAPH V, the Art of making or conſtructing 
Dials; call'd alſo Horolog iography, Gnomonica, Sciaterica, 
Photoſciaterica, &c. See Di AL LEINx WG. ö 

The Word is compounded of qe, bora, Time, Hour, and 
vedeo, ſcribo, 1 write. 

HOROLOGIOGR APHY, the Art of making or con- 
ſtructing Nials, See DI ALLIN W. 

HOROLOGIUM, a common Name among the Larin 
Writers, for any Inſtrument or Machine to meaſure the Hours 
withal. See CHRONOMETER, 


I 


Terms, by no means to be overlook'd. — The Skin and 


Such are out Clocks, "Watches, © Sun-Dials, c. Sed 
Co At —— 8 See alſy 8 4 © 
ie V is origi ek, weoxtgter, pos'd 9 ; 
Bora, Time, Hour” ard Rowe. Speech, DiCourtt. ads v4 15 
| HoroLocrun, Hororooton, is alſo a Name the Greeks 
3 to their Liturgy or Breviary; by reaſon it contains the 

aily Hours, or the ſeveral Offices to be rehears d each Day, 
See HouR. 2743 $3 of : | 

The Gyeeks call it &29x654y, which anſwers to what In 
Latin and Engliſh we call Binrnum, or Diurnl. 

The Qegaoyoy is the Breviary of the Greeks, See Bazvianr: 

HOROPTER, in Opricks, is a right Line, drawn thro' 
the Point where the two Optic Axes meet, parallel to that 
which joins the Centres of the two Eyes, or the two Pupils, 

Such is the Line A B (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 65.) drawn thro? 
the Point of Concourſe C, of the Optic Axes of the Eyes 
D and E, parallel to HI, which joins the Cerſtres of the 
Eyes H and 1, | * - 

It is call'd Horoprer, as being found by Experience to be 
the Limit of diſtin Viſion. Vrieion. ' 

Plane of the HoRO TER. See PLANE of the Hompter. 

HOROSCOPE, in Aſtrology, is the Degree of the Af 
cendant, or Star rifing above the Horizon, at any certain 
Time when a Prediction is to be made of a future Event; 
as, the Fortune of a Perſon then born, the Succeſs of a De- 
ſign then laid, the Weather, 8c. See AsckNDAN Tr. 

Mercury and Venus were in the Horoſcope, &c. They 
were anciently ſo infatuated with Horoſcopes, that Alberts 
Magnus is ſaid to have had the Temerity to draw that of 
Jeſus Chriſt. | « 

The Word is Greek, eompos'd of dęg, hora, Hour, and 
the Verb or: ſpefto, conſidero, J conſider. — The La- 
tins call it Cardo Orientalis. 

HoRoscor E is alſo uſed for a Scheme or Figure of the 
twelve Houſes, 7. e. the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, wherein 
is mark'd the Diſpoſition of the Heavens for the given Time. 
See Houvsk and Figure, 

Thus we ſay, to draw. a Horoſcope, conſtruct a Horoſcope, 
&c. We call it more peculiarly calculating a Nativity, 
when the Life and Fortune of a Perſon are the Subject of the 
Prediction: For they draw Horoſcopes of Cities, great En- 
terprizes, Oc. 

nar Hokoscop k, is the Point which the Moon iſſues 
out of, when the Sun is in the aſcending Point of the Eaſt. 

This is alſo call'd the Part of Fortume. See Parr. 

HoroscoPE, is alſo a Mathematical Inſtrument, in man- 
ner of a Planiſphere; but now diſuſed. See PLaxisrnras. 

It was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial 
Treatiſe thereon, 


HORROR, Honk Roux, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch an Exceſs 


of Fear, as makes a Perſon tremble. In Phyſick it denotes 
ſuch a Shuddering or Quivering as precedes an Ague Fit; and 
is often join'd with Rigores and Lumbagines. See Acuvue, 
FEveR, ESC. 2 
Thro' Ignorance of this Acceptation, ſome have under- 
ſtood Fear to be accounted by Authors among the antecedent 
Symptoms of thoſe Diſtempers. | 
HORS 4% ſon fee, q. d. out of his Fee, is an Exception 
to avoid an Action brought for Rent ifluing out of certain 
Land, by him that pretends to be the Lord, or for ſome 
Cuſtoms and Services. For if the Defendant can prove 
the Land to be without the Compaſs of his Fee, the Action 
falls. See DisTRrICT. | 
HORSE, a Domeſtick Quadruped, of great Uſe in the 
Affairs of Agriculture, Commerce, War, Sporting, c. 
'The Horſe makes the Subject of a very extenſive Art, 
call'd Horſemanſh1p, conſiſting of divers ſubordinate Arts or 
Branches. See HorsEM AnsnHiP. 3 
From the ſame Beaſt ariſe the Proſeſſions of Chivalry, 
Knighthood, Sc. See CnxvALIER, Ec. | 
Authors are divided as to the Time when Men firft began 
to mount Horſes. — The Scholiaſts of Euripides, and Euſta- 
thius on the IId Book of the Iliad, ſpeak as if the Ancients 
had been unacquainted with the Uſe of Saddle Horſes, and 
had only uſed them to draw Chariots, &c. They add, that 
Courſes on Horſe-back were not introduc'd at the Olympic 
Games, before the 85th Olympiad. — But this can ſcarce be; 
in regard the Centaurs, to whom the Invention is attributed, 
liv'd long before that Time. See CRN TAUR. 8 
It appears likewiſe from Pauſanias, that there were Horſe 
Courſes even in the Time of Hercules, the Inſtitutor of the 
Olympic Games. See Or NM IC. 
he Parts of a Horſe's Body furniſh a great Tony of 
oat 
are call'd the Hair; the long Hair on the Neck the Main; 


the Fore-t6p the Toping or Tue; the Hair behind, on the 


Feet, the Ferlock or Fetter-lock ; that growing over the Top 
of the Hoof, the Coronet or Cronet; that on the Eye-lids, 
the Hrills. —The Ridge whereon the Main grows, is call'd the 
Creſt or Cxiſt; the fore Part, from the Neck to the fore Legs, 
the Brisker or Cheſt ; the Mark frequently running down his 
Face, the Rache; and that in the Forehead, the Star. — The 

* Rr Top 


_ — Ft —— — 


- 6 . - - ; — Fe — — OS 
Oat „ „„ 


—  _—s mY 2 


a Brui 


the Extremity of t 
. Teil, the Dark 
Genital, the Flank ; 
the looſe Skin wherein 
ore 


Parts of the Shoulders, next the Breaſts, the Fi//ets. — 


Part of the hind next the Buttock, 18 
cata? Stiffle or Sriffle Joint; the after Joint, or bending 
of the hind Leg, the Chambret or Elbow ; the inner, tne 
Ham or He the Joint at the Fetlock, the Paſtern, „ 
or Ferlock ant; the Foot, above the Hoof of the Ancle 

oint, the Coronet. The Part from the Withers to the Top 


int of the Thi | 
—_—_ 5 2 Knee ; the right Leg before, the fore 
Z; 


'd the 

ne 
; eel, the Hh; 
a N 2 be pared or cut off the Hoof when 
overgrown,. the Rift ; the fore Part of the Hoof the Toes 3 
the hind Part, where there is a Rifing in the Middle of the 
Sole, the Heel; and the Inſides meeting 


uarters.— Of mo theſe 4 further Account will be 
Feng under FA rope ve 2 | 
The Maſters in this Art lay it down, that a Horſe to be 


good, and well made, muſt have three Parts like thoſe 
95 a Woman, vis. the Breaſt, which is to be broad, the 
Hips round, and the Main long; three of a Lion, vis. 
Countenance, Intrepidity, and Fire; three of a Bullock, vi. 
the Eye, Noftril, and Joint; three of à Sheep, vis. the 
Noſe, Gentleneſs, and Patience; three of a Mule, Strength, 
Conſtancy, and Foot; three of a Deer, Head, Leg, and 
Hair ſhort ; three of a Wolf, Throat, Neck, and Hearing; 
three of a Fox, Ear, Tail, and Trot z three of a Serpent, 
Memory, Sight, and Turning ; three of a Hare or Cat, 
Running, Walking, and Suppleneſs. ; 
. Horſes are diſtinguiſh'd into divers Kinds, and differently 
denominated, with regard to their Strain or Country. — As 
the Neapolitan, known by his Hawk Noſe. — The Spano 
Genet, by his ſmall Limbs. — The Barb, by his fine Head 
and Hoof. The Durch, oy the Roughneſs of his 
Legs. — The Eugliſ by his ſtrong knitting together, £9c. — 
The Handrin, &c. See Gznzr, Bars, Sc. | 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſn'd with regard to the Uſes or 
Offices they are reſerv'd 4 for ; as, the Coach Horſe, War 
Horſe, Hunting Horſe, Running Horſe, Pack Herſe, &c. 
See Coach, HunTinG, c. | | 
Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſh'd with regard to their Colours; 
as A Bay, which admits of divers Shades or Caſts, vis. a 
black Bay, brown Bay 3 Bay; all which have con- 
Nantly black Mains and Tails. — Dun and Mouſe Dun, hav- 
ing frequently a black- Liſt along the Back, which denominates 
them Flea- back d. Flea-bitten, which is white ſpotted with 
red.—Grey, Dapple Grey, Silver Grey, Sad or Powder'd Grey, 
Black Grey, Sandy Grey, and Iron Grey. — Griſſel or Rount, 
a light Fleſh Colour intermix'd with white. — Peach Colour, 
or Blefſom Colour. — Pyebald, which conſiſts of two Colours, 
one of them white. — Roan, a Bay, Black, or Sorrel, in- 
termix'd with white Hairs. — Nubican Black or Sorrel, 
with white Hairs ſcatter'd about his oy — Sorrel, Com- 
mon Sorrel, Red or Cow - colour d Sorrel, bright or light- 
colour'd Sorrel, burnt Sorrel; all chiefly diftinguiſh'd by the 
Colour of their Manes. — Starling Colour, reſembling a 
browniſh or blackiſh Grey, only more freckled, or intermix'd: 
with white. — Tyger Colour, much the ſame with the brand. 
ed Grey, only the Spots ſmaller. — Molf Colour. — Deer Cv. 
tour. — lark. White, &c. - | | 
Theſe Colours are generally confider'd as Symbolical of 
the Nature, Qualities, & gc. of the Beaſts ; accordingly. 
their Value is much influenc'd hereby. The * nne var 
is priz d for Beauty; the brown Bay tor Service; the Blac 
with Si:rer Hair for 3 ; the Roan for Countenance 
the Sorrel, Black without white, and Iron Grey, are ted 
hot and fiery ; the bright EFlea- bitten, and Black with 
white Spots, are ſanguine; the White, Dun, and Pye-beld, 


phlegmatic and heavy ; the Mouſe Dun, red Bay, and blue 


Grey, are dull ; the Peach Colour rarely prove obedient to 
the Spur; the Sorrel ſeldom fail of being good, eſpecially 


if their Legs, Tails, and Manes be black; and the fame 


may be ſaid of the Flea-bitten, at leaſt thoſe ſo mark d in 

the fore Parts, or over the whole Body ; for when only behind 

tis an ill Sign, | : 
Indeed 'tis hard laying down any univerſal Rules. - The 


White, which promiſe the leaſt, prove good when black 
about the Eyes and Noftrils. And there are excellent Iron 
a good Colour. n 

of Horſes. Sce Acz, 


Greys, tho' they are not 
Er the Age, Teeth, 


&c. 
Tzzru, Manx, Sc. | 


Heat, 
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The Horſe 


on the Heel, the 


acroſs two other 


Fe the Furnitare, &c. of @ Hane. 866. 
pl. R, Bir, Ge, 2 4 10 _ des Savin; Bu 
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Hlonsx is alſo usd, in the Mili le ae LANES. 
the Cavalry. See Cavaray. tan Language, Q WPteſz 


The Army confiſted of 


= 
— 


— = 9 


ed of 50000 Boot, and 10000 El 8 
includes Horſe Guards, Horſe Gaga. 
Trogymes, =» Dragnous ane alſo frequently ce hende ud 
der the Name, tho they fight —_— Ver khan "wary 
o 

_  Horſs Guards, by the Spaniards call d F ue 
vallo ; by the French, Garaes de Corps ; the "modes = 
gardy ; and by the E 8 Life Guards; ans 
Guards of the King's Perſon Body, conn, 22 
. 7 * equipp'd. ee | 3 
"ha are divi into three Toßs; and to : 
e e Dare e 

64 Men; a er t man f 
Trooe, GRAN ADIER, Car rAlx, Oc. F n der 
Fach Troop of Horſe Guards is divided into four Diviff 
ons or Squadrons; two of which, conſiſting of 100 Men 
commanded by a principal commiſſion'd Officer, two Brio? 
diers, and two Sub-brigadiers, with two Trumpets, _—_ 
= Guard, one Day in fix, and are relievd in their 
urns. 25 


Their Duty is, by parties from the Guard, to attend the 


King's Perſon when he goes out near Home. --- When he 
goes out of 'Town, he is attended by Detachments out of all 
the three Troops. . 

One of the three Caprains of the Horſe Guards attends on 
the King when he walks on , immediately next his Per. 
ay 8 ing in-his Hand an Ebony Staff or Na with 
a ead. | | | | 


One Diviſion of Granadiers mounts with a Diviſion of 
the Troop to which they — 2 and go out on ſimall Par. 
ties from the Guard, perform Centinel Duty on foot, attend 
the King alſo on foot, &c. | | 

Maſter of the Hoxsz. See MasTzm of the Horſe. 

Zight Honsx, includes all the Horſe except thoſe of the 
Lide Term Zighr Borſa is forties apply'd to an ink 

e Term Zight Horſe is ſometimes apply'd to an inde. 
pendent Troop 3 or a Troop not embody'd into a Regi- 
ment. b | 

The Denomination aroſe hence, that anciently they were 
lightly arm'd, in Compariſon of the Royal Guard, which 
were arm'd at all Points. | 

Homss; is alſo a Term uſed in various of the Arts and 
Manufactories, for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their Work 
— = 1 more commodious working at it. 

e eu y the Tanners, Skinners, call'd alſo the 

26:5 a — — U _ hollow I four or 

ve Foot : ; upon which th re their 
Skins to get off SE Dirt, Hat, Fleſh, Sc. — 4 — 
CunRLIN c, CRAMOIsINe, G. | 

Horſe is alſo uſed in Carpentry for a Piece of Wood jointed 
dicular ones, to ſuſtain the 
Planks, £9c. which make Bridges over ſmall Rivers; and on 
divers other Occaſions. þ | 

Wooden Horſe. See Eqvvr kus. | 

Honsx is alſo a Rope in a Ship, made faſt to one of the 

Fore-maſt Shrouds ; having. a dead Man's Eye at its End, 
through which the Pen of the Sprit-ſail Sheets is 
reev'd. | | vi | | 

Honsz is alſo a Cant Name lately introduc'd into the 
Affair of Lotteries, for the Chance or Benefit of a Ticket 
or Number for one or more Days, upon Condition, if it be 
drawn a Prize within the Time covenanted for, of returning 
to the Seller an undrawn Ticket. See Caancs and Lor- 
TER. a | 

To determine the Value of a Horſe. — Multiply the A- 
mount of the Prizes in the Lottery by the Time the Horſe 
is hired for; and from the Product ſubtract the Amount of 
the Number of Prizes by the Value of an undrawn Ticket 
into the Time of the Horſe : The Remainder being divided | 
by the Number of Tickets into the whole Time of drawing, 
the Quotient is the Value of the Horſe. See, Gaming. 

HORSEMANGSHIP, the Art of breaking, diſciplining, 
and managing Horſes, See Hoxss, 

Horſemanſpip, in its Latitude, includes what relates to the 
Make, Colour, Age, 'Temper, and Qualities of Horſes ; their 
reſpective Countries and Climates, with the Manner of breed- 
ing, propagating, c. the Diſcovery of the Uſes or Services 


, by 


they are fitteſt for, whether the Wars, the Race, the Sad- 


dle, or Labour ; and forwarding and accommodating them 

In this general Senſe, jt alſo includes the Knowledge of 
the Deſects and Diſeaſes of Horſes, and the Remedies proper 
for the ſame ; with the ſeveral Operations requiſite thereto, 
as Docking, Gelding, Sboeing, &c. And thus takes in the 
Farrier's Province. See FArkIER. See alſo Dockixe, 
Grin, Snot, Ge. " 5 


But 


. 2 10 0 25 5 ©. H O | | 
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But the Word is in a mate peculiar Manner underſtood of 
3 of Niding; or of direfing a Horſe to Advantage, 
not only in the ordinary Motions, but more efpecially in 
managing or making him work, upon Volts, Airs, Oc. See 
Manzel, Rinmwe, Vour, Ain, &c.: | 
HORSE Shoe, a Cover or Defence for the Sole of a Horſe's 
Foot. Ses Snos, Hoor, M. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral Sorts ; as 19. The Planch 
Shoe, or Panceler,” which is ſaid to make a good Foot, and 
a bad Leg; as cauſing the Foot to grow beyond the Meaſure 
of the Leg. It is choſe for a weak Heel, and will laſt longer 
has weak 2 and Fruſhes to keep the Feet from Stones 
Gravel. N 2 
_ Shoes with Calkins, which, tho' intended to ſecure the 
Horſe from fliding, yet are reputed by many to do him more 
harm than — in that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
d, W 


Ground, reby _ times he wrenches his Foot, or 


ins ſome Sinew, elf ecially upon ſtoney Wa where 
—_ will not ſuffer the ins to enter, Double Calkins 


are leſs hurtful, as he treads evener with them than on the 


le Calkins; but then they muſt not be ober long or 
4-0 — but rather ſhort al flat. > 1 | 

30. There are Shoes with Rings, firſt invented to make the 
Horſe lift his Feet up high; tho ſuch. Shoes are more pain- 
ful than helpful, beſide the Unhandſomeneſs of the Sight. — 
This Defect is moſt incident to Horſes that have not ſound 
Hoofs ; for tender Feet fear to touch the Ground that is 
hard: But what is intended for Remedy, proves a Prejudice 
to the Horſe, by adding high Calkins, or Rings to his Shoes, 
as by that means his Heels are made weaker than before. 

49. Shoes with ſwelling Welts or Borders round about 
them, are us d in Germany, &c. which being higher than 
the Heads of the Nails, ſave them from wearing. Theſe 
are the beſt Sort of laſting Shoes, if made of well temper'd 
Stuff, as — 4 equally in all Parts, and the Horſe treads - 

them. - | 

50. Others, who uſe to paſs Mountains, where Smiths are 
not ſo eafily met with, carry Shoes about them, with Vices, 
whereby they faſten them to the Horſe's Hoofs without the 
Help of the Hammer or Nail: Yet is this more for Shew 
than Service; for though fuch Shoe may ſave a Horſe's 
Feet from Stones, yet it ſo pinches his Hoof that he goes 
with Pain, and perhaps injures it more than the Stones do. 
On ſuch t Occaſions, therefore, it were better to 
make Uſe of 2 int Shoe, which is made of two Pieces, 
with a flat Rivet Nail joining them together in the Toe, fo 
that it may be taken both wide. and narrow to ſerve any 
Foot. | 3 ee 

60. The Parten Shoe is us'd for a Horſe that is burnt in 
the Hip, Stiffle, or Shoulder, as it cauſes him to bear upon 
that Leg the Grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it 
the better. | | 

8*. The Panton or Pantable Shoe, which opens the Heels, 
and helps Hoot-binding. --- To which may be added the half 
Panton Shoe. | | | 

Horxss Shoe in Fortification, is a Work ſometimes of a 
round, ſometimes of an oval Figure, rais'd in the Ditch of 
: marſhy Place, or in low Grounds, and border'd with a 

arapet. | | 5 

Its Uſe is to ſecure a Gate, or to ſerve as a Lodgment 
for Soldiers, to prevent Surprizes, or to relieve an over- 
tedious Defence. | 

Honksk Shoe Head, a Diſeaſe in Infants, wherein the Su- 
tures of the Head are too open, or too great a Vacuity is left 
between them; ſo that the Aperture ſhall not be totall 
clos d up, or the Cranium in that Part be ſo hard as the reſt 
for ſome Years after. See SuTuRE. | 

This W. 8 is found to be increas'd upon the Child's 
catching Cold. When the Diſeaſe continues long, tis re- 
puted a Sign of Weakneſs and ſhort Life. In this Caſe tis 
uſual to rub the Head every now and then with warm Rum 
8 mix d with the white of an Egg, and Palm 

1 | | 0 
Sometimes the Diſorder ariſes from a Collection of Waters 
in the Head, call d a Hydrocephalus. . See Hy DROCEPHA· 
Luvs. . - * s 

Hors Meaſure, is a Rod of Box, to ſlide out of a Cane, 
with a Square at the End, being divided into Hands and 
Inches, to meaſure the Height of Horſes. See Hanp. 
HORSHAM: Stone, is a kind of thin broad Slate, of a 
FIR Colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in -— 4; to 
neal or cover Churches and Chancels, great Houſes, &c. See 
§ronx, Srark, Covaninc, Sc. n 5 

It is call'd Horſham Stone, becauſe chiefly brought from 
the Town of Horſham: we 7 7 

HORTAGIL.ERS, in the Grand Signor's Court, are Up- 
holſterers, or Tapiſtrychangere. See TarrsTRY. | 
There is no City better or more orderl regulated than the 
Grand Sipnor's Camp: And to have a Notion of the Mag- 
nificence of that Prince; he muſt be ſeen in that Equipage ; 


\ 


fore him, to fix on a Place. 


diate Charge 


of a Benefice 


he being much better lodg'd and beenden nene tun 


at Conſtantinople, or any other City in his Dominions. 
He has always two Tents. or Pavilions, and two Sete of 
Furniture entire ; that while he is in one, they muy ſtreteh 
or ſpread the other. Win CCC | 
In order to this, he has'conſtantly four hundred Morragilers 
or Upholſterers in his Retinue, who go u Day's Journey be- 
They firſt prepare that 
of the Sultan, then thoſe of the Officers of the and 
the Seglierbegs, according to their Rn. 
— HORTICULTURE, the Art of Gardening. 8 Gar- 
DENING. N 3 r 
The Word is compounded of Hortus, Garden, and coe, I 
till, dreſs, Oc. 5 1 ah! | 3 97% 8 
HOSANNA, in the Hebrew Ceremonies, was a Prayer 
which they rehears'd on the ſeveral Days of their Feaſt of 
Tabernacles. See LAuRRN AC. r 
It was thus call'd, by reaſon there was a frequent Repeti- 


tion therein of the Word xyywoyn,  ſerva nunc, or ſervs 


precer, i. e. Save us ncw, or Save us, we pray. 
There are divers of theſe Hoſannas. -— The % call 
them Hoſchannoth, i e. the Hoſannas. -- Some are rehears'd 


on the firſt Day, others on the Sc. which they call 


Hoſanna of the firſt Day, Hoſanna of the ſecond Day, c. 
Hos Ax NA Rabba, or Grand Hos ANNA, is a Name they 
pive to their Feaſt of Tabernacles, which laſts eight Days; 
y reaſon, during the Courſe thereof, they are trequently 


calling for the Aſſiſtance of God, the . of their 
3 


Sins, and his Bleſſing on the new Year to that Purpoſe 
22 great uſe of the Hoſchannorh or Prayers above men- 
tion'd. : - n e g 

The Jeus, alſo, apply the Term Hoſanna Rabba, in a 
more peculiar Manner, to the ſeventh Day of the Feaſt of 


Tabernacles; by teaſon they apply themſelves more immedi- 


ately on that Day to invoke the divine Bleſſing, &c. - © 
HOSE, from the Saxon, Hoſa, a Stocking. See STocx- 
ING. 0 | 2 5 
Hoss in Hiſe, among Botaniſts, fignifies one long Husk 
within another. | | 8 : | r tar 
Hosz-Husk, in Botany, a long round Husk within ano- 
ther, as in Pinks, Julyflowers, c. See Fo wũW R 
HOSPTTAL, popularly Srirr Ak, a Place or r 
erected, out of Charity, for the Reception and Support 
the Poor, Aged, Infirm, and otherwiſe helpleſs. See CHA- 
RITY, | 5 e 
The Word is form'd of the Zatin,” Hoſpes, Hoſt, Stran- 
ger. See Hos r. ook 220” 2 ; 
In the firſt Age of the Church, the Biſhop had the-imme- 
all the Poor, both ſound and diſeas'd ; as 
alſo of Widows, Qrphans, Strangers, 87c.--When the Churches 


came to have fix d Revenues allotted them, it was decreed, 


that, at leaſt, one fourth Part thereof ſhould go to the Relief 
of the Poor; and to provide for them the more commodiouſly, 
divers Houſes of Charity were built, which are fince deno- 
minated Haſpitals. See Tiras. | | Y 4 
They were govern'd wholly by the Prieſts and Deacons, 
under the Inſpection of the Biſhop. See Bisnor, Oc. 

In Courſe of Time, ſeparate Revenues were affign'd for 
the Hoſpitals ; and particular Perſons, out of Motives of 
oy og Charity, gave Lands, and Money for erecting of 

of pit ans. 6 e | 

ben the Church Diſcipline began to relax, the Prieſts, 
who till then had been the Adminittrators of Hoſpitals, con- 
verted them into a Sort of Benefices, which they held at 


Pleaſure, without giving account thereof to any _y 5 
<P 


reſerving the greateſt Part of the Income to their own 


ſo that the Intentions of the Founders were fruſtrated . TO 


remove this Abuſe, the Council of Vienna expreſly prohi- 
bited the giving _ Hoſpital to ſecular Prieſts in the Way 
; directed the Adminiſtration thereof to 

be given to ſufficient and reſponſible Laymen, ho ſhould 
take an Oath, like that of Tutors, for the faithful Diſcharge 
thereof; and be accountable to the Ordinaries. -- This De- 
cree was executed and confirm'd by the Council of Trent. See 
Oxconouys. 3 | : | 
In England, Hoſpitals tounded for the mere Relief of the 
Indigent and Neceſſitous, are peculiarly call'd Mms-houſes ; 


the Name HoſÞiral being reſerv'd* to thoſe deſtin'd for the 


Sick, Aged, Young, c. The Principal of theſe are; The 
Royal Hos Ir Al for diſabled Soldiers, commonly calł d 

Chelſea College. See Col. L REE. 5 
It was founded by King Charles II. carry'd on by King 

James II. and finiſh'd by King William and Queen Mary. 
The Building is very ſpacious and magnificent: Its Figure 


is a IT; the middle or front Part wh conſiſts of a Cha- 
* Hall; the other two Lines being four Stories high, 
1 


vided into Wards or Galleries, two in each Story, contain- 


ing each twenty- ſix diſtinct Apartments for the Foot Sol. 
diers. At each of the four Corners of the main Building, 


there is a Pavilion, in one whereof is the Governor's Lodp. 
ing and the Council Chamber; the other being Lodgings 
for ſeveral of the Officers of the Houſe, Beſide the main 


7 Building 


r 


_ 3 . ͤ —˙ Eo 


Alain in the Service. | 


| and 52 


taught. 5 | 
Since its firſt Endowment it has receiv'd abundance of 


N | \ 


. . 2 ” _ 

A by a 
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Building, there ate four Wings or Our-buildings z one for 
the Infirmary, another for ſeveral Officers of the Houle, 


another for old waim'd Officers of Horſe and Foot ; and the 


fourth for the Baker, Laundreſfs, &c/ 
The Number gf ördinary Penſioners is-456 ; beſide the 
Officers and Servants of the Houſe: The out, or extraordi- 


.nary Penfioners, are alſo very numerous; and theſe, upon 


Occaſion, do Duty in the ſeveral Garriſons, from whence 
Draughts are made for the Army, & See Invarins. 


The Penſioners are all provided with Cloaths, Diet, Waſh- 
ing, Lodging, Firing, and one Day's Pay in every Week 
ſpending Money. | | over bet 

e Qualifications requir'd to be admitted of this Body, 


| are, that each Perſon bring a Certificate from his ſuperior 


Officer, that he has been maim'd or diſabled in the Service 
of the Crown; or that he has ſerv'd the Crown 20 Years, 
which muſt be made appear by Muſter-Rolls, | 
Jo defray the Charges of this Hoſpital, there is a con- 
fiderable Sum paid yearly out of the Poundage of the Army ; 
beſide one Day's Pay of each Officer, and each common 
Soldier, pony ar; which, in Time of War, amounts to 
13 Or 1 f | | | 

*F or the Adminiſtration of this Hoſpital, there is a Go- 
vernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Major, Treaſurer, &c. 
Greenwich HoserTAL, is a Retreat for Seamen, who, 
by Age, Wounds, or other Accidents, . are diſabled from 
Service ; and for the Widows and Children of ſuch as are 
This, in Point of Magnificence and Spaciouſneſs, excels 
even Chelſea Hoſpiral, A good Part of it was built in K. 
Charles I's Time, at the Expence of 360007, It was much 
promoted by King Willium; and finiſh'd under Queen Aune 
6. c 


The Number of Penſioners entertain'd in this Hoſpital 


is 300, To each hundred Men are allow'd fix Nurſes, be- 


ing ee Widows of Seamen. | 
e Victualling is according to the Allowance of Chelſea 
Hoſpital, vis, four Men to a Meſs 3 each Meſs to contain 
four Pound of Fleſh, a Gallon of Beer, GWS. 


It is adtniniſter'd by a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 


Captain, Lieutenant, Chaplain, Steward, Phyſician, &c. 
Chriſt's HosrirAr, arly call'd the Zine hat Hos- 
PITAL, was anciently a ae ip Grey Friars, founded 
by Raihere, the firſt Prior thereof, in the Time of Henry I. 
diſſolv'd by Henry VIII. and converted by Edward VI. in- 
to an Hoſpital for poor Children, who are ſupply'd with 
all Neceflaries and Conveniencies, . cloath'd, dieted, and 


new Donations, A great Part of it was burnt down by the 
great Fire; but is again rebuilt by the Care of the. Gover- 
nors, tho* not without incurring a {one Debt, and antici- 
pating the Revenues of the Hoſpital. ; 
Formerly, a thouſand poor Children, moſt of them Or- 
phans, were maintain'd on this Foundation ; and fix or 
ſeven Score yearly put out Apprentices, and the Maids to 
Service; but the Number, thro* the Deficiency of the Funds, 
is now much leſs, | | 
Here were two Mathematical Schools; the firſt founded 


by King Charles II; but they are now united. Youths are 


there taught ſeveral Parts of practical Mathematicks, parti- 


cularly Navigation, to fit them for Apprentices to Maſters 


of Ships: To ſay nothing of the Grammar School, (whence. 


the moſt pregnant Boys are yearly ſent to the Univerſity) 


Writing School, Drawing School, &c. | 
The Officers of this Hoſpital are a Prefident, Treaſurer, \ 


Governors, Cc. % | 

St. Bartholomew's HoserTAL adjoins to Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
and formerly belong'd to the ſame Grey Friars, 

At the Diſſolution of Monaſteries, Henry VIII. left 500 
Marks a Year to it for the Relief of poor People; but it 
was more largely endow'd for the Uſe of fick and lame 
Perſons only, by Edward VI, 

It is govern'd by a Prefident, Treaſurer, &c. with other 
Officers. It is furniſh'd with two Phyſicians, and three 
Maſter Surgeons, beſide as many Aſſiſtant Surgeons. 

In this Haſpital, with two others depending on it, the one 
at King ſland. the other call'd the Lock in Sonthwark, are 
about 300 Patients, provided with Lodging, Diet, Phyſick, 
Chirurgery, &c. | 4 i 

Sr. 7 homas's HospIT AL, in Southzeark, is for the ſame 


>. Purpoſes as that of St. Bartholomene. 


It was originally founded an Hoſpital, by Richard, Prior of 
Bermondſey,in 12133 ſurrender'd to King Henry VIII; and 

iven by Eiavard VI. to the Citizens of London, for an 
th tal for infirm and lame People. | ' 

It conſiſts of four quadrangular Courts: In the firſt are 
fix Wards for Women; in the ſecond, two Chapels, the 
leſſer tor the private Uſe of the Hoſpital, and the larger 
Parochial: In the ſame Court are the Houſes of the Trea- 
ſurer, and other Officers; In the third Court are fix or 


" 


4 + A 


Its Officers are a Pr 


Hs 
r ay wer alfs thivs way, 
Bat a Chirur A * | 
There are about 3000 Perſonb taken in and idchag e 
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three Surgeons. 2 * 2 . Phyſicians, 
£ 's HosrirArL, or the Hosrir AL of. the Inc 
the Foundation of that wealthy Citizen — — 
mas Guy, Eſq; 4 5 r Sh 
It is chiefly intended for reputed incurable Perſons . and 
is even to take in yearly a certain Number of Pat 
turn'd our of the other Hoſpitals, particularly Bethlebem, 3 
incurable. | | N 48 a 
The Founder beftow'd 500007, on the Building in his 
Life-rtime 3 and, by Will, endow'd it with 200000 l. 20 his 
Death, in 1724: The greateſt Bene faction, without Diſ 
pute, that ever was left by any one private Man. 1 
nt and Governors, 'mbſt of which 
are the ſame with thoſe of St. T homas's Hoſpital, which i; 
in the Neighbourhood thereof, with a Treaſurer, two Phy. 


— 


© ficians, two Surgeons, &c 


BRI ůUEZwEL Hoſpital BRIDEWIILT. 
SuTToN's Hoſpital - CAR TER- Vong. 

HOS PITALER, one that entertains and provides for 
poor People, Travellers, &. 2 | 

The Name is chiefly apply'd to certain Communities of 
Religious. As the Hoſpiraters of Elſefort in Eſer, inf. 
— to 7 ee 1 2 ; 7 ralers of St. aun 

aptiſt of try ; Hoſpitalers of St. Fulian ; Hoſbit 
of gf cy at York, ales | Jak Hider 

The Religious Hoſpitalers generally follow the Rule of 
St. 4, in. Moſt of them preteud that St. Martha was 
their firſt Foundreſs, and chuſe her for their Patron, by 
reaſon ſhe entertain d Jeſus Chriſt at her Houſe, Some cf 
them go back to the Patriarch Abraham. ; 

There are alſo Hoſpitallers among the military Orders, 
2 are the Knights of St. Lazarus, and St. ahn of umu. 

— | 

HOSPITALERS, Hosz21TrArAR11, were a certain Or- 
der of Religious Knights, ſo call d, becauſe they built an 
Hoſpital at Jeruſalem, wherein the Pilgrims were receivd. 
--- To theſe Pope Clement the Fifth transferr'd the Effect 
and Revenues of the Tem z whom, by a Council held 
at Vienna, he ſuppreſs'd, for their many and great Miſde- 
meanors. See TzMmeLAn. | 

Theſe Hoſpitalers were otherwiſe call'd Knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, and are now the ſame with thoſe whom 
we call Knights of St. on of Malta. See Marra 

HOSPITIUM, an Inn; a Term peculiarly us'd in our 
Law Books for an 1:15 of Court. See Inns of Court. 

HosriT1vum is alſo us'd for a little Convent, which the 
Religious built for the Reception of Strangers and Travel- 
lers of the ſame Order, who have occaſion to ſtay with 
them ſome time. 1 

Moſt of the Haſpitia, or Inns, in Time became fix d Con. 
vents. See Cox vkN r. 

HOS PO DAR, the Title borne by the Princes of Malaclis 
and Maldauia. See PRINcxk. 

The Ho rs of Walachia and Moldavia, receive the 
Inveſtiture of thoſe Principalities trom the Grand Signor, by 
a Veſt and a Standard, which he gives them; 

They are ſometimes depos'd by him; tho', in other 
— s, they have the Sovereign Power within their 

tates. _ 

HOST, Hose Rs, a Term of mutual Relation, apply d 
both to a Perſon who lodges and entertains another, and to 
the Perſon, thus lodg'd, &c. 2 

Thus, the Ian-keeper ſays, he has a good Hoſt, in ſpeak- 
ing of the Traveller who lodges with him: And the Ti- 
veller, again, ſays, he has a kind Hef, in ſpeaking of bis 
Landlord. | | 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, Hoſpes, which ſome 
will have thus call'd, quaſi hoſtium, or oftium petem; fot 
oſtium was anciently wrote with an Aſpirate. _ 

It muſt be obſerv'd, then, that it was the Cuſtom among 
the Ancients, when any Stranger ask'd for Lodging, for the 
Maſter of the Houſe, and the Stranger, each of them to { 
a Foot on their own Side of the Threſhold, and ſwear the) 
would neither of them do any Harm to the other. It vat 
this Ceremony that rais'd fo much Horror againſ thoſe who 
violated the Law, or Right of Hoſpitality on either Side; 
inaſmuch as they were look d on as perjur c. 

Inſtead of Hoſpes, the ancient Larins call'd it Hoſtts ; ® 
Cicero himſelf informs us: Tho', in Courſe of Time, Hi, 
came to fignify an Enemy; ſo much was the Notion o 
Hoſpitality alter'd. | 2 

Hos r is alſo us'd by Way of Abbreviation for Hf, * 
Victim or Sacrifice to the Deity, See HosT1A, 


BETHLEHEM Hoſpital | . See 5 —— 


1 
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ty wis Senſe,” Hoſt ie ore immediately underitood of the 


vn of the Word incarnate, who was offer'd up a Hoſt. 


dhe to the Father, on the Croſs z tor the Sins of Man- 
11100 hug od ave K Ki; 
Hor is peculiarly us d in the Ramiſh Church for the Bod 
of Jeſus —— — ri under — Species of Bread — 
;ne; which is offer d up every Day, a new or Sacri- 
dre in the-Maſs, See Nass. ger 


IX. firſt decreed a Bell to be rung, as che 
Signal for the People to betake themſelves to the Adoration 


the Hoſt: 


s * 


"The Veſſel wherein ihe Hos are kept, is call'd, the 
Cn TAGE, a Perſon left as Surety for the Pumas 


of the Articles of a Treaty. See Tazary. YE 

When two ies are on the Point of concluding a 

Treaty or Capitulation, tis frequent for them to give 

es on each Side, as Sareties for the Execution of what 
is contain'd. therein. | * 

- - The Garriſon of ſuch a Place has capitulated, and given 
Hoftages. Such an Officer was given as an Hoſtage. --The 
Word is form'd of Hoſt, and that of Hoſpes, See Hos. 

A Hoſtage is either a Principal or an Acceſſary, according 
to the State of the Caſe. He is only an Acceflary, when, 
for Inſtance, a Prince promiſes Fidelity to another, and 
ives up his Son, or ſome other great Lord, to aſſure bis 
ngagement, without any further Stipulation. For, here, 
if the Prince fail of his Word, the Hoſtage is no ways ac- 
countable for it. | | | 
But the Hoſtage becomes a Principal, when it is expreily 
ſtipulated, that he. ſhall be anſwerable for the Event: For 
123 if 'a City engage to ſurrender, in Caſe it be not 
' reliev'd in ſo many Days; and to ſecure the Engagement 
ive Hoſtages; theſe Hoſtages are what a Surety is to a Cre- 
Stor for Debt of his Principal. So that if the Relief do 
not come, and yet the Citizens refuſe to ſurrender, the 
Heſtages ſtand in their Place, become Principals, and liable 
to be puniſh'd' for the Prevarication of thoſe they have be- 
come Surety for. | " * 
A Hoſtage given for another Perſon, becomes free when 
the Perſon dies. | | 
HOSTEL, or Horzr, a French Term, anciently ſigni- 
ſying a Houfe, or Dwelling- place. Wu AE" 
It is now more commonly uſed for the Palaces or Houſes 
of the King, Princes, and great Lords, In this Senſe they 
— y, the Hotel de Conue, Hotel de Conti, Hotel au Louvre, 


The Grand Prevot de Þ Hotel is the firſt; Judge of the 
Officers of the King's Houſhold. His Juriſdiction is much 
like that of the Lord Steward of the Houſhold of the King 
of England. See STEWARD. 

The Hotel de Villè is what we call a Zown-houſe, or Town- 
ball. See Harri. 

HOTEL-D1zv, is a common Name for the chief Hoſpital 
for the Reception of ſick Perſons, in moſt of the Cities of 
France. See HoseirAL. ; 

The Hotel de Mars, is an Hoſpital near Paris of the ſame 
Nature with Chelſea Hoſpital. 

HOSTIA, Hosr, in Antiquity, a Victim offer'd in Sa- 
crifice to a Deity. See Victim. | 

The Word Haſtia is form'd ab Hoſtibus, it being the Cu- 
ſtom to offer one before they join d Battel, to render the 

Gods propitious; or after the Battel was over, to give them 
Thanks. | ö | . 
Iidore, on this Word, remarks, that the Name Hoſtia 
was given to thoſe Sacrifices which they offer'd before they 
march'd to attack the Enemy; ante quam, ſays he, ad 
Hoftem pergerent; in Contra- diſtinction from Victims, which 
were properly thoſe offer'd after the Victory: However, 
O14 confounds the two, when he ſays, 


Viftima que cecidit dextrs Viftrice vocatur 3 
Hoſtibus a Domitis Hoſtia nomen habet. 


Fronton makes another Diſtinction: According to him; 
Victima was a grand Oblation, and Hoſtia a ſmaller and leſs 
conſiderable one. n e | | 45 

But be the Cuſtom in this reſpect what it will, tis gene- 
rally allow'd that the Word Hoſtia comes from Hoſtis, Ene- 
my : Tho' there are ſome who derive it from the Latin 


'HoTr-Bzp, a Piece of Earth or Soil plentifully enrich'd 
with Manure, and defended from cold Winds, Qc. to for- 


ward the Growth of Plants, and force Vegetation, when the 
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Seaſon or the Climate of itſelf is not warm enough. Seb. 


Sort, Manvaz, VRSETATIUN, r. 


By means of hor Beat skilfully manag' d, we can ſo nedr- 


ly imitate the Temperature of other Climates; that Seeds 
of Plants brought trom any Country begween the Tropicks/ 
may be made to flouriſh even under the Poles. See Exoric:; 
Heat and Humidity being the great Inftruments of Vege- 
tation; to proniote the Growth oft any Plants, theſe muſt be 
duly proportion'd, ſo as neither to exceed nor come fhort-of 
the Bounds Nature has allotted for it. --Too much Heat we 


find rather ſcorches a Plant than makes it grow g and to 


much Moiſture frequently chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled 
from the Roots. With us, a moderate Heat is found the 
moſt eligible ; ſuch as is rais'd by the Ferment of wet Straw 
and Horſe- litter, which, from the Earth lying thereon, will 
ſend forth, for ſome time, a gentle Steam, impregnated 
with vegetative Salts. See PLanT, Warzr, Se. 

The uſual Way of making hor Beds, is of Horſe-littet” 
and Graſs mix'd together, and left on an Heap for eight of 
ten Days to putrefy ; and then remov'd' into a Bed, and 
cover'd up with Glaſſes or Frames, --- Others chuſe to take 
Horſe Dung a Month or fix Weeks old, and make a Seed- 
Bed of it about four Foot high, and cover it up with 
Straw a Foot thick, which is * remov'd in three or four 
Days, and its Place ſupply'd either with Cows Dung, or the 
laſt Years Ridges. ' | PANLES in 

The Proceſs of ordering a good ferviceable hot Beg, for 
the cuſtomary raiſing of Coll:iflowers, Cucumbers, Melons, 
Radiſhes, and other tender Plants and Flowers in January 
- February, is directed by Mr. Morcimer in Manner tol- 
owing 2: 

Provide a warm Place defended from all Winds, by being 
inclos'd with a Pale or Hedge, made of Reeds or Straw, 
about fix or ſeven Foot high, of ſuch Diſtance or Capacity 
as Occaſion requires. Within this Inclofure raiſe a Bed 
two or three Foot high, and three Foot over, of freſh 
Horſe Dung, about fix or eight Days old; then tread ir 
down very hard on the 'Top, make it level, and if you think; 
fit, edge it round with Boards or Bricks, laying fine rich 
Mould about three or four Inches thick on it : When the 
extream Heat of the Bed is over, which you may perceive 
by thruſting in your Finger; plant your Seeds at pleaſure, 
and ſet your Forks four or five We above the Bed, to 
ſupport a Frame made of Sticks, and cover'd with Straw 
or Baſs-mat, in order to ſecure the Seeds and Plants irom 
Cold and Wet; only the Covering may be open'd'in a warm 
Day, for an Hour before Noon, and an Hour after. — But 
take Care to earth up your Plants as they ſhoot in Height; 
and when able to bear the Cold, they may be tranſplanted. 

In Holland they make uſe of het Beds made of Sand; 
which are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome Damps as thoſe 
of Horſe Dung. The Dutch likewiſe make Fot Beds of 
Tanner's Bark, which, when once rightly prepar'd, will 
maintain an equable Heat for fix Months, 

Bradley, with very good Reaſon, propoſes a Thermome- 
ter to be us'd to regulate the Heat of hor Beds. For 
Plants that are either to be brought up in a colder Seaſon, or 


- a colder Climate than what they naturally require; you are 


to take the Height at which the Thermometer ſtands in 
their proper Seaſon or Clitne, as a Standard; and by ap- 
plying a Thermometer to the Hor Bed, judge whether the 

eat is to be intended or remitted, --- Thus 4 Hor Bed for 
Cucumbers muſt be kept, to raiſe the Spirit in the Glaſs, to 
the ſame Height as the natural Temperature of the Weather 
will raiſe it to about the latter End of May and Zune, when 
Cucumbers will grow abroad without any artificial Heat or 
Shelter. See Hzar and TRERMOMETEKKX . F 
arent. See 8rovx, SunNATORY, HrrocAus run; 
Oc. K | | 

Hor -Stioot's, or Hovirtsts, a Sort of factitious or com. 
pound Fuel, made of a third Part of any Coal, Pit, Sea, or 
Charcoal, mix'd with Loam. See Fort. 

Theſe Ingredients are to be made up into Balls, moiflen'd 
with a little Urine, or in any other Form at Pleaſure ; and 
expos'd to the Air till thoroughly dry. --- Then may they be 
built into the moſt orderly Fire imaginable, affording a 
glowing, ſolemn, and conſtant Heat for ſeven or eight Hours 
without ſtirring. This Mixture is frequently us'd in ſome 
Parts to fſlacken the impetuous devouting' of the Fire, and 
keep Coals from conſuming' too faſt. | 2 

HOT CH. vor, or Hop6-yorGr. See Hope-rop ox. 

A Man being ſeiz'd of thirty Acres of Land in Fee, hath 
two Daughters, and gives with one of them ten Acres in 
Frank. Marriage, and dies ſeiz d of the other twenty. If 
now ſhe that is thus marry'd will have any Part of the 
twenty Acres, ſhe muſt put her Lands given in Frank-Mar- 
riage in Hotch-por, that is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole 
Profits of the ten Acres, but ſuffer them to be mingled 


with the other twenty, to the End an equal Diviſion may 


be made of the whole thirty between her and her Sifter. --- 
Tp 3 her ted Acres ſhe will be intitled to fifteen. Coke 
on Lil. wt "73K 


18 norrs, 


HOTTS, or | | | 
Leather fluffed, or ty d on the ſharp End of fighting 
Cocks Spurs; to keep them from hurting one another in 
ſparring or breathing themſelyes. _ | 

'HGUGH, che Joint of the hind Leg of a Beaſt; See 


Ham. 


To Hough, or cut the Honughs, is to ham ſtring. See Hau- 


STRING, l * 8 
Hoven bomy, is a hard round Swelling or Tumor grow- 


| ing upon the Tip or Elbow of the Hoof or Hough. 
It 


generally proceeds from ſome Stroke or Bruiſe; and if 


neglected till the Subſtance of the Swelling becomes hard 
like Glue, proves difficult ro cure. | 


HOUND, Canis Venaticus, a Hunting Dog. See Hun og 


ING. | | 
Hounds may be diſtinguiſh'd, with regard to the Manner 

of their Hunting, into ſuch as find out and purſue the Game 

by Sight, and the | 

which Kind are the Gaze Houm d, Agaſens ; and Grey Houma, 


Canis Graius ; the Terrier, &c. and thoſe which find and 


purſue the Game by the Goodneſs of their Smell, 
The Species. of ſcenting Do 
into Hounds, ſimply ſo call d, and 37ood Hounds, each where- 
of admits of ſome Diverſities. . g 
10. As to Hounds, ſimply thus call'd, in Latin, 
natici, Odoratores, Sagaces, &c. — Thoſe which are 
one Colour, as white, black, c. are the moſt valu'd ; then 
thoſe ſpotted with red: Thoſe ſpotted with dun are little 
priz'd, as wanting Courage and Hardineſs, — Fallow Houm ds 
are of good Scent, and hardy, not fearing the Water They 
keep the Chaſe well without Change ; but not ſo ſwift as 
the white: They love the Hart above any other Chaſe, 
having little Stomach for the Hare, gc. whence they are 
not ſo fit for private Gentlemen; beſide that, they are apt 
to run at tame Beaſts. ; ; 

The dun Hounds are of more general Uſe, being fit for 

all Chaſles. --- Their Sagacity and Fidelity in knowing and 
ſticking to their Maſter's Voice and Horn, and none elſe, 
are much admir'd : They alſo underſtand each other, and 
know which are Babblers, which Lyers, Sc. -- They are of 
different Sizes and Qualities in the ſeveral Countries, Oc. 
Mountainous and Woodland Parts breed a tall heavy Sort, 
call'd /ow Hounds : Moderate Soils, where the Champaign 
and Covert ſhare pretty equally, produce a middle-fized 
Hound of a nimbler Make. 3 

The Marks of a good and fair Hound are, to be of a 
middle Proportion, rather long than round; the Noſtrils 
wide; Back, bowed; Fillets, great; Haunches, large; 
Ham, ſtraight; Tail, big near the Reins, and the reſt ſlen- 
as to the End; the Leg, big; the Sole, dry; and Claws, 

arge. | 2 

For the Terms uſed in reſpect of Hounds, their Noiſes, &c. 
See HunT1NG. 

To enter a young Hound; after having taught him to 
know the Hollow and the Sound of the Horn, at about 
eighteen Months old he may be taken into the Field. The 
beſt Method to initiate him, is to take a live Hare, and 
trail her upon the Ground, this Way, then that; and, at 
length, hide her at a proper Diſtance. Then ſetting the 
Hound near the Trail, he will take Wind, and run to and 
fro about the Fields, Woods, Paths, Oc. till he find which 
Way ſhe had gone : As he approaches nearer the lodged 
Hare, he will mend his Pace, and at laſt leap on his Prey, 
which he muſt be ſuffer'd to kill, and bringing it to his 
Maſter with Triumph, muſt be rewarded and encourag d. 
This done, he may be let run in a Pack of old Hownas to 
confirm and perfect him. | | 

It ought to be noted, that whatever young Hounds are 
firſt enter'd at and rewarded with, they will ever after covet 
moſt; ſo that if they be intended, e. gr. for the Hart, they 
muſt not be enter'd at the Hind. 

2. The Grey-hcaund might deſerve the firſt Place, by rea- 
ſon of his Swiftneſs, Strength, and Sagacity in purſuing his 
Game; ſuch being the Nature of this Dog, that he is well 
ſcented to find out, ſpeedy and quick of Foot to follow, 
fierce and ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, coming upon his 
Prey unawares. a 1 

The Make and Proportions requir'd in a good Grey-houmd, 
are, that he have a long Body, ſtrong, and pretty large, a 
neat ſharp Head, 8 Eyes, a long Mouth, and ſharp 
Teeth, little Ears, with thin Griſtles in them, a ſtraight, 
broad, and Rtrong Breaſt, his fore Legs fraight and ſhort, 
his hind Legs long and ſtraight, broad Shoulders, round 
Ribs, fleſhy Buttocks, but not fat, a long Tail ſtrong and 
full of Sinews. 1 ; 

Of this Kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among 
the Whelps that weigh lighteſt ; for they will be ſooner 
at the Game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering, its Swiftneſs, 
till the heavier and ſtrong Houmds come in to offer their 
Aſſiſtanee; whence, beſide what has been already ſaid, tis 
requiſite for a Grey-For:nd to have large Sides, and a broad 


Canes Ve- 
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UTTS, the Pounces and round Balls ot 


uickneſs and Swiftneſi of their Motion; of 
s may be divided farther 


all of 


Voice and ſwift Foor, 


be convey'd away without 8 


\ 


MOSS 
Midriff, that he may take hie Breath in and du 
call ; his Belly ſhould- aiſo be mall, which, mb ane 
would obſtruct the Swiftneiſs. of 'his:Courſe 3 bis [=> ay 
and his Hairs thin and ſoft. 5 | TOY long, 
The Huntſman is to lead theſe. Huumds on bis left Hang | 


if he be on Foot, and on the Right if on Horſeback, —The 


beft Time to try and train them to the Game, is at 
Months old, tho' ſome begin ſooner, with the 
and the Females at eight Months old, which lag 
rally more ſwift chan the Dogs: They ſhould be . 
en 2 till . 2 thei 2a 
ſhould you looſen à you till the Game 
confiderable Time on 055-4 being apt, by over (ondary 5 
the 2 * ſtrain his Limbs. i 
59. The Gage- hound, or Beagle, is a more | 
the Sharpneſs of Sight, tes his N88 or * 
Virtue whereof, he makes excellent Sport with the For 
Hare.—-He is alfo noted as exquiſite in chuſing of one that 
not lank or lean, but full, fat and round, which, if it = 
pen to return, and be mingled again with the Refidue of the 
Herd, * 755 Py out, and ar the reſt untouch'a. 
never ceaſing, after he has ſeparated it from its : 
rill he has l it to Deat * e Company, 
Theſe Dogs are much us d in the North of N and 
on Champion Ground, rather than bu ſhy and woody Places 
and by Horſemen more than Footmen. If at any time he 
happen to take a erw. Way, upon the uſual Sign made b 
his Maſter, he immediately returns, takes the tight * 
ready Courſe, 1 his Chaſe afreſh, with a dear 
ollowing the Game with as much 
RC * b et e 5813) r arg, 
4. The Blood baum differs nothing in Quality from the 
Scotrifſh' Ant Hound, ſaving that it is more longly fz 0 
and not always of the ſame Colour ; but ſometimes reg. 
fanded, black, white, and ſpotted, c. tho moſt common. 
ly either brown or red. e ER. nt: 
Their Nature is, that being ſet on by the Voice and 
Words of their Leader, to caſt about for the Setting of the 
preſent Game, and having found it, they will never ceaſe 
ſuing it with full Cry till it is tir'd, without changing 
or any other, . ai nel 
They ſeldom bark, except in their Chaſe, and are very 
obedient and attentive to the Voice of their Leader. 
Thoſe that are really good, when they have found the Hare, 
make Shew thereof to the Huntſman by running more ſpee- 
dily, and with Geſture of Head, Eyes, Ears, and Tal 
winding to the Form or Hare's Muſe, never giving over 
Proſecution, with a Gallant Noiſe, - N 9 
They have good and hard Feet, and ſtately: Stomachs ; 
and are very ly denominated ſanguinary or Nod. 
hounds, by reaſon of their extraordinary Scent ; for if- their 
Game be only wounded, ſo that it — the Huntſman's 
Hands, or if it be kill'd, and never ſo cleanly carry d away, 
theſe Do „by their exquifite Smell, will betray it, and 
not be wanting, either by Nimbleneſs or Greedineſt to 
come at it, provided there be any Stains of Blood. Nay, 
tho' by all the Cunning and Foreſight imaginable; a Beaſt 
| or Blood, yet through the 
rougheſt and moſt crooked Ways and Meanders, will this 
Dog find out the Deer-ſtealer, and even in the thickeſt 
Throng, will, by his Smell, ſeparate and pick him out. 
See Br.oop-hbund. ir | 
. The Terrier, or Harrier only hunts the Fox or Badger; 
being thus call d, becauſe, after the Manner of a Ferret in 
ſearching for Coneys, he leaps into the Ground, and 
affrights or attacks the Beaſt, either tearing them in Pieces, 
or haling them out by Force; or, at leaſt, driving them 
out of their Harbours, to be taken in a Net, or other- 


wiſe. 
a Couple of. Terriers, 


The Huntſmen have commonly 
that they may put in a freſh one, as Occaſion ſerves, to te- 
lieve.the other. | * 57 

The Time of entering the Terrier, is when he is near 2 
Twelve-Month old: If it be not done within that Time, 
they will hardly be brought to take the Earth. This en- 
tering and fle hing of them may be perform d ſeveral Ways. 
— Firſt, when the Foxes and Badgers have young Cubs, 
take an old Terrier, ſet him into the Ground, and when he 
begins to bay, hold the young one at the Hole or Mouth 
of the Earth, that he may liſten and hear the old ones 


Bay. | | 

The old Fox or Badger being taken, ſo that nothing re- 
mains within but the Cubs, couple up the old ones, and — 
in the Young in their Stead, encouraging them by crying, 10 
him, To him. — If they take any Cub within, let them do 
with it what they liſt; not forgetting to give the old T. 
riers their Reward, which is Blood and Livers fry'd with 
Cheeſe and ſome of their Greaſe ; ſnewing them Heads 


and. Skins to encourage them. 


HOUR, Hora, an aliquot Part of a natural Day, uſually 
a 24th, ſometimes a rath. See Day. Pt, 727 
. ' 7 .7,,&0 


1 


! 


i Hour, with us, is 4 Meaſure, ot Quantity of Ti 
| . 2 5 24th Part of. the natural 92 * N 1 
_—_ Duration of ch Fart of the Earth's diurnal Rota- 
don. 15 Degrees o the Equator anſwer to an Hour; tho 


1 preciſely, but near enough for common Uſe. See Tims. 


4 E 
1c ſhewn by KireÞer, Oedip. At. T. II. P. II. Claſs VII. 
8 8. Tho = Paſſages he quotes from Scripture do not 
core it. -— The molt ancient How is that of the 12th Part 
of the Day. Herodottus, lib. II. obſerves, that the Greeks 
learnt from the AEgyptians, among other Things, the Me- 
thod of dividing the Day into twelve Parts, , | 

The Aſtronomers of Carhaya, &c. Biſhop Zeveriage ob- 
ſerves, ſtill retain this Diviſion. They call the Hour Chag; 
and to each Chag give a peculiar Name, taken from ſome 
Animal: The 1ſt is call'd Zerh, Mouſe; the 2d Chiu, Bul- 
lock ; the zd Zem, Leopard; the 4th Mau, Hare; the 
grb Chin, Crocodile, Sc. | 

The Divifion of the Day into 24 Hours, was not known 
to the Romans before the firit Yunic War. Till that Time 
they only regulated their Days by the Rifing and Setting of 

They divided the mm Hours of their Day into four, 
vis. Prime; which commenc'd at fix o' Clock; Third at nine, 
Sixth at twelve, and None at three. They alſo divided the 
Night into four Watches, each containing three Hours. 

The Origin of the Word Hour, hora, comes, according 
to ſome Authors, frum a Surname of the Sun, the Father of 
Hours, whom the Ægypiaus call Horus. Others derive it 

from the Greek, 3eicew, to terminate, diſtinguiſh, c. | 

Others, from the Word Urine, which the Greeks call Tr; 
holding, that Zriſmegiſtus was the firſt that ſettled the Di- 
viſion of Hours, which he did from Obſervation of an Ani- 
mal conſecrated ro Serapis, nam'd Cynocephatus, which 
makes Water twelve Times a Day, and as often in the 
Night; at equal Intervals. | | 

There are divers Kinds of Hours, us'd by Chronologers, 
Aſtronomers, Dialiſts, £9c. 

Hours are divided into equal and unequal. 


Equal, are the 24th Parts of a Day and Night preciſely ;, 


that is, the Time wherein 15 Degrees of the Equator 
mount above the Horizon. 


Theſe are alſo call'd MA Hours, becauſe meaſur'd- 


on the Equinoftial ; and | Aftronomicat, becauſe us'd by 


Aſtronomers. 


They are alſo differently denominated, according to the 


Manner of accounting them. 


. Babyloniſs Hours are equal Hours, reckon d from Sun: - 


riſe in a continu'd Series of twenty-four. Sce BanyLonin 
Tralian Hours are equal Hours, reckon'd from Sun- 
ſet, in a continu'd Series of twenty-four. See ITALIAN 
_—_— Ho uns are equal Hours, reckon'd from Noon, 
or Mid-day, in a continu'd Series of twenty-four, See 
ASTRONOMICAL, | | 
European Hours are equal Hours, reckon'd from Mid- 


night twelve from thence to Noon, and from Noon to 


Mid-night twelve more. 1 
Unequal or —_—_ Hours, are 12th Parts of the arti- 
ficial Day or Night The Obliquity of the Sphere renders 
theſe: more or leſs unequal at © Times; ſo that 
they only agree with the equal Hours at the Times of the 
Equinoxes, : 8 os | 
, or planetary, or ancient Houks, are twelfth Parts 
of —— Da £ Nighr. ee 
Hence, as tis 4 in the Time of the Equinoxes that 
the artificial Day is equal to the Night; tis then only that 
the Hours of the Day are equal to thoſe of the Night: 
At other Times they will be always either increaſing or de- 
creaſing. 8 
They are call d Ancient or Fewiſh Hours, becauſe us d by 
the Ancients, and ſtill among the es. They are call'd 
Planetary Howrs, by reaſon the Aſtrologers pretend, that a 
new Planet comes to predominate every Hour; and that the 
Day takes its Denomination from that which predominates 
the firſt Hour thereof: As Monday from the Moon, Cc. 
HOURS, Hore, among the ancient Poets, were certain 
Goddeſſes, the Daughters of Jupiter and Themis: They 
were three in Number, Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. To 
which were afterwards added two more, and Tallote. 
Homer makes them the Door-keepers of Heaven. Ovid 
allots them the Employment of harneſſing the Horſes of 
the Sun : Jungere $ Titan velocibus imperat Horis. 
Hovns, Here, in the Romiſh Church, are certain Prayers 
perform'd at tated Times of the Day; as Mattins, Veſpers, 
Lauds. See Marriks, £9. n 
The leſſer Hours, are Prime, Tierce, Sixth, and Nene. 
— They are thus call d, as being to be rehears'd at certain 


— 
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the higher, to ſu 
Cellar in the Ground 


hn 


HOU: | 
Hours preſcrib'd by the Canons of that Church, in Com- 
memoration of che Myſteries Gene at thoſe Hours, - . 

Theſe Hours were angiently call | 
Mabilion has a Diſſertation on thele Hours, intitled, 4e Curſu 
Gallicano. The firſt Conſtitution enjoining the Obſervarion 
of theſe Hours, is of the 1Xth. Century, To found in a 
Capitular of Heiton, Biſhop of Baſu, directed to his Cu- 


rates, importing, that the Prieſts ſhall never be abſent, at 


the Canonical Hays either by Day or Night. - 

Prayers of forty Hours, are publick' Prayers cominu'd for 
the Space ot three Days ſucceſſively, and without Inter- 
miſſion, before the Holy Sacrament, to obtain the Aſſiſtance 
of Heaven on ſome important Occaſion. -- In theſe Days, 
Care is taken, that the Holy Sacrament be expos'd forty 
Hours, vis. 13 or 14 Hours each Day. | | 


Hovur-CircrEs, or Hox an v-Circles, in Aſtronomy, c. 


are great Circles, meeting in the Poles of the World, and 
eroſſing the Equinoctial at Right Angles; the ſame as Me- 
ridians. Sce MERIDTIAN. 5 2 | 
They are ſuppos'd to be drawn through every 15th De- 
gree of the Equinoctial and Equator, and on both Globes 
are ſupply'd by the Meridian, Hour- Circle, and Index. 
See GLoss. . | 
The Planes of the Hour- Circles are perpendicular to the 
33 of the Equinoctial, which they divide into 24 equal 
arts, | 
Hovm-Gr ass, a popular Kind of Chronometer or 5 y- 
dra, ſerving to. meaſure the Flux of Time, by the Deſcent 


or Running of Sand out of one Glaſs Veſſel into another. 


See CHRONOMETER, | 

The beſt Howr-Glaffes are thoſe, which, inſtead of Sand, 
you Si ſhells well dry'd in the Oven, then beaten fine 
an red. 4 


Hour-Glaſſes are much us'd at Sea for Reckoning, &c, 


See RECKONING, Los, Sc. 


There are alſo a Sort of Hyur-Glaſſes, which depend on 


the Flux of Water or other Liquid, more properly call'd 
33 See CLEPSYDR A. . | | 

Hovn-LiI NES, on a Dial, ariſe from the Interſection of 
the Plane of the Dial, with the ſeveral Planes of the Hour- 
Circles in the Sphere, and therefore muſt be all Right Lines. 
See Diar, and Diatiing. 

 HOUSAGE, a Fee which a Carrier or other Perſon pays 
for laying up Goods in a Houſe. 1 
HOUSE, a Habitation, or Place built with Conveniencies 
to live in ; or a Building wherein to ſhelter.a Man's Perſon 
and Goods from the Inclemencies of the Weather, and the 
Injuries of ill-diſpos'd Perſons. - See Buix DING. 

We ſay a Brick Houſe, a Stone Houſe, a Houſe of two 
Stories, of three Stories, a Manor Houſe, a Farm Houſe, &c. 
See Brick, STONE, Story, Manor, Oc. 


Ancient Rome conſiſted of 48000 inſulated Howſes. See 


INSULATED. | | 

A Pleaſure Houſe or Country Houſe, is that built for a 
Perſon to enjoy and divert himſelf occafionally in. This is 
the Villa of the ancient Romans; avd what in SPain and 


Portugal they call Quinta; in Provence, Caſſine; in tome 


other Parts of France, Cloſerie; in Traly, Vigna. 

In this Senſe the Word Vigna is ſometimes us'd in Engliſh 
to denote the Country Seats of the Noble Romans; as the 
Vigna Farneſe, Vigna Borgheſe, &c. The Citizens of Parts 
have alſo their Maiſoms de Bouteilles, Bottle-houſes, to retire 
to, and entertain their Friends; which, in Latin, might be 
call'd Mice, the Emperor Domitian having a-Horſe built 


for the like Purpoſe, mention'd under this Name by Martial, 


lib. II. Epig. 59. 1 | 
Tis a Thing principally to be aim'd at, in the Site or 
Situation of a Country Horſe or Seat, that it have Wood 
and Water near it: If it cannot be conveniently built among 
Trees, yet there are few Places where Trees may not be 
ſpeedily rais'd about it. Sce TIR RE, PrAN TIN, TRANs- 
PLANTING, c. | | hy 


It is far better to have a Houſe defended by Trees than 


Hills; for Trees yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet, and 
healthy Air, and Shade, during the Heat of the Summer, 
and very much break the cold Winds and Tempeſts from 
every Coaſt in the Winter, — The Hills, according as the 
are fituated, defend only from ſome certain Winds; an 


if they are on the North Side of the Horſe, as they defend 


from the cold Air in the Winter, ſo they alſo deprive. you 
of the cool refreſhing Breezes, which are commonly blown 
from thence in the Summer. --- And if the Hills are fituat- 
ed on the South Side, it then proves alfo very, incon- 
venient. FA d 


A Honſe ſhould not be too low ſeated, fince this precludes 


the Convenience of Cellars. --- If you cannot avoid building 


on low Grounds, fet the firſt Floor above the Ground 
what, you want to wk your 


' 
; for in ſuch low and moiſt Grounds, 
it conduces much to the Dryneſs and Healthineſs. of the 
Air, to have Cellars under the ZHoyſe, ſo that the Floors 

be good, and ceiled underneath, - 15 
| | - Houſes 


d Courſe,” Curſes. F. 


1 £4 


— — 


Honſes boilt too high} in Places obvious to the Winde, 
and riot well defended by Hills or Trees, require more Ma- 
terials to build them, and more alſo of Reparations to main- 
tain them; and are hot ſo commodious ro rhe Inhabitants 
as the lower built Houſes, which may be at a much eaſier 
Rate, and alſo as compleat and beautiful as the other. hy 

In Buildings or Hoſes not above two Stories with the 
Ground Room, and not exceeding twenty Foot to the Raiſon- 
Place, and upon a good Foundation; the Length of two 
Bricks, or eighteen Inches for the heading Courſe, will be 
fuficient for the Ground Work of any common Structure, 
and fix or feven Courſes above the Earth to a Water-Table, 
where the Thickneſs of the Walls are abated, or taken in, 
on either Side, the Thickneſs of a Brick, namely two Inches 
and a Quarter. Nr „ 

For large and high Horſes or Buildings of three, four, or 
fire Stories with the Garrets, the Walls of ſuch Edifices 
ought to be from the Foundation to the firſt Water-Table, 


. 


three heading Courſes of Brick, or 28 Inches at leaſt z and 


at every Story a Water- Table, or taken in on the Infide for 
the Summers, Girders, and Joints to reſt upon, laid into 
the Middle, or one Quarter of the Wall at leaſt, for the 
better Bond. But as (for the innermoſt ket mr Wall, 
4 half Brick will be ſufficiently thick ; a 

Stories, nine Inches, or a Brick length, will ſuffice, 


The Parts, Proportions, &c. of the Honſes in London, 


are regulated by a Statute made for Rebuilding the City 
after Fire. By this it is enacted, That the Howſes of the 


irt and leaſt Sort of Building, fronting By. ſtreets or Lanes, 


ſhall be two Stories dieb de de Cellars and Garrets; the 
Cellars fix Foot and an half high, if the Springs of Water 


hinder not; and the firſt Story nine Foot from the Floor to 


the Ceiling, and the ſecond Story as much : That all the 
Walls in Front and Rear be, as high as the firſt Story, full 
the Thickneſs of the Length of two Bricks; and thence 
upwards to the Garrets, of the Thickneſs of one Brick and 
an half; and that the 'Thickneſs of the Garret Walls on 


the back Part, be left to the Diſcretion of the Builder, ſo 


that the ſame be not leſs than one Brick Length; and that 


the Thickneſs of the Party Wall in the Garret, be of the 


Thickneſs of the Length of one Brick at leaſt. ; 
That the Houſes of the ſecond Sort of Building, fronting 
Streets and Lanes of Note, and the River of Thames, con- 


ſiſt of three Stories high, befide Cellars and Garrets; that 


the Cellars thereof be fix Foot and an half high, if the 
Springs hinder -not ; that the firſt Story contain full ten 
Feet in Height from the Floor to the Ceiling ; the ſecond 
ten Foot, the third nine Foot ; that all the ſaid Walls in 
the Front and Rear, as high as the firſt Story, be two 


Bricks and an half thick, and from thence upward to the 


Garret Floor of one Brick and an half thick; and the 
Thickneſs of the Garret Walls on the back Part, be left to 
the Diſcretion of the Builder, ſo that the ſame may not be 
lefs than one Brick thick ; And alfo that the Thickneſs of 
the Party Walls between every Houſe of this ſecond and 
larger Sort of Building, be two Bricks thick, as high as the 
firſt Story, and thence upward to the Garrets of the Thick- 
neſs of one Brick and an half. : 

Alſo that the Horſes of the third Sort of Buildings, front- 
Ing the high and 3 Streets, ſhall conſiſt of four Stories 

high, beſides Cellars and Garrets; that the firſt Story con- 
tain full ten Foot in Height from the Floor to the Ceiling, 
the ſecond ten Foot and an half, and the third nine Foot, 
the fourth eight Foot and an half; that all the ſaid Walls in 
the Front and Rear, as high as the firſt Story, be two Bricks 
and an half in Thickneſs, and from thence upwards to the 
Garret Floor, of the Thickneſs of one Brick and an half ; 
and that the Thickneſs of the Garret Walls on the back 
Part, be not lef#*than one Brick; and alſo that the Party 
Walls between every Horſe of this third and larger Sort of 
Building, be two Bricks thick as high as the firſt Floor, 
0 upwards to the Garret Floor one Brick and an 
half. | | 15 
Alſo, that in all Houſes of the 22 Sort of Buildings, 

being Manfion Houſes, and of the greateſt Bigneſs, not 
fronting anv Streets or Lanes as aforeſaid, the Number of 
Stories, and the Height thereof, ſhall be left to the Diſcre- 
tion of the Builder, ſo as he exceed not five Stories. 

The ſame Act alſo enjoins, that no Timber be laid with- 
in twelve Inches of the fore Side of the Chimney Jambs ; 
and that all Joyſts on the Back of any Chimney, de laid, 
with a Trimmer, at fix Inches diſtant from the Back ; as 
alſo, that no Timber be laid within the Tunnel of any 
Chimney, upon Penalty to the Workman for every Day's 
e of 105. and 105. every Week it continues unre- 

rm'd. | 
Add, That as the Buildings of London join one upon 
another, and almoſt every ſeveral Houſe hath a diſtinct Pro- 

prietor, the" Pirtiamene hah decreed, that the Wall divid- 
ing the Proprietors Ground, ſhall be built at the equal 
Charge of both the Ouners: Whence it will not be imper- 
tinent to ſhew how theſe Party Walls are valu'd. 


for the upper 
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Now, all Brick. works, whether one two, three 1 
any other Number of Brick Lengths in Ticket four, or 
to be reduc'd to the Thickneſs of - a Brick and a half wh * 
it hath been obferv'd, that about 4500 of Brick: 
about 165. per looo; à hundred and a Quarter of 1 ot 
at 105. per Hundred; two Loads and a half of Sand 
3 5. fer Load, will compleatly raiſe one Rod of Brick... 
of 4 Brick and # half Thickneſs." See Baton, an, r 

And thus much will a Rod of Party Wall, the Mater: 
rn is ory to a wm and a half thick, amount * 
t r ſuppos'd Rates; to which ma an 
9 8 5 ö * 4 To, „e Side: fo 

So that for every Rod rty Wall they | 
piece; whence, if a Party Wall be ee and wrt 4 
fare when redue d to a Brick and à half, be found to 1 
tain fixteen Rods ; that fixteen multiply'd by 30, — 
28“. and fo much is the one Proprietor to allow the — 


See MxAsUuR NO, Nc. 


Hovsx Correction. See Cox RRC TIoW. 
Work-Housz, See Wor x-Honſe and RAsTRUrs. 8 
ge ak : * 1 | bee 
on-Hovsk, or Hall, is a Place where the Officers 
Magiſtrates of a Town or City hold their Meetings, te d. 

due Adminiftration of their Laws and Policy. See Har 
eee a 

Hos is alfo us'd for 2 vent or Monaſtery. 

The Gies of le an Order b 2 
e Chi ſuch an Order has ſo many Honſes 
dent on it. There have been Reforms made % nun 

—_— A | 
egular Priefts give the Name Horſes to the Places they 
reſide in, 9 not =_ - 1 Monaſteries, which 
properly belong to e Friars, --Thus we ſay, the Jeſui 
Houſe, the Barwabives, or T heatins Houſe. Feen 
he Jeſuits have both profeſe'd Howſes and Colleges for 
Novices, which they call Horſes of Probation. 

They have alſo Houſes of Retreat for Spiritual Exercifes, 
where they receive ſecular Perſons and Ecclefiaſticks, dif. 
— to practiſe the ſame with them, for eight or ten Days, 

ee JzSvITs, RIES I, 

Hovss is alſo us'd for one of the Eſtates of the Kingdom 

. — — See PARLIAMENT. | 
s we lay, the Houſe of Lords, the Houſe of Commons 
Sc. See Commons, ae ; 0 1 - 

Hovss is alſo us'd for a Noble Family; or a Race of 
illuſtrious Perſons iſſu'd from the ſame Stock. 

In this Senſe we ſay, the Ziouſe or Family of the Stewart, 
the Bourbons, the Horſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, of Li- 
rain, of Savoy, &c. | | | | 

Hovss, in Aſtrology, is a twelfth Part of the Heavens, 
Seo Haan 1h77 | 

The Diviſion of the Heavens into Houſes is founded on this, 
that the Stars and Planets when found herein have certain In- 
fluences, either good or evil ones, upon ſublunary Bodies; 
and to each Houſe is aſlign'd its particular Virtue or Influ- 
ence ; upon the Confideration whereof they draw Horoſcopes, 
See InyLvVENCE, Horoscors, S c. 

This Diviſion is made by fix great Circles, call'd Circles 
of Poſition, which cut each other in the common Interſecti- 
on of the Meridian and Horizon, in the common Way of 
Domifying, which is that of Regiomontanns': For the 
Ancients had three other Ways. See Posrrion, Domier- 
ING, Go. | | 

Thefe Circles divide the Equator into twelve equal Parts, 
without any regard to the Zodiac. 

The Horizon and Meridian are two Circles of the Celeſtial 
Honſes, which divide the Heavens into four equal Parts, 
each whereof comprehends four Houſes. — There are fi 
above the Horizon, and as many below it; fix Eaſtern, and 
fix Weſtern ones, | | 

The Theme or Figure of the Heavens alſo conſiſts of 
twelve Triangles, which ate likewiſe call'd Horſes ; where. 
in are laid down the Stars, Signs, and Planets, compriz 
within the reſpective Spaces of the Circles of Poſition, See 
TREMu RE. . 1 

Each Planet has two certain Houſes, wherein it exerts its 
ſelf with iar Vigour ; Leo is the Sun's Houſe, and Car 
cer that of the Moon; Capricorn is Saturn's, &c. 

Some call the Houſes Dodecatemories, and Angles; but that 
Name is more immediately appropriated to the twelve 
Sims or Diviſions of the Zodiac. See DopEcATEMOBY: 

The 1 Houſes have their particular Names 
according to their Qualities, --- The Gra is the Houſe f 
Life ; being the Aſcendant, and containing five Degre** 
above the Horizon, the reſt beneath it. The ſecond is the 
Houſe of Richen The third the Houſe of Brothers. The 
fourth, in the loweſt Part of Heaven, the Houſe of Reta, 
and Angle of the Earth. The fifth, the Houſe of Children: 
The fixth, the Horſe of Health. The ſeventh, the Hei 
of Marriage, and the Angle of the Weſt. The eighth, the 
Houſe of Death, and upper Gate. The ninth, the Howe 
Piery. The tenth, the Houſe of Offices. The eleventh, - 

I 


un 

uit of Bit, And, the ß, thd Zonſe of bs 
a, oalicty; and, ds it wete, poetically ſaid," chat the 
*. ce Fader; by which are meant the twelve 
oy in reality, it has only one Sign, vis. Les: be: 
dc, the Divilion of Houſes is made by "the 'Equator, and 

| 0 FF 1 SEEM 2 CEE Ig 
nig bene * the Houſes with the Aſcendant, 
ag pals thence. to the Nadir, or Fumdas Cæli; ſo as the 
Vente Paine makes the xoth, 
House, 4 Term E e of Houſe and Bote, 
Timber out of the Lord's Wood, for the Repair and Up- 


PE. 4 & * 


8 * 


i Houſe or Tenement. Nr | 
b (lays Coke on Littl. fol. 41. J.) is twofold, vis, 
Eftoverium &41ficandi aden. See ESTO VBS. 
 "Hoyss-robbrng, or Housz-breaking,(from the Saxon Houſe 
þrice) the robbing or Pondering a Man 1n ſome Part of his 
Hole, or Booth or Stall in a Fair or Market ; the Owner, 
or his Wife, Children, or Servants, being within the ſame. 
Peg OOO OO 8 

This was Felony by Stat. 23 Her. 8. and 4 Eda. 6. But 
is fince 
iz. See Bux GLARY. 


: 


© Hovsn:wife's Cloth, is a middle Sort of Linnen Cloth | 


tween fine and coarſe, for Family Uſes, | 
” HOUSHOLD, the Family or Domeſticks of a Prince 
or private Perſon, See FamiLy and Douzsric, 
The Civil Government of the 8 Court belongs chiefly 
to the Lord Steward of the Hoigſbold. See STEWARD. --- 
He bas Authority over all Officers and Servants ot the King's 
Houſe, except thoſe of the Chapel, Chamber, and Stable, 
who are under the Juriſdiftion of the Lord Chamberlain, 
Maſter of the Horſe, and Dean of the Chapel. Sce Cnam- 
$ERLAIN; MasTzR of the Horſe, and Cyaper. | 
Under the Lord Steward are a Treaſurer of the Houſhol d, 
the Green Cloth, gc. See TREASURER, CourrROoLLER, 
Corrxnxx, Garten Cf, GG. 
The pops of the Hoigſhald are the Horſe Guards, Horſe 
ranadiers, and Foot Guards. See Horss Guard, &c. -- 
The Houſhold Troops of France are call'd the Gendarmerie. 
See GENDARMES,. . „ | 
Housgor p Days, are four ſolemn Feſtivals in the Year, 
when the King, after divine Service, offers a Bezant of 
old to God on the Altar. Theſe. Honſpold Days are 


Chriſtmas, - Eafter, Whitſunday, and All. Saints. See Br- | 
| ET Ree or "Goblin, call'd King Hugon; who ſtroles about in the 
Night Time; whence, as thoſe of the Religion met chiefly 


ZANT. 1 8 ; 8 we 
The Houſpdd Days ate part of the twelve Collar and 
Offering Days. See Col L AR Day. on 

HOUSING, or Hovsss, a Cover laid over the Saddle 
2 a Horſe; in order to ſave it from the Weather, Dirt, 
&c. a | 1 
The Cavaliers dppear'd with their embroider d Hotſings. 
--- The. Word is form'd of the French; Houſe which fig- 
nifies the lame Thing, tho' it ancienily fignify'd a kind of 
Hood wore by Country People. 3 Ny "a 

Shoe Hovsrnc, 4 Piece of Cloth border'd with a Fringe, 
oftentimes put round the Saddle, to cover the Croupe, 
and hang down to the lower Part of the Belly, to fave the 
Stockings of thoſe that ride without Boots. 85 

Boot Hovsins, is 4 Piece of Stuff faſten'd to the hinder 
Part of the Saddle, that covers a Horſe's Croupe, either for 
the Sake of Ornament, or to hide the Horſe's Leanneſs, or 
to ſave the Cloaths of the Rider from being daub d and ſoil d 
by the Sweat of the Horſe, we. | 

HOW. among Gardeners. See Hon. 4 

HOWKER; or Hovcax, a Veſſel much us'd by the 
Dutch; built ſomething like a Pink, but rigg d and maſted 
like an Hoy. See FLoaTinG Veſſel. | 


ber of Hands will go to the Eaſt. Indies. 
They tack ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near the 
Wind'; and live almoſt in any Seas. 
HOZING of Dogs, the cutting the Balls of their Feet. 
See ExptDtiTATING. - 1 . | 
| HOY, a ſmall Veſſel or Bark, whoſe Yards are not acroſs, 
nor the, Sails ſquare, like thoſe of Ships, but the Sails 
like a Mifſen ; fo that ſhe can lie nearer than a Veſſel with 
croſs Sails can do. | 


HOYSE,.or Hoist, the Sea Word for haling up any 


thing into the Ship, for getting up a Yard, E9c. --- Thus 
they ſay,..Hoiſe up the Yard, Hoiſe the Water in, &c. 
HUCKLE Boze, the Hip Bone. See Hir Bone. 
HUCKSTER, one that ſells Proviſions, or ſinall Wares, 
by Retail. See Rxr Aft. RY; 
HUDSON's-BAY Company. See Compant. _ 
HUE and Cav, a Law Phraſe. Aue ſignifies the Coni- 
plaint of the Party robb'd, Oc. and Cry. the Purſuit of the 
Felon on the Highway. by deſcribing the Party, and 4 ; 
ing Notice ta rea- Contiables from one Town to another, 


(es 
e 


the Sea - ſide. n 


vers, or an Allowance of 


made Felony, though none be within the Houſe, 30 


and Hiſtorians, See PaitorLocy. 
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ä „ POTS 7. > "© 9 4 | 
Who are oblig'd to call upon the Pariſh for Aid in ſeekibf . 
ig - 


the Felon, ti 


he be appreliended, or, ar leaſt; purſy'd 
| ern: g 92 ere 


Tue Normans had 4 Purſuit with a Cry after Offeriders 
No unlike this; which they call'd 1 4c Haro. "Bee 
% TEU ĩ ĩͤ 
„Eu is us dualone, Anno 1 Euw. L. Stat! 2. Io ancient 
An it 18 call'd Hureſum & clamby.” Ste Voci r- 
F i VUEATWAT 23 tt <tÞ oe a2 wad 
" "HUERS. Seo Convias, F 8 
HUG, or Corn Hoo, a Term us'd in Wreflling, when 
2 an Adverſary on his Breaſt, and holde him fat 


HUGUENOrs, an Appellation given to the Cflviniſte - 


of France. See CATVInr. 
The Name had its firſt Rife in 1360; but Authors are 


not agreed as to the Origin and Oecaſion thereof. hr pre 


Menoge, &c. give us divers Etymologies; b 
a a. here ivy 18 vers Beymologies; bur gong et che 


Du Veraier derives it from Fobn Flu, whoſe Opinions 


Apes. See Arn e e IT NOT OReeS 
Coquille deduces the Name fro 


Hugues Caper; whoſe 
Right of Succeſſion to the Crown, the Cal 1 


| Calviniſts maintain d 
againſt thoſe of the Houſe of Guiſe, who pretended to be 
the Succeſſors of Charlemai gn. O30. e 

_ Others derive' jt from one Hughes, Hugh, a Sacramenta- 
rian, who had afferted much the ſame Doctrines as the 
 Huguenots, under Charles VI. fo $9 -* 8 

Others fetch it from the Swi 


Jt ſs Word: Henſqu*naur, i. e. 
ſeditious People; or from PFidgneſſen, i, e. Allies or Aſſoci- 
ates in Faith, which is the Opinion Maimbourg inclines to, 
who hence concludes, that Huguenot is originally no Term 
of Reproach, GA IPD R024 ETON dep, ceo gy 
Caſtelnau e 7s in his Memoirs, maintains them to 
ave been thus call'd by the Populace, as being of leſs Value 


than a little Piece of Money of the ſame Name, being 


a Maille or Farthing, which, in the Time of Hugh Caper, . 


was call'd Haguenot, q. 4. not worth a Farthing, © 
. Others take the Name to have been firſt given by way of 
Derifion to a certain German, who being taken and exa- 


'min'd as to the Conf 2 of Amboiſe, before the Cardinal 
e 


ae Lorrain, was con d, and ſtopp'd ſhort in the Be- 


ginning of his Harangue, which began wich Huc nus veni- 


But the moſt plauſible Opinion is that of Paſquier,who ob- 
ſerves, that at Zowys the People have a Notion of a Spright 


in the Night Time to pray, Sc. they call'd 'em Higuenots, 
J. 4. pe cos of King Hvgon: For it was at Tots they 
were firſt denominated. This Opinion F. Daniel aſſents to. 


* 


HUISSIER, a French. Name for Uſher, Sergeant, and 
Beadle. See UsnRR, SEROEANT, and BrapLE. 


HULKS, are large Veſſels, having their Gun Decks 
from 113 to 150 Foot long, and from 31 to 40 Foot broad. 
— They will carry from 400 to 1000 Tuns. But their 
chief Uſe is for ſetting in Maſts into Ships, and the like: 
5 h anciently the Word Hula ſeems to ſignify a ſmall 

eflcl. : i ” . | 1 

HULL of 4 Ship, is her main Body, without any Maſts, 
Yards, Sails, of Rigging. See 8uir. e 

To hull, or lie a hull, is underſtood of a Ship, when; 


either in a dead. Calm, (to preſerve her from beating her 
Sails againſt the Maſts) or in a Storm, when ſhe cannot car- 


ry all her Sails; they are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that 
nothing but her Maſts, Yards, and Riggings are abroad, 
and her Helm ty'd down to the Lee-Side of the Ship. — In 
this State ſhe will lie eafily under the Sea, if ſhe be a 


an Ho) | 5 .. _ good Sailor; and make her Way one Point before the 
They carry from 50 to 200 Tun; and with a ſmall Num- | | Ft Bee 
#0; 90 _ Toftrikea Hurt, in the Sea Language, is to lie cloſely 


eam. 


or obſcurely in the Sea in a Storm, or to tarry for ſome Con- 
ſort, bearing no Sail, with the Helm laſh'd a Lee. 
HUMAN, ſomething that relates to Man, or the Nature 
of Man. See Man and NATURE. ; | 
The human Body is the Subject of Medicine. See 
S 7 | „ | 
Epicurus and his Followers deny that the Gods concern 
themſelves with human Affairs. See Exicvnatans. © 
Faith is diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and Human. See 
FA1TH:.. - OE! e 
HUMANITY, the Nature of Man, or that which deno- 
minates him human. | | e 
Neſtorius would not allow the Infirmities of Humanity to 


be attributed to the Deity ; nor the Attributes of the Deity to 


. 


Humanity. See NESTORIANS. | EO | 
HumaNITIEs is alſo ugd, plurally, for the Humani- 


ores Literæ, i. e. the Study of the Greek and Latin Tongues, 


Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, and the ancient Poets, Orators, 


— 2 — — 
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Sach a Studeht has gone tht? his Humanities with Ap, 
. 

e RE I IF 3 25-WRY 
[ r Moiſtening, in Phartnach, the pre: 
paring of a icine, 4 
order to ſoften and 2 too dey; to cl ſe it, 
or to t its ſubtile Parts from being dre | in grind- 
ing it, or the like. See HumDiTY. 8 


he Term is alſo us d for the Application of moi ſtening 


or ſuppling Remedies. --- In this Senſe we ſay, Embrocati- 
| * mplaſters, Unctions, * Fomentat ions, &c. 
Abe | 


cover'd with a very ſmooth Canis. . 2 * 
es a Juncture - 


ly embrac'd by a Ligament, one Ed 
to the Margin of the Cartilaginous Socket of the Sca 
and the other to the rage FIR of the 3 wo. 
thereby uniting them together; yet ſo as to leave 
Motion the felt of all the Articylations of the Body, and 
therefore liable to Diſlocations. & Ar. 
At the lower End of the Humerus are two Procelles, co- 
ver'd each with a Cartilage z the external and leſſer T_T 
the Extremity of the Radius; and the internal, the Hea 
of the Cubitus. See Raviys. | * 

On the Out- ſide of each of theſe Proceſſes, is a ſmall 

Eminence, to which are ſaſten d the Ligaments and Heads 
of the Muſales that move the Carpus and Fingers, See 


Carus. Ee; Jo Ay f 
In this Bone are alſo three Sinus's ; one on the fore Side 
of the large Proceſs, receiving a Proceſs of the Cubi- 
tus 3 another on the back Part which receives the Olecra- 
num; and the third, a ſmall ſemilunar one between the two 
Proceſſes, anſwering to the Eminence of the Sinus 's of the 
Cubitus. See Cui rus. | en 
The later Anatomiſts allow this Bone five different Moti- 
ons, vis, upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, and 
rotatory ; and five Pair of Muſcles for Performance of the 
ſame, vis, the Delroides, Teres, Peftoralis, Inſraſpinatus, 
Subſeapularis, & e. See each under its proper Article, DzL- 
ToIDEsS, TERES, Oc. | ig 
_ HUMID, Humipun, #0ſt. See HomipiTy. | 
The School Philoſophers make Water the primum Humi- 
dium, the firſt-of humid Bodies, and the Cauſe or Principle 
of Humidity in others, which are more or leſs moiſt, as 
they partake-more or leſs of this Element. See WArzR and 
ELEMENT. 3 
HUMIDITY, or Moiſture, the Quality or Power of wet- 
ting or moiſtening other Bodies. See QuALI Tv. 7 
. Ariſtotle defines Humidity, by a paſſive Quality which 
indiſpoſes a Body from being retain'd in its own Bounds, but 


la, 


makes it eaſily retain'd in thoſe of another: which amounts 


to the ſame as his Definition of Fluidity. See FLuipiTY. 
Others of the Peripatetick School, make Humidity 19 
lity whereby a Body is humid, i. e. moiſtens other Bodies, 
and, in moiſtening, ſoftens and diſpoſes them to receive any 
Figure or Impreſſion. 
The modern Writers conſider Humility as a particular 
Species of Fluidity ; and define it a Fluor, which being ap- 
ply'd on a folid Body, adheres thereto, and communicates 
the Quality to other Bodies. — Others, ſomewhat more ac- 
curately, call Humidity the Power whereby a Body moiſtens 
another : But what that Power is, they do not ſhew. 
But of this we are certain, that Humidity is no more than 
a Sort of relative Mode. --- So far as the component Particles 
of a Fluid, compar'd with reſpect to the Pores and Particles 
of other Bodies, or the Texture thereof, are apt and diſpos'd 
to enter thoſe Pores, or flick to thoſe Particles; ſo ie is 
that Fluid umi: On the contrary, ſo far as there is a Re- 


pugnance or Incongruity between the Particles, c. in reſpect 


of ſuch Bodies, the Fluid is not humid. | 

» Thus Quickfilver is not moiſt in reſpe& to our Hands: or 
Cloaths, and other Things, which it will not ſtick to; but 

it may be call'd humid in reference to Gold, Tin, or Lead, 

to whoſe Surfaces it will preſently adhere, and render them 

ſoft and moiſt. : | Ty 

Even Water itſelf, which wets almoſt every thing, and is 

the great Standard of Moiſture and Humidity, is not capa- 


ble of wetting all Things; for it ſtands, or runs off in 


lobular Drops on the Leaves of Cabbages, and many other 
Plants; and it will not wet the Feathers of Ducks, Swans, 
and other Water-FowWIl. 25 f 
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Calvin perform'd his Humanities in the lege de - Biſmuth, w 


b it a while in Water, in. 
iden it w 


a Perſon's Pride, and bringing him lower in his on? Op 


from Mortification : Humiliarion bri 


gli Humerift 


ſtructions, 


TEMPERAMENT. 


Humour; a Melancholic, Reſtleſs, H 


melted Glaſs. 


1 ** 


* 


humid; as is plain, in that neither ick alpen 4A be 

flick upon Glaſs; yer being mr d, or 
they will form a Maſs that will do fo ; 2s appears frog ge 
Aa poſition being frequently: 5d in Shade Laune 


. 
” 
x} - 
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HUMD UM Radicale, or Radical af, 8. 
This, in reality, ſeems to amount to ho men . 
E moſt deſecate Part of the nutritious Nan .the 

lition ready to be aſſimulated. See Nurs ITI 
By too much Heat, as in Fevers, Heftics, c. thi 1, 
mility is too haſtily exhauſted and ſpent. OY Hh. 
MILIATION, the Act of Bumbling, 4. e. of abating 


nion. e 

In this Senſe, Humiliation ſtands comra-difitns 1 4 
s down the 1 
on TIC ATiok. 


Mortification ſubdues the Fleſh. Ste 
HUMILIS Mrſcutus. See Evx. - 
n 2 See Humobx. ö 
0 rs, or gi HuMorieri, Hund iss 12 

Mon lisr , the Title of a celebrated Academy of le, 

Men at Rome. See Acapeny. en vg earned 


| The Acadeniy of Humoriſts was eftabliſh'd by Part Myr. 
cini, who made uſe of Gaſpa#d Situtanus to aflemble tope. 
ther all the Men eminent for Learning about Rome, and 


form them into a Society; as ig obſerv'd by Janus Nicer i; 


his oy Silvianus, Part I. p. 32. | 
The Deviſe of this Academy is a Cloud, which being 
rais'd from the Salt Water of the Sea, returns again in 
Freſh z with this N of Zucretins, l. vi. Redit mim 
aulci. Ferom Alexanger, a Humoriſt, has three expreſs Dit. 
* 88 _ | ne 8 
uies Peyresc were celebrated in the cz. 
demy of the Humoriſts, whereof he was a Member, 3 
above forty different Languages, Gafſendi de Vita Peyrehi, 


1. vi. 


- 399. | 
| HUMOROS the Name of an Academy eftabliſh's 3 
Cortona in Tat,” Sec Acavanuy, © Tho _ n 
n not be confounded with the 
i of Rome. See Houmoniers. © | 
HUMOUR, or Hunon, in its general Senſe, fipnifies 
the fame as Liquor or Liquid. See LiQur and Fr vip. 
The Wotd is Latin, Humor, form'd of the Greek deu, 
Pluvia, Rain, of de, Plus. 
' Humovs,.in Medicine, is apply'd to any Juice, or fluid 
Part of the Body, as the Che, Blood, Milk, Far, Serum, 
Lymph, Spirits, Bile, Seed, Salival and Panchreatic Juices, 
Ec. See each under its proper Head, Cys, Broop, 
Bens, Se, EL 
The four Humours ſo much talk'd of by the ancient Phy- 
ficians, are four ar? Subſtances, which they ſuppoſe io 
moiſten the whole Body of all Animals, and to be 14 Cauſe 
of the divers Temperaments thereof. See TEMP ERAURNMr. 
"Theſe are Phlegm, Pituita, Blood, Bile, and Melanchuly, 
See PRLROM, PrrurtaA, Qs. ug NEWS | 
But the Moderns do not allow of theſe Divifions. The 
Humours they rather chuſe to diſtinguiſh into Nutritious, or 
Alimentary, as Ce and Blood ; thoſe ſeparated from the 
Blood, as Bite, Saliva, Urine, &c. and thoſe return d into 
the Blood. 2 
Humours, again, are diſtinguiſh'd into natural or ſalu- 
tary, and morbia or corru — To the fotmer Claſs belong 


all the Juices ordinarily ſecreted for the Uſes of the Body. 


and grow putfid; cauſi RET rk 
row putrid; cauſing Tumors, A es, 
9 molt Diſea es. Ses Danze: | 
Theſe are- diſtinguiſh'd by various Names, Malignan, 
Auſt, Acrimonious, tve, Crude, Peccant, &c, St 


Mar1cxant, Avpvsr, Oc. | 
particular Temperament or 


To the latter belong thoſe com 
thicken, 


Humovk is alſo us'd for the 


Conſtitution of a Perſon, confider'd as arifing from the Pre. 


* 


valence of this or that Humour, or Juice of the Body. Ser 
Thus we ſay, a Bilious Coleric Humour; a Phlegmatic 
* Sanguine, Gay, Sprightly Humour, &c. See SANcuixz, 


Honovns of the Eye. — Anatomiſis and Opticians diſt 
iſh three particular Humour in the Eye, which they call 


the Aqueous, Cryſtallin, and Vitrious. See Exx. 


The Aquneons, or Watery Humour, is plac'd in the ante- 


rior or fore Part of the Eye, which it poſſeſſes ; and is thu 
call'd, becauſe clear and fluid like Water. See 


VEOUS. 
The Vitrious, or Glaſſy Humour, fills. the — * or Part 
of the Eye; and is denominated from its Reſemblance of 
ſs. See VIrRIOUS, 580 1 
The Cryſtalline Humour is plac'd between the other two; 
and is thus call'd from its Solidity and Tranſparency, reſem- 
bling that of a Cryſtal, See Caverariing, | 


- | Thel 


hondriac Humor; 


"= 
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F f Counties into Hundreds, for the bet. 18 
"aug Alfred borrow'd from Germany; here "I 
KFRACTION; -// | ; $32 Grd | 
ow and R d 
and 


both antient and modern, ſpeak. of the Rege. . This is the Original of Hrndreds, which Hi retaln'the” 
Fr ˙ TT0000TTT0000T 
© cheir Reproduction, When by any Accident they had Court; ſome. few excepted, which have been by Privilege 
— let but. But their Inſtances generally go no farther than ane to the Crown, or Aa to wer” oor Subject, and 
do the Aqueous and Vitrious Humer. o remain fill it e of * — 
Norby, only, in a Letter to Barthaline, ſays a8. much of This has been Ever fince the Stat. 14 Ef, III. whereby 
the ine, — He affirms, that he has flit the Pupil of theſe Hundred Courts, formerly fartn'4 out bY the Sheriff tb | 
che Bye of divers Animals, and ſqueez'd out all the Ha. other Men, were all, or moſt Part, redu&d to che County | 
uri, even the Cryſtalline, and has again perfectly reſtar'd Court, and ſo remain, at preſent: So that where we read 
them to Sight; and that the Eyes of the Birds, whereon, ow of Hungrc# Courts, they are to be underſtood of ſeveral 
the Qperation had been perform'd, inſtead of being damag'd Franchiſes, wherein the Sheriff has not to do by his ordinary 
hereby, were render d more lively and vigorous than uſual; Authority, except they of the Humared refuſe to fo their 
He adds, that he had perform d the ſame Experiment on Office. _ SOA Capel i e e 
wer Berſons, with ſo much Succeſs, that there remain d The Word Humdredum is ſometimes alſo us'd for afl Im- 
not the ſmalleſt Appearance of a Cicatrix in the Eye. munity or Privilege, whereby a Man is quit of the Hundred. ly 
C FOEUy inate y, or Cuſtom due to the Hundred. See Tux and . 1 
er weaker Species of what the Criticks call Manners. See Wan p. Th LY 2 
MANNERS. | | | N | Hunz, from Hundred, and the Saxon, Lage, | {4 
Humour is uſually look'd on as peculiar to the Englih Law, fignifies the Hundred Court; from Which all the Off. | 
Drama; at leaſt, our Comic Poets have excell'd therein, cers of the King's Foreſt were freed by the Charter of Ca- „ Fa 
and carry'd it 2 thoſe ot any other Nation: Ours is u¹⁰νỹj,jtyꝶ. See WAR Scr. Fog te $2 vg 


* * n 
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perhaps the — — that has a Name ſor it. 7 4 HuxpDpRED Ha, the Payment of onal Attendance 

Humour is utually er d by our Criticks, as a fainter 1 Suit and Service at the Hundred Cour, | 
or weaker Paſſion liar to Comic Characters, as being HUNDREDERS, HunpsazDarn, are Men inipanell'd, 
found in Perſons - of à lower Degree than thoſe proper for or fit to be impannell'd, of a Jury, «+; any Controverſy; 
Tragedy. See CtanactiR and Tractpy, [Eo dwelling within the Hundred where the Land in Queſtion 
. Every Paſſion may be ſaid to have two different Faces, lies, See Jury. ee D e 2 


one that is ſerious, great, formidable, and ſolemn, which is The Word Humdreder is alſo" us d for him! who hath the 
for Tragedy; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit Juriſdiction of an Hundred, and holds the Hundred Court. 


for Comedy; which laſt is what we call Humour. See See Hzap-Boroubh _ 
Pa8810Nn and CouE pT. | Sometimes it is alſo us'd for the Bailiff of an Hundred. 
Wit only becomes few Characters: *Tis a Breach of Cha- See Bartivy. uy” IPOS | IN ed: 1 
rater to make one half the Perſons in a Modern, or, indeed, HUNGARY Vater, Aqua HuncArtci, a diftilld. _ 
in any Comedy, talk wittily and finely ; at leaſt at all Water, denominated from a Queen of Hungary; for whoſe mM 
Times and on all Occafions.--- To entertain the Audience, Uſe it was firſt prepar d. See Warn. * Y 
therefore, and keep the Dramatic Perſpns from going into Hungary Mater is one of the diftil'd Waters of the Shops ; | 
the common beaten familiar Ways and Forms of ſpeaking and is directed in the Colle 1 to be made 2 | 
and thinking, recourſe is to be had to ſomething to hold the Roſemary Flowers infus'd fome Days in rectify'd Spirit of 
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1 
Place of Wit, that ſhall ſerve in Iieu thereof, and divert the Wine, and thus diſtilld. See Disritt AT ION. 1 
Audiense, without going 'qut of Character: And this does [ts Virtues are much the fame as thoſe of the Simple it is | 1 
Humour ; which therefore is to be look d on as the true Wit drawn from. See Roszmany. | WET *q 
of. Comedy. 45 as HUN GER, Fames, a natural Appetite or Deſire of Food. 1 
A very t Judge, the Duke of Buckingham, makes Set Ar PETITE and Foo S EarIe -, | 1 
Humour to be all: Wit, according to him, ſhould never be Hunger is ly * into Natural and Ani- | 
us d, but to add an A bleneſs to ſame. proper and juſt mal: Nazurar Hunger is an Irritation of the Stomach, occa- if 
Sentiment; which, without ſome ſuch Turn, might paſs fion'd by Faſting ; Animal Hunger is the Senſation or Per- > of 
without its Effect. See Wir „cceeeption of that Irritation, and the Deſire of Food conſequent 1 
HUNDRED, Centum, Cent. the Number of ten Times thereon, _ | We | C 
ten; or the Square of ten. See NUMBER. - I , There are various Opinions as to the Nature, Cauſe, and {4 
The Place of Hundreds makes the third in Order in the Definition of Hunger; the Point having been controverted 2 Ti 
Arabic Numeration. See NUMERA TION. ts I from Ariſtotle to our Time. — Galen defines it a painful Sen- 4 
We uſually expreſs the Quantity or Proportion. of the ation, arifing from a Divulfion of the Stomach; The other 4 
Profits made in the Way of Commerce, c. by the Hundred. Peripateticks call it an Appetite or Defire of Hot and Dry: 4 
— They ask two and a half per Cent, or in the Hundred, for Which two Syſtems ſome Authors have endeavour'd to fe- 1 
remitting Money to ſuch a City. The legal Intereſt of Mo- concile by taking them both in; and, accordingly define Hun- F 
ney is 5 per Cent. or in the Hundred. See EXCHANGE, Rx- ger a natural Appetite or Deſire of Hot and Dry, occafion'd : | 
MITTANCE, InTEREST, Dc. N BP 7 , y a painful Divulſion of the Membranes of t e Stomach, - - | 
HunDarzp, is alſo us'd as a Meaſure to expreſs a certain arifing from an Emptineſs thereof. See SrouAcR. 5 ! 
Quantity. or Number of Things. A Hundred of Salt at The modern Philoſophers ſpeak more accurately and intelli- HM 
Amſterdam is 14 Tons. | gibly on the Point — Hunger is generally conſider d by them as LEO 4 
Heal Boards are fix Score to the Hundred, call'd the long owing to the Sharpneſs or Acrimony of the Liquor contain'd | 
Hundred. Pates and Laths are five Score to the Hundred, in the Stomach, which vellicating the Fibres thertof, 6cca- 1 
if five Foot long, and fix Score of three Foot long. fions this 29 Senſation. — They add, that the occaſional | 
HuxpDazD Jeighr; or the great Hunared. See QuinTAr.. Cauſe of this Vellication, is the Emptineſs of the Stomach, 
 Hondazp: Hun DRA DU n, Centtiria; is alſo a Part or which not furniſhing Food for the Stomach-Liquor to be 14 
Diviſion of a Shire or County. See SnInxR and CounTY, employ' d on, expoſes its inner Membrane to the Action _ 
It was ſo call'd, either becauſe of old each Hundred found thereof. 3 . 4 5 
100 Fidejuſſors or Sureties of the King's Peace, or 100 able In effect, tis generally agreed, that there is ſome menſtru- ; 9 
Men for his War. See DzcENNA, Fr AN R-ledge, &c. ous, Juice or Humour continually diſcharg'd from the excre- - 200 
Others rather think. it ſo call'd, becauſe originally pom - tory DuQts of the neighbouring Glands into the Stomach, to | wa 
pos'd of an bred Families. Tis true Brompron tells us, aſſiſt in the Diſſolution and Digeſtion of the Food; and — „ 
that an Humdred contains centum Villas; and Giraldus that this ſame Liquor, after the Food is gone, falls upon the 
Cambrenſis writes, that the 1/e of Mun hath 343 Villas: Stomach itſelf, irritates its Nerves ſo ſtrongly, as to propa- 


But in theſe Places the Word Villa muſt be taken for a gate the Impreſſion to the Brain, and thus produce the Per- Hes TO" | 

Country Family; for, it cannot mean a Village, becauſe there ception of Hunger. See Drozsriom. Ck | 1 

are not above 40 Villages in that Iſland. See VIL LACE. This Juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon Bodies of oy 
So, where Lambars tells us that an Hundred is ſo call'd, that Clais are uſed to whet the Appetite and excite Hunger z | 

a numero centum hominum, it muſt be underſtood of an and that fatty Bodies more readily remove it than others, by ; 

hundred Men, who are Heads and Chiefs of ſo many Ta- their adhering to the Acid Spicula, and blunting the Points . por” 

6•pd ., Say = A thereof. See Acid, | e | ; 
Hundreds were firſt ordain'd by King Aſted, the 29th Others denyitg the Exiſtence of any ſuch Stothach-Liquor, 

King of the Weſt Saxors : Alfredus Rex (lays Lambard, and accounting for Di eſtion without; it deny Hunger to 

verbo centuria) ubi cum Guthruno Daro fœdus inierat, have any Dependence a — The dry Attrition of the | 

2 olim a Jethrone Moiſi datum ſecutus conſilium, Coats of the Stomach, according to them, is the only Cauſe.” | | 

Angliam, primus in Satrapias, Centurias, Q decuPias partitus — Thus it is that the Indians elude their Hunger, by ſwal- | f 

eſt. — Sarrapium, Fhyre, 4 Scyrian (quod partiri ſignif- lowing Pills made of Tobacco Leaves and calcin'd Shells: 

cat) nominavit, Centuriam, Hundred; Decuriam, Tot hing Theſe Pills take away the Appetite, both as the Tobacco 

ſive Tieumantale, i. e. Decemwvirale Collegium, appellavit; Leaves gradually diminiſh the Senſibility of the Stomach, N 

atque ii ſdeni nominibus vel bodie vocantur, Sc. '_ and as the calcin d Shells abſorb the Salino-acid Menſtruum. | | 
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among the more civiliz'd Nations, as the 


the Roman Empi 
the Diverſion; 
and more ealy 
Poſſeſſions of thoſe. they had vanquiſh'd ; their Chiefs 
Leaders began to appropriate the Right of Hunting, and, 


and Regulations for Preſervation of 

: Fox Es and Game. 75 3 | 
2 is practis d in a different Manner, and with a 

different 

_ --- Theſe Beaſts are the Hart, Hind, Hare, 


are denominated Beaſts of the Foreſt, on Fer, 
. peſtres. 


* 


U (464) 


Thus alſo it is, that poor Pübple frequently ſmdak Tobaceo 
to deceive their Hunger, not w Tatiafy it; for Tobacco affords 


no Nutriment; but it occaſions: a plentiful Spitting, and by 
this Means diſcharges the Body of the corroſive Humour 


which cauſes Hunger. 2855 

This Syſtem Dr. Drake thus lays 
Chyme and Chyle is preſs'd out, t wich | 
the Motions of its Contents, is again, by means of its muſcular 
Coat, reduc'd to a State of Contraction, and b that Means 
the Inner is brought to lay in Folds, which touching, and by 
means of the Periſtaltick Motion, rubbing lightly, u 


which we call Hunger, n ſelt * in the upper 
Orifice, which is evacua gins there to prompt us 
to repleniſh : But as by e the Remainder of the Bon. 
tents are expell'd, this Friction or Rubbing of the Mem- 
branes upon each other, ſpreads gradually over the whole 
Stomach, and renders our H more urgent and impa- 
tient, till, by a new Repletion, we take away the Cauſe. 
Others think the Blood, deriv'd from the adjacent Ra; 


mifications. of Arteries into the Stomach, ſufficient to ac- 


count for Hunger, without the Mediation either of Attrition 


or the Menſtruum. — The Maſs of Blood itſelf, they ob- 


ſerve, is render'd acid thro” Abſtinence from Food; its 
ſoft balſamic Parts having been carry'd into all Parts of the 
Body, and lodg'd. therein as Nutriment, to ſupply. the Ab- 
ſence of thoſe wore off and exhal'd : To which it may be 


added, that the Velocity of the Blood is conſiderably aug- 


mented a good while after cating, beyond what it was dur- 
ing the Action of Digeſtion. DN r 
p „ der it is, that Perſons of a bilious Conſtitution, young 
People, and thoſe who labour hard, muſt fooner find them- 
ſelves Hungry than others. 2% That Hunger, if it hold 
long, occaſions a violent Heat, and even ſometimes a Fever. 
30. That thoſe whoſe Humours are craſs and viſcid, are leſs 
mcommoded with Hunger than others. Loo bg 
In effect, we obſerve, that ſome Animals, whoſe Humours 
are found to have thoſe Conditions, as Tortoiſes, Cc. will 


- * 


live a long time without Food. For Man, fix ot ſeven Days 


are commonly ſuppos d the Limit within which, if be take 
no ſolid Food, he dies; tho we have Inſtances of Abſti- 
nence which far ſurpaſs this See Ans TrINEZNcR and Fast- 
ING, þ | | | | 
Hvuncay Evil, is an unnatural and over-haſty Greedi- 
Teſs in a Horſe, to devour his Meat faſter than he can chew 
it ; and may be known by his ſnatching at it as if he would 
devour it whole. | OT . | 
. HUNTING, the Art or Act of purſuing and chafing 
Beaſts of Game. See GAME. | 


In its | Senſe Hunting includes the Purſuit both of 
hairy and-feather'd Game; but in its more proper and re- 
ſtrain'd Signification, it is only applicable to Beaſts of Venery 


and Chace. See Bzasr. See alſa FowLine. 


F. de Launay, Proſeſſor of the French Laws, has an ex- 
preſs Treatiſe of Hunting. — From thoſe Words of God 
to Adam, Gen. i. 26 and 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 
2, 3. Hunting was conſider'd as a Right deyoly'd, or 
made over to Man; And the following Ages . to 
have been of the ſame Sentiment, Accordia ly we find that 

| | Perſians, Greeks, 
and Romans, it made one of their genteeler Diverſions ; and 


as to the wilder and more barbarous, it ſervd them for Food 


and Neceflaries. --- The Raman Juriſprudence, which was 
form'd on the Manners of the firſt Ages, made a Law of it ; 
and eſtabliſh'd it as a Maxim, that as the natural Right of 
Things which have no Maſter, belongs to the firſt Poſſeſſor, 


wild Beafts, Birds, and Fiſh are the Property of whoever 
can take them firſt. PORES MY | | 


But the Northern Nations of Barbarians, 'who over-run 
bringing with them a 


Means of Subſiſtence from the Lands a 


inſtead of a natural Right, to make it a Royal one. Thus 


it continues to this Day; the Right of Hunting, among us, 
ing, and thoſe who deriye it from 
him. See Kix, Loap, Cc. 


belonging only to the 
And hence all our Laws and Charters of the Foreſt, Laws 
the Game, c. See 


pparatus, according to the Nature, Genius, and 
Addreſs of the particular Beaſt which is the Subject thereof. 
ar, Wolf, 
Buck, Doe, Fox, Marten, and Roe; the five firſt whereof 

Sylveſtres ; 
Chace, Cam- 


have fram'd a 


and the five latter, Beaſts of the Hield, or o 


The Gentlemen and Maſters of the Sport 


new Set of Terms, which may be call'd the Hunting Lan. 


Stomach, which follows 


one 
another, produce that gentle Senſe of fretting or Vellication, 


2 Taſte ſor 
and the People being now poſſeſs d of other, 


to be caught. 


. 
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The Terms, then, us d for Beaſts of Venery = 

as they are in Company, are theſe; — They ſay, Te 

HFarts, and all Manner of Deer, — A geby of Roe, — x 
Richeſs oc 


Hare, 


* 


9 


J. 


Martens. — A Brace'or Leaſb of Bucks, F 

-M — — of 2 Se TT AO _ 
NT” are Terms for their Lodging A Ham u 
 Harbowr. = A Buck Lodges. — A RG Beds, Ae 
EN Coney Sis. r nels, A — 
— . W pe | C. or 2 — 
© Hence, to expreſs their diſſodping; we lay, Unharbour the 


Coney. - "Uh hen the Boe 75 th: — 

— Uuke Fox. - Tres the Marten. 

Otter. — Dig the Badger. Near the Boar, n 
| The Terms for their Noiſe ar Rutting Time ate as 6. 
lows : — A Hart Betteth. — A Buek  Growns or Tua 
A Roe Bellows. —- A Hare Beats or Taps; — An Otter 
Wines. — A Boar Freams. — A Fox Barks.'— A Badger 
her - A Gage Rattle. 
Terms i ulation.— A Hart or Buck goes ,.. 
Rur. — A Roe goes to To¹m⁰ . A Boar n 
A Wolf goes u Mpteh or Mate, — lud One Aae. 

olf goes to Match or „ An Otter Hunteth {, 

his Kind 8 rr — 5 
Terms for the Footing and Treading; — Of à Hart we 


By the Hot. — Of a Buck, and all fallow Deer, the View. — 
all Deer, if on the Graſs, and ſcarce viſible, the Filing. Of 
a Fox the Print; and other the like Vermin the Fuoting. Of 
an Otter the Marks; — Of a Boar the Track. — The Hare, 
when in open Field, is faid to Sore; when the winds about 
to deceive the Hounds, ſhe Doubles ; when ſhe beats on the 
hard Highway, and her Footing come to be perceiv'd, ſhe 
Pricketh : In Snow, it is call'd the Trace of the Hare. 
The Tail of a Hart, Buck, or other Deer, is call'd the 
Single. — That of a Boar, the Wreath. — Of à Fox, the 
Brig or Drag; and the Tip at the End, the Chape. « Of 
a Wolf, the Stern. — Of a and Coney, the r. 
The Ordure or Excrement of a Hart, and all Deer, is 
call'd Fuments or Fewifhing. — Of a Hare, Crotiles or Cre. 
riſing. — Of a Boar, Lees. — Of a Fox, the Billiting ; and 
of other the like Vermin, the Fuants.— Of an Otter, the 
Spratnts. | n . 
_ As to the Heads of Deer, ſomething has already been 
ſpoken under the Article Hz av. oY 
For the Attire, or Parts thereof, thoſe of a Stag, if per- 
fect, are the Bur, the Pearls, the little Nuobs on it, the 
Seam, the Gurters, the Antler, the Sur- Antler, Royal, Sur. 
Royal, and all at Top the Croches. — Of the Buck, the 
Sur, Beam, Brom- Antler, Black- Antler, Advancer, Palm, 
and Spellers. * N | 2 
If che Croches grow in the Form of a Man's Hand, it is 
call'd a Palmed Head. — Heads bearing not above three or 
four, and the Croches placed aloft, all of one Height, are 
call'd Crowned Heads. —- Heads having doubling Croches, are 
call'd Forked Heads, becauſe the Croches are planted on the 
N the Beam like Forks. © | 
ey ſay, a Litter of Cubs, a Neſt of Rabbets, a Squir- 
rels Dray. © 2 eee 
The Terms us'd in reſpect of the Dogs, Oc. are as fol- 
low. — Of Greyhounds, two make a Brace; of Hounds, a 
Couple. — Of hounds, three make a Leah; of Hounds, 
a Couple and Half. — They ſay, let flip a Greyhound; and 
caſt off a Hound. The String wherein a Greyhound is led, 
is call'd a Zeaſo ; and that of 'a' Hound a Lyome. — The 
Greyhound has his Collar, and the Hound his Corples, — We 
ſay a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of 1 43 


Styles or Manners of Hog TING. 


The Styles or Manners of Hunting are various, according 
to the Country, the Beaſt, and the Means whereby he is 


The Hunting us'd by the Ancients, was much like that 
now practis d for the Rain Deer; which is ſeldom Hunted at 
Force, or with Hounds ; but only drawn with a Blood. 
hound, and foreſtall'd with Nets and Engines, — Thus did 
they with all Beaſts; whence a Dog is never commended by 
them for Opening, before he has diſcover'd where the Bealt 
lies: Hence, they were not in any Manner curious as to the 
Muſick of their Hounds, or the Competion of their Keane! 
or Pack, either for Deepneſs, Loudneſs, or Sweetneſs o 
Cry, which is a principal Point in the Hunting of our 


Days. 

Their Huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtom'd to ſhout and 
make a great Noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of bi 
Georgicks : Ingentem clamore premes ad retia Ceroun. r 
that Confuſion was only to bring the Deer to the Nets we 


[The 


for him. 


1 


— wn cw) nn _ 
The Sicilian Way of Hunting had ſomething in it very © Hare Howrino; or Hunrine of Nel Deer. — This 
extraordinary. — The Nobles or Gentry being inform'd Animal, the firſt Year. is call'd à Ga/ or ind Calf. The 
which Way a Herd of Deer paſs'd, gave Notice to one ano- ſecond Year, a Knobber. -- The third, a #reck. --- The 


and inted a Meeting; every one bringing with fourth, a Sraggard.— The fifth, a. Stag. — The fixth, a 
e w or Long- bow, and a endle of Senees had Hart, hw we eg fee e : 
with Iron, the Heads bored, with a Cord : pail thro' em The Female is call'd a Hind. — The firſt Year ſhe is a 


all : Thus os rage they came to the caſting Calf. -- The ſecond, a Hearſe, and ſometimes a Brocket's 
themſelves about in a large Ring, ſurrounded the Deer. — Siſter. -- The third, a Hind. . 
Then each taking his Stand, unbound his Faggot, ſet up Terms occurring more eſpecially in Hunting the Hart, and 
his Stake, and the End of the Cord to that of his next not yet explain'd, are as follow: The Print or Impreſſion 
Neighbour, at the Diſtance of ten Foot from one another, --- where a Deer has lain, is call'd a Taper: If it be in Covert, 
Then taking Feathers, dy'd in Crimſon, and faſten d on a or a Thicket, it is. call'd his Harbour. Where a Deer has 
Thread, they ty'd them to the Cord; ſo that with the leaſt . into a Thicket, leaving Marks whereby his Bulk may ' Hl 
Breath of Wind, they would whirl round. — Which done, d at, it is call'd- 22 — When they caſt their _ 
the Perſons who kept the Stands withdrew, and hid them- Heads, they are ſaid to Mew. — When they rub: their Heads 16 
ſelves in the nent ov rr. againſt Trees to bring off the Pills of their Horns, they are | 1 
Then the chief Ranger entering within the Line with faid to Fray. --- When a Deer hard hunted takes to Swim- a | | 4 


Hounds te draw after the Herd, rous'd the Game with their ming in the Water, ſhe is ſaid to go to Soil. — When they Tl! 
Cry; which flying towards the Line, were turn'd off, and turn Head againſt the Hounds, they are ſaid to Hay. When 
Mi gazing on the ſhaking and ſhining Feathers, wander'd the Hounds touch the Scent, and draw on till they put up 
about as if kept in with a real Wall or Pale. the Hart, they are ſaid to dra on the Hat. 

The Ranger ſtill purſued, and calling every Perſon by As to the Nature and Qualities of the Hart, it is to be 

Name, as he paſſed by their Stand, commanded him to obſerv'd that he is an excellent Swimmer ; there being In- 
ſhoot the firſt third, or fixth, as he pleas'd'; and if any ſtances, when ſore hunted, of his plunging into the Sea, 

of them \miſ#d, or fingled out another than that aflign'd and being kill'd by Fiſhermen 12 Miles from Land. --- When 

him, it was counted a 7 Diſgrace. 2 in going to rut, they have occaſion to croſs a great River, or 
By ſuch Means, as they paſs'd by the ſeveral Stations, the Arm of the Sea, tis ſaid they aſſemble in great Herds ; the 
whole Herd was kill'd by the ſeveral Hands. Pierus Hieregly- 3 1 goes in firſt, and the next of Strength follows ; 

Pic. lib. 7. cap. 6. Wi and ſo one after the other, relieving themſelves by ſtaying 
" Hunting, as practis d among us, is chiefly perform'd with their Heads on the Buttocks of each other. LD 
Dogs; of which we have various Kinds, accommodated to The Hind commonly carries her Calf eight or nine Months, 

the various Kinds of Game; as Houmds, Grey-hounas, Staunch which uſually falls in May: Some have two at once . 

dung 


Houmds, Blood houmds, Terriers, &c, See Hovxp. they eat up the Skin wherein the Calf laid. As the 
In the Kennels or Packs they 8 rank them under - grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, and how to defen 
the Heads of Enterers, Drivers, Nyers, T pers, &c. itſelf from the Hound,  ___ | | 


On ſome Occafions, Nets, Spears, and Inſtruments for The Hart is amaz'd at hearing any Call, or whiſtle in his 
digging the Ground, are alſo requir'd : Nor is the Hunting- Fiſt : If you cry ware, ware, or rake heed, you will ſee 
Horn to be omitted. See Horn. | him inſtantly turn back, and make ſome little Stand. His 
- 'The uſual Chaſes among us, are the Hart, Buick, Roe, Senſe of Hearing is very when his Head and Ears are 
Hare, Fox, Balzer, and Otter. We ſhall here give what erected ; but very im when he holds them down : 
relates to each thereof, | Hence, when he pricks up his Ears, he is known to be ap- 
By the way let it be obſerv'd, with regard to the Seaſons henfive of Danger. When he is on Foot, and not afraid, 
of s, that Hart and Buck Hunting begins at the End he wonders and takes Pleaſure to gaze at every thing he 
of Fencer Month, which is a Fortnight after Midſummer, ſees, 49S | | 
and laſts till Holy-Rood-Day. -< The Hind and Doe come in The Hart is very long-liv'd, commonly reaching to an 
Courſe on Holy-Rood-Day, and laſt till Candlemas. — Fox hundred Years, or upwards. The principal Marks of his 1 
Hunting comes in at Chriſtmas, and holds till the Annumcia- Age are taken from his Head; yet is this ſomewhat preca- v4 10 
nom. — Roe Hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at rious, ſome having more Croches thereon at the ſame Age 1 
Candlemas. — Hare Hunting commences at Michael mas, and than others. --- Thoſe are accounted to excell in Beauty of W 
des out at the End of Fbruary. — Where the Wolf and Horns, which bear them high. | | * 
Boar are hunted, the Seaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas; The Horns do not grow to the Bone or Scalp, but only to . 
the firſt ending at the Annunciation, the ſecond at the Py- the Skin, branching into many Spears, and falling off once A 
rification. 1 | a Year, in the Spring. --- Tho' ſolid throughout, as Stones, — 
Here, too, is the Place for ſome general Terms and Phraſes, yet, if they remain awhile in the Air, they grow very light HAY 
more immediately uſed. in the Progreſs of the 8 itſelf: and friable, diſcovering themſelves to be no other than an 1 
What belong to the ſeveral Sorts of Game, in oben be- earthly Subſtance, concrete and harden'd with a ſtrong Heat Ns | 11 
ing reſerv'd for the reſpective Articles. | into the Form of Bones. See Hz ar, | We: 
Wen the Hounds, then, being caſt off, and finding the The Horns being fallen, they retire and hide themſelves "m9 
Scent of ſome Game, begin to open and cry; they are ſaid to in the Shades, to avoid the Annoyance of Flies; and only | 
challenge. — When they are roo bet , Cer the Scent be good, come out to in the Night. --- Their new Horns appear- | 
they are {aid to babble. — When too buſy where the Scent is at firſt like Bunches, very ſoft and tender: but by the In- 0 
good, they aul. — When _ run it end-ways orderly, creaſe of the Sun's Heat, at. length grow harder, and are | i 
old | i. 
74 
' 


ing in together merrily, and making it good, they are cover d with a rough Skin, call d a Velvet Head. --- As that 
ſaid to be in ful Cry. — When they run along without Skin dries, they daily try/the. Strength of their new Heads N 
Opening at all, it is call'd running Mute. upon Trees, which not only; burniſhes and ſcrapes off the WE 
en Spaniels open in the String, or a Grey-hound in the Roughneſs, but, by the Pain they feel, hereby admonifhes | 3 
Courſe, they are {aid to Lapſe. 8 them how long to forbear the Company of their Fellows; ih ö 
When Beagles bark and cry at their Prey, they are ſaid to for when the Horn grows inſenſibſe, they return to their ii 
yon: yn, former Condition. | | BY [1 
When the Dogs hit the Scent the contrary Way, they are The taking of this Beaſt requires a deal of Art and At- 13 
{aid to draw amſs. — tention. = © The deceitful and ſubtle Hart, ſays Geſzer | k 
When they take freſh Scent, and quit the former Chaſe “ by Windings and Turnings deceives its Hunters, no leſs N. 
for a new one, it is call'd Hunting Change. ' than the Harts of Meandros flying from the terrible C | 
When they humt the Game by the Heel or Track, they are © of Diana's Hounds : the prudent Hunter, therefore, mu e 
faid to hunt Counter. frame his Dogs, as Pythagoras did his Scholars, with q 
When the Chaſe goes off, and returns again, traverſing the « Words of Art, to ſet them on, and take them off at Pleaſure. 1 


* 


ſame Ground, it is call'd Hunting the Foil. See HouNd Dp. | f 
When the Dogs run at a whole Herd of Deer, inſtead of When he goes for Sport, he is firſt to encompaſs the Beaſt, 
a ſingle one, it is call'd Running Riot. ; en ſon giſte, in her own Taye z and thus unharbour her in 4 
Dogs ſet in readineſs where the Game is expected to come the View of the Dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her Slot * 
by, and caſt off after the other Hounds are paſs d, are call'd or Footing.--- But Note, a deal of Choice and Diſcretion is | i 
a Relay. — If they be caſt off c'er the other Dogs be come here requir'd ; for he may not ſet off upon every one, either |; 
up, it is call'd a Vauntlay. | | of the Herd, or thoſe which wander ſolitary : The young, 
When finding where the Chaſe has been, they make a the ſmall, Oc. are to be paſs d over; and partly by Sight, 
Proffer to enter, but return, it is call'd a Blemiſh. and partly by the Footing, Fewmets, the largeneſs of the 
A Leffon on the Horn to encourage the Hounds, is nam'd Layer, c. he muſt make Judgment of the Game, firgling 
a Call, or a Recheat. — That blown at the Death of a Deer, out for that Purpoſe the largeſt Head in the whole Herd. 
is call'd the More, — The Part belonging to the Dogs of any There are divers Means for knowing an old Hart, vis. by | 11-0 
Chaſe they have Kkill'd, is the Reward. - 1 — ſay, rate off the Hot, the Entries, the Abatures and Foils, the Fewmets, * 9 
a Deer's Skin ; ſtrip dr caſe a Hare, Fox, all Sort of Gate and Walks, Fraying-ſtocks, Head and Branches, © 1 
Vermin; which is done by beginning at the Snout, and turn- 19. As to the Slot. — The Trancings of the Hart's Foot 
ing the Skin over the Ears, down to the Tail. are to be carefully noted : If u find the Treadings of two. 
| | i | u u : the 


232 
= 


ka 4 Blot Jeclares the largeſt Hart: 


ualls bi the 
— _= old 


oy Hart's hind Foot never over-reaches the fore Foot, as that of 


the ones does, -— '2*, The Fewmiſhing is chiefly. to be 
judg d of in April or May: If it be large and thick, it fig- 
nifies the Hart to be old. — 39. To know the Heighth and 
Thickneſs of the Hart, obſerve his Entries and Galleries 

into the Thickets, and what Boughs he hath over-ftridden ; 


and mark from thence the Heighth of his Belly from the 


a young Deer uſually creeps low as he paſſes to 


Ground; for | 
his Harbour, and goes thro Places which the old one, being 


tiff and ſtately, will not ſtoop to. -— 49. By his Gate it 
— be known whether the Hart be large, and whether he 
will Rand long before the Hounds : If he have a long Step, he 


will and long; being ſwift, 882 well · breath d: If 


he have a great Slot, which is ign of an old Deer, he 
will be a Lifter. As to his Fraying-Poſt, note, that the older 
the Hart is, the ſooner be goeth to fray, and .the greater is 
the Tree he chuſes to fray upon it being neceſſary it be ſuch 
as may not ben. 5 75 
Now, to ſeek or find out a Hart in his Haunt, or Feeding - 
Place, it is to be obſerv'd, that he c 
feeding every Month. From the Concl 

time, which is in November, they feed in Heaths and broomy 
Places. In December they herd together, and withdraw 


into the 8 
the ſeverer Weather, feeding on Holm Trees, Elder Trees, 


Brambles, &c. The three following Months they leave 
herding,” but keep four or five in Company, and in the Cor- 
ners of the Foreſt, will feed on the Winter Paſture, ſome- 
times making their Incurſions into the neighbouring Corn 
Fields, if they can perceive the: Blades of 


eat, Rye, £9c, 
above Ground. In April and Ma they ef in 


a 
11 ickets and, ſhady Places, ſtirring very little till Rutting- 
time, unleſs diſturb d. The three ſucceeding Months they 
are in their Pride of Greaſe, and reſort to Spring Copſes 
and Corn Fields. In September and October they leave the 
Thickets, and go to Rut ; during which Seaſon, they have 
no certain Place either for Food or Harbour, | 
Having found out the Game, the Hunters diſcouple and 
caſt off the Dogs ; and, ſome on Horſeback, others on Foot, 
follow the Cry with the utmoſt Art, Obſervation, and Speed; 
remembering and preventing the ſubtle ropes, wee ead- 
ings of the Hart; ſtanding with Dexterity and Intrepidity to 
leap Hedge, Pales, Ditch, Cc. ERS 
The utmoſt Addreſs and CircumſpeQion is to be uſed to 
keep to the Beaſt firſt attempted, and prevent the Dogs from 
parking any other: This, in effect, makes one of the prin- 
cipal Difficulties and Glories of the Chace; the Beaſt having 
po ved Devices to put off ſome other Head: for his own : 


89 he will ſend forth ſome other little Deer in his 


Stead into the Dogs Way, lying cloſe the while himſelf; on 
which Occaſion the 2 is to ſound a Retreat, and 
break off the Dogs, and take in Leam, till the Game be 
recover d. 
Sometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out for other Deer at 
Layer, and rouſe them, to make the Hounds hunt change, 
himſelf lying down flat in ſome of their Layers upon his 
Belly, to make the Hounds over-ſhoot him : Add, that they 
may neither ſcent or vent him, he will gather up his fore 
Feet under his Belly, and blow or breathe on ſome moiſt 
Place of the Ground; ſo that the Hounds ſhall paſs within 
a Yard, without apprehending him. --- He will break into 
one Thicket after another to find Deer, rouſing, gathering 
them together, and herding with them; and even beating 
ſome of them into his Treads, that he may the more eaſily 
eſcape. — Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd, an 
fall a doubling and croſſing in ſome hard beaten —_— 
always running. againſt the Wind, not only to cool imſelf 
but the better to hear the Voice of the Purſuers. 
The laſt Refuge of a Hart ſorely hunted, is the Soil; 
keeping the Middle, for fear, leſt by touching a Bough, or 
[the like. he may give Scent to the Hounds. He always 
ſwims againſt the Stream, whence the old Rule, He that 
ι“ his (re te let him try uß the River, and down the 
ind. In taking Soil, he will ſometimes cover himſelf 
under Water, ſo as to ſhew nothing but his Noſe. 

Where 9 of Water fails, he will fly into Herds 
of Cattel, as Cows, Sheep, c. and will ſometimes leap on 
an Ox, Cow, or the like, laying the fore Part of his Body 
thereon, that ſo touching the Earth only with his hinder 
Feet, he may leave a ſmall, or no Scent behind. — What is 
further ſtill, the chief Huntſinan to Lewis XII. relates, that 
a Hart which they were in hard Chace of, leap'd into a 


| ho ſtood aloft, till he was thruſt through by a Huntſman, 


rather than he would ſtir. | 
This being done, the Hunter with his Horn windeth the 


Fall of the Beaſt ; upon which every one approaches, the ſkil- 
fue opens the Beſt, rewarding the Hounds with what 
properly belongs to them ; the Humtſinan, at the ſame time, 


(266) 


es his manner of 
on of the Rutting- | 


th of the Foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves from 


Knife along 
Then the moſf A 


a drawn Hanger, he is to cut off the Hea 


great tall white Thorn, which grew in a ſhadowy Place, and 


dipping Broad in the Akin and Riel af mm. 
the Hounds _— 28 1 * the Beaſt to give 
is known to be ſpent, by his running r 
and lompering; by his Moarh being black and 5K big 
Foam on it, and his To hanging our; tho be-will - 
times cloſe his Mouth to deceive the 8 tors 2 Ang ome. 
Slot; for he will ſometimes cloſe his Claws together J his 


went at Leiſure, and ſtraight again open them wide, mu. 
ws 


orce 
Dog that cloſes; 
prevented with a Spear, Sword, or he like 


' tis very dangerous oing in to a Hart at Bay, elpe. 


his Death is ſolemniz d With ove. 
Humſmen come 
may not break 


his T) 
and blood the younger Hounds, to make them bo a Deer” 


and learn to leap at his Throat. Then having blown the 


come in, th PR 
iſh'd Perſon, who has not zakew Say before, tka mw 
Aﬀtints holiing by ate fore Low the Deer, (lo 
ants holding Ce | and at th . 
the Huntſman *s E down the Pizele) © fame Time 
Knife along the Middle of the * beg 
enough to diſcover how 
e 
Llitting in from the cuttin the Throat do 
making the Arber, that the —— may not Yared, 


Laſtly, the Perſon that took the Say, = preſented with 
which 

and the Hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding on 

mony, if a Buck, is a Double, if a Stag, a Treble, M 

blown by one, and a Recheat in Conſort by all that ha 

Horns: The whole concluded with a boo, Whoop. 

Buck HunTiNG, or HunTinG of Fallow Deer, — The 
Buck the firſt Year, is call'd a Faun. — The ſecond Year 
2 — The 5 Fa 2 The fourth a Sore, — 

e a PBuc t 44. — The fixth Y 
Great Buck. 1 Fes | oy 

The Female is call'd Doe or Doo. — The firſt Year, a 
Fawn. — The ſecond, a Tegg. — The third, a Doe. 

This Beaſt is common in moſt Countries, being as corpu- 
lent as a Hart, but in moſt Things reſembling more a Roe, 
except in Colour; which is various, but moſt commonly 
branded or ſandy on the Back, having a black Liſt all al 
— the Ridge, and the Belly and Sides ſpotted with 
white. | RAE 

The Male has Horns not much differing from a Hart, ex- 
cept in Largeneſs, and that grow out of the Head like 
Fingers out of the Hand; whence it is call'd Ceruus Pal. 
matus, The Female is without Horns. — 
Leſs Art and Skill are requir'd in lodging a Buck, than 
in N a Hart; nor does there need ſo much drawin 
after: Tis ſufficient that you judge by the View, and mar 
what Grove or Covert he enters; for he does not wander 
and rove ſo often as a Hart, nor ſo frequently change his 


When hard Hunted, he takes to ſome ſtrong Hold or Co- 
vert he is acquainted with; not flying far before the Hounds, 
nor croſſing nor doubling, noruſing any of the Subtleties the 
Hart is accuſtom'd to. 3 ; 

The Buck will beat a Brook, but ſeldom a great River, as 
the Hart; nor can he ſtay ſo long at Soil. 

The greateſt Subtlety a Huntſinam need uſe in Hunting 
the —_ is to beware of Hunting Counter or Change, 
becauſe of the Plenty of Fallow Deer, which uſe to come 
more directly upon the Hounds than the Red Deer do. 

The Buck herds more than the Hart, and lieth in the 
dryeſt Places : But if he be at large, unconfin'd in a Park, 
he herds but little from May to 2guf, becauſe the Flies 
trouble him. He takes Delight in hilly Places, but chuſes 
the Dales to feed in. 2 

Roe HuN TIN. — The Roe, the firſt Year, is call'd a 
Kid. — The ſecond, a Gyrle, — The third, a Heme, — 
The fourth, a Roe-Buck of the firſt Head, — The fifth Year, 
a Fair Roe Buck. | | | 

We have no Roe Deer in England; but they abound in 
Scotland, Germany, Africa, &c. And it ſhould ſeem they 
had been more common among us, our ancient Huntſinen 
ſill retaining the proper Terms for the Chace, © 

They make good Chace, ſtand long, and fly end-way.— 
When a Roe croſſes and doubles, it is'call'd Trapyning. 

Their Swiftneſs appears not only on Earth, but in Waters, 


thro' which they cut their Way as with Oars ; whence they 


breaking the Floods to. come t 


love Lakes and 8 
Horns 


treams, 
freſh Paſture, teeding on Ruſhes, Cc. 


} 
\ 


E Q WQWUN . 
Horns only grow on the Male; being ſet with fix or and in che Courſe will make all her Doublings and Croffings 
2 Branches, not — but Branchy, yet ſhorter than about Brook Sides, and near Plaſhes ; for — Scent, — 
Fallow Deer. After Rutting he caſts his Head. this Condition, being very firung, ſhe needs a Place that 
They are {aid never to wink, not even when aſleep z will take but little, „ | 
ſor which Conceit their Blood is preſtrib d to Perſons dim- Sometimes, when Hunted down, ſhe will ſtart 4 freſh 
fighted or pur-blind. —- The Tail of this Beaſt is leſs and Hare, and ſquat in the ſame Form: Other times, ſhe will 
orter than that of a Fallow Deer, inſomuch, that it is creep under the Door of a Sheep-Coat, and hide among 
gueſtion'd whether it.ought to have that Denomination, the Sheep, or run among a Flock ＋ Sheep; and not without 
They keep moſt in ntains among the Rocks; and the utmoſt Difficulty be taken from among them. —- Add, 
when hunted, Martial tells us, will hang thereon with their that ſome will take the Ground like a Coney z which is call'd 
to delude the Dogs. * ig — often taken by going to Vault. | 5 
oice, Huntſman does by Some Hares will go up one Side of the Hedge, and como 
e Aſſiſtance of a Leaf in his Mouth, «+ ; down the other ; we have known' a Hare, that being 
When bunted, they turn much, and often, and will come — ION has got upon a Quickſet Hedge, and ran a 
back on the Dogs directly, when they can no longer endure. way on the Top thereof, and then leap'd off upon the 
They alſo: take Soil, as the Hart; and will hang by a — And tis no unuſual Thing for them to take them- 
Bough in ſuch a Manner, as that nothing ſhall appear but ſelves to Furz Buſhes, and leap from one to another, where - 
their Snout. | | l by the Hounds are frequently in Default. _ W 
Hare Hunrixs. — A Hare, the firit Year, is call da A Hare does not live above ſeven Years, at moſt, eſpeci- 
Leveret. — The {i Year, a Hare. The third, a Great = * "pens : ns if he and the Doe keep one Quarter, 
re. 8 | . „they will not ſuffer any ſtrange Hare to fit by them 
yy Hare is call'd in Hebrew, Arnebet ; which being Femi- 3 the Proverb, 7 A 1 hunt, he — Hare 
nine, poſſeſs'd a = many with the Notion that all Hares you ſball have ; ſince, having Lill'd one Hare, another 
were Females, - He is call d Lagos by the Greeks, for his comes and poſſeſſes his Form. Fats 
 immoderate Luſt, and by the ſame Nation Proox, for his By the Way it is to be obſerv'd, that to enter a youn 
Fear; and by the Latins, Lepus, quaſi levi. pes, to denote Kennel of Hounds, regard muſt be had to the Nature © 
Swiftneſs of Feet. - 3 2 X the Country, and of the Quarry ; for, according to the 
There are four Sorts of Hares. Some live in the Moun- Place wherein they are enter d, and the Game firſt given 
tains, ſome in the Fields, ſome in the Marſhes, and ſome them, will they afterwards prove. Thus, if they be en- 
any where indifferently. 875 ter d in a Champion Country, they will ever after more de- 
Thoſe of the Mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of light to humt there than in any other Place, Oc. 5 
the Marſhes the ſloweſt: The wandering Hares are molt Having found where a Hare hath reliev'd in ſome Paſture 
difficult and dangerous to follow. n or Corn Field; to find her Form, the Seaſon of the Year, 
Each Part anc Member of the Hare is form'd for Cele- and the State of the Weather, are to be confider'd, -- In 
tity; the Head is round and ſhort, of a convenient Length 5 the Spring or Summer, a Hare will not fie in the Buſhes, 
the 2 and lofty, to hear the Enemy at a Diſtance, becauſe frequently offended with Piſmires, Snakes, and 
and ſave itſelf in Time; the Lips continually move, Heeping Adders; but will fit in Corn Fields and open Places. In 
and waking ; and the Eye is too big and round for the Lid Winter, they chuſe to fit near Towns and Villages, in Tufts 
to cover it, even. when . ; hay that the Creature ſleeps of Thorns' and Brambles, eſpecially when the Wind is 
as it were on the Watch, e Breaſt is capacious, and Northerly or Southerly. --- According to the Seaſon and 
fitted to take more Breath than any other Beaſt, Nature of the Place where the Hare is accuſtom'd to fit, 
They feed abroad to conceal their Forms; and never there beat with your Hounds and ſtart her; which is better 
drink, but content themſelves with the Dew, Her Ears Sport than Trailing of her from her Relief to her Form, --- 
lead the Way in her Chaſe; for with one of them ſhe Having ſtarted her, ſtep in; and hollow in the Hounds till 
hearFeneth to the Cry of the Dogs, the other being ſtretch d they have undertaken it, crying, T har, That, or There 
forth like a Sail to promote her Courſe, ,, _ Tihere, and go on with full Cry; then Recheat them, an 
The Hares of the Mountains often exerciſe themſelyes in follow at a Diſtance, taking Care not to forward them 1 
Tallies and Plains, and, thro Practice, grow acquainted too much at firſt, as being apt, in the firſt Heat, to over. Ha 
wich the neareſt Ways to their Forms, "Thoſe which fre- ſhoot the Game. Above all Things mind the firſt Doub- 1 
quent Buſhes and Brakes, are not able to endure Labour, ling the Hare makes, which is to be a Key or Direction for 149 
nor very ſwift, as being tender footed, and growing fat thro' the whole Day; all the other Doublings ſhe afterwards id 
Diſcontinuance of Exerciſe. | makes being like the firſt, — According to the Policies you j 
When the Hare has left the Dogs far behind, ſhe goes to ſee her uſe, and the Place where you Hunt, make your Com- 1 
ſome Hill or Riſing Ground, where, 1 on her hinder paſs, to help the Defaults, great or little, long or ſhort; TY 
Legs, ſhe obſerves at what Diſtance her Purſuers are. always ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious Places for 1 


— — 3 — 


he Scent is naturally ſtronger in Wood Hares than Field the Hounds to ſcent in. | — 4 
Hares; but in all Sorts it is ſtrongeſt when they feed on Fox HunTinG. — This Animal, the firſt Year, is call'd * 1 
Green Corn. — In Winter Mornings, the Scent does not lie a Cub. The ſecond, a Fox. — The third, an O14 Fr. | (i 
till the Froſt be a little thaw'd : And it may be added, that His Nature, in many Re ſpects, is like that of a Wolf; \ i 
a Hare always leaves more Scent when ſhe goes to Relief, and both bring the ſame Number of Cubs at a Litter; but ] 
than when ſhe goes to Form, | KEEL Fe the Fox litters deep under Ground, which the Wolf does 

Her Footſteps are more ſeen in Winter than Summer, be- not. | 
cauſe, as the Nights are longer, they travel farther, -- A Bitch Fox is hard to take, when bragged, and with 1 
Their Prints are very uncertain at the full Moon; at Cub, in regard ſhe lies near her Burrow, into which ſhe 1.4 
which Time they leap and play together. The Young, it is runs upon Hearing the leaſt Noiſe; indeed *tis no eaſy 1.3 
to be obſery'd, tread heavier than the Old, by reaſon their Matter to take her at any Time, as being a Beaſt of ex- 1 
Limbs are weaker. | ceeding Subtlety. 

A Buck, or Male Hare, is known by his beating the hard What makes Fox Hunting the more entertaining, is, the 
Highways, feeding farther out in the Plains, and making ſtrong hot Scent he affords, which keeps up an excellent | p 
his Doublings of a greater Compaſs than the Female, who Cry; but as his Scent is hotter at Hand, ſo it dies ſooner 6. 
keeps cloſe by ſome Covert Side, turning, winding, and than that of a Hare, c. Add, that he never flies far be- a x 
croſlin in the Buſhes like a Coney, and rarely running out fore the Hounds, as not truſting to his Legs, or the Champion a 
an End; whereas the Buck, having once made a Turn or Ground, but has Recourſe to the ſtrongeſt Coverts. When ö 
two about his Form, then farewel Hounds, for he will fre- he can no longer ſtand up before the Hounds, he takes 
es lead them five or fix Miles without once turning his Earth, and muſt be dug out. --- When cours d by Grey- F 

ead : Add, that the Buck is known, at his rifing out of hounds on a plain, his laſt Refuge is uſually to piſs on his 
Form, by his hinder Parts, which are more white, or his Tail, and flap it in their Faces as they come near him; | 12 
Shoulders redder than the Does. ſometimes ſquirting his thicker Excrement upon them, to 7. 

The Hare regulates her Conduct according to the Wea- make them give over the Courſe, 120 
ther. In a moiſt Day, ſhe holds the Highways more than When a Bitch goes a Clicketing, and ſeeks the Dog, ſhe ; F 
at any other Time, by reaſon the Scent is then moſt apt to cries with a hollow Voice, not unlike the hollowing of a | 1 
lie; and if ſhe come at the Side of any young Grove or mad Dog; and the like Noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſſes N 
Spring, ſhe forbears to enter, but ſquats down a-fide any of her Cubs ; but never cries at all when ſhe is killing, 1.488 
thereof, till the Hounds have over-ſhot her; upon which but defends herſelf in Silence to the laſt Gaſp. | x 
ſhe returns the ſame Way ſhe came, without turning into The Fox is taken with Hounds, Greyhounds, Ter. 19 
any Covert, for Fear of the Wet and Dew hanging on the riers, Nets, and Gins. --- Of Terriers there are two Sorte, 13 
Boughs, . | : the one —_— and commonly ſhort-hgir'd, which take 

Repard is alſo to be had to the Place where the Hare fits, Earth well, and lie long at Fox or Badger q the other ſhag- 
and upon what Wind ; for if her Form be either upon the ged and ſtraight-leg'd, which will not only hunt above 
North or South Wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the Ground as others, but alſo enter the Earth with great Fury, 
Wind, but afide, or down the Wind: On the contrary, if tho" they cannot ſtay in ſo long, by reaſon of their Vehe- 
ſhe Form in the Water, tis a Sign ſhe is foul and meaſled, mence. Ne 
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The Fox chuſes to Earth in Ground hard to dig, as in 


Clay or Stoney Ground, or amongſt the Roots of Trees; 
— thi Barth bas commonly but one Hole, which goes 


fraight a long Way in, before it come at their Couch. He 


ſometimes by Craft poſſeſſes himſelt of a Badger's old —4 
es. 


uently cheats the Badger of his 


row, which has Variety of Chambers, Holes, and An 
Geſner relates, that he fi b ] 
Habitation, by laying bis Excrements at the Mouth of bis 
Burrow : Aad, that the Wolf nag, he Enemy to'the . 
this latter ſecures his Earth, by laying an Herb call 

Sea. Onion in the Mouth thereof, which the Wolf has a na- 
tural Averfion to, ſo that he never comes near the Place 


where it either lies or grows. : | 
Badger HunTinG. — A Badger is call'd by ſeveral 


Names, vis. a Gray Brock, Boreſon, or Bauſon. — The 
Male is a Badger or Borepig, and the Female a wm. 

This Beaſt is very frequent in Traly, Sicily, the Apine 
and Helvetian Coaſts; and not uncommon in France and 


land. 
here are two Kinds, the one reſembling a Dog in his 


Feet, and the other a Hog by bis cloven Hoof: They differ 
too in their Snout and Colour, the one reſembling that of a 
the other of a Swine : The firſt has a greyer or whiter 
Coat than the other, and goes farther out to prey: They 
differ alſo in their Meat, the one eating Fleſh and Carrion 
like a Dog, the other Roots and Fruit like a Hog, 
A late Author likewiſe mentions two Sorts of Badgers, but 
in a different Manner; the one, according to him, caſting his 
Fiaunts long, like a Fox, having his Refidence in Rocks, 


and making his Burrow very deep ; whereas the Burrows of 


the other are made in light Ground, and have more Variety 
of Cells and Chambers: The one is call'd the Zaager-pre, 
and the other the Za4ger-whelp ; or the one may be call'd 
Canine, and the other Swiniſs : The firſt hath his Noſe, 
Throat, and Ears yellowiſh, and is mach blacker and 
higher legg'd than the latter. Both live on Fleſh, hunting 
greedily after Carrion ; -and are pernicious to Warrens, 
eſpecially when big with young. ee ö 

When the Badger Earths; after they have dug a good 
Depth, they make uſe of an Expedient to carry off the 
Earth. --- In order to which, one of them lies down on his 
Back, and on his Belly the reſt lay the Earth; thus taking 
his hind Feet in his Mouth, they draw the Belly-laden 

Badger out of the Hole or Cave, and having disburden'd 
him, he re-enters, and repeats the Labour till the Work be 
compleated, 

The Badger is a very ſleepy Beaſt, eſpecially in the Day- 
time, ſeldom ſtirring abroad but in the Ni ht; whence the 
Denomination Lucifuga, J. 4. Avoider of the Light. 

The Badger is a deep biting Beaſt, having very ſharp 
Teeth ; to guard nat the Effects whereof, it is uſual to 
put great broad Collars about the Dogs Necks. His Back 
is broad, and his Legs longer on the right Side than the 
lefr, whence he runs beſt on the Side of a Hill or Cart- 
Road Way. He fights on his Back, and by this means is at 
Liberty to uſe both his Teeth and Nails : He has a Faculty 
of blowing up his Skin after a ſtrange Manner, by which he 
defends himſelf againit any Blow or Bite of the Dogs; fo 

that you may thraſh your Heart out on his Back ; but a 
ſmall Stroak on the Noſe diſpatches him preſently. ; 

In Taly and Germany they eat the Fleſn of Badgers, 
boiling it with Pears ; but in England it is not liked, bein 
of a ſweet rankiſh Taſte. Tis beſt in September; and > 
the two Kinds, the Swiniſh Badger is the beſt Meat. 

They are long Livers, and generally grow blind by meer 
Age; from which Time they never itir out of their Holes, 
but are fed by the reſt. ; 7 | f 

The Method of Hunting the Badger is thus: — Seek the 
Farths and Burrows where he lies, and in a clear Moon-ſhine 
Night go and ſtop all the Holes but one or two, and therein 

lace Sacks, faften'd with drawing Strings, which may ſhut 
kim in as ſoon as he ſtrains the Bag. --- The Bags thus et, 
caſt off your Hounds, and beat all the Groves, Hedges, or 
Tufts within a Mile or two. What Badgers are abroad, 
being alarm'd by the Dogs, will ſtraight repair to their 
Earths, and ſo be taken. | | 

He that ſtays to watch the Sacks, muſt ftand cloſe, and 
upon a clear Wind ; elſe the Badger will find him, and fly 
ſome other Way for Safety. If the Hounds either encounter 
him, or undertake the Chaſe before he can get into his 

Farth, he will ſtand at Bay like a Boar, and make excellent 
Sport. | 
If the Badger be attack d in his Earth; as ſoon as he 
perceives the Terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the Hole be- 


tween the Dogs and himſelf; and if the Dog continues 


” baying, he removes his Baggage with him, and goes into 
another Appartment or Chamber, of which he uſually 
has half a Dozen in the Burrow ; thus retreating from one 
to the other, till he can go no further, and barricading the 


Way as he goes. 


Otter HunTiNG, --- The Otter is ſuppos'd by ſome, of 


long in the Water, but muſt come forth to make his * 


a8 in the Caſlor or Beaver Kind, being” like l 
Creature, and living s, like it, an mph, 


both in the Water an I 
that the Reſemblance in Point of Shape ie fucks” a x delide 
"Tail off, he were in all Reſpects like the Bearer, ge” his 
in voting but Habirarios, tho Beaver e hu 
t Water the ut the 
* 0 N 57 LOS 2 © Tay the f ſh, See 
o the Otter live much in the Water, he 3... 
breathe like Fiſhes,” but after the — . of ate not 
He is web- ſooted, like our Water Fowl, and can r rh 
be under Water a long Time without Reſpiration: 2 to 
in Fiſhing he is frequently” found to pop up his N nd yer 
Breath, --- He has an admirable” Smell, whereby * 


directly wind a Fiſh in the Water a Mile or two dra 


a moſt pernicious Beaſt to a" Fiſh-pond, his Dexterity at 


diving, and hunting under Water being ſi 
any Fiſh can eſcape him: If by Painful berge ab 
cannot = _ - y, * food-on re he 
Frogs: He will ſwim a' fiſhing two Miles topes | 
agent the Stream, chat when his Bell ts full dy 
ny ey bis Lodging, which is near 
e Water, artificially built wi Sori . 
ke * in fine Order. gu, Op 18%, and Sticks 
e Fleſh of this Beaſt is cold and filthy. 7K 
ſtinking Fiſh ; tor which Reaſon it is 5 feeding on 


of Fleſh, are allow'd this. Some in Bal 
faid much in Praiſe of Otter Pyo, | emer Salo 
e Otter is to be hunted by particular Do ' 
Otter Hounds ; and alſo with ſpecial Inftruments, call — 
ee ern 
0 im out, ſome are to go on one Side the Ri 
and ſome on the other 3 beating all the Way-on the os 
with the Dogs following. Thus it is ſoon found if there 
be an Otter in that Quarter; for the Otter cannot endure 


and in the Night ſometimes to feed on Grals an 
Herbs. If the Hounds find-an Otter, look in Do or 
moiſt Places, to learn by the Prints which Way he bent his 
—— LE _ make 1 ION it may be partly per- 
ceiv? the ints. This done, follow 
lodge bim as « Har or Deer. FLA $19 WY MP 7a 
tter always endeavours to keep to the Water 

he is Maſter, --- In Hunting him ks oy ou — * 
ready with your Spears, to watch his Vents, for that is the 
chief Advantage: If you ive where he ſwims under 
Water, {trive to get a Stand before him, where you expect 
he will Vent, and there endeavour to ſtrike him with the 
Spear: If you miſs, purſue him with the Hounds ; which, 
if they be good, and well enter'd, will come chaunting and 
trailing along by the River Side, and beat every Tree Root 
every Ofter-Bed, and Tufe of Bull-Ruſhes ; nay, ſome- 
times, ay Aa take the Water, and beat it like a Spaniel; 
by which Means the Otter can hardly eſcape. 

If the Beaſt find himſelf wounded with a Spear, he makes 
to Land, where he will maintain a furious Battle with the 


Dogs. | 

HURDLES, in Fortification, Twigs of. Willows or 
Oſiers, interwoven cloſe together, and uſually laden with 
Earth, Their Uſe is to render Batteries firm, or to con- 
ſolidate the A over muddy Ditches, or to cover 
Traverſes and gments for the Defence of the Work- 
men, againſt the artificial Fires or Stones that may be caſt 
upon them. 


HvuxpLzs, in Husbandry, are Frames made either 


, of ſplitted Timber, or of Hazle Rods, platted together; 


- ſerve for Gates in Encloſures, or to make Sheepfolds, 
Gs . - g 
HURDS, or Harps of Hav or Hemp, the coarſer Parts, 
ſeparated in the Dreſſings from the Tear or fine Stuff. Ste 
Hur and Fl Ax. | | | 
- HURLE Bone, in an Horſe, is a Bone near the Middle 
of the Buttock ; very apt to go out of its Sockets with 
Slip or Strain, | | bY : 
HURLERS, a ſquare Set of Stones in Cor9va/l, ſo call'd 
from an odd Opinion advanc'd by the common People, that 
they are 10 many Men petriſyd or chang'd into Stones, for 
profaning the Sabbath-Day by Hurling the Ball, an Exer 
ciſe for which the People of that Country have been always 
famous. x 5 | 
HURTS, in Heraldry, by ſome wrote Hzvz Ts, and / 
others HER rs, are azure or blue Roundles. See Rovxptk. 
The £rglif Heralds diſtinguiſh between the Colours of 
Roundles, and give them different Names agreeable thereto: 
Thoſe of other Nations content themſelves to call theſe 
Torteaux d Azure; and in other Caſes, only add the re- 
ſpective Colour to the Term Torreaux. ET | 
But theſe being blue, {01+ will have them ſignify Bruiſes 
or Contuſions in the Fleſh, which oft turn to that Colour; 
others ſuppoſe them Hurtle Berries. | 


HURRICANE 
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bin mind; or a Storm of Wind arifing be ſubjeRt to her; and # a the Difficulties that may 
22.6 NT a et ON ws 7255 1 cent os Faſſages 
a , = | "x Kt 1 « UW, 11. | " i. 
ß Sr 
making terxibie Nu * 3 3 5 amon | | at. 
don Houſes, rooting ap Trees, and even whole Woods, out of.» Be PPP 
96. * „„ t theſe there are ſeveral Ki n 
S Tvey begin in the North, der turn round ; and in a little Hunks, Bene ag dds Lade, Ne Hal Ze Hale, 
time veer thro” all the Points of the Compaſi,” > | Se. ' See Hoen- End; Cg, 28 . 
"Tis ho 7 nn $ wk 1 E — Hussan pe, or, Hussax re, an Order or 
bete flands, od | a tine to es o So ie land ommonl 51 
wo Caribþees of St. Dominico and St. Vincent, to know wks — Gua 700 e et b yur 3 8 | 
whether there will be any Hurricanes that Year: And The Huſſars are Hege ; cloath'd in Tygers and 
about ten or twelve Days cer any Hurricane come, they con- other Skins; and garniſh'd and ſet out with Plumes of Fea- 
gantly ſend them Word. ee thers. Their Arms are the Sabre and Bayonet, 
The Prognoſticks thoſe Barbarians go by, are given us 2 are very reſolute; firm Partiſans; and better in a 
by Capt. Langfors, (en ak engag'd*one of them, by hats xpedition, than a ſet Battle. | 
;yilities, to reve „n | - Lhe Emperor. | | 
9 go 1 of her Principles tha e come 128 xs gens King of Nee have of theſe Huſſars 
ther on the the Full, Change, or Quarter of the - HUSSITES, a Party of Reformer 1 
2 each of hich is diſcover'd A Aa . — of Phe- Fohn Hus. See e, een = | n 10 
nomena the urs (Quarters, as, a turbulent Sky, Sun by Hus, from whom the Huſſites take their Name, was. 
red, univerſal Calm, the Stars appearing red, Noiſes in born in a little Village of Bohemih, call'd Hus. He fell 
ows or Cavities of the Earth, ſtrong Smell of the Sea; into the Sentiments Micklif and the Waldenſes ; and in 
a ſettled weſterly Wind, Sc. 2 the Year 140), began openly to oppoſe and preach againſt 
That Author aſſures us, he receiv'd this Benefit from the, givers Errors in Doctrine, as well as Corruprions in Point of 
Information, that whereas Hurricanes are o dreadful, that Diſcipline, then reigning in the Church. See WicRrirrist 
all Ships are afraid to put out to Sea while they laſt, and and Warnzxsts. 1 
chuſe rather to periſn at Anchor in the Roads; yet, with He was condemn d, with Jerom of Prague, by the Coun- 
good Ms, a Veſſel may lie out at Sea in theſe, as cil of Conſtance, and burnt, in the Year 1415 : But his 
{afely as other Storms, by taking Care the Potte be well Diſciples ſtill ſtuck to his DoQrines, -— Job. Ziſca, being 
barr d and calked, the Topmaſts and Tops taken down, the put at their Head in Bohemia, maintain'd War a ong Time 
Yards a port laced, and the Doors and Windows ſecur d. — againſt the Emperor Sgiſinond, with great Succeſs. And 
Wich theſe Frecautions, that experienc'd Navigator pre. Procopius Hely, another of their Leaders, conducted them 
ſerv'd his Veſſel in two great Hurricanes, and 1 others with equal Courage. | | 
how to do the ſame, by putting out from Port, where they The Huſſites ſpread over all Zobemia and Hungary, and 
would inevitably have periſh'd. And from the Prognoſticks even Sileſia and Poland; and there are ſome Remains of 
above, he foretold ſeveral Hurricanes at Land. them ſtill ſubſi ſting in all thoſe Parts, | 
He adds, that all Hurricanes begin from the North, and =HUSTINGS, Hysr1ncum, trom the Saxon, Hs, Houſe, 
turn to the Weſtward, till arriving at the South-Eaſt, their and Thing, Cauſe; 4. d. domits cauſarum, a Houſe where 
Force is ſpent. Cauſes are heard; or rather, from Huſtinge, Court or Coun- 4 


- The Cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the Sun's leaving the Zenith cil : Is the principal and higheſt Court in London, held in N 4 
of thoſe Places, and going back towards the South ; and Guild- hall. See Court and Git p- Hall. 1 
the repelling or bounding back of the Wind, occaſion d by Of the great Antiquity of this Court, we find this Men- 8 14 
the calming of the general Trade Wind. Philoſophical tion in the Laws of King Elerard the Confeſſor. Debet | AM 
Tranſaftions, No. 246. 13275 „etiam in London que eft caput Regni & Legum, ſemper 1 

HUSBAND, Aaritus, a Man join'd or contracted with curia Domini Regis ſingiilis . Die Lime Hultin- 1 
a Woman, in Marriage, See MaRRTIACGE. ++ gis ſedere & teneri: fundata erat dlim & edifcata ad inſtar 5 14 

By the Laws of England, the Wife is ſuppos d wholly & ad modum & in memoriam veteris mage {roje, & uſque - 
under the Dominion of her Husband, nor can act or will in hodiernum diem, Leges, & Jura &. Dignitates, £5 Liber- 
any thing of. herſelf, See Wirx, FEME, Go. | Tate, Regiaſque conſuetuaines Uas unn ſemper inviolabilitate ; 

In Germary, the Power of the Husband is not ſo exten - cunſervat. Taylors Hiſt. of Gavel-kind. by. | | i 
five ; even the Princes of the Empire have not a Sovereign his Court is held before the Mayor and Aldermen of | — 14 
and Deſpotic Power over their Wives and Children. — . Ton don. Error or Attaint lies there of a Judgment or 4 
genſtecher, a German Lawyer, has a Diſſertation to prove, falſe Verdict in the Sheriffs Courts, | #1 78 
that, by the Law of Nature, a Husband has not a deſpotic Other Cities and Towns had alſo Courts of the ſame 1 
Power over his Wife; and that Marriage is not Monarchy, Name, as Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Shi ppey, &c. | 4M 
He ſtruggles hard to explain that Paſſage of St. Paul to the HUT, from the Saxor, Hurte, a ſmall Cottage or Hovel. Mn 
Epheſians, cap. v. 22. conſiſtently with his Scheme. See Cor r AR and Hover. | | 18. 


J. Philip Paltben, Profeſſar of Law at Gryſmuld, gives The Word is alſo us'd for the Soldiers Lodges in the Field, | 
us a very learned Diflertation on the Husbaud of a Queen, See Barrack. » | 
who is not King, De Marito Regine. He defines him a | HUXING of rhe Pike, among Fiſhermen, a particular 4 
Man marry'd with a Princeſs that holds a Crown by Right of Method of catching that Fiſh ; very diverting, See Pike . N 


Inheritance, but who only contrafted Marriage with him, FisminG. CE. | 
on Condition that the Marriage ſhould not change his Con- For this Purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large Blad- 5 


dition, nor give him any Command over his Wife, or joint ders as can be got; blow them up, and tye them cloſe and ' 
Authority with her ; nor intitle him to ſucceed to any of her ſtrong ; and at the Mouth of each, tye a Line, longer or #1 
Royalties after her Deceaſe, without the Intervention of ſome ſhorter, according to the Depth of the Water. At the 
further Act. Hence he concludes, that in ſuch Caſe tis the End of the Line is faſten'd an armed Hook, artificiall (1 


ueen is really King. See Quzzn and Kine. baited ; and thus they are put into the Water with the Ad- 
Thie, however, does not hinder but the Husbend may be vantage of the Wind, that they may gently move up and 
a King elſewhere; and in that Quality ſuperior to his Wife; down the Pond, (of 6 | | vt + 
for a Maiden r may either marry a Sovereign Prince, Now, when a Maſter Pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords ; . 
or a Subject, and this — * of her own Realm, or another: a deal of Entertainment to ſee him bounce it about in the 
Of all which' Caſes he gives Inſtances : As, that of Ferdi- Water with a Bladder at his Tail; at laſt, when they per- | 

nand and IJſabella, whoſe Marriege did not give any Authority ceive him almoſt ſpent, they take him up. We; ? | | | 
to the one over the Kingdom of Arragon, nor to the other , HYACINTH, or Jacinta, in Natural Hiſtory, a pre- | | 
over that of Caſtile; of Foar, Daughter of Jabel/a, and cious Stone; thus call'd from its Reſemblance of the Purple = 
Philip of Auſtria ; Philip II. of Spain, and Mary Queen of Flower nam'd Hyacinth. See PE cIOus Store. | 
England; the two auß Queens of Naples; Mary Queen There are four Sorts of Hyacinths: thoſe intermix'd with 8 To 
of Scots, and the Baupbis of France ; and laſtly, Queen a Vermillion Colour; thoſe of a Saffron Colour; thoſe of 36 
Anne, whoſe: Hnsband was her Subject, yielded Homage ro an Amber Colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, intermix'd 
her as her Vaſſal, and took an Oath of Fidelity to her as with a ſlight red. Pots oe | | 
her Minifter, M. Palther proceeds to examine in what Hyacinths, again, are diſtingui ſh'd into Oriental and Oc- 5 
Kingdoms this may happen; and ſhews, that it cannot be cidental. The Oriental come from Calicut and Cambaya, 
in an elective Kingdom, nor an uſufructuary one; whence and are equal in Hardneſs to the Oriental Amethyſt - 
he concludes, that we ſhall never ſee it in Poland, France, The Occidental are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which 
or Germany; but that there are Inſtances of it in all the are a Degree ſofter. 13 bug | | 
other Monarchies, of any ſtanding, in Europe. He goes on The Stone graves or cuts fine, and would be more us'd 
to ſhew, that a Queen ought not to marry a King; that it for Seals, Sc. but that the Graving frequently coſts more | 
* Gt her Husband to than the Stone, „ ' 
| } 


is no Violation of the Conjugal Society, * XXX wo, 'Th 
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bore it about their Neck, or ſet in Rings, &c. ſuppoſing 


it to have the Virtue of ſecuring them from the 


£96, ö . LE The wh Lav. 9 Bee | 1 
The Hyacinth us'd in Medicine, and whereof the Ct 
ſection of Hyacinth is made, is a different Stone, of which 
| there are three ſeveral Sorts: The firſt about the Bigneſs 
and Figure of a Grain of Salt, and pretty ſoft : The 2d 
ruddy, and ſhap'd like the Point of a Diamond, found in 
divers Parts of Italy, Sileſia, Bohemia, &c. The third is 
_ _ white, intermix'd with N and ſome other Colours; 
being found in the ſame Places as the red. 1 
In Strictneſo, only the firſt Kind ſhould be us'd in the 


©» 


Confection of Macinth; but the Druggiſts and Apotheca- 


ries frequently ſubſtitute the other. 

Confection of HxAcIxTR, is a thin cordial EleQuary, 
compos'd of divers Kinds of precious Stones, particularly of 
that whoſe Denomination it bears, with certain Earthe, 
Seeds, Roots, Coral, Hartſhorn, and divers other Ingredi- 
ents, well mix'd, and ground together. See ConyecTiON 
of Hyacinth. u | enn 

HYACINTHIA, in Antiquity, Feaſts held at Surta, in 
Honour of Apollo, and in Commemoration of his Favourite 
Hyacinth. | 5 

This Hyacinth was the Son of Amyclas, King of Sparta, 
and was belov'd both by Apollo and Zephyrus. The Youth 
ſhewing moſt Inclination to the former, his Rival grew Jea- 
lous ; and, to be reveng'd, one Day, as Apollo was playin 
at the Diſcns, i. e. Quoits with Hyacinth, 5 turn” 
the Direction of a Quoit which Apollo had pitch'd, full upon 
the Head of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. 
Apollo transform'd him into a Flower of the ſame Name : 
And as a farther Token of Reſpect, inſtituted this Feaſt. 

The Hyacinthia laſted three Days; the firſt and third 
whereof were employ'd in bewailing the Death of Hyacinth, 
and the ſecond in Feaſting and Rejoycing. ; 

The People who aſſiſted at the — were crown'd 
with Ivy; by reaſon, ſays Yoſſius, de Laolol. 1. ii. c. 14. that 
Bacchus and 7 5/0 were the ſame Perſon. | 

HYBISTRICA, in Antiquity, a ſolemn Feaſt, held among 
the Greeks, with Sacrifices and other Ceremonies ; whereat 
the Men attended in the Apparel of Women, and the Wo- 
men in that of Men, to do Honour to Venus in Quality 
either of a God, or a Goddeſs, or both. 

Or, according to the Account given by others, the Hy- 
biſtrica was a Feaſt celebrated at Argos, wherein the Wo- 
men, being dreſs'd like Men, inſulted their Husbands, and 
treated them with all Marks of Superiority, in Memory of 
the Argian Dames having anciently defended their Country 
with ſingular Courage againſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 

Plutarch ſpeaks of this Feaſt in his Treatiſe of the great 
Actions of Women. -- The Name, he obſerves, fignifies 
Tafamy; which is well accommodated to the Occafion, 
wherein the Women ſtrutted it about in Cloaks, while the 
Men were oblig'd to dangle in Petticoats. | 

HYADES, in Aſtronomy, are ſeven Stars, famous among 
the Poets for the bringing of Rain. — Whence their Name, 
from the Greek, vew, Pluere, to rain. 

Their Place is in the Bull's Head; The Principal of them 
in the left Eye, by the - Arabs call d AMaebaran. Their 
Longitudes, Latitudes, Cc. ſee among thoſe of the other 
Stars in the Conſtellation TA ux us. | | 

The Poets feign them the Daughters of Atlas and Erbra. 
Their Brother Hyas being torn to Pieces by a Lioneſs, they 
wept his Death with ſuch Vehemence, that the Gods, in 
Compaſſion to them, tranſlated them into Heaven, and 
plac d them in the Bull's Forehead, where they continue 
X weep ; this Conſtellation being ſuppos'd to preſage 

ain, | 

Tho? others of the Poets N the Hyades as Bacchus's 
Nurſes, and the ſame with the Dodonides, who fearing the 
Reſentment of Juno, and flying from the Cruelty of King 
Lycurgus, were tranſlated by Fupiter into Heaven. 

HYDATIS, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, conſiſt- 
ing of a fatty Subſtance or Excreſcence, growing under the 
Skin of the 2 Eye-lid ; by which the whole Eye-lid, in 
Children, is ſometimes render d Oedematous, See Exx. 

HypaT1s is alſo us'd, among the modern Phyficians, for a 
little Bladder of Water, occaſionally found in divers Parts 
of the Body, See HynaTipes, - | 

HYDATIDES, in Medicine, are little tranſparent Bags 
or Bladders full of Water, frequently found in 5 Parts 
of the Body, | 

Hydatides are moſt common in dropfical Perſons, and are 
ſupposd to ariſe from a Diſtention and Rupture of the 
Lymphæducts; being found chiefly in the Parts aboundin 
in thoſe Veſſels, as the Liver, Lungs, gc. — They are alſo 
ſometimes found in Icterical Caſes, See Javnnice, &c. 

We have Inſtances of Hydatides voided: both by Stool, 
by Urine, and by Vomitin — They are of all Sizes, from 
a Pin's Head to a Pullet's Egg. 
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Word is form'd. of the 
; in the genitive Caſe, gives d 

gee HypAti., oo 
. HYDATOID 


| a Name forme Authors. 2 
Aqueous Humour of the Eye,-inclos'd between 


Uvea. See Agvzous Humour, 
+ The Word is compos'd of Bg, Jeg, Water, and Ig. 
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Form, Reſemblance. 


 HYDATOSCOPIA, call'd alſo Hypzo 


of Divination, or Method of foretellin 
means of Water. See HyprOMANCyY, 


There is a natural or allowable Kind of 5 aatoſcopia. It 


conſiſts in foretelling Storms, Tempeſts, 
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Greek, da Water 
doe, hence yell, 


give 
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— natural Signs or Indications in the Sea, Air, Clue 
The Word is compounded of da, the Geniti | 
Water, and gerte, I view, I conſider. * 
IBE gif, from the Soom, Hydgyld 
ud e Saxon, Hyag yd, a Price 
ſom paid to ſave one's Skin from beating: Alſo — 
with Hidage. See Hx De ETB. 
: w pre momma 9 conſiſting of twenty 
x Stars, 1magin'd to repreſent a Water-Se 3 
' ConsTELLATION and STAR. | . 
Stars in the Conſtellation HxpRA. 
Name and Situation © Longitude I 
2 the — ME *. wi ond F 
=» 1 9 „ „% 3 . 
N 5 32 1 22 29 If 47 
| 17 52 
N. of thoſe preced. in the Head : 79 03 +4 * . 
S. of thoſe preced. agt. the Noſt. 6 53 14 | 14 38 of : 
: 11 78 O2 1 29 44 4216 
In the Aperture of the Mouth 25 214 1 104 
8 
North of two in the Forehead 5 = = — 8 by : 
South in the Forehead 8 35.04 | 11 35 off 
11 31 20 26 og | 56 
10 | | | 
ü l 
In the hind Part of the Head + 4 . 18 12 8 4 ; 
I 844 
| Precd. of a in Root of the Neck = — - " — + 6 
A | 18 0 22 | 23 63; 096 
| — 26 01 | 4 co 296 
Subſeq. in the Root of the Neck 15 75 oa | 14 0 ) 
19 23 — 21 08 10 a 
5h 20 14 28 | 23 23 336 
22 12 42 26 11 136 
21 29 56 | 23 Fo 6 
Small one over the Heart 21 % 17 . * 88 6 
23 04 56 22 57 496 
a 22 57 59 | 22 24 32 [2 
Mid. of 3 in bending of the Neck 21 15 42 | 16 44 01 1 
South 21 25 41 | if oo 3 
23 42 29 | 19 15 ot [7 
Latof3 in bending of the Neck 23 13 13 | 14. 18 19, 
©) 
— , 7 8 
That following the Heart oe 4 5 — oo — : 
That following this N 1 23 33 | 26 of 1414 
r DP & 28 57 20|[ 1 I 
That, 7 foll. this to the N. & 4 — 45 = 12 31 p 
3 22 o9 | 18:24 47|6 
| | 32 O7 32 22 2 
Anoth. behind this, and more N. 5 — — 22 o — / 
3 33 37 118 20 37 
5 03 or | 17 24 10 | 7 
Preced. of three following theſe 10 44 5o 104 
as in a right Line] 12 — 8 7 88 145 
5 If 52 2830 11 537 
Middle of 3 in the right Lins 3 
4 f 
Small one following this t 6 
Laſt of three in the right Line 16 — — + 3 10 4 
. 26 16 
Contig. to Bottom of the Cup 5 ; 44 ”— 24 fo 42 ; 
South beneath Baſe of the Cup 25 oi 40 30 16 31 |F 
50 
‚ 26 14 11 | 30 41 126 
North beneath Baſe of the 2 24 1 35 127 77 334, 
In A, againſt the laſt ( Preced. g 2 37 3931 35 14|34 
and South Bend 50 South 47 40 33 2612 | 4 
anon | Cloak 9 C4 2 | 31 27 44 
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tous, or watery Humours. See PurGATIVEs, | 
The ſtrongeſt Catharticks, Dr. Quincy obſerves, chiefly 
anſwer to the Character of _ Hy ragagues z in that by their 
- forcible ſhaking and. vellicating the Bowels and their A 
pendages, they {queeze out Water enough to make the Stools 
appear little elſe. See Carnuantic. | 
k The principal Hyaragogues, on the common Opinion, are 
the Juices of Elder, of the Root of Iris, of Soldanella, 
Mechoacan, Jalap, Oe. ; | 4 SIN g 
In the general, all ſadorific, aperitive, and diuretic Medi- 
cines, are-Hyaragogues. | | 
The Word is form'd of de, Water, and ayer, to draw, 


to lead. 1 


HIDRARGTRUM, a. Name the Chymiſts give to 


Mercury or Quickſilver, See Mzrxcury. | 

The Word is Greek, form'd of Up, aqua, Water, and 
O-, argentumn, Silver, 4. 4. Water of Silver, by reaſon 
ot its reſemblin Liquid or melted Silver. . 
HT ORAULICRS, that Part of Staticks which conſiders 
the Motion of Fluids, and particularly Water; with the 
Application thereof in artificial Water-works, . See Was 
1 | | 
To Hyaravlicks belong, not only the conducting and raifing 
of Water, with the conſtructing of Engines for theſe Pur- 
poſes; but alſo the Laws of the Motion of fluid Bodies, 
See MoT10N. . 1 1 2 | 

Hydroſtaticks explain the Equilibrium of Fluids, or the 
Gravitation of Fluids at reſt : Upon removing that Equili- 
brium, Motion enſues 3 and here Hydraniicks commence, - 

Hyaraulicks, therefore, ſuppoſe Hydroſtaticks ; and the 
generality of Writers, from the immediate Relation between 


the two; join them together, and call them both either Hy- 


4raulicks or Hydroſtaticks. See HyprRos8TA TICKS. | 
The Laws of Hyaraulicks the Reader will find under the 

Article FC Uuil vp. a To | . 
And the Art of raifing Waters ; with the ſeveral Machines 

employ'd for that Purpoſe, as Siphons, Pumps, Syringes, Foun- 


their proper Articles, SI ON, Pune, SYRINGE, FouN- 
"TAIN, Fir E-Engine, &c. 1 
The Word is deriv'd from the Greek, dd eau. ſounding 
Mater, form'd of debe, aqua, Water, and a'va's, Tibia, Pipe 
or Flute: The Reaſon whereof is this; that at the Time of 
the firſt Invention of Organs, being unacquainted with the 
Method of applying Bellows to blow them, they made uſe of 
a Cataract or Fall of Water to make a Wind, and ſound 
them. See Ox aN. ; Fe, : 
The principal Writers who have cultivated and improv'd 
the Hydraulicks, are Fo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus : Jo. 
Bap. Balianus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Sulidorum & 


Liquidorum : Mariotte, in his Mouvement des Faux o& 
autres Fluides : Dom. Guglielmiui, in his Menſura Aquarium 


Fluentium, where the higher Laws of Hyarawicks are re- 
duc'd to Practice: Sir I. Newton, in Phil. Nat. Princ. Ma- 
themat. And Varignom, in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. | 3 ö 

As to Hydraulick Machines, Hero of Alexandria is the 
firſt who has wrote thereon. Of the Moderns, the Principal 
are, Solomon de Caux, in a French Treatiſe of Machines, and 
chiefly of Hydraulic ones : Caſp. Schottus in his Mechanica 
Hydraulico Pneumatica : De Chales in his Mundus Mathe- 
maticus; Boecler in his Aychitectura Curioſs : And Luc. 
Anthonigs Portins. Ew | 

HYDRAULO-PnzvmATiCAL, a compound Term ap- 
Ply'd, by ſome Authors, to ſuch Engines as raiſe Water by 
means of the Spring of the Air, See Alx, WaTrs, Ex- 
CINE, | 

Mr. Boyle mentions 2 yery pretty Fountain, a which he 
calls Hydraulo-Prneumatical ; made by the Spring of the 
Air preſſing up Water in a pi , upon the Air's being ex- 
hauſted out of a Receiver, nd has the Weight of the At- 
moſphere taken off, Sec Foun'rain, VACUUN © 


-1 


7 | * | £ 9 * *% | 
"ASD wary 
| = _ HYDRELAON, or Hernztaum, is Phanndcy,... 

_ Mixture of common Oil and Wager, See Orr and Was 
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Tun r ᷣ ik OTE Lol YSE.. 4 
 Hyareleon taken internally, excites Vomiting z externally, 

it is ne, and promotes Zuppuratiounn. | 
Tre Word fs . Compound of the Greek, d, aqua, 


Water, and user, Oleum, Oil, | e 
HYDRENTEROCELE, in Medicine, a Hernia; ur Tu- 
mor occaſion d by a Deſcent of the Inteſtines, and Water 
* them, into the Scrotum. See HAN . 
The Word is compounded of Chf, Water; Lerner, In- 
teſtine; and «dan, Tumor. r | 
 HYDROCANISTERIUM, a Fire-Zngine ; ot a Ma- 
chine which ſpouts Water plentifully and with Force, to be 
apply'd to the extinguiſhing of Fires and Conflagrations of 
ouſes, Cc. See Figs, SrovriNG, 896. 


We have various Contrivances to this Effect. The ; 


firſt, and which is, as it were, the Baſis of the reſt, 
is a Pump inclos'd in a Ciſtula or wooden. Vehicle fill'd 


with Water, and mounted on Wheels ; the Pump being - 


| ery ns with long Levers which come out of the Ciftula ; 
and the Water it raiſes directed to the Place by means of a 
Jointed Tube. See Pur. =x- 

The Durch and others uſe a long flexible Tube of Lea- 


ther, Sail Cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in 


the Hand from one Room to another, as Occafion requires ; 
ſo that the Engine may be apply'd where the Fire is only 
within-fide, and does not burſt out to expoſe it to its 
external Action. | | | 


To improve on this original Fire-Engine, they have fince 


contriv'd to make it yield a continu'd Stream; by ſubſtituting 


a forcing or preſſing Pump in lieu of the ſucking Pump. See 


Forcing N a | 

HYDROCELE, in Medicine, a Swelling or Bloating of 
the outer Integument or Skin of the Scrotum, occafion'd by 
watery Humours caſt or detain'd therein. 2 | 
: 1 Word is form'd of the Greek, ddt, Water, and ga; 

caſt. IEF * RIP: 

The Hyarecele is wr >, 0A from an Hernia or Deſcent, 
in that the firſt is form'd by flow Degrees, and the latter all 
at once, See Hernia. | | 

Youth is moſt expos d to the Hydrocele. — It is cur'd by 
drying Medicines; or oy letting out the Water with a 
Lancet, a Seton, or the like. But theſe only amount to a 
palliative Cure: To go to the Bottom of the Diſeaſe, re- 
courſe muſt be had to Cauteries, | | 

The Word is compounded of the Greek, dug, agua, and 
«Jan, Tumor. 8 2 


HYDROCEPHALUS, or Hrpn OCEPHALE, in Medicine, 


a watery Head, or Dropſy in the Head. Sce HEAp. L 
The Hyarocephalus is a Congeſtion of Water in the Head, 
ſo as to diſtend and render it foft. See Dor wp. 
There are three Kinds of Hyarocephali. The firſt, when 
the Water is gather'd between the Skull and the Skin: The 
ſecond, when between the Skull and the Brain: And the 
third, when the Water is collected in the Ventricles of the 


rains, Jets & Eau, Fire- Engines, &c, are deſcrib'd under Brain. $41 


Children are more liable to Hydrocephali, than Adults ; 
by reaſon their Head is ſoft, and has been much compre ſo d 
in the Womb; or, perhaps, by their having been too rough- 


ly handled: by the Midwife, -- Add, that the. Bones of 


bildrens Heads being very ſoft, and their Sutures not yet 
exactly clos'd ; they eaſily open, and give Way to an Inffux 
of Water from without ; whereas in Adults, the Bones of 
the Cranium are very hard, and cloſely bound together. 
See CRANM IU. 7 45+ 3 

The Hyarocephulus is a Diſeaſe very difficult to cure. 
There is no Remedy but by ſevere bliſtering on the Sutures. 
lt ſometimes ends in mortal Convulſions, and ſometimes 
in Lethargies or CI 5 „ N 

The Head, in this Caſe, is ſometimes extended to à pro- 
digious Bulk; ſo that the Perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. 
Of this we have an extraordinary Inftance given us by Dr. 
Feind, of a Girl two Years old, whoſe Head, was 26 Inches 
in Circumference. Philoſoph. Tranſat. No. 318 


The Word is Greek, form'd of Jp, Water, and uh, | 


Caput, Head. | 
YDROGRAPHICAL Maps, more uſually call'd Sea 
Charts, are Projections of ſome Part of the Sea, in Plano; 


for the Uſe of Navigation, See May and Navicarion. 


In theſe are laid down all the Rhumbs or Points of the 
Compaſs, the Meridians, Parallels? Ec. with the Coaſts, 
Capes, Iſlands, Rocks, Shoals, Shallows, Cc. in their pro- 


per Places, Proportions, Sc. | 5 
Chriſtophen Columbus, the firſt great Diſcoverer of America, 


was a Man that earn'd his living by making and ſelling Hy- 


 drographical Maps. He happen'd to be Heir of the Me. 
moirs or Journals of a noted Pilot, one Alonſo; Sanches de 


Huelva, Captain of a Ship, who, by Chance, had been 
driven by a to the Iſland of St. Domingo, and dy'd 


at Columbus's Houſe ſoon after his Return. This gave Co- 


l lumbus 


1 


p — 


— 


— — 


| 


HY D 


kumbus the r Hine to attempt a Diſcorery of the: f. 


Indie p, in which he ſucceeded. : 25-70, 151; 208 
For the Conſtruftion of the ſeveral Kinds Hydrographi- 

cal Maps; See CMax r. fe bo Nr 75 
For their Uſes z Sce SAILING. 


HDR PHY, that Part of Geography which con- 
fiders the $ea3 principally, as it is — bee SxA and 
Grog. 5 "ES 
Hydragraphy teaches how to deſeribe, and meaſure the Seaz 
ives an Account of its Tides, -Counter-tides, ' Currents, 
| Soundings, Bays, Gulpha, c. as alſo its Rocks, Shelves, 
Sands, Shallows, Promontories, Harbours, Diſtances, c. from 
Port to Port, with all that is temarkable, either out at Sea, 
or on the Coaſt, TON, IA | 
Some of the beſt Authors uſe the Term in a_ more ex- 
tenſive Senſe ; ſo as to denote the ſame with Navigation. 
In this'Senfe Hydregraphy includes the Doctrine of Sail- 
ing; the Art of making Sea Charts, with the Uſes 222 
e to be known, in order to the ſa 
and moſt expeditious Performance of a Voyage. See Na- 
ViGATION. See alſo SATT INR o, ChAAT, G c. 
Huydragraphy is the molt perfect of all the Mathematical 
Sciences; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its Per- 
fection, bur the Diſcovery of the Longitude, See Lox- 
CITUDE. | '/ | 11 
The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and De Chales, are the 
principal Writers on the Subject of Hydrgraphy: 
In France, they have Profeſſors of Hydrography eſtabliſh'd 
in all their Sea Ports, who are to inſtruct the Youth intend- 
ed for the Sea, in all the Parts of Navigation, Sailing, 
Steering, Oc. with the ſeveral Branches 
neceflary thereto ; as Arithmetick, the Doctrine of the 


Sphere, e ee 

They are Royal Profeſſors, and teach Gratis; havin 
Salari ow'd them by the King. They are alſo charg' 
with the Examination of Pilots, c. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek, dun, agua, Wa- 
ter, and vyegge, ſcribo, deſcribo, I write,. deſcribe. 

HYDROMANCY, Hyprzomantia, the Act or Art of 
divining or foretelling future: Events by means of Water. 
See DivI NATION. Nn pit» r 1 
 Hydaromancy is one of the four general Kinds of Divina- 
tion; the other three, reſpecting the other Elements, vis. 
Fire, Air, and Earth, are, denominated Pyrumancy, Aero- 
many, and Geomancy. A; at. 63x ate / 
Varro mentions the Perſians as the firſt Inventors of Hy- 
' dromancy ; adding, that Numa Pompilius and Pyrhagoras 
made uſe thereof, See Hyparoscory. 1570 
- The Writers in Opticks, furniſh us with divers Hyaro- 
mantic Machines, Veſſels, c. wr +75 atk. : 


To Conſtruft a Hydromantic Machine, by Means whereof an 
Image or Object fhall be remov'd out of the Sight of the 
Spettator, and reſtor d again at Pleaſure ; without altering 


rhe Poſition either of the one or the other. 


Provide two Veſſels ABF and CGLK 4 Hydrau- 
licks, Fig. 31.) the uppermoſt fill'd with Water, and ſu- 
ſtain'd by three little Pillars, one whereof, BC, is hollow, 
and furniſh'd with a Cock B. f rt 
Let the lower Veſſel CL be divided by à Partition HI, 
into two Parts; the lower whereof may be open'd or clos'd 
by means of the Cock P. r 23 
Upon the Partition place an Image, which the SpeQator 
in O cannot ſee by a direct Ray GL. nn 
If now the Cock B be open d; the Water deſcending into 
the Cavity CI, the Ray GL will be refracted from the 
Perpendicular G R to O; fo that the Spefator will now ſee 
the Image by the refracted _y OG. — Aud again, ſhut- 
ting the Cock B, and opening the other P, the Water will 
deſcend into the lower Cavity HL; whence, the Refraction 
eeaſing, no Rays will now come from the Object to the Eye. 
— But, ſhutting the Cock P again, and opening the other B, 
the Water will fill the Cavity again, and bring the Object in 
Sight of O afreſn. See RERACTIIo x. 


To make a Hydromantic Veſſel, which ball exhibit the 
Images of external Objefts, as if ſwimming in Water. 


Provide a 8 Veſſel AB CD, (Tab, Hydraulicks, 
Fig. 32.) divided into two Cavities by a.Glaſs EF, not per- 
ſectly poliſh'd: In G apply a Lens Convex on both Sides 5 
and in H incline a-plain Mirror of an Elliptic Figure under 
an 7 of 45% and let IH and HG be ſbmething leſs 
than the Diſtance of the Focus of the Lens G; ſo that the 
Place of the Images of Objects radiating thro? the ſame, 
may fall within the Cavity of the upper Veſſel. --- Let 
the 1aner Cavity be blacken'd, and the upper fill'd with 


-—y Water. | bn 

If now the Veſſel be diſpos'd in a dark Place, fo as th 
Lens be turn d toward an Object illumin'd by the Sun; its 
Water, 


Image will be ſeen as ſwimming in the 
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. The Word i. Greek, od of ar, Water, and gy, 


Divination. 


' HYDROMEL, 'a Drink made of Water and He. 
1 Eo wt 
Hydrome! is Hoary with a ſufficient -Quanie, 
Water, and fermented by à long and gende Near Nef 
Hum RT. . D See 


Under the Claſs of Hydromels coni6 our Meac 1 
* See 3 ＋ E ad, and Me. 
Hyaromet is either imple, call d alſo ai | 
ard at any Time ; or Compound, when other 1 
are added, to improve and exalt the Flayour and Vine 

Tis particularly call'd Vinoum Hydromel, when it equals 


the Strength of Wine; which it is brought to do. n - 
by the great Quantity of Honey us'd in it but alſo by . 


long Coction, Inſalation, c. in the 
Ae 8 . | 
_ Finous Hyaromet, (the fame with what we otherwif 
Mead, Oc.) is made of Rain Water and the "hom 
boil'd together, and skum' d from Time to Time till hey 
become of a Conſiſtence to ſuſtain an Egg. This done 4 
Liquor is expos d to the Sun for 30 Days, to diſpoſe i to 
ferment ; then, adding ſome Spaniſh Wine, and eeping it 
two or three Months, it acquires a Flavour ſearce inferior to 
| n 1 r 1. and _ drunken Fit holds 
onger than that produ y Wines, reaſon of its 
viſta Confiftence IT 3.0 ad to | 57h 
- Hydromel is the common Drink of the Poles and Rnſſans, 
* 5 lib. V. * 5 te, that the Cel. 
tiberi a aulamtit, ancient People of iyi, drank H 
mel inſtead of Wine. OL EIS * 
1 The Word is compos d of dt, Water, and , Me), 
one y. " NY 
| HYDROMETER, an Inftrument wherewith to meaſure 
the Gravity, Denſity,” Velocity, Force, or other Property 
or Circumſtance of Water. See War. 

That wherewith the fpecific Gravity of Water is deter. 
min'd, is more uſually call d an _Areomerer or Water-priſe, 
See An z0MtTER and WArER-Poiſe. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek, dug, Water, 
and wereor, Meaſure, _ © | 

HYDROMETRIA, Hypromzray, the Menſuration of 
Waters, and other fluid Bodies, their Gravity, Force, Ve- 
locity, Quantity, Sc. See WarER and Frvin, ä 

f er includes both Hydroſtaticks and Hydraulicks. 
See HypRosTAT1CKs and HypRAvuLiICKs. 

The Term is modern, and very little in uſe. -- The firſt 
Inftance where we meet with it, is in the Year 1694, when 
a new Chair or Profeſſorſhip of Hydrometry was founded 


in the Univerſity of Bowulegne, in Favour of S. Guglielmini, 


his is only made 


- 


who had carry'd the Doctrine of Running Waters, with re- 


yo to Rivers, Canals, Dikes, Bridges, Oc. to an unuſual 
Length. Set River, Waves, Oe. a, 
_ HYDROMPHALUS, in Medicine, a Tumor in the Na- 
vel, arifing from a Collection of Water. | 

The Hyaromphatus is diſtinguiſh'd from other Tumors of 
the Navel by its being very ſoft, and yet not tractable or 
obedient to the Touch, ſo as to diminiſh or enlarge by com- 


potting it. When view'd, plac'd between the Eye and the 
Light, it is found tranſparent. 


. | The Hyaromphatns is diſcuſs'd by emollient and reſolu- 
tive Medicines. It is alfo alſo cur'd by a Puncture made in 
the Middle of the Navel. 673 
The Word is form'd of the Greet, Aeg, Water, and 
gn, mnbilicus, Navel. N 
 HYDROMYSTES, or HxpROMVSsTA, a Name giren 
to certain Offiteꝶ in the Greek Church, whoſe Buſineſs vi3 
to make the holy Water, and ſprinkle it on the People. See 
Holy Warzs, 1 2 | 
: e Word is compounded of Je, aqua, Water, and 
p71, a Perſon ſet apart for the Offices of Religion. 
_HYDROPARASTATES, or Hypnoranasres, a Sect 
of Hereticks, the Pollowers of Tatian, call'd alſo Er 
rites, AporaFfites, Saccophori, Severiani, and Aquarians. See 
EncaATirts and AquarraAns, c. 4 
The Hy4roparaſiates were a Branch of Manichees, who e 
diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, that Water ſhould be us d in tbe 
Euchariſt inſtead of Wine. i 
' The Word is form'd of the Greek, dp, Water, 1d 
menu, I preſent, I offer, | wy a 
HYD GPHOBIA, in Medicine, an Averſion or Dr. 
of Water; a Symptom ariſing in Perſons bitten by a m 
\ Dey 0f dex Beaſt. e | 1 
Tho' the Term Hydrophobia do, in Strictneſs, only de 
note this one Symptom ; yet is it f 
. whole Diſeaſe conſequent on ſuch Bite, with all its Sy"? 
_ toms, | at 4 ; 


The Word is Greek, compounded of Jup, Water, and 6, 


Timor, Fear, of eogutiat, timeo, I fear. 2 
The Hiftory of this horrible Diſeaſe, as given by Caius 


Aureſionus, Dr, Mead, Enter, * &e, is as ful 


\ 


requently apply'd to ft f 


„ 
„ 
" 
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1 
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| 


4 
F 
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_ chemſely 


the Gula, Tongue, &c. ſo that any Fluid offer d him in the 
erect Poſture of a Man, was frightful, as well as difficult to 
Uke, as much as it would be far us to get a Dog to drink 
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be Bite of 4 mad Dog is attended with thid ſurprisin 
Fo, ns ++ that * 2 frequently do not 8 
es till after the Cauſe is forgot; the Wound itielf 
clofing and 1 like any other common Wound; But; 
ſome time after, direful Symptoms enſue: Uſually they 
commence in about forty Days; ſometimes in fixty, ſome- 
times not till fix Months, and ſometimes not till a Year} 


or eren two. The firſt Thing obſerv'd, is a wandering him within. 2%, That his Spittle was envenom'd 3 for as, _ 


Pain throughout the whole Body, but chiefly about the 
wounded Part: The Patient grows anxious and melancholly, 
and very prone to Anger; complaining of every Thing, as 
the ambient Air, the Heavineſi of his Bed Cloaths, £9c. He 
vomits 3 his Pulſe intermits, and ſomewhat of a Tremor is 
oblerv'd, with Convulfions of the Nerves and Tendons: 
Along with theſe he feels an inward Heat and Thirſt : At 
laſt grand Symptom appears, which denominates the 
Diſeaſe, vis. the Aus Pavor, or Dread of Water, ſo that 
he cannot bear ſo much as the Sight of any Liquid, with- 
out the utmoſt Conſternation; much leſs cad he ſwallow 
the ſmulleſt Drop. 'This is the Pathogonomic'Sign of the 
Diſeaſe's being come to its * z and never happens till 
two ot three Days before the Patient's Death; the Diſeaſe 
being then, by the unanimous Conſent both of ancient and 
modern Phyſicians, abſolutely incurable. 

With this there are other concomitant Symptome. — He 
foams at the Mouth, his Eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow his 
Spittle without Pain, and his Penis is conſtantly erected: 
Some bark and ſnarl like Dogs, and actually fancy them- 
ſelves transform ' d into thoſe Creatures, and, in the Height 
of their Madneſs, are ready to fly upon and tear to Pieces 


the By- ſtanders. Pal marius obſerves, that the Hydropho- 
vous Patient cannot bear to look in a Glaſs, or any tranſpa- 


rent Body: And that be never recovers, unleſs. he know 
bimſelf in a Glaſs ; this being a Sign that the Poiſon has 
not yet laid hold of the vital Parts, : 

It may be added, that the Hydrophobia is not only occa- 
fion'd by the Bite of a mad Dog, but alſo of other Brates, 
as Cats, Foxes, Wolves, Horſes, Mules, ' Bullocks, and 
even Cocks, Cc. or of a Man in the like Condi- 
tion. 5 F 

Nor is any Bite or Wound at all neceffary ; the Saliva of 
a mad Dog, c. being apt to, convey the Diſeaſe by mere 
Contactꝭ or Application to the Skin. --- Thus, we have an 
Inſtance in the Philoſophical Tran ſaltions, of two Men 
catching the Diſeaſe by putting their Fingers in the Mouth 
of a Puppy that had been bit by its mad Dam, and feeling 
its Tongue and Throat: And the like Inftance we have in 
the ſame Work, of two Children in Treland, who, by touch- 
ing and handling the Head of a Dog that had been bir 4 
mad Dog, and waſhing the Wound, cur d the Dog, 
caught the Diſcaſe themſelves, 1 4 

For the Nature and Cauſe of the Hyarophobia ; — Dr. 
Mead, from ſeveral Hiſtories of particular Caſes, concludes, 
that the Hyzrophobis is the Effect of à particular Kind of 
Inflammation of the Blood, accompany'd- with ſo great a 
Tenfion and Dryneſs of the nervous Membranes, and ſuch 
an Elaſticity and Force of the Fluid with which they are 
fll'd, that the moſt common Repreſentations. are made to 


the Mind with too great Effect; ſo that the uſual Imprefli- 


ons on the Organs cannot be ſuffer d. Hence that Timor- 
ouſneſs, unaccountable Anxiety, and Diſquietude, which are 
always the Forerunners of the Dread of Ziqhtiads ; as alſo, 
the Pain often felt in making of Water, and the ſtrange 
Averſions ſometimes found in Patients at the Sight of any 
thing white, the Retina being hurt and griev'd by the lively 
Impreſſions of that Colour thereon, --- Not: is it hard to 
conceive, that when the Saliva is hor, and the Throat in- 
flam d and dry, the Swallowing of Drink ſhould cauſe ſuch 
an intolerable Agony. 
M. 7a wy [Dt a nice Diſſection and Examen of the 
Parts. of a Perſon dead hereof, conjectures, that the Saliva 
and Bile are the Fluids firſt infected; and that the Patient 
vomiting a Mixture hereof, the Throat becomes excoriated 
thereby; and hence that Horror for all Foods, and particu- 
larly Water, in regard this diſſolves thoſe grievous Salts con- 
tain'd in the Saliva and Bile; He adds, That the Nature of 
the Poiſon is ſuch, as diſſol ves the balſamic and nutritious Part 
of the Blood, whence the Veins are dry'd up, fo as not to 
admit any Blood from the Arteries; and the Arterial 
Blood by this means ſuſtaining the Action and Impreſſion of 
its Veſſels for ſo long a Time, is ſtill further diflolv'd, atte- 
nuated, and ſpiritualiz d, and thus ſent, in too great Quan- 
tity, and with too great Rapidity, to the Brain; whence 
thoſe Convulſions, Diſtractions, S ”1x. a 
Dr. Lifter, from the remarkable — of J. Corton, 


whom he attended under this Diſeaſe, concludes, 19. That 


ſome of the organic Parts of his Body were actually trans- 
form d into, or affected after the Nature of a Dog, eſpecially 
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ſtanding on his hind Legs, But this was not all 3 tor When 
he was turn d upon his Belly, and would hape acted the 


Dog, he could not drink; tho the Sight. öf the Läquer is 
that Poſture gave him as much Pleaſure, as, in the the? 


Poſture it did Pain; and tho' he frequently put our bis 
Tongue, and lapp'd, yet he could not endure to, take any 
thing Liquid intd his Month, as tho ſomethintz binder' | 


oft as he ſwallow'd it, his Stomach vehemently abhorring it; 
it went to his Heart, as he ſaid, and was preſent Death to 

him: And ſo Liquid Things coming nearer to the Confiftence 
of. Spittle; might give him the 


for the ſame Reaſon might be more difficult to fwallow than 
ſolid Things. York ov woke Wt 

As to the Cure of the e Dr. Meas, after Galen, 
recommends it, in this as in other venomous Caſes, to enlarge 
the Wound by a circular Inciſion, to apply a Cautery to at, 


and to keep it open for at leaſt forty Days. ut if cls Me- 


tract the Poiſon by 


thod ſeem too -cruel, it may ſuffice. to ex 


clapping a Cupping-glaſs on the Place, having fit made a 


deep Scarification. The Doctor adds, he has known a Per- 
ſon freſh bitten, happily ſav'd by the ſole Application of the 
Unguentum /gyptiacum exceedingly hot. ; 
f theſe external Precautions have not been us d, or not in 
Time, recourſe muſt be had to internal Remedies: Alexi- 
harmachicks muſt be drank 5 among which, the Aſhes of 
iver Lobſters, or Cray Fiſh, are principally extoll d by all 
the ancient Phyficians ; ſo that Galen a „ no Body had 
ever dy'd who uſed this Remedy, Theſe Aſhes to be taken 
to the Quantity of one or two Spoonfuls every Day for forty 
Days ſucceflively, either alone, or with Gentian Root 
Frankincenſe in Wine. - Hts rH 2 
But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the Patient over 
Head and Ears in the Salt Sea Water, is the beſt and ſureſt 
Preſervative againſt this Diſeaſe. 1 
Etmuller recommends Cardiacks and Alexipharmachicks, 
but all in a double. Doſe, and long continu'd ; and. Garlic, 
Rue, and Salt to be beat together, and apply'd in form of a 
Cataplaſm over the Wound. Purging with Hellebore and 
Mercurius Dulcis is alſo good; and Cantharides are a Sort of 
Specific. Scarrifying is commended ; and after the Scarrifi- 
cation, an Onion roaſted under the Aſhes, to be apply'd. 
But the readieſt D he adds, is burning the Place 
affected with a red hot Iron, which effectually removes all 
the * If the Phyſician be not call' d till late, a 
Cupping-glaſs is to be apply d very hot: An Iſſue near the 
Place may likewiſe be of Service. | 
Sir Theod. Mayerne gives the following Preſcriptions for 
the Bite of a mad Dog. Pluck the Feathers from the Breech 
of an old Cock, and apply it bare to the Bite : If the Dog 
were mad, the Cock will ſwell and die, and the Perſon 
bitten will do well : If the Cock dies not, the Dog was not 
mad. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 191. e 1" 
ITie a common Notion, that a Hair of the ſame Dog ap- 
ly'd on the Bite, attracts the Venom, and works a Cure: 
ut a Phyſician of Roſtoch, in a formal Diſſertation ſome 
Years ago,prov'd this a Ly way Error; and that the Remedy 
was more hike to do harm than good. „5 WE PO OO 
The Marks whereby to know that a Dog is mad, are, his 


neither eating nor * foaming at the Mouth and 
u 


Noſtrils, looking ſad and ſullen, and running at any thing 


in his Way, whether Man or Beaſt, known or unknown, 


without barking. -- Baldus, a famous Lawyer, dy'd of the 
Hydrophobia tour Months after his being bit in the Lip by 
a little Dog. And the fame is ſaid D; enes the Cynic. 
The Members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, furniſh 
us with various Inſtances of Perſons cur'd of the Diſeaſe by 
various Means. M. Poupart mentions a Woman y 
recover'd by bleeding her to a 2 K binding in a 
Chair for a Year, and feeding her all that Time with Bread 


and Water. — M. Berger relates; that of ſeveral Perſons 


bitten, two were cur d by bleeding them in the Forehead. -— 


| 8 
M. 4u Hamel adds, that he has known Salt Water 3 ly d 


on the Wound, effect a Cure. --- Divers Caſes are produc'd 


of thoſe cur d of the us Pavor, by being overwhelm'd with 


a great Quantity of Water; and one, by being only ty'd to 
a Tree, and 200 Pails of Water thrown on him. R | 

beſt Inſtance is that of M. Morin. A Maid of twenty Years 
of Age having all the 8 _— was bath'd in a Tub of 
Bios Wage, whey f Bu el of on had been diflolv'd. 
They plung'd. her naked again and again, till, harraſ'd 
almoſt to Death, they left in it quite ſenſeleſs. When ſhe 
came to herſelf, ſhe was ſurpriz'd to find herſelf looking at 
the Water without any Concern, Hiſtoire del Acad. An. 1509. 
\ HYDROPHORLA, in Antiquity, a Feaſt or Funeral Ce- 
remony, held among the Arhemans and People of Aeina, 


in Memory of thoſe who periſh'd in the Deluge. See D- 


-GBUGE.' , 
I bear, or carry off, 


17 HYDROPIC, 


ter Terror, as they tend- 
ed to promote the Diſcharge of Saliva into his Mouth; and ' 


ut the 


The Word is form'd of the G reck, Sf, Water, and . ] 


. 
j 


—_— 


' BYDROPIC, a dropfical Patient; or a Perfon ſwell'd and mining and proving the Goodneſs and Purity dr II. 
bloated with the Abundance of * Water or Wind. See. Minerals, and han ook, particularly Flui 4 of Metal, 
Dorst. „ Treatiſe, entitled, Medicine Hydroftaticas See Hepaos. 

The Word is form id of z ug, Water, and ele, Facies, Face. TICAL Batance.. n 
HYDROPS, in Medicine. See DRors rr. The Word is Greek, compos d of dp, Water, and m. 
The Word is originally Greek, d hes le, of dt and Staticks, of ear. ſtays, ſanding, of «nw, ſto, /ifto,1 land. - 
HYDROPS ad Maran, a Term ſometimes uſed for a I ſtop: Hydroftazicks being conceiv'd as the Dofrine ofthe P. 
Diabetes. See DiAnRE TES. . auillbrium of Liquors, See Equitinriun and — 
HTI DROPO TES, in Medicine, are ſuch as drink nothing The Laws of HxpgosrATIcRSs, With the AfPlicar; 8. 
but Water. See WaTrER. 4 — .. *  thereef z ſee deliver d at lame under the Articles Fr. vip — 

It has long been controverted among Phyficians, whether SyzciFic Gravity, e Wag 
or no the Hydropotes live longer than other Perſons. See Hyaroſtaticks are frequently confounded with Hydra, lick 
Dads. | I by reaſon of the Affinity of the Subjects; and 3 Au. 
The Word is Greek, dene, of d Water, and me, thors chuſe to treat of the two promiſcuouſly, See Hr. 


inker, „Bibo, I drink. _ -. DRAULICKS, _ | * : | | 
Potor, Drinker, of ano, bibs, ently uſed for the The eldeſt Writer on Hyareſtaticks is Archimides who fir 


HIPS OED 80 —— . deliver d the Laws thereof in his Book 4e inſiden 
meaſuring of Time. See CHRONOME TIER. a er d ; #n{taentibus hum 
The Hy4roſcope was a Kind of Water-clock ; confiſting Marin. Gletalgus firſt brought his Doctrines to Ex * | 
of a cylindrical Tube, Conical at Bottom: The Cylinder in his Archimedes fromotus: And from him Mr. Onghtr 1 
was graduated, or mark'd out with Diviſions, to which the took the greateſt Part of what he has given us on this Subject. 
Top of the Water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, as it Mon. Mariorte, in a French Treatiſe, publiſh'd at Parss in 
trickled out of the Vertex of the Cone, pointed out the 1686, Of the Motion 9 and orher Huias, ives moſt 
. of the Propoſitions of 8 and Hydraulic 
Syneſius deſcribes the Hydroſcoße at large in one of his by Reaſon, and confirm'd by Experiments : Nor are Mr 
Letters. See CruPSYDRA. | Beyle's Hyaroſtatical Parudoxes, and Medicina Hy droſtatics 
The Word is Greek, dd ese, form'd: of dd, Water, to be overlook'd : The Jeſuit- Fr, Tertius Je Lanis, in 
and oxomw, I view, I conſider. | | 
HYDROSTATICAL Z8ea/lance, a kind of Ballance con- down the Doctrines of Hyaroftaticks more amply than 
triv'd for the eaſy and exact finding the Specific Gravities of are elſewhere found. F. Lamy, in the 2d Part of his —_ 
Bodies both Liquid and Solid. See 8 RFI Gravity. cChanicks, entitled, Traite as Equilibre des Liqueurs, deli. 
The Inſtrument is of conſiderable Uſe in eſtimating the vers the fundamental Laws of „ N and Hydrau- 
Degree of Purity of Bodies of all Kinds; the Quality and licks ; and the like is done by Dr. Wallis, in his Mer hanica. 
Richneſs of Metals, Ores, Minerals, Cc. the Proportions in Laſtly, Sir I/. Newton gives ſome of the ſublimer Mattei in 
any Mixture, Adulteration, or the like : Of all which, the the 2d Book of his Pbloſeph. Nat. Princip. Mathemar © 
Specific Weight is the only adequate Judge. See WEIenr, HYDROTICES, in Medicine, Sworificks 3 or Remedics 
MerTaAr, Gol, MixTurE, Cc. | 2 that promote Sweat. See SuporIFiCEs., 
The Myaroſtat ical Ballance is founded on this Theorem The Word is Greek, form d of dhe, aqua, Water. 
of Archimedes, That a Body heavier than Water, weighs HI GIEINA, chat Branch of Medicine which conſidens 
leſs in Water than in Air, by the Weight of as much Water Health; and diſcovers proper Means and Remedies, with 
as is equal to it in Bulk. Whence, if we ſubſtract the their Uſe, in the Preſervation and Recovery of that State. 
Weight of the Body in Water from its Weight in Air, the See MzDIcins Hast. 
Difference gives the ys of as much Water as is equal The Objects of this Branch of Medicine ate the Non. 
in Magnitude to the Solid propos d. Naturals, See Non-Naturals. ' "HY 
Having, therefore, two Bodies, the one firm, the other  Hygicing may be divided into three Parts; Prophyladice, 
fluid, together with the Weight of each apart; to find their which foreſees and TR Diſeaſes ; Synreritice, employ'd 
Proportion, divide the greater by the leſſer, the Quotient in preſerving Health; and Aualeptice, whoſe Office is to 
compar'd to one that is an Unite, will be the Antecedent of cure Diſcaſes, and reſtore Health. See Por HTT Acricz, ec. 
the Proportion deſir d. i The Word is Greek, Tem, of v9, ſound, healthy. 
The Inſtrument, with all its A tus, is repreſented HYGROCYRSOCELE, in Medicine, a Branch of a 
Tab. Hydroſtaticks, Fig. 34+ and little Neſcription. Vein ſwell'd with ill Blood, or other Humours. See VII IX. 
To uſe it, the Weigh s E are fo adjuſted, as to ballance The Word is compos'd of dee, humidus, and xugooxt an, 
what is to be hung on the other End of the Beam; in which or rather zipornjian, ramex varicoſus. 
State the Inſtrument is . der Application. - HYGROMETER, a ine or Inftrument whereby 
Now, to find the Specific Gravity of a Fluid Hang to the to meaſure the Degrees of Dryneſs or Moiſture of the Air. 
other End of the Beam the little Scale E, and to the Bottom See AIR, HUND, S ”14 + by, 
of the Scale the Bubble G; then fill a Cylindrical Vefſet - The Word is compounded of the Greek, dye Bumi dus, 
OP about two Thirds with, common Water; and when the moiſt, and turtte, metior, I meaſure. See Hyonxoscors. 
Bubble is let into it, the Beam will remain in an Horizontal © There are divers Kinds of Hygroſcopes z for, whatever Body 
Poſition, if the Water be of the ſame 2 a N as either ſwells or ſhrinks by Dryneſs or Moiſture, is capable of 
that in which the Bubble was adjuſted : If it be not, there oy form'd into an H. er. Such are Woods of moſt 
will be a Variation; which is to be corrected by means of Kinds, particularly Aſh, Deal, Poplar, Ec. Such alſo is 
little Weights for that Pu * | a Cat-gurt, the Beard of a wild Cat, gc. See Woop, ec. 
Having thus adjuſted the Bubble in that Water, the Spe- The beſt and moſt uſual Coritrivances for this Purpoſe, 
cific Gravity of any other Fluid will be found by weightng are as ſollowWw © | N * | 
the Bubble therein; and fince you always weigh ſo much of er A ed en 9 „ 44 
the Liquid as is equal to the Bulk of the Bubble, if there be Conſtruction of a HxenescorE. 
any Variation between ſuch Quantity, and the like Quantity | 0! | - 80 ig a6 ent” 
of Water, it will be diſcover d by putting Weights into the Stretch a hempen Cord, or a Eiddle- ſtring, as A B (Tab. 
\Cending Scale, : 8 | Pneumaticks, Fig, 7.) along a Wall, bringing it over a 
29. To find the Specific Weight of a Solid. — Inſtead of Ttuckle or Pulley B; and to the other Extreme D, tye a 
the Bubble, hang on the Bucket HIKE, and the Beam will Weight E; into which fir à Style or Index FG. On the 
be in Æaquilibrio: Put the Solid intended to be examin'd fame Wall fits Plate of Metal HI, divided into any Num- 
therein, and counter. poiſe it with Weights in the other Scale: ber of equal Parts: And the Higroſcope is compleat. | 
This done, note the Weight, and disburthen the Scales of For it is Matter of undoubted Obſervation, that Moiſture 
the Solid and its Counter. poiſe, and fink the Bucket into the ſenſibly ſhortens the Length of Cords and Strings; and that, 
Glaſs of Water. --- Then, as the Bucket will loſe as much of as the Moiſture evaporates, teturn to their former 
its Weight, as is the Weight of an equal Bulk of Water; Length: And the like may be aid of a Fiddle-ſtring, — 
add the Scale R _-_ the Part, which will bring all to an The Weight, therefore, in the-preſent Caſe, upon an Increaſe 
Zquilibrium. -— Laitly, Put the Solid into the Bucket, and of the Moiſture of the Air, will aſcend 3 and, upon a Dimi- 
counter-poiſe it again with Weights ; and as it anſwers in its nution of rhe ſame, deſcend; - + 35 
Proportion to Water, it may be judg d either genuine or adul- Hence, as the Index FG will ſhew the Spaces of Aſcent 
terate, by comparing it to a Standard of that Species of Bo- and Deſcent'; and thoſe Spaces are equal to the Increments 
dies to which it is my oſed to belong. and Decrements of the Length of the Cord or Gut A BD; 


HYDROSTATICKS, the Doctrine of Gravitation in the Inſtrument will diſcover, whether the Air be more or 
Fluids; or that Part of Mechanicks which conſiders the leſs humid now, than it was at another given Time. 2 
Weight or Gravity of fluid Bodies, particularly Water; and kh | "25-245 fs Sorts horns thr 
of ſolid Bodies immerg'd therein, See Graviry and Gr A- 2 Or thus 18215 
vITATION, | If a more ſenſible and accurate Hygroſcope uir'd, 


To Hy4roſtaticks belong whatever relates to the Gravities ſtrain a Whipcord or Fiddle-ftring over ſeveral Truckles or 
and Feet of Liquors z with the Art of weighing Bodies Pulleys A, BG, D, E, E, 2 (Fig. 8.) wt 5 5 
in Water, in order to eſtimate their Specific Gravities. Mr, with the reſt as in the former Example. Nor does it matter 
Boyle has apply'd Hyaroſiaricks to good Purpoſe, in exa- whether the ſeveral Parts of the Cord AB, BC, CD, of 3 


1 


: — 


| * 7 FF FG, be arallel to the Horizon, as expreſo d in the 
— wo e to the ſame. 5 3 
Pele Advantage of this, above the former Hygromerer, is, 


| paſs: And the rd, the greater its Contraction 
and Dilatation. Wy | | 
e Or thus: | 
Faſten a hempen Cord or Fiddle-ſtring A B (Fig. 9.) to an 
tron Hook, and let the other End, B, deſcend upon the Mid- 
die of a horizontal Board or Table EF. Near B hang a 
teaden Weight of a Pound, C, and fit an Index CG. Laſtly, 
from the . B deſcribe a Circle 5 which divide into any 
Number of equal Parts. | | 
Now, it is matter of Obſervation, that a Cord or Gut 
twiſts itſelf as it is moiſten d, and untwiſts again as it dries. 
--- Mr. Molyneux, Secretary of the Dublin Society, writes, 
that he could perceive this alternate T'wiſting and Untwiſtin 
in a Cord, by only breathing en it eight or ten times, an 
then applying a Candle toward it. Hence, upon an Increaſe 
or Decreaſe of the Humidity of the Air, the Index will 
ſhew the Quantity of Twiſting or Untwiſting; and, conſe- 
| quently, the Increment or Decrement ' of Humidity or 


Or thus : 


iccity. 


Faſten one End of a Cord or Fiddle-ſtring HI (Fig, 10.) 
to a Hook H; and to the other End faſten a Ball K, of a 
Pound Weight. Draw two concentric Circles on the Ball, 
and divide them into any Number of equal Parts, Fit a 
Style or Index NO into a proper Support N, ſo as the Ex- 
tremity O may almoſt touch the Diviſions of the Ball. 

Here, the Cord or Gut twiſting and untwiſting, as in the 
former Caſe, will indicate the Change of Moiſture, c. by 

the ſucceſſive Application of ſeveral Diviſions of the Circles 

to the Index. | EN | 
| Or thus : 


Provide two wooden Frames AB and CD, (Fig. 11.) 
with Grooves therein; and between thoſe Grooves fit two 


chin Leaves of Aſh AEFC, and GBDH, ſo as they may 


eaſily ſlide either Way. At the Extremes of the Frames A, 
B, 2 D, confine the Leaves with Nails, leaving between 
them the Space EG HE, about an Inch wide. On I faſten a 
Slip of Braſs dented, I K; and in L a little dented Wheel, 
upon whoſe Axis, on the other Side of the Machine, an 
Index is to be put. Laſtly, from the Centre of the Axis, on 
the ſame Side, draw a Circle, and divide it into any Number 
of equal Parts. | 1 

Now, it being found by r that Aſhen Wood 
readily imbibes the Moiſture of the Air, and ſwells there- 
with; and as that Moiſture ſlackens, ſhrinks again; upon 


any Increaſe of the Moiſture of the Air, the two Leaves 
AF and BH growing turgid, will approach nearer each 


other : And, again, as the Moiſture abares, they will ſhrink, 

and again recede. Hence, as the Diſtance of the Leaves can 

neither be increas d nor diminiſh'd without turning the 

Wheel L, the Index will point out the Changes in reſpect of 

Humidity and Siccity, 1 | | 
Or thus: 


It is to be noted, that all the Hygrometers above deſcrib d 


become ſenfibly leſs and leſs accurate; and, at length, under- 
PH ſenfible Alteration at all from the Humidity of the 
ir. The following one is much more laſting. Fog 
Take the Manoſcope, deſcrib'd under. that Article, and, 
inſtead of the exhauſted Ball E, (Fig. 12.) ſubſtitute a 
Spunge, or other Body, which eaſily imbibes Moiſture. - To 
repare the Spunge, it may be neceſſary firſt to waſh it in 
ater ; and when dry again, in Water or Vinegar wherein 
N Ammoniac or Salt of Tartar has been diſſolv d, and let 
t dry again. . 8 e 
He, if the Air become moift, the Spunge growing 
heavier, will preponderate ; if dry, the Spunge will be hoiſt- 
ed up; and, conſequently, the Index will ſhew the Increaſe 
Tn end ee Gould, in the Philo- 
nt mention d Hygroſcope, Mr. in the Philo- 
Sophical Tranſaftions, inflezd + Spunge, recommends Oil 
of Vitriol, which is found to grow inſenſibly lighter or 


heavier, in Proportion to the leffer or greater Quantity of - ly 
in age Frodrwcw, in reſpect of this Crown or Garland. See 
age pect vu 


Moiſture it imbibes from the Air; ſo that being ſatiated in 
the moiſteſt Weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its acquir d 
Weight, as the Air proves more or leſs moiſt. -- The Alte- 
ration is ſo great, that in the Space of 55 Days, it has been 
known to 7 om Weight from three Drams to nine; and 
has ſhifted an Index or Tongue of a Ballance 30 Degrees 
A ſingle Grain, after its full Increaſe, has wary;d its Equili- 
brium ſo ſenſibly, that the Tongue of a Ballance only an 
Inch end half long, deſcrib'd an Arch one Third of an Inch 
in Compaſs; which Arch would have been almoſt three 
Inches, if the Tongue had been one Foot, even with ſo 

all a Quantity of Liquor; conſequently, if more Liquor ex- 
panded under a large Surface were us'd, a Pair of Scales 
might afford as nice a Hygroſcope as any yet invented. The 
lame Author ſuggeſts, that Oil of Sulphur per Campa« 


chat we have a 8 of Cord in the ſame Com- 


THER, &9c, 


Aron, G. 


(0295) Ar 


nam, or Oil of Tartar pet Deliquintn, or ths Ligser of | 
UDITIEU 


_ Dx might be in lieu of the Oil bf 
Ee 8 
This Ballance may be contriv'd two Ways z by either hav- 
ing the Pin in the Middle of the Beam, with a ſlender 
Tongue a Foot and half long, pointing to che Diviſions on 
an arched Plate; as repreſented in Fig. 12. 3 8 
Or, the Scale with the Liquor may be hung do the Point 
of the Beam near the Pin, and the other Extreme be made 
ſo ; 06.2 ofecths 6 Keck 66 0 OTE HE 
Purpoſe ; as repreſented in E 1 
From a Series of Hygroſcopical Obſervations made with an 


Apparatus of Deal Wood, deſcrib'd in the Philoſophicat 


Tranſactious, Mr. Coniers concludes; 10. That the Wood ſhrinks 


moſt in Summer, and ſwells moſt in Winter; but is moſt 
liable to change at Spring and Fall. 29. That this Motion 
happens chiefly in the Day. time ; there being ſcarce any Va- 
riation in the Night. 30. That there is a Motion even in dry 


Weather; the Wood ſwelling in the Forenoon, and ſhrink- 
ing in the Afternoon. 4®. The Wood, by Night as well as 


Day, uſually ſhrinks when the Wind is in the North, North- 
Eait, and in Winter and Summer, 353%. By conſtant 
Obſervation of the Motion and Reſt of the Wood, with the 
Help of a Thermometer, one may tell the Situation of the 
Wind without a Weather-cock. Winvp, | 
He adds, that the Time of the Year may be known by it 3 
for in Spring it moves quicker, and more than in Winter; in 


Summer it is more ſhrunk' than in Spring; and has leſs 


Motion in Autumn than in Summer. Sec SEASON WE as 


- 


HYGROSCOPE, is. commonly us'd in the ſame Senſe 
with Hygrometer, See HxoROMETRR. x. 

Molſius, however, regarding the Etymology of the Word, 
makes ſome Difference. According to him, the Hygroſcope 
only ſhews.the Alterations of the Air in reſpect of Humidity 
and Dryneſs; but the Aygromezer "meaſures them. A Hy- 
roſcope, therefore, is a lets accurate Hygrometer. 


The Word is compounded of dy, mwiſt, and oi * 


video, ¶pecto, I ſee, I confider. | 
HYLE, or Hxrxc, a Alchymiſts, is their firſt Mat- 
ter; or it is Matter confider'd-as produc d by Nature herſelf ; 
call'd alſo Chaos, See MarrER, ALcuvny, Oc. 
The Word is Greek, 6an, which fignifies Matter. | 
HYLEG, or HyLzen, in Aſtrology, an Arabic Term fot 
a Planet; which in a Man's Nativity becomes the Mode- 
rator and Significator of Life. See NAaTivirY, S1GN1F1- 
HYLEGIAL Places, among Aftrologers, are ſuch, iti 


which, when a Planet happens to be ſer, it may be ſaid to be 


fit to have the Government of Life attributed thereto. 
HYLOBII, or Hyroz1ans, a Sect of Indian Philoſo- 
phers, thus denominated by the Greeks, in regard they re- 
tir d to Foreſts, to be more at Leiſure for the — — 
The Name is compounded of the Greek, dn, which, be- 
fide Matter, fignifies alſo Wood, Foreſt ; and g. G., Life. 


_ HYMEN, in Poetry, a Term of Invocation—- Hywer or 


Hymenas, is properly a fabulous Divinity, ſuppos' the 
—.— to SAG hn Marriages ; and * ing, was 
invok'd in Epithalamiums and other matrimonial Ceremonies, 
under this Formula, Hymen o met 
The Poets y give this 

and repreſent him as it were difloly'd and enervated with 
Pleaſures ; dreſs d in a yellow Robe, and Shoes of the ſame 
Colour; with a Torch in his Hand. -Catullus, in one of his 
Epigrams, addreſſes him thus: au 


| Cinge tempota fortbus, 
Suave olentis 4 uct. 


It was for this Reaſon, that the new matryd Couple bore 
Garlands of Flowers on the Wedding-Day : Which Cuſtom 
alſo obtain d among the Hebrews ; 
Chriſtians, during the firſt Ages of the Church, as appears 
from Tertullian, de Corona Ae, where he ſays, Coronant 
& Nupte Sponſos.---S. Chryſoftom. likewiſe mentions theſs 
Crowns of Flowers; and to this Day the Greeks call Marri- 


own and Gaaratny, - OO Sa 
HYMEN, in Anatomy, is a thin Membrane or Skin, re- 
Ra a Piece of fine Parchment, ſuppos'd to be ſtreteh d 
in the N | 
and to be broke when they are deflower d; an E 
Blood following the Breach, See Dr TOR ation änd Vis- 
GIN. 0 91 1 hg ' FOO» 7 * 
The Hymen is generally look d upon as the Teſt of Virgi- 
nity; and when broke, 5 e that the Perſon 
is not in a State of In ce. This Notion is ancient. 
Among the Hebrews, it was the Cuſtom for the Parents to 
fave the Blood ſhed on this Occaſion, as a Token of the Vir- 


: 


 ginity of their Daughter; and to ſend the Sheets, next Day, 
to the Husband's Relations, | And the like is ſaid to be tal 


Pteaktis 


ity a Chaplet of Roſes 3 


even among the 


eck of the Womb of Virgins, below the Nymphæ; 
5 Gaben of 


- 
— 
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IF "INES 
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" 


HY O 
| praftis'd in Porttga, and ſome other Countries, * See Vin⸗ 


GINITY. / wh | 
And yet Authors are not agreed as to the Exiſtence 
of ſuch Hymen. Nothing, Dr. Drake obſerves, has em- 
ploy'd the Wong of Anatomiſts, in diſſecting the Organs 
of Generation in Women, more than this Part: They differ 
not only as to its Figure, Subſtance, Place, Perforation, but 
— its Reality; ſome poſitively affirming, and others flatly 
denying it. | | 
Wy De e himſelf, the moſt accurate Inquirer into the 
Structure of theſe Organs, confeſſes, he always ſought it in 
vain, tho' in the moſt can, Sa Subjects and Ages: All 
he cou'd find, was a different 


neſs ; and different Corrugations, | 
according to the reſpective Ages; the Aperture 20g 
the leſs, and the Rugoſities the greater, as the Subje 
younger, and more untonch d. 3 | 

Dr. Drake, on the other Hand, declares, that in all the 
Subjects he had had Opportunity to examine, he does not 
remember to have miſs'd the Hymen ſo much as once, where 


he had reaſon to depend on finding it. The faireſt View he 
ever had of it, was in a Maid who dy'd at 30 Years of Ape : 
In this, he found it a Membrane of ſome Strength furniſh'd. 
with fleſhy Fibres, in Figure round, and rated in the 
Middle with a ſmall Hole capable of admitting the End of 


which were ter or leſs 
78 6 ſtill 


a Woman's little Finger > 
the urinary Paſſage, at the Entrance of the Vagina of the 


Womb. - | . 
In Infants, it is a ſine thin Membrane, not conſpicu- 
' ous, becauſe of the natural Streightneſs of the Paſſage it- 
ſelf, which does not admit of any great Expanſion in fo little 
a Room; which might lead de Graaf into a Notion of its 
being no more than a Corrugation. COT. | 

This Membrane, like moſt others, does probably grow 
more diſtin, as well as firm, by Age. That it is ſpmetimes 


very ſtrong and impervious, may be collected from the Hiſtory 
of a Caſe reported by Mr. Comer: In a marry'd Woman, 20 
Years of Age, the Lancs was found altogether impervious, 


ſo as to detain the Menſes, and to be driven out by the Preſ- 


ſure thereof, beyond the Labia of the Pudendum, not unlike 
a Prolapſus of the Uterus, On dividing it, at leaſt a Gallon 
of grumous Blood came forth, It ſeems the Husband, being 
deny'd a Paſſage that Way, had found another thro' the Mea- 
tus Dante: which was found very open/ and its Sides ex- 
truded like the Anus of a Cock. EATUS. 

Upon a Rupture of the Hymen, its Parts ſhrinking up, 
are ſuppos'd to form thoſe little fleſky Knots, call'd Carun- 
cule Mprtiformes. See MyxTITORMES Caruncult. 
HywEN is alſo us'd by Botaniſts for a fine delicate Skin, 
wherewith Flowers are inclos'd while in the Bud, and which 


burſts a$ the Flower blows or opens. See Bop. Y 
The Hymen is particularly us'd in ſpeaking of Roſes. 
HYMN, a Song or Ode in Honour of God; or, a Poem 

roper to be ſung, compos'd in Honour of ſome Deity. 

Bee Song and Ors. 3 2 
The Hymns or Odes of the Ancients y confifted of 

three Stanzas or Couplets ; the firſt call'd Srrophe ; the ſe- 


cond, Artiftrophe ; and the laſt Zpode. See STRoPHE, Au- 


Is TROP RR, and Erop :. - 
The Word is form'd of the Greek, dur, Hymn, of the 
Verb dd, celebro, I D — 1 N 3 „ 8. 
marks, that Hymn: is pr 4 Joy, full of the 
Praiſes of God by NN Scoring to in), it is diſtiy- 
puiſh'd from Threns, which is a mourning Song, full of 
mentation, See Tuxzna. "£3 
St. Hilary, _ of Poitiers, is ſaid to have been the 
firſt that compos'd Hymus to be ſung in Churches: He was 
follow'd by St. Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe in the Roman Bre- 
viary were compos'd by Prudentius. They have been tranſ- 
1 into French \ Verſe by the Meſſieurs 4e Port Royal. See 
SALM, "Wb : 
The Te Deum is alſo commonly call'd a Hymn, tho! it be 
not in Verſe ; ſo is the Gloria in excelſis, See Tus Dzvn 
and Gror1A in excelſis. heath beg 15 
In the Greek Liturgy, there are four Kinds of Hymns; 
but then the Word is not taken in the Senſe of a Praiſe offer d 
in Verſe, but ſimply of Laud or Praiſe.— The Angelic Hymn, 
or Gloria in excelſis, makes the firſt Kind; the Triſagion the 
ſecond ; the Cherubic Hymn the third; and the Hymn of 
Victory and Triumph, call'd 5viu@, the laſt, See Tal- 
$AGION. 8 

HYOIDES, in Anatomy. The Os Wai des, call'd alſo 
Sicorne, is a Bone ſituate at the Root of the Tongue, making, 
as it were, the Baſis or Foundation thereof. See LoN ux. 

It is thus call'd from its imperfect Reſemblance of the 
Greek Upſilon v; the Word or form'd of v and eue, Form; 
for which Reaſon it is alſo call'd TÞ/Yoides and HyſWoides. 

It generally conſiſts, in Adults, of three little Bones; and 
in Children of five or fix. The middle Bone of the three, 
which is the ſhorteſt, and broadeſt, is call'd the Baſis, and 
the two Side Bones Cornua or Horns ; whence alſo the Ap- 


pellations Bicotne and Coratoides 


gree of Streightneſs or Wide- 


Was 


„ fituate a little above the Orifice of 


Man out of himſe 


996), MA=- 


The Bafis of the Hyoides is about a Thumb . 
long on the outer £5 4 which is convex ; tas Bri 


concave. It is half a Finger broad, and has a final Protu 


berance in the Middle. The Cornua are an Inch 1 
long, and broader at Bottom than at th And half 
. two Inches aſunder. ; i 1 > Which 


Ie Ka ro urlaginow Proceſs, cad Ciel, 


about the Juncture of its Cornua with the Baſis. 
d to the Proceflus Styloides by long ſlender ene 


 tho' fometimies between them and the Styloides there is foun 


A _ _ 2 the Sry/oceratohyoideus. 8 
e s of this Bone lies, as it were, on the | 
the La * and 41 Fee uy faſten'd 5 > 
u roceſſes e Cartilago Kuti formis ider 
See Lanvux, SovTIFon NIE, og i formis, and Styloides. 
t is mov'd by five Pair of Muſcles, oi. the Sternohyoide. 
um, the Cordcohyoides, the Mylohyoideum, — — 
and Styloltyuideum. See each under its proper Article SER. 
NOHYOIDEUM, COR Acohroinzs, gc. 
 HYOTHYROIDES, in Anatomy, 
the Larynx. See Larvnx. | 
They riſe from the anterior Part of the Os Hyoides, and 
are inſerted into the Cartilago Thyroides. ---They ſerve as 
D to the Sternothyroides ; and litt up the Thyroid 
Carti ge. | "+ | | 
The Word is compounded of Hyoides and Thyrcides. See 
TrvyRo1DEs, Oc. | 
HYPALLAGE, or Inmmmntation, a Grammatical Figure, 
whey, of different Expreſſions which give the ſame Idea, we 
make _ of that w * nor 8 3 or, when there is 
a mutual Permutation or e of Caſes, Moods im 
Sc. See FicuRx. 15 — ä 


As, in this Inſtance, Dare Claſſibus Auſtros, inſtead of 


Dare Qaſſes Auſtris. 


The Word is Greek, vaeaem, form'd of u 
change; compos d of uam and axaeTmw, I change; of 8 
alter, another. e 5 
HYPAPANTE, or Hxr Ax R, a Name which the Greeks 
ive to the Feaſt of the Purification of the Holy Virgin; or tha 
reſentation of Jeſus in the Temple. See Puziricarion. 
The Word literally expreſſes meeting; by reaſon of the 
Meeting of old Simeon and Anna the Propheteſs in the 
Temple, at the Time the Child Jeſus was brought thither, 
The Words Hypante and Hypapante are Greek, din and 
um mdy]n, which properly fignity humble and low! 
being compounded of uns, under, beneath, td 
meet, of an, contra, againſt. | | 
HYPER, a Greek Word, us'd in the Compoſition · of di- 
vers Terms deriv'd from that Language. 
The Greek Frepoſition, Umig, hyper, literally ſignifies 
above, beyond; and, in Compoſition, expreſſes ſome 85 


de,, 


or ſomething beyond the Signification of the ſimple Word it 
| I 


is Join'd with. Hence, | | ; 
HYPERBATON, in Grammar and Rhetoric, a ran 
poſition ; or, à figurative Conſtruction, inverting the Ftural 
and proper Order of the Terms of a Diſcourſe, See Txaxs- 
3 p i * | : 5 s | 
e erlaton, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a, 
Tranfpofit of Sentiments or Words out of the natural 
Order and Method of Difcourſe ; and always implies great 
Violence. or cog of Paſſion, which naturally hurries 3 


. 


aides is molt liberal in Hyperbatons. 3 

3 calls the Hyperbaton, Verbi tranſgreſſo, — It is 
of uſe to enliven and animate the Diſcourſe : It is very proper 
to expreſs a violent Paſſion, and repreſent an Agitation of 
Mind in the li velieſt Manner. 

The Word is deriv'd of the Greek; vumpBairo, tranſeredic, 
I go beyond; form'd of dne, ultra, beyond, and Bairw, eo, I go. 

HY ERBOLA, in Geometry, one of the Curve Lines, 
form'd by the Section of a Cone. See Cox ic Section. 
Fhe Hyperbola ariſes when the Plane that cuts the Cone 
is not parallel to one of its Sides, as it is in the Parabola; 
but diverges from it outwards, not inward, as in the Elipſi. 
See PARA BOA and Frr1ess. 9 g 


1 4 T% * 
* | » 

— ö N ; 

: 


— 


a Pair of Muſcles of - 


Meeting t 


and diſtracts him variouſly. -- T hucy- - 


Thus: If the Cone ABC (Tab. Conicks, Fig. 27.) be ſo 


cut, as that the Axis of the Section DO continu'd, concut 


with the Side of the Cone A C, continu'd to E; the Curre 


ariſing from this Section is an Hyperbela. See Cox x. 
Some Authors define the Hyperbola to be a Section of the 
Cone, by a Plane parallel to its Axis. But this Definition is 
faulty: For tho” it be true that ſuch a Section really de- 
ſcribes a Hyperbola; yet it is likewiſe true, that a thouſand 
others _ deſcrib'd where the Plane is not parallel to the 
Axis, and which of Conſequence are not included in the 
Definition. | e ah” CAE 
Authors ſometimes call the. Plane terminated: by this 
Curve, by Hyperbo 
irſelf the Hyperbolic Line. | 1 
A HMperbola may be defin'd, with reſpect to its Properties, 
to be a Curve Line, wherein the Square of the Semi- ordinate 
is to the Rectangle of the Abſcils into a right Line co 
| . ro 


unded 


4; and in reſpect hereof, call the Curse 


— 


| 264 of the ſame Abſciſe, and a given right Line call'4 
os Tranſverſe Axis 7 as another given right Line, call d 
"he Parameter of the Axis, is to the Tranſverſe Axis: Or, 
1 GS: * whetein a *=abx+bxx,; that is, 

g=y TT 3 
gg Hyperbola, a mean Proportional between the tranſl. 
2 Axis and Parameter, is call d the Conjugate Avis : 
And if the Tranſverſe Axis AB (Tab. Conicks, F ig. 27.) 
:n'd directly to the Axis A X, and be biſſected in C; 


abe Point C is call'd the Centre of 4he Hyperbola. See 


| CENTRE. 
"If 4265 Line DE paſs thro the Vertex A, (Fig. 20.) 


ens to the Ordinates Mm, it is a Tangent to the Hyper- 


zin A. See TancanT. _ | 

If a right Line DE be drawn thro* the Vertex A of an 
Hyperbola, parallel to the Ordinates Mz, and be equal to 
the Conjugate Axis, vis. the Parts DA and AE equal to 
the Semi-axis 5 and right Lines CF and CG be drawn from 
the Centre C thro* D and E; thoſe Lines are call d Aſſymp- 
ares of the Hyperbola, See AsymeToTEs, 

The Square of the right Line CI or Al, is call'd the 


Power of the Hyberbola. See PowxR. 
| Properties of the HyrnABOLA, 


the Hyberbola, the Squarts of the Semi-ordinates are 
to —_ — as : ReQuogles of the Abſciſs into a cer- 


tain right Line compos'd of the Abſciſs and Tranſverſe 


Axis, -- Hence, as the Abſcifſes x increaſe, rhe Rectangles 
ax L“, and, conſequently, the Squares of the Semi- ordi- 


2 and therefore the Semi-ordinates themſelves, in- 
The Hyperbola, therefore, continually recedes from 


its Axis. 


20. The Square of the Conjugate Axis, is to the Square 


of the Tranſverſe, as the Parameter, to the Tranſverſe Axis. 


— And hence, fince k:4: :PM*:AP.PB, the Square of 


niugate Axis, is töthe Square of the Tranſverſe ; as 
45 —.— ot the . is to the Rectangle a 
Abſciis into a Line compos d of the Abſciſs and Tranſverſe 
** To deſcribe an Hyper bola, in a continu'd Motion; the 
Tranſverſe Axis, and the Diſtance from the Vertex being 
iven. In the two Foci F and 7, (Fig. 28.) fix two Nails or 
Pins and to one of them, in F, tye a Thread FMC, faſten- 
ing the other End C to the Ruler Gf which exceeds the 
fame by the Tranſverſe Axis AB. The other End of the 
Ruler being rforated, put it on the Pin F; and fixing a 
Style to the Thread, move the Ruler. Thus will the Style 
trace out an Hyperbola. | Wo 
Again, wich che ſame Data, any Number of Points in 
an Hyperbula are eaſily found, which may be connected 
into an Hyperbola. Thus, from the Focus f, with any Interval 
greater than A B, deſcribe an Arch; and making UAB; 


with the remaining Interval m, from the Point F, draw 


another Arch interſecting the former in : For, as fm — 
Fm SAB; a is a Point in the Hyperbola. And fo of the 
reſt, ; 

49. If in an Hyperbola, the Semi-ordinate PM, Fig. 20, be 
produc'd till it meet the Aſymptote in R; the Difference 
of the Squares of PM and PR is equal to the Square of the 
Conjugate Semi-axis DA.---Hence, as the Semi-ordinate PM 
increaſes, the right Line PR decreaſes, and conſequently 
MR; and > tow, the Hyferbola itlelf approaches nearer 
to the Aſymptote ; but it can never abſolutely meet it, be- 
cauſe, as PR* — p M*— DA*+ ; it is impoſſible P RP M* 
— P M* ſhould ever become So. | : 
„ 59. In an Hyperbola, the Rectangle of MR and My, is 
equal to the Difference of the Squares PR“ and F M!. — 
And hence, the ſame Rectangle is equal to the Square of 
the Conjugate Semi- axis DA; and conſequently all Rect- 
angles form d in the ſame Manner are equal. 


60. If 4m be parallel to the Aſymptote C F, the Rect- 


angle of 4m into C7 is _ to the Power of the Hyper- 

4. --- And hence, 1%. If we make ClI=AI=4q, C= 
v, and Im y, we ſhall have a*=xy; which is the E- 
quation exprefling the Nature of the Hyperbola within 
its Aſymptotes, 22. The Aſymptotes therefore being given 


in Pofition, and the Side of the Power of ClorAl; if in 


one of the Aſymptotes CG, you take any Number of Ab. 
ſcifſes ; ſo many Semi-ordinates will be found, and by them 
any Number of Points in an Hyperbola will be determin d by 
Gnding third Proportionals to the Abſciſs, and the Side of 
che Power CI.— 39. If the Abſcifles be not computed from 
the Centre C, but from ſome other Point L; and CL be 
ſuppos d ; we ſhall have C@q=b+# ; and conſequent- 


| a = & v. 
- ” In thy Fi perbota, as the Tranſverſe Axis is to the 


Parameter ; ſo is the Aggregate of the Tranſverſe Semi- 


axis and Abſciſs, to the Subnormal : And as the Aggregate 

of the Tranſverſe Semi- axis and Abſciſs is to the Abſciſs 3 

ſa is the Aggregate of the entire Tranſverſe Axis and Ab- 

| {ſeiſs to the Subtangent, See SuBNoRMAL and Su8TAy- 
GENT, 


(a9) 


1 \ 
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„s. If within the Aſymptotes of an Z{ypetbets, fon d 


Point thereof, m, (Fig: 29.) be drawn two right Lines H 


and m K. and other two LN and NO, parallel to the ſame 3 


Hm, nw R= LN, NO. And the tame will bold, if on 
draw LNo parallel to the right Line thus drawn H 2 
- 0/24 in this Caſe likewiſe Hm.mk=EN, No. —- Con- 
ſequently, all Rectangles form'd after this Manner of 


right Lines drawn parallel either to the ſame Line H. or 
to two, H and mk, are equal to each other; _— 

9*, If a right Line Hk, be drawn in any Manner betweem 
the Alymptotes of an Hyperbo/a 3 the Segments HE and n K. 


intercepted on each Side between the Hyperbola and Aſymp- | 


totes are equal.-- And hence, if EM o; the right Line 
Hk is a Tangent to the Hyperbola : Conſequently, 6 46 Tan- 
gent F ID intercepted between the Aſymprotes, is. biſſected 


in the Point of Contact V. Laftly; the Rectangle of the 


Segments H and mk, parallel to the Tangent FD, is 
equal ro the Square of halt the Tangent DV. | | 
| 109, The Square of the Semi ordinate in an Hyperbola, 
is to the Rectangle of the Abſciſs; and Aggregate of the 
Tranſverſe Diameter A B, (Fig. 30.) and Abſciſs AP, as 
the Square of the Conjugate Semi-diameter AD, is to the 


Square of the Tranſverſe Semi-diameter C A. — Hence, if 
you luppoſe APæ, and 27*=AB==4, you will have oof 
ar '; conſequently * = ( e): 1.48 = 


Xx * 
2 - + 5 Make 4c*:0=b; then will y*=bx4- 
bx*: a. So that the ſame Equation defines the Nature of 
the Hyperbola in reſpect of its Diameter, as expreſſes it in 
reſpect of its Axis ; an the Parameter is a third Propor- 
tional to the Conjugate Diameters DE and AB. 

119. If from the Vertex A, and any Point of a Parabola 
N, you draw AF and I N parallel to the Aſymptote 
CR; the Rectangle of TN into TC, will be equal to the 
Rectangle of FA into FC. — Hence, if TC Dx, TN=y 
the Equation expreſſing the Nature of a Hyperlola within 
Aſymptotes, in reſpe& of its Diameter, will be ay =4b. 

12%, An Aſymptote being taken for a Diameter; divid- 
ed into equal Parts, and thro' all the Diviſions, which form 
ſo many Abſciſſes continually increafing equally, Ordinates | 
to the Curve being drawn, parallel to the other Aſymptote; 
the Abſciſſes will repreſent an infinite Series of natural 
Numbers ; and the correſponding Hyperbolic or Aſymptotic 
Spaces, will repreſent the Series of Logarithms of the 
ſame Numbers; See Loearrrim and Locaritamic 
Hence, different Hyperbola's will furniſh different Series 
of Logarithms to the ſame Series of natural Numbers; fo 


that to determine any particular Series of Logarithms, 


choice muſt be made of ſome particular Hyþerbola. --- Now, 
the moſt fimple of all the Hyperbola's is the Equilateral· one; 
i. e. whoſe Aſymptotes make a right Angle between them. 
This, M. 4e ' alledges in Favour of the Binary Arith- 
metic, as being the Reſult of ſuch Equilateral Hyperbola. 
See Binary ARITHMETIC. s 
Fur the Locus of an HxrER ROA. See Locus. 

For the Quadrature of an HER NOLA. See Quank A- 
TURE» | 


- 


quilateral HyeerBOLA, is that wherein the Conjugate 
Axis AB (Fig. 20.) and DE are equal. 


Properties of the Equilateral Hv ERRHOLA. 


Since the Parameter is a third Proportional to the Conju- 
gate Axis, it is alſo equal to the Axis. 1 
Wherefore, if in the Equation y*==bx+bx*: 4, you 
pos Sa; the Equation y*==az + +* will expreſs the 
arure of the Equilateral Hyperbola. 

And hence, the Squares of the Ordinates y* and 2*, are 
to each other as a#+-x* and av + v* : That is, as the 
ReQangles of the Abſciſſes into right Lines compos'd of the 
Abſciſs and Parameter, 2 $43 0 
If you ſuppoſe C P, CA r, and APS r-, and 
PB r -x. Conſequently * =#* — x*. 255 

And ſince A ECA; the Angle ACE will be half right; 
and de the Angle of the Aſymptotes F CG a right 
Angle. | 3 ; 

Infinite HyezRnora's, or Hyper nota's of the higher 
Kinas, are thoſe defind by the Equation ay* f == b 
(a -)“. See HyYpERBOLOIDES, © | 

Hence, in infinite Hyperbola's ay" +", a ==b x" 


(a+3)* :b2* (a+2)*: That is, ,: K 


(Te: , (a+2Y: 


As the Hyperbola of the firſt Kind or Order has two 


Aſymptotes, that of the ſecond Kind or Order has three, 
that of the third, four, Oc. See AsTurrorz, Cox vx, 
ESC, | 2 F 
In reſpect of theſe, the Hypetbola of the firſt Kind, is 
call'd the ApolZonian or Conical Phe | 
Abollonian HyexnBOLA is the common Hyperbola, or 
the i=" nope" 15 on ot, bs ns in Contra - 
diſtinction to the a's of the higher Kinds. Noo ht 

| 125 * 222 HTPERBOLE 


= "PA . gf pz, NOM \ _ 


AUYPERBOLE, ia Rhetoric, 
itnini ſh'd. | | 
9 He ran ſwifter than the Wind; He went ſlower than a 


Tortoiſe, Oc. e 
The Cbatacter of an Hyperbole is to exaggetate or exte- 


nuate the Idea of the Thing ſpoke of, beyond the Bounds of 


Truth, or even Probability. OS, 

Hyperbole's, ſays Seneca, lye without deceiving ; 
the | 
intended, by expteſſing it in Terms which render it incredi- 
ble — The Hyperbole promiſes too much, to make you con- 

ceive enough. * : e 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that Hyperbole's are the favourite Fi- 
ures of young Authors, wo love Exceſs and Exaggeration; 
10 that Philoſophers ſhould not uſe them without a great 
deal of Reſerve. | TOR 
The Pitch to which an Hyperbele may be carry'd, is a 
Point of great Delicacy : To carry it too far, is to deftroy it: 
It is ok the Nature of a Bow-ſtring, which, of immoderate 
Tenſion, ſlackens; and frequently has an Effect quite con- 
trary to that intended. Zonginus. oC” 7: 

Thoſe Hyperbele's are beſt, which are latent, and are not 
taken for Hyperbole's. . For this Reaſon, they 
ever be us'd but in a Paſſion, and in the Middle of ſome impor- 
tant Incident: Such is the Hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeaking 
of the Lacedemonians, who fought at T hermopyle, They 
« defended themſelves, for ſome time, with the Arms that 
« were left them, and at laſt with their Hands and Teeth ; 
« till the Barbarians, continually ſhooting, buried them, as 
« jt were, with their Arrows.” Now, what Likelihood 1s 
there that naked Men ſhould defend themſelves with their 
Hands and Teeth againſt armed Men; and that ſo many 
Perſons ſhould be buried under their Enemies Arrows? Yet 
does there appear ſome Probability in the Thing, by reaſon 
it is not ſought for the Sake of the Figure; but the Hyper- 
ole ſeems to ariſe out of the Subject itſelf. Ii. : 

Of the like Kind is that Paſſage of a Comic Poet men- 
tion'd by Longinus: He had Lands in the Country no larger 
than a Laced*monian Epiſtle, Sce Laconic. 

There are certain Manners of tempering the Harſhneſs 
of Hyperbole's, and giving them an Air of Probability. 
Virgil ſays, That to ſee the Fleets of — and Auguſtus at 
the Battel of Afinm, one would have taken them for the 


they lead 


Cyclades floating on the Water: And Horus ſpeaking of 
the Expedition wherewith the Romams built a Number of 


Veſſels in the firſt Punic War, ſays, It ſeem'd, not that the 
Ships were built by Workmen, but that the Trees were 
transform'd into Ships by the Gods, They do not ſay that the 
Ships were floating Iſlands; nor that the Trees were meta- 
morphoſed into Ships ; but only that one might have taken 
them to be ſo. This Precaution ſerves as a Kind of Pafl- 
port to the Hyperbole, if we may be allow'd the Phraſe, 
and makes it go down even in Proſe : For what is excus'd 
before tis ſaid, is always heard favourably, how incredible 
ſoever it be. ZBornhours. 

The Word is Greek, UmeBoan, ſuperlatio, form'd of the 
Verb iumgBaancr, exſuperare, to exceed, ſurpaſs by far. 

HYPERBOLIC, ſomething relating either to an Hyper- 
bole, or an Hyperbola, See HyrERBOLA and HypERBOLE. 
Thus we ſay, an Hyperbelic Expreſſion; an Hyperbolic 

Image, E9c. ; 
 HryeExBoL1c Line is us'd by ſome Authors for what we 
call the Hyperbola it ſell. . 

In their Senſe, the plane Surface terminated by the Curve 
Line, is call'd the Hyperlola; and the Curve Line that ter- 
minates it, the Hyperbolic Line. 

HrypzRBoLic Leg of a Curve, is that which approaches 
infinitely near to tome Aſymptote. | 

Sir I/. Newton: reduces all Curves, both of the firſt and of 
the higher Kinds, into thoſe with Hyperbolic Legs, and 
thoſe with Parabolic ones. See Curve. 

HvrERBOLIc Cord. See Conor. 

HvrERBOLIC Solid. See CupaTURE. 

HyyzRBoric Mirrour. See MIRROR. | 

HYPERBOLICAL Qlinaroid, is a ſolid Figure, whoſe 
Generation is given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſs- 
phical Tram ſactions. 

Two oppoſite Hyperbug's being join'd by the Tranſverſe 
Axis, and thro' the Centre a ri h Line being drawn at 
right Angles to that Axis ; and about that, as an Axis, the 
Hyfperbola's being ſuppos'd to revolve ; by ſuch Revolution, 
a Body will be generated, which is call'd the Hyperbolic (y- 
linaroid, whoſe Baſes and all Sections parallel to them will be 
Circles. In a ſubſequent Tyanſaction, the ſame Author ap- 


plies the new Figure to the grinding of Hyperbolical Glaſſes ; 


affirming, that they muit be form' 
See MirmoR. 


HYPERBOLLFORM Figures, are ſuch Curves as ap- 
proach, in . Properties, to the Nature of the Hyperbola; 
call'd alſo Hyperboloids. a 


this Way, or not at all, 


— tht trends re ter tt gre ce wg 
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4 Figure, whereby the 
Truth and Reality of Things is exceffively either enlarg d 


ind to Truths by Fictions, they convey the Sentiment 


ſhould ſcarce 


HYPERBOLOIDES, are Hyperbola's of the 
Kind, wherein m>7 and 2>'t. e. gr. 099% = þ yt | 
HYPERBOREAN, in the ancient Geogra (44x) 
Ancients denominated thoſe People and Places fg ge 
which were to the Northward of the Scyzhigns.” The Tear, 
but Mod Bog rr 8 theſe Hypertorean 
ons ; and a tell us of them is very precari A 
of i falſe. . | „ „ 7 Precarious, much 
Dioadorus Siculns ſays, the Hy perboreums we f 
by reaſon they Jwble Ned wy Wind Burgas jr -pak 
fying above or beyond, and Bogins, Boreas, the North Wind, 
his Etymology is vety natural and plaufible ; notwith 
1 = ** ans 44 ſaid agamſt it, Who w — 
ave the Word to be originally Gothic, and t er 
lity. See Box EAs. 2 tha  Agnify Noki. 

Herodotets doubts, whether or no there were any ſuch 
Thing as ZhPerborean Nations. Sirabo, who profeſſes that 
he believes there are, does not take Hyperborean to Gonif 
beyond Boreas or the North, as Herodotus underſtood * 
The Prepoſition dig, in this Caſe, he ſuppoſes only to hel 5 
form a Superlative; ſo that Hyperboream, on his rinciple 
9 than moſt Northern : So that it appears 
the Ancients ſcarce knew themſelves what the Name meant 

HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Geek and Zatin Po. 
is apply'd to Verſes which have one or two Syllables = 
_ or beyond the Meaſure of regular Verſe, See 

ERSE, Y 

The Greek and Zarin Verſes are diſtinguiſh'd, with re. 
ſpe& to their Meaſure, into four Kinds: Acatalectic Verſes 
where nothing is wanting at the End; CataleQic, which 
want a Syllable at the End ; Brachicatalectic, which want 
a whole Foot at the End ; and, laſtly, Hypercatalectic, which 
have one or two Syllables roo man” — Trek laſt are alſo 


call'd * 


higher 


ee ACATALECTIc, CATALEcTi1c, fe 
. The”” Greek, compos d of my, over, — 7 
and » mai2o, I put to the Number, I add; fo that Hyper 
catalectie denotes as much as ſuper-added, | 
HYPERCATHARSIS, in Medicine, Super. purgarion; a 
too violent and exceſſive Purgation. See . PokoA- 


 T10N, and PRG ATIvxE. 


The Word is compounded of the Greek, vmp, ſufra, and 


mee, I purge. 
SER RISIS, in Medicine, 
Excretion, See CR1818. | 
Thus, when a Fever terminates in a Looſeneſs, the Hu- 
mours ſometimes flow off faſter than the Strength can bear 
and are therefore to be check d. This is a Hy ercriſts. f 
; 2 Word is compounded of mp ſupra, and nein, Criſis, 
udgment, | 
HYPERCRITIC, an over. rigid Cenſor, or Critic ; one 
who will let nothing paſs, but animadyerts ſeverely on the 
ſli ef See 1 
e Word 1s compounded of dai, ſuper, above, beyond, 
and xe:mrds, of xemis, Fudex ; of xeive, Fudico, I 12 4 
HYPERDULIA, in the Romiſo Theology, is the Wor- 
ſhip render'd to the Holy Virgin, See Vircin. 
he Worſhip offer d to Saints is call d Dulia; and that 
to the Mother of God, Hyperdulia; as being ſuperior to 
the . * Woxsnie. 
The Word is Greek, impduacia, compos'd of dmg, above 
and u, Worſhip, Service. * s , 
 HYPERMETER, in the ancient Poetry, the ſame with 
Hypercatalefic. See HyrERCATATEKCTIICc. 
F he Word is compos'd of &Ump, ſuper, and derer, Mea- 
ure. 
HYPERTHYRON, in the ancient Architecture, a Sort 
of Table, us'd after the manner of a Frieze, over the Jambs of 
Doric Doors and Gates, and the Lintels of Windows, It 


an immoderate critical 


lies immediately under the Corona; and is by our Work- 


men uſually call d the Xing-piece. See Door, WI pow, Oc. 
8 The Word is form'd of uaig, ſuper, over, and buęg, janua, 
ate. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, in Medicine and Chirurgery, an Ex- 
ceſs of Fleſh ; or rather, a fleſhy Excreſcence, ſuch as thoſe 
generally arifing on the Lips of Wounds, Q. See Ex- 
CRESCENCE, Wound, Funcovs, c. 

HYPATHROS, Hr THRON, Hr ET RRE, Hvrx- 
Ros, in the ancient Architecture, a Kind of Temple, open 
a · top, and thereby expos'd to the Air. See TEMPLE. 
The Hyperhron, according to Vitruvins, is an open Build- 
ing or Portico, ſuch as anciently were certain Temples that 
_ 3» Ro 8 8 Of this we have an Inſtance in 
tne Lemple of Jupiter Olympins, built b ius, a Ro- 
mam Architect, E youll 9 J n. 1 

Of Hyperhrons, ſome were Decaſtyle, others Picnoſtyle. 
But they had all Rows of Columns within-fide, forming a 
kind of Periſtyle ; which was eſſential to this Sort of 
Temple. See PERISTVLE. | 
Py Word is form'd of im, ſub, under, and div 

Ir. | 


\ 


HYPHEN, 


HY 


-HYPHEN, an Accent or Character in Grammar, which 
;mplies, that two Words are to be join'd or connected into 
. Word. — As, Male-Sanus, Male. Adminiftra- 
tion. See AccanT, CuanactaR, GC 00. 
HTFNOTICK, in Medicine, a Remedy which promotes 

or inducts Sleep; call'd alſo Soporific, Opiate, &c. 
goronirrc, Ori Arzs, c. . 
The Word comes from the Greek ur, ſomnus, Sleep. 

HYPO, a Greek Particle, retain'd in the Compoſition of 
divers Words borrow'd from that Language. 

The Greek Prepofition dad, Hypo, literally denotes under, 
beneath : In which Senſe it ſtands oppos d to dm, ſuper, above. 

HYPOBOLE, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby we anſwer 
before-hand, to what we apprehend the Adverſary will object. 

The Word comes from the Greek, yn, and Bane, jacio, 


ſt. 
I POCATHA RSIS, in Medicine, a too faint or feeble 
purga tion. See Px ATION. I 


be Word is compounded of vm, ſub, under, and af, 
. FN POCAUSTUM, among the Greeks and Romans, was 


a ſubterrancous Place, wherein was a Furnace that ſerv'd to 
heat the Baths, -- Vitruvius calls it Caldarium. See Barn, 
G6, | 
The Ancients had properly two Sorts of Hypocauſta z the 
one call'd by Cicero Vaporarium, and by others Laconicum 
or Sudatio; which was a large ſweating Bath, in which 
were three brazen Veſſels, call'd Caldarium, Te idarium, 
and Frigidarium, according to the Water contain d therein. 

The other Sort of Hypocauſtum, was a Sort of Fornax or 
Kiln to heat their Winter Parlours, Cenatiuncule Hyberne. 

The latter 3 was call'd Alveus and Fornax ; 
and the Man that tended the Fire Fornacator. 

The Hypocauſium among the Moderns, is that Part or 
Place where the Fire is kept that warms a Stove or Hot- 
houſe. See STOVE. | : 

The Word is Greek, umnguror, form'd of the Prepoſition 

aw, ſub, under, and the Verb ii, incendo, I burn. 
 HYPOCHYMA, of Hreocars:s, in Medicine, a Diſ- 
eaſe of the Eyes, popularly call'd Cataracts. See CATA- 
RACT. 

The Word is Greek, uzVyuue, which literally denotes 
ſhedding, Effuſion, or pouring out; the Diſeaſe having 
formerly been ſuppos'd to ariſe from an Effuſion of ſome 
viſcid Humour upon the Pupil. 

HYPOCHYSIS, in Medicine, See HyrocnymA. 

HYPOCISTIS, in Medicine, a Juice, us'd in the Compo- 
fition of Treacle, Sc. See TREACLE, c. 

The Hypociſtis is the Juice, of a Shoot. of the ſame Name, 
ſprouting out from the Foot of a kind of Ciſtus Tree, call'd 
Tondo ; common enough in the hot Countries. See 
Lavpanum. t 

The Shoot grows about a Foot high; and one, two, or 
three Inches thick ; ſomewhat bigger at Top than at Bot- 
tom; ſoft, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh Colour, and ſurround- 
ed from Space to Space with a Sort of Rings, or browniſh 
Knots, 

When gather'd, they pound it in a Mortar, and expreſs 
the Juice: That done, they evaporate ir on the Fire till it 
come to the Conſiſtence of a hard blacki ih Extract, like 
Spaniſh Liquorice, Then they make it up into little Cakes 
for Carriage. | 

It is of [4 tart aſtringent Taſte, and us'd to ſtop Fluxes of 
the Belly, Vomitings, and Hemorrhages ; tho anciently 
much more than at preſent. It is alſo an Ingredient in 
Treacle, and ſome Unguents. ; 

It is ſometimes us d as a Subſtitute to Acacia. ---Dr. Quin- 
cy ſays, it is the more powerful of the two. See Acacia. 
* Word is Greek, form'd of dd, under, and xis, 

us. 

MHirocON DRI. or HxrOchHON RIA, in Anatomy, a 
Space on each Side the Epigaſtric Region, or upper Part 
of the lower Belly. See ABpomtn and EpicAsTRIC. » 

The Hypocondria compoſe the upper Part of the Epigaſtri- 
um. They are ſituate on each Side, between the Cartilago 
Enſiformis, and the Cartilages of the Ribs, and the Tip of 
the Breaſt ; and are divided, with reſpe& to their Situation, 
into Right and Left. 

In the Right Hypocondrium the Liver is found; and in 
the Leſt the Spleen, and a great Part of the Stomach, See 
Lives, SerLEEN, Cc. | a 

Hippocrates fometimes uſes the Word Hypocondrium for 
the whole lower Venter or Belly. See VEN TEX. 

The Hypocondria are ſubject to divers Diſorders. See 
Hyeoconpriac Diſeaſe. | | 

The Word is compos'd of the Prepofition d, ſub, under, 
and u-, Cartilage ; 4. 4. Cartilagini Subjacens, or un- 
der the Cartilages of the Ribs, Cc. See CAR TITAER. | 
_ HYPOCONDRIAC Diſeaſe, Affection, or Paſſion 


\ I 
the ſame with what we. popularly call the Spleen, Vapours, 
Sc. See DisRASE. | 


The Hy pocanariac is a very comprehenſive Diſcaſe : It is 
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See 


Pocras, &c. 


porras from Hy 


variouſly denominated; 8&cordigg.to: the various Symptotit 
it is attended with, and marie. Parts where it is Grppes'd 
to be ſeated, or ing . u 5 fo 5 
When conceiy! we Hypocondriae Regions, 
or ariſing from che Parts contain'd therein, 
I is properly call'd the Hypo- 


vis. the Spleen, Ive 
conariacal Diſeaſe, Sn, . Pt DONE 
When conceiv'd as ng to ſome Diſorder of thaiWomb, 
it is call'd Hyſteric AﬀeFtion, &c. Sce Heer -- © 
And laſtly, when the flatulent Rumblinge a i inte ſtines, 
Belches, Cc. are conſider d, it is call d Fapours. Sce 
Varovurs. | 
The Hypocondriac is a very common and obſtinate Diſ- 
eaſe: Few Men of a ſedentary Life, and fewer Women, 
are free from it: Its Symptoms are very numerous: The 
moſt uſual, are a Pain in the Stomach, Windineſs; Vomit- 
ings, a Swelling or Diſtenſion of the Hypocondritlm's ot 
upper Part of the Belly, Noiſes and Ramblings in the 
lower Venter, wandering Pains, a Conſttiction of the Breaſt, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Palpitation of the Heart, Faintings, 
Vigiliz, Inquietudes, Swimming of the Head, Fear, Suſ- 
picions, Melancholy, Deliriums, gc. Not that all theſe 
Accidents befal every Perſon ſciz'd with this Diſeaſe z but 
ſometimes ſome of them, and at other Times others, ac- - 
cording to the Conſtitution, c. of the Patient: 
In effect, the Hypecondriacal is a very vague, indetermiriate 
Sort of Ditorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its Symptoms 
ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other Diſeaſes ; and that what- 
ever Part it is in, it produces ſomewhat like the common Diſ- 
eaſes of that Part.— Thus, in the Head, it produces a Sort of 
Apoplexy ; Fits like the Epilepſy, call'd Hyſteric Fits; in- 
tolerable Head-ach, Ec. In Perſons affected with the Chlo- 
roſis, it produces a by, wromey ot the Heart; ſometimes, 
tho' rarely, it ſeizes the Lungs, and cauſes a continual dry 


_ Cough: Ir alſo imitates the Cholic, and Iliac Paſſion, and 


ſometimes the Stone, Jaundice, c. In the Inteftives it 
produces a Diarrhæa; in the Stomach, Nauſeas: Some- 
times it ſeizes the external Parts, and particularly the Back, 
which it renders chilly and painful ; and the Legs and 
Thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to reſemble the Droply : 
Seizing the Teeth, it reſembles the Scarvy (indeed, Er- 
muller makes the Scurvy itſelf to be only a great Degree of 
this Diſeaſe). TH which is the moſt unhappy Circum- 
2 of all, the Patient is more affected in Mind than in 

The Seat of this Diſeaſe is commonly ſuppos' d to be in 
the Animal Spirits, and the nervous Syſtem. Irs Cauſe is 
referr'd to an acid Salt abounding in the Maſs of Blood ; to 
which the ill Diſpoſition of the Stomach, and the other 
Parts contain'd in the Epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. 
Purcell aſſigns Crudities and Indigeſtions as the prime 
Cauſe. According to Syaenbam, vehement Motions of the 
Body, or more uſually violent Perturbations of the Mind, as 
Grief, Anger, Fear, Sc. are its procatarctic Cauſes. 

For the Cure, the principal Indication is to purify and 
ſtrengthen the Blood, which is to be effected, after proper 
Evacuations, by Chalybeats, Bitters, Strengthners, and Vo- 
latile Spirits. The Cortex has alſo notable Virtues in this 
Diſeaſe; as alſo a Milk Diet. Riding is admirable, Sy- 
genham, . 

HyeoconDRIACAL Medicines, are Remedies proper in 
the Hypoconariac Diſeaſe. 

Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the Blood, Hu- 
mours, and Spirits; as Chervil, Balm, Agrimony, and the 
other Cephalic and Cardiac Herbs: Such alſo are thoſe 
which purge Melancholy or Atrabilis, and thoſe which diſ- 
pel Wind and Vapours; and all Medicines good for Diſor- 
ders of the Nerves, particularly Vervain both Male and 
Female; but above ul frequent, gentle, Anodyne Purges. 

HypoconDRIACAL Regions. See HyroconDRIA. 

HYPOCRAS, or rather Hirrock as, Vinum Hippocrati- 
cum, a kind of medicated Wine, See Winx; 

Hypocras is a Drink or Beverage compos'd of Wine, with 
Spices and other Ingredients infus'd therein ; much us'd 
among the French by Way of Dram after Meals. 

There are various Kinds of Hypocras, according to the 
Kind of Wine, and the other additional Ingredients made 
uſe of; white Hypccras, red Hypocras, Claret Hypocras, 
Strawberry Hypocras, Hypocras without Wine, Cyder Hy- 


That directed in our College Diſpenſatory, is to be made 
of Cloves, Ginger, Cinnamon, and Nutmegs, - bear, infus'd 
in Canary, with Sugar; to the Infuſion, Milk, a Lemon, 
and ſome Slips of Roſemary to be put, and the whole rain'd 
thro' a Flannel. | : 

It is recommended as a Cordial, 
plectic, and all nervous Cafes, | 

| Menage approves the Conjecture of thoſe who derive Hy- 


good in Paralytic, Apo- 


pocrates, as ſuppoſing him the Inventor here. 
of. Others derive the Word from the Greek um and: 
xXegarruru, tO mi. 8 | | 
HYPODROME. See HieroproME, 
s | | HYPOGAUM, 


HYP 7 280) HYP 


HYPOGAUM, in the ancient Architecture, a Name 
common to all the- Parts of a Building that are under 
Ground; as the Cellars, Butteries, de like Places. 

The Word is form'd of the under, and 3a, 
Terra, Earth. k | 

HyroGzuM,. om 34109, in — is a Place under 
Ground, otherwiſe call'd the num E 23 

HYPOGASTRIC Region. See HxrosAsTRIUNM. 

HrroessrRIC Artery, is an Artery arifing from the 
Iliaca Interna, and diſtributed to the Bladder, the Rectum, 
and the Genital Parts, particularly in Women. See AR- 
TER T. 8 

HryocasrrIc Vein ariſes in/the ſame Parts, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Iliaca Interna. See VEIN. 

HYPOGASTRIUM, in Anatomy, the lower Part of the 
Belly, or lower Venter; commencing from two or three 
Inches below the Navel, and e ing to the Os Pubis, 
See VEN TER and ABDoMEN. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of dm, ſub, under, and vac, 
Venter, Belly. 25 

HYPOGLOSSIS, or HypoctotTis, in Medicine, an 
Inflammation or Ulceration under the Tongue; call'd alſo 
Ranula. See Ranvura. — 

HYPOGLOTTIS, in Anatomy, is a Name given to two 
Glands of the Tongue. See Toncvs. | 

There are four — Glands of the Tongue; two of 
them call'd Hyyeglottides, fituate under it, near the Venæ 
Ranulares ; and two more on the two Sides of the Tongue. 
They all filtrate a kind of ſerous Matter, of the Nature of 
Saliva, which they diſcharge into the Mouth by little Ducts 
near the Gums. | 

The Word is Greek, compos'd of u, ſub, under, and 
YAM, SIE, Tongue. 

HYPO HLION, in Mechanicks, the Fulcrum of a 
Lever; or the Point which ſuſtains its Preſſure, when em- 
ploy'd either in raifing or lowering Bodies. See Levzs. 

The Hypomoehlion is frequently a Roller ſet under the 
Lever; or under Stones, Pieces ot Timber, Sc. that they 
may be the more eaſily lifted up or remov'd. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of dm, ſub, under, and 
WY Ars, Vectis, Lever. | 

YPOPYON, in Medicine, a Diſeaſe of the Eyes.—lt 
conſiſts in a Collection of Pus, under or behind the Cornea; 
which ſometimes covers the whole Pupil, and obſtructs the 
Light. See Erz. 

Some will have it the ſame with Unguis ; but the more 
accurate make a Difference, See Uncvis. 770 

The Hypopyor ariſes from a Rupture of the Veſſels in 
the Uvea; occaſion'd either by ſome external Violence, or 
the Acrimony of the Blood therein. 

Tis very difficult of Cure, — The Suppuration is to be 
3383 by proper Cataplaſms; or, if theſe have not 

ffect, is to be promoted. See SurrURATION. 

The Word is Greek, d mer; form'd of 5m, ſub, under, 
and wer, Pus. 

HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek Pages, a Poem com- 
pre in divers Kinds of Verſes, and of different Lengths. 
ey were always very ſhort ; and full of Pyrrhic Feet. 

HYPOSPATISMUS, in the ancient Chirurgery. M. 
Dionis takes it to have been an Operation practis d among 
the Ancients, by making three Incifions in the Forehead, to 
the very Bone, about two Inches long; in order to cut or di- 
vide all the Veſſels between thoſe Incifions, The Defign of 
the Operation was to prevent Defluxions on the Eyes. | 

The Word comes from the Greek, vmomBNous; form'd 
of um, under, and oxzo2n, Spatula ; by reaſon after the 
Incifions were made, they thruſt a Spatula all along between 
the Pericranium and the Fleſh. _ | 

HYPOSTASIS, a Greek Term, literally ſignifying Sub- 
ſiſtence ; uſed in Theology for Perſon. 

Thus we hold, that there is but one Nature in God, and 
three Hypoſtaſes. See PERSON, Trinity, £9. 

The Word Hyprſtaſis is Greek, vmrans, Subſiſtentia ; 
1 om, ſub, under, and i5nw, or ge, ſto, exiſto, 

and, I exiſt. 


The Term Hypepafis is of a very ancient ſtanding in the po 


Church. St. Cyril repeats it divers Times, as alſo the Phraſe 
Union according 10 Hypoſtaſis, The firſt Time it occurs in all 
Chriſtian Antiquity, is in a Letter of that Father to Neſtorius, 
where he uſes it inſtead of Tgjowny, the Word we com- 
monly render Perſon, which did not ſeem expreſſive enough, 
„The Philoſophers, ſays St, Cyril, have allow'd three Hy- 
« Foſtaſes : They have extended the Divinity to three Hy- 
« Foſtaſes : They have even ſometimes uſed the Word Tri- 
« nity; And nothing was wanting but to have admitted the 
« Conſubſtantiality of the three eee to ſhew the 
„Unity of the divine Nature, exclufive of all Triplicity 
« 1n reſpect of Diſtinction of Nature, and not to hold it 
« neceflary to conceive any reſpective Inferiority of Hy- 
« Poſtaſes.” . 


This Term occaſion'd great Difſentions in the ancient 


7 


Church 3 firſt among the Greeks, and aft 45 
among ogy 3 7 1 erwards alfy 
In the nci ice, laſis was defin' 
note the ſame with Eſence or Subſtance ; my NN 
was Hereſy to ſay that Jeſus Chriſt was of a different 
Hypoſtaſis from the Father ; but Cuſtom alter'd its Mean. 
ing. ---- In the Neceſſity they were under of expreflin 
themſelves Rrongly againſt the Sabellians, the Greel r. 
Choice of the Word HyÞoſtaſis, and the Latins of Perſona 
which Change prov'd the Occafion of endleſs Diſagreement 
Thoſe who took the Word Hypiftaſs in its ancient Sipnif. 
cation, could not bear to hear of three Hypoſtaſes, which. 
according to them, were ſo many divine Eiicnces or Sub. 
ſtances. And yet they who uſed the Word in the new 
Senſe againſt the Sabellians, all along declar'd, that the 
meant by it three Individuals, or three Subjects which ſub. 
fiſt = _ not _— 8 r or Subſtances: 
So that in their Senſe, they admitt ree H 15 
one and the ſame Eſſence. E ; cle in 
Others, by Eſſence, underſtood a common and indefinite 
Nature, as Humanity is to all Men in the general ; and by 
Hypoſtaſis, a ſingle Nature, 5 wr 19s to each Individual, as 
each Man in particularis a Modification of the whole human 
Nature or Eſſence.— But this laſt Signification, which ſome 
attribute to St, Baſil, if apply'd ro the Deity, would im. 
ply Tritheiſm : For if the three Perſons in the Trinity be 
three Hypo aſes juſt as Peter, James, and John are, there 
are manifeitly three Gods. | 
HyrosTAs1s, in Medicine, is the Sediment of the Urine, 
or that thick heavy Part of the Urine which ſubſides and 


ſettles at Bottom, See SEDIMENT. See alſo UR INE. 


HYPOSTATICAL, in Theology, is a Term uſed in 
ſpeaking of the Myftery of the Incarnation, 

The Hypoſtatical Union, is the Union of the human Na- 
ture with the Divine, See Incarnation, | 

The Word was united Þypoftatically to the human Nature 
in the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. | 

HyeosTATICAL Principles, among the Chymiſts, and 
particularly Paracelſiſts, are the three Chymical Elements, 
Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury; call'd alſo the Tria prima. 
See PrincieLE and ELEMENT. 2 

HYPOTENAR, in Anatomy, the ſecond Muſcle of te 
little Finger. See MvscLz and FincGzr, - 

The Hypotenar ariſes from the little Bone of the Carpus, 
fituate over the others, and is inſerted externally into 
the firſt Bone of the little Finger, which it ſerves to with- 
draw from the reſt. 

The ſixth and laſt Muſcle of the Toes is alſo call'd H. 
Fotenar or Abductor. See ABpucrtos. | 

The Word is compounded of dm, ſub, and tenar, a Muſ- 
cle of the Thumb, See TENAR. | 

HYPOTHECA, in the Civil Law, an Obligation, where- 
by the Effects of a Debtor are made over to his Creditor, 
to ſecure his Debt: The ſame with Mortgage in the Com- 
mon Law. See MoxToacs. 

As the Hypotbeca. is an Engagement procur'd on Purpoſe 


- for the Security of the Creditor, various Means have been 


made uſe of to ſecure to him the Benefit of the Convention. 
The Uſe of the Pawn or Pledge is the moſt ancient; which 
is almoſt the ſame Thing with the Hypotheca; all the Dif- 
ference — in this, that the Pledge is put into' the 
Creditor's Hands; whereas, in a fimple Hypotheca, the 
Thing remain'd in the Poſſeſſion of the Debtor, It was 
found more eaſy and commodious to engage an Eftate by a 
fimple Covenant, than by an actual Delivery: Accordingly 
the Expedient was firſt practis'd among the Greeks ; and from 
them the Romans borrow'd both the Name and the N 
only the Greeks, the better to prevent Frauds, uſed to atiix 
ſome viſible Mark on the Thing, that the Publick might 
know it was mortgag'd by the Proprietor : But the Romars, 
looking on ſuch Advertiſements as injurious to the Debtor, 
forbad the Uſe of them. 

The Roman Lawyers diſtjnguiſh'd four Kinds of Hypo- 
thecas: The Conventional, which was with the Will 
and Conſent of both Parties : The Legal, which was ap-. 
inted by Law, and for that Reaſon call'd Tacit: The 
Prætor s Pledge, when by the Flight or Non-appearing of the 
Debtor, the Creditor was put in Poſſeſſion of his Effects: 
And the Judiciary, when the Creditor was put in Poſſeſſion 
by Virtue of a Sentence of the Court. | 

The Conventigtfal Hypotheca is ſub-divided into general 
and ſpecial. The Hypotheca is general, when all the Deb- 
tor's Effects, both preſent and future, are engag'd to the 
Creditor, Ic is ſpecial, when limited to one or more part!- 
cular 'Things. : ; 


For the tacit Hypotheca, the Civilians reckon no leſs than 


26 different Species thereof. ey 
The Word comes from the Greek, Und, a Thing fub- 
ject to ſome Obligation; of the Verb dn dH ſupponcr, [ 
am ſubje&ed ; of , Foro, 1 ; 
HYPOTHENUSE, or Hypo. ENUsE, in Geometry, !8 


the longeſt Side of a right-angled Triangle ; or that ny 
whic 


:des, KL and K M-+-This 18 icularly call'd the 
- * Problem, from its „ who is 
A to have ſactiſicd a Hecatomb to the Muſes, in Grati- 

| tude for their aſliſting him therein. See PxoBLEM, Ge. 

The Word is Greek, #mTeirice, ſubtendens, form'd of 
derer fubtenda, | fubrend. wy "> 

HYPOTHESIS, in Logic, is à Propofition of Princi · 
le which we ſuppoſe, or take for grant in order to draw 
7 ocluſions therefrom, for the Proof of a Point in Que- 
ſtion. See Surrosiriox and PaINCIPLE. : 

In Diſputation, they frequently make falſe Hyporbeſes, in or- 
der to draw their iſts into Abſurdities ; and even in 
Geometry, Truths are-deducible from ſuch falſe Hypothe es, 
_- Thus, If the Sky ſhould fall, we ſhould catch Larks : The 
Conſequency'is good, tho drawn from a falſe Hypotheſis. 

The Word is * A 47 of im, ſub, under, 
ind Note, Poſitio 3 of ndutu, pono, I put. | 
""Erery dies or Hypothetical Pro fition, may be 
dittinguiſh'd into Hypot heſis and Theſis : The firſt rehearſes 
the Conditions under which any Thing is affirm'd or de- 
ny'd ; and the latter is the Thing itfelf affirm'd or de- 
ny'd. See HYPOTHETICAL. 

Thus, in the Propofition, a Triangle is half of a Paralle- 
logram, if the Baſes and Altitudes of the two be equal: 

The latter Part is the Hyporbeſis, if the Baſes, &c. and 
the former the Theſis, a Triangle is half a Parallelogram. 
See Taz. _ þ 18 Wet 

In ſtrict Logic, we are never to paſs from the Hypothe 
to the Theſis; that is, the Principle ſuppos'd muſt 
pore be true, e er we require the Conſequence to be 
allow'd. 4 15 

HyyoTHzs1s, in Phyſicks, Oc. is a kind of Syſtem, laid 
down from our own ination, whereby to account for ſome 

Phenomenon or Appearance of Nature. -- Thus we have 
Hypotheſes to account for the Tides, for Gravity, for Magnet- 
iſm, for the Deluge, &c. Sect Tips, Graviry, Mac- 
NETI1SM, Druek, Oc. ' | 

The real and ſcientific Cauſes of natural Things gene- 
rally lie very deep : Obſervation and Experiment, the 
proper Means of arriving at them, are in moſt Caſes ex- 
tremely flow ; and the human Mind impatient: Hence we are 
frequently driven to feign or invent ſomething which may ſeem 
like the Cauſe, and which is calculated to anſwer the ſeveral 

Phznomena ; ſo that it may poſſibly be the true Cauſe, 

Philoſophers are divided as to the Uſe of ſuch Fictions or 
Hy —_— which ate much leſs current now than formerly. 
The lateſt and beſt Writers are for excluding Hypmbeſts 
and ſtanding wholly on Obſervation and Experiment, See 
ExrERIMEN TAL Philoſophy, | DE I 

Whatever is not deduc'd from Phænomena, ſays Sir 1/. 
Newton, is an Hypotheſis and Hypotheſes, whether Meta- 
phyſical, or Phyfical, or Mechanica , or of occult Qualities, 
have no Place in Experimental Philoſophy, BI. Nat. 
Prin. Math. in Calce. . | = 3 "PET 

The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe whit Affections 
in the primary Particles of Matter they pleaſe ; juſt what 
Figures, what Magnitudes, what Motions, and what Situa- 
tions they find for their Purpoſe, -- They alſo feign certain 
unſeen, unknown Fluids, and endue them With the moſt 
arbitrary Properties; give them 4 Subtility which enables 
them to pervade 3 of all Bodies, and make them 
agitated with the moſt unaccountable Motions. But is not 
this to ſet aſide the real Conſtitution of Things, and to 
ſubſtitute Dreams in their Place ! Truth is ſcarce attainable 
even by the ſureſt Obſervations 5 and will fanciful Con- 
jectures ever come at it ? They who found their Speculati- 
ons on Hypotheſes ; even tho they argue from them regular- 
ly according to the ſtricteſt g. Mechanicks, may be 
| faid to compoſe an elegant and artful Fable; but *tis fill 
only a Fable, Cores in preſat. ad Newton. Princip. 

Hrrornzeis is particularly apply'd, in Aſtronomy, to 
the ſeveral Syſtems of the Heavens : Or the divers Manners 
wherein different Aſtronomers have ſu pagd the heavenly 
Bodies to be rang d. mov d, & c. See | 

The principal Hypotheſes, are the Ptolomaic, Copernican, 
ard Tychonic. See ProrLomArc, COPERNICAN, Tycno- 
Ntc, Ge. 3 

The Copernican is now become ſo current, and is fo well 

warranted by Obſervation ; that the Retainers thereto, hold 


it injurious to call it an Hyporbeſis, 2 5 
HYPOTHETICAL 705 2 is a Combination of two 


jor; ide latter whereof follows from 
is_ diffMyuiſh's by the Particle if. Sce 


Categorical Pro 
de former, whic 


ProposrrION 


of the Neck, See Nucx. 


| In Archi 
in the Tuſcan 


NDITIONAL. 


HYPOTRACHELION 


KR is thus d from d, ſub, under, and r, c. 


uur 
Doric Capital, between the Aſtragal and 
8 call'd alſo (Marin, Gorgerin, & c. See Cor An, 
It is alſo pp d by ſome Authors in a more general Senſe, 
for the Neck of any Column ; or that Part of the Capital 
thereof below the Aſtragal. Cotumn and AsTRAGAL: 
HYPOTYPOSIS, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby a Thing 


is ſo livelily deſcrib'd or painted, that it does not ſeem to b 


read or heard, but actually ſeen, or 'preſented - before the 
Eyes. See Dzscairriox. | ; 
Such is that elegant one of (Cicero, wherein he paints the 


Barbarity of Yerres : Ipſe Inflammatus ſcelere e furore in 
forum venit. Ardebant Oculi K ex 2 emana- 


bat. Erpectabant omnes quo tandem frogreſſurus, aut quid 


nam atturus eſſet; cum repente Hominem cbrripi, atque in 
foro medio ac deligari, & Virgas 1 juber. Cla- 
mabat ile miſer ſe Civem eſſ Romanum, | 


The Hyporypy is frequently uſed by the Poets, and par- | | 
14, 5 


ticularly Virgil, who abounds in Paintings. 


The Word is Greek, d renn, form'd of the Verb use i 


4 Duram demonſiro, I ſhew, repreſent, or make any 
hing be ſeen, of au, Verbero. 
HYPOZOMA, in Anatomy, a Name given to ſuch Mem- 
branes as ſeparate two Cavities, See Munk AME. 
In this Senſe, the Mediaſtinum is a Hypozoma. 
 HYPSILOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy. Sce BAsr06r08 


ss. 
HYPSILOIDES, in Anatomy. See Hxorpzs. 
HYPSISTARII, HvrstisrARAIANs, 4 Sect of Hereticks 


in the IVth Century ; thus call'd from the Profeſſion they - 
made of worſhipping the moſt High God, in Greek call'd | 


Tyre, 4 
The Dee of the Hypfiftarians, was an Aﬀemblags 


of Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and ky, They ador'd the 
moſt High God with the Chriſtians ; but they alſo rever'd 
Fire and Lamps with the Heathens ; and obſerv'd the Sab- 
bath, and the Diſtinction of clean and unclean Things, with 


Hypfiſtarii bore a near Reſemblance to the Euphc- 
mites or Maſſalians. Sce MASSALI AN. 

HYSSOF, Hrssoevs, 'a medicinal Herb, of a detergin 
cleanſing Quality, and chiefly uſed in Diſeaſes of the Brea 
and Lungs. See DzTzrGENtT. * 

It is a ftanding Ingredient in pectoral Apozems. There 
is alſo a Syrop, and a fimple diſtill'd Water from it, us'd in 
the Shops, See Warn, Oe. | Eon 

It has alſo a Faculty to comfort and ftrengthen ; and is 
prevalent againſt Melancholy and Phlegm, — It is propo- 
gated only by Slips. EDEN) 3 

Its Tops and Flowers reduc'd to Powder, are by ſome 
reſery'd to ſtrew upon the colder Sallad Herbs. See SAT- 
LAP. 


HYSSOPIC Art, a Name which Paracelſus gave to Chy- 
miſtry, conſider d as that Art purifies Metals, Minerals, (Sc. 
In Allufion to that Text in the Pſalms, Purge me with Hy/ſop, 


and I ſhall be clean. See Cuymisray. 

HYSTERALGY, in Medicine, a Pain in the Matrix or 
Womb, occafioun'd by an Inflammation, or other Diſorder 
therein, 5 | | 

The Word is compounded of the Greek, dstes, Matrix, 
Womb; and an., dolor, Pain, ; 

HYSTERIC Hection or 1 a Diſeaſe in Women, 
call d alſo Suffocarion of the Womb, and Fits of the Mo- 


 Hyſteric Affection is generally uſed by Authors promiſcu- 
cull eh Hypeconariac en; the two Diſeaſe being 
ſuppos'd to be, in reality, the ſame. -— They only differ in 
* * Relations — 3 1 | . 2 
e Hyſteric is properly a Species or Branch of the Hy- 
. culiar to Women, and 1 $95ky to ariſe 3 
my Diſorder of the Womb. See Hyzoconnarac A 
40. ; A | 
V One of the Symptoms or Effects of Hypocondriac Dif. 
eaſes is Convulfions, and Fits not unlike thoſe of the Epi- 
lepſy ; theſe we call Hyſteric Fite; and the Diſeaſe that 
produces them, the Hyſteric Action. Sydenham. - © | 
The Name Hyſter:c is form'd of the Greek, ugs, Ut 
Womb; the Patient frequently fancying a Ball rolling in the 
Abdomen, and ſometimes riſing to the Throat, which ſome 
weakly enough have attributed to an Elevation of the Womb. 
It is particularly denominated Hyſteric on, from 
one of its principal Symptoms, which is a Contraction of 
the Breaſt, and a Difficulty of Breathing. 
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Some Women under this Diſbeder, faticy 4 Rope ty'd 


about their Necks,” feady to fitdngle them; and orhers, 4 


Piece got into their Throats, which they cannot ſwallow, 
but tops their Breaſt: Some will even remain a good while 
as if teally ſtrangled, without any Senſe or Motion, 
The more common Symptoms or Accidents of this Diſ- 
eale, are a Swimming of the Head, Dazzling of the E 
- Inquietudes, Pains of the 1 Belches, Nauſeas, Vo- 
_ mitiogs, Deliriums, Convulfions. It is not always attended 
theſe Syrnptoms, but ſometimes with more, and 


with all 

ſometimes with leſs, and thoſe more or leſs violent, 

Dx. Parcel deſcribes a Hyſteric Paroxyſin, as ng 
arcer- 


with a Senſe of Coldc.s erceping up the Back, | 
' wards ſpreading over the whole Then enfucs a 
Head-ach, and fometimes a Palpitation of the Heart, with 
a fainting, from which the Patient ſoon recovers, Some- 
times, after the Coldneſs, ſucceeds a ftemarkable Heat, 
which brings on the fore-mention'd Syta Baglivi 
adds, that Hyſteric Women feel a Senfe of Cold in the 
Crown of the Head ; and this he takes to be the chief Di- 


. agnoltic of the Diſeaſe. * 


The ordinary Cauſes of this Di ſorder ate violent Paſſions, 
Rage, Love, Erick il News, ſweet Smells, gr. As fot 
rhe popular Notion of malignant Vapours riſing from the 
Womb, and occafioning all theſe Symptoms z the Learned 
all diſcard it, and hold Men as ſubje& to the Diſeaſe as 
Women. The real Cauſe is in the Animal Spirits, and the 
88 Syſtem; and the Affection does not differ from the 
p lac. | 

For the Cure; as many of the Symptoms are convulfive, 
Antiſpaſmodicks are indicated. ting the Proxy 
_ feetid Things, whether internally or external apply'd, 

of Advantage; particularly Caſtoreum, the Smoak of burnt 
Horn, or burnt Feathers held to the Noſe. Volatile Spirits 
alſo help to wake the Patient out of the Paroxyſm ;z as alſo 
tickling in the Soles of the Feet. Whete tis ſeverer than 
ordinary, recourſe muſt be had to Punction, Scarification, Ve- 
ficatories, Cauſticks, Sc. See HrerAHRNIC Medicines. 
. HYSTERICKS, or HrsrT ERIC Medicines, ate Remedies 
proper to remove Hyſteric Affections; particularly Diforders 
of the Womb. | xe 

There are divers Species of icks : Some evacuate or 
cleanſe the Womb, by expelling any Impurities lodg'd 
therein: Others tend to flop immoderate Fluxes thereof : 
And others ſtrengthen the Tone of the Womb, 
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ſeem to anſwer this End by ſuffocating, as it were, 


ſm, 
are 


ſection of the Uterus, 


| | | H ; | | $ 


According to Dr. Quimey, Kyſerie Aeon an 
from too ti wing, 6r too . — ati 
ptoceed from that Irritation of the Nerves, which 
and Secterion' of thoſe Parts have natura 


- 


— 


to, and which, in ſome Sorts of 2 carp 


'Theſe 
Things as are in a Manner the Reverſe 
both in Smell and Tafte very offenſive and diſagreeable: They 
; ee e ae” the Sp; 
rits, and damping their inordinate Sallies, ſo . 
mulation — 5 * the Fibres 1 2 
and Motons: For as what is grateful to the Senſes, oive..” - 
inexpreſſible Emotion to the fine nervous Filamente, Jh du. 
what is fetid and diſagreeable quite deſtroy chat Engr,” 
and denden it: And as the former Kind conſift chief of 
fine ſubcile volatile Parts, by which, as before expla a) 
der Cxrnatrcxs, they are fitter to enter the Nerves yy 
theſe ate generally a clammy viſcous Contexture, * 1 
Lo peo 
| con 

A TER Orman, in Bom 
„ YSTEROLOGIA, in Rhetoric : 
vitious Manner of ſpeaking, wherein the 5 1 
Things is . call'd by the Greeks, sten and peng 
J. 4. to put the firſt Thing where the laſt ſhould be. 

The Ward is Greek, uten ela, fignifying a Diſcourſe in. 


HYSTEROMATOCY, in Chirurge 
more uſually call'd in our the 
or JefFion. See Crvanian. | 
2 HYSTERON-ProT®RON, deter mporrgey. See Hrerk. 
OLoer. | ws 77 
HYSTEROTOMIA, in Anatomy, an Anatomical Diſ. 
The Word is form a of the Greek. dries Aer W 
is form „ 6 Matrix, 
2 I cut, I diſſect. 5 328 
3 — a ds * — = or little * 1 or 
| at. — are Nucen-hyrb, now Maidenbe 
Oe. See Fon r, NAvxv, &c. ** | by 
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